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‘THIS twenty-first volume of a Re-issue of the DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY comprises the sixty-firsl, sixty- 
second, and sixty-third volumes of the original edition, viz., 
Volume LXI (Whichcord-Williams) published in January 
1900; Volume LXII (Williamson- Worden) published in April 
1900; Volume LXIII (Wordsworth-Zuylestein) published in 
July 1900. Errors have as far as possible been corrected, and 
some of the bibliographies have becn revised, but otherwise 
the text remains unaltered. 


Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirg 
of persons who died while the original volumes wore in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria, 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of tho undertaking. 
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lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the DieTIONARY (1885-1900) and 
the SUPPLEMENT to the Dicrionary (1901). 
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WHICHCORD, JOHN (1898-1885), 
architect, born at Maidstone on 2 Nov. 1828, 
was the son of John Whicheord (1790-1860), 
an architect who designed two churches (St. 
Philip and Toly Trinity) in Maidstone, the 
Corn Exchange and Kent five office in the 
same town, ond various churches, parson- 
ages and institutions in the county of Kent 
ome 1860, xviii, 888; Arok. Publ. Soc. 

iat, 


The son, after education at Maidstone and 
at King’s pale London, became in 1840 
assistant to his ther, and in 1844 a student 
at the Royal Academy. After prolonged 
travelin Tt pa Asiatic Turkey, Syria, 
Bgypt, and the Holy Land (1846-1850), and 
a tour in France, Germany, and Denmark 
oe he took a ee 1858) with 

rthur Ashpitel av] With him he carried 
out additions (1862) to Lord Abergavenny’s 
house, Birling, Kent, and in 1858 built four- 
toon houses on tho Mount Elliott estate at 
Lee also in Kent, His subsequent work con- 
sistod largaly of office premises in the city 
of London, such as 9 Mincing Lene, 24 Lom- 
bard Street, 8 Old Jewry, Mansion House 
Ohambers, the New Zealand Bank and the 
National Safe Deposit, all in Queen Vic- 
toria Street, and Brown Janson & Co.’s bank, 
Abchurch Lane. He built the Grand Hotel 
at Brighton and the Clarence Hotel at Dover, 
as wall ag St, Mary’s Church and parsonage 
at Shor anda, near Bromley, Kent, where 
he also laid out the estatefor building. One 
of Whichcord’s best known works is the St. 
ope Club (1874), « classical building 
with boldly corbelled projections, facing 
‘Westminster bridgé (Builder, xxxii. 308). 
He dosigned the internal fittings for thehouse 
of parlinment at Cape Town. Whicheord was 
often employed as arbitrator in government 

‘VOU. XXI, 
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mattera, and he was one of the surveyors to 
the railway department of the board of trado, 

From 1854 he held the post of district sur. 
veyor for Deptford, and from 1879 to 1881 
was appari of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, where he delivered various 
addresses and papers, and was largelyinstru- 
mental in the establishment of the examina- 
tion system (vide Transactions RILBA, 
1845-80 


In 1885 Whichcord unsuccessfully con- 
tested the constituency of Barnstaple in the 
conservative interest; he was on ardent 
volunteer, and became in 1869 captain in the 
Ast Middlesex artillery volunteers, for which 
heraisad a battery mainly composed of young 
architects and lawyers. He was elected in 
1818 a fallow of the Society of Antiquaries, 

He died on 9 Jan, 1885, and was buried 
at Kensel Green. 

Whichcord published ‘ History and Anti- 

ities of the Collegiate Church of All 
Saints, Maidstone,’ with {lustrations, in 
Weale's ‘Quarterly Papers,’ yol. iv, 1864, 
and various pamphlets, 

[Builder, 1886, xlviii, 98 
Dictionary.) 


WHIOHCOTH or WHITOHCOTE, 
BENJAMIN (1609-1688), provost of King's 
College, Oambridge, was the sixth son of 
Christopher Whichcote of Whichcote Hall in 
the ia of Stoke in Shropshire, where he 
was born on 4 May 1600( Baker MS. vi.825), 
His mother, whose name was Elizabeth, was 
the daughter of Edward Fox of Greet in the 
same county (Saurue, Prof. to Hight Letters, 
&c,,p.xvi). On 26 Oct. 1626 he was admitted 
apensioner at Emmanuel College, Cambridga, 
on-which occasion his name in the entry in the 
register is spelt ‘ Whitchcote,” His college 

3B 
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tutor was Anthony Tucknoy [q. v.], a divine 
with whose subsequent career hisown became 
closely interwoven. In 1629-80 he was ad- 
mitted B,A., proceeded M.A. in 16388, in which 
year also he was elected a fellow of his col- 
Jege. According to his biographer, be was 
ordained by John Williams fs v.], bishop of 
Lincoln, on 5 March 1686, ‘both deacon and 

riest;’ ‘ which irregularity,’ says Salter, ‘I 
Eaow not how to account for in a prelate 
80 obnoxious to the ruling powers both in 
church and state’ (2d, p. xvii). In thesame 
year he was appointed to the important post 
of Sunday afternoon lecturer at Trinity 
Church in Cambridge, ® post which he con- 
tinued to fill for nearly twenty years. About 
this time he received also his licence as uni- 
versity preacher, 

Tis discourses at Trinity Church, which 
were largely attended by the university, 
survive only in the form of notes, but it was 
through these that he attained his chief 
contemporary celebrity. It was his sim 
‘to turn men’s minds away from polemical 
argumentation to the great moral and spiri- 
tual realities lying at the basis of all re- 
ligion—from the “ forms of words” to “the 
inwards of things” and “the xeason of 
them ”? (Letters, p. 108). 

In 1684 he succeeded to the office of col- 
lege tutor, in which capacity ‘he waafamous 
for the number, rank, and charactor of his 
pupils, and the care he took of them,’ 
Among those who ofterwards attained to 
distinction were John Smith (1618-1652 
fa v.] of Queens’, John Worthington [q. v.], 

ohn Wallis (1616-1708) (a. y.], the mathe- 
maticion, and Samuel Cradock, 

In 1640 he proceeded B.D.; in 1641 his 
candidature for the divinity chair at Gresham 
Ooliege was defeated by Thomas Horton 
twa Gresham Professors, p. 65); and in 

643 his ole presented him to the rectory 
of North Oadbury in Somerset. He now 
married Rebecca, widow of Matthew Ora- 
dock, serene of Massachusetts, and retired 
to Cadbury. In 1644, however, he was 
summoned. back to the university by the Earl 
of Manchester, to be installed as provost of 
Kinp’s College in the place of the ejected 
Dr, Samuel Collins [q. v.] Tis honourable 
character and scrupulous nature were shown 
by the reluctance with which he at length, 
under considerable pressure, consented to 
pe one whom he highly respected, as 
well as by the generosity which led him to 
stipulate that his predecessor should continue 
to receive a moiety of the stipend attachi 
to the provostship (Pref. &c. pp. xviii, xix). 
The arguments »ro and con by which he 
ultimately arrived at the conclusion that 
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duty required his acceptance of the post 
ware committed by him to writing and are 
printed in leywood (King's College Statutes, 
p. 280) from Baker MS, vi. 90, Alone 
among the newly installed hends of colleges 
at Cambridge he refused to take the coyo- 
nant; he is even said to have ‘prevailed to 
havo the greatest part of the fellows of King's 
College exempted from that imposition, and 
preserved them in their places’ (Trtorson, 
Sermon, p. 28). 

In July 1649 he was crested D.D. b 
mandate; about this time he resigned his 
Somerset living, but was soon afiorwards pre- 
sented by his pollen to tho rectory of Mil- 
ton in Oambridgoshire, which he continued 
to hold as long as ho lived (Pref, p, xxii). 
In November 1660 he was clectad vice- 
chancellor of the university, and while filling 
this office preached at the Cambridge com- 
mencement (July 1651) © sermon which 
‘was the occasion of a notable correspondence 
botween himself and his former tutor, Tuck- 
ney (now master of Emmanuel), Thoso 
letters, eight’ in number, were odited and 
published in 1768 by Dr. Saltar, a grandson 
of Dr. Jeffery, Whichcoto’s nophew and 
editor; and an analysis and criticism of the 
same will be found in Tulloch’s ‘Rational 
Theology’ (ii. 59-84), Genorally spoaking, 
they represent the main poinis at issuo bo- 
tween a staunch and able upbolder of the 
puuien orthodoxy as formulated in tho 

estminster confession, and ona whose aim 
it was to bring about a fuller recognition of 
tho claims of private judgment and of ‘ihe 
rationality of Obristian doctrine.” Rudely 
challenged at the outset, Whichcote's views 
eventually resuliad in a movement repre+ 
sented by the body mown as the Cambridge 
Platonists and, in a wider circle, as the Lati- 
tudinarians, a remarkable school of writers 
and thinkers for whom Burnet claims tha 
high eredit of having saved the church 
from losing her esteem throughout the 
kingdom. 

In 1654, on the occasion of the poace with 
Holland, Whichcote appears os one of the 
contributors to the volume of yorses (‘Oliva 
Pacis”) composed by members of the uni- 
versity to celebrate tho event, and dedicated 
to Cromwell, In December 1655 he was 
invited by Cromwell to advise him, in con- 
junction with Oudworth and others, on the 
question of tolerating the Jaws (Crossley's 
note to Wortuineton'’s Diary, i, 79), In 
1659 he combined with Cudworth, Tucknoy, 
and other Oambridge divines, in supporting 
Matthew Poolo’s scheme for the maintaining 
of students of ‘ choice ability at the univer- 
sity, and principally in order to tho mini- 
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stry’ (see Poorn, Marrunw; Autobiogr. of 


Matthew Robinson, ed, Mayor, p. 198). 

At the Restoration Whichcote shared the 
fate of the other heads of collages who had 
been installed undor ae influences, and 
‘was ejected, not without resistance on his 
part, from his provostship, his successor being 
James Fleetwood (q. v.) of Edgehill cele- 

‘ brity. According to letter written by 
Whichcote himself to Lauderdale, one of the 
objections urged against him had been that he 
had never been a fellow of the society (Daw- 
son Turner MS. No, 648). Among those 

whom he befriended about the time of this 
crisis was Samuel Hartlib a, v.], with whom 

Be Recently comeeponde (WortHnyeror, 

Diary, Ohetham Soc., vols. i, ii. passim). 

His complionce with the Act of Uniformity 

restored him to court favour, and in No- 
vember 1662 he was appointed to the cure 
of St. Anne's, Blackfriars, When the church 
was burnt down in the Groat Fire he retired 
* to his living at Milton, and continued to re- 
side there for soma years; he ‘preached con- 
stantly, relieved the poor, had their children 
taught to vende ot his own charge, and 
made up differences a neighbours’ 
nue) Sermon, p. 24). In Tees his 
riend Dr, John Wilkins [q. 7. ] was appointed 
to the bishopric of Chester, thereby vacat- 
ing the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, to 
which, by his interest, Whichcote was now 
appointed. The church, however, had to be 
rebuilt, and during the work, which occu- 
piod somo seven years, he preached een 
before the corporation at Guildhall ing 

In o letter written to Soncroft on 24 Dec. 

1670 he givas an account of his sarvices both 

to literature and to the church, In 1674, 

along with Tillotson and Stillingfleet, he 
co-operated with certain nonconformists in 
furthering Thomas Gouge's efforts to extend 
education in Wales. 

In 1688 Whicheote was at ena on 

a visit to Oudworth at Obrist’s Oollege, 

whon he took cold and eventually died, 

Tle was interred in St, Lawrence Ohurch, 

where hig funeral sermon was preached b 

Tillotson on 24 May, His epitaph is prim 

in Strype's ‘Stow’ (iii. 47-8), There are 
ortraits of him in the provost’s lodge at 

Fein ’s College and in the gallery and hall 

of manual, the last being noted by Dr. 

‘Westcott os especially ‘characteristic,’ He 

was 0 benefactor to the university li 

and also to King’s and Emmanuel, at which 

lnst society he had founded, before his 

death, scholarships to the value of 1,0001,, 

hearing the name of William Larkin, who, 
making him his executor, entrusted him 
with the said summe to dispose of to 
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pious uses at his own discretion’ (Baker 
MS, B89). 

Whichcote left no children; his executors 
were his two nephews, the sons of Sir 
Jeremy Whicheote of the Inner Temple and 
deputy lieutenant of Middlesex. His sister 
Anne married Thomas Hayes, and was the 
mother of Philemon Hayes, minister of 
Ohilds Ercall (Ownw and Braxnway, Hist. 
of Shrewsbury, i, 408 n. 7). 

An able estimate of his merits as a divine 
feom the pen of Dr. Westcott, will be foun 
i ; Basie of Theology,’ ed, Barry, London, 

Whichcote’s works (all published posthu- 
mously) are: 1. ‘Geoopoupdva Adypara ; or, 
some Select Notions of that Learned and 
Reverend Divine of the Church of England, 
Benj. Whichcote, D.D, Faithfully collected 
from him by a Pupil and particular Friend of 

is’ London, 1688, 9. "A, Treatise of Devo- 
tion, with Morning and Evening Prayer for 
all the Days ofthe Week,’ 1607 (attributed to 


him, but no copy is known toexist). 8, ‘Se- 


lect Sermons, with a preface by the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, author of the ‘ Oharac- 
teristics,’ 1698 ; zee at Edinburgh in 
1742 by Principal Wishart. 4. ‘Several 
Discourses [ten in number], examined and 
corrected by his own Notes, and published 
by John Jeffary, D.D., erchdeacon of Nor- 
wich, London, 1701. 6, ‘The True Notion 
of Place in the Kingdom or Ohurch of Christ, 
stated by the late Dr. Whitchcot in a Ser- 
mon [on James iii, 18] preach’d by him on 
the malignity of Popery. Examined and cor- 
rected by J. Jeffery,’ London, 1717, 6. ‘The 
‘Works of the learned Benjamin Whichcote, 
D.D., rector of St. Lawrence Jewry, Lon- 
don,’4 vols. ; Aberdeen, 1751 (contams only 
the discourses). 7, ‘Moral and Religious 
Aphoriams: collected from the manuscript 
Papers of the Reverend and Learned Doctor 

ichcote, and published in MDCCIIT by 
Dr. Jeffery. Now republished, with very 
large additions from the Transcripts of the 
latter, by Samuel Balter, D.D, .. . to which 
are added Hight Letters, which passed be- 
tween Dr, Whichcote, provost of King’s 
Collegs, and Dr. Tuckney, master of Em- 
manuel College, London, 1758, 


refuce to the Eight Letters by Salter, pp. 
xvi-xxviii; Tillotgon’s Sermon preached at the 


Funerel of the Reverend Benjamin Whicheot 


(with portrait), London, 1688; Tulloch’s Ra- 
tional Theology in England in the Seventesnth 
Century, ii, 2; unpublished notes by Profes- 
sor J. E. B, Mayor in his Cambridge in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, pp. 207-806; informa- 
tion kindly afforded by the master of Emmanuel 
College.] J. S M, 
B 
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WHICHOOTE, GEORGE (1794-1891), 
eneral, born on 21 Dec. 1794, was the 
fourth son of Sir Thomas Whichcote, fifth 
baronet (1763-1824), of Aswarby Park, Lin- 
colnshire, by his wite Diana (d. 1826), third 
daughter of Edmund Turnor of Panton and 
Stoke Rochford, In 1903 he entered Rugby 
school, where he fagged for William Charles 
Maoready, the great actor. In December 
1810, on Jeaving Rughy, he joined the 52nd 
foot as a volunteer, and received a commis- 
sion as ensign on 10 Jan, 1811. In the same 
year he embarked on the Pompey, a French 
prize, to join the British army in the Spanish 
peninsula, where his regiment, with the 48rd 
and the 95th, formed the famous light divi- 
sion, He took part inthe battle of Sabugal 
on8 April, and in the combat of El Bodon 
on 26 Sept., though his regiment was not 
engeged, He assisted in the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo on 19 Jan, 1812, and of 
Badajoz on 6 April. On 8 July he became 
lieutenant, and on 22 July was present at 
the battle of Salamanca and at that of Vit- 
toria on 21 June 1813, where the 52nd car- 
ried the village of Magarita with an im- 
petuous charge. Hoe took bag with his 
regiment in the combats in the Pyrenees in 
July and August, the combat of Vera on 
8 Oct., the battle of the Nivelle on 10 Nov., 
the battle of the Nive on 10-18 Dec., the 
battle of Orthes on 27 Feb. 1814, of Tarbes 
on 12 March, and of Toulouse on 12 April, 
He was the first man in the English army 
to enter Toulouse. While in command of on 
advanced picket he observed the French re- 
treat, and, boldly pushing on, took posses- 
sion of the town. At the close of the war the 
regiment was placed in garrison at Castel- 
aorresin on the Garonne, and afterwards was 
sent to Ireland, Whichcote took part in the 
battle of Waterloo, where the 52nd com- 
pleted the rout of the imperial guard, He 
was quartered in Paris during the occupn- 
tion by the allies, and on his return home 
received the Waterloo medal and the silver 
war medal with nine clasps, before he had 
attained his ean ex the peace the 
52nd was ordered to Botany Bay, and Which- 
cote exchanged into the buffs, 

On 22 Jan. 1818 he obtained his ca 
taincy, ond in 1822 again exchanged into t! 
4th dragoon guards, He was made mojor 
on 29 Oct. 1826, lieutenant-colonel on 
28 June 1888, and colonel on 11 Nov, 18651, 
In 1826 he was placed on baer ae and on 
4 June 1857 he attained the rank of major- 
general; was promoted to be lientenant- 
general on 81 Jan. 1864, and became a full 
general on 5 Dec. 1871. In 1887 he received. 
a jubilee medal from the queen in recog- 


4 Whiddon 


nition of his services, accompanied by an 
autograph letter, Ife died on 26 Aug, 1891 
at Meriden, near Coventry, where ho had 
resided since rotiring from active scrvico, 
and was buricd there on 81 Aug, With tho 
exception of Lieutenant-colonel Hewitt, he 
‘was the last officer of the English army 
surviving who had been present at Waterloo, 
In 1842 he married Charlotte Sophia (d. 
1880), daughter of Philip Monckton, Ho 
had no issue. 

[Times, 27 Aug. 1891; Coventry Standard, 
28 Aug, 1891; Burke's Peerago and Baronetage; 
Rugby School Register ; Army mee 


WHIOCHELO, 0. JOHN M. (d. 1865), 
watercolour-painter, is said to have been a 
pupil of John Varley (q. v.}, but his manner 
suggests rather the fluence of Joshua Oris- 
tall la-v.} His oarliest work was of a purely 
topographical charactor, and some of his 
drawings were engraved for Willinson’s 
‘Londina Tilustrata’ and Pee ‘Boauties 
of England and Wales.’ He began to ox- 
hibit at the Royal Acadamy in 1810, send- 
ing chiefly marine views, and for a few years 
held the appointment of marine painter to 
tho prince regent. In 1823 Whichslo be- 
came an associate of the Watercolour So- 
ciety, and for forty yours he was o rogular 
contributor to ita exhibitions, his subjects 
being mainly yreprosontations of Tnplish 
coast and harbour scenory, with n few views 
on Dutch rivers. He usually signed his 
drawings ‘John Whichelo’ He died in 
September 1846, 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Rogot’s Iist, of 
the ‘Old Watercolour’ Socioty.J I, M. O'D, 


WHIDDON, JACOB (d, 1595), sea-cap- 
tain, » trusted servant and follower of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, who speaks of him os ‘a 
man most Valiant and honest,’ seems to have 
been with Sir Richard Greynyile in his 
voyage to Virginia in 1685, In 1688 he 
commanded Ralegh’s ship the Roebuck, in 
the fleet under Lord Howard, and is de- 
scribed as particularly active in the various 
services which could be performed by so 
small a vessel, He took possession of, and 
brought into coe the Aagship of Don 
Pedro de Valdes; ha brought supplies of 
ammunition to the fleet, and was conatantly 
employed in scouting duty. In 1594 he 
was sont out by Rolegh to make a pre- 
liminary exploration of the Orinoco, His 
object was frustrated by the governor of 
Trinidad, who a some of his crew, 
and practically obliged him to return to 
England without the information he sought. 
Whiddon was again with Ralegh in the 
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voyage to Guiana in 1595, He died on the 
return-journey to Trinidad and was buried 
there by Ralegh, who deeply deplored his 
premeeure death (Discoverie of Guiana, p. 


{Edwards's Life of Ralegh; Dofcat of the 
Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soc.) ; Lediard’s 
Naval Hist.] aK. L, 

WHIDDON, Siz JOHN (a. 1576), judge, 
‘was the eldest son of John Whiddon of 
Chagford in Devonshire, where his family had 
long been established. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Rugg, was also a native of 
Chagford. Heastudiedlaw attheInnerTemple, 
and was elected a reader in the autumn of 
1628. Failing to read on thot occasion, his 
appointment was renewed for the following 
Lent; he was again elected to the office on 
12 Noy. 1586, and was chosen treasurer on 
8 Nov. 1588, holding the office for two years. 
He was nominated a serjeant at the close of 
Henry VIII's reign, and constituted by a 
new writ a week after the king’s death. 
His arguments in court during Edward's 
reign are reported by Plowden. Whiddon 
was appointed a judge of the queen’s bench, 
almost immediately after Mary's accession, 
by patent dated 4 Oct. 1553, and on 27 Jan, 
1654-5 he was knighted, Ho was the frst 
judge to ride toWestminster Hall on a horse 
or gelding instead of a mule, according to 
previous custom. In April 1657, after the 
tising of Thomas Stafford (1631P-1557) 
[q. v:], he was sent down to Yorkshire to 

the prisoners, and it is said that he re- 
ceived the commission of general, giving 
him authority to raise forces to quell any 
further risings. It is even stated that, owing 
to the unsettled state of the country, he sat 
on the bench in full armour. His patent 
‘was renewed on Elizobeth’s accession, and 
he continued in his office until his death, 
Ife died at Chegford on 27 Jan. 1676-6, and 
was buried in the parish church. He was 
twice married. By his first wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Hollis, he had one 
aaa el, Joan, married to John Ashley of 
London ; by his second, Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Williom Shilston, he had 
six song and seven daughters. 

Vivian's Visitations of Devon, 1895; Fosa's 
Judges, vy. 645; Prince's Worthies of Devon, 
1701, p. 693; Machyn's Diary (Camden Soc.), 
p. 342; Calendar of Inner Temple Records, 
1896, vol. i, passim; Dugdale’s Origines Juri- 
disiales, 1680, pp. 38, 118, 164, 170.] 

E, I. G, 

WHINCOP, THOMAS (@. 1780), com- 

ilex, came of & London family which pro- 


uced several divines of fair se in the 
seventeenth century, John Whincop or 


‘Wincopp was appointed rector of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in 5 anuary 1641~2,0 post which 
he resigned in 1648, though two years later 
he preached two sermons before the House 
of Commons (Journals, ii. 992), His son, 
Thomas Whincop, D.D., was appointed rector 
of St. Mary Abchurch on 10 Noy. 1681 
ched the Spital sermon in 1701, an 

ied in 1710 (tinewnssr, Novum Reperto- 
rium, p. 297; cf. Corn, Athena, Add. MS, 
5888, f. 28), The compiler may have bean a 
son ofthis Dr. Whincop, but virtually nothing 
is known concerning him save that, he lost 
considerable sums in the ‘SouthSea bubble’ 
during 1721, and died at Totteridge, where 
ho was buried on 1 Sept. 1780. Seventeen 
= after his death was printed, as by the 

te Thomas Whincop, ‘Scanderbeg; or Love 
and Liberty: a Tragedy. To which is added 
a List of all the Dramatic Authors, with 
some Account of their Lives; and of all the 
Dramatic Pieces published in the English 
Janguage to the year 1747’ (London, 1747, 
8yo). Tho work wes nominally edited and 
brought up to date by Martha Whincop, the 
widow of the compiler, who dedicated the 
volume to the Earl of Middlesex and ob- 
tained a goodly list of subscribers; but it is 
clear that some of the articles were pre- 
rales by the Roseanne compiler Jobn 

ottley {9- ve}, and it is poms le that the 
whole ‘ List’ was thoroughly revised by his 
hands (see List, pp. 264-8). The dramatic 
authors are divided into two alphabetical 
categories, those who flourished before and 
those who flourished after 1660, and the 
double columns are embellished by a number 
of small medallion portraits engrayed by 
N. Parr, At the end is an index of the 
titles of plays. The book is neatly arranged, 
bat cannot claim to be more than a hasty 
Compilation, based for the most part upon 
the ‘English Dramatic Poets’ (1691) of 
Gerord Langbaine the younger. ‘Whincop’s 
labours have long since been merged in 
those of Victor, Baker, and Reed. The 
British Museum has e copy of the ‘ List’ 
with copious manuscript notes by Joseph 
Tfaslewood. 

[Baker's Biogr, Dram. i. 745; Lowe's Bibl. 
Account of Theatrical Literature, 1888, p. 260; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iv, 9; Brit, Mus, 
Cat, ‘The connection, if any, between Thomas 
Whineop ond the William Whincopp, M.D. 
(1780-1882), noticed in Dovy’s Athens Suf 
foleionses, ili, £. 206, has not been ee 


WHINYATES, Sm EDWARD 
CHARLES (1782-1865), general, born on 
6 May 1782, was third son of Major Thomaa 
Whinyates (1765-1806) of Abbotsleigh, 


Whichcote 4 Whiddon 


nition of his services, accompanied by an 
autograph letter. He died on 26 Ang. 1891 
at Meriden, near Coventry, where he had 
Tesided since retiring from active service, 
and was buried there on 81 Aug, With iho 
exception of Lieutenant-colonel Howitt, he 
wae the last officer of the English army 
surviving who had been present at Waterloo, 
In 1842 he marrivd Charlotte Sophia * 
1880), daughter of Philip Monckton, Ile 
had no issue, 














































WHICHOOTE, GEORGE (1794-1891), 
eneral, born on 21 Dec. 1794, was the 
fourth son of Sir Thomas Whichcote, fifth 
baronet (1763-1824), of Aswarby Park, Lin- 
colnshire, by his wile Diana (d. 1826), third 
daughter of Edmund Turnor of Panton and 
Stoke Rechford. In 1808 he entered Rugby 
school, where he fagged for William Charles 
Macready, the great actor. In Decembor 
1810, on leaving Itugby, he joined the 52nd 
foot asa volunteer, and received a commis- 
sion as ensignon 10 Jon, 1811. Inthe same| [Times, 27 Aug. 1891; Covontry Standard, 
year he embarked on the Pompey, a French | 28 Aug. 1891; Burke's Peerage and Baronetago; 
prize, to jom the British armyin the Spanish | Rugby School Register ; Army Lists,] 
peninsula, where his regiment, with the 43rd EY, 0. 
and the 96th, formed the famous light divi-| WHIOCHELO, 0. JOHN M. (d, 1865), 
sion, He took part in the battle of Sab ‘Watercolour-painter, is said to haye been a 
on April, and in the combat of El Bodon | pupil of John Varley i .¥.], but his manner 
on 25 Sepi., though his regiment was not | suggests rather the influence of Joshua Oris- 
engaged, Ho assisted in the storming of {q. vd His earliest work was of a purely 
Ciudad Rodrigo on 19 Jan, 1812, and of | topographical character, and somo of his 
Badajoz on G April, On 8 July he became wings Were engraved for Wilkinson's 
lieutenant, and on 22 July was present at | ‘Londina Illustrate’ and Brayley’s ‘Boauties 
of England and Wales’ Ifo bogan io ox~ 


the battle of Salamance and at that of Vit- f i 
toria on 21 June 1818, where the 52nd car- | hibit at the Royal Academy in 1810, sond- 
ing chiefly marine views, and for a fow yoars 


Tied the village of Magarita with an im- 
held the appointmont of marine paintor to 


petuous charge. He took part with his 

regiment in the combats in the Pyreneas in | the prince tegent, In 1823 Whichwlo bo- 

July and Angust, the combat of Vera on | came an associate of the Watorcolour So- 

3 Oct., the battle of the Nivelle on 10 Nov, | ciety, and for forty years he was a rogular 
contributor to its exhibitions, his subjects 


the battle of the Nive on 10-18 Dec., the 
battle of Orthes on 27 Feb, 1814, of Tarbes | being mainly representations of Inglish 
coast and harbour scenery, with a fow vicws 


on 12 March, and of Toulouse on 12 April. 
on Dutch rivers, He usually signed his 


He was the first man in the English army 
to enter Toulouse. While in commend of an | drawings ‘John Whichelo” Uo died in 
September 1866, 


advanced picket he observed the French re- 
treat, and, boldly pushing on, took posses- [Redgrave's Diet, of Artista; Rogot’s Ist. of 
the ‘Old Watercolour’ Bocioty.] I", M, O'D. 


sion of the town, At the close of the war the 
regiment was placed in garrison at Castel- 
.WHIDDON, JACOB (a. 1595), sea-cap- 
tain, a trusted servant and follower of Mir 


sarrasin on the Garonne, and afterwards was 
sent to Ireland, Whichcote took part in the 

Walter Ralegh, who speake of him as ‘a 

man most valiant and honest,’ seems 10 havo 


battle of Waterloo, where the 52nd com- 
been with Sir Richard Greynvile in his 


pleted the rout of the imperial guard. He 

was quartered in Paria during the ocoups- 
voyage 10 Virginia in 1685. In 1688 he 
commanded Ralegh’s ship tho Roobuck, in 


tion by the allies, and on his return home 
received the Waterloo medal and the silver 

the fleet under Lord JIoward, and ig de. 
scribed ag Fepoules active in the varioug 


war medal with nine pt before he had 
services which could be performed by so 


attained his majority, er the peace the 

52nd was ordered to Botany Bay, and Which- 

cote exchanged into the buffs, small a vessel. Ho took possession of, and 
brought into poner: the flagship of Don 
Pedro de Valdes; he brought supplies of 


On 22 Jan. 1818 he obtained his ca 
taincy, and in 1822 again exchanged into the 

ammunition to the float, and was constantly 
employed in scouting duty, In 1504 he 


4th dragoon guards. He was made major 
on 29 Oct. 1825, lieutenant-colonel ‘on 
wes sent out by Ralogh to make a pre- 
Y exploration of the Orinoco, Tis 


28 June 1888, and colonel on 11 Nov, 1951, 
In 1825 he was placed on eee and on 

object was frustrated by the governor of 
Trinidad, who imprisoned some of his crow, 


4 June 1857 he attained the rank of major- 

general; ‘ air to - liewtenant- 

general on ‘ox 7 ond became a full/ and practically oblized him 

general on 5 Dec. 1871, In 1887 he received England withoat the ndirina tan hs pag 
% jubilee medal from the queen in recog- | Whiddon was again ‘with Ralegh in the 
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voyage to Guiana in 1596. Ile died on the 
return-journey to ‘I'rinidad and was buried 
there by Ralegh, who deeply deplored his 
po death (Discoverie of Guiana, p. 


[Edwards's Lifo of Ralegh; Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soc.) ; Lediard’s 
Naval Hist.] iE, 

WHIDDON, Sr JOHN (d. 1576), judge, 
was the eldest son of John Whiddon of 
Ohagford in Devonshire, where his family had 
long been established. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Rugg, was also a native of 
Chagford, Hestudiedlaw atthe InnerTemple, 
and was elected a reader in the autumn of 
1628, Failing to read on that occasion, his 
appointment was renewed for the following 
Lent; he was again elected to the office on 
12 Nov. 1685, and was chosen treasurer on 
8 Novy. 1588, holding the office for two years. 
He was nominated a serjoant at the close of 
Henry VIII's reign, and constituted by a 
new writ a weelc after the Iing’s death, 
Tlie arguments in court during Edward's 
reign are reported by Plowden. Whiddon 
‘was appointed a judge of the queen’s bench, 
almost immediately after Mary’s accession, 
by patent dated 4 Oct. 1658, and on 27 Jan. 
1654-5 he was knighted. He was the first 
judge to ride to Westminster IIall on a horse 
or gelding instend of a mule, according to 
previous custom. In April 1657, after the 
rising of Thomas Stafford (1531P-1567) 
[q. vi ho was sent down to Yorkshire to 
iy the prisoners, and it is said that he re- 
ceived the commission of general, giving 
him authority to raise forces to quell any 
furthor risings. It is even atated that, owing 
to the unsettled state of the country, he sat 
on the bench in full armour. Ilia patont 
‘was renewed on Elizabeth’s accession, and 
he continued in his office until his death, 
Ife died at Chagford on 27 Jan. 1675~6, and 
was buried in the parish church. He was 
twice marriod. By his first wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Hollis, he had one 
doughter, Joan, married to John ey of 
Gandan by his second, Elizabeth, daughter 
and cohoiress of William Shilston, he had 
six sons ond seven daughters. 

Vivian's Visitationa of Devon, 1895; Foss’s 
Judges, v. 646; Prince's Worthies of Devon, 
1701, p. 508; Muachyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.), 
p. 942; Calondar of Inner Templo Records, 
1896, vol. i. passim; Dugdale’s Ovigines Juri- 
diciales, 1680, pp, 38, 118, 164, Nee eG 


WHINCOP, THOMAS (d, 1780), com- 
pilor, came of a London family which pro- 
duced several divines of fair =e in the 
seventeenth century, Jobn incop or 


‘Winco »p Was appointed rector of St, Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in January 1611-2,0 post which 
he resigned in 1643, though two years later 
he poe two sermons before the House 
of Commons (Journals, ii. 992). Hia son, 
Thomas Whincop, D.D., was appointed rector 
of St. Mary Abchurch on 10 Nov. 1681, 
Peele? the ope sermon in 1701, and 

ied in 1710 (lennassx, Novum Reperto- 
rium, R 207; of. Coun, Athena, Add. MS. 
5883, f. 28). The compiler may have been a 
son of this Dr. Whincop, but virtually nothing 
is known concerning him save that he lost 
considerable sums in the ‘South Sea bubble’ 
during 1721, and died at Totteridge, where 
he was buried on 1 Sept. 1780. Seventeen 
yous after his death was printed, as by the 

te Thomas Whincop, ‘Scanderbeg; or Lave 
and Liberty: a Tragedy. To which is added 
a List of all the Desmatic Authors, with 
some Account of their Lives; and of all the 
Dramatic Pieces published in the English 
language to the year 1747’ (London, 1747, 
8vo). The work was nominally edited and 
brought up to date by Martha Whincop, the 
widow of the compiler, who dedicated the 
volume to the Earl of Middlesex and ob- 
tained a goodly list of subscribers; but it is 
clear that some of the articles were pre- 
raed by the eeetloel compiler John 

ottley q. v.], and it is prota @ that the 
whole ‘ List’ was be ly revised by his 
hands (see List, pp. 204-8). The dramatic 
authors are divided into two alphabetical 
categorier, those who flourished before and 
those who flourished after 1660, and the 
double columns are embellished by a number 
of small medallion portraits engraved by 
N. Parr, At the end is an index of the 
titles of plays, The bool: is neatly arranged, 
but cannot claim to be more than a hasty 
compilation, based for the most part upon 
the ‘English Dramatic Poets’ (1691) of 
Gerard Langbaine the younger. Whincop’s 
labours have long since been merged in 
those of Victor, Baker, ond Reed, The 
British Museum has a copy of the ‘List’ 
with copious manuscript notes by Joseph 
Tinslewood. 

[Baker's Biogr. Dram, i. 745; Lowe's Bibl. 
Account of Theatrical Literature, 1888, p. 360; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser, iv. 9; Brit, Mus, 
Cat, ‘The connection, if any, betwaen Thomas 
Whincop and the William Whincopp, M.D. 
(1769-1882), noticed 1m Davy’s Athenm Sui 
foleienses, iii, f. 208, has not been thee) 


WHINYATES, Sim EDWARD 
CTIARLES (1782-1865), general, born on 
6 May 1782, was third eon of Major Thomas 
Whinyates (1755-1806) of Abhotsleigh, 
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they should be left behind; and when he was 
told that this would break Whinyntes's 
heart, he replied: ‘Damn his heart; let my 
orders be obeyed.’ However, Whinyates 
eventually obtained leave to bring thom into 
the field, together with his sixguns. When 
Ponsonby’s brigade charged D’irion’s corps, 
he followed it with his rocket sections, and 
fired several volleys of ground-roclats with 

d effect against the French cavalry 
¢ Waterloo Lotters, pp. 203-10). Ile then 
rejoined his guns, which were placod in 
front of Picton’s division. In the conres of 
the day he had three horsos shot under him, 
‘was struck on the leg, and severoly wounded 
in the left arm, [le received a brovot 
majority und the Waterloo medal, and after- 
wards the Peninsular silyer medal with 
clasps for Busaco and Albuora, 

At the end of 1816 the rockot, troop went 
to England to be reduced, and Whinyatos 
‘was appointed to a mp of drivers in tho 
army of occupation, with which he remainod 
till 1818, @ commanded II troop of 
horae artillery from 1828 to 22 July 1880, 
when he became regimontal licutunant- 
colonel, He was made KIT. in 1823 ond 
OB, in 1881, Ile had command of ihe 
horae artillery at Woolwich from Novembor 
1884 to May 1840, ond of the artillery in 
the northern district for eloven pet altor- 
wards, having become regimontal colonel on 
23 Noy, 1841. 

On 1 April 1862 he was appointed diructor~ 
general of artillery, and on 19 Aug. com- 
mendant at Woolwich, where ho romainod 
til 1 June 1856. He had boon promoted 
major-general on 20 June 1854, and bocame 
lieutenant-genoral on 7 Juno 1856, and gone- 
ral on 10 Dec, 1864, Ie was mado K.O,B, 
on 18 Moy 1860. He hud become colancl- 
commandant of a battalion on ] April 1866, 
and was transferred to tho horse artillory on 
22 July 1864, Ie was ‘an olticor whoso 
ability, zeal, and services havo hardly boon 

assed in the regiment,’ (Duncan, ti, 87), 
died at Cheltenham on 25 Dee, 18Gb, 

In 1827 he hed married Elizabeth, onl: 
daughter of Samuol Compton of Wood tn ' 
North Riding, Yorkshire, Io left. no chil- 
ren, He had five brothors, of whom four 
served with distinction in tho amy and 


navy, 
tthe eldest, Rear-admirel Tuomas Wrin- 
¥4tns (1778-1857), born on 7 Sept. 1778, 
entered the navy as first-class volunteer on 
24 May 1798, To commanded a boat in the 
attack and capture of Martinique in March 
1794, and assisted in boarding the I'rench 
te Bienvenue, He was also prosent at 
the capture of St. Lucia and Guadeloupe, 

















































Devonshire, by Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, bart., of Thirkleby Park, 
Yorkshire, He was educated at Mr. New- 
combe’s school, Hackney, and at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, which he en- 
tered as 9 cadet on 16 May 1796. He was 
commissioned as second lieutenant in the 
royal artillery on 1 March 1798, and became 
lieutenant ov 2 Oct. 1799. He served in the 
expedition of that year to the Helder, and in 
the expedition to Madeira in 1801, When 
Madeira was evacuated at the peace of 
Amiens, he went with his company to 
Jamaica, and was made adjutant. On 8July 
1805 he was promoted second captain, and 
came home, He served os adjutant to the 
artillery in the attack on Copenhagen in 
1807, In the following year he was posted 
to D troop of the horse artillery. : 

In February 1810 he embarked with it for 
the Peninsule, but the Camilla transport, on 
board of which he was, nearly foundered, and 
had to put back. Owing to this, D troop did 
not takethe fieldasaunit till 1811; but Whin- 
yates was present at Busaco on 27 Sept. 1810, 
and acted as adjutant to the officer command- 
ing theartillery. HewasatAlbueraon 16 May 
1611 with four guns, and there are letters of 
his describing this and subsequent actions 
(Warxrarzs, pp. 69 sq.) He and his troop 
took part in the cavalry affair at Usagre on 
25 Afey and in the actions at Fuentes de 
Guinaldo and Alden de Ponte on 25 and 
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In 1812 the troop was with Hill's corps 
on the Tagus; and at Ribera, on 24 July, 
Whinyates made such good use of two 
guns that the French commander Lalle- 
mand inquired his name, and sent him 
message: ‘Tell that brave man thatif it had 
not been for him, I should have beaten your 
cavalry’ (Wuinyares, P. 63). The captain 
of D troop died at Madrid on 22 Oct., and 
for the next four months ‘Whinyates was in 
command of it, It distinguished itself at 
San Mufioz on 17 Nov., at the close of the 
yetreat from Burgos, five ont of its six 
being injured, General Long, whocommanded 
the cavalry to which it was attached, after- 
wards wrote of the troop that he ha neyer 
witnessed ‘more exemplary conduct in 
quarters, nor more distinguished zeal and 
gallantry in the field,’ 

On 24 Jan, 1818 Whinyates became caps 
tain, and consequently left the Peninsula im 

arch, His service there won him no pro- 
motion,.2s brevet rank waa not given at that 
fime to second captains, In Tala he was 
appointed to the second rocket troo y and he 
commanded it at Waterloo. W, ington, 
tho did not believe in rockets, ordered that 
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He was in Lord Bridport’s action of 23 June 
17965, and in that of Sir John Warren on 
12 Oct. 1798. He was commissioned as 
Nieutenant on 7 Sop 1799, and as com- 
mander on 16 May 1805. In April 1807 he 
was appointed to the Frolic, an 18-gun brig 
of 384 tons. He took her out to a ‘West 
Indies, and spent five years there, being pre- 
sent at the recapturo of Martinique on 
ae 1809, and of Guadeloupe on 5 Feb. 


He was made post captain on 12 Aug. 
1812, and on his way home, in charge of 
convoy, he was attacked on 18 Oct. by the 
United States sloop Wasp of 484 tons. The 
Frolic had been much damaged in a gale, 
and after an action of fifty minutes, in which 
moro then half her crew were killed or 
‘wounded, including her commander, she was 
boarded and takon. She was recovered, and 
the Wasp was taken by the Poictiers the 
some day, ‘The court-martial which tried 
Whinyates for the loss of his ship acquitted 
him most honourably, as having done all 
that could be done (Jauns, Naval History, 
vi, 158-62), In 1816 he was appointed to a 
corvette, but she was paid off at the peace. 
He was promoted rear-admiral on 1 Oct. 
1846, and died unmarried ot Ohettenham on 
15 March 1867. He received tho silver war 
medal with flve clasps. 

The fourth son of Major Thomas Whin- 
yates, Captain Guonan Barrrneron Wain- 
yarns (1788-1808), born on 31 Aug. 1788, 
entered the navy as first-class volunteer in 
1797, and_ saw much active service, chiefly 
in the Mediterranean, In 1805, as lieu- 
tenant in the Spencer, 74 s, he served 
under Nelson in the blockade of Toulon, the 
voyage to the West Indies, and the blockade 
of Cadiz; but his ship, which formed part 
of the inshore squadron, was sent to Gibral~ 
tar for provisions three days before Trafalgar. 
He was in Duckworth’s action of St, Do- 
mingo on 6 Feb. 1806. In 1807 he com- 
manded the Bergire sloop in the Mediter- 
yanean and the Ohannel, Ile died of con~ 
sumption, brought on by hardship and ex- 
posure, on 5 Aug. 1808. 

The fifth son, Major-general FanpsRiok 
“Witntax Waryarrs (1798-1881), born on 
99 Aug. 1798, was commissioned as second 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 14 Dec. 
1811, and became lieutenant on 1 July 1812. 


Tle was presont at the bombardment of 


Algiers on 27 Ang. 1816, being in command 
of a detachment of s 


7 able, He has left » graphic account 
oft. 


e bombardment, and of a conference with 
the dey three days afterwards (Royal En- 
gineeré Journal, xi, 28). Tle received the 









appers and miners on the | on 
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medal. Hesetved with the army of occupation 
in Franca, and made reports on some of the 


French fortresses saa in the Royal Engi- 
neers’ Institute, 

manding royal engineer with the field force 
in New Brunswick when the disputed terri- 
oe invaded by the state of Maine in 


hotham). He was com- 


He was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
on 9 Noy. 1846, and colonel on 16 Dec. 1864, 
He retired as major-general on 13 Jan. 1856, 
and died at Cheltenham on 9 Jan. 1881. He 
married, on 26 Jan, 1880, Sarah Marianne, 
second daughter of Charles Whalley of Stow- 
on-Wold, Gloucestershire, and had six chil- 
dren, four of whom became officers of the 


army. 

Thosixth eon, General Fxanore PRANKCAND 
Waurrares (1796-1887), born on 80 June 
1796, entered the Hast Indie Company’s ser- 
vice at the age of sixteen, and was gazetted 
as lioutenant-fireworker in the Madras artil- 
ey in July 1818. After serving in Ceylon 
and against the Pindéris, he took part in the 
Mahratta war of 1817-19 as a subaltern in 
A troop horseartillery,and received the medal 
with clasp for Maheidpoor (21 Dee, 1817), 
Promoted captain on 24 Oct. 1824, he served 
at the siege of Kittoor at the end of that year, 
Hoe was principal commissary of ordnance 
from 1845 to 1850, ond then had command 
of the horse artillery, and of the Madras ar- 
tillery oa brigadier, He left India in 1854, 
having ‘ filled, with the highest credit to him- 
self, every appointment and command con- 
nected with his corps’ (general order, 10 Feb. 
1854), He became major-general on 28 Nov. 
1864, lieutenant-goneral on 14 July 1867, and 

eral on 21 Jan. 1872. He died without 
issue at Bath on 22Jon.1887. On 7 Aug. 1826 
he had married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Campbell of Ormidale, Argyllshire. 

{Whinyates Fomily Records, by Major 
General I'rederick TI, Whinyates, 1894, 8 vols. 
4to, radi sree ee ons aM 

i 3 inyates pedigree in Genoalogist, 
coe aa B25; Epedias of Royal Ar. 
tillery Institution, vol. v. pp. vii~ix ; Colonel 
F,A. Whinyates's From Corufia to Sevastopol, 
1884; Duncan's History of the Royal Artillery ; 
Records of the Royal Horse Artillery; O'Byrne's 
Naval Biogr.; Royal Enginears' Journal, xi. 81; 
information furnished by Major-generel F. T. 
Whinyatos. | ELM. t. 

WHIPPLE, GEORGE MATHEWS 
ae physicist, the son of Georga 

ipple, a native of Devonshire, was born 

16 Sept, 1842 at Teddington, Middlesex, 
where hia father wos master of the public 
school, He was educsted at the grammar 
school, Kingston-on-Thames, at Dr. Wil- 
liome’s private school at Richmond, Surrey, 
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in December. Ilo was promoted to be captain 
on 13 May 1807, and commanded the rocket 
troop of horse artillory of the centre division 
of the grand army undor tho Marquis of 
Hastings in the Pindari and Maratha war at 
the end of 1817 and bepinnmng of 1818, after 
which he took the troop to Mirat, whors, on 
26 July 1820, he wes appointod to act as 
brigade-major. Ile was promoted to bo major 




































and st King’s College, London, taking a de- 
eo of B.Sc. at the university of London in 
Feri, During thirty-five years, from 4 Jan. 
1858, when he entered the Kew Observatory 
in s subordinate capacity, he identified him- 
self with the activity of that establishment, of 
which he became magnetic assistant in 1862, 
chief assistant in November 1868, and super- 
intendent in 1876. He drew the plates for 
‘Warren de 1a Rue's ‘ Researches in Solar | on 19 July 1821. . 
Physics,’ 1865-8; improved the Kew mag-; He commanded the lat brigade of horso 
netic instruments; invented, besides other alee oe the army assembled at Agra, 
optical apparatus, a device for testing the | under Lord Combermore, in Decombor 1826, 
dark shades of sextants (Proceedings Royal | for the siega of Bhartpur, The placo was 
Society, xxv, 42); and made, with Oaptain | captured by assault on 18 Jan. 1826, and 
Heaviside in 1878, a series of pendulum | Whish was mentioned in despatches ond 
experiments, repeated with Colonel Herschel | promoted to be lieutenant~colonel for dis- 
in 1881, and with General Walker in 1888, | tinguished service in the field from 19 Jan. 
for determining the constant of gravitation. | On 28 Dec. 1896 he was appointed to com- 
‘Wind-pressure and velocity were his life- | mand the Karnal and Sirhind division of ar- 
long study; he carried out at the Orystal | tillery. He was made a companion of tho 
Palace in 1874 a reinvestigation of the “cup- | order of the Bath, military division, on the 
Buemometer’ invented by Thomes Romney | occasion of the queen's coronation in 1888; 
Robinson [q. y.]; and with General (Sir) | appointed a colonol commandant of artillory, 
Richard Strachey in 1890 conducted a re-| with rank of brigadier-general and with 1 
search in cloud-photography under the me-{ seat on the military bose on 21 Dee; and 
teorological council, communicating the re-| in February 1889 succeeded M jor-genoral 
sults to the Royal Society on 28 April 1891 | Faithful in command of the presidency divi- 
(i, xlix. 467), sion of artillery at Dum Dum, He was pro- 
Whipple contributed freely to scientific | moted to be major-general ou 23 Noy. 1841, 
collections, especially to the ‘Quarterly | and went on furlough to England until tho 
Journal’ of the Meteorological car of | end of 1847, 
which body he became a member on 18 April | Whish was *ppointed to the conumand at 
1874. He served on its council (1876 to} Lehore of the unjab division on 28 Jan, 
1887), and acted as its foreign secretary | 1848, In August © was given iho com- 
)., He sat also for many years on | mand of the Multan fleld forco, sight ihou- 
the council of the Physical Society of Lon- | sand strong, to operate against Mulraj, and 
don, and was elected a fellow of the aon towards the end of the month took up a posi. 
Astronomical Society on 12 April 1 472, | tion in front of Multan, Tho sisge commenced 
He was assistant examiner in natural ton on 7 Sept., but, owing to the defection of Shir 
sophy to the university of London (187 1), | Si 1. a-week later, W hish withdrew lislorons 
and in the science and art department, | to Tybi, and a period of inaction followed, 
South Kensington (1879-82 and 1884-9), | which enabled Mulraj, the dofendor of Mul. 
The magnatic section of the ‘Report on the | tan, to improve his defences and 40 increas 
Eruption of Krakaton, published by the | his af acpraios In the beginning of November 
Royal Society in 1888, was compiled by him, | Mulra} threw up battaries which throntonod 
eee at ond in Surrey on 8 Feb, Bibra 's arr » and on 7 Nov, a Anccessful 
9 ; action resulted in the destruction of Mulva}’ 
[Men of the Time, 18th ed, 1891; Nature, | advanced batteries and the caplure of les 
blake etl omen a Ve ; Quarterly | guns, On 21 Dec, Whish was reinforced by 
cal Soc} . ‘ . 
Boyal Society's Cat. Beeens Pen a xx. 113;/ a column from Bombay, and on Ohristmaa 


pe day was able to occupy his old position, On 
Sm WILLIAM SAMPSON 


Dec. the enemy wore driven £ } 
WHISH, suburbs, The sion. ced on the 
3 : @ recommonced ov 

eee), Prdbere-s eneral, Bengal ar-| 28th, the city was ‘captured on 2 San teas. 
eilery, son : R Whish, rector of West | and the siege of the citadel pressed Sorwaril. 
; alton and vicar of Wickford, Essex, bya} On 22 Jon. all was ready to storm when 
pananter of William Sandys, was born at | Mulraj surrendered, 

orthwold on ee 1787, He received a Leaving a strong portion in Multan 
ae as lieutenant in the Bengal ar-} Whish marched to jofn Lord Gough, cap- 

ery on 21 Aug, 1604, and arrived in India turing the fort of Ohiniot, ou 9 Heb, an 
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which day the advanced portion of his 
force reached Ramnagar. Anticipating Lord 
Gough's orders, Whish secured the fords of 
the Chenab at Woazirabad, and on 21 Feb. 
commanded the Ist division of Lord Gough’s 
army at the battle of Gujrat. For his services 
he received the thanks of thegovernor-general 
of the court of directors of the East India 
Company, and of both houses of parliament, 
He was promoted to be a Imight commander 
of the order of the Bath, military division 

London Gazette, 23 March, 19 April, 6 June 

819), and was transferred to the command 
of the Bengal division of the army in March, 
In October 1851 he was appomted to the 
Oia-Jhelum division, but before assuming 
command went home on furlough. Ie was 
promoted to be lieutenant-general on 11 Nov. 

851. Ile died at Olaridge’s Hotel, Brook 
Street, London, on 25 Feb, 1858. 

‘Whish married, in 1809, a daughter of 
George Dixon, by whom he left a family, 
His eldest son, G. Palmer Whish, peneral of 
the Bongal staff corps, served with his father 
at Gujrat, Another son, Henry Edward 
Whush, major-general of the Bengal staff 
corps, served with his father at the siego of 
Multan, ond was in the Indian mutiny cam- 
paign, 

(India Office Recorda; Stubbs’s Hist. of the 
Bengal Artillery; Edwardes's Year on the 
Punjab Frontier, 1848-9; Gough and Innes‘s 
The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars; Lewrence- 
Archer's Commontaries on the Punjab Cam- 

ign, 1848-9 ; ‘Times (London), 1 March 1863 ; 

ent, Mag. June 1863; Men of the ed 


WHISTLER, DANIEL (1619-1684), 
physician, son of William Whistler of Elving- 
ton, Oxfordshire, was born at Walthamstow 
in Hasex in 1619, Ife was educated at the 
school of Thame, Oxfordshire, and entered 
Merton Oollegse, Oxford, in January 1689, 
ie graduated B.A, in 1612, On 8 Aug. 1642 
he began the study of physic ot the university 
of Leyden, where hoe graduated M.D, on 
19 Oct, 1645, having in the interval re(urned 
to Oxford to take iis M.A, degree (8 T'eb. 
1644), Ilisinangural dissertation at Leyden, 
road 18 Oct, 1646, ‘De Morbo puorili Anglo- 
rum, quem patrio idiomate indigens vocant 
7 The ‘Rickets,”” is his only published work, 
and is the first printed hook on rickets, He 
reprinted itin 1684. The disenso was at that 
time the subject of much active observation 
by Francis Glisson [9. v.], and o committee, 
seven in number, of the College of Physicians 
which worked with him had made the subject 
well lmown, though Glisson’selaborate‘Trac- 
tatus de Rachitide’ did not appear till 1650, 
‘Whistlor's thesis contains no original obser- 
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vations, but many hypotheses and reports of 
the views of others who are not named. 
It is clearly based on the current discussion, 
and takes nothing from the originality of 
Paneer 0 » He proposes the name 
‘ Peedossplanchnosteocaces’ for the disease, 
but no subsequent writer has used the word. 
He was incorporated M.D. at Oxford on 
20 May 1647, and was elected a fellow of 
the College of Physicians on 18 Dec, 1649, 
On 13 June 1648 he was elected professor 
of geometry at Gresham Oollege, and was 
at fhe same time Linacre reader at Oxford, 
He took care of wounded seamen in the 
Dutch war of 1652, and in October 1658 
was desired to accompany Bulstrode White- 
locke [g. v.] to Sweden, His first case 
(Wirecocks, p. 188) was a broken arm, 
and his next a broken leg, and he himself set 
both. De spoke Latin and French, and 
wrote Latin verses on the abdication of 
Queen Ohristina of Swaden, which are printed 
in the ‘Journal of the Swedish Embassy’ (ii. 
474), In July 1654 he returned to London. 
At the College of Physicians he delivered the 
Tlarveian oration in 1659, was twelve times 
censor, registrar from 1674 to 1082, treasurer 
in 1682, and in 1683 president. He married 
in 1657, and died on 1] May 1684, while pre- 
sident, of pneumonia, and was buried in 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, His house 
hades the et . et 
thought agreeable by Samuel Pepys [q. v. 
who tien dined and supped with im Tey 
walked together to view the ravages of the 
Great Fire of 1666, John Evelyn also liked 
his conversation. He was negligant as 
registrar, and as president of the College of 
Physicians took little care of its property. 
His portrait was presented in 1704 to the 
College of Physicians. 

(Munk’s Coll. of Phys, i. 249; Journal of the 
Swedish Embassy, London, 1772; Norman 
Moore's History of the First Treatise on Rickots, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, vol. xx. ; 
Ward’s Gresham Professors; Pepys's Diary, 
6 vole, 1889; Evelyn’a Diary. ] N.M 

WHISTON, JOIIN (d. 1780), bookseller, 
‘was the son of William Whiston [q. v.], and 
was probably born within five years of his 
father’s marriage in 1609, though he is 
lmown to have been a younger son. Ho set 
up as a bookseller in Fleet Street, and en- 
joyed the coveted, though nominal, distinc- 
tion of being one of the printers of the votes 
of the House of Commons. He was one of 
the earliest issuers of regular priced cata- 
Jogues (Niomots, Lit, Anecd, iii, 668). 
1786 he bought and issued a priced catalogue 
of Edmund Ohishull’s library. Shortly after 
this dete be seems to haye been in partner- 
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bridge. He was an industrious student, 
particularly in mathematics, but had much 
difficulty m supporting himself, os his 
father had died in January 1685-6, lonvin 
® widow and seven children. Ho manage 
to live upon 100/, till he took his B.A. do- 
gree in 1690. He was clected to « follow- 
ship on 16 July 1691 (Memoirs, p. 78), and 
graduated M.A. in 1698, Ilo had scruples 
as to taking the oaths to William and Mary, 
and resolved not to apply to any bishop who 
had taken the placo of one of the doprived 
nonjurors. He therefore went io William 
Lloyd (1627-1717) [q. v.], bishop of Lich- 
fel, hy whom ho was ordainod deacon in 
September 1698. Ie returnod to Onmbridgo, 
Museum possesses a copy with a large num- | intending to take pupils. IIo must have bean 
ber of marginal notes and addenda written regarded as a young man of high promise. 
by Whiston, Other biographical memoranda | Archbishop Tillotaon (also educated at Clare 
ol no great yalue were supplied by Whiston } Ilall) sent a nephew to bo one of his pupils. 
to John Nichols, and acknowledged by him | Whiston’s ill-health, howover, decided lim 
in his ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ Whiston’sshop | to give up tuition, Mis ‘bosom friend? Li- 
was known as a meeting-place and house of | chard Laughton was chaplain to John Moore 
call for men of lettera, and 2 comic encoun- (yee 14) fq. v], bishop of Norwich, 
ter is reported to have taken place thers be-| Moore had previously sont Whiston 5h, to 
tween Warburton and his pavers: Dr. | help him as a student, and now allowed an 
Jobn Jackson, In 1765 Whiston bought the | exchange or pane between Whiston and 
Ubrary of Adam Anderson (1692P-1765) Laughton, Whilechaplainto Mooro, Whiston 
(g.v.] He probably retired soon after this, | published his first bool. Ile had beon ¢ igno- 
and nothing further is known of him save miniously paarng oie fictitious hypothosvs 
that he diedon 3 May 1780, Hiselder brother, | of the Cartesian philosophy’ at Cambridgo, 
George Whiston, is stated to have been for a | but he had hoard some of owton’s lecturos, 
and was induced to study the ¢ Principia’ by a 
paper of David Gregory (1661-1708) [q. v,] 
is ‘New Theory of the Earth’ waa sub- 
mitted in manuscript to Newton himacl{, to 
Wren, and to Bentley, It was praised by 
lish Literature; Timperley’s Cyclopedia, 1842, | Locke (letter to Molynoux of 22 lob. LONG), 
bp. 772, 782,) tT, S. es a who suggostad 
new hypotheses ought to be most encotraged, 
_ WHISTON, WILLIAM (1687-1762), Whiston’a aiesulrlion Was monnt to eho 
divine, born at Norton Fag Twycrosse, | sede the previous theory of Thomas Burnet 
Leicestershire, on 9 Dec. 1667, was the son | (1635?-1 16) [q. ¥.] at the Ohartorhouso, 
ca in ats cet By a confirmed the narrative in Gonesia on 
z abriel Rosse, i ni 
Previous incumbent, who died in 1668, The ewtonian grounds, explaining tho deluge 


b se Bi 
alder Whiston hed bee’ rulyteda, co y collision with « comot, In 1098 he was 
only just, escaped ejection oes the Restora- 
tion, He was, according to his son, vary 
diligent in his duties, even after he had be- 
come blind, lame, and, for a time, deaf. In 
his boyhood Williem was employed as his 
father's nmanuensia,and the consequent con- 
finement, he thought, helped to make him 
2. ‘valetudinarian and greatly subject to the 
fae hypochondriaci’ throughout his life, 
father was his only ache until 1684, 
when he was sent to school at Tamworth, 
The master was George Antrobus, whose 



































ship with Benjamin White (d. 1791), but 
White sibesquentiy witht and specialised 
in natural history and other costly illustrated 
books. In conjunction with White he issued 
in 1749 ‘ Memoira of the Life and Writings 
of Mr. William Whiston,’ His mother died 
in January 1761, and his fother followed her 
in the year ensuing, whereupon in 1753 
John Whiston issued a ‘corrected’ edition 
of the ‘Memoirs,’ His publishin trade- 
mark was ‘Boyle's Head.’ With Osborne, 
Strahan, and other bookseller-publishers, 
Whiston took o leading perk in promoting 
the ‘New and General Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ issued in twelve volumes at six 
shillings each during 1761-2, The British 


time associated with him in the Fleet Street 
business (NicHo1s, Lit, Anead. viii. 876), and 
to have died at St, Albans about 1776, 
ENichols’s Literary Anecdotes and Lit, Ilus- 
trations, index, freq.; Allibone’s Dict. of Eng- 


age of Lowestoft-with-Kissingland in Sut. 
folk, worth about 1207, a oar after allow- 
ing for a curate at Kissingland. Ilo set w 
an early service in 2 chapel, proached tawica 
& day at tho church, and gave catcchetion) 
lectures, Part of the tithes of Kissingland 
belonged to John Baron (afterwards doan of 
pores) who offered to sell his proporly to 
the church for eight years’ purchago (1002,) 
ton got up & subscription, advancing 
aah ies fan yearend garere the tithe 
daughter Ruth became his wifs in 1699, | his own rpénees, This sues ese for 
. 1 expenses. lis successor after 
In ess he was sent to Olars Hall, Oam-} made him a yearly prosent of Avo uae 
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which was of considerable importance to 
him, In 1701 Whiston was eppatnted deputy 
to Newton’s Lucasian professorship. He 
published an edition of ‘Euclid’ for the use 
of studonts. In 1703 he sueceaded Newton 
as professor, and gave up his living, He de- 
livered lectures hewarss published) upon 
mathematica and natural philosophy, and 
‘was among the fixst to popularise the New- 
tonian theories. Roger Cotes [q. v.] was ap- 
pointed to the new Plumian professorship in 
1708, chiefly upon Whiston’s recommenda- 
tion, and in the next year hs joined Cotes in 
a, series of scientific experiments. In 1707 
he was also permitted by the author to pub- 
lish Newton’s ‘Arithmetica Universalis,’ 
‘Whiston was active in other ways. He com- 
plains of the practice of the time in xe; 
tofellowship elections. The candidates some- 
times recommended themselves by prowess 
in drinking. ‘Whiston proposed reforms of 
various kinds (Memoirs, pp. 42,111). He was 
also a member of the Society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge, founded by his frien 
Thomas Bray (1656-1780) [q. et and wrote 
& memorial for setting ~ charity schools 
sieeageret the kingdom, Meanwhile Whis- 
ton, lie Newton, had unluckily been combin- 
ing scientific with theological inquiries, He 
delivered tho Boyle lectures in 1707, and in 
1708 he wrote an ‘imperfect’ essay upon the 
‘ Apostolical Constitutions, which the vice- 
chancellor refusad to licanse. Whiston wrote 
to the archbishops in July 1708, informing 
them that he was entering upon an important 
inquiry. It led him to the conclusion that 
tho ‘A postolical Oonstitutions’ was ‘the most 
sacred of the canonical booke of the New 
Testament,’ and that the accepted doctrine 
of the Trinity was erroneous. Reports that 


he was an Arian, or, os he called himself, a | w. 


Teuschian, bognn to spread, and his friends 
romonstrated. Te told them that they might 
as soon persuade the sun to leave the firma~ 
ment as change his resolution. He was 
finally summoned before the heads of houses, 
and banishod from the university and aba 
of his professorship, 80 Oct. 1710. i 

went to London with his family, and_to- 
wards the end of 1711 published his chief 
work, ‘Primitive Christianity Revived’ The 
cada was iaken up by convocation, which 
voted an address for his prosecution. Various 


delays took place, till in 1714 a ‘court’ of | [4, 


delegates was appointed by the lord chan- 
cello for his trial. The proceedings a 
him were dropped after the death of Queen 
Anne, (Whiston published an account of 
the proceedings against him at Oambridge 
in 1711 and 1718. ‘Various ‘papers’ relat- 
ing to the proceedings in convocation and 
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the court of delegates were published by 
him in 1715. See also appendices to Primi- 
tive Christianity, and Conpnry’s State Trials, 
xv. 708-16). Whiston was Imown to many 
leading divines of the time, especially to 
Samuel, Olarke, who had succeeded him as 
chaplain to Moore, and Hoadly, who sym- 
pathised with some of his views, but were 
cautious in avowing their opinions, Whiston 
‘was now @ poorman, Ie states (Memoirs, 
p. 200) that he had a small farm near New- 
matket, and that he received gifts from 
various friends, and had in later years a life 
annuity of 201. from Sir Joseph Jekyll [q. v.], 
and 402, a year from Queen Caroline tase 
tinued, it is said, after herdeath by George I). 
These means, together with ‘ eclipses, comets, 
and lectures,’ gave him ‘such a competency 
as greatly contented him.’ When Prince 
Eugéne came to London in 1711-12, Whiston 
printed a new dedication to a previous essay 
upon the A: i pointing out that the 

vince had fulfilled some of the prennscick 

@ prince had not been aware, he replied, 
that he ‘had the honour of being known to 
St. John’ but sent the interpreter fifteen 
guineas. In 1712 Whiston made a charac- 
teristic attempt to improve his finances. 
Simon Patrick, bishop of xy, had in 1702 
promised him a prabend which was expected 
to be vacated upon Thomas Turner's refusal 
to take the oaths[see Tunwar, Tuomas, 1645~ 
1714], Whiston supposed (erroneously, it 
seems) that Turner managed to evade the 
oath and to keep his prebend, In 1712 he 
wrote to Turner mentioning this as a fact, 
and ‘hinting’ his expectations. Turner, he 
thought, having oy, kept the preband, 
ought to contribute to the support of the 
Yightful owner. Turner took no notice of 

fiat must have looked like an attempt at 
extortion, Whiston kept the secret, how- 
ever, and in 1781 appealed to the corporation 
to which Turner had ieft a fortune, stating 
that he had lost 1,2002, by his acquiescence. 
He was again obliged ‘to sit down contented’ 
‘without any compensation. 

Whiston was one of the first, if not the 
first person, to give lectures with experi- 
ments in London (cf. Desagunriprs, JOHN 
Tanoparits, and Dn Morean, Budget of 
Paradoxes, p. 98). He co-operated in some 
of them with the elder Francis Hauksbee 
.v.] The first, upon astronomy, were given 
at Button’s coffee-house by the help of Addi- 
son and Steele (Memoirs, p. 257), both of 
whom he Jmew well. He amused great men 
by his frank rebukes. He asked Steele one day 
how he could speak for the Southsea directors 
after writing against them. Steelereplied, ‘Mx. 
‘Whiston, you can wall on foot and I cannot,’ 
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Anglican services (WHIsron, Menwirs, pp. 
Sie 327, and his pamphlet Mr, Ifentey's 
Letters and Advertisements, with Notes by 
Mr. Whiston, 1727, which is not, os Lowndes 
says, ‘almost unreadable’ on account of its 
‘ senrrility’), 












































‘When he suggested to Craggs that honesty 
might be the best policy, Craggs melee that 
a statesman might be honest for a fortnight, 
but that it would not do for a month. 
ee 
night (NicHoxs, Zit, Anecd, i, . : ; 
Whiston hats honesty was admitted by | Whiston meanwhile kept up his mathe- 
his contemporaries, whom he disarmed by his } matics. He made various attempte to do- 
simplicity, He gives various anecdotes of | vise means for discovering thelonpituda. A 
the perplexities into which he brought other | large reward for o successful attempt was 
clergymen by insisting upon their teking | offered by parliament. Whiston co-oporated 
notice of vice in high positions, In 1715 he } with oe Ditton {q.v.] in a schome 
started a sociaty for promoting primitive | published in 1714, which was obviously 
Christianity, which held. weekly meetings at} chimerical. In 1720 he publishod o now 
his house in Croes Street, Hatton Garden, | plan founded on the ‘dipping of the needle, 
for two years, The chairmen were succes-| improved in 1721, but alterwards found 
sively the baptist John Gale [q.v.], Arthur | that his ‘labour had been in vain’ A. 
Onslow [q. v-| (afterwards s ear , and the} public subscription, however, was raisod 
unitarian Thomas Emlyn [q. v.] (see W.{in 1721 to yeward him and onoblo him to 
Ciarxs's Memoirs; and for an account of} carry on his yvesearches, Tho kin gave 
the subjects discussed, Waiston’s Thres| 1001, and tho total was 4701, de. Od, 
Tracts, tna, To this society he invited } Another sum of 500/. was raisod for him 
Olarke, Hoadly, and Hare, who, however, | about 1740, the whole of which, however, 
was spent in a survey of the consta, for 
which he employed a Mr, Renshaw in 1741, 
A. chart was issued, which he decloras to bo 
the most correct hitherto published. In 
1720 apa to elect him a follow of tho 
Royal Society was defeated by Nowton, 
Newton, according to Whiston, could not 
bear to be contradicted in his old age, and 
for the Inst thirteen years of his lila wna 
afraid of Whiston, who was always voady (0 
contradict any one, 
Whiston lectured upon various subjects, 
ee eclipses, and eirth- 
quakes, which he connected moro or loss 
with the fulfilment of prophecies, in 1726 
he had models made of the iabemaclo of 
Moses and the temple of Jorusnlam, and 
afterwards lectured upon them at London, 
Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells. Thoso 
lectures and others preparatory 40 the ro- 
storation of the Jaws to Palostine (an vent 
which he regarded as rapidly approaching) 
were to be his ‘peculiar business’ honce- 
forth, He continued, however, to publish a 
variety of pamphlets and treatises upon his 
favowite topics, IIis most succosaful work 
the translation of Josephus, wilh sovorn 
dissertations added, ayponted in 1787, ond 
has since, in spite of dulective achalarship, 
bean the ostablished version, In 1789, on 
the death of his succossor in the Onmbridya 
eh oe Secon (a. ve], 
omit 1 @ applied to be reinstated in hi 
primitive church. The bishop of London de- | but repalyad nO answer. i In, his last eae 
oo that there was no canon now in forea e took up » few more fancies, or, oa ho 
or ne q 8, and Henley retorted by re- it, made some now discovarias, To 
he h. ng : ston for bowing hig Ines in ecame convinced that anointing the sick 
Shouse of Rimmon, that is, attending the | with oil was a Olzistian duty. “Io tov 


did not attend. Whiston was on partiou- 
larly intimate terms with Clarke, Clarke 
Ro bly introduced him to the Princess of 
ales (afterwards Queen Caroline), who 
enjoyed Whiston’s plainness of speech and 
took his reproofs prom kinonrally. Among 
the members of Whiston’s society was Tho- 
mas Rundle (q.v.] (afterwards bishop of 
Derry). Whiston was afterwards shock 
hearing that Rundle attributed the ‘Apos- 
tolical Constitutions’ to the fourth century, 
and said, ‘Make him dean of Durhom, 
and they will not be written till the fltth, 
Another member was Thomas Chubb lav. 
of whose firat hook he procured the publica 
tion. He had afterwards to attack Ohubb’s 
more developed deism. A more decided 
opponent was Anthony Collins [q. v. 
whose two books on the " Ground an 
Reasons,’ &e. (1724), and the ‘Scheme of 
Literal Propheoy’ (1727) are professedly 
ted against’ Whiston’s view of the 
prophecies, In the first (p. 278) he gives 
, 40 account of Mr, Whiston himself; prais- 
ing his integrity and zeal, Whiston, he says, 
visits persons of the highest rank and é 
qn the most public coffee-houses,’ where 
the clergy fly before him. Whiston was 
rivalled in popularestimation by that‘ ecclesi- 
aatical mountebank ’ John Henley [q. v.] the 
‘orator’ ‘Whiston accused Henley of im- 
morality, and proposed in vain that he should 
submit to e trial According to the rules of the 
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that the practice had been carried on with 


much success by the baptisis. He had 
hitherto attended the services of the church 
of England, though in 1719 Tlenry Sache- 
verell (q.v.| had endeavoured to exclude 
him from the parish church. Whiston de- 
clined an offer from a lawyer to prosecute 
Eacheverell gratuitously, saying thet it 
would prove him to be ‘as foolish and 
sionate as the doctor himself.’ He pabliched 
a curious ‘Account’ of Dr. ‘ Sacheverell’s 
ioe a in this matter in 1719, Gre- 
ually he became uncomfortable about the 
Athanasian creed, and finally gave up com- 
munion with the church and joined the bap- 
tists after Trinity Sunday 1747. He heard 
8 good character of the Moravians, but was 
cured by perceiving their ‘ weakness and en- 
thusiasm,’ ILis ‘most famous discovery, or 
revival of a discovery, was that the Tartars 
were the lost tribes, He was still lecturing 
at Tunbridge Wells in 1746 when he an- 
nounced that the millennium would begin 
in twenty years, and that there would then 
be no more gaming-tables at Tunbridge 
Wells or infidels in Christendom (Memoirs, 
p. 838), He appeare there in 1748 in the 
well-lmown picture prefixed to the third 
volume of the ‘Richardson Correspondence.’ 
In 1760 he gave another series of lectures 
Couple in second volume of ‘ Memoirs’ 
showing how his predictions were confirmed 
by the earthquake of that year, and that 
ary Toft [q.v.], the rabbit-woman, had 
been foretold in the book of Esdras. 
Whiston died on 22 Aug. 1762 at the 
_ house of Samuel Barker, husband of his 
only daughter, at Lyndon, ‘Rutland. He was 
buried at Lyndon beside his wife, who died 
in January 1760-1. He left two sons, George 
and John [q. v.] A young brother, Daniel, 
-was for fifty-two years curate of Somersham., 
Me agreed with his brother's views, and 
wrote & ‘Primitive Catechism,’ published by 
his brother. Ile refused preferments from 
unwillingness to make the necessary sub- 
scriptions, and was protected, it ia said, at 
the suggestion of Snmuel Clarke, by the 
Duchess of Marlborough (Niomozs, Lit. 
Anecd, viii, 876-7), Ie is apparently the 
oa Ny died on 19 April 1759, aged 82 
tb. i. 605), 
¢ ‘histey belonged to a familiar type os a 
man of yery acute but ill-balanced intellect. 
His tere was great, however fanciful his 
theories, and he no doubt helped to call at- 
tention to important points in ecclesiastical 
history. The charm of his simple-minded 
honesty gives great interest to hia autobio- 
graphy; though a large part of it is occupied 
with rather tiresome accounts of his writings 


and careful directions for their treatment by 
the future republishers, who have not yet 
appeared, In many respects he strongly re- 
sembles the Vicar of Wakefield, who ae ted 
his principles of monogamy. His condem- 
nation of Hoadly upon that and other 
unds is in the spirit of Dr. Primrose 
Memoirs, p. 209). It is not improbable that 
‘Whiston was more or less in Goldsmith's 
mind when he wrote his masterpiece. 
‘Whiston’s portrait, by Mrs, Sarah Hoadly, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery of Lon- 
don. A characteristic portrait, by B. White, 
is engraved in his ‘Memoirs,’ and also in 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (i, 494), 
Another by Vertue was engraved in 1720. 
Whiston’s works, omitting a few occa- 
sional papers, ere: 1.'A New Theory of 
the Earth,’ &c,, 1696; appendix added to 
5th edit. 1786. 2, ‘Short View of the Chro- 
nology of the Old Testament,’ ke. 1702, 
8, ‘Essay on the Revelation of St. John, 
1708 (nearly the same as ‘Synchronismo- 
tum Apostolicorum Series,’ 1718), 4. ‘Pre 
lectiones Astronomicm, 1707 (in English 
in 1715 ond 1728), 5, ‘The accomplishment 
of Scripture Prophecies,’ 1708 (Boyle lec- 
tures). 6. ‘Sermons and Essays upon several 
aul 1709, 7. ‘Prelectiones Phyaio- 
Mathematicn,’ 1710 (in English in 1716). 
8, ‘ Essay i the Teaching of St. Ignatius,’ 
1710. 9. ‘ Thistorical Preface,’ 1710 (in 1711 
prefixed to ‘ Primitive Ohristianity,’ and re- 
published acpeeaety in ae t 10, Two 
* Replies to Dr, Allon, 1711, 11, ‘Remarks 
upon Dr, Grabe’s ‘Essay upon two Arabick 
SS.) 1711, 12, ‘Primitive Christianity 
revived, 1711, 4 vols. 8yo siento 
the Epistles of Ignatius, the ‘ Apostolica 
Constitutions’ and dissertations; « fifth 
volume, containing the ‘Recognitiona of 
Clement,’ was added in 1712), 15, ‘ Athana- 
sius convicted of Forgery,’ 1712, 14, ‘Pri- 
mitive Infant Baptism revived,’ 1712, 
15. ‘Reflexions on an Anonymous Pam- 
phiet’ (ie, Collins's ‘Discourse of Free- 
thinking’), 1712, 16, ‘Three Essays’ (on 
the Council of Nice, ‘Ancient Monuments 
relating to the Trinity,’ &c., and ‘The 
Liturgy of the Church of England reducad 
nearer to the Primitive Standard’), 1718. 
17, ‘A. Course of Mechanical, Optical, Hy- 
drostatical, and Pneumatical Experimenta; 
1718 Sere F, Taukebes), 18 ‘A Now 
Method of discovering the Longitude,’ 1714 


(with Humphrey Dae 19. ‘An Argu- 
ment to prove that... all Persons solemnly, 


though irregularly, set apart for the Minist: 
are real Olergymen...” 1714. 20. ‘ 
Vindication of the Sibylline Oracles, 17165, 
21. ‘St. Clement's and St. Trenseus’s Vindi- 
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tion. See also Nichols’s Lit, Anecd, i, 494-506, 
For numerous references to Whiston’s various 
controversies, see the Index to the same work ; 
Notos and Querios, 9th ser, vy, 143.] iL, 


WHITAKER. (See also Wiirrarm.] 


WHITAKER, Sr EDWARD (1600- 
1785), born in 1660, admiral, was on 16 Oct, 
1688 appointed licutenant of the Swallow, 
then commanded by Matthew (afterwards 
Lord) Aylmer [q.v.]} In 1689 he was in tha 
Mary, in 1690 again with Aylmer, in the 
Royal Katherine, and on 15 May 1690 he 
was promoted to be captain of the Dovor 
of 44 guns, in which, during the flowing 
three years, he made several rich prizes and 
captured many of the French privateers, ln 
1608-4 he was flag-captain to Aylmor in the 
Royal Sovereign. In 1695-6 lio succossivoly 
commanded the Elizabeth, Monck, and St. 
Andrew, and was flag-captain to Sir Clow- 
disley Ghovell [q, nl in tho Victory, In 
1698 he was living at Loigh in Essex, In 
May 1699 he was utes to tho Portland, 
and on 18 Jan, 1701-2 to the Ranolagh, ono 
of the fifty ships commissioned on tho samo 
day. A month later, 16 Tob., ho was ap- 
pointed master-attondant at Woolwich, ond 
seems to have held the office through tho 
year. On4 Jon, 1702-3 he was appointed 
to the Restoration, and, a few days lator, 
from her to the Dorastshire, ono of the floot 
with Rooke in the Meditorrauean in 1701, 
In the capture of Gibraltar Whitakor actod 
as aide-de-camp to Sir George Byng [q. v.], 
‘his ship not being upon sorvica, coni- 
manded the boats in tho attack, ralliod tho 
men when panic-struck by iho explosion of 
& magazine, ond hoisted the English colours 
on the bastion, In the batilo of Malaga 
the Dorsetshire was one of the red squadron, 
and was closely engaged thronghont. Tn 
1705 Whitaker commanded the Barflour ; 
early in 1706 he was promoted to bo ron 
admiral of the blue, was knightod, and ap- 
pened to command 4 squadron off Dun- 

k, In April he convoyed tho Duke of 
Marlborough to Tollond, 

In 1708, with his flag in iho Northum- 
berland, he went out to tho Moditerranoan 
with Sir John Leake [q. v.], and in Angust 
commanded the detachmont which co- 
ora in the reduction of Minoron, 

en Leake roturnedto England, Whitaker 
remained in command, end on 21 Doo. was 
promoted to be vico-admiral of the blue, A 
Commission of 20 Dag. to be admiral of the 
blue seems to haveafterwards beon cancellad, 
andon14Nov. 1709he was made vico-ndmiral 
of the white. In January 1708-9 he waa ro 
lieved from the command in chief in the 


cation of the Apostolical Constitutions,’ 
1715. 92, ‘An Account of a Surprizing 
Meteor,” 1716 (another in 1719), 23. ‘An 
Address to the Princes . .. of Europe for 
the Admission ,.. of the Christian Reli- 
gion to their Dominions, 1716. 24. ‘ Astro- 
nomicel Principles of Religion,’ i717. 
25. ‘Scripture Politics’ 1717 (to which is 
added ‘The Supposal, or a New Scheme of 
Government,’ privately aa in 1712). 
26, ‘A Defensa of the Bishop of London,’ 
1719; asecond ‘Defense,’ 1719, 27. ‘Com- 
mentary on the Threa Catholic Epistles of 
St. John) 1718, 28, ‘Letter to the Earl of 
Nottingham concerning the Etermity of the 
Son of God,’ 1719, six editions ; ‘ Reply’ to 
the same in 1721. 29. ‘The true Origin of 
the Sabellian and Athanasian Doctrines of 
the Trinity, 1720. 80, ‘The Longitude and 
Latitude discovered by the Inclmatory or 
Dip ing Needle) 1721. 81, ‘A Chronclo- 
tual Table, containing the Hebrew, Phosni- 
cian, Egyptian, and Chaldean Antiquities’ 
1721, i ‘An Essay towards restoring the 
True Text of the Old Testament, 1723 
(‘Supplement’ in 1728). 88, ‘The Oaleu- 
lation of Solar Eclipses without Parallaxes,’ 
1724, 384, ‘The Literal Accomplishment, of 
Scriptura Prophecies,’ 1724 ; answer to Ool- 
lins’s ‘Grounds and Reasons’ aes, 
in 1726), 85.‘OF the Thundering Legion,’ 
1725. “88, ‘A Collection of Authentick 
Records, belonging to the Old and New 
Testaments’ (in English), 1727. 87, ‘The 
Horeb Covenant revived,’ 1780, 88, ‘His. 
torical Memoirs . . . of Dz, Samuel Clarke, 
1780 (three editions), 89, ‘Payaphrase on 
the Book of Job,’ 1782, 40, ‘ The Peatimony 
of Phlegon vindicated,’ 1782, 41. ‘Six Disser- 
tations,'1784, 42,‘ Athanasian Forgeries, Im- 
positions, and en poe (by a * Lover 
of Truth’), 1786, 48, ‘The Primitive Eu. 
charia revived’ 1786 (against Hoadly's 
‘Ploin Account’), 44, ©The Astronominal 
Year,’ 1737, 46, ‘The Genuine Works of 
Flavius oe the Jewish Historian, in 
English, 1737 (often reprinted till 1879), 
46.‘ An Account of the Desmoniacks’ 1787. 
47, ‘The Longitude found by the EUs 
«6 OF sopeee Planets,’ 1788, 48, Phe 
Etemity of Hell Torments considered,’ 1740, 
49, ‘Three Tracts,’ 1742. 80, ‘Tha Primi. 
tive New Testament in English, 1745, 
51, ‘Sacred History of the Old and New 
Testament; reduced into Annals’ 1748, 
52. ‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
ae Te ee ae several of 
tends also, and written by Hi ’ 
1749; Ond edit. 1768, are 
_{Whiston’a Memoirs is the chief authority for 
his life, Reforences shove are to the gecon edi- 
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Mediterranean by Sir George Byng, with 
whom he remained as second, till he agen 
became chief by Byng’s return to ae d 
in July 1709. In the summer of 1710 he 
also returned to England, and had no 
further sea, service. e lived afterwards in 
retirement, and died on 20 Nov. 1785 at 
Carshalton in Surrey, where he was buried, 
Tis will (in Somerset House: Ducie, 260) 
‘was proved on 3 Dec. by his niece, Mary 
Whitaker, spinster, sole executrix. His 
wife Elizabeth (Caarnocx, ii, 370) died 
on 1 Sept. 1727. The will mentions his 
nephew, Captain Samuel Whitaker (20, iii. 
118), who, as commanding a ship at 
Gibraltar and Malaga, has been often con- 
fused with his uncle; and his grand- 
daughter Ann, daughter of his son, Captain 
Edward Whitaker, deceased, who is ordered 
to be brought up by Mary Whitaker, 
‘separate from and without the advice, 
diraction, or control of her mother” M 
‘afterwards married Peter St. Eloy, who ad- 
ministered her will on 26 July 1788. 

Charnock's Biogr, Nav. ii. 866; Memoirs re- 
lating to the Lord Torrington (Camden Soc.), 
BP. 140-8, 192-8, 196; Lediard’s Naval History ; 

anning and Bray's Surrey, ii, 617,648; Gout. 
Mog. 1736, p. 682; Official letters, and commis- 
sion and warrant books in the Public Record 
Offico.] IK, 

WHITAKER, EDWARD WILLIAM 

1762-1818), divine, historian, and philan- 
thropist, son of William Whitaker of Lon- 
don, serjeant-at-law, born in 1752, was 
matriculated at Christ Ohurch, Oxford, 
2 April 1778, and graduated B.A. 4 Feb, 
1777. He was instituted to the rectory of 
St, John’s, Clerkenwell, in 1778, afterwards 
to the rectory of St, Mildred, Bread Street, 
London, and from 1783 until his death he 
held the rectory of St. Mary-de-Oastro with 
that of All Saints, Canterbury. Te was 
the founder of the Refuge for the Destitute, 
For many years he resided at Egham, Surrey, 
whore he kept 1 school, He died at Bread- 
street Ilill, London, on 14 Oct. 1818, 

His numerous works include: 1, ‘ Four 
Dislogues on the Doctrine of tho Moly 
Trinity, taught throughout the Scriptures, 
and on other points which have of late been 
subjects of . , , discussion, Canterbury, 
1786, 8vo. 9%, ‘Sermons on Education,’ 
London, 1788, 8yo, 8. ‘A Letter to the 
People of the Jews,’ London, 1788, 8vo. 
4, “A General ond Gonnected View of the 
Prophecies relating to the times of the 
Gentiles, delivered by our blessed Saviour, 
the Prophet David, and the Apostles Pani 
and John; with a brief account of their 
Accomplishment to tho present age,’ Egham, 
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1795,12mo, An enlarged edition was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘A Commentary 
on the Revelation of St, John,’ London, 
1802, 8vo, 6, ‘Family Sermons,’ 2nd edit, 
London, 1801-2, 3 vols. 8yo. 6. ‘The 
Manual of Prophecy’ Egham, 1808, 12mo. 
7. ‘An Abridgment of Universal History, 
London, 1817, 4 vols, 4to, 

[Biogr, Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, p. 882; 
Darling's Cyel, Bibl. pp. 3180, 8181; Iostex's 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Gent, Mag. 1818, 
ii. 474; Pinks's Clerkenwell, p, 229; Watt's 
Bibl, Brit.] T. 0, 

WHITAKER, Stz FREDERICK (1812- 
1891), premier of New Zealand, eldest son 
of Frederick Whitaker, deputy-lieutenant of 
Oxfordshire, was born on 28 April 1812 at 
Bampton, Oxfordshire, and brought up to 
the profession of a solicitor, In 1889, soon 
after he had qualified, ha emigrated to Syd- 
ney, and thence went on to New Zealand in 
1840, settling down to practice at Korora- 
reka, then the seat of government, and mov- 
ae i the government to Auckland in the 
following year. In 1842 he was appointed 
& county-court judge j but in 184 these 
courts were abolished, and he once more re- 
turned to the paces of his profession, 

In 1845 Whitaker was appointed an 
unofficial member of the legislative council; 
and during the first native war of 1846 an 
1846 he was called upon to serve in the 
militia, of which he was a major. In 1851 
he was elected to represent Auckland in the 

islative council for the province of New 
Ulster; but the council was superseded 
before meeting by the constitution of 1852, 
Under the new constitution he was elected 
a member of the new provincial council, be- 
coming somewhat later provincial law officer 
and a member of the provincial executive 
council. In 1853 he was nominated a mem- 
ber of the legislative council, and in 1864 
took his seat es such in the first general 
assembly of the colony. In 1855 he was 
appointed attorney-general in succession to 

iNiam Swainson (1809-1888) [q. v.], and 
later in the year he became speaker of the 
legislative council, On 7 May 1886, with 
the introduction of responsible government, 
‘Whitaker became attorney-general in the 
Bell-Sewell ministry, and, although before 
the end of May he was out of office, he was 
during June again attorney-general under 
(Bir) Edward William Stafford ; in this capa~ 
city he was leader of the government in the 
ene council, The two main questions 
which this government had to face were 
those of the ee of provincial od- 
ministrations and of the adjustment of native 


rights, On 12 July 1861 they were de- 
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don the question of native affairs 
eg of 180. Whitaker was out o! 
office till 1 June 1868, when he became attor- 
ney-general to the Domett ministry without 
a seat in the cabinet; in October the mimi- 
atry resigned because of internal dissensions, 
and Whitaker became premier at one of the 
most stormy periods of the colonial history. 
His bills for bie suppression of rebellion ond 
native settlements were severely criticised. 
He was goon involved in dispute with the 
overnot, Sir George Grey, as to the con- 
Sct of the Maori war, which was then at 
its height (sea House of Commons Papers, 
1864 and 1865). Eventually he resigned, 
November 186+ [see Waxp, Siz Frappriox 
Aroystvs}. In 1865 he was elected super- 
intendent of Auckland, and in the same year 
was memtber for Parnell in the house of re- 
presentatives. Ho led the opposition to the 
change of the seat of government from Auck- 
land to Wellington. His scheme for the 
administration of the Jand fund was one of 
the chief items of his policy. 

Jn 1867 Whitaker retired from the as- 
sembly and the post of superintendent, and 
devoted himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession, and to speculation in various buai- 
nesses connected with timber and grazing 
as well as mining, He was for many years 
in partnership with Thomas Russell, and 
enjoyed a Incrative private practice, but 
his investments and speculations were un- 
fortunate, and he died poor. A man of 
untiring industry and activity, he was a 
director of the Bank of New Zealand, the 
New Zealand Sugar Company the New 
Zealand and River Plate d Mortgage 
Company, and other local institutions or 
rane Some of his land claims, such as 

e matter of the Piako Swamp, came before 
the legislature and were the subject of 
acrimonious debate. In 1876 he once mora 
returned to politics, and was elected for 
Waikato to the house of reprasentatives; in 
September 1876 he heoame attorney-goneral 
in Atkinson’s government, taking Yater the 
peas of posts and telegraphs, His lend 

ill this year was strenuously opposed, and 
at lest withdrawn. On 15 Oct. 1877 the 
government was defeated, and in the 
general election which followed he lost hia 
seat, But the incoming ministry was short- 
lived, ond when Sir J. Stik Hall formed his 
administration, Whitaker became attorney- 
pe with # seat in the legislative council. 

4 was during this term of offica thet he 
came into collision with Taiaroa, the Maori 
member, over his west coast settlements 
bi. On 21 April 1882, on Hall's yesi 
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and | the ministry ; on 25 Sept. 1888 he vorignyd 
f| to attend to private affairs. Ilo waa created 
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K.O.M.G, in February 1884. Agnin in 
October 1887 Whitaker rosumed his old 
osition of allornoy-gonoral under Sis 

enry Atkinson, sitting in the council iil] 
his healih began to fail in 1890 ; in Decom- 
ber of that year the ministry resigned, md 
Whitaker docided to retire (rom public life, 
Tle died at his office ou 4 Dee. 1401, and 
waa buried in St, Stephon’a comolory with 
masonic honours and much sign of public 
mourning, : 

Whitaker has beon described as ‘ probably 
the most romarkable publica man in Now 
Zealand’ (Grsnorny, op. cit, p. 71), you ho 
worked with greater sffoct in subordinate 

ition than when holding prominont ailleo, 

a promior he hardly anccovded ; 09 ndviser 
to many ministries his inflienco was powor- 
ful and efficient. Ile waa noithar a good 

ker nor comospondent, yot he was gkil- 
‘al in drafting bills in clear and simpio Ion- 
guoge, Rusden utterly and perhaps too 
severely condemns his high-handed polipy 
towards the Maoris, Io waa cortainly pro- 
minont in instigating measures whieh on 
their face disregarded tho natives’ intarast, 
Whitaker marticd, in 1848, Augusta (d, 
1884), stepdaughter of Alexander Shoplwrd, 
colonial tresauror of New Zunland, and lofi 
four sons—~one of whom was in partnorship 
with him—and three daughtoys, 

{Auckland Weokly Nows, 12 Doo, 1801; 
Mennell’s Dict, of Avatralarian Biography ; Gig. 
borne’s New Zonland Rulara and Mtntoxmen 3 
Busden's Dist, of Now Zonland, vols, ii, and iil, 
passim.) 0. A. HL 

WHITAKER, JERGMIATI ag 
1664), puritan divine, was born at Wako 
field, Yorkshire, in 1690, Aftor boing odu- 
cated at the pes achool thare under tho 
Rey. Philip Iseck, he enturad Sidnoy-Nussox 
College, Oambridga, na a sizor in 1UL5, two 
years before Oliver Oromwoll, In 1619 ho 
graduated in arts, and for a timo waa a 
schoolmaster at Onkhom, Ruiland, Tn 1090 
he was made rector of Stxelton, Rutland; 
and ou the ejection of Thomas Pasko from 
the roctory of St. Mary Magdalon, Hormond- 
sey, in 1644, Whitaker waa choson in his 
stead, Whon tho Wostminsler assombly of 
divines was convonod in Juno 1048, he was 
one of the first mombors oloativd, and in 
1647 was appointed modorator, In tho same 
year he was chosen by the louse of Lords, 
along with Dr, Thomas Goodwin, to oxamine 
and superintend tho assombly’s yublientions, 
Whitaker died on 1 Juno ‘651, and waa 


resigna~ | buried in the chancal of Mi, Mary Magdn- 


tion, he became premier and reconstructed 


len’s Ohurch, Bormondsey, 1Lia opitapl is 
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rinted in ‘A New View of London,’ 1708 
p. 389). While at Oakham he matried 
Chephizibah, daughter of William Peachey, 
a puritan minister of Oakham. ‘William 
Whitaker (1629-1672) [q. v.] was his son. 

Whitaker was «good oriental scholar, and 
unremitting in his labours, preaching, when 
m London, four times a week, <A letter 
from him to Cromwell is preserved among the 
Sloane manuscripts in the British Museum 
(No. 4159, art, 360); he writes to excuse 
himself from attending in parson to present a 
book to the Protector, ‘ being confined to my 
chamber vnder extreme tormenting pnines 
of the stone, which forceth moe to cry and 
moane night and day.’ 

[Living Loves between Christ and dying 
Christians, o funoral sermon by Simeon Ashe, 
1654; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1818, iii, 
190; Bailey's Lifo of Thomas Fuller, 1874, p. 
111; Peacoek's History of Wakefield Grammar 
School, 1892, p, 122; Munning and Bray's Sur. 
roy, i. 209, 214.] Tid, 


WHITAKER, JOLIN (1785-1808), his- 
torian of Manchester, son of James Whitaker, 
innkeoper, was born at Manchester on 
27 April 1736, and attended the Manchester 

rammar school from January 1744-5 to 

752, when he entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, with oa school exhibition. He was 
elected on 2 March 1763 o Lancashire 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, and be- 
came fellow on 21 Jan, 1768, He i= 
ated B.A, on 24 Oct. 1765, M.A. on 27 Feb, 
1769, and B.D. on 1 July 1767. Ho was or- 
dained at Oxford in 1760, and acted as curate 
successively at Newton Heath chapel, near 
Manchester, 1760-1, and at Bray, Berkshire, 
Tfo was elected 1.8.4, on 10 Jan, 1771, and 
lator in the year published his first work, 
‘The Tistory of Manchester,’ vol. i, 4to, 
forming book i., and containing British and 
Roman periods, A second edition of this, 
in two vols. octavo, is dated 1773, and at 
tho same time a quarto volumo of ‘The 
Principal Corrections’ to the original edi- 
tion was published. The second volume, 
embracing tho Saxon period, was published 
in 1776, 4to, and never reissued in octavo, 
and only two of the projected four booka 
were completed, A transcript of Whitaker's 
manuscript continuation to the fifteenth 
century is preserved at the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, This work has bean termed 
‘an antiquarian romance,’ and Francis Douce 
[9 y.}, on leaving hia annotated copy to the 

ritiah Musoum, applied the inappropriate 
epithet ‘blockhead’ to the author, In spite 
of its diffuseness and untenable hypotheses, 
it ia a valuable and interesting bool, show- 

Vou. XXI. 
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ing acute research and profound learning, 
as weil as bold imagination and originality, 
Some of its wenlnesses were ably criticised 
by John Collier (Lim Bobbin) in ‘ Remarks 
on the History of Manchester,’ by Museipula, 
1771, and ‘More Fruit from thesame Pannier,’ 
1778 (cf. Trans. Lano, and Chesh, Antig. 
Soc. 1895). Whitaker next published ‘Tha 
Genuine History of the Britons asserted in 4 
. » . Refutation of Mr. Macpherson's “Intro- 
duction to the History of Great Britain and 
Iveland,"’ 1772, 8vo, 2nd edit. corrected, 
1773, which would have been more valuable 
if it had been Jess controversial. For a 
short time Norenbe 1778 to February 
1774) he held the morning preachership at 
Berkeley Chapel, London, but left it owin 
to a dispute, concerning which he publishe 
an intemperate ‘State of the Onse.’ While 
in London he made the acquaintance of 
Dr, Johnson and Edward Gibbon. The first 
volume of the latter's ‘Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’ was submitted in 
manuscript to Whitaker, but Gibbon with- 
held his chapter on Christianity, and Whi- 
taker first read it in the published yolume, 
whereupon he wrote indignantly to the 
author, 

In 1776 he actively participated in mea- 
sures for the improvoment of the town of 
Manchester, and in an angry paper war 
which aroso in connection with the im- 
provement Dill, During the next year he 
wrote ‘An Oda’ to promote the formation 
of the Manchester regiment, intended for 
‘reducing the American rebels,’ The regi- 
ment never ranched its destination, but 
was diverted to Gibraltar, where it won its 
laurels, . 

On 22 Aug, 1777 he was presented by 
Oorpus Christi College to the rectory of 
Ruan Lanyhorn, Cornwall. In 1787 he 
published ‘ The Charter of Manchester trans- 
lated, with Explanations and Remarks,’ 
prepared at the ature of a committes of 
inhabitants engaged in vindicating the rights 
of the town against the lord of the manor, 
For this service he received the thanks of 
the townspeople in 1793. In his ‘Mary 
Queen of Beats vindicated, 1787, 8 vols, 
8vo, he went beyond all previous writers 
in dofending the queen and incriminatin 
her onemies. A. second edition is date 
1790, and to the same date belongs a volume 
of ‘Additions and Corrections,’ In 1791 
and 1704 he announced the ‘ Private Life of 
Mary Queen of Scots,’ This was not pub- 
lished until George Chalmers made use of 
the unfinished manuscript in his life of the 

ueen, 1818. His ‘Origin of Arianism dis- 
osod,’ 1791, 8vo, while praised by William 
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yan Mildert [q. v.] in his Boyle lectures, 
was severcly few by Coleridge (Literary 
Remains, 1888, iv. 298). In 1791 he pub- 
lished ‘ Gibbon’s cory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, in vols. iv. 
y. and yi, reviewed’ (atyled by Macaulay 
‘pointless spite, with here and thera a just 
remark’); and in 1704 ‘The Course of 
Hannibal over the Alps ascertained,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, The latter was the subject of ‘A 
Critical Examination’ by Aletander Fraser 
Tytler co ‘Woodhouslee) (a y.], 1794, 
Q'yola. 8yo. In 1804 he issued his ‘Ancient 
Cathedral of Cornwall historically sur- 
veyed,’ 2 vols. 4to, perheps his ablest pro- 
duction. 

He died at Ruan rectory on 80 Oct. 1808, 
He married Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
John Tregenna, rector of Mawgan-in-Pyder, 
Cornwall, and had by her three daughters; 
she died on 80 Dea. 1828. 

His other works were: 1. ‘A Course of 
Sermons upon Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Well,’ 1788; another edition, 1820. 
2, The Real Origin of Government,’ 1795, 
expanded from & sermon against the results 
ofthe French Revolution, [t was denounced 
by Sheridan and others in the House of 

jommons, 8, ‘Tha Life of St. Neot, 1800, 
upon which he was engaged when he died. 

e contributed to Richard Polwhele’s ‘Poems 
chiefly hy Gentlemen of Devonshire and Oarn- 
wall, 1792 ; wrote an introduction and notes 
to Flindell's Bible, 1800; and ‘Remarks on 
St, Michnel’s Mount,’ in vol, iit. of Pol- 
whele's ‘Cornwall ;’ besides articles in the 
‘English Review,’ the ‘ British Oritie,’ and 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin Review.’ Among his 
contemplated but wunaccomplished works 
were histories of London and Oxford, a 
military history of the Romans in Britain, 
notes on Shakespeare, and illustrations to 
the Bible, 

His letters to George Chalmers between 
1791 and 1804 remain in manusaript in the 
Chetham Library, They show, inter alia, 
that he hankered afier the wardenship of 
Manchester OollegiateChurch. Otherlettars, 
to a Browne of Bodmin, are in the 
British Museum Sea MS. 29763). Pol- 
whele, Britton, Wolcott (Peter Pindar), and 
others attest great admiration for Whitaker's 
intellectual eminence and conversational 
powers, <A good portrait, after a miniature 
by H. Bone, is engraved in Britton’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ 1860, 1, 886. 

[Polwhele's Biogr. Sketchos, iii, 1; Polwhele’s 
Reminiscences, 1. 88, ii. 185; Polwhele’s Tradi- 
tions, p. 152; Chnimers’s Biogr, Dict.; Gent, 
Mag. 1808, ii, 1085; Smith's Manchester School 
Register, i, 18; Baines's Lancashire, ed. Har- 
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lnnd, i. 410; J. E, Bailey's Momoir in Papors of 
the Manchosler Literary Olnb, 1877; Britton’s 
Autobiogr. i, 214, 335; Britton’s Reminiserncos, 
ii, 170, 206, 879; Bonse and Courtnoy's Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis, if., and tho authorilios cited 
thera; Palatine Notebook, i. 77 (with portrait) ; 
the Life of 5. Drew, 18384, containa lottors from 
Whiteker; Nichols’s Tlustr, of Lit. viii, 603; 
Worthington's Diary and Corrap, (Chetham 
Soe.) 1i. 287; Boswell’a Johneon (od, G. B, Till), 
ii, 108, iii, 888; Imperial Magazino, iii. 1238 ; 
Trovelyan's Life of Macaulay, 1897, ii. 2863 
Southey’s Doctor, i, 20.] 0, W. 8. 


WHITAKER, JOJIN (1776-1847), 
composer, and a member of the music pub- 
lishing firm of Button, Whitaker, & Oo., St. 
Ponl’s Churchyard, wns born in 1776. Ile 
was a teacher of music, and organist to St, 
Clement's, Eastchonp. In 1818 Whitakor 
collected and publishod ‘The Seraph, two 
volumes of sacred music, for four voicos, of 
which mony picces aro original. ITo was 
better Imown ag a writer of occasional songs 
introduced in musical plays at the principal 
theatres bet woen 1807 nnd 1826, Among thoro 
which attained great popularity wero: ‘ Fly 
away, dove,’ sung by Miss Cawso on hor 
début in the ‘Hebrew Family a ‘O aay 
not woman's heart is bought, ‘Go, Rovor, 
gor ‘Ramember me,’ ‘The Little Farmer's 

htar,’ ‘My Poor Dog Tray,’ ‘Tho ily 
that blooma, ‘ Paddy Osrey’s I 
‘Hot Codlins,’ 

A more lasting claim to colobrity is 
afforded by Whitaker's boautiful loa, ori- 
ginally writien for throo voices, ‘ Winds, 
geatly whisper.’ Ie dind ot Thavies’ Inn, 
Holborn, on 4 Deo, 1847. 

[Grove's Dict. of Music, iv. 460; Gonost’s 
Hist of the Stago, vols, viii. ix,; Quarterly 
Musical Magazino, 1825, p. 260; Oont, Mag, 
1848, i, 105; Whitaker's profneo to ‘Tho 
Seraph] 1, M. M, 


WHITAKER, JOSEPII (1820-1895), 
publisher, born in London on 4 May 182 
‘was the son of asilvoramith, At tho age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to Mx, Barritt, 
bookseller, of Float Street. Nine yonrs lator 
young Whitaker was with John Wiliam 

‘ker [q. v.] of tho Strand, Ifo noxt on- 
tered the house of J. TL, & J, Parlor of Ox- 
ford, for whom he became the London agont, 
and opened a branch at 877 Sirand, Mero, in 
1849, he originated the ‘Ponny Post,’ tho first 
penny monthly church magazine, which long 
continued in its original form, and ofited 
an edition of the ‘Morning’ and ‘ Tivenin 
Church Services.’ In 1850 he projoctod an 

ublished for four years the * Jidueational 
ogister * and ‘ Whitakoy’s Clorgyman’s 
Diary ;' the latter is still issnod by the Com- 
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pany of Stationers, He commenced busi- 
ness on his own account as 4 theological pub- 
lisher in Pall Mall, and removed in 1855 to 
810 Strand, where he published, with the 
assistance of Thomas Delph, ‘Tho Artist,’ a 
fine-art review. Between 1856 and 1859 he 
edited the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine, and in 
January 1858 started the ‘ Bookseller,’ in- 
tended primarily as an organ for booksellers 
and publishers, but also adapted to the re- 
quirements of book-buyers generally, The 
new monthly journal was very successful, 
and was warmly supported by the bookselling 
aud publishing trade. With it, in 1860, was 
merged ‘ Bent’s Literary Advertiser;’ the 
form of the periodical has remained prac- 
tically unaltered for over forty years. 

Ifis name has become familiar throughout 
Enplish-speaking countries owing to ‘ Whita~ 
ker’s Almanac, This was commenced in 
1868; thirty-six thousand copies of the first 
issue were subscribed before publication. As 
an example of the wise forethought of its 
originator, it is noticeable that the ‘ Alma- 
na¢,’ like the ‘Bookseller,’ has been little 
changed since the first number, except in the 
direction of natural expansion, Whitaker 
had a Jase share in the organisation of a 
relief fund, which ultimately reached 2,0002,, 
for the Paris booksellers and their assistants 
in 1871, As a distributor of the fund he 
waa one of the first Englishmen who entered 
Paris after the siege. In 187+ he produced 
the ‘ Reference Catalogue of Ourrent Litera- 
ture,’ consisting of a collection of catalo 
of books on sale by English publishers, with 
an elaborate index. Other editions of this 
useful compilation appeared in 1875, 1877, 
1880, 1885, 1889, and 1894; the latest, in 
two very thick volumes, was published in 
1898, 

He published a few devotional works, 
among which may be mentioned ‘ The Daily 
Round Ne and many subsequent edi- 
tions) an Ridley’s ‘Holy Communion,’ He 
was always a keen and judicious defender of 
the interests of the bookselling trade, and 
was recognised as an authority upon copy- 
right, In 1876 he was elected a fellow of 
the Sosiety of Antiquaries. Ho died at En- 
field on 15 May 1896. He had a family of 
fifteen children, of whom the eldest, 

Josnrir Vornon Waitaxrnr (1845-18965), 
born on 8 Feb, 1845, was educated at Blox- 
hameschool. He preferred a life of adventure 
to business, and, after a voyage to the East 
Indies, enlisted in the army, and became a 
full sergeant at the age of twenty-one, Hav- 
ing purchased his discharge, he entered the 
office of the ‘Bookseller’ for a year or two. 
At the invitation of George William Ohilds 
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of Philadelphia he went to the United 
States, and was editor of the ‘ American 
Literary Gazette,’ and subsequently acted as 
sub-editor of the ‘Public Ledger’ for three 
years, He returned to England in 1876 to 
resume his connection with the ‘ Bookseller,’ 
of which he ultimately became editor, as 
well as of the ‘Tteferance Catalogue, men- 
tioned above, In 1880, in conjunction with 
his father, he started tha ‘ Stationery Trades’ 
Journal’ He took an active interest in all 
trade questions, especially those of a social 
and charitable character. Ho died in Lon- 
don on 15 Jan, 18965, in his fiftieth year. He 
married, in 1875, an American lady, who 
bore him two children, one of whom sur- 
vived the father. 

[Bookseller, 6 Feb, 1895 (with portrait), 
8 June 1896 (with portrait); Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, 19 Jan, 18 May, 25 May (with portrait) 
1895; Atheneum, 19 Jan, 18 May 1805; 
Times, 16 Jan. 1895.] H.R, T. 

WHITAKER, THOMAS DUNHAM 
(1769-1821), topographer, born at Rainham 
on 8 June 1769, was son of William Whi- 
taker (1780-1782), curate of Rainham, Nor- 
folk, by his wife Lucy, daughter of Robert 
Dunham, and widow of Ambrose Allen. 
In 1760 his father removed to his ancestral 
house af Holme, in the township of Cliviger, 
Lancashire, and the boy was in November 
1766 placed under the cara of the Rev, John 
Shaw of Rochdale, In November 1774, after 
spending a short time with the Rey. W. 

eepshanks of Grassington in Craven, he 
was admitted of St. John’s College, Cam~ 
bridge, and went into residence in October 
1776. He took the degree of LL.B. in No- 
vember 1781, intending to enter the legal 
profession, which urpose was set aside on 
the death of his father in the following year, 
when he settled at Holme, Ife was or~ 
dained in 1785, but remained without pas- 
toral charge until 1797, when he was licensed 
to the perpetual curacy of Tolme, having 
rebuilt that chapel at his own cost in 1788, 
He completed his degree of LL.D. in 1801. 
In 1809 he attained the great object of his 
wishes in becoming vicar of the extensive 
parish of Whalley, Lancashire, The recto: 
of Heysham, near Lancaster, was presented 
to him in January 1813, He resigned it in 
1819. On 7 Noy, 1818 he becamo vicar of 
Blackburn, which benefice he retained, to- 
gether with Whalley, until his death. When 
settled at Holme he instituted a sort of 
localliterary club. He devoted much atten- 
tion to meorae his estate there, takin 
especial delight in planting, He receive 
the gold medal of the Society of Arts for 
the greatest number of larch trees planted 
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Yorkshire,’ 1828, 2 vols. fol. This was a 
portion of a projected history of Yorkshire, 
to be completed in about sevon folio volumes, 
Tt is the least sotis(actory of his topo- 
graphies, though the most protentions, A 
series of thirty-two beautiful plates, after 
J. M. W. Turner, add to the value and dis- 
tinction of the work. Some of this artist's 
carly drawings appeared in Whitaker's first 
hook, : 







































in one year. Hoe had great influence with 
the people of his parishes, and on several 
orea-ions exerted it with good effect in 
quelling disturbances, particularly at Black- 
burn in 1817, For his ‘ patriotic services’ 
he was presented with a public testimonial 
in April] 821. 

He died at Blackburn viearage on 18 Dec. 
1821, and was interred at Tolme, his coffin 
being mada out of a tree of his own plant- 
ing, hollowed out by his own directions, 
He married, 13 Jan. 17¢3, Lucy, daughter 
of Thomas Thoresby of Leeds, and left sove- 
ral children, of whom one, Ltobert: Nowell 
Whitaker, eucreetel bin = ely vicar- 
age (cf, Fostor, Lancashire Pedigrees), 
an are portraits of Whitaker b Wy. 
Fryer, engraved in his ‘Crayon’ and‘ Whal- 
ley,’ and by James Northcote, engraved in 
Poids and Elmete,’ ond ® smaller cop in 
the‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ February Bop, 
A bust was executed by Macdonald. A 
monument raised by public subscription was 

laced in Whalley church in 1842, His 
ibrary was sold at Sotheby's in 1828, ond 
his coms and antiquities, with the exception 
of his Roman altars and aes which 
he bequeathed to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, were dispersed in 1824, 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
Whitaker projected his topographical works, 
which long had great fame on account of 
their scholarship ond literary charm, His 
works were: 1. ‘History of the Original 
Parish of Whalley and Honour of Clitheroe 
in the Countics of Lancaster and York 
1801, 4to; 2nd edit. 1800, 3rd edit, 1818; 
4th edit, (enlarged by John Gough Nichols 
and Ponsonby A. Lyons), 1872-8, 2 vols, 
4to. 2, ‘Tlistory and utiquities of the 
Deanery of Craven,’ 1805, 4to; 2nd edit, 
1812; 3rd edit, (uy Alfred William Morant) 
1878, 4to, _8.'De Motu per Britenniom 
Civico annis 1745 et 1746? 1809, 12mo, 
being an account in Latin based on John 
Home's ‘ History of the Rebellion of 1745, 
4, ‘Life ond Original Correspondence of Sir 
cree Radelitfe, Kut, LLU, the Friend of 
the Earl of Strafford,’ 1810, 4to. 5. ‘The Ser- 
mons of Dr. Edwin Sandys, formerly Arch- 
bishop of York, with a Life of the uthor,’ 
1812, 870. 6, ' Visio Willi de Petro Plouh- 
man... or the Vision of William concern- 
ing Piers Plouhman, 1818, 4to, 7, 6 Pieree 
the Plonghman's Orade, edited from the 


Whiloker re-odited Thoresby’s ‘Nucatus 
Leodiensia’ (2nd odii. with notes and addi- 
tions, 1816). Ile also projoctad, but did 
not finish, several other works, incluling a 
history of Lonsdale (1813), now editions of 
John Whitaker's ‘Tlistory of Manchester’ 
and Horsley’s ‘Britannia Romann, and avon 
a new edition of Tim Bobbin’s ‘ Lancashiro 
Dialect’ [soo Conzzmn, Jory], 

Ue published ten occasional sermons and 
8 political speech, and wrote at lenst tventy- 
eight articles in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
betivoon 1809 and 1818, 

[Memoiz, by J, G. Nichols, proflxod to 4th 
edit. of History of Whalley, 1872; Nichola's 
Literary Anecdotes and TMuste, of Lit,; Cont, 
Mag. 1822, i, 88, 106, 812; Allibono's Dict, of 
Authors, til, 2679 ; Boyno's Yorkshire Library, 
1889, Wilson's Miseellanios (Chotham §oc,) con- 
tain aaveral of Whitakor's letters, An carly 
manuscript commonplace book by Whitakey iy in 
the Chetham Library, Manchoster,) 0, W. 9, 


, WHITAKER, TOBIAS (4, 1666), physi. 
cian, was born probably in 1600 or 1001, 
Te practised physic firat in Norwich, and in 
1634, while resi ie in that town, published 
‘Tlep) bdporoctas, London, 12mo. Bolwreon 
1684 and 1688 he removed to London, and 
in 1688 broughé out his most important 
work, ‘The Treo of IIumana Life, or the 
Bloud of the rapa, proving the Posribiliiie 
of maintaining Iumane Life from Tufaney 
to Extreame Old Age, without any Sick 
nesse, by the Use of Wins’ London, 8yn). 
This detence of wino, which he regardod an 
& universal remedy against disenso, waa ro 
published in 1664, and translated into Latin 
under the title ‘De Sanguine Uys? (Trank- 
fort, 1655, 8vo ; Tague, 1600, 1668, 12mo), 
Tn September 1600 he waa a: poinied physi- 
cian in ordinary to tho royal ouschold with 
a solary of B02, a yoar (Cal. State Panars, 
Dom, 1660-1, p, 281), In 1661 he published 
Se - nine conerrning the 
Qe ‘on mallpox,’ London, 12mo, 10 whi PO~ 
alton of sed Ne An ‘Loidis and | fixed his "portrait, engraved he abn ‘Chan: 

, OF al p Tale... , trey; another edition appeared j 
ao Portions of Airedale and ‘Wharfdale, | Whitaker died early in 1608, Dotore 21 as 
, fol. (uniform with No, 8), An appendix (ef. 24, 1664-6 p, 199, 1665-6 1) 406) i 
Was published in 1821. 9,°' The Hider ; by W, 


in] 5 ‘The Troe of Lifo’ is ngeribed} 
of Richmondshire, in the North Riding of | William Whitaker, a candidate of the end 
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College of Physicians, who died in the parish 
of St. Ulement Danes in January 1670-1 
CWoon, Fast: Oxon., ad. Bliss, ii. 178 ; Fos- 
gor, Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Munx, 
Royal Coll. of Phys. i. 268). 

[Whitaker’s Works; Grangar’s Biogr, Hist. 
fy. 6; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] EI. 0. 


WHITAKER, WILLIAM (1648-1595). 
master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, an 
a leading diyine in the university in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, was born ‘at 
F{olme in the parish of Burnley, Lancashire, 
in 1648, being the third son of Thomas 
Whitaker of that place, by Elizabeth his 
wile, daughter of John Nowell, esq., of Read, 
and sister of Alexander Nowell, qn of St. 
Paul’s’ (Cooenr, Athene Cantabr. ii. 196). 
After receiving the rudiments of learning 
at his native parish school, he was sent by 
his uncle, Alexander Nowell (q. v.], to St. 
Paul’s school in London, and thence proceeded 
to Cambridge, where he mairiculated as a 

ensioner of Trinity College on 4 Oct. 1564, 

@ was subsequently elected a scholar on 
the same foundation, proceeded B.A. in 
March 1568, and on 6 Sept. 1569 was elected 
to a minor fellowship, and on 26 March 1671 
to a major fellowship, at his college. In 
1571 he commenced M.A. Throughout his 
earlier career at the university he was assisted 
by his uncle, who granted him leases, ‘frealy 
and without fine’ (Cuurroy, Nowell, p. 806), 
towards defraying his expenses, itaker 
evinced his gratitude by dedicating to Nowell 
a, translation of the Book of Common Prayer 
into Greek, and a likeversion of Nowell’sown 
larger catechism from the Latin into Greek, 

The marked ability with which he ac- 
quite’ himself when presiding as ‘ father of 
the philosophy act’ at an academic com- 
mencement appears to have first brought 
him prominently into notico. He also be- 
came known og an indefatigable student of 
the scriptures, the commentators, and the 
schoolmen, and. was very early in his career 
singled out by Whitgift, ot thattime master 
of Trinity, for marks of special favour 
(Opera, vol, ii. p. v). On 3 Feb, 1678 he 
was installed canon of Norwich Cathedral, 
and in the same year was admitted to the 
degree of B.D., and incorporated on 14 July 
at Oxford (Fosrur, diuwmni Oxon, 1600- 
1714). In 1680 he was appointed by the 
crown to the regius professorship of divinity, 
to which Elizabeth shortly after added ths 
chancellorship of St, Paul's, London, and 
from thistime his position as the champion of 
the teaching of the church of England, inter- 
preted in its most Oalvinistic sense, appeara 
to have been definitely taken up. In 1582, 
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on taking part in a disputation at com- 
mencement, he took for his thesis, ‘ Ponti- 
fex Romanus est ille Antichristus, quem 
futurum Scriptura predixit’ Ilis lectures, 
asprofessor, afterwards published from short- 
hand notes taken by John Allenson, a fellow 
of St. John’s (BaznR, Hist, of St. John's 
College, P. 185), were mainly directed to- 
wards the refutation of the arguments of 
divines of the Roman church, especially 
Bellarmine and Thomas Stapleton (1535- 
1698) [q. v.] He also severely criticised the 
Douay version of the New Testament, thereby 
becoming involved in a controversy with 
William Rainolds [1 4. v.] 

On 28 Feb, 1586 Whitaker, on the recom- 
mendation of Whitgift ond Burghley, was 
appointed by the crown to the mastership of 
St, John’s College. The appointment was, 
however, opposed by a majority of the 
fellows on the ground of his supposed lean- 
ings towards puritanism, His rule as an 
administrator justified in almost equal mea- 
sure the appointment and its objectors. The 
college incrensed greatly in numbers and 
reputation, but the puritan party gained 
ground considerably in the society. Whi- 
taker was a no less resolute opponent of 
Lutheranism than of Roman doctrine and 
ritual, and under his teaching the doctrine 
of Calvin and Beza came to be regarded as 
of far higher authority than that of the 
fathers and the schoolmen. 

Tn the discharge of his ordinary duties as 
master his assiduity and strict impartiality 
in distributing the rewards at his disposal 
conciliated even those who demurred to his 
theological teaching, and Baker declares 
that the members of the college were ‘all 
at last united in their affection to their 
master,’ and that eventually ‘he had no 
enemies to overcome,’ 

In 1687 he was crented D.D.; and in 
1698, on the mastership of a ee 
folling vacant by the preferment of Dr. John 
Still f .¥.] to the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells, he Was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the post. In the following year he pub- 
lished his ‘De Authoritate Scripture, 
written in reply to Stapleton, Prot to it 
a dedication to Whitgift (18 April 1604), 
the latter affording a noteworthy illustration 
of his personal relations with the primate, 
and also of the Roman controversialist learn- 
ing of that time. In May 1695 he was in- 
stalled canon of Oanterbury; but his pro- 
fessorship, mastership, and canonry appesr 
to have left him still poor, and in a letter 
to Burghley, written shout fortnight befors 
his death, he complains pathetically at being 
so frequently passed over amid ‘the great 
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que mditus,’ London, 1569. 2 Greck 
verses appended 1o Car's * Demosthenes, 
1671, 8.‘ Karqyuopds, .. . rite “EAAQven 
kal rj ‘Popatwy Budéxre éxdoeica,’ London, 
1578, 1674, 1678, 1673 (the Greek version 
is by Whitaker, the Latin by Alexander 
Nowell), 4. ‘Ioannis Iuelli Sarisbur. ... 
advarsus Thomam Hardingum volumen 
alterum ex Anglico sermone conversum in 
Latinum a Gulielmo Whitakero,’ London, 
1878. 6*, Ad decem rationes Edmundi 
Campiani , . . Christiana rosponsio,’ Lon- 
don, 1581; a translation of this by Richard 
Stock [q.v.] was printed in London in 1406, 
6*. ‘Thesis proposita ... in Academia 
Cantabrigiensi die Comitiorum anno Domini 
1682; cujus summa bec, Pontifex Roma- 
nus est ite Antichristus’ London, 1682, 
7*. ‘Responaionis , . . defensio contza con- 
futationem Ioannis Durmi Scoti, prosbyteri 
Tesuitm,’ London, 1688. 8*, ‘Nicolai San- 
deri quadragints demonstrationos, Quod 
Papa non est Antichristus ille insignis. . , 
et earundem demonstrationum solids refu- 
tatio’ London, 1588, 9*. ‘Fragmenta voto~ 
rum haereseon ad constituendam eclosin 
Pontificies drocractay colleota,' London, 
1683, 10. ‘An aunswore to a cortaine 
Booke, written by M. William Rainoldos 
++ + entituled A Refutation, London, 
1685; Oambridge, 1690. 11*. ‘Disputatio 
de Sacra Scriptura contra oe tomporis 
papistas, inprimis Robertum Bellarminum 
«+ «et Thomam Stapletonum ... sox qnea~ 
tionibus pro osita et tractata,’ Oumbridge, 
1588, 12 Akdeerata Tho, Staplotoni Anglo- 
pepiste . . . defensionem ecclesinsticos 
authoritatis , , , duplicatio pro authoritate 
atque abromoria §, Scripturm, Oambridgo, 
1694, 18*. ‘Preelectiones in quibus trace 
tatur contzoversia de ecclesia conta ponti~ 
ficios, inprimis Robertum Bellarminum 
Iesuitam, in septem qurestiones distribute,’ 
Cambridge, 1599. it ‘ Cygnea cantio,,. 
hoc est, ultima illius concio a clorum, habita 
Cantabrigie anno 1595, ix Oct, Cambridge, 
1599. 15*, ‘Controversia do Oonciliis, contra 

ntificios, inprimis Robertum Bollarminum 

suitam, in sex questiones distribute,’ Oom~ 
bridge, 1600. 16%, ‘Tractatua de paceato 
originali. . . contre Stapletonum,’ Oambridge, 
1600, 17*, ‘Praslectioncs in controyorsiam 
de Romano Pontifica . . . adversus pontificios, 
inprimis Robertum Bellarminum,’ Iqnan, 
1608, 18. ‘Prelectiones aliquot contra Bole 
f his thecloci : : larminum habitw’ (in Conr, Decker‘ De Pro- 
ia ological treatises reprinted by apie Tesuitarum,’ Oppenheim, 1611). 
folio i Crispin at Geneva in two volumes, | 19, ‘ Advarsus universalis relics agsertores 
steniale 1610, being distinguished by on puelectio in 1 Tim, ii, 4° (in Pot, Baro's 
i erisk: 1. ‘Liber Precum Publicarum | ‘Summa Trium de Prodestinations Sonten- 
cclesim Anglicans... Latine Grace tiorum, Harderwyk, 1618), 20, ‘Prelog. 










































refermenta of sos many.’ He may possibly 
live een suffering from dejection at this 
time, owing to the disagreement with Whit- 
gift in which, in common with others of the 
Cambridge heade, he found himself involved 
in connection with the prosecution of Wil- 
liam Barrett [q. v.] In November 1596 he 
was deputed, along with umpire Gower 
{a v.], president of Queens’ College, to con- 
er with the primate on the drawing up of 
the Lambeth articles. On this occasion he 
appears to have pressed his Calvinistic views 
warmly, but without success, and he re- 
turned to Onmbridge fatigued and disap- 
pointed, An illness ensued by which he 
was carried off on 4 Dec. in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, ' : 

There are two portraits of Whitaker in 
the master’s lodge at St. John’s College (one 
in the drawing-room, the other in the hall), 
both hearing the words, ‘Dr, Whitaker, Mr. 
1587,’ and one at the Chetham Hospital and 
Library at Manchester. His portrait has also 
been engrared by William Marshall in Tho- 
mas Fuller's ‘Holy State, 1642, and by John 
Payne. His epite h, in Latin hexameters on 
& marble tablet, has been placed on the 
north wall of the interior of the transept of 
o college chapel; it is printed in ‘ Opera,’ i, 


His hopes of preferment were aisracied 
probably owing to the fact that he was 
twice married, and thus forfeited in some 
measure the favour of Elizabeth, The 
maiden name of his first wife, who was 
sister-in-law to Laurence Ohaderton {a. v], 
was Culverwell; his second wife, who sur- 
vived him, was the widow of Dudley Fenner 
{q. v.] He had eight children: one of the 
sons, Alexander, who was educated at 
Trinity College, afterwards became known 
as the ‘ Apostis of Virginia ;’ a second, Ri- 
chard, was a learned bookseller and printer 
in London (Cxveton, Nowell, pp. 88 -8). 
No English divine of the sixteenth can- 
tury surpassed Whitaker in the catimation 
of his contemporaries, Churton justly styles 
him ‘the pride and ornament of Cambridge,’ 
Bellarmine so much admired his genius end 
attainments that he hed his portrait sus- 
ended in his study, Joseph Scaliger, 
ishop Hall, and Isaac Casaubon alike 
speak of him in terms of almost unbounded 
admiration. 
, Lhe following is a list of Whitaker's pub- 
lished works, those included in the edition 
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tiones de Sacramentis in Genere et in Specie 
de S88. Baptismo et Eucharistia,’ Frankfort, 
1624. 21, ‘ Articuli de procdestinatione ... 
Lambeth propositi, eb L. Andrews de 
jisdem Iudictum,’ London, 1651. 

Other works by Whitaker are extant in 
manuscript; the Bodleian Library hes 
‘Commentarii in Cantica,’ and ‘Preelectiones 
in priorem Epistolam ad Corinthios’ by 
him; Caius College, ‘ Theses: de fide Davi- 
dis; de Preedestinatione;’ and St. John’s 
College, Oambridge, a treatise on ecclesiasti- 
cal polity (MS. I. 8), which Baker (Zist. 
of St. John's College, p. 188) thinks was 
probably from his pen, although it leans 
somewhat to Erastianism. 

[Vites et mortis doctissimi sanctissimique 
Theologi Guillielmi Whitakeri vera deseriptio 
(by Abdias Ashton), in Opera, i. 698-701; 
Epicedia in obitum ejusdem theologi a variis 
dovlis viris Greece ot Latine seripta, 1b, i. 706- 
714 (a collection of more than ordinary inte- 
rest); Life by Gataker in Fuller's Abel Redi- 
vivus, pp. 401-8; Churton’s Life of Nowell, pp. 
3265-34; Strypo’s Life of Whitgift; Baker's 
Hist. of St, John's College, ed. Mayor; Baker 
Ms8,; Heywood and Wright's Cambridge Uni- 
versity Transactions; Cooper's Athenm Cantabr. 
vol. il. ; Mullinger’s Hist. of the University of 
Cambridge, vol. ii.] 


WHITAKER, WILLIAM eae 
uxilan divine, son of Jeremiah Whitaker 

fs y.], was born at Oakham, Rutland, in 

29, and in his fifteenth year was admitted 
a member of Emmanuel College, Oambri 
where he became noted for his skill in 
classical and oriental languages. Richard 
Holdsworth [q. v.], master of the college, set 
him the task of translating Eustathius upon 
Homer, and he performed it in a highly 
creditable manner. He took the degree of 
B.A. in 1642. Two years loter he was ad- 
mitted a fellow of Queens’ College by virtue 
of a parliamentary ordinance, and in 1646 
he graduated ALA, as 2 member of that col- 
lege. In 1662 he took orders and became 
minister of Hornchurch, Essex. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the living of St, Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondsey, in 1654, and he was 
one of the London ministers who drew w 
and presented to the king the memoria! 
against the oppression of the Act of Unifor- 
mity. After his ejectment he gathered a 
private congregation, which assemblod in a 
small meeting-house in Long Walk, Ber- 
mondaey. Jor many years his house was 
full of candidates in divinity and he had 
many foreign divines under his care. He 
died in 1672, 

He has two sermonsin Annesley's' Morn- 
ing Exercises,’ and in 1674 eighteen of his 
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sermons, which had been taken in shorthand, 
were published by his widow, with e dedica- 
tion to Elizabeth, countess of Exeter, and a 
sketch of the author's character by Thomas 
Jacomb, D.D. 


[Funeral Sermon by Samuel Annesley, LL.D, 
1673; Addit, MY, 6883, f, 164; Calamy's Life 
of Boxter, ii. 26; Silvester’s Life of Baxter, 
pp. 285, 430, pt. ili. 87, 95; Palmer's Nonconf. 
Memorial, 2nd edit. pp. 157, 431; Dunn's 
Seventy-five Eminent Divines, p.70.} T. C. 


WHITBOURNE, Sire RICHARD (A. 
1679-1626), writer on Newfoundland, born 
at Exmouth in Devonshire, was ‘a traveler 
and adventurer into foreign countries’ at 
fifteen years of age. His joumeys extended 
to ‘France, Spaine, Italy, Sauoy, Denmarke, 
Norway, Spruceland, the Canaries, and Soris 
Tands. He made his first voyage to New- 
foundland about 1579 ino vessel of 800 tons, 
freighted by Edward Cotton of Southampton, 
He visited the island again in 1583 in o 
Southampton vessel of 220 tons, and was 
eye-witness of Sir Lumphrey Gilbort’s formal 
annexation of the country, the ceremony 
toking place in the harbour of St, John’s, 
In 16865 he paid a third visit in a ship of 
which he was part owner, and saw Sir 
Bernard Drake (q. v.] capture ‘many Por- 
Loe ships laden with fish’ In 1688 

itbourne equipped a ship at his own ex- 
pense to serve agaist the Spanish armada, 
commanding her in person, and on takin; 
leave of the English admiral, Lord Howard, 
received ‘ favorable letters’ from him. Ha 
made several other voyages to Newfound- 
land, and occasionally fell in with pirates, 
In 1611 he met the famous Peter Easton, for 
whom he subsequently solicited a Dati at 
court, and in 1614 encountered Sir Henry 
Mainwaring. On 11 May 1616 he sailed from 
Exeter in a bark equipped at his own ss 
bearing a commission how the court of ad- 
miralty to hold courts of vice-admiralty in 
Newfoundland, tho first attempt to create a 
formal court of justice in the country, He 
proceeded to the various harbours, called 
the masters of the English ships together 
and held courts, in which he carefully 
inquired into disorders committed on the 
coast, receiving presentments and trans- 
mitting them to the admiralty. 

In 1016 8 ship of Whitbourne's was rifled 
‘by @ French pyrate of Rochell,’ one Daniel 
Tibolo, by which he lost more than 860). 
In 1617 he was sent for by Sir William 
Vaughan tg. v.] who was attempting to 
Pre Newfoundland with Welshmen, and 
in ear following was entrusted with 
the conduct of a second detachment of colo 
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1626 Edward Drake wrote to Edward 
Nicholas, recommending him ag peculiarly 

ualified to command a ship, and on 10 Nov, 

e himself solicited the favour of Bucking- 
ham, eending a certificate of his gond scr. 
vices and losses, sigued b aie rape tee 
Seymour, John Drake, and cight o hors 
( Cul. State Papars, Dom, 1625-6, p, 874, 
Colonial 1674-1660, p. 82), On 11 Oot. 
1627 he wrote io [ugh Peachey, stating that 
he had been appointed licutonant on tho 
Bonaventure, under Sir John Ohudlecigh, {to 
hasten the ship round the Downs (7d. Dom, 
1627-8, p, 882), Tho date of his death iy 
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nists, who were conveyed in a ship belonging 
to Whitbourne to Vaughan’s settlement, 
Golden Grove, now known as Trepaney 
Tfarbour. The venture was a failure, owing 
chiefly to the idleness of the Wolsh colonists, 
and it nearly ruined Whitbourne, who says 
pathetically that, ‘ after the more than forty 
yeeres spent in the foresaid courses, there re~ 
maiues little other fruite vnto ma, sauing 
the peace of good conscience’ and tho 
contentment of health. In 1620, while re- 
siding in London ‘at the signe of the Gilded 
Cocke in Pater-noster-Row,’ he published 
his ‘Discovrse aud Discovery of New-fovnd- 
land, with mony reasons to proous how 
worthy and beneficiall a Plantation may 
there be made, after a far better manner 
than now it is. Together with the laying 
open of Certaine Knormities and abuses 
committed by some that trade to that 
Countrey, and the meanes laide doune for 
reformation thereof, Imprinted at London 
by Felix Kyngston, for William Barret, 
to. Whitbourne’s treatise found favour 
with James I, and the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York were enjoined by letters 
from the lords of the council to recommend 
the work and to assist in malting collections 
for Whitbourne in the ‘several parishes of 
this Kingdome’ to defray the cost of print- 
ing it. By a proclamation, dated 19 April 
1622, James reiterated these injunctions, and 
granted Whitbourne the sole right of print 
iy his hook for twenty-one years, In 1622 
itbourne supplemented the original edi- 
tion with ‘A Discourse containing a loving 
invitation . . . to all such es shall be Ad- 
venturers ,. , for the advancement of his 
Majesties . . . Plantation in the New-found- 
Jand,’ London, 4to, Some copies also con- 
tain a letter from the bishop to the dergy 
of his diocese directing them to recommend 
the work from their pulpits, and to make a 
special collection for tre author, The ‘Dis. 
course’ was dedicated to the king, with a 
aipplementary address ‘to his Maiesties good 
Subiscts,’ and an autobiographical introduc- 
tion, The account of Newfoundland is inte- 
Teating and valuable, full of amusing detail, 
and written with o literary sldll hardly to 
be looked for in one who bad been mariner 
from fifteen years of age. The ‘ Discourse’ 
had considerable fame at the time of its 
appearance, and is several times quoted and 
referred to by Captain John Smith, Another 
edition of the ‘ Discourse’ wag published in 
ae (London, Ato). 
uithourne soon after received the honour 
of Imighthood; but his circumstances con~ 
tinued straitened, and he grew tired of the 
mactivity of his life ashore. On 18 J uly 






















































own, ‘ 

A rough droft of Whithourno’s ‘is. 
course,’ in manuscript, with many alteraliong 
in the author's own hand, is preserved in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 22604). 'The 
‘ Discourse’ was abridpad and translatad into 
German by Theodor do Bry in 1628, Lor the 
thirteenth part of bis ‘ Wistorin Amoricas,’ a 
collection of the writings of ool aa of all 
nationalities. It also appoarod in a similar 
collection by Levinus Unlsius (‘Mhoil 20), 
published in 1620 nt Frauk(ort-ou-Main, ond 
in 1684 in the Latin version of Do Bry’s col- 
lection. Some parts of the ‘Viscoursn’ wore 
also reprinted in 1870, undor the aditorship 
of T. Whitburn, with the title ‘ Woatward 
oe for Avalon,’ London, 8vo, 

[Whitbourne’s Works ; Prowse’s Ilia, of Now- 
foundland, 1896; Brown's Gonosis uf the Unit od 
States, 1890, ii, 1060-1; Works of John Smith 
(Arber's English Scholars’ Library), ; 884,] 
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WHITBREAD, SAMUI. (1758 1816), 

olitician, was only son of Aamuel Whil- 
ad (d, 4796) of Southill, Budfordshive, by 
his first wife, [arriot, daughter of Willian 
Hayton of lvinghos. Samuol Whitbrend 
the eldor came of s nonconformist family 
in Bedfordshire, whore he inheriied a small 
property. As a young man ho entored a 
don browory, in tho frst instanco ay a 
clerk, and in courso of timo lwonma pos~ 
sossor of the whole brewory through hard 
work and good luck, After voalining 1 largo 
‘ortune he purchased Lord Torrington’s 
Southill estate in 1706 (Lxsons, edford- 
ahire, p. 184), and for a timo aupported the 
tory interest in Bedfordshira (Comuuallis 
Corresp, ii, 401), 

Samuel Whitbroad tho youngor was hom 
at Oardington, Bedfordshito, in 1758, {Nia 
early home aducation was romerkablo for 
strictness approaching govorily, and a at rong 
religious charactor, An only son, he was 
the object of groat parontal care; ab Hton, 
where ho wns a contemporary and friend of 
Charles Grey (afterwards second Marl roy) 
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he was accompanied by a private tutor; 
thence he was sent to Christ Ohare Oxford, 
and matriculated in July 1780. Ilis pro- 
gress at Oxford not satistying his father, he 
was removed to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he graduated B.A. in 1784, 
and was then sent one foreign tour through- 
out Europe, under the charge of William 
pore .¥.} the historian. He returned in 
May 1786. Yor the next three years he 
completely devoted himself to the business 
of the brewery. is marriage in 1789 with 
Hlizabeth, the eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
(afterwards first Earl) Grey, and sister of 
his old schoolfellow, inclined his interests to 
pollsies and at the general election in 1790 
e was elected as a whig to represent Bed- 
ford. Almost immediately ho began to take 
a prominent part in the debates in the house, 
and in November 1790 energetically attacked 
the government for waste of money on mili- 
tary preparations. A speech on 12 April 1791, 
in which he severely and powerfully criti- 
cised the ministerial policy, attracted public 
attention, T'rom the first he attached him- 
sclf closely to Fox, who soon admitted him 
to his confidence in foroign affairs, and in 
June and July 179) he took a part in the 
correspondence with Fox's emissaries at St. 
Petersburg, who, if not actually assisting in 
bringing about, were rejoicing at, the failure 
of Pitt's nogotiations. Well qualified by the 
special information he possessed, he was en- 
trusted with one of the opposition motions 
in the debate ou the Russian armament, and, 
though the motion was lost bya considerable 
ered on this occasion, he greatly distin- 
guished himself, ‘Whitbread now rapidly 
developed into o leading epirit in apposition, 
and an earnest opponent of everythin 
savouring of oppressionand abuse, Ile proy 
himself a constant advocate of negro oman- 
cipation, the oxtension of religious and civil 
rights, and tho establishment of o form of na- 
tional education. He consistently cherished 
a beliof in the possibility of maintaining 
peace with France, and on 15 Dec. 1792 
sirongly supported Fox's motion for sending 
a minister to nogotiate with France. In the 
beginning of 1793 he presented petitions in 
favour of reform from Birmingham and other 
great towns in the north of England, and he 
expressed his couviction of the necessity for 
reform on 7 May 1798, Towards the end of 
1795, whon there was great distress and the 
wages of agricultural Inbourers were at the 
lowest point, Whitbread brought in a bill 
(9 Dec.) to onable the magistrates to fix the 
minimum as well as the maximum wage at 
quarter sessions; this proposal was opposed 
by Pitt, and defeated. In 1796 he was one 
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of those who left the house with Fox on tha 
occasion of the seditious assembly bill being 
referred to the committee of the house, and 
the following year he moved an st into 





the conduct of the administration (8 March 
1797) and a vote of censure (9 May). 

He continued steadily to harass the govern- 
ment, supporting Arthur O'Connor [q. v.] on 
his trial at Maidstone, May 1798, urging the 
consideration of the French overtures for 

ce, 8 Feb, 1800, and opposing (March 
801) the continuance of the act for the 
suppression of rebellion in Ireland. On 
the conclusion of peace in 1802, he expressed 
his approval of the Addington ministry by 
supporting tho address, 17 Nov. 1802. He 
was quite unable to understand the unstable 
character of the peaca, and even in May 
1808 separated himself from some of his own 
arty byimagining that ita continuance could 
e procured through the intervention of 
Russia, 

The report of the commissioners (1805) 
who had a appointed to inquixe into the 
abuses of the naval department set forth a 
case of suspicion against Lord Melville [see 
Dunas, Honey, first Viscount Muiyitiz), 
‘Whitbread was aceapted by his party as their 
instrument of attack on the friend of Pitt, 
He commenced proceedings by moving a 
series of resolutions, 8 April 18065, detailing 
and attacking the whole conduct of the 
treasurer of the navy, and, despite Pitt’s 
strenuous endeayours to prevent the passing 
of the resolutions, they were adopted by the 
house on the casting yote of the speaker, 
Encouraged by this success, Whitbread im- 
mediately moved, on 10 April, an address 
to the king to remove Melville from his 

nee and councils for ever, but after a 
Tabate this motion was withdrawn, Whit- 
bread now moved (26 April) for a select 
commities, and on their report gave notice 
of moving for the impeachment of Melville, 
and of resolutions to follow against Pitt. 
Though Whitbread’s motion for the impeach- 
ment of Melville was lost in the first instance 
(11 June), and an amendment in fayour of 
criminal prosecution adopted, it wag subse- 
quently agreed to, and on 26 June, accom- 
panied by neatly » hundred members, he 
carried up the impeachment to the bar of the 
House of Lords. JTis namo was now placed 
at the head of the committee appointed by 
the commons to draw up the articles of 
impeachment,ond he was appointed a 
ov the nomination of Lord Temple. He 
entered on the task with the energy of an 
enthusiast, and the same session moved for a 
bill of indemnity in favour of those who 
had been in office under Melville who should 
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entitled to two years’ froe education, was 
regarded as such a practical proposal that 
it was circulated in the country for the con- 
sideration of the magistrates. Tho proposod 
measures, though containing much that was 

od and exhibiting political foresighl, were 
baenodly repared, and showed want of 
exact Inowledge on the part of thoir author. 
They were committed, but subsequently 
abandoned (29 July). 

Whitbread’s attitude with regard to tho 
conduct of the war and foreign affeirs now 
began to cause differences of opinion betweon 
himself and other leading members of tho 
opposition, and in December 1807 his bro- 

er-in-law (now Lord Grey) privately 
warned him of the dangers attending his 
peace-at-any-price policy, But ho was not 
to be restrained, and insisted upon moving 
& peace resolution on 29 Feb. 1808, wherein 
it was stated that there was ‘nothing in the 

resent state of affairs which should preclude 
fia majesty from embracing the opportunity 
of commencing negotiations,’ George Pon- 
sonby [q, ¥.], acting in concerL with Lords 
Grenville and Grey, moved and carvicd tho 
revioua question by 211 10 68, but Whit- 
fread’s following was probably increased by 
mistake (Life of Lord Grey, p. 188), Tlis 
action on this occasion caused a party split, 
which resulted in the practical disbandment 
of the opposition in 1809, ue Pousonby 
had been accepted as leador of 4 8 opposition 
by Whitbread with certain resorvations on 
11 Dec, 1807 (Buoxinamaxt, Memoirs of the 
Court and Cabinets of George III, iv, 219), 
yet a section of the Barly, following Whit- 
» Folkestone, and Burdett, had in 1800 
completely asserted its indepundenca (i, p. 
414); and their ptrongly exprossed policy 
that ‘peace should be ihe ory of the nation’ 
and the furious attack on tho Duko of York 
co open variance between thom and 
Lords Grenville and Groy in April 1800 
(Coronusrur, Diwy, ii, 177), Aa tho ro- 
folet opposition valaxed its efforts, sn Whit 
read and his following redoubled Lheir onar- 
gies and became ihe only forciblo onan 
of liberal principles in the houso Gan Mar 
ouant, Life of Lord Spencer, p. 11 s 

From 1809 up to the time of his death 
Whithread spoke mora frequently than an 
member of the Ilouse of Commons, Tia 
opinion that publicity was tho ‘vory ogsenco 
of the British constitution accounts for tho 
earnestness with which he attacked alugos 
of all kinds, and the frequent dobates he 
occasioned on forcign afftirs, Nis critictam 
of Lord Ohatham'’s conduct with regard to 
the Scheldt operations was highly successful 
and greatly inspirited ihe opposition; his 





































give evidence on his impeachment. On 
29 April 1804, on the first day of the trial in 
Westminster Hall, Whitbread opened all 
the charges in ® speech of three hours and 
twenty minutes. Later in the trial he 
offered himself as a witness to prove the 
substance of the charges before the com- 
mons, and was severely cross-examined. He 
began his reply on the entire case on 16 a 
and concluded it on the following day. Mel- 
ville was acquitted on all the charges on 
13 June, In his management of the trial 
Whitbread appears to have been somewhat 
masterful, and to have insisted on his own 
methods in opposition to the general views 
of the manngers and of his friend Romilly 
in particular (ConcHestnr, Diary, ii, 58), 
His diligence in preparing the case was re- 
markeble, hut be is said to have been 80 
occupied with displaying his own wit and 
eloquence, or, as the Duchess of Gordon ex- 
pressed it, ‘with teaching his drayhorse to 
caper,’ that his speeches failed to convince 
(Hortann, Memoirs of the Whig Party, i, 
284), Rowlandson records the result of the 
trial by his cartoon, ‘The Acquittal, or up- 
setting the Porter Pot’ (20 June 1806), 

On the approaching death of Fox (Sep- 
tember 1806) the inclusion of Whitbread in 
the mieey was under consideration (BucK- 
IvcHAm, Memoirs of Court and Cabinets of 
George ITT, iv. 65), but on this occasion Lord 
Grey appears without sufficient warrant 10 
have vouched for his brother-in-law having 
no desire for office (13.) At this period he 
certainly deserved well of his party, for his 
attack on Melyille, which he followed up by 
® vigorous exposure of the conduct of the 
Duke of York, was popular in the country 
and improved the position of the whigs (Ln 
Mironann, Life of Lord Spencer, Dp. is j 880 
art, Jonnstonz, AxpEuw Jaares Coormann), 

_in 1807 Whitbread brought in a poor-law 
bill of the most elaborate and unwieldy cha- 
racter, His speech, delivered on 19 Feb, 
1807, was published in pamphlet form, His 
scheme comprised the establishment of a free 
educational system, the alteration of the law 
of settlement, the equalisation of county 
rates, and a peculiar proposal for distinguish- 
ing betwean the deserving and undeservin, 
poor by the wearing of badges. It exci 
considerable public interest, and was keenly 
criticised in the press by Malthus, Bone, 
Bowles, and others, he portions of the 
main scheme dealing with education and the 

aw of settlement were subsequently con- 
arted into separate bills which passed their 
ond reading 3 the parochial schools bil, 

Jer which children between the ages of 

en and fourteen and unable to pay were 
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motion on 23 Feb. 1810 for an address to the 
king asking for all arcs submitted at any 
time by the Earl of Ohatham was carried by 
seven votes, and the subsequent motion of 
censureon Lord Chatham's conduct by thirty- 
three (2 March 1810). Despite the carrying 
of this resolution, it is said that Chat: 
only resigned on Whitbread threatening pub- 
licly to ask whether he was still master- 
general of the ordnance. 

On the tumults preceding Sir Francis Bur- 
dett's arrest, Whitbread, though generally in 
sympathy with the extremists, paved the 
part of prudent adviser to his friend, and 
urged him not to resist the speaker's war- 
rant; he also affirmed in the house the 
legality of the warrant and the consequent 
proceedings, 

Iie was one of the few who uniformly 
and on principle expressed disapprobation 
of the regency bill, and on 25 Feb. 1811 
he moved for a committee to inspect the 
journals of the Ifouse of Lords concernin| 
the kking’s illncas in 1804, ond condemne 
the conduct of Lord Eldon in 1801 and 1804, 
‘When in 1811 it appeared certain that the 
whigs would secure office, it was arranged, 
despite objection to him from the Gren- 
villes, that: Whitbread should be secretary 
of state for home affairs (BroveHaM, duto- 
biography, vol. ii.) The calculations of the 
opposition were, however, upset by the 
abrupt determination of the regent to main- 
tain in office the Perceval administration. 
After Perceval’s death, Whitbread pursued 
his independent course in opposition, acting 
separately from the bulk of his party. 

n the summer of 1812 he appears to have 
made the acquaintance of the Princess of 
‘Wales (#8, ii, 148), From the first he deemed 
it his duty to stand by her, ' considering her 
ag ill-used a8 possible, and without any just 
ground’ (2, ii, 165), Although his action was 
absolutely independent and alienated him 
from somo of his own relatives (ADOLPHUS, 
Memoirs of Caroline, i, 661), he was on 
better terms with the whigs now than in 
1809. In the Touse of Commons he con- 
stituted himself champion to the prin 
and, with his usual earnesiness, attem 
on all oconsions to do her service. His zeal, 
however, outran his discretion when, in a 


long speech on 17 March 1813, he made | P 


a proundless charge against Lord Hllen- 
borough and the other commissioners who had 
inquired into the princess's conduct, of sup- 
preg aportion of Mrs. Lisle’s evidence. 

n this occasion his friends in the commons 
censured him for his rash credulity, and 
Lord Ellenborough in the Douse of Lords on 
22 March 1818 denounced the accusation ‘ as 
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false as hell in every part.’ Whitbread with 
characteristic obstinacy refuged to admit 
himself in the abe (Hansard, pp. 25, 274). 
His ardour on behalf of the princess was not 
checked by this episode, and he continued 
to exert himeelf in her support On her de- 
parture from England in August 1814 he 
wrote expressing ‘his unalterable attach- 
ment, his devotion and zeal for her re-esta- 
Bish ’(AnonPats, Memoirs of Caroline, 
L 


During the last year of Whitbread’s life 
his desire for peace, despite all change of e:r~ 
cumstance on the continent, determined bis 
conduct in opposition. He questioned the 
Pounds of war with America on 8 Nov. 

814, urged the maintenance of peace on 
20 March 1815 whether the Bourbon ayaunty 
or Napoleon should prove successful, pro- 
tested on 8 April against the declaration of 
the allies in congress against Napoleon, and 
on 28 April moved an address praying the 
crown not to involve the country in a war 
upon the ground of excluding a particular 

erson, from the government ot France. 

en, however, war was actually entered 

upon, he supported the vote of credit for its 
prosecution. 

During the last few years of his life the 
part taken by Whitbread in the rebuilding 
and reorganisation of Drury Lane Theatre oc- 
casioned him great anxiety and annoyance, 
and is said to have materially affected hia 
health. On the burning down of the old 
theatre, 24 Feb, 1809, he became a member, 
and soon after chairman, of the committee 
for the rebuilding of the theatre, A bill 
for its re-erection by subscription was passed 
through parliament, and Whitbread sup- 
ported the interests of Drury Lane in the 
commons, successfully opposing the intro- 
duction of bills for the establishment of 
vival theatres, one of his arguments being 
that the more theatres the worse actors an 
no one good play (9 May 1811, 20 March 
1812). 1811 and 1812 he was much oc- 
cupied with the rebuilding and reorgamsa- 
tion of the theatre, which was opaned again 
on 10 Oct. 1812, Innovations which he 
attempted by beginning the performances at 
an earker hour and by playing every night 
the whole year round involved him in dis- 
uies and difficulties with other thestres 
(Addit. MS. 27025, £. 40), but his mone- 
tary relations with Sheridan were to him o 
source of still greater annoyance. His busi- 
neaslike abilities enabled him to stand firm 
against Sheridan’s powers of persuasion 
(Moonn, Life of Sheridan, ii. 448), but thera 
does not appear to ba any ground for the 
suggestion that he treated Sheridan harshly, 
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bi hy of Whitbread, pp. 172-80); Diary 
and Correspondence of Lord Colchester ; Bdine 
burgh Review, April 1838; Memoira of the 
Lafe of Sir S, Romilly ; Moore's Momorrs.] 
W. O-r, 
WHITBREAD, TITOMAS (1618-1679), 
jest. [See ancovnt, Tirosas.] 


‘WHITBY, DANIEL (1638-1728), pole- 
mical divine and commentator,son of Thoman 
Whitby, rector (1631-7) of Rushden, Nort h- 
amptonshire, afterwards rector of Barrow- 
on-Humber, Lincolnshire, was born at 
Rushden on 24 March 1638 (mannecript 
note in British Museum copy, 8226 bby, 
36, of his Last Thoughts, 1728).  Aflor 
attending school at Caister, Lincolnshire, 
he became in 1658 « commoner of Trinity 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 28 July, 
when his name is writton Whitbie. Ile was 
elected scholar on 18 Juno 1646; graduated 
B.A. on 20 April 1657, M.A. on 10 April 
1600, and was elocied fellow in LOUL lu 
the same year he camo out as 2 writor, oF 
rather compiler, neue Roman catholic doc- 
trine, attacking Llugh Paulinus or Soronus 
Oressy, D.D, [g. v.] Ile was answered hy 
John Sergeant [, v.], Lo whom ha a in 
1666. Seth War [4 v:}, bishop of Salisbury, 
made him his ote ain in 1068, giving him 
on 22 Oct, the prebend of Yatosbury, und on, 
7 Nov. the prebend of iushorn-Turraul and 
Burbage, In 1660 ho became purpetual 
curate of St. Thomas's and rector of St, Md- 
mund’s, Salisbury, Ile noxt wrole on (ho 
evidences (1671). On 11 Sopt, 1672 ho was 
inatalled precentor at Salisbury, aud at once 
accumulated B.D, and D.D. ( 8Bept.) Te 
resumed his anti-Romish polemics in 1074, 
and continued to publish on this topic at 
intervals till 1680, 

Considerable popularity hed attondod 
oe 8 ee canorenial aan ho 
ost 1b by putting forth anonymonuly, laty in 
1682, ¢ ‘Tite Protestant Hisoonellan? srltadiane 
for concessions to nonconformists, with a 
view to their comprehension, A. floree peper 
war followed, in which Lawronco Womocle 

Vj, David Jenuor [q. v.], and Sunnel 

omas [a-¥] took part, In contomporary 
pamphlets Whitby, nicknamed ‘Whighy, was 
unfavourably conirasted with Titus Oates; 
Jronical letters of thenks wore addrosxad to 

», purporting to come from Miinstor ann- 
bay ists and othors. Tho univousity of Ox. 
ansat ford in convocation (21 Jul 1683) con- 
Hone's Tributes of the Public Pressto the demned. the proposition ‘that tho duty of not 
of the late Mr, Whitbread, 1815; Authentic | offending a weak brother is inconsistent wit), 
oom of the Death of Mr, Whitbreed, 1815; {all human suthority of making Inws con 
Un : t El Life of Lord Grey; Le Marchant’s cerning indifferent’ things’ and ordored 

8 0 1 Spencer (which contains a short Whitby's book to be forthwith burned by 











































or that at this time he was suffering from 
disease of the brain. 

Whitbread died by his own hand on 
6 July 1815, baying cut his throat at his 
town house, 35 Dover Street. At the in- 

west, held the same day, the jury found 
that he was in a deranged state of mind at 
the time the act was committed; his friend 
Mr, Wilcher gave evidence that his de- 
spondency was due to belief that his public 
life was extinct. He was buried at Card- 
ington in Bedfordshire, His widow died on 
28 Nov. 1848, Whitbread died possessed of 
five-cighths of the brewery, his father by 
will having made it compulsory on him to 
retain a majority of the shares in his own 
hands, He left two sons—William H 

(d, 1867), MP, for Bedford 1818-87 ; an 
Samuel Charles—and two daughters, Eliza- 
beth (d. 1848), who married William, eighth 
earl Waldegrave; and Emma Laura (d. 1867), 
who married Charles Shaw-Lefevre, viscount 
Eversley [q. v.] 

Tn the opinion of a good judge of charac- 
ter, Whitbread ‘was made up of the elements 
of opposition’ (WaRn, Diary, ed. Phipps, i. 
403). His eloquence was more suited for 
attack in debate than defence, Lord Byron 
considered him the Demosthenes of bad taste 
and vulgar vehemencs, but strong and Eng- 
lish; his peculiar and forcible Anglicism 
‘was also noted by Wilberforce, who, how- 
Seo ‘he spoke as if he had a pot of 
porter to his lips and all his words came 
through it’ (Wiiorroron, Life, v. 880), 
He was, in the words of Romilly, ‘the pro- 
moter of avery liberal scheme for improv- 
ing the condition of mankind, the zealous 
advocate of the oppressed, and the undaunted 
opposer of every species of corruption and ill- 

ministration ;’ but too vain and rash to 
acquire any real ascendency over the minds 
of well-educated men (Hontanp, Memoirs 
of Whig Party, ii, 287), Whitbread was 

uently portrayed by both Rowlandson 
and Gillray in their political cartoons, and 
ds invariably distinguished by a Porter-pot 
or some reference to Whitbrend’s ‘entire,’ 

A half-length portrait of Whitbread was 
painted by Thomas Gainsborough. An en- 
graved portrait, from an original drawing, 
appears in Adolphue’s ‘Memoir of Caroline? 
(1. £61); and another engraved portratt, b 
W, Ward, after the paintin iby X We 
Pickeregill, was published on 97 Jima 1820, 


{Hansard, 1806-15, passim; Annual Register; 
em 
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the university marshal in the schools quad- 
rangle. Seth Ward extorted from Whitby 
a retractation (9 Oct. 1683) in which he ac- 
cused himself of ‘want of pradence and de- 
ference to authority,’ revoked ‘allirroverent 
and unmeet expressions,’ and renounced the 
above proposition and another similar one. 
Ile further issued a ‘second part’ of the 
‘ Protestant Reconciler,’ urging dissenters to 
conformity. 

In 1684 he published in Latin a com- 
pendium of ethics. In 1689 he wrote in 
favour of taking tho oaths to William and 
Mary. Qe took a small part in the Socinian 
controvaray [aee Sironiock, Winttam, D.D.] 
by publishing (1691) 0 Latin tract on the 
divinity of Christ. On I4 April 1696 he 
recoived the prebend of Taunton Regis. Tis 
magnum opus, which has retained a certain 
reputation to the present century, is a ‘Para- 
phrase and Commentary on the Now Tesia- 
ment,’ begun in 1688 and published in 1703, 
fol. 2 vols.; latest edition, 1822, 410, Dod- 
dridge (Works, 1804, v. 472) thought it, 
with all deductions, ‘proferable to any other,’ 
In his commentary he opposes Tillotson's 
view of hell torments, J'nith he defined as 
mere assent to Gospel facts as true, A Latin 
appendix (1710) is an unwise attack on the 
critical Inbours of John Mill[q.v.] Of this 
‘examen’ use was made by Anthony Collins 
(a. v.]; it-was reprinted (Leyden, 1724) by 

igabert Haverkamp. A later Latin disser- 
tation (1714) rejects the authority of the 
fathers as interpreters of Scripture, or as en- 
titled to determine controversies respecting 
the Trinity. He had been lod to this posi- 
tion by his antagonism (1707) to the argu- 
menis on which Denry Dodwell the elder 
[q. v.] based his rejection of the natural im- 
mortality of tho soul. He made further use 
of it in criticisms directed (1718) against 
George Bull [gq. v.] and (1720-1) Daniel 
Waterland [q.v.] His knowledge of the 
fathers waa accurate, but not profound. 

Meanwhile his busy pen was engaged 
(1710-11) in refuting the Oalvinistic posi- 
tions of John Edwards (1687-17168) [g.v.] 
Te is usually ranked ag on Arminian, but his 
strenuous denial of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin soon carried him beyond Arminian lines. 
Tn the Bangorian controversy howrote (1714 
and 1718) in defence of Hoadly. On the 
doctrine of our Lord’s deity, which he had 
defended in 1691 and had firmly upheld 
throughout his New Testament comment: 
(1708), he was shaken by the treatise Ci7is) 
of Samuel Clarke (1676-1729) [g.v.] Of 
this there are maxked evidences in his criti- 
gisms of Bull and Waterland, but ihe extent 
of his departure from ‘the received opinion’ 
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‘was not revealed till the posthumous publi- 
cation (‘by his express ander in. April 1737 
of his ‘Last Thoughis, whieh he calls his 
‘retractation, and which ‘ clearly shows his 
unitarianism’ (letter of 17 July 1727 by 
Samuel Crellius, in ‘Thesaurus Epistolicus 
La-Crozianus,’ quoted in Wattact's Andi- 
trinitarian Biography, 1860, iii. 471). 

Whitby suffered in his later years from 
failing sight, and amployed an amanuensia, 
otherwise he selalaad his faculties, including 
a, tenacious memory, to a very advanced age. 
He was ‘very well, and at church [accord- 
ing to Noble he had preached extempore] 
the day before he died ; and roturning home 
was seized with a fainting, and died the 
night following’ Go) He died on 
24 March 1725-6, his eighty-sighth birth- 
day. His portrait, painted y i. Knight, 
‘was engraved (1709) by Vander Gucht. Te 
‘was short and very thin; always studious, 
using no recreation except tobacco, affable 
in disposition, but utterly ignorant of busi- 
ness matters. To his piety and unselfish- 
ness there is full testimony. 

Sykes gives a list of thirty-nine publica- 
tions by Whitby, not counting several 
separate sermons, ‘Tha chief are: 

. (against Romanism): 1.‘ Romish Doc- 
trines not from the Beginning,’ 1664, 4to. 
2, ‘An Answer to “ Sure Footing,” Oxford, 
1606, 8vo (with appended ‘Answer to Five 
Questions’), 8, ‘A Discourse concerning 
the Idolatry of . . . Rome, 1674, 8yo, 
4, ‘The ,,. Idolatry of Host-W orship,’ 1679, 
8vo. 6, ‘A Discourse concerning ... Laws 
wer against Heretics. . . approved by... 
Rome,’ 1682, 4to, 6, ‘Treatise in con- 
futation of the Latin Service, 1687, 4to, 
7. *The Fallibility of the Roman Church,’ 
1687, 4to, 8, ‘A Demonstration that ,., 
Rome and her Councils have erred,’ 1688, 4to, 
9, ‘Treatise of Traditions,’ pt. i. 1688, 4to ; 

1. ii, 1689, 4to. 10. ‘Irrisio Dei Pannarii 
manensium,’ 1716, 8yo (in English), 

II, (on the evidences): 11. f.Adyos rijs 
mloreas ... tho Cortainty of Christian 
Faith, Oxford, 1671, 8vo. 12. ‘Discourse 
concerning the Truth .. . of the Christian 
Faith,’ 1691, 4t0. 18, ‘The Necessity ... 
of... ey eens 1705, ib 14, ae 

Aarpeta ... Reason is to be our guide 
ie % Religion, 1714, 8vo, : 

TIL, (against Calvinism): 16, ‘A Dis- 
course concerning. . . Election and Repro- 
bation’ 1710, 8vo. 16, ‘Four Discourses 
. .. Personal Election or Reprobation,’ 1710, 
8vo(includes replies toHdwards). 17, ‘Trac- 
tatus de Imputatione .« « Peceati Adami 
posteris ejus,’ 1711, 8vo. 

IV. (on the faihers): 18. ‘Reflections on 
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. «+ Dodwell? 1707, 8vo, 19, ‘Dissertatio 
deS, Scripturarum Interpretationasecundum 
Patrum Commentarioa’, 1714, 8vo. 20, ‘A 


Discourse, showing that... the Ante-| gun 


Nicene Fathers ,,, are. . . agreeable to 
the Interpretations of Dr. Clarke,’ 1714, 8vo 
(against Robert Nelson {9 v.)) 

V. (on the Trinity): 21. ‘Tractatus de 
vere, Christi Deitate adveraus Arii et Socint 
hareses, 1691, 4to (shows extensive know- 
ledge of Socinian writers). 22. ‘A Dissua- 
sive from pacing into the Doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ I7]4, Bvo. 28.5A... Confuta- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Sabellians, 1716, 
8vo, 24. ‘Disquisitiones Modestio in Bulli 
Defensionam Fidei Nicmnm,’ 1718, 8vo. 
95, ‘A. Reply to Dr. Waterland’s Objections,’ 
1720, 8y0; second part 1721, 8vo. 26. (por 
thumons) ’Yorepat Spovrides; or.» . Last 
Thoughts... added, ive Discourses,’ 1727, 
8vo (edited by Arthur Ashley Sykes [q.v.]); 
Ond ed. 1728, 8vo; reprinted with additions 
by the Unitarian Association, 1841, 8vo, _ 

Volumes of his sermons were issued in 
1710, 1720, 1726. 

[Short Account, by Sykes, prefized to Last 
Thoughts, 1727; Wood's Athenz Oxon. (Tanner), 
ii, 1068; Wood's Athena: Oxon, (Bliss), iv. 671; 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii, 198, 228, 382-3; Bio- 
graphia Britannica, 1768, vi. 4216 (article by 
‘0,’ ie. Philip Morant [q, v.]); Noble's Con- 
tinuation of Granger, 1806, ii, 112; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), 1854, ii, 644, 657, 664; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1892, iv. 1612,] A. G. 


WHITBY, Stupuon oF (d. 1112), abbot 
of St Mary's, York, (See Srmpxen, | 


WHITOHURCH or WHYTOHUROH, 
EDWARD (d. 1561), protestant publisher, 
‘was a aubstontial citizen of London in the 
middle of Henry VIII's reign. His business 
‘was probably that of a grocer, He accepted 
with enthusiasm the doctrines of the pro- 
testant reformation, In 1687 he joined with 
his fellow citizen Richard Grafton ae y.] in 
arranging for the distribution of printed 
copies of the Bible in English. In that year 
Grafton and Whitchurch caused copies of 
the firat — version of the Bible in 
English, which is known as ‘Thomas Mat- 
thews's Bible’ and was printed at Antwerp, 
to be brought to London and published 
there, ‘Whitchurch’s name does not appear 
in the rare volume, but his initials, ‘ B, W. 
are placed below the woodeut of the ‘Pro- 
ples Esaya’ ie Roeuas, Joun, 1500 P- 

555). November 1688 Coverdale’s 
corrected version of the New Testament 
‘was printed in Paris at the expense of Graf- 
ton and Whitchurch, whose names appear on 
the title-page as publishers of the work in 
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Jand, Subsequently they resolved to 
: meine the English Bible in Paris in a moro 
elaborate shape, but after the work was be-~ 
at the French press the French govern- 
ment prohibited its continuance, Thereupon 
Grafton and Whitchurch set up & press in 
London, ‘in the House lato the Grayo I'reors,’ 
and, with some aid a Barr Harthalat, 
they published the worl, which was known 
as "the Great Bible’ in April 1539. No 
fewer than seven editions appoared boforo 
December 1641, The second odition of 1540, 
with Oranmer’s ‘ prologo,’ seems to havo been 
printed indspandenti by both Whitchurch 
and Grafton, Half the copies boar tho namo 
of Whitchurch os printor, and half that of 
Grafton, The third, fourth, and fifth editions 
(July and November 1640, and May 1511) 
bear Whitchureh’s imprint only, Whitchurch, 
and Grafton printed jointly the Now Tosin~ 
ment in English after Erasnmme’s toxt in 16 10; 
the primer in both English and Vatin in 
1540; and two royal proclamations on vcclo- 
siastical topics on 6 May and 24 July 1611 
respectively [sea GRAFTON, Rta LD}, 
After Couriers full, Whitchurch and 
Grafton offended the govornmont by displays 
of protestant zeal, On 8 April 1648 Whil- 
charch, Grafton, and six othor printors wero 
committed to the Fleot prison for printing 
unlawful books; Whitchurch and Grafton 
were released on 3 May lens (lets 
Privy Council, ed. Dasent, i, 107, 126; 
TRIED, Keclesiastical Mamoriaia, 1, i, 500), 
On 28 Jan, 1648-4 Grafton and Whitchurch 
received jointly an exclusive patont for print 
ing church service books (kyaur, 2edera, 
xiv. 766), On 28 May 1646 thoy woro grantod 
ointly an exclusive right to print primers in 
Latin and English. 
_ in secular literature Whitchurch pub- 
lished during the samo poriod on his own ac- 
count a new edition of Richard Tnvurnor's 
‘Gardon of Wysedomo’ gee P); 'Trnhoron’s 
translation of Vigo’s ‘ Worlea of Uhirur 
e’ (1648, now ed. 1650); Thomas 
haer's ‘ Newa Boko of Prosidontes’ (L618); 
ns ‘Toxophilus’ (1615); and 
Wi Baldwin’s ‘ Morall Phylosophya! 


CaN). 

In Edward VI's reign Whilchuych was 
established ot the sign of the Sun in [loot 
Street, and was on torms of intimacy with 
the protestant loaders, lis pross was busy 
until the king's death, and ho was ocension-~ 
any nhs by the govornmont to printotti~ 
cialdocuments. Early in 1649 Whilehurch 
and Grafton printed tho firat odition of the 
Book of Common Prayor (Gannwrnn, 70 
Books of Common Prayer, pp. xxxvili xliy), 
He reprinted singlo-handed an adition of the 
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New Testament in small octavo in 1547, 
Many editions of the prayer-book and of 
the Psalter in Sternhold and Hopkins’s ver- 
sion came from his ie during the next five 
ears, He reprinted the Groat Bible in small 
‘olio in 1640, and again in folioin 1553, He 
helped to project and he printed the trans- 
lation of Erasmus’s paraphrase of the New 
Testament, in which N. ‘cholas Udall (q. vy 
John Old, the Princess Mary, and others too 
part; the first volume appeared in 1648, the 
second in 1549, John Rogers was for some 
time Whitchurch’s guest at his house in 
Fleet Street, and he published for him on 
1 Aug. 1548 his book on ‘The Interim,’ In 
1649 he issued a sermon by Bishop Hooper, 

The accession of Queen Mary imperilled 
Whitchurch’s position. THe was excepted 
from pardon in the proclamation of 1554 
directed. against those who refused allegiance 
to the new ecclesiastical régime. He pro- 
bably fled to Germany. is name was 
omitted from the list of stationers to whom 
Queen Mary granted the charter of incor- 
Postion. constituting them the Stationers’ 
Jompany in 1656, nor was he mentioned in 
the confirmation of that charter by Queen 
Elizabeth on 10 Noy. 1569. But after 
Elizabeth’s accession Whitchurch resumed 
business in London, and in 1660 he pub- 
lished a new edition of Thomas Phaer'’s 
‘Regiment of Life.’ This was his last un- 
dertaking. He is epparenlly the ‘ Maister 
Wychurch’ who was buried at Camberwell 
on 1 Dee, 1661, 

Whitchurch married, after 1556, the widow 
of Archbishop Oranmer ; she was Mavgaret, 
niece of Osiander, pastor of Nuremberg. She 
survived Whitchurch, and married on29Nov. 
1664. a third husband, Bartholomew Scott of 
Camberwell, justica of the peace for Surrey 
(Narratives of the Reformation, Camden Soc. 
p. 244), 

‘Ames's ogr, Antiq. ed, Herbert; Strype's 
wirke; Ouerer Life oe John Rogers; Dee's 
Old Bibles, 2nd ed, 1888.} 8,1. 


WHITH, ADAM (1817-1879), natura- 
list, was born at Edinburgh on 29 Apri 
1817, and educated at the high school of that 
city. When quite a lad he went to London 
with an introduction to John Edward Gray 

q.v.]}, and became an official in the zoological 
epartment of the British Museum in Decem- 
ber 1885. He held the post till 1863, when 
mental indisposition, consequent on the loss 
of his wife, necessitated his retirement on o 
pension. 

He never permanently recovered, although, 
even when aninmate of one of the Scottish 
asylums, he edited and largely contributed 
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to a journal the contents of which were sup- 
plied by the patients, 

He was a member of the Entomological 
Society of London from 1889 to 1863, and a 
fellow of the Linnean Society of London from 
December 1846 to 1855. He died at Glasgow 
on 4 Jan, 1879. His work, except in a few 
instances in which he wrote to order, has 
proved, under the test of time, to be of ex- 
ceptional value, 

6 was author of: 1, ‘List of Crustacea 
in the . . , British Museum,’ London, 1847, 
12mo, 2, ‘Nomenclature of Coleopterous 
Insects in the... British Museum,’ pts, 
i-iy. vii. and viii, London, 1847-55, 12mo. 
3. ‘A Popular Iistory of Mammalia,’ 
London, 1850, 8vo. 4, ‘A Contribution 
towards an Argument for the Plenary In- 
ization of Scripture. ... By Arachno- 
philus, London, 1851, 8vo. 5. ‘A Popular 
History of Birds,’ London, 1855, 8vo, 6, ‘A 
Popular History of British Crustacea, Lon- 
don, 1857, 8vo. 7. ‘Tabular View of the 
Orders and Leading Families of Insects’ (en- 
graved by J. W. Lowry), London, 1857, and 
many subsequent issues undated. 8 ‘Tabular 
View of the Orders and Leading Families 
of Myriapoda, Arachnida, and Crustacea ’ 
(engraved by J. W. Lowry), London, 1861,and 
Soc chee ba issues undated, 9, ‘Heads 
and Tales; or Anecdotes. . . of Quadrupeds 
and other beasts,’ London and Edinburgh, 
1869, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1870. Between 1860 and 
18656 he contzibuted parts iv., viil,, xiv., xv., 
and xvii, to the ‘ List of British Animals in 
the British Musoum.’ He contributed notes 
on natural history specimens to numerous 
narratives of exploring expeditions published 
between 1841 and 1862, 

Ha edited: 1. ‘A Oollection of Docu- 
ments on Spitzbergen and Greenland’ [Hal- 
lnyt Society's works, No. 18], 1855. 2, ‘The 
Instructive Picture Book, or Progressive 
Lessons from the Natural History of Ani- 
mals and Plants,’ edited by A. White and 
R. M., Stark, 1857; 10th ed. 1877. 3. ‘Spring 
. .. by R, Mudie,’ fifth thousand [1800]. 

He also wrote upwards of sixty papers, 


il | mostly on insects and crustacea, for various 


scientific journals between 1889 and 1861, 
and contributed ‘Some of the Invertebrata’ 
to the ‘Museum of Natural Ilistory,’ by Sir 
J. Richardson and others, Glasgow (1859- 
1862), 8vo; another issue (1868), 

(Entom, ae: xv, 210; Proc, Linn, 
Soc. i, 810; Brit, Mus, Cat,; Nat. Hist. Mus. 
Cat,; Roy. Soe, Cat.) BB. W. 


‘WHITH, ALIOH MARY MEADOWS 
(1839-1884), composer, daughter of Richard 
Smith, lace merchant, was born in London 
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being a priest in England, but was nequiltod 
on the ploa that he was in_ this country b 
force and against his will. Ifo was atill 
kept in prison, however, and soon aftorwards 
he was condemned io perpetual hanishmont, 
Aftar a sojourn in the Austvian Notherlands 
he returned to England, becume chaplain to 
a noble family in the aed district, 
and died there on 6 June 1666, : 
He was author of: 1, A Grammar, Dic- 
tionary, and Ontechism of the Timuquann 
Language of Maryland. The entechism only 
is known to be extant; it was found hy 
Father William McSherry in the archives 
of the jesuits at Romo, 2. ‘Narrativo of a 
Voynge to Maryland,’ written in Latin, in 
April 1684, A translation into Mnglish by 
N. 0. Brooks appeared in ‘A Relotion of 
the Colony of the Lord Baron of Daltimora, 
in Maryland, near ae inia; a Narrative of 
the first Voyage to Maryland, by Mathor 
Andrew White, and sundry yoports from 
Fathers Andrew White, John Altham, John 
Brock, and other Jesuit, Fathora of tho 
Colony to the Superior Goneral at Romo, 
Co ied from the archives of the Joguils’ 
Collage at Rome, by the late Rev. William 
McSherry, of Georgetown Oollogo’ ‘This is 
printed in Peter Force's ‘Tracts rolating to 
the Oolonies in North America,’ vol, iv, No. 
12 A ashington, 1846, 8yo). It is roprinind 
in Foley's ‘Records’ (iii, 839-61). Tho 
Maryland Ilistorical Society printed tho 
original Latin with a translation, odilod hy 
the Rey. E. A. Dalrymple, 1874; and a cor 
xected version is given in tho ‘Woods oule 
Letters’ (i, 12-24, 71-80, 146-56, ii, 1-18), 
There is a picture of the baptism of King 
Chilomacon by Father White in ‘Tannor's 
‘Bocietas Jesn Apostolormm Tmilatrix’ 
(Prague, 1694). It is reproduced in Shon's 
‘History of the Catholic Church in tho 
United States,’ F 
(De Backer, Bibl. des Herivaina do ln Com: 
praeds Jésus, 1876, tii, 1625; Dodd's Churelt 
ist, iil. 819; Florug Anglo-Bayavicus, p, 64 3 
Foley's Records, iii, 884, vii, 88¢; Oliver's 
Jesuit Collections, p, 221; Pilling’s Bibl, of the 
Languages of tho North Amorican Tndinns, pp. 
790, 802; Shea's Hist, of the Catholic Ohurel 
in the United States, i.40-67; Southwell’a Bibl, 
Scriptorum Soc. Jesu, p. 60.] T, 0 
WHITE, ANTHONY (1789-18! 9), aur 
geon, born in 1782 at Norton in Durham, a 
member of a family long rosidont in tho 
oouae waa educated at Witton-lo-Wenr, 
and afterwards at Cambridgo, whore ho gran 
duated bachelor of medicino from Emmannol 
Collego in 1804, having beon admittad 2 pen~ 
sioner on 18 May 1799, Ilo wag apprenticed 
to Sir Anthony Onrlislo [q: ve], and was ad- 









































on 19 May 1839, She studied under Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett (e v.jand Sir 
George Alexander Macfarren [q.v. [, and first 
attracted attention as a composer by a quar- 
tet performed in 1861 bythe Musical Sociat; 
of London. She hadan exceptional music 
faculty, and produced in rapid succession 
quartets, symphonies, concertos, and can- 
tatas, many of which were heard at the con- 
certs of leading societies. A setting of Col- 
line's ode, ‘The Passions,’ was performed at 
the Iereford Festival of 1882, Sha also set 
the ‘Ode to the North-East Wind’ (1880) 
and Kingsley'’s ‘Song of the Little Bal- 
tung’ (1883). She composed many piano 
pieces, songs and duets, one of the most 
popular of which is the duet ‘Maying,’ for 
tenor and saprana, the copyright of which 
sold in 1883 for 6637, All her work bore 
the impress of high artistic culture. She 
was married to Frederick Meadows White, 
Q.C., in 1867, and died in London on 4 Dec, 
1884. 

{Times, 8 Dec. 1884; Musical World, 18 Dac, 
1884; Musical Times, January 1885, where a 
list of her compositions, drawn up by her hus- 
band, is given; Grove's Dict. of Music; infor- 
rey from Richard Horton Smith, eaq., Q.0,, 


WHITE, ANDREW (1579-1656), jesuit 
missionary, born in London in 1679, was 
educated in the English College at Douay, 
where he was ordained a secular priest 
about 1605. On his return to England he 
‘was arrested under the laws in force against 
wissionary priests, was cast into priaon, and, 
with forty-five other priests, was condemned 
to perpetual banishment in 1006. IIe was 
admitted to the Society of Jesus at Louvain 
in 1607, was again sentto England in 1609, 
and he appeors as a missioner in London in 
1612, On16 June 1019 he was professed 
of the four yows. At different periods he 
was pretes of studies and professor of 
sacred scripture, dogmatic theology and 
Hebrew in the jesuits’ colleges at Valladolid 
and Seville. 1625 he was a missioner 
in the Suffolk district, and he was after- 
wards superior of the Devon district, In 
1628 he was appointed professor of theology 
and Greek in the college of his order at 
Litge. He was labouring in the Hampshire 
district in 1632, and he was sent to America 
in 1688 to found the Maryland mission, of 
whichhe was styled the apostle, He acquired 
the native peas of the Indians, and was 
twice declared superior of tha mission, Tn 
1644, having been taken prisoner by o band 
of marauding soldiers, he was catried in 
chains to London, tried on a charge of high 
treason, under the statute of 27 Blizabeth, for 
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mitteda member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England on 2 Sept. 1803. He was 
elected an assistant-surgeon to the West- 
minster Hospital on 24 J uly 1806, surgeon 
on 24 April 1823, and consulting surgeon on 
28 Dec. 1816. At the College of Surgeons 
he was elected a member of the council on 
6 Sept. 1827, and two years later, 10 Sept. 
1829, he was appointed a member of the 
court of examiners in succession to William 
Wadd [q. v.] In 1881 he delivered the Hun- 
terion oration (unpublished), and he became 
vice-president in 1882 and again in 1840, 
serving the office of president in 1884 and 
1842, He also filled the office of surgeon to 
the Royal Society of Musicians, 

White suffered severely from gout in his 
later years, and died at his house in Parlia- 
ment Strect on 9 March 1819, As a sur- 

eon he is remarkable because he was the 

vat to excise the head of the femur for 
disease of the hip-joint, a proceeding then 
considered to be so heroic that Sir Anthon: 
Carlisle and Sir William Blizard threatened 
to report him to the College of Surgeons. 
He performed the operation with completo 
success, and sent the patient to call upon his 
opponents. lis besetting sin was unpunc- 
tuality, and he often entirely forgot his ap- 
pointments, yet he oarly acquired 4 large 
and lucrative practice. 

White published: 1. ‘Treatise on the 
Plague,’ &e., London, 1846, 8vo, 2, ‘An 
Enquiry into the Proximate Cause of Gout, 
and ita Rational Treatment,’ London, 1848, 
8vo; Qnd adit. 1848; American edit, New 
York, 1852, 8vo. 

A three-quarter-length portrait in oils by 
T. F, Dicksee, engraved by W. Walker, was 

ublished on 20 Aug. 1852, A likeness by 
Baenean is in the board-room of the West- 
minster Hospital. 

[Gont. Mag. 1849, 1.481; Lancat, ee oo 


‘WHITE, BLANCO (1775-1841), thealogi- 
eal writer. [Ses Wurrn, Josppa BLANoo, 


WHITE, CHARLES (1728-1818), sur- 

eon, only sou of Thomas White (16968- 
£776), a physician, and Rosamond his wife, 
swas born at Manchester on 4 Oct. 1728 and 
educated there by the Rev. Radcliffe Russel. 
At an early age he was taken under his 
father’s tuition, and subsequently studied 
medicine in London, where he had John 
Hunter as o fellow-student and friend, and 
afterwards in pricee gr Returning to 
Manchester, he joined his father, and in 
1752 was instrumental, along with Joseph 
Baneroft, morehant, in founding the Man- 
chester Infirmary, in which hospital he gave 
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his services as surgeon for thirty-eight years, 
On 18 Feb. 1762 he was admitted fellow of the 
Royal Society and member of the Corpora- 
tion (now the Royal College) of Surgeons, 
In 1781 he took an activo part in the foun- 
dation of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and was one of its first 
vice-presidents. In 1783 he shared in the 
formation of a college of science, literature, 
and art, in which he and his son, Thomas 
White, lectured on anatomy, These were 
the first of such lectures in Manchester, and, 
it is believed, in the provinces. In conjunc- 
tion with his son, se with the assistance of 
Edward and Richard Hall, he founded in 
1790 the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, now 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and was consulting sur- 
geon there for twenty-one years. 

White was equally accomplished in the 
three departmenis of medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery, and was the first to introduce 
what is Imown as ‘conservative’ surgery. 
In 1768 he removed the head of the humerus 
for caries; in 1769 he first proposed excision 
of the hip, and was one of the first to prac- 
tise excision of the shoulder-joint. He was 
also the first to describe accurately ‘white 
leg’ in lying-in women. He was widely 
Imown for his successful operations in litho- 
tomy, but especially for the revolution he 
eftected in the practice of midwifery, which 
he rescued from semi-barbarism and placed 
on a rational and humene basis. 

De Quincey, in his ‘ Autobiography’ (ed. 
Masson, i. 888), has an interesting personal 
sketch of White, whom he styles ‘the most 
eminent surgeon by much in the north of 
England,’ ond gives a description of his 
museum of three hundred anatomical prepa- 
rations, the greater part of which he pre= 
sonted to St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, 
in 1808, A large portion was destroyed at 
a fire there in February 1847. 

White had an attack of epidemic ophthal- 
mis in 1808, which ended in blindness in 
1812, He died at his country house at Sale 
in the parish of Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire, 
on 20 Feb. 1818, In the church of Ashton- 
on-Mersey & monument to him and several 
members of his family was afterwards erected. 

He married, on 22 Nov. 1757, Ann, dangh- 
ter of John Bradshaw, and had eight chil- 
dyen. His second son, Thomas, who died 
in 1798, was a physician, and appears as 
one of the characters in Thomas Wilson's 
‘Lancashire Bouquet’ oe Boe. vol. 
xiv.) Thomas's son Jobn was high sheriff 
of Cheshire in 1828, and was famous for his 
fox-hunting and equestrian expluits, 

A good portrait of White was painted 
J. ‘Killen and engraved by William Wa: 
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An earlier portrait, by W. Tate, is preserved | and was ordained ree by the bishop of 
at the Manchester Infirmary, where there | London on 17 May 1688, Ilis early prefer- 
isalso a bust, executed for and presented by | ments were the rectory of Proughton- 
Charles Jordan in 1886, There are portraits | Astley, Leicestershire, a locturoship at St, 
of Charles White and his father in Greg-| Paul’s, London, and the rectory of St, 
son's ‘ Fragments of Lancashire,’ 1824, and a | Peter's, Cornhill, London (not in Nnwcovnt), 
view of White's house, King Street, Man-| In the controversy against Rome he took o 
chester, in Ralston’s ‘Manchester Views,’ | prominent part. Tis first publication, ‘in 
1828 (this house stood onthe siteoftheTown | answer to a popish treatise, entituled, 
Hall, now the Free Reference Library). White dyed Black,’ was ‘The Orthodox 

His works include: 1, ‘Account of tho | Faith and Way to tho Ohuroh,’ 1617, dto; 
Topical Application of the Spunge in the j reprinted at the end of tho ‘ Workes’ 
Stoppage of Hemorrhage,’ 1762. 2, ‘Cases | (1624, fol.) of John White, his brother. 
in Surgery,’1770, 3, ‘Treatise on the Ma- | He graduated D.D. in 1618, arly in 1622 
nagement of Pregnant and Lying-in Women,’ | he was employed by James I ns a dis- 
1778; Qnd edit, 1777; 8rd, 1784; bth, 1791; Ev against John Fisher (1660-1641) 


































an edition printed at Worcester, Massachu-|[q. y.], to stay the Roman catholic ion- 
setta, 1793; a German translation, Leipzig, | dencies of Mary, countess of Buckingham 
1775, 4, ‘Inquiry into the Nature and | [see under Viztrans, Six Eywann]). Ho hold 
Causes of thet Swelling in one or both of | two ‘conferences ;’ the third (24 May 1022 
the Lower Extremities which sometimes {was entrusted to William Laud [q, v, 
ha; pans to Lying-in Women,’ 1784 and | White's ‘ Replie’ to Fisher (1624, tok was 
1792, part ii, 1801; German translation, | dedicated to Tai I, whose copy is in the 
Vienna, 1785 and 1802, 5, ‘Observations on | British Museum ; it was roprinted by eub- 
Gangreves and Mortifications,’ Warrington, | scription, Dublin, 1824, 2 vols, 8vo. An 
1790 (Italian version, 1791), 6, ‘An Ac~| account, from the othor side, is in ‘Trve 
count of the Regular Gradation in Man and | Relations of Syndry Conferences,’ 1626, dto 
in different Animals and Vegetables, ond|by‘ A, 0, On 14 Sept, 1693 White was 
from the former to the latter,’ 1799, 4to, nied to the deanery of Oarliglo (installed 
This treatise on evolution occasioned a reply is nore He took part, in conjunction with 
from Samuel Stanhope Smith president of | Daniel Featley or Pairslough (q. v.), in an- 
New Jersey College. One of his contribu- other discussion with Tisher, opened on 
tions to the ‘Memoirs of the Manchester { 27 June 1628, at the houge of Sir I umphrey 
Literary and Philosophical Society’ was on| Lynde, in Sheer Lane, London: 4 roporé 
the cultivation of certain forest trees, a sub- | was published in ‘The Fishor catchod in his 
Ject in which he was much interested, having | owne Not,’ 1628, 4to; and more fully (by 
planted a large collection of trees at Sale, Featley) in ‘The Romish Fishor cayght and 
[Thomas Henry's paper in Memoirs of Man- | held in his owne Not, 1624, to. 
chester Lit. and Phil, Soc. 2nd ser, iii, 88;| In 1695 White became senior dean of 
Prof. J, George Adams's Charles White: surgeon | Sion College, London. Ile was consecrated 
and obstetrician (Med. Libr. and Hist. Journal, bishop of Carlisle on 3 Dec. 1626 at Durho; 
Eee 187) é Le pehool House, London, by Neilo of Tastians, 
\s 3 tt. Angus Smi i . 
Scieneain Manchestar; Palatine Notebook t 11 i; tap al Aosheatsr; and threo othor 
Hibbert-Ware's Foundations in Mouchester, it, | © hs ae ¥.] preaching the 
148, 811; Thomson's Hist. of Royal Bociety consecration sermon, His elevation was much 
Ormerod’s Cheshire; Cat, of Sungeon-general’s quyassed; (8 letter (18 ob. 1027-8) in 
Library, Washington,] 0. W.8. rere eer correspondence sintes 
bias of ie ga eae Aa Mite e2 lecker , . Fase think he nad Ea 
son of Peter ite (@, | It was said that he had ‘sold hia or 
18 Dec, 1616), curate, afterwards vicar, of | book dh ae ee 
Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, was born’ at wat Sete ee Walter 
eician ek 1664 (parish register GL Fob leas) qacdloy We ep Raa ae 
in » His father h ‘ : : 
i peepee whon Toles ~ aN Ea oe iy me est [stataeicay albo’ Gipeen, 
(1670?-1616), is separately noticed. Frencis, ir Francis Seymor his... Speoch,’ 


é 1611, 4t0), On 29 Jan. 1628-0 h 
— ar Te oes bisho; of Norwich (confirmed 1) Why to 
eusioner at Gontlle ena’ Ore cone ‘was elected bishop of Ely on 15 Noy, 1081 


ambridge, on 20 Macc 160A aged fe (confirmed 8 Dec.) Short: aftorwards he 


A held a conference at Ely Ti 
He graduated B.A, in 1582-8, MA, 1686, | with Theophilus Braboume leoge 
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Sabbath question, and had much to do with 
Brabourne’s subsequent prosecution. His 
‘Treatise of the Sabbath: Day,’ 1635, 4to, 
8rd ed. 1636, 4to, was dedicated to Laud, 
and written at the command of Charles I. 
White treated the question doctrinally ; its 
historical aspect was assigned to Peter 
Teylyn [g. v.] Ho visited Cambridge in 
1652, to consecrate the chapel of Peter- 
house, and was entertained at his own col- 
lege, ‘where with a short speech he en- 
couraged the young students to ply their 
books by his own example.’ His last 
publication was ‘An Examination and Con- 
futation of ...A Briefe Answer to a Inte 
Treatiss of the Sabbath-Day,’ 1687, 4to; 
this ‘Briefe Answer’ was a dialogue ey 
Richard Byfield [g. v.]), with title, ‘The 
Lord’s Day is the Sabbath Day,’ 1686, 4to, 
He died at Ely House, Holborn, in February 
1687-8, and was buried in St. Paul's Oathe- 
dval. His will, dated 4 March 1636-7, 
roved 27 Teb. 1687-8 by his relict, Joane 
White, shows that he survived a son, and 
left married daughters and several grand- 
children; the bulk of his property, which 
was not large, went to his grandson Francis 
White. His portrait (1624, et. i? engraved 
by Thomas Dosksor! or Coxon [q.v.], was 
prefixed to his ‘ Replie’ to Fisher, and re- 
produced by an opponent in ‘The Answare 
vnto the Nine Points,’ 1626, 4to, for the 
purpose of rallyin White on the vanity of 
the inscription and the luxury of his attire. 
Another engraving, by G. Mountin, was 
reproduced at Frankfort in 1632, 

[Fuller's Worthies (Nichols), 1811, i. 469 
(under Huntingdonshire); Stow’s Survey of 
London (Strype), 1720, vol. ii, App. p. 187; 
Grangor's Biographical Hist. of England, 1775, 
i, 357; Gorham’s Hist, and — of Eynesbury 
and St, Noot’s, 1824, i. 210-16; Le Neve’s Fasti 
(Hardy), 1864, i. 844, i. 471, iii, 248, 246 ; Cox's 
Litorature of the Sabbath Question, 1865, i, 
166, 188; Venn’s Caius College, 1897, i. 101; 
Stubbs's Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 1897, 
p, 117; Notes ond Queries, 9th ser. v. 148; 
White's will at Somerset House.) A. G, 


WHITE, FRANOIS (d. 1711), original 
proprietor of White's Chocolate House, w! 
may very probably have been of Italian 
origin with a name anglicised from Bianco, 
set up & chocolate house on the east side of 
St. James’s Street, upon the site now occu- 
pied by ‘Boodle’s, in 1698, It was perhaps 
started in vivalry with the tory ‘Oocoa 
Trae’ at the west end of Pall Mall, White's 
customers grew more and more select and 
exclusive, ond in 1097 he changed his 
quarters for others on the west side of the 
street, A number of the early ‘ Tatlers’ of 
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1709 axe dated from ‘ White's Chocolate- 
house’ in accordance with Steele’s announce- 
ment in the first number, ‘All accounts of 
gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall 
be under the article of White's Chocolate- 
house; poetry under that of Will’s Coffee- 
house ; learning under the title of Grecian ; 
foreign and domestic news you will hava 
from St. James’s Coffee-house.’ We learn 
from the same authority that the charge for 
entrance at White's was sixpance, the charge 
at the majority of coffee-houses being o 
one penny, Francis White prospered in his 
business until his death in February 1711, 
in which month he was buried in St. James's, 
Piccadilly. By his will he left 2 sum of 
2,500, including bese: to his sister An- 
gela, Maria, wife of Tomaso Casanova of 
Verona, and to his aunt Nicoletta Tomasi of 
Verona. The widow, Elizabeth White, 
carried on the chocolate-house, already esta- 
blished as the favourite resort in the new 
west end for aristocratic members of the 
whig party ; she made it equally well known 
as a place for the sale of opera and mas- 
querade tickets. Upon her death, shortly 
before 1780, the proprietorship fell to John 
Arthur, formerly “assistant to Francis 
White. The famous club within the choco- 
late-house, the history of which is so inti- 
metely bound up with that of the oligarchic 
ime down to 1882, is believed to have 
originated about 1697, but the first list of 
rules and members is dated 1786. Long 
before this ‘ White's’ had become notorious 
for betting and high play ee Swirt, Essay 
on Education; Porr’s 8r istle, ‘To Lord 
Bathurst ;' and Hoearru, Rake's Progress, 
Ee iv, and vi.: the plate last mentioned 
reference to the fire by which the choco- 
late-house was burned to the ground in 
April 1733, see Daily Courant, 80 April). 
In 1765 the club was removed to the ‘ great 
house’ in St, James's Street (east side)—the 
premises in which it still flourishes. 

[The History of White's Club, 1892, 2 vols, 
4to (chaps. i-iii.); Timbs’s Olubs and Club 
Life of London, 1872, pp. 92-103; Steele's 
Tatler, ed. Aitken, i. 12; Pope’s Works, ed. 


ho | Elwin and Courthops, iii. 41, 184, 480, 487, iv. 


320, 488; National Review, 1857, No. viii,; 
Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Anna, p. 
167; Notes and Querics, 3rd ser, 1i, 127, 7th ar, 
xii. 288.] T.5. 
WHITE, FRANCIS BUCHANAN 
WHITE (1842-1894), botanist and ento- 
mologist, born at Perth, 20 March 1842, was 
the eldest son of Francis White, Educated 
at a school attached to St, Ninian’s Oathe- 
dral, ond by a private tutor, in his native 
town, he entered the university of noe 
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burgh in 1860, and in 1864 graduated M.D., 
his nheats being ‘On the Relations, Anslo- 
ies, and Similitudes of Insects and Plants. 
After his marriage in 1866 he spent nesrly 
a year on the continent, and then settled in 
Perth, passing several months, however, 
almost every year, in some part of Scotland 
the aera disc of which he wished to 


study. Being independent of his profes- | 


sion, he devoted himeelf entirely to the study 
of plants and animals, his contributions to 
the ‘Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer’ 
beginning as earlyas1857, Devoted through- 
out his life to the study of the Lepidoptera, 
investigating theirdistribution, variation, and 
structure, he from 1869 made a special study 
of the Hemiptera, collecting specimens of this 
‘oup of insects from all parts of the world. 
n botany he devoted much attention to 
local distribution, altitude, and life-histories, 
and to ‘critical’ groups, such as the willows; 
and it was his cae for extreme accuracy 
and thoroughness that delayed tha publica- 
tion of his ‘Flora of Perthshire’ until after 
hig death. In 1867 he joined in founding 
the Perthshire Society of Natural Sciance, 
of which he was president from 1867 to 
1872 and from 1884 to 1892, secretary from 
1872 to 1874, and editor from 1874 to 1884 
and from 1892 to 1894. His communications 
to this society, many of which are printed 
in its ‘Proceedings’ and ‘Transactions,’ 
number a hundred, and it is by See 
the echeme mapped out in his presidenti 
addresses that the museum of this society 
at Perth has become recognised as a model 
for all Jocal museums, In 1871 he induced 
the society to establish ‘ The Scottish Natu- 
ralist,’ a magazine which he carried on until 
1882, but which was afterwards merged in 
the ‘Annala of Scottish Natural History,’ 
White, who had great PEs of endurance 
88 @ mountaineer and was very fond of 
alpine pee initiated the Perthshire Moun- 
tain Club as an offshoot from the Society 
of Natural Science ; and in 1874 he was one 
of the founders of the Cryptogamic Society 
of Scotland, of which he acted as secretary. 
He was one of the first to recognise the 
need for co-operation among local natural 
history societies, and, acting on this convic- 
tion, brought about the East of Scotland 
Union of Naturalists’ Societies, over which 
he presided at its first meeting, which was 
held at Dundee in 1884. He died at his 
residence, Annat Lodge, Perth, 8 Dec. 1894, 
and was buried in the Wellshill cemetery, 
Perth. White married Margaret Juliet, 
daughter of Thomas Corrie of Steilston, Dum- 


fries, who survived him. He had been a half-d 


member of the Entomological Society of 
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London from 1868, and of the Linnean So- 
ciety from 1873. A bronze mural memorial 
to him has been erected in tho Perth 
Museum, and a stained-glass window in 
St. Ninian’s Cathedral. : 
In addition to his numerous papers contri- 
buted to the‘ Entomologist's Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ the ‘ Journal of Botany, the ‘Trans- 
| actions of the Botanical Society of Bdin- 
burgh,’ and the journals already mentioned, 
White's writings include articles on a cock- 
roach, the earwig, anta, the bee, locuats, and 
grasshoppers in ‘Science for All’ (vols. iii-v.); 
la ‘Report on Pelagic Iemipiera, collected 
by H.MLS. Challenger,’ in the seventh volume 
of the ' Reports’ of that expedition, pp. 82, 
with three plates, written mm 1883; and a 
‘Revision of the British Willows, in the 
‘Journal of the Linnean Socicty’ for 1889 
(vol. xxvii.) Ilis views on the latter group 
aro also represenied by a classification in 
the ‘London Oatalogue of British Plants,’ 
ninth edition, 1896, on orrangemont charac- 
terisad by wide recognition of tho existence 
of hybridism among these plants, is 
separate publications were: ‘Fauna Por- 
thensis—Lepidoptera, 1871, 0 small quarto 
monograph, intended as tho frst of a sorios 
but not continued; and ‘Tho Flora of 
Perthshire,’ Edinburgh, 1898, with a portrait 
and full bibliography. 
(Memoir, by Professor Jamos W. Ii, Trail, 
prefixed to White’s Flora of Porthshiro, 
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WHITE, GILBERT Ca natu 
ralist, born on 18 July 1720 at tho par- 
sonage of Selborne in Ham ang which 
parish his grandfather, Gilbert White, was 
then vicar), was the eldcat son of John 
White (1688-1768), barrister-ni-law, who 
married (1719) Anne vee 89), only child 
of Thomas Holt (d, 1710), rector of Sixent- 
ham in Surrey, The elder Gilbert White 
1650-1728), who married Rebecea Luelcin 
4.1766, stot. 91), waa tho fourth son of 
ir Sampson White (1607-1084) and Mary, 
daughter of Richard Sopor of Bnst Onkloy, 
Hampshire, Sir Sampson was possossod of 
Swan Holl in the parish of Wiinoy and 
county of Oxford (an ostato which passod 
into the female line and was subsequontly 
sold), and was mayor of Oxford in 1060, 
when in that capacity ho attended tho coro- 
nation of Oharles II, and claimed succers- 
fully the right of aoling as butler to tho 
wi being knighted for his servico, 
ohn White seems to have loft Solborne 
soon after the birth of his oldost son, the 
naturalist, and to havo lived for tho noxt 
ozen Years at Compton, near Guildford 
but he had returned to Solborne by 1781, 
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and there ended his daya. One of his sis- 
ters, Elizabeth (1698-1753), was married to 
Charles White (@.1763), apparently a cousin, 
who held the livings of Bradley and Swar- 
raton (both in Hampshire), besides being, 
through his wife, owner of the house at Sel- 
borne, built on land bought by the elder 
Gilbert, and then distinguished as having 
belonged to one Wake. This house has been 
subsequently known as ‘The Wakes,’ and 
at the death of Charles White in 1763 it 
passed to Gilbert, the naturalist, who had 
already resided there for some time, 

Gilbert had six brothers and four sisters; 
one of the former and two of the latter 
died in infancy. Those who grew up wero 
Thomas (1724-1797), ansuinably godson of 
Thomas Holt (not the rector of Streatham, 
just mentioned, but receiver to the Duke of 

edford’s estate at Thorney in the Isle of 
Ely), whose property he inherited and name 
he prefixed to his own, but he did not enter 
upon the enjoyment of the ko cer until 
1776, when he retired fiom the business he 
had carried on as a wholesale ironmonger in 
Thames Street, and took up his abode in 
South Lambeth. He was a man of con- 
siderable attainments, writing on various 
subjects in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
was elected I'.R.S. in 1777, 

The next brother was Benjamin (1725- 
1791), the successful publisher of Fleet 
Street, who left several sons: Benjamin and 
John, who carried on their father's business 
at ‘The Horace’s Head;’ and Edmund, vicar 
of Newton Valence, near Selbornue. 

Then came John (1727-1781) of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, who, taking orders, 

roceaded os chaplain to the forces at Gi- 
fralear ; and, doubtless through the influence 
of the governor of that fortress, Cornwallis, 
was slsscrieuily (1772) presented by the 
‘overnor’s brother (archbishop of Canter- 
fe) to the living of Blackburn in Lanca- 
shire. John White had a strong taste for 
natural history, as his correspondence with 
Linnesus (whose letters to him were 
printed by Sir William Jardine in Contribu- 
tiona to Ornithology, 1849, Be 27-32, 87-40) 
and with his brother Gilbert (printed by 
Bell, as Beloe shows. This correspondence 
chiefly related to a zoology of Gibraltar 
(Fauna Calpensia it was named), which he 
wrote but never succeeded in publishing. 
The manuscript of the introduction exiats, 
and is not remarkable for style or matter. 
Of therest of the work, which has excited so 
much curiosity, nothing more is known than 
that it was completed. After his death his 
widow, Barbara Mary (1784-1802), daugh- 
ter of Gwynatt Freeman of London, resided 
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at Selborne, keeping house for her brother- 

in-law, Gilbert, to the time of his death; 

and her son John, subsequently in medical 

practice at Salisbury, was for a time his 

pupil, and seems to have been one of his 
vourite nephews. 

Gilbert’sother brothers, Francis(4. 1728-9) 
and Ienry (1738-1788), were of less nota; 
but the latter was rector of I'yfield, near 
Andover, and the extracts from his diary (in 
Notes on the Parishes of Fyjfield, §c. Re- 
vised and edited by Edward Doran Webb, 
Salisbury, a) show that in quiet humour 
and habit of observation he was worthy of 
his more celebrated brother. 

Of the sisters, one, Ann (5. 1781), was 
married to Thomas Barker of Lyndon in 
Rutland, by whom she had a son Samuel, a 
frequent correspondent of his uncle Gilbert, 
with whose pursuits he had muchaympathy; 
the other, Rebecca (8. 1726), became the wife 
of Henry Woods of Shopwyke and Chil- 

ve, near Chichester, at which place her 
Frother often stayed on his way to and from 
Ringmer, near Lewes, where lived an aunt 
Rebecca (d, 1780), the wife of Henry Snooke, 
whom he visited nearly every year as long 
as she lived, Three other aunts must also 
be noticed : Mary (d. 1768), married to Bap- 
tist Isaac, rector of Whitwell and Ashwell in 
Rutland, where Gilbert passed three months 
in 1742, before leaving Oxford; Dorothea 
(d. 1731}, the wife of William Henry Cane, 
who succeeded her father in 1727 as vicar of 
Selborne; and Elizabeth (d. 1758), married 
to Charles White, rector of Bradley and 
Swarraton, as before mentioned. 

Gilbert was presumably sent to a school at 
Farnham, whose ‘sweet peal of bells,’ heard 
of a still evening at his brother's house, Mare- 
land (in the parish of Bentley), brought him 
in his lost year ‘agreenble associations’ of his 
youth (Zoologist, 1803, pp. 418, 449). Sub- 
sequently he went to the grammar school at 
Basingstoke, then kept by Thomas Warton 
(1688 P-1746) [q. v.], whose two celebrated 
sons were White's fellow pupils, and we have 
White’s own statement CAntiuitie of Sel- 
borne, chap. xxvi.) thet while at Basingstoke 
he was ‘ eye-witness [of], perhaps o party 
concerned in, undermining # portion of the 
fine old ruin known as Ho 'y Ghost Chapel.’ 
At Easter 1787 he seems to have been at 
Lyndon, whore, according ta the diary of his 
future brother-in-law (Barker), the departure 
of wild geese and the coming of the euckoo 
were noted by ‘G. W.—an early evidence 
of the observant naturalist’s bent. A list 
in his own hand of thirty books (most, 
Classical, but some religious) which he too. 
back with him to school in January 1788-9 
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is in the possession of hia collateral de- 
scendant, Mr. Rashleigh Holt-White, the 

resent head of the family, In the Decem- 

er following he was admitted 2 commoner 
of Oriel College, Oxford, though he did not 
enter into residence there until November 
1740. In 1742 he passed three agreeable 
months with his uncle Isaac at Whitwell 
(BELL, ii, 165), but it may be presumed that 
he lived with his father at Selborne during 
the greater part of the time when he was 
not in residence at Oxford. On 17 June 
1748 he obtained his ‘testamur, and a few 
days after graduated B.A. Returning to 
Oxford, he attended Dr. Bradley’s mathema- 
tical lectures, and in the March following 
he was elected a fellow of his college, where 
he resided during the summer end early 
autumn, After a visit to Selborne he went 
back to Oxford, and again attended Brad- 
ley’s lectures, In September and October 
of 1745 he waa at Ringmer, the house of his 
uncle Snooke, whose wife, Gilbert’s aunt, 
was owner of the tortoise, always associated. 
with his name. arly in February 1745-6 
his mother’s relative, the second Thomas 
Holt before mentioned, died, leaving a con- 
siderable estate, subject to annuities, to Gil- 
bert’snext brother Thomas. Gilbert attended 
the sick-bed, and found himself executor and 
trustee of the property under the deceased's 
will, This led him to pass some months at 
Thorney in the Isle of Ely—not his first visit 
to that part of the country, for he mentions 
having seen Burleigh before—and to go into 
Essex, where Ilolt had property, of which 
Gilbert wrote an excellent and businesslike 
account to his father. The winding-up of 
the affairs of this estate tool: some time. 
In connection with it, he passed a week at 
Spalding in June 1746 (letter to Pennant, 
28 Feb. 1767); but the next month he 
was staying with a college friend, Thomas 
Mander (elected fellow of Oriel at the fol- 
lowing Raster), who seems to have been some- 
what of anatural philosopher, at Toddenham 
in Gloucestershire, returning to Oxford in 
October to take his M.A. degree. In the 
following April (1747) he received deacon’s 
orders from ‘Thomas Secker (a. v.], bishop of 
Oxford, let his rooms at Oriel, and returned 
to Selborne, becoming, though unlicensed, 
curate ab Swarraton for his uncle Charles 
White, Later in the year he was again 
with his fiend Mander in Gloucestershire, 
and shortly after he had a severe attack of 
emall-pox at Oxford. In due time he was 
ordained priest by the bishop of Hereford, on 
letters dimissory from Bisho Toadly ; and 
continued to make Selborne his home while 
doing duty at Swarraton, In the summer 
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of 1750 he went into Devonshire on a visit 
to his college friend and_contemporary Na- 
thaniel Wells, reotor of East Allington, neur 
Totnes, staying there at least os late as the 
middle of September (Garden Kalendar, 
2) July1765), and becoming well ac uainted 
with the district known aa the South Ifams 
(letter to Pennant, 2 Jan. 1769). 

In the following year (1761) White sent 
the vorses, otiginelly written ‘out of the 
fens of Cambridgeshire’ (Mulso, i (itt, 
12 Sept. 1758), entitled ‘Invitation to Sol- 
borne,’ to Miss Hetty (or Tlecky as she was 
called in her funy) Muleo, They were 
forwarded through the lady’s brother John, 
who had been White's contemporary at 
Oriel. Mulso, in acknowlodging their re- 
ceipt, somewhat severely oriticised thom. 
This version differed considerably from that 
which was long after published, and it isto 
be remarked that all the phrases objected to 
by Mulso and his sister in the early copy 
disappeared from the later vorsion. The 
long and interesting series of unpubliahod 
letters written by John Mulso to Gilbert 
White (extending from 1744 to 1790), and 
now in the possession of the Earl of Stam- 
Hi eon eee of Ienry White (who 
has kindly allowed the present writer accuss 
to them), give no encouragement to the no- 
tion announced originally by Jesso in his 
edition of the ‘Natural That ory of Sulborno, 
and adopted by Bell and others, that thore 
‘was ever any very particular attachmont, 
much less an engagement to marry, bul ween 
Hester Mulso, who subsequently became Mrs, 
Ohapone [q.v.], and Gilbert White. Ho wns 
on the most friendly terms with tho wholo 
of the Mulso family, and those letters of 
Mulso, al of which seem to havo beon most 
carefully preserved, throw much light on 
the earlier portion of White's carcor, hitherto 
little known, White's letters to Mulso wore 
re many years ago, 

In July 1701 Whito visilod his sistor, 
lately married to Barker, at Lyndon, and waa 
afterwards at Stamford, Mulso at this tima 
writes of his having o pretty collection of 
Gilbert's travels, which indoed must havo 
covered the greater part of the sonth of 
England and a good deal of the midlands, 
‘We know that he had beon in Essex, and he 
taust at some time have visited Norfolk, since 
he mentioned to Ponnant (2 Jon. 1769) the 
mean appesrance of its churches, The most 
northern limit of his journeys that oan bo 
traced isthe Peak of Derbyshire oe to 
Churton, 4 Dec, 1789), Towards tho ond of 
1751 he became curate to Dr. Bristow, who 
had succeeded as vicar of Sclborne, and was 
for a time non-resident, sinco White lived 
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in the parsonage-house ; but this was a tem- 

orary arrangement, and in April 1752 he, 
Joubiless by virtue of seniority as a fellow of 
his college, to which the right of nomination 
fell, exercised his claim to the proctorship 
of the university of Oxford. About thesame 
time he was also appointed dean of Oriel, 
the most important post in the college next 
to the peor iietip, which shows that the 
alleged dissatisfaction of some of its mem- 
bers at his claiming the proctorship was not 
deeply grounded. On guitting his offices he 
undertook the curacy of Durley, near Bishop's 
Waltham, at which place he resided for a 
year, and while there, according to Bell, who 
has Printed the accounts (ii. 816-46), the 
actual expenses of the duty exceeded the re- 
ceipts by neatly 201, (tb, vol. i, p. xxxv). 
Mulso’s letters about this time express the 
surprise with which he and others of White's 
friends regarded hisacceptance of this charge, 
though admitting ‘it was your [i.e. G. W.'s] 
sentiment that a clergyman should not be 
idle and unemployed,’ 

This sentiment, to which he adhered for the 
whole of his life, by no means interfered, how- 
ever, With his rambling habits, which he con- 
tinued to indulge, though for the next few 

ears precise information as to the places 

e visited—a stay of some weelts at ‘the 
hot wells near Bristol’ excepted—is not 
forthcoming. Whenever he went to Mulso, 
who at this time had a small cure at Sun- 
bury, he was expected to preach a sermon, 
and the same demand was probably made at 
other places. At this time nearly all his 
journeys seem to have been performed on 

orseback, and several passages in Mulso’s 
letters show that he took care to be well 
mounted. 

On 2 Feb. 1754 White was at Harting in 
Sussex, where his mother had some property, 
aud was apparently staying with Dr. Durn~ 
ford the vicar. Durnford’s wife was sister 
to William Collins [q.v.], the poet. Mr. 
Gordon (History qf Harting, p. 208) sug- 
gests that the visit was to inquire after that 
unhappy man, with whom White in his un- 
dergraduate days had heen intimately ac- 

uainted, It seems very doubtful whether 
llins had been moved to Chichester so 
early in the year. But White was for many 
years after frequently with his sister (Mrs, 
Woods) at Ohilgrove, and at' Ohichester— 
usually on his way to and from his aunt's 





at Ringmer. Ina letter written by White 
many years later tothe ‘Gentleman's Maga~ 


zine’ (1781, PP. 11, 12), the authorship of 
which is vouched for y Mr. Moy Thomas 
in the memoir prefixed to his edition of the 
poet’s works (pp. xxx, xxxi) and confirmed 
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by Bell (vol. i. p. lviii), he states that he had 
not seen Collins sinca he was carried to a 
madhouse at Oxford, and declares his igno- 
rance of when or where Collins died. 

That White had many good friends in his 
college there can beno doubt, In February 
1766 Mulso wrote to him, ‘ Young Mr, Shaw 
of Oheshunt would yesterday have persuaded 
me that Dr. Hodges [provost of Oriel] was 
dead, and you was going to be provost in his 
room;’ ad two months later, ‘ You give me 
pleasure hearing of the stand against the per- 
verse party at Oriel; I would the provost 
should live until you succeed him (if that is 
por gl it sounds rather Irish)’ On 14 Jan. 
1767 Dr. Hodges died, and thirteen days 
later there was a college meeting, attended 
by White, for the election of his successor. 
Ohardin, fourth son of Sir Christopher Mus- 

we of Tdenhall, was chosen; but it is 
evident that White had some strong sup- 
porters, Mulso, writing shortly after, says: 
* As you have not been the man on this occa- 
sion, I am not sorry for Chardin’s success’ 
aoe had been old friends—and again, a 
month later, ‘With regard to the affair at 
Oriel, I heartily wish you had put yourself 
up from the beginning, if anything that we 
could have done would have given you suc- 
cess,’ A few months later the living of More- 
ton-Pinkney in Northamptonshire, which 
was in the gift of Oriel, fell vacant, and 
White, as fellow, did not hesitate to assert 
his right to it. It was a small vicarage, 
and had long heen held by a non-resident 
incumbent. In accordance with the custom 
of the age, White thought that the practice 
hitherto prevailing need not be set aside. 
Muagra 





ve, the new provost, was of a different 
opinion, and recorded in his memorandum 
book (which by favour of Dr. Shadwell is 
here quoted) under dete of 15 Dec, 1757— 
‘Morton Pinkmey given to Mr. White as 
sent, petitioner, tho’ without his intentions 
of serving it, and not choosing to wave his 
claim tho’ Mr. Land wd. have accepted it 
upon the other more agreeable terms to the 
society. I agreed to this to ayoid any possi- 
bility of a misconstruction of partiality’ — 
this last sentence evidently (from what we 
now know) referring to the recent contest 
for the provostship, when White and Mus- 
grave were ee The provost, from 
proper sense of duty we may consider, nearly 
o year later (1 Noy. 1758) made another 
ore the same boolx, that he ‘hinted to 
Mr. White's friends that I wasignorant what 
his circumstance really was, but suppose his 
estate incompatible [with the terms of his 
fellowship] and heg'd he might be inform’d 
that if a year of grace was not applied [for] 
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to write (18 Jan, 1761): ‘The provost and 
you begin to have your own feels for one 
another, such as you had before competitions 
divided you ... and as Ilmow you havo the 
good of the foundation at heart, it will mala 
you forget what was disagreeable in hia elec~ 
tion.’ fn January 1768 ‘Musgrave died very 
suddenly, and Mulso thought that White 
might be his successor; but, though the iden 
must have crossed his mind (letter of 26 July 
1768), the opportunity was lost. 

Meanwhile Mulso, whose mother was 
the sister of Bishop Thomas, was rapidly 
rising in the church ; he kopt harping on his 
friend’s prospects, suggesting oven en appli- 
cation to the lord chancellor for o living, 
and it seems that on the promotion of sir 
Robert Henley [4 v.} to be lord keeper in 
1757 and chancellor in 1701, White, with 
whom he was popseliteds had hope of ob- 
taining some preferment in tho neighbour- 
hood of Selborne, which would havo allowed 
him still to reside thore. On his uncle 
Charles's death in 1763, spolice on was un~ 
doubtedly made for one of his livings (pro- 
bably gerd which were in the private 
pereanegs of Henley, by that tima Lord 

orthingion ; but the Jatter was dissatisfied 
with what he termed tho ‘cold, lingering 
manner’ in which Whito had voted for 
Richard Trevor kK - V.], bishop of Durham, 
in the contest of 60 with Lord Westmor- 
land for the chancellorship of Oxford, and 
80 withheld the boon. 

White's desire, which in no long timo bo- 
came o determination, to live and io a Sel- 
borne, was the rengon why he passed bung. 
fice after benefica which came to his turn as 
fellow of his college. Yot his lovo of his 
native place, the beauties of which he and 
his brothers were at no small pains and ox- 
peuse to improve, did not atay hia practic 
of taking long riding journoys—a ‘ hussar 

arson’ Mulso calls hin in ono of his lottors 
(February 1762)—and visiting his rolations 
in Sussex, in London, and in liutJand, or his 
friends at Oxford and other places, In 17 60, 
having at the time no clorical duty (Moro- 
ton-Tinkney being permanently sorved by o 
curate), he was absent for six months with 
his brothers Thomas and Benjamin at Lau. 
beth, or with his sister (Mrs, avker) at Lyn- 
don. He undoubtedly tool what nowadays 
might be called an casy view of somo of 
the duties of his cloth; but the tradition, 
which can hardly be il-founded, has come 
down of his especial kindliness to his oorer 
parishioners and neighbours, while tho ab- 
sence of ambition in his charactor, except 
perhaps in regard 10 the provostahip of his 
college, is manifest, Despite his modorato 





in therezulartime , . . it ed. not be granted.’ 
The suspicions of the provost, subsequently 
set al rest, as would seem by a letter of his 
to White of 24 Dec. 1758 (Bett, ed. vol. i. 
. xxxviii), were doubtless excited by the 
bet that, some two months before, the father 
of Gilbert White had died, and he, bing 
the eldest son, might naturally be presume 
to have inherited property of an amount 
that by statute or custom would have voided 
his fellowship, It is certain that this was 
not the case. Gilbert's father was never a 
rich man; he had a large family to edu- 
cate; he had retired on his marriage from 
the bar, where his practice was inconsider- 
able, and even the house at Selborne (The 
Wales) in which he lived was not his 
own, but belonged to arelative. Strongar 
evidence to this effect is afforded by the fact 
that in 1750 he borrowed money (102. or so) 
of his son Gilbert, which was not repaid 
until May 1768 (Bell’s ed. ii, $32), and a 
careful examination of the family papers 
made by the present Mr, Holt-White shows 
that Gilbert's patrimony must have been of 
the slenderest, He had, indeed, little more 
than his fellowship and eventually hisNorth- 
amptonshire pene upon which to depend 
until the death of his uncle Charles in 1768 
ut him in pecan of The Wakes, which 
@ and his father before him had occupied 
as tenants. Even that inheritance was of 
small pecuniary value (the annual rent was 
but five guineas), though it was obviously 
the thing he most desired, and it was ap- 
parently with the view of living at Selborne 
that soon after his father’s death he had 
given op the curacy at Durley and accepted 
that of Faringdon, an adjoining parish. Tor 
& short time he held the curacy of West 
Deane in Wiltshire, where, according to 
Mulso, he felt lonely and unhappy by reason 
of its distance from Selhorne. © Muleo’s 
letters constantly allude to White's narrow 
means, while praising his economy and 
hoping for his errr It might be in- 
ferred from one letter (28 March 17 59), though 
this is uncertein, thet he had token a legal 
opinion as to the propriaty of holding his 
fellowship, and that the reply satisfed him, 
as well as others, that he could do so. A 
little earlier (4 Feb. 1769) Mulso had met 
Musgrave, the new Provost, and asked him 
as to his own intentions and those of the col- 
lege towards White, receiving for an answer 
that ‘it was in your own [G. W's) breast 
to keep or leave your fellowship, for nobody 
meant to turn you out if you did not choosa 
it yourself’ Some two years later the two 
men seem to have bean quite reconciled, 
‘White was at Oxford, and Mulso was abla 
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income, and the calls which some members 
of his family made upon his generosity, he 
was able to use hospitality, and relatives 
and friends were from time to time enter- 
tained by him. 

In August 1772 his brother John, whom 
he calls his most constant correspondent— 
though few of his letters have been preserved 
-—returned from Gibraltar, and his only son, 
horn in 1759, a promising lad, who had pre- 
ceded his father to England, was received at 
Selborne, where he became a favourite with 
his uncle Gilbert. White read Horace with 
him, and generally looked after his educa- 
tion; while ‘Jack,’ os the nephew was com- 
monly called, acted os his nmanuensis and 
made himself generally useful, Even lamin; 
his uncle’s horse did not ruffle the owner's 
temper, and Jack subsequently justified the 

ood opinion formed of him, settling at Selis- 

ury in medical parece The terms on 
which he was with his other nephew, Sam 
Barker, and his hitherto unpublished corre- 
epradouce with his niece Mary (‘Molly’), 
the ig toma of Thomas, who afterwards 
married her cousin Benjamin, the son of 
Bexemin, strongly show his affection for his 
‘amily. 

Turning to the life which White led asa 
naturalist—tho life which especially entitles 
him to distinction—we find that in 1761 he 
began to keep a ‘Garden Kalendar’ on sheets 
of small leiter-paper stitched ogethis, This 
he continued until 1767, after which year he 
adopted @ more elaborate form, o ‘Natura- 
list’s Journal,’ invented and supplied to him 
by Daines Barrington [q. v.], and printed for 
Benjamin White, a copy being each year 
prepared for filling in by an observer. Both 
of these diaries, for so they may be called, 
are now in the library ofthe British Museum; 
but though each has been cursorily inspected 
by naturalists, and certain excerpts were 
printed from the former by Bell (ii. 818-69), 
and from the latter by Dr. John Ailin 
(1747-1892) [a- v.] in 1796, and in 1884 by 

esse (Gleanings in Nat. Hist., 2nd ser. pp. 
144-80), who gave also a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of one of its pages (18-24 June 1776), 
neither seems to have been studied by a com- 
petent zoologist, Yet a close examination 
of these documents is absolutely needed to 
attain a true knowledge of White's life. 
That he was a born naturalist none will 
dispute; in his earliest letter to Pennant 
(10 Aug. 1767) he says he was attached to 
natural knowledge from his childhood; but 
it is uo less certain that the habit of 
observation and reflection on what he ob- 
served grew upon him daily. It has been 
suggested (Saturday Review, 24 Sept. 1887) 


that he, like Robert Marsham, the corre- 
spondent of his closing days, acquired from 
Stephen Tales {q. v.], the rector of the neigh- 
bouring Faringdon, who was well known to 
White himself, his father, and grandfather 
Coe to Marsham, 13 Aug. 1790), ‘the taste 
or observing and recording periodic natural 
phenomena,’ This may have been so, though 
from his own statement it is not likely. In 
the letter to Pennant just mentioned White 
lnmented throughout life ‘the want of a com- 
panion to quicken my industry and sharpen 
my attention,’ The ‘Miscellaneous Tracts’ 
of Benjamin Sallingiet [q.v.] areoften cited 
with epreore by White, and their publica- 
tion in 1759 must have encouraged him to 
pursue the course he had early nae 
while still later the fivo little annual volumes 
of Scopoli (1789-1772), which ho was fond 
of quoting, must have had the same effect. 
There is abundant proof that in his youth 
he was an enthusiastic sportsman, although 
at the same time a reflective one (cf. hi 
letter No, xxiii, to Barrington), So keen 
was he in his undergraduate days at Oxford, 
as one of Mulgo’s letters (16 Aug. 1780) re- 
minds him, that he used to practise with 
his gun in summer, and fetch down migrant 
birds in order to steady his hand for the 
winter; and in early years to shoot wood- 
cocks, even when paired, in March (Rar- 
RINGTON, Aiscellanies, pp. 217, 218), It 
must by degrees have dawned on him that 
the kind of observation needed for the cuc- 
cessful pursuit of sport, just as of horticul~ 
ture, might be rendered more yaluable by 
the study of plants and animals on a prin- 
ciple more or less methodical, Even in 1763 
we find him (Butt, ii, 388) buying Ray's 
‘ Synopsis Methodica Avium et Piscium,’ and 
this was the book which, in aan to zoology, 
served him as his guide to the last, thoug 
he to some extent availed himself of the im- 
rovements introduced from time to time 
into systematic natural ant by Linneus, 
Yet it would seam that ho did not seriously 
take up the study of botany until 1766; but 
he then for the rest of his life pursued it to 
a good end. 
hite was in the habit of paying at least 
one annual visit to London, where his bro- 
thors Thomas and Benjamin were established, 
It may be inferred from his advice subse- 
wently given to Ralph Churton (80 March 
1784) that he attended, as a visitor, many 
meetings of the Royal Society and of the 
Society of Antiquaries (2d, ii, 198). On his 
visits {o London (which seem to haye gene- 
rally been early in the year) he met several 
men of high scientific position. He was 
there in the spring of 1767, and then, through 
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his brother Benjamin, the publisher of Pen- 
nant’s works, made Pennant’s personal ac- 
uaintance (cf, his first letter to him 4 Aug. 
1767, firat printed by Bell, i. 27, in 1877). 
Pennant, having in hand a new edition 
of his ‘British Zoology’ (1768-1770), was 
naturally pleased at falling in with an ob- 
server who had so much valuable informa- 
tion to impart, and ® correspondence sprang 
up between them which lasted until the com- 
pletion of the new (so-called fourth) edition 
(1776), the proofs of which were revised by 
‘White. Unfortunately Pennant’s letters 
are not forthcoming, though White's, being 
subsequently returned to him, form the basis 
of the celebrated ‘Natural History of Sel- 
borne.’ There cannot be a doubt that they 
‘were originally written monly for Pennant’a 
own use, without any thought of separate 
publication. Certain writers have been ready 
to depreciate Pennant, both as a zoologist and 
as an antiquary; but with him White found 
himself on the best of terms, praising his 
candour. He did, indeed, complain to his 
brother John in February 1776 of the state 
of the proof-sheets sent for revision, and at 
another time he contrasted Lever’s generous 
conduct with that of Pennant, to the advan- 
tage of the former, though it was the latter 
who gave him the much-esteamed Scopoli 
(ib. ii. 41), White was very ceremonious 
in his correspondence. Mulso, who always 
‘wrote to him ‘ My dear Gil,’ often protested 
against being addressed, in the letters now 
unhappily destroyed, ‘My dear Sir’ and 
White frequently began his letters to his 
nephew in the same formal style; yet, in 
1769, in an unpublished letter, sold by 
Messrs, Sotheby & Oo. in April 1895, he 
gently rallied Pennant on the honour, of 
which the latter was very proud, of being 
elected to the Academy of Sciences of Dront- 
heim (Trondhjem), humorously suggesting 
that henceforth he would be bound to believe 
in Bishop Pontoppiden’s Kraken and Sea- 
Serpent under pain of expulsion. Bell (vol. i. 
p. xli) complains of Pennant’s scant recog- 
nition of White's discoveries, but ignores the 
fact that White in correcting the proofs of 
the fourth edition of the ‘ British Zoology, 
and making additions thereto, would natu- 
rally not introduce his own name on every 
occasion. In the preface Pennant generally 
but fully acknowledges White's services. 
‘hite’s personal acquaintance with Daines 
Barzington did not begin until May 1769, 
when 1 on in London, though more than 
a year before the latter had sent him a copy 
the ‘Naturelist’s Journal’ (an invention 
of Barrington’s) through his brother Benja- 
min, who published it, Thereupon followed 
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a series of letters which, continued until 
1787, form the second part of the ‘Natural 
History of Selborne,’ though some ‘letters’ 
appear, a8 in the former part consisting of 
ennant’s letters, to have been subsequently 
added by way of conse the work. With 
his usual perversity Barrington chose to dis- 
believo in the migration of the swallow-kind, 
and, with his usual casuistry, attempted to 
defend the position he took up. It seems to 
have been his influence that from time to 
time disturbed White’s mind on the subjoct, 
sending him to search for torpid swallows 
among the shrubs and holes of Selborne 
Hanger (Letters li. and lvii. to Barrington; 
Susan, Gleanings in Natural History, 2nd sor. 
p- 161); aud, when he had actually seen 
their migration in progews (Letter xxiii. to 
Pennant, causing him ic ignore the signifi- 
cance of his observation, The hold that 
this uncertainty hed upon him lasted to the 
end, for in a letter to Marsham (Bett, ii, 
802) only a few days before his death he 
repudiated the supposition that hehad written 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazino’ against tho 
torpidity of swallows, as it would not ‘bo 
consistent with what I have somotimes 
asserted soto do’ This is the moro oxtra- 
ordinary, sines through one brother he had 
peers assurance of the migration of swal- 
ows in southern Spain, and through another 
brother, the bookseller, ho had opportunities 
(ct which he certainly availed himself) of 
owing. what was published on the subject, 
He could hardly have been unaware of the 
‘Essoys upon Natural Tlistory’ brought out 
by George Edwards (1694-1778) (q. v.] in 
1770, one of which contains yiowa on migro- 
tion, which are mostly sound, though possibly 
the remarkable ' Discourse on the Mmigration 
of British Birds’ printed ten years later by 
John Legg (Salisbury, 1780), being o local 
ublication and anonymous, may haveescaped 
hite’s notice. 
It is certain that during his annual visits 
to London White made other scientifle ac- 
uatntances. He is found writing to (Sir) 
oseph Banks [q. v.] (Butt, ii, adi) in ful- 
filment of o promise so early aa tho 8 ring of 
1768. A few months later that intrepid 
naturalist soiled with Oook on his memo- 
table voyage in the success of which Whito 
took the greatest interest (ib, vol. i. pp. xliv— 
xlviii), while subsequently he knew Danial 
Oharles Solander [q.v.], Banke’s com anion ; 
the elder Forster, the naturalist of Cook's 
second voyage, as well as William Ourtis 
5 ene entomologist and botaniat (15, ii, 
); Sir Ashton Lever (g. v.]; who formed 
the enormous museum known by hig namo}; 
and John Lightfoot (1785-1786) (q.v.] of 
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Uxbridge, Pennant’s fellow-traveller. It is 
evident, too, that White's pape: Were 
not limited to the animals of his own coun- 
try, as is shown by the interest he took in 
lus brother's zoological investigations at Gi- 
braltar, and in the Chinese doga brought home 
by Charles Etty, a son of the vicar of Sel- 
borne (Letter lviii. to Barrington), to say 
nothing of his desire to see the swallows of 
Jamaica (Letter vii, to the same), 

It is perhaps impossible now to ascertain 
when the notion of publishing his observa- 
tions in a separate work first occurred to 
White, or when he formed the determination 
of doing so. Early in 1770 Barrington 
must have made some suggestion on the 
mupatt, to which White replied on 12 April 
in hesitating terms: ‘It is no small under- 
taking for a man unsupported and alone 
to begin @ natural history from his own 
autopsial’ Something must also have passed 
between him and Pennant, for the next year, 
in oe letter to him of 19 July, of which on] 
an extract has been printed (Butt, vol, 1. 
p. Zlix), he says: ‘As to any publication in 
this way of my own, I look upon it with 
prose diffidence, finding that I ought to have 

gun ittwenty yearsago.” In 1778, writing 
to his brother John, he says (#5. ii. 21): 
‘If you don’t make haste 1 shall publish 
before you;’ and again in 1774 (i, ii. 28): 
‘Out of all my journals I think I might 
collect matter enough and such a series of 
incidents as might pretty well comprehend 
the natural history of this district, , , , To 
these might be added some circumstances of 
the country—its most curious planta, its 
few antiquities—all which altogether might 
soon be moulded into a work, had I resolu- 
tion and spirits to set aboutit.” ‘The follow- 
ing year, however, he seems to have made 
up his mind, though in the spring of 1775 
his eyes suffered ‘from overmuch reading’ 

1). il, a In October he wrote (1. pp. 
4, 45), ‘My. Grimm has not appeared,’ he 
being the Swiss draughtsman who even- 
tually executed the plates for the work. 
ae from London to Sam Barker on 
7 Feb. 1776, he was still in doubt, at any 
rate, as to the form of publication he should 
adoe but he had been to see Grimm, who 
a few weeks later came to Selborne, and 
is called ‘my artist’ (2. ii. 128), taking 
views of the Hermitage and other places 
subsequently engraved forthe volume; while 
White declares his intention ‘some time 
hence’ to publish ‘in some way or other’ 
a new edition of his papers on the ‘ Hirun- 
dines’ Those memorable monographs, al- 
most the earliest in zoological literature, he 
had communicated through Barrington, at 
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whose instigation they were written (2, ii. 
20), in 1774 and 1775 to the Royal Society, 
for insertion in the ‘Philosophical Transae- 
tions,’ There they were printed, although 
very carelessly, as the author justly com- 
plamed (#8, ii, 115). He had intended an- 
other paper, on ‘Caprimulgue,’ to follow, 
but Barrington, having quarrelled with the 
Rociety (i. ii, 48), would not present it 
(76, ii. 229). In the first half of 1777 White 
had o severe illness (J. Mulso, in lite, 
1 June 1777), which must have interfered 
with his work on which he had begun to be 
seriously engaged, Moreover, the anti- 
quarian portion—for he had decided to 
include in it an account of the antiquities 
of Selborne (BELL, ii. 187)—obviously re- 
quired much labour, and he spent a good 
part of October in that year at Oxford, 
investigating the archives of Magdalen Col- 
lege, to which the priory of Selborne had 
been united on its eporesce some fifty 
years before the general dissolution of the 
monasteries. In this task White was greatly 
assisted by hisfriend Richard Chandler ioe 
1810)[q.v.], the celebrated Greek travellerand 
antiquary, who not only examined for him 
the records relating to Selborne possessed 
by that college, but also those which he was 

owed to borrow from the dean and chap- 
ter of Winchester, About 1779 White be- 
came acquainted with Ralph Churton [q.v.], 
from whom he received no little assistance, 
as oi by their pit Nae first pub- 
lished by Bell (ii. 186-230). Still, progress 
was slow, and he complained to Sam Barker 
that‘ much writing and transcribing always 
hurts mo’ (18, ii, 189). Mulso's letters re- 
peatedly urge greater speed, but White was 
uot to be hurried in the execution of his 
self-imposed task, He evidently determined 
that what he had to do he would do with 
his might, and the result justified his delay. 
It was not until January 1788 that he 
wrote to Sam Barker (2. ii. 168) that he 
had at length put his ‘last hand’ to the 
book; but still thera was the index to make 
—‘an occupation full as entertaining os that 
of darning of stoclings’—and the actual 
publication did not take place until the end 
of that year, the volume bearing on its 
title-page the date1789, Almost coincident 
with its appearance was the death of his 
youngest brother Harry, of Fyfleld, with 
whom he was always on most affectionate 
terms, and the loss was evidently much felt 
by him, The book was published by White's 
brother Benjamin, is brother Thomas, 
who had been constantly urging the publi- 
cation, if he were not its prime instigator, 
wrote (anonymously, of course) a review of 
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it in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine, which, | degree ofenthusiasm necessary tosuch investi. 
: olin St high ne ie dosed, ae ealoas I pervaded the interior recesses of 
fare no excess of fraternal partiality. ' thethickest ‘woods, and spread ae Deyo 
John Mulso, whose taste and critical faculty, | to every rae within my reach thot seeme 
originally keen, seem to have been blunted likely.’ The next year brought another 
by the lazy life he had now so long led as «| correspondent, and ons whose sueniiis repu- 
well-beneficed ecclesiastic, expressed his ap- | tation was asaured. This was Robert Mar. 
proval in warm though not very enthusias- | sham of Stratton-Strawless in Norfolk (the 
tic terms, partly, perhaps, because he seems ' place where Stillingfleet had written his 
to have below an the natural history por- | ‘Tracts ’), White's senior by twelve yeara, 
tion of the ‘piece,’ and he lamented that his who (introduced to the new work by his 
own name, as that of the friend at Sunbury | neighbour, William Windham the states- 
mentioned by the author, did not ‘stand in| man) wrote that he could not deny himself 
a book of so much credit and respectability,’ | ‘ the honest satisfaction’ of offering the 
The correspondence with Churton, whence | author his thanks for ‘the piesaurs and in- 
most information of White's life at this! formation’ he had reccived from it. Most 
fortunately the correspondence which there. 
upon began between these two men is almost 
complete, there being but two of White's 
letters missing. It has been published by Mr, 
Southwell in the‘ Transactionsof the Norfolk 
after White had written to him (Burt, it.| and Norwich Naturalista’ Society’ for 1875-6 
214): ‘My book is still asked for in Fleet | (ii. 183-05), was thence reprinted by Bell 
Street. i gent. came the other day, and | (ii, 248-803), and White's side of it by Mr, 
said he understood that there was a Mr.| Harting ag an a; pendix to his second edition, 
White who had lately published two books,| Here we see that White's intorost in all 
& good one and a hed. one; the bad one was | branches of natural histor avas to the very 
concerning Botany Bay (‘A Journal of a | end as keen as ever—for his last lotter to 
Voyage to New South Wales,’ byJohn White | Marsham was dated but, eleven days bofore 
(no relation), 1790}, the better respecting | his death—while avery characteristic of hig 
some pariah. Churton justly complain style, its unaffected grace, its charming sim- 
that the index was not more copious, and plicity, and its naturel humour is maintainod 
the same complaint may be made in regard | ag fully as in the earliest examples which 
to ey edition that has since appeared. | have come down to us, 80 that this corre- 
Soon after this, White wrote that Oxford spondence is a fitting sequel to that but weon 
Sppeared every year to recede further and { himselfand Pennautand Barrington, White's 
further from Selborne, and it is clear that pleasure at Marshom’s approval is unmist nk 
the infirmities of age had come upon him, | able. ‘O that I had Imown you forty years 
For at least ten years he had suffered from ago!’ is one of White’s exclemations {o 'Mar- 
deafness, and his letters, though showing no | sham, the significance of which may be seon 
indication of decay in ment power, seem | when read in connection with that assago 
to have been written at longer intervals, |in his earliest letter 40 Pennant (10 Aug. 
Yet in March 1793 Churton canvassed him 1767), wherein he wrote: ‘Tt has boon my 
for his yote in favour of George Orabbe [q-v.] | misfortune never to have had any neighbours 
as professor of poetry at Oxford, and ap-| whose studies have led them towards the 
peated to think he might come to the uni- pursuit of natural knowledge.’ 
versity to give it, : . During White's last years thore his sister- 
Whatever may have heen its Teception on } in-law, widow of his brother J olin, continued 
the part of White's family and friends, the | to keep house for him at Solborno, On the 
merite of the book were speedily acknow-| death of his aunt Mrs, Snooke in 1780 he 
peed by naturalists who were strangers to | had becomes ossessed of proporiy which 
him. Within six months of its appearance | could not have heen inconsidernbla, including 
George Montagu (1751-1815) [q. v.|, hardly | ‘the old family tortoise,’ and he was there- 
then known to fame, but not man yeara attor | by enabled the moro easily to gratify his 
recognised as a leading Britis zoologist, | disposition towards hospitality. Iyvom his 
wrote that he had been ‘greatly entertained’ | correspondence with his niece ‘Molly,’ the 
by it (32, ii, 288), plying its author with in- | Barkers, and Churton—who acems to have 
wiries which weres pathetically answered. usually passed Christmas with him—wo seo 
other letter of ¢ le same kind followed a| how open his door was to roembers of hig 
few weeks Inter, telling White Your work family and to his friends, despite his in- 
Produced in me fresh ardour, and, with that | creasing deafness, Mulso, writing to him in 


period is obtainable, contains no letter be- 
tween the beginning of December 1788 and 
the end of July 1789, and it was not until 
the followin Uctober that he says he was 
teading the book with avidity, this being 
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December 1790, says: ‘ Alas! my good friend, 
how should we now do to converse if we 
met P for you cannot hear, and I cannot now 
speak out.’ Many times in the correspon- 
dence with Marsham each complained of the 
hold which ‘the Hag procrastination’ had 
taken upon himself, but there is really little 
sign of the power of ‘this dmmon’ upon 
White, and his ‘ Naturalist’s Journal’ was 
continued until within four days of his death. 
On 14 June 1798 the son of his oldest friend, 
John Mulso (who had died in September 
1791), came to Selborne, where he stayed for 
a night, and next day White wrote his last 
letter to Marsham, which ended with the 
words, ‘The season with us is unhealthy,’ 
In it he said he had been annoyed in the 
spring by a bad nervous cough and ‘o 
wandering pont His fotal illness must 
have been of short duration, though, accord- 
ing to Bell, it was attended By much suffer- 
ing. On the 26th he died at his house, The 
Wakes, which has since been visited by so 
many of hisadmirers, He lies buried amon 
his kinsfolk on the north side of the chance 
of Selborne church, ‘the fifth grave from 
this wall’ as recorded on a tablet originally 
placed against it on the outside, but since 
removed within, and inappropriately affixed 
to the south wall of the building. The prave, 
however, is still marked by the old headstone 
bearing the initial letters of his name and 
the day of his death. 

That White's ‘ Selborne’ is the only work 
on natural history which has attained the 
rank of an English classic is admitted by 
general acclamation, as well as by competent 
critics, and numerous have been the attempts 
to discover the secret of its ever-growing 
reputation. Scarcely two of them 
and no explanation whatever offered of the 
charm which invests it can be accepted as 
in itself satisfactory. If we grant what is 

artially true, that it was the first book of 
its kind to appear in this country, and 
therefore had no rivals to encounter before 
its reputation was eatablished, we find that 
alone insufficient to account for the way in 
which it is still welcomed by thousands of 
readers, to many of whom—and this espe- 
cially applies to its American admirers— 
searcely a plant or an animal mentioned in 
it is familiar, or even known but by name. 

White waa o prince among observers, 
nearly always observing the right thing in 
the right way, and pie before us in a 
few words the living being he observed. Of 
the hundreds of statements recorded by 
White, the number which are undoubtedly 
mistaken may be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand. The gravest is perhaps 


that on the formation of honeydew (Letter 
Ixiv. to Barrington); but it was not until 
some years later that the nature of that 
substance was discovered in this country 
by William Curtis [q. v.], and it was not 
made known until 1800 (Transactions Lin- 
n@an Soriety, vi. 76-91); while we have 
editor after editor, many of them well- 
informed or otherwise competent judges, 
citing fresh proofs of White's industry and 
accuracy. In addition White was ‘a scholar 
and a gentlemes, and a philosopher of no 
mean depth. But it seems as though the 
combination of all these qualities would not 
necessarily give him the unquestioned supe- 
tiority over all other writers in the same fleld. 
The secret of the charm must be sought 
elsewhere; but it has been sought in vain. 
Some have ascribed it to his way of iden- 
tifying himself in feeling with the animal 
kingdom, though to this sympathy there were 
notable exceptions. Some, like Lowell, set 
down the ‘natural magic’ of White to the 
fact that, ‘open the book where you will, it 
takes you out of doors;’ but the same is to 
be said of other writers who yet remain com- 
paratively undistinguished. White's style, 
a.certain stiffness characteristic of the period 
being admitted, is eminently unaffected, even 
when he is ‘ didactic,’ as he more than once 
cone for becoming, and the same sim- 

icity is observable in his letters to mem- 

ere of his family, which could never have 
been penned with the view of publication, 
and have never been retouched. Then, too, 
there is the complete absence of self-impor- 
tance or self-consciousness, The observation 
or the remark stands on its own merit, and 
gains nothing because he happens to be the 


, | maker of it, except it be in the tinge of 


humour that often delicately pervades it, 
The beauties of the work, apart from the 
way in which they directly appeal to natu- 
ralists, as they did to Darwin, grow upon 
the reader who is not a naturelist, as Lowell 
testifies, and the more they are studied the 
more they seem to defeat analysis, 

No portrait of White was ever taken, 
and, though some have pleased themselves 
with o tradition that one of the figures in 
the frontispiece of the quarto editions of his 
book was intended to represent him, Bell’s 
authority (vol. i. p. Iviiiz.) for otherwise 
identi ying each of those figures must be ac- 
cepted. Bell was told by Francis White, the 
youngest son of Gilbert's Picky brother, 
that he well remembered his uncle, who 
‘was only five feat three inches in stature, 
of a spare form and remarkably upright 
carriage.’ 

A complete bibliography of White's writ> 
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ings would occupy many pages, owing to the | Elmer's picture of ‘A Hybrid Bird ;’ but 
mailer of editions aoe fees (eighty or | so badly done as to misrepresent not only 
more) through which his chief work has | the original, but also the watercolour draw. 
passed. A full list has been attempted in | ing from which ae 18 copied, In 
* Notes and Queries’ for 1877-8 (th ser. vols. | 1802 appeared ‘The Yorks in N atural ITis. 
vii. to ix.), and by Mr. Edward A. Martin | tory of the late Rev. Gilbert White . . . com- 
(A Bibliography of Gilbert White, Westmin~ ” prising the Natural History of Selborne ; the 
ater [1897], 8vo), who wrote apparently in  Naturalist’s Calendar; and Miscellaneous 
ignorance of what had appeared in ‘Notes | Observations, extracted from his papers. To 
and Queries,’ The first publication to be | which are added a Calendar and Observations 
noticed is the ‘Account of the House-Martin | hy W. Morkwick, Esq. This was published 
or Martlet. Ina letter from the Rev. Gil- | in two volumes octavo by John (the son of 
bert White to the Hon. Daines Barrington’ | the elder Benjamin) White in Fleet Street, 
(Phil. Trans. vol. lxiv. pt. i, pp. 196-201). | who added the brief sketch of his uncle's 
This letter bears date 20 Nov. 1778, and life, which has been constantly reprinted, 
was ‘redde’to the Royal Society on 10 Feb. and it is often spoken of as Ailin’s or Mark. 
1774. It is reprinted in the ‘Natural His- | wick’s edition; but whethor the lattor had 
tory of Selborne’ as letter xvi. to Bar-' more to do with it than allow o calendar, 
rington, Next there is ‘Of the House- kept by himself in Sussex, to be printed 
Swallows, Swift, andSand-Martin, By the ; alongside of that compiled by Aikin from 
Rev. Gilbert White, in Three Letters to tho | White's journals is doubtful. The coloured 
Hon, Daines Darrington’ (ib. vol. Ixv. pi. ii, ' plate of the ‘Hybrid Bird’ is reposted, with 
pp. 258-76). These were read to the same , considerable modification of tinting, from 
society on 16 March 1776, and were 7 the former publication; but the ‘ Antiqui- 
tively dated 29 Jan. 1776, 28 Sept. 1774, | ties’ of the original work ore omitted, 
and 26 Feb. 1774; but the annual dates of | 8. T. Coleridge's copy of this odition, with 
the first and last should be reversed, and | his manuscript comments, is in the British 
White complains of various other misprints. | Museum, In 1818 two editions appeared— 
They reappeared in the ‘ Natural History of | one in two volumes octavo, practically a 
Selborne’ as letters xviii. xxi. and xx. to | reprint of the last, with the addilion of the 
Barrington. These were but forerunners of | poems, now for the first time published, and 
the great work which bore on its title-page, | the other in a single quarto volume, o re- 
‘The | Natural History | and | Antiquities| print of the original, nese with all the 
of | Selborne, {in the! County of Southamp- | other matter subsequently added, and twolva 
ton; | with | Engravings, and an Appendix. | copperplates instead of the nine of the editio 
London : [printed hy T. Bale 4) for B. | princeps,one of the new ongravings being that 
White aud Son, at Horace’s ead, Fleet | of a picture presented to Selborno church by 
Street. |M.DCC.LUXXXIX! Itisin quarto, | Benjamin W. ite, and some rational notes by 
Pp. vi, 468+18 unnumbered, being twelve | John Mitford (1781-1859) [q. v.] of Bonhali, 
of index and one of errata, The author's | after whom this edition is olen named. In 
name is not on the “ae e, but appears as | 1822 appeared onother edition in twovolumes 
‘Gil, White’ on p.v. It bes an reo octavo, which is almost a reprint of tho 
title-page, and seven copperplates, octavo of 1818, as is also one publishod in 
one inserted on p. 807. Contemporary ad- | 1825, In 1829 came out two oditions in 
vertisements show that it was issued in | 12mo—one forming vol. xly. of § Constable's 
boards at the price of one guinea, and it was Miscellany ;’ the other, on lorgor aper, by 
the only English edition published in the Shortreed, each being published iy Con- 
author's lifetime. Two years after hie death | stable, and containing an introduction and 
there appeared ‘ A | Naturalist’s Calendar {| | some notes by Sir William Jardine ; but the 
with Observations in Various Branches | of| | dates of the letters, the plates, antiquitios, 
Natural History; | extracted from the papers A calendars, many observations, and the pooms 
of the late| Rey. Gilbert “White, M.A. | of | are omitted, Ons or the other of these was 
Selborne, Hampshire, | Senior Fellow ofOriel | reissued in succeeding years (1832, 1898, and 
College, Oxford. { Naver before polished. | 1836) with a mere change of date on the 
London: | printed for B, and J, White, title-page; but, in 1868, a very superior edi- 
Horace’s Head, | Fleet Street. |1795’ This | tion in octavo, with additional notes by 
is In octavo, and contains pp, 170+6 un~ Jardine, came out as a volume of the ‘Nan 
numbered, It was com iled by Dr, Jobn | tional Tlustrated Library.’ This gives the 
Aildn, who signs the ‘ Advertisement.’ The | antiquities, and though the woodouts ore of 
text begins at p. 7, and to face p. 65 ia a poor quality, the insertion of « map of tha 
colo copperplata by J, F. Miller, after | district and the excellence of the notes 
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render it very serviceable; and it has since 
been reprinted or reissued several times 
elle 882, 1890, &c.) But Jardine in 
851 proughe out another edition containing 
notes by Edward Jesse [q. v.], who, in 1834, 
had printed in the second series of his 
‘Gleanings in Natural History’ (pp. 144- 
210) a considerable number of hitherto un- 
ublished extracts from White's ‘ Natura- 
ist’s Journal,’ which for a time was in his 
possession, giving also a facsimile of one 
Her of it, comprising the week 18-24 June 

775). 

In 1888 also appeared an edition (in one 
volume octavo, but bearing no date) includ- 
ing the antiquities, ‘with notes by saveral 
eminent naturalists, who were William Her- 
bert (afterwards dean of Manchester), Ro- 
bert Sweet, and James Rennie. This is the 
best edition published up to that time, and 
is commonly known as Rennie’s; but four 
years after (1887) there appeared one, based 
upon it, which is better still, and is mown 
as Bennett's, since Kdward Turner Bennett, 
though dying before it left the press, super- 
vised: it, adding notes of his own, and others 
by Bell, Daniell, Owen, and Yarrell, as well 
as & selection from those in Rennie’s edition. 
This, with some fair woodcuts, remained for 
® long while the standard, but in time be- 
came out of date, whereupon in 1876 a re- 
vision of it (illustrated by a number of copies 
of Bewick's woodeuts of birds, and the fac- 
simile from White’s journal formerly given 
by J ae brought out with fresh notes 
by Mr. Harting, and it has several times 
since been reissued, with the addition of 
White’s letters to Marsham. It includes 
the antiquities, and takes a high rank among 
editions, In 1888 also Captain Thomas 
Brown. brought out at Edinburgh, with notes 
of his own, a new edition of the natural his- 
tory only, forming vol. i, of a series called 
‘The British Library,’ and this, being stereo- 
typed, has been over and over again reissued 
with o new title-page and a ged date. 
Furthermore, still in the same year (1838), 
there appeared an edition of the natural his- 
tory, ‘arranged for young persons,’ which is 
now known to have been done by Georgiana, 
lady Dover [see Exxis, GuoRer Jaares War- 
noRE Aaak-|, and is dedicated to her son, 
I. A[gar]-E| Nis} (afterwards Lord Clifden), 
It is the first ‘bowdlerised ’ edition, chiefly 
remarkable for the omission of a few pas- 
sages; but the intention was good, and the 
book has subsequently found its way inte 
children’s hands, it having been latterly 
adopted by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and ey times pana, 
with new illustrations by Joseph Wolf{q.v, 
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anda few notes by Bell; while itis the foun- 
dation also of a large number of reprints in 
America, ranging from 1841 to the present 
time. 

A handy edition, including the antiqui- 
ties, with good notes by Blyth, but very 
poor woodcuts, which has since been reissued 
several times, was brought out in 1886; and 
in 1848, a very pretty one, with a few judi- 
cious notes by Leonard Jenyns, In 1864 
there was started a series of editions of the 
natural history, published by Messrs, Rout- 
ledge, of which the first contained notes by 
John George Wood {a: v.], of a kind very 
inferior to those by all the preceding editors, 
Brown excepted. Year after year this series 
has continued, the pace of one of the issues 
being sixpence, and that further reduced, in 
1876, to threepence for an issue of selections, 
with an introduction by Mr. Haweis. 

In 1876 there appeared an edition, with 
numerous illustrations, by P, H. Delamotte, 
with unsatisfactory notes by Frank Buck- 
land, and a chapter on the antiquities b 
Roundell Palmer, first lord Selborne [q. vy 
The memoir is slight, and the five new 
letters ere unimportant. This volume has 
had a large sale, and two cheaper issues 
since published are very popular, as well as 
one founded uponit, but printed in Americs 
in 1896 under the supervision of Mr, John 
rer Ty 

In 1876 the newly discovered and sp, od 
ful correspondence between White and 
sham was first printed by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society, annotated by 
Mr, Southwell and others, and next year 
appeared in two volumes the classical edi~ 
tion of Thomas Bell (1792-1880) qv.) the 
possessor and occupant formerly for fort: 
years of White's house at Selborne, an edi~ 
tion which, from the great amount of new 
information it gives, throws all others into 
the shade. To Bell's edition reference has 
been chiefly made throughout this article, 
Of two editions announced in 1899, one has 
a preface by Grant Allen, with illustrations 
by Mz. E, H New and Coleridge's manuscript 
notes from the copy of Markwick's edition 
in the British Museum; the other, edited 
by Dr, Bowdler Sharpe from the original 
manuscript, includes for the first time the 
whole of ‘The Garden Kalendar’ kept by 
White from 1761, which is edited by Daan 
Tfole, and numerous illustrations by Mr, 
J. G. Keulemans, and others, 

A. German translation by F. A. A. Meyer 
‘was published at Berlin in 1792 (16mo) 
under the title of ‘ White's Beytrige zur 
Naturgeschichte yon oa t consiats 

as to lose their 
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epistolary character, though the name of 
letters is kept up. “White's first six letters 
to Pennant are condensed into an ‘Erster 
Brief, while the last and‘ Vierzehnter Brief ? 
is compounded of three of those to Barring- 
ton. Phe trenslation is not very accurate, 
and the editor's remarks, whether inserted 
in the text between brackets or as footnotes, 
often convey a sneer. 

Prarions editions, especiully that R Thomas 
Bell (2 vols. 1877), of The Natural History ond 
Antiquities of Selborne; unpublished lettera 
and documenta; a ‘ Life,’ as yet unfinished and 
in manuscript, by White's great-great-nephew, 
Rashleigh Holt-White, esq.; series of unpub- 
lished letters from John Mulso to Gilbert White 
(1744-90) in the possession of the latter's rela- 
tive, William, earl of Stamford; extracts from 
documents in Oriel College, Oxford, furnished 
by Charles Lancelot Shadwell, esq., D.C.L., aud 
a contribution by him to A. Clark’s Colleges 
of Oxford, 1891, p. 121; anonymous article 
‘Selborne’ in the Now Monthly Magazine, vol. 
xxix. for December 1830; Edward Jesse's 
Gleanings in Natural History, 2nd ser., Lon- 
don, 1834; Correspondence of Robert Marsham 
and Gilbert White, with notes by Thomas South- 
well and others, in Trans. Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, ii, 133-95 (1878); ‘Tho 
Published Writings of Gilbert White,’ Notes 
and Queries, 5th ser. vols, vii-ix. (1877-8); 
‘Gilbert White of Selborne' (revised proof of the 
full article by Richard Hooper), Temple Bar 
Magazin, vol. lv. April 1878; review of Bell’s 
edition, Nature, xvii. 399, 400 (21 March 1878) ; 
Spectator, 13 July 1878; articles in the Satur- 
day Review, 10 and 24 Sept. 1887; ‘Gilbert 
White in Sussex, by H, D. Gordon, Zoologist, 
1898, pp. 441-60; ‘ Gilbert White of Selborna,’ 
by Wow, Fowler, Macmillan’s Magazine for 
July 1898, & 182-9; E. A, Martin's Biblio- 

phy of Gilbert White, 1897; Olutterbuck’s 

otes on the Parishes of Fyfield (extracts from 

Henry White's Diary), &e., edited by E. D. 
Webb, Salisbury, 1898.) A. New. 


WHITH, HENRY (1812-1880), histori- 


cal and educational writer, born on 23 Nov. | i 


1812, was the son of Charles White of Min- 
ster Street, Reading. He was educated 
at Reading grammar school under Richard 
Valpy. fa v.|, and proceaded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, He also studied at the 
university of Heidelberg, where he obtained 
the degree of Ph.D. In the earlier part of his 
career, after working at Geneva with Merle 
d'Aubigné for some time, he was chiefl: 

occupied with scholastic work, and publishod 
several historical text-books of considerable 
merit. Perhaps the best known is his ‘ His- 
tory of France, Edinburgh, 1860, 12mo, 
which attained an eighth edition in 1870, 
Tn 1858 he was appointed to superintend the 
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compilation of the ‘Catalogue of Scientifig 
Papers’ issued by the Royal Society, and was 
engaged in this work until his death. For 
some years he also acted as literary critic to 
the ‘Atlas’ during the editorship of Henry 
James Slack [q. v4 : 
In 1867 ha published his most important 
book, ‘The Massacre of St, Bartholomew, 
receded by a History of the Religious 
ara in the Reign of Charles IX,’ London, 
8vo, a work of genuine research. White's 
was the firat English treatisato show that the 
massacre was the result of a suddsn resoly- 
tion, and not of a long-prepared conspiracy, 
The merits of his monograph were recog. 
nised by Alfred Maury, who reviewed it 
elaborately in the ‘Journal des Savant,’ 
White died in London on & Jan. 1880. In 
1887 he married Elizabeth King of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, and left issue. 
asides the works already mentioned 
White was the author of: 1.'' Bloments of 
Universal History,’ Edinburgh, 18£8, 12mo; 


18th ed, Edinburgh, 1872, 8vo. 2. ‘ Out. 
lines of Universal History,’ Bainboet 
18658, 8yo; 10th ed. 1878, 12mo, 8, ‘ THis. 


tory of Great Britain and Ireland,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1849, 12mo; 20th ed.1879. He also 
compiled several school historics, and be- 
tween 1848 and 1858 translated Morlo d’Au- 
bigné’s ‘History of the Reformation.’ In 
conjunction with Thomas W. Newton he 
prepared the ‘Catalogue of the Library of 
the Museum of Praotical Geology,’ publishod 
in 1878, 
ation kindly given by Mr, Ilen: 
White's son, Mr, A, i a White: Allibono’s 
Dict. of Engl, Lit. ; Triibner’s American, Euro- 
, and Oriental Record, 1880, p, 12; 
thensum, 1880, i. 68,] R10. 

‘WHITH, HENRY KIRKE (1785-1806), 
oe born in Nottingham on 21 Mare 

785, was son of a butcher, ILis mother, 
whose name wag Neville, came of a, Stafford. 
shire family, and at one time kept a board- 
ool for girls, Tho houso in which 
Henry is said to bnve been born is still 
jointed out in Exchange Alley, Notting- 

m; the lower portion remains a butcher's 
shop, the upper portion is a tavern with the 
sign of ' The Kirke White,’ 

After receiving an elementary education 
at small private schools, he was at the age 
of fourteen put to work at a stocking loom, 
But he chafed against such employment, 
He developed literary tostes, and began 
writing poetry. Tle joined a literary society 
and showed promise ag an orator, Within 
a year he obtained more congenial employ- 
ment with a firm of lawyers at Nottingham, 
His parents could not alford to pay o pre- 
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mium, and he was accordingly compelled to 
serve two years before being articled. He 
signed his articles in 1802. His Suslayes 
noticed his promise, and advised him to 
study Latin. In ten months he could read 
Horace ‘with tolerable facility’ and had 
begun Greek. Soon afterwards he acquired 
some knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese, 
and read many books on natural science. 
He continued his Rene endeavours, and 
contributed to the ‘Monthly Preceptor’—a 
periodical which offered prizes to youthful 
writers. Soteero ney he sent poems and 
essays to the ‘ Monthly Mirror,’ in which his 
worl attracted the favourable notice of one 
of the proprietors, Thomas Hill (1760-1840) 
fa vy. ], and of Capel Lofft, White now deve- 
oped a strong evangelical piety, He read 
with appreciation Scott's ‘Force of Truth,’ 
and made up his mind to go to Cambri 
and take holy orders. With a view to rais- 
ing some of the needful funds, he, with the 
sanguineness of youth, prepared in 1802 a 
volume of poems forthe press. The Duchess 
of Devonshire accepted the dedication, and 
the volume appeated in 1803 under the title 
of ‘ Olifton Grove, a sketch in verse, with 
other poems, by Henry Kirke White of Not- 
tingham.’ In the preface White confessed 
that the verses came from a very youthful 
pen, The work was of modest merit; the 
title poem showed the influence of Gold- 
smith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ and a reviewer 
in the ‘Monthly Review’ for February 1804 
justly and courteously said that the 
verse was not distinctive. White sent a 
letter of complaint to the editor, and the re- 
viewer next month replied in a kindly tone 
that he adhered to his first opinion. Mean- 
while the book came under the notice of 
Southey, who exaggerated its literary value, 
and encouraged White to regard himself as 
a victim of the critic's ey. Thence- 
forth Southey deeply interested himself in 
White’s career (Sournny, Correspondence, 
ii, 91). The volume of poems was not 2 
pecuniary success, and White, compelled to 
Jook elsewhere for assistance to enable him 
to enter the university, obtained an intro- 
duction through his employer at Nottingham 
to Charles Simeon of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Simeon was impressed by White's 
iety, and are him a sizarship at St. 

ohn’s ; Wilberforce and other sympathisers 
guaranteed him a small supplementary in- 
come, and he quitted his legal emplo tt 
in 1804 to spend a year in preparation for the 
university with e clergyman named Grainger 
of  aterlaghen Lincolnshire. There over- 
work injured his health, which had already 
shown signs of Wwealmess, 
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In Oetoher 1805 he entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, and at once distinguished himself in 
classics. At the general college examina- 
tion at the end of the first term, and again 
at the end of the summer term of 1806, he 
came out first of his year. But his health 
was failing, and consumption threatened. 
The college provided a tutor for him in 
mathematics during the long vacation of 
1806, His health proved unequal to the 
strain, At the beginning of the October 
term he eomupotey broke down, and he 
died in his college rooms on 19 Oct. 1808. 
In 1819 & tablet to his memory, with 
a medallion by Chantrey and on inscrip- 
tion by Professor William Smyth, was 
ys above hig grave in All Saints’ 

urch, Cambridge, at the expense of a 

oung American admirer, Francis Boott 
ta. al of Boston, subsequently well known 
in England as a botanist. The original 
model of Chantrey’s medallion is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, The museum 
at Nottingham possesses two portraita of 
‘White, one (in profile) by T. Barber, and 
another by J. Hoppner, R.A. There is a 
third (anonymous) portrait in the National 
Portrait Gallery. : 

White left in manuscript a mass of un- 
published verse and prose. His relatives 
placed it in Southey’s hands, and Southey 
compiled from it ‘The Remains of Hen: 
Kirke White . .. with an Account of his 
Life,’ which he published in two volumes in 
The volume contained ‘ Clifton 
Grove’ and many poems written by White 
in childhood, together with a seriesof hymns 
and a fragment of an epic on the life of 
Qhrist called ‘The Christiad, which death 

revented White from completing, Waller's 
ytic ‘ Go, lovely Rose,’ was reprinted with 
a new concluding stanza by White. The 
chief contribution in prose was a series of 
twelve essays on i, ot and philosophic 
topies called ‘Melancholy Hours.’ In the 
prefatory memoir Southey emphasised the 
pathos of White's short career, and wrote 
with enthusiasm of his poetic genius. The 
‘Remains’ was well received, and passed 
through ten editions by 1823, The work 
was often reprinted subsequently both in 
England and America, It was published 
for the first time in America at Boston 
in 1829, Ten of White's hymns were in- 
cluded by Dr. W. B. Collyer in his ‘ Sup- 
lement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
Toadan, 1812, and are still in common 


use. 

Many early readers of the ‘Remains’ 
shared Southey’s high aot, of White's 
literary merits. In 1809 Byron wrote sym- 
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fascinated by the character of Falstaff, whom 
he frequently impersonated in the company 
of his friends. By his success in sustaining 
the character at a masquerade he roused the 
jealousy of several small actors hired for the 
occasion, and according to his friend and 
schoolfellow John Mathew Gutch (q. v.], he 
was generally known as ‘Sir John’ amon, 
his intimates. In 1796 he published ‘Ori~ 
ginal Letters, &c., of Sir John Falstaff and 
his Friends’ (London, 8vo), William Ire~ 
land’s forgery, ‘ Vortigern, was produced at 
Drury Lane in the same year,and the‘ Letters’ 
were prefaced by a dedication in black letter 
to ‘Master Samuel Irelaunde,’ the forger's 
father, which was probably written by Lamb, 
The ‘ Letters’ wera held in the highest esteem 
hy Lamb, who induced Coleridge to notice 
them in the ‘Critical Review’ for June 
1797, and himself contributed an apprecia~ 
tion of them to the ‘Examiner’ for 6 Sept, 
1819, ‘The whole worl,’ he wrote, ‘is full 
of goodly quips and rare fancies, all deeply 
masked like hoar antiquity, Notwithstand- 
ing his enthusiasm, which led him to pur- 
chase every second-hand copy he found on 
the booksellers’ stalls and presont it 10 a 
friend in the hope of making a convert, the 
sale of the ‘ Letters was inconsiderable, and 
they brought their author little fame, A 
second odition appeared in 1797, composod 
of unsold copies of the first with new title. 

ages, but the work was not reprinted wntil 
877, when 2 new edition was issued with an, 
elaborate momoir (London, 1%mo). 

White died in London at hia house in 
Burton Crescent, on 18 March 1820. Ho 
married a daughter of Faulder the bool 
seller, and left three children. IIe was a 
man of infinite humour, one ‘who carried 
away with him half the fun of the world 
when he died’ (Essays of Zilia), Lamb 
always spoke of him with great affection, 
‘Jem White,’ he said to La tirtoa in 1838, 
‘there never was his like. We shall never 
see such days as those in which he flourished, 
He commemorated White's annual fenst to 
the chimney-sweeps in one of his most 
familiar essnya, and in the essay ‘On some 
Old Actors “he gives a pleasant account of 
White's discomfiture by Dodd the comedian, 

The author of ‘Falstall’s Letters? must 
be distinguished from Jaume Waa (a. 
1798), scholar and novelist, who was pro~ 
bably o relative. This Jamea White was 
slected a scholar of Trinit; College, Dub- 
lin, in 1778, and adnate, B.A. in 1780, 
He was well versed in the Greek langunge, 
edited ona or two classical works, and wrote 
three historical novels of soma morit, To- 
wards the close of his life his conduct bes 





























athetically in his ‘English Bards and 

Beotch Reviewers: ’ : . 

Unhappy White! while life was in its spring 

And thy young muse just shook her joyous 
wings . 

The pulle camo ; and all thy promise fair 

Has sought the grave, to sleap for ever there, 

"Twas thine own genius gave the final blow 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee 
low. 


Byron also wrote of White to Dallas on 
27 Aug. 1811: ‘Setting aside his bigotry, he 
surely ranks next Chatterton, It is asto- 
nishing how little he was known; and at 
Cambridge no one thought or heard of such 
a man till his death rendered all notice use- 
less, For my own part I should have been 

‘oud of suck an acquaintance; his yery pre- 
jJudices were respectable’ But Southey's 
charitable jadgment, which Byron echoed, 
has not stood the test of time. "White's 
verse showa every mark of immaturity, In 
thought and expression if lacks vigour and 
originality. A promise of weirdness in an 
early ond prophetic lyric, ‘A Dance of Con- 
sumptives’ (from an unfinished ‘Eccantric 
Drama’), was not fulfilled in his later com- 
positions. The metrical dexterity which is 
shown in the addition to Waller's ‘Go, 
lovely Rose,’ is not beyond a mediocre ex 
city. Such populasity as White's work has 
enjoyed is to be attributed to the pathe- 
tic brevity of his career and to the fervour 
of the evangelical piety which inapirod the 
greater part of his verse and prose, 

{Southey’s Memoir prefixed to Remaina, 
1807 ; Brown's Nottinghamshire Worthies, pp. 
288-09; Julian's Dict, of Hymnology; Kirke 
White's Homes and Haunts, by J, ‘1. Godfrey 
and J, Ward, Nottingham, 1908,} 8. L, 


WHITE, HUGH (jf, 1107 P-1155 P), 
chronicler, [See Iiven.] 


WHITE, JAMES (1776-1820), author 
of ‘ Falstait’s Letters,’ aptised on 7 April 
1775, was the son of Samuel White of 
Bewdley in Worcestershira, Born in the 
game year as Charles Lamb, he was educated 
with him at Ohrist’s Hospital, where he was 
admitted on 19 Sept. 1788 on the presen- 
tation of Thomas Coventry. Le left the 
school on 80 April 1790 in ordor to become 
& Clerk in the treasurer's office. After re- 
maining for some years in that position he 
founded an advertising agency at 83 Fleet 
Street, which is still carried on. To thig 
business he united that of agent for pro- 
vincial newspapers, 

White was the lifelong friend of Charles 
Lamb. He was introduced by Lamb to 
Shakespeare's ‘Wenry I Y,’ and was at once 
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came eccentric, and he imagined himself 
the victim of aconspiracy. He died, unmar- 
ried, at the Carpenters’ Arms in the parish 
of Wick in Gloucestershire on 30 March 
1799, in great destitution. He was the 
author of: 1. ‘Hints of a Specific Plan for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’ 1788, Svo. 
2. ‘Conway Castlo,’ and other poems, Lon- 
don, 1789, 4to. 3. ‘Earl Strongbow; or the 
History of Richard de Clare and the Beauti- 
ful Geralda,’ London, 1789, 2 vols. 12mo; 
German translation by Georg Friedrich 
Beneke, Helmstadt,1790, 8vo. 4. ‘The Ad- 
ventures of John of Gaunt,’ 1790, 8 vols, 
12mo; German translation, Helmstadt, 
1791, 8yo. 6, ‘The Adventures of King 
Richard Cceur de Lion,’ London, 1791, 
8 vols, 12mo, 6, ‘Letters to Lord Cam- 
den,’ 1798. He also translated: 7. ‘The 
Oration of Cicero against Verres,’ 1787, 4to. 
8. Jean Paul Robaut Saint-Etienne’s ‘His- 
tory of the French Revolution,’ London, 
1792, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1793. 9. ‘Speeches 
of M, de Mirabeau the Elder,’ Dublin, 1792, 
8vo (Annual Register, 1799, ii. 11; Rovss, 
Register of Living Authors, 1770-90; 7. 
1780~1808 ; Cat, of Dublin Graduates), 
[The Lambs, their Lives, their Friends, and 
their Correspondence, by W. OC. Huzlitt, 1897, 
Pp. 24.6; Life, Letters, and Writings of Lamb, 
ed, Fitzgerald, 1886; Letters of Lamb, ed. 
Ainger, 1888; Letters of Lamb, ed. Hazlitt, 
1882-6 ane Standard Library); Hazlitt’s 
Mary and Obarles Lamb, 1874; Charles Lamb 
and the Lloyds, ed. E. V, Lucas, 1898, pp. 48- 
60; Southey's Life and Corresp, 1850, vi. 286- 
287; Gent. Mag. 1820, i, 474. EI, C, 
WHITH, JAMES (1803-1862), author, 
born in Midlothian in ch 1808, was the 
younger son of John White of Dunmore in 
the county of Stirling, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Logan of Howden in Mid- 
lothian, After studying at Glasgow Uni- 
versity he matriculated from Pembroke 
College, Oxford, on 15 Dec. 1823, graduating 
B.A.in 1827. He served as curate of Hartest- 
cum-Boxsted in Suffolk, and on 27 March 
1888 he was instituted vicar of Loxley in 
Warwickshire. Ultimately, on succeeding to 
a considerable patrimony on the death of his 
wife’s father, he resigned his living and re- 
tired to Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight. In 
this retrent he turned his attention to litera- 
ture, in which he had already made some 
essays, producing between 1846 and 1817 a 
succession of Scottish historical tragedies, 
works of some merit, though only moderately 
successful. Another tragedy, ‘John Savile 
of Haystead ’ (London, 1847, 8yo), was actad 
ot Sadler's Wells Theatre in 1817, Ata 
later time he brought out several historical 
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sketches of o popular character, written with 
considerable power of generalisation. The 
best known is ‘ The Eighteen Christian Cen~ 
turies (Edinburgh, 1858, 8v0), which reached 
a fourth edition in 180, 

White died at Bonchurch on 26 March 
1862, He married in 1889 Rosa, only 
daughter of Colonel Popham Till. By her 
he had one son, James (1841-1888), and 
three daughters, White possessed a charm~ 
ing style, and interested his readers by his 
clearness of thought and his ability in select- 
ing and arranging detail. He was the friend 
of Charles Dickens, who in 1849 took house 
at Bonchurch for some months in order to 
be near him, One of his tragedies was 
dedicated to Dickens. Ilis portrait was 
painted in 1850 by Robert Scott Lauder. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
White was the author of: 1. ‘The Village 
Poorhouse; by 2 Country Curate,’ London, 
1832, 12mo, 2. ‘Church and School: a 
Dialogue in Verse,’ London, 1839, 12mo. 
8, ‘The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin,’ 
London, 1836,8vo. 4. ‘The Earl of Gowrie: 
a Tragedy’ London, 1845, 8vo, 6. ‘The 
ae and the Commons: a J)rama,’ London, 
1846, 8vo, 6, ‘Feudal Times; or the Court 
of James IIL: a Scottish historical Play,’ 
London, 18£7, 16mo. 7. ‘Landmarks of 
the History of England,’ London, 1855, 8vo, 
8. ‘Landmarks of the History of Greece,’ 
London, 1857, 8yo. 9, ‘Robart Burns and 
Walter Scoté: two Lives,’ London, 1858, 
12mo, 10, ‘History of France, Edinburgh 
1859, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1860, 11, ‘ History of 
England,’ London, 1860, 8vo, Some trans- 
lations from Schiller by W hite were published 
- * Blackwood’s Magazine,’ xltil, 267, 684, 

‘25, 

Burke's Landed Gentry, s.v. ‘White of Keller- 
stain ;’ Gent. Mag. 1882, i, 651; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1715-1886; Foster's Index Eccles.; 
Alltibone’s Dict. of Eng), Lit.; Forster's Life of 
Dickens, ii, 394-6, iii, 104.] BELO, 


WHITH, JAMES haan founder 
of the Jezreelites, (See Juznnny, Janes 
JERSHOM. | 


WHITH, JEREMIAH (1629-1707), 
chaplain to Cromwell, was born in 1628, 
He was admitted a sizar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 7 April 1646, proceeded B.A, 
in 1649, and M.A. in 1653, his student 
years he experienced much mental distress 
owing to religious difficulties, but ultimately 
found consolation in the doctrine of tha 
restoration or restitution of all things. On 
leaving the university he passed at once to 
Whitehall, ond became domestic chaplain 
to Cromwell and preacher to the onal of 
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state, His attractive person and witty con-| brary), Extracts from the work were pub~ 
verzation soon made him popular, His posi-| lished in a volume entitled ‘Universal 
tion in the household of the Protector brought | Restoration,’ with others of a like nature 
him ito close relationship with his family, | by ‘some of the most remarkable authors 
and White allowed his ambition to go so far | who have written in defence of that inte. 
as to aspire to the hand of Cromwell’s| resting subject? (London, 1698), 8. ‘A 
youngest daughter Frances, It is said that | Persuasive to Moderation, London, 1708 
the lady did not look upon him with dis-|(1726?), This is an enlargement of part 
favour, The state of things came to Crom-/ of White's preface to Peter Sterry’s ‘The 
well’s knowledge. With the help of a house- | Rise, Race, and Itoyalty of the Kingdom of 
hold epy he managed to surprise the two at a | God in the Soul.’ 
moment when his chaplain was on hisknees{ [Palmer's Nonconformiat's Memorinl, i. 211; 
before his daughter kissing her hand. ‘Jerry,’ | Preface to White's Restoration, 1712; Old- 
who was never at a loss for something to | mixon’a Hist, of the Stuarts, p. 426; Notes and 
say, explained that for some time past he | Queries, Jat ser, vii, 388; Cul. of Stuto Papors, 
had been poying his addresses to the lady’s | 1665-6, p. 200; Wilson's Dissenting Churchos, 
waiting women, but being unsuccessful in | iv, 867; Thoresby’s Diary, i 7; Tho Socret 
his endeavours, he had been driven to | Hist. of the Calves' Head Club, p, 10; Granger's 
soliciting the Lady Frances’s interest on his | Blogr. Hist. (cont. by Noble) ii. 161; eles 
behalf, othe opportunity thus offered was | Diary, 19 Sept, 1660, 2 Ost, ta teak 
not neglected by Cromwell. Reproaching oad ¥ oe Oo lege, Cambri on peg 
the waiting woman with her slight of his | 7° ot Eee Peewee ne eae ee 
friend, and gaining her consent to the match, y: apne 
he cent for another chaplain and had them | WHITH, JOHN (1610?-1560), bishop of 
married at once, ‘Winchester, was the son of Robort White of 
At the Restoration White found himself} Farnham, where he was born in 1610 or 1511 
without fixed income, but abstained from | (his brother John became lord mayor of Lon- 
the religious disputes of the day. It is|don in 15G8: ace pedigvea in MaNnine and 
probable that his popularity gained him | Bray's Mistory of Surrey, iii, 177; but Col- 
some form of maintenance. fh 1666 the | Zectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vii, 
estate of ‘old Mrs. Cromwell’ was in his | 212, says this is incorrect). In 1521, at 
hands. He collected much information | the we of eleven, he was admitted scholar 
with respect to the sufferings of the dissentors | at Winchester, whence he proceeded ag 
after the Restoration, but refused a thousand | fellow to New Oollego, Oxford (Kinny, p, 
oo from James IT for his mee ged He was admitted full fellow in 1807, 








































ing disinclined to discredit the establish uated BA, on 18 Deo, 1620, M.A, on 
church, His manuscript is not known to be 
extant. White never himself conformed to the 
church of England. Ie preachod occasion~ 
ally in an tadepenient churgh in Meating- 
house Alley, Queen Street, Lower Rother- 
hithe, which was built soon after the Reato- 
ration. 

‘White was a conspicuous member of the 
Calves’ Head Club at its annual meetings on 
80 Jon,, when the ‘ Anniversary Anthem’ 
was sung, and wine in o calf’s skull went 
the round to the memory of ‘the patriots 
who had relieved the nation from tyranny.’ 
He died in 1707, A glowing character is 

iven of him in the ‘ Monthly Miscellany ’ 
or 1707 (i. 838-5, 116-18), Thora is a por~ 
trait of White incorrectly attributed to Van 
Dyck. An engraving is prefixed to his work, 
‘A Persuasive to odaration.? published 
after his death in 1708, 

His publications include: 1, ‘A Funeral 
Sermon on the Rev, F, Fuller” London, 
1702, 2. ‘The Restoration of all Things,’ 
(eae London, 1712, 1779 (8rd edit.), 
1851 (in vol. iii, of the Universalist's Li- 


Jan, 1534, B.D. (P) before 1554 (sea Rvp, 
Fadera, xv, 888), and D.D. 1 Oct. 1555, 
In 1584 he resigned his fellowship, bein, 
then master of Winchester Oollega, of whic 
he was made warden in February 154] 
(Wrrt1s, Mitred Abbies, i888). Of hia lf 
at Winchester different accounts are given ; 
favourable by Pits (De Rebus Anglicis, 1619, 
p. 768, partly on report, of Ohristophor John- 
son, himself master of Winchester), who de- 
scribes him as ‘acutus poste, orator eloquens. 
theologus solidus, concionator nervosus ;| 
and unfavourable by Bale (Seriptt. Britann, 
Tlustr. p.787), who describes him with scan- 
dalous sigeeayenes and dubs him ‘salians 
asinus,’ He was appointed in March 1540-1 
& prebendary of Winchester. Undor Ed- 
ward VI he began to attract attention os 
an opponent of the protestants, IIe was 
examined by the council on 25 March 1661, 
when he admitted raceiving ‘divors boolta 
and letters from beyond sea,’ and was com- 
mitted to the Tower (Hat/leld MS. i. 88; 
Acts P, C, 1660-2, p, 242), 

On 14 June following the council, ‘upon 
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knowledge of some better conformytie in 
matters of religion,’ transferred him to Cran- 
mer’s custody ‘till suche tyme as he may 
reclamye him’ (#6, p.302; Strypn, Cranmer, 

. 238). Cranmer was apparently euccessful, 
tor in the same year White became ractor of 
Cheyton, Surrey, and on 24 May 1552 he was 
admitted to theprebend of Eccleshall in Lich- 
field Cathedral (Lx Nuva, Fasii, i. ot He 
entered into controversy with Peter Martyr, 
and was the first, Fuller says, who treated 
theological disputes in verse (see list of his 
works below), John Philpot [q. v.], arch- 
deacon of Winchester, excommunicated him 
‘for preaching naughty doctrine’ (PHinrot, 
Works, Parker Soc. p. 82); but White seems 
to have retained his preferments, and is said 
to have heen instrumental in preserving the 
college of St. Mary at Winchester, when the 
adjoining college of St. Elizaheth, the site 
of which he purchased, was destroyed (see 
Muwer, Winchester, i. 862), 

On the accession of Mary he came at once 
into prominence. He sat on several of the 
commissions which restored and deprived 
bishops. Ile preached at St. Paul’s on 
25 Nov. 1558 in favour of the restoration of 
religious processions (Macuyn, p. 49). He 
was elected bishop of Lincoln on 1 March 
1554 (La Nuvp, Fasti; but see Ryaer's 
Federa, xv. 374, for ligsnns 7 consecrated 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on 1 April by 
Bonner, Tunstall, and Gardiner (Stusas, 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, ed. 1897, p. 
102), and received restitution of the tampo- 
ralities of the see on 2 May 1654. He was 
‘provided’ to the see by the pope in a con- 
sistory on 6 July (RaxnaLpus, ann. 1554, 
§5). Ie was granted the next presentation 
to the archdeaconry of Taunton on 2 Nov. 
(Hist. OSS. Comm. Wells MSS. p. 239). On 
the arrival of Philip I he was one of thosewho 
received him at the west door of Winchester 
Cathedral (Cal. State Papers, For. 1568-8, 
pp. 106-7). He preached at the opening of 
Pea on 2] Oct. 1655 (2, Venetian, 

556-6, p. 217). He had already become 
famous in the pursuit of heretics, and on 
80 Sept. 1655 he a at Ridley’s trial. 
He then twitted the accused with his change 
of opinion on the doctrine of the euchamist 
(Pansons, Conversion of England, iii. 209 
8qq.; ef. Foxn, detes and Monuments), He 
was one of the executors of Gardiner’s will, 
ae at the requiem mass for him on 

8 Nov, 1655, and went with the funeral 
 Sereiee (23 Feb. 1654) from St. Saviour’s, 

jouthwark, to Winchester, On 22 March 
1656 he was one of the consecrators of 
Reginald Pole. In this year he visited his 
large diocese by commission of the new 
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archbishop (interesting details in Srayrn, 
vi. 389, and see Drxon’s History of the 
Church of England, iy. 597-9). He retained 
the wardenship of Winchester with the 
baboon of Lincoln (cf. Cal, Hatfield MSS. 
vy, 241), 

The Faerie to Winchester was de- 
layed till Philip’s return to England (Cai. 
State Papers, Venetian, 1555-6, p. 281), 
and when White was at last nommated to 
the see the bulls for his translation were 
long delayed, and were vary costly (cd. For. 
1653-8, pp. 227, 228, 242, and Venetian, 
1555-6, Pp. 893, 477). Pole, it is said, had 
wished to hold the bishopric 2 commendam, 
and White, who desired it especially be- 
cause of his birth and long association, could 
only obtain it on his poe to pay 1,0002, 
a year to the cardinal as long as he lived, 
and to his executors a year after his death 
(Matrmuw Parrer, De Antig. Brit. Eccl. 
p. 858). The congé d’élire to the dean and 
chapter was dated 16 July 1566, White had 
already received custody of the temporalities 
on 16 May 1656, and they were formally re- 
stored to him on 31 May 1557 (Rruop, 
Federa, xv. 488, 437,441,466; cf, Macryn, 


p- 103). 
He continued to Ped constantly in 
London (¢.), notebly before several heraties 


at St. Saviour's, Southwark, on 28 May 
1557, when Gratwick stood up and ‘played 
the molapert fellow with’ him (White, in 
Foxz, iii, 688). He tried the same heretic 
two days later, and is charged by Foxe 
with great harshness (Gratwick’s own de- 
claration isin Foxs, iii, 668), 

On 18 Dec. 1658 he preached the funeral 
sermon of Queen Mary, from the text Ec- 
clesiasticus iv. 2, He spoke warmly of her, 
but churily of Elizabeth; and a passage in 
which, referring to the preachers of the day, 
he said ‘ melius est canis viyus leone mor- 
tuo, was taken, probably unjustly, to refer 
to the new sovereign. He was at once com~ 
manded to ‘keep his house,’ but on 19 Jon. 
1558-9 he was called before the council, and, 
‘after a good admonicion geven him, was sett 
at lyberty and discharged’ (.dets P, C, 1658 - 
70, p. 45). On 18 March he voted against 
the aupremacy bill in the House of Lords, and 
on 81 March 1659 he took part in the con- 
ference in the choir of Westminster Abbey 
between nine Romanists and nine Anpli- 
caus (Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, 

. 45, 48-8, Dom, 1547-1660, p, 127, and 

enetian, 1558-80, pp. 65, 69; see Oaupen, 
Annals, p. 27; Parsons, A Review of Ten 
Publie Disputations, 1604, pp. 77 agg.i 
Bonnar, History of the Reformation, ii, 388, 
898). White declared that he was not ready 
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to dispute, as they ‘had not their wrytynge 
ready to be read there,’ and the conference 
brake up not without disorder. It was re- 
newed on 8 April, and at the close White, 
with the bishop of Lincoln [see Watson, 
Tuomas, 1518-1581], was removed to the 
Tower (dets P, C. 1658-70, p 78). On 
21 June he was deprived of his bishopric 
(deprivation formally completed on 26 June, 
Macury, p. 201), and was sent back to the 
Tower after a new attempt had been made 
to induce him to take the oath of supremac 

(Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, p. 79, ct. 
‘Venetian, 1558-80, p. 104), Before ag due 
health began to fail(Srrrpu, Annals,i. 142-8), 
and on 7 July he was released to live wit 

his brother, Alderman John White, ‘near 
Bartholomew Lane.’ Tle was now dependent 
on his friends for maintenance (6 Aug. 
1659, Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1558-80, 
p. 117), He was shortly afterwards allowed 
to retire to the house of his sister, wife of 
Sir Thomas White, at South Warnborough, 
Hempshire, where he died on 12 Jan. 1660, 
‘of an ague’ (Macnyn, Diary). He was 
buried in Winchester Cathedral on 16 Jan. 
He had many years before written his own 
epitaph, but this, though in the cathedral, 
was not apparently placed over his grave. 
He ‘gave much to his servants’ (Macrry), 
and was a benefactor to New College, Ox- 
ford (Woon, Zistory and Antiquities, ed, 
Gutch, p. 186), and to Winchester (Woon, 
Athene Oxon, i. oa 

White is spoken of as « severe and grave 
man, more of a theologian than a courtier. 
His enemies accused him of pride and cove- 
tousness. 

Very few of White’s works have survived 
(Prrs, De Rebus Anglicis, p. 768), We have 
his ‘ Dincosio-Martyrion’ (London, 1668), 
to which is added (Bpistola Petro Martyri ;’ 
both are concerned with the doctrine of the 
eucharist, His ‘Carmine in Matrimonium 
Philippi regis cum Maria regina’ are quoted 
by many writers (e.g, Foxe, Actes and Monu- 
meni, ii, 1642), but no separate copy is 
known to exist. They were probably pub- 
lished in his ‘ Epigrammatium liber i of 
which Pits says, ‘Vidi aliquando Oxonii 
exemplar,’ but no copy isnow lmown. His 
‘Sermon preached at the Funeral of Queen 
Mary’ is in British Museum Sloane MS, 
1578; and an inaccurate copy is printed in 
Strype's ‘ Memorials’ (App. Leedly, p. 277). 

[Further details as to degrees will be found 
in Boase’s Registers of Unversity of Oxford 

Oxf. Hist, Soc.), i. 180. Dates of preferments, 

c., in ee Foedera, vol, xv., Le Neve's Fasti, 
and Godwin’s Catalogues of the Bishops of 
England, See also Wood's Athenm Oxon. and 
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Fasti; Cal State Papers, Dom., For., Spanish, 
and Venetian; Hist, MSS. Comm. Reps. Hatfield, 
pt. i, and Wells Cathedral; Gough’s Index to 
Parker Soc. Publ. passim; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. Dasont; Strypo's Eccles. Memorials 
and Cranmer; Camden’s Annals; Iarrington’s 
Brief View of the Chureh of England ; Burnet's 
Hist. of the Reformation, vol. ii.; Parsons's Con- 
version of England; Foxe’s Actes and Monu- 
ments; Heylyn’s Ecclesia Restaurata; Milner’s 
Hist. of Winchester, yol. i.; Parker, Do Anti- 
quit, Brit. Eecles.; Andrewes’s Tortura Torti, 
. 146; Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico- 
Bibernica, p. 761; Warton’s Life of Sir T. Popo; 
Holiashed’s Chronicle,vol. iit,; Fuller's Worthies, 
ed, Nichols, i, 405; Cassan’s Bishops of Winches- 
tex; Wood’s Athonz Oxon. ; Bridgett and Knox's 
Catholic Hierarchy, 1889; Gee's Elizabethan 
Clergy, 1898,] W. H. #. 


‘WHITE or WITH, JOHN (7. 1685- 
1598), Virginian pioneor, sailed with Sir 
Richard Grenville from Plymouth on 9 April 
1586, and was one of the 107 mon whose 
names are recorded by Hakluyt as those of 
the first settlers in Virginia, They were 
left by Grenville on the island of Roanoke 
under the governorship of (Sir) Ralph Lane 
({q- v.]; but in June 1586, at their own 
earnest request, they were taken back to 
England by Drake. Two years later one of 
the colonists, Thomas Tlarriot [g, v.], wrote 
for the edification of Ralegh (at whose ex- 

e the experiment had chiefly been made) 
is ‘Briefe and True Report of the new 
found land of Virginia * GLondon, 1588, 8vo; 
and Fronkfort, ‘sumptibus Theodori De 
Bry,’ 1690). The Frankfort edition was 
illustrated by twenty-three copperplates 
from drawings by Johu White, tots ing @ 
‘carte of all the coast of Virginia,’ which 
formed the basis of the subsequent ‘Map of 
Virginia’ (1612) of John Smith, 

In July 1687 o hundred and fifty new 
settlers were sent out by Ralegh under John 
White, who is ao identified with the 
draughtsman of the previous expodition os 
Srovons, Bibl. Historica, 1870, p, 222), In 
August White wished to send home two of 
his subordinates to represent the needs of 
the colonists, but the wish of the colony 
generally was that White himself should 
undertake the mission. He was reluctant 
to leave some relatives who had accom- 
ares the expedition, but eventually on 

7 an he sailed, and after a painful voyage 
reach Benes on8 Noy. With him 
there landed an Indian, who was baptised 
in Bideford church, but died within the 
ae In April 1688 Ralegh sent White 

ck with two small relief vessels, but the 
sailors, as usual, had thoughts for nothing 
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but Spanish prizes, and, after having been 
worsted in an encounter, the vessels had to 
put back to Plymouth ‘ to the utter destruc- 
tion of the unhappy colonists.” He manage 
ultimately, in March 1590, to sail upon what 
he states in his letter to Hakluyt to be 
his fifth voyage to the West Indies, in 
one of the ships of a merchant, John Wattes 
(probably Sir John Watts [q.v.1, lord mayor 
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of Eaton Socon: another son is mentioned 
by Fuller og a druggist in Lombard street, 
London. 

White wrote ‘The Way to the True 
Church : wherein the principal Motives per- 
swading to Romanisme are familiarly dis- 

uted and driven to their Jssug,’ London, 
608, 4to. Further editions of this learned 
defence of the reformed faith came out in 


in 1606-7), the captain of which undertook ,; 1610, 1612, and 1616. 


to land supplies at Roanoke, On 15 Aug. 


It was answered at first by A, D. or Fisher, 


they weighed anchor off that island, cheered alias Piercy, to whom White rejoined in ‘A. 
by the sight of some ascending smoke, but | Defence of the Way to the True Church 
when next day they went ashore, nothing of inst A.D. his Reply,’ 1614, 4to. White's 
the former colonists could be found. White | ‘ Defenca’ occasioned *A. Discovery of cer- 
arrived back at Plymouth on 24 Oct, On/ tain notorious Shifts, Evasions, and Un- 
4¥eb. 1693 from his ‘ house at Newtowne in | truths uttered by M. J. White ... By W.G.,’ 
Kylmore,’ he wrote a letter to Hakluyt, in London, 1619, 4to. Meanwhile White's 
which he apologises for his ‘homely stile,’, original work evoked Thomas Worthing- 


giving details of his last voyage. 
letter was printed in Hakluyt’s third volume 
(1600, PR 288-95). 

In Additional MS. 5270 (now in the 
print room at the British Museum) are 


some watercolour drawings by White of 
Virginian cubjects. Some of these drawings | White [ 


are copied in Additional MN, 5283. 

Stith’s Hist. of Virginia, i. 25; Doyle's Eng- 
lish in America, Virginia, pp. 92 sq.; Archmo- 
login Americana, iv. 21; Wansor's Hist. of 
America, iii. 124; Drake's Making of Virginia, 
1804; Kohl’s Maps relating to America, Wash- 
ington, 1867, pp. 42 8q.] rT 8. 


WHITE, JOHN (1670-1616), divine, 
son of Peter White, vicar of St. Neots, 
Huntingdonshire, and of the nei hbouring 

azish of Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, was 
beck at Eaton Socon in 1570, and educated 
at St. Neots grammar school. He was ad- 
mitted a aizar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, on 15 Feb. 1585-8, was scho: 
from Lady-day 1688 to Michaelmas 1692, 
and graduated B.A. in 1589-90, M.A. in 
1593, and D,D. in 1612. He was appointed 
vicar of Eecles, Lancashire, and fellow of 
the Collegiate Church, Manchester, in 1606, 
and resigned these offices in 1609 on being 
presented by Sir John Crofts to the rectory 
of Barsham, Suffolk. In 1614 or 1616 he 
was made chaplain in ordinary to James I, 

‘White in his will speaks of the ‘ distresses ’ 
that he suffered ot Eccles, ‘which I was 
never able to look through to this day.’ It 
is inferred from this that he was in pove 
when he died, at the age of 45, in 1616, in 
Lombard Street, London. He was buried 
on 28 May 1616 at the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth. He left seven children. The 
eldest, John, enterad Gonville and Caius 
College in 1611, aged 16, and became vicar 


This | ton’s ‘Whyte dyad Dlack, or a Diseovery 


of many most Foule Blemishes, Impostures 
and Deceipts which D, Whyte hath prac- 
tysed in his Book,’ &c., 1616, 4to, A reply 
to Worthington was published after White's 
death, namely in 1617, by his brother Francis 

ah afterwards bishop of Ely. A 
third reply to White's original book was ‘A 
Treatise of the Church, in which it is proved 
Mr, J. W. his Way to the Trus Church to 
be indeed no Way at all to any Church,’ 
1616, 4to. 

John White also published: 1, ‘ English 
Paradise, discovered in a Latine Prospect of 
Jacobs Blessing, a Sermon on Gen. xxvii. 27; 
London, 1612, 4to. 2. ‘Two Sermons: the 
Former at Pauls Crosse on 1 Tim. ii.1, upon 
the Anniversary Commomoration of the 

ings most happy Succession to the Crowne 
of England; the Latter at the Spittle on 
1 Tim. vi. 17,’ London, 1616, dto. His 
works were collected and republished by his 
brother Francis in 1624 in one yolume folio, 
with a portrait of the author, 

{Fuller’s Worthies, ed. Nuttall, ii. 103; 
Wood’s Athens Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 236; Gor- 
ham’s Eynesbury and St. Neots, 1820, p. 223; 
Raines’s Fellows of Munchester College, i. 104; 
Venn's Biographical Hist. of Gonville and Caius 
College, 1897, i. 127; French's Chetham's 
Church Libraries, p. 62; Arber’s Stationers’ 
Register, iii. 382; Granger's Biogr. Hist. 1824, 
ii. 62; Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodienais, ed. 
Whitaker, p. 255 (wrong with respect to White's 

ntage); Catalogues of Brit. Muos., Bodl. 
iby., and Manchester Frea Libr.; note from 


TY | the Rev, J. M. 8. Brooke, rector of St. Mary 


Woolnoth.] 0. W.8. 


WHITE alias Brapsxaw, JOIN, efter- 
wards Augustine (1676-1618), Benedictina 
monk, was born near Worcester, probably 
at Henwick, in 1676, of parents of good con+ 
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a a 
dition and ofthe old faith. Tather Oldcorne, | was firat directed to Douai as a suitable 
the jesuit, was chaplain at Hindlip, and it | position for the proposed foundation, it being 
was most likely through him that young|a university town with rich abbeys close 
White was introduced to Henry Garnett | at hand. The Spanish abbots agreed to the 
q: ¥.], the jeauit superior, who sent him io! proposal, and White returned to England 
ie mer, On 21 Feb. 1596 he arrived at | with the title of vicar-general. . 
the jesuit seminary at Valladolid, oneofthe| During the early part of 1605 White was 
establishments founded by Robert Parsons | engaged in a scheme for purchasing a tolera- 
(1547-1610) iv y.|, which accustomed the; tion from the government estminster 
English secular clergy to the Spanish and} Archives, viii. 99). Garnett, the jesuil su- 
jesuit influences necessary for the realisation | perior, had lately failed in 2 similar attempt, 
of his intrigues concerned with the succession | and did his best to prevent White’s success. 
to the English crown. White was made|It was very likely about this time that 
refect over his companions. During «| White came into personal contact with Cecil, 
angerous illness in the winter of 1598-9 | who, tradition asserts (WELDON, manuscript 
he yowed to become a Benedictine monk if| History), was so struck with the loyalty 
his life were spared, Already several Eng-j and Obristian spirit of the monk that he 
lish youths in Rome, dissatisfied with the ae as far as in him lay that no Bene- 
attempts the jesuits were making to secure | dictine should suffer the penalty of the law 
the mastery over the secular priests at home, | for exercising his priestly functions. 
had joined the Italian monks of Monte) In the autumn of 1605 Thomas Arundell, 
Cassino and other Benedictine monasteries | first lord Arundell of Wardour [q. v.], had 
with the hope of one day penne to Eng-| taken command of an English regiment in 
land. ‘White was the first to leave the | the service of the Archduke Albert. He 
seminary for the monastery of San Benito in|‘ brought Father Augustine Bradshaw 
Valladolid, April 1699, After a month’s/ [White] out of England with him to be 
postulancy he was sent to Oompostella, | chaplain-general of that regiment’ (Down- 
where he was received as a novice on 26 May | side Review, xvi. 80 seq.) Coniors, a jesuit 
and took the name of Augustine. In 1600| and confessor to the English College at 
he was professed with four others (one of | Douai, also joined the camp at Ostend as 
them being John (Leander) Jones [g.v-]),| one of the chaplains, but he by no means 
who had followed him from the seminary. He | liked being under the command of the Bene- 
then went to the university of Salamanca, | dictine chaplain-general, Every means was 
On & Dec. 1602, in spite of the opposition | taken, therefore, by the jesuits to secure 
of the jesuits, Clement VIII granted formal } White's removal. All other plans failing, 
permission to the English Benedictines to| it was determined to get rid of White by 
return to their country as missionaries, As/| procuring the dismissal of Lord Arundel}, 
soon as the news arrived in Spain, White | James Blount, ons of the officers, was sent, 
with three others set out for England on| with recommendations, ‘to blast his late 
26 Dec., and arrived just as Elizabeth was | colonel’ at the Spanish court, and succecded 
srt so well that at the end of May 1606 Lord 
White had been appointed superior over | Arundell and almost half of the officers 
his companions. He seems to have worked | were cashiered, and with them, of course, 
at first in his native county. He is also} the chaplain-general White. The nuncio 
very likely the White mentioned as a priest | at Brussels, Frangipani,and William Giffard, 
haunting Worcestershire and the neighbour-| dean of Lille, also lost their posts, being 
ing counties (State Papers, Dom. James I, | favourers of the Benedictine. 
vol. xiii, No, 62). The Benedictines were| Why the jesuits were so incensed against 
received with open arms by their co-reli- | White is clear from the history of the founda- 
gionists, and the secular clergy gave them | tion of the monastery at Douni. Parsons, as 
a special welcome as allies in the siruggle| a means to an end, had secured the control, 
against the jesuits. So many desired to join | directly or indirectly, over all the seminaries 
their order that it was soon evident that} on the continent in which the English secular 
steps must be taken to find a spot more| clergy were educated. At Douai, the only 
accessible than Spain for a monastery in| college nominally in the hands of the clergy, 
which English subjects could be trained, | he was aleo in power, as the president, Dr. 
So in the spring of 1604 White set out again | Thomas Worthington [q, v.], had made a 
for Spain to attend the general chapter and | secret vow of obedience to the jesuit. Under 
lay before his superiors the plan. On his | Worthington the state of the college, both 
way he called upon the nuncio in Paris, and | material and intellectual, had been reduced 
there it was that most likely his attention | with the express purpose, so the logic of 
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events 
the secularclergy. If the Benedictines, with 
their tradition of learning, were to be al- 
lowed to settle in Douai, it would entirely 
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roves, of lowering the standard of| 


White 


for a reunion of all Benedictines in England 
into one congregation. The monks from 
Italy (never more than a dozen) had secured 
for two of their own men, Edward Maihew 





upset the intentions that Parsons had as (q, v.] and Sadler, an aggregation to the 
regards the secular college andthe English monastery of Westminster, then represented 
mission. The maladministration would be | by old Father Robert (or Sigebert) Buckley 
exposed, and students lesve the college for [q.v.] These two were joined later on by a 
the monastery. The new foundation was third (19 Dec. 1609), who therefore repre- 
made early in 1605, and White, as vicar-’ sented the old historic English congregation. 
general, had control over it, although his ; White's subjects were numerous: they pos- 
work as chaplain-general and the defence sessed houses and men. The Italians had 
of his position kept him away from Douai! neither; the old English had only the suc- 
till the September of 1606, when he was/| cession. These two latter were desirous of 
actually in residence as prior. Very soon; a union, and White entered enthusiastically 
he found that Dr. Worthington had been|{into the project. What would suit the 
appointed to head the attack. In June 1607 | smaller bodies would he for the Anglo- 
he went to Brussels to defend his monastery, Spanish monks ta furnish men, money, and 
and had an interview with the nuncio, houses, while the others acted as superiors. 
Caraffa, who told him that he sent for him The incongruity of such an arrangement did 
to counsel him to leave Douai, for that ‘the not seem to strike White, who, on 13 Feb. 
jesuits and the president will never let you 1610, signed an agreament of ten articles, 
e quiet,’ is pecuate action was greatly resented 
White had already found another spot in | by the rest of his bretlren, and the monks 
case the jesuits succeeded in driving him out | at Dousi appealed to the Spanish general, 
of Douai. Through the good offices of Wil-| and White was summoned to Spain in 1612, 
liam Giffard, av old disused collegiate church | The result was that he was ramoved from 
at Dieulewart in Lorraine was transferred | his ae and John (Leander) Jones set 
to him in December 1608. “White, however, up in his place. The union with the old 
succeeded at Rome and Madrid in defeating | English congregation waseventually brought 
the ppponies to the establishment at Douai, | about under more equitable terms. On his 
where Philip Caverel, abbot of St. Vedast's| way back from Spain White came under 
in Arras, promised to build and endow a the noticeof the famous Capuchin Joseph de 
house for them, The monastery of St.|‘Tremblai, afterwards known as tha ‘Grey 
Gregory was founded at Douai, where it Cardinal.’ The friar was then engaged in 
remained flourishing until the French revo- | his work of reforming certain abbeys, and 
lution, when the community passed over to | had lately taken interest in the order of 
England and finally settled at Downside, | Foutevrault, Under his influence the Abbess 
near Bath. Louise de Bourbon, with her coadjutrix 
While thus engaged in a life and death | Antoinette d’Orléans, was desirous of re- 
struggle White was able to help the secular | storing monastic observance in the houses 
clergy. He obtained, from the munificent | of mo: and nuns subject to her rule. 
Caverel, Arras College in Paris as a house of | White was recommended by De Tremblai 
study for the English clergy who were to | ‘as one full of zeal, amen ability, and 
devote themselves to writing. The house | energy.’ He began his work in October 
was to be modelled after the idea of Chelsea | 1618, and was so successful that he waa 
College, lately established for Anglican | called to a like work in the abbeys of 
divines by James I, When Worthington | Chelles, Remiremont, and Poitiers, He 
was released from his vow of obedience at | became also ee ina projected union of 
Parsons's death (15 April 1610), he became | the monks of Fontevrault with the English 
reconciled to White, who informed the | monks at Douai, But, although this would 
arch-priest George Birkhend (q. v.] that he | have been of material advantage to the latter, 
might deal confidently with the president, | further reflection showed the vicar-general 
Thus the clergy were induced to forgive the | that it would drain the mission of men and 
grievous wrong that misguided president had | be 4 tax beyond the strength of his English 
done them. monks, So the matter was dropped, and 
As vicor-general, White was constantly | White withdrawn. He was then sent to 
in England euperintending the numerons | found & house for English monks in Paris, 
subjecta who were working on the mission. and for one year presided over its destinies, 
In veld there were over sighty. Before In 1616, having a well-earned reputation for 
Parsone’s death White began his negotiations | observance, he was sent to reform tha 
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Cluniac priory of Longueville, near Rouen, 
where he died on 4 May 1618, : 

White was afrank, open-minded man, with 
a singular winning way, which gained him 
many friends. Dauntless and warm-hearted, 
his generous nature led him into impetuous 
actions which caused difficulties a more pru- 
dent man would have escaped. It is perhaps 
open to question whether ha would hare 
succeeded so well as he did had he not had 
the help of such men as John Roberts (1576- 
1610) te y.] and John (Leander) Jones to 
supply the deficiencies of his character, 
The only known portrait is reproduced in 
the ‘ Downside Review,’ vol. xvii, from the 
original in possession of Miss Berkeley of 
Spetchley, 

[Doits Church History, vol. iii,; Tierney, 
vols. iii. iv. v.; Lewis Owen’s Running Re- 
Sister; Weldon’s History (MS.) and Chrono. 
logical Notes; Ely's Certuine Briefe Notes; 
Reyner's Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia ; 
Muihew’s Trophea; A reply to Fr. Parsons's 
Libel, by W. C.; Records of the English Catho- 
hes, i. it, Brit Mus, Add, MS, 21203; Cotton 
MS, Plus, citi. E. 14; Taunton's English Black 
Monks of St. Benedict ; Gasquet’s Waacy VIII 
and the English Monasteries; R. B, Camm's A 
Benedictine Martyr; Downside Review, vols. 
xvi, and xyii.; Ampleforth Journal, ii., and 





various manuscripts quoted from the archives of 


the diocese of Westminster, the old chapter, the 
Stonyhurst Gesuit) collections, the 
the college of Valladolid, and manuscripts from 
Monte Cassino and Silos,j ELT. 


WHITE, JOHN (1690-1645), parliamen- 
tarian, commonly called ‘ Century White’ 


‘was the second son of Henry White of 


Henllen (now written Hentland), in the 
parish of Rhoscrowther, Pambrokeshire, 
where he was born on 29 June 1590, His 
mother was Jane, daughter of Richard 
Fletcher of Bangor, who appears to have 
been a near relative of Richard Fletcher 
{q, v.], bishop of London (Dwn, Her, Visita- 
ttona, i. 129, and of. p. 161; Purrurpps, Pedi- 
grees of Pembrokeshire, pp. 181, 189). White 
‘was descended from a family of wealthy mer- 
chants of that name whish bad been closely 
identified for many generations with the 
townofTenby. One of them, Thomas White 
(@, 1492), who was six times mayor of that 
town between 1457 and 1481, aided the earls 
of lichmond and Pembroke to escape from 
Tenby to Brittany after tha battle of Tewkea- 
bury (1471), and was in turn rewarded by 


receiving from the former, after he had 
ascended the throne, a grant of all his lands 
in the neighbourhood of Tenby (Laws, Little 


England beyond Wales, pp. 216, 226; cf, 
Owzn, Pembrokeshire, ie 750). ” Thomas's 
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registers of 


White 


brother, John White, was mayor seven times 





between 1482 and 1498. Their tombs, with 


recumbent figures—‘ beautiful works of art,’ 


in a good state of preservation—are in Tenby 


church (Frnron, pp. 450-2; Noxnis, Tenby; 
Laws, pp. 233-4; drek. Camb. Sth ser. xi, 
180 


John White, who, with his elder brothor, 
Griffith, matriculated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, on 20 Nov. 1607 (Fosrur, Alumni 
O.on. 1500-1714), proceeded thence to the 


Middle Temple, where he was called to the 


bar in 1618, and became autumn reader or 
bencher in 1641. White is said to have 
been a puritan from his youth. In 1628 he 
and eleven others formed themselves into a 
committee Imown as the feoffses for impro- 

riations. A large fund was speedily raised 
by voluntary contributions for the purpose of 
buymg up impropriate tithes, so as to make 
a belter provision for a preaching ministry, 


Their proceadings were, however, attacked 
by Peter Heylyn [q.v.], and in 1682 William 


0 . V.], a6 the instigation of Laud, ex- 
ethan | orcad a ainst them in the 
exchequer chamber. On 11 Feb, 1689-8 the 
apitt dacieod the dissolution of the feoffment 
and the confiscation of all its funds and 
patronage to the king's use, while the feollees 
appear to have been censured in the Star. 
amber (Hux .xn, Cyprianus Anglicus, 1668, 
pp. 210-12; Ganpinar, Hist. of England, 
vii, 268, qoctms Exchequer Deorees, iv, 88), 
It was probably during this time that White 
had occasion to appear before Laud as counsel 
about a benefice, and when that business 
was done Laud ‘fell bitterly on him as an 
underminer of the church.’ 
On 26 Oct, 16£0 White was returned to 
liament for Southwark, his colleague 
ing Edward Bagshaw [q.-v.] (Members of 
Parliament, i.494), When, in’ the following 
month, it was decided that thora should be 
& grand committes of the house to inquire 
into the immoralities of the clergy, White 
was at once elected its chairman, and he also 
presided over an oe sub-committee for 
considering how to replace the scandalous 
ministers by puritan preachers, When an- 
other commities was appointed in December 
1642 to relieve plundered ministers, its pro- 
ceedings got interwound with the previous 
one, White being at the head of the whole 
agency, According to an opponent (THomas 
Prsnon, The New Discoverer Danerd, 1659, 
. 140), it was White's boast that ‘he and 
had ejected eight thousand churchmen 
in four or five years;’ but according toa 
recent estimate (Masson) the committes 
during its whole existence ejected no more 
than about sixteen hundred. With the view 
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of publishing alike a report and a defence 
of the proceedings of the committee, White 
issued on 19 Nov. 1648 ‘ The first Century 
of Scandalous Malignant Priests, made and 
admitted into Benefices by the Prelates’ 
(London, 4to), So indecent are the cases 
yeported in thie work that, according to 
Wood, White’s own party dissuaded him 
‘from putting out a second century,’ while 
another writer (PrnRon, Zoe. cit.) says that the 
author ‘was ashamed to pursue his thoughts 
of any other.’ No second volume ever ap- 
peared, 

With reference to the episcopacy, White 
advocated a ‘root and branch’ policy of ex- 
tirpation, and two of his speeches on this 
subject were published, namely, that deli- 
vered in June 1641 on the introduction of 
the first bill for the oxclusion of the bishops, 
and another concerning the trial of the twelve 
bishops, delivered on 17 Jan, 1641-2, on 
whic day he was also appointed a member 
of the commons’ committee to hear the 
bishops’ defence in the House of Lords. He 
was also occasionally entrusted with the task 
of licensing pablvstions, and was charged 
by the church party with being too ready to 
license works attacking the church (of 
OLaRENDON, Hist. of England, iii. 66). Ue 
gave evidence against Laud on two occasions 
—first along with (Sir) Richard Pepys the 
elder [q. v.] on 22 March 1648-4, with refe- 
reuce to Taud’s removal of Edward Bagshaw 
from the readership of the Middle Temple; 
and secondly, on 5 July, as to Laud’s attack 
upon himself when he appeared before him 
as counsel. (‘ Troubles and Trials’ in Lavn's 
Works, iv. 182-8, 804-5). Towards the end 
of 1648 he published a book called‘ A Look. 
ing Glass for Cowardly Governors. He was 
also Seco by the House of Com- 
mona to draft letters and umpeachments. The 
firat charter of the colony of Massachusetts 
‘was procured probably under his advice, and 
was perhaps actually drafted by him also, 
ILis name appears among the members of the 
company at meetings held before their em- 
barkation, but he did not himself emigrate, 
Tie also drew up in October 1629 the articles 
agreed upon ‘between tho Planters and Ad- 
venturers for the performance of what shall 
be determined,’ and was chosen one of the 
umpires to settle any disputes that might 
arise (Collections of the Massachusetts Ilst. 
Soc. 4th ser. ii, 217-20, quoting Broox’s 
Lives of the Puritans and Youne’s Chronicles, 
pp. 69, 74, 86, 101-2). White has soms- 


times been confused with John White, the | ( 


Patriarch of Dorchester, who was also con- 
cerned in the settlement of Massachusetts, 
end is separately noticed below, 
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He died on 29 Jan, 1644-5, and was buried 
at the Temple Church, at the high altar, on 
the Middle Temple side, the members of the 
Tlouse of Commons atiending his funeral in 
a body. The memorial inscription placed 
over him contained the following verses: 

Hero lyeth John, a burning, shining light, 

His name, life, actions were all White, 

Ue was twice married, his first wife being 
Janet, daughter of John ap Griflith Eynon 
of Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire (Pembr, MS. 
Pedigrees, 1686, penes Uenry Owen, esq., 
F.S.A.) By his second wife, Winifred, 
daughter of Richard Blackwoll of Bushey, 
Hertfordshire, he had four sons and five 
daughters, who survived him. His third 
wife, who survived him, was Mary, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Style of Little Mis- 
senden, Buckinghamshire (DuapaLn, Origines 
Juridiciales, ed. 1671, p. 179; of. Fostur, 
Alumnt Oxon.) 

Contemporaries describe White as a grave 
and learned lawyer, an opinion confirmed by 
his two published speeches. Tis hostility to 
the episcopal system was extreme, and after 
his death his enemies tried to damage his 
Teputation hy charging him with conjugal 
infidelity and open immorality (Mercuriua 
Aulicus, 81 Jan. 1644-5). 

His elder brother, Griffith, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Boge Lort of Stack- 
pole, was high sheriff of Pembrokeshire in 

626, and proved one of the staunchest and 
most active parliamentarians in that county 
throughout the whole of the civil war (PuIt- 
tres, Civil War in Wales, i. 396, ii, 4, 80-1, 
85, 1650, 164; Laws, Little England, pp. 821, 
828, 825, 827, 385, 337). 

{Wood's Athens Oxon, iii. 105, 144; Neal’s 
Hist, of the Puritans, 1822, ii, 861-65, iii, 23- 
84, 226; Reliquis Baxterianm, i, 19; Fullor's 
Church ist, 1846, vi. 67; Clarendon's Hist, 
of England, iii. 66; Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
128; Commons’ Journals, vol. ii.; Masson's 

ife of Milton, iii, 28-30, 268; Cambrian 
Journal, viii, 205, ix. 266; Williame’s Eminent 
Welshmon, p. 617,} D. Ln, T. 


WHITH, JOHN (1576-1648), called the 
Patriarch of Dorchester, son of John White, 
who held a lease under New College, Oxford, 
by his wifo Isabel, daughter of John Rawle 

Lichfteld, waa baptised at Stanton §t, John, 
Oxfordshire, on 6 Jan. 1675. Tis elder 
brother, Josias, was rector of Hornehurch, 
Essex, 1614-28, and father of Jamos, a 
wealthy merchant of Boston, Massachusetta 
Essex Archaol, Trans, new ser. iv, 817), 
In 1687 he entered Winchesterschool, whence 
he was elected a fellow of New Oollege in 
1595 (Kinny, Winchester Scholars, p. 158), 
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He graduated B.A. on 12 April 1697, M.A. 
on 16 Jan. 1601 (Fosrmr, Alumni Oxon. 1 
1714), He was appointed rector of Holy 
Trinity, Dorchester, in 1606, and for the rest 
of his long life was identified with that place. 
A moderate puritan, he effected great re- 
forms in the character of its inhabitants, 
who Fuller a were much enriched by 
him, ‘ for knowledge caused piety, 

bred industry, so that a beggar was not to be 
seen in the town. All the able poor were 


set on work, and the impotent maintained  8vo. 


by the profit of o public brewhouse and 
other collections’ ( 
same authority says ‘he had perfect con- 
trol of two things, his own passions and his 
parishioners’ purses,’ which he drew upon 
for his philanthropic ends, While at Dor- 
chester he expounded all through the Bible 
once and half through again. : : 
About 1624 White interested himself in 
sending out a colony of Dorset men to 
settle in Massachusetts, where such as were 
nonconformists might enjoy liberty of con- 
science. The experiment not proving at first 
successful, White undertook to procure them 
acharter and toraise money for their nacessary 
operations. Through his exertions the Mes- 
sachusetts Company, of which Sir Richard 
Saltonstall wes a chief shareholder, was 
formed, and porolssed their interest for 
1,8002,, payable in sums of 200/. at the Royal 
Exchange every Michaelmas from 1628, The 
council for New England signed the Mas- 
sachusetts patent on 19 March 1628, and 


the king confirmed it by a charter dated 
4 March 1628, John Endecott [q. v.] was 
sent out as governor. Francis Higginson 


{q. v.J and Samuel Skelton were chosen and 
approved by White as ministers, and sailed 
for the Dorchester colony on 4 May 1629 in 
the George Bonaventura, John Winthrop 
{q. v.Jeailedin the Arbella, White holding 6 
service on board before she sailed. White 
‘was a member of the company, and on 
80 Nov. he was nominated one of the com- 
mittee to value the jointstock, In 1682 and 
1686 he was corresponding with John Win- 
throp (who urged White to visit the ealony) 
about cod-lines and hooks to be sent, as wel 
as flax of a suitable growth for Rhode Island 
(Cai, State Papers, Oolonial Ser. America, 
1574-1660, pp. 164, 155, 214, 216, 290), 

In the winter of 1629-80 he preached at 
the opening of a congregational church at 
the new hospital in Plymouth. He is cre- 
dited with having drawn up ‘the governor 
and eye Humble Request to the rest 
of their rethren in England,’ London, 1680, 
4to; and on the authority of Increase Mather 
{q. v.], a8 well as from internal evidence of 
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style and matter, must be accepted as author 
of the anonymous ‘ Planters’ Plea,’ London, 
1630, 4to. This work, unknown to Cotton 
Mather, Prince, Hutchinson, and Bancroft, 
historians of New England, contains the 
earliest trustworthy information on the first 
planting of the colony. It has become ex. 
tremely scarce, but a copy is in the British 


and piety | Museum, and part of chap. viii. with chap, 


ix, is reprinted in Alexander Young’s ‘Chro~ 
nicles of Massachusetts Bay,’ Boston, 1846, 


About 1635 or 1686 White was examined 


orthies, ii. 840). The! before Sir John Lambe [g. v.] about some 


papers seized in his study, and relating to a 


{ considerable sum of money sent by Whito 


to Dr. John Stoughton, This oventually 
turned out to be in part a legaoy from one 
Philippa Pitt, bequeathed to Whito tn pias 
usus, and in part disbursements for the colo- 
nists in New England, White produced 
minute particulars of these in his noto-hooks, 
and at last, after six months’ attendance 
before the court of high commission, ho was 
discharged and the informant reproved for 
‘twattling’ (Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1626 
and 1685-6, passim). In the beginning of 
the Long parliament White and many of 
his congregation took the covenant. Wood 
calls him ‘a moderate, not morose or peevish 
puritan,’ and says he conformed to tho cere 
monies of the church of England. 

When the war broke out about 1642, 
a party of Prince Rupert’s horse burst into 

hite’s house at Dorchester, plundered it, 
and carried off his books. Ile took rofuge at 
the Savoy, where he ministered until, after 
the ejection of Daniel Foatley [q. v.], he was 
appointed rector of Lambeth on 80 Sept. 
1643, and givon the use of Featley's library 
until his own could be recovered. Io was 
chosen one of the Wesliminster assombly of 
divines, and at their opening service in St. 
Margaret's (26 Sept. 1648) prayed o full 
hour to prepare them for taking the covenant 
(Wurrprooxn, Memorials, p. 74), Te con- 
stantly atlended the sittings of the assembly, 
and signed the petition for the right to refuse 
the sacrament to scandalous porsons, pro- 
sented to the House of Lords, 12 Aug, waa 
one of the nesessors, avd in 1645 was chosen 
on the committeo of accommodation. 

Upon the death of Robert Pinck [q. vd in 
November 1647, White was designed warden 
of New College, but ho declined to go to 
Oxford, ee sick and infirm, a dying man’ 
(1646). Perhaps ho returned io Dorchester 
before his death, which took placo on 21 July 
1648, He was buried in tho porch of St. 
Peter's Ohapel (belonging to Trinity), Dom 
chester, but no inscription appears, 
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White married Ann, daughter of Jolin 
Burges of Pecnoet , sister of Cornelius 
Burges (g. y.], and leit four sons: John, 
Samuel, Josiah, and Nathaniel. The eldest 
entered the ministry, and became rector of 
Pimperne, Dorset (cf. Lords! Journals, viii. 
852, £52, 480; Canamy, Nonconsormist's Afe- 
morial, ed. Palmer, ii, oo 

Besides the ‘Planters’ Plea’ and a few 
separate sermons and short treatises, White 
was author of: 1, ‘A Way to the Tree of 
Life: Sundry Directions for the Profitable 
Reading oftheScriptures,’ London, 1647, 8vo. 
2. ‘David's Psalms in Metre, agreeable to 
the Hebrew. To be sung in usuoll Tunes 
To the benefit of the Churches of Christ,’ 
London, 1655, 12mo. 3, ‘A Commentary 
upon the Three First Chapters of the First 
Book of Moses called Genesis,’ London, 1656, 
fol. The preparation of this for the press was 
entrusted to Stephan Marshall [q. v.], but 
as he died (1655) before it was ready, a fur- 
ther note by Thomas Manton [q. v.} accom- 
panied John White junior’s dedication to 
Denzil Holles {q. v.] 

Brook's Lives of the Puritans, fii, 88; Wood's 
Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 286; Prince’s Chro- 
nological Hist, i. 144, 158, 158, 171, 178, 183, 
196, 200, 205; Mauduit’s Short View of the 
Hist, Massachusetts Bay, 1774, p. 24; Hutchin- 
son's Hist. of Massachusetts Bay, i. 8,9; Hnb- 
bard’s Hist, of New England, pp. 16,106 ; Rhode 
Island Hist. Coll. iv. 67; Everett's Dorchester 
in 1680, Boston, 1855, pp. 22-7; Young's Chro- 
nicles of Mussachusetts Bay, passim; Macsa- 
chusetts Hist, Coll, 4th ser, vol. ii.; Mather’s 
New England, bk. i. p. 19; Prynne’s Canter- 
buries Doome, P 862: Wharton's Troubles and 
Tryals of Laud, i. 174, 175; Futler’s Worthies, 
ii, 840; Mitchell’s Westminster Assembly, xiv, 
98, 141, 287, 409; Wood's Hist. of the Col- 
Jeges and Halls, ed. Gutch, p, 285; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1628-9, p, 643, 1681-8, pp. 360, 
402, 1638-9; Hutchtas'a Hist. of Dorset, ti. $75, 
iv. 162; Masson’s Milton, ii. 622, 519, 558, 605; 
Appleton’s Cyclop. of American Biogr. vi, 472; 
Allibone’s Diet. of Engl. Lit, ; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Dict.; Bancroft’s Hist. of America, A ee 


WHITH, JOHN (1826-1891), historian 
of the Maoris, son of Francis White, was 
porn in England in 1826, and went out to 
New Zealand with his father in 1832, settling 
frat at Korovareka; the sack of that place 
by the Maoris drove them to Auckland in 
1844, He was early attracted towards the 
Maori race and their customs, and was em- 
ployed by the government in positions where 
he came much into contact withthem, Sub- 
eequently he was gold commissioner at Coro- 
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chase of native lands; in this last capacity 
he succeeded in obtaining for the colonists 
the title to most of the lands round Auck- 
Innd. Ata later date he hecame magistrate 
of Central Wanganui. He died suddenly at 
Auckland on 13 Jan, 1891. 

White was employed by the government 
of New Zealand to compile a complete his- 
tory of the traditions of the Maori race; he 
had completed four volumes only at the time 
of his death. They appeared in 1889 with 
the title ‘The Ancient History of the 
Maori’ (Wellington, 8vo). He was also 
author of a novelette, entitled ‘Ta Rou, or 
the Maori at Home,’ 

ennell’s Dict. of Australasian Biography ; 
eet Weekly News, 24 Jan. 1891, on 
A. 


WHITE, JOHN TAHOURDIN (1809- 
1893), classical scholar, born in 1809, was 
the second son of John White of Selborne in 
Hampshire. He matriculated from Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, on 28 Jan, 1880, 
was elected an exhibitioner in the same year, 
and graduated B.A. in 1884, MLA, in 1839 
and B.D. and D.D. in 1866, He was ordained 
deacon in 1834 as curate at Swinnerton in 
Staffordshire, Te was appointed reader at 
St. Stephen Walbrook in 1836, and acted as 
assistant master at Christ's Hospital from 
1836 to 1869. In 1837 he became curate at 
St. Ann, Blackfriars, was ordained priest in 
1889, and in 1841 was appointed curate at 
St. Martin Ludgate, serving until 1868, when 
he wasinstituted rector, He died at 17 Cam- 
or Road, Brighton, on 17 Dec. 1898, 

ite was an able classical scholar, and 
published numerous scholastic works and 
oritical editions of Greek and Latin authors. 
He is hest known perhaps for his ‘ Grammar 
School Texts,’ a series of Latin and Greek 
authors most commonly read in schools, In 
conjunction with Joseph Esmond Riddle 

.v.] he brought out in 1862 ‘A Latin- 

lish Dictionary,’ London, 8vo, founded 
on Ethan Allen Andrews’s translation of 
Wilhelm Freund’s ‘ Wérterbuch der 1a- 
teinischen Sprache,’ Freund’s ‘ Warterbuch’ 
was published at Leipzig between 1834 and 
1845, and Andrews’s translation at New 
York in as hile ne Dic- 
tio: was largely superseded by that b 
Charlton T. Tavis ant Charles Short a 
1879. A ‘College Latin-English Dictionary’ 
of intermediate size appeared in 1865, and a 
‘Junior Student’s Complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin Dictionary’ in 1889. 
White also edited Robert Lynam’s ‘ History 


mandel, and received the et of | of the Roman Emperors’ (London, 1850, 


official interpreter and agent for the pur- 


2 vols, 8vo). 
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[Times, 21 Dec. 1893 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 
1715~1886; Simms's Dibliotheca Stafford. 1894 ; 
aAllibone's Dict. of Engl, Lit.} ELC. 

WHITE, JOSEPH (1745-1814), orienta- 
list and theologian, was horn at Stonehouse 
(or, according to another account, Stroud) 
in Gloucestershire in 1745, and was the son 
of Thomas White, a journeyman weaver. Iie 
received his earliest education in one of the 
(Houcester charity schools, and started life 
in his father's employment. Histalentsand 
attainments, however, attracted the notice of 
some wealthy neighbours, who enabled him 
to pursue his studies at Ruscomb, and again 
at Gloucester, and the liberality of John 
Moore (1730-1805) {a.v.] (afterwards bishop 
of Bangor and archbishop of Canterbury) 
enabled him to enter Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, as a commoner on 6 June 1766. In 
September of that year he became scholar 
of This college, where he shortly afterwards 
obtained the Hody exhibition for Iebrew, 
as tell as other prizes. Ho was fellow from 
1771 until 1788, and filled various college 
offices, He pepe B.A, on 6 April 1769, 
M.A. on 19 Feb. 1778, B.D. on 17 May 1779, 
and D.D. on 17 Dec, 1787. At his patron’s 
desire he devoted himself to the study of 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian, and in 1776, by 
& unanimous yote, was elected to the Lau- 
dian chair of Arabic. At the suggestion of 
Bishop Lowth the delegates of the Clarendon 

ess entrusted to White the task of complet- 
ing and issuing an edition of the Philoxenian 

or rather Warklensian) version of the New 

eatament, for which Glocester Ridley [q.v.] 
had left materials based on two manuscripts 
which he had brought from the east and 
afterwards presented to New College. Rid- 
ley’s materials were, however, of little use to 
‘White, who had both to copy the manuscripts 
and translate the text himself. Tis edition 
appeared in 1778, and exhibited both his 
scholarship and his accuracy in a favourable 
light ; and since no other edition of this im- 
portant version has ever appeared, it is the 
work by which he is still remembered. A 
volume of comments which he at one time 
planned as a supplement to the edition never 
appeared. From 1780 to 1788 he was oc- 
cupied in preparing an edition of the Persian 
text of the ‘Institutes of Timur, of which 
& specimen was issued in the former year, 
while the whole appeared in 1788, at the 
expense of the East Indias Oompany. The 
text was accompanied by o translation into 
English from the pen of Major Davy, then 
Persian secretary to the governor-goneral of 
Bengal. In 1738 White, who was already 
one of thepreachers at Whitehall Chapel, was 
appointed to the recently founded Bampton 
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lectureship for 1784, his subject being a com- 
parison between ‘Mahometism’ and Chris~ 
tianity, which his studies had well qualified 
kim to treat. Ho was, howover, somowhat 
diffident of his rhetorical ability, and, regard- 
ing the appointment as the chance of his life, 
he took the dangerous etep of secretly asso- 
ciating with himself some persons in whose 
capacity he had confidence, and to one of 
these, Samuel Badcock gv) a clergyman 
in poor circumstances, entrusted the 
composition of one entire discourse and 
of large portions of others, including the ex-~ 
ordium to theseries. Theresult justified his 
selection of coadjutors; the sermons, which 
contained among other matter 1 courteous 
answer to Gibbon, as well as a roply to 
Hume, were greatly admired when delivered, 
and favourably received by the press; and 
indeed, though the thought is shallow, the 
arrangement is lucid, the mannor exceed- 
ingly refined, and tho languago everywhere 
choice and felicitous, and in the fifth lecture 
even exquisite, Badcock, who as newspaper 
writer did something to press the sale of the 
book, of which several editions were speedily 
exhausted, me silence while praises that 
were due to him were lavished on White; 
but his silence was not gratuitous, and the 
day when sonie important proferment should 
be White's reward was anxiously expected by 
both. In 1787 White was, through Moore's 
interest, presented by the dean and chapter 
of Ely to the rectory of Melton in Suffolk; 
and supposing ihis to be all that the Damp- 
ton lectures would produce, he hurried on 
the printing of a learned worl, the Arabic 
description of Egypt by Abdullatif, a writer 
of the last century of” the caliphate, But 
he despaired too soon; for early in 1788 he 
was presented by Lord-chancellor Thurlow 
to s prebend at Gloucester Cathedyal, of 
which the value was considerable, Tis pre- 
ferment came none too early, Shortly afler 
the presentation Badcock dicd, and White, 
in his letter of condolence to his sister, ro- 
quested her to return all letievs of hia that 
might be found in Badeock’s papers; but 
Miss Badcock, mowing or guesaing the value 
of the correspondenea, took the opinion of 
Rt, Gabriel, to whom her brother had been 
curate, and who hed some dealings with 
White of a nature to give him ao, clue to the 
relations between the two mon. Among the 
apers was found a bond for 6004 which 
ite at first refused to pay, alleging o legal 
flaw, and slso asserting that it was for help 
which had never been actually rendered, but 
afterwards agreed to renew, hoping thereby 
to prevent the truth about the lectures get~ 
ting abroad. Ilis compliance came too late, 
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Gabriel had meanwhile circulated the story, | mary of the more important results. Both 
and being challenged from several quarters | as a theologinn and as a critic he was ultra- 
to produce evidence for his assertion, at | conservative. 
length published a number of White’sletters| White died at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
to Iadcock, giving irrefragable evidencs of | 23 May 1814. He married, in 1790, Mary 
the joint authorship, and also suggesting that | Turner, sister of Samuel Turner (1749?- 
yet other hands had been employed on the | 1802) [q.v.], who visited Thibet as a British 
discourses. Gabriel's pamphlet ran through | envoy, Her death in 1811 affected him 
several editions; and additional force was | severely. 
lent to it bya rejoinder from one of White's} Persons who knew White declared him to 
artisans, in which Gabriel was virulently | be of an indolent disposition, and it is a fact 
attacked, but his charges were left unan-| that in most of his hooks he embodied whera 
swered. White kept silence as long as pos- | possible the Inbours of others. His linguistic 
sible, At last, in 1790, being compelled to | attainments were, however, very great, and 
answer, he published an account of his literary | compare favourably with those of tha most 
obligations, in which he apparently en- | eminent orientelists of his time, with many 
deavoured to conceal nothing, but main- | of whom, including Silvestrede Sacy, he was 
tained still that the 500/. bond was for help | in communication. His portrait was painted 
in a projected history of Egypt, of which his | by William Peters and presented to the uni- 
‘ Abdullatif’ was to be the forerunner. His: versity of Oxford. It was engraved by 
ere let seems to have satisfied the public, Joan Thompson and appeared in the 
ut White did not attempt again the réle of | ‘European Magazine’ for October 1798. 
popular preacher. (Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary Hist, 
Between 1790 and 1800 he published little. | of the Eighteenth Century, iv. 858-65; Gar- 
In the latter year his edition of ‘ Abdullatif’ | diner's Register of Wadham Coll. vol. ii.; Lan- 
at last appeared, with a dedication to Sir | glés's Nécrologie de J. W.; Gont, Mag, 1814, i, 
‘William Scott, He had printed the text | 626.] . 8M 
sixteen years before, but, not being satisfied| WHITE, JOSEPH BLANCO (1775- 
with it, had presented the copies to Paulus} 18-41), theological writer, was born at 
of Jena, afterwards famous as the leader of | Seville on 11 July 1776, and christened 
rationalism, who issued the work in Germany. | José Maria. His grandfather, an Irish 
White's edition embodied a translation which | Roman catholic, as the heir of an uncle, 
had been commenced by the younger Ed-| Philip Nangle, had become head of a large 
ward Pococke [see under Pocockr, Ep-j| mercantile house at Seville, His father, 
WARD], but was completed by White himself. | after some early misfortunes, carried on 
This is the only part that ever appeared of a| the business successfully, and married an 
eat work on i t+ which he seema to} Andalusian lady of noble descent and 
ave planned, and which Badcock was to{small property. Other Irishmen became 
have rendered. popular in style. The time, | partners in the house, and formed a ‘small 
however, was by no means ripe for such | trish colony,’ in which some English was 
a work, and the elaborate monograph on | spoken; oe the Whites translated 
Pompey's Pillar which White published in their name into Blanco and became virtually 
180-4 became antiquated assoonas the science | Spaniards. Josaph was put into his father’s 
of Egyptology was started, The rest of | office at the age of eight. Ho hated the 
White's literary work was concentrated on | business, and ee lesaons on the violin, 
the textual study of the Old and New Testa-| [lis mother thought commerce dograding, 
ments, and earued him in 1804 the regius | and had him taught some Latin. At twelve 
professorship of Hebrew at Oxford, carrying | he declared his desire to become a priest, in 
with it a canonry of Ohrist Church, Besides | order to escape the counting-house., His 
various pamphlets, in which he advocated a | mother induced his father to consent, He 
retranslation of the Bible,and proposed e new | was allowed to attend a school, and at 
edition of the Septuagint, to be based on the | fourteen he was sent to study ror 
Hexaplar-Syriac manuscript then recently | at a Dominican college. An accident le 
discovered at Milan, he published in 1800 | him to read the works of Feyjoo (1701- 
‘Diatessaron or Iarmony of the Gospels, | 1764), who had attacked the scholastic 
and in his edition of the ‘New Testament in | philosophy still dominant in Spanish 
Greek’ (ist edit. 1808; often reprinted) en-| colleges. This induced the boy to revolt 
deavoured to simplify and popularise Gries- a the repulsive teaching of his masters, 
bach’s ‘Critical Studies.’ His last work, | He was then allowed to enter the univer- 
‘Oriseos Griesbachianss in Novum Testa- | sity (October 1790). He formed a friend- 
mentum Synopsis’ (1811) contains a sum- | ship with a senior student of literary tastes, 
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and they started a little suciety to read 
papers on ‘poetry and eloquence.’ Hoe also 
ained some Imowledge of French and 
talian literature, He was, however, still 
studying theology with o view to the 
priesthood, and had taken the ‘four minor 
orders’ at the age of fourteen. At twenty- 
one he took subdeacon’s orders, though 
with some misgivings. Both his parents were 





very devout, and he complains bitterly of 


the long services which he had been forced 
to attend, from the age of eight. From 
fourteen he had daily to read his breviary 
and to spend an hour in ‘pious reading’ 
and meditation. The ‘spiritual exercises’ 
in which he had afterwards to join had o 
powerful effect upon him. Though they 
excited him so far asto suppress his scruples 
about taking orders, his taste was shocked 
by the ‘ cloying and mawkish devotion,’ and 
by the maierial imagery employed to sti- 
mulate the emotions, 

While a subdeacon Blanco was elected 
fellow of the college of Maria 4 Jesu at 
Seville, a position of trifling emolument, but 
conferring some eocial advantages, He he- 
came reconciled for a time to his profession, 
and at Christmas 1800 was ordained priest. 
He gained some credit by performing public 
exercises as candidate for a stall in the 
cathedral of Cadiz; and in 1802 was ap- 
pointed, in spite of some intrigues, to a 
chaplaincy in the Chapel Royal of St 
Ferdinand at Seville. Meanwhile his re- 
ligious scruples had been again awakened. 
He was popular as a confessor, and his 
experience convinced him that the system 
had demoralising effects especially upon the 
nuns. One of his two sisters had taken 
the veil, fell into bad health, and died in 
consequence of the unwholesome life in the 
eonvent, His indignation increased his 
doubts, and, though he endeavoured to con- 
firm his faith by preaching a sermon against 
scepticism, he at last gave up his belief in 
Christianity. He made the acquaintance of 
two Pidcri of similar opinions, who lent 
him freethinking books, carefully hidden for 
fear of the inquisition, His mental struggles 
led to a bad illness, and he was profoundly 
affected by the decision of his yo 
sister to enter ‘ona of the gioomiest 
nunneties at Seville.’ She had already be- 
come hysterical ; she soon developed mental 
and physical disease, and died a few years 
later. Blanco obtained leave to reside for a, 
time at Madrid in order to escape his painful 
position, There he was appointed for a time 
‘religious instructor’ to a newly founded 
Pestalozzian school. Meanwhile the French 
were entering Spain, Blanco hoped that the 
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tule of Joseph Buonaparte would be fatal 
to the inquisition and the religious orders, 
He yielded, however, to his patriotic senti. 
ieenta, and returned to Seville. There he 
was appointed as co-editor with a Professor 
Antillon of the ‘Semanario Patridtico, a 
paper established by the central junta. Hig 
Political philosophy was not approved, and 
the paper was suppressed, He was ap- 
pointed, however, to draw up © report on 
the constitution of the cortes, and com- 
pelled the inquisition te hand over to him 
some of the prohibited books in their 
possession, Whon the advance of the 
French forced the junta to leavo Seville, 
Blanco White resolved to escape from the 
country and the priesthood, 8 fled with 
some of his friends to Cadiz, where he was 
in some danger, as tho patriots thought 
that fugitives must be traitors. He claimed, 
however, to be a British subject, and con- 
clusively demonstrated the fact by replying 
‘damn your eyes’ to the official who in- 
quired into his character. He was allowed 
to sailin the English ara and reached 
Falmouth on 8 March 1810, A gon of the 
sinter, John Hoppuer [q. v.], was carrying 
espatches by the same boat, and brought 
him to London. Dloppner the elder had 
just died, and Blanco White was at o loss 
Ina strange city. He had thought of ob- 
taining ee loymant as & musician in a 
theatre. ome inglishmen who had 
travelled in Spain, especially Lord Holland 
John George Children (a. wh and Lor 
John Russell, received him kindly. He 
applied to Richard, son of Lord Wellesley, 
for employment at the foreign office. Wal- 
lesley introduced him to the French book. 
seller Dulau, and through Dulau he was 
introduced to one Juigné, a French refugee 
Priest, who had become a printer in London, 
tiene agreed to give him 152, a month to 
conduct 1 monthly periodical to be called 
the ‘ Espaiiol.’ Blanco (who now added 
White to his name) wrote the original 
matter, and filled the rest up with translated 
documents, to be circulated in Spain in 
defence of the national cause, The labour 
was considerable, and Blanco White gaya 
offence to one party by aup orbing the inde- 
ndence of the Spanish antenna in America, 
8 says that he was libelled and seriously 
threatened with assassination, Juigné also 
had tricked him into © yery bad bar- 
gain, The paper was partly circulated by 
the oe government, which, however, 
did not dictate his polities, He constant] 
consulted Lord Holland and Holland!s 





friend, John Allen, The paper was carried 


on with success till after the final expulsion 
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of the French, when he was rewarded by a | 


life pension of 250/. a year from the Enylish 
government. Blanco White's health, how- 
ever, had broken down, and his life was 
ever afterwards tormented by repeated if 
not continuous illness. Besides wring 
he had worked hard to improve his Englis 
and to learn Greek. He had also renewed 
his theological studies and become a 
Christian again, finding, as he thought, 
that the church of England had cast off the 
corruptions which had driven him from 
catholicism, He took the sacrament in his 
parish church in 1812; and, after dropping 
the ‘ Espnaiiol,’ signed the Thirty-nine articles 
on 10 Aug, 1814 to qualify himself for 
acting as an English clergyman. Ie 
settled at Oxford to pursue hisstudies. Tle 
read prayers occasionally at St. Mary's, 
and feli a revival of his religious en- 
thusiasm. He left Oxford in 1815 to be- 
come tutor to Lord Holland's son. Te led 
an aacetic life in the singularly uncongenial 
atmosphere of Holland House. The Ifollands 
were personally kind to the last, but he 
found his duties as a tutor irksome, and 
finally retired from his position in June 
1817. He lived for a time with his friend 
James Christie in London, then stayed for 
a couple of years with a Mr. Carleton at 
Little Gaddesden, Hertfordshire; and in 
1821 returned to London to live near 
the Christies. His ill-health depressed 
him, and he felt himself a burden to his 
friends, who, however, seem all to have 
been grently attracted by his amiablecharac- 
ter, te 1820 he was slowly improving, and 
was invited by Thomas Campbell, then 
editor of the ‘ Naw Monthly,’ to contribute 
articles. The first part of his book, ‘ Dob- 
lado's Letters,’ appeared in the ‘New 
Monthly,’ and made him generally Imown. 
Ife wrote the article upon ‘ Spain’ in the 
supplement to the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.’ Ile was engaged at the end of 
1822 by Rudolph Ackermann [y. v.]to write 
the chief part of a journal intended for 
Spanish Amorica, called ‘ Variedades.’ He 
was to have 3001 a year as editor, and 
carried on the work till October 1828 (Life, i. 
225, 897). He gave it up upon becoming in- 
terested In the controversy between Southey 
and Charles Butler upon the merits of the 
Roman and Anglican churches, He pub- 
lished his ‘Evidences against Catholicism’ 
in 1826. It was warmly praised by his 
friend Southey. To prove his independence, 
he declared that he would never accept 
eo By this book and its seque 
e became ® protestant champion, and 
acandalised his friends at Holland House by 
YOL, xx, 


turning even aguinst catholic emancipation, 
though with some hesitation. In 1836 
the university of Oxford conferred the ILA. 
degree upon him in recognition of his ser- 
Vices to the church, and in October he settled 
at Oxford as a member of Oriel College, 
intending to pursue his studies, He was 
made a member of the Oriel common-room, 
and was welcomed by the men who were 
soon afterwards to be leaders of the Oxford 
‘movement. Newman (who played the 
violin with him), Pusey, Hurrell Froude, 
aud others were on very friendly terms; 
but his closest friendship was with Whately, 
Whately and his friend Nassau Senior 
were interested in a new quarterly which 
was started in 1828 as the ‘London Re- 
view.’ Blanco White was appointed editor, 
and Newman was one of his contributors. 
The ‘ Review,’ however, was too ponderous, 
and died after two numbers. Meanwhile 
White's knowledge of the catholic church 
made him interesting to the rising party. 
He was officiating a8 o clergyman, and 
preached to the university, He explained 
the use of the breviary to Pusey and 
Froude (Z7%, i. 489). His knowledge of 
the scholastic philosophy, then hardly 
known at Oxford, interested his friends, 
When Hampden preached the Bampton 
lectures of 1832 upon the corruptions of 
the true faith introduced by the schoolmen, 
he was thought to have been inspired by 
Blanco White. Liddon says that the ‘ germ’ 
of the book is in Blanco White's ‘Facta and 
Inferences ’ (an early version of his ‘ Heresy 
and Orthodoxy ;’ see Li7s, iii. 362). Mozley 
in his ‘ Reminiscences’ takes the same 
view, although Hampden’s friends denied 
what appears to be at least a praveoverstate- 
ment. The general argument was too familiar 
to require o special suggestion, though 
Blanco White may have drawn Hampden's 
attention to the particular line of inquiry. 
Blanco White's later career made it desirable 
for Hampden’s opponents to attribute the 
book to heterodox inspiration. 

Blanco White’s singularly sensitive cha- 
racter made his Oxford residence uncom- 
fortable. Ie was keenly annoyed by the 
attacks of the protestant party when he 
voted for Peel at the election of 1829. He 
thought that the university ee dis- 
liked him as a foreigner and an outsider. 
Not being a fellow, he wes only on suf- 
ferance inthe Oriel common-room ; the ser- 
yants were impertinent, and junior fellows 
took precedence of him. Rough raillery 
from old-fashioned dons stung him to the 
soul; and he was humiliated by civilities 
as sayouring of charity. When his friend 
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Whately left Oaford on becoming archbishop 
of Dublin in 1831, the position became in- 
tolerable (see Life, iii, 12, &c., and Mozir:). 


Whately soon offered him a home. He was 


to live as one of the family and to act as 
tutor to two lads, sons of 
and of their common friend Senior. Blanco 
White accordingly went to Dublin in the 
summer of 1832. He lived on the most 
friendly terms with Whately and his wife, 
aud beyan to write a history of the inqui- 
sition (Life, i, 497). He found the subject 
too painful; but in 1833 he published an 
answer to Moore's ‘Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of o Religion, calling 
it ‘Second Travels,’ &e. The name expre 

his own history. He had been continually 
oscillating in his views, and his physical 
sufferings gave a morbid tinge to his mental 
troubles. He had been convinced by catholic 
writers that orthodox dogmas rested upon 
authority, and by protestants that the an- 
thority of the church was indefensible. As 
he was still a Christian by sentiment, the 
only solution was to accept a purely rational 
religion; and this, he finally concluded, was 
to be found in unitarianism. He could no 
longer live with an archbishop; and in 
Jonuary 1835 he left Dublin for Liverpool, 
There he attended the unitarians’ services, 
and was especially delighted by the preach- 
ing of Dr. Martineau, whose views 
thoroughly approved (Life, ii. 92). Newman, 
on hearing of his secession, sent him an 
aerate letter, which, aoe was 
nothing but ‘a groan, a sigh, from beginni: 
to wnat (Life, ii. 117), “Whately annyed 
him by enormously long letters of severe 
remonstrance (WHAtrLY, Lie, i, 250-90), 
but continued his friendly relations, Blanco 
White found congenial fiends at Liv 1, 


including his biographer, John Hamilton | lish. 


Pon . V.| He settled there for the rest 
of his lite. In October 1836 Whately sent 
him 100/., and repeated the gift annually, 
axcept in 1888, when Blanco White refused 
it upon obtaining, through Lord Holland, 
a sum of 300/, from the queen’s bounty. 
Blanco White seems to have been always in 
‘want of money, in spite of his pension. On 
accepting the annuity he told Mrs. Whately 
that he wes beginning for the first time in 
his life to be economical, His great temp- 
tation was to bay books, He had also spent 
much upon a son, Ferdinand White, who 
was patronised by Lord Holland, and be- 
eame major in the 40th ragiment (ifs, i, 
224, 395). Nothing is said of the mother, 
but 4 referenca to an unhappy and clan- 
destine attachment during his last years in 
Spain (Zife, i, 117) probably explains the 
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facts. Blanco White speaks of his son with 
great tenderness, During the Liverpool 
period White was ableto do some dasultory 
work, and he contributed to the ‘ London 
and Westminster Review,’ then under J.8. 
Mill, with whom he had very friend] 
correspondence (Lettersin Life, vol. ii., an 
Theological Review, iv. 112). He also cor- 
responded with Professor Baden-Powell 
aud the American unitarians Channing and 
Andrews Norton. His health rapidly do- 
clined, and he suifered great pain, He was 
removed in February 1841 to Greonbank, 
the house of William Rathbone the younger 
see under Ratranonn, Winitan, 1767~ 
809}, and died there on 20 May following. 
Blanco White's sweetness of character is 
shown by the warmth and endurance of his 
friendships. Southey knew him before 1817, 
and later letters (given in Blanco White's 
Life) show a warm regerd. Ooleridge was 
another friendly correspondent. In later 
ears some of his orthodox friends, such as 
Newel were alienated by his secession, 
though retaining a kindly feeling. Thom 
says that when he left Dublin more thin 
one clergyman offered him a home (Life, 
ii, 76 2.) His friends were always trying to 
rovide for him. John Allen, master of 
ulwich College, procured his nomination as 
a fellow in 1831; but the final decision was 


he | by lot, and Blanco White drew the blank 


(2b. i. 227, 471). He was frequently om- 
ployed as tutor to children, but admits ihat 
‘the impatience of an old nervous invalid’ 
unfitted him for the task Ha ii, 10%.) ITis 
ill-health prevented him from finishing any 
work worthy of the remarkable abilities 
which he clearly possessed. Ile compluins 
that he had partly forgotton his Spanish 
without feeling completely at home in Iing- 
i He Eos to himself tho apeueh of 
Norfolk (Richard IT, act i, se, iil.) upon 
the loss of his native language (Life, 1.176), 
Though the defect hardly appears in his 
style, it is the more remarkable that ho 
wrote what Oolovidge declared 10 be ‘the 
finest and most grandly concuived sonnet 
in our language’ (Letter of 28 Noy. 1827 in 
Life, i, 489), The sonnet (on ‘Night and 
Death’) had been published in tha ‘ Bijou’ 
for 1828, apparently through an oversight of 
Coleridge, without the author's approval 
(2. p. 448). An amended version is given 
in Blanco White's ‘Diary?’ 16 Oct. 1838 
(2b, iii, 47; sea Maiw’s Treasury of English 
Sonnets, p. 897, nnd Three Hundred English 
Sonnets, p. 304), Probably he will continue 
to be known by it whon his other works, in 
spite of the real interest: of his views, have 
heen forgotten, 
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Blanco White's works are: 1, ‘Sermon 
in Spanish on the Evidences of Christianity,’ 
(Taom, i, 118). 2, ‘Sermon in Spanish 
onthe Slave Trade’ (THom, iii. 174, 180). 
8. ‘Oda a la Instalacion do la Junta Central 
de Espaiia,’ 1808. 4. ‘Preparatory Obser- 
vations on the Study of Religion, by a 
Clergyman,’ 1817, 5, ‘ Letters from Spain; 
by Don Leucadio Doblado,’ 1822, 1 vol. 8vo 
(partly published in ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine’); 2nd edit. with name in 1825. 
6, ‘Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism, with Occasional Strictures on 
Mr. Butler's “ Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” 1826, 1 vol. 8vo, 7. ‘The Poor 
Man's Preservative against Popery,’ 1826, 
1 vol. 8vo; several later editions. 8, ‘A 
Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. on his Notice 
of the “Practical, &c., Evidences,”’ 1826, 
1 vol. 8vo. 9. ‘Second Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of a Religion... not 
by the Editor of “ Captain Rock’s Memoirs’ 
(ie, Thomas Moore), 1883, 2 vols, 12mo, 
10. ‘The Law of Anti-Religious Libel re- 
considered in a Letter to the Editor of the 
“ Qbristian Examiner,” by J. Search, 1884, 
1 vol. 8vo, 11,‘ An Answer to some friendly 
Remarks’ (on the last), with appendix on 
an epigram of Martial supposed to refer to 
Christian martyrs, 1886, Svo. 12. ‘ Ubser- 
vations on Heresy and Orthodoxy,’ 1885, 
1 vol, 8vo, Blanco White also translated into 
Spanish Porteus’s ‘ Evidences,’ Paley's ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ the Book of Common Prayer, some 
of the Homilies, and Cottu’s work upon the 
‘English Criminal Law;’ and supervised 
Scio’s translation of the Bible. A list of 
his contributions to the ‘ Quarterly Review, 
the ‘New Monthly,’ the ‘ London Review’ 
of 1829, the ‘Dublin University Review,’ 
the ‘London’ and tho ‘T.ondon and West- 
minater Review,’ and the ‘Christian Teacher’ 
is given in Thom (iii, 468). 

he ‘Rationalist a Kempis’ (1898) is a 
short selection of passages from the third 
volume of Thom’s ‘ Life,’ with a memoir by 
James Harwood, 


[The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, 
edited by John Hamilton Thom, 1846, 3 vols, 
8yo, This consists of an autobiography, ori- 
ginally addressed in letters to Whately, ending 
at his arrival in England, and continued to his 
death by letters and extracts from ful] diaries. 
Thom wrote an earlier life in the ‘ Christian 
Teacher,' vol. iii, Whately, who was apparently 
afraid that some scandal might arise from his 
friendship with 8 unitarian, refused to give 
letters, and protested passionately against the 
life (seo article by ‘Thom in Tinie! Review, 
1867, iv. 82-112), Memorials of R, D, Ham 
den, 1871, pp. 28, 27; Locker-Lampson’s My 
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Confidences, 1896, p. 68; Liechtenstein’s Hol- 
land House, i. 142, ii. 183; Memoir of T. G, 
Children, 1863, pp. 90, 109; Mozley’s Remi- 
niscences, 1882, i. 66-62, 352-61; Newman's 
Letters, 1891, i, 132, 146, 192-6, 201, 206, 210, 
219, 271, ii. 122, 120, 166; Life of Whately, 
1866, i. 178, 248-90, 882, ii. $2, 123; Liddon’s 
Life of Pusey, i. 165-6, 314, 360, ii. 109.] L. 8. 


WHITE, Sir MICHAEL (1791-1868), 
lieutenant-general, born at St. Michael's 
Mount in 1791, was the third son of Robert 
‘White, major in the 27th dragoons, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
fourth baronet (1726-1772), of St. Michaal’s 
Mount. He was educated at Westminster 
school, and obtained a cornetey in the 24th 
dragoons on 16 Aug. 1804, On 14 May 1805 
he was promoted lieutenant, Proceeding to 
India, he was engaged in active service in 
1809 on the banks of the Sutlej. On 7 Nov, 
1816 he attained his captaincy, and in 1817 
he was present at the capture of Hatras, Ha 
served through the Mahratta campaign of 
1817-18, and at the siege and capture of 
Bhartpiir in 1826-6. Be was promoted 
major on 10 Jan. 1837, and lieutenant-colonel 
on 13 Dee. 1839. He commanded the cavalr 
throughout the Afghan campaign of 1843, 
accompanying the army under Gensel Bir 
oe Pollock [q. vd which forced the 
Khaibar Pass, stormed the heights at Jagda- 
lak, defeated the enemy at Tezin, captured. 
the position at Haft Kotal, and finally oc- 
eupied the Afghan capital Kabul. After 
the conclusion of the campaign, on 29 Dec. 
1842, he was nominated O.B. He served 
in the Sikh war in 1845-6, under Sir Hugh 
Gough (first Viscount Gough) {q. v.] He 
commanded the cavalry at the battle of 
Mudki on 18 Dec, 1845, when hia horse waa 
wounded, At the battle of Ferozshah on 
21 Dee., where he commanded a brigade, he 
‘was wounded and had his horse killed under 
him, and at Sobraon he behaved with such 
conspicuous gallantry that he was nominated 
aide-de-camp to the queen. On] April 1816 
he attained the rank of colonel. 

Threa years later the seoond Sikh war 
began in the Punjab, and White commanded 
the first brigade of cavalry throughout the 
campaign. At the disastrous affair at Ram- 
nagar on 22 Nov. 1848, he assailed the Sikh 
cavalry, taking the command of the cavalry 
on the fall of Lieutenant-colonel William 
Havelock [g. v.] On 18 Jan. 1849 he was 
present at the dearly bought victory of Chil- 
Jianwallah, where he protected the left of 
the infantry, and on 21 Feb. 1849 he took 

art in the iene Bag Gujrat. On 20 June 

8654 he received the rank of major-general, 

and on 26 Aug. 1868 he was appointed ees 
F © 
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of the 7th dragoons. On 31 Aug, 1860 he 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
on 10 Noy. 1862 was nominated K.0.B, Te 
died in London at 15 Pembridge Orescont, 
Bayswater, on 27 Jan. 1868. In 1816 he 
married Mary, daughter of Major Mylne of 
the 24th dragoons, 

[Gent. Mag. 1868,i.400 ; Bonse and Courtney's 
Bibliotheca Cornub.; Barker and Stenning’s 
Westminster School Reg.; Army Lists; ‘Times, 
1 Feb, 1868; Colburn’s United Service Mag. 
1868, i. 446; Thackwell's Narrative of the 
Second Seikh War, 1861, pp. 35-6, 10 A 

WHITE, Sm NICIIOLAS (d. 1603), 
master of the rolls in Ireland, described ox 
of Whites Hail, near Knocktopher, co. Kil- 
kenny, a descendant of one of the early Pale 
settlers, was a relative apparently, perhaps 
the son, of James White of Waterford, gen- 
tleman, to whom Henry VIIT in 1610 
gronted a lease of the rectory of Dunkitt in 
co. Kilkenny (Cal. Fiants, Hen, VIII, p. 
164). Tle is surmised to bo identical wit 
the ‘Nicholas Whyt’ mentioned in the 
codicil to the will of James Butler, ninth 
earl of Ormonde and Ossory (Morr, Cal, 
Patent Rolls, i. 188). Ho is mentioned in 
April 1563 nos a justice of the peace for 
the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, and 
the following year as recorder of the city of 
Waterford (Cal. Fiants, Eliz. Nos. 542, 
600). Visiting England subsequontly, he 
made a favourable impression on Elizabeth 
and Cecil. On 4 Nov. 1568 the queen 
directed him to be appointed to the seneschal- 
ship of Wexford and the constableship and 
yule of Leighlin and Ferns, in the room of 
Thomas Stucley [q. v.] On 18 Jan, follow- 
ing he obtained a grant of tha reversion of 
the lands of Dunbrody in co, Wexford, and 
of sundry other leases (cf. Cal, Fiants, Nos, 
1627, 1687, 1648, 1658, 1562, 1572, 1683), 
‘with instructions afi the same time to be 
admitted a privy councillor (Cal. State 
Papers, Irel. Eliz, i, 802, 400). It is note- 
worthy that his advancement waa attri- 
buted to the influence of the Earl of 
Ormonde (2b. i. 404). 

On his way back to Iveland he had a 
eurious interview with Mury Queen of Scots 
at ‘Tutbwry in February 1669, of which be 
sent a detailed account to Cecil (Ilaywzs, 
Burghley Papers, pp. 609-12), During tho 
Butlers’ war his ae was plundered, 
and he himself obliged for a time to take 
refuge in Waterford (Cal. State Papers, 
Trel, Hiliz. i, 406, 412). On 28 May, in 

onsideration of his losses, he obtained o 

nt of tha lands of St, Katherine's, Leixlip 
l. Fiants, Eliz. No, 1389; ef. Cal, Hat- 
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field MSS, i, 413), where he afterwards 
established his residence. As seneschal of 
Wexford he i a firm hend over the 
Kavanaghs (Cal. State Papers, Trel, Eliz, 
i, 426), and by his conduct at the sicge of 
Castle Mocollop in May 1671 won the appro- 
bation of the lord justice, Sir William 
Fitawilliam (23. i, 467). In September he 
repaired, with pormission from the atate to 
ba absent six montha, to England, On 
14 July 1572 he was appuinted master of 
the rolls in Ireland Gasent, 18 July) in 
succession ta Henry Draycott, with cvon- 
cession to retain the ollico of acneschal of 
Woxford for the further space of cight 
months, ‘in the hope that he may more 
effectually prosecute those that’ murdered 
higgon-in-law, Ltobert Browne’ (Cal, Patent 
Rolls, i. 648: Suyru, Law Officers, P. GO; 
soe also under O'Ryrn, Fraate Maoliuait). 
At the same time the lord chancellar was 
directed to accopt a surrender from him of 
his lands in countios Tipperary, Waterford, 
and Kilkenny for a regrant of thom to him 
in fee-simple, 

After his return io Ireland in the autumn 
of 1572 a dispute arose between him and 
Archbishop Adam Loftus [q. v,], on the 
denth of the lord chancellor, Robert’ Woaton 
[q. v.], a8 to the custody of tho great seal, 
which Loftus claimed et afte (Cal. State 
Papers, Tvel, Eliz, i, 506,609). Tho incident 
caused bad blood between him and the offi- 
cials of English birth, and was followed by 
disastrous consequences for him, A. year or 
two later he supported the agitation of the 
gentry of tho Pale agninst cess by refusing 
to sign the order for their commitial [see 
under Nueant, frre Onrretormnr, lhdd- 
1602), and drew down upon him the wrath 
of Sir Henry Sidnoy, who deseribed him to 
‘Walsingham as ‘the worst of Irishmen’ (¢. 
ii, 117). fe offered an explanation of his 
conduct to Burghley on 18 June 1677, alleg- 
ing that he had no intention to im ugn the 
os prerogative (Llatjield MSS, 11, 164, 

80), But Sidney, who from the first had 
disliked him as belonging to the faction of 
his enemy, the Earl of Ormondao, was in no 
hnmonr to brook opposition from him, and a 
charge being preferred against. him by the 
attorney-general, Thomas Snagge (q. v.], of 
remissness in the execution of the duties of 
his office and of maintaining any cause that 
touches his countrymen ‘how foul sosver 
it be’ (Cal, State Papers Trol, Eliz. ii, 194, 
126), he was in April 1578 susponded from 
the mastership of the rolls (Cal, Fanta, 
Eliz, No. 3267), He found, however, afriend 
in Siy William Drury [q. v.},and in Soptember. 
received permission to repair to England to 
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lead his cause with Seralley (25. No, 3509). 
He succeeded in clearing himself of the 
charges preferred against him by Snagg; but 
returning to Iveland, and boing reinstatod 
in his office, he found o bitter enemy in Sir 
Henry Wallop [q.v.], who protested strongly 
against a concordatum of a thousand marks 
that had been allowed him (Cal. State 
Papers, Trel. Wliz. ii, 228). Ile was with 
the army under Sir William Polham [q. v.] 
in Munster during the summor of 1580, corre- 
sponding regularly the while with Burghley, 
to whom he sent Dr. Sanders’s ‘sanctus bell, 
and another toy after the manner of a crosse 
supporting a boolre,’ discovered at Castlo 
Island (t6. ii, 236), from which it may bo 
inferred that so for ns his religion was con- 
cerned there was nothing to find fault with. 
Tis misadventure in the matter of the cess 
did not prevent him generously pleading the 
cause of Chief-justice Nicholas Nugont|q.v.] 
to Burghley (2d. ii, 8300), and it was probably 
owing to this circumstance that ho was 
flercely denounced by Wallop as ‘a solicitor 
for all traitors’ (ib. ii. 415). Hven his sue- 
cessful management of Fingh MactLugh, the 
O'Conors, and Kavannghs, as reporled by 
the council, received from Wallop o sinister 
interpretation. ‘The cawso,' he wrote to 
‘Walsingham, ‘ that noved him to apprehend 
the bad fellowes we comende him for in 
owr joynt lotter, grywo by monos that I 
dyd openly in counsell, tho end of tho Jast 
terme, charge him upon his syell dolynge 
with us bothe in impoynyng and crosynge 
owr doynges, that he was a comon advocate 
for traytors and cyoll men, that he never 
apprehendyd, or cawsed to be apprehended, 
anye traytor, rebell, or evell dysposed parson, 
nor ever woulde como to the examynatyon 
or araynement off any traytor or conspyrator’ 
(#6, ii, 428). 11 might have been cdeemod 
by Wallop sufliciont plodge for his loyalty 
that he was the author (ih, iv. 292) of tho 
extraordinary trie] by combat in Soptomber 
1583 hetween Teige MaoGilnpatricle O'Oonor 
and Conor MacCormack O'Conor (Cai, Carew 
MSS, ii, 361), in which both combatants 
lost thoir lives. 

With tho arrival of Sir John Perrot as 
deputy in 1584 White's prospects improvod, 
From Perrot he received tho honour of 
knighthood of his taking the oath in Obrist 
Ohurchon2! June, Ilis gratitude naturally 
inclined him to tako the port of the lord 
deputy in the many disputes in which tho 
Initer was involved almost [rom the bogin- 
ning of his government. But neither his 
gratitude nor his admiration of Porrot’s 

ood qualities blinded him to the defects 
in his character (ef. Cad, State Papers, Irel. 
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Eliz. iii. 138). Going the Leinster circuit in 
the autumn of the same year (1584), White 
caused forty-cight of the hundred and eighty- 
one prisoners sent up for trial to be executed, 
and in the fulfilment of his duty even ven- 
tured to visit the redoubtable Fiagh Mac- 
Hugh O'Byrne in his fastness of Bullinacor, 
‘where law never approached’ (2, ii, 681). 
In Decembor ho was sent down into Con- 
naught in order to investigato Lhe charges 
of oxtortion proferred against the late go- 
vernor, Sir Nicholas Malby [q. v.], and on 
16 July 1585 was appointed a commissioner 
for compounding for cess in that province 
(7, ii, 542; Cal, Fiants, No. 4745). In 
September 1586 he and Sir Lucas Dillon 
attended tho lord deputy thither, greatly to 
the annoyance of Sir Richard Bingham [q. v.], 
who confidentially described them as ‘ fit 
instrrments’ in Porrot’s hands to discover 
anything against him (ib. iii, 182). Dillon 
besought. Burghley not to let ‘the place of 
our birth anal our faithful service;’ but 
the fact that thoy were ppanisd as wholly 
subservient to Perrot rendered any cordial 
action between them and the English soction 
in tho council impossible, Everything that 
White did was misinterproted, Lis account 
of the quarrel between tho lord deputy and 
Marshal Bagenal in tho council chamber, 
though cortainly the fairest, was impugned, 
and an attempt even made to deprive him 
of the custody of Duncannon Fort, which 
formod part of his estate at Dunbrody, under 
the protence that ‘it was unmeet that the 
same should be put into the hands of any of 
this country’s birth’ (7. fii. 419). Perrot’s 
auccossox, Sir William Fitzwilliam, shared 
the gonoral projudice ngninat him, alleging 
thet noithor ho nor Six Lucas Dillon would 
sot their hand 40 any Jotters ‘wherein Sir 
John Perrot is montionod not to their lil- 
ing’ (3. iv. 116), In 1688 ho was included 
in tho commission for oflecting a pacification 
with the Burkes, whom the alleged arbi- 
trary conduct of Bingham had caused to 
rovolt, In annonneing the ill-success of 
their efforts to Burghley, ho romarked that 
there was a gonoral inclination 10 lay the 
blame on Bingham; for himaclf, he aftor- 
wards inclined to take Bingham’s part in 
tho matter, as being in his opinion ‘altogother 
inclined to follow tho mildest course’ (gd, 
iv. 161, 268, 276). Shortly aflerwards he 
was involved in tho vovelations of Bir Denis 
O'Roughon in the charge of high treason 
preferred against Perrot, and Fitzwilliam, 
who was apparently too glad of an excuse 
for removing him, caused him in June 1590, 
though extremoly ill, to be placed under 
restraint, at the snme time taking effective 
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measures to prevent any personal application 
on the part of his son to the queen (2. 
iv. 848, 354, 357). Two months later he 
was sent over to England, and, after exami- 
nation by Sir John Popham (1581 ?-1607) 
[q. Vv.) Was committed to the Marshalsea 
(1. iv. 350, 388). In a subsequent ex- 
amination in the Star-chamber he admitted 
thst Perrot had complamed that the queen’s 
fears hampered his service; but otherwise 
nothing of material importance was elicited 
from him (2, iy. 489). He was not deprived 
of his office, and, being allowed to return to 
Ireland, he died there at the end of March 
or the beginning of April 1593 (cf. Cal. 
Fiants, Nos, 5820, 6836), 

White married a niece of Arthur Brereton 
of Killyon, co. Meath, by whom he had two 
sons—Thomas, educated at Cambridge and 
died in November 1686, and Androw, likew1s0 
educated at Cambridge, who succeeded him— 
and two daughters, one of whom married 
Robert Browne of Mulcranan, co. Wexford, 
the other bemg the wife of Ohristopher 
D'Arcy of Platten, co. Meath, 


[Authorities as quoted.} RD. 


WHITE, RICHARD (a. mee Roman 
Catholic martyr, is said to have belonged to 
an old Welsh family of the name of Gwyn 
settled at Lianidloes, Montgomeryshire, 
where he is reported to have been born. It 
is further said that ‘he was twenty years of 
age before ho did frame his mind to like of 

ood letters,” after which he proceeded to 

xford, but left there shortly aftorwards for 
St, John’s College, Cambridge, where he lived 
by the charity of the college. According 
to this account his friends at the university, 
discovering ‘Gwyn’ to be the Welsh for 
‘White,’ began to call him by the latter 
name, which he thereafter adopted He ia 
said to have quitted Cambridge soon after 
Elizabeth’s accession, and acted for some 
sixteen years as schoolmaster in East Den- 
bighshire and Flintshire. There seoms 
xeason to believe, however, that the martyr 
‘was uot the Richard Gwyn of St, John’s 
College, but a younger Richard White of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, who matricu- 
lated as & pensioner in May 1571, graduating 
B.A. and M.A. (1678), Falling under the 
influence of a Douay missioner, the future 
martyr was arrested in July 1680 for absent- 
Parra from church,and was committed 
to Ruthin | sa by Judge Puleston, During 
the next four years he was kept a close 
prisoner, and was eventually indicted for high 
treason in denying the queen’s supremacy. 
‘With two other fellow prisoners he is said 
to have been sent before the council of the 
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marches at Bewdley (P Ludlow), where he 
was tortured with the view of eliciting in- 
formation to incriminate others; but to no 
effect. He was finally brought up ot the 
Wrexham assizes, on 9 Oct. 1584, before 
Sir George Bromley, Simon Thelwall, and 
others. ‘Che jury, after being looked up in 
the church all night, returned a verdict of 
‘ guilty,’ and Thelwall, in Bromley's absence, 
pronounced the usual sontonce, which was 
carried out in all ite barbarity on 16 Oot, 
His head and one of his quarters wero set 
up on Denbigh Castle, and tho other quarters 
‘were oxposed at Wroxham, Ruthin, and 
Flolt. 

White left behind him a widow (who 
wasa native of Overton) and three children. 


[Thore aro two contemporary accounts of 
White's martyrdom, ono printed (at ff, 172 to 
2032) in the Concertntio Keclesio Cutholices 
(8rd edit. London, 1689) of Ds, J. Bridgewater, 
or‘ Aquipontanus’ This (which gives tho dates 
of White's trial and execution as 11 and 17 Oct, 
respectively) has beon followod in Ohnlloner’s 
Catholic Martyxs, 1877, pp. 109-11. Tho other 
account, whieh is much fuller and contains a 
copy of letter by Whato describing ono of his 
trials, is from a conlemporiry nunuacript pro- 
sorved at the Catholic Mission Louse, olywell; 
it waa printed in full by Richard Simpson in the 
Rambler, new ser. 1860, fii, 283, a6, and by 
Chovalior Lloyd in his History of Powys Fadop, 
iii, 128-64. Seo also Williams's Mont gomery- 
shire Worthios, p. 86; A. N. Palmor's Wrexham 
Church, pp. 86, 62, 71, 119, and hia Town, Trolda, 
and Folk of Wrexham, pp. 9, 10. A pedigroe 
of the Gwyns of Llanidloos (from Marl, MB, 
0864) ia given in Lloyd’s Powya Fadog, v, 50 
62; ef. Dwnn's Hernldic Visitntions, i, 310.} 

LD. Ln T. 

WHITE, RICIARD (16380-1611), juriat 
and historian, was son of Teury White 
of Basingstoke, Ilampshire, who died at 
the siego of Boulogne in 1644, and whose 

andfather had almort half the town of 

asingstoke in his own possession. Tis 
mother was Agnes, daughtor of Richard 
Oapolin of Hampshire, Ilo was born at 
Basingstoke in 1639, entorod Winchoater 
school in 1568, and was admitted porpotual 
fellow of Now College, Oxford, in 1657 
(Kreay, Winchester Scholars, p. 181), He 
took the degree of B.A. on 80 May 1559, but 
afterwards left tho college, ond the time 
allowed for his absence having elapsed, hia 
fellowship was declared voidin 1664, Short 
before that time he went to Louvain an 
afterwards to Padus, where he was created 
doctor of the civil and canon lnws, At 
length, going to Douay, he was constituted 
tho king’s professor of those laws, THe con- 
tinued to reside for more than twenty yoara 
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at Douay, where he married twice and ac- 
quired groat wealth by each wife. By order 
of the pope he was made, though out of 
his ordinary turn, ‘magnificus rector’ of the 
university, and about the same time he was 
created ‘ comes palatinus.’ 

Aftor the death of his second wife ho was, 
by dispensation of Olement VIII, ordained 
priest, and about the same time a canonry 
m the church of St, Petor at Douay was 
bestowed upon him. In his favourite study 
of British history he received encouragement 
from Thomas Godwell, bishop of St. Asaph, 
Sv Henry Peacham, and Sir Francis Engle. 
field, formerly privy councillors to Queen 
Mary; but chiclly from Oardinal Baronius, 
with whom ho maintained a constant corre- 
spondence (Donn, Church Iist. ii, 883). He 
died at Douay in 1611, and was buried in 
the church of St. Jacques in that city (Addit. 
MS, 6803, ff. 99, 100), 

Klis works aro: 1, ‘ Atlin Lelia Orispis, 
Epitaphium antiquum quod in agro Bono- 
niensi adhue uidetur; a diuersis hactenus 
interpretatum uarie: nouissime autem a 
Ricardo Vito Basinstochio, amicorum pre- 
cibus explicatum, Padua, 1668, 4to, Dedi- 
cated to Christopher Johnson, chief mastor 
of Winchester school; reprinted, Dort, 1618, 
WGmo, 2. ‘Orationes : (1) De cireulo artium 
et philosophic. (2) Do eloquentia at Cico- 
rono. (8) Pro divitiis regum. (+4) Pro doc- 
toratu. (6) De studioram finibus. Cum notis 
rerum variarum et antiquilatia,’ Arras, 
1606, 8vo. ‘Tho first two, delivered at Lou- 
vain, were published by Christopher John- 
son, 1664, 1665, and ordered by him to bo 
rend publicly in Winchester school, 8. ‘It, 
Viti... Notm ad lepes Decom-virorum in 
duodecim tahbulis; institutiones juris civilis 
in quattuor libris: primam partem Digesta- 
rum in quattuor libris,’ 2 paris, Arras, 1597, 
8vo, 4. ‘LTistoriarum (Brilannim) libri (1-11) 
»+. cum notis antiquitatum Britannicarum’ 
[odited by Thomas Whita], 7 parte, Arras 
and Douay, 167-1607, 8vo. ‘The author's 
portrait is profixad to this work. 6. ‘ Oratio 
septima de religione legum Romanorum, ad 
reverendum Dominum, Dominum Nicolaum 
Manifroy, electum Abbatem Bertinianum,’ 
Douay, 1601, Svo, 8. ‘Brevis oxplicatio 
privilegiorum iuris ct consuotudinis circa 
venerabilesacramentum Eucharistin, Douay, 
1609, 8vo. 7. ‘De Reliquiis of Vonaratione 
Sanctorum,’ Douny, 1602, 8 ‘Brevis ex- 
plicatio Martyrii Sanctso Ursulm of undecim 
millium Virginum LBritannarum,’ Douay, 
1610, 8vo. 

{Dodd's Church Tlist. ii, 382; Duthillecul’s 
Bibl, Dounisionne, 1842, pp. 146, 160, 161; 
Foator'a Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Grangor's 
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Biogr. Hist. of England, 5th edit.i,272; Kirby's 
Annals of Winchostor College, p. 276 ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man, ed. Bohn, p. 2002; Pita, De Anglie 
Sciiptoribus, p. 806; Records of the English 
Cathoties, i. 446; Tannor’s Bibl. Brit.; Wood's 
Athen Oxon. od. Bliss, ii, 118.] T. 0. 


WHITH, aline Jonnson, RICHARD 
(1604-1687), devotional writer, was born in 
tho dioceso of Winchester, of poor Roman 
catholic parents, in 1604, and ontered the 
English College at Douny in 1628, when ho 
adopted the name of Johnson, which he re- 
tained for the rest of hia life, He was or- 
dained pricst on 28 Feb. 1629-80. On28 May 
1680 he was sent from Douay to nasiat, Ste- 
phen Barnes as confessor of the English Aw 
gustinian canonersca of St, Monica’s at Lou- 
vain. Ho actod in that capacity for twenty 
yeara, and for thirty-six yeara aflor Barnes's 
death ho was principal confossor to the com- 
munity. IIo died in the convent on 12 Jan. 
1686-7, 

Tle loft in manuscript a large number of 
devotional trentisos, most of which were 
Jost at ihe time of tho French Revolution. 
Ono of them, ontitled ‘The Suppliant of tho 
Uoly Ghost: a Paraphrase of tho “ Veni 
Sancto Spiritus,”’ was printed at London in 
1878, 8vo, under tho editorship of tho Rev. 
Thomas Kdward Bridgett, who appended to 
it two othor treatises, believed to havo been 
also written by White, entitled ‘A. Para. 
phrase of the Pater Noster’ and ‘ Medita- 
tions on the Blessed Sacrament,’ 

[Memoir by Bridgett; Records of the Nnglish 
Catholics, i. 23.] T. 0. 


WHITE, ROBERT (1640P-1574), mu- 
sician, was probably born about 1510, Tis 
father, who outlived him, was also named 
Robert, A John White supplicated Mue. 
Bas. Oxon, in 1628, There issome reason to 
suppose that the alder Robert White waa an 
organ-builder. In 1681, and on several sub- 
aaa occasions until 1545, a Muagistor 

ito ae the organ of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Te was wrongly idontifled 
by Cope with the composer, but may have 
been hisfather, The parish of St. Androw’s, 
Holborn, in 1568 ‘ gave young Whyte 62, 
for y* great orgaynes wh his father made for 
y® church.’ ‘This organ was sold in 1672 
to ‘Robert White, gentleman of Westmin- 
ster, and John Thomes. In 1674 tho elder 
Robert White had beon for some time living 
with his son at Westminster, and theso 
eniries may not improbably all refer to him. 

The first definite fact recorded of the 
younger White is that, having studiod music 
ton years, ho graduated Mus. Bac. Oantabr. on 
13 Dec. 1660, Iewasrequired, under penalty 
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of 40s, fine, to compose a communion service 
to be sung in St. Mary's Church on com~ 
mencement day. ‘Omnia peregit’ was added 
in the grace book. In a set of part-hooks, 
written in 1581, preserved at Christ Church, 
Oxford, White is styled ‘batchelar of art, 
batchelar of musick;’ but in his own and his 
wife's wills ‘ hatchelar of musick ’ouly. Very 
soon after graduating, and not later than 
Michoelmas 1562, White succeeded Dr. 
Christopher ‘Tye ig. v.] aa master of the 
choristers at Mly Cathedral, and was paid 
the same salary, 102, as Tye, who had been 
also styled organist, had received. White 
probably married Ellen Tye at Doddington 
not long afterwards. The baptism of their 
daughter Margery is recorded on 28 Dec. 1565 
at Ely. He must have resigned his appoint- 
ment in 1666, as John Harrant {see under 
Farrant, Ricuary] received o year's salary 
as master of the choristers at Michaelmas 
1667. White was appelnies in or before 
1570 master of the choristers and organist 
at Westminster Abbey; to the former post 
was allotted, by Queen Elizabeth's founda- 
tion, ‘a house, 42, in regard, and 81. Gs. 4d. 
for every one of thetenne Queresters, besydes 
aserlylyyes to each one, and a bushell of 
wheate weekely.’ Between 1670 and 1573 
three daughters of Robert White were bap- 
tised at St. Margaret's, Westminster. All 
these apparently died during the pestilence of 
1674, and were buried in the churchyard of 
St. Margaret's; and on7 Nov. Robert White 
made his will, directing he should be buried 
near them, He was buried on ]1 Nov., and 
on the 21st his wife made her will. Shedicd 
soon after, and lettors of administration were 
teken out on 8 Dec. Two daughtors, Mar- 
gery and Anue, survived. Robert White 
sr the estate of Swallowfield ond 

inslowes at Nuthurat, West Sussex, which 
he bequeathed to his wife. From her will it 
appoars that she had sisters named Mary 
Rowley [see Tye, Curretoraer) and Susan 
Pulke, a brother-in-law Thomas Hawkes, 
and an aunt Anne Dingley. Sho left the 
children in charge of her mother, Katherine 
Tye, probasly Dr, Tye’s widow. 

Robert White in his short life attained a 
high reputation o8 a composer. The part- 
books at Christ Ohurch contain the couplet: 

Maxima musarum nostrarum gloria White, 

Tu peri: wternum sed tua muse monet, 


Baldwin, writing in 1691, begins his list of 
great musicians with White. Morley men- 
tions him among the famous Englishmen 
‘nothing inferior’ to the best mastars on the 
continent, and justifies the use of a sixth 
as the beginning of a composition, by tho 
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authority of White and Lassus. But as 
White had published nothing, he became 
forgotten and confused with later musicinns 
named White (see below), until Burney re- 
discovered him, 

In Barnard’s ‘Selected Church Music,’ 
1641, there is one anthem by White, ‘The 
Lord blesse us;’ but it was not included in 
Boyce's ‘Cathedral Music’ Burney printed 
another, ‘Lord, who shall dwoll in Thy 
tabernacle,’ from the Christ Church part- 
books, Burns's ‘Anthoms and Services! 
contains a third, ‘O praise Ctod in His holi- 
ness!’ Arkwright's Old English Edition, No, 
xxi,, has ‘The Lord blesse ua’ in score, and 
*O how glorious art Thou!’ All those are 
anthems for five voices, excopt ‘U praise 
God,’ which is for donble chuir. Thero aro 
unprinted works, genorally to Latin words, 
in carly manuscripts at Buckingham Palace, 
the British Museum, iho Royal Collego of 
Music, the Bodleian and Christ Chureh 
libraries at Oxford, St, Peter's, Cambridge, 
Tenbury, and several cathodrals, A. fuirly 
complete list is given in Groye's ‘Dictionary, 


iv, 453. White completed o sotting of tho 


‘Lamentations’ which had been bugun by 
Tallis, and at Buckinghom Palace thoro is 2 
continuation by White of o motet by ‘Tye, 
Except some fancies for ihe lute, no instru- 
mental music by White is known, 

‘White'sprinted anthems are models of puro 
polyphony, beautifully melodic thomes join- 
ing in harmonies of the richest oflect. The 
‘warm eulogies of Burnoy, l'étis, and Ambros, 
and the great value of Whitlo's very fow 
known works, have caused goneral oxpocta- 
tion that his unprinted works are also mas- 
terpieces. Nagel, who jndgos that White, 
though superior to all his predecessors, livad 
a fow years 100 soon for the perfect union 
of spiritual beauty with formal mastery, pro- 
claims that it is a bounden duty of tho Eing- 
lish nation to edit Whito’s complote works, 
Some who have scored various manuscripts 
report leas favourably, ond have found a 
stiffness which suggests an earlier period, 
and might rather he expected {rom the John 
White at Oxford in 1528, In a ant of part- 
books at tho British Museum (Addit, MSS. 
17802-5) thore is a ‘ Libera mo’ constructed 
upon a pees in long notes, Burney 
possessed an important manuscript, at pre 
sent undiscovorablo,containing twenty-seven 
pieces by White, of which he apoaks with 
enthusiasm, 

Marrirew Wurrn (7, 1610-1680), 1o 
whom [Robert White's works aro often attri- 
buted in _seventeenth-cent wry manuscripts, 
was at Wells Cathedral, and in 1611 or- 
ganist of Christ Church, Oxford. In 1018 
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he was sworn a gentleman of the chapel 
royal, but resigned noxt year. In 1629 he 
accumulated the degrees of Mus, Bac. and 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. Anthony Wood, in his 
‘Lives of Iinglish Musicians’ (food ALSS. 
19 D4 in the Bodleian Library) confuses 
Matthew with Robert White, Thecollections 
(now at the Royal College of Music) from 
which Barnard compiled his ‘ Selected Church 
Musick’ contain an anthom by M. White 
(Fosrnr, Alumni O.conienses, p. 1615 ; Chegue- 
Book of the Chapel Royal, Camden Soc. 1872). 
Warnran Wirtn (7, 1620), of whom 
nothing is recorded, has loft some anthems 
in Additional MSS. 29872-7 at ihe British 
Museum, ond among the choir-books at St. 
Peter's, Cambridge; and some fancies for in- 
strumonte in tha Bodleinn and Christ Church 
libraries at Oxford, and Additional MSS, 
17792-6, One of the ‘Songs’ by Thomas 
Tomkins (2, 1650) Iq. yh published about 
1623, is dedicated to Will, White. Tloalso 
has beon confused with Robert White. 
[Introd to Arkwright’s Old English Edition, 
xxi, whore tho wills of Robert and Jéllen White 
aro printed; Morley's Plaine und Kasio Intro- 
duction to Practicall Musicko, reprint of 1771, 
p- 170, 238, 249, 268; Abdy Williams's Musical 
egroes, pp. 80, 155; Fostor's Alumni Oxon. p. 
1614; Burnay's Gonernl ist. of Music, iii, 65- 
71; Ambroa’s Geschichto dor Musik, iti. 460; 
Rimboult’s Barly English Organ-builders, pp. 
40, 72; Grovo's Dict. of Music aud Musicians, 
iii, 273, iv, 452, 817; Nugol’s Goschiehto der 
Musik in England, ii, 64-0, 287; Dayey’s Hist. 
of Huglish Music, pp. 67, 184, 166, 234, 408; 
MSS., and Works quoted; information from Mr. 
Arkwright.] HD, 


‘WHITE, ROBERT (1645-1708), draughts- 
man nd ongrayor, was born in Londonin 1615, 
and became apupil of David Logpan([q.v.] Ile 
waa the most ostcomed and industrious por- 
trait engraver of his timo, and his plates, 
which number sbout four hundrod, comprise 
most of tho public and literary charactors of 
the period. A large proportion of them were 
exccuted ad vivum, the rest from pictures by 
Lely, Kneller, Riloy, Bole, and others, and 
thoy have always boon grontly valued for 
their accuracy as likenosses. Of the plates 
engraved by Whito from his own drawings 
the best are the Portraits of Prince George of 
Denmart, the Iarl of Athlone, the Duke of 
Leeds, and tho Marl of Seaforth; and the 
groups of tho seven bishops, the bishops’ 
council, tho lords justices of England, and 
the Portamouth captains who declared for 
King William. Le ongraved tho plates to 
Sandford’s account of tha funeral of thoNuko 
of Albemarle, 1670; tho first Oxford ‘Alma- 
nac,’ 1674; a sot of portruits of membors of 


the Rawdon family; the plates to Gwillim’s 
‘Heraldry’ and Burnet’s ‘History of the Re- 
formation,’ and many book-titles and fronti~ 
spieces. A few scarce mezzotint portraits of 
noblemen bear White's name as the pub- 
lisher, and are assumed to have been exe- 
cuted by him. White was celebrated for 
his original portraits, which he drew in pen- 
cil on vollum with great delicacy and flnish, 
in the manner of Loggan. Lo died in re- 
duced circumstances in Bloomsbury Marlrot, 
where he had long resided, in November 
1708, A portrait of White was engraved 
by W. H. Worthington for Wornum’s adition . 
of Walpole's ‘ Anecdotes,’ 

Grokas Wirth (1681?-1783), mezzotint 
engraver, son of Robert, was born about 
1684, and instructed by his father. [Te com- 
pleted some of tho plates left unfinished by 
the Intter, and himself executed a few in the 
line manner; but, being deficient in industry, 
he at an emly fatal turned io the less 
laborious method of mezzolint. A. portrait 
of Joan-Baptiste Monnoyer, which he exe- 
cuted in this stylo from a painting by Kueller, 
was greatly admired and brought him much 
employment, He became the ablust mezzo- 
tint ceeares that had yet appeared in 
England, and was the first to make use of 
the otched line io strengthen the work. 
White's plates number about sixty, of which 
tho best are the portraits of William Dobson, 
Georgo Ifonper, hishop of St. Asaph, Tycho 
Wing, and ‘Old’ Parr, White, liko his 
Sathor, drow portraits in pencil on vellum 
with great success; he also practised in 
crayons, and latterly took to painting in 
oils, JLo died at hiy houso in Bloomsbury 
on 27 May 1782. Tis plate of the ¢ Langh-~ 
ing Boy’ aftor ITals, a masterly work, waa 
published after his death, with laudatory 
yorsus. 

[Walpolo's Anecdotes of Painting; Vortue's 
Collections in Drit, Mugoum (Addit. MSS, 
28072 £. 2, and 23076 f, 88); Dodd's ngravora 
(Addit. MS, 33407); Chalonor Smith’s British 
Mozvotinto Portrnits; Bell's Oldham. 1864, p, 
230.] FM. OD. 


WHITE, ROBERT (1802-1874), onti- 
quary, the son of a border farmor, was born. 
ou 17 Rept, 1802 at the Clock Mill, near the 
gipey village of Yotholm in Roxburghshire. 

hilo he was © boy his father removed to 
Otterburn in Redesdale. There he herded 
his fothor's cattle, managing at the same 
time to acquire a knowledge of books, and 
filling his mind with border lore. Tis father’s 
landiord, James Ellis [q. v.], tho friend and 
correspondentof Sir Walter Scott, encouraged 
him, and made him welcome in his library, 
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where he spent the winter evenings, copying 
whole volumes of his patron’s treasures. 
After spending a short time with a weaver 
in Jedburgh he returned to employment on 
the farm. In 1826 he found employment in 
Neweastle in the counting-house of Robert 
‘Watson, a plumber and brassfounder at the 
High Bridge. White remained with Watson 
until Watson died forty years later. 

At Newcastle White found time and oppor- 
tunity for study. By abstomious living he 
was able to devote part of his emall income 
to the purchase of books, and in time he 
accumulated a library containing many rare 
and valuablo volumes. His holidays were 
usually spent in rambles on the border with 
his friend James Telfer [q.v.], the Saughtrces 
poet, steeping himself in border minstrelay 
and gathering knowledge of border life, Mis 
first poem, ‘The Tynemouth Nun, was written 
in 1499, and at the suggestion of the anti- 
query, John Adamson (1787-1855) [q. v.], it 
was printed in the same year for the Typo- 
piaphical Society of Newcastle. Aftor this 
successful essay he devoted himself to the 
preservation and reproduction of local legend 
and song, contributing to many local pub- 
lications. In 1853 he printed for distribution 
among his friends a poem on ‘The Wind’ 
(Newcastle, 8yo), and in 1856, also for private 
circulation, another poem entitled ‘ England’ 
(Newoastle, 8vo). About this timo, or a 
little earlier, he became a member of the 
Neweastle Society of Antiquaries, to which 
he contributed a paper on the battle of 
Neville’s Cross (Arch. Aliana, new ser. i, 
271-808). Incouraged by its reception, he 

ywblished a volume on the ‘ History of the 

attle of Otterburn’ (London, 1857, 8vo), 
adding memoirs of the warriors engaged, 
This was followed in 1858 by o papor read 
to the Newcastle Society on the battle of 
Flodden (28, iii, 197-236), and in 1871 by a 
‘History of the Battle of Bennockburn’ 
(London, 8v0), These monographs were 
rendered valuable by White's intimate oc- 
quaintance with loca oes and by his topo- 
graphical knowledge, which enabled him to 
elucidate much that hithorto had remained 
obscure. He died unmarried at his house in 
Olaremont Place, Newcastle, on 20 Feb, 1874. 

‘White was also the author, apart from 
other antiquarian papers, of ‘ Going Home, 
@ poem (1850P], Svo; ‘A Tew Lyrica, Edin- 
burgh, 1857, Bvo, reprinted from Charles 
Rogers's Modern Scottish Minstrel,’ 1856 
(for private circulation) ; and ‘Poems, in- 
cluding Tales, Ballads, and Songs,’ Kelao, 
1867, 8vo (with a portrait). He edited the 
‘Pooms and Ballads of John Leydon, Kelso, 
1858, 8yo, witha memoir supplementing that 
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by Sir 7 Walter Scott. ; Several of his ronge 
are to be found in the ‘ Whistle Binkio’ cnl- 
lection and in Alexander Whitelaw's ‘ Baolk 
of Scottish Song’ (1844), 

{Memoir by Richard Welford in the Now-~ 
castle Wookly Chronicle, 1 Ovt, 1892; Momoir 
by John Belson in the Hawiek Advortisor, 
25 Sept, 1860.] BT. 6. 


WHITE, ROBERT MEADOWS (!708- 
1865), Rawlinson proforsor of Anglo-Naxon 
at Oxford University, horn on & Jan, 1798, 
was the eldest son of Robert Gostling White 
(d, 18 Oct, 1828), a solicitor at Ualoaworth 
in Suffolk, by his second wile, Mlizaboth 
Meadows (e 265 Sept. 1881). In 1818 Robert 
was placed undor John alpy at Norwich, 
where John Lindley [a. y.], the botanist, and 
Rajah Sir James Brooke (q.v.] wore his tellow 

upils. On26 July 1816 he matriculated from 
Mreudalon College, Oxford, and in the same 
year was elected a domy, praduating B.A, on 
14 Dec, 1819, M.A. on 28 Vob. 1822, 3.0. on 
21 Nov. 1883, and DD. on 28 Noy, 1843, Ho 
was ordained doacon in 1821 and priest in 
1822, In 182£ ho was clocied a tellow of 
Magdalon Collogo, retaining his followship till 
187, From 1832 till 1840 he acted ng a col~ 
lege tutor. On 1h March 1881 ho became 
proctor, and on 23 April 1834 ho was chosen 
Rawlinson professor of Anglo-Saxon, hold- 
ing that post for tho statutablo porind of 
five years, 

Axnglo-Haxon professors at thal time were 
sometimes defined as ‘persons willing to 
learn Anglo-Saxon? Whito, howover, was 
known as a scholar boforo he waa elocted 
to the chair, Lo had already contomplatad 
the publication of a Saxon and Wnelish 
vocabulary, and only abandoned tho projoct 
because it appeared likely 10 clash with the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ thon being pro- 
pared by Joseph Bosworth [q.v.] On giving 
up this design, he turned his attention about 
1882 to editing the ‘Ormulum,’a harmonised 
narrative of the gospels in verso, proseryed 
in a unique manuscript in the Bodloian 
Library. ‘The task, owing to othor demands 
on his time, occupied nearly twenty yours. 
In the course of his researches ho visited 
Donmark in 1887, and oxtonded his travels to 
Moscow, where he was arrested and suffered 
a short. detention for visiting tho Kremlin 
without an official order, THis adition of tha 
‘Ormulum’ was issued in 1862 from the uni- 
versity press, and in the following yoar an 
elaborate criticism of it was published in Eng~ 
lish by Dr, Monicke, a German professor. 

In 1889, at the end of his torm of office, 
‘White was presontad to tho vicaraga of 
‘Woolley, near Wakofleld, by Godfrey Wonte 
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worth of that parish, to whose son William 
he had acted as tutor. After Wentworth’s 
death he left Woolley, and went to Lord 
Yarborough at Brocklesby Park in Lincoln- 
shire, where he acted as tutor to the beron’s 





grondsong. In 1842 he was presented to the | i 


rectory of Little and Great Glemhom in 
Suilolk by the Ton. Mrs. North, Lord Yar- 
borough's sister, and on 29 Oct. 1846 he was 
presented by Magdalen College to the rectory 
of Slimbridge in Gloucostorshire, which he 
retained until his death, He died unmarried 
at Oheltenbam on 81 Jan. 1865, and was 
buried at Slimbridgo, in the churchyard, 
near the chancel south wall. 

Ilis younger brother, Jonw Muapows 
Wutts (1798 P~-1868), solicitor, was born at 
Talesworth in 1799 or 1800, and entered 
into partuership with his father there, ILe 
removed. to London, where he hocame the 
partner of T. Barott in Groat St. Iolon’s 
Ntreat, and roro 10 great eminence as 4 par- 
liamentary solicitor, Jo was engaged in 
the preparation of many measures of socinl, 
legal, and ecclesiastical reform, such as tho 
now poor law, the commutation of tithes, 
and the enfranchisomont of copybolds, On 
the subject of tithes he became a groat 
authority, and issued sevoral treatisns on 
tithe legislation. To was a solicitor of the 
ecclosinstical commission, and died at Wey- 
mouth on 19 March 1868. On 17 Sopt, 
1826 he married at Halesworth Aune, daugh- 
tor of Robert Crabtrua, an attorney of that 
place, and by her had a large family, 

Besides publications on tithe law he was 
tho author of: 1. ‘Some Remarks on the 
Statute Law of Pavish Apprentices,’ flales- 
worth, 1829, 8vo, 2. ‘Remarks on the Poor 
Law Amendment Act,’ London, 1834, 8vo. 
3. ‘Parochial Sattluments an Obstruction 
to Toor Law Roform,’ London, 1835, 8vo, 
4, ‘Remarks on the Cope Enfranchise- 
mont Act,’ London, 184], 12mo. _6, ‘Tho 
Act for the Commutation of coriain Manorial 
Righta in set of Lands of Copyhold and 
Curtomary Tonure,’ London, 1811, 12mo 
(Gent, Mag. 1863, i, 607; Brit. Museum 
Addit, MS. 19168, f. 211). 

[Gent, Mag. 1866, ii. 111-18; Allilono’s 
Diet. of English Lit, ; Davy’sSuifolk Colloctionsin 
Brit. Museum Addit. Mu. 19166, f.92; Bloxam’s 
Ropistors of Magdalen Coll, vii. 266-9; Cox's 
Recollections of Oxford, 1868, pp. ae 

WHITH, SAMUEL (1738-1811), school- 
master, (See Wirzn.] 


‘WHITH, STEPTIEN (1575-1647 P), Irish 
jont (tloca in 1675, was 9 native of Olon- 


mel (logan, Wibernia Ignatiana, p. 229). 
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THe was educated at the Irish seminary at - 
Salamanca, where he was a reader in philo- 
sophy. Ifo joined the jesuits in 1606. In 
1606 he became professor of scholastic theo~ 
logy at Ingoldstadt, and returned to Spain 
in 1609 (4. p. 179), but did not live there 
long, John Lynch describes him as ‘ doctor 
and emeritus professor of theology at In- 
goldstadt, Dillingen, and other places in 
Germany; a man full of almost every kind 
of learning’ Caelreens versus, ii, 304), 
Ho was for a long time rector of the college 
at Cassel. Ile is chiefly remembered for hia 
labours among Irish manuscripts preserved 
in German monasteries, and may be said 
to have opened that rich mine. {Io corre- 
sponded in a friendly way with Ussher, who 
acknowledges his courtesy and testifies to 
his immense knowledge, not only of Irish 
antiquities, but of those of all nations. He 
was a goo THobrew scholar, 

In 1621 White transcribed ot Dillingen 
& manuscript of Adamnan’s life of St 
Colnmba, lent to him for tho pup by the 
Benedictines of Roichenan, and now pre- 
served at Schaffhansen. This is the most, 
important of the manuscripts used by Reeves 
in settling the standard text. White lent 
his transeript to Ussher bofore 1680, wheu 
the latter published his great work on coclesi- 
astical antiquities, Ussher prints a long 
extract from an unpublished life of Columba 
which Reovos believed to have been written 
by White. The ‘Tortia Vita 9, Brigidto’ 

rinted by John Oolgan (q.v.] in his ‘Trias 
haumaturga’ was tranecribed by “White 
from very old manuycript at St, Magnus, 
Ratishon, Colgan calla him ‘vir patriarum. 
antiquitatun sciontissimus et sitientissimus,’ 
At St, Magnus he also found a manuscript 
life of St. Brhard, and sent a trangeripl to 
Usshor. At Kaisetheim White transeribod 
for JIugh Boy Macanword [q, v.] the life of 
Colman, patron saint of Anatria, To also 
copied manuscripts at Biberach and at Metz, 
hite waa long resident ot Schalf'hauson, 
and is sometimes spoken of as ‘Sceaphusio-~ 
Tlolvetius’ Wis beat’ known work, the 
‘ Apologia pro Hibernia,’ is believed to have 
boen written as early as 1615, and was long 
supposed to be lost. Lynch used an impor- 
foct copy for his ‘Oambrensis Byersus,’ The 
manuscript from which the ‘ Apologia’ ig 
printed was found in the Burgundion library 
at Brussels in 1847, 

White was in Ireland from 1638 to 1640, 
and gratefully acknowledges the kindness of 
Ussher, who often asked him to dinner 
(anes modeaté renui’), and who admitted 

im frealy to his houao and library (letter 
to Colgan), ‘White appears to have been 
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alive in 1647, when Colgan published his | In 1635 he was assessed for tho subsidy at 
Trias Thaumaturga, but nothing is known | 1,0002, which shows him to have been by 
of him after that date. this time a prosperous clothier (Crone, 

Of White's numerous worlra the following | vol. ii. App. p. 4). In 1542 and 1645 he 
are printed in the ‘ Bibliotheca Historica- | made large loans to the cities of Coventry 
philologico-theologica,’ Bremen, 1719-25: |and Dristol, He resided in the parish of St. 
1. ‘ Dissertatio de genuind humans libertatis | Michael, Cornhill, and in 1544 was elected 
naturé atque indole.’ 2. ‘Dissertatio qué | by the court alderman for Cornhill, On his 
divina rationis ouctoritas contra yevdep- | refusing ‘to take upon himaclf the weight 
pnveav loci 2 Cor. x. 5 modestd yindicatur.’ | thereof,’ he was committed to Newgate, and. 
3, ‘ Vita Johannis Jezleri.’ 4. ‘Schediasma,in | the windows of his shop were ordered to be 
quo Augustini, Lutheri, supralapsariorumqno | ‘closed so re as he should continuo in 































sententia & Manichsismi calumnié pro pace | his obstmacy’ (17 June, 36 Hen. VIII, Re- 
inter protest antes facilius concilionda vindi- | pertory 11, 1.78), IJewas uot long racul- 
catur.’ 6, ‘Schediasma,inquoargumentaqui- |citran{t. In ihesame year, being then alder- 
man, he contributed 3002. to the city’s loan 
to the king. In 1647 he was sheriff. In 
1649-60 he aided his guild with monay to 
purchase the obit rent charges. In 1551 the 
trust-deed hetween his company and thecity 
of Coventry was drawn up, by which largo 
sums became available after his death for 
the charity loans, Sc. Tn 1563 ho wns ono 
of the promoters of the Muscovy Oompnny 
(Macrunrson, Annals of Commerce, ii, 114), 
Tle was olected lord mayor on 1 Aug. 1553, 
and assumed office on 28 Oct. Machyn 
(p. 46) records tho splondonr of his pagoant. 

et ween the date of his election and tho end 
of the year he was knighted by the Marl of 
Arundel, as deputy for tho queen, probubly 
on 10 Dec, (Wriommusnny, Chron, ti. 106); 
there is MS, authority for both 2 and 200ct,, 
dates which being anterior to his entry on 
office are less likely to be correct. 

Le sat on 13 Nov. on the commission for 


bua virceleb.Joh. Christianus Loers . . . cor- 
pora otiam angelis vindicatum ivit,ad rationis 
tratinam mode.téexiguntur.’ White's‘ Apo- 
logia pro Hibernié adversus Cambri caltum- 
nus’ was edited by M. Kelly, Dublin, 1849, 
A ‘Letter to Colgan,’ dated 81 Jan. 1640 
N.S, in which White gives an account of 
his studies, is printed from the St, Isidore’s 
maneceipk in Reeves’s ‘ Momoir,’ Dublin, 


[Memoir of Whito by Bishop Willism Reoves 
(1861), notes to Works of Adamnan, Index to 
Usshsr's Works, Memoir of Colgan in vol, i, 
of the Ulster Journal of Archwology—ull by 
Reeves; Kelty's notes to White's Apologia and to 
Lynch's Cambrensie Evorsus; Hogan's Iibernia 
Ignatiana and Life of Kitzsimon; Ware's Writers 
of Isoland, ed. Harris; Brit. Mus, Cat. 6.v. 
* Vitus.) R, Bx, 

WHITE, Sir TITOMAS (1402-1667), 
founder of St, John's Collego, Oxford, horn 
at Reading (for the site, see Co\rgs’s Read- 
tng, p. 405 n,) in 1492, was the son of Wil- 
liam White of Rickmansworth, Merl ford- 
shira, clothier, and his wife Mary, daughter 
of John Kebblewhite of South Fawley, 
Buckinghamahixe (Cratycnr, Antiquities of 
Herts, p. 481 a, gives Rickmansworth as his 
birthplace, erroneously), IIe was probabl. 
taught first at the Reading grammar school, 
founded by Henry VII, to which ho gave 
two scholarships; but he was brought up 
‘almost from infancy’ in London. Ie was 
apprenticed at the age of twelve to Hugh 
Acton, @ prominent member of tho Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, who left him 1002. on his 
death in 1520. With this and his small 
patrimony he began business for himself in 
1523, In 1580 he was first renter warden 
of the Merchant ‘Taylors Company. From 
this he passed on to the senior wardenship 
about 1638, and was master Probably in 
1635 (Conn, History of the Merchant Tay- 
dors! Company, ti, 100). 

He appears in 16488 as one of those to 
Whom the nun of Kent made revelations, 


the trial of Lady Jane Groy and hor adho- 
rents, On 8 Jan. 1668-4 ho yueaivod tho 
Spanish envoys, and ten dnys lator restored 
the custom of going in procession to St. 
Paul's for the high mass, On tho breaking 
out of Wyatt's rebellion ho arrusted the 
Marquis of Northampton on 265 Jan, 1668- 4, 
Ho received Mary on 1 ob, whon she mado 
her pence! to the loyalty of tho citizens, and 
on the 8rd repulsed the yebols from tho 
bridge-gate, Southwark. Tlis prudence and 
sagacity preserved London for the gueon, 
On 10 Feb. he presided ovor ihe commission 
to iry the rebels. In tho further suppres- 
sion of tumult, ho seems to have come 
into conflict with Gardinor in the Star- 
chamber (cf. Oxopz, ii, 128, 188). On 
7 March 1664, in pursuance of the queon’s 
proclamation, he isgued ordors to the pldor 
men to admonish all residents of their wards 
to follow tho catholic religion, which he re- 
peated with special application in April. ‘The 
unpopularity caused by this possibly led to 
an attompt to assassinate him as he was hears 
mg a sermon at St, Paul’s on 10 June, On 
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10 Aug. he received Philip and Mary at their 
entry in state into the city. Ilis mayoralty 
was marked by several sumptuary regulations, 
and by a proclamation wey 554) against 
games, morris-dances, and interludes. 

At the end of his year of offica White de- 
voiced himself to acts of benevolence outside 
thecity, Hisfriend Sir Thomas Pope (1507 ?- 
1569) (q.v.] had recently founded a colleve 
(Trinity in Oxford. White already held 
land in the neighbourhood of Oxford (Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, xv. 298), andthe 
example of Pope turned his ihoughts to the 
endowment of a colloge. Fo is said to havo 
eon directed by a dream to the site of the dis- 
solved Cistercian house of St. Bernard out- 
side the city walls (Taynor, manuscript 
Afiatory of College; Puot, Natural History of 
Oxfordshire, p. 169; Gairriy Tiees'’s manu- 
script Nativitas, and Coarns'a Reading, 
p. 409), On 1 May 15655 ho obtained the 
voyal license to found a college for ‘the 
learning of theaciences of holy divinity, philo- 
sophy, and good arts,’ dedicated to the praise 
and honour of Gad, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and St. John Baptist (the patron saint of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company), The society 
was to consist of a president and thirty 

raduats or non-graduate scholars (royul 

atent of foundation in college manuscripta). 

n 1567 tho scope and numbers of the 
foundation wore enlarged (6 March, 4 & & 
Philip and Mary; the statutes weve further 
revised under Dr, Willis, cf. Laxtor’s mann- 
nevipt Zistory), The endowment of the 
college connected it closely with the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford, but it was not a rich 
foundation. The statutes givon were based 
on those of William of Wykcham for New 
College. Many lotters among the college 
manuscripts show White's constant care of 
the college hahad founded, In1659ho pur- 
chased Gloucester Wall, Oxford, wherv he is 
snid to have rosided in his later years. Ilo 
was frequently entertainad at Trinity College 
(Warton, Lie of Pupie, p.123 2.) Clouees- 
ter Ifall he made into a hall for a hundred 
scholars, Tt was opened on &t. John Bap- 
tist’s day, 1660. Sir Thomas White's asso- 
ciation with Cumnor is ie! erg ee by the 
fact that in this hall the body of Amy Rob- 
sart lay bofore burial at St, Mary's, is inte- 
reat in education was not confInod to his own 
college. Le 1vok a considoralle part in the 
foundation of the Merchant Taylors’ school, 
for which Richard Iilles was mninly respon- 
sible, In 1660 he sent furthor directions 
and endowments to his college, But from 
1662 he suffered sevarely from the falling-off 
in the cloth trade. Tle was unable to iniiil 
the obligation of his marnage contract. Tle 
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was still able, however, to settle some con- 
siderable trusts on different towns, the Lon- 
don livery companies, and his own kindred. 
These arrangements were finally completed 
in his will, dated 8 and 24 Nov. 1566 (full 
detail in Cropn, ii. 176-81), At the be- 
ginning of tho next year (2 Fob. 1660-7) ho 
mado further statutes for his college, by 
which he ordered that forty-three scholars 
from the Merchant Taylor's school should be 
‘aasigned and named by continual succes- 
sion’ to St. John’s College by the master and 
wardens of the company and the president 
and iwo senior fellows of the college. 

On 12 Jan. 1667 ho had written a touch- 
ing letter to his college, of which he desired 
that each of the fellows and acholars should 
have a copy, counselling brotherly love, in 
view doubtless of the religious differonces 
which had already caused the cession of two, 
if not three, presidents, 

Later letters concerned the jointure of his 
wile and the performance of choral servico 
in the college chapel (for these see Cropu, 
pt.ii.chap. xiv.) Hedied on 12 Fob. 1668-7 
tither in the colloge or at Gloucester IInll, 
TIo was buried in the collego chapel, Ed- 
mund esti [q. v.} delivered ‘a funeral 
oration (callege manuscripts), 

White died a poor man, Much of what he 
had intended for his collega novor reached 
it, and the provisions of his will in vegerd 
hoth to his property and the college would 
havo been still less fully carried out but for 
the astute monagement (‘partly by pious 
persuasions, and partly by judicious delaya’ 
of his executor, Sir William Cordell [ q. ve), 
master of the rolls (colloyo manuscripts } 
and ef. Cat. State Papers, Dom, 1547-80, p. 
417; cf. art, Rornz, Wroitaaat), 

‘White waa a man of sane judgment ond 
genuine piety; he has rarely, if evar, been 
surpassed among morchonta as a honefactor 
to education and to civic bodies, 

There are several portraits of Sir Thomas 
Whito, butit is doubiful if any wero painted 
from life, A large picture in the hall of St. 
John’s College is similar to those belongin 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Company, to Lei- 
cestor (see Coats, Reading, p, 410), and to 
nearly all of tho towns to which he left bena- 
factions (ef. Hist. MSS. Comm. Roading, 
p- 208, Lincoln, p. 88), Smaller poriraits 
are inthe bursary and pe peeeie lodging 
at St. John’s College. From one of thero 
there is a mezzotint by Faber. Tradition 
says that for the original picture Sir Thomas 
White's sister (whose portrait is in the presi- 
dent's lodgings at St. John’s College) sot. 
An onrly portrait on glass is in the eqst win- 
dow of the old library of St. John’s College, 
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erected by Dr. Willis, prosident of the col- 
lege 1577-90. . : 

@ was twice married, Ilia first wife, 
Avicia, whose surname is unknown, died on 
26 Feb, 1657-8, and was buried in the parish 
of St. Mary Aldermary (Maonyn, Diary, p. 
167), On 25 Nov. of the same year he mar- 
ried Joan, deughter and coheiresa of John 
Lake of London, and widow of Sir Ralph 
Warren [s. v.] a) Ife had no issue. 

Sir Thomas White has frequently been 
confused (as by Inaram, Memorials of O.v- 
ford, St. John’s College, p. 5) with a name- 
aske, Sir Thomas White of South Warn-~ 
borough, Hampshire [ef. art. Wurrn, Jonny, 
1611-1580], who was knighted on the sume 
day, and whose wife’a name, Agnes, is not 
uncommonly interchanged with Avicia. The 
confusion is rendered the more natural from 
the fact that the White property at South 
‘Warnborough eventually passed into the 
hands of St, John’s College, Oxford. But 
this was by the gift of Archbishop Laud, 
who obtained it from William Nundya in 
1686 (Laup, Works, vii, 300-7). 

[Among the manuseripts of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, are several carly lives, [Especially 
to bw noticed are the Iistory of the eullygs by 
J. Taylor, D.O.L., the Nutivites Via Mors 
honoratiarmi illustrissimique viri Thor Whito, 
vy Griffin Migs, and copies of funeral vornus. 
See aleo the Verses on the death of Mrs. Amy 
Leech (his niece), und Edmund Campion's Fune- 
ral Sermon on Sir Thomas, Many luter manu- 
seripte contain references to him (for lat of 
St. John’s College munugeripts, see Ifist, MSS. 
Comm, 4th Rep. App. pp, $04-8). For luiters 
of his, sev Hist, MSS, Comm. Coventry, p. 100; 
Letters and Papers, For. and Dom. of the Reigu 
of Henry VIII; Strype’s Momorials; Machyn’s 
Diary; Plot's Netural Uistory of Oxfordshire; 
Fuller's Worthies, Hertfordshire, p. 80; Guich's 
History and Antiquitios of the Univorsily of 
Oxford : 3 Ingram's Memorials of Oxford ; Cloidu's 
History of the Merchant Taylors’ Company; 
Costes's History of Reading; Warton’y Lifo of 
Pope; Hutton’s Hist, of 8. John Baptist Col- 
lege, 1898 ; information kindly given by Regiunld 
Sharpe, esq., D.C L., hbrarian of the Guildhall, 
For list of White's benefuctions, see Hist. MAS, 
Comm. Reports on manuscripts of towns of 
Southamption, Reading, Linculn, and Covontry: 
Gongh’s Camden, ii, 345; Stow's Survey, ad, 
Strype, vol. i, bk. i. pp, 268-4; Clodo's Tristory 
of Merchant Taylors’ Company, pt ii, chap, 
xiv. ennyson’s ‘Queen Mary’ did not, as tho 
post afterwards: admitted, do justics to the 
character of White (ef. Memoir of Tennyson, ii, 
176).J W.H, 


WHITE, THOMAS (1650 ?-1 au foun- 
der of Sion College, London, and of (Vhite’s 
professorship of moral philosophy at Oxford, 
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the son of John White, ‘a Gloucestershire 
clothier’ (Chop, Kurly History of the Mera 
chant Taylors, 1888, ii. 833), was born about, 
1650in Tomple Street , Bristol,‘ butdescended 
from the Whites of Bediordshire.’ Ie entered 
as student of Magdalen Hall, Oxford,in 1566, 
duated B.A. 26 June 1570, M.A, 12 Oot, 
578 (Boasn, Register of the Univ. of Ov- 


ford, i, 279), took holy orders and ‘ became 


a noted and frequent preacher of God’s word! 
(Woop, Athena Oxon. 1816, ii. 861). Me 
removed to London, and was rector of St. 
Gregory by St. Puul’s, a short time before 
being madevicar of St. Dunstan-in-the-Weast, 
23 Nov. 1676, In 1678 Francis Coldock 
printed for him ‘A Sermon preached at 
Pawles Crosse on Sunday the ninth of De- 
cember, 1676, London, 8vo, in which he 
attacks thy vices of the metropolis (pp. 45-8), 
and specially refers to theotre-houses and 
playgoing; and also ‘A Sermon preached at 
Puwles Orosse on Sunday ihe thirde of No- 
vember, 1677, in the timo of the Plugue, 
Tiondon, 8vo. The Paul's Oroxs pronachings 
aguiust plays are roferred 10 by Staphon (lox 
son (Playes confuted in Hive Actions, 1600), 
On 11 Dec. 1681 ho received the degres of 
B.D. ond that of D.D. on 8 March [B84 b, 
Fuller states that White ‘was afterwards 
related to Sir Henry Niduny [4q, v.], lord 
duputy of Treland, whose funeral sermon he 
mady, being accounted n goud preacher? 
(Worthies, 1811, ii, 200), i was printed 
under the title of ‘A. Godlie Sermon preached 
the XXT day of Tune, 1686, at Penschurst in 
Kent, at the burial! of the Inte Sir Henrico 
Sidney,’ London, 1686, 8vo. In 1588 ho 
was collated to the prehund of Mora in St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1480 ha printed 
another Sermon at Punlo’s Crosse, proached 
on the a. day, Te was appointed trea 
surer of Salisbury on 21 April 1500, ennon 
of Ohrist Church, Oxford, 1591, and enon 
of Windsor 1698 (Fosrnn, sfdumad Quon, 
1500~1714; Chanx, Reyister of the Uuin, of 
Oxford, pt. ii, p. 88, pt. iii, p.32). In 1618 
he erectod a hospital in Templo SI, | Briatal | 
called the Temple Tospital, for ight) men 
and (wo women, and one man and ona woman 
were afterwards added by himself. Ila en- 
dowed the same with Jands and tenmnents uf 
the yearly value of 62/.,’and in 1622 he gave 
to Bristol certain honsosin Gray's Inn Lana, 
London, of the yearly value of 402, to be 
applied to various charitios (BARKurr, JZist, 
and Antig, of Bristol, 1789, p. 654), Tle long 
had friendly relations with the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, who, on 12 Deo, 1614, 
commonced negotiations for leasing curtain 
gardens in Moorfields from lim (Ononn, fi, 
383), White in his will made ihe company 
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nominator» to eight out of the twenty places 
provided in his almshouses at Sion College, 
and the company were alsn connected as 
auditors with the moral philosophy leciure 
which he had founded at Oxford in 162}, 
with a stipend of 1001. to the render; five 
exhibitions of 52. each were made for scho- 
lars of Magdalen Hall, ond 42, given to the 
principal os well as other sums derived from 
the manor of Langdon Hill, Essex, conveyed 
to the university (Woon, Hist. and Antig. 
of Ovford, 1796, it. 886, m1. ii. 872), 

Ile died on 1 March 1623-4, and was buried 
in the chancel of St. Dunatan-in-the-West, 
Fleet Street. In spite of his widely diffused 
benefactions there was no monument to his 
memory until 1876, when Sion College and 
the trustees of the charities at Bristol causud 
one, designed by Sir A. W. Blomfield, to 
be erected near his grave, Both of his wives 
were buried in the same church. After his 
death the university of Oxford honoured his 
memory in a public oration delivered by 
William Price (1697-1616) (a. v.], the first 
yeader ofthe moral philosophy lecturefounded 
by White, which wasprinted with some Latin 
and Greek vorses, chieily by membors of 
Magdalen IIall, under the title of ‘Schola 
Moralis Philosophiw Oxon, in funere Whiti 
pullata,’ Oxford, 1624, am. 4to, There is a 
evpy of tha book in the Bodleian Libmry. 
At tho back of the title-page is a list of 
White's benofuctions to Oxford. Some 
eopies of the oration seem to have been pub- 
lished separately. 

*Lfo was accused for being a great pluralist, 
though 1 cannot lewn that et once he had 
more than one eure of souls, the reat being 
dignities, as fulau is Lhe aspursion of his 
being a great usnrer’? (Futinr, Morthies, 
L811, ii, 209). Againat these accusations 
his numerons charitiva during his lito and 
by baquest are a suiliciont anawer. By his 
will, dated 1 Oct. 1088, besides a long list of 
amuller legucics, he tet money for lecture- 
ships at St, Pauls, at St. Dunstan’s, and one 
for the Newgate prisoners; but his chief 
dotation was 38,0002 for the purchase of 
promises ‘fit to male a college for a corpora- 
tiun of all {ho ainistera, parsona, vicars, 
lecturers, and curales within London and 
suburbs thereof; ng aly for & convenient 
house or place fast by, to make a conveniont 
ulmeshouse for twonty persona, viz. ton mon 
and ten women.” ‘This was afterwards known 
as Sion College, designed as a guild of the 
clurpy of tho city of London and its suburbs, 
placing them in the same position as most 
other callings and professions who enjoyed 
chartors of incorporalion, and with common 
privileges and property. All his [utin folios 
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were loft to the dean and chapter of Windsor, 
and it 1s worlhy of record that seareely any 
place whenco he derived income or dignity 
was forgotten. Ie requested John Vicars, 
John Downeham, and 4 ohn Simpson to exa~ 
mine and perfect his manuscript sormons and 
lectures on tho Hobrows, and print them, as 
well asa volume of‘ Miscellanca,” from his 
papers, These two wishes were not carried. 
out. To the exertions of John Simpson, his 
cousin, and one of his exceutors are chiefly 
due the charior obtained in 1680 incorporat- 
ing the college, and also the erection of the 
building at London Wall in 1629, where the 
library remained until its removal to the 
new building on the Victoria Embankment 
in 1886, Dr, Simpson was the builder and 
founder of the great library which now forma 
the most striking feature of the institution 
erie History of Sion Colleye, 1724, pp. 


*In tho chambor of Bristol is his picture 
with some vorses under it, which end “ (nique 
Albos coli_portamqne inyenit aperiam "> 
(Baunnrr, Bristol, p. 652), ‘There is also a 


portrait at Sion College. 


[Information from the Rev, W. 11, Milman, 
Mr. I. W. 3B. Nicholson, and My. 1. uppy, See 
alyo Milman's Account of ion College nnd 
of its Library, 1880, and his Brief Account of 
the Library of Sion College, 1807; Lu Neve’s 
Hasti Keclos, Anglicans, 1864, ii, 648; Hen- 
nessy’s Novum Roportorium liceles, Paroch, Lun- 
dinense, 1898, pp. 38, 39, 138; Madan’s Barly 
Oxford Pross, 1895, pp. 121-2; Stowo’s Survey 
of London (Strypa), 1754, i, 1634,] 
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WHITH, TITOMAS (1503~L070), philo- 
sophor and controversialist, who wrote under 
the psuudonyms of Axnivs, AnuLus, and 
Brao.ow or BLAokLow, was born in 1593, 
being the second son of Richard White of 
Tlutton, essex, by his wifo Mary, daughter 
of Wdmnnd Plowden (a, v.} the celebrated 
lawyer. Eo waa carefully educated in the 

Roman catholic religion, and sent while very 
young to the Kinglsh Oollege at St. Omer, 
and alterwards to the college at Valladolid, 
which he entered on 4 Nov, 1609 (Palatine 
Note-book, iii, 103, 176). Subsequonily he 
removed to the [nglish vollege at Douny, 
and, having completed his studies, he was 
ordained priest ut Arras on 25 March 1017 
under the name of Blacloe. Te afterwards 
graduated B.1)., and was employed in teach- 
ing classics, philosophy, and theology in 
Douay College, On 17 Aug, 1623 he sol out 
for Mngland, where some business allairs 
required his attention, and on his return to 
Dousy in the same year he bronght with 
him one of the ribs of Thomas Maxfield (d. 
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1616) [q. v.], who had been executed on 
account of his sacordotal character (Douay 
Diaries, p. 86). . 
On 17 April 1624 he left Douay for Paris 
in order to prosecute his studies in conon law, 
and after a short time he was sent by the 
clergy to settle some afluirs at Rome, where 
he was residing on 21 March 1626-6. On 
his return he was again employed in teaching 
divinity at Douay. In 1683 he was sont to 
Lisbon, where he was nppetnten president of 
the English College. Not long afterwards 
he came to England, and applied himself to 
the exercise of his priestly functions. In 
1660he was again teaching divinity at Douay, 
and. executing the office of vice-president of 
the English College. On retiring from aca- 
demic life he settled in London, and spent 
most of his time in publishing books which 
‘made o great noise in the world.” Wood 
relates that ‘Tlobbes of Malmsbury had o 
eat respect for him, and whon he lived in 
Westminster he would often visit him, and 
he and Hobbes but seldom parted in cool 
blood: for they would wrangle, squabble, 
and acold like young sophisters’ (Athene 
Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii, 1247). White died at 
his lodgings in Drury Lane on 6 July 1076, 
and was buried on the 9th near the pulpit in 
the church of St, Martin-in-the-Ficlds. Ilis 
portrait has been engraved by Vertue. 
White's peculiar philosophical and theo- 
logicnl opinions raised wpa host of adversaries 
from allquarters. Many protestants engaged 
with him wponcontroversial topics, and he had 
several serious quarrels with the secular and 
regular clergy of his own communion, who 
attacked his works with great fory. In par- 
ticular his treatise on the ‘middle state of 
souls’ gave great scandal, Another, which 
drew a persecution upon him, was entitled 
‘Institutiones Sacre.’ Thence the univer. 
sity of Douay drew twenty-two propositions, 
which they condemned under censures, on 
& Nov. 1660, chiofly at the instigation of 
George Leyburn [q. v,], president of the 


eee ege, and John Warner (1628- 
1002) [q.v.], professor of divinity in the 


same house. He was again censured for the 
politica] scheme exhibited in his book en~ 
titled ‘Obedience and Government,’in which 
he was said to assert a universal passive 
obedience to any species of government that 
had obtained an establishment. White's 
object, his adversaries insinuated, was to 
flatter Oromwell in his usurpation, and to 
incline him to favour the catholica in the 
hope of their being influenced by such prin- 
ciples, These and several other writin 

having given great offence, and the see of 
Rome having been made acquainted with 
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their dangerous tendency, especially when 
White bad attacked the pope's personal in- 
fallibility, thoy were laid before the inqui- 
sition and censured by decrees of that court 
dated 14 May 1655 and 7 Sept. 1657, In 
the meantime a number of priesis, who had 
heen educated in the English College at 
Douay, signed a public disclaimer of his 
principles, Ivoniually White recanted his 
opinions, and submitted himself and hia 
writings unreservedly 10 the eatholic church 
and the Tloly Sea (Konnuer, Regiiter and 
Chronicle, p. 625). 

White'ssontimontsmay be bostascortained 
from his edition of William Rushworth’s 
‘Dialogues, or the Judgment of Common 
Sense in the chaice of Religion’ (Varis, 106-4, 
12mo); as well as from ‘An Apology for 
Rushworth’s Dialogues, Wherein the excep- 
tions of tho Lords Falkland and Digby are 
auswer'd, and the arts of Daillé diseoverad? 
(2 parts, Paris, 1651,8vo). Theso works ox- 
hibit a Ohristian without enthusiasm, tolu- 
rant of doubt and discuasion, but at the anmo 
time determined for catholicism asagainst tho 
reformed doctrines, bocanso the uncertainties 
and obseurities of the Neviplures require to 
be corrected by a constant tradition af which 
& permanent authority has guarded the 
deposit. ‘To roly solely upon Seripturo, os 
the protestants did, was only, in his judg- 
ment, a plansiblo way for going on to 
atheism. The question, therefore, was this: 
‘Ta it better to confide in a church or to be 
an atheist?’ 11 was in somo mensura by 
pants! considerations that While would 

ve a man decide upon the choics of ao 
religion (Du Ramusa't, List. de la Philosophie 
en Angleterre, 1875, i, 301-18), 

Among White's numerous worl aro the 
following: 1. ‘De mundo dialogt ircs; 
quibus materia, . . , forma,... causse 
«+ 6 tandem dafinitio rationibus purd & 
natura depromptis aperiuniuy, concludimtur, 
Paris, 1042, 4to, 2 ‘Inetilutionmm Peri- 
pateticarum ad montem., . K, Dighmi 
pars theorica, Ttem appendix theologies do 
Origine Mundi, two parts, Lyons, 1616, 
12mo; 2nd edit, London, 1647, 19mo0; 
translated into English, London, 1646, 12mo. 
8. ‘Institutionum sacrarum Deripntaticia 
inmdiflcatarum; hoe vst, Theologin, super 
fundamentis in Poripatetien Dighwenna jactis, 
extructee, parstheorica ... Tomusascundua,’ 
two parts, [Lyons?], 1052, 12mo, 4. ‘Meng 
Augustini de pratin Adami. Opus herme- 
neuticum., Ad conciliationem gratin et 
liberi arbitrii in vie Dighsane accessorium,’ 
Paris, 1652,]2mo, 5. * Quiestio Theologica, 
auacnade, secundum principin puripatetices 

igbeane ... humani arbitrii libortas sit 
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explicanda et cum gratim efficacia concili- 
anda,’ [Paris, 1662],12mo. 6, ‘ Villicationis 
suse de medio animarum siatu ratio episcopo 
Chaleedonensi [eee Sarr, RicnaRp, 1566-~ 
1666] reddita,’ Paris, 1653, 12mo; this was 
translated by White as ‘The Middle State 
of Souls. From the hour of Death to the 
day of Judgment,’ 1659,12mo. 7, ‘A Oon- 
templation of Heavon: with an exercise 
of love, and a descant on the prayer in the 
Garden. Ty a Catholique gent.’ Paris [Lon- 
don], 1654, 12mo. ‘3 "Sonus Bueecina; 
sive tres tractatua de virtutibus Adei ot 
theologim, de Peneinils carundem, ot de 
erroribus oppositis, Paris, 1664, 12mo0, Co- 
logne, 1659, 12mo, 9, ‘The state of the 
future life, and the present’s order to be 
conridered,’ translated from the Latin, 
London, 1654, 12mo, 10. ‘The Grounds 
of Obodience and Government. Boing the 
best answer to oll that has been lately 
written in defence of Passive Obedience and 
Non Ltesistence,’ 2nd edit. London, 1656, 
12mo, 8rd edit. London [16867], 12mo. 
11. ‘Tabule Suffragiales de terminandis 
Fidei ab ecclesia Catholica fixe: occasione 
Tosserea ev8ovuzms Romane, inscriptie 
adversne folium unum Soni Buccine, Lon- 
don, 1655, 12mo (of. Addit. MTS, 4468, art. 
18), 12, § Huclides Physicna, sive de princi- 

iis naturn stcacheides “G,’ London, 1657, 

2mo. 18. ‘ Muclides Metaphysicus, sive do 
Principiis sapient ite, atoscheiden Ti,’ London, 
1658, (2m0. 14, ‘Exercitatio Geomotrica 
de geomotra indivisibilium ot proportions 
spiralis ad circulum,’ London, 1658, 12mo., 
16. ‘ Controversy-Tingicke, or the method to 
come to truth in debates of religion,’ [Paris], 
1669, 18mo0, 16.‘A Qatachism of Christian 
doctrine, 2nd edit. onlarged, Paria, 1669, 
12mo. 17. ‘ Ohrysuspis seu Scriptorum suo- 
rum in ascientiis obseurioribus Apolopin vice 
propulata tutela geometrica,’ 2 parts [Lon- 
don], 1659, 16mo, 18, ‘ Institutionum 
Kthicaram sive Statere Morum, aptis ra- 
tionum momentis librntm, tomus primus 
(—scoundus) ... anthore TI, Anglo ox 
Albiis Eas(-Saxonum, 2 vols. London, 1660, 
12mo, 19, ‘Religion and Reason mutually 
corresponding and assisting each othor.. .. 
A. roply to the vindioative Answer lately 
published against a Letter, in which the 
senso of a Bull and Council concerning the 
duration of Purgatory was discust,’ Paris, 
1460, 8vo, 20. * Apologia pro Doctrina sua, 
adversus Calumniatores, Authore Thoma 
Albio,’ London, 1661,12m0. 21, ‘Devotion 
and Reason. Wherein modern devotion for 
the dead is brought to solid principles, and 
made rational, in way of answer to J[ames] 
M[umford]'s Remembrance for the living to 
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pray for the dead,’ Paris, 1661, 12mo. 
22, ‘An exclusion of scepticks from all title 
to dispute: being on answer to The Vanity 
of Dogmatizing [by Josoph Glanvil],’ Lon- 
don, 1665, 4to. 


[Biogr. Brit. iv. 2206; Dodd’s Church ist, 
iii, 285, 860-6 ; Grangor’s Biogr. Hist. of Engl. 
Sth edit. ii. 882 ; Hallam’s Lit, of Europo (1864), 
fii. 801 ; Lominus[i.e. Poter Talbot, q.v.], Black- 
lonne Herosis Historia et Confutatio, Ghent, 
1676, 4te; Notes and Queries, 9th gar, vy, 
144; Nonvolle Biogr. Générale, 1868, ri, 162; 
Panzani’s Momoirs, pp. 226, 208 ; Plowden’s Re- 
marks on Panzani, pp. 256-73 ; Roid’s Works, 
ed. Hamilton, 8th odit., 1863, pp. 898, 962; 
Weldon's Chronological Notes, pp. 197, ae! 

. C. 





WHITH, TILOMAS (1628-1698), bishop 
of Peterborough, was the son of Pet er White 
of Aldington in Kent, aud was born thera 
in 1628, His father died soon after his 
birth, and his mother went to reside with 
her near kinafolk the Brockmans of Beach- 
borough near Folkestone. There seems 
little doubt that he attended the grammar 
school at Nowark-on~Irent for some time, 
but John Johnson (1662-1725) [q. v.] of 
Cranbrook claims him os a scholar of the 
King’s School, Canterbury, and he was 
admitted at Cambridge as from the grammar 
school of Wye, after three years’ study there. 
He was admitied a sizar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 28 Oct. 1042, and took 
the degres of BA. in 1616. During the 
Protectorate he held the post of lecturer at 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, 

On 6 July 1660 he potitioned the king for 
tho vicarage of Newark-on-1'ront, which he 
obtained and rosigned in June 1600, when 
he was made rector of Allhallows the Great, 
London. This living he held till 6 July 
1679, when he received the rectory of Bol tos- 
ford in Leicortorshire, On 4 Juno 1683 he 
was creatod D.D. of the university of Oxford, 
and in July following wag mad. chaplain to 
the Lady (afterwards queen) Anno, daughter 
of James, duke of York, on her marriage with 
George, prince of Denmark. Tle was in- 
stalled archdeacon of Nottingham on 13 Aug. 
1083, On 8 Sept. 1686 ho was eleci ed bishop 
of Paterborough, was consecratad on 26 Oct. 
and enthroned by proxy on 9 Nov. IIo re- 
signed tho rectory of Bottesford in the same 
year, The following year he with Nathaniel, 
Orew, third baron Crew [q, v.], bishop of 
Durham, and Thomas Sprat [q. v.], bishop of 
Rochester, was appointed to exorcise eccla- 
slastical jurisdiction in the dioceso of Lon- 
don during the suspension of Tenry cons 
ton (1682-1718) [q.v.] When in April 1688 
flemes IT isape the order for all ministers 
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to read hissecond ‘Declaration of Indulgence’ 
on + May following, White was one of the 
six bishops who with Sancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, petitioned against it, He was 
examined With his fellow petitionera in the 
privy council on 8 June, and committed to 
the Tower the same day; was with them 
brought by writ of habeas corpus to the court 
of king's bench on 16 June, was tried on 
Friday the 29th, and acquitted the following 
morning [see LLorp, WILLIAM, 1627-1717 ; 
and Ken, Tuomas]. With other bishops 
he attended on the king to give counsel 


on 24 Sept., on 8 Oct., and again on 6 Nov., | ye 


when he says ‘we parted under some dis- 
pleasure.’ On that occasion he made a 
personal protestation that he had not in- 
vited the prince of Oar to invade, nor 
did he know any that had done so, in which 
he appears to have been perfectly sincere. 
After the departure of the king he was 
anxious for a regency in order that all public 
matters might proceed in his majesty’s name. 
He was one of the eight bishops who absented 
themselves at the calling of the Convention 

arliament in 1689, refused the oaths to 

William and Mary, was suspended on 1 aan 
1689, and deprived of his sea on 1 Feb, 1690, 

The remainder of his life was spent in 
retirament. On 23 Feb. 1695 he took part 
in the consecration of Thomas Wagstaffa 
{q. v.], and. he accompanied Sir John Fen- 
wick {q. v.] to the scaffold on 28 Jan, 1697. 
Re is said to have written the ‘ Contempla- 
tions upon Life and Death,’ published under 
Sir John’s name in the same year, which 
Lake the Jacobites by a paragraph con- 

emning the design of assassinating King 
William, 

White's oe character was exemplary. 
In his youth he had been remarlable for his 
physical strength and agility. There is a 
story that on one occasion, when accompany- 
ing the bishop of Rochester to Dartford to 
olficiate there, a trooper of the guard insulted 
the two and impeded their Progress. 
reproved the man, who rotaliated by chal~ 
lenging him to gn it ont. <A stiff fight 
ensued, in which White was victorious, and 
the trooper was compelled to ask the bishop's 
pardon, The story amused Charles IT, sho 
laughingly threarened to impeach White for 
high treason for aasaulting one of his guards, 
‘White managed his bishopric with great pru- 
dence and care, struggting hard to reform the 
abuse of pluralities which had crept in (Tan- 
ner MSS. xxxi. 289). He died on 30 May 
too -nd was buried in St. Gregory's vault 

“"inets of St. Paul's, London, be- 
‘l0p.m.on4June, An account 
and the friction in connection 
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with it between the nonjurors and the clergy 
of the cathedral is contained in a letter to 
the archbishop of Canterbury from J. Man- 
devile among the manuscripts at Lambeth 
Palace (MS. 980, No, 22). 

In his early years he was considered a 

d preacher. He wrote ‘A True Re- 

tion of the Conversion and Baptism of 
Isuf the Turk,’ London, 1658. In his will 
he left 102, to the poor of the parish in which 
he should die, 2407, to Newark to be laid out 
in lands, and 10/. annually to be distrihuted 
among twenty poor parishioners above fort; 
ars ofage who on 14 Dec. inthe church pore 
should distinctly repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments without missing or changing a word. 
The rest of the money to go to the vicar. 
A similar sum subject to the like conditions 
was bequeathed io the poor of Peterborough 
and of Aldington. He also left money to 
the poor of Bottesford. He made a present 
to St. John’s Oollega, Cambridge, towards 
the carrying on of the new buildings, and 
left an excellent library to the church of 
Newark, 

There are portraits of White in the preai- 
dent’s residenceat Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in the palace at Peterborough, and in a 
group of the ‘Seven Bishops’ in the National 

ortrait Gallery, London, The last picture 
has been sage red h R. Robinson, E, Cooper, 
pata a = Banek, and . ees There 
are large folio engravings of the hishop b 
J, Drape entidre aad ER White (1688), : 
os 8. Gribelin, and smaller portraits 

y J. Gole, A. Haelwegh (with Dutch 
verses), J, Smith (1686), J. Sturt and J. Oliver 
(mezzotint). Smith (Meczotint Portraite) 
mentions a portraitin oval, engraved by W. 
Vincent, One surrounded by an ornamental 
circular border is in the print-room of the 
British Museum. Letters from White to 
Lord Hatton are among the British Museum 
a (Addit, MS. 29584, ff. 62, 64, 

, £0), 

{Strickland’s Lives of the Seven Bishops, pp. 
132-45; Lives of the English Bishops from the 
Restoration to the Revolution (Nath, Salmon), 
pp. 328-4; Sidehotham's Memorials of King's 
School, Canterbury, p. 61; Mayor’s Admissions 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, p. 66 ; Foster's 
Alumni ; Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1660-1, p. 112; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 249; Nichola’s Lej- 
Gestershire, ii. 90; Wood's Fasti, ii, 392; Le 
Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 586, iii, 162; Gutch’s 
Collectanea Curiosa, i. 335-9, 868, 867, 376, 
$82, 409, 440-1; D'Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, i, 
256-7, 33+, 338, 360-1, 373; Evelyn's Diary, 
ii, 273-5, 286-7, 349; Burnet's Hist, of his own 
Time, 1828; Lee's Life of Kettlewell, p. 481; 
Brown's Apnals of Newark-upoa-Tront, pp» 209— 
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201; Book of Institutions (Record Office), ser. B, 
iii, f, 448 4; information from O, Dack, esq,, 
kindly communicated by E. J. Gray, eaq., of 
Peterborough.) BP. 


WHITE, THOMAS (1830-1888), Cana- 
dian politician, born in Montreal on 7 Aug, 
1830, was son of Thomas White, who emi- 
grated from co. Westmeath in 1826, and 
carried on business as a leather merchant in 
Montreal. On his maternal side he belonged 
to an eae scaly He was educated 
at the High School, Montresl, and began 
life in a merchant's office, but soon turned 
his attention to journalism. A paper read 
by him ata discussion class introduced him 
to the editor of the ‘Quebec Gazette.’ In 
18658 he founded the ‘ Peterborough Review,’ 
and conducted it until 1860, when he tem- 
porarily left; journalism to study law as 2 

reparation for public life. At the end of 
Ie years he returned to journalism, and, 
in partnership with his brother, founded the 
‘Hamilton Spectator.’ His last journalist 
connection was made on hia return from 
England in 1870, when he assumed control 
of the ‘Montreal Gazette.’ This lasted for 
fifteen years. 

Lis first public work was as 9 member of 
the school boards of Peterborough and 
Hamilton, Ontario; and he was for some 
time reeve of Peterborough. In 1867 he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to enter the 
Ontario provincial parlioment, and in 1874, 
1875, and 1876 he made threo fruitless 
efforts to be returned to the Dominion House 
of Commons. In 1878 the constituency of 
Cardwell elected him, and he represented it 
for the rast of his life, 

His special interests ware commercial, but 
the work with which his name will be per- 
manently connected in Canadian politics ia 
the opening up of northern and western On- 
tario and the prairie beyond to emigrants, 
Ho was sent to Britain in 1869 as the first 
emigration agent, and from his mission dates 
the diversion to Ontario of the stream of 
emigration which till then flowed from 
Canada westwards over the borders of the 
United States. In furtherance of his emi- 
gration schemes he was one of the pioneers 
of Canadian railways, and as minister of 
the interior, an appointment he received 
in 1886, he was responsible for the political 
reorganisation of the centre of the country 
after the second Riel rebellion. He died at 
Ottawa on 21 April 1888. Both Canadian 
houses adjourned out of respect. for his 
memory, 


(Cunadian Parliamentary Companion, 1887; 
Montreal Gazette, 28 April 1888] J, R, M. 
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WHITE, WALTER ae ee mis- 
cellaneous writer, born on 28 April 1811 at 
Reading in Berkshire, was the aldest son of 
John White, an upholsterer and cabinet- 
maker of that town. He was educated at 
two local private schools, one of which was 
kept by Joseph Huntley, the father of the 
founder of Huntley & Palmer's well-kmown 
biscuit manufactory. 

At the age of fourtean Walter left school 
and began to learn his father's trade, spend- 
ing much of his leisure in reading and in the 
study of French and German. He continued 
cabinet-making at Reading until 1884, On 
19 April of that year he sailed for tho 
United States of America with his wife and 
children, in the hope of earning more money, 
He worked at his trade in New York and 
Poughkeepsie, but without improving his 
circumstances. Ha has given a detailed and 
pathetic account of his experiences as an 
pogens in an anonymous article entitled 
‘ A Working Man's Recollections of Amerioa’ 
(Knight's Penny Magazine, 1846, i, 97). 
Finally, on 20 May 1839, he returned with 
his iumily to the old world, where he rejoined 
his father’s business. In October 1842 he 
went to London, and, the cabinet-making 
trade being still in 8 depressed condition, he 
accepted 2 situation as clerk to Joseph Main- 
zer ay, enor of ‘Singing for the Million’ 
In the following year he accompanied him to 
Edinburgh, where Mainzer was candidate 
for the chair of music. While at Edinburgh 
‘White attended some lectures to the workin 
classes by James ary ste (1781-18653) (9. *] 
Simpson introduced him to Charles Richa: 
‘Weld [q. v.], then assistant secretary to the 
Royal Society, who offered him the post of 
* attendant’ in the library of that body, 

White entered upon his duties at the 
Royal Society’s rooms in Somerset House on 
19 April 1844, and was officially confirmed 
in the appointment on 2 May, at a snlary of 
802.0 year. His work was at first largely 
mechanical, but increased in importance, 
When Weld retired in 1861, White was at 
once elected to the post of assistant secreta: 
and librarian. In this position he met an 
conversed with many eminent mon; some 
account of his intercourse with them is given 
in his published ‘Journals.’ 

While an ‘ attendant,’ or, as he -waa after- 
wards designated, ‘clerk,’ White began 
serions literary work. Between 1814 and 
1849 he wrote no fewer than two hundred 
articles for ‘Chambers’s Journal’ (Journals, 
p- 93), besides occasional contributions to 
other serials. It was at this time also that 
he began the holiday walks which furnishad 
the material for all his beet known _ 
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These walks he commenced in 1850 with a 
month’s tramp in Ifolland, a narrative of 
which he published under the title of ‘ Notes 
from the Netherlands’ (Chaméers's Journal, 
1858, vol. xy.) : . 

White nesned the eee 
of the Royal Society on 18 Dec. 1884, an 
received a pension to the full amount of his 
salary. He resided at Brixton until his 
death, 18 July 1898, In 1830 he married 
Maria Hamilton. His domestic lot was not 
happy. His wife left him in 1815 (Journals, 
pp. 67, 95), his sons emigrated, and for the 
last thirty years of his life he lived quite 
alone, 

Besides contributions to magazines, he pub- 
lished: 1. ‘To Mont Blanc and Back Again,’ 
London, 1854, 12mo. 2. ‘A Londoner's 
Walk to the Land’s End,’ London, 1845, 8vo; 
Qnd ed. 1861. 8. ‘On Foot through Tyrol 
in the Summer of 185,35,’ London, 1856, 8vo ; 
Ond ed. 1808. 4, ‘A July Woliday in 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia, London, 
1867, 8v0; nd ed. 1868, 6. ‘A Month in 
Yorkshire,’ London, 1858, 8yo; 4th ed. 1861. 
6. ‘Northumberland and the Border,’ Lon- 
don, 1859, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1863. 7, ‘All 
Round the Wrekin,’ London, 1880, 8vo; 2nd 
ed. 1860. §&. ‘Eastern England from the 
Thames to the Humber,’ London, 1865, 2 
vols. 8vyo. 9, ‘Rhymes,’ 1873. 10, § Holi- 
days in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and 
Paneveggio,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 11,‘ Obladis: 
a Tyrolese Sour-Spring,’ Birmingham, 1881, 
8yo. Hoe edited ‘A Sailor Boy's Log-book 
from Portsmouth to the Peiho,’ London, 
1862, 8vo (the ‘sailor boy’ was his third 
son, Henry). 

{The Journals of Walter White, London, 1898, 
8vo; Mon of the Time, 1891; Atheneum, 29 July 
1892; Minutes of Council of the Royal Society 
(unpublished); private information.] H, R. 

WHITE, WILLIAM (1001-1678), di- 
vine, was born of humble he at Wit- 
ney Oxfordshire, in June 1604, He matri- 
culated from Wadham College, Oxford, on 
18 July 1621, graduated B.A. on 25 Feb. 
1625 and M.A. on 27 June 1628, In 1682 he 
became master of Magdalen College school, 
from which post he was ejected by the par- 
liamentary commissioners in 1648. Seyernl 
of his a there became eminent, Through 
the influence of Brian Duppa [q.v.], bishop of 
Salisbury, he obtained about the same time 
the rectory of Pusey, Berkshire, which Wood 
says he kept ‘through the favour of his 
friends and the smallness of its profits’ 

After the Restoration, about 1662, the 
rectory of Applaton was conferred upon him 
by the efforts of Thomas Pierce fa. v.], presie 
dent of Magdalen Oollege and a former pupil 
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of White. De kept both livings until his 
death, at Pusey, on 81 May 1678. He was 
buried on 5 June in the chancel, where a 
flat. stone records his death. By his will, 
Gated 25 Oct. 1677, heleft to his only daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, houses and lands at Bampton 
and West Weale, subject to a charge of 52. 
to be paid to the vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
and his successors, for a catechism at even- 
ing prayer. ‘The house which he had erected 
at Pusey he bequeathed to a son. 

White wrote several works in Latin under 
the name of ‘Gulielmus Phalerius.’ One, 
‘Via oad Pacem Ecclesiasticam,’ London, 
1660, 4to, is in the British Museum, Three 
others are mentioned by Wood. 

Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood's 
Athens Oxon. iii, 1167; Burrow+’s Visitation, 
p. 514; Gardiner's Register of Wadham, p. 62 ; 
Bloxam’s Hist, of Magd, Coll, iii. ae) aca 


WHITH, Sm WILLIAM ARTHUR 

824-1891), diplomatist, the son of Arthur 
White, who was in the British consular 
service, and Eliza Lila, daughter of Lieu-~ 
tenant-general William Gardiner Neville, 
was born in 1824, and educated at King 
William’s College, Isle of Man, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered 
the consular service on 9 March 18657 as 
clerk to the consul-general at Warsaw. He 
eeu acied as consul-general; and on 
9 Jan. 1861 he became vice-consul, agnin 
acting as consni-general for the greater 
art of 1862 and 1868, Tere, with strong 
olish sympathies, he nevertheless com- 
ported himself with such judgment as never 
to offend Russia. On 9 Noy. 1864 he wna 
appointed consul at Danzig, where in 1806 he 
acted also for six months as Belgian consul, 
and during the war of 1870 took charge of 
French interests. On 27 Feb, 1875 he was 
transferred to Servia as British agent ond 
consul-general, This post at last gavo him 
some scope for employing the lmowledge 
which for many years past he had been 
acquiring, and aid the foundation of his 
great influence in dealing with Eastern 
nationalities, Within a few months of 
his arrival in Servia the old Eastern 
question began to assume an acute phase, 
and in June 1876 the Servians, following 
the lead of Herzegovina, declared war againat 
Turkey, Their defeat was followed by the 
conference at Constantinople in December 
1876, There Lord Salisbury was assisted 
by White, and was deeply impressed by 
his knowledge and ability. Through the 
succeeding Russo-Turkish war he remained 
in Servia, but on the erection of Roumanis 
into 9 kingdom he was appointed envoys 
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extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary 
at Bucharest on 8 March 1879. On18 April 
1885 White was nominated envoy-extra- 
ordinary at Constantinople, and was at once 
brought face to face with a question of first 
importence—the legality of the annexation 
of Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria in defiance 
of the treaty of Berlin of 1878, Russia took 
the ground that the treaty must be upheld 
at allcosts. White was convinced that the 
breach of the treaty was really in the inte- 
rests of Europe; and eventually he carried 
his point with the representatives of the 
powers. His action directly contributed to 
the consolidation of Bulgarian nationality, 
and the Bulgarians were not slow to recog- 
nise this, arly in 1886 he was specially 
thanked by the government for his action. 
He was created C.B. on 21 March 1878, 
I.C.M.G. on 16 March 1888, G.C.MLG. on 
28 Jan. 1886, G.C.B, on 2 June 1888, and 
sworn of the privy council cn 29 June 
1888; he was made an honorary LL.D. 
of Cambridge on 17 June 1886. 
On 11 Oct. 1886 White was confirmed as 
special ambassador-extraordinary and pleni- 
otentiary at Constantinople, IIe died at 
Berlin, at the Knuiserhof hotel, on 28 Dec, 
1891. Hoe was buried in the Roman catholic 
church of St, Hedwig, Berlin, on 31 Dee. in 
the presence of representatives of the whole 
diplomatic ond political body. A special 
memorial service was held at Constanti- 


noply 
White showed facility in acquiring the 
languages of those with whom he had to deal. 
He spoke Polish like o native, and was 
equally conversant with Roumanien. In 
Bucharest he would go out into the market- 
lace in the early morning and pick up news 
from the mor He had oa faculty for 
devoting himself to all that bore imme- 
diately on his work; he was a great reader 
of newspapers and blue-books, sifted his 
matter with great acumen, and retained 
‘what he needed with extraordinary accuracy 
and method ; his recollection of personal and 
official occurrences was of the same precise 
and useful character, and he utilised to the 
full, and was appreciated by, the correspon- 
dents ofthe press. Te applied his knowledge 
with a quick insight into motives and con- 
sequences which enabled him to check in- 
trigue without resorting to it himself. He 
was a great lover of Germany, and is said 
to have urged Great Britain to hes the 
triple alliance (Times, 1 Jon. 1891, p, 3). 
The French press paid him the compliment 
of congratulating themselves on his death 
as on hs removal of an obstacle to French 
ambition and expansion (26. 81 Dee. p. 6). 
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White married, in 1867, Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Lewis Rendzior of Danzig, and left 
three daughters. 

[Times, 20 and 30 Dec. 1801, und 1 and 2 Jan. 
1892 ; Foreign Office List, 1891; Burke's Pear- 
age, 1890.] G, A. H. 


WHITEFIELD, GEORGE (1714-1770), 
evangelist and leader of Calvinistic metho- 
dists, sixth son and youngest child of Thomas 
Whitefield (d. 27 Dec. 1716, aged 34), by 
his wife, Elizabeth Edwards (d. December 
1761), was born at the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
on 16 Dec. 1714, His earliest known an- 
cestor was William Whytfeild, vicar of May- 
field, Sussex, 1605, whose son, Thomas Whit- 
fold, was vicar of Liddiard Melicent, Wilt- 
shire, 1664-6, and subsequently rector of 
Rockhampton, Gloucestershire. ‘Thomas was 
succeeded in 1688 os rector of Rockhampton 
by his son, Samuel Whitfeld, and Samuel, in 
1728, by his son, Samuel Whitfield (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon, 1892, iv. 1621), Andrew, 
brother of the last named, had fourteen chil- 
dren, of whom theeldest, Thomas Whitefleld, 
father of George, became a wine merchant 
in Bristol, und later kept the Bell Inn at 
Gloucester. The name is pronounced Whit- 
field. Of Whitefield’s aly years (to 1786) 
a self-accusing history was given by himself 
in ‘A Short Account,’ 1740, 12mo (abridged, 
1766 ; Tvurwan's Life incorporatesthe whole 
of the original). His well-known squint was 
the result of measles in childhood (G1ttizs, 

. 279). He seems to have been a roguish 

d, but with good impulses. His mother 
took pains with his education. She married, 
in 1724, one Longden, an impecunious iron- 
monger at Gloucester. 

In 1726 George went to the St. Mary de 
Crypt school. IIe was fonder of the drama 
thon of classical study, ond, being o born 
actor, took part (‘in girl’s clothes’) in school 

lays before the corporation. Before he was 
Prtoen he persuaded his mother to remove 
him from school, Shortly afterwards, her 
circumstences being ‘on the decline, he 
assisted in the public-house, becoming at 
length ‘a common drawer for nigh a year 
and a half’ During this pexiod the inn was 
made oyer to one of his brothers; he then 
fell out with his sistor-in-law and left the 
inn (the same inn was kept, from 1782, by 
the father of Henry Phillpotts {g. ‘p bishop 
of Exeter). After visiting another brother, 
Andrew, at Bristol, he returned to hie mother, 
who, on the report of one of his school- 
fellows, induced him to prepare for Oxford, 
He went back to school, became  commu- 
nicant on Christmas day 1731, and entered 
as a servitor at Pembrolce College, Oxford, 
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mnatriculating on 7 Noy. 1782. Among his 
contemporaries was William Shenstone the 

t. Tie had pecuniary aid from Lady Eliza- 
beth Hastings [q. v.], through whom pro- 
bably began his connection with Selina Hast- 
ings, countess of Banetae (% v.] 

Before going to Oxford he ‘had heard of 
and loved’ the Oxford methodists. His in- 
troduction to Charles Wesley (1707-1788) 
{ .¥.] was brought about by his sending 

Wesley natice of a case of attempted suicide. 
Charles Wesloy lent him books; he first 
‘knew what true religion was’ through read- 
ing ‘Tha Life of God in the Soul of Man’ 
(1677), by Henry Scougal [q. v.] He copied 
the methodist practices, but was not actually 
admitted to the ‘ society’ till 1735, in which 
year he dates his conversion. At Gloucester, 
where he spent the latter half of that year, 
he formed ‘a little society’ on the methodist 
model. On 20 June 1786 he was ordained 
deacon at Gloucester by Martin Benson (g.:) 
preached his first sermon at St. Mar 
Crypt on 27 June, and graduated B.A. in 
July, The removal of the Wesleys gave him 
the lead of the few remaining Oxford me- 
thodists, During a visit to London he con- 
ceived the idea of joining the Wesleys in 
Georgia, but was dissuaded by friends. His 
first sermon in London was on 8 Aug. at St. 
Botolph's, Bishopsgate, where he captivated 
an audience inclined at: first to sneer at his 
youthful looks. For a few weeks (November 
to December 1736) he officiated for Chatles 
Kinchin (1711-1742) at Dummer, Ham 
shire, and had the offer of ‘ a very profitable 
curacy in London,’ which he declined, though 
in debt, having made up his mind (21 Dee.) 
for Georgia (CHARLES W EsLvY, Journal, 1819, 
i, 69). James Hervey (1714-1768) [q. v.] 
succeeded him at Dummer. Bishop Benson, 
whom he consulted on New Year's day 1787, 
approved his design. It was not carried out 
for a year, spent in missionary preaching, 
chiefly in the west of England and London. 
For two months he was in charge of Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire (his farewell sermon, 
10 May 17387, was edited, 1812, by J. G. 
Dimoek, from a menuseript diisgoraced in that 
year). The Lad ed of his preaching was 
extraordinary; his first printed sermon ran 
through three editions in 1737. He was in 
constant request for charity sermons. 

On 80 Dec. 1737 he went on board the 
Whitaker, which did not leave the Downs 
for ita till 2 Feb. 1788, John Wesley, 
who reached Deal the day before, would have 
stopped him, but did not use the opportunity 
of meeting him (see Wastny, Joun, and 
‘Wuirerreny’s Works, 1771, iv. 56, for 
Wealey’s recouraa to lot on this occasion). 
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He made a fortnight’s stay at Gibraltar, 
where, after seeing high mass, he ‘needed no 
otherargument against papery.’ Thegovernor, 
Joseph Sabine (1662 P-1739) [q. 7h showed, 
him much attention. Among the garrison 
he found « religious society, known as ‘new 
lights ;’ others, belonging to the church of 
Scotland, were known as ‘dark lanthorns.’ 
The journals of his voyage out, sent to James 
Hutton (1715-1795) [q. v.], were printed 
(1788) by T. Cooper. Hutton deprecated 
the publication as surreptitious; it is more 
close to the original than Hutton’s own issue, 
which ran through four editions in the same 
year. Whitefield’s journals were too ego- 
tistic for palllonsion, and they prejudiced 
the methodist cause, Their issuo set an ex- 
ample followad, with more judgment, by 
John Wesley, who began to publish his 
journals in 1740. Whitefield’s Genmis mis- 
sion had moreapparentsuccessthan Wesley's; 
he was a younger man, much more eloquent, 
and unconcerned with disputes about church- 
manship; moreover, he was provided with 
funds ‘for the pore of Georgia.’ He sympa~ 
thised with the colonists, denied by the 
trustees ‘the use both of rum and slaves.’ 
But he bears emphatic testimony to the fact 
that ‘the good which Mr, John Wesley has 
done. . .isinexpressible’ Journal), White- 
field struck out a line of his own by esta- 
blishing schools and projecting an orphan 
house. To collect money for this echeme, and 
to obtain priest’s orders, he left for England 
on 28 ae On his return he spent a fort- 
night in Ireland, well ponived 4 Bishops 
Burscough and Rundloand Archbishop Boul- 
ter. He was ordained at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, on 14 Jan. 1789 by Martin Benson, 
acting for Secker, and on lettera dimissory 
from Edmund Gibson [q. re) rahe of Lon- 
don, who accepted as title Whitefield’s ap- 
pointment by the Georgia trustees 18 minister 
of Savannah. Lady ee interested. 
herself in his ordination, and brought aristo- 
cratic hearers to his preaching, among them 
the famous Sarah, duchess of Marlborough. 
Like Wesley, Whitefield attended tho 
Moravion meetings in Fetter Lane; unlike 
Wesley, he paid visita to leading dissenters ; 
Tsanc atts [q. v.] received him ‘ most cor- 
dially.” He got into trouble by preaching at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, in the afternoon 
ofSunday,4Feb,1739. Morgan, the Friendly 
Society's lecturer, being out of town, had en- 
gaged John James Majendie to supply his 
place. Not knowing this, the stewards had 
sent for Whitefield. Majendie was rudely 
superseded ; of this Whitefield, who wished 
to retire in his favour, was innocent; but 
the matter gave rise to much angry writing 
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against methodists, continued for some 
months by ‘Richard Hooker’ (i.e. William 
‘Webster [q. v.]) in the ‘ Weakly Miscellany.’ 
A consequence was that at Bath and Bristol, 
where he wished to preach on behalf of the 
Georgia orphanage, his overtures were re- 
jected. At Salisbury be visited Susanna 
Wesley, who asked him if her sons ‘ were 
not making some innovations in the church;’ 
he assured her ‘they were ao far from it that 
they endeavoured all they could to reconcile 
dissenters to our communion’ (STEVENSON, 
Memorials ofthe Wesley Family,1876,p. 216). 
He began open-air preaching at Rose Green, 
on Kingswood Hill, near Bristol, on 17 Feb. 
1789. This service converted Thomas Max- 
field, afterwards John Wesley's assistant. 
The pulpits of Bristol churches were now 
opened to him, but on 20 Feb. he was sum- 
monedto thechancellor’scourtand threatened 
with excommunication for preaching without 
license. Bishop Butler, to whom he applied, 
wrote him a favourable letter, promising a 
benefaction towards the orphanage; he gave 
five guineas on 80 May (Trmeman, i. 182, 
283, 849), He was, however, excluded from 
churches, and even from preaching in the 
prison ; only the ‘society’ rooms were open 
to him. Hence he threw himself into the 
work of outdoor preaching, always wearing 
his clerical robes. 

Visiting Wales in March with William 
Seward (1702-1740), brother of Thomas 
Seward [q, v.], he first met Howel Harris 
[q.v.] On 2 April he laid the first stone of 
a school for tha colliers at Kingswood, a 
work taken up by Wesley in the following 
June, At St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, he 
baptisad (17 April) a quaker ‘about sixty 
years of age.’ At Oxford he received ‘a great 
shock’ on hearing that his old friend Kinchin 
had resigned his fellowship, and wasreported 
to be on the point of leaving the church ; he 
looked forward to ‘dreadful consequences’ 
from ‘a needless seperation.” No pulpit was 
open to him in Oxford. In London George 
Stonehouse, vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington, 
invited him to preach, but the churchwarden 
interfered ; accordingly he preached (27 April) 
in the churchyard, standing on a tombstone, 
‘to a prodigious concourse of people.’ His 
first open-air sermon at Moorfields (then a 
‘wooded pe) was on 29 April, before church 
time. At morning service the same day he 
ag a Aer ee Fe a Oneal 

y Jose Ta .v.] at Christ 
Newpats, and pals that ‘the preacher 
‘was not 40 calm as I wished him. Trapp 
‘was backed up by the ‘Weekly Misce : 
Whitefield ee Soagrave [q.v.] Dod- 
Gridge heard Whitefield in May on Kenning- 


ton Common, and thonght him rash and 
enthusiastic, ‘a weak man, much too posi- 
tive’ (Humpureys, Correspondence of Dod- 
dridge, 1829, iii, 381). Bishop Benson, dis- 
approving of his itinerant labours, ‘ affection- 
ately admonished’ him ore only where 
he was ‘lawfully appointed,’ o suggestion at 
which, replied Whitefield (9 July), ‘my blood 
runs chill,’ He had already (10 March) 
begun. a correspondence with Ralph Erskine 
[a y.], the Scottish seceder, whose sermons 
e had read. Whitefield wrote (28 July) 
‘My tenderest affections await the associate 
presbytery’ (constituted 6 Dec. 1788). It 
has been said that in Whitefield’s sermon 
(Gen. iii, 15) at Stoke Newington (81 July) 
‘to about twenty thousand people,’ he gives 
prominence for the firat time to the Cal- 
viniatic doctrine of election ; but this sermon 
(‘The Serpent beguiling Eve,’ 1740, 8y0) 
has been confused with a later sermon ( The 
Seed. of the Woman,’ &., 1742, are) from 
the same text (IyERMAN,i. 278). Onl Aug. 
Bishop Gibson issued a pastoral in which 
‘enthusiesm,’ as manifest in Whitefield’s 
journals, iscondemned; Whitefield, in reply, 
offered atin ‘the dilemma af either allow- 
ing my divine commission, or denying your 
want Parke, iv. aa). a) 
On 14 Aug. 1789 he embarked for Ame- 
xica in the Elizabeth, taking with him 
William Seward and Joseph Periam (an 
attorney's clerk, whose father, thinking him 
ys ad put him into Bedlam for three 
weeks), any landed in America on 80 Oct, 
and visited Philadelphia on 2 Nov.; thence 
he visited New York. Ho left Pennayl- 
vania on 29 Nov. to make his way through 
Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, to Georgia. 
Hia preaching, welcomed by ‘all but his 
own church’ (Letter of Benjamin Colnan, 
D.D.), was mainly in presbyterian meeting- 
houses and the open air. There is no better 
testimony to its power than that of Ben- 
jomin Franklin, who writes, ‘It was wonder- 
ful to see the change soon made in the 
menners of our inhabitants’ (Memoirs, 1818, 
i, 85), THe reached Savannah on 11 Jan. 
1740, bringing with him 2,530/. (about half 
collected in America) towards the orphan- 
age, for which the Georgia trustees had 
ted him five hundred acres of Jand, 
at once hired 1 house, and on 25 March 
began a building, to be called Bethesda, 
For the remainder of his life the main- 
tenance of this institution was an important 
factor in his work, compelling him to travel, 
and inspiring him to preach (T'YERMAN, i, 
850). Daring thirty years of its manage- 
ment he expended on it, from his private 
resources, 8,299/, (#0, ii, 681), 
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On a visit to Charleston, South Carolina, 
in March 1740, he got into an unwise con- 


troversy with the commissary, Alexander 


Garden (1685-1755) (see under GaRpgN, 
ALEXANDER], rector of St. Philip's, who 


preached against him, Whitefield retorting 


from @ dissenting pulpit, and carrying the 
quarrelinto print. He undertook to prove that 
Tillotson ‘knew no more about true Chris- 
tianity than Mahomet,’ an expression which 
he fathered on Wesley, ‘if I mistake not.’ 
On 4 April he wrote an unavailing propos 


of marriage to Elizabeth Delamotte of Blen- 


don, Kent, sister of Charles Delamotte, Wes- 
ley’s companion to Georgia (TYERMAN, i. 
369). Revisiting Philadelphia in April, he 
lended as usual for the orphan house, 
Franklin, whom he employed as printer, had 
advised him on economic grounds to build 
the house at Philadelphia, and refused to 
contribute to the Georgia scheme. But, 
hearing Whitefield preach, he ‘began to 
soften,’ and concluded to give copper; 
‘another stroke’ decided him to give silver; 
at the finish he ‘ emptied’ his ‘pocket into 
the collector's dish, gold and all.” Tis fol- 
lowers in Philadelphia founded there (17-43) 
a presbyterian congregation. Whitefield 
himself projected ‘a school for negroes in 
Pennsylvania ;’ five thousand acres of land 
were bought for the purpose. Seward went 
to England to collect funds, but the plan 
ended with his untimely death. 


Nominally the Anglican incumbent of 


Savannah, Whitefield was acting in effect as 
a minister at large, leaving James Haber- 
sham, the schoolmaster (a layman), to read 
prayers and sermons in his place. He him- 
self discarded the surplice; always prayed, as 
well aspreached, extempors; constantly offi- 
ciated in dissenting meeting-houses, and 
savern! times put Tilly, a baptist minister, 
into his pulpit. Visiting Charleston in 
July 1740, he was cited (7 July) to appear 
on 15 July before the commissary to answer 
for certain irregularities, ‘chiefly for omit- 
ting to use the form of Pee prescribed 
inthecommunion book’ He duly appeared. 
Garden and four other clergymen constituted 
the commissary's court. Jive days (on each 
of which Whitefield preached twice to large 
audiences) were spent in arguing questions 
of jurisdiction; Whitefield appealed to chan- 
cory, and on 19 July was bound under oath to 
lodge his appeal within a twelvamonth, depo- 
siting 107. as guarantee. The appeal was duly 
made; but as it did not come to a hearing 
within a year and e day, Garden again sum- 
moned Whitefield, and, in his absence, pro- 
nounced a decree of suspension. This is 
said to have been the first trial in any 
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Anglican ecclesiastical court in a British 
colony. 

Whitefield was invited to Boston Gep- 
tember 1710) by Benjamin Colman, D.D, 
(1673-1747), of Brattle Street congregation, 
& correspondent of TIenry Winder te vel 
and in close alliance with English dissent, 
He preached against the liberalism which 
was making its way into [larvard College; 
there is no doubt thet his influence did much 
to stem the tide of doctrinal indifference 
land. He gave new vitality to the Oal- 
vinistic position, and this reacted on his own 
teaching. Hence Wesley's ‘free grace’ 
sermon (of which Wesley had sent a copy to 
Garden) drew from Whitefield a ‘ Letter’ of 
remonstrance (24 Dec. 1710). Ita publica- 
tion (March 17-41), which Charles Wesley 
tried to avert, made the breach between the 
‘two sorts of methodists’ Sal asst orks, 
viii. 835). The personal alienation was 
shortlived; Wesley says the troublo ‘ was 
not merely the difference of doctrine,’ but 
‘rather My. Whitefield’s manner’ (75. xi, 468), 
It must be owned that there was ‘manner’ 
on both sides. The followers of Wesley and 
Whitefield henceforth formed rival parties. 

Whitefield left Charleston on 16 Jan. ond 
reached Falmouth on 11 March 1741, From 
this date he ceased to writojournals; but nar- 
ratives of his work from hisown pen were sup- 
plied in the ‘Christian IListory’ (1740-7), the 

Full Account,’ 1747,12mo,and the ‘Further 
Account,’ 1747, 8vo. To provide a preaching 
place for him while in London, his frienda 
aa a site a little to the north of 

esley’s Foundery, and erected ‘a large 
temporary shed’ known as the tabernacle. 
This was opened about the middle of April 
1741, and became the headquarters of White- 
field’s London work. It was replaced by a 
brick building on the seme site, opened on 
10 June 1763, The Moorfields tabernacle 
suggested the Norwich tabernacle, erecied 
for James Wheatley in 1761. Whitefield’s 
rag tabernacle was opencd on 26 Nov, 

756. 

On 10 ae 1741 Ralph Erskine wrote 
entreating Whitefield to visit Scotland. 
The members of the ‘ associate presbytery’ 
had now (1740) been formally excluded 
from the ministry by the general assembly. 
Erskine, who wished Whitefield to cost in 
his lot entirely with the ‘associate presby~ 
tery,’ made it a condition that he should not 
preach in the pulpits of their ‘persecutors,’ 
A t this limit Whitefield wrote frankly 
to Ebenezer Erskine[q, v.] as well asto Ralph, 
desiring to be ‘neuter as to the particular 
reformation of churchgovernment,’ Ebenezer 
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Erskine felt it ‘unreasonable’ to seek to 
identify Whitefield with the seceding orga- 
nisation, and found a way out of the difficulty 
by suggesting that he might preach at the 
invitation not of ‘our corrupt clergy’ but of 
‘the people.’ “Whitefield arrived at Dun- 
fermline on 80 July 1741 on a visit to 
Ralph Erskine, who at once tackled him on 
the subject of his episcopal ordination. Writ- 
ing (31 July) to his brother, he aifirms that 
Whitefield told him ‘he would not have it 
that way again for a thousand worlds; ’ as 
for refusing invitations to preach, he would 
‘embrace’ the offer of ‘a jesuit priest or & 
Mahomedan,’ in order to testify against 
them. He met and conferred with the 
‘associate presbytery’ on 56 Aug. It was 
on this occasion that he gave his famous 
answer, when besought to preach only for 
‘the Lord’s peopla,’ that ‘the devil’s people’ 
were in more need of preaching. Finding 
thet he was resolved to be strictly noutral 
on ecclesiastical polities the associate pres- 
byters disavowed him. Adam Cib { x 
published ‘A Warning’ (1742, 12mo 
against ‘this foreigner, to prove that 

hitefield’s ‘ whole doctrine is, and his suc- 
cess must be, diabolical.’ The ‘ associate 
presbytery’ in its act of 23 Dec. 1743 enu- 
merates ‘the kind reception’ given to White- 
field among the sins of Scotland. His popu- 
larity was very great: in thirteen weeks he 
visited some thirty towns and had huge 
open-air audiences. His detractors observed 
that ‘he was inflexible about the article of 
gathering money’ (WaxstDy, Anecdotes, 
1872, p. 281); they forgot to add that this 
was necessary for his benevolent schemes. 
In October he was the guest at Melville 
House, Fifeshire, of Alexander, fifth carl of 
Leven and fourth earl of Melville (d. 1754), 
the royal commissioner to the general as- 
sembly, 

Leaving Edinburgh on 29 Oct. 1741, he 
rode to Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, the 
residence of a widow, Elizabeth James (horn 
Burnall), a friend of Wesley, who calls her 
‘a, woman of candour and humanity’ (Wxs- 
ier, Works, i821). Whitefield married her 
on 14 Nov. 1741 at St. Martin’s, Caerphilly, 

arish of Eglwsilan, Glamorganshire. He 
eataide up his mind to marry (19 Oct. 1740); 
but no previous courtship of rs, James is 
known. She was ten years his senior, and 
had neither fortune nor beauty (his own ac- 
count), but was a‘ tender nurse’ anda woman 
of strong mind, proved more than once in 
trying circumstances ; she ‘set about makin 
cartridges’ when the Wilmington, boun 
for Georgia, seemed in danger of attack by a 
Dutch fleet ( Forks, ii. 68); and on another 
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vecasion, as Whitefleld noted in her funeral 
sermon, bade her husband ‘play the man’ 
(Christian Miscellany, 1856, p. 218), Un- 
happiness in his married life has been in- 
ferred from the language of John Berridge 
[q. y.], who unworthily calls the wives 
of Wesley and Whitefield ‘a brace of 
ferrets’ (Cttnpstonn, p. 600); and from the 
testimony of Cornelius Winter erase 
who was an inmate (1767-9) in Whitefield's 
house during his wife’s declining days, but 
who does not Jay all the fault on the lady 
as, Memos of Winter, 1809, p. 80). 

he died on 9 Aug. 1788, and eight months 
after her death Whitefield writes (11 March 
1769), ‘TI feel the loss of my right hand 
daily.’ They had one child, John, born at 
Hoxton on + Oct. 1748, baptised publicly at 
the Moorfields tabernacle, buried at Glou- 
cester on 8 Feb, 1744 (Register of St. Mary 
de Crypt). 

Within a week after his marriage White- 
field started on a missionary tour in tho 
west. At Gloucester ond Painswick he 
preached in parish churches, after long ex- 
clusion. From London he embarked for 
Scotland on 2G May 1742, reaching Edin- 
burgh on 3 June, JIis second visit to 
Scotland stimulated the famous revival 
at Cambuslang, Lanarkshire, just begun by 
William M‘Culloch (1692-1771), the parish 
clergyman. The penitents were seized with 
hysteria and convulsion (Rozz, Faithful 

‘arrative, 1742; reprinted 1840), pheno- 
mena denounced by seceders as renowing 
the excesses of the Camisards (Fisnxr, 
Review, 1742). Correspondence with Wee- 
ley was resumed in October, and the personal 
relations of the two leaders were henceforth 
cordial, Whitefield was back in London on 
6 Nov. He presided at the fhet conference 
of Calvinistic methodists held at Watford, 
near Caerphilly (Ilueuns, Lifeof H. Harris, 
1802, p. 228), on 6 Jan. 1748, precedin; 
Wesley’s conference by a yeor and a half, 
It consisted of four clergymen, including 
Deniel Rowlands [a v.], and ten Inymen, 
including Marris, umphreys, and Cennick, 
the latter two having deserted Wesley for 
Whitefield. At the second conference 
(6 April) Whitefield was ‘chosen, if in 
England, to be always moderator,’ Harris to 
be moderator in his absence (Gospel Maga- 
zine, 1771, p. 69; Hueuns, p. 240). Ata 
later conference in the eame year it was 

d ‘not to separate from the established 
church’ (Works, ii. 88). Five years after 
wards Whitefield admits in a letter to 
Wesley (1 Sept. 1748) that he must leave 
to others the formation of ‘societies,’ and 
give himself to general preaching (73, ii, 169), 


Whitefield go Whitefield 
Hence he put Harris in charge (27 April | (Zuthusiasm qf Methodists and Papists com- 
1749) of the Moorfields tabernacle and other | pared, 1749-51, 8 pts.), were mainly, directed 
English societies. After his rupture with | against Whitefield. Lavington ed been 
Rowlands (May 1750), Harris seceded to j nettled by a sham ‘charge’ published in his 
form an association of his own (Huanss, p. | name by some unknown person during 1748, 
864), Rowlands heading the main body. and containing methodist sentiments. In the 
In September 1748 edariies preached | Grace Murray episode [see Wesiny, Sonn} 
at the tabernacle, ond was taken to task | Whitefield followed Charles Wesley's bid- 
(20 Sept.) by Isaac Watts for ‘sinking the | ding, though he told John Wesle that in 
character of a minister, and especially a| hia judgment Grace Murray was his wife, 
tutor, among the dissenters, so low thereby’ | He visited Ireland in May 1761, remaining 
(Humpuesys, Correspondence of Doddridge, | till July, when he embarked from Belfast 
1829, iv, 2854), Next month Doddridge | for Scotland. The impression he made in 
opened his pulpit at Northampton to White- | Ireland seems to have been very transitory, 
field, and was warmly censured by Nathaniel, | His fourth visit to America (October 1761- 
son of Daniel Neal [q. v.], and by Jobn | May 1762) was curtailed by his wish to ain 
Barker (1682-1762) [q. v.) (i. pp. 275 sq.) | from the Georgia irustees, before their 
They considered that any ailienis with | charter expired, certain priviloges for his 
methodiam would prejudice their relations | orphan house, His hymn-book (1763), which 
with the established church, Others main- | in 1796 had passed through thirty-six edi- 
tained that field-preaching was not protected | tions, was compilod for the new-built taber- 
by the Toleration Act. Richard Smalbroke | nacle. During o visit to Scotland (July- 
fav.) had charged against methodists in 1748, | August1753) a playhouse at Glasgow against 
aving Whitefield especially in view. Taking | which he had declaimed was pulled down 
his wife with him, Whitefield embarked for | (Scots Magazine, 1758, p. 861). Detained a 
America at Plymouth on 10 Aug, 1744, and | month at Lisbon, on his way to Amotica, he 
reached New York on 26 Oct, Ilis stay | wrote and published (1755) graphic accounts 
in America lasted till 2 June 1748, His| of the religious observances there, On this 
success was achieved in the face of opposi- | his fifth visit to America (Ma: 1764~May 
tion from New England ministers, many of | 1755) the M.A. degree was conferred on him 
whom wrote strongly respecting his irregu- Gyeabs 1764) y New Jersey College. 
lar methods. Testimonies against him were he eight years from May 1755 to Juno 
issued by the faculties of Harvard (28 Dec, | 1768-were spent hy Whitefield in the United 
1744) and Yale (25 Feb. 1745). Towards | Kingdom (ecenting a trip to Holland in 
the Sree of his orphan house he purchased | 1762). Ina remarkable letter (2 Jul: 1756) 
March 1747) ‘a plantation and slaves’ in | Franklin wrote: ‘I sometimes wish that you 
lcuth Carolina, holding it ‘impossible for | and I wero jointly employed by the crown 
the inhabitants to subsist without the use| to settle a colony on the Ohio’ (Zvangelical 
of slaves’ (Christian History, 1747, p. 84), | Magazine, 1808, p. 61). On 7 Nov. 1756 
an opinion which he reiterated in a letter | Whiteficld opened the chapel in Tottenham 
(6 Dec. 1748) to the Georgian trustees | Court Road (rebuilt 1899); at tho laying of 
(Works, ii, 208). The ‘lawfulness of keep-| the foundation in the previous June Ne hed 
ing slaves’ he defended (22 March 1761) on| the countenance of enjamin Grosvenor, 
bi oes (1, ii, 404), D.D. [q. v.], Thomas Gibbons Iq. v.], and 
Shortly after his return, Lady Huntingdon | Andrew Gi ‘ord [q. v.], representing the three 
made him (August 1748)one of her domestic | sections of protestant dissent, He constantly 
chaplaina, following the course by which, | visited Scotland, and in 1767 heard thedebates 
hefore toleration, nonconforming clergy had | in the general assembly on the case of Alex- 
been protected. Bolingbroke wrote to her| ander Carlyle, D.D. [q. v.], prosecuted for 
that the king had ‘represented to his grace | attending the re resentation of the tragedy 
of Canterbury’ [Herring] ‘that Mr, White- | of “Douglas by John Home[g.v.} In 1760 
field should be advanced to the bench, as | Whitefield cue Squintum ’) wea burlesqued 
the only means of putting an end to his| by Samuel oote[q. v.]in the‘ Minor’ “The 
preaching’ (TrurMan, ii. 104), During a | performance let loose a flood of discreditable 
visit of six weeks to Scotland (September- facigcons and caricatures. Of numerous 
October 17418) tha synods of Glasgow, | animadversions by Whitefield’s friends, none 
Lothian, and ‘erth passed resolutions in- | were moreeffective than John Wesley's three 
tended to exclude him from churches. In| letters to ‘Lloyd's Evening Post’ in Novem- 
November he visited Watts on his death-| ber and December 1760. In the ‘Register 
bed. The attacks on methodism by George | Office’ (1761), hy Joseph Reed [q. vi}, 
Lavington [q. v.], which began in 1749] Whitefield is introduced as ‘Mr, Fatale 
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light ;’ in the ‘ Methodist’ (published 1761, 
but never acted) he figures again -aa 
‘Squintum.’ These attacks, which were felt 
to be unworthy, raised Whitefield’s repute 
instead of injuring it. Te was seriously ill 
at the time, and for nearly a iwelvemonth, 
from March 1671, was practically disabled 
from preaching. He felt, too, the pressure 
of financial obligations connected with his 
hilanthropic undertakings, On4 June 1763 
e started from Greenock in the Fanny, for 
hia sixth voyage to America. During his 
atay there of two years he exerted himself 
in procuring gifts of books for Harvard 
College library, lately burned (forks, iii. 
807). His preaching powers were still 
limited, but his popularity showed no dimi- 
nution. He reached England again on 
7 July 1765 much enfecbled. On 6 Oct. he 
opened Lady Huntingdon’s chepel at Bath. 
Wealey, who met him in London on 28 Oct., 
describes him as ‘an old, old man, fairly 
worn out... though he hos hardly seen fifty 
ei (Waster, Journal), Yethe continued 
is missionary tours and his open-air preach- 
ing. From 17 June 1767 to 12 Feb, 1768 
he corresponded with Secker japects the 
conversion of his orphanage into a college, 
Ile was willing thet the first master should 
be an Anglican clergyman, but refused to 
narrow the foundation by excluding others 
in the future, or by making the daily use of 
the common prayer-book a statutable obli- 
gation, On these points the governor and 
council of Georgia werewithhim. In August 
1767 he attended Wesley's conference with 
Howel Harris. His wife, who died 9 Aug. 
1768, was buried in Tottenham Court Road 
chapel. She left him 700/, Heopened Lady 
Huntingdon’s college at Trevecca on 24 Aug. 
1768, and her chapel at Tunbridge Wells on 
23 July 1769, ITis last sermons in England 
were preached at Ramsgate on 16 Sept., 
shortly before his final embarkation for 
America, Imis assistant, whom he left in 
charge of the London chapels, wes Torial 
Joss (1781-1797), formerly o. sea-captain. 
His last public work was the settlement 
of a scheme for his ‘orphan house academy,’ 
or Bethesda College. He might probably 
have obtained for it a charter had he placed 
it under the direction of the state authorities, 
but he bequeathed the whole institution to 
Lady Huntingdon (the main building was 
destroyed by fire in June 1778, and never 
rebuilt). Leaving Savannah on 24 April 
1770, he moved about Pennsylvania and 
New England, preaching nearly every day. 
His last letter was written on 23 Sept.; his 
last sermon, two hours in | and full 
of vigour, was given at Exetar, New Hamp- 
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shire, on 29 Sept. That evening he reached 
the manse of Jonathan Parsons (1705-1776), 
foe minister of Newburyport, 
assachusetts, whom he had converted from 
Arminianism. He was to have preached 
nex morning, and was going to bed tired, 
but was prevailed on to address, from the 
staircase, & gathered throng till his bed 
candle burned out, During the night he 
was seized with asthma, as he thought; it 
was probably angina pectoris (TyeRMaN), 
Ho died at six o'clock in the morning of 
80 Sept. 1770, and was buried at his own 
desire in a vault beneath the pulpit of the 
pee meeting-house, Federal Street, 
ewburyport. Among the pall-bearers was 
Edward Bass (1726-1803), rector of St. 
Paul’s, Newburyport, afterwards (1797) firat 
bishop of the protestant episcopal church in 
Massachusetts, The coffin was opened in 
1784, when the body was found perfect; in 
1801 it was again opened, the flesh was 
gone, but the ‘gown, cassock, and bands’ 
remained (Trerman, ii, 602). Later, the 
‘main bone of the right arm’ was stolen by 
an admirer and sent to England, but restored 
in 1887 (2b. p. 606), AtNewburyport there 
is a monument, erected in 1828 (figured in 
Hansa). An inscription to bis momory 
was added to the marble monument erected 
to his wife in Tottenham Court Road — 
(Griuins, p. 277), This monument has 
since perished ; the chapel, now [1900] re- 
building, will contain a memorial. Funeral 
sermons Were very numerous. The most im~ 
portant are those by Parsons and by Wesley; 
the latter was delivered both at the taber- 
nacle and at Tottenham Court Road, in 
accordance with Whitefield’s own request. 
His will is Pentel by Gillies, and reprinted 
by Philip; ha died worth about 1,400/. 
Whitefield’s unrivalled effectsas a preacher 
were due to his great power of realising his 
subject, and to his histrionic genius, aided 
by a fascinating voice of great compass and 
audible at immense distances (FRANKLIN, 
Memoirs, 1818, i, 87). Lord Chesterfield, 
hearing him portray a blind beggar as he 
tottered over the edge of a pracipice, 
bounded from his seat and exclaimed, ‘ Good 
God! he’s gone 1’ (Waxaxey, 1872, p. 197; 
for a vivid description of the potency of his 
rhetoric see Lecxy, Hist, of England, ii, 
562 sq.; for its effect on Hume, GLEpstonn, 
p. 878). His printed sermons by no means 
in his reputation; it should be remem- 
Peet te eee over eighteen thousand 
sermons; only sixty-three were published 
by himself, forty-six of them before he was 
twenty-five years of age, Eighteen other 
sexmons in print were published from short= 
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hand notes, unrevised. The warmth of his 
expressions, and en incautious frankness of 
statement in his autobiographical writings, 
laid him open to ridicule and undeserved 
reproach. It was primarily against White- 
field that the more persistent attacks upon 
methodiom were levelled. Apart from his 
evangelistic work he was in many ways a 
pioneer, With none of the administrative 
genius by which Wesley turned suggestions 
to account, he anticipated Wesley's lines of 
action to a remarkableextent. He preceded 
him in making Bristol e centre of methodist 
effort; he was beforehand with him in 
publishing journals, in founding schools, in 
pacteing open-air preaching, and in calling 
is preachers to a conference. His religious 

riodical, ‘The Christian History ’ (begun 
in. 1740), may be looked upon as a predecessor 
of the ‘ Arminian Magazine’ (1778). 

Whitefield’s complexion was fair, his eyes 
dark blue and small; ongioally slender, he 
became corpulent from his fortieth year, 
though his diet was spare, and a cow-heel 
his favourite luxury. Like Wesley, he rosa 
at four; his punctuality was rigid, his love 
of order extreme; ‘he did not think he 
should die easy, if he thought his gloves 
were out of their place’ (WINTER, p. 82), 
He was ‘irritable, but soon appeased’ (46, 
p. 81); his beneficence was the outcome of 
the fences glow of his affections. 

The National Portrait Gallery has 2 por- 
trait, painted about 1737 by John Woolas- 
ton, in which Whitefield is depicted as 
preaching from a pulpit; a female figure in 
front of the congregation is supposed to re- 

resent his wife. Uther portraits are by 
Nathaniel Hone fa v.], engraved by Picot; 
and (1768) by John Russell (1745-1806) 
[a ¥ , engraved in mezzotint by Watson. A 
whole-length mezzotint (1748) by F. Kyte 
is said by Gillies to be the best likeness of 
him in his younger years. Mis effigy in wax 
was oxecuted (during his lifetime) by Rachel 
Wells of Philadelphia, and was given to 
Bethesda College; another was by lier sister, 
Mrs. Patience Wright of New York (Gris, 
pp. 280, 358). Caricatures are very numerous, 

Whitefiuld’s ‘Works’ were edited, 1771-2, 
6 vols. 8vo, by John Gillies, D.D. [q. v.] 
The collection contains letters, tracta, and 
sermons, with a few pieces previously un- 
published. It doas not contain the auto- 
biographical pieces, the ‘Short Account’ 
(1740), the seven ‘Journals’ (issued between 
1788 and 1741; none of them republished 
in full since 17-44), the ‘ Christian History’ 
(1740-7), the ‘Full Account’ (1747), and 
the ‘Further Account’ (1747). In 1766, 
12mo, Whitefield published ‘The Two First 
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Parts of his Life, with his Journals revised, 
corrected, and abridged.’ The follest biblio- 
graphy of original editions of Whitetield’s 
publications will be found embedded in 
Tyermun’s ‘Life He wrote prefaces to 
several works; notably, a brief ‘recommen- 
datory epistle’ to an ‘ Abstract,’ 17389, 12mo 
(made by Wesley), of the ‘ Life’ of Thomas 
Halyburton [q. v.]; and a preface to a folio 
edition, 1767, of the works of Bunyan, 
Julian does not include him in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ asa hymn-writer, and it is doubtful 
whether any of the verses which he uses as 
the expression of his own feelings are strictly 
original, Tis alterations of the hymns of 
the Wesleys drew from John Weasley (who 
does not name him) the scornful remarls in 
the preface to his hymu-book of 1780. 

[The Short Account, Journals, Christian 
History, Full Account, Further Account, and 
Letters of Whiteflald ave the primary authorities 
for his biography. The Memoirs, 1772, by 
Gillies, is a carcful pieca of work, which has 
beon often re-edited, but not always improved, 
The Life and Times, 1882, by Robert Philip 
{a. v.) (criticised by Sir Jnmes Stephen, Edin- 

urgh Review, July 1838), is very full but 
discursive. The Life and Travels, 1871, by 
Gledstone, is the best for general use. The Life, 
1876-7, 2 vols., by Tyerman, is a nearly ex. 
haustive compendium of materials, Of bio- 
graphies published in America, the Life, 1846, 
by D. Newell, and the Life, 1866, by D. A. Harsha, 
may be mentioned, A Faithful Narrative of the 
Life, 1789, is by a friend, but the Lifo... 
by an Impartial Hand, 1739, and Genuine and 
Secret Memoirs, 1742, are anonymous Jampoons, 
See also Jay’s Memoirs of Cornelius Winter, 
1809, pp. 72 8q.; Life and Times of Selina, 
Cuuntess of Huntingdon, 1839, 2 vols.; Richurd- 
son’s George Whitefield, Centenary Commemo- 
ration of Tottenham Court Chapel, 1857 ; Wake- 
ley’s Anecdotes of Whitefield, 1872 ; Macaulay's 
Whitefield Anecdotes, 1886; Stratford’s Good 
and Great Men of Gloucestershire, 1867, pp. 
232 sq; Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 
1881. 1i,; Winsor’s Hist. of America, vol. y, 
passim ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888, iv. 1541, 
1892, iv. 1621; oxtract from register of St. Mary 
do Crypt, Gloucester, por Rey. W. Lloyd.} 
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WHITEFOORD, CALEB (1734-1810), 
wit and diplomatist, the natural son of 
Colonel Charles Whitefoord i ¥.], Was 
born at Edinburgh in 1781 and educated at 
James Mundell’s school and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity (matriculating on $ March 1748), 
His father acquiesced in his objections ta 
entering the ministry, and placed him in the 
counting-house of a wine merchant, Archi- 
bald Stewart, of York Buildings, London. 
During 1756 (haying in the meantime set 
up in the wine business at 8 Craven Street), 
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Whitefoord was in Lisbon in connection 


with his trade, and sent home a vivid ac- 
count of the earthquake. Benjamin Frank- 
lin waa his neighbour in Craven Street for 
sume time; they became intimate, and their 
intimacy led to Whitefoord being chosen by 
Shelburne in 1782 as intermediary between 
Franklin, as minister of the United States 
at Versailles, and the British government. 
Whitefoord accompanied Richard Uswald 
{q. v.] to Paris in April and served for a 
year as secretary to the commission which 
concluded the peace with America, Burke, 
to express his poor opinion of the pleni- 
potentiaries chosen, described Oswald as o 
simple merchant and Whitefoord as a mere 
‘diseur de bons mots.’ It was not until 
1798 that a pension of 2002, a year was 
secured to Whitefoord for his services. 
Whitefoord’s contributions to the ‘ Public 
Advertiser? the ‘St. James's Chronicle,’and 
other newspapers were numerous, his line 
being political persitlage and his aim to 
reveal the humorous side of party abuse. 
The ministry would have liked a pamphlet 
on the Falkland Islands difficulty from his 
en in 1771, and it was he who recom- 
mended that the task should be assigned to 
Dr, Johnson. The latter thought highly of 
Whitefoord’s essays in the periodical press, 
and Caleb was one of the guests at the 
Shakespeare Tavern when Johnson took the 
chair on 15 March 1773, prior to the first 
erformance of ‘She stoops to conquer,’ 
Sany of his best squibs, such as ‘ Proposals 
for a Female Administration,’ ‘Errors of the 


Press,’ ‘ Westminster Races,’ ‘Ship News,’ | ( 


and ‘Cross Readings, are in the ‘New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit’ (178 4, i129 sq.) 
The ‘Cross Readings’ delighted not only 
Johngon, but a critic of such taste as Gold- 
smith, and one so diflicult to please as Horace 
Walpole. When Garrick set the fashion 
of writing caricature epitaphs in1774, White- 
foord becageroe'd tried his hand; and, Cumber- 
land says, displayed more ill-nature then wit. 
Goldsmith, however, thought well of him, 
as is shown in the epitaph which he left 
among his papers to be worked into ‘Retalia- 
tion,’ and which was actually included in 
the fourth ond subsequent editions: 
Here Whitefoord reclines, deny it who can; 
Tho’ he merrily lived, he ia now 4 grave mov. 
What pity, olas! that so lib'ral o mind 
Should so long be to Newspaper Essays con- 
fined! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science might 


soar 
‘Yet content if the table he set in 8 TOAT; 
Whose talents to fit any station were fit, 
Yet happy if Woodfall confessed him a wit.,.. 
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Woodfalls and with James Macpherson 
(printed in the Whitefuord Papers) is of 
some literary interest; in August 1795 ha 
received from John Croft, the antiquary 
of York, some inedited anecdotes of Steine, 
which Croft had collected at his request (73, 
pp. 223sq.) Caleb lived on to patronise a 
generation fur subsequent to thut of his 
early associates Foote and Garrick, In May 
1805 David Wilkie brought him a ‘letter 
of introduction’ from Sir George Sandilands, 
and the painter is said to have successfully 
transferred to the well-known canvas the 
grave exprassion which Whitefoord thought 
proper to the occasion. Whitefoord, who 
was F.RS. (elected 1784), F.5.A,, and a 
member of the Arcadian Society of Rome, 
died at his house in Argyll Street in Fe- 
bruary 1810, and was buried in Paddington 
churchyard (Wuratntr and CunnxincHaM, 
London, iii. 3). is fine collection of pic- 
tures was sold at Argyll Street on + and 
5 May 1810, 

A portrait by Reynolds (1782), owned 
by Charles Whitefoord, esq., of Whitton 
Paddocks, near Ludlow, was engraved in 
mezzotint by I. Jones in 1798. A sketch by 
George Dance (July 1795) was engraved by 
William Daniell, and a drawing by Cosway 
by P. Condé for the ‘European Magazine! 
(i10), An anonymous portrait is at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, for which body 
Whitefoord procured portraits of William 
Shipley [q. A and Peter Templeman [q. ¥.]; 
he was vice-president of the society in 18 
Trana, Soc, of Arts, No, xxix.) 

Whitefoord married late in life (1800) a 
Miss Sidney, and left four children, Tis 
eldest son, Caleb, graduated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford (B,A. 1828, MLA. 1831), 
and became rector of Burford with Whitton 
in 1843. 

[Whitefoord Papers, 1898, ed. Hewins ; Gent, 
Mag. 1810, i. 800; Public Characters, 1801-2; 
Boswell's Johnson, iv. 233, ed. Hill; Walpole’s 
Correspondence, v. 30, ed. Cunningham ; North- 
cote's Life of Reynolds, i, 217; Furster's Gold- 
smith, bk, iv. ch. xx.; Cumberland’, Memoirs, 
i, 867; Smith's Mezzotinto Portraits, p, 774; 
Cust’s Society of Dilettanti, 1898, p. 128; Prank- 
lin’s Works, ed. Sparks, vii. 242.] 7,8. 

WHITEFOORD, CHARLES (d. 1753), 
soldier, third son of Sir Adam Whitefoord, 
first baronet (d. 1727), by Margaret (d. 
1742), only daughter of Alan, seventh lord 
Cathcart, is stated, although the evidence is 
far from conclusive, to have been a deacendant 
of Walter Whitford [q. yh of Brechin, 
His elder brother, Sir John, second baronet, 
became § lieutengnt-generel in the army 
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(1761), and died in 1763, leaving a son, Sir 
John ‘Whitefoord, third baronet (d. 1808). 
The third baronet, who is supposed to have 
been the original of Sir Arthur Wardour in 
Scott's ‘ Antiquary,’ got into difficulties and 
left Ballochmyle in Ayrshire for Whitefoord 
House inthe Canongate of Edinburgh. He 
swas one of the early patrons of Burns, who 
celebrates him in some complimentary lines 
enclosing a copy of the ‘Lament for James, 
Earl of Glencairn,’ and his daughter Maria 
{Cranstoun] was the heroine of the ‘ Braes 
of Ballochmyle’ He was a well-known 
figure in the Scottish capital, and was de- 
icted by Kay along with his cronies, Major 
ndrew Fraser and tha Hon. Andrew Ers- 
kine (Edinburgh Portraite, 1877, No. excii.) 
Charles Whitefoord entered the navy in 
1718, but afterwards joined a regiment of 
dragoons, having ‘learned his exercises of 
riding’ in the famous academy of Fann i 
Tn 1738 he was a captain in the royal Irish at 
Minorca, and two years later was gazetted 
aide-de-camp to his uncle, Lord Cathcart, 
and sailed in the West India expedition, 
took part in the deadly operations against 
Carthagena, and in 1741 became lieutenant- 
colonel in the 6th marines, He was visitin 
relatives in Scotland when the rebellion o: 
1746 broke out, and immediately offered his 
services to the government as a voluntear. 
He was one of the very few officers in the 
royal army who distinguished themselves at 
the battle of Prestonpans, and his conduct 
supplied the groundwork of the chivalrous 
contest. between Edward Waverley and 
Colonel Talbot in the forty-seventh and fol- 
lowing chapters of ‘Waverley.’ ‘When,’ 
saya Scott in his revised preface to the novel 
(in 1829), ‘the highlanders made their memo- 
rable attack on Sir John Cope’s army, a bat- 
tery of four field-pieces was stormed and car- 
ried by the Camerons and the Stewarts of 
Appine. The late Alexander Stewart of In- 
verhayle was one of the foremost in the 
charge, and, observing an officer of the kcing’s 
forces who, scorning to join the flight of all 
around, remained with his sword in his hand, 
as if determined to the very last to defend the 
post assigned to him, the highland genth- 
man commended him to surrender, and re- 
ceived for reply a thrust which he caught 
on his target. e officer was now defence- 
Jess, and the battle-axe of a gigantic high- 
lander was uplifted to dash his brains out, 
when Mr. Stewart with great difficulty pre- 
vailed on him to yield. He took charge of 
his enemy's property, protected his person, 
and finally obtained him his liberty on parole. 
The officer proved to be Colonel White- 
foord,’ After Culloden it was Whitefoord’s 
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turn to strain every nerve to obtain Stewart's 


pardon. Representations to the lord justice 
clerk, the lord advocate, and other law dig- 
nitaries proving of no avail, he at length 
applied to the Duke of Cumberland in per- 
son. ‘From him also he received a positive 
refusal, He then limited his request toa 

rotection for Stewart's house, wife, chil- 

ren, and property. This was also refused 
by the duke; on which Colonel Whitefoord, 
taking his commission from his bosom, laid 
it on the table before his royal highness 
with much emotion and asked permission to 
retire from the service of a sovereign who 
did not know how to sn & Vanquished 
enemy.’ Thereupon the duke ‘granted the 
protection required.’ 

In September 1751 Whitefoord was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the fifth regi- 
ment of foot, onthe staff in Ireland, and on 
25 Noy. 1752 he was promoted full colonel, 
He died at Galway on 2 Jan, 1758, He 
does not appear to have been married, but 
he left a son, Caleb Whitefoord, who is 
separately noticed, and alxo, it is believed, 
a daughter, Colonel Whitefoord’s ‘Letters 
and Papers’ referring to his services in 
Minorca, Cuba, and in Scotland were edited 
for the Clarendon Press in 1808 by Mr. 
W. A. 8. Hewins, A portrait in oila is 
in the possession of Charles Whitefoord, of 
Whitton Paddocks, near Ludlow. 

(The Genealogist, ed, Marshal}, 1880, iv. 142; 
Gent. Mag. 1758, p. 61; Cunningham's Life and 
Work of Burns, iy. 156-7; Scott's Waverley, 
Introduction; Whitefvord Papers, ed. Hawins, 
Introduction and pp. 1-117 ; Hamilton’s Lanark 
and Renfrow, 1831, p. 79.] T. 8, 


WHITEHALL, ROBERT (16265-1686), 
taster, second son of Robert Whitehall of 
harpeliffe, Staffordshire, and of Dorothy 
his wife, daughter of Thomas Henshaw of 
Lockwood, Staffordshire, was born at Amers- 
ham, Buckinghamshire, early in 1626, and 
was baptised there on 18 March of that year. 
His father, who died in September 1658, 
was vicar of St, Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 
and from 1616 rector of Addington, Bucking- 
hamshire, The poetaster was educated first 
at Westminster school, under Dr, Richard 
Busby, whence he was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1648, He graduated B.A. 
on 2 Nov. 1647. On 10 May following, 
with other students of Christ Church, he 
was summoned to appear before the parlia- 
mentary visitors, and, when questioned, re- 
ied: ‘As I am summoned a student of 
hrist Church, my name itself speals for 
me, that I can acknowledge no visitation 
but King Charles's,’ which reply subsequent 
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development has converted into an indif- | laid his Design,’ London, 1669, 5. © Verses 


ferent distich : 


My name’s Whitehall, God bless the poet; 
If I submit the king shall know it, 


He was pi cae on 7 July 1648, apparently 
retiring to his father’s house in Buckingham~- 
shire. There coming into contact with his 
neighbours, the Ingoldabys, he became popu- 
lar with the parliomentary party, submitted 
to the committee for regulating the univer- 
sity, and was by them elected toa fellowshi 
in Merton College in 1650, He complet 
his degree of M.A. on 18 Nov. 1652. In 
1655 he was‘ terre filius,'’ and he derided 
the puritan discipline of the university. In 
1057 Henry Cromwell, writing from Ireland 
(22 June), requested the college authorities 10 
allow him leave of absenca, without loss of 
emolument, in order to give instruction in the 
university of Dublin; the permission was 
granted in the following August. He was 
created M.B. on 5Nept.1007 by letters from Ri- 
chard Cromwell. On 21June1665 he appears 
to have been in Oxford, when he was licensed 
to practise medicine, He was certainly there 
on 19 Oct. 1670, when he wrote from Merton 
College to Williamson begging for considera- 
tion for his losses, he having been ‘worsted 
in spirituals of 2500, a year and nearly 1,000/. 
by the Cheshire misadventure’ [? Sir George 
Booth’s rising], Whitehall was tutor to 
John Wilmot, second earl of Rochester lave) 
at Oxford, and much devoted to him. He 
‘was sub-warden of Merton College in 1671, 
and in 1677 received a lease of the Bur- 
mington tithes. He died on 8 July 1686, 
and was buried in Merton College chapel on 
the following day. 

‘Wood calls him ‘a mere poetaster and 
time-serving poet. His works consist chiefly 
of congratulatory odes, and ‘his pen seems 
to have been as ready to celebrate Oliver 
Cromwell’s elevation to the protectorate as to 
congratulate Charles II on his recovery from 
an ague; and equally lavish of panegyric, 
whether Richard Cromwell or Lord Claren- 
don, whom hehailed as chancellors of the uni- 
versity’ (Wxtox, Alumni Westmon. pp. 
119-20). His works possessa certain rhythmic 
fluency not unpleasant to the car. 

He published: 1. ‘TeyvproAcpoyapia, orthe 
Marriage of Arms and Arts, 12 July 1651, 
being an Accompt of the Act in Oxon, to a 
Friend’ London, 1651. 2. ‘Viro... hono- 
ratissimo ,.. Eduardo Hide’ on his bein 
raised to the dignity of chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford), Oxford, 1660? 8. ‘The 
Coronation,’ London, 1661? 4, ‘Urania, or 
a Description of the Painting of the Top 
of the Theatre at Oxford, as the Artist 
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on Mra, More, upon her sending Sir Thomas 
More's picture (of her own drawing) to the 
Long Gallery at the Public Schools at Ox- 
ford, Osford, 1674. The picture presented 
by Mrs. Mora is, however, a portrait of 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex (WALPOLE, 
Anecdotes, 1765, ili. 148). 6, “HEdoriyov 
fepdv; sive Iconum quarundam extranearum 
(numero 258) ae breviuscula et clara,’ 
Oxford, 1677, is work, of which only 
twelve copies were printed, consisted of 
lates purchased by Whitehall in Holland, 
illustrating both the Old and New Testament. 
The majority of the plates were those (in 
Many cases reversed) engraved by Matthias 
Merian for a German edition of the Bible 
published in Strasburg in 1630. They 
afterwards appeared in ‘Afbeeldingen der 
yoornagmste Historien,’ published by N. 
Visscher in Amsterdam, Whitehall’s plates 
appear to have been »pecially printed on thin 
paper. Each was pasted on a sheet of paper 
on which had previously been printed six 
explanatory verses by Whitehall, Histwelve 
copies were handsomely bound, and pre- 
sented severally to the king and to noble 
friends. 7, ‘Gratulamini mecum: a Con- 
pee Essay ve His Majestiea Most 
appy Recovery,’ London, 1679. 8, ‘The 
ae ish Rechabite, or a defyance to Bacchus 
and all his works,’ London, 1680? 
Whitehall contributed one Latin and one 
English poem to ‘Musarum Oxoniensium 
éAavopopia, sive, Ob Foedera Auspiciis Se- 
renissimi Olivieri Rerpub.’ Oxford, 1654; one 
Latin poem under his own name in ‘Britannia 
Rediviva,’ Oxford, 1660 (with another Latin 
m. with the name of John Wilmot, earl of 
ester, attached, which is more probably 
the work of Whitehall); two Latin and one 
English to ‘Epicedia Academie Oxoniensis 
in Obitum Serenissime Maria Principis 
Arausionensis,’ Oxford, 1661. Four of the 
pieces were reprinted in Rochester's ‘Poams 
on several Occasions,’ London, 1697. 
[Visitations of Staffordshire (William Salt, 
logical Soc. vol. v. pt. ii.)}; Amenbam 
Par. Reg.; Burrows’s Reg. of Visitors of Uniy, 
Oxon. pp. 68, 144; Foster’s Alumni ; Wood's 
Athene TBs}, i. col, lxix, iii. cols, 1281-2, iv, 
cols. 176-7, 479 ; Brodrick's Memorials of Merton 
College (Oxford Hist.Soc.), pp. 106, 202; Wood's 
Fasti (Bligs), ii, cols, 104, 171, 209; Cal. State 
Papers, 1870, p. 487; Wood's Hist. and Antiq. 
(Gatch), 1. ii, 588-4, 598, 646; Wood's Col- 
pp. p. 213; Lips- 
comb's Buckinghamshire, ii. 509.] BP. 
WHITEHEAD, OHARLES (1801- 
1862), poat, novelist, and dramatist, the son 
of 4 wine merchant, was born ip Lopdon 
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in 1804. He began life as a clerk in a 
mercantile house, but soon adopted litera- 
ture as his profession. In 1881 he published 
‘Tho Solitary,’ a poem in the Spenserian 
stanza, showing genuine imagination. The 
poem won the approval of Professor Wilson 
im the ‘ Noctes aleastaite: and of other 
crities of eminence. In 1834 appeared White- 
head's ‘ Lives and Exploits of English High- 
waymen’ (probably written some years 
earlier, the least worthy of his productiona), 
and‘ The Autobiography of Jack Ketch,’ a 
burlesque biography of the hangman, which 
contained a remarkable episodical story of 
serious intent, ‘The Oonfession of James 
‘Wilson.’ ‘Whitehend’s vivid Mlank-verse 
drama, ‘The Cavalier,’ the plot of which is 
laid in Restoration times, was produced at 
the Haymarket Theaire on 14 Sept. 1886, 
with Ellen Tree ond Vandenholf in the 
principal parts, and has been revived more 
than once, notably at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1856, 

Owing to the success of Whitehend’s ‘Jack 
Ketch,’ Messrs, Chapman & IlIall invited 
him to write the letterpress to 2 monthly 
issue of a humorous kind, to which Robert 
Seymour fa. v.] was to furnish the illustra- 
tions, Pleading inability to produce the 
copy with sufficient regularity, Whitehead 
recommended his friend Charles Dickens 
for the work. The publishers acted on the 
recommendation, and the result was the 
‘Pickwick LVapers. A. further point of 
contact between Whitehead ond Dickens 
consisted in Whitehead’s rovising in 1846 
‘The Memoirs of Grimaldi,’ which had bean 
edited by Dickens in 1838 under the pseu- 
donym of ‘Boz.’ Whitehead’s masterpiece, 
‘Richard Savage’ (1842), illustrated by 
Leech, » romance, partly founded on Dr, 
Johnson's life of Savage, was much admired 
by Dickens. It was dramatised, and the play 
yon for nearly thirty nights at the Surrey 
Theatre. A new edition of tha novel, with 
an introduction by Iarvey Orrinsmith, waa 
published in 1896. Included in ‘The Solitary 
and other Poems’ (1849), a collected edition 
of Whitehond’s poetical work, is his most 
remarkable sonnet beginning ‘As yonder 
lamp in my vacated room, which Dante 
Rossetti described as ‘ very fine,’ 

‘Whitehead belonged to the Mulberry Club, 
of which Douglas Jerrold and other wits werg 
members, and was acquainted with all the 
famous men of letters of his day. When 
‘Richard Savage’ appeared he had every 
prospect of avccess in literature, but in- 
temperance wreelked his career. He went 
to Australia in 1887, with the hope of re- 
eovering his position, He contributed to 
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the ‘Melbowne Punch,’ and he printed in 
the ‘Victorian Monthly Magazine’ the 
‘Spanish Marriage,’ a fragment of poetic 
drama possessing considerable merit. White- 
head's personal qualities, despite his in- 
firmities of disposition, endeared him to 
those who knew him well, and an admirer 
of his literary talent gave him an asylum ot 
his house in Melbourne, but he furtively 
made his escape from the restrictions of re. 
spectability. Tle sank into abject want, and 
died miserably in a Melbourne hospital on 
5 July 1862. He was buried in a pauper's 
grave, and the authorities refused the request 
made by friends, when they heard Lor the first 
timo of his sad end, to remove his remains 
to a fitting tomb, Lis publisher and warm 
woll-wisher, George Bentley, described him 
asa ‘refined scholarly man... with thought. 
ful, almost penetrating eyes,’ 

Whitehead was a frequent contributor 10 
magazines, eens, to ‘Rentley’s Mis. 
cellany,’ Ile also published ‘ Victoria Vic- 
trix,’ a poem (1888), ‘The Earl of Essex’ 
(1848), ‘Smiles and Tears,’ a series of col- 
lected stories (1847), ond ‘A Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh ’ (1864), 

[Mackenzie Ball’s Charlos Whitehond, » mono- 
graph, with extracts from his works.] 


M, B-1, 

WHITEHEAD, DAVID (1492 P-1571), 
divine, born about 1192, waa a native of 
Tlampshire (Woop), where the Whiteheads 
had some landed jpopely (Cal. Ing. post 
mortem, Ifenry VII, vol. i. No. 10). ITis 
contemporary, ven Warrnacan (d. 1651), 
with whom David has been confused, be- 
longed to a» Durham branch of the family, 
was from 1519 to 1510 last prior, and from 
1541 first dean of Durham. Je was im- 

licated in the fictitious charges of trenson 

rought against his bishop, Cuthbert Tunstall 
[a v.}, in 1660-1, and was imprisoned in the 

‘ower, where he died in November 1561 
(Letters and Papers of Henry VILL, passim; 
Acts P, C, ed. Dasont, vol. iii; Woon, 
Frasti, p. 88; Collectanea, Oxford Ilist. Soe., 
iii, 26; Oaford Univ. Rey. i, 62; Dixon, 
Hist. Church of England, ii, 149, 228, iii, 
320, 321). 

David Whitehead is said to have boon 
educated at Brasenoso or All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, but his name does not appear in the 
defective registers of the period. Thestate- 
ment that he was chaplain to Anne Boleyn 
has also not been verifled, but there ia no 
doubt that he was tutor to Oharles Brandon, 
the youn duke of Suffolk, who died in 1551. 
During the winter of 1549-60 Whitehead, 
Lever, and Hutehingon endeavoured to con~ 
yert Joun Bocher [q. v.] from her heresies 
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Hutonryson, Works, p. 146). In 1552 

ranmer described him as ‘ Mr. Whitehead 
of Hadley,’ though with which Hadley he 
was connected is uncertain, and on 256 Aug. 
suggestud him to Cecil os a candidate for 
the vacant archbishopric of Armagh, adding 
‘I take Mr, Whitehead for his good know- 
ledge, special honesty, fervent zeal, and 
politic wisdom to be most meet’ (Crinuxrr, 
Works, ii, 488), Whitehead, however, re- 
fused the appointment, and TIugh Goodacre 
[a v.] became archbishop. On 25 Nov. fol- 
owing he took part in the discussion on the 
sacrament at Cecil’s house. 

Soon after Mary’s accession Whitehead 
fled to the continent; he was one of the 
hundred and seventy-five who sailed with 
John i Lasco [q. v.] from Gravesend on 
17 Sept. 1658, Whitehead was in the 
smaller yessel which reached Copenhagen on 
3 Nov. ; the exiles were taken for anabaptists, 
and saon expelled by order of the king on 
refusing to subscribe to the Lutheran con- 
tession, They then made their way to los- 
tock, where Whitehead pleaded their cause 
before the magistrates, whose Lutheran re- 
quirements they failed to satisfy, and they 
were compelled to leave in January, 
similar fute befell them at Wismar, Lubeck, 
and Hamburg, but they found o refuge at 

fmden in March (Urenitovy, Simpler Nar- 
ratio, Basle, 1560, pp. 119 sqq.; Zuglish 
list, Rev, x. 431-40; Ditron, Laseiana, 
Lerlin, 1893, pp. 335-6). Meanwhile an 
attempt was being made to found a church 
of English oxiles at }'rankfort, and on 2 Aug, 
1864 an invitation was sent to Whitehead 
and other exiles at Emden to join the church 
at Frankfort; ‘on 24 October came Maister 
Whitehead to Franckford, and at therequeste 
of the congregation he took the charge fora 
time and preached uppon the epistle to the 
ea (Knox, Works, Bannatyne Club, 
iy, 12). 

Whitehead was one of those who wished 
to retain the use of the Ruglish prayer 
book of 1552, and in the fumous ‘troubles’ at 
Frankfort took the side of Richard Cox 
(9. y.] against Knox. After the expulsion of 

nox (26 March 1655) Whitehead was 
chosen pastor of the conpregation. On 
20 Sept. he and his colleagues wrote o letier 
to Calvin to justify their procsedings against 
Knox, and repudiating the charge of too rigo- 
rous adherence to the prayer-book and using 
‘lights and crosses;’ their ceremonies, they 
pleaded, were really very few, and they went 
un to attack Knox’s ‘Admonition’ as on 
‘outrageous pamphlet’ which had added 
‘much oil to the flame of persecution in 
England’ (Original Letters, Parker Soc, 
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PP. 755 sqq-) In February 1555-6 White- 
ead resigned his pastorate, being succeeded 
on 1 March by Robert Horne (1519P-1580) 
(4. v.]; the cause is said to have been his 
c von at not being made lecturer 
in divinity in sucression to Bartholomew 
Traheron [q. v.] Ie remained, however, 
at Frankfurt, signing a letier to Bullinger on 
27 Sept. 1597. 

On Elizabeth's accession Whitehead re- 
turned to England, preaching before the 
queen on 15 Feb, 1658-9, taking part in the 
disputation with the Roman catholic bishops 
on 3 April, and serving as a visitor of Oxford 
University, and on the commission for re- 
vising the liturgy (Maonyn, Diary, p. 189; 
Harwanp, Annals, p. 19; Gun, Elizabethan 
Clergy, p. 180), Ee is said by all his bio- 
graphers to have had the first refusal of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, and he also 
declined the mastership of the Savoy, On 
17 Sept. 1661 he wrote to Cecil acknow- 
ledging his obligations to him, but lamenting 
the necessity ho was under of refusing the 
living he offered (Cal, State Papers, bom, 
1547-80, p. 185). ‘So that whether ho had 
any spiritualities of note confarr'd on him 
is yet doubtful, he being much delighted in 
travelling to and fro to preach the word of 
God in huss parts where he thought it was 
wanting’ (Woon). Iu is reported by 
Whitgitt to have frequently deplored the 
excesses of some ministers, but his own 
leanings were puritan, and on 2£ Murch 
1563-4 he was sequestered for refusing to 
subscribe. Francis Bacon, who calls White- 
head a ‘ grave divine .. . of a blunt stoical 
nature,’ and says he was ‘much esteemed by 
Queen Elizabeth, but not preferred bucause 
he was against the government of bishops, 
also relates that the queen once gnid to him 
‘T like thee better because thou livest un- 
married,” to which Whitehend replied ‘In 
troth, madame, I like you the worse for the 
same cause’ ( Works, ed. Spedding, vii. 168). 
Richard Tilles, however, in announcing 
Whitehead’s death in June 1571, stated that 
‘he lived about seven yenrs a widower... 
but very lately, before the middle of this 
year, he marricd o young widow when he 
was himself about eighty’ (Zurich Letters, 
i, 242), An engraved portrait is given in 
Fuller's ‘Holy State’ and in Holland's 
* Herwologia’ (p. 178). 

Fuller mentions Whitehead s ‘many booka 
still extant,’ but with the exception of some 
discourses printed in Whittingham’s ‘ Rrieff 
Discours of Troubles at Frankfort’ (1575), 
they have not been traced either in print or 
manuscript, A translation of Ripley's ‘ Me- 
dla Alchymis’ is ascribed in Bernard's 

R 
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‘Catalogue of Ashmolean Manuscripts’ to 
David Whitehead, ‘ doctor of Physick’ (Cat, 
MSS. Anglia, i, 882 ; in Brack, Cat. Ashmole 
MSS, col, 1819, the ascription is merely to 
‘D.W.’) 

(Authorities cited; Lansd. MS, 981 f, 113; 
Strype's Works (general index); Gough's Index 
to Parker Soc. Publ. passim; Whittingham’s 
Brieff Discours, 1675; Wood's Athene, i. 396; 
Knox’s Works (Bannatyne Club); Forxe’s Actes 
and Mon.; Bale, ix. 91; Fuller's Worthies, ii. 
12; Peter Martyr's Commentarius, 1668; Tans 
ner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p, 762; Brook’s Puritans, 
i. 170-4; Parkhurst’s Ludicra, p. 114; Chur- 
ton’s Life of Nowoll ; Burnet’s Hist. of the Re- 
formation, ed, Pocock; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 
1600-1714; Dixon’s Hist. Church of England, 
iii, 288, 386, iv. 696.] ALF. P. 


WHITEHEAD, GEORGE (1636?- 
1728), quaker, was born at Sun Bigs, parish 
of Orton, Westmorland, in 1636 or 1687, 
and educated at Blencoa free school, Cam- 
berland, after which he taught as usher in 
twoschools, When about fourteen he heard 
of the quakers, to whom he was chiefly at- 
tracted ty observing how they were reviled 
by unprincipled people. The first meeting he 
attended was at Captain Ward's at Sunny 
Bank, near Grayrigg chapel, where he first 
heard George Fox (i vd This presbyterian 
parents, at first muc pas at his turning 
quaker, prew afterwards to love the society, 
of which his mother and sisler Ann died 
members, 

After ‘ bearing his testimony ’ against pro- 
fessional ministers in Westmoreland from 
1652 to 1664, Whitehead started about An- 
gust 1654 as an itinerant preacher through 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Cambridgeshire 
to Norwich. At Cambridge he met James 
Parnell fa. ¥.] At Norwich he visited Ri- 
chard Hubberthorn [g. v.], a prisoner in the 
castle, and held meetings and public dispu- 
tations; in spite of violent opposition and 
much contempt of his youth, many were 
converted toquukerism. In December 1654 
he was haled out of St. Peter's Church for 
speaking after the sermon, and, being exa~ 
mined about water baptism, was imprisoned 
for more than eight weeks; soon after his 
discharge, in March 1665, he was again 
committed for visiting prisoners in Norwich 
Oastle, In May he went to Colchester to see 
young Parnell in prison; in July, for defend- 
ing poner affixed to the church door of 
Burea,Sullolk, by hiscompanion, he was com- 
mitted for trial at Bury St, Rdmunds. There 
he lay for three months; at the October ses- 
sions he was accused of being an idle wan- 
dering fellow, and fined 20/, On his refusal 
to pay he was remanded, and suffered much 
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hardship in prison for fifteen months until 
his friends in London, especially one Mary 
Saunders, a waiting woman to Oliver Orom- 
wells wife, appealed to the Protector for an 
inquiry. Whitehead wasexamined on 22 May 
1656, and again in June, but was not re- 
leased until 16 Oct. 

Worse treatment now befell him. At 
Saffron Walden he was set in the stocks, and 
at Nayland was condemned ‘to be openly 
whipped until his body be bloody.’ About 
May 1657 he went to the west of England, 
mesting Fox at Gloucester. 

He now (1657), after three years’ absence, 
returned to Sun Bigs, where many qualers 
had gathered, and large meetings were held 
winter and summer on crag sides or on the 
moors, until funds for building meeting- 
houses were forthcoming. ILevisited Swart fe. 
more, Neweastle, Berwick, Alnwick, and 
Holy Island, the governor of which place— 
Captain Phillipps—and his wife both became 
quakers, Returning south, Whitehead was 
thrown into prison at Ipswich on the auit 
of a clergyman whom he had overtaken and 
discoursed with on the road. When seasions 
came he incensed the magistrates by point- 
ing out the illegality of his accusation, and 
was acnt back to gaol, whence he was only 
released, after four months, on the death of 
the Protector, 

On 29 Aug. 1659 Whitehead held at Cam- 
bridge a public dispute with Thomas Smith, 
vicar of Caldecot and university librarian, 
who had already appenred as his opponent 
ata meeting in Westminster. Smith under. 
took to prove that Whitchead was a heratic, 
Whitehead displayed much skill in his roply, 
and in answer to Smith’s two books, ‘The 
Quaker Disarm’d, or a True Relation of a 
late Public Dispute held at Cambridge’ (Lon- 
don, 1659, 4to), and‘ A Gugg for the Quakers, 
same place and date (replying to Henry 
Denne’s ‘The Quaker no Papist,’ London, 
1659, 4to), issued ‘The Key of Knowledge 
not found in the University Library of Uam- 
bridge, or a short Answer to a Foolish, Slan- 
derous Pamphlet entituled “A Guagg for the 
Quakers,” ’ Lone, 1060, dto. This was only 
one of a long series of public disputes, usually 
culminating in literary effort, to which White- 
head was challenged at thistime, Frequently 
they took place in the parish churches, some- 
times in private houses, Thus, he was at 
Lynn on 16 Sept. 1659, and again on 18 Jan, 
1660, appearing against Thomas Moor and 
John Horn, lenders of a small sect of Uni- 
versalisis or ‘Free willers,’ as Whitehead 
calls them. In reply to Horn he wrote ‘A 
briefe discovery of the dangerous Principles 
of John Horne and Thomas Moor, both 
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teachers of the people called Mooreians or 
Manifestarians,’ London, 1659, 4to; ‘The 
Quakers no Decsivers, or the Management of 
an unjust charge apeines themeonfuted,’1660, 
4to; and ‘The He-Goais Horn broken, or 
Innocency elevated against Insolency and 
Impudent False-hood,’ 1660, 4to. Other dis- 

utations took place at Fulham and Bluntis- 
baa At Peterborough in April 1660 he 
had to be rescued from the mob by Lambert's 
old soldiers quartered in the town. Under 
the proclamation against conventicles he 
‘was soon in prison again, and in March 1661, 
while in Norwich Castle, he almost died of 
ague and gaol fever. A royal proclamation 
released him after sixteen weeks, 

The tirst parliament alter the Restoration 
brought in a bill (18 & 14 Car. I, cap. 1) for 
the suppression of qualers as ‘dangerous to 
the public peace and safety.’ Whitehead, Hd- 
ward Burrough [q. v.], and Hubberthorn ap- 
ee before the committee several times in 

[ay 1661 to protest against its conditions. 
They were also heard at the bar of the house, 
19 July, on the third reading. The bill, 
which forbade five quakers to meet for wor- 
ship, passed; but although their meetin, 
houses ware locked up, were turned. into sol- 
diers’ quarters, or pulled down, the quakers 
continued to meet in the atreets or in private 
houses, 

From this time to 1672 Whitehead spent 
moat of his time in prison. Once, while in 
White Lion prison, he was charged with 
being concerned in the Westmorland ‘ Kipper 
Rigg Plot’ (cf. Forevson, Barly Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Friends, pp. 4 seq. ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, pp. 632,640), 
He lodged at this time, when at liberty, at 
the house of Rebecca Travers [qv] in Wat- 
ling Street, and laboured in and about Lon- 
don. When, under a new act (16 Our, II), 
Haptiene quakers were sent to the colonies, 
he held meetings on board the transport ships 
at Gravesend, All through the plague he 
visited those in prison. In 1670 he married 
8 pious widow ‘ divers years’ older than him- 
self, who was ‘like a mother to him,’ 

In the spring of 1672 Whitehead and his 
friend Thomas Moor had an audience with 
Charles II at Whitehall. Whitehead ex- 
plained their conscientious objection to 
swearing, and consequent inability to take 
the onth of allegiance. In the end an order 
was Pe on 8 May to prepare a bill for the 
royal signature which should contain the 
mames of all prisoners committed before 
21 July. The instrument, upon eleven sking 
of parchment, and with the names of 480 
prisoners eleven times repeated, is now the 
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Wuirsnead, Christian Progress). By this 
poten John Bunyan was released from 
Bedford gaol. Delays occurring in obtaining 
lists of the prisoners, it was not until 18 Sept. 
that the document was sealed (cf. Bar- 
cLaY’s Letters, p. 184). Whitehead made 
greatexertions to obtain the release of quakers 
under this patent, visiting himself Chelms- 
ay Bury St. Edmunds, Norwich, and Hert- 
ord. 








Tn little over a year, however, this indul- 
‘ance was withdrawn. On 21 March 1679-80 
hitehead and Thomas Burr were taken 
from a meeting at Norwich and sent to gaol, 


“When brought before the magistrates five 


weeka later, Francis Bacon, the recorder, ra- 
fused to allow the mittimus to be read, and 
offered them the oath of allogiance, White- 
head’s able and dignified defence is in his 
‘Due Order of Law and Justice pleaded 
against Irregular and Arbitrary Proceedings 
. ...’ London, 1680, 4to, 

Whitehead had many interviews with 
Charles If. In 1678 he pleaded for Fox's 
liberation from Worcester gaol. On 16 Jan. 
1679-80, with William Mead [q.v.], he pre- 
sented details of the persecution Friends 
suffered by being confounded with papists, 
and showed how parliament had prepared 
a special clause for their relief in the bill 
of ease, but had been prorogued before the 
bill reached the upper house; on 17 Feb. 
1681-2 he introducod some Bristol quakers 
to report the state of things there; in Fe- 
bruary 1682-8, with Gilbert Latey [q. v.], 
he described the sufferings of numbers in 
an underground dungeon at Norwich; on 
25 April 1688 they saw Charles at Hampton 
Court, when ho asked for an explanation of 
their peculiar language and wearing of hats, 
their own meanwhile having been gently 
removed by 8 courtoffictal and hung upon the 
park ping’ on 8 Aug. Whitehead pre- 
sented an address from the society clearing 
themselves from participation in the ‘Rye 
House plot.’ The last interview occurred 
only a few weeks before Charles's death, 
when, as Whitehead owns, he left fifteen 
hundred quaker men and women in prison, 
with hundreds more despoiled of their estates, 

Shortly after James IT's accession White- 
head represented this to him; three or four 
months later, accompanied by Robert Bar- 
clay, he had a second interview. James issued 
(15 March 1685-6) a warrant for their re- 
lease, Whitehead next procured from 
James IL the appointment of two commis- 
sioners, who sat at Clifford's Inn inJune 1686 
and effoctually crushed the iniquitous trade 
of the ‘informers.’ The king also granted 


property of the Meeting for Sufferings (cf. | him @ royal mandate for the atay - pro~ 
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cesses in the exchequer by which quakers 


were fined 202. a month and two-thirds of 
their estate for absonce from their parish 
church. Assisted by Latey and William 
Mead and by the lord treasurer (ITyde, earl 
of Rochester), he succeeded in gotting the 
fees of the pipe office reduced from ihe 
‘many hundreds demanded’ to 602. The 
result of several interviews with James TI 
was 2 declaration for liberty of conscience 
on 4 April 1687. 

Whitehead’s continued efforts were crowned 
by the act of toleration passed in the first 
year of William and ey This he keenly 
scrutinised in draft, and, because the precisa 
standing of the quakers was obscure, drew 
up a short creed and expounded it to the 
committees of the house. Many quakers still 
remaining prisoners, Whitehead, introduced 
by Danie. nase {q.v.] the clockmaker, made 
apersonal appealio William 1If. The king 
was duly impressed by Whitehond's refe- 
rence to tha toleration of Mennonites in 
VYoliand, and a few weeks later relensed the 
quakers by act of grace. Whitehead then 
set about obtaining an elieration of the law 
which precluded quakers from taking any 
legal action, from proving or administoring 
wills, from taking up their freedom in cities 
or corporations, and in some places from 
exercising any electoral rights, Ile had now, 
hesides Edmund Waller (son of the poet) 
many influential friends in both housas, and 
was warmly congratulated outside when 
leave to bring ina motion passed by a large 
majority. Tho affirmation bill, drawn up 
by Sir Francis Winnington (q. v.], becama 
law on 20 April 1696. This act, passed 
for seven years, was made perpetual in 1727, 
When the poll act obliging every dissenting 
veacher to pay 20s, Lo eM was about to 
ha renewed in 1605, Whitehend’s inflnence 
prevailed for the intyoduction of a now 
clanse exempting Friends, who have no paid 
preachers. 

Although the status of the Friends was 
now legally much improved, a complete mis-~ 
understanding of their tenets still prevailed, 
In reply to a sories of pamphlets hy Jid- 
ward Beckham, D.D., rector of Gayton 
Thorpe, and two other Norfolk rectors, 
‘Whitehead wrote his ‘Truth and Innocency 
Vindiented, 1699, 4t0, and ‘Truth Preva- 
lent,’ 1701, 4to, containing a well-reasoned 
and able defence of their civil and religious 

winciples. A. little later he issued, with 
Head, ‘The People called Quakers truly 
represented ... with a Brief Enquiry into 
a Persecuting Pampblet lately delivored to 
the Members of Parliament atiled “ A Wind- 
ing Sheet for Quakerism”’ (by Edward Cock- 
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son, rector of Westcot Barton), London, 


1712, 4to. 

Whitehead’s antobiograpliy ceases on 
18 Aug. 1711. Tis health was failing, but 
he was able to present the sociaiy’s address 
to William III on his return [rom Jlolland 
in 1701; to Quean Anne on hor accession ; 
to George I on a like occasion, and also in 
1716 on the suppression of the Scots re- 
bellion. In an interview with the Prince of 
Wales (George II), he urged toloration and 
liberty of conscience, for which ho had 
pleaded in person’ with seven Jinglish 
soveroi Tle died on 8 March 1728, in 
his eighty-seventh yoar, and was buried in 
the quakers’ buvial-ground at Bunhill Fields 
on 18 March. 

Whitehead’s first wife, Anno Downer 
(widow of Bevjamin Greenwell), whom he 
married at Pee! Mceting in Clerkenwell on 
18 May 1670, was o minister as carly as 
1660. She travelled two hundred miles on 
foot proaching, and was prominent in settling 
the order of the separate women’s meetings, 
She died at Bndaet Austell’s, South Street, 
27 July 1686, ‘Whitehead published a little 
memoir of her, ' Piety promoted by Jaithful- 
ness, 1686, 12mo. lis second wile, Ann, 
daughter of Captain Richard and Ann Cod- 
dard of Reading. was, when she married him 
at Devonshire Douse on 19 July 1088, an 
orphan keeping a shop in Whitechapel, ‘an 
honest and vyirtuously inclined maid.’ By 
neither had he any surviving issue. 

1t is almost impossible to ovavestimato 
Whitebead’s share in the foundation of the 
Society of Friends, or his influence on the 
development of national religious liberty. 
Without the mysticism of Vox, Barclay, or 
Pennington, he addressed his acute logal 
knowledge and literary gifts to ostublishing 
the sect on a sound civil and political basia. 
(is works were almost entirely controversial 
and written 10 confuto existing atincks upon 
quakers. Tn the titles of his chief writings 
given below may be traced all tho principal 
features of their creed. 1, ‘David's Enemies 
Discovered,’ and 2, ‘Cain's Gencration Dis- 
covered,’ both London, 1655, dto, against 
Jonathan Clapham’s books in defence of sing- 
ing Psalms, 3. ‘The Path of ihe Just 
cleared, and Cruelty and Tyranny laid open,’ 
16655, 4to, 4. ‘Jacob found in a Desert 
Land,’ 1666, 4to, 6. ‘A Brief Troatise,’ 
1658, dto, in answer to Richard Baxter's 
‘Sheot for the Ministry.’ 6. ‘An Unjust 
Plea Oonfuted. ...In answer to a book 
called Moses and Aaron, or the Miniaters 
Right and the Magistrates Duty, by Daniel 
Pointell [rector of Staplehurst, Kent}, 1659, 
4to. &. (With James Nayler) ‘Tho True 
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Ministers living of the Gospel, distinguished 
from the False Ministers living upon Tithes 
and forced Maintenance,’ 1660, to, in an- 
ewer to John Bewick, rector of Staindvop. 
7. ‘The Authority of the True Ministry in 
Baptizing with the Spats 1660, in answer 
to Samuel Bradley, a hoptist. 8. ‘The Trus 
Light expelling the Foggy Mist of the Pit, 
1660, in answer to Francis Duke. 9. ‘A 
Serious Account in XXXYV Evident leasons 
.. +. Why the... . Quakors cannot go to 
worship at .... churches and shapes 
...2 1661, 4to. 10, ‘The Pernicious Way 
of the Rigid Presbyter and Anti-Christian 
Ministers Detected,’ 1662, 4to, in answer to 
Cresswell, Whotely, and Matthew Callin. 
11. *The Law ond Light within are the 
most sure Rule or Light, which sheweth the 
right use and end of the Scripture,’ n.d., in 
answer to William Bridge. 12. ‘ The Con- 
scientious Cause of the Sufferers calicd 
Quakers Pleaded and Expostulated, 1061, 
dto. 13. (No Remission without Itepent- 
auce, 1685, Lo. Lt, ‘The Light and Life of 
Christ within, and the Extent and Tilicacy 
thereof Demonstrated,’ 1668, 410, in answer 
to Wiliam Burnot. 15. ‘The Divinity of 
QOhrist and Unity of the Three that kore 
Reeord in Heaven,’ 1669, Ito. With a Pro- 
face by George Fox, in answer to books by 
Thomas Vincent, William Madox, Thomas 
Danson, Edward Stillingfleet, and John Owen. 
16. ‘Christ ascended above the Clouds, His 
Divinity, Light in Man,’ 1669, 4to, replying 
to John Newman’s ‘ Light within’ 17, ‘A 
Serious Apology for the Principles and 
Practices of the People called Quakers,’ 1671, 
dto, against Thomas Jenner and Timothy 
Taylor; pt. ii, by William Penn, 18, ‘Tho 
Nature of Christianity in the True Light 
asserted, 1674,4to. 19. The Dipper Phling’d, 
or Thomas Wicks his Feigned Dialogue 
between a Christian and oa Quaker proved 
an Unchristian Forgery consisting of Self 
contradictions and Abuses against the. . . 
People called Quakors,’ 1072, to. 20. ‘The 
Christian Quaker, 1678-4, fol. pt. ii. (pt. i. 
is hy Penn); 2nd ed, 1009, Svo, reprinted 
Philadolphia, 1824, &vo, 21. ' Nnthusiasm 
above Atheism, or Diyine Inspiration and 
Immediate umination asserted’ 1671, sm. 
Syo, 23,. £A Sorious Search into Jeremy 
Ives Questions to the Quakers,’ 1674, Bvo. 
28, ‘[be Quaker’s Plainness detecting 
Fallacy,’ and 24. ‘The Timorous Ieviler 
Slighted,’ 1674, 8vo, in answer to ‘The 
Quaker's Quibbles,’ by Thomas Thompson. 
26, ‘The Case of the Quakers concerning 
Oaths defended as JSvangelical,’ 1675, 4to. 
26, ‘Tho Wey of Life and Perfaation 
livingly demonstrated,’ 1676, 4to, 27, ‘The 
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Real Quaker a Meal Protestant,’ 1679, 4to. 
28, ‘Judgment fired upon the Accuser of 
our Brethren,’ 1682, sm. 8yo. 29, ‘ Christ's 
Lambs defended from Saton’s Rage, in a 
Just Vindiestion of the People called 
Quakers, 1691, 4io, in answer to John 
Pennyman [q. v.] 80, ‘The Contemn'd 
Quaker and his Christian Religion defended,’ 
1692, sm. 8vo. 31. ‘The Divine Light of 
Christ in Man, 1692, sm, Svo. 82. ‘The 
Christinn Doctrine and Society of the People 
called Quakers, clearcd from the Reproach of 
the Inte division of a fow...in America 
(signed. by seven others), 1693, sm. 8vo, re- 
rinted in Sewel’s ‘ History,’ iranslated into 

utch by him, 1755, 12mo, and into German, 
Amsterdam, 1701, 12mo, 83, ‘An Antidote 
against the Venome of the Snake in the 
Grass, 1697, sm. 8ro, and 34. ‘A Supple- 
ment upon Occasion of what the Snake 
calls," 1699, Svo; these two in answer to 
Charles Leslie [g. v.] Le also wrote five 
books in reply to Francis Bugg [q. v.], and 
three answering George Keith [q. v.], both 
apostate quakers ; as well as innumerable 
epistles and testimonies, or biographical 
accounts, Several of bis sermons were taken 
down and printed. 


[The Christian Progress of that sncient ser- 
vant Georgo Whitohend, historically relatin 
his Experience, Ministry, &c., edited hy Jose E 
Besse, London, 1725, 8vyo, is invaluable for the 
quaker historlan, Much of it is reprinted in 
Tuke’s Memoirs of Whitchesd, 2 vols, York, 
1880; Sowol’s Tistory of the Rise, &e., 1. 102, 
104, 116, 116, 152, u. 171, 287, 402, 410, 416, 
43 t, 463, 467,471; Fox's Journal, pp. 124, 204, 
$42, 468, 460; Ferguson’s Early Cumberland 
and Westm. Friends; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1658-0 p. 169, 1663-4 pp. 632, 640, 1664-4 p. 35, 
1672 up. £89,490; Smith’s Catalogue; Barclay’s 
Letiors of Eurly Friends; Besse’s Suffarings, 
passim; Gough’s Hist, of the Quakers; Whiting's 
Persecution exposed; Beck and Ball’s London 
Fricnds’ Meetings, pp. 17 £seq.; Chalmers’s Biogr, 
Diet, ; Allsboue's Diet. of Engl. Lit.] 0. F. 8, 


WHITEHEAD, JAMES (1812-1885), 
physician, born at Oldham in 1812, wae the 
son of John Whitehead, who had a wide 
reputation in the district as a herbalist and 
dealer in simples. James, after working as 
a boy in a. cotton-mill, attended the Marsden 
Street school of medicine in Manchester, and 
wos a pupil first of Mr. Clough of Lever 
Street, and afterwards of Mt, Lambert of 
Thirsk, He was admitted a licentiate of 
the Society of Apotheoaries of London on 
11 Sept. 1834, and on 15 Dec, 1885 ha be- 
game a member of the College of Surgeons, 
Hea was admitted « fellow of the College of 
Surgeons after examination on 14 Aug. 1846, 
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He graduated M.D. at the university of St. 
Andrews in 1850, and he became a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
in 1859. 

Whitchead visited Franco and Germany in 
1886, and on his return to England in 1888 
he began to practise his profession in Oxford 
Street, Manchester. In 1842 he was sp- 

jointed demonstrator of anatomy at the 
Marnden Street school of medicine, and in 
the same year he marriad Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Hayward Radcliffe, who died on 
20 Sept. 1844. In 1856 he founded, jointly 
with Dr. Schoepf Merei, the Clinical Hos- 
pitel and Dispensary for Children, which be- 
came subsequently the Manchester Clinical 
Hospital for Women and Children. Te was 
lecturer on obstetrics at the Royal School of 
Medicine, and for fifteen years he acted as 
surgeon to St, Mary’s Iospital for Women 
and Children, In 1851 he moved into 
Mosley Street, where he conducted a large 
practice until 1881, when he retired to live 
on an estate Le had purchased at Sutton in 
Surrey. He died, after a long illness, on 
9 April 1885, and is buried in the Ardwick 
cemetery, Manchester. 

Whitehead’s works wera: 1. ‘On tho 
Causes and Treatment of Abortion and 
Sterility,’ London, 1817, 8vo; republished 
in America, 1848. 2, ‘On the Transmission 
from Parent to Oflspring of some Worms of 
Disease,’ London, 185), 8vo; 2nd edit. 1857. 
8. ‘The Wife's Domnin, by Philothalos,’ 
1860, Byo; 2nd edit, 1874, 4, *Notcs on 
the Rate of Mortality in Manchester,’ 1868, 
8vo, 6. Jointly with Dr. Morei, a report 
on children’s diseases, being the first‘ Report 
of the Clinical Hospital,’ Manchester, 1856, 
8vo 

[Obituary noticein the British Medical Journul, 
1885, i. 870; ndditional information kindly 

iven by Dr. Duvid Lloyd Roberts, Dr. J. E. 
Jatt, und the late Mr, Edward Lund of Man- 
chester.] D'A. BP, 

WHITEHEAD, JOHN (1630-1696), 
Parad was horn of puritan parents at 

wetwick in Holderness, Yorkshire, in 1680. 
He entered the army when eighteen, having 
three years before exporionced ‘ conversion’ 
Ue first preached as a ze at Malton in 
December 1652, In March or April 1653 
ho held o meeting at Rutterwicl, and in the 
summer he left the army and started preach- 
ing on the moors of Vartaling In November 
1654 he attempted to preach in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, but had to be rescued by soldiers 
from an angry crowd. At Ohristmns he was 
in prison at Leicester. Thonce he went to 
Wellingborough, where, after the vicar, 
Thomas Andrews, had contemptuously de- 
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parted, he held forth to an attentive audience 
in the church. A public dispute between 
the two followed, and on 14 March 1655-6 
Whitehead was arrested o3 a vagrant. Hoe 
called in a Yorkshire neighbour, Marmadule 
Storr, who was then visiting his brother in 
prison at Northampton, to prove that he 
reputably maintained his wife and family; 
but on the witness refusing to swear, both 
Whitehead and Storr were committed to 
Northampton gaol. They were liberated by 
an order from Cromwell in January 1457, 

After preaching in Berkshire and London 
Whitehead was in 1658 in prison at Boston, 
He was again in prison st Aylesbury in 
January 1660-1 for rofusing the oath. There 
he wrote‘ A Small Trentise’ (1661, 4to ; Ind 
ed, 1665, dto). On 13 Nov. 166] he was 
arrested while on a visit to a friend at Bin- 
brook, Lincolnshire, and spont threo months 
in Lincoln Casile. On 9 July 1068 he was 
again sent to the castle, and kopt until May 
1663. While there he wrote ‘For the 
Vineyard’ (1662, 410), Afterthros months’ 
liherty he was again in gaol ut Lull, and 
lnter in the year at Spang, 

Whitehead travelled with Goorge Fox 
fa v.]in Dorbyshire in 1663, and noxt year 

e succeeded in obtaining an order for Fox's 

release from Scarborough Castle. Soon aftor 
1668 ho removed from Owatwick to Swine 
Grauge. In 1675 he drew up an address to 
eae parliamont asking reliof for tha 
Yorkshire quakers who had been fined and 
distrained to the amount of 2,8812, 10s. undor 
the Conventicle Act, 

On 22 May 1682 Whitchead was opain 
committed to Lincoln Castle churgad with 
boing a jesuit. ITs was then on his way to 
Loudon to see about a lepacy of 2002 in o 
chancery suit. In spite of certificates from 
the vicar and churchwardens of Swine, tha 
constable and inhabitants of Owstwick, and 
his writien decluration of allegiance, ho was 
sent to gaol, and whon brought up in March 
1688 was asked if ho could dony that he was 
& Romish priest in orders, Ho was unable 
to procure counsel, and was remanded. 
Some time hefore July 1684 ho was released, 
At that date he was presiding over a meet- 
ing for discipline at Fulheck, when two 
justices entered, JFines wore subsequently 
levied to the amount of 72/, 18s, 2d. 

Whitehead’s lost imprisonment was at 
the Poultry Compter, London, whither the 
lord mayor, Sir Robert Jofferies, sent him 
on 1] Feb. 1685, for preaching at Devon- 
shire House, Ile diod on 29 Sept, 1696 at 
his house at Fiskerton, Lincolnghire, and 
was buried at Lincoln on 1 Out. 

Besides the works already mentionad, 
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‘Whitehead wrote: 1. ‘The Enmity between 
the Two Seeds,’ London, 1635, 4to. 2. SA 
Reproof from the Lord,’ London, 1656, ‘to. 
8. ‘A Manifestation of Truth,’ 1662, 4to; 
this was in answer to ‘ Folly and Madness 
made Manifest’ (Ashmolean Library), b 
William Fiennes, lord Saye and Sele, whic 
Whitehead had received in manuscript. 
8. ‘Ministers among the People of God 
(called Quakers) no Jesuits,’ 1683, 4t0. Other 
fugitive pieces are in ‘The Written Gospel 
Labours of that Ancient and Faithful... 
John Whitehead,’ London, 170£, 8yo; pre- 
face by William Penn. 

[iors Journal, pp. 267, 804,805,428; Chalk’s 
Lite and Writings of Whitehead, 1852 ; Smith's 
Cat. ii, 909-15; Besse’s Sufforings, i. 75, 76, 
331, 347, 348, 349, 365-7, 360, 479, 482, 623, 
525, 628, ii. 98, 107, 139, 143; Poulson’s Hist. 
of Holderness, ii. 103, for an engraving of Owst- 
wick Meeting House; Whiting’s Memoirs; 
Whitehead’s Christian Progress, p. 23. Two 
original letters Lo George F'uxare in the Swarth- 
more MSS. ] CFS. 


WHITEHEAD, JOHN (1740 ?-1804), 
physician and biographer, was born about 
1740, apparently at Dukinfield, Cheshire, of 
humble parents who had left the old dis- 
senting congregation to join the Moravians 
(1788). Tle had a classical education. Eurly 
in life he became connected with the move- 
ment of the Wesleys, having been converted 
by ® methodist preacher, Matthew Mayer of 
Stockport (TreRMAN, John Wesley, 1870, ii. 
474), He acted as a lay preacher at Bristol. 
Leaving this vocation, he married and set up 
in Bristol as alinendraper. Being successful 
he removed to London, where he joined the 
Society of Friends, became a speaker in that 
body, and conducted a large boarding-school 
at Wandsworth. Barclay the brewer offered 
him a life annuity of 1007. to travel with his 
son on the continent; he accepted. At 
Leyden he entered as a medical student on 
16 Sept. 1779 (when his age is given as 
thirty-nine), and graduated M.D, on + Feb. 
1780, On the death (19 Jan, 1781) of John 
Kooystra, M.D., he became physician to the 
London dispensary, through the influence 
of John Coakley Lettsom [g.v.] He was 
admitied a licentiate of the Gollage of Phy; 
sicians on 25 March 1782, In 1784 1 
Friends pushed his candidature as physician 
to the London Hospital; he was returned 
as elected on 28 July, but the election was 
declared not valid, one vote being bad 
through a slight informality. He attended 
the Wesleys as their medical adviser. John 
‘Wesley thought him second to no physician 
in England, ond was anxious for his return 
to methodism. He left the Society of 
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Friends in 1784 and again became a metho- 
dist; he would have quitted his medical 
practice, and devoted himself entirely to the 
ministry, if Wesley would have given him 
ordination. He preached the funeral ser- 
mon for Wesley, which went through four 
editions in 1791, 12mo, and realised 2002, 
which he handed over to the society. 
Wesley left his papers to Thomas Coke 
{q. vi Whitehead, and Henry Moore (1751- 
1844 (a v.], giving them full disvretion, 
as his literary executors, to deal with them 
as they thought fit. The three agreed to 
bring out a life of Wesley, but to await 
the appearence of a promised life by John 
Tampson {g.v.] This life, mainly written 
and in great part printed before Wesley's 
death, was really the work of Hampson’s 
father (also John Hampson), who had left 
methodism from disappointment at not being 
included in the ‘legal hundred,’ constitutin 
the conferences under Wesley's ‘deed o' 
declaration’ of 1784, At a meeting of 
proachers James Rogers proposed, and the 
executors agreed, that Whitehead, being the 
man of most leisure, should write the life, 
and receive a hundred guineas for it; for 
this purpose he was entrusted with all Wes- 
ley’s papers. Hampson’s ‘Life’ was pub- 
lished at Sunderland in June 1791, On 
6 July Whitehead issued ‘Proposals’ for 
printing by subscription ‘a full, accurate, 
and impartial’ life of Wesley, remarkin 
that ‘nothing has yet: been published whic 
answers to any one of these characters.’ 
‘With the proposals was printed a document 
signed (21 June) by Wolff, Horton, and 
Marriott, Wesley's general executors, solicit- 
ing Whitehead to write the life. At the 
conference (opened at Manchester on 26 July) 
the arrangement was confirmed and White- 
head placed on the book committee. Moved 
by his friends, who represented that the 
work would realise a large sum, Whitehend 
now claimed the copyright and half the 
profits, Then hegan a wrangle about his 
custody and use of Wesley's papers. On 
9 Dec. 1791 the quarterly circuit meeting 
removed him from the list of preachers ; 
suleaner ey. the authorities at City Road 
chapel withhold his ticket of membership, 
Cooke and Moore at once undertook a lite 
of Wesley, without access to his papers, 
which Whitehead denied them. The work, 
mainly by Moore, was begun in January and 
completed in ped ublished on 
2 April, it had the authority of conference ; 
two editions of ten thousand copies each 
were disposed of within the year. At the 
conference of July and August 1792, White- 
head was called upon to submit the papers 
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for examination and sifting. His offered | Medical Society of Crane Court 


compromise was accepted by a committee, 
but the dispute went on; both parties began 
civilactions. Proceedings were stayed ; the 
London society paying all costs, amounting 
to over 2,0002. 

The first volume of Whitehead's ‘ Life’ of 
Wesley was published in 1793, 8yvo, the 
included Lite" of Charles Wesley being 
issued separately in the same year; the 
second volume appearod in 1796, 8vo. It 
fell undeservedly iat, being in every respect 
aiperior to the ‘Life’ by Coke and Moore. 
Tn 1796 Whitehead returned Wesley's 
papers to the methodist book-room, Belore 
they reached Moore's hands (1797) some had 
heen destroyed by John Puwson as ‘ useless 
jumber.’ Aided by these manuscripts, Moore 
brought out his new life of Wesley m 1824 5. 
No higher tribute can be paid to the excel- 
lence of Whitehoad’s work than the constant 
use which Moora makes of it, frequuntly, 
and without acknowledgment, adopting its 
language, though criticisms of Whitehead 
ura nol spared. ‘Whitelead’s ‘Tife’ was 
reprinted at Dublin in 1806, with somo 
addlitions. 

Tn 1797 Whitehead was restored to mom- 
bership in the methodist body. To died at 
his residence, Fountain Court, Old Bethlem, 
in 180-4; the ‘Gentleman's Magazino’ gives 
7 March as the date of his death, and 
1 March as'that of his interment in Wes- 
lev's yault at Oity Road chapel; these dates 
are-probably correct, but the inscription 
added in 1840 gives 18 March as the date 
of death, while Stevenson says he died ‘at 
the end of February,’ ‘and was buried on 
4 March. Wis will, dated 2! Fob., cotlicil 
26 Fob., was proved 15 March 1804. Me loft 
a widdw (Mary), children, and grandchildren. 
His funeral sermon -was preached by Joseph 
Benson [q.v.] ‘Thore is no portrait of him; 
‘a full-length figure in the picture of Mr 
‘Wesley's deathbed is said to be that of Dr, 
Whitehead’ (Sreynnson, p. 378). 

‘Hesides the life of Wesley, be published: 
l. ‘An Essay on Liberty and Necessity... + 
By Philaretus’ [1775], 12mo (against Top- 
lady).' 2. +  Materiulism philosophical y 


examined, 1778, Svo (against Privstley), 


8. ‘Tentamen physiologicum . . . sistens | however,nttacked by fovar. 


noyam theorlam de causa reciproécarum in 
corde et artdriis’ contractionum,’ Leydew 
1780; 4t6.' 4, ‘To whom it belongs,’ 1781, 
fol. (a quaker broadsheet, signed ‘ Principle’). 
5. ‘A Report . .*. of a Memoir containing a 
New “Metlod of ireating . . . Puerperal 
Fever,’ 1783, 80 (translated from the Freuch 
of Denis Glande Doulcet, with notes). 
G. §A Letter on the Difference betwoen the 
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and Dr, 
Whitehead, 1784, 8vo, 7. ‘A True Narva- 
tive of . . . the Difference betwoen Dr. Coke, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Rogors, and Dr. Whitehead, 
concerning ... the Life of .. . Wesley, 
1702, Bvo. 8. ‘A Defence of a True Narrn- 
tive” 1792, 8vo. 9, ‘A Letter to the Me- 
thodist Preachers,’ 1792, 8vo. 10. ‘ Circular 
to the Methodist Preachers,’ 1792, 8vo. 
(Gont. Mag, 1804, i, 283; Munk’s Coll, of Phys, 
1878, ii. 828; Smith's Cat. of Friends’ Books, 
1867; Whitchend’s Lifo of Wesley (preface), and 
his True Narrative; Moore's Lite of Wasley 
(prefnee) ; Stevenson's City Road Chapol, 1872, 
pp. 131, 172, 370,377; Album Studiosorum Aci 
deminm Lugduno-Batave, 1876, p. Heat. 4 
oy, 
WHITEHEAD, JOIIN (1860-1809), 
ornithologist, the second son of Mr. Jeflrey 
Whitvhead of Nowstend, Wimbledon, was 
born at Muswoll Till, Mornsey, on 30 Juno 
1860. lle was educated at Eletres under 
the Nev. Mz, Sannderson, and at the Edin- 
burgh Tustitution under Dy, Ferguson, who 
greatly fostorod his taste for natural history. 
Exposing himself too recklessly in the pur- 
suit of his favourite scionce, he developed o 
wenlness of tho Innes, and was compellod 
, (0 winter in the Engadino in 1881 2, and in 
Corsica in 1882 and 1883, when ho began 
collecting, and discovered a hird new to 
acienes, On his return to Jingland ho pre- 
avedfora collecting tripte Mount Kina Balu, 
Vorth Borneo, whic) lasted from October 18s { 
to August 1488. Io brought back oxamples 
of many new animals, including no fower 
than forty-five new species of birds, ‘Thy 
rosulta of this trip are fully 6-4 forth in his 
‘ Exploration of Mount Kina Balu,’ London, 
1898, dio. In December 1893 he set aut for 
the Philippines, Ife mado nino dillwrent 
trips in these iskupda, and discovered ,on 
Mount Data ihe first, knawn indigenons mam: 
malian fauna, returning to Tingland in 1806, 
Tn January 1800 ho started Lox thoxe islands 
again, intending 10 complete his researghes 
there; but the war between tho United States 
and Spain pul an end to tho plan, and, altor 
‘waiting a fow weeks at Asnlle, He suilod for 
Hong Kong, and thence set out lo explore 
the island of Tainan, The expedition wag, 
eo with difll- 
culty struggled back to the const,and died 
at the port of Hoi-hou on 2 Tuna 1499, ., 
{Country Lifo, July 1899; Spectator, July 
1899; information kindly supplied by Whites 
load’s father and by Mr. W, Ogilvie Cirant.] 4, 
Le “ ‘ 1 aime ey We 
WHITEHEAD, ‘PAUL (1710-1774), 
satirist. was born on G Feb. 1710 in Cnstle 
Yard, Tolhorn, where his father was a pro« 
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sperous tailor, After attending a school at 
Hitchin he was apprenticed to a mercer in 
the city, but, showing little disposition for 
business, took chambers in the Temple as a 
law student. Ifo was, however, obliged, 
apparently for a series of years, to transfer 
lisresidvnce tothe aspen prison, 
having backed o bill which the theatrical 
manager Charles Fleetwood had failed to 
meet. From prison Whitehead is said to 
have put forth his first literary efforts in the 
shape of political squibs, Iis first more 
elahorate production, ‘State Dunces,’ a satire 
in heroic couplets, was published in 1738, 
Tt was inscribed to Pope, the first of whose 
‘Imitations of Horace’ dates from the same 
year, and whose ‘ Dunciad’ had appeared in 
1738 Pope’s rhythm, together with certain 
other characteristics of his satirical vorse, is 
erhaps as successfully reproduced by White- 
ead as by any contemporary writer ; but he 
is altogether lacking in concentration and 
in anything like seriousness of purpose. ‘The 
chief ‘State Dunce’ is Walpole (Appius); 
others are Francis Tare [q. v.}, bishop of 
Chichester, and the whig “‘Gitocian James 
Ralph [q. v.] The poem, which provoked 
an answer under the title of ‘A Iriend] 
Epistle, was sold to Dodsley for 10/. (Bos- 
WELL in Life, ed. Birkbeck I1ill, i. 124-5, 


yecords Johnson’s refusal to accept a smaller | PO 


sum for his ‘London’ in 1788, on the ground 
that he ‘would not take less than Paul 
‘Whitehead, and adds an absurd apology for 
Johnson's ‘ pre paaies against him). 

In 1785 W itehead married Anna, the 
only daughter of Sir Swinnerton Dyer, bart., 


of Spains Tall, Essex.’ By this time’ le may | P 


be concluded to have been out of the Flect, 
unless indeed his marriage provided him 
with the mrans of quitting it. In 1739 hoe 
ublished ‘Manners, the satirical poem so 
iglily thought of by Boswell, but considered 
by Johnson ‘a ‘poor performance’ (Boswatt, 
Lie, v. 116), The manuscript is preserved 
in British Museum Additional MS. 26277, 
ff. 117-20. lt cannot be said to exhibit any 
iidvanco upon its predecossor, nor can its 
clamorous vituperation— 
Shall Pope alone the plenteous harrost have, 
And Inot glean one straggling fool or knayo ?— 


be held to be ‘dignified by its pretence of 
proceeding from a patriot whose hopes arg 
centred in Frederick, prince of Wales. The 
pe in this satire led to thé author 
aing stmmoned, with his publisher, before 
the bar of tho House of Lords; but White- 
head absconded [see Dopsiay, anh 
‘Whether-or not the action of the lords h 
been intended as a warning to Pope, whose 
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two‘ Dialopues,’1738 (Epilogue to the Satires), 
had done their utmost to make the existin, 

politicaltension unbearable, it atleast guttice 

to muzzle Whitehead for the moment. He 
continued, however, to make himself gene~ 
rally useful to the opposition. Thus in 1741 
Horuce Walpole mentions him as ordering 
& supper for cight patriots who had tried in 
vain to beat ap a mob on the ocension of 
Admiral Vernon’s birthday (Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, i. 02), His next publication, 
‘The Gymmasiad’ (174-4), is a harmless mock 
heroic in three short books or cantos, with 
‘ Prolegomena’ by Seriblerus Tertius, and 
‘Notes Variorum,’ in ridicule of the pugilistic 
fancy or the day, and dedicated to John 
Broughton, one of the most celebratad ‘Sons 
of Hockley and tievee Brickstrect breed.’ In 
1747 he published his last would-be political 
satire, ‘ Monour,’ in which Liberty is intro- 
duced as prepared to follow Virtue in quitting 
these shores, unless specially detained by 
‘Stonhope’ (Chestertield). About the same 
time hes stated to have edited the ‘Apology 
for the Conduct of Mrs, Teresia Constantia 
els *[y. v.], first published in 8 vols. in 

718, 


Whitehead had now become a paid hanger- 
on of the ‘ Prince's friends, and in the West- 
minster election of 17-49 was engaged to com- 
se advertisements, hanrbills, and the like 
for their candidate, Sir George Vandeput. 
When a supporter of the opposition candi- 
date, Alexander Murray ° 1777) {q. v-]: 
was sent to Newgate and dytained there for 
a considerable eo on the charge of having 
headed a riot, Whitehead composed 2 pam- 
let on his case, which appealed to the 
indignation of the people of Great Britain 
as well as of the slectors of ‘Westminster, 
(ee oxtracts ap. E. Tromrson and cf, Lorn 

RVORD's Memoirs of the Reign of Georye IT, 
ed. Lord Molland, ed. 28 June 1741). In 
1761 the prince died, and in 1765 ‘Whitehead 
published his ‘Epistle to Dr. Thompson,’ 
a physician of dissolute habits, who' had 

uarrelled with the treatment adoptell by 
the prince’s physi¢ians in his last illness, and 
whom Whitehead, from whatever. met 


‘| strives to justify by indiscriminate abuse o 


the ‘college. A pamphlet published by 
him in defence of Admiral Byng (1767) is 
seid by Hawkins to be written in a defiant 
strain, aa if on acquittal were certain, ( 
‘Within these yenrs, or those immediately 
following, falls the deepest degradation of 
‘Whitehead’s life. His political’ intimacy 
with Sir Francis Dashwood (afterwards Lord 
Le Despenser)’ and other ae, and the 
facility of his literary talents, made him an 
acceptable member of the dissipated circle 
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calling themselves the ‘monks of Medmen- 
ham Abbey,’ and he was appointed ee 
and steward of their order of ill fame. Ile 
had to suffer severely in consequence, for 
the scalp-hunting satire of Churchill found 
in him a victim entirely to its taste. In 
three of Churchill’s satires he was branded 
as a ‘ disgrace on manhood’ (The Conference, 
1768), as ‘the aged Paul’ who chalks the 
score of the blasphemous revellers behind 
the door (The Candidate, 1764), and as the 
type of the ‘kept bard’ (Independence, 
1764). The times were not squeamish, and 
Churchill's tostimony was not respected; 
but the charges were unanswerable, and 
‘Whitehead is remembered for little else. 
He had, however, at the time, beon rewarded 
for his sorvices by being appointed, through 
Sir Francis Dashwood, probably during bie 
chancellorship of the exchequer in Lord 
Bute’s ministry (1702-3), to a ‘deputy 
treasurership of the chamber,’ as one of his 
biographers calls it, worth 8001.a year. This 
enabled him io enlarge the cottago on 
Twickenham Common where he had for 
some years resided (in 1756 [loraco Walpole 
mentions him as one of the celebrities of 
tha locality; sea Letfers, ii, 447), In his 
‘Epistle to Dr. Thompson’ he describes, quite 
in Pope’s Horatian voin, the modest comforts 
of his retirement, and he appears to have 
been popular both in the country, where 
he was Imown for his kindliness, and in 
London socicty, whore among his friends 
were Hogarth and Hayman, and the actor 
and dramatist William ILavard [q. v.] Sir 
John Tawkins, however, says that ‘in his 
wonversation there was little to praise; it 
was desultory, vociferous, and profane, [Te 
had contracted a habit of swearing in his 
younger years, which he retained to his 
latest.’ Ifo publishod very little in his later 
years—a pamphlet on Covent Garden stage 
disputes is mentioned in 1768—but he wroto 
8 few songs for his friend ihe actor Beard 
and others. On 20 Dec. 1774 he died in his 
lodgings in Henrietta Streot, Covent Garden, 
having during the course of a protracted 
illness burnt all his manuscripts within his 
reach, In his will he left his heart to his 

atron, Lord Le Despenser, by whose orders 
it was buried in the mausoleum at Tigh 
Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, amid so- 
lemnities which under the circumstances 
might, like the hequest itself, have been 
pretermitted. A collection of his ‘ Pooms 
and Miscellaneous Compositions, with o 
life by Captain Edward Thompson, which is 
dedicated to Lord Le Despenser, and written 
in a atrain of turgid and senseless flattery, 
appeared at London in 1777 (4to). is 
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portrait, painted by Gainsborough, was en- 

aved by Collyer in 1776, and prefixed to 
the 1777 edition of Whitehcad’s ‘Poems’ 
(BROMLEY, p. 896). 


[Captain Edward Thompson's Life in Poama, 
1777; Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Samuel John- 
son, 1787, 2nd adit. pp. 830 sqq.; Chalmors's 
English Poets, vol. xvi.) A.W. W. 


WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM (1716- 
1785), poet-laureato, was born at Oambridge 
early 1 1715. He was baptised on 12 Feb, 
at St. Botolph’s, in which purish his fathor 
carried on the trado of a bakor, aorving Pom. 
broke fall in that capacity. Tho elder 
Whitehead, while bestowing a liberal educa- 
tion on both his sons, is said to have been 
inclined to extravagance, and to have chiefly 
employed his time in ornamonting a plot of 
land noar Grantchostur, which long went 
under the name of Whilehead’s oly. Two 
years before his death his socond sun Wil- 
liam, when fourteon yoars of age, through 
the patronage of Henry Bromley (afterwards 
Lord Montfort, and high steward of the 
university of Cumbridgo), obtained a nomi- 
nation 10 Winchester College, whore ho re- 
mained till 1735. It was the period, os 
Whitehead afterwards wanys (soo his stanzas 
to the Rev. Dr. Lowth, in his Life of William 
of Wykeham), ‘when Bigg presided and when 

urton taught.’ Ie is suid to have acted 
the paris of Marcia in ‘ Oato’ and of ono of 
the women in the ‘Andris,’ and in (733 to 
have gained ono of the guinea prizes offered 
by Peterborough, on a visit to tho school, for 
the best poum on a subject lo be given out 
by his companion Pope, who chose Poter- 
borongh himsclf ns tha thome. ‘This led to 
his bemg employed by Popo to tranalaie into 
Latin the first opistle of tho ‘ Mssny on Man ;' 
butthis offort was not, published, and White 
head, although a compotent scholar, nover 
attained to distinction as a writer of Latin 
verso. In 1735, not commanding auffciant 
intorost to secure election to Now College, 
Oxford, he entered ag a sizar at Ulare That 
Cambridgo, with the nid of a small scholar- 
ship open to the orphan sons of tradesmen 
of the town. Tle graduated B.A. in 1780 
and M.A, in 1748, and in 1742 was cloctod 
a fellow of his college. lis irreproachahlo 
conduct, amiable manners, and growing repu- 
tation as a poed secured to him at Cambridge 
the friendship of many young men of a rank 
superior to his own, conspicuons ak 
whom was Charles ‘Townshond, (1725-1767) 
Ig. v.], to whom two of his oatly pooms are 
addrossnd (ii, 171,178). In his lines ‘On 
Friendship’ (ii, 120), justly praisod by his 
biographer and according to him highly com« 
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mended by Gray, Whitehead softened what 
the latter disliked as satirical touches; but 
though he was through life more or less 
dependent on his social superiors, his nature 
was not servile, and his lack of ambition 
was largely due to self-knowledge (see the 
lines, ii. 192, addressed in 1751 to his friend 
Wright), In 1745 Whitehead, at the request 
of the Earl of Jersey, undertook the private 
tuition of his surviving son, Viscount Vil- 
liers, then a boy of seven years of age—who 
afterwards as Lord Jersey, was reputed one 
of the most high bred as well as one of the 
most fashionable men of his age—and a 
oung companion [see VinirErs, Groren 
ussY, fourth Hart). He accordingly re- 
moved to London, and shortly afterwards 
abandoned his fellowship, as its retention 
would have obliged him to take orders. 

At Cambridge Whitehead had published 
his first more important poetic efforts, which 
showed him to have deliberately formed his 
style as a writer of verse upon Pope, at o 
time when English poetical literature was 
at last on the very point of Nee] its ranpe 
as to both form and subjects. Ilis epistle 
‘On the Danger of writing in Verse’ ([741) 
is elegant in versification and diction, and 
modest in tonc—two merits which are rarel 
absent in Whitehead. It was rapidly fol- 
lowed by ‘ Atys and Adrastus’ (from Hero- 
dotus); an ‘heroicepistle’ from ‘ Ann Boleyn 
to Honry the Highth, the reverse of original 
in treatment, but delicate in feeling; and a 
readable didactic essay on ‘Ridicule’ (17-43), 
protesting against such as is excessive or 
misplaced. All these pieces, as well as the 
rather later ‘Ifymn tothe Nymph of Bristol 
Spring’ (1751), are in the heroic couplet. 

Within these years Whitehead 6 
well known in the world of letters and of 
the theatre, and on 24 Feb. 1760 Garvie 
(to whom he had addressed a very judicious 
compliment in verse, containing a charac- 
teristic hint as to tho morals of the stuge; 
Works, ii, 176) brought out at Drury Lane 
his tragedy of the ‘Roman Father.’ It is 
founded more or less on Corncille’s ‘ Torace ;’ 
but it omits the part of Horatius’s wife, sister 
to the Curiatii, and it seeks to centre the 
interest in Horatius'’s father, the character 
played by Garrick. Thoughitwasa theatrical 
success, this tragedy is but o poor piece of 
literary work, and in execution one of the 
least adequate of Whitehead’s performances. 
His second tragedy, ‘Creusa, Queen of 
Athena’ (first acted on 20 April 176-4), a re- 
cast of the Euripidean ‘Ion,’ with the super- 
natural element omitted, isfar superior to its 

redecessor in skilfulness of construction and 
in dignity of style, and deserves the high 


praise bestowed on it by Horace Walpole 
{to John Chute, Letters, ed. Cunningham, 
ii, 382) and by Mason, These constitute 
‘Whitehead’s only essays in the tragic drama, 
unless there should be included in them the 
rather clever burlesque, ‘tragedy in the 
heroic taste,’ of ‘Fatal Constancy, or Love 
in Tears,’ spoken in monologue by the hero. 

A parody with & more serious purpose is 
the city idyll, as it would perhaps be called 
in these days, of ‘The Sweepers,’ written in 
blank verse. In form Whitehead’s versa- 
tility was remarkable, and about this time 
he pos a series of tales in (four-foot 
iambic) verse, something in the manner of 
Prior, but more nearly perhaps in that of 
La Fontaine, which possess decided merit of 
their kind, Such are ‘ Variety, a Tale for 
Married People;’ ‘The Gont's Beard,’ a free 
expansion of one of Phiedrus's fables, which 
playfully discusses the question of equality 
betweon the sexes; and others. These, witha 
number of vers de soci¢té and complimentary 
pieces, make up an agroeable variety of mis- 
cellaneous verse; and it would have been 
fortunate for Whitehead’s posthumous fame 
had he not been called upon to put a pre- 
tentious top to so unpretending an edifice. 
ile wrote little in prose—a disqnisition, of 
no moment, ou the shield of Basa, and 
a light essay or two for insertion in ‘The 
World!’ In June 1764 he accompanied his 
pupil, Lord Villiers, and Lord Nunebam, the 
eldest son of the Karl of Harcourt, to Leipzig. 
A tour in Germany and Italy followed, and 
the travellers did not return to England till 
the autumn of 1766. The ‘ Elogies'in which 
Whitehead commemorated their visits to the 
mausoleum of Augustus and other places of 
interest have not permanently added to his 
poetic fame; but they were not inoppor- 
tunely written. While still in Italy he 
had been appointed by the Duke of New- 
castle, through the influence of Lady Jeraoy, 
to the ‘two gentecl patent places usually 
united’ of secretary and registrar of the 
order of the Bath; and when, in December 
1767, Colley Cibber passed away, the Duke 
of Devonshire, as lord chamberlain, oflered 
to Whitehead the poct-laureateship, which 
had been previously refused by Gray [see 
Gray, Tuomas], The latter was to have 
been permitted to hold it as a sinecure; but 
‘Whitehead’s muse was called upon in the 
usual way, and executed herself in a series 
of birthday odes extending over more than 
@ quarter of a century, as well as of special 

isions on occasions such as & peace or & 
royal marriage. A selection of the birthday 
odes is published in the poot’s works, but 
cannot be said to call for posthumous cri= 
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ticism. In his own day the series at large 
was visited with much unfriendly comment. 
Johnson, wha seems to have folt no par- 
ticular gratitude to Whitehead for having 
helped to make the plan of his dictiona 
Imown to Chesterfield (Boswntt, Zife, ed. 
J. Birkbeck Iill, i. 184; see also awxk1ns, 
Life, Ind edit, 1787, p. 176), compared Cib- 
ber's birthday odes with Whitehead’s, to the 
disadvantage of the latter; for ‘grand non- 
sense is inswpportable’ (76. i, 402), John 
Byrom [q. v.], the Lancashire poet, in 1768 
coupled Whitehend’s ‘ Verses to the People 
of England’ with Akenside’s ‘Appeal to the 
Country Gentlemen of England’ as illustra- 
tive of tho jingoism of the hour (Poems of 
John Byrom, printed for the Chetham Soc., 
1804, i. 469), Churchill, who had suddenly 
sprung into fame and was beginning to pour 
forth volume aftor yolume of furious invec- 
tive, in bl. iii, of ‘The Ghost’? (1762) apo- 
strophised the laureate as ‘Dulness and Mc- 
thod’s darling Son.’ Whitehead but once 
made a public reply to these and other attacks 
in ‘A Charge to ihe Poets’ (first printed in 
1702), which introduces itself as a sort of 
sequel to his enrly poem on ‘The Danger of 
writing in Verse,’ and,in Lhe hnmorousform of 
acharge fromthe laureate to his brother poets, 
very reasounbly and very good-liumouredly 
explains and dofends his position, In ‘A 
Pathetic Apology for all Laureates, past 
presont, and to come,’ privately circw atod 
among his friends, he put tho matter still 
moro plainly, and with the same modest don- 
homie. And whethor or not he actuall 
cherished tho design of replying (o Churchill 
in a longer poem, he was wise cnough nover 
to carry it out, though the fragments which 
remnin are in part generous as well as esson- 
tially just in spirit. 

In the year in which Churchill had sought 
to write down tho laureate dunce and fhol, 
he had produced at Drury Lano on 10 Feb. 
his comedy of ‘The School for Lovers’ (1762), 
which has boon erroncously supposed to be- 
Jong to the species catled sentimentalcomady, 
Tho life of ihe play is to be fond in the cha- 
racters of Arnminta and Modoly, which are 
fenuinely comic, while the formor is also 
unmistakably atiractive (of. Ganust, iv.'6 10), 
The success of this comedy (which was ro- 
vived in 1775 and 1794) scems ta have in- 
creased Ctrrick's confidence in Whitehend, 
avlio in ihe ti Mg officiated as his 
‘yonder! of plays, When in 1767 Garrick 
was hesitating as to the production of Gold- 
smitli’s ‘CGood-natured Man,’ he proposed 
Whiteltead, who for some time acted as 
reader of new plays for Drury Lane, to him 
as arbitrator in the difliculty—‘of all the 
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manager's slights to the poet,’ according to 
the biographer of the latter, that which was 
‘forgotten last’ (FousteR, Life and Times 
of Oliver Goldsmith, 5th edit. 1871, ii. 41), 
On 6 Jan. 1770 Whitehead’s ‘Trip to Scot- 
land’ was performed at Drury J.ane, which 
may be described as a farce onding like an 
extravaganza, 

For ay bec after his roturn from the 
continent Whi 





iichend remained the welcome 
household friend of Lords Jersey and Ilar- 
court, and resided in the town honse of the 
former, andin the summerat Middleton and at 
Nuneham, of which frequent mention is made 
in his verse, and where some lines by him on 
the gardener, Walter Clark, are siated og 
still to he seen in the grounds. After the 
death of Lord Jersey in 1769, and thy acces- 
sion to the title of bis formor pupil, Whiie- 
hond occupied apartments in London, but 
atill kupt up his intimacy with both families, 
Tn 177-4 hecollected his works in two volumes, 
under the title of ‘Plays and Pooms,’ A 
trageily, offered to Garrick, hut never pub- 
lished ; the first act of an ‘CSdipus;’ and ono 
or two other dramatic fragmonts wero found 
among his papers at the time of his death, 
which took placoin Churles Street , Grosvenor 
Square, on 14 April 178h. 

A complote edition of Whitchead’s pouuns, 
with a good memoir by his friond William 
Mason (1724-1797 ) [g. v.], was published at 
York in 1788 (3 vols. 8vo). A half-length 
life-sized portrait of Whitchead was painted 
by R. Wilson (Cat. Guelph Evhib., No. 288), 
Another, painted by W. Doughty in 1776, 
was engraved by Collyer, and prefixed to 
vol. iii, of Mason’s edition of Whitohead’s 
§ Works.’ 

[Memoirs by Mason in collected edition of 
Whitchead’s Poems, 3 vols. 1788; Chulmeres 
English Poots, vol. xvii,; Genost's Some Account 
of the English Stage, vols. iv. and v.; Doylo's 
Official Buronage. | A. W. W. 


‘WHITEHORNE, [Soo Wurtuoxxn.} 


WHITEHURST, JONN (1713-1788); 
horologer, born at Congletot in Cheshire 
on 10 April 1713, was tho son of Jolm 
Whitehurat, a clock and waich maker df 
that place, Ilis carly education was slight 
and on leaving school he was bicd by his 
fnther in his own trado. IJlis father, who 
was o'man of inquisitive turn, oneduraged 
him in hig passion for knowledge, which led 
him at the age of twenty-ono to visit Dublin 
in order to inspect _o clock of carious cou- 
struction of which he had heard, ' 

About 1786 hé entered into business for 
himself at Derby, whére ho soon obtained 
great employment, distinguishing himsolf 
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by constructing several ingenious pieces of 
mechanism. Besides other works he made 
the clock for the town-hall, and in reward 
was enrolled as a burgess on 6 Sept. 1737. 
Iealso made thermometers, barometers, and 
other philosophical instruments, and inte- 
rested Fimself incontriving waterworks, He 
was consulted in almost every undertaking 
in Derbyshire and in the neighbouring coun- 
ties in which skill in mechanies, pneumatics, 
and hydraulics was required. 

In 1775, on the pose of the act for the 
better regulation of the gold coinage, with- 
out any solicitation on hia part he was ap- 
pointed stampor of the money-weights, on 
the recommendation of the Duke of New- 
castle. Tle removed to London, where the 
rest of his life was passed in philosophic pur- 
suits, and where his house in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, formerly the abode of James 
Ferguson (1710-1776) [q. v.], became the 
constant resort of men of science of every 
nation and rank, In 1778 he published his 
‘Inquiry into the Original State and Forma- 
tion of the Earth’ (London, tto), of which u 
second edition appeared in 1786, consider- 
ably enlarged and improved; and a third, 
after his death, in 1792. The original design 
of this work, which he began to prepare 
while living at Derby, was to facilitate the 
Giscovery of valuable minerals beneath the 
earth’s surface, Ie pursued his researches 
with so much ardour that the exposure he 
incurred tended to impair his health. 

On 18 May 1779 he was elected ao fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in 1783 he was 
sent to examine the Ciant’s Causeway and 
the volcanic remains in the north of Ire- 
land, embodying his observations in the se- 
cond edition of his ‘Inquiry.’ Abont 1784 
he contrived o system of ventilation for St. 
Thomas's Hospitul (Brrwan, Zlistory and 
Art of Warming and Ventilation, 1846, ii. 
70). In 1787 he published ‘An Attempt 
towards obtaining invariable Measures of 
Length, Capacity, and Weight, from the 
Mensuration of Time’ (London, 40). Start- 
ing on the assumption that the length of a 
second pendulum in the latitude of London 
was 89 inches, he deduced that the length 
of one oscillating forty-two times a minute 
is eighty inches, while thatof one oscillating 
twice as many times is twenty inches, The 
difference between these two lengtha would 
therefore be exactly five feet. Ho found, 
however, upon experiment that the actual 
difference was only 59'892 inches owing to 
tho real length of the pendulum, oscillating 
once a second, being 89125 inches, Ile 
obtained roughly, however, data from which 
the true lengths of pendulums, the spaces 
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through which heavy bodies fall in a given 
time, and many other particulars relating to 
the force of gravitation and the true figure 
of the earth, could be deduced. 

Whitehurst died at his house in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, on 18 Feb. 1788, and was 
interred beside his wife in St. Andrew's bury- 
ing-ground in Gray’s Inn Road, On 9 Jan, 
1746 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Gretion, rector of Trusley and Dal- 
bury in Derbyshire. Ile had no surviving 
issue, 

Whitehurst's portrait, engraved by A, 
Smith from a painting by Joseph Wright, 
was published ie W. Bent on 10 Oct. 1788 
(cf. Cat. Second Loan Exhib. No. 714). 
Another, painted by Joseph Wright ond an- 
graved by Hall, is prefixed to his ‘ Works’ 
(Brourpy, p. 896). Tlis ‘ Works’ were 
edited by Glisvias Hutton [q. et with o 
memoir (London, 1782, 4to), In 1794 Ro- 
bert Willan [q. v.] edited from his papers 
‘ Observations on the Ventilation of Rooms, 
on Chimneys, and Garden Stoves’ (London, 
dto). <A collection of his ‘Tracts, Philoso- 
ne and Mechanical,’ wos published in 

812 (London, 4to). Three of his papers 
livst appeared in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 
Roval Society. 

[Momoir by Hutton, prefixed to Whitehurst’s 
Works ; Europenn Mag, 1788, ii, 316-20 ; Gent, 
Mag. 1788, i. 182, 863; Universal Mag 1788, ii, 
225-9.) ELC. 

WHITELAW, JAMES (1749-1813), 
statistician and philanthropist, was o native 
of county Leitrim, where he was born in 
1749, Le entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in July 1766, became a scholar in 1769, and. 
graduated B,A.in 1771, Tle studied for the 
church, and after his ordination became tutor 
to the Earl of Meath, who presented him 
with the living of St. James’s, Dublin. He 
soon afterwards obtained the more remunera- 
tiye living of St. Catherine’s in the same city. 
{Tis deep interest in the poor people living 
in the ‘liberties’ in his immediate noigh- 
bourhood led him io form several charitable 
institutions, the most useful of which was 
the Meath charitable loan, founded in 1808, 
which proved of immense service to the 
weaversof the Coombe cans very distressing 
periods, Mainly owing to his strong repre- 
gentations ihe trustees of the Hrasmus Smith 
fund in 1804 allocated 2,0002. to the founda- 
tion of a school in the Coombe, at which 

oor children were given free education. 
He ‘was appointed one of the governors of the 
Charier schools of Ireland, and by his energy 
and unwearied attention to the interests of 
the poor he was enabled greatly to improve 
their working. 
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Perhaps his most important service was 
his census of the city of Dublin, which he 
undertook in 1798, and carried through suc- 
cessfully in the foce of many difficulties and 
dangers, publishing the results of lis inves- 
tigation in 1805 in his admirable ‘ Hasay on 
the Population of Dublin in 1798’ (oe lin, 
Bye): pidemic diseases were then frequent 
in Dublin, but, undeterred by the fear of in- 
fection, he personally inspected every house 
in the city and questioned ney every in- 
habitant. Ilitherto the extent of the pepu- 
lation had been only vaguely conjectured. 
He found in one house alone 108 people. 
The government ordered the results of his in- 
quiry to be printed, while the original papers 
were depositedin Dublin Castle. In 1805 he 
vas made one of the members of the com- 
mission to inquire into the conduct of the 
aving board of Dublin. [Te received from 
Taha Law (1745-1810) [q. v.], bishop of 
Elphin, the valuable tying of Oastlereagh, 
which he was allowed to hold jointly with 
that of St. Catherine’s. Ie died of a malig- 
nant fever, contracted while visiting poor 
parishioners, on 4 Feb. 1818. The govorn- 
ment conferred a pension of 2002. a year 
upon his widow. 

The work with which Whitelaw'’s name 
is most frayuently associated is the valu- 
able ‘ History of Dublin, in which he col- 
Jaborated with John Warburton, koepor of 
the records in Dublin Castle. "Warburton 
did the more ancient portion of the work; 
‘Whitelaw undertook the modern part. Both 
Whitelaw and Warburton died, however, 
before it was published, and it was comploted 
by Robert Walsh [q. v.] It was published 
in 1818 in two large quarto volumes, White- 
Jaw’s other worl are ‘Parental Nolicitude’ 
(Dublin, 1800 ?, 12mo0); ‘A System of Geo- 
graphy, of which the maps only (engraved 
by himeclf) were published; and ‘An lissay 
on the best mothod of ascertaining Areas 
of Countries of any considerable Ixtent' 
(‘Transactions of Royal irish Academy,’ 
vol, vi.) 

Whitelaw and Walsh’s Hist. of Dublin, vol. i.; 
Allibone'’s Dict, of Lit.; Webb's Compendium 
of Irish Biography ; Gilbert's Hist. of Dublin ; 
Register of Trinity College, Dublin.) 
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WHITELOCKE, BULSTRODE (1605- 
1676), keeper of the great senl, eldest son of 
Sir James Whitelocke [a. v.] and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Bulstrode of Tedgerlay 
Buistrode, Buckinghamshire, was born at 
his uncle Sir George Croke’s house in Fleet 
Street on 6 Aug. 1605, and christened at St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-Hast on 19 Aug. (StxJamzs 
Wairocgs, Liber Famelicus, Pp 16; Col- 
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lectanea Topographiea et Genealoyica, v, 


369). He was admitted to Merchant Tay. 
lors’ school in 1615, and matriculated at 
Oxford on 8 Dec. 1620 os a member of 
St. John’s College (Fosrnr, Alwmnt Oxo. 
nienses, i, 1620), Dr. Parsons was White- 
locke’s tutor, and Laud, who was then pre. 
sident of St. John’s and was his father's 
friend, took a interest in his education, 
which Whitelocke subsequently requited by 
refusing to take part in the prosecution of 
the archbishop (Memorials, i. 219). IIe re. 
created himsolf with music and field sports, 
joining other members of the college to 
maintain o pack of beagles (R. IT. Witre- 
Locxn, Memoirs of Bulatrode Whitelocke, 
pp. 6-11). Whitelocle left Oxford without 
a degree, and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1626, He represented 
Staflord in the parliament of 1626, At 
Christmas 1628 he was chosen master of the 
revels and treasurer of the Middle ‘lemple, 
and in 1693, when the four inna of court 
joined together to perform a masque bofore 
the king and queen, he and his friend Edward 
Ilyde represented the Middlo Temple on 
the committee (7%, PP. 50-62; Memorials, 
i, 31, 53-2), hitelocke had ‘the whole 
care and charge of all the music for this 
great masque, which was so performed that 
it excolled any music that over before that 
time had been heard in England.’ But while 
distinguishing himself socially he did not 
forget his professional studies, as to which 
Selden gave him valuable advice. THe be- 
camo about 1631 recorder of Abingdon and 
counael for the corporation of Henley. In 
1632 he earned by fees no less than 3101, 
which dropped, however, to 462, in the fol- 
lowing year, whon he was no longer backed 
by his father’s inluence (Warrnrooxn, Me- 
moirs of Whitelocke, pp. 74, 00). 
‘Whitelocke had married in 1630, but his 
wife became insane shortly aftorwards, and 
in 1634 he placed her under the care of a 
doctor, and travelled to alleviate his melan- 
choly. At Paris he was recuived with preat 
favour by Cardinal Richolion, and olfured 
the command of a troop of horse in the French 
service. Returning to England in Juno 1634, 
he resumed his practice, earned some local 
reputation by a spocch as chairman of the 
Oxfordshire quarter sossions, in which he 
vindicated the jurisdiction of the civil against 
the ecclesiastical courts, and more by op- 
ing the oxtension of Wychwood Forest 
in the interest of the gentlemen of the county 
@,. pp- 102-9; Memorials, i.07,70). Having 
thus become popular, he was elected to the 
Long parliament as member for Marlow, and 
took from the first a prominent part in jta 
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pepeeedee He was chairman of the com- 
mittee which managed the prosecution of 
Stratford, and was specially entrusted with 


1614 on the feasibility of accusing Cromwell 
as an incendiary, a course which Whitelocke 
areca (Memorials, i, 820, 848), White- 


the conduct of articles nineteen to twenty- | locke spoke against the self-denying ordi- 
four of the charge (RusHworru, /'rial of | nance, but Clarendon describes fine as in- 


the Earl of Strafford, pp. 490, 520, 572; 
Batxrrs, Letéers, i. 387), Strafford told a 
friend, speaking of the committee that 
managed the evidence against him, that 
Glyn and Maynard used him like advocates, 
but Palmer and Whitelocke used him like 
gentlemen, and yet left out nothing material 
to be urged against him (Memorials, i. 113, 
124, 126). Whitelocke also prperet the 
bill against the dissolution of the Long par- 
liament withont its own consent, supported 
and added an amendment to the ‘grand re- 
monstrance,’ and took part in the proceedings 
against the illegal canons drawn up by con- 
vocation (VuRNDY, Notes of the Long Par- 
Uiament, pp. 72, 84; Forster, Grand Re- 
monstrance, pp. 230, 342), 

In February 1642 Whitelocke made a 
eooaine speech on the militia question, as- 
serting the authority over it to be jointly in 
king and parliament, following up this by 
a speech against raising an army in July 
(Memorials, i. 160,177). But this did not 
prevent him from becoming a deputy lieu- 
tenant both of Buckinghamshire and Ox- 
fordshire, from finally preventing the exe- 
cution of the king's commission of array, and 
from raising troops to ea Oxford. He 
urged Lord Saye to make that city a par- 
liamentary garrison, and was himself pro- 
posed as governor as being one whom ‘the 
city, the university, and the country there- 
abouts did well know and would be pleased 
with. Saye, however, declined to fortif 
Oxford (76, i, 171, 180, 188). Whitelocke's 
subsequent military services were slight. At 
Brentford, in November 1613, he marched 
with [Jampden's regiment (cd. i. 192). In 
1644, when the association of the three 
counties of Oxford, Buckingham, and Berks 
‘was established, Whitelocke was ons of its 
governing committee, and was Pe to 
command its forces, but declined (26, i. 254, 
260, 306, 511, 516; Rusmworrt, y. 673). 
He became instead governor of Henley 
and of his own house at Phyllis Court, 
which was made a garrison, As his house 
at Fawley had been occupied and plundered 
by Prince Rupert in the autumn of 1612, 
the damage caused by the war to his pro- 
party was very considerable ater i, 

88, 244, 407, ii. 64, 60,62; Warrsockn, 
Memotrs of Whitelocke, p. 280). Whitelocke 
was on tolerably intimate terms both with 
Essex and Fairfax. Essex, whom he fre- 
quently praises, consulted him in December 


strumental in getting it passed (2d, i, 858; 
Rebellion, viii, 261), He claimed kinship 
with the Fairfax family, was present in Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s army during the siege of 
Oxford in 1646, and was odmitted by Sir 
Thomas to his council of war (Memorials, 
ii, 19, 48), 

Throughout the first civil war Whitelocke 
describes himself as ‘ industriously labouring 
to promote all overtures for peace.’ He 
was one of the eight commissioners sent by 
parliament to the king at Oxford in January 
and March 1648. In the spring of 1614 he 
made & speech urging that fresh overtures 
should be made to the king, In November 
1644 he was again sent to Oxford to arrange 
the preliminaries of a treaty, and he was 
one of the parliamentary commissioners at 
Uxbridge in January 1645, where he gained 

at honour among’ his friends by succesa- 
fully combating Lyde’s arguments about 
the militia (Afemorials, i. 104, 199, 246, 381, 
382), Hyde, in his narrative of this treaty, 
describes Whitelocke as one who had from 
the beg nang concurred with the presby- 
terian jJeaders ‘without any inclination to 
their persons or principles,’ the reason being 
that ‘all his estute was in their quarters, 
and he had a nature that could not bear or 
submit to be undone.’ Yet he sincerely 
desired peace, and ‘to his old friends who 
‘were commissioners for the king he used his 
old openness, and professed his detestation 
of all their proceedings yet could not leave 
them’ (Rebellion, viii. 248), Whitelocke’s 
intimacy with Tlyde excited suspicion, and 
ind vy 1645 Lord Savile acoused Whitelocke 
and Tlolles to the parliament of treasonable 
communications with the king and his 
counsellors during the negotiations of 1644, 
Rut parliament acquitted both (21 July 
1645), and gave them pormission to prose- 
cute thoir accuser (Memorials, i, 886, 385, 
467-81; Barry, Letters, ii. 308; Commons’ 
Journals, iy. 214), “Whitelocke was one of 
the thirty lay members of the assembly of 
divines (12 June 1648), and both in the 
assembly itself and in the Tonge of Com- 
mons persistently combated the view that 
the presbyterian form of church government 
existed sue divine, For that reason he 
saya ‘T did not pass uncensured by the rigid 
resbyterians, against whose derige I was 
held to be one, and they were pleased to 
term me a disciple of Selden and an 
Erastian’ (Memorials, i, 209, 202, 827, 604, 
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————LL Ly 
however, to declare his disnpprobation of the 
vote of 5 Dec. 1648 declaring the king’s con. 
cessions suflicient, in order to reinin his sent 
in the ITouse of Commons (76, ii, 619, 597, 
665). Ile opposed, but in vain, the abolition 
of tho ITouso of Lords, and had the duty of 
drawing the act for that purpose imposed 
upon him (i. ii. 621), A new great sol 
was made, and Whitelock« was uppointed 
one of the three commissioners with Lisle 
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608). Ile also incurred the displeasure of 
the same patty by his arguments in favour 
of toleration (7d. it. 88,118), In May 1617, 
when the disbanding of the army was under 
discussion, Whitelocke opposed the rash 
policy of ITolles and the presbyterian leaders, 
and separated himself from thom in tho 
debates on the subject, which, he adds, ‘ took 
very well, and creatod an interest for me 
with the other party’ (2, ii, 146). Ie was 












consequently ‘courted’ by Cromwell, and 


escaped impeachment in June 1647 when 


the army impeached the eleven members, 
although one of the chief charges against 
Tfolles was that which Lord Savile had 
brought against Whitelocke also (72. ii. 162, 
171,178; Old Parl. Hist. xvi. 70), Duving 
the troubled summer of 1617 Whitelocke 


stayed away from the Touse of Commons as 


much as possible, and avoided connnitling 


himself to ether party (Afemorials, ii. 172). 


Ilia rapidly increasing legal business, care- 


fully recorded in his ‘ Memorials,’ supplied 
him with on excuse for lus absoence. On 
16 March 1048 Whitolocke was appointed 
by parliament one of the four commissionors 
of the grent seal for ono year with a salary 
of 1 0001 In that capacity he swore in the 
newly appointed serjeants-at-law in Novem- 
ber 1048, delivering then and at tho swearing~ 
in_of Chiet-baron Wilde long speeches on 
judiciul antiquities (Memorials, it, 278, 988, 
296, 200, 3d1, 428, £40, at Throughout 
the military revolution of December 1618 
ho continued to act in his judicial enpacity, 
‘glad of an honest pretence to be excused 


from appoaring in the house.’ At the end of 


the month he and his colleaguo, Sir Thomas 
Widdrington[q. v.], discussed will Cromwell 
thesettlamont of thenation, and endeavoured 
to frame some compromise between parlia- 
ment and army. ‘When it was decided 10 
bring the king to a public triul, Whiteloclke 
was one of the commiltos appointed to draw 
up a charge and consider the method of the 
trial, but declined to take any part in the 
proceedings, and purposely left London till 
the trinl had begun. [Te sat in the House 
of Commons during the progress of the trial, 
but on the day of the king’s execution he 
saya, ‘I went not to the Iouse, but stayed 
all day at home in ee study and at m 
prayers, in the hopes that this day’s work 
might not so displease God as to bring pre- 
judice to this poor afflicted nation ’ (Zemo- 
rials, ti, 467, 477, 484, 487, 498, 616), 
Whitelocke was elected a member of ihe 
council of state of the republic, though de- 
clining the retrospective approval of the late 
proceedings which ita members were ori- 
ginally required to express, He was gbliged, 


and Keble as hia collenguos (8 Ich, 1646), 
Ile justified his conduct by the consideration 
that the business to be undertaken was ‘the 
execution of law and juatice, withont which 
men could not live ono by another’ (76, i, 
628). Tn this oflieo ho did considorablo sey- 
vice to the republic by procuring an aliorn- 
tion in the oath of tho judges which enabled 
them to ach under the now government, 
drawing up a now treason Law, and attempt. 
ing some reforms in chancery procedare, 
But he felt continually called upon to de- 
fond the lew and its practitioners agninat 
popular prejudice, succeeded in dofontiug a 
proposal to exclude lawyors from parliament, 
and promoted tho act for conducting all legal 
Proconlinga in Hnglish (4, ii, 628, iii, 81, 

, 89, 118, 200). 

In June 1860 Whitolocke was one of tho 
commiltca appointed to remove lairfax's 
scruples about the invasion of Scotland, ond 
in September 1051 ho was similarly suleeted 
by parliament to congratulate Cromwell on 
his victory at, Worcestor (7. iii, 209, 850), 
Cromwell gavo him a exptured horse and 
two Scottish prisoners ax ‘a tolon of his 
thankful reception of the parliament's gone 
gratulations,’ Whitolocke records tavo long 
confurences bet woen himsol!’ and Oromwell, 
one soon after Worcester and another in 
November 16652, in the first of which ha 
urged tho restoration of the monarchy, and 
in the second recommended Cromwell to 
make {erms with Charles £1, in prefornnce to 
taking npon himsclf to be king, In eunsv- 
a of this Cromwell, according to 
Vhitelocke, wishing to get him ont of the 
way, proposed to make him chiof commis- 
sioner for tho government of Ireland, and 
finally sent him as ambassador to Swaden 
(i. ili, 372, 431, 474). In April 1658 
Whitelocke opposed Cromwull’s scheme for 
the dissolution of tho Long parliament and 
the devolution of iis authority upon a pto- 
visional council created for the purpose (1. 
iv, 4). When Cromwoll dissolved the Long 
parliament Whiteloeke was one of the por- 
sons ho specially attacked in his speoch to 
the house. [fe is described aa ‘looking 
sometimes and pointing upon particular por- 
sons, as Sir B, Whitelocke, &c., tq whom he 
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gave very sharp language though he named 
them not, but by his gestures it was well 
lmown that he meant them’ (Biancows:, 
Sydney Papers, p. 140). 

For a few months Whitelocke remained 
in complete retirement, but in August 1653 
he heard that the council of state intended 
to nominate him as ambassador to Sweden 
in place of Lord Lisle, who had been originally 
appointed. In the most flattering terms 
Cromwell pressed Whitslocke to accept the 
post, and, more from fear of the consequences 
of refusing than from any desire for the dis- 
tinction, he finally accepted. On 14 Sept. 
his nomination was approved by parliament 
(Itenvn, Journal of Whitelocke's Swedish 
Embassy, i, 15, 32, 87), His instructions 
authorised him not only to make a general 
treaty of amity, but to come to an agreement 
with Sweden fur securing the freedom of 
the Sound against Denmark and the united 
provinces (10, i. 84-90), Whitelocke sailed 
on G Nov. witha large retinue and a squadron 
of six ships, reaching Gothenburg on 15 Nov. 
Hereturned through Crermany, landing again 
in England on 1 July 1054. The treaty he 
negotiated, which was long delayed by the 
desire of the Swedes to await the upshot of 
the peace negotiations bet ween England and 
Tlolland, and by the difliculties which the 
impending resignation of Queen Christina 
threw in its way, was signed on 28 ay 
1664, though dated 11 April (7d. ii, 168). 
In substance it was little more than a general 
expression of friendship between the two 
states. Questions such as the trade relations 
of England and Sweden, and the suggested 
alliance for the freedom of the Sound, were 
discnssed but postponed, and it was under- 
stood that a Swedish ambassador was to ba 
sent to England to settle them. During his 
mission Whitelocke showed considerable 
diplomatic skill, and succeeded in gainin, 
the queen’s favour. She freely discusse 
with him the affairs of Europo, the revolu- 
tions of England, and her own intending 
abdication, and he plumed himself on a 
to the Swedish court that a puritan coul: 
possess all the graces of o cavalier, His 
self-satisfaction isamusingly evident through- 
out his narrative, but its portraits of Chris- 
tina, Oxenstierna, and other notable persons, 
and its description of Sweden and the 
Swedes render it an authority of permanent 
value, and it has been translated into 
Swedish. 

Whitelocke landed in England again on 
1 July 1654, and gave on account of his 
embassy to the council of state on 6 July 
fee iv. 116), During his absence 

rom England a new commission for the 
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custody of the great seal had been issued 
(April 1654), and Whitelocke, who was first 
named of the threa commissioners, was sworn 
into his office on 14 July 1654 (Rupva, 
Swedish Embassy, ii, 468). At the opening 
of the parliament of 1664, to which he was 
returned by three several constituencios— 
Buckinghamshire, Bedford, and the city of 
Oxford—Whitelocke carried the purse be- 
fore the Protector, and in his opening speach 
dwelt on the importance of the treaty with 
Sweden, ‘an honourable peace, through the 
endeavours of an honourable person here 
present a3 the instrament’ (CaRLyin, Crom~ 
well, Speech ii.) On6 Sept. Whitelocle gave 
a narrative of his negotiations to the house, 
and was voted 2,0002, for his services (Me- 
morials, iy, 137). In 1656 the Protector and 
his council passed on ordinance for the re- 
form of the procedure of the court of chan- 
cery which seemed objectionable both to 
Whitelockeand to his colleague Widdrington. 
‘It would be of great prejudice to the public,’ 
argued Whitelocko on behalf of both, and he 
had also private objections as to the authority 
making the law. As their scruples could 
not he overcome by argument, both were de- 
prived of their office on 6 June 1655 (Me- 
morials, iv. 191-206; Carte MSS. Ixxiv. 50; 
ef, Inpnrwiox, The Interregnum, pp. 224-9), 
Whitelocke had, however, been appointed 
one of the commissioners of the treasury 
(2 Aug. 1654), and was permanently con- 
tinued in that post with a salary of 1,0002, 

x annum (Memorials, iv. 207; Cal. State 

apers, Dom, 1664, p, yaa 

On 2 Noy. 1655 Whitelocke was named 
one of the committee for trade and naviga- 
tion, and he was frequently consulted by 
the Protector on foreign affairs. The 
negotiation af the commercial treaty with 
Sweden, concluded on 17 July 1666, was 
mainly trusted to his hands, and in January 
1666 he was much pressed by Cromwell to 
undertake a second mission to Sweden 
(Memorials, iy. 215, 219, 9238-70; Guurn- 
sny Jonns, Zhe Diplomatic Relations between 
Cromwell and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, 
1897, pp. 25-47). In the parliament called 
in 1666 he again represented Buckingham- 
shire, and during the illness of Thomas 
Widdrington he filled the place of speaker 
for three weeks, to the great satisfaction of 
the house (Burton, Parl, Diary, ii, 369, 
875; Memorials, iv, 285). When the 
bumble petition and advice was brought 
in, and parliament invited the Protector to 
take the title of king, Whitelocke was 
chairman of the committee appointed to 
confer with Cromwell, in which capacity he 
made frequent reports to the house and 
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several apeeches urging Cromwell to accept 
the crown. It was about this time, ac- 
cording to his own statement, that White- 
locka was most intimate with the Protector, 
who would he familiar with him in private, 
lay aside his greatness, and make verses 
by way of diversion (Memorials, iv. 287-91 ; 
id Parl, Hist. xxi. 66, 71, 118). In the 
ceremonial of the Protector’s second inaugu~ 
ration Whitelocke played a conspicuous 
part; he was summoned. to the new Ilouse 
of Lords (11 Dec, 1667), and it was gonerally 
reported that he was to be made baron of 
eal, He states that, Cromwell paar 
aigned a patent to make hima viscount, whi 
he refused (Memorials, iv. 809, 818, 385). 
When Richard Cromwell succeeded his 
father, Whitelocke presented the congratu- 
latory address of Buckinghamshire to the 
new Protector. Richard, he adda, ‘had a 
particular respect for me,’ as the result of 
which, without any solicitations of his own, 
Whitelocke was ngain made a commissioner 
of the great seal (22 Jan. 1659), In April 
1659 Richard consulted him on the question 
of dissolving the parliament then sitting, 
which Whitelocke ineffectually opposed. 
He considered that the young Protector 
was betrayed by his near relations and by 
those of his own council. ‘1 was wary,’ 
he concludes, ‘what to advise in this 
matter, but declared my judgment honestly, 
and for the good of lichard, when my 
advice was required ’ is iv. 887, 889, 843), 
The fall of Richard did not necessarily imply 
the fatl of Whilelocke, As a member of 
the Long parliamont he took his place 
again in that assembly when it was re- 
stored, and was elected by it a member of 
the new council of state (14 May). Te 
lost, however, the commissionership of tho 
great seal, which was placed in new hands 
(14 May), Parliament charged him to bring 
in o bil for the union of England and Scot- 
land, which it was held necessary to re-enact, 
and offered him the post of ambassador io 
Sweden, which he refused (25, iv. 351, 855), 
His enemy, Thomas Scott (d. 1660) [q. v4} 
accused him of being in correspondence with 
Charles IT, but the charge waa discredited 
(tb. iy. 349), In August 1669 Whitelocke 
was elected president of the council of state, 
and, holding that post at the time of Sir 
George Booth’s insurrection, was enabled to 
show favour to Booth and other royalisis, 
which stood him in good stead at the Resto- 
tation (#d. iv. 357). en the army turned 
out the Long parliament again (11 Oct.), 
‘Whitelocke was one of the committes of 
safety appointed by the officers to snaceed 
the council of state. According to his own 
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account he accepted tho post offered him 
solely to prevent Vane and his party from 
compassing the overthrow of magistracy and 
ministry which the officers were too much 
inclined to do (4b, iv. 867; cf. Lupiow, Me- 
moira, ii, 161, ed. 1894), [To was appointed 
one of the committee to draw up a scheme 
for a new constitution (2d. ii. 149; ef. Memo- 
rials, iv. 885). On 1 Nov. 1659 the great 
seal was again committed to his keeping, and 
in December he consented to issue writs for 
a new parliament (2d. iv. 869, 378, 375, 379, 
883). When Monck declared for the re- 
storation of the Lae patient, White- 
locke, in company of Fleotwood and Des- 
borough, made a specch to the lord mayor 
and common council warning then againat 
his designs (Old Parl, Hist. xxii. 10), Ac- 
cording to his own account he distrusted 
Monck throughout, urgod Lambert Lo attack 
him at once instead of allowing him to gain 
time by negotiating, and, finally porcviving 
that he meant to restore Charles [1 uncon- 
ditionally, urged Fleeiwood {10 antivipate 
him by offoring to restora the king upon 
terms, Whitelocke offred to he Mlootwood's 
omissary to Charles TL himavlf, but, after at 
first consenting, Mleetwood drew back, ond 
Whitclocke’s plan was frustrated (Memorial, 
iv. 373, 377, 381). 

When the military revolution collapsed 
and the Long purliamont was a second time 
restored, Whilelocke found himaelf in dan- 

rv for acting on the commitive of safety, 

lis enemy Scot threatened to have him 
hanged with the great seal about his neck, 
there was a reporb that he would be sont. to 
the Towor, and ovident sigus of impending 
prosecution. ‘To be out of the way he re- 
tired to the country, while his wifo prepared 
for tho worat by Jurning many of his papers 
(ib, iv. 384, 3R6; ef. Commons’ Journals, vil. 
820, 833; Clarendon State Lapera, iii, 089, 
G48). Tle eseaped, howevor, all punishment, 
and at the vesiovation of Charles Tl ho was 
ually fortunate,  Olurendon classes to- 
gather Whitelocke and Jolin Maynard as 
men who, though they ‘did bow their knoea 
to Baal and so awerve from their allegiance, 
had yet acted with lesa ranconr and malice 
than other men ; thoy never led but followed, 
and were rather carried away with the 
torrent. than swam with the siream’' (Jif of 
Clarendon, i, 03). This view ‘waa gonoral, 
and heneo, when Prynno moved that White- 
locke should be excapted from tha Act of 
Indemnity, the motion wis not carried 
ie eee 1660), Sir Robert Toward, Sir 
rge Booth, and otherroyaliats who were 
under obligation to him, spoke in his favour, 
and it was also urged that he had sent 6004 
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to the king, and that his son J ames, who | R. H, Whitelocke’s ‘Life of Whitelocke’ 


had been governor of Lynn in August 1659, 
had undertaken to secure it for Charles IT 
Old Parl. Hist. xii, 847, 852; ef. Clarendon 
tate Papers, iii.478). According to family 
‘tradition the king demanded 90,000/. from 
Whitelocke for his pardon, and Whitelocke 
actually paid 60,000/, This, however, is con- 
tradicted: by the dedication of Whitelocke’s 
book. ‘When it was in the power of your 
majesty and the purpose of men,’ writes the 
author, ‘to have taken my small fortune, 
liberty, and life from me, you were pleased 
most graciously to bestow them on me, and 
to restoro me to a wife and sixteen children’ 
aaa Memoirs of Whitelocke, pp. 
51-38). No doubt, however, he paid some- 
thing to the king, and in his ‘ Annals’ he 
also mentions haying paid 5002. to the Earl 
of Berkshire as compensation for the im- 
prisonment of Lady Mary Howard in 1669, 
and 2602. to Sir Robert Howard for the 
benefit, of the lord chancellor in order to 
at his pardon passed under the great seal. 
Giving the rest of his life Whitelocke livad 
in retirement ot Chilton Park, near IIun- 
rford in Wiltshire, which had been pur- 
chased with his third wife's fortune, He 
died on 28 July 1675, ond was buried at 
Fawley, Buckinghumshire, or, according to 
other accounts, at Chilton (Woon, Athena, 
iii, 1041; Wraorniocrn, Memoirs of White- 
locke, pp. 446, 464). 

Whitelocke married three times: first, 
in June 1630, Rebecca, daughter of Thomas 
Bennot, alderman of London (Jfemoirs of 
Bulstrode Whitalocke, p. 66); she became 
insane and died on 9 May 1034 (ib, p. 107). 
Their eldest son, James, born on 18 Jul 
1631, served in Cromwell’s guard in Ireland, 
‘was chosen colonel of an Oxfordshire militia 
regiment in 1661, was knighted by the Pro- 
tector on 6 Jan, 1657, represented Ayles- 


bury in the parliament of 1659, and died in | ( 


L7OL (i. p. 69; Memorials, iii. 75, 185, 311, 
342, 413, iv. 888; Ln Nove, Knights, p. 422). 
Whitelocke married, secondly, on 9 Nov. 
1686, Frances, sister of Francis, lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham [q. v.], by whom he had 
nine children (Memoirs, p, 123). Tlis eldest 
son by his second marriage, William White- 
locke, entertained William ITT on his jour- 
ney to London, and was knighted by him on 
10 April 1689 (Lan Novn, p,421). She died 
in 1649, and Whitelocko married, thirdly, 
about 1651, Mary, daughter of one Carleton, 
and widow of Rowland Wilson te v.] (Me- 
moire, p. 282), by whom he had four sons 
and several daughters (Lu Nuva, p. 422). 
An account of the distribution of his pro- 
perty among these different sons is given in 


(Memoirs, pp. 467-64). 

An anonymous portrait of Whitelocke 
was lent by Mr. George Whitelocke Lloyd 
to the first loan exhibition at South Ken- 
sington in 1866 (Cat, No. 626) ; it was pur- 
chased by tho trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery, London, in 1867. There are 
engraved portraits by Stent and Faithorme, 

Whitelocke was a very voluminous writer. 
His best Inown work, tL ‘ Memorials of the 
English Affairs from the beginning of the 
Reign of Charles I to the happy Restoration 
of King Charles II,’ was first published in 
1682. A second edition, with additions, was 
published in 1782, The first cdition was 
edited by Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesen, 
who was the author of the preface, A re- 
print of the second edition in four volumes 
was published at Oxford by the Olarendon 
Press in 1858, The value of Whitelocke's 
work was greatly overestimated by whig 
writers of the next generation, who opposed 
it to Clarendon’s ‘ Ilistory of the Rebellion ’ 
as being more truthful and impartial, With 
this object Oldmixon published hia ‘ Olaren- 
don and Whitelocke compared,’ 1727, 8vo, 
In reality Whitelocke’s ‘Memorials’ is a 
compilation put der after the Restora- 
tion, consisting partly of extracts from news- 
papers, partly of extracts from Whitelocke’s 
autobiographical writings, and swarms with 
inaccuracies and anachronisms (cf. Sanrorn, 
Studies and Illustrations of the Great Re- 
bellion, R; 824), 2. Whitelocke's Annals 
of his Life. Only portions of this work 
have heen published. Manuscripta of it are 
in the possession of the ae of Bute and 
Earl De la Warr (Hist, MSS. Comm, 8rd 
Rep. pp. 202-17). The British Museum 
possesses Whitelocke'’s history of the forty- 
eighth year of his age, interspersed with 
Scripture lectures addressed to his children 
Bibl. Egerton 997, Plut.), and annals of 
his life from 1658 to 1656 (No. 4992), These 
are described in the preface to Reeve’s edi- 
tion of Whitelocke’s (Sevadish Binbase ” Ex- 
tracts from the annals and other autobiogra- 
phical writings are printed in R. H. White- 
locke’s ‘Life of Whitelocke, 1860 (pp. 114, 
124). 8. ‘Journal of the Swedish Hmbnassy 
in the Years 1658 and 1654,’ This was first 
published by Dr. Charles Morton in 1772 
and re-edited by Mr. Henry Reeve in 1855, 
It was translated into Swedish in 1777 (Up- 
saln, 8vo). Manuscripts of this journal and 
other papars relating to the embassy are in 
the British Museum (Nos. 4902 and 4901 A, 
Plut. exxiii. H). Other manuscripts are in 
the pean of the Marquis of Bath and 
the Earl De la Warr (Hist. MSS. ae 
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Brd Rep. pp. 190-217). 4. ‘Notes on the 
King's Writ for choosing Members of Par- 
liament, 18 Charles TI, bem ee 
on the Government of England by King, 
Lords, and Commons,’ published by Dr. 
Charles Morton in 1766(2vols.4to). 6. ‘Me- 
morials of English Affairs from the supposed 
Expedition of Brute to this Island to the 
end of the Reign of JamesI, By Sir Bul- 
strode Whitelocke, with some Account of 
his Life and Writings by W. Penn, and o 
Preface by J. "Welwoo,? 1709,fol. 6.‘ Essays 
Ecclesiastical and Civil, to which is subjoined 
a Treatise of the Work of the Sessions of the 
Peaco,’ 1706, 8vo. 7. ‘Quench not the Spirit, 
or Several Discourses, &c., with an Epistle 
to the Reader by W. Penn,’ 1711, 8yo. 
Other unpublished theological works are 
mentioned by Mr. R, H. Whitolocke in his 
‘ Life of Whitelocka’ (p. 447). 

The following are attributed to White- 
locke: ‘Monarchy asserted to be the best 
Form of Government,’ 1660, 8vo; ' A. Pro- 

osul humbly offered for raising considerable 
Bins of Money yearly fo His Majesty, by 
James Lord Mor ington, Bulstrode White- 
locke,’ 1670?, folio; two tracts on the 
benefit of re istoring deeds in England: 
‘The Draft of an Act for a County Register 
by the Lords Commissioners, Whitelocke and 
Lisle, 1756, 8vo ; and ‘A Proposal for pre- 
venting effectually the Export of Wool,’ 
1696, fol, ‘My Lord Whitelocke’s Reports 
on Machiavyel,’ 1659, 4to, is a satirical pam- 
phiet against him, 

R. H. Whitelocko's Memoirs Biographical 
and Historical of Bulstrodo Whitelocke, 1860; 
Lives of all the Lord Chancellors, 1708, 8vo; Mor- 
ton’s preface to Whitelocke’s Swedish Embassy, 
also reprinted in Reeve’s edition of the samo 
work; 
Biographical Dictionary ofthe Judgesof England, 
1870; Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancollors 
snd Keepers of the Great Seal; abuut fifty of 
Whitelocke’s letters are printed in the Thurloe 
State Papers; Hist. MSS, Comm., Sth Rep. pp. 
312-13, Twenty-eight folio volumes of pepara 
collected by Whitelocke are in the possession of 
the Marquis of Bath, Hist, MSS, Comm. 8rd 
Rep. p. 190.] CHF. 


WHITELOCKE, EDMUND (1565- 
1608), courtier, born in tho parish of St. 
Gabriel, Fenchurch Street, London, on 


10 Feb, 1664-5, was eldest aon of Richard | hi 


‘Whitelocke,merchant. The judge Sir James 
Whitelocke [g. v.] was younger brother. 
After being educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
achool under Richard Muleaster [q, v.], he 
was sent te Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Where he matriculated os a pensioner in 
November 1681, He acquired at the uni- 
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versity a good knowledge of the claasics and 
of Hebrew, and graduated B.A. in 1584-5, 
His brother attests that he studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and he may be identical with 
‘Edward Whitelock of Berks’ who, accord- 
ing to the registers of the inn, was admitted 
a student on 25 Oct, 1685 (Lincotn’s Inn 
Records, 1896, i. 102), At Whitsuntide 1687 
Whitelocke left London on a foreign tour, 
He visited universitios in Germany, Italy, 
and France, Subsequently ho obtained a 
commission as captain of a troop of infantry 
from the governor of Provonce (M. Des- 

uieres), and was stationed successively at 

arseilles and Grenoblo, Tle saw sume ac- 
tive service during the civil wars in France, 
and soon spoke French like a native, Je 
finally returned to England in 1599, after 
an absence of twelve years. Thenceforth he 
spent his time and such substance as re- 
mained to him in attendance at Elizabeth's 
court, and won a reputation for profuse dis- 
play and dissolute living. To was on terms 
of close intimacy with many of the younger 
nobility, including Roger Mannors, earl of 
Rutland, and other followers of the Eatl of 
Essex, Rutland invited him to visit Essex's 
house in London on 80 Jan. 1601, the day 
fixed for the Earl of Esacx’s insurrection, 
Ieromainedin tho house only a few minutes, 
but he incurred a auspicion of disloyalty tad 
State Papers, Dom. 1698-160], pp. 5.48, 596), 
Ie was arrested ag an abetior of Haxex’s ro- 
bollion, and was indicted of high treason, but, 
phouge brought beforo the court of king's 
bench, was not tried, but allowed to go on 
parole before he obtained o ilnal discharge, 
Subsequently he came to know Ienry Perey, 
ninth earlof Northumberland[q.v.], whom he 
zealously supported in his quarrel with Sir 
ncis Vere in 1602, A challenge which 
Whitolocke carried from the oarl to Sir 
Francis led to tho issue of a warrant by the 
privy council for his arrost; but Whitolocka 
went into hiding, and eacapad capture for 
the timo (7. Dom. 1601-8, pp. 202-8 ; Marr- 
MAM, ne Peres, Pe. 4-6). Io hap- 

med, however, io dine with the Earl of 

orthumberland and his kinsman Thomas 
Perey on 4 Nov, 1606, the day preceding 
that fixod by tho eee for tho execu- 
tion of the ‘gunpowder plot.’ Suspicion 
again fell on Whitelocke, and, with his host, 
e suffered a long imprisonment in the 
Tower of London, No evidence was pro- 
duced against him, and he was released with- 
outtriel, While a prisonor in tho Tower he 
spent much time with the Earl of North- 
umberland, who granted him a pension of 
402. ( aftorwards raised to oe) nother of 
Whitelocke's friends was Robort Radcliffe, 
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fifth earl of Sussex [see under Rancrirrs, 
Troms, third Hart or Sussux]. Manning- 
ham the diarist attributes to Whitelocke's 
evil influence that nobleman’s scandalous 
neglect. of his wife. Whitelocke was on a 
visit to the Earl of Sussex at Newhall in Essex 
in the autumn of 1608 when he was taken 
ill and died. IIe was buried in the family 
tomb of his host at Boreham. 

[Whitclocke’s Liber Famelicus (Camden Soc), 
pp. iv, 6-10 ; Cooper's Athense Cantabr. 1i. 494; 
Manningham’s Diary.) 8. L. 


WHITELOOKEH, Sir JAMES (1670- 
1632), judge, was born on 28 Noy. 1670, 
the yeaa posthumous twin sons of 
Richard Whitelocke, merchant, of London, 
by Joan Brockhurst, widow, daughter of 
John Colte of Little Munden, Iertford- 
fordshire. His twin-brothor, William, served 
under Drake, and fell at sea in an engage- 
ment with the Spaniards. Of two othor 
brothers, the elder, Edmund, is soparately 
noticed. For o liberal education and the 
means of starting in life Whitelocke was 
indebted to his mothor, whose care and pru- 
dence surmounted the difficulties in which 
she was involved by an unfortunate third 
marriage with a spendthrift merchant named 
John Price, She placed Whitelocke in 15765 
at Merchant Taylors’ school, whence, on 
11 June 1688, ho was elocted probationer at 
8t. John’s College, Oxford. Ile matricu- 
lated on 12 July following, and was elected 
fellow of his college in November 1689. 
Besides tho classics and logic, in which his 
tutor was Rowland Searchtield [q. pl ea 
wards bishop of Bristol), he studied Ilebrew 
and the cognate tongues, and under Albe- 
rico Gentili (9. y.]{ the civil law, in which 
he graduated bachclor on 1 July 1694, 
Among the ee at Oxford with 
whom ho formed lasting friendship were 
Laud, Humphrey(afterwards Sir Tumphre 
May av and Ral; i gaa as Sir Ralph 
Winwood [q. v.] In London his taste an 
aptitude for learned research drew him into 

6 circle of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton [q. v.], 
and about 1600 he joined the Society of 
Antiquaries. IIis professional studies he 
pursued first at New Inn, afterwards at 
the Middle Temple, where he was admittod 
on 2 March 1692-3, called to the bar in 
ae 1600, elected bencher in Hilary term 
1618-19, and reader in the following Au- 
gust. ULlis reading on the statute against 
pluralities, 21 Menry VIII, c. B, is in Ash- 
molean MS. 11650, ff, 1-8. 

Whitelocke was appointed steward of the 
St, John’s College estates in 1601, steward 
of and counsel for Eton College on 6 Dec, 


1600, and joint steward of the Westminster 
alge estates on 7 May 1610. On 1 Aug. 
1606 he was chosen recorder of Woodstock, 
for which borough he was returned to par- 
liament on 9 Feb. 1609-10, He represented 
the same constituency in the parliaments of 
1614 and 1621-2. In parliament he took 
the popular side, and especially distinguished 
himself in the debates on impositions in 
1610. Te also acted as the mouthpiece of 
the commons on tho presentation (24 May) 
of the remonstrance against the royel inhi- 
bition which termmated the discussion (see 
his speech in Stowe MS. 298, ff, 84 et seq.) 
The subsequent proceedings drow from him 
(2 July) ‘ks masterly defence of the rights 
of the subject and dolimitation of the royal 
ake ive which was long attributed to Sir 

nry parerenla ye) A opal of the argu- 
ment (from an edition of 1658) is in ‘State 
Trials’ (ed. Cobbett, ii. 477 et seq.) A con- 
temporary summary ascribed to Whitelocke 
is in ‘Parligmentary Debates in 1610’ 
ne Soc,, pp. 108 et seq.; of. Stowe 

S. 297, (f. 89 e6 seq.) 

In 1618 Whitelocko’s jealousy of prero- 
gative brought him into sharp collision with 
the crown. The administration of the navy 
stood in urgent need of reform, and in the 
winter of 1612-18 o preliminary step was 
taken by the issue of a commission investing 
the lord high admiral on of Nottingham) 
the lord chancellor (Ellesmere), the lo: 
privy scal and lord chamberlain with extra- 
ordinary powers for the investigation of 
abuses ae the trial of offenders, As legal 
adviser to Sir Robert Mansell [q. v.], who 
‘was interested in defeating the investigation, 
Whitelocke drew up a series of ‘exceptions’ 
to the commission, in which he yery strictly 
circumscribed the prerogative. A copy of 
the exceptions came into the hands of the 
crown lawyers, who at once suspected that 
they were Whitelocke’s. Evidence was want- 
ing; but his contemporaneous pee to 
tho transfer of o cause in which he was re- 
tained from the chancery to the court of tho 
earl marshal furnished a pretext for his com- 
mittal to tho Fleet prison (18 May); and he 
‘was not released until he had made full sub- 
mission in wriling (13 June), The detailed 
account which Whitelocke wrote of this 
affair is, unfortunately, lost; and, os the 
text of the commission is also missing, it is 
impossible to pronounce whether his excep- 
tions were tenable or no. In any case, how- 
ever, his incarceration was a flagrant breach 
of counsel's privilege, which greatly in- 
oreaged his popularity. 

In the short parliament of 1614 White- 
locke was nominated with Sir Thomas Crow 
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[q. v.Jand_ others to represent the commons 
in the projected conference with the lords. 
By reason of the sudden dissolution (7 June) 
the conference never met; and on the day 
following Whitelocko ond his colleagues 
sveresummoned tothe council chamber, and 
compelled to make « holocaust of the notes of 
their intended speeches. Thus was lost arich 
collection of material illustrative of the 
constitutional history of Hugiend during the 
reigns of the first thres Edwards. In con- 
sequence of the disfavour in which he stood 
at court Whitelocke was compellod to sur- 
render (18 Nov. 1616) the reversion of the 
king's bench enrolments’ office which he held 
jointly with Robert (afterwards Sir Roburt: 

Heath [q. v.}, by whom ho was also defeate 
in the contest for the recordership of iondon 
in November 1618, Meanwhile, however, 
his professional reputation and gains in- 
creased. In 1616 he purchased (he fine estate 
of Fawley Court, Buckinghamshire, which 
gave him the rank of a county magnate, ITe 
was placed on the commission of the peaco 
for Buckinghamshire on 27 Nov. 1617, and 
for Oxfordshire on 7 May 1618, On12 Jan. 
1618-19 he was apipinted ay custos 
rotulorum for the liberties of Westminster 
and St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Notwithstanding political jars, White- 

locke stood, on the whole, well with Bacon, 
to whom he owed his investiture with the 
coif (29 June 1620) and subsequent advance- 
mont (29 Oct.) to the then important posi- 
tion of chief justice of the court of session 
of the county palatine of Ohester, and tho 

rent sessions of thecounties of Monigomery, 
Denbigh, and Flint; upon which he was 
knighted. Shortly afterwards he was elected 
recorder by each of the four boroughs of 
Bewdley in Worcestershire, Ludlow and 
Bishop’s Castle in Shropshire, and Poole in 
Cheshire, Differences with the president of 
the council in the Welsh marches (Lord 
Northampton) led to Whitelocke’s trans- 
ference from the Ohester court to the king’s 
bench, where he waa sworn in ag justice on 
18 Oct. 1624. Toe had also a commission to 
hear causes in chancery, and sat once in the 
Star-chamber. He was continued in offico 
by Charles I, by whom he was much ro- 
apected. In the following autumn it fell to 
him, as junior judge in his court, to discharge 
the hazardous duty of adjourning term dur- 
ing the plague, To escape from the contagion 
he drove, halting only at Hyde Park Corner 
to dine, in his coach from Horton, near 
Colnbrook, Buckinghamshire, to Westminster 
Hall, and, after hurrying through the neces- 
base nes re-entered his coach and drove 
back to Horton, 
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In November 1626 Whitelocke concurred 
with Sir Ranulph Crew [q. ua declining 
to certify the legality of forced loans, Tle 
did not, however, scruple to give the king 
the benefit of the doubt in the case of the 
five knights [sce Darwon, Siz Trosas), 
The bench at that dato enjoyed as little in- 
dependence of parliament as of the crown; 
and the remand was not allowed to pass 
without the citation of tho judges to the 
Tlouse of Lords to answer for thoit conduct. 
They obeyed, and through Whitclocko’s 
mouth condescended to put a {also gloss on 
their ordor by reprosenting it ns only in- 
tended to allow time for furthor considorn- 
tion (see Cossurt, Stete Trials, iii. 161, and 
Part. Hist, ii. 289). In Tobruary 1628-9 
the TIouse of Commons saw fit 10 inquire 
into the release of the supposed josnits re- 
cently discovered in Olerkenwell, White- 
lockw, ag ons of the judges who had oxamined 
thom, was cited to justify tho release, which 
he did on the ground that thore was no evi- 
dence that the prisoners wore in priest's 
orders. The stormy scones which peseeict 
the dissolution of this parliament (10 March) 
and the subsequent commiltal of Sir John 
Eliot [g. v.Jand his friends to the ‘Tower 
brought the judges once moro into close and 
delicate relations both with the crown and 
with parliament. Tho evasion by the threo 
common-law chiefs of the issues submitted 
to them by the king [sco Hnarn, Sir Ro- 
nore, and Wattor, Str Join] was followed 
by the referonce of substantially the same 
questions to the entire common-law bench 
(25 April), The points of law wero again 
evaded, but cloyon out of the twelve judges 
sanctioned proceedings in the Star-chamber. 
Of the eleven Whitelocke was one, Le also 
concurred in tho pusillanimous course taken 
after the argument upon tho writs of habeas 
corpus, the xpplication by letter to the king 
for directions, ond the remand of tho prisonors 
pending his answer (June). This was much 
against Whitelocke’s grain, and at a private 
audience of the king at Jlampion Court on 
Michaclmas day ho obtained his consent to 
the enlargement of the prisoners upon secu- 
rity given for their good behaviour, a con- 
cession which they wnanimously rejectod, 
On the iriel Whitelocke concurred in the 
judgment, Te died at Fawloy Court op 
22 June 1632. His romains wore intorred 
in Fawley churchyard, and honoured by 
filiel piety with o splendid marble monn- 
ment, His estates weroexempted by the Lon 
parliamont from liability to contribute to 
the fund for making roparation to Tlict and 
his follow-sufforors, 

By his wife (married 9 Sept, 1602) Eliza- 
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beth, eldest daughter of Edward Bulstrode 
of Hedgerly Bulstrode, Buckinghamshire, 
Whitelocke had, with female issue, o son, 
Bulstrode, who is separately noticed. 

Whitelocke retained throughout life the 
tastes and accomplishments of the scholar. 
lis son records that on one occasion his Latin 
served him to expound from the bench with 
perspicuity and elegance the course of legal 
proceedings to some distingnished foreigners 
who happenod to be present at the assizes 
(Warrntooxn, Memorials, od. 1782, p. 18). 

Several papers by him, communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries, are printed in 
Hearne's ‘Collection of Curious Discourses’ 
(ed. 1771). Their titles are: (1) ‘Of tho 
Antiquity and Office of Iferalds in England,’ 
(3) ‘Of the Antiquity, Use, and Privilege 
of Places for Students and Professors of tho 
Common Laws of England; ’ (8) ‘Of the 
Antiquity, Use, and Covemony of Lawful 
Combats in England;’ (4) ‘ Our Certain and 
Definito Topographical Dimonsions in Eng- 
lend compared with those of the Greeks and 
Latins set down in order os they arise in 
quantity.’ Tlis ‘Liber Iamolicus,’ or jow~- 
nal, was edited by John Bruce, I'.S.A., for 
the Camden Society in 1858. Ie was also 
author of fA Tlistory of the Parliamont of 
England and of somo Rosomblances to the 
Jowish ond other Conneils, which is pre- 
sorved among the Ashburnham manuscripts 
~ Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Hop. App. iii. 
20). Lis chargo to the grand jury ol Ohos- 
Hg 10 April 1621, is in Tarleian MS. 588, 
f, 48. 


[The Liber Famelicus; Lo Nevo's Pedigrees 
of Knights (Tlarl. Soc.), p.426; Croke’s Geneal, 
Hist, of the Oroko Family, i, 630; Croke’, Rep, 
ed, Leach, Car, pp. 117, 268; Whitelocke’s Mom, 
ed, 1782, pp. 18-15, 37; Wood’s Athenm Oxon, 
ed, Bliss, i, 6387, Faati, i. 266; Morchant Tay- 
lora’ School Reg. ed. Robinson; Fostor’s Alumni 
Oxon, ; Fam, Min. Gont. (Harl. Soc.) iii, 1126, 
Registers (url, Soo.) v. 183 ; Lipscomb’s Buck- 
inghamshiro, iii, 661; Clutterbuck’s Hertford- 
ahiro, i, 204 ; Cussans’s Hortfordshire, ii. (Broad- 
water) 186; Ormorod’s Cheshiro, ed, Helsby, 
i, 65; Membors of Parl. (Official Lists); Win- 
wood’s Mem. iii, 460; Tlist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep, App. p. 312, 8th Rep. App. i, 638, 12th 
Rep. App. i, 172, 207, ii, 68, and 13th Rep. Ap 
vii, 72; Spodding’s Lifo of Bacon, iv. 346-67; Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-88; Nichols’s Progr, 
Jumos J, iii. 618; Documonta connected with 
the Tlistory of Ludlow, &c, p. 240; Camden 


Mise, vols, ii, and iv.; Chetham Mise, ii. 36; | PP 


Court and Times of James I, i, 121, ii, 105,214; 
Court and Times of Charles I, i. 164; Cob- 


bett'’s State Trials, iii, 287, 807; Parl, ist. i, | gon! 


1178; Btowe MS, 1045, ff. 68, 182; Vita 
Selectes quorundam Eruditissimorum ac Ilus- 
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trium Virorum (1711), p. 465; Forster's Life of 
Sir John Eliot; Foss's Lives of the Judges; 
Gardiner’s Hist. of England.] J. M. i 


_ WHITELOOKEH, JOHN (1757-1888), 
lieutenant-general, born in 1757, was the son 
of John Whitelocke, steward to the fourth 
Earl of Aylesbury, and probably a descend- 
ant of Bulstrode Whitlock -v.) His 
mother died at Ramsbury, Wiltshire, on 
7 June 1809 (Gent, Mag. 1809, i, 589), and 
was buried as Sarah Liddiard es White- 
locke), Ie was educated at Marlborough 
grammar school, was placed by Lord Aylea- 
bury at Locheo’s militar poaleaty at Chel- 
sea, and obtained through Lord Barrington 
& commission as ensign in the 14th foot on 
14 Deo. 1778, Owing to his previous train- 
ing he waseppointed adjutant to a battalion 
of flank companies a few months afterwards. 
‘He was promoted lieut enanton 96 April 1780 
and went to Jamaica with his regiment in 
1782, Soon afterwards he married a daugh- 
ter of William Lewis of Cornwall, Jamaica, 
while another daughter was married to his 
brothor officer, afterwards Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg [q.v.], who becamomilitary secretary and 
quartermaster-goneral, Matthew Lewis, his 
brother-in-law, was deputy secrotary at war, 
and Whitelocke is said to have owed much 
to his influence, IYo obtained a company 
in the 86th foot on 12 May 1784, and a 
majority in one of the newly raised battalions 
of the 60th on 2 Oct. 1788, Ile went with it 
to the West Indies, and on 80 March 1791 
he became lieutenant-colonel of the 18th foot, 
then stationed in Jamaica, In September 
1793, when the Fronch part of San Domingo 
was In insurrection, he was sent thither with 
his own regiment and some other troops, with 
the local rank of colonel. Tle landed at 
Jeremie on the 19th with nearly seven bun- 
drodmen. On the 22nd the fort at the mole 
of Cape St. Nicholas surrendered. On 4 Oct. 
he made an aitempt on Tiburon, but the pro- 
mised co-operation of Irench planters failed 
him, and he was repulsed. Yellow fever soon 
broke out and roduced his small force, but 
at the end of the year it was joined by nearly 
eight hundred men from Jamaica. On 2 Feb. 
1794 a fresh attempt was made on Tiburon, 
and proved successiul. Ile nexttried to oh- 
tain possession of Port de la Paix by bribing 
its commander, Layvaux, but his offers were 
indignantly refused (Annual Register; 1704, 
. 174-5), On 19 Feb. he stormed Fort 
VAcul, which was on obstacle to an attack 
on Port-au-Prince, On 19 May Brigadier- 
eral Whyte arrived with three regiments 
and took the chief command. “Whitelocke 
became quartermaster-general, but he atipue 
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Jated that he should be allowed to lead the 
rincipel column in the attack on Port-au- 
Prince and did so ‘with the greatest gal- 
Jantry’on 4 June. He was sent home with 
despatches, and Major (afterwards Sir Brent) 
Spencer expressed, on behalf of the troops, 
their hope that they might again serve under 
an officer ‘who carries with him such uni- 
verani approbation and so well earned or 
lause’ (Lrial, App. p. 67). Tle was made 
Gece colonel on 21 Ang. 1796, colonel of 
the 6th West: India regiment on 1 Sept., and 
brigadier on 10 Sept. After further service 
in the West Indies he was appointed bri- 
gadier-general in Guernsey on 12 Jan. 1798, 
and lieutenant-governor of Portsmouth on 
29 May 1789, Jie was promoted major- 
general on 18 June 1798, and lieutenant- 
eneral on 80 Oct. 1805. Shortly after this 
e was made inspector-general of recruiting. 
In.1806 General Beresford[{ses Burcavorn, 
Wits Cane, Viscount Burasrorn], with 
only twelve hundred men, had gained posses- 
sion of Buenos Ayres, but had been alfter- 
wards forced to surrender. The British go- 
vernment, in deference to the popular cry 
for new markets, determined to send a la 
force to recover it, and on 24 Teh. 18 
Whitelocke was appointed to the command. 
Iie was also to undertake the civil govern- 
ment of the province when recoverod. More 
than five thousand men had already been sent 
to Rio de la Plata, under Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty (q, v.], and a corps of four thousand, 
under rigadier Robert Craufurd, which was 
on its way to Ohili, was to join thom. Re- 
inforcements from Iingland would raise ihe 
total to eleyen thousand men, of which not 
more than eight thousand were to be perma- 
nently retained. ‘Whitelocke, accompanied 
by merges! John Leveson-Gower as 
second in commend, reached Montevideo on 
10 May, and on 15 June Craufurd’s co 
arrived. Whitelocke did not wait for the 
roo from England. Ie left a garrison of 
1,860 men at Montevideo, and on 28-9 June 
the sxmy landed on the right bank of the 
river, at the Ensenada de "Barragon, about 
thirty miles below Buenos Ayres. It con- 
sisted of nine battalions of infantry, two and 
a helf regiments of cavalry (of which only 
160 men were mounted), and sixteen field- 
guns, and numbered 7,822 rank and file. 
The march was delayed by swamps, which 
caused a loss of guns aud. stores, but on 
2 July the advanced guard under Gower 
forded the Chuello, drove the Spanish troops 
back into Buenos Ayres, and took up a posi- 
tion in the southern suburb. They were 
joined on the aficrnoon of the 8rd by the 
main body, which had been misled by their 
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guide. The town had a garrison of about 


six thousand and a population of seventy 
thousand. It was cut up into squares by 
streets 140 yards apart, parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the river. It was unfortilied, but 
the streets wern barricaded. Whitolocko's 
intention had been to establish himself on 
tho west of it, with his left on tho river, 
land guns, and bombard it, But he wished 
to save time, os the rains were impending, 
and. to avoid alienating tho inhabitants, so 
he determined to tale it by assault. 

At 6,80 a. on tho 6th eight battalions, 
formed in thirteen columns, entered the town 
with orms unloaded. Thoy were to make 
their way, if possible, to the river by parallel 
streots, and occupy blocks of houses thero, 
They wore to avoid tho central part of tho 
town, tho fort, and the gront square, and to 
incline outwards, ifat all, Tho columns on 
the right got possession of the Residencia, 
those on the left of the Plaza do los ‘Toros; 
but in tho centre the 88th regiment and the 
light brigade (under Oraufurd) met with 
stouter resistance from troops in tho streels, 
and from the inhabitants on the tops of their 
houses. They found themselves isolated, 
and unable to advance or rotira, and at 
length surrendered. Noxt morning White- 
locke received a proposal from the Spanish 
commander, Liniors, that hostilities should 
cease, that tho prisoners on both sides should 
be restored, and that the British should 
evactiatc the province, Montovidoo included, 
within two months. If tho attack wore re- 
newed, Liniors could not answer for tho 
safaty of the prisoners. (f thoso thore wore 
1,676, and the total British loss was 2,600, 
Donbtful whether afresh attack would be 
snecessful, and convinced that if it wore tho 
object of the expedition was no longer at- 
tamable, and that the prisonors’ lives would 
bo sacrificed to no puxpose, Whilelocko, aftor 
consulting Gower and Auchmuty, accopted 
Liniers’s terms, The troops withdrow from 
Buonos Ayres on the 12th, and from Monte- 
video on9 Sept, The indignation of soldiors 
and traders alike was unboundod. ‘(Coneral 
‘Whitelocke is cither a coward or a traitor, 
porbaps both |’ was written up ai tho cornors 
of the streets of Montevideo (Wurerina- 
FAM, p. 22). ‘Success to grey hairs, but bad 
luck to white locks,’ became a favourlto tonst 
among the men. 

Whitelocko svached England on 7 Nov., 
and on 28 Jan, L808 he was brought before 
a. court-martial at Chelsea, Ile was chargod 
with, fixst, excluding the hope of amicablo 
accommodation by demanding the surrendor 
of persons holding civil oftices at. Ruenos 
Ayres; socondly, not making the military 
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arrangements best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess; thirdly, not making any effectual 
attempt 10 co-operate with or support the 
different columns when engagedin thestreets; 
fourthly, concluding treaty by which he 
unnecessarily and shiashafally surrendered 
the advantages he had gained at heavy cost, 
and delivered up tho fortress of Montevideo. 
The trial lasted seven weeks, and on 18 March 
the court found him guilty of all the charges, 
with the excoption of that part of the second 
charge which related to the order that ‘the 
columns should bo unloaded, and that no 
firing should be permitted on any account,’ 
to which they attached no blame, They sen- 
tenced him to bo cashiered, The sentence 
was confirmed by the king, and ordered to 
be read out to every regimont in the service. 

Whitelockehad much to urge in his defence. 
The expodition had been seni out under the 
profoundly false impression that the inhabi- 
tants would be friendly, from experience of 
‘tho diflerence between the oppressive do- 
minion of Spain and the benign and protecting 
government of his Majesty.” The season and 
the swamps embarrassed him. The plan of 
assault was drawn up by Gower, ond nono 
of the other officers raised any objection to 
it, or showed any doubt of its success, IInd 
Oranfurd folion back on the Residencia, as 
Pack, who know tho place, advised, tho town 
would probably have been surrendored next 





day. 

But Whitelocke had shown himself incom- 
pelont throughout; infirm of purposo and 
wanting in resource, prone to lean on others, 
yet jealous of his own authority. He left a 
rearguard of sixteen hundred men idle, on 
the east of tho Chuello, during the assault, 
aud he himself remained passive nll day, and 
wont back to his headquarters to dine and 
sleep, without making any serious attempt 
to learn what had happoned to his columns 
on the right. In the words of the general 
order, he was ‘deficient in zeal, judgmont, 
and personal exertion.’ 

People asked how he camo io bo ap- 
pointed. According to Lord Iolland, who 
was in the cabinet, he was an opponent to 
Windham’s plan of limited enlisiment, and 
‘Windham wished lo get rid of him as in- 
apector-genoral of recruiting (Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, ii, 118). But Windham him- 
self mentions that he suggested Sir John 
Stuart (of Maida), and the choice seoms to 
have been mainly due to the Duke of York 
(Winpran, Diary, p. 467). 

Tle spent the rest of his life in rotirement, 
latterly at Clifion. Tle died on 283 Oci. 
1888 at Hall Barn Park, Beaconsfield, Buck- 
inghamehire, the scat of Sir Gore Ouseley 
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{q- v.], who had married his eldest daughter. 
Another daughter was married to Captain 
George Burdett, R.N. Hoe was buried in 
the west sisle of Bristol Cathedral. 
[Georgian Era, ii. 475, Records of the 138th 
Regiment ; Brynn Edward's Hist, of the British 
West Indies, ui. 145-60; War Office Original 
Correspondeneo, No, 43, P.R.O. (1807, Buenos 
Ayres and Montovideo); Trinl at large of 
General Whitolocko, 1808; Craufurd’s Life of 
Craufurd; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Ford Whit- 
tingham ; Momoirs of M. G. Lewis; Erskine 
Nenle’s Rison from the Ranks, p. 67-05 ; Notes 
and Querien, 1st sor. rx. 201, 455, x. 61, 8th aor, 
xii, 492; Gent, Mag. 1833, fi. 475,] E. ML, 


‘WHITER, WALTER(1768-1882),philo- 
logist, born at Birmingham on 80 Oct. 1758, 
war at school under Dr. Edwards for ten 
years at Coventry, where Robort Bree, M.D. 
{q-¥.], wasa follow-pupil. ITe was admitted 
at, Clara College, Cambridge, on 19 Tune 1776 
as sizar, and pradunted B.A, 1781, MLA, 
1781, but did not go out in honours, On 
4 April 1782 he was clected o fellow of 
Clara, probably on account of his reputation 
for classical and philological knowledge. 
To lived in his rooms in college from 1782 
to 1797, Porson was one of his intimate 
friends, and often wrote notes on tho margin 
of Whiter's books. Whiter's nophew pos- 
sossed a copy of ‘Athenrus,’ once the pro- 
perty of his uncle, with these annotations 
(Watson, Porson, pp.31-2), Porson in 1786 
added some notes oF his own and of Whiter 
to an edition by IInutchinson of Xenophon’s 
* Anubasia’ (7, p, 49), These were issued 
separately from Valpy's press in 1810, and 
Goorge Townsend added them to his edition 
of 1828. 

Whiter was presented by his eollege in 
1797 to tho rectory of Jardingham in 
Norfolk, and held tho bonefice until his 
death. IJlis sense of clerical decorum was 
the reverse of strict. Baron Morian, in o 
letter to Dr. Kamuel Butler of Shrewsbury 
achool, writes: ‘I pity Whiter. A great 
otymologist, porhaps tho greatest that ever 
lived. A genins certainly, but it seams, liko 
most eminent artists, dissolute’ (Bur.nr, 
Life and Letters, i, 186), Every year on 
28 April, the day of St. George Goin saint 
of Tardingham church), it was his harmless 
practice to collect his friends ot o picnic 
under a beech on « hillock called St. George’s 
Mount, and Lo claim from each of thom an 
appropriate poom in Latin or English. A 
specimen of his verses on one of these occa- 
sions is in the ‘ Gentloman’s Magazine’ (1816, 
i, 642-3). Ie died at Tlarvdingham rectory on 
23 July 1832, aged 78 years (Nonfolk Chro- 
niole, 4 Aug. 1882), and was buried in its 
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churchyard on 80 July, a large railed-in 
tomb being erected to his memory. A bust 
of him is in the library at Clare College. 
Whiter wrote: 1. ‘A Specimen of a 
Commentary on Shakspeare, containing (i.) 
Notes on “As you like it;” (ii.) Attempt 
to explain and illustrate various Passages 
on a new Principle derived from Locke's 
Doctrine of the Association of Ideas,’ 1794, 
pronounced by Mathios ‘very learned and 
sagacious’ (Pursutis of Lit. 1708 edit. Din~ 
logue i. pp. 98-9). By 1819 he had collected 
auilicient matter for two or three volumos 
of notes, 2. ‘Etymologicon Magnum,’ 
universal etymological dictionary on a new 
lan, Oambridge, 1800, part i; no more pub- 
fished. In his preface ho enlarged on the 
value of the gipsy language. These views 
and his word-speculations terested George 
Borrow, who made his acquaintance and in- 
troduced him, as understanding some twent; 
languages, into ‘ Lavengro, 1851 odit. vol. 1. 
chap. xxiv. (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 
870; Kware, George Borrow, ii, 5). Joffrey 
wrote two articles on the ‘ litymologicon 
Magnum’ in the ‘Monthly Review’ (Juno 
and July 1802), assigning to Whitor ‘much 
labour and shrewdness, with a considerable 
share of credulity.’ 3, ‘ Etymologican Uni- 





versale, or Universal Etymological Dictionary D 


on a New Plan,’ vols. i, and 11. 1822, vol. iil. 
1825, These three large quarto volumes were 
artly printed at the cost of the University 
Press ‘The first-volumo was originally issued 
in 1811, and the preface to tho first volume in 
the collected edition of 1822-5 still retains 
the date of 16 May 1811. In this work 
Whiter set out that ‘consonants are nlone 
to be regarded in discovering tho affinitios 
of words, and that the vowels are to be 
wholly rejected ; that languages contain the 
same fundamental idea, and that they are 
derived from the earth.’ Baron Morian 
styled it ‘splendid, very fine book indeed’ 
¢ UILDR, Life and Letters, i, 185). 4, 6A 
issertation on the Disorder of Death, or 
that State called Suspended Animation,’ 
1819. In this he tried to show how the 
apparently dead should be treated wilh o 
‘view to their restoration to life, In the ad- 
tisement at the end he announced ‘a 
of essays to be called “Nova Tenta- 
Mythologica, or Attempts to unfold 
3 Portions of Mythology by a new 
ile?’ These, and other manuscripts of 
r, are now in the Cambridge Univer~ 
thrary (Cat. of Cambr. Libr. MSS, iv. 
48-4). 


ent. Mag. 1882, ii. 185; Cockburn’s Lord 
“ey, i, 127-8; threo letters from Whiter to 
Sanmel Butler in Additional MSS, (Brit. 
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Mus.) 84686 #f. 200, 205 and 84587 £. 195 (1b. i, 
234-5, 237-40); information from the Rey, 
Dr. Atkinson, Clare Collogo, Cambridge, and the 
Rev, 0. S. Isuacson of Hardingham ey 
ea Ce 


WHITESIDE, JAMES (1801-1876), 
lord chief justice of Iroland, was born on 
12 Aug, 1804 at Delgany, co. Wicklow, of 
which parish his fathor, William Whiteside, 
was curate, Shortly alter Whitoside’s birth 
his father romoved 1o Rathmines, near Dub- 
lin, whoro he died in 1806. Mrs. White. 
sido was left in narrow circumstances, but 
she was devoled to her children, and to her 
the boy was indobted for much of his oarly 
education. Ie ontered Trinity Colloge, 
Dublin, in 1822, and graduated 13.A. in 1889, 
In 1829 he entorod as a lew student at ihe 
Inner Temple, and in 1830 he was called to 
the Irish bar. Lo did not attempt to prac- 
tise during his first year, proforring to aludy 
law in the chambors of Joseph Chitty [q.v.] 
While studying for the bar Whiteside occn- 
piod his leisure by contributing to the maga- 
zines a series of skeiches, mostly of logel 

ersonages, much in thostyle of the ‘Sketches 
Tegal and Political’ of Richard Jelov Sheil 
[q.'v-]. These papers, which are writton in 
a livoly manner and evince considerable 
owers of observation, were collected and 
republished in 1870 undor tho title of ¢ Marly 
Sketches of Eminent Persons’ Among his 
subjects wore James Scarlott, lord Abmgor 
q. V.}, Thomas Denman, first lord Denman 

q. v-], Sir Charles Wethorell [q. v.], and 

William Oonyngham, firal lord Plunkot[q.v.] 
From 1881 Whiteside’s progress at his pro- 
fesgion was rapid, and he was mado a qneon’s 
counsel in 1842, Rapidly gaining a repute- 
tion for an oloquonco which reeallod the tra 
ditional foronsic splendours of Curran, Plun- 
ket, and Burke, his speach in dofonce of 
O'Connell in the state triads of 1813 placed 
him in front of all his contemporaries at the 
Trish bar. 

Shortly after the O'Connell iriala Whive~ 
sido’s health obliged him tomporarily to re- 
linquish his profession, 11 visitod Italy, 
and, taking much intorest ax well in the 
affairs of the poninsula as in tho autiquitios 
of Rome, ho wrote and published his § Haly 
in the Ninoteonth Ocntury,’ 1848, 8 vols., 
and translated Luigi Canina’s ‘ Indicazione 
topografica di Roma Antica in Oorrispon- 
denza dell’ opoca imporialo’ undor tho title 
‘ Viciasitudes of the ternal City.’ Retum- 
ing to active work, Whitoside actod ns load« 
ing counsel for the dofonco of William Smith 
O'Brien [q.v.] and hia fellow-prisonorg in the 
state trials at Clonmel in 1848, Throo years 
Inter (1851) he ontered parliament as conser 
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yative member for Enniskillen, In 1859 he 
was chosen as one of the See of 
Dublin University, and held this position 
until his elevation to the bench. White- 
side’s stviking talent as a speaker mado him 
a valuable accession to his party in the House 
of Commons, and on the formation of Lord 
Derby’s first administration in 1862 he was 
appointed solicitor-goneral for Ireland, his 
brother-in-law, (Sir) Josoph Napier [q. v.], 
being attorney-general. In the same pre- 
mier’s second government Whiteside filled 
the olfice of attorney-general, During tho 
liberal administration (1859-66) Whiteside 
was in opposition ; but, despite the claims 
of his profession, he was able to devote much 
of his time to his parliamentary duties, and 
took an eminent part in the counsels of the 
conservative opposition. Ilo attained o 
high position in tho House of Commons, 
where hia cloquenca, wit, and geniality mado 
him popular with all parties, In 1861, on 
his return to London after the marvellous 
speech in the celebrated Yelverton caso— 
the most famous of all his forensic ellorts— 
Whiteside received a remarkable compli- 
ment, being greeted with general choers as 
he entered the House of Commons for the 
firal time after the conclusion of tho trial. 
On the return of Lord Derby to ollice in 
1866 Whiteside wasagain appointed aS Er 
general, but shortly aftorwards accepted the 
office of chief justico of the quoen's bench 
in Ireland, on the retiremont of Thomas 
Langlois Lefroy [q.v.] Whitesido’s talents 
‘were pintorinel and foronsic rather than 
judicial ; and though ho brought (o his high 
position great personal dignity and the 
charm of a singularly attractive porsonality, 
he was not very succeasful as a judge. Le 
presided in the queen’s bench division for 
ton years; but the last of these wore clouded 
by ill-health. Tle died at Brighton on 
26 Nov. 1876, and was buried at Mount 
Jerome cemotery near Dublin. Tle married, 
in July 1833, Rosetta, daughter of William 
Napier and siater of Sir Joseph Napier [q. v.], 
sometime lord chancellor of Treland, 
Whitoside’s is one of the most brilliant 
names in the annals of the Irish bar. He 
‘was unapproached in point of eloquence by 
any of his contemporaries, aud his powerful 
personality, at once winning and command- 
ing, gave him an almost unexampled pre- 
eminence. ITis forensic style has been do- 
scribed as ‘impetuously burying facts and 
Jaw under a golden avalanche of discursive 
eloquence ;’ and his parliamentary oratory 
has been praised by Lord Lytton in his poem 
of St, Stephen’s.’ In person ho was tall and 
gracefully proportioned. There is a statue 
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of Whiteside in the hell of the Four Courts 
at Dublin, by Woolnor, 

[Webb's Compendium of Irish Biography; 
Annual Register, 1876; Dublin Univ. Mug. 
xxxiii, 826, xxxv. 213; Temple Bar, xisi, 264 ; 
Remains of Sir Joseph Napier; Todd's Catalogue 
of Graduates, Dublin Umy. ; Law Magazine and 
Review, May 1877; O'Flanagan’s Irish Bar; 
Brooke's Recollections of the Irish Church, 2nd 
ger. ] OL. F 

WHITFELD or WHITFIELD, 
HENRY (d. 1660 P), divine, is said by Ma- 
ther to have beon second son of Ralph Whit- 
fald of Gray’s Inn, by Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir Tlenry Spelman [q.v.] Ile was more 
probably son of Thomas Whitfeld, lord of 
the manor of East Shoen and of Mortlake, 
who was licensed to marry Mildred Mannin 
of Greenwich on 10 Jan, 1686 (Addit, MS. 
27984, f. 200), Ife aEpents to have taken 
holy ordors, is described as B.D., and is said 
to havo been appointed to the rich living of 
Ockley, Surrey, in 1616, although the ragi- 
sisr there contains no mention, of bis induc- 
tion. Mather (Hist. of New England, 1868, 
i, 602) says that, possessing o fair estate of 
his own besides the rectory, he put ‘another 
godly minister’ in at Ockley, and went about 
preaching in tho neighbourhood for twent 
yoars as a conformist, As Nicholas Oul- 
pepper was instituted on 14 Sept. 1615, and 
the next rector, ubert Nowell, on 15 Jan, 
1638-9, this may have been the casa. “Whit- 
feld wrote aay thia period ‘Somo Helpes 
to stirre up to Christian Duties’ (2nd edit, 
corrected and enlarged, London, 1634; 8rd 
edit. 1686), 

In 1639 Whitfield, who had become a 
nonconformist at the same time as Cotion, 
and refused to read the ‘ Book of Sports 
resigned tho rectory, sold his estate, and, 
accompanied by a number of his hearers from 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, embarked in May 
for New England. In July 1639 they landed 
ab Newhaven, ‘the first ship that ever cast 
anchor in that port,’ and founded Guildford, 
Connecticut, Whitticld being the wealthiest 
of the six settlers who purchased the land, 
One of the first houses built was Whit- 
feld’s, called ‘the Stone House > CReured in 
Aprrrnton’s Cyclop. of American Biogr.) 
Members increased but slowly until 1648, 
when seven ‘pillars’ were chosen to draw 
up a doctrine of faith, Arter eloyen ions 
at Guildford, Whitfield returned to Eng- 
jand. Ile settled at Winchester, where he 
became a momber of the corporation. Brook 
says he died about 1660. 

7 his wife, who came from Oranbroolt, 
Whitfield had nine children, baptised at 
Ockley hetweon 1619 and 1638, 
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Besides ‘Some Holpes,’ Whitfield was 
author of ‘The Light appearing more an 
more towards the Perfect Day, or a Farther 
Discovery of the Present State of the In- 
dians in New England concerning the Pro- 

resse of tha Gospel amongst them’ (Lon- 

on, 1651, 410; reprinted in ‘ Massuchusetts 
Historical Collections,’ 8rd. ser. vol. iv., and 
in Sabin’s ‘Reprints,’ 1865, 4to). This was 
followed by ‘Strength out of Weakness’ 
honda 1662, 4to), an account of the 
annie progress of the Gospel in Now Eng- 
and, 

[Brook's Lives of the Puritans, iii, 378; 
Savage's Geneal. Dict. of First Sottlers, iv. 617; 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, i. 100; 
Proceedings of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Sottlemont of Guildford, 
Newhaven, 1889, pp. 49, 75, 149, 267, 262; 
Ruggle’s Hist. of Guildford in Mass. Hist. Coll. 
iv, 188; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, vol. vi.; Drako’s Amorican Biogr.; 
information from the Roy. F. Murshall of Ock- 
loy.] CFS. 

WHITFELD, JOIN CLARIKE- (1770- 
1886), organist and composer, son of John 
Clarke (d, 17 Sept. 1802) of Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire, was born on 13 Dec. 1770 at 
Gloucester, and adopted by letters patent in 
1814 the family name of his mother, Am- 

hilig (4-10 Nov. 1818), daughter of Tenry 

Whitfeld of The Bury, Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire, 

After o musical training at Oxford under 
Dr, Philip Hayes, Olarke-Whitfeld obtained 
in 1789 the post of organist in the parish 
church of Ludlow, ond married in the fol- 
pwnd year. In 1798 he took the Mus, 
Bac. degree at Oxford. In 1794 he suc- 
ceeded Richard Langton ag organist and 
master of the choristers at Armagh Catho- 
dral for three years; on 17 March 1798 
he was appointed choirmaster of St. Patrick's 
Oatbedral ond Christ Church, Dublin, after 
obtaining in 1795 the honorary degree of 
Mus, Doc. at Dublin University. Iis earliest 
glees and sonatas were written and partly 
ae in Ireland; but the unsottled con- 

ition of the country at length induced him 
to resign his posts, and, returning to Eng- 
land, he settled at Cambridge, becoming 
a and choirmaster to Trinity and St, 
John’s colloges, To the masters and fellows 
were dedicated his three volumes, ‘Sorvices 
and Anthems’ (London, 1800-65). This col- 
lection was afterwards reprinted with asup- 

lementary fourth volume, about 1840, by 
ovello, who alao re-edited in various forms 
others of Clarke-Whitfeld's sacred works. 

In 1799 Olarke-Whitfeld was granted the 
degree Mus, Doo, Cambridge ad eandam from 
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Dublin; and in 1810 he was incorporated 


d | Mus. Doc. at Oxford. In 1821, on the death 


of Dr. Tague, Whitfeld was aupontted 0 
fessor of musicto tho university of Cambri Fe 
a post which ho held until his death, To 
make leisure for composition he rotired to 
the village of Chestorton, whore he set to 
music many of Sir Walter Scott's voracs, 
Iu the course of some amicablo correspon- 
dence with the musician, Scott pleaded his 
‘wretched ear,’ but seemed gratificd by the 
great flow of music inspired by his ballads 
and pooms. ITe was now and then at pnins 
to forward his manuscript to Whitfald, so 
that words and music should see the light 
simultaneously (Annual Biography). Whit- 
feld worked only less industriously on the 
poems of Byron, Moore, and Joanna Baillio, 
setting thoir words to music in somo hundred 
songs and part-songs. About 1814 ho pub- 
lished two volumes of “Twelve Vocal Vicces,’ 
for which original material was contributed 
by these and olhor poots. 

From 1820 to 18338 Whitfeld was organist 
and choirmaster of Mexoford Cathedral, being 
frequently retained at tho Three Choirs Fes. 
tivals to conduct or to preside at tho piano, 
At the Ilereford fostival of 1822 ho produced 
his oratorio, ‘The Urucifixion,’ and at that 
of 1826 its continuation, ‘The Resurrection’ 


(published London, 1835), Whitfeld died 


at Iolmer, near Teroford, on 22 Teb, 186, 
A mural tablet records hia burial in the 
bishop's cloisters, Hereford Cathedral. 
Whitfeld’s worl: was oxcollontly adapted 
to tho end he had in viow, and to the wants 
of the poriod. Tis scores wore musicianly 
and agreeable, and, like his songs, attained 
popularity. Ifo did rose worl in editin 
the scores of Purcell, Arne, and Tandel, 
and his collections of ‘¥avourite Anthems 
(1805) and ‘Single and Double Chants’ 
(1810) wore compiled with judgmont. 


[Grove's Dictionary, i, 866, iv. 602; preface 
to vol, ii. Clarke's Anthems; Annala of tho 
Threo Choirs, pp. 106 et sog.; Annual Rio- 
graphy, 1887, p. 189; Havorgnl’s Horoford, p, 
102; Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 1816, i, 190; 
Abdy Williams's Degyeos in Music; Whitfold’s 
works; private information,] LM. M. 


WHITFORD, DAVID (1626-1674), 
soldier and acholar, born in 1626, was tho 
fourth son of Walter Whitford [q, v.], bi- 
shop of Brechin. Tlo was educated nt 
‘Westminator, whore he was clectod 2 queen's 
scholar on a royal warrant dated 21 March 
1699-40 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1680-. 
1640, p. 607), and matriculated from 
Ohyist Ohurch, Oxford, graduating B.A. on 
80 March 1647, and M.A, on 14 Jan, 1660- 
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1661. On the outbreak of the civil war 
he espoused the king's couse and ‘ bore arms 
with tho garrison of Oxford.’ In consequence 
he was deprived of his studentship by the 
parliamentary visitors in 1648, and returnod 
to Scotland. There he attached himself to 
Charles II, and became aon officer in his 
army. Te took part in the battle of Wor- 
ceater on 8 Sept. 1651, was wounded, taken 
prisoner, carried to Oxford, and conveyed 
thence to London, where his friends’ impor- 
tunity obtained his releaso (cf. i. 1651-2, 

. 11). Te found himself in o state of 
Tiatresa from which he was relieved by (Sir) 
Edward Bysshe [a-v-) Garter king-of-arms, 
He obtained employmont os an usher in 
Whitefriars in the achool of the poet, James 
Shirley [q. v.], and in November 1658 was 
entered as a studont of the Inner Temple. 
On the Restoration he was reinstated in 
his studentship by tho visitors, but, finding 
himself disabled from holding it by the 
college statutes, he petitioned Charles IL in 
December 1680 10 grant him a dispensation 
(74, 1060-1, p. 432), On 26 July 1688 he was 
appointed chaplain to Lord George Douglas's 
regiment of foot (ib. 1665-6, p. 640). Te 
afterwards became chaplain to John Mait- 
Jand, duke of Lauderdale [q. v.] In 1672 
he officiated as minister to the Scottish regi- 
ment in Franco (list, MSS. Comm, 9th Rop. 
ii, 448), and in 1673 ho was appointed 
reotor of Middleton Tyas in Yorkshire. Ie 
died suddenly in his chambers at Christ 
Ohurch on 26 Oct. 1674, and was buried on 
the following day in the south transept of 
the cathedral, near his elder brother, Adam. 

Whitford was on excellent scholar, and 
publishod ‘Musi, Moschi, et Bionis que 
extant omnia, quibus accessere queodam 
selectiora ‘Thaocriti Midyllis,’ Latin and 
Greek, Loudon, 1656, 4to; republished with 
a new title-page in 1659, The worl: con~- 
tained a dedication to Bysshe. Le also 
tranalaied into Latin three treatises by Sir 
Edward Bysshe, entitled ‘ Not in quatuor 
Libros Nicholai Upton, de Studio Militari’ 
[seo Urroy, Nronoras ‘Notm in Johannis 
do Bado Aureo Libellum de Armis, ond 
‘Notm in Uenrici Spelmanni Aspilogiam’ 
[seo ronan, Sir Tranny], which were 
published in one volumo in 1664, London, 
fol, The last had been previously prefixed 
to Spelman’s ‘ Aspilogia’ in 1660, Whit- 
ford was the author of an appendix to 
Wishart's en History of the Wars 
in Scotland under the Conduite of James, 
Marquess of Montrose,’ 1060, and of some 
complimentary vorses profixed to Francis 
Goldsmiths ‘Thugo Grotius his Sophom- 
panens, or loseph,’ 16/2, 
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[Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 742, 
1016-18, 1220; Welch’s Alumni Westmon., 
1862, p, 118; Toster's Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Walker's Suiferings of the Clergy, 1714, 
ii, 109; Scott's Fusti Eeeloy, Seoticans rer, ti, 
890; Dalton’s Army Lists, 1392, i. 71; Wood's 
Hist, and Antig. of the Colloges of Oxford, 
ed, Gutch, p. 513; Members admittod to the 
Inner Tomple, 1547-1660, p.373.] EI. 0. 


WHITFORD or WHYTFORD, RI- 
CITARD (72, 1496-1566 ?), ‘the wretch of 
Syon, obtaincd his name probably from 
Whytford, near Holywell, in Flint, where 
his uncle, Richard Whitford, possessed pro- 
yey Wood states that he studied at Ox- 
‘ord, bué this can haye been only a tem- 
porary visit, since he was elected a fellow of 
(jucens’ College, Cambridge, about 1406, He 
was given leave of absence by his colloge for 
five years in 1496-7 thot he might attend 
William Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy {q.v.], 
as chaplain and confessor, on the content, 
Tn that capacity ho received at Paris a letter 
from Erasmus, Lord Mountjoy’s tutor, written 
shortly bofora 4 Fob. 1497, robably from 
the Chiteau Tournahens, where Erasmus 
was staying. Erasmus addressea Whitford 
as his ‘dear friend Richard,’ and encourages 
him in hia study of philosophy. In 1408 
tutor, chaplain, and pupil returned to Eng- 
land; and perhaps at this time Whitford 
visited Oxford with Erasmus. Soon after- 
wards he became chaplain to Richard Foxe 
{9; , bishop of Winchester ; and Roper, in 
is ‘Lifo of More,’ reports that in 1604 he 
encouraged Moro in his resistance to 
Ilenry VII's exactions, Tho apeech against 
Foxe ascribed to Whitford sounds apocry- 
hal, but the closeness of his friendship with 
Nore is attested by a letter written from 
‘the country,” 1 May 1608, by Erasmus 
during his second visit to England, THe 
aends Whitford a Latin declamation com- 
ose ngainst the ‘Pro Tyrannicida’ of 
Pinoian, This Whitford is to compare with 
a similar effort of More’s, and to decide which 
is hotter, The letter contains an enthusiaatic 
estimate of Moro’s abilities. It states that 
Whitford used to affirm Erasmus and More 
to be ‘so alike in wit, manners, affections, 
and pursuits, that no pair of twins could be 
found more so,’ It concludes, ‘Both of us 
certainly you equally love; to both you are 

ually dear.’ ‘The letter occurs in the 

itions of these declamations which wore 
ninted with the translations from Lucian 
(0 , Luciani Opuscula, Leyden, 1628, p, 
316), Tt forms the dedicatory epistle of 
Erasmus’s version of the ‘ Pro Tyrannicida’ 
(ravi Opera, Loyden, 1708, tom. i.) When 
next heard of, Whitiord, like his uncle, is 
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entered at the Brigittine house at Isleworth, 
Middlesex, aan as Syon House. Wood 
says the uncle gave large benefactions to the 
convent, which was a double one for nuns 
and monks. The nephew is conjectured to 
have entered about 1507, at which time he 
composed his first devotional treatise by re- 

nest of the abbess for the use of the nuns, 
‘bhe rest of his life was spent in the compo- 
sition and compilation of similar works, which 
had a wide vogue beyond the convont walls. 
The exactness of his scholarship has been 
criticised, but he acquired by degrees an 
English style of singular chorm and sweet- 
ness, In 1585 Thomas Bedyll visited Syon 
House to obtain from the monks and nuns 
an acknowledgment of the king’s supremacy. 
Tlis letters to Cromwell show that Whit- 
ford’s firmness was conspicuous. Ie resisted 
Bedyll’sbrutality withconstancy andcourage, 
but escaped any evil consequences, perhaps 
by the bee / of Lord Mountey: Aft the dis- 
solution of Syon House he obtained a pension 
of 82, and an asylum for the rest of his days 
in the London house of the Barons Mountjoy. 
He died before the end of Queen Mary's 


reign. 

fle was author of: J.‘A dayly exercysa 
and experyence of dethe, gathered and set 
forth, by a brother of Hyon, Rycharde Whyi- 
forde. Imprinted by me John Waylande at 
London within the Temple barre, at the 
sygne of the blewe Garlande. An. 1687, 
mo, Tho preface states that this was 
‘written ‘more than 20 yores ago at the re- 
quest of the reyerende Mother Dame Eliza- 
beth Gybs, whom Jesu perdon, the Abbes 
of Syon’ But this preface is not dated. 
Dooper (Athene Cantabr. 1. ge quotes an 
edition of the tract in 1631. The original 
composition of it has been referred to about 
1607. 2. ‘The Martilogs in Englyshhe 
after the use of the chirthe of Salisbury, and 
as it is redde in Syon with addicyons,’ 
rinted by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526, 4to. 

he translator was Whitford, who gathered 
the additions ‘ ont of the sanctiloge, legenda 
aurea, calalogo Sanctorum, the cronycles of 
Antonine, and of Saynt vincent and other 
dyvers auctours,’ he preface says the 
translation was made for the use of ‘cer- 
taine religyous persones unlerned,’ no doubt 
the nuns of Syon House. The book has 
been reprinted and edited with introduction 
and notes by F. Procter, M.A., and E. §, 
Dewick, M.A., F.S.A., 1898. 3, ‘Saynt 
oa Rule in English alone,’ Wyakn 
de Worde, n.d. [1525], 4t0, The address by 
the translator to his ‘good devout religious 
oes * says that he was asked to amend 
the 
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it ‘so scabrous rough or rude’ ihat he has 
translated it ‘of new.’ Jt was printed again 
by Wynkyn de Worde as ‘ The ruleof Saynt 
Angustine both in lntyn and Fnglysshe, 
with two Exposycyons, And also the samo 
rule agayn onely in Englysshe without 
lntyn or perm The longer exposi- 
tion is that of Si, IIugh of Victor, the 
shorter is Whitford’s. ‘Che book is dated 
28 Nov. 1625. 4, ‘A werka for Touse- 
holders and for thom that have the Gydyn 

or Governaunce of any Oompany,’ wrinted 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1580, dio, This was 
yveprinied with a slightly altered title in 
1687 by John Wayland, and in 1638 by 
Robort Redman, 5, ‘The Tour Revelations 
of St. Bridget,” London, 1531, 12mo. 6.“The 
Golden Epistle of St. Bernard,’ London, 
1581, 12mo. This was republished in 1537 
and 1686 along with other trontises of Whit- 
ford. 7. ‘The Orossrune, or ABO, ITera 
done folows two opuacules or small werls 
of Saynt Bonaventure, moche necussuric and 
profytable tnto all Ohristinnsspacyally unto 
religyous persons, put into Englyshe by o 
brother of Syon, Richard Whytlorde. Al- 
phabetum Religiosorum,’ 1587, 1 2mo, 
printed by Waylande before No. 6, Ji came 
out first in 1682, 8 ‘Tho Pomanter of 
Prayer, 1532, 4tv, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 9, ‘ Hore bogynuoth tho bake enlled 
tho Pype or Tonng, of the lyfe of purfection, 
The reason or cause whereof dothe playnly 
appere in the provesse, Linprynted at Loudon 
in Flete strote by me Robert Redman, 
dwellynge in Saynt DVunstonos paryashe, 
next the Churche, In the yero of our lord 
god 1682, the 23 day of Marche, dtu. ‘Chis 
‘was 4 treatise ngainst the Lutherans. 10. ‘A. 
dialogs or Qommunicacion byLweno the 
curate or ghostly fathor and the paruchinne 
or ghoatly chyld. For a due preparacion 
unto howselynge,’ followed by Nos, 7 and 6, 
printed by Waylande, 1537, 12mo, LI, (A 
Treatise of Patienes, Also a work of divers 
impediments and lots of Perfeation,’ London, 
1640, Sto (perhaps two works). Lo 6 An 
Instruction to avoid nnd eschew Vices, Lon« 
don, 1641, 4to; Imnalnied with additions 
from St. Tsidore, 18. ‘Of Datynetion, Lon- 
don, 1541, 4to; translated from St, Chry- 
sostom, 14, ‘Tho following of Christ, 
translated out of Latin into Lnglish,’ 1560, 
printed by Oawood; a second odilion, 
‘nowly corrected and amended,’ appeared in 
1586, printed probably at Ronen. ‘I'he trang 
lation was founded upon that of the first 
three books of the ‘De Imitatione ’ made by 
De, William Atkinson at the request of tho 
Countess of Richmond in 1501, Tu ia Whit- 


inglish version of their rule, but found | ford’s most remarkable worl, and may cluim 
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to be in style and foeling tho finest rendering 
into English of the famous original. It has 
been ‘ edited with historical introduction by 
Dom Wilfrid Raynal, 0.8.B.,’ London, 1872. 
16. ‘Certaine devout and Godly petitions 
commonly called Jesus Psalter. Oum Privi~ 
legio. Anno 1683,’ It is very probably con- 
jectured that this favourite boolr of devotion, 
mown in modern times under the title of ‘A 
Meditation Glorious named Jesus Psalter,’ 
was Whitford’s composition, In 1558-9 there 
is licensed to John Judson in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Register’ ‘ The Spirituall Oounsaile, Jesus 
Mattens, Jesus Psalter, and xv Oca.’ A 
manuscript in the library of Manresa Touse, 
Roehampton, seams to be the bool ontered 
in the ‘Stationers’ Register, and is nearly 
identical with the work published in 1588. 
There is an earlier edition printed at Ant- 
worp in 1675, and numerous later editions. 
The whole question of Whitford’s authorship 
and the relation to cach other of manuscript 
and editions is discussed in ‘Jesu’s Psalter. 
‘What it was ot its origin and as consecrated 
by the use of many martyrs and confessors,’ 
by the Rey. Samuol Lleydon Sole, London, 
1888, ‘This pauls the manuscript of 1671, 
the edition of 14583, and the modern version 
of the Psalter, 16, A translation in the 
Bodleian Library of the ‘Speaulum B. Maviso 
—The Myrrour of Our Lady,’ waa almost 
certainly by Whitford. 1 was exocuted at, 
the request of the abbess of Syon, and printed 
in 1680, 4to, Cortain ‘Solitary Moditations’ 
are alno ascribed to Whitford by Tanner, 
without any date or comment. 

[Woou’s Athenm Oxon, ed, Bliss, i. 182; Ton- 
net's Bibliothoes, p. 765; Cooper's Athone 
Cantabr, i, 79; the introductory mattor of 2, 14, 
and 15 above; Eranmi Epistol, London, 1642, 

p. 287, 1716; Drummond's Erasmus, i, 111, 

60; Seebohm'a Oxford Roformors, p, 182; 
More's Life of Sir Thomax Moro, 1726, pp. 36- 
87; Jortin’s Krasmur, i, 188 ; Lotters and Papers, 
ed, Gairtlner, 1684, Now, 622, 1090, Wright's 
Letters raluting to tho Supprossion of tho 
Monasterios, pp. 40, 41, 45, 17, 49; Aungier's 
Hist. of Syon onnatory, 1841); Hateson’s Cat. 
of Syon Library, 1898,] 


WHITFORD, WALTER (1581 P-1647), 
bishop of Brechin, born about 1581, was the 
‘gon of Adam Whitford of Milntown (now 
called Milton Lockhart), by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir James Somerville of Cam- 
busvethan in Lanarkshire, Tho family of 
Whitford derives ita nama from the estate 
of Whitford in Renfrewshire on the Cart, 
which Walter de Whitford obtained for hia 
services at the battle of Larga in 1268, 
Adam Whitford was accused of boing con- 
cerned in January 1675-0 in a conspiracy 
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againat the regent, James Douglas, fourth 
earl of Morton [q. v.] 

Walter was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he was leureated in 1601, 
and afterwards acted as regent. On 10 May 
1604 he was licensed to preach by the pres- 
bytery of Paisley, and on 8 Dec. 1608 he 
was presented by James VI to the parish of 
Kilmarnock in Ayrshire. In 1610 he was 
translated to Mofiat in Dumfriesshire, where 
ho was admitted before 8 June. In 1618 
he was nominated on the commission of the 
peace for Annandale es, Reg. of Privy 
Council, 1618-16, pp. 162-8, 546-7, 552), and 
was involved in several of the family fends 
with which the county abounded (5. 1410- 
1619, B 389). 

On 27 June 1617 Whitford signed the pro- 
testation to parliament in support of the liber- 
tivs of the kirk, but he suffered himself soon 
after to be won over by the king, andon 16 June 
1619 he was nominated & member of the 
court of high commission, On 30 Ang, he 
was constituted minister of Failford in Ayr- 
shire by James V1, in addition to his other 
charge. In March 1620 he received the de-~ 
greo of D.D. from Glasgow University; and 
on 4 Aug. 1621 ho was confirmed in hia 
ministry by act of parliament, In 1628 his 
commission of justice of the peace was re~ 
newed, and he was ae convener of the 
stewartry of Annandale (éb, 1622-5, p. 844), 
In the samo year James proposed to trans~ 
late him to Liberton in Midlothian, but failed 
to carry out his intention. On 2b Oct, 1627 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
nominated by the king for taking measures 
against the papists (Hey. May, Sigil, Regum 
Seot. 1620-83, p, 856), which on 21 Oct. 
1634 war expanded into a high commission 
io cite and punish all persons dwelling in 
Scotland concerning whom there were un- 
favourable re (7, 1634-51, p. 94). On 
9 Deo, 1028 he was presonted ty Charles [ 
to the sub-deanery of Glasgow, which after 
1670 formed the parish of Old Monkland in 
Lanarkshire. He removed thither in 1680, 
a dispute as to the crown’s right of patronage 
preventing him from talring possession before ; 
and on 21 Oct. 1634 he was nominated to 
the commission for themaintenance of church 
discipline. 

In 1635 Whitford was conseorated as 
bishop of Brochin as successor to Thomas 
Sydserf! [q. v.], holding the sub-deanery in 
commendan. until 1089, when he disponed 
his title to James [amilton, third marquis 
ee first duke) of Ilamilton [q, v.] 

mn 16 April 1686 he was created a burgess 
of Arbroath. Whitford used his episcopal 
authority to support the liturgical changes 
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which Charles I had introduced. The new 
servie-book was very unpopular with the 
multitude, and in 1687, when Whitford an- 
nounced his intention of reading it, he was 
threatened with violence. Undeterred he 
ascended the pulpit, holding a brace of pistols, 
his family and servants attending him armed, 
and read the service with closed doors. On 
his return he was attacked by an enragod 
mob, and escaped with difficulty. The mini- 
ster of Brechin, Alexander Bissct, refusing to 
obey Whitford’s commands to follow his ox- 
ample, the bishop caused his own servant to 
yoad the service regularly from the desk, This 
obstinacy roused intense feeling against him, 
and towards the close of the year, after his 
palace had been plundered, he was compelled 
to fly to England, where, with two othor 
bishops, he violently opposed the Scottish 
treasurer, Sir John Stewart, first earl of 
Traquair [q.v.], whose moderation he dis- 
liked, drawing up a memorial against em- 
ploying him as s commissioner to trent with 
the Seots (Barzun, Letters and Journals, i. 
74). On 18 Dec. 1688 he was deposed and 
excommunicated by the Glasgow assembly, 
whose authority, in common with the other 
bishops, he had refused to recognise. In ad- 
dition to the ecclesiastical offence of signing 
the declinature, he was accused of drunken- 
ness and incontinence, and of ‘uscing of 
masse crucifixes in his chamber’ (70. i, at 
On 23 Aug. 1639 he and the other Scottish 
prelates drew up © protest against their ex- 
clusion from parliament (Zfist. IONS. Comm. 
Oth Rep. App. ii. ae 

On 28 Dee, 1640 Whitford was living in 
London in great prey (BartLin, Letters, 
i, 288), but on 6 May 1642, a8 a recompense 
for his sufferings, Charles presented him to 
the yectory of Walgrave in Northampton- 
shire, where he was instituted, [n 1646 he 
‘was expélled by the parliamentary soldiery ; 
he died in the following year, and was buried 
on 16 June in Lhe middle aisla of the chancel 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, TIo married 
Anne, fourth daughter of Sir John Carmi- 
chael of that ilk, and niece of the regent 
Morton (Dovatas, Peeraye of Scotland, 1813, 
i, 768), By hor he had five sons—John, 
Adom, David, Walter, and James—and two 
daughters—-Rachel was married to James 
Johnstone, laird of Corahead, and Christian 
to William Bennett of Bains. James re- 
caived. a commission og ensign in the Hark 
of Chesterfield’s regiment of foot on 18 Juno 
1607 (Daron, Army Lists, i. 70). David 
and Walter (d. 1686?) are separately no- 
ticed. In 1600 Whitford's widow peti- 
tioned for a yearly allowance out of the 
rents of the bishopric of Brechin in con- 
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sideration of the suilerings of her family in 
the royal cause (Brit. Mus, Addit, M8, 
28114, f, 185). 

His eldest son, Jom» Warrrronn (2. 1667), 
divine, way presented in 1641, at the instance 
of Laud, to the reciory of Ashton in North- 
amptonshire, and inalituied on 17 May, In 
1646 he was ejected, and took refuge with 
his father, Ife was reinstaird at the Re- 
storation, and on 5 July 1661 recived a 

rant of 1002, in compensation for the loss 
of his books sud other properly (Acts of 
Parl, of Scoti, vol. vii. App. p. 82). Tle 
died at Ashton on 9 Oct. L067. He married 
Judith (d@. 6 March 1706-7), daughtor of 
John Marriott of Ashton, 

The third son, Apam Whitivorn (1624- 
1617), soldier, born in LG21, waa a king's 
scholar at Wustminster school, and in 1641 
was clueted to Christ Church, Oxford, whence 
he matricnlated on 10 Dec., graduating 13.4, 
on 4 Dee. 1646, Like his brother David, he 
enrolled himself in the royal garrison at Ox. 
ford, and was killed in the ainge, Le wag 
buried in the south transept of the cathedral 
on 10 Heb, 1616-7, 


[Scott's Fusti Beeler, Scotionme, t, il. 656, 1.1, 
172, at. ii, 889; Woods Athonw Oxon, od, 
Bliay, iH. 1016; Keith’s Onfaloguo of Scottish 
Bishops, 1824, p. 167; Rogistram Magnt Sigilli 
Regum Seolornm, 1620-33 pp. 218, 618, 1631- 
165t pp. 40, 166, 214, 710; Bridgevs Iflat, of 
Norihamptonshiro, od. Whuiley, i. 281.5, 801, 
ii, 190-30; Baillio’s Let tors and Journals (Banna. 
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WHITFORD, WALTER (d, 1086?), 
soldier, was tho sacond son of Walter Whit- 
ford (1681 P-1647) [a y.], bishop of Brechin, 
Tle fought on the side of the king in the civil 
war, attained the rank of colonel, and, on the 
overthrow of Oharles, took refugain Holland, 
In 1649 Isoac Dorislaus [q. v.], who had 
taken an active part in the trial of the king, 
was appointed English envoyin Holland, and 
abba The Ilague on 20 April. Among 
the followers of Montrose who swarmed in 
the streets of Tha Hague tho feeling against 
the regicide was especially bitter, and a 
scheme was laid among them to murder 
the new envoy. On the evening of 12 May, 
as Dorislaus was sitting down to supper at 
the Witte Zwaan, six men burst into his 
rooms, and while some of thom secured his 
servants, Whitford, after slashing him over 
the head, passed a sword through his body, 
and said, ‘Thus dies one of the King's 
judges’ (Woon, Athene Oxon, ed, Bliaa, ii, 
bos) The whole party, leaving their victim 
dead upon the ground, made their escape, 
and Whitford succeeded in crossing the 
frontier into the Spanish Netherlands, where 
he was in perfect safety. All royalists re- 
ceived the news of the murder with un- 
bounded satisfaction, Evon the staid and 
kindly Nicholas wrote of tho assassination 
as ‘the deserved execution of that blood 
villain’ (OantH, Letters and Papers, i, 291), 
‘Whitford accompaniod Montrose in his last 
Scottish expedition in 1650, and was token 
prisonor after the battlo of Oarbisdale on 
27 April (Ynwtna, Whitefoord Papers, p. x). 
Ho was to have been beheaded on 8 June 
with Sir John Urry (4. v.}, Sir Francia Tlay, 
and othor royalist officers, but, while being 
led to execution, exclaimed that he was 
condemned for killing Dorislaus, who was 
one of those who had murdered the last 
king, One of the magistraies presont, hear- 
ing this, ordored him to be remandod, and, 
inquiry confirming his statement, ‘the coun- 
cil thought fit to avoid the reproach, and so 
preserved the gentleman,’ The part he hed 
taken in the murder of Dorislaus was 
‘counted to him for ae *(Wistary, 
Deeds of Montrose, 1808, pp, 298, 408), an: 
he was given o pass to leave the country on 
25 June (dots of Parl. of Scotl. v1, ii, 675, 
580, 588, 504). In August 1656 he was at 
the court of Charles (Turton, State Papers, 
vy. 816), and ton yoars later Downing wrote 
to Thurloe: ‘As for Whitford, I did give 
De Witt two or three times notice of his 
lodging, and he must have boen taken, but 
that it was aay twonty-four hours ore an 
order could be had; and ho removed his 
lodging every night, and now he has gone 
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to Muscovy, in a ship loaded with ammuni- 
tion’ (7d. vil. 429), He entered the Russian 
service (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1668-4, 
?. 166), hut returned to England before 

66, and on 14 July of that year petitioned 
for the post of town-major of Troll (38. 
1665-6, p. 682), Hoe subsequently petitioned 
for ‘sid to keep his family from starving,’ 
stating that he was disablod. by old ounas 
(1, Addenda, 1660-70, p, 682). Eventually 
he received a commission in the guards, and 
hie'paternal coat-of-arms was charged with 
three crosses patée, ‘being added at his 
majestie’s speciall command’ (Sroppant, 
Scottish Arms, ii, 218). Tle was dismissed 
from the guards as o papist in 1678 (Won- 
Row, Hist, of the Suffarings of the Church 
of Scotland, ii, 282), Tomes II granted him 
a pension on 81 Dee. 1685 (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1689-90, p. 882). Durin 
his wanderings on the continent he entero 
the Duke of Savoy's sorvice, and was thera 
when the last massacre of the Vaudois was 
perpetrated, At the close of his life the 
remembrance of these atrocities preyed upon 
his mind, Bishop Burnet says ‘he died a 
fow days before the parliament met (in 
1686), ond called for some ministera, and to 
them he doclared his forsaking of popery, 
and his abhorrence of it for its cruolt; 
(Burnar, Hist. of his Own Time, 488), 
But according to Wood he was still living 
in Edinburgh in 1601 ( Woon, Athena Oxon, 
iii, 1016). Tlis son Charles wos pent 
of the Scots Oolloge in Paris in 1714 (Bret, 
Mus, Cat. Addit, MS, 28227), 

[Balfour's Annales of Seotl, iv. 60; Claron- 
don's Ilist. of the Rebollion, 1888, y. 121; 
Osry's Memorials of the Civil War, 1842, i, 
181; Gardiner's Hist. of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorato, 1.73; Nisbet's Heraldry, 1722, 
1.877; Stoddart’s Scottish Arma, ii, 218; White- 
locke’s Momorials, p. 460; notes supplied by 
Hugh T, Whitford, esq.] 

WHITGIFT, JOHN (1580 P-1604), arch- 
bishop of Oanterbury, was eldest son of 
Henry Whitgift, o well-to-do merchant of 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and Anne 
[Dynewell] his wife, According to Francis 

nue ha was born at Great Grimsby in 
1588, but he himself declared that in 1690 
he reached the aga of sixty. In childhood 
he attracted the fnyour of his uncle, Robert 
Whitgilt, abbot ofthe Augustinion monast 
at Wellow. The sbbot was a liberal-minde 
ecelesiastic, and no blind opponent of the 
Reformation, Noticing his nephew's literary 
promise, he undertook the direction of his 
education. By his advice the boy was sent 
to St. Anthony’s school in London, which 
had already numbered many distinguished 
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men among its scholars. He lodged in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard with his aunt, the wife 
of Michael Shaller, one of the cathedral ver- 
gers, Shewasa bigoted Romanist. Whit- 
gift was out of sympathy with her views, 
and she finally drove him from the house. 
Jn due time he proceeded to Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, but soon migrated to Pembroke 
Hall, where he matriculated as a pensioner 
in May 1550, At Pembroke Hall his predi- 
lection for the reformed religion was rapidly 
confirmed. Nicholas Ridley [g, v.] was the 
master, and his first tutor was the convince! 
rotestant John Bradford (1610 P-1655) 
is y.], who afterwards suffered martyrdom, 
e@ was appointed a biblo-clerk, and gra- 
dusted B.A, in 1668-4 ond M.A, in 1587. 
Meanwhile his attainments were rewarded 
by his election on 81 May 165565 to a fellow- 
ship at Peterhouse, Andrew Porne [q. rh 
the master, showed much liking for him, 
although Porne’s own religious views were 
plant he respected Whitgift’s adherence to 
the principles of the Reformation. peek 
the visitation of the university by Oardi 
Polo's delogates in 1557, Perne screened him 
from persecution, Throughout Mary's reign 
Whitgift pursued his studies while engaged 
in college tuition. be 
Tt wag not until the position of the pro- 
testant reformation was assured in Hing! 
by the accession of Queen Elizabeth that 
itgift definitely entered the service of 
the church. He did not take holy orders 
until 1560. His first sermon was preached 
soon afterwards at Great St. Mary’s, the 
university church, on the text ‘I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Obrist’ (Rom, i. 
16). His delivery was admirable, and his 
reputation as 8 preacher was made, In the 
same year Dr. Richard Coxe, bishop of Ely, 
invited him to become his chaplain,and also 
collated him to the rectory of Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire. In 1508 he proceeded 
B.D., and was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity in the university, His 
tirat lecture dealt with the identity of the 
ope and Antichrist, Calvinistic views were 
in the ascendant in the university, and 
Whitgift throughout his career adhered to 
the doctrinal theories of Calvin; but he 
never approved the Calvinist principles of 
church government, In matters of ritual, 
however, he seemed for a time inclined to 
iccapt the views of the Calvinists. At first 
ae shared the doubts of his future foe, 
Chomas Cartwright, the leador of the Oal- 
rinists in the university, as to the surplice. 
Jn 26 Nov. 1585 he signed tho petition to 
Sir William Cecil, chancellor of the wniver- 
sity, entreating him to withdraw his recent 
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edict enjoining the use of surplices in eol- 
lege chapels. But these objections reflected 
a passing phase of Whitgift’s opinions, and 
ho was soon as convinced an advocate of 
Anglican ritual as of tho opiscopal form of 
church government. ; 

On 10 June 1566 he was liconsed to be 
one of the univorsity preachers. On 6 July 
following the university marked their esteem 
for his lectures a8 Lady Margarot professor 
by raising his sslary from iwenty marks to 
obi, Academic preferment owed steadily 


ed | towardshim. On 6 April 1567 he left Peter- 


house on his election to the mastership of 
Pembroke Hall. At the same time he was 
created D.D, But he remained at Pembroke 
Hall barely three months, On 4 July hoe 
was admitted master of Trinity Oolloge, and 
shortly afterwards he exchanged his Margaret 
professorship for tho superior dignity of rogiua 
professor of divinity. He held that oflice for 
iwo years—till Octobor 1669. “Within the 
same period, on 5 Doo. 1668, he was collated 
to the third prebondal stall at My, and his 
name reached the court. Ie was summoned 
to preach before the queen, She was deapl 

impressed by his sermon, punningly declare 

him to be her ‘ White-gilt,’ and gave ordor 
that he should be sworn one of tho royal 
chaplains. But his chiof energies were aob- 
sorbed by his academic duties. Ilo sng- 
gested a revision of the statutes of the uni- 
versity, with a view to increasing the powers 
of the heads of houses, To them was to 
bo practically ontrusted the choice of vice- 
chancellor and of the ‘caput,’ a body which 
was to exercise suprome authority, Tho 
‘caput’ was to be clected annually, and to 
consist of the chancellor and a doctor of 
each of the three facultios, with a non-regent 
and a regent master of arts (Mu1iincur, 
Pp. 222 seq.) The statutes passed the groal, 
seal in the form that Whitgilt designed on 
25 Sopt, 1570, Tho internal affairs of his 
college also exercised his constant oiten- 
tion. The Calvinistic loader Cartwright waa 
a fellow of Trinity ; Vent was by nature 
a ig es paar and, whilo sympnthising 
with the leading doctrines of Oalvinism, 
made up his mind to oxtond no toleration 
to Genevan principles of church povern- 
ment, Oartwright hed of late powerfully 
denounced episcopacy, which Whiigift re- 
garded ox the only practicable form of church 
government, and had divided the college 
and the university into two hostile camps, 
Whitgift believed that peaco could bost be 
restored by the removal of Oartwright, In 
November 1570 ho was elected vico-chan- 
cellor, Taking advantage of the now uni- 
vorsity statutes, he induced his follow-mem- 
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bers of the ‘caput’ in December 1570 to 
deprive caren: of the Lady Margaret 
rofassorahip of divinity, which he had held 
‘or a yert. This decisive step he followed 
up in Sepiember 1571 by decreasing Cart- 
wright's expulsion from his fellowship at 
Trinity, wluch he had held for more than 
nine years. Whilgift’s protext was that 
Onriwni ght had not taken priest's orders 
within tho statutory period. Such displays 
of rosolution, while they incrensed his repu- 
tation with one section of tho univorsity 
roused a storm of protest on the part of 
another. Whiigift retorted by threatening 
to resign the masiership and withdraw from 
the university. Six heads of houses on 
98 Sept. appealed to Burghley to show 
Whiteift some special mark of fayour, They 
declared that Whitgift’s disciplinary mea~ 
gures were wise and beneficial, and that the 
university owed to him ‘the reprossing of 
insolenco and the maintaining of learning 
and well-doing.’ For tho time his enemies 
acknowledged their defeat. 

Meanwhilo ho was proparing for with- 
drawal if the need arose, On 19 June 1671 
he was elected doan of Lincoln, and was ir- 
stalled in the cathedral on 2Aug, On 81 Oct. 
Archbishop Parker graniod him a faculty 
authorising him to hold with tho deanery the 
mastership of Trinity College, the canonry 
at Ely, the rectory at Teversham, and any 
othor benefice he chose. ILe had no scruples 
about talking full advantage of so valuable a 
dispensation. On 81 M pre he was col- 
lated to the probond of Nassington in the 
church of Lincoln, and, although he resigned 
the rectory of Toversham about August 1572, 
he at once accopied the rectory of Laceby, 
Lincolnshire (ote and Queries, Bth sov. 1. 
483), Tho clergy of the Lincoln diocese, 
with which ho was thus associated in many 
capacitios, retuned him as their proctor to 
convocation, and towards the ond of 1672 
Archbishop Parlor nominated him to proach 
the Latin sormon, On ld May 1572 ho was 
chosun prolocutor of the lowar houso, 

Whitgift. took wide views of the sorvice 
ho owed the church both insido and outside 
tho university, Ifo seized every opportunity 
that offoved of championing its organisation 
against attack, In 1572 two violent tracts 
(each entitlod ‘An Admonition to tho Par- 
liament’) recommended tho reconstitution of 
the church on prosbyterian lines. The first 
‘Admonition' was by two London clorgy- 
men, John Fiold and Thomas Wilcox [q.¥-], 
and the second waa by Whitgift’s formar op- 
ponent Cartwright, Whitgift at once an- 
swered tho fira‘Admonition’ (not tho second) 
in a pamphlet which was entitled ‘An 
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Answere to a certen Libel intituled An 
Admonition to the Parliament. By John 
Whitgifte, D. of Diuinitie’ Gans, 1572, 
by enrie Bynneman for Humfrey Toy; 
biack letter). Whitgift’s tract had a wide 
circulation, and reappeared next year ‘newly 
augmented by the anthour.’ He wrote with 
force of his conviction that ihe episcopal 
form of church government was an essontial 
eprint of law and order in tho state. 
rtwright readily crossed swords with the 
master of his college, to whom he owed his 
expulsion, and his ‘Replye’ to Whitpift's 
‘Answere’ overflowed with venom, hit- 
gifl returned to tho chargo in his ‘ Dofense 
of the Answere to the Admonition’ (Lon- 
don, 1574, fol.) ‘T do charga all men before 
God and his angels, he solemuly warned 
‘the godly render’ at tho conclusion of his 
reface, ‘as thay will answer at the day of 
judgment, that under the pretext of zeal 
they sovk not to spoil ihe church; under 
the colour of perfection thoy work not con- 
fusion ; under thio cloak of simplicity they 
cover not prido, ambition, vainglory, arro- 
gancy; under tho outward show of godli- 
ness thoy nourish not contempt of magi- 
strates, popularity, anabaptistry, and sedey 
other pernicious and pestilent orrovs,’ Cart~ 
wright jy anawerod Whitgifi. in both a 
‘Second Replie’ (1676) and ‘The Rest of 
the Second Replie’ (1677), but Whitgitt 
deomed it wise to abstain from further direct 
altercation with his obstinate onemy. 

In 1578 Whitgift was for a second time 
clected yice-chancollor of Cambridge Uni- 
vorsity. On 26 March 1574 he preached 
about church government before the queen 
at Greenwich, and his sermon was printed 
and published, In 1576 he was a commis- 
sioner for tho visitation of St, John’s Col- 
loge, and in the samo year entrented the 
chancellor of the university to take effective 
steps to prevent the sale of fellowships and 
scholarahips (28 March 1576; Srnvrn, Live, 
bk. i. cap. xiii; Monirnane, p. 269). But 
Whit itt activities were now to find a wider 
field for exercise than was offered by aca- 
demic functions, On 17 March 1674-5 Arch- 
bishop Parker suggested his appointment to 
the seo of Norwich, but the recommendation 
was neplectod, Parker's second suggestion 
of a liko kind was successful, On 24 March 
1676-7 Whitgift was nominated to the 
bishopric of Worcester; he was enthroned 
by proxy on 6 May 1677, ond had restitu- 
tion of the temporalities on the 10th. Next 
month ho resignod the mastership of Trinity, 
which had prospered conspicuously, as his 
succossor Dr, Still eloquently acknow- 
ledged, during his ten years’ vee 
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His pupils included many men who were to 
win distinction in after life—among them 
Francis Bacon and Robert Devereux, second 
onrl of Essex; but the letter only formall 
entered the college a month bofore Whitgitt 
left it, “Whitgift stoutly protested against 
the claims of Westminster school to a prac- 
tical monopoly of scholarships at Trinity, 
after the manner in which the endow- 
menta of King's College wera monopoliaed 
by Eton, and thoes of New College, Oxford, 
by Winchester. Whitgift secured a modi- 
fication of the Westminster monopoly, but 
that only proved temporary, Macaulayin his 
‘ssay on Bacon’ misrepresented the eifect, 
though not the spirit, of Whitgift’s action, 
and erroneously assigned the ene 
part that Trinity College has played in the 
educational history of the country to Whit- 
gift's opposition to the Westminster mono- 
poly (MoxxiNanR, pp. 272-7), After preach- 
ing farewell sermons at Great St. Mary’s and 
in Trinity Oollege chapel, the now bishop 
was escorted to his home at Worcester by a 
cavalcade of university friends, 

Whitgift discharged his someone fune- 
tions with characteristic zeal, E ey Sunday 
he preached either in his cathedral or in a 
parish church of his diocese. Ia cultivated 
the society of the gentry, and eaployet his 
influence to allay disputesamong them, The 
story is told that two of his neighbours, Sir 
John Russell and Sir Menry Berkeley, be- 
tween whom there long existed a deadly fend, 
on one occasion arrived in Worcester cach at 
the head of on armed band of friends and 
followers. Whitgift ordored the leadors to 
be arrested by his guard and to be brought 
to his palace, There he disenssed with them 
their points of disagreement for two hours, 
with the result that they left his prasence ag 
friends, His judicial temperament caused 
him to be nominated a royal commissioner 
to visit the cathedrals of Lichfield and Here- 
ford, In both chapters serious quarrels 
were rife, and Whitgift succeeded in ter- 
minating them, 

The que proved her respect for him not 
merely by foregoing her flrat-fruits, but by 
resigning to him, so long aos he remained at 
Worcester, the right, hitherto exercised b: 
the crown, of filling the prebends in his 
cathedral church (4 Aug. 1581), Butmarks 
of royal favour did not imperil his indepen- 
dence or his sense of the duty he owed 
the church. The queen's favourite, the Earl 
of Leicester, showed little respact for church 
pecpets , and he and his friends were in the 

abit of divorting to themsolvesthe incomes 
of vacant sees. Leicester had shown sym- 
pathy with Osrtwright, and had no liking 
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for Whitgift. Whitgift now solemnly pro. 
tested against this misappropriation of eccle. 
siastical reyonues, and in an elaborates and 
dignified speech which ho pronounced. bofors 
the queen solemnly warned hor that her 
future salvation depended on the securit 
she gave the inhorited estates of the chure 
(Warton, Life of Hooker), The queen ac- 
knowledged the justice of the rebuke, But 
it was not solely ecclesiastical work thnt 
occupied him while ho was bishop of Wor. 
coster. Soon aftor his elevation hoe was 
appointed vice-president of the marches of 

eles in the absenco in Ireland of tho pre- 
sident, Sir Ifenry Sidnoy. Wo held tho 
office for two years and a half, and porformed 
multiforious administrative duties with beng- 
ficial onergy and thoroughnosa, 

On 6 July 1583 Edmund Grindal, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, died at Oroydon, On 
14 Aug, Whitgift was nominated to succord 
him, [Jo was onthronod at Cantorbury on 
28 Oct. Unliko his three immadiaio pre- 
decessors—Cranmor, Parker, and Qrindal— 
he took re in tho coremony in poraon 
instead of by proxy. [lia fathor had left 
him o private fortuno, which onabled him 
to restore to tho primacy something of the 
feudal magnificence which had characterisod 
it in oorlioy days, [Zo maintainel an army 
of retainors. [To irnvelled on tho occasion 
of his trionuial visitations with a princol 
retinue, Ilis hospitality was profiso, lis 
stables and armoury were better furnished 
than those of the richest nobleman, The 

ioen approved such outward indications of 

ignity m hor offieors of stato, and tho friendly 
feeling which she had long cherished for him 
increased after he was installed at Lambeth, 
She playfully called him ‘her little black 
husband,’ and treated him as hor confessor, 
to whom she was reported to reveal ‘the 
vory secrets of her soul,’ The wholo caro 
of the church was, sho declarord, dologaied 
to him (i2.) Sho was frequontly his puost 
at Lambeth, and until hor death tho amity 
between them know no interruption, 

Whitgift hold the primacy for moro than 
twenty years. Tlis prodeccssor Crindal, 
owing in part to feobleness of henlth, and in 
Vy to personal sympathy with puvitantem, 

ad outraged the queon’s sonso of order by 
tolerating much diversity of ritual amon 
the clergy. Such procedure in Blizabnth’s 
eyes spelt ruin for the church and country, 
The queen eagerly promisod Whitgift a fre 
hand on the undorstanding that ho would 
identify himeelf unmistakably with (he canso 
of unilormity, Whitgilt had no hesitation 
in accepting tho condition. From the first 
he concentrated his abundant enorgies on 
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regulating and rigorously enforcing disci- 
pline throughout the church’s bounds, Puri- 
tan doctrine waa not uncongenial to him, 
but with nueien practice wherever it con- 
fiicted with the Book of Common Prayer 
or the Act of Uniformity he resolved to 
have no truce. To Roman catholicism he 
was aint opposed in regard to both its 
doctrine and practice, but, like all the states- 
men of the day, he regarded Roman catholi- 
cism in England chiefly as a political 
danger, and while supporting with enthu- 
siasm penal logislation of on extreme kind 
against catholics, he was content to let 
others initinte schemes for repressing the 
exercise of the papist religion. The stifling 
of puritanism, especially in ibe ranks of the 
clergy, he regarded as his peculiar function, 
He not merely devised the practical mea- 
sures for the purpose, but rofused to allow 
the queen's ministers to modify them, ond 
closed his ears to arguments, however in- 
fluontial the quarter whence they came, in 
favour of laxity in the administration of a 
coercive policy. 

is first siop was to draw up in 1588 
series of stringent articles which, among 
other things, peonibited all preaching, read- 
ing, or calechising in private houses, and 
forbade any one to oxecuto ecclesiastical 
functions unless ho firet subscribed to the 
royal supromacy, pledged himself to abide 
in all things by the Book of Common Prayer, 
and accepted tho Thirty-nine Articles, The 
articles received tho quecn’s sanction, and 
were put into force during Whitgift’s first 
visitation, Al clergymen who hesitated 
to assent to them were suspended from 
their duties. On the anniversary of the 
queen’s accossion (17 Noy. 1688) the arch- 
bishop preachud at St. Paul's Oroas, and took 
for his toxt (1 Oor. vi. 10) ‘Railers shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God’ (tho sermon 
was published in 1689), At tho same time 
he succossfully rocommonded that the high 
commission court should bo granted groatly 
augmented powers, By his advice the crown 
delegated to tho court, which was thence- 
forth to consist of forty-four commissioners, 
(twelve of them to be bishops), all its powers 
in the way of discovering and punishing 
heretics and schismatics, In 1684 Whitgift 
drew up a list of twenty-four articles, or 
interrogatories, which were to be adminis- 
tered by the amended court of high commis- 
sion to any of the clergy whom iho court, 
of its own initiative, thought pood to ques- 
tion, The now procedure obliged a sus- 
pected minister to answer upon oath (called 
the oath ea officio) whother he was in the 
habit of broaking tho law, and thus he was 
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forced to become evidence against himself, 
Burghley doubted the wisdom of such courses, 
which he explained to Whitgift ‘too much 
savoured of the Romish inquisition, and 
[were] rather a dovice to seck for offenders 
than to reform any. Whitgi(t rephed ot 
length that the procedure was well known 
to many courts of the roalm, but promised 
not to apply it except when private remon- 
strances had failed, The clergy and many 
influential sympathisers protested against 
Whitgift’s procedure with no greater effect, 
Such ministers of Kent as were suspended 
from the execution of their ministry ad- 
dressed a strong remonstrance to the privy 
council, The ministers of Suffolk followed 
the example of their Kentish colleagues. 
Leicester and other members of the council 
urged the archbishop to show greater modara- 
tion. Whitgift peremptorily refused. Ho 
asserted that the puriton ministers were 
vory few in number, Ile Imew only ten 
nonconformist clergy of any account in his 
own diocese of Kont, where sixty ministers 
enthusiastically supported his policy at all 
points. The Ilouse of Commons joined in 
the attack on the ev-offcte oath and the 
new articles of subscription that Whitgift 
imposed on the clergy, but Whitgift rotorted 
that the complaints came from lowyors 
whose learning was too limited 10 warrant 
any attention being paid toit. Te declined 
to be moved from any of his positions, and 
in order to crush adverse criticism ho caused 
to be passed in the high commission court 
on 23 Jan. 1686 an extraordinarily rigorous 
decroee—lnown as the Star-chamber decree 
—which seemed to render public criticism 
impossible, No manuscript was to be set 
up in typo until it had been fetes and 
sensed by the archbishop or the nes of 
London. The press of any printer who dis- 
obeyed the ordinance was to be at once 
destroyed ; he was prohibited from following 
his trade thenceforth, and was 10 suffer six 
months’ imprisonment (Arnon, Transoript 
of Siationers' Company, ii,810), lizabeth’s 
faith in the archbishop was confirmed by his 
vigorous action. Ie was admitted a mom~ 
her of the privy council on 2 Feb. 1686-0, 
and regularly atlendod its meetings thenco- 
forth. The absence of Leicester in tho Low 
Countries during 1686, ond his death in 
1588, deprived the puritans of a powerful 
advoeate, and the archbishop of a powerful 
critic, Tho patriotic fervour excited by tLe 
Spanish armada also strengthened Whitgift’s 
hands, and olficors of state grow less in~ 
clined to question the wisdom of his polioy. 
In 1587, on tho death of Sir Thomas Brom- 
ley, he was oflered the post of lord chancel- 
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lor, but declined it in favour of Sir Chris- 
topher Tatton, whose attitude io puritanism 
coincided with his own and rendered him a 
valuable ally. In government circles Whil- 
gift’s relentless persistancy silonced all active 
opposition, fk 

he archbishop was not indifferent to the 
advantage of affactive literary support. Early 
in 15856 he recommended Richard Tooker 
(q. v.] for appointment to the mater p of 
the Temple, and next yoar ho silenced Walter 
Travers [q. v.], the puritan champion, who 
svaa aftemoon lecturer at the Templo, and 
had violently denounced Jooker’s theo- 
logical views. Hooker dedicated to Whit- 
gift his ‘Answer’ to charges of heresy 
which Travers brought against him, and the 
archbishop evinced the strongost interest in 
Hooker’s great effort in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity ' to offer a logical justification of the 
Anglican establishment. 

Mcanwhile the activity of the archbishop 
exasperated the puritans, and, in spite of his 
ensleyement of the press, they for a time 
triumphantly succeeded in defying him in 
print. John Penry (q. v.] and his friends ar- 
ranged for the secret publication of a series of 
scurrilous attacks on the episcopate which 
appeared at intervals during nearly two 

ears under the psoudonym of ‘Martin Mar~ 

relate,’ The fusillade began in 1688 with 
the 1ssuo of Martin Mar-Prelate’s ‘ Epistle,’ 
and was sharply maintained until theend of 
1689, Throughout, Whitgift was o chief 
object of the assault, ‘The Epistle’ (1688), 
the earliest of the tracts, openad with tho 
taunt that Whitgift had never replied to 
Oartwright’s latest contributions to the past 
controversy. Penry’s address to parliament 
in 1689 was stated on the title-page to be an 
exposure of ‘the bad & injurious dealing of 
th’ Archb. of Canterb. & other his colleagues 
of tho high commission,’ In the ‘ Dinlogue 
of Tyrannical Dealing’ (1589) Whitgitt was 
denounced as more ambitious than Wolsey, 
prouder than Gardiner, more tyrannical than 
Bonner. In the ‘Just Censure and Reproof’ 
(1689) the pomp which characterisod Whit- 

ift’s progresses through his diocese was 

oisterously ridiculed : ‘Is seven score horse 
nothing, thinkest thou, to be in the train of 
on English priest?’ Elsewhere the arch- 
bishop was describad as the ‘Beelzcbub of 
Canterbury,’ ‘the Canterbury Oaiaphas,’ ‘a 
monstrous Antichrist,’ and ‘a most bloody 
tyrant.’ The attack roused all Whilgift’s 
resentment, Ie accepted Bancroft's pro- 
posal that men of letters should be induced 
to reply to the Mar-Prelate tracts after their 
own indecent fashion, but he deemed it his 
personal duty to suppress the controversy 
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at all hazards, Ilo personally directed the 
search for the offending libollers, and pushed 
the powers of the high commission court to 
tho exiremest limits in order first to obtain 
evidence avin’ suspected persons, ond then 
to secure their punishmont. Tn his exami- 
nation of prisoners he showed a brutal ingo- 
lence which is alien to all modorn concop- 
tions of justice or religion. Lo invariably 
argued for the severost ponalt ies, Of twoof 
the most active Maz-Prolate pamphloteers, 
Penry died on the scaffold, and Udal in 
prison, Nor did he relax his offorts agninat 
older offenders. In 1590 Cartwright was 
committed to prison for refusing to tale the 
ex-officio oath. In all parts of tho country 
ministers met with the same fate. But 
Whitgift reached the conclusion that more 
romained to be dono, In 1603 ho indueed 
the queen to apponl to parliamont {0 pass on 
act providing that those who refused to al 
tend church, or attended unauthorised roli- 
gious meetings, should bo banished. In the 
result, the church’s stoutost opponents loft 
their homes and found in Wollund the tibort 
denied thom in their own country, By suuh 
means Whilgift was ablo to bonst ihat ho 
nit an end for a season 10 militant noncon- 
ormity, as 
Aftor tho crisis Whitgift showed with 
bold lack of logical consistency that he ro« 
monined in theory well disposed to those 
portions of Calvinist doctrino which did not 
touch ritual or discipline. Onmbridge was 
still a stronghold of Onlvinist doctrine, and 
the Oalvinistio londors of tho univorsity 
begged Whilgift in 1606 to pronounce autho- 
ritativoly in their favour, IIe summoned 
William Whitakor (q. v.], tho professor of 
divinity, and one or two othr Oum)ridge 
tutors to Lambeth to confer with him in 
conjunction with the bishops of London and 
Bangor ond tho dean of Ely, As a result of 
the conference Whitgift drew wp on 20 Nov, 
1696 the so-enllud Lambeth articlos, nino in 
number, which adoptod without qualifeation 
the Oalyinist viows of predestination and 
election, The smohiealiog of York (1Lutton), 
who was not present at the conforonce, wrote 
to expross approval, Whitgift ina Jobterto 
the vieo-chancollor and heads of colleges at 
Cambridge, while strongly urging them (o 
allow no other doctrine to be taught pub- 
licly, stated that the propositions were nob 
laws or docroca, but more explanations of tho 
doctrine of the church (¥4 Nov.) Tho 
queen did not approciate Whilpift's attit nde, 
and for the first timo complained of his 
action, Through Sir Robort Cecil, hor goare- 
tary, eho bade the archbishop ‘ suspend’ his 
pronouncement (6 Deo.) Throo doya Jater 
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Whitgift confidentiallyinformed Dr. Neville, 
master of Trinity, that the articles must 
not be formally published owing to the 
quoen’s dislike of them. Ile had only in- 
tended to lot the Oambridge Oalvinists Imow 
that ‘he did coneur with them in judgment 
and would to tha end, and meant not to 
sully any man to impugn [those opinions] 
openly or otherwise.’ There the matter was 
allowed to drop. For the remaining years 
of the queen's reign Whitgift mainly con- 
fined his attention to administrative reforms, 
Order was taken to secure a higher standard 
of learning among the inferior clergy (Wi- 
xis, Concilia, iv.821; OanpwDOLL, Synodalia, 
ii, 662), and canons were passed in 1597 to 
prevent the abuse of non-residence. It is 
gaid by his biographer Paule that ho sought 
a reconciliation with Cartwright. But Whit- 
gilt still fought hard for the independence 
of ecclesiastical courts, and, while revising 
their procedure, ho protested in 1600 against 
the growing practico in the secular courts 
of law of granting ‘ prohibitions’ suspending 
the ordinances of the court of high com- 
mission. 

On the occasion of Tssox’s rebellion in 
January 1600-1, Whitgift, despite his per 
sonal friendship for tho earl, who was his 
old pupil, showed tho utmost activity in 
anticipating an attack on the quecn. Ilo 
sent: from Lambeth o small army of forly 
horgomen and forty footmen to protect the 
court in caso of need. The archbishop’s 
troop of footmon socurod Tssex’s arrest at 
Essex ILouse, and conducted him to Lam- 
beth before carrying him 10 the Tower, 
Whitgift attondot Queen Elizabeth during 
her Int illness, and was at hor bedside when 
sho died at Richmond on 28 March 1602-3, 
Te acted as chief mourner at hor funeral in 
Westminster Abboy. Meanwhilo ho was 
not neglectful of his rolations with hor suc- 
cessor, Ie attonded the council at which 
James VI of Scotland was proclaimed king, 
and at once sent Thomas Noville, dean of 
Cantorbury, 10 Edinburgh to convey his 
congratulations. To employed terms of 
obsaquiousness which havo oxposod him to 
adverse oriticiem, but he was merely follow- 
ing the forms in voguo in addressing sove- 
veigna. At the king's invitation he forwarded 
& report on tho stato of the church, and re- 
coived satisfactory assurances that tho king 
would prove his fidolity to the Anglican 
establishmont. In May Whitgift mot the 
king for the first time at Theobalds on his 
‘way to London, and on 25 July celebrated 
his coronation. The puritans hoped for new 
liberty from the new régime, and Whitgift 
found himself compolled to adopt the king’s 
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suggestion of a conference with the puriten 
clergy, in order that tho pointa of difference 
between them might be distinctly stated. 
The conference was opsned at [Jompton 
Court on 16 Jan. 1608-4. The king pre- 
sided. ‘Whitgift attended os the veteran 
champion of orthodoxy, but it was left to 
Richard Bancroft, bishop of London, to take 
the leading part in the discussions, The 
archbishop was placed in an embarrassin 
position by the importunity of John Rai- 
noldes, the leader of the puritan disputants, 
in urging the formal adoption by the heads 
of the church of Whitgift’s Lamboth articles, 
James I finally decided the main points in 
the bishops’ favour, 

‘Whitguft was feeling the inconveniences of 
old age, In February 1604 he caught cold 
while travelling on his barge from Lambeth 
to the bishop of London's residence at Ful- 
ham to consult with the bishops on church 
business, A. fow days later—the firat Sun- 
day in Lent—he wont to dine at Whitehall, 
and while at dinner was stricken with para- 
lysis, Ile was removed to Lambeth, The 
King paid him ao visit o few days later, but 
his power of spooch was gone, Ie could 
only ejaculate at intervals the words ‘ Pro 
ecclesia Dei.’ Tle diod—‘like o lamb,’ ac- 
cording to his aitendant and biographer, 
Paulo—on 29 Hob, 1603-4, The next day 
his body was carried to Croydon, and his 
funoral was solemnised there on $7 March 
1604 in gront state, A sermon was preached 
by Gervase Babington, bishop of Worcester. 
In the south-east commer of tho chantry of 
St, Nicholas in the parish church of Croy- 
don there was set up a monument on which 
lay his recumbent effigy, with his hands in 
the act of prayor ; tho decoration included 
his armorial bearings as woll as those of 
the sees of Oanterbury and Woreoster, the 
doanory of Lincoln, and the collegas of 
Potorhouso, Pembroke Tall, and Trinity, at 
Cambridge. The monument was much in- 
jured in the fire which nearly destroyed the 
church on 6 Jan, 1867, Thomas Churchyard 
[q- vi issued on Whitgilt’s death a poem 
called ‘Churchyards Good Will, sad and 
heavy Vorses in tho nature of an Bpitaph’ 
(London, 1604, 4to; reprinted in Park's 
*Teliconia,’ vol, iii.) Ancther ‘ epitaph’ in 
the form of a pamphlet appeared anony- 
ee tho game yenr from tho pon of 
John Rhodes, and a eulogistic life by tho 
controller of his household, Six George Pauls 
{q. ¥.], wos published in 1612, 

With his contemporaries Whitgilt's cha- 
racter stood very high, in spite of the 
rancour with which ‘le was pursued by 
purilen pamphleteors, The poet Thomas 
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Bastard, in hia ‘ Chrestoleros’ (1598), apo- | P 


atrophised his ‘excelling worth ’ and purity 
(of. Ganacn, Zinsie Woolsie, 1621), Ac- 
cording to John Stow, who dedicated his 
‘Annals’ to him in 1502, he was ‘a man 
born for the benefit of his country and the 

ad of hischurch.’ Oamden asserts that ‘he 

evoutly consecrated both his whole life to 

God and his painful labours to the good of his 
church,’ Sir Henry Wotton terms him ‘a 
man of reverend and sacred memory; and 
of the primitive temper, os whon the church 
did flourish in highest example of virtue,’ 
Fuller pronounces him ‘one of the worthiest 
men that ever the English hierarchy did 
enjoy.” Izack Walton asserted that ‘ho was 
noted to be prudant and affable, and gentle 
by nature,’ Hooker credited him with 
patience. Despite the pomp which he main- 
tained at Lambeth and on his visitations, 
he wes not personally self-indulgent. When 
master of Trinity he usually took his meals 
with the undergraduates in the collogo hall, 
and shared ‘their moderate, thrifty dist. 
In hia latest years he frequently dined with 
his poor pensioners at his Croydon hospital, 
and ate their simple fore. But the ani- 
mosities which he excited by his rigorous 
eoorcion lived long after him, and such fen~ 
tures in his character as these were over- 
looked or denied. Prynne, in his‘ Antipathy 
of the English Lordly Prelacy’ (1641), con- 
demned him not only for his oppression, but 
for his lack of spiritual temper, as evidenced 
by the magnificence of his household and 
his maintenance of a garrison of retainers, 
Macaulay, echoing the views of the puritan 
historians, calls Suits ‘a narrow-minded 
mean, and tyrannical priest, who gainod 
power by sorvility and adulation, and em- 
ployed it in persecuting both those who 
agreed with Oalvin about church government 
and those who differed from Calvin touching 
the doctrine of reprobation,’ 

‘Whitgift's public work can only be fairly 
judged in relation to his environment, The 
moder conceptions of toleration and com- 
prehension, by which Macaulay tested his 
conduct, lay outside his mental horizon, 
He conceived it to be his boundon duty to 
enforce the law of the land in ecclesiastical 
matters sternly and strictly. The times 
were critical, and he believed the Anglican 
establishment could not resist tho assaults 
of catholics on the one hand and puritans on 
the other unless they were repressed sum- 
marily and by force, ILis personal accep- 
tance of the doctrinal theories of some of 
the revolting clergy went in his mind for 
nothing when he was engaged in the practi- 
cal business of governing the church, The 
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aasive Obedionce of the clurgy to the bishops 
in all matters touching disciplino and rituai 
‘was in his eyes the fundamental peal le of 
episcopacy, Active divergenco irom disci- 
pline or ritual ag established by lnw, of 
which the bishops wore sole authorised in- 
torpretors, placod the olerey in the position 
of traitors or rebels, Muoh cruelty marked 
his administration, and ho gave puritanism 
something of the adyantago tlt comos of 
persecution. The offect of his policy was to 
narrow the bounds of the church, but withi, 
the limits that he assigned it ho made the 
Anglican ostablishment a stubbornly powor. 
ful and homogoneous organisation which 
proved capable a few yenrs lator of main- 
taining its existence against what soomod to 
bo overwhelming odds. 

Whitgift wos unmerried, Throughouthis 
life he encouraged learning and in(orested 
himself in education, At Lamboth, os a 
Trinity Oollego, Cambridge, ho took charge 
of young men to whose training he devotod 
much attention, According to his onrlicat 
biographer, Sir Goorge Paule, ‘his home, for 
tho lectures and scolastic oxerviso thorein 
performed, might justly be accountod a little 
Acadomy, and in somo respects auporior and 
more profitable—vyiz, for martial uffnira ond 
the experience that divinos and other scholars 
had, being near, and often at tho court and 
chiof seats of justicu, from whence (hey con- 
tinuolly hod the passages and intolligonces 
both for matiors of state and povernmont, 
in causes ecclesiastical and civil,’ 

While rector of Toversham Whitgitu and 
ge nig widow of Bartholomew Lulnethy 
of that placo, founded a bible clorkship at 
Poterhouso, They also settled 82, por annum 
for the rolief of poor widows of tho parish of 
Olavering in Msgox, Ifo gave to Trinity 
Oolloge a picce of plato and a collvotion of 
manuscripts, He also gnvo s monusoript of 
the Complutonsian bible to Pembroke Mall, 
and a hundred marks to the olty of Onntor 
bury, Under otters patent from Queon 
Ulizaboth, dated 22 Noy, 1605, ho founded 
at Oroydon & hospital and a freo achool 
dodicaied to the Moly ‘Trinity, for » wardon, 
schoolmaster, and twonty poor men an 
women, or a8 many more under forty aa the 
revenues would admit, Tho structure, a brick 
adifice of quadrangular form, wns finished 
on 29 Sept. 1599, at o cost of 2,7102 11a.)d., 
the revennos at that poriod boing 1857.48.24, 
perannum, Whiigifi’sst atutes, from a manu 
script at Lambeth, woro printed in Ducayrel’s 
‘ alae 1788, and separately in 1810, 
Tho foundation is alill maintained, and the 
endowment is now worth 4,000/ 9 year. 
Tho hospital maintains thirty-nino poor por- 
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song, each male inmate receiving 401. a year 
and each female 302. Two schools are now 
supported out of the benefaction. The ori- 
ginal school was removed to new buildings 
at Croydon in 1871, and in addition there 
has been opencd the ‘ Whitgift Middle 
School.’ 

The chief tracls and sermons published by 
Whitgifi in his lifetime have becn men- 
tioned. A collection of these works, with 
much that he left in manuscript, was edited 
for the Parker Society by the Rev. John 
Ayre, Oambridge, 1851-8 (8 vols, 8vo). 
These yolumes contain his tracts against 
Cartwright, sermons, letters, and extracts 
from his determinations and lectures. Many 
notes by bia yemain in manuscript at 
Lambeth, in tho Tannor manuscripts at the 
Bodleian Library, and in various collections 
at the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum. 

Portraits of Whitgifi are at Lambeth 
Palace, at Knole, in the Whitgift hospital 
at Croydon, Durham Casile, the University 
Library, Onmbridge, Trinity Oollege, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, and the picturo gal- 
lery at Oxford. Ilis portrait has boen on- 
area in tho ‘Tlerwologia,’ and by R. 

White, Goorgo Vertue, Thomas Trotter, 
and J. Fittler. 

Tho eurliest biography was tho sympathetic 
Life ‘written by Six Goorgo Paulo, puget 
comptrollor of hia Graces Ilouscholda’ (London, 
printed by Thomas Snodham, 1612; another 
edit, 1699); reprinted in Wordaworth's Eeclesi- 
astionl Biography, vol.iy. Thore ian good skotch 
of the archbishop in Tzunk Walton's Life of 
Tlookor. But the fullost account is Strype’s Lifo 
and Acts of Whitgif., London, 1718, fol., with 
an ongrayod portrait by Vortue (1822, 3 vols, 
Byo, with an ongraved portrait by J. Vittlor), 
See also Iook’s Livos of the Archbishops of 
Cunterbury, yol. v.; Oooper's Athen Oantabr, 
vol.ii.; Coopor's Aunts of Onmbridge; Mullinger’s 
University of Cambridgo, 1884; Maskell's Mar. 
prelate Controversy; Arbor'’s Introduction to 
Marprolate Controversy; William Pierce's Tis- 
torical Introduction to the Marprolate Tracta, 
1908; Acts of the Privy Council; Cal. State 
Pupors, Dom. 1676-1604; Collier's leclos, Hist. ; 
Soames’s Elizabothan That; Fullor's Church 
History ; Duvarol’s Oroydon and Lamboth ; 
Tiullam’s Constitutional (ist, ; Garrow’s list, 
aud Antiq. of Oroydon, with a Sketch of the 
Life of Whitgift, Croydon, 1818.J 8, 

WHITHORNE or WHITEHORNE 
PETER (f, 1613-1663), military writer, is 
described on the title-pages of his books, first 
ag student and then as ‘follow’ of Gray's Inn; 
but his name dows not occur in tho rogistors 
unless he be the P. Whytame who was ad- 
mitted a student in 1643 (Fosrun, p, 10), 
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About 1550 he was serving in the armies of 
the emperor Oharles V against the Moors, 
and was presont at the siege and capture by 
the Spaniards of ‘ Calibbia,’ a monastery in 
Africa. Tle also speaka of having been in 
Constantinople. ile in Africa he trans- 
lated into English from the Italian Ma- 
chiavelli’s treatise on the art of war, but it 
was not published till ten years later, when 
‘Whitehorne terma it ‘the first fruites of o 
poore souldiour’s studie.” It was dedicated 
to Queen Hlizsbeth and was entitled ‘The 
Arte of Warre written first in Italian by 
Nicholas Machiauell and set forthe in En 
lisho . . . with an addicion of other like 
Maroialle feates ond experiments ., .,’ Lon- 
don, 4to, The title-page is dated ‘Anno 
MDLX. Mense Julii,’ but tho colophon has 
*MDLXIT Menge Aprilis,” Other editions 
appeared in 1678-4 and 1688, both in quarto. 
itehorne next produced an English trans- 
lation of Fabio Ootta’s Italian veraion of the 
Greek ‘ Strategicus ’ by Onosander, a writer 
of the first century 4D. It was ontitled 
‘ Onosandro Platonico, of the General Cap- 
taino, ond of his office... imprinted at 
London by Willyam Seres, Anno 1668, 
and was dedicated to the earl marshal, 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, to whom 
‘Whitehorne ‘wysheth longo life and per- 
petuall felicitie.’ 
{Works in Brit, Mus, Library; Tanner's Bibl, 
Brit.-Hib.] A. FP. 


WHITHORNE, THOMAS (7. 1690), 
musical amatour, published in 1671 ‘Songos 
of three, fower, and flue partes, by Thomas 
Whythorno, gent,’ The collection consists 
of seventy-six pieces, mostly to devotional 
words, in five part-books. They were wall 
printed by John Day, the words in black 
Jctter. There are copies at the British Mu- 
seum, Bodleian, and Ohrist Ohurch libraries, 
As was usual, Whithorne wrote both the 
words and music, Oomplimentary Latin 
verses, different in cach of the part-booka, 
are prefixed; and Whithorne is duly pro- 
mised immortality. In 1690 he published 
another collcotion entitled ‘Duos,’ contain- 
ing fifty-two pieces, some for treble and bass, 
somo for two trebles or two comets, and fif- 
teen canons, It is dedicated to the Earl of 
Huntingdon from London ; it was printed 
by Thomas Hast, and Whithorne's portrait, 
at the age of forty, is at the end of each 
part-book. Tho first twelve pieces are an- 
thems; only the opening words of all the 
others are given, 

Whithorne was an amateur with an inor- 
dinate belief in his own powers, Tis works 
ore ignored in the thoorotical treatises of 
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Morley, Ravenscroft, ond Campion; nor 
were they mentioned by any critic ‘until 
Burney described the ‘Songes,’ dismissi 
both words and music as ‘truly barbarous. 
Rimboult, Rockstro, Husk, Davey, and N 

all epeak of them with contempt. e 
‘Duos’ are less bad, but are unknown to 
pibliographers, and are not mentioned even 
in Groves ‘Dictionary’ In Brown and 
Stratton’s ‘British Musical Biography * they 
are absurdly entitled ‘ Bassayo. ae 

A portrait of Whithorne, dated 1569, is in 
the possession of Dr. W. IL. Oummings (cf. 
Bronny, p. 43). 

[Whithorne’s Works in British Museum Li- 
brary; Burney’s History of Musio, iii, 119; Rim- 
bault’s Bibliotheca Madrigaliana, p. vii; Gxove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ii. 191, iv. 
464, 817; Davey'’s History of English Musio, 
p. 188; Nagel’s Geschichte dor Musik in Eng- 
land, ii, 288.] H. D. 


WHITING, JOHN (1656-1722), quaker, 
gonof John Whiting of Noilsea, near bristol, 
where his yeoman ancestors had long owned 
a small estate, was born there in 1656. TIis 
mother Mary, daughter of John Evans of the 
some parish, and his father were converted to 

wekerism in 1654 by John Audjand and 

‘ohn Camm f[q.v.] At their house wore 
held thefirstmeetingsinSomerset. Whiting’s 
father died in 1668, Iis mother in December 
1660 was sent with two hundred others to 
chester fi for refusing the oath of allo- 

jance, Released at tha spring assizos at 
Ghurd, she married in 1661 Mosus Bryant of 
Nailaen; by him she had three sous, and 
died in November 1666, 

Whiting was educated at o grammar 
school, but was brought up as a quaker, 
At his stepfather’s death in 1672 he went 
to live with his new | soctgre. Edmond 
Beaks, at Portishead, and met there Chazles 
Marshall (1687~1698) [g. v.] His sister 
Mary, born in 1654, was now « quaker 
preacher, and in August 1675 ast out ona 
preaching journsy towards London, In No- 
vember he joined her in Buckinghamshire, 
iy visited quakers in Heating | aol, and. 
reached London in December. ence he 
returned home, while she travelled north~ 
ward, On 1 April 1676 he rejoined her at 
Norton, Durham, and found her ill ; she died 
there on 8 April 1676, aged twenty-two. 
Some time after, while in prison, he wrote 
‘Early Piety exemplified in the Life and 
Death of ay. Whiting, with two of her 
Epistles’ (1684?, 4to; Ind edit, 1711, 12m0). 

Soon after his return to Nailsea, Whiting 
was cited to appear in the bishop’s court at 
Wells (28 May 1678) for not paying tithes, 
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He was, however, appointed ovorsver of his 
parish, and was unmolested through the 
winter, but on 28 Jan, 1079 ho was arrested 
and carried to Iehcstor rk After cightoon 
months he was removed to tho Old Friary, 
allowed to wallc oui, and sometimes 10 visit 
Naileen, Many other quakors wore prisoners, 
and on Sundays thoy held mootings, which 
outsiders attended, in tho groat hall or ix 
tho walled orchard, Whiling was in fro 
quent correspondence with London Iriondg 
who sent him books. Ile wrote much, an 
read tho works of Boohmo, Sir Walter italogh, 
and other authors. On Jamos LJ’s accession 
Whiting vainly triod to obtain his relenso, 
‘Liberty of conacionco was in the prosa,’ ho 
says, ‘for it was so long in coming out,’ 

‘When Monmouth arrived in Taunton, 
Whiting and his sistor-in-low, Mra, Neutt, ine 
terviewed him, Considering tho stato af the 
country, Whiting thought best to surondor 
himsolf at Ilehestor, ‘Lhore ho waa spoudily 
thrust into irons among Monmouth’s men, 
and spent six woeks chained 10 Jolin [Tips 
loy, another quaker. LLo was allowodl 10 go 
to his own room aftor thirl vou weols, in time 
to be an eye-witness of some of tho atrocities 
of the ‘Bloody aasizo’ (Some Memoirs, pp. 
162-8), Io remained a closo prisoner until 
tho king's jpooalamnasis about the end of 
March 188 ; 

Whiting married Sarnh Hurd on 20 May 
1686, and two years aflor movod to a shop ab 
aneat: There Ponn often visited him, 
and he d meotinge. Whitiug’s autobiography 
ends in 1696, Thoromaindor of his lilo was 
largely spont travelling in various counties 
in tho south of Tnpland and in London, 
where ho died in tho parish of St. An- 
drew, TLolborn, on 12 Nov. 1722, Ifo was 
buried in tho now vanished quaker burial 
ground in Tlanovor Strvel, Long Aory, on 
the 16th. 

Many of Whiting’s manuscripts romainod 
unpublished. Tiis ‘Oataloguo of ['riunds! 
Books (London, 1708, 8vo), tho frst attempt 
at quaker bibliography, and his ‘ Porsocution 
Exposed, in somo Momoirs of tho Suflur- 
ings’ (London, 1715, dio; voprinied 1701, 
8vo), hold important placos in querer an- 
nals, He also wrolo, besides smaller worl: 
1. ‘An Abstract of tho Lives, Procopta, and 
Sayings of Ancient Fathers,’ London, 1684, 
4to. 9, ‘Judas, and tho Ohief Priests,’ Lon- 
don, 1701, 4to (this was in answor Lo Goorge 
Keith), 8. ‘Truth and Innocency defondod, 
London, 1702, 8vo (in answer Lo aspersions 
on the quakovs in Cotton Mathoz’s ‘]Tis- 
tory’), 4. ‘Memoirs of Marah Scott’ (his 
nieco), London, 1708, L2mo; 2nil dit. 17 iy 
8yo, 6G, ‘The Admonishors admonished, 
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London, 1765, 4to. 6. ‘ Truth, the strongest 
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19 Sept., but had apparently been taken on 
une). 


of all” London [1706], 4to; 2nd edit, 1709, | 1 Ji 


4to. 7. 'The Rector corrected, or Forgery 
dissected,’ London, 1708, 8yo, 8 ‘Christ 
Jesus owned as he is God and Man,’ London, 
1709, 8vo. Tie also odited ‘Strength in 
Weakness,’ memoirs of his fellow prisoner, 
Elizabeth Stirredge (London, 1711, 12mo; 
other editions, 1746, 1772, 1795; reprinted 
inthe ‘ Friends’ Library,’ vol, ii, Philadelphia, 
1888); and the ‘Journal of John Gration,’ 
(London, 1720, 8vo ; 1779, 1796, and Stock- 
ort, 1828; republished in the ‘ Friends’ 
ibrary,’ 1846, vol. ix.) 
emoirs above named; Besse’s Sufforings, i. 
G11, 612, 618, 641, 644, 647, 648; Smith's Cat. 
ii, 017-22] OF. 8, 


WHITING, RICITARD (a. 1589), abbot 
of Glastonbury, graduated M.A, at Cam brid, 
in 1488 and D.D. in 16065, and became « mo: 
at Glastonbury (where he may proviously 
have been a scholar) during the abbacy of 
Richard Bore (for conjectures, more or tes 

lausiblo, of the date and place of birth, see 
asquur, The Last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
pp. 14, 19), IIe was admitted to tho order 
t acolyte in Septembor 1408, sub-deacon in 
1499, deacon in 1600, pricst 6 March 1501 
Gasaunr, p. 28, quoting rogiater of Bishop 
ing of Bath and Wells), Ife hold for 
some time the oflice of camerarius in the 
abbey. On the death of Bere in Febru 
1626 forty-seven of the monks gave their 
rights of electing into the hands of Wolsey, 
and on 8 March 1626 tho cardinal appointed 
Whiting to tho vacant abbey (Gooument in 
Avan or Domnesram, ed. Dearne, vol. i, 
pp.xevii 64.) After canonical investigations, 
&c., on 6 April 1626 ho reccived restitution 
of the temporalities of the abbey (Letters and 
Papers of Henry VILL, ry. i, 648), 

Whilo abbot he appoars Py in the 
atate papers as presenting Obristimas gifts 
to the king, providing hawks, &c., nogotia- 
ting concerning adyowsone, and engagi! 
lay clerls and organiata, The property o 
the abboy was very Jargo, and the abbot kept 
great stato, bringing up nearly three hundred 
sons of the nobility and gentry besides othor 
meaner folk; he ontertained sometimes fiye 
hundred porsons of quality of once, and 
every Wodnesday and T'riday fod the poor 
ofthoncighbourhood, When he went abroad 
ho was aiiondod by over a hundred men, 
Te entertainod Leland, who in his first draft 
spoko of him as ‘homo sane candidissimus, 
ot amicus mous singularis’ (Collect, vi. 70), 
In 1584 he took the oath of supremacy wit! 
his prior and Afty monks (Letters and 
Papers, vii. 206,478; the oath was signed 


The early investigations spoke well of the 
state of Glastonbury, Layton, writing to 
Cromwell 24 Aug. 1535, says that the monks 
are there ‘so strat kept that they cannot 
offend, but fain they would’ (78, ix. 60); 
and it has been suggested that the gladness 
with which the monks deported on the 
dissolution (Warrant, Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, p. 298) is evidence of the atrict- 
ness of Whiting’s rule (R. W. Dixon in 
English Historical Review, October 1897, 
p. 782), The abbot seems to haye been 
anxious to be on good terms with Cromwell, 
Te thanks him ‘for his goodness to this 
house,’ grants him a corrody formerly en- 
joyed by Sir Thomas More, ‘wishing it a 

etter thing’ (Letters and Papers, ix. 69, 105), 
Navertholess the jurisdiction of tho abbey 
over the town and district was suspended 
(ib, p. 281), and strict injunctions as 10 the 
management of the property aud observance 
of the rules were given by the visitors (ib. 
p. 85). It was announced, however, that 
there was no intention of suppressing the 
abbey (ib. x. 180), 

In 1586 o friar preaching in the abbey do- 
nounced the ‘new fangylles and new mon’ 
(4b. p. 121), and this appears to have directed 
tho attention of the court to alleged sedition 
in the house (2d. xii, ao) The properly 
of the abbey was constantly boing granted. 
on Jeascs to courtiers (5. passim), and Whit- 
ing, writing from his castle of Sturminster 
Nowton, Dorset, 26 Jon, 1688, complains 
that his ‘game in certain parks is much 
decayed by despoil’ (7d, vol. xiii. pt. i. p. 50). 
Tle appears to Lave been reassured about the 
same time by Oromwoll against any ‘fear 
of suppression or change of life’ ib. PP. 
211-12, and sco Mr. Garrpwur’s note), and 
ot Obristmas 1688 his servants received tho 
usual present from the king (75. pt. ii, p, 588). 

At the boginning of 1680 Glastonbury 
‘was the only roligious house left untouched 
inthe county. In Scptember a new visitation 
was determined on, On 16 Sept. Layton 
wrote to Oromwell thot Whiting, whom he 
had formerly sere ‘now appears to have 
no part of a christian man’ (2). xrv. ii. 64), 
On 19 Sept. Layton, Pollard, and Moyle 
arrived at Glastonbury, but, not finding the 
abbot, went to Sharpham, one of his manovs, 
where they found and examined him, ap- 
parently touching the succession, Ie was 
thon taken back to Glastonbury, and thenco 
tothe Tower, Thero has boen much discue- 
sion as to the charge on which the abbot 
‘was arrested (see — De Schismate, 
p. 185, ed, 1628; Burnnz, Hist. of the Re- 
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formation, p. 289; Gopwi, Annals, pp. 167~ 
168; Letters and Papers, xtv. ii, passim) ; 
but it seems certain that it was not concern- 
ing the royal supremacy, but tho succession 
to the crown (see the commissioners’ letter 
to Cromwell, Wriaut, Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, p. 266; and Letters and Papere, 
xiv. ii, 186, where Marillac states that 
Whiting was ‘put into the Tower because 
in taking the abbey treasures, valued at two 
hundred thousand crowns, they found a 
writtea book of the arguments on behalf 
of Queen Catherina’), 

On 2 Oct., by which time the abbot was 
safe in the Tower, ‘being but a very weak 
man and sickly’ (75, p. 61), the commissioners 
reported to Cromwell that they had come to 
the knowledge of treasons committed by him 
(3. p. 104), In the same month Cromwell 
wrote his sinister ‘ remembrances’ touching 
the abbot: ‘Osrtain persona to be sent to 
the Tower for the further examination of the 
abbat of Glaston .. .' [for his own examina- 
tion of tha abbot, see Waiamr's Dissolution 
of the Monasteries, p. 262]. ‘The abbat of 
Glaston to be tried at Gaston, and also 
executed there with his complycys, Coun- 
sellors to give evidence ... against the abbat 
of Gloston, Rich, Pollard, Lewis Forstew, 
Thos, Moyle. To see that the avidence be 
well sorted and the indictments well drawn.’ 

Later ‘remembrances’ repeat this, and re- 
cord the vast sums received from the abbe 
(Letters and Papers, xiv. ii, 424, 427). It is 
pete that o charge of embezzlement may 

ave been added to that of treason, but 
of this there is no clear evidence (compare 
Gasqunt, p, 102, with the original letters, 
&c.), though the monks with Whiting seom 
to have been charged with ‘robbiug Glaston- 
bury church.’ The abbot was sent down to 
Wells in charge of Pollard, Io was ar- 
raigned at Wells on Friday, 14 Nov., and 
‘the next day put to execution on the 
Torre Hill, next unto the town of Gaston’ 
(Wrieur, pp. 250-00, 261-2), At tho 
moment of execution he asked the king ‘ to 
forgive him his great offences, and took his 
death very patiently. The monks who 
suffered with him were John Thorne and 
Roger James, His limbs were exposed at 
Wells, Bath, chester, and Bridgwater. 

Whiting was ‘beatified’ in 1896, He 
mppents to have been a pious man, a good 
ruler, and @ keen sportaman, 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the toxt, 
Hoarne’s History and Antiguities of Glaston- 
bury, 1722; Burnet's History of tho Reforma- 
tion ; Godwin’s Annals; Sanders’s De Origine 
Bchismatis Anglicani; Engl, Ilist, Roy, xii, 
781-5.) W. 0, BH. 
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WHITLOCK, Mus. ELIZABETII (1761. 
1886), actress, the third daughter and fifth 
child of Roger Kemble la. vA was born at 
‘Warrington on 2 April 1761, ond was ap. 
prenticed to a mantua-maker. Aflor ac. 

uiring some experience in the country she 
went with her two elder sisters, Sarah (Mrs, 


Siddona (3. v.), and Frances (Mys, Twiss), 
to Drury Lane, where she made her first ap- 


pearance on 22 Feb. 17883 as Portia in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ o part she repeated on 
1 March. Here she remained two seasons, 
laying, through the influonce of Mrs, Sid- 
ai Margaret in ‘A New Way to pay Old 
Debts,’ Imogen, Leonora in ‘Revenge,’ El. 
vira in ‘Love makes a Man,’ Luciain ‘ Onto, 
Lady Touchwood in ‘Doublo Dealor,” and 
Mrs. Marwood in ‘Way of the World,’ At 
the end of this period she wont to York, and 
married on 21 Juno 17865 Charles lidward 
Whitlock, propriotor or shareholder of 
the Neweaste, Sunderland, Lanchster, and 
Ohester theatres; him she accompanicd to 
America, where she played principally in 
Annapolis, Oharleston, and Philadelphia 
(where she played before Washington), with 
such success a8 to obiain an indepondency. 
On 18 June 1792 sho made, ng Mrs, Whitloclr, 
her first appearance at the Iaymarkot, play- 
ing the Queen in the ‘Battle of Woxham! 
and Julia in ‘Siege of Calais’ On 80 Aug, 
1797 she first appeared at New York, at tho 
Greenwich Street theatre, as lenbolla in the 
‘Fatal Marriage’ (Brown, American Stage, 
. 882), On 6 Oct. 1807 sho reappeared at 
Drury Lane os Hlwina in ‘ Percy!” Sho was 
announced as having roturnod from Amorico, 
and her reappearance caused somo sensation; 
but she doos not appuar to have boen secon 
more than once, and is no moro hoard of 
on the atage, Tho charactors named are 
all in which she can be traced, She played 
othors, howover, a portrait of hor, q De 
Wilde, o8 Margaret in the ‘Marl of War- 
wick’ being in the Mathows collection in the 
Garrick Club. Mer husband died subso- 
ey to 1812, She herself dicd on 27 Fob, 
836, She was a moro than rospoctablo 
actress in tragedy, but the reputation of hor 
sister, Mrs, Siddons, to whom she bore in 
yous some resemblenco, atood in hor way. 
er voice was the best in tho family, but 
shia apes it towards the close of a son- 
tence. Mer action was statucsquo ag wall 
as powerful, but hor bearing lackod epivit, 
(Most information aupplicd concorning Mrs. 
Whitlock is inaccurate, hor husband's death 
being anticipated by more than twenty yous, 
and her uwn appearances confused with ‘those 
of her sister Funny, The foregoing facta nro 
derived from Gonest’s Account of thy Mnglish 
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(i, 438, 460), Fitzgerald’s Lives of the Kembles, 
Monthly Mirror (1807, new ser. vol, ii.), Thes- 
pian Dict., Gilliland’s Dramatio Mirror, an 
Thespian Mag. 1792-3,] uO K 


WHITLOCK, JOHN (1628-1709), 
ejected divine, born in 1626, was the son of 
Richard Whitlock, merchant, of London. 
His mother (born in 1596) died at Leighton 
on 2 April 1649, and was buried thers. A 
small brass to her memory is in the church, 
On 23 June 1642 Whitlock was admitted a 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Oambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1615 and M.A. in 16.49. 
In 1648 he made the acquaintance of William 
Reynolds [q.v.], which quickly ripened into a 
closofriendship, only broken afternearly fifty- 
five years’ atonding by the death of Reynolds 
in 1698, In the summer of 1645 Whitlock 


was invited to preach at Leighton Buzzard | ham 


in Bedfordshire. Ile settled there in No- 
vember, and in the following month was 
joined by Reynolds, the two liying under 
the same rool, studying in the same room, 
and writing at the enme table, In the spring 
of 1648 Reynolds was invited to Aylesbury, 
and agreed to share the two places lg 
bury and Leighton) with his friend. Re- 
fusing the ‘ Engagomoent ’ in 1649, they were 
deprived of their maintenancs in hoth their 
places of ministry, and ceased to preach at 
Aylesbury in March 1050, and at Leighton 
in March {661, Laterin 1661 Whitlock was 
presented to tho vicarago of Si. Mary's, Not- 
Hageaet, his friend Reynolds being joined 
with him as lecturer. In October 1651 they 
were both ordained at St. Andrews Under- 
shaft in London, and established their church | 
after the prosbylerian form on their return 
to Nottingham. In July 1662 Whitlock 
was indicted at the sessions at Nottingham 
for not reading the common prayer, and, 
although the Act of Uniformity was not yet 
in force, ha was susponded and his church 
sequestered, ‘Tho two friends then songht 
refuge out of the town, and shared all di 
turbances and imprisonments (seo Ruynonns, 
bested till the ‘ Indulgenca’ of October 
1687 onablod them to roturn to Nottingham. 
Rooms at Bridlesmith Gate were certified in 
July 1689 for the ee uso of the preshy« 
terians Whitlock, Reynolds, and John Barret 
fo 7 ya +} and the independent John 

ythor (d. ) [see under Ryrumr, Jory, 
1684.P-1681}, A little later the two sects 
had separate honses, but even after the 
building of the presbyterian chapel on the 
High Pavement ahout 1680, they joined with 
each othor in religioua services. 

Whitlock continued to preach in the Tligh 
Pavement Ohapel until within two years of 
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aA 8 
Ntage, Campboll’s Life of Siddons, Gent. Mag, | his death. Ie died on 4 Dec. 1709, and was 


buried in St, Mary’s Church on 18 Jan, fol- 
lowing. He married, on 25 March 1662, a 
daughter of Anthony Tuckney [q. vl suc- 
cessively master of Emmanuel an i St. John’s 
Colleges, Deneties. Possessed of a fair 
roperty, he was liberal in the use of it, 
@ was succecded in the ministry by his 
son John, who died on 16 March 1728, aged 62, 
and was buried in St, Mary's on 20 March, 
A joint tablet to father and son ig in the 
church, 
_ Besides single sermons, Whitlock pub- 
lished: 1. A Short Account of the Life of 
the Rev, W. Reynolds,’ London, 1698; Not- 
tingham, 1807. 2, ‘The Great Duty and 
Comfortable Evidence,’ London, 1698, 


[Palmor’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, iii, 100- 
108; Osrponter’s Prosbyterianism in Notting- 
; passim; The Conformist’s Fourth Plea 
for tha Nonconformists, pp. 36, 48-4; Whit- 
lock’s Life of tho Rey, William Reynolds, 
passim; Heywood and Dickinson's Noncon- 
formist Registor, p, 287; Oreswell’s Collections 
towards a History of Printing in Nottingham- 
shire ; Wood's Athens (Bliss), iii, 985; Blaydoa's 
Genenlogin Bedfordionsis, p. 887; Cat, of Dr, 
‘Williams's Library; admission rogistors of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, per the master; uai- 
versity vegistora, por the registrary.] 3B, P. 


WHITLOOK, WILLIAM (d, 1684), his- 
torian of Lichfield, was educated at Eton 
College, and electad to King’s Colle Cam 
bridge, in 1687. He graduated B.A. in 
1641-8, commenced M.A. in 1645, and pro- 
ceeded B.D, in 1658, On 18 Dee. 1668 he 
was presented by Wing's College to the 
vicarage of Prescot in Lancashire, On 
2 July 1660 ho was admitted to the reotory 
of Greenford Magna in Middlesex, on tha 
presentation of Sir Edward Thornton, and 
on 10 Jan. 1560-1 he was collated to the 

reband. of Curborough in Lichfield Cathe- 

ral, Ue died in or hefora February 1688- 
1684, Tle was a friend of John Twyne 


.v 

‘Wiktlock is chiofly remarkable for his ad- 
ditions to the manuscript chronicleof Thomea 
Chesterfield [g.v.] This record of the bishops 
of Coventry and Lichfield extended to 1847, 
Whitlock added many details to the exisi- 
ing chronicle, and compiled asupplement con- 
tinuing it to 1559, lis mannscripta were 
usod by Aleury Wharton [q, v.] in 1691 in 
his ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ who printed in that work 
Whitlock’s additions to Cheaterfield’s manu- 
script under the title ‘ Additamenta ad ILis- 
toriam veterem Litchfeldensem,’ and his 
supplement under tho title ‘Continuatio 
Histories Litchfeldensis ab anno MOOOLIX 
ad annum MDLTX,' 


yay 


The earlier date is 
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misleading, as Whitlock’s chronicle begine 
after 1817, Whitlock’s manuscripts are re 
served in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Nos. 
770 and 865), and in the Cottonian manu- 
scripts at the British Museum (Vesp. E. 16 
and Cleopatra D. 9). 

[Cooper's Athena Cantabr, i, 485 ; Harwood's 
Alamni Eton. p. 166; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.~Hib, 
1798; Le Neve's Fast: Eccles. Anglicans; Simms’s 
Bibl. Stafford. 1894; Harwood’s Hist. of Lich- 
field, pp. 228, 246; Cole’s Collections in Brit, 
Mus. Tea. MS, 5816, f. 10; Newcourt’s Repert. 
Feeles, Londin. i, 616; Willie's Survey of Oatho- 
drala, 1742, i1.438, 461; Wharton's dag Sacra, 
1691, vol. i, prefaco, p, xxxvi.] G.I, O. 

‘WHITMORE, Siz GEORGE (d. 1664), 
Jord mayor of London, was tho third son of 
William Whitmore (d. 8 Aug, 1593), 1 Lon- 
don merchont, by hia wife Anno (@. 9 Oct. 
1615), daughter of Sir Willinm Bond, an 
alderman of London. Ie was master of tho 
Haberdashors’ Company, and on 23 May 1609 
became a member of the Virginia Company 
under the second charter. [fe sorvod tho 
office of sheriff of London in 1621-2, and 
wag alderman of the ward of Farringdon 
Within from 2 June 1621 to 7 Noy, £626, 
when he oxchanged to Langhourna ward, of 
which he was alderman until May 1643, 
On 7 July 1426 he ond his elder brother, Sir 
William Whitmore, received a grant of the 
manor of Bridgwater Castle, with Tleygrove 
inSomerset (Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1625-6 
pp. 869, 669), In 1681 he was choson lord 
mayor of London, and on 27 May 1682 he 
wos imighted. The Tagenala which cele- 
brated his entry into office are detailed in 
8 pamphlet preserved in the Iluth Library, 
extitled ‘LondonsIus Honorarium’ (London, 
1681, 4t0), compiled by Thomas TWeywood 
(4. 1850 ?) {q. v (cf, Consnr, Collectanea, 
iv, 267), On & May 1687 ho was appointed 
& commissionor to carry out the statute of 
Ienry VIII for encouraging the use of tho 
long bow and suppressing unlawful games 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1687, p. 66). 

Whitmore was on ardent loyalist, and on 
25 Nov. 1641 the king passed through his 

‘ounds ot Balmes in Wachkney on his return 

om Scotland. In 1642 he was imprisoned 
in Crosby House as o delinguont (#4, 1641-3, 
F. 405), and, although he was ghortly ro- 
eased, he was reimprisoned on 20 Jan. 1642- 
1648 for refusing to pay the taxea levied by 
patliament, THis estato was sequestered Jor 
some time, but he finally obtained his dis- 
charge from the committee of soquasirationa, 
and on 22 Oct. 1651 was commanded to lay 
his discharge before the commities for com- 
pounding (Cal. Comm, for Compounding, p. 
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Ho died ot Balmes on 12 Too, 1664, and 
was buried at St. Mary Magdalon, Milk 
Street, on 8 Jan, ILe married Mary (1616 
1657), eldest daughter of Tichard Danio) of 
Truro, By hor ho had three sona —Charleg, 
Goorge, and William—and for daughtora: 
Llizabeth, married to Sie John Weld of 
Willey; Anns, married io Sir John Robin- 
gon, lord mayor of London; Margorot, married 
to Sir Oharles Kemys; ond Mary 

[Boaso and Courtnoy’s Biblioth, Cornub, 1874; 
Brown's Genosia of tho Unilod Stales, 1890, i, 
228, ii. 1052; Whitmore’s Nutos on tho Manor 
and Family of Whitmoro, 1856, pp. 8, 9; Robin. 
son’s Ilist, and Antig, of Mneknoy, 1842, i, 164. 
162; Courtnoy’s Quido to Penzance, 1845, App, 
p. 80; Gent. Mag, 1826, i, 182; DPopye's Dinty 
and Qovrosp, od. Brayhronke, ii, 208, 877, iv, 
442; Fanoral Sormon by Anthony Vasindon, 
apponded to hia Thirty Sormons, 08t| fd 

WHITNEY, GROFLRNY es f. 
1601 P), pool, the son of a father of the samo 
namo, was born at, or near, Ooola Pilate, g 
lovaenip in tho parish of Acton, four miles 
from Nantsvich in Ohoshiro, in or abont 
1648, His family, probably aprung from tho 
Whitneys of Whitnoy in ILorofordshivo, had 
boen solilod on o small eatnio ab Goole 
Pilato ainco 1888, Hdnontad at tho neigh 
bonsai school of Audlom, ho afiorwards 
proceoded to Oxford, and thon for a longar 
period to Magdaleno Oallage, Uambridge; but 
he socma to have loft tho universil y without 
a dogres, Iaving adoptod tho lognl pro- 
fossion, he bocame in timo undor-hailill' of 
Great Yarmouth, Jo held this post in 1680 
how much varlior is nob ovident), rolnining 
it 1H 1586, In 168! the Marl of Loicestor, 
high steward of the borough, mado an un- 
succosaful attempt to procure the undor- 
atowardship for Whitney, but the placo was 

iyon to John Stubbs [q.v.] Afier some 
ligation with the corporation, hy whieh he 
seams ta have beon badly trantod, the dis- 
re was settled by a paymant (othe poot of 
5, (Maneritr, Yarmouth, yol. ii.) 

During his residonco at Yarmouth Whit- 
noy appeats to havo bad much intercourse 
with the Nethorlands, and to tinvo mado tho 
aequaintance of many scholara there, On 
tho termination of his conncellon with the 
town, he proceeded to Leydun, ‘whoro he 
‘was in grant aatoom wert his countrymon 
for his ingenuity.” On] Mavoh 1586 ho be 
camo o student in its neely founded univer 
sity, and later in tho yoar bo brought out at 
Plantin’s pross his ‘Choteo of Emblona,' the 
book which has prosorved his numa from 
oblivion. Of tho duration of his sojouen on 
the continent thoreis no ovidenco. ‘Ilo sul 
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sequently returned to England, and resided 
in the neighbourhood of his birthplace. At 
Ryles (or Royals) Green, near Combermera 
‘Abbey, he made his will on 11 Sept. 1600, 
which was proved on 28 May 160]. Ho 
seems to have died unmarried, 

‘Whitney's reputation depends upon his 
celebrated work, entitled ‘A Choice of Em- 
blemes and othor Devises, for the moste 

arte gathered out of sundrie writers, En 
fished and moralised, and divers nowly 
devised, by Geilrey Whitney. A worka 
adorned with varictie of matter, both plen- 
sent and profitable: wherein those that 
please mays finda to Ait their fancios: Be- 
cause herein, by the offica of the eis and the 
eara, the minde maye reape dooble-delighte 
throughe holsome preceptes, shadowed with 
plenaant devisos: both {lt for the vertuous, 
to their incoraging ; and for the wicked, for 
their admonishing ond amendment’ (2 pis. 
Leydon, 1586, 4to). The bool was dedi- 
cated to the Harl of Leicester from London 
on 28 Nov. 1685 with an opistle to the reader 
dated Leydon 4 May 1686, Theanthorspenks 
as if this were a second edition; if so, the 
first was written only, and not printed, lis 
emblems, 248 in number, gonerally one or 
more stanzas of six lines (a quatrain followed 
by a couplet), have a device or woodcut 
prefixed, with an appropriate motlo. Being 
addressed either to his kinsmen or friends, 
or to somo eminent contemporary, they fur- 
nish notices of porsons, places, and things 
not elaawhere readily to bo met with, Of 
the devices twenty-three only are original, 
while pee a are suggested by, end 
202 identical with, those of Alciati, Paradin, 
Sambucus, Junius, and Faerni, The work 
was the fixsi of its kind to present to Eng- 
lishmen an adequate example of the emblem 
books that had issued from the great conti- 
nental presses; and it was mainly from it, 
as & representative book of the greater part 
of emblom literature which had preceded it, 
that Shakespeare gained the knowledge which 
he evidently possessed of the great foroign 
emblematisis ofthesixtoontheentury. Whit- 
noy’s -versos aro often of great merit, and 
always manifest a pure mind and extensive 
learning. 

The only othor works which can bo posi- 
tively assigned to Whitney are: 1. ‘An Ac- 
count in Latin of a Visit to Boeatay Leland 
off Great Yarmouth,’ 1580, o translation of 
which is printed in Manship’s ‘ History of 
Great Yarmouth.’ 2, Some verses in Dousa’s 
§ Odm Britannic,’ Leyden, 1586, 4to, 

Isabella, Whitney, a sister of the poot, was 
likewiso a writer of verses. Ter principal 
work, ‘A. Swoet Nosegay, or Pleasant Posye, 


contayning a Flundred and Ten Phylosophi- 
call Flowers,’ appeared in 1578, 


[Green’s facsimile reprint of the Choice of Em- 
Dlems, 1866, and the same writer's Shakespeare 
and the Emblem Writers; Melville's Family of 
Whitney , Wond’s Athens Oxon, i. 527; Ritson’s 
Bibl. Anglo-Posticn ; Corser's Collectanea, 
Cooper's Athen Cantabr. 1i, 23-4.] TVS, 


WHITSHED, Sir JAMES HAWKINS 
ee) admiral of the flest, born in 
762, was third son of James L[awhkins 
(1718-1805), bishop of Raphoe, and in 1778 
was entered on the books of the Ranger 
sloop, then on ihe Irish station. Te was 
afterwards borne on the books of the Kent, 
guardship at Plymouth, and first went afloat 
in the Aldborough, serving on the New- 
foundland and North American stations, 
till, on 4 Sept, 1778, he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, During 1779 he 
was in tho Amazon, on the home station, 
and in December he joined the Sandwich, 
flagship of Six George Brydges (afterwards 
Lord) Rodney [g. v.], with whom he was 
pene in the action off Oapo St. Vincent on 
6 Jan. 1780. At Gibraltar he was made 
commander into the San Vincente sloop, and, 
going out to the West Indies with Rodney, 
‘was present in tho action of 17 April 1780 
and on the next day, 18 April, was oated 
to the Deal Oastle, which, in a violent hurri- 
cane in the following October, was blown 
from her anchorage at St, Lucia, and wrecked 
on the coast of Porto Rico. The crew hap- 
pily escaped to the shore, and Tlawkina, after 
recovering from a dangerous fever brought 
on by the oxposure, was honourably ac- 
quitted by a court-martial of all blame, and 
‘was sent 10 England with despatches. In 
July 1781 he wes appointed to the Oares 
ee in which, in the following epring ho 
took out Sir Guy Carleton nes ord 
Dorchester) [q. v.]to New York, and bronght 
him back to England in December 1788, 
For the next three yoors Unawkins com- 
manded the Rose frigate at Leith and on 
the east coast of Scotland. Ie then studied 
for three years at Oxford, attending lectures 
on astronomy, and travelled on the continent, 
mainly in Denmark ond in Russia. In 1791 
he assumed the name of Whitshed, that of his 
maternal grandmother, in accordance with 
the terms of a cousin’s will. 

In 1793 he was appointed to the Arrogant 
of 74 guns, one of the squadron under Rear- 
admiral oe Montagu [q. v.] in May and 
June 1794, In 17965 he was moved into the 
Namur, one of the ships which in January 
1797 were detached from ihe Channel flees 
with TReav-admiral [Sir] William Parkor 
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1748-1802) [q. v.] to reinforce Sir John 
Servis Oe aa axl St. Vincent) [ vd 
at Lisbon, and to take part in the battle o 
Capo St. Vincent, for which Whitshed, with 
the other captains engaged, received the gold 
medal and the thanka of both houses of par- 
lament. He afterwards commanded guc- 
cessively the Ajax and the Formidable in 
the Channel fleet, and on 14 Feb. 1799 was 

romoted to berenr-admiral. In April, with 
his flog in the Queen Charlotte, he com- 
manded 4 squadron of four ships of the line 
swhich was sent as a reinforcement to the 
Mediterranean flest, on the news of the 
French fleet having escaped from Brest. In 
the pursuit he returned off Brest with Lord 
Keith sea Expurnetonn, Guoren Karri, 
Lorp Karr], He continued in the Chan- 
nel till 1801, and in 1808, on tho renewal of 
the war, was appointed naval adviser to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, to superintend tho 
arrangements for the defence of tho Irish 
const and to organise the sea fencibles. Ila 
became vice-admiral on 28 April 1804, and 
in the spring of 1807 was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at Cork, where he remained 
for three yeors. On 81 July 1810 he was 
promoted to the rank of admiral, Ho was 


nominated a K,O,B. on 2 Jon.1815, was com ( 


mander-in-chief at Portsmouth from Jan 
1821 to April 1824, was made a G.O.B. on 
17 Noy. 1880, a baronet on 16 May 1834, 
baron of the kingdom of Hanover in 1843, 
and admiral of the fleeton 8 Jan. 1844. IIo 
died at his house in Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don, on 28 Oct. 1819, 

Whitshed’s portrait, by F. Oruikshank, is 
in the Painted [Tall at Greenwich. 

Whitshed married, in 1791, Sophia [Ten- 
rietta, oe of Captain John Albert Bon- 
tinck of the nayy (d. 1776), and had issuo 
two sons and four daughters, The eldest 
son was killed in 1818, when a midshipman 
of the Berwick. ‘The second, St. Vincont 
Keene, who suocecded to tho baronctcy, died 
in 1870; and on tho death of the second 


baronet’s ay surviving son in the follow- 
ing year the baronetcy became extinct, 


[O'Byrne’s Nay, Biogr. Dict; Ralfe's Nay. 
Biogr. 11, 271; Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. i, 
120; Naval Chronicle (with portrait), xxii. 363; 
Gent. Mag, 1860, i, 85.] J, K. ZL, 


WHITSON, JOHN (1657-1629), mer- 
chant adventurer, was born in 1667 at Olear- 
well in the patish of Newland, Gloucaster- 
shire, and at the age of eighteen went to 
Bristol, where he entered the sorvice of 
Trenchard, a wine-cooper ond shipowner, 
Ile became Trenchard’s first clerk, and on 
Trenchard’s death marvied the widow and 
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succeeded to the business. When Philip It 
laid an embargo on the English ships in 1685, 
Whitson fitted out the Mayflower to make 
reprisals. Yor cruise was successful, but 
hitson, not caring to carry on tho busi 
noss, sold her to Thomas’ Janios, afterwards 
mayor of Bristol, who has bron erroncously 
desoribed as father of Thomas James (1508? 
16365 P) [q. v.], tho navigator, In tho ently 
voyages for tho sottlement of North Ame. 
rica, Whitson Look an active part, and ospe. 
cially in sending out Martin Pring (4, y,] 
Tle was also distinguishod for his charitiog 
and ag a bencfactor to tho town of Bristol 
of which he was twico mayor--in 1008 and 
1615, Ha vaprosented Bristol in four par. 
liamonts, being roturned in. 1606, 1620, 1636, 
and February 1626-6, ITo diod of a fall 
from his horso, and was buried in St, Nicho. 
las Ohurech, Bristol, on 9 March 1628-9, Io 
was throo times marriod. 
[Brown's Gonesis of the Unitod States, with 
portrait, pp, 1020, 1062; ee Momoirg of Bris. 
tol; Notes from Mr, Ivor Jamean.} = J. KT, 


WHITTAKER, [Soo also Wurraxm,] 


WHITTAKER, GHEORGHE BYROM 
1798-1847), booksellor and ables born 
( 3, was tho Son 
corge Whitialer, master of the 
grammar school, About I8lL ho becamaa 
artnor of Oharlos Law, wholosalo booksnller 
ve Maria Lane, London, a house eat ablished 
by W. Bidwell law (@. 1798), Whittaker 
brought capital and onorgy into tho buaincea, 
Ono enterpriao was tho publication of 5 
translation of Onvior's ‘Animal Kingdom) 
in sixteon volumos, wilh many cals 
plates, In 1821 he served as shovill of Lon. 
don and Middlosox. Tlo published for Mrs, 
Trollope, Colloy Grattan, (toorgo Oroly, and 
Miss Mitford, Tho last novol of Sir Wale 
ter Scott came out with his imprint, and 
his firm published in London oll the carly 
colloctive editions of the novelist. In oon- 
junction with the Oxford and Onmbridge 
ooksellors ho produced asorioa of Creole ond 
Latin classics, John Payno Qollior’s edition 
of Shakospoare (1811) was issued by him, 
Ife published tho Pinnock odneational pri- 
mers and many other children’s books, and 
he was & promoter of roading among the 
people by his ‘ Popular Library.’ 
8 died at caer on 18 Doo, 1847, 


at Southampton in March 17 


Richard Gilbort [q.v.], foundor of the print 
ing firm of Gilbort & Rivington, marriod 
hittakor's only sister; thoir aon Robert 
succoodad to hisuncle’s propurty and business, 
_ [Gont. Mag, 1848, i, 96-6; Nichola’a Musten. 
tions, 1858, viii. 483-4.] Tt, ® 
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WHITTAKER, JAMES WILLIAM 
(1828-1876), painter in watercolours, son 
of John Whittaker, warehouseman, was born 
at Manchester in 1828, and apprenticed to 
anengravor for calico printers, Ie subse- 
quently took up etching, and then painting. 
On coming into a small fortune he removed 
about 1858 to Llanrwst, North Wales, where 
he practised landscape-painting in water- 
colours, Francis William Topham [q.v.|there 
made his Roruninente and, heing struck with 
the ability shown in his work, induced him 
to become a candidate for the Society of 
Painters in Watercolours, He was elected 
an associate on 10 Feb. 1862, ond a member 
on 18 Juno 1864, and exhibited 191 pictures 
at the exhibitions of that society, and three 
worka atthe Royal Academy, Iis subjects 
were chiefly views in the Snowdon district, 
and many of his sketches, especially those 
of rough moorland tracts of ground, possessed 
exceptional power. 

Tie was accidentally drowned in the river 
Llugwy, near Bettws-y-Coed, on 6 Sept. 1876, 

By his wifo Sarah, daughter of Joseph 
Heyes of Manchoster (to whom ho had beon 
apprenticed), ho left four children. 

[Rogat’s ‘Old Watercolour’ Soc, 1801, ii. 411; 
Stanfleld’s Oat. of Manchester City Art Gallery, 
No, 141; Graves’s Dict, of Artists, 1805; Cat, 
of the Jubilee Exhibition, Manchostor, 1887, 
Noa, 966 nnd 072; Timos, 15 Spt. 1876; in- 
formntion given by Mr. J. G. Ross, Longsight. 

WHITTAKER, JOHN WILLIAM 
er P~185-1), divine, son of William Whitta- 
cer of Bradford, Yorkshire, by his wife, Sarah 
Buck, was born at Manchester about 1790, 
and educated at Bradford grammar school 
and St, John’s College, Cambridge, where 
ho was admitted o pensioner on 31 March 
1810, Ilo was thirteenth wrangler in 1814, 
when he was admittod to a Boresford fel- 
lowship of his collego and took his B.A, 
dogree, He proceeded M.A, in 1817, B.D, 
in 1824, ond D.D. in 1880. In 1819 he was 
a condidato for the wofessorship of Arabic 
at Onmbridge, and about the seme time was 
appointed examining chaplain to Charles 

annera-Sutton [gq.v.], atchbishop of Onn~ 
terbury, who eae him to the impor- 
tant vicarago of Blackburn, Lancashira, in Fe- 
bruary 1822. Ife was nominated honorary 
canon of Manchester in 1852. During his 
vicoriato of Blackburn the parish church wns 
rebuilt and twelve new churches in various 
parts of the old parish were erected, 

His leasing was wide, and he kept up to 
the end his reading in philology, geology, 
and astronomy, THis interest in the last- 
named subject led him to assistin the forma- 

YOL, XxI, 
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tion of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
One of his unfulfilled projects was a work on 
the nebular hypothesis and geological time. 
He died at Blackburn vicarage on 3 Aug. 
1854, On20 June 1825 he married Mary 
Haughton, eldest daughter of William Feil- 
den. (aftacians ereaied a baronet) of Fenis- 
cowles, by whom he loft nine children, 

He wrote: 1. ‘An Historical and Critical 
Inquiry into the Interpretationof the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr, Bellamy’s 
New Trouslation,’ Cambridge, 1819, and 
Supplement, 1820. It was this work that 
brought the author under the notice of tho 
arch ioe, and marked him out for pro- 
motion. Jt was reviewed in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ xxiii, 291, and by Robert Naras[q.v,] 
in the ‘Gentleman's Magazino,’ 1810, ii, 840, 
2, ‘ Justification by Faith: a Gourse of Loc- 
tures preached bofore the University of Cam-~ 
bridge,’ 1825. 8. ‘The Catholic Church ; five 
Sormons on the Commemoration of the Re- 
formation,” 1886, 4, ‘A Series of Letters 
to tho Rey. Nicholas Wiseman on the Con- 
tenis of his late Publications,’ 2 parts, 1836~ 
1837, 65. * Motives to the Study of Biblical 
Literaturo, 1889. 6, ‘A Trootise on the 
Ohurch of Ohrist,’ 1842, 7, ‘ Letters to Wil- 
linm Eccles of Blackburn on the Voluntar 
System,’ 2 vols. 1844. THe also published 
severalainglesermons, including one preached 
to the chartists at Blackburn church in 1889 
of which a great number wera circulated, and 
he contributed o paper on ‘ Ancient Etymo- 
logies, especially Celtic,’ to the British Ar- 
cheeological Association, 1860, besides arti- 
oles to poriodicals, 

[Gont, Mag, 1864, ii. 896; Monthly Notices 
ofthe Royal Astrovomical Soe, xv, 119; Baines’s 
Lanenshira, od. Oroston, iv. 11; Brit, Museum 
and Dublin Univ, Library Catalognes; informa~ 
tion kindly suppliod by Mr, R. I", Scott, bursay 
of St, John’s Coll. Cambridge,] QO, W. 5, 

WHITTINGHAM, CIIARLES (1767~ 
1840), ‘the uncle, printer and founder of 
the Chiswick Press, born on 16 June 1767 at 
Stoke Farm, Caludon or Oalledon, in War- 
wickshire, threo miles from Ooventry, waa 
tho youngest child of Charles Whittingham, 
a formor, He was apprenticed to Richard 
Bird, printer, bookseller, and stationar of 
Qoventry, on 26 March 1779, In 1780 he 
set up a pross in a garret in Dean Strest, 
Fetter Lane, London, and at first confined 
imaelf to jabbing work; his plant wassmall, 
and he was his own compositor and pressman, 
clerk and oflice-boy. In 1792 he printed a 
half-sheet of on edition of Young's ' Night 
Thoug 





‘is’ and Thomas Paine’s ' Letters to 
Dundas’ By the following year he had twa 
L 
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or three presses and had produced a number 
of amell popular volumes, His family was 
Roman catholic, but he attended an Angli- 
eau church, The firm of William Onslon, 
typefounders, had advanced 802. to young 
Whittingham on commencing business, an 
hy this time his annual bill for type, much 
of which he sold at a pees came to 5002, 
Tn 1794, 1795, and 1796 ho produced books 
of specimen types for Onslon, In 1795 he 
printed the title-page and prefnco to the 
second part of Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ and 
‘The Tomahawk’ (27 Oct, 1705), 0 flercely 
patriotic daily papor which was killod b 
the stamp duty in its hundrod and thirLeonth 
number, Whittingham is said to have boon 
the first English printer to produces ‘ fino’ or 
‘Tndiapaper’ cdition in the shape ofan issueof 
Tate and Brady's ‘ Psalms’ in 1706 or 1706. 
This was followed by a prayor-book for John 
Reeves of Cecil Street, Strand. In 1797 he 
removed to sate premises, No, ] Doan Street, 
For Heptinstall, a bookseller of Fleot Streot 
and subsequently of TWolborn, Whittingham 
roduced editions of Boswell’s ‘Johnson, 
bertson’s ‘ Amorica’ and ‘Qharles V;’ and 
Rogers's ‘Pleasures of ener: Ilig first 
example of a book illustrated with wood- 
euta was ‘Pity's Gift: a Collection of in- 
teresting Tales,’ Printed for Thomas Tong- 
man in 1798, followed by two companion 
volumes, ‘The Village Orphan’ and ‘The 
Basket Moker,’ The business increased, and 
he took a second house in Dean Streat and 
became tenant of o private residence ot 
® Paradise Row, Islington. In 1799 ho 
printed Gray’s ‘Poems’ ‘in a more elegant 
stete of typography than they ever bofore 
assumed, and sold the wholo odition to 
Miller of Old Bond Streot, and Jamon 
Seatcherd of Ave Maria Lane. 
seems to have brought the Rivingtons, John 
Murray, and all tha iaane publishors to 
him, Ie introduced the plan of priniin 
neat and compact editions of dlandard 
authors in rivalry with tho more oxponsive 
aditions issued hy the bookselling trade, 
The booksellers threntened to withdraw 
their patronage, but he took a room at a 
coffee-house and sold tho bools himsolf by 
auction. With John Sharpo of tho Strand, 
and afterwards of Piccadilly, he brought out, 
agseriss of tho essayist, in twenty-two noat 
volumes, called ‘The Britich Olassies’ (1808), 
Sharpe's ‘British Theatre’ was tho next 
joint venture, and in 1805 came the ¢ British 
oets,’ not to he confounded with tho Ohis- 
wick edition brought out some years later, 
In 1808 he took another workshop at 
10 Union Tuildings in Lenther Lono, and 
adopted the sign of the ‘Stanhope Pross, 
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Se ee, 
aftor the first press designed by Lord Stay. 
hope, which he had purchased. In 1807 tha 
whole businoss was transferred 10 Qoswel] 
Strect. Two years lator ho started a paper. 
pulp manufactory at Ohiawick undor the 
superintendence of Thomas Volts, ‘Thi 
business grew rapidly, and Whittingham 
found it necepsary to liyo at Ohiswick, 1g 
longed in 1810 the Tliph ITouso in Chiswick 
Mall, leaving tho London business in the 
charge of Roberk Rowland, who had boon 
his foreman since 1798; tho ays af the 
firm was Whittingham & Rowland, The 
Tligh Ilouse waa fittod wp as a printin 
office and bocame the famous tiawice 
Prosa, this name boing first, used on an iin 
print of 181], Tlia spooulations ineroasad; 

© bought lensshold property, and wag 
partner with John Arliss a4 atationor and 
bookscllor at Watling Alreot, 

Betwoon 1810 and 1816 ho was claborating 
his mothods a9 a printor of illustrated books, 
wea ‘tho first printer to davolop full 
the overlaying of wood engravings for book 
illustration,’ and was tho first, to print 
woodouts porlectly (Wanumn, Tha Charles 
Whittinghams, pp. 60-2), Ilia inka wore of 
pale excellouco and brillimey, About 

814 Triphook, the bookseller, and Samuel 
Weller Singor [q. v.}, the oditor of old 
authors, bogan to uso his pross. An odition 
of tho ‘Vicar of Wakofwld’ ce) is 4 
charming cea pe of this poriod. In 1816 
ho began to bo ‘ ominontly successful in emall 
oditions of Common Prayer’ (‘Trmpunry, 
peered, p. 86 i Ifo moved from the 
Vigh Mouse in 1818 10 moro commodions 
promises, Qollogo ILouse, Obiswick Mall, 
which had boon ocoupird in 1005 by Dr, 
Busby and tho Westminster boys during tha 
aa. Irom 1819 to 1821 ho was naao- 
ciated with William Wughor in an ongray. 
ing business at 12 Statuing Tana, London, 
Tho well-known Qhiswicle odition of tha 
‘British Poota’ (1822), in o hundred small 
volumes, was planned and ontively carriad 
out by him, In 1824 his nophow Oharlos 
(1785-1807), who is soparatoly notieod, be- 
camo a partnor in tho Chiswiok Presa; they 
dissolved partnership four years afvorwarils, 
but romained on friendly terms, Among tho 
masterpieces of Whittingham’s laler poriod 
aro Northooio's ‘T'ablea’ (1820), second sores 
(1888), the ‘Towor Monagorio’ (1820), and 
companion yolumos doseribing tho birds aud 
animals at tho Zoological (larduna (1890-1), 
The ongravings wero after tho drawings of 
William Warvey, John Thompson, Jackson, 
Branston, Thomas Williams, and othors 
worked for him os ee He produood 
& gront varioty of albums, kuopsnkes, and 
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annualsfor John PooleandSuttaby. ‘Puckle’s 
Club’ (1834) is a fine specimen of his typo- 

aphy. Early in 1838 his health began to 
fail and by June the nephew took over the 
control at Chiswick, where the uncle died 
on 5 Jan. 1840. He left, among other 
legacies, one to the Company of Stationers 
and one to the Printers’ Pension Society, by 
which spociol pensions bearing his name 
wore founded. 

He marricd Mary Mead, who predeceased 
him. Ie had no children, is portrait, 
painted by Thomas Williams, now at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, is reproduced as o frontispiece 
by Warren (The Charles Whittinghama). 

He devoted himeolf to fine printing with 
ardour and success, and dabbled in many 
commercial speculations, All mechanical 
novelties attracted him. He was one of 
the first in England to use a steam engine 
in making tho papor-pulp, and to warm his 
workshops with steam pipes. Ie nevorhad 
an engine for printing, o8 he believed the 
hand press produced a batter result, 

[Information from Mr. B. F. Stevens, Seo 
also Warren's The Charlos Whittinghams, Prin- 
tora (Grolier Olub), Now York, 1896, where all 
theavnilnblo frets aro recorded, with many por- 
traits, autographs, woodcuts, blocks, and othor 
illustrations. Seo also Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser, x. 91, Sth sor. y. 869, &th ser. ix, 367, 
414, 472; Faulkner's ITiat. of Chiswick, p. 459; 
Nichole’s Litorary Aneodotes, iii, 689, and Tlus- 
trations, vill. 462, 612; Bigmore and Wyman’s 
Bibliogr, of Printing, vol. iii.; Linton’s Masters 
of Wood Engraving, 1889, pp. 181-2; British 
Bookmaker, Soptomber 1890. H.R. T. 


WHITTINGHAM, OHARLES (1795- 
ibe ‘the nephow,’ printer, nephew of 
Charles Whittingham (1767-1810) [q. v.], 
was born at Mitcham, Surrey, on 80 Oct, 
1795, is father, Samuel, brothor of tho 
elder Oharles, was a nurscryman, Young 
‘Whittingham ,alwaysknownas ‘tho nophow, 
was apprenticed at tho age of fifteen to his 
unele, who had paid for his education under 
the Rov. John Mvans of Islington. Ile was 
mado a freeman of the Company of Stationers 
in 1817, ond the following year his uncle 
sont him to Paris with letters of introduction 
to the Didots. Ono result of the visit was 
the production on his return of Whitting- 
ham’s ‘French Olassica’ by the Chiswick 
Press. A. series of ‘Pocket Novels’ was also 
issued under his supervision. In 1824 his 
unele took him into partnership, and th 

rinted ‘ Kniclerbocker's New York’ (1824), 

jerce Egan's ‘Life of an Actor’ (1825), 
Singor’s ‘Shakesponre,’ inten volumes (1825), 
and many other books. Tho partnorship was 
dissolved in 1828, and the younger Whit- 
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tingham started a pean eae? at 21 Took’s 
Court, Chancery Lane. His first work, ‘A 
Sunday Book,’ bears the date of 1829, He 
shortly afterwards made the acquaintance of 
Basil Montagu, through whom he knew Wil- 
liam Pickering [q. v.], the bookseller, a life- 
long friend aaa associate in the production of 
many choice volumes. They now lie side 
by side at Kensal Green cemetery. Among 
e earliest of his books were Peele’s ‘Works 
(1829), ‘ The Bijou, or Annual of Literature 
andthe Arte," Walton's ‘Angler,’ the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales, Bacon’s ‘ Works,’ and Holbein's 
‘Dance of Death” In conjunction with 
Pickering ho had many woodcut initial 
letters and ornaments designed or adapted, 
Tle did not attempt to rival his uncle og 
® printer of illustrated boolrs, but aimed at 
distinction in lettorpress and originality in 
woodcut ornaments and initials, in the em- 
Peyaan of fine ink and hand-made paper, 
and in the artistic arrangement of the pages 
and margins. Some books illustrated by 
George and Robert Cruikshank came from 
Tool’s Court between 1830 and 1888, On 
the doath of his uncle in 1810 the entire 
business passed into the hands of the younger 
Whittingham, who carried on the works at 
Ohiswick os woll os ot Took's Court until 
1848, and the books printed at both places 
bear the imprint of Chiswick Pross. In 
1840 he commenced block colour printin, in 
Shaw’s ‘Elizabethan Architecture published 
in 1842, Some of the finest specimens of 
his work are to be found in Shaw's publi- 
cations. Pickering issued from his new 
remises at 177 Piceadilly in 1841 a prayer 
book; one of the first of the many fine orna- 
mental volumes printed for him by Whit- 
tingham. Samuel Rogers came to the Ohis- 
wink Press for the ‘Notes’ to his ‘Italy’ 
(1848). 
The yoars 1848 and 1844 were of great 
importance in the annals of the Ohiswick 
Press, as they marked the introduction of 
tho old~fishioned atyle of book production 
for which Whittingham and Henry Cole 
were chiefly responsible, In 1848 Whit- 
tingham persuaded Caslon to ravive an old- 
faced fount of great primor cut in 1720, and 
on Eton prize ‘Juvenal’ was printed for 
Pickering and the ‘Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby” for Longman in this letter (1844; 
seo art. Rataponn, Hannan Many; cf, 
Roun, Old English Letter Foundries, 1887, 
. 265; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 415, 
72). He printed Pickering’s fine repro- 
ductions of tho first editions of the ‘Com- 
mon Prayer’ in 1844, In 1848 he becamo ao 
liveryman of the Company of Stationers, 
The lease at Took’s Court expired in aoe 
L 
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and for three years all his printing was carricd 
on ab Chiswick. In 1862 he returned to 
the premises at Took’s Court, which have 
yemained the Chiswick Press down to the 
piesent day. Among the later fino works 
there printed may be mentioned the volumes 
of the Philobiblon Society, Lord Vermon’s 
‘Dante’ (1854), and the ‘ Breyiarium Aber- 
donense’ (1864), In 1864 Whittingham 
lost his wife and his friend Pickering, and 
in 1860 took his mansger, John Wilkins 
(d. 1869), into partnership, and retired from 
active work. The businosa aay 

assed to Mx. George Boll, the woll-lnown 

ondon publishor. ‘The Ohiswick Preas has 
largely contributed to raiso the alandard of 
English printing in the nineteenth century, 
and its productions are as distinctive in 
character as those of Baskervilles. 

‘Whittingham died on 21 April 1876, Te 
wos learned in the history of the art of 

rinting, of printing ink, and of tho manu- 
Fetes of papers, Ie was rather brusque 
and severe in manner; fly-fishing was his 
relaxation, lis portrait, painted by Mrs. 
Furnival, is now at Stationers’ ITall, 

He marricd, in 1826, Hleonor Iulloy (¢. 
1854) of Nottingham, who bore him fivo 
children—William, Oharlotie, Elizabeth 
Eleanor, Jane, and Charles John—all of 
whom were for many years connected with 
tho Chiswick Presa, the daughtors applying 
themselves to the literary and artistic do- 

artments. Elizabeth dicd in 1867, Ohar- 
otta married Mr. B, F. Stevens, who was 
a. partner in the Ohiswick Press from Jan 
1872 to August 1878, Qharlotte and Eliza- 
beth were oducated as artists, and from their 
designs come the graater part of the oxten~ 
sive collection of borders, monograms, head 
and tail pieces, and other embellishments 
still proserved and used. The ongraver of 
most of the ornamental wood-blocks was 
Mary Byfiold (@. 1871), 

[Information from Mr, B, F, Stoyens, Sao algo 
Warren's The Charles Whiltinghama, Printers 
(Grolior Olub), Now York, 1896; Bigmore and. 
io Bibliography of Printing, vol. iii,; 
Atheneum, 19 Ang., 2,9 Sept, 1876; British 
Bookmaker, September 1890, H.R. 2 


WHITTINGHAM, Srr SAMUEL 
FORD (1773-1841), whose Christian namag 
were contracted by himself and his friends 
into ‘Samford,’ lieutenant-general, eldor son 
and second child of William Whittingham 
of Bristol, was born at Bristol on 29 Jan, 
1772. Samuel Ford was educated at Bristol 
and wasintended for the law. Determined 
to ba a soldier, but unwilling to oppose his 
father's wishes during his lifetime, ho on- 
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tered temporarily tho mercantile houso of 
his brother-in-law, travelling [or it in Spain, 

Tn 1797 ho waa enrolled at Bristol am the 
mounted volunteors, a fores organised amon 
the wealthicr citizens on a threatened French 
invasion, On his father’s death, on 12 Sep, 
1801 (aged 60), at Marl’s Mand, Bristal, 
Samford, who was in Spain, became indy. 
pendent, and took aiepa io enter the ariny, 
On his return to England he waa gazetied 
ongign on 20 Jan. 1808, Tlo bought a lie 
tenancy on 25 Tob. and was brought into 
tho Ist life guards on 10 March iho sang 

oar. To went to the military collage af 

Tigh Wycomba, and joinod his yegimont in 
London towards tho end of 1801 Tnlr. 
duced by Thomas Murdoch, an inluentigl 
morchent, 10 William Pitt, thon primo mink. 
ater, as an officer whose lnowledge of tho 
Spanish Ianguago would bo usetul, Whit 
dingham was sont by Pilt at tho end of 1804 
on a accret mission io the Peninsula, and 
during absonca promalod, on 14 Moh, 1805, 
to bo captain in the 20th foot, On his ratim 
he was complimeni od by Pild, and on 18 June 
1805 ho was (ranaforred {0 ho common of 
a troop in tho 18th light dragoons, 

On 12 Nov. 1800 Whittingham sailed 
from Portamonth as doputy-nssistant quarto 
mastor-peneral of tho force, wader Uintendice 

moral Robort Craufurd [q. ¥en for 

ima; but on arrival ab tho Unpo of Clood 
TTope on 14 March 1807 its destination wag 
changed, and on 18 June it reached Monte 
vidoo, recontly captured by Sir Hamuel Auch 
muty [q,v.] Genoral John Whitelocks (q.¥] 
had arrived 10 tako command of tho com 
bined forees, and as Whitlingham's staff 
appointment conged on the amalenmation of 
tho forces, Whitolocko mado him an exha 
aide-do-camp to himavlf, [Jo toole park in 
the disnstrons atisck on Buonos Ayres and 
in tho capitulation on 6 July, and suilod for 
iad ar on 80 July, [le gavo ovidenes 
before the gonoral court-martial, hy which 
‘Whit clock wos (ried in Londonin lebrany 
and March 1808, Owing to his having sorvel 
on Whitelocko’s poraonnl glial, Whiting 
hom’s position was a dulicato one; but be 
as erie himsolf with diserution, 
ittingham was immediately alle 
wards appointed deputy-nssisiant quartor 
master-gonoral on tho stall! of the army in 
Sicily, On arrival at Gibrallay, howover, ho 
acted temporarily as assistant military sare 
tory to Lioutcnont-genoral Sir How Dale 
rymple [q. v.], tho governors, nnd, honving of 
a projocted campnign of the Spaniards under 
Don Xavier Oustayios against tho Fronch, 
obtained loave to join Onataiios as a volun 
tear, with insiractions to report in deinil to 


. 
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Dalrymple on the progress of affairs. This 
special dniy was approved from home on 
2 July 1808, and on the 18th of tho same 
month Whittingham was appointed a de- 
puty-assisiant quarlermaster-general to the 
force under Sir Arthur Wellesley, but was 
ordered to remain with Castafios. THe took 
part under La Pejia on 18 July 1808 in the 
victorious battle of Baylen, and for his ser- 
vices was made a colonel of cavalry in the 
Spanish army on 20 July. 

On. his rene from @ severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, Whittingham was sent to 
Seville on a mission from the Duke of In- 
fontado, and in February 1809 joined the 
army corps of the Duko of Albuquerque in 
La Mancha, whero he took part in acveral 
cavalry ailairs with such distinction that he 
‘was promoted to be brigadier-general in the 
Spanish army, to date from 2 March 1809, 
Ifo was present at the batile of Medellin on 
28 March, when tho Spanish general Questa 
was dofeated by the French general Victor. 
On this occasion Whittingham re-formed the 
routed cavalry and led them against the 
enemy. Ile roported constantly throughout 
these campaigns io the British minister in 
Spain, John {oolkhom Frere [q. vb as Lo tho 
stole and operations of the Spanish army. 

A short time previous to Wellesley’s ad- 
vance into Spain Whittingham joined the 
British headquarters on tho frontier of Por 
tugal, and became the medium of communi- 
cation with the Spanish genoral Questo, 
On 28 July at Talavera he was severely 
wounded whon gallantly bringing up two 
Spanish battalions to the attack, and was 
mentionedin Sir Arthur Wellesley’s despatch 
of 29 July 1809, Ie went to Seville to re- 
cover, and lived with the British minister, 
Lord Wollesloy; omploying himself during 
his convalesconce in tranglating Dundas’s 
Cavalry Movements’ into Spanish. lle was 
promoted to be major-general in the Spanish 
army on 12 Aug. 

On the appointment of Oastaiios to be 
captain-genoral of Andalusia, Whittingham 
became one of his generals of division, At 
Isla-de-Leon, whithor he went by Sir Arthur 
‘Wellesloy’s direction to see General Venegas 
about the defence of Ondiz, he was given the 
command of the Spanish cavalry, which he 
remodelled upon British lines, 

Whittingham served in command of o 
forca of Spanish cavalry and infantry under 
La Pefia at the battle of Barrosa, on 5 March 
1811, and kept in check a French corps of 
cavalry and infantry which attempted to 
turn tho Barossa heights by the seaward 
side, Tu June ho wont to Palma, Majorca, 
with tho title of inspector-general of divi- 
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sion, ond, in spite of the opposition and in- 
trigues of Don Gregorio Guseta. captain- 
general of the Balearic Islands, raised a 
cavalry corps two thousand strong, and 
established in February 1812 a vallage in 
Palma for the training of officers and cadets 
of his division. 

On 24 July 1812 the Majorca division 
embaiked for the eastern coast of Spain to 
co-operate with the troops under Lord Wil- 
lium Bentinck from Sicily, In October 
Whittingham’s corps (increased to seven 
thousand) was employed on outpost duty 
with its headquarters at Muchamicl, three 
miles from Alicante. In March 1813 Whit- 
tingham was appointed inspector-general of 
both the cavalry and infantry troups of his 
division, He was engaged on the 7th of the 
month in the affair of Xegona, and on the 
15th in ihe offnir of Concentayiia was 
wounded by a musket-ball in the right 
check, and was on both occasions most 
favourably mentioned by Sir John Murray 
in despatches. On 18 April he took part in 
the victorious buitle of Castalla, and was 
again mentioned in despatches. When Mur- 
vay invested Tarragona on 8 June ‘Whitting- 
ham's division occupied the left, On Suchet’s 
advance to xelieve the place Whittingham 
vainly suggested to Murray that a corps of 
observation should be left before Tarragona, 
and that Murray should move to mest 
Suchot with all his force, The siege was 
raised [seo Murray, Str Jonn, 1708 P- 
1827). Murray was relieved in command 
of the army by Lord William Bentinck, and 
Whittingham covered the rotreat, checking 
and repulsing the French column in pursuit, 
and ones the main army again at Cambrils, 
In July he was given the command of the 
cavalry of the second and third army corps 
in addition to his own division. 

Jn March1814 Whittingham escorted King 
Ferdinand VIL in his progress to Madrid, 
and was presented with a mosaic snufhox 

the king, who on 16 June 1814 promoted 
him to be heutenant-general in the Spanish 
army. On 4 June Wellington wrote from 
Madrid to the Duke of York, in anticipation 
of Whittingham’s retun home: ‘He has 
served moat zealously ond gallantly from the 
commencement of the war in the peninsula, 
and I have had overy reason to be satisfied 
with his conduct in every situation in which 
he has been placed,’ Whittingham was pro- 
moted to bo colonel in the British army and 
appointed aide-do-comp to the prince regent 
from the date of Wellington’s letter, : 

In January ond February 1816 Whitting- 
ham gave evidence in London before the 
gonoral court-martial for the trial of Sir John 
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fighting a duel with Sir William Napier, on 
account of tho slur which ho considered that 
Napier had cast on tho Spanish troops in 
his ‘ History of tho War in tho Poningula! 
but the mattor was arranged by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, In Octobor 18386 Whittingham was 
appointed to the command of the foreos in 

a Windward and Leoward Islands of the 
West Indies. Ile sailed for Barbados on 
22 Dec., with the local, exchanged in a fey 
months for the substantive, rank of lien- 
tenant-genoral, In september 1889 ho wag 

iven the command of the Madras army; 
he arrived at Madras on 1 Aug. 1840, ond 
died there suddenly on 19 Jan, 1841, He 
was buried with militery honours at For, 
George on the following day, salutos bein 
fired at the principal military stations of 
the presidency, <A tablot to his momory was 
placed in the garrison church, Macras, 

Whittingham morried ot Cibrultar, in 
January 1810, Donna Magdalena, older of 
twin daughters of Don Vodro de Orous y 
Ximenes, intendant of tho Spanish yoya 
armios, by whom ho had a large family, and 
sovoral of his sons wore in tho army. 

Whittingham published in 1811 ‘Primora 
Parte do In Tactica do la Caballoria Inploso 
traduoida,’ Bvo, and in 1816 ‘A System of 
Manoouvres in Two Lines;’ also ‘A System 
of Onvalry Mancouyres in Lino,’ London and 
Madrid, 8yo. Ifo was the author of sovoral 
unpublished papors on military and political 
subjects, which arcin possession of the funily, 
A list of them is givon in the ‘Memoir of 
‘Whittingham’s Services’ (1808), which les 
as frontispiaco a portrait engraved by Il. Ad- 
lard from an original miniature, 

[War Offica Rocords; Doxpntchos; Royal 
Military Col, 1820; Gont, Mag, 1841; Momotr 
of tho Sorvices of Sir Somucl Ford Whitting- 
ham, &e,, aditod by Major-genoyal Tordtuand 
Whittingham, 0.3., 8vo, London, 1868, now odit, 
same your; Southoy's Peninsular War; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit,; Allibono’s Dict. of IJanplish Lit; 
Onnnon’s Rogimontal Records of tho 7 Lat Iligh- 
lend Light Infantry,] RIE V, 


WHITTINGHAM, WILLIAM (1624 ?- 
1579), dean of Durham, born at Oheslor 
about 1624, was sou of William Whitting- 
ham, by his wife, a daughtor of Waughton 
of Haughton (Tloghton) Towor, Lancashire, 
a county from which tho Whittingham ori- 

inally came (Visitation of Cheshire, Tox), 

C. B 248), In 1540, ut the age of six- 
tedn, he cntered Brasenoyo College, Oxford, 
as & commoner, greausning B.A. ond er 
elected fellow of All Souls’in 1645, In 164 
he became senior studont of Ohrist Church, 
commencing M.A. on 5 Feb. 1647-8, and on 
17 May 1560 he was granted leaye to travel 





Murray, On 8 May he was made a com- 
anion of the order of tho Bath, and also 
Enighted. On Napoleon's escape from Elba 
Whittingham returned toSpain, atthespecial 
request of King Ferdinand, who conferred 
upon him the grand cross of the order of San 
Fernando, He was employed os a lieutenant- 
eneral in the Spanish army under General 
Castados, ‘When the war was over he re- 
sided at Madrid, enjoying the favour of the 
court, and using for good such influence as 
he possessed with the king. In July 1819 
he took leave of the Spanish court, upon ac- 
cepting the lieutenant-governorship of Domi- 
nica, Bir Henry Wellesley wrote at this time 
to Oastlereagh, expressing the sense he enter- 
tained of Whittingham’s services both durin 
the war and after, and Seperine that he let 
Spain with the testimony of all ranks in his 
favour, ‘but without any other reward from 
the government for the valuable services ron- 
dered by him to the Spanish cause than that 
of boing allowed to retain his rank in the 
Spanish army,’ His private moans had been 
reduced by losses; and he was at this timo 
® poor man with an increasing family. Ho 
arrived at Dominica on 28 March 1820. On 
his rh ate to take up the appointment, 
dated 5 Oct. 1821, of quartermaster-goneral 
of the kting’s troops in India, the inhabitants 
resented him with the grand cross of San 
Fernando set in diamonds, while the non- 
resident proprietors of estates in the island 
gave him asword of honour. On his arrival 
in England he was made a knight commander 
of the Hanoverian Guslptie order, 
Whittingham reached Calcutta on 2 Nov, 
1822, He was busy in 1824 with the pre- 
arations for the expedition to Ava, and in 
ovember of that year with the Barrackpur 
moutiny, On 27 May 1826 he was promoted 
to be major-general, retaining his appoint- 
ment as quartermaster-general until 1 com-~ 
mand became vacant, Jie took part in the 
siege of Bhartpur, was slightly wounded on 
18 Jon, 1826, but was present at the capture 
on the 18th. He was made a knight com- 
mander of the order of the Bath, military 
division, on 26 Deo., for his services at Bhart- 
pur, and received the thanks of the Houso 
of Oommons. In February 1827 he was ap- 
ointed to command the Oawnpore division. 
in 1 Nov. 1880 he was transferred to the 
Mirat command, on exchango with Sir Jasper 
Nicholl, THis tenure of command came to 
an end in August 1838, and hoe then acted 
temporarily as military secretary to his old 
commander, Lord William Bentinck, tho 
Sikcpee pr with whom he returned to 
mgland in 1836, 
n arrival in England in July he was near 
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for three years. He went to France, where 
he spent his time chiefly at the uray of 
Orleans, but he also visited Lyons and studied 
at Paris, where his services as interpreter 
were often required by the English am- 
bassador, Sir John Mason [q. v.] or Sir Wil- 
liam Pickering (a. v.] Towards the end 
of 1552 he visited the universities in Ger- 
many and Geneva, and, probably at the close 
of his three years’ leave, retuned to Eng- 
land in May 1558, Whittingham had adopted 





extreme protestant views, and the accession | 441 


of Queen Mary ruined his prospects for the 
time. Late in August, however, he made 
intercession, which was ultimately success~ 
ful, for the release of Peter Martyr [see 
Vuustert, Prurro Marrms]; but after o 
few weeks he himself escaped with difficulty 
by way of Dover to France. 

In the spring of 16554 the project was 
started of making Frankfort the ecclesiasti- 
cal centre for the English exiles on the con- 
tinent, and Whittingham was one of the first 
who reached the city on 27 June 1564, 
and at once sent out invitations to exiles in 
other cities to join thom [see Wurranpan, 
Davin]. Diflicultics soon arose botween those 
who wished touse Edward V1's second prayer- 
book without material modification and those 
led by Whittingham and Knox, who con- 
sidered Calviniam tho purest form of Chris- 
tianity, and insisted on revising the prayer- 
book in that direction, Whittingham was 
one of those appointed to draw up a soryice- 
book, and he procured a lotter from Calvin, 
dated 18 Jan, 1654-5, which won over some 
of the wavering ndherents of the prayer-boolr; 
but the compromise adopted was rudely dis- 
turbed by tho arrival of Richard Cox [q.v.), 
who was an uncompromising champion of tho 
prayer-book, In the ensuing strugglo be- 
tween Knox and Cox Whittingham was 
Knox's chief supporter, but he failed to pre- 
vent Knox’s oxpulsion from Frankfort on 
26 March, and is thorenpon said to have 
given in his adhesion to the form of church 

overnmont established at Frankfort under 

jox’s influence, Tle was, however, pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with it, ond about 
22 Sopt. in the samo year he followed Knox 
to Geneva (Original Letters, Parker Soe, p. 
768), Ye was himgelf probably tho author 
of the detailed account of tho struggle, on- 
titled ‘A Brioff Discours off tho froublos 
begonne at Franckford in Gormany, anno 
Domini 1664, Abowte the Booke off Oom- 
mon Prayer and Ceromonias, and continued 
by the Tingliaha men theyre to thende off Q, 

aries Raigno,’ 1575, 4to. It bears no Bee 
or printer's mame, but was printed probably 
at Genova, sad in the same typo as Carxt- 
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ight’s tracts; one copy of the original 
edition is dated uprxxrv, It was reprinted 
at London in 1642, 4to, in vol. ii, of ‘The 
Phenix, 1708, 8y0; again in 1848, 8vo (ed. 
MCrie), and in vol. iv. of ‘Knox’s Works’ 
CBemnnsyas Club). It is the only full ac- 
count of the struggle extant, hut its value 
is impaired by its polemical object (see also 
M‘Oniu, pref. to reprint of 1846; Marr- 
LAND, Essays on the Reformation, 1840, pp. 
104, 106, 196; English Hist, Rev. x, 439- 





I il on 16 Dec, 1555, and again in 
December 1556, Whittingham was elected a 
‘aenior’ or elder of the church at Geneya; 
on 16 Dec, 1658 he was appointed deacon, 
and in 1569 he succeeded Knox a8 minister. 
He had hitherto received no ordination of 
any kind, and declared thot he was Otter for 
civil employment than for the ministry, but 
his reluctance was overcome by Calvin’s 
ingistence, On Mary’s death most of tho 
exiles ot Geneva returned to England, but 
Whittingham remained to completa the 
translation of the ‘Geneva’ or ‘Breeches’ 
bible, as it is often called, ‘breeches’ bein 
the rendering of tho word usually translate 
‘aprons’ in Genesis iii. 7, Ho had already 
produced n version of the New Testament, 
which was issued at Geneve in 12mo b 
Conrad Badius on 10 June 1667, but this 
diffors from tho version included in the 
‘ Breeches’ bible, for which, as well os for 
the pay address to the reader, Whit- 
tingham is generally held to be mainly ro- 
onsible, Ile also took part inthe rovision 
of the Old Testament, and the fact that ho 
remained behind to supervise the completion 
of the work when most of the translators 
returned to England probably justifies his 
claim to the most important part of the 
work. This version of the Bible is in many 
yespects notable; the old black-letter type 
was abandoned for Roman characters, the 
chapters were for the first time divided into 
verses, and it was printed in quarto instead 
of in folio, It was in a way a manifosto of 
tho Calvinists; the apocrypha was for the frst 
time differentiated, as ropards its authorita- 
tive value, from the resto! the Old Testament, 
and the critical and explanatory notes were 
of a pronounced Oalvinistic character, Itwas 
printed at Genova by Rowland Tall in 1660, 
and at onco became the most popular version 
ofthe Biblein England. More than sixty edi- 
tions were published before the appearance of 
the supine’ version in 1611, four times the 
number of the editions of the bishops’ bible 
produced in 1568 to counteract the puritan 
tendencies of the Genevan version, yen 
after 1611 its vogue was uot oxhausted, ten 
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editions appearing between that date and 
1640, It was tho bible on which most 
Englishmen in Elizabethan England were 
brought up, and even after the appearance 
of the authorised version continued ta be the 
favourite bible in puritan households, 
Bosides the translation of the Bible, Whit- 
tingham while at Geneva turned into metre 
various of the Psalms, Seven of these were 
included among the fifty-one psalms pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1656 as part of the 
service-book which Whittingham and his col~ 
leagues had been appointed to draw up at 
Franldort; the others were revised versions 
of Sternhold’s psalms, A. metrical render- 
ing of the Ten Commandments by Whit- 
tingham is appended. Another edition in 
16568, now lost, is believed to have contained 
nine fresh psalms by Whittingham; these 
wero reprinted in the edition of 1561, to 
which Whittingham also contributed a ver- 
sion of the ‘Song of Simeon’ and two of the 
Lord's Prayer (for other editions see JULIAN, 
Dict, of Hymnology, pp. 867-61), Besides 
theso Whittingham translated four psalms 
in the Scottish psalter, which do not appear 
in any English edition. ‘His influence on 
the psnlter was, in the first place, that of 
scholarly revision of the work of Stornhold, 
and of Hoplins'’s seven early psalms from 
his Imowledge of Hebrew; and, in the 
second, imitation of French metres’ (2. p. 


861). Whittingham also wrote a profaco { hia 


to Ridley’s ‘ Brief Declaration of the Lord’s 
Supper’ (Geneva? 1555, Svo), revised for 
press Knox’s work on predestination, which 
was published at Geneva in 1660 (Inox, 
Works, Bannatyne Club, v. 15* sqq.), and 
contributed a dedicatory epistle to Good- 
man's ‘How Superior Powers ought io be 
obeyed’ (Geneva, 1658, 8vo), in which viows 
similar to Knox's were adopted with regard 
to the ‘regiment of women. 

Whittingham took formel leave of the 
council at Geneya on 80 May 1500 (extract 
from council-book in Original Letters, Povker 
Boc. p. 765 7.) Soon after his return to 
England he was in January 1660-1 ap- 
pointed to attend on Francia Russell, second 
earl of Bedford, ding his embassy to the 
French court. In the followin year ho be- 
came chaplain to Ambrose Dudley, earl of 
‘Warwick [q. v.], and one of the ministers 
at Havre or Newhaven, which was then ac- 
cupied by the English under Warwick, His 
religious zeal, and other services of a more 
warlike character at the siege of Mavre, won 
him general praise (see Cal. State Papers, 
For. 1501-8, passim) ; but Cecil was obliged 
to complain of his neglect of conformity to 
the English prayer-book (Camden Miscel- 
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lany, vi. 14-18), Neithor his puritanism, how. 
ever, nor the dislike Hlizaboth felt towards 
him for his share in Goodman’s book pre- 
yented his being collated on 19 July 1503 io 
the deanery of Dasha & promotion which 
he owed to the stronuons aipport of War. 
wick and Leicester, On his way to Durham 
he proached before tho quoon at Windsor on 
2 Sopt. 1568, 

Unlike many denns of Tlizaboth’s xeign, 
when doanories, being sine cura antimarun, 
were regarded ar semi-secular proferments, 
Whittingham took his religious duties 
seriously, ho:ding two services a day, devot- 
ing much time 10 his prammar school and 
song school (ZLansd, MS, 7, avt, 12), and 
boing ‘very carefull to provide the best 
songs and anthems that could be got out of 
tho queen’s chappoll, to furnish ihe quire 
with all, himselfo boing sleillfll in musick,’ 
Before tho outbreals of tho northorn rebel- 
lion in 1669 ho vainly urgod Pilldington, the 
bishop of Durham, to put the oily ma sate 
of defence, but he was more snecvssfal at 
Newenstle, which resisted {ho vobols, Tn 
1572, whon Burghley becamo lord treasurer, 
Whittingham was suggested, probally by 
Leicestor, as his successor in the ofllee of 
secretary. In 1677 Leicester also promised 
Whittingham his aid in socuring the soo of 
York or Durham, both of which wore 
vacant; but the dean rufuaed to prosesuie 
is suit. 

Moanwhilo Whittingham’s iconoclastic 

coudings in the cathedral, a list of which 
1s given by Wood, had offended tho highor 
church party. As carly as 1664 ho had writ- 
ten a long letter to Loicoster (printed in 
Srayry’s Parker, iil, 76-81) protosting 
against the ‘old popish apparcl,’ and pro- 
ceedings had in 1668 beon talon agninet 
him for rofusing to wear the surplico and 
cope (Camden Miscellany, vi, 28); Whit» 
shee eventually gave way, olloging 





vin's advice not to leave iho ministry 
‘ for these oxternall matiors of ordor? In 
1577, howevor, he incurred the onmity of 
Edwin Sandys [q, veh tho new archbishop 
of York, by resisting his claim to visit Dus 
ham Onthedral (1. pp. 26-7; Injrnottons 
and Eocl. Proo, of Bishop Barnes, p. 66, Sur. 
tees Soc.) According io Lutchinaon (Da 
ham, ii, 148-62) an payee (Annala, 11. ii. 
167) 2 commission, which dovs not appear 
on tho ee or close rolls, had boon. issued 
in 1676 or 1577 to examino mattors of com- 
plaint against him, but had proved inoffee- 
tual because the Wark of ITuntingdon and 
Matthew Iutton (1520-1606) [q. v.] sided 
with the dean against the third commissioner, 
Sandys. A fresh commission was issued on 
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14 May 1578, including the three former 
commissioners and about a dozen others. 
Tho articlosagainst Whittingham are printed 
from the domestic state papers in the ‘Oam- 
den Miscellany ’ (vi. 46-8) ; the charge that 
‘he is defamed of adulterio’ is entered as 
‘partly proved’ and that of drunkenness as 
‘proved ;’ but these assertions are too vague 
to deserve acceptance, and the real gravamen 
against Whittingham, apart from his icono- 
clasm, was the invalidity of his ordination. 
He had admittedly not been ordained ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land, but parliamont had already passed an 
act (18 Eliz. c, 12) practically acknowledging 
the validity of the ordination of ministers 
whether according to tuman catholic or the 


rites of tho reformed churches on tho con- | Ath 


tinont. Sandys maintained that Whitting- 
ham had not boen validly ordaincd even ac- 
cording 10 the Genevan rite, but only elected 

reachor without the imposition of hands, 
Fruntin on, however, wrote that ‘it could 
not but be ill-taken of all the godly learned 
both at home andin allthoe reformed churches 
abroad, that we should allow of the popish 
massing priests in our ministry, and disallow 
of the ministers made in a reformed church’ 

Srryrn, Avnala, 1. ii, 174). Ife reac 
the stay of the proceedings, and this, besides 
being thowiest courso, naturally commended 
itsolf to Elizabeth’s habit of temporising. 
Whittingham’s death on 10 June 1679 ren- 
dered further proceedings unnecessary. Ile 
was buriod in Durham Oathodral, where his 
tomb was dostroyed by the Scots in 1640, 
His will, dated 18 April 1679, is printed in 
‘Durham Wills and Inventories’ (Surtees 
Soe, ii. 14~10). 

In the insoription placed on Whitting- 
ham’s tomb he is snid 10 havo beon described 
as ‘maritus Cathorins sororis Johannis 
Calvini theologi’ (Lluromrnson, Durkan, ii, 
161), and this atatomont has boon commonly 
repented. Calvin is, however, not known io 
havo had a sister named Catherine (cf. 
Gatirrs, Notices Généalogiques, iii, 100 
sqq.), no allusion to the supposed relation- 
slip has beon found in tho works of either 
Qalvin or Whittingham, and chronolo 
makes tho supposition almost impossible. 
Similar objections apply to the statement 
that Whittingham’s wile was sister of Oal- 
vin’s wife; tho lattor was Idolette do Bures, 
tho widow of a Strasburg auaboptist whom 
Calvin married in L510; whereas Whitti 
ham’s wifo Onthorine, dunghter of Louis 
Jaquoman ‘and hoire to hor mothor beinge 
the heire of Gentoron [or Goutoron] in Or- 
lennes ’ (Genealogist, i. 809), was probably 
born not bufore 1685 and married to Whit- 
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tingham on 15 Noy. 1556. Her eldest: son, 
Zachary, was bepuiend on 17 Aug. 1557, and 
her eldest daughtor, Susanna, on 11 Dec. 
1568 ; both died young. And Whittingham 
was survived by two sons, Sir Timothy 
{cf Fosrnr, Alumni Ovon. 1600-1714) and 

aniel, and four daughters. In 1688 she 
was defendant in a curious action for slander 
(Depositions from the Courts of Durham, 
Surtees Soc, pp, 314-16), and her will, dated 
9 Dec, 1690, is printed in ‘Durham ‘Wills’ 
Gi, 18-19). 

[Tho transcript in Anthony 4 Wood's hand of 
a lifo of Whittingham, written about 1608 by a 
porsonal friend, formerly Ashmolean MS, 8660 
E. 4 ort. 6, is now in the Bodleian Wood MS, 
E, 64; it is the basis of Wood's account in the 
ens Oxon, i, 446 sqq., and has been printed 
in full, with many illustrative documents, by 
Mra, Ieverott, Groon in yol. vi, of the Camden 
Rocicly’s Miscallany, 1871, and olsu ns an ap- 
pendix to Petor Lorimar’s ‘John Knox,’ 1876. 
See also, besides authorities cited in text, 
Tlarl. MS, 1535 f, 2074, Lanad, MSS, 081 £ 
147, Addit, MSS, 24444 7, 46, Rawlinson MS, 
xai, f, 207; Burn’s Livro des Anglois 4 Gondvo, 
1881; Visit. Choshive, p. 248 (Harl. Sox.); 
Buines's Lancashire, iv, 400; Surteos’s Dur- 
ham, 41,280; Rog, Univ, Oxon, i, 211; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; Le Nove’s Fasti, iii, 
299; Cal. Stato Papers, Dom, 1647-80, Foreign 
1660-6 passim; Cnl. Hatfleld MSS, ii. 217; 
Brioff Discours of Troubles, 1676; Knox's 
‘Works (Bannatyne Club) passim ; Gough’s Index 
to Parker Soc, Publ.; Strypo's Works passim 
(see Genoral Index); Brook’s Puritang, i. 220; 
Neal's Puritans, od. 1811, i. 114-17; Cotton's 
Editions of the Biblo, 1862, pp. 80, 128; Ander- 
son’s Annals of the Bible; Doro’s Old Bibles, 
1888; Holland's Psalmists of Britain, i. 110; 
Maitland’s Essays on tho Reformation; Dyor's 
Lifo of Culvin, 1860; Dixon's IList. of Ohurch 
of England, vol. iv.; Dalton’s Lasciana, 1808, 
p. 844; Ninetoonth Oontury, April 1809 ; Notes 
and Querics, 2nd, 4th, and 6th sor, gs 

A. FP, 


‘WHITTINGTON, RICIIARD (d. 1428), 
mayor of London, was son of Sir William 
ittington and his wile Joan (Monasticon, 

vi. 740), Sir Robert Atkyns, the historian of 
Gloucestorshixve, in 1712 affiliated Whitting- 
1on to the family which acquired the manora 
of Pauntiley, near Newent, in that county, and 
Sollors Hope in Herefordshire, by marriage 
with the hoiress of John de Sollers towards 
the close of the thirteenth century. Samuel 
Lysons (1806-1877) [q.v.], in his ‘Model 
erehaat of the Middlo Ages’ (1860), gave 
rong. reasons for identifying his father with 
Sir William Whittington of Pauntley, who 
married (after 1366) Joan, daughter of Wil- 
liam Mansell, sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
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1818, and widow of Thomas Berkeley of 
Cubberley, who held the same office at least 
three times (List of Sheriffs, p. 40; Cal. Ing. 
post mortem, ii.172), “Whittington bore the 
arms of the Pauntley family with a mark of 
cadency and a difference of tincture and 
crest (Lysons, pp. 7, 9), and lent o largo 
aum of money to Philip Mansell, Joan's 
brother, in 1886 (Bnsanz, p. 176). A little 
difficulty is involved in the fact that though 
he can only have been the third son of Sir 
Williom and Joan Maneell, and hardly born 
before 1859, Whittington was already a sub- 
stantial London citizen in 1879 Ae ‘SONS, 
p. 98, pedigree). Sir William Whittington 
was an outlaw in 1859, and it has been sug- 

eated that his offence was marrying without 

icense Berkelay’s widow, who survived hin 
and died in 1372 (Cal. Ing. post mortem, U. 
917, 828, iii, 454), Their eldest son, Wil- 
liam, died without issue in 1398-0 (a. iit. 
285), leaving the estates to his next brother, 
Robert, whose descendants still hold Jand in 
Gloucestershire, 

Nothing is mown of Whittingion’s settle- 
ment and early lifein London. The legend 
converts the Dorsetshire Imight, his father- 
in-law, into a London merchant and his 
moatar, which Sir Walter Besant accepts 
as historical fact. But his first authentic 
appearance belongs to 1879, when he contzi- 
buted five marks to o city loan (Ritzy, 
p. 684). By trade a mercer, we find him 
supplying the household of the Earl of 
Derby, alterwarda Henry IV, with velvets 
and damasks (Wvrirn, iv, 169, 162-8), In 
1886, and again in 1387, he sat in the com- 
mon council as a representative of Coloman 
Street ward (Rinny, p. 686). Two yoars 
later he became surety to the chamberlain 
for 104, towards the defence of the city. 
In March 1893 he was chosen alderman 
for Broad Street ward, and served as sherilf 
in 1898-4 (5. p. 585; Fapyan, p, 688; 
‘Wvuir, iii. 66), “When Adam Bamme, the 
mayor of 1897, died during his term of 
office, the king appointed (8 June) Whitting- 
ton to fill his place until the next election 
(Feedara, vii. 866; Fanyan, p. 642), A 
month later Richard’s long-deferred von~ 
geance descended upon the Tords appellant, 
and Whittington had to assemble the city 
militia to accompany the king to Pleshy to 
arreat the Duke of Gloucester (Annales, p. 
208), It would be rash perhaps io infer 
that he was a thoroughgoing royal partisan, 
in view of his last instructions 10 the mom~ 
bers of his collage, directing them to pray for 
the souls hoth of King Richard and the Duke 
of Gloucester, ‘his special lords and pro- 
moters’ (Monasticon, vi, 740). In Ootober 
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he waa elected mayor for tho onsuing yeay, 
thus holding office continuously for a year 
and five months at oa time of groat oxcite- 
ment in the city, provoked by the king's 
arbitrary proceedings (I"ABYAN, p. 542), ig 
name hoaded the humiliating submission ox- 
torted from the citizens (GRudoxy, p, 100), 
Richard, when doposed, owed Whittington 
a thousand marks, which he was fortunate 
enough to get repaid (Wyz1n, i, Gt), Tig 
wealth made him very useful to Mlonry IV 
in his chronio pecuniary difficulties. The 
minutes of the privy council record his pro. 
sence with William Brampton, anothor citi- 
zen, ot a meeting on 15 Juno 1400, and thore 
‘was some idea of summoning him to a preat 
council in the following year on Privy 


him | Council, i, 122, 168), Ife furnished cloth of 


gold and other morcory for tho bridal outfits 
of Tenry’s danghiors marriod absond in 
1401 and 1406, and frequontly advanced to 
the crown largo sums of monvy on loan, on 
one occasion no less than 6,4004. (Iuxsons, p, 
87; Wrui0, ti, 442, 448, iit. 08; Ord, Privy 
Counoit, ii, 107,114), As mayor of tho staple 
at London and Calais and a collector of the 
customs and subsidy in both ports, ho held 
od security for tho ropaymont of his loans 
(Wom iii, 66; Duvon, Teaves, p. 829), 
enty V also borrowed from Whittington 
and gave him various proofs of his conf- 
dence, ontrusting the oxponditwre of tho 
funds set aside for the restoration of tho 
nave of Westminster Abboy to him with o 
singlo colleague, and forbic ding the mayor 
of 1416 to pull down any buildings in tho 
city without consulting Whittington ond 
three othors (Fadera, 1x. 70; Ord. Privy 
Counatl, ii. 109), But his kuiplthood is as 
logondary as his burning the royal bonds, 
hittington was mayor for the socond 
timo (third if his short tenuro of the oltico in 
1897 be counted) in 1{0U~7 (Rituny, p. 605), 
and for tho last timo in 1119-20 (20. p. 676), 
Lysons asserts (p. 50) that ho ropresonted 
London in one of tho parliamonis of 1416, 
but no roturns seom to exist (List of AMem- 
bers, i, 287-8), Tu his last yours ho was 
vory active in prosecuting tho Sorostallors 
of moat and sollers of dear alo (Cotton, MS, 
Galbo B 6). 

On & Sopt. 1421 Whittington mado his 
will (Lrsons, p. 80). le attendad the eit 
elections in the autumn of 1422, but died, it 
would seom, in the early days of the follow- 
ing March (¢. p. 71). lis will was proved 
onthe 8th of that mouth (#. p. 80). In 
accordance with iis directions he was buried 
on the north side of the high altar in tho 
church of §t. Michael de Patomoster-churelt 
in Riola, for whose collogiation ho pro- 
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vided; an epitaph in somewhat obscure Latin 
verse, describing him as ‘flos mercatorum’ 
and ‘regia spes at pres,’ is preserved by Stow 
(ui. 5). His tomb is said (72,) to have been 
rifled for treasure in the reign of Edward VI 
by the parson of the church, who abstracted 
the lead in which the body was lapped. 
It was replaced under Mary, but the tomb 
perished with the church in the great fire 
of 1666. “Whittington’s executors were in- 
structed by his will to sell the house he 
lived in close by the church with other pro- 
perty in tho city, and expend the proceeds on 
masses for the souls of himself, his wife, his 
father and mother, and all others to whom 
he was bound, Tho old house in Hart 
Street, off Mark Lane, which used to be tra- 
ditionally mown as Whittington Palace, 
would scem therefore to have no claim 10 
thet distinction. ‘There are several on- 
gesting of this house, which was pulled 
own early in the present century (Gent. 
Mag. 1796, uxyi. ii. 646; Lysons, p. a) 

Whittington married (Afonasticon, vi. 746) 
Alice, daughter of Sir Ivo Titzwaryn, 0 
inight of considerable landed proportyin the 
south-western counties, who on several occa- 
sions represented Dorsot and Devon in parlio- 
ment, by his wife Matilda or Maud Dargon- 
tein, one of the coheircsses of the well-known 
Hertfordshire family in which the ollice of 
= cupbearor was hereditary (luromins, 
i. 827-8, iv. 174; Onorrnrnvor, ii. 641-2), 
She must have predeceased her fathor, who 
died on 6 Sopt, 1414 and was buried in 
Wantage church, where his tomb remains, 
for he left only one daughter, Alianor, who 
became his heir (t.; AstmonD, ii, 285; 
‘Writ, iii 66). Apparently Whittington 
had no issue by her. 

Tho only portrait of Whittington ot all 
likely to bo anthentic is the illumination at 
the beginning of the copy of the ordinances 
for his hospital ot Mercers’ Tall which xe- 
apie him on his deathbed surrounded by 
his executors and bedosmon. It is engraved 
in the works of Malcolm (iv. 615), Lysons, 
and Besant. The face is long, thin, and 
smooih shaven. It has little or nothing in 
common with the portrait ongraved by 
Renold Se re vd early in the seven- 
teenth century, 6 chain of office in the 
latter is of sixteenth-contury design, and the 
original picture was probably a work of that 
age. In the first improssions of the engray- 
ing Whittington’s right hand rested upon o 
skull, but popular taste compelled Elstracko 
tosubstitute « cat in tho remainder, and the 
former aro now excessively rare (GRANGE, 
Biographical History, i. 03). The engraving 
in its second shape is reproduced in Lysons 
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and the ‘Antiquarian Repertory’ (ii, 348). 
Malcolm mentions a small portrait at 
Mercers’ Hall, which has since dianppeared, 
in which he appeared as a man of about 
sixty ‘in a fur livery gown and a black cap 
such as the yeomen of the guard now wear,’ 
and with a black-and-white cat on the left- 
hand side. The inscription, ‘R. Whittmgton, 
1586, suggests the possibility of its being an 
adaptation of a portrait of Robert Whitting- 
ton [g. v.], the grammarian. The present 
portrart at Mercers’ Holl is modern. It was 
engraved in Thornton's ‘New History, De- 
ae and Survey of London’ ( 178) 

itlington was a good type of the medize- 
val city magnate. There had no doubt been 
more distinguished mayors of London, Ile 
played a Jess prominent part in the affairs of 
the kingdom than Sir John de Pulteney [q.v.] 
or Six John Philipot [q. v.], and there is no- 
thing 10 show that lis contemporary repu- 
tation extended beyond the city. The chroni- 
clers of his time who wrote in the country 
never mention him by name. But his com- 
mercial success, unusually prolonged civic 
caxeer, and great loans to the crown seam to 
have impressed the imagination of his fellow- 
citizens 1f we may accept the evidence of his 
epitaph and the allusion to himin Gregory’s 
‘Chronicla' (p. 166), written not long after 
his death, os ‘thot fomos marchant and 
meroor Richard Whytyndono,’ In o sense, 
too, he was the last of the great medimval 
mayors, for the outbreak of the wars of the 
roses ushored in a poriod far less favourable 
to municipsl magnates. Yet hewould hardly 
have been permanently remembered had not 
his benefactions—mostly posthumous—aaso- 
cinted him with some of the most prominent 
London buildings,and one of the few medi- 
val foundations in the city which survived 
the Reformation. As that of the rebuilder 
of the chief prison and the founder of the 
principal almshouse in London, Whitting- 
ton’s name was a household word with the 
Londoners of the sixteenth century, when 
mony of the scanty facts of his life had 
already been forgotten, 

Childless, ond surviving his wife, Whit- 
tinglon wes froe to devote his wealth to 
public and pious objects. Ie arched over 
@ spring on the bank of the city ditch, and 
inserted a public ‘boss’ or water-tap in the 
wall of St, Giles, Ceipplogtte (Stow). This 
or a similar one at Billingagate gave Robert 
Whittington [q. the prammarian, his niclk- 
name of ‘ Boss’ (Lrsons, p. 52). In his Inst 
mayare ty Whittington defrayed great part 
of the cost of tha new library of the Grey- 
frinrs, on the north side of what was long the 
great cloistor of Christ's Hospital (Chron. of 
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Greyfriars, p. 18). “With others ho handed 
ore Toate hall to the corporation in 1411, 
and he opened Bakewell Hall for the salo of 
brondeloths (Lsons, p. 84; Busan, p. 169). 
By his directions his executors, one of whom 
was the well-lmown town clerk, John Car- 
penter (1870 P1441?) [q.v.], who compiled 
the ‘Liber Albus’ in Whittington’s third 
mayoralty (1419), obtained liconso to rebuild 
Newgate, which served as a city prison, on 
the ground that it was ‘feble, over litel and 
60 contagious of Eyre, yat hit caused the 
deth of many men’ (Fadera, x. 287; Tot. 
Pavl. iv. 870). They also contributed to the 
repair of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and the 
restoration end enlargement of the Guildhall 
(Stow, i261), But they were directod to 
use the bulk of his wealth for the foundation 
of o hospital or almshouse, and the col- 
legintion of his parish church of St. Michacl 
de Paternoster-church. Ie had taken somo 

reliminary steps in his lifetime, though 
Btow's authority for the statement that lio 
obtained a royal license in 1410 dovs not 
appear (Srow, ili, 8; of Lysons, B 81). 
In 1411 he gave land for the rebuilding of 
the church (Rrony, p. 578), Tis executors 
obtained the consont of the archbishop of 
Canterbury tothecollegiation of St. Michael's, 
which was an pra pel peculiar, on 
20 Nov. 1424, and on 17 and 18 Dee, issued 
a charler of foundation and regulations for 
a college dedicated to the Iloly Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, 10 consist of fivo privsts, 
one of whom was to be master. They wero 
to reside in a building newly erected cast 
of the church, and any masses for the souls 
of Whittington and his wife, his father und 
mother, Richard II, Thomas of Woodstock, 
and their wives (Monastioon, vi. 789-41). 
Further endowments and rules wero added 
on 18 Feb, 1426 (2. vi. 748). Reginald 
Pecock [q. v.] became master in 148]. The 
collage was suppressod in 1548, and the build- 
ing sold for 92., but its memory is kept alive 
by Oollege Streat. Simultaneously with the 
creation of Whittington College, the oxeou- 
tors founded (21 Dec. 1424) a hospital be- 
tween the church and Whittington’s house 
for thirteen poor men, one of whom was to 
be tutor, aud whose prayers were to be 
offered (or the souls of the persons mentioned 
above, and also for those of the parents of 
the founder’s wife See vi. 744-7), An 
illuminated copy of their ordinances is pre- 
served by the Mercers’ Company, who manago 
the hospital now removed to ILlighgato (ep, 
Livery Companies’ Commission, 1884, iv. 
80-44). 

Tt has been Whittington’s singular fate 
to become the hero of a popular tale which 
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has found an nitimato lodgment in the 
nursery, The Whittington of the old bal. 
lads, chap-books, and puppet play started 
life as a poor ill-treatad orphan in the wost 
of England, and made his way to London 
on hoaring that its strvats wero paved with 
gold, Arriving in a state of destitution, he 
atiracied the commiseration of a rich mo 
chant, one My, Wugh FitsWarren, who 
placed him as a scullion in his kitchon, 
whore he sullered greatly from the tyranny 
of the cool, tampered only by tho Iindnogg 
of his masicr's daughter, Mrs. Alice, From 
this state of misory he was presently roleased 
by a strange pioce of good fortune, It wag 
the worthy morchant’s enstom when sending 
out a ship to lot wach of Jug xervants vont ura 
something in it, in ardor that Cod might 
give him a grontur blossing, ‘lo tho fight 
of tho good ship Unicorn Whiltington could 
only contribute his cat, which ho had bought 
for a penny to keep down the vermin. in his 
gazret; but tho vessol happening to touch at 
an wilmown part of the Burbnry const, tho 
king of the country, whoxe place was ovor- 
run with rate and mica, bought the eat for 
ten timos moze than all the fevight bexides, 
Meanwhile her ownor, unconseious of his 
goad luek and drivon desperato by tho cook's 

]-usngo, sLolo away from Leadonhall Stroop 
carly in tho morning of All Llallows day, 
and left the city behind him, but as he 
rested at ITolloway he heard Bow hells ring 
out a morry peal, which sacmud to say: 

Turn agein, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. 


Wherenpon ho rotnrned to his pots and 
spity, and, the Unicorn soun coming in, mar- 
ried Mrs. Alico, and yose to bo thrice lord 
moyor of London and outertain Wonry V, 
aftor his conquost of Trance, ol a proat 
feast, in the course of which ho throw into 
the fire tho Iring’s bonds for thirty-seven 
thousand marks. Tho story of the vonture 
of a cat leading bo fortuno is in one fomn ox 
another yory widely diffused, 1b hea been 
traced in many countries both of southern 
and northern Hurope, and ocens ina Porsion 
version as early as tho end of the thirteontl 
century. The porm of tho story asoms sug- 
geated by the mention of tho custom of ship- 
mosters taking the ventures of tho poor whoxe 
rayers were thought io bring good Lnolt, 
tou and Clouston cluita a Beuldhistic 
origin for the tale, Ono of the reasons ad« 
duced in support of this view is that in soma 
of the older versions ihe cat is saved from 
ill-ircatmont by the person whoay fortune it 
is destined to make. ‘Tho Unglish version 
hag more in common with tbe Scandinavian 
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aud Russian forms of the story than with 
those current insouthern Europe, It stands 
almost alone, however, in selecting an his- 
torical personage os tho central figure. The 
‘legend’ of Whittington is not known to 
have been narrated before 1605. On8 Feb. 
1604-5 a dramatic version entitled ‘The 
Tlistory of Richard Whittington, of his 
lowe byrth, his gront fortune, as yi was 
plaied by the at bated servanis,’ was licensed 
for tho press (ARBOR, Stationers’ Registers, 
iii, 282), On 16 July 1605 o liconsa was 
granted for the publication of a ballad called 
€The vertuous Lyfe and memorable Death 
of Six Richard Whiltington, mercer, some- 
tyme Lord Maiour.’ Neither play nor ballad 
is Imown to have survived. ‘I'he cavliost 
extant references to the ‘Jegend’ Agure in 
Thomas Ieywood’s ‘If you know not me, 
you Imow nobody’ (act i. se. i.) published 
in 1606, and in Beaumont and Flotchor's 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ which ap- 
peared five years later. Both referoncos 
imply that serious liberties had been talon 
in the legend with the historical facta. The 
various attempts to rationalise the logend, 
by dragging in tho uge of the word ‘cat’ asa 
namo for ships carrying coals from New- 
castle, a mere humorous suggestion of Samuel 
Foote [q.¥.], or hy explaining ‘ cat’ as a cor- 
ruption of “the French achats, fall to the 

round whlon the real charactor of the story 
is recognised. Lysons’s defence of the his- 
torienl truth of the incident of the cat would 
hardly call for criticism if it had not been 
seriously revived in Air Walter Besant’s 
popular history of Whittington. Their 
corroborative proofs may be at onco dis- 
missed, Tho evidence of the portraits is of 
course worthless. The piece of sculpture 
found in an old house at Gloucuster said to 
have once belonged to the Whiltington 
family, and figured by Oarr (p. xvi), ropre- 
senie a small boy, not ‘a fine sturdy youth,’ 
carrying 4 nondeseript small animal, and 
there seems no satisfactory evidence for 
attributing the stone to the fifieenth century, 
The assumption that the cat carved on the 
front of Newgate when rebuilt after the 
great fire had oxisted on the building 
erected by Whittington’s executors rests on 
a mere mistake of Ponnant, 


Tho first aorious attempt to ascertain and 
bring together tho facts of Whittington’s life 
was mado by Samuel Lysons, ono of Lhe authors 
of tho Mepna Britannia, in ‘ Tho Model Morchant 
of the Middlo Ages’ (1860) ; very little oseapod 
him, but tho value of hia work ia marrod by his 
aecoptance of the legond an genuine biography. 
Tho lifo by (Sir) Wallor Bosant and Jamea Rico 
(1881; 2nd ed, 1894) adda u fow details from 
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tho City Archives, but adheres to Lysons's un- 
critical standpoint, and is little more than an 
expansion of his work without his reforences and 
documents. Tho chief original anthoritios are 
the following: Rotuli Parliamentorum ; Rymer’s 
Federa, original ed.; Ordinaneos of tho Privy 
Council, ed. Nicolas ; Calendarium Inquisitionum, 
post mortem ; Devon's Issnes of tho Exchequer; 
Return of Numes of Members of Purliament, 
1878, Lists of Sheriffs, 1898 ; Monasticon Angli- 
canum, ed, Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel; Annales 
Ricardi IT (Rolls Sories); Fabyan’s Chronicle, 
ed, Hillis; Gregory’s Chronicle and Chronicle 
of Greyfriars (Camden Soc,); Stow’s Survey of 
London, od. Strypo; Riley's Memorials of Lon- 
don, Also Brower's Life and Times of John 
Corpentor, 1856 ; Malcolm’s Londinium Redi- 
vivum ; Hutchins's History of Dorset, 3rd ed, ; 
Olutterbuek's History of Hortfordshire; Ash- 
molo’s History of Borkshire; Wylie’s History 
of Henry IV, Tho logend is critically examined 
in Thos. Keightley's Tales and Popular Fictions, 
1834, W. A. Glouston’s Popular Tales and Fic. 
tions, 1887, and by IT. B, Wheatley in the pre- 
faco to his edition of the ‘ History of SirRichard 
Whittington’ (By T. I. sro )for the Villon 
Society, 1885; compare also Reinhold Kohlor, 
Orion und Ocsident (ii, a and Raleton'’s 
Russian Folk-Tales. The earliest form of the 
story in tho British Museum Collection is a 
black-letter ballad of 1641, entitled ‘London's 
glory and Whittington’s renown; or a looking 
glass for the citizons of London ; being a remark- 
able slury how Sir Richard Whittington... 
camo to bo threo times Lord Mayor of London, 
and how his rise wus by a cat,’ The proso 
sorios begins with ‘The famous and remarkable 
Ilistory of Sir Richard Whittington, three times 
Lord Mayor of London,’ by T. H, 1666, aleo in 
black letter, a later edition of which hog been 
republished by the Villon Society, The story 
bocame & favourite subject of chnp-books whose 
imprints includo Edinburgh, Durham, Carlislo, 
and Nowenstle-on-Tyne, Carr's Story of Sir 
Richard Whittington, 1871, is a moder version. ] 
» T2, 

WHITTINGTON, WHYTYNTON, or 
WHITINTON, ROBENT ( 71, 1620), gram- 
marian, was born at Lichfield, and educated 
fixet at the school of St. John’s Hospital in 
that city (Short Account of tha Ancient and 
ModernState of Lichfield, 1819, p. 112), and 
afierwards under John Stanbridge cy vd in 
the school attached to the college of 8t. Mary 
Magdalen, Oxford. Tn April 1518 he sup- 
pie the congregation of regents at Ox- 
‘ord for Jaureation in grammar, which, was 
granted him on 4 July ensuing. At the 
same time he was admitied B.A. In his 
supplicat he represents that he had studied 
rhetoric for fourteen years, and taught it for 
twelve. This would point to his being horn 
not mneh later than 1480, On hislaureation 
he assumed tho title of ‘ Protovates Anglin,’ 
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® piece of arrogance which gave offence to 
other scholars, ‘in comparison with whom,’ 
says Fuller, ‘he was but a crackling thorn,’ 
A warfare of epigrams ensued hetween him 
and William Horman [q. v.], supported a 
Lily and Aldrich, the intricacies of whi 

have been unravelled with much ingenuity 
by Dr. Maitland (Zarly Printed Books, 


p. 415). The sobriquet of ‘Boss’ was be- | try, 


stowed on Whittington by his foes, in deri- 
siva allusion to a public ‘ boss’ or water-ta 
in the city of London which had been origi- 
nally set up by Richard Whittington [q. v.], 
and was called by his name. Whytynton is 
said by Bale to have been alive in 1680 ; but 
beyond that all is uncertain. His gram- 
matical treatises, along with those of his old 
master, Stanbridge, had a wido circulation 
Day-Book of John Dorne, vol. i.of the Oxford 
ae Society’s publications, p. 75). Ie do- 
scribes one of them as‘ iuxta consuotudinom 
Indi literarii diui Pauli.’ Several of these are 
of great value for illustrating the la 
and manners of the time. The chief of them 
arethefollowing: 1. ‘ Editio Secundadocon- 
aie Las grammatices,’ Wyn- 
kyn de Words, 1512, 410 (Bodl. Libr), 1 16, 
4to, 2. ‘De syllabarum quantitate,’ Lon- 
don, 1519, 4to (Hazlitt mentions an edition 
of 1518), 8 ‘Whytthyntoni editio: Declina- 
tiones nominum tam latinorum ae i 
corum, London, 1617, 4to (Bodl. Libr.) 
4, ‘Opusculum affabrum et recognitum. , 
de nominum generibus, London, s.a. 4to, 
5, ‘Editio de Heteroclitis nominibus et gradi- 
bus comparationis,’ Oxford, 1518, 4to (Bodl. 
Libr.); London, 1583, 4to, 6. ‘Accidentia 
ex Stanbrigiana editions’ togethor with 
‘Parvula,’ London, 1628, 4to, 7,‘ Vulgaria 
quedam cum suis vernaculis,’ &c., London, 
1521, 1525, 4to. Besides thesa he wrote ‘De 
difioultate iustitie servands in reip. admini- 
stratione,’ along with ‘De quatuor uirtutibus 
cardineis,’ both addressed to Wolsey, Lon- 
don, 1619, 4to. The presentation copies, in 
manuscript, are in the Bodleian Library, 
‘Whytynton was also the author of the 
following translations: ‘The thre booles of 
Tullyes fa ces bothe in latyne tonge & in 
englysshe,’ London, 1584, 8yo, ‘Tullius do 
Senectute hothe in latyn and englysshe 
tongs,’ London, s.a. (1585?), 8vo. ‘The 
Paradox of M. T. Cicero,’ London, 1540, 
16mo. ‘A fentefull work of Lucius Anneus 
Seneca, named the forme and rule of honest 
lyuynge,’ London, 1646, 460. ‘A fratefull 
worke of .. . Seneca, called the Myrrour 
or Glasse of Maners ...’ London, 1547, 
Svo. ‘Lucii Annei Seneem ad Gallionem, 
.. The remedyes agaynst all cosnall 
haunces,” London, 1547, 8vo, ‘De civili- 
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tate morum ... per Des. Erasmum.,, 
Roberto Whitintoni [sic] interprets,’ London, 
1554, 8vo, An earlier edition of this lest 
is said to have appeared in 1682 ( Bibliotheca 
Erasmiana, 1898, p. 29). 

[Editions of Whytynton’s Works in Brit. Mus, 
and Bodleian Libraries; Wood's Athone and 
Hist, et Antiq, ii. 4,6; Warton’s English Poo- 
, sect, xxv,; Bonao’s Rogistor of tho Univ, 
of Oxford, 1885, i. 86; Foster's Alumni Oxon, ; 
W. Carew Hazlitt’s Schoola, Schoolbooks, &c., 
1888, pp. 60-8; Briggemann’s View of tha ling- 
lish Editions, 1797, pp. 600, 661.) J, IL L, 

WHITTLE, PETER ARMSTRONG 
(1789-1866), Lancashire ontiquary, was born 
at Inglewhite in the parish of Goosnargh, 
Laneashiro, on 9 July 1789, and was edu- 
cated at tho grammar schools of Goosnargh, 
Walton-le-Dale, and Preston. To bogan 
business as a bookseller and printor at Pros- 
ton in 1810, and became an activo contri- 
butor to various journals, Ile was intelli- 
gent but ill-educated, and his works, though 
not without value, abound in errors, Ilo 
styled himself F.8,A., but was not a follow 
oft the Society of Antiquaries, Tn 1858 Tord 
Derby, as prime minister, gavo him a ponsion 
of 602, a ‘rt for ‘literary services,’ Aftor 

iving up business in 1851, ho lived at Bolton 
‘or anme years, and thon remoyad Lo Mount 
Vernon, Liverpool. Whittl, who was o 
Roman catholic, died on 7 Jan. 1866. Ie 
married, in October 1827, Matilda Honriatta 
Armatrong, and had two sons: Robert Clau- 
dius, author of ‘The Wayfarer in Lanca- 
shire,’ and Henry Armstrong, 

Te was the author of the following local 
histories: 1, ‘A Topographical Account, 
&c., of Preston,’ 1821; vol. it. 1887, 12mo (the 
first volume was published undor tho pseu- 
donym of ‘MarmadukeTulket’), 2. ‘Marina; 
or an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
foe Rey Lytham, and Blackpool, Preston, 
1881, 8vo(anon.) 8, ‘ Architoci ural Doacrip- 
tion of St, Ignatius’s Church, Preston,’ L883, 
4, é roca of St. Mary’s Cistorcian 
Church at Penwortham,! 8vo. 5. ‘ Listovical 
Notices of Hoghton Towor,’ 1816, 6, ‘An 
Account of &t. Marie’s Uhapel at Turny- 
halgh, 18651, 8vo. 7, ‘Blackburn as it is, 
1862. 8. ‘Bolton-le-Moors and the Town- 
ships in the Parish,’ Bolton, 1855, 8vo, 

[Whittle’s Proston, ii, 886 ; Mon of the Time, 
1866, p, 826; Johnstone's Roligious Iist. of 
Bolton, p. 177; Fishwick’s Lancashire Library, ] 


0. W. §. 
WHITTLESEY or 'WITTLESEY, 
WILLIAM (d. 1874), archbishop of Qan- 
terbury, though doubtless a native of the 
Cambridgeshire villago whose name he boro, 
studied at Oxford, where ho took his doctor's 
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eee 
degree in canon and civil law (Woop, i. 
188; Gopwxw). Tis choice of university 
moust have been decided for him by his 
maternal uncle, Simon Islip (afterwards 
archbishop of Oanterbury) [q. v.], to whom 
Whittlesey owed his education and much 
ecclesiastical promotion. THe was collated 
archdeacon of IIuntingdon in June 1837, 
according to a record quoted by White 
Kennett; but if this be correct, he was re- 
appointed by lettors patent on 20 June 1848 

co Novt, ii, 60). In the plague year 
tsi when his uncle becamo archbishop, 

Whittlesey was made (10 Sopt.) ‘custos’ of 

Potorhouse at Oambridge, but held this posi- 
tion only until 1861, Ile was a prebendary of 
Lichfield from 1850, and of Chichester and 
Lincoln from 1856, retaining the last down 
to his appointment as primate (7b. i. 628, ii. 
106). He had also 2 prebond at Tlostings 
(Tannor, p. 784). Along with his arch- 
deaconry and prabonds Whittlesey held the 
henefices of Ivychurch, near Romney (1852), 
Croydon (1863), and Oliffe, near Rochester 
(ib.; Anglia Sacra, i, 685), Tle is said to 
have acted for a time ag his uncle's proctor 
at the papal court, and was certainly sent 
on & mission there my ie king in 1858 -, ; 
Rot, Parl. ii, 252; fwdera, v. 747). Islip 
made him first his vicar-general, then dean 
of the court of archos, and finally secured 
his election (283 Oct, 1860) to the dependent 
see of Rochester, not, it would seem, with- 
out a bargain with the monks ge Nova, 
ii, 664; Registrum Roffense, p. 181; Hoox, 
iy, 224), The pope gave his consent. bi 
way of provision on 81 J ee and, 
owing to Islip’s infirmities, Whittlesey’s con- 
secration was quictly erformed in the 
chapel of the archhishop’s manor-houso at 
Otford, not a single diocesan bishop being 
present (7, iv, 226; Ln Nova, us) Two 
years later (6 March 1364) he was trans- 
lated by Islip's influenco (o the richer see of 
‘Worcester, but does not scem to have re- 
sided (7b. iii. 68; ef. Toox, iv, 226). 

After his uncle’s doath in 1866 Whittlesey 
can hardly have looked for furthor promotion, 
but fortune atill stood his friend. Langham, 
Islip’s masterful successor, accepted a cardi- 
nal’s hat without the royal permission, and 
had to resign, A. more colourless and pliant 
primate being dosiderated, the choice fell 
upon Whittlesay, who was according! 
translated to Canterbury by a papal ball, 
dated 11 Oct. 1868 (Lu Navn, 1.19), He 
received the tomporalities on 15 Jan. 1869, 
the pallium on 1 fel and was enthroned 
on 17 Juno, the vsual feast ee 
with on account of the plague, Whittlosey 
would hardly have made his mark in the 
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primacy, even if he had not very soon be- 
come a confirmed invalid. Ile was unable 
in Gonsequenies to take part in the defence 
of the church in the momorable parliament 
of 1871, and rarely left his quiet refuge at 
Otford (Winans, iii, 89; Toor, iv. 208), 
But the pressure of taxation upon the clerg’ 
became so heavy that he dragged himeelf 
up to London for the meeting of convoca- 
tion in December 1878, and ascended the 
ulpit of St. Paul’s to make his protest; but 
e had not proceeded far when he swooned 
in the arms of his chaplain, and was carried 
out and rowed to Lambeth (Parcnn, p. 880; 
Wirrins, iii. 97). Te lingered until 5 June, 
when he made his will, bequeathing his 
books to Peterhouse, and the residue of his 
property to his poor relations. lis register 
appears to give this os the day of his death 
& ia Sacra, i. 704; Lou Navn, i. 20). 
ut the record of Canterbury obits places it 
on the 6th (Anglia Saora, i. a he date 
in Walsingham (i, 817)—65 July—though 
the month is obviously wrong, rather con- 
firms the former statement. Perhaps he 
died in the night between the two dates, 
His remains were taken to Canterbury and 
buried in the cathedral near the tomb of 
Islip, between two pillars on the south side 
of the nave (Somnnr, Antiquities of Canter 
bury, pt. i, p. 184), Tis epitaph, inscribed 
on brass, remained legible about 1586, when 
it was read by Godwin; but only a fragment 
survived when it ‘was soen by Weever, who 
eee his ‘Tunerall Monuments’ in 
++» tumulatus 
Wittelesey natus gemmata luce, 


It was Whittlesey who obtained from Ur- 
ban V a bull exempting the university of 
Oxford from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Lincoln, 

The story in the ‘Continuation of the 
Eulogium’ (iii, 887-8) of the great council 
of prelates and Jords called after Pentecost 
(2 May 1874) to discuss 1 papal demand 
‘or & subsidy to be used against tho Floron- 
tines, in which the Black Prince is repre- 
sented as calling Whittlesey an ass, is dis- 

ed of, so far as the lniter is concerned, 
by the fact that he was on his deathbed at 
Lambeth when the scene is supposed to have 
taken place ot Westminster. Nor is this 
the only incredible foature of the incident aa 
there related, 

[Rot. Parl, Rymor’s Fodera, original edit., 
Walsingham's Historia Anglicana and the Eulo- 
gium Ilistoriarum (in Rolla Ser); Anglia Sacra, 
ad, Wharton; Godwin, De Presulibus Anglin, 
od, 1748; Wilkina'a Concilin Magnes Brilannie 
at Hibernies; Tanner's Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
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Britannivo-Libernica; Le Nove's Fasti Eeclosi 
Anglicans, od. Lardy; Parkor, Do Antiquitute 
Ecelesio ot Privilegiis Ecclosis Cantuarionsis ; 
Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Gatos 
J, 1~T, 


WHITTY, EDWARD MICTIAETL 
(1827-1860), journalist, son of Michas! James 
Whitty (q. a was horn in London in 1827. 
He was educated at the Liverpool Institute 
and at Hanover. About 1844 he becamo a 
reporter on the provincial proas, and from 
1846 to 1819 he was the writer of tho 
parliamentary summary of the ‘Times,’ To 
was the London correspondent of tho ‘ Liver- 
pool Journal,’ ond for several years served 
with George Henry Lowes, E, I*, 8, Pigott, 
and other distinguished wrilors on tho 
staff of the ‘Lender,’ Tis great powers 
of sarcasm were first conspicuous in the 
singularly vivid and vigorous sketches of 
the proceedings in parliament which he con- 
tributed to the ‘Teader.’ Tho preliminary 
essays began in its columns on 1f Aug. 
1862, and the first description of the debates 
by ‘The Strangor in Parliamont’ appoarod 
in the number for 18 Nov. in that year. A 
selection from them was published anony- 
mously in 185. a3 the ‘TJistory of the Ses- 
sion 1862-8: a Parliamentary Retrospect.’ 
These articles originated the superior kind 
of parliamentary sketch, and for pungoncy 
of expression and fidelity of description have 
never been surpassed. A second edition was 
entitled ‘The Derbyites and the Coalition.’ 
A reissue with introduction by Justin Mo- 
Carthy was called ‘St, Stophon’s in the 
Fifties’(1906), A brilliant series of roe 
Leader’ articles was collected in ‘The Go- 
verning Ulasses of Great Britain: Political 
Portraita’ (London, 1864; with additions, 
1859), The volume is said to have greatly 
impressed Montalembert, Tho phrase ‘tho 
governing classes,’ though previously used 
by Carlyle (Cromwell's Letters and Lainey 
1846, ii. 150), was identified with Whitty’s 
volume; R, B. Brough dedicated to him in 
1856 hig ‘Songs of the Governing Olasses,’ 

Before long ves ae with his 
old friends on the ‘Leader, and he asized 
the opportunity of sativising them in clover 
epieeermantie sentences in his noval of 
‘Friends of Bohomia, or Phases of London 
Life) which was written in o fortnight and 
sold for 501. poe, 1857, 2 vola.; New 
York and Philadelphia, 1861, with momoir), 
Whitty ‘wasappointed editor of the ‘Northern 
Whig’ carly in 1857, but the engagemont 
terminated abruptly in the spring of 1858, 
He returned for a time to London, and on 
the death of his wife and iwo childron 
emigrated to Australia to work on the 
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Se an 
‘Melbourno Argus,’ TLe diod nt Melbourne, 
at the house of a relative, on 21 Fob. 1860, 
A. fow years Inter o handsome monument 
sas oractad {a Lia momory by Barry Sullivan 
tho actor. 

Whitty possessed prent talent, and was on. 
dowed ‘ with a brillinnt style und a powerful 
battery of sarcastic irony’ (Zrish (Quarterly 
Review, vii. 385, &.) A sketch of him 
under tho name of ‘ Nod Wexford,’ by Jamog 
Tlannay, is in the ‘Cornhill Magnzino’ (xi, 
261-2; reprinted in Eavcnassn's Literary 
Recollections, pp. 823-4). 

[Athoneum, 12 May 1880, p. 661; Snundors, 
Otley, & Co.'s Oriental Budgat, 1 Juno 1860, p, 
122: Dublin Roviow, July 1857, pp. 1014; 
Jonffreson'a Novola und Novolists, 11. 402; ine 
formation from Maisy Whitty of Qoncordia, 
Biundollsands, Livorpool, Six Edward 2, Russell, 
and My, F. D. Finlay, | WwW, P.O. 


‘WHITTY, MIOMAKE TAMES (1706- 
1878), journalist, born in Woxford in 1796, 
was tho son of na malisier, In J821L hoe 
commenced his literary carver in London, 
and among his orrtiost friends woro Sir 
James Bacon and Coorgo Oruikshantk, Is 
was appointod in 182 to ho oditor of the 
‘London and Dublin Magnzino,’ and in its 
Arst volume appeared tho substance of tho 
work on! Robert Emmet,’ which ho published 
with a prelatory note signed ‘M, J, W,, 
about 1870, TTeromained oftif or of tho maga- 
zine until 1827, Irom 188 10 1820 he cons 
tributed largoly to Trish periodical literature, 
and wasan ardent wlvocato for catholic oman- 
cipation. Ilo publishod anonymoualy in 1824 
tive volumes of ‘Talos of Irish Lifo,! with 
illuatrations by Cruikshank, ‘Thoso stories 
dopictad the customs and condition of his 
feliow-countrymon, 

Whitty began his connection with Livers 
pool in 1829, whon ho accepted tho poat of 
editor of tho ‘Livarpool Journal,’ started 
in January 1880, Tle vacated this position 
in Vebruary 1836 on his appointmont og 
chiof constable of tho borough, To had 
previously boon ‘suporintondont of the 
nightly watch’ (Lroton, Memorials of Tivers 
pool, i. 560). During his twelve yoors' 
tenure of tho office ho porfaoted the ougani- 
sation of the police force and formed an 
olliciont flo brigads. On bis retiroment he 
was presonted by tho town council with 
the stim of 1,0007, in reengnition of his sox 
vices, 

Tis connection with tho ‘Liverpool 
Journal’ had not been wholly acvored 
during this poriod of his lity, and in 1848 he 
purchased the papor and resumed his literary 
work, For many yoors ho acted as the Liver 
pool corrospondont and agont of tho ‘Daily 
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News. In 1851 he was o witness before 
the parliamentary commission appointed to 
inquire into the Newspaper Stamp Act, and 
he vigorously advocated the abolition of the 
stamp act, tho advertisement duty, and the 
duty on paper. On the removal of theao 
imposts he issued in 1855 the ‘ Liverpool 
Daily Post,’ the first penny daily paper pub- 
lished inthe United Kingdom, in the columns 
of which during 1861~4 he zealously advo- 
cated the cause of the northern states. The 
eper assod out of his hands some years 
efore his death, but it has never ceased to 
hold a prominent place among the leading 
daily papers. ‘ Whitty’s Guide to Liver- 
pool’ was published from the office in 1868, 
The last fow years of Whitty’s life were 
spent in retirement at Prince’s Park, Liver- 
pool, Ile died there on J0 June 1878, and 
was buried at Anfield beside his wife, sister 
of E, B. Neill, London corraspondent of 
the ‘Liverpool Albion,’ Edward Michacl 
Whitty [q. v.] was their son. 
{Athoneeum, 14 Juno 1878, p. 768; eles 
jnformation.] W. P.O. 
WHITW2LL, JOIN GRIFFIN, Baron 
Howarp pn Watpun (1719-1707), [See 
Gru, Jon Grr.) 


WHITWORTH, OMARLES, Baron 
Wauirworrn (1675-1726), eldest of the nix 
sons of Richard Whitworth of Blowerpipe, 
and afterwards of Adbaston, Stalfor 
who married, on 15 Dec, 1674, Anno, daugh- 
ter of Francis Moseley, rector of Wilmslow, 
Cheshire, was born at Blowerpipe in 1675, 
and baptised at Wilmslow on 14 Oot. in that 
year, Ie was educated at Westminster (ad- 
mitted as a queen’s scholar in 1690), was 
elected to Trinity College, Oambridge, in 
1694, and became a fellow of that society in 
1700, having graduated B.A. in 1600, He 
‘was initiated into the arts of diplomacy by 
George Stapney(q, v.],and whilo William IIL 
wags still king he was, upon Stepney's re- 
commendation, appointed to represent Eing- 
lnnd at tho diet of Ratishon on 28 Feb.1702 

of, Addit, MS. 21661, ff. 27, 82), Aftor 
tepney, he is said to have undorstood the 
pore of the empire better than any Eng- 
ishman, Ile was appointed onvoy-extra- 
ordinary to Russia on 2 Sept. 1704, and re- 
tained the post for six years, In Sept, 1709 


he congratulated tho taar on his victory of | Eng! 


Pultowa. Poter soized the opportunity to 
demand the instant execution of all con- 
cerned in tho arrest and imprisonment for 
debt of his London ambassador, Matvéiev. 
Whitworth oxplainod how imponasible it was 
for his royal mistress 10 comply with the 
tears wis; but, tho oflenders having xe- 
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ceived @ nominal punishment and an act 
having beon passed by parliament for pre- 
serving the privileges of ambassadors, Peter 
was appeased, and was gratified by the Eng- 
lish envoy’s addrassing lim as ‘emperor’ 
(Votrarnn, Histoire de Russie, pt. i. chap. 
xix.) When Whitworth took his leave 
in May 1710 his ‘ czarish majesty’ presented 
him with his portrait set in diamonds (Lut- 
TRULL ; Stowe, MS, 228,f. 304). On his second 
mission 10 Moscow Catherine I, whom he had 
known in & much humbler station, was em- 
ae Walpole tells on the authority of Six 

uke Schaub {a. v.] how, after dancing a 
minuet with the envoy, she ‘squeezed him 
by the hand, and said in a whisper, “ Have 
you ioe little Kate P”’ 

In Feb. 1711 he was sent as ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotontiary to the 
tear and to the xing of Poland (as vicar of 
the ompire during the interregnum), During 
May and June he dates despatches from The 
Tague, Ilanover, Berlin, Dresden and Top- 
litz, On2July he wrote home from Prague 
and from 8 July to 25 Sopt. from Vienna, 
Ilis endeavours to overcome the remissness 
of the imperial court in making up their quota 
of troops for service under Marlborough were 
all in vain (Marunorovan, Despatohes, ed, 
Murray, vol. vy. passim). In Oct, he was with 
tho tsar at Carlsbad, and was afterwards at 
Dresden, Torgan, ilbing and Kunigsberg, 

2he was in Russia, 
from July to Sept. ot Kénigsberg or 
Schwodt, and in Dec, at Berlin, whence he re~ 
moved to Holland. On 80 April 1714 Whit- 
worth was appointed English plenipotentiary 
at tho congress of Baden, whero during tho 
following summer were ultimately settled 
the terms of peace betwean the emperor and 
the French king (7 Sept, ; Gannon, Zrattds 
de Pair, ii, App.) In 1715-6 he resided at 
Ratisbon as ‘minister’ to the diet; thenco 
in 1716 he went as envoy-exiraordinary and 
Penipownliey to the court of Prussia, Next 
car he was transferred to The Tague (whence 
@ sent accounts of rumoured Jacobite con- 
spiracies), but retumed to Berlin in 1719, 
9 Jan. 1720-1 he was created Baron 
Whitworth of Galway, and in Feb. 1721-2 
he was appointed, with Lord Polwarth, 
British plenipotentiary at the congress of 
Qambray (7). iii, 182), Tle voiced the 
lish protest — the recent secret 
treaty betwoen ‘Trance and Spain, and 
rocured the adhesion of Dubois to an- 
other troaty between Grent Britain, Spain, 
and France, Great Britain undertook to 
replace the Spamsh ships destroyed by 
Byng off Syracuse in August 1718, but se- 
cured highly advantageous commercial con~ 
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cessions, Whitworth’s chaplein at the con- 
gress was Richard Ohenevix [q.v.] This 
was his last diplomatic achievement. He 
settled in London, and was in 1722 returned 
to parliament as member for Newport in the 
Isle of Wight. His health, however, was 
not good; his physician, Dr. Arbuthnot, told 
Swift thathehad practically cured the ambas- 
sador’s vertigo by a prescription of Spe waters, 
but his illness recurred, and he died at his 
house in Gerard Street on 28 Oct, 1726. 
He was buried in the south aisle of West- 
minster A bbey on 8 Noy. (Onnsrer, Burials 
Register, p. 816). He married Magdalena 
Jacoha, countess de Vaulgremont, who died 
in 1784, but he left no issue and the peerage 
became extinct. His will, dated Berlin 
2-18 Maxch 1722-8, was proved on 1 Dec. 
by his brother, Francis Whitworth [see under 
‘Warrworra, Str CHARLES). 

Macky describes the ambassador as a man 
of learning and good sense, handsome, and 
of perfect address, A three-quarter-length 

ortrait by Jack Ellys (owned in 1867 by 
Bountess ela Warr) depicts him holding the 
hand of his youthful nephew, and a paper 
addressed to him as plenipotentiary at the 
congress of ene bCat. of National Por- 
traits, 1867, No, 897). From a large quan- 
tity of notes end memoranda that he left in 
manuscript but one piece has been selected 
for publication, ‘An Account of Russia as it 
was in the year 1710, by Oharles Lord Whit- 
worth, Printed ot Strawberry Hill, 1768, 
Horace Walpole, who wrote an advertisement 
for the book, obtained the manuscript through 
Richard Owen Cambridge [av] ; Oambridge 
bought it from the fine collection of books 
relating to Rugsia formed by Zolman, a secre- 
tary of Stephen Poyntz [q.v.] It was re- 

tinted in the second volume of ‘ Fugitive 

ieces' in 1762, and again in 1766 and 1771. 
Summary though Whitworth’s treatment is 
of a nities so interesting, his hook is of 
value, and is not unjustly compared by Wal- 
ole to Molesworth’s account of Denmark. 
The author infers great feats for the Russian 
arms from the ‘ passive valour’ and endu- 
rance of the peasantry. Tha account of the 
Russian naval yards (of which the personnel 

vas almost entirely English) at the end of 

9 volume is specially curious, Whitworth 

self was instrumental in 1710 in sending 
*a number of English gilass-blowers to 
ico. 
hirty volumes of Whitworth's official 
espondence are pee among the 
vera of Earl De la Warr at Buckhurst in 
ex, Many of his letters are among the 
aa ist, MSS, Comm, 2nd ond 
‘Opa, 
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[Walpole’s account of Whitworth prefixed to 
the Account of Russia, 1758; Goorge Lewis's 
Sermon preach’d at Wostram, 31 Oct, 1726, upon 
the death of Right Hon. the Lord Whitworth; 
G, E. C[okayne]’s Complote Poorage, viii. 181; 
Burke's Extinct Peerage, p, 582; Cole’s Athena 
Cantaby, xlv. 386; Welch’s Alumni Westmon, 
pp. 227, 289; Luttrell’s Bricf Hist. Relation, 
vi. 97, 491, 686, 690, 598; Boyer’s Reign of 
Anne, 1735, pp. 897, 808, 483, 608, 664; Swifts 
Works, ed. Scott, iv. 348, xvi, 428; Parl. Hist, 
vi. 792; Wentworth Papers, B, 11; Walpole's 
Royal and Noble Authors, ed, Park, v, 235, and 
Correspondenes, iii. 181, 187 ; Pinkerton’s Wal- 
poliana, 1798 ; Hist. Reg. Chron, Diary, 1726, 
p. 46, ef. 1728 p. 46; Notes and Quorios, 6th 
ser. ili. 420, 407, 7th ser. i, 80, 193; Monthly 
Review, xix. 439; Brit, Mus, Oat.; Stowe M88, 
228, 224, 227 (letters to Robothon); Addit, 
MSS. 28166 (letters to Sir J. Norris), 28902~16 
(to J, Ellis), 82740 (to Lord Walpole).] 3 





WHITWORTH, SrrOCHARLES(1714?~ 
1778), author, born about 1714, was the 
eldest son of Francis Whitworth of Ley- 
bourne, Kent, the younger brother of Charles, 
baron Whitworth [q. v.] Francis Whit- 
worth was M.P, for Minchond from May 
1728, He was spore agontleman usher 
of the privy chamber to the king in August 
1728, surveyor-general of woods and forests 
in March 1782, and socrotary of the island 
of Barbados ; these oflices he held until his 
death on 6 March 1742, 

Oharles Whitworth entered parliament for 
Minehead at the general election of 1747, 
represented that pocket borough in two 

atliaments until 1761, and then sat for 
Fletohingly from 1761 to 1768, when he was 
once more returned for Minchead, In Octo- 
bor 1774 he migrated to Hast Looe, but at 
the end of the year acceptod the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, and was chosen 
for Saltash the following January. ‘Whit- 
worth was a great student of parliamentary 
customs ; in May 1768 he was choson chair- 
man of ways and means, and, being renp- 
pointed at the meeting of the succeeding 
parliament in 1774, discharged ita duties 
until his death, He received the honour of 
knighthood on 19 Aug. 1768 (‘Townsnnn, 
Catalogue of ree and his namo appears 
in the list of those who voted for the expul- 
sion of Wilkes in 1769. He was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Gravesend and Til- 
bury fort (under Lord Ondogan) in August 
1758 (Gent. Mag.), and this command he 
held for twenty years until his death, "When 
the western battalion of the Kent militia 
was embodied on 22 Juno 1769, Whitworth 
became its major. Boing chosen one of the 
vice-presidents of the Socioty for the En- 
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couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, at its meeting on 28 Feb, 1755, 
he supported the socicty during the rest of 
his life. Having inherited from his father, 
who was the first of his family to settle 
there, the estate of Leybourne Grange, near 
Town Malling, in Kont, Whitworth resided 
there until 1776, when, with his eldest son's 
consent, he obtained a private act of parlia~ 
ment which enabled him to sell Leybourne, 
and he thereupon removed to Stanmore, At 
the time of his death ho was also seated at 
Blachford, Somerset. Ho died at Bath on 
93 Aug. 1778, 

Whitworth married, on 1 June 1749, 
Martha, eldest daughter of Richard Shelley 
who was depithy ranger of St. James's an 
Hyde Park, and chairman of the board of 
stamps at his death on 28Oct.1755. Whit- 
worth left four daughters and three sons, of 
whom Charles (1752-1825) [q, v.), the eldest 
son, became Narl Whitworth. Sir Francis, 
the second son, was a lisutenant-colonel in 
the royal artillery, and died on 26 Jan. 1806, 
aged 48; and Richard, who was a captain in 
the royal navy, was lost at sen, 

Whitworth compiled soveral works of 
raference, which, though useful in their day, 
havelong been superseded, They included: 
J, ‘Succession of Parliaments from the Re- 
storation to 1761,’ London, 1764, 12mo, 
2. ‘A Collection of the Supplies and Ways 
and Means from the Revolution to the Pre- 
sent Time,’ London, 1764, 12mo; 2nd edit, 
1765. 8. ‘A List of Lhe Nobility and Judges,’ 
London, 1765, 8vo. To the 1766 edition of 
David Lloyd's ‘ State Worthies’ Whitworth 
contributed the ‘Characters of the Kings and 
Queens of England.’ In 1771 appeared ‘The 
Political and Commercial Works of Oharles 
D'Avanant, collected and revised by Sir 
0. W.;’ and in 1778, the third odition of 
Timothy Ounningham’s ‘Tlistory of the 
Customa, Aids, Subsidies, &o,, of England, 
with several Improvements suggested by Sir 
0. W! 


[Burke's Extinct Peerage; Official Return of 
Members of Paslinment; Gent, Mag] nae 


WHITWORTH, OARLES, EHant 
Wuirworre (1752-1826), son and heir of 
Sir Charles Whitworth (a nephew of Charles 
‘Whitworth, baron Whitworth of Galway 
I V.]), was baptised ot Leybourns pa 

18 ‘He was edueated at Tunbridge school, 
his preceptors there including James Caw- 
thorn [g. v.] and ‘Mr. Towers’ (Tunbridge 
School dy ister, 1886, p. 18). He entered 
the first regiment of footguardsin April 1772 
as ensign, became captein in May 1781, and 
was eventually on 8 April 1783 appointed 
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lieutenant-colonel of the 104th regiment. 
His transference from military life to diplo- 
macy is not easy to explain, but in the 
account given by Weaxall, disfigured though 
it is by malicious or purely fanciful em- 
broidery, there is perhaps a nucleus of 
truth. Whitworth was‘ highly favoured by 
nature, and his address exceeded even his 
figure, At every period of his life queens, 
duchesses, and countesses have showered on 
him their regard, The Duke of Dorset, re- 
cently sont ambassador to Trance (1788), 
being an intimate friend of Mr. Whitworth, 
made him Imown to the queen (Marie- 
Antoinette), who not only distinguished 
him by flattering marks of her attention, 
but interested herself in promoting his 
fortune, which then stood greatly in need of 
such patronage.’ The good offices of the 

ueen and Dorset, according to this autho- 
rity, procured for Whitworth in June 1786 
his appointment as envoy-extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary to Poland, of which 
country the unfortunate Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski was still the nominal monarch, Ha 
was at Warsaw during the troublous period 
immediately preceding the second partition, 
Recalled early in that yeor, he was in the 
following August nominated envoy-extra- 
ordinary and minister-plenipotentiary at St, 
Petersburg, a post which he held for nearly 
twelva years. 

‘Whitworth was well received by Cathe- 
rine I, who was then at war with Turkey, 
but the harmony between the two countries 
was disturbed during the winter of 1790-1 
by Pitt’s subscription to the view of the 
Prussian gorenman that the three allies 
—England, Prussia, and Holland—could not 
with impunity allow the balance of power 
in Eastern Wurope to be disturbed. Pitt 
hoped by a menace of sending a British 
fleet to the Baltic to constrain Russia to 
make restitution of its chief conquest, 
Oczakow and the adjoining territory as far 
as the Dniesier, and thus to realise his idea 
of confining the ambition of Ruasia in the 
south-east as wellas thot of France in the 
north-west portion of Europe. The Russian 

vernnent replied by 20 uncompromising 
refusal to listen to the proposal of reatitu- 
tion. War began to be talkod of, and Whit- 
worth sent in a memorandum in which he 
dwelt upon the strength of the czarina’s 
determination and the great display of 
vigour that would be necessary to overcome 
it, In the spring of 1791 he wrote of 
French adventurer, named St, Ginier, who 
had appeared at St, Petorsburg with a plan 
for ree by wey of Cashmere, 
and in July he communicated to oe a 

Bo 
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circumstantial account of o plot to burn the 
English fleet at Porismouth by means of 
Irish and other incendiaries in Russian pay. 
In the moantime Pitt had become alarmed 
at tho opposition to his Russian policy in 
parliament, Burke and Fox both cies 
owerful speeches against the restoration o 
ezakow to the Porte, and early in April 
1791 a messenger was hastily despatched to 
St, Petersburg to keep back the ultimatum 
which Whitworth had on 27 March been 
ordered to present to the empress. His rela~ 
tions with the Russian court were now fora 
short poriod considerably strained, Onihe- 
rine, elated by recent victories of Suvarof, 
said to him with an ironical smile: ‘ Bir, 
since the king your master is determined to 
drive me out of Petersburg, I hope he will 
permit me to retire to Ponetentnnes 
Tooxn, Life of Catharine II, iii, 
radually, however, through the influence of 
Madame Gerepzof,the sistor of the favourite, 
the celebrated Zubof, and in consequence of 
the alarm excited in the mind of Cathorine 
by the course things were aoe in France, 
Whitworth more than recovered his position, 

Great Britain’s influence upon the peace 
finally concluded at Jassy on 9 Jan. 1792 
was, It, ia true, little more than nominal, but 
Whitworth obtained some credit for the 
achievement, together with the cross of a 
K.B,(17 Nov, 1793). “Wraxall’s statement 
that the relations between Whitworth and 
Madame Gerepzof were similar to those 
between Marlborough and the Duchess of 
Cleveland is utterly incredible (sae Quaz~ 
terly Review, Decanber 1886, p. 470). 

The gradual rapprochement between the 
views of Russia and England was brought 
about mainly by the common dread of any 
revolutionary infection from the quarter of 
France, and in February 1795 Ontherine was 
induced to sign a preliminary bina hy the 
terme of which she was to furnish the coali- 
tion with at least sixty-five thousand men 
in return for a large monthly subsidy from 
the British government, This treaty was 
justly regarded asa triumph for Whitworth’s 
diplomacy, though, unfortunately, just be- 
fore the date fixed for its final ratification 
by both countries, the czarina was struck 
down by mortal illness (february 1796). 
Paul I, in his desire to adopt an original 
policy, refused to affix his signature, and it 
was not until June 1798 that tho outrage 
committed by the French upon the order 
of the knights of St. John at Malta, who 
had chosen him for their protector, disposed 
him to listen to the solicitations of Whit- 
worth, The latter obtained his adhesion to 
gn alliance with Great Britain offensive and 
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defensive,with the objectof putting a stop to 
the further encroachments of France, in De- 
cember 1798, and tho treaty paved the way 
for the operations of Suvarof and Korsakof 
in Northern Italy and tho Alps, 

Whitworth was now at the zenith of his 
popularity in St. Potersburg, and Paul 
pressed the British government to raisa him 
to the peerage, Tho request was rendily 
complied with, and on 21 March 1800 the 
ambassador was mado Baron Whitworth of 
Newport Pratt in Ireland; but before the 
patent could reach him the czar had been 
reconciled to Napoleon. Irritated, more- 
ever, by the British seizure and retention 
of Malta, Paul abruptly dismissed Whit- 
worth, and thereupon commenced that angry 
correspondence which developed into tho 
combination of northern powers against 
Great Britain. 

In July 1800 the seizure of tho Danish 
frigate Freya for opposing the British right 
of search led 10 sirained relations with 
Doumark, and, in order to anticipate an: 
hostile move from Copenhagen, Whitwort 
was despatched in August on special mia- 
sion to that capital. To givo the greater 
weight to his ropresentations, a aquadron of 
nine sail of the line, with five frigates and 
four bombs, was ordered to the Sound under 
Admiral Dickson, The Danish shoro hat 
teries wore aa yet very incomplete, and Whit- 
worth’s argumonts forthe time buing proved 
effectual. He retumed to England on 
27 Sept., and on 5 Nov. was made a privy 
councillor, 

lis former friend, the Duko of Doraot, 
had died in July 1799, and on 7 April 1801 
he married the widowod duchoss (Arabolla 
Diana, daughter of Sir Charles Copa, bart., 
by Oatharine, fifth daughter of Cocil Bisho 
of Parham, who afterwards marriod Lo 
Livorpool), She was a capable woman of 
thirty-two, with atasto for power and plea- 
sure, says Wroxall, kopt ‘always subordi- 
nate to her economy,’ By tho death of the 
duke she came into possession of 18,0002, a 
year, besides the borough of Hast Grinatond, 
while Dorset Tfouse and Knole Park subse- 
quently passed into her hands, 

The peace of Amions was concluded on 
27 March 1802, ond Whitworth, whose 
means were now fully adequate to tho aitua- 
tion, was chosen 10 fill tho important post 
of ambassador at Paris, Ilia instructions 
were dated 10 Sept. 1802, and two months 
later he set out with o large train, being re- 
ceived at Calais with enthusinam; aconaider- 
ableporiod had elapsed since o British ambas- 
sador had boen seon in Franco. Io was 
presented to Napoleon and Mime, Bonaparte 
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on 7 Doo,, and six days later his wife was 
received at St. Cloud. The duchess, whose 
hauteur was very pronounced, had consider- 
able scruples about calling upon the wife of 
Talleyrand. As early as 28 Dec, Whitworth 
mentions in a despatch the rumour that the 
first consul was meditating a divorce from 
his wife and the aenmpeen of the imperial 
title, but during his first two months’ so- 
journ in Paris there seemed a tacit agree- 
ment to avoid disagreeable subjects. Napo- 
leon ignored the attacks of the English press, 
the retention of Malta, and the protracted 
evacuation of Egypt, while Englond kept 
silence as to the recent Trench aggressions 
in IDolland, Piedmont, Elba, Parme, and 
Switzerland. The British government were, 
however, obstinate in their refusal to quit 
Malia until o guarantee had been signed by 
the various powers ensuring the possession 
of the island to the knights of St. John, 
This difliculty, which constituted the darkest 
cloud on the diplomatic horizon, was first 
raised by Talleyrand on 27 Jan. 1808, Three 
days later was published o report filli 
eight pages of the ‘ Moniteur’ from Colone 
Sebastiani, who had beon sent by Napoleon 
upon a special mission of inquiry to Egypt. 
In this report military information was 
freely interspersed with romarke disparaging 
to England, in which country the document 
was plausibly interpreted as a preface to a 
second invasion of Egypt by the French. 
The Addington ministry consequently in- 
structed Whitworth, through the foreign 
minister Ilawkosbury, to stiffen his back 
against any demand for the prompt evacua- 
tion of Malta. On 18 Feb, Napoleon sum- 
moned the ambassador, and, after o stormy 
outburst of rhetoric, concluded with the 
memorable appeal, ‘Unissons-nous plutét 
que de nous combattre, et nous Paslacon 
ensemble les destinées du monde’ Any 
significance that this offor might have had 
‘was more than noutralised by the first con- 
sul’s observation, ‘Oa sont dea bagniclles’ 
(much commented upon in En land, when, 
in answer to reproaches about Malta, Whit- 
worth hinted at the augmentation of French 
power in Picdmont, Switzerland, and else- 
whero, 

Tho crisis, of oxtrome importance in the 
careor of Napoleon (‘il était arrivé,’ says 
Lanfrey, ‘a’ Pinstant le plus critique de sa 
carriére’) as well as in the history of England, 
‘was arrived at on 18 March 1808, the date 
of the famous scene between Napoleon and 
tho British ambassador at the Tuileries. At 
the close of a violent tirade before a full 
court, interrupted by asides to foreign diplo- 
matiste expressive of the bad faith of the 
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British, Napoleon exclaimed loudly to 
Whitworth, ‘ Malhour 4 ceux qui ne respec- 
tent pas les traités. Ils en seront respon- 
sables & toute l'Europe.’ ‘He was too 
agitated, says the ambassador, ‘to prolong 
the conversation; I therefore made no 
answer, and he retired to his apartment re- 
peating the last phrase,’ o hundred 
people heard this conversation (‘if such it 
can be called’), ‘and I am persuaded,’ adds 
Whitworth, ‘that there waa not o single 
person who did not feel the extreme impro- 
yelety of his conduct and the total want of 
ignity as well as of decongy on the occa- 
sion’ The interview was not, however, a 
final one (as has often erroneously been 
stated), Whitworth was received by the 
first consul once again on 4 April, when the 
corps diplomatique were kept naling for an 
audience for four hours while Napoleon in- 
spected knapsacks, ‘ When that ceremony 
was performed he reccived us, and I had 
every reason to be satisfied with his manner 
towards me’ (Whitworth to Tnwkesbury, 
4 April 1808), Napoleon wished to tem- 
porise until his preparations were a little 
more advanced, but the pourparlers hence- 
forth had little real significance. On 1 May 
an indisposition prevented the ambassador 
from attending the reception at the Tuileries, 
on 12 May ho demanded his eerors, an 
on 18 May Britain declared war against 
France, hitworth reached London on 
20 May, having encountered the French am- 
bassador, Andréossy, three days earlier at 
Dover (Gaxony, Traités de Paix, viii, 100- 
161). Throughout the trying scenes with 
the first consul, his demeanour was gene- 
rally admitted 1o have been marked by o 
dignity and an tmpassibilité worthy of the 
best traditions of aristocratic diplomacy, 

Trritated by his failure to stun him by 5 
display of violence (such as that which had 
so daunted the Venetian plenipotentiaries 
hefore the treaty of Campo Formio), Napo- 
leon did not hesitate to augpest in one of 
his journals that Whitworth hod been privy 
to the murder of Paul I in Russia, At St, 
Helena in July 1817 he alluded to him with 
calmness as ‘habile’ and ‘adroit, but he 
always maintained Lhat tho vir iva version 
of the celebrated interview of 18 March was 
‘ plein des faussetés ’ (cf, the account printed 
in Notes and Queries, lst ser. v, 818). 

After his return, not occupying a seat in 
either house of parliament, Whitworth sank 
for ten yoars into comparative insignificance, 
but in {a18, owing to his wife’s connection 
with Lord Liverpool, he was mado on 
2 March a lord of the bedchamber to George 
II, and on 8 June was appointed lord Jieu- 
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tenont of Ireland, in succession to the Dule 
of Richmond, a post which he held until 
October 1817. In the samo month he was 
created an English peer as Viscount Whit- 
worth of Adbasion; on 2 Jan, 1816 he was 
promoted to the grand cross of the Bath, 
and on 26 Nov. was created Baron Adbaston 
and Earl Whitworth of Adbnaston. After 
the restoration of the Bourbons in France, 
which as o political expedient he highly 
approved, he visited Paris in April 1819 
with the Duchess of Dorset and a numerous 
train. His official capacity was denied, but 
he was generally deemed to have beon 
charged with a mission of observation. He 
visited Louis XVIII and tho princes, but 
carefully avoided any interview with the 
ministers, Ile revisited Paris in the follow- 
ing October on his way to Naples, where he 
‘was received with great distinction, though 
polities! significance was again disclaimed 
‘or the visit, He returned to England and 
settled at Knole Park in 1820, his last pub- 
lic appearance being as assistant lord sewer 
at the coronation of George IV on 19 July 
1821. Ie diod without issue af Knole on 
18 May 1826, when all his honours became 
extinct. His will was poe on 80 May by 
the Duchess of Dorset, his universal legate, 
the Bersonelty being sworn undor 70,0002, 
The duchess died at Knolo on 1 Aug. follow- 
ing, and was buricd on 10 Aug, ot Withyam, 
Sussex, twenty-two horsomen following her 
remains to the grave. Her only son (ry hor 
first husband), the fourth Duke of Dorsct, 
heving died in 1816, her large property (osti- 
mated at 85,0002. per annum) was divided 
between her two sons-in-law, the Earls of 
Plymouth and Dela Warr. ‘ Kuole in Kent 
‘was judiciously bequeathed io the formor, he 
being the richer man of the two, on the ox- 
press condition that his lordship should 
expend 6,0002 per annum on this favourite 
residence of the Sackvilles for sevoral con- 
wae * (Sussoa: Herald, ap. Gent. Mag, 1826, 
ii, ; 

Wiseworth, according to Napoleon, waa 
a ‘fort bel homme’ (Mémorial de Sainte- 
Hélina, 0. 1862, p, 104, April, May, July 
1817), and this ee is confirmed by 
the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawronce, an 
engraving from which appears in Doylo’s 
‘Olficial Baronage,’ Thera is a very fine 
mezzotint engraving of this portrait by 
Charles Tuner, The original forms one of 
the small collection of British masters in the 
Louvre at Paris, A portrait of ‘Onptain 
Whitworth’ of much earlier date, ongrayod 
by R. Laurie after A. Grail, is identified 
by J. Ohaloner Smith as o portrait of the 
diplomatist (Mezzotinio Portratts, p, 809), 
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[The best account of Earl Whitworth hithortg 
available is that in the fiftieth volume of tho Bip. 
graphie Univorsello (Paris, 1827), by De Bony. 
champ. A very valuable supplement: to this jg 
‘Jingland and Napoleon in 1803, being tho Day. 
patehes of Lord Whitworth and others. , , 
from the originals in the Record OMico,’ ed, Osean 
Browning, London, 1887. Soe also Doyles 
Official Baronngo, ili. 664; Burke's Extiny 
Peorage, p. 688; G. E. Ofokayno]'s Complote 
Poerago, vili. 182; Times, 17 Muy 1825; Gont, 
Mag. 1826, ii. 74, 271, 647; Annual Register, 
1800, 1808, 1826; Wvraxall’s Ilist, Momoirs, 
1884, iy. 84 sq.; Pantheon of tho Ago, 1826, iii, 
600; Georgian Era, i, 660 ; Scott's Lifo of Nupo. 
leon, v. 89 8q.; Von Sybel’'s Fronch Revolution, 
1867, ii, 800 sq.; Locky’s Uist. of England in 
the Highteonth Century, y. 270 sq.; Alison’ 
Hist, of Europe, vols. iv. v. puasim; Lady Blen- 
norhngsot's Tolloyrand, 1804, ii, 69-63; Ram. 
baud and Lavisso's Ilist, Générulo, vol. vii, ; Mar 
tin’sTfist. doT'vanco depuis 1789), iii. 208-6; Lan. 
frey's Hist. de Napoléon Promior, 1862, vol. il}, 
chap. ix. ; Sorel’s Hurope ot In Réyolution Fran. 
gnise, 1892, vol. iy. passim, A conaiderablo por. 
tion of Whitworth’s diplomatic corrospondanes is 
prosoryod among the Addit, MSS, 28062-4 
(ti to tho Dnko of Locds, 1787-90), 38460 

. 480-2 (lottors to Joremy Bentham), 84490 
(lettors to Lord Auckland, 1700-06), 34432 (to 
tho Duke of Locds, 1700-01), aud 314937-62 (to 
Lord Gronvillo, 1791-3),] T. 8, 


‘WHITWORTH, Sin JOSEPII ie 
1887) baronot., mechanical engincor, the son 
of Charles Whitworth (d, 16 Jon. 1870), o 
schoolmaster, and oventually a congroge- 
tionalist ministor, first at Sholloy, Loouds, and 
thon at Walion, noar Liverpool, by Sarah, 
daughter of Josoph ILulse, was born at Stock. 
ort on 21 Doc, 1808, In 1815 hoe was sont 
vom his father’s school to William Vint’s 
academy at Idle, near Leods, where he ro- 
mained until he was fourtoun, boing then 
a with his unclo, a cotton-spinmer in 
erbyshire. ITe mastorod tho constrnetion 
of every machino in tho place, but, like Watt 
and Babbage, ho found that the machinery 
was very imperfect, ond truco workmanship 
in congogquonce very rare, The prospect of 
a rogular business partnorship wus not allur 
ing to him; he was alroady conscious of the 
true bent of his genius, and, boing unable to 
omancipalohimacifin a mora regular manner 
he ran away to Manchester. ‘hore in 182 
he entered the shop of Orighton & Oo., ma- 
chinists, a8 o working mechanic, ILis lat 
ambition was to be a good workman, ond 
he often in lator yoars suid thal the happiest 
day he ever had was when he first earned 
journeyman’s wages. 
In February 1825 he marriod Janny, 
youngest daughter of Richard Ankors, a fare 
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mer of Tarvin in Cheshire, and shortly ofter- 
wards entered the workshop of Maudslay & 
Co. in the Westminster Bridge Road, London 
[see Mavpetax, Hunry]. Maudslay soon re- 
cognised his exceptional talent, and placed 
him next to John Hampson, a Yorkshireman, 
the best workman in the establishment. Here 
Whitworth made his first great discovery, 
that of a truly plane surface, by means of 
which for all kinds of sliding tools frictional 
resistance might be reduced to a minimum, 
Afterintense and protracted labour at the pro- 
blem Whitworth ended by completely solvi 
it. The most accurate planes hitherto 
been obtained by first planing and then grind- 
ing the surfaca. ‘My first step,’ he says, ‘ was 
to abandon grinding for scraping. Talkin 
two surfaces os accurate as the planing too 
could make them, I coated one of them thinly 
with colouring matter and rubbed the other 
over it. Had the two surfaces bean true the 
eolboriag matter would have spread itself 
uniformly over the upper one. It never did 
ao, but appeared in spots and patches, These 
maried the eminences, which I removed 
with a scraping tool till the surfaces became 
radually more coincident. But the co- 
incidence of two surfaces would not prove 
them to be planes. If the one were concave 
and the othsr convex they might still coin- 
cide. I got over this difficulty by taking a 
third surface and adjusting it to both of the 
others. “Were one of the latter concave and 
the other convex, the third plane could not 


coincide with both of them. By a series of 


comparisons and adjustments [ made all 
three surfaces coincide, and then, and not 
before, knew that I had true planes’ (Brit, 
Assoc, Proc, 1840; Inst. Mechan, Engineers 
Proc. 1866; Presidential Address at Glas- 
gow). The importance of this discovery can 
hardly be overestimated, for it laid the 
foundation of an entirely new standard of 
accuracy in mechanical construction, 

On leaving Mandslay’s Whitworth worked 
at Holtzapffol’s, and afterwards at the work- 
shop of Joseph Olement, where Babbage's 
caloulating machine was at that time in pro- 
cess of construction [sco Bansscn, CHARLDS), 
In 1888 he yvoturned to Manchester, where 
he rented a room with steam power in Ohorl- 
ton Streat, and put up o sign, ‘Joseph Whit- 
worth, tool-maker, from London,’ thus found~ 
ing a workshop which soon became a model 
of a mechanical manulacturing establish- 
ment. The next twenty years were devoted 
mainly to the improvement of machine tools, 
including the duplex lathe, planing, drilling, 
slotting, shaping, and other machines. These 
were all displayed and highly commended 
at the Great Exhibition of 1861. A natural 


sequel to the discovery of the true plane was 
the introduction of a system of measurement 
of ideal exactness. ‘This was effected be- 
tween 1840 and 1850 by the conception and 
development of Whitworth's famous measur- 
ing machine. A system of planes was 50 
arranged that of two parallel surfaces the 
one can be moved nearer to or further from 
the other by means of a screw, the turns of 
which measure the distance over which the 
moving plane has advanced or retired. JEx- 
perience showed that a steel bar held be- 
tween the two plenes would fall if the dis- 
tance between the surfaces were increased 
by an incredibly small amount. For movy- 
ing the planes Whitworth used a screw with 
twenty threads to an inch, forming the axle 
of a large wheel divided along its cireum- 
ference into five hundred parts. By this 
means if the wheel were turned one division, 
the movable surface was advanced or retired 
sho of a turn of the screw—that is by 
zoboy of an inch. ‘This slight difference 
‘was found successfully to male the differ 
ence between the steel bar being firmly held 
and dropping, A more delicate machina, sub- 
sequently made and described to the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers in 18659, 
made perceptible a difference of one two- 
millionth of an inch. 

By means of this peiually perfected de- 
vice was elaborated Whitworth’s system of 
standard measures and gauges, which soon 
pee of such enormous utility to engineers. 

ut of all the standards introduced by Whit- 
worth, that of the greatest immediate prac- 
tical utility was doubtless his uniform 
system of acrew threads, first definitely sug- 

ed in 1841 i Minutes of Proo, Inst. 

‘vil Engineers, 1841, i,157). Hitherto the 
screws used in fitting machinery had been 
manufactured upon no recognised principle 
ox system: each workshop had a type of ita 
own. By collecting an extensive assortment 
of screw bolis from the different English 
workshops, Whitworth deduced os » com- 

Tomise an average pitch of thread for dif- 

‘erent diameters, ond also ¢ mean angle of 
65°, which he adopted all through the scale 
of sizes. The advantages of uniformity could 
not be resisted, and by 1860 the Whitworth 
system was in general use. The beauty of 
‘Whitworth’s inventions was firet generally 
recognised at the exhibition of 1851, where 
his exhibit of patented tools and inventions 
gained him the reputation of being the first 
mechanical constructor of the time. 

In 1858 Whitworth was eppointed a mem- 
ber of the royal commission to the New York 
Industrial Exhibition. The incomplete state 
of the machinery department prevented his 
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reporting upon it, but he made a journs 
through the industrial districts of the Unita 
States, and published upon his return, in 
conjunction with George Wallis (1811-1891) 
(q. ¥.], ‘The Industry of the United States 
in Machinery, Manufactures, and Useful and 
Ommamental Arts,’ London, 1861, 8v0, Whit- 
worth’s share consisted of the twelve short 
but interesting opening chapters devoted to 
machinery. 

In 18561 he was president of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, and at the Glasgow 
mosting delivered an address in which his 
favourite Praects were ably set forth, Me 
deplored the tendency to excessive size and 
‘woight in the moving parts of machines and 
the national loss by over-multiplication of 
sizes and patterns. Ie contemplated the 
advantage that might be derived from de- 
simalising weights and measures, a subject 
‘which led in 1857 to his paper ‘On a Standard 
Decimal Measure of Longth for Engineerin 
Work,’ His papers, five in number, enc 
one of which signolises a revolution in its 
subject, were collected in a thin octavo as 
‘Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Sub- 
jects, by Joseph Whitworth, F.R.8.,’ Lon- 
don, 1858. Whitworth had been lected to 
the Royal Society in 1857; he waa created 
LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1868, 
and D.O.L, Oxford on 17 June 1868, 

In the meantime, os a consequence of the 
Orimoan war, Whitworth had been requested 
by the board of ordnance in 1854 to dosign 
and fe an estimate for a complete set of 
machinery for manufacturing rifle muskets. 
This Whitworth declined to do, as ho con- 
sidered that experiments wore roguired in 
order 10 determine what caused tbe diffe- 
rence between good and bad rifles, what was 
the proper diameter of the boro, what was 
the best form of bore, and what the best 
mode of rifling, before any adequate mar 
chinery could be made. U ‘imatal the go- 
vernment were induced to erect a shooting- 

allory for Whitworth’s use at Fallowfield, 

anchestor, and experiments began here in 
March 1866, They showed that the popular 
Enfield rifle was untrue in almost, every par- 
ticular. In April 1857 Whitworth submitted 
to official imal a rifle with an hexagonal 
barrel, which in accuracy of fire, in ponetra- 
tion, and in range, ‘ excelled the Enfield too 
degree which hardly leaves room for com- 
parison’ (Times, 28 April), Whitworth’s 
rifle was not only far superior to any small 
arm then existing, but it also embodied the 

rinciples upon which modern improvements 

ave been based, namely, reduction of bore 
(45 inch), an elongated projectile (8 to 84 
calibres), more rapid twist (ono turn in 
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20 inches), and exireme accuracy of manu. 
facture, This rifle, aftor distancing all others 
in competition, was rajected by a war olfics 
committees ag being of too small calibro for 
a military weapon. Ton years later, in 1869 
(that is, just twelve years afler Whitworth 
had first suggested tho ‘4B calibro), o similay 
committee reported that a riflewith a‘45inch 
pore would ‘appear io be the most suilable 
for a military arm ’ (the Leo-Metford arm of 
to-day has a ‘803 bore). 

The inyentor found some consolation for 
the rostinations of official procodure in 
the factthatatthe me compotition promoted 
by the National Riflo Association in 1800 tho 
Whitworth rifle was adopted as tho best 
known, and on 2 July 1800 the queon opened 
the first Wimbledon meoting by firing a Whit. 
worth rifle from a mechanical rest at eran, 
of four hundred yards, and hitting the bull's. 
eye within 1} inches from its contro. Tho 
new riflo was adopted by the J'rench govern- 
ment, and was penorally usod for taxpet. 
shooting until thointroduction of the Martini. 
Henry, a riflo in which several of Whit 
worth’s principles wore ombodiod. 

In the construction of cannon he was 
eine succesful, but failod 10 secure their 
adoption, In 1862 he mado a riflod gun of 
high power (a aix-milo range with o 260-lh, 
shell), the proportions of which are almost 
the samo as those adoptod to-day, But this 
gun, despite iis unxivalled bnllistic powor 
was rejected by the ordnance board in 1808 
in favour of tho Woolwich pattern, wherob 
tho progross of improvomont in British ord. 
nanco was retarded for noarly twenty years, 

It was after the termination of this Pattie 
of the guns’ that Whitworth made the 
greatost of his lator discoverios. Lixporionca 
had taught him thet hord steel guns wore 
unsafe, and that the safeguard consiated in 
employing ductile stecl, A guu of hard 
steel, in case of unsoundness extlores 
whoreas a gun of ductile atoal indicates 
wear by losing its shape, but <ocs not fly 10 

1oces, Whon duetilo stecl, however, is cast 
into an ingot, its liability 10 ‘honoycomb’ or 
form air-calls is so great as almost 10 noutra- 
lise its sey Whitworth now found 
that the difficulty of obtaining o large and 
sound casting of ductilo steol might bo suc- 
cessfully overcome by applying oxtxremo prase 
sure to the fluid motal, while ho further 
discovered that such prossure could bost be 
applied, not by the stoam-hommer but by 
means of an hydraulic press. Whitworth 
steel, as it was stylod, was produced in this 
manner about 1870, and its special applica 
tion to the manufacture of bi pms was de- 
ssvibed by Whitworth in 181 (Lroa Tnats 
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Mech. Eng. 18765, p. 268). In 1883 the gun- 
foundry board of the United States, after 

aying o visit to Whitworth’s large works at 

penshaw, near Manchester, gave it as their 
opinion that the system there carried on 
surpassed all other methods of forging, and 
that the ‘experience enjoyed by the board 
during its visit amounted to a revelation’ 
(Report, October 1884, Washington, 1886, 
8vo, p. 14). 

At the Paris exhibition of 1867 Whit- 
worth was awarded one of the five ‘ grands 
prix’ allotted to Great Britain. In Sep- 
tember 1868, aftor witnessing the perform- 
ance of one of the Whitworth field-guns at 
Chilons, Napoleon IIT sent him the Legion 
of Honour, and about the same time he re- 
ceived the Albert medal of the Society of 
Arts for his instrumonts of measurement 
and uniform standards, On 18 March 1868 
he wrote to Disraeli, offering to found thirty 
scholarships of the annual value of 1001 
each, to be competed for upon a basis of 
proficiency in the theory and practice of 
mechanics. Next year his generous action 
and his merits a3 an inventor were publicly 
recognised by his being created a barons 
(1 Noy. 1869). 

His first wife died in October 1870, and 
on 12 April 1871 he married Mary Louisa 
(6.81 ae 1829), rye of Daniel Broad- 
hurst, and widow of Alfred Orrell of Cheadle. 
Shortly before his second marriage (though 
still votaining the Firs, I'allowfield, as his 
Manchester residence) he purchased a seat 
and estate at Stancliffo, near Matlock, 
There upon on unpromising site, amid a 
number of quarries, he consiructed a won- 
derful park, ond he acquired much local 
celebrity for his gardens, his trotting horses, 
and his herd of shorthorns. His iron billiard- 
table, 400 (remarkable for its true surface 
his lawns, catile pens, and stables were 
‘models’ IJlis interest in artillery was still 
unrelaxed, however, and he was continually 
making new oxperiments. He was the first 
to penetrate armour-plating upwards of four 
inches in thickness, and the first to demon- 
strate the possibility of exploding armour- 
sholls without using any kind of fuse. In 
1873 he gave to the world his own version 
of the points at issue with the ordnance 
department in ‘MMiscollaneous Papers on 
Practical Subjects: Guns and Steel’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo). The unfortunate treatment to 
which he was subjected was due in part, no 
doubt, to his plain and inflexible determina- 
tion, ‘Tle would not modify a model which 
he mew to be right out of deference to 
committeos, who, he considered, were in- 
comparably his inferiors in technical know- 
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ledge, and who, being officials, were liable 
to take offence at the plain spoaking of one 
who regarded official and infallible as far 
from synonymous. In 1874 he converted 
his extensive works at Manchester into a 
limited liability company. "Whitworth, his 
foremen, and others in the concern, twenty- 
three in number, held 92 per cent, of the 
shares, and had practical control; no good- 
will was charged, and the plant was taken 
at alow valuation. At the same time the 
clerks, draughtsmen, and workmen were 
encouraged and assisted to take shares 
(262. each), On 1 Jan, 1897 the firm was 
united with that of Armstrong’s of Elswiclr, 
with an authorised capital of upwards of 
4,000,0002, 

As he advanced in age Whitworth formed 
the habit of wintering in the Riviera; but 
he was not fond of going abroad, and in 
1885 he made for himeslf at Stancliffe a 
large winter-garden, hoping that he might 
thus be able to spand the winters at home, 
He passed one winter successfully in Derby- 
shire, but in October 1886 be went out to 
Monte Carlo, and there he died on 22 Jan, 
1887. Lady Whitworth died on 26 May 
1896, and, there being no issue by either wife 
the baronetcy became extinct, The secon 
Lady Whitworth was buried beside her 
husband in a vault in Darley churchyard, 

For many years before his death Whit- 
worth made no secret of his intention to 
dovote the bulk of his fortune to public and 
opal educational purposes, but died 

thout maturing any scheme, By his will 
and codicils, after pring a large life interest 
both in real and personal estate to his 
widow, aud making both charitable and 
pa legacies, he devised and bequeathed 

is residuary estate to his wife and his friends, 
Mr, Richard Copley Christie and Mr. Robert 
Dukinfield Darbishire, in equal shares for 
their own use, ‘they heing each of them 
aware of the general nature of the objects 
for which I should myself have applied such 
property.’ After paying 100,0002 to the 
Science and Art Depariment in fulfilment of 
Whitworth’s intention expressed in 1868 of 
permanently endowing thirty scholarships, 
the legutess, during the twelve years that 
elapsed after the testator’s death, devoted 
varioussums, amounting in all to 594,416, to 
educational andcharitablepurposes. Of this 
amount 198,648/, was given by them to the 
Whitworth Park and Institute, Manchester; 
118,816/. to the Owens ee (besides an 
estate of the value of 29,404/, given to tha 
college for hospital purposes); 60,1102. to 
tha Manchester Technical School; 30,4072 
to the Baths, Library, and other public pur- 
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poses at Openshaw ; 25,2182. to other Man- 
chester institutions and charities; 104,9062. 
to an institute, baths, and hospital at Darley 
Dale (in which Whitworth’s seat of Stan- 
cliffe was situate); 12,000 to the Technical 
Schools and other institutions in Stockport ; 
and 14,8487, to charities and institutions else- 
where. 

Whitworth’s mind was not that of a 
logician, but that of an experimentalist. 
A man of few words, he encountered each 
problem in mechanios by the remark ‘ Let us 
try? His experiments with rifles ore a 
striking example of the manner in which a 
mind of the highest inventive order gradually 
and surely advances towards its object. 
Tyndall said that when he began to work 
at firearms he was as ignorant of the rifle 
“as Pasteur was of the microscope when ho 
began his immortal researches upon spon- 
taneous genoration.’ In tho matter of gun- 
nery (like Darwin in some of his special 
investigations) he may be said to have 
proved all things in order to hold fast that 
which was good. The patience, the step-by- 
Btap Progeee of investigation, the certainty 
with which conclusions once fairly reached 
are grasped as implements, tho systematic 
form in which facts are marshalled and 
results arranged, all indicate, as in the case 
of « Darwin or a Pasteur, the capacity for 
taking pains over trifles, and the mastery 
of large principles, which go to mako up a 
gonius. 

An excellent full-length portrait of Whii- 
worth by L. Desanges is in the Whitworth 
Institute at Darley Dale; in the grounds 
adjoining stands a monolithic obelisk (soven- 
teen feet high), erected by the inhabitants 
in memory of Whitworth, and unveiled on 
1 Sept. 1804 ; upon the pedestal are portrait 
and other medallions. Portraits of Whit- 
worth appeared in the ‘ Tlustrated London 
News’ on 16 May 1868 and on & Feb. 1887, 
Whitworth’s exceptionally fitting motto was 
‘Fortis qui prudens.’ 

[Memoir of Whitworth in the Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1887-8, 
vol, xci. pt, i.; Instit, of Mechanical Engineers 
Proo, February 1887; Manchester Litorary und 
Philogoph, Soc. Proc. 19 April 1887; Nature, 
27 Jan, 1887; Biograph, ii. 455; Eclectic Engin, 
Mag. New York, ii. 42, xiv. 196 (by Tyndall); 
Wraser’s Mag, Ixix. 689; Trans, of the 

® 1887; Sir J, Emerson Tennent’s Story of 

Guns, 1864; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1716- 
3; Smiles’s Industrial Biogr.; Sutton’s Cat, 
sancashiro Anthors; Timos, 24 Jan, 1887; 
ichester Examiner and Times, 24 Jan. 1887; 
strated London News, 1887,i. 149; Dobrett’s 
‘onetage, 1887, p, 689; private information,] 
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WHOOD, ISAAO (1689-1752), portrait. 
psinter, born in 1689, practised for may 

oars ag & portrait-painter in Lincoln's In» 

ields, at was 6 skilful imitator of tho 
style of Knellor, Ile was especially patro. 
nised by the Duke of Bedford, for whom hg 
painted numerous portraits of mombers of 
the Spencer and Lussell families, now af 
‘Woburn Abboy; some of these wero copied 
by Whood from other painters, At Cam. 
bridge there are portrails by Whood at 
Trinity Oolloge, including one of Dr, Isano 
Barrow, and ot Trinity Tall, Tis portraits 
of ladios were some of tho best of that date, 
There is a good portrait of Archbishop ‘Wako 
by Whoot at Eacabath Palace, painted in 
1786. Some of his portraits wore engravod 
in mezzotint, notebly ono of Lanront Delyaux 
the sculptor, engraved by Aloxander Van 
TIncekken, “Whood'’s drawings in challe or 
blacklead axe interesting, Tn 1748 ho oxo- 
cuted asorios of designs to illustrate Butler's 
‘Tludibras.’ Whood died in Bloomsbury 
Squaro on 24 Tob. 1762, Tho portrait of 
Joseph Spence [q. ¥.] prefixed to his * Anca 
dotes’ was ongraved from a portrait by 
‘Whood. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotos of Paintors ol. Wor 
num, with manuscript notes by Gd. Scharf; 
Scharf’s Cat. of the Piet uros at Wolnrn Abboy; 
Redgravo’s Dict. of Artists; Ohnlonor Amith's 
British Mozzotinto Portruits.] . 0, 

1648), 


WHORWOOD, JANE (jf. 
royalist, was the daughtor of ono Ryder or 
Rythor of Kingston, Surroy, sometime au 
veyor of the alablos to James I (Onarx, Life 
of Anthony Wood, i. 227). In Soptember 
1634, at tho age of nineteen, sho moarriod 
Brome Whorwood, eldest son of Six Thomas 
‘Whorwood of Tolton, Oxfordshire (Cicnsznn, 
London Marriage Licenses, p. 1460; Tunvor, 
Fisitation of Oxfordshire, p. 212). In 1047 
oud 1648, when tho king was in cnptivily, 
Mas. Whorwood signalised horself by her 
efforts to communicate with him and to 
arrange his escape. Sho conveyed money to 
him from loyalists in London whon ho was 
at Tiampion Court in tho autumm of 1017, 
and consulied William Lilly the astrologor 
as to the question in what quarter of the 
nation Oharlos could best hide himavlf after 
his intended flight. Lilly recommended 
Iissex, but tho advice came too late to be 
acted upon (Lin, History of his Life and 
Limes, p. 89; of. Woon, p, 227), Mis, 
Whorwood consuliod Lilly again in 1648 
on the means of elfecting the ling’s escape 
from Carisbrooke, and obtained from a lock- 
smith whom he recommendod files and aqua- 
fortis to bo used on tho window-bara of the 
King’s chamber, but through yarious acci- 
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dents the design failed. She also assisted in 
roviding a ship, and on 4 May 1648 Oolonel 
Hemmond,the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
‘was warned that a ship had sailed from the 
Thames, and was waiting about Queen- 
borough to carry the king to Holland. 
‘Mrs. Whorwood, adds the letter, ‘is aboard 
the ship, a tall, well-feshioned, and well- 
languaged gentlewoman, with a round visage 
aa pockholes in hor face’ (Letters between 
Colonel Robert Hanunond and the Commitice 
at Derby House, 1764, 8vo, pp. 48, 45, 48; 
Lruty, p. 142; Hrurtnr, Charles I in the 
Isle of Wight, pp. 147, 165, 169). Wood, 
who had often seen her, adds to this de- 
scription that she was red-haired (Zi, i. 
997). After the frustration of this scheme 
Mrs, Whorwood continued to convey letters 
to and from the king during the autumn 
of 1648, and to hatch fresh schemes. She 
is often referred io in the King’s lettors 
under the cipher ‘N.’ or ‘716’ (Hrrxime, 
p. 240; Waasrarre, Vindication of King 
Charles the Martyr, 1711, pp. 142, 160, 
159-7,161-8), ‘I cannot be more confident 
of any,’ says the king in one of his letters, 
and in another speaks of the ‘long, wise 
discourse’ she had sent him. "Wood identi- 
fies Mra, Whorwood with the unnamed lady 
to whom the king had entrusted o cabinet of 
jewels which he sent for shortly before his 
exeaution, in order that he might give them 
to his children (Athene Owontenses, ii, 700, 
art, ‘Horbert’), But a note in Sir Thomas 
Herbert's own narrative states that the lady 
in question waa the wife of Sir W. Wheeler 
(Houpprr, Memoirs, od. 1702, p. 122). 

The dato of Mrs, Whorwood's death is un- 
certain, Tor cldest son, Brome, baptised on 
20 Oct. 1635, was drowned in September 
1667, and buried at Holton (Woon, Life, i. 
226). Lor daughter Diana married in 1677 
Edward Masters, LL.D., chancellor of the 
diocese of Exeter (4b, ii, 381, iii, 408), Ter 
husband represented the city of Oxford in 
four successive parliaments (1661-81), but, 
becoming a violent whig, was put out of the 
commission of the ee in January 1680. 
Te died in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
on 12 April 1684, ond was buried at Tolton 
on 7 ae (2b.i, 899, ii, 489, 460, 476, 528, 
iii. 98). 

[Turner's Visitations of Oxfordshire (Hazl. 
Soc.), 1871, p., 242; Life of Anthony Wood, ed, 
Clark; Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss; Lilly's Hist. of 
his Life and Timos, ed. 1822.] O, IL, F. 


WHYTH. (See also Warrn.} 


WHYTH, SAMUEL (1788-1811), school- 
master ond author, born in 1788, was natural 
son of Qaptain Solomon Whyte, deputy- 
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governor of the Tower of London. In anote 
to verses on himself Whyte says that ‘he 
was born on slup-board approaching the 
Mersey [and] Liverpool was the first land he 
ever touched’ (Poems on Various Subjects, 
8rded.) lis mother died after giving birth 
to him. 

‘Whyte's first cousin, Frances Chamberlain 
(her mother was sister of Whyte’s father) 
became the wife of Thomas Sheridan [q. vd 
The Sheridans were very kind to yte; 
indead, he termed Mrs, Sheridan ‘ the friend 
and parent of my youth.’ He was placed as 
& boarder in Samuel Edwards's academy in 
Golden Lane, Dublin (Giuznrt, Dublin, iii, 
200), His father died in 1767, and his estate 
pee to his nephew, who was Mrs, Sheri- 

an’s elder brother, Whyte receiving a lepacy 
of five hundred pounds, On 8 April 1758 
he opened a ‘seminary for the institution 
of youth’ at 75 (now 79) Grafton Street, 
Dublin. He described himself as ‘Principal 
of the Englisk Grammer School.’ Mrs. 
Sheridan persuaded her husband's sisters, 
Mrs, Sheen and Mre, Knowles, and other 
ladies to send their children to be taught, 
and, ‘thus favoured, young Whyte had a 
handsome show of pupils on first opening 
his school’ (Memoirs of Frances Sheridan, 
p. 88). Her own three children, the eldest 
notsoven, were among them. Oharles Iran- 
cis remained a fow weeks only, while Richard 
Brinsley and his sister Alicia were under 
‘Whyte's care as a schoolmaster for upwards 
of a year. 

hyte was proud ofhaying had thefamous 
Sheridan as a pupil, But in a footnote to 
pose 277 of the third edition of his poems 
e made 4 fanciful statement which is the 
origin of the myth about Sheridan and hig 
brother being styled by him ‘impenetrable 
dunces,’ Ile repeated the footnote story to 
Moore in after years, and Moore aided in 
diffusing it (Memoirs, i, 7). Miss Lefann 
has oxposed Whyte’s inaccuracy (Memoirs 
of Frances Sheridan, p. 85), while Sheridan’s 
elder sister, writing to Lady Morgan in 
1817, charges the schoolmaster of her child- 
hood with wilful misrepresentation (Lapy 
Monraan, Memoirs, ii. 61). On the other 
hand, We was prateful for the lindness 
he received from Thomas Sheridan and his 
wife, and made a substantial return when 
fortune frowned upon them. 

His first work was a ‘Treatise on the 
English Language,’ which thong peed 
in 1761, was not published till 1800, Ie 
wrote two tragedies and put them in the 
fire after Thomas Sheridan had undertaken 
to get thom represented. De was a fluent 
‘versifier, and some of his verses appeared in 
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1772 in a quarto entitled ‘The Shamrock, 
or Hibernian Oreases,’ practical proposals 
for a reform in education being appended 
(another odit, 1778, 8vo). Tis reputation 
had Jed to the offer in 1759 of the pro- 
fessorship of Enelish in the Hibernian Aca~ 
demy; but, thinking that Thomas Sheridan 
had been unfairly overlooked, he declined it. 
His custom was to make his pupils represent 
a play at the annual examination, and some 
became actore in consequences. Being blamed 
for this, he wrote in self-defence a didactic 
er, ‘The Theatre, which was published in 
T700. Whyte’s son, Edward Athenry, who 
had become his partner, collected his works 
in 1792, of which four editions wore printed, 
Oopies were given ag prizes to the pupils 
who distinguished themselves, while each 
one who fall short of the raquired standard 
received his engraved portrait. af 

After the union betwoon Grent Britain 
and Ireland the attendance at Whyto’s 
achool diminished owing to Irish paronts 
sending their children to England for their 
education, He dicd at 75 Grafton Street, 
Dublin, on 11 Oot, 1811. Lisson conducted 
the school till 1824, when he migrated to 
London and afterwards died thoro, 

Whyte’'s works, in addition to those 
momed above, included; 1, ‘ Miscellanen 
Nova, with Remarks on Boswell’s “ John- 
gon” and a Critique on Burger's “Leonora,” 
1801, 8vo, 2. ‘The Beauties of Iistory”’ 
8. ‘The Juvenile Encyclopedia’ 4. An 
edition of ‘Matho’ 6. An edition of ‘ TTol- 
berg’s Universal History” 6. ‘A Short 
System of Rhetoric,’ 7, ‘ Ilints to the Age 
of Reason’ 8, ‘Practical Hlooution.’ 

(Gilbort’s History of Dublin, iii, 200-10; 
Gentleman's Magazino, 1811, ii. 486; Alicia 
Lefanu’s Momoirs of Mrs, Frances Sheridan, 
pp. 82-6; The Junto, or the Interior Cabinot 
laid open.] BR 


WHYTEHBAD, THOMAS (1815-1848), 
missionary and poet, born at Thormanby in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire on 80 Nov, 
1815, was the fourth son of Henry Robart 
‘Whytehead (1772-1818), curate of Thor- 
manby and rector of Goxhill, by his wile 
Hannah Diana (d, 21 Nov. 1844), daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Bowman, rector of 
Orayke in Yorkshire. On the death of Wenry 
Robert Whytehead on 20 Aug. 1818, his 
widow removed to York with her you 
family. After attending the grammar sxiool 
at Beverley, and reading privately along with 
hiselderbrother Robert (1808-1808), omins 
was entered us a pensioner at St, John’s Col- 
lege, Oambridga, in October 1888, ITis uni- 
versity suonesses were remaxkablo. In 188 
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howas frst Bell scholar, in 1885 and 1886 hg 
won the chancollor’e Enplish medal with 
poems on the death of the Duko of Gloucesta 
and ‘The Empire of the Sea.’ In 1885 hs 
won the ITulsean prize, with an essay on ‘The 
Resemblance between Ohrist and Moses} in 
1836 he obtained Sir William Browne's gold 
medal for Latin and Groek opipgrams; on 
4 Feb. 1887 he was placed second in thg 
classical tzipos, and in March he was chogon 
senior classical medallist. On 18 March hg 
was elected to a followship at St. John’s Col. 
lege, which he rotained until his death, Ts 
graduated B.A, in 1837, and M.A. in 1840, 
aud was admitted at Oxford ad eundem on 
4 Dec, 1841, In Decomber 1889 he was on 
dained to tho onxacy of Iroshwater in the 
Tsleof Wight. During 1841 he composedan 
ode for the installation of the Dulko of North. 
umberland as chancollor of Cambridge Unis 
vorsity, which was sut to music by Thomas 
Attwood Walmisley [q.v.], and porlormed a 
the senate houso on 6 duly 1842, 

From childhood Whytvhead had boen yo. 
markable for his oarnost pioty, and aftor 
long consideration ho ronol ved (0 dovoto him. 

to mission work, In 1841 ho sccopted 
the post of chaplain to George Angust us Sel- 
wyn[q.v.], recently appointed bighap of New 
Zealand, and sailed on 20 Deo. 1811, Ie 
reached Sydney on 14 April 1812, but his 
health completely broke down, and, though 
hereachod Now Zcaland, ho died at Waimats, 
in tho Bay of Islands, on 10 Maroh 1843, 
Tle was unmarried, A memorial stono waa 
placed over his grayo at Waimnta, and o 
marble tablet exerted to him by his friend 
the Earl of Powis in the chapel of St. John's 
Collogo, near tho city of Auckland. In tho 
now chapel of St. Johu’s Oolloge, Uambridgo, 
which was complotod in 1809, a full-longth 
figure of Whytehoad appoars on tho rool of 
the choir (WinLts, Arehiteature and Tlst, 
vy of University of Cambridge, 188G, ii, 886, 


tyiehend wee a pool of somo morit 
The widely kuown hymn, ‘Sabbath of tho 
saints of old,’ is ono of sevon hymns written 
by him for holy wook, Almost his lust act 
was to translate this hymn and Kon’s linos, 
‘Glory to Thoo, my God, thia night,’ into 
Maori rhyming yorso. A. collection of his 
‘Poems’ was published in 18423 (Londo 
8vo). A second odition, ontitlod “Poetical 
Remains, with a memoir, including many of 
his letters, was ae by his nephew, 
Thomas Bowman W ylshiead, and appoared 
in 1877, with o proface by Bishop Towson 
(London, 8yo), In 1811 a sovioy of opistles 
on ‘Oollege Life: Letters to an Undorgre- 
duate, wore published at Onmbridgo alter 
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his death in 1845, under the editorship of 
Thomas Francis Knox [q.v.] A second edi- 
tion by William Nathaniel Griffin appeared 
in London in 18656. Whytehead’s two prize 

cams wore also printed in 1859, in ‘A Col- 
ection of the English Poems which have ob- 
tained the chancellor's gold medal” Oam- 
bridge, 8vo. 

[Memoir preflxed to Whytehead’s Poetical 
Remains, 1877; Pref. to College Life, 1845; 
Mission Life, 1878, pp. 376-90; Tucker's Life 
of Selwyn, 1879; Burke's Landed Gentry; 
Julian's Dict. of Hymnology, 1892; Toster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Stock’s Hist. of 
Church Missionary Soe. i, 480.] E. I, 6. 


WHYTE - MELVILLE, GEORGE 
JOHN (1821-1878), novelist and post, born 
on 19 June 1821, was son of John Whyte- 
Melville of Strathkinness in Fifeshiro, by his 
wife Cntherine Anne Sarah, youngest dangh- 
ter of Francis Godolphin Osh 
of Leeds, Robert Whyte [q. v.] was his 
great-grandfather, The novelist was edu- 
ented at Eton under Kente, and in 1839 re- 
ceived a commission in the 98rd highlandors, 
Exchanging in 1846 into the Coldstream 
guards, he retired in 1849 with the rank of 
captain, but on the outbrealr of the Orimean 
war in 1854 he volunteered for active service, 
and was appointed major of Turkish irregu- 
lar cavalry, Aftor peace was restored he 
devoted himself to literature and field sports, 
especially fox-hunting, on which he soon 
came to be regarded as a high authority. He 
married, on 7 Aug, 1847, Charlotte, daughter 
of William Hanbury, first lord Bateman, 
by whom he had one daughter; but his mar- 
vied life was unhappy. To thet misfortune 
perhaps may be traced the strain of melan- 
sholy which runs through all Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s writings. His literary powers, which 
he himself was always inclined to underrate, 
were considerable, and would have brought, 
him greater fame had circumatances required 
him to put them to moro diligont use. As 
Locker-Lampson remarks: ‘This notion of 
the smallness of his gift may have been fos- 
tered by his never having been a really needy 
man: he could always afford to hunt the fox, 
so the excitement of the chasse aux pidces do 
cent sous, which stimulates most authors, 
wos denied him.’ As it was, Whyte-Mel- 
ville devoted all the earnings of his pen, 
which must have been considerable, to phi- 
lanthropic and charitable objects, especially 
to the provision of reading-rooms and other 
recreation for grooms and stable-boys in 
hunting quarters. Locker-Lampson observes 

‘M Gonfdences’ (p. 382) that Whyte- 
Melville never sought literary society, pre- 
ferring the companionship of soldiers, sports- 
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men, and country poloes Porheps, had 
he been more assiduous in cultivating lite- 
rary men, his reputation as an author 
might have stood highor with the general 
public, though he could scarcely have been 
a greater favourite with readers of his own 
class. From his intimate acquaintance with 
military, sporting, and fashionable life, 
‘Whyte-Melville could deaf with it in fiction 
without any risk of falling into the ludicrous 
exaggerations and blunders which beset 
many writers who attempt to do so. 

After his marriage in 1847 Whyte-Mel- 
ville lived for some years in Northampton- 
shire, and then removed to Tetbury in Glou- 
cestershire, An acknowledged arbiter of 
hunting practice and 4 critic of costume, he 
was careless to a fault in hia own attire, 

Most of Whyte-Melville’s works were 
novels, though his volume of ‘Songs and 
erses’ contains some lyrics of charming 
vivacity and tenderness, and all his writings, 
though appealing chiefly to sporting men, 
have attractions for general readers also, 
owing to the lofty tone of chivalry which 
pervades them and the reverent devotion 
expressed for the fair sex, Throughout. all 
his works there is evident also an affection 
for classical lore, reflecting the training which 
‘Whyte-Melville received at Eton in the daya 
of Dr. Kents. 

Whyte-Melville was very fond of making 
young horses into finished hunters, but it 
‘was on an old and favourite horse, the Shah, 
that he met his death, On 6 Dec, 1878 he 
was hunting in the Vale of White Horse, 
the hounds had found o fox, and Whyie- 
Melville was galloping for a start along the 

headland of a plocghel field, Tis 

orse fell and killed him instantaneously, 

He was buried ot Tetbury. A bust was 

exacuted by Sir Edgar Boehm (Cat. Victorian 
Exhib, No, 1076), 

Whyte-Melville’s father, who is men- 
tioned in Locker-Lampson’s ‘Confidences,’ 
survived him for five years, dying in 1888; 
Strathkinness then passed to his kinsman, 
My, James Balfour, who esswned the name 
of Melville in addition to his own. 

Whyte-Melville’s published works aro as 
follows: 1. ‘Captain Digby Grand: on 
Autobiography,’ 1868, 2, General Bounce ; 
or, The ae and the Locusis, 1854, 
8. ‘Kate Coventry: an Autobiography,’ 
1856. 4. ‘The Arab’s Ride to Cairo,’ 
1858. 6. ‘The Interpreter: a Tale of 
the War, 1868. 6, ‘Holmby House: a 
Tale of Old Northamptonshire,’ 1860, 
7, ‘Good for Nothing; or, All Down JIill’ 
1861. 8 ‘Market Harborough, 1861, 
9, ‘Tilbury Nogo: an Unsuccessful Man,’ 
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1801, 10, ‘The Queen's Maries: a Romance | p 


of Holyrood, 1862, 11. ‘The Glndiators: 
a Tale of Rome and Judmn,’ 1863. 12, ‘The 
Brookes of Bridlemere, 1864, 13, ‘ Corise,’ 
1866, 14, ‘The White Rose,’ 1868, 15. 
‘Bones and I; or, The Skeleton at Homo,’ 
1868. 16.‘M. or N,) 1869. 17. ‘Songs 
and Verses,’ 1869. 18, ‘Contraband; or, 
A Losing Hazard? 1870, 19. ‘Sarchedon: 
a Tale of the Great Queen,’ 1871. 20. ‘The 
True Oross’ (a religious poem), 1873, 
Q1, ‘Satonella: a Story of Punchestown,’ 
1878, 22, ‘Uncle John: a Novel,’ 1874. 
93, ‘Riding Recollections,’ 1875, 24, ‘ Ka- 
terfelto,’ 18765, 265, ‘Sister Louiso; or, 
Woman's Repentance,’ 1875. 26. ‘ Rosino,’ 
1875, 27. ‘Roy's Wife,” 1878, 28. ‘Black 
but Comely,’ 1879 (posthumous). 

[Burke's Landed Gentry; Allibono’s Dict. ; 
Annvel Register; Baily's Mngnzino; Lockor- 
Lampson’ Confidences ; private informntion.] 

HEM, 

WHYTFORD, RICIIARD (7, 1495- 

‘1555 P), author. (Sea Wurrrorp. 


WHYTT, ROBERT (1714-1766), presi- 
dent of the Royal Oollego of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, second son of Robert Whytt o 
Bennochie, advocate, and Jenn, daughter of 
Antony Murray of Woodond, Perthshiro, 
was born in Edinburgh on 6 Sept, 1714, aix 
months after his {ather'sdeath. Having gra- 
dusted M.A. at St. Andrews in 1780, ho 
went to Edinburgh to study medicine. Two 
years before this he had succeeded, by the 
death of his elder brother George, to the 
family estate. Whytt devoted himself in 

articular to the study of anatomy under tho 

rat Monro, Proceeding to London in 1784, 
Whytt became 4 pupil of Ohesolden, while 
he visited the wards of the London hospitals, 
After this he attendad the lectures of Wins- 
low in Paris, of Boerhaave and Albinus at 
Leyden, Ife took the depreo of M.D, aot 
Rheims on 2 April 1786, On 3 June 1787 
a similar degree was conferred on him by 
the university of St. Andrews, and on 21 June 
he became o licentiate of tho Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh. On 27 Nov. 
1788 he was electod to the fellowship, and 
ee re nig as Phyacian. 

In 1743 Whytt published o paper in ihe 
‘Edinburgh Medical Issays’ entitled ‘On 
the Virtues of Lime-Water in the Oure of 
Stone’ This paper attracted much atten- 
tion, and was poblsien, with additions, 
separately in 1762, and ran through several 
editions, It also appeared in French and 
Germen, Whytt’s treatment of the stone by 
limewater and soap is now exploded, 

On 26 Aug. 1747 Whytt was appointed 
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a 
vofessor of the theory of medicine in Edt, 
burgh University, 1n 1761 ho published 4 
worl: On tha Vital and other Involunia; 
Motions of Animals,’ Tho hook attiraatg 
the attontion of the physiologists of Buropo, 
Whytt ‘threw aside tho doctrino of Stahl 
that tho rational soul is tho canse of all ip. 
voluntary motions in animals,’ and asoribed 
such movements to ‘tho effect of a stimulug 
acting on an unconscious sontiont principle? 
Ile had a vigorous controversy with Talley 
on the subject of this work, 

On 16 April 1752 Whytt was oloctod 
TRS. London, to the ‘Transactions’ of 
which ho contributed several papors, Ty 
1756 he gavo lectures on chomiatry in the 
university in placo of John Ruthorlord(1695. 
1770) lavf n 1764 ho published his grontest 
hook, § On erroas, Liyposhondrine, or Ilys. 
teric Disoases, to which ara profixed some 
Remarks on tho Sympathy of the Novyeg? 
This work was also translated into Tronoh 
by Achillo Guillaume Tio Baguo do Preals 
in 1767, In 1761 Whytt wos made first 
physician to tho king in Scotland—‘a post 
eposelly eronted for him’—and on 1 Bea, 
1768 he was' clociod prosidont of tho Royal 
Oollogo of Physicians of Mdinburgh ; ho held 
tho presidenoy till his death at Mdinburgh 
on 16 April 1766, TLis romains were accorded 
a public funeral, and wero intorred in Old 
Groyfriars churchyard, Tlo was twico mar 
ried, ITis frst wife, Ielou, sistor of Jomos 
Robertson (1720-1788) [q. v.], governor of 
New York, diod in 1741, leaving no children, 
In 1743 he marriod Louisa, daughter of 
Jomes Balfour of Pilvig in Midlothian, who 
died in 1761, By his second wile Whytt 
had six surviving childron. 

Besides tha works mentioned, Whytt was 
tho author of; 1, ‘An Masay on tho Virine 
of Lime-Wator in the Ouro of tho Atone; 
Edinburgh, 1752, 12mo; 8rd edit, Dublin, 
1762, 12mo. 2, ‘Vhysiologicnt Tesaye/ 
Edinburgh, 1765, 12mo0; 8rd edit, 1766, 
12mo. 8 ‘Observations on the Dropsy of 
the Brain, Edinburgh, 1708, 410, An edi- 
tion of his ‘ Works’ was issued by his son 
in 1768, and was translated into (forman by 
Ohristion Ehrhardt Kapp in 1771 (Loipzig, 
8vo), <A complete ligt of his detached papors 
will be found in Watt's ‘Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannicn.’ 

Whytt's son John, who changed his name 
to Whyte, became huir to the entailed eat ates 
of General Melvillo of Strathicinnoss, and 
took the name of Melville in addition to his 
own, Ile was grand{aihor of Captain Goorga 
John Whyio-Melville [q. v.] 

{Life and Writings of Robort Whytt, MD, 
by William Soller, M.D., in Tyna, of Royal Soo, 
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of Edinb,, xxiii. 99-181 (which obtained the 
Macdougall Brisbane Prize); Grant’s Story of 
the University of Edinburgh, ii, 401-2; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation; Scots Mag, 1768, p. 228; 
Brown's Epitaphs in Greyfriars hn yueds 
Burke's Landed Gentry, 1868; Bril. Mus. Cat. ; 
Wood's Hist. of Royal Coll. of Phys. el 
. 8-H. 


or WHITINTON, 
[See 








WHYTYNTON 
ROBERT (7. 1520), grammarian, 
‘Wuirrrveron. } 


‘WIBURN or WYBURN, PEROEVAL 
en ee P), puritan divine, born about 
588, was admitted a scholar of St. John’s 
Oollege, Cambridge, on Cardinal Morton's 
foundation, on 11 Nov. 1546, and was 
matriculated as a pensioner in the same 
month. Ile proceeded B.A. in 1561, and 
on 8 April 1652 he was elected and admitted 
a follow of his college. A man of oe 
protestant opinions, ; sympathised wit 
tho reforming tendencies of Edward VI’s 

vernment, and afler the accession of Mary 
fe judged it prudent to leave England. In 
May 1657 he joined the English con 
tion at Geneva (Zivre des Anglois, ed. Burn, 
1881, p. 10). On the accession of Elizabeth 
ho returnod io England; in 1558 he pro- 
coeded M.A., and in the same year was 
appointed junior dean and philosophy lecturor 
in his colloge, On 26 Jan. 1659-00 he was 
ordained deacon by Edmund Grindal (a rh 
bishop of London, and on 27 March 16 
he received pricai’s orders from Richard 
Davies (d. 1681) [q. v.], bishop of St. Asaph 
Srryrz, Life of Grindal, 1821, mp. 64, 58). 

n 24 Feb. 1660-] he was installed s pre- 
bendary of Norwich, and on 6 April 1661 
was admitted a sonior follow of St. John’s 
Qollege. In 1861 he occurs as holding the 
second prebendal sinll in the cathodral of 
Rochester, which he still possessed in 1589, 
but which he had resigned before 1502 (cf. 
Srrrra, Annals of the Reformation, 1824, 
i, 488, 602). On 28 Nov, 1661 he was 
installed 4 canon of Westminster. 

‘Wiburn tool: part, as proctor of the clergy 
of Rochester, in the convocation of 1662, and 
aubseribed the revised articles, On 8 March 
1563-4 he was instituted to the vicarago of 
St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn. In tho same year, 
however, he was sequestored on refusing 
subscription, and in order 10 maintain his 
family peployer! himself in husbandry, Ie 
was not, however, hardly dealt with, the 
ecclesiastical nuthoyities conniving at his 
keeping his prebends and at his prenatg 
in Saar (Sreypn, life of Grindal, PP. 145, 
146; Life of Parker, 1821, i. 483), 1566 


he visited Theodore Beza at Geneva and 
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Heinrich Bullinger at Zurich to represent 
the evil condition of the English church, 
and to solicit assislance from the Swiss re- 
formers. It was probably at this time that 
Wiburn wrote his description of the ‘ State 
of the Oburch of England,’ which is pre- 
served in the Zhirich archives. He was sus- 
pected by the English ecclesiastics of colum- 
niating the church, an accusation which he 
oe repelled, and which in a letter 
dated 25 Feb, 1568-7 he besonght Bullinger 
to contradict, 

In June 1671 Wiburn was cited for noncon- 
formity before Archbishop Parker, together 
with Christopher Goodman [q, v.}, Thomas 
Lever (a. v.], Thomas Sampson [q, v.], and 
some others, and in 1678 he was examined 
by the council concerning his opinion on 
the ‘Admonition to the Parliament,’ some- 
times erroncously attributed to Thomas 
Cartwright (1635-1603) [q. v.], which had 
apne in the preceding year [ses Witcox, 

Toms], Wiburn declared that the opinions 

ressed in the ‘ Admonition’ were not law- 

, but he was, notwithstanding, forbidden 
to preach until further orders (Stryrn, Life 
of Parker, ii, 68, 289-41; Life af Grindal, p. 
252; Pannor, Corresp., Parker Soc. p, 842 ; 
GrinpDAt, Remains, Parker Soc. p, ab He 
was afterwards restored 10 the ministry, and 
‘was preacher at Rochester. In 1681 he was 
one of the divines chosen for their learnin 
and theological attainments to dispute with 
the papisis. In the same year he published a 
reply to Robert Parsons (1546-1610) (gq: rl 
who under the name of John Howlet ha 
ventured to dedicate his ‘Brief Discourse’ 
to Queen Elizabeth, Wiburn’s treatise was 
entitled ‘A Checke or Reproofe of M, How- 
lets yntimely shreeching in her Majesties 
eares,’ London, 4to, Ilis zeal against the 
eran however, did not prevent him from 

i aire from preaching in 1588 by 
Axchbishop Whitgift Org Genren Life of 
Whitgift, 1822, i. 245, 249, 271, 550). He 
continued under suspension for at least five 
years, Towards the close of his life he 

ached at Battersoa, noar London, and, 

ing disabled for a time from the public 
dutios of his ministry by breaking his leg, he 
was sasisted by Richard Sedgwick. He 
died about 1606 at on advanced age, He 
‘was marricd. 


[Cooper's Athens Osntabr. ii, 449; Brook's 
Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii, 169-71; Baker's 
Tlist, of St. John’s Coll. ed. Mayor, i, 148, 286, 
201, 826; Lives appended to Clarke's Engl. 
Martyrologie, 1677, p. 168; Newcourt’s Repert, 
Eeclos, Lond. 1708, i, 684; Shindler's Rog. 
Rochester Cathedral, 1892; Hennessy's Novum 
Repertorium, 1898.] EI. 0, 
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““WIOHE. [Bee also Wroun.] 


WIOHE, JOHN (d, 1649), first bishop of 
Gloucester. [See Waxnwan,] 


WICHE, JOIN (1718-1794), baptas 
miniater, was born at Taunton, Somerset, 
on 24 April 1718, Tlis parents wore bap- 
tists; his eldor brother, George Wiche 
(a. 2 Nov. 1704, aged 78), originally 
mechanic, became steward of tho assembly 
yooma, Taunton, where his portrait, by 
Thorn, was placed by tho subscribers, John 
Wiche was baptised on 26 June 1784 by 
Joseph Jefferies, baptist minister of Taunton, 
from whom, and from Thomas Lucas, ba: tist 
minister (1721-43) of Trowbridge, Wiltshiro, 


he received his early education. By holp of | i 


the general baptist fund he studied _succes- 
sively at Taunton, Kendal, and Findorn 
academies, At Salisbury, whore he was 
assistant and then minister to a declining 
baptist congregation (1748-6), ho became 
acquainted and corresponded with Thomas 
Ohubb [q. ig In 1746 he went to London 
to consult Joseph Burroughs [q. v.] and 
James Foster ic - v,] about Joaving tho 
ministry. On their advico he becamo in 
December 1746 minister of a small genoral 
baptist, congregation ot Maidstono, and held 
this charge till death. Tis viows at this 
time wore Arian, but in 1760 ho became 
a Socinian, afier reading the anonymous 
‘Letter on the Logos, published in 1759, by 
Nathaniel Lardner [q. v.] With Lardner 
he corresponded from 1762, if not earlier, 
Lardner fenced with him about tho author- 
ship of the ‘Letter, but on 9 June 1768 
(six weelts before his death) wrote to inform 
him that the ‘Papinian’ to whom it hod 
been addressed was John Shute Barrington, 
first viscount Barrington [a. v.] Sometime 
atter Lardner'’s death Wiche obtained access 
to four of his manuscript sermons (preachod 
ae and ivanscribed and published thom 
as “Two Schemes of a Trinity, .. and tho 
Divine Unity,’ 1784, 8vo. Among his in- 
timate friends was William IVazlitt, father 
of the Srna who had boen presbyterian 
minister (1770-80) at Earl Street, Maid- 
stone, After the Birmingham riots of 1791 
he waited on seer Dundas (afterwards 
first, Viscount Melville) [q. v.], thon home 
secretary, with o deputation from Maidstone 
in Priestley's interest, Though his resources 
were scanty, he collected a considerable 
library, ee being his ‘only oxtrava- 
co,’ Wichedied at Maidstone on 7 April 
794. He married, in 1766, Blizaboth Pina 
(a. 1787), by whom he had six childron ; his 
eldest son, Thomas (d. 11 July 1821, agod 
68), became a London bookseller ; hig 
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daughtcr Mory marricd in Angust 1795 
John Evans (1767-1827) [q. v-], author of 
the ‘Sketch’ of Ohristinn denominations, 
Wiche's portrait, (no ongravor's name) jg 
given in tho ‘Protestant Dissontor's Maga. 
zine, 1797 : 

Do publishod, besides single scrmone and 
tracts: 1. ‘A Dofonce of, . . oat or's Sormon 
of Catholic Communion, By Vhilocathglj. 
cus,’ 1762, 8vo (anon., answered by Grant. 
ham Killingworth [q. v.]); and 2. ‘ Obsorva. 
tions on the Debaie . . . concerning the 
Divine Unity . . . addressed to tho Roy, 
E, W. Whittaker of Canterbury,’ 1787, 8yo, 
To Priostloy’s ‘“Thoological Ropository,’ 1786, 
vy, 88, he contributed ‘Obsorvations favour 
the Miraculous Concoption,’ signed 
‘Nazayacus;’ wrongly atizibuted by Thomag 
Bolsham ig. to Neweome Ono [a. st 

George Wiche or Wyche C76 ~1790), 
dissenting minister at Monton, Lancashire, 
from 1788 to 1796, when ho left tho miniehry 
aud emigrated to Amorica, wis John Wichel 


Ww, 
[Skotch Wy foshua] TToulmin] in Protostant 
Dissontor's Mngazino, 1797, p. 121; Monthly 
Ropository, 1821, p, 401; Rutt's Momoiz of 
Pricstloy, 1831-2, 1. 69, 93, 99, 305, givos ox. 
tructs from his correspondenco furnishod by John 
Evans, his grandson ; Ohristinn Roformor, 1836, 
Pp 617; Eyvons's Rocord of tho Provincial Assom- 

ly of Lancnghivo and Choshivo, 1806, p, 138; 
Evans's Vostiges of Protostant Dissent, 1897, 
pp. 168, 244.] 


WICKENS, Str_JONN ete el 
judgo, second son of Jamus Stophen Wickons 
of Ohandos Stroot, Oavencdish Square, by his 
wife, Anne Goodenough, daughter of John 
Maytor of Wintorbourno Stolk, Wiltshire, 
was born at his fathov’s houso on 18 June 
1815, Te was educatod at Mion (under Ds, 
Keate), where ho gainod tho Nowoastle, Sub- 
sequently he won in 1882 an opon scholar. 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford, nntriculating 
in the univorsily on 80 Nov. of that year, 
Ile graduated 13.A. with a ‘ double first? ia 
Michaclmas tom 183¢, and M.A, in 1889, 
bub was an unsuccessful candidate for o 
Balliol fellowship. Tlaving entored ot Lin- 
coln's Inn, he waa called to tho bay in May 
1840. Dis practico waa of somayyhat slow 
growth, but ho gradually oblainad repute 
tion asa conveyanoor and equity draftsman; 
and when in 1862 a numbor of leading juniors 
took silk, Wickons steppod at a bonnd into 
a large and lucrative oonvt business, which 
never doserted him. IIe was roiained in 
most of tho heavy cneey Anite of the day, 
and appeared froquently hofore the Tlouse 
of Lords and tho privy council, During the 
lator yoars of his carenr at tho bar he wns 
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equity counsel to the treasury, the duties 
connected with which post precluded him 
from applying for a sills gown even had he 
bean eo inclined. They were also deomed 
incompatible with a seat in the Touse of 
Commons, and he never figured as a parlia- 
mentary candidate. 

In 1868 he was made vice-chancellor of 
the county palatine of Lancaster on tho 
elevation of Sir W. M. James to a vacant 
lord-justiceship, In 1871 he was elected a 
bencher of his inn, and in April of that year 
was raised to the bench as vice-chancellor in 
succession to Sir John Stuart, and received 
the honour of knighthood in dus course, His 
sound knowledge of law, together with the 
great satisfaction he had given in the pala- 
tinate court, raised expectations which were 
not destined to be fulfilled, as his health 
broke down within a short period of his 
appointment, and he died at his seat, Chil- 
grove, near Ohichestor, on 23 Oot. 1878, 

During his short tonure of office, Wickens 
acquired o reputation for slowness and for 
too close an adherence to that case law, of 
which he was an acknowledged master; but 
he was famous for his intimate acquaintance 
with all matters relating to practice, and his 
jedpmente were rarely appealed from. At 
the bar he was chiefly renowned as an equity 
pleader and as a writer of opinions; but 
though no great spoaker, he possessed a gift 
of clear and vigorous oxpression, togothor 
with a trenchant, concise way of arguing a 
legal point, which rendorad his services as 
an advocaio of no inconsiderable value. In 
private life he was remarkable for the extent 
and variety of his literary knowlodge, and 
he was the object of the warmest regard both 
from his personal and professional friends. 
He was famed for wit os well as learning, 
and it was current rumour that his failure 
to obtain a Balliol {fellowship was due to 
some ill-timed display of the former tira 

Ife married, in 1815, Harriet Frances, 
daughter of William Davey of Oowley 
House, Gloucestershire, His daughter, Mary 
Erskine, is wife of Mx, Justice Farwell, 

[Feavee Alumni Oxon, 1716-1886; Lord 
Selborne's Momorials, 1st sor. vol. i,; Eton 
School Lista; Law Times, lyi. 11; Solicitors’ 
Journal, xviii, 20; Timos, 27 Oct, 1873 (con- 
taining an orronevis statement thut he won the 
Nowdigate prize at Oxford),] J.B, A, 


WICKHAM, [See also Wrxnnau.] 


WICKHAM, WILLIAM (1761-1840), 
pues eldest son of Ienry Wickham of 
lottingley in Yorkshire, 2 colonel in the lat 
foot guards, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Lamplugh, vicar of Cottingley, 
VOL, XXi, 
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was born at Cottingley in October 1761. 
TLe was educated at Harrow and at Christ 
Ohurch, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
27 Jan. 1779, obtained a studentship, and 
became intimate with Charles Abbot oe 
wards Lord Colchester) and William Wynd- 
ham Grenville (afterwards Lord Grenville). 
Te took his B.A. degres in 1782, and then 

roceeded to Gencva, where he studied civil 

w under Amadie Perdriau, ® professor in 
the Genevese university. Hethen graduated 
M.A, in Fobruary 1786. Ie was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in the ensuing 
Michaelmas term, and obtained a commis- 
sionership in bankruptcy in 1790, In Geneva 
he became acquainted with Eleonora Made- 
leine Bertrand, whose father was professor 
of mathematics in the university, and on 
10 Aug. 1788 they were married, She lived 
until 1886, 

Wickham’s early intimacy with Lord 
Grenville ond his Swiss residence and con- 
nections first bevagst him into public em- 





ployment. Grenville, then foreign secretary, 
made use of his services in a secret fore; 
correspondence in August 1798, and in 1794 
he was appointed superintondent of aliens in 
order to enable him to extend his forei 
communications, His letters were carefi 
kept from the knowledge of the diplomatic 
service generally, and only reached Gren- 
ville’s hands through Lord Rosslyn, In 
October 1794 he was sent to Switzerland 
on an exceedingly confidential mission, and 
the fact that he was thus engaged was os- 
siduously concealed from the foreign office, 
‘When the fact hecame known shout the end 
of 179 it excited great jeajousy and secrecy 
bans no longer attainable, Jo Robert Fitz~ 
gerald (then minister Bien ena to 
Switzerland) was recalled, ond Wickham 
was appointed chargé d'affaires during his 
absence, In the summer of 1796 Fitzgerald 
‘was appointed to Copenhagen, and Wickham 
became minister to the Swiss cantons. His 
correspondence in this post was moat exten- 
sive, and the information which he thua 
gathered forhis government proved very accu- 
rate and valuable, particularly in connection 
with the condition of Provence and the 
royalist movementa in La Vendée. Tle was 
in fact the government's principal apy on the 
continent, and his activity and success were 
so great that in 1797 the directory formally 
demanded his expulsion on the ground that 
he acted not as a diplomatic agent but as a 
fomenter of ingurrection reer pu Pan, 
Correspondance aveo la Cour de Pienne, ii, 
856). He was privately pressed to relieve 
the Swiss government from its embarrass~ 
ment by voluntarily retiring, and in Novem- 
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der be thought it wise to comply, and with- 
drew to Frankfort. 

In January 1798 Wickham returned to 
England and was appointed under-secrelary 
of state for the homadepartment, which office 
had been promised him some years before and 
kept temporarily occupied during his service 
in Bwitzarland, It was a busy and impor- 

tant post. His correspondance with Castle- 
reagh during the Irish rebellion fills a con- 
siderable part of the first two volumes of the 
‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount 
Oaatlercegh,’ and portions of it are also to 
be found in Rosa's ‘ Correapondence of Lord 
Cornwallis,’ Wickham wasalso private sccre- 
tary tothe Dukeof Portland. ITereturned as 
envoy to the Swiss cantons and the Russian 
and Austrian armies in June 1799, while 
still retaining his post at home, and was en- 
trusted with very extensive powers of nogo- 
tinting treaties and arranging supplies for 
the anti-rovolutionary forces. Ile travelled 
vii, Ouxhayon, Hanover, ond Ulm, and 
yoached Switzerland on 27 June, Ilis wife 
narrowly escaped capture at the batile of 
Ziivich, and was announced in the Paris 

apers to have fallon into the hands of the 
Franch, He was engaged abroad until, ay 
in 1802, he was appoinied on Abbot's ad- 
vice chief secretary for Ireland, Tle was 
then sworn of the privy council, and came 
into parliament for eytesbury, Emmett’s 
rising was the chief event of his term of 
office in Ireland, but the position was dis- 
tasteful to him, and he resigned early in 
1801. He would have been sent in 1802 and 
1808 as minister either to Borlin or Vienna, 
but for the objection made by those courts 
to his nomination on the ea of his being 
personally obnoxious to the French govern- 
ment, He accordingly retired from active 
service on a pension of about 1,8001 per 
annum. This was the conclusion of Wick- 
ham’s public career, except that for a short 
time (February 1806 to March 1807) ho was 
a member of the treasury board under Lord 
Grenville, and went on one or two missions 
to Germany in connection with subsidies, 
In 1807 he vetired into the country. Ie 
wos made honorary D.0.L. ot Oxford in 
1810, and died at Brighton on 22 Oct. 1840. 
His portrait by Fiiger belongs to tho family 
(Cat, Third Loan Lxhib. No. 86). 

The had one son, Horny Lowis Wioxnsm 
(1789-1864), who was born on 19 May 1789, 
was educated at Westminster and Ohrist 
Church; having been called to the bar from 
Lincoln’s Inn 113 May en ho was o 

“pointed receivar-ganeral of Gibraliar. Ife 
‘waa principal private secretary to Althorp 
_ when ¢hancellor of the exchequer, and from 
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1888 to 1848 waa chairman of the boards of 
stamps and taxes. Ilo publishod with his 
cousin, John Antony Oramer [e- vz), @ ' Dig. 
sertation on the Passago of Lannibal oye 
the Alps’ (2nd odit. London, 1828), and died 
in Ohosterfield Strect, Mayfair, on 27 Oct, 
1864 (Gent. Mag, 1864, ii. 791; Fowrne, 
Alumni Ovon, 1715-1886), His son, Wil. 
liam Wickham 831-1897), was M.B, for 
the Petersfiold division of Hampshire from 
1802 to 1897. 

[Correspondenco of tho Light Ifon. W. Wick. 
ham, 1870; Borvillo et, Barribre, Colloction dp 
Mémoires relatifa i. Ja Révalution lrangaise, vol, 
lili. ch. xxxiv, p. 00; Locky’s Tlistory of Rng. 
Jand in the Bightounth Centary; Lord Malmo 
bury’s Correspondonco, iii, 464, 581; Lord Col. 
chogtor’s Dinvy; Ann. Rog, 1841; Mémoires of 
Corrospondance do Mallot du Pan, ii, au) 


AH, 
‘WICKLOW, Viscount (d, 1780), [Seo 
under Ifowarp, Rann, 1638-1710, 


WIOKWANE or WYOHEHAN, 
WILLIAM pu (d. 1285), archbishop of 
York, was canon and chancellor of York 
whon on 4 Feb. 1262 ho was instituted to 
the rectory of lvinghoo, Buckinghamshire 
(Ran), Waltor Giflard [q, veh archbishop 
of York, haying died in April 1279, Wick. 
wane was olectud by tho chaptor to suceoed 
him on 22 Juno; he rocvivod tho king's 
assont on 4 July, and wont to tho popo for 
his pall. Nicolas IIT sot aside the election 
by tho chapter, but as of his own will con 
socrated him to York at Vitorbo on 20 Ang, 
On landing in England about 29 Sopt, he 
enused his cross 10 be borne boforc him in 
the province of Canterbury. John Peckham 
{9. vi} tho archbishop, ordorod that no food 
should be sold to him on pain of oxcommu- 
nication, and his official and his mon lind 4 
atruggle with Wickwano's parly and broke 
the cross (Wrxns), IZo war enthroned at 
York of Ohvisimos, In 1280 he began a 
visitation of his provinco, and was spocially 
cavoful in visiting ils monaatories. On com- 
ing to Durham he was rofised ndinission 
into the ecathodral priory, tho gato being 
forcibly kopt againat him, Standing in tho 
road, hopronounced excommunicationagninst 
the monks; appeals were made to Roma, and 
the disputo lasted during tho romainder of 
his life. Me again visited Durhem in person 
in 1288, and was aboul lo oxcommunicnte 
tho prior in tho church of St, Nicolas, when 
aome of the younpor citizons raised a iwnult; 
he was forced to fleo, one of his palfray's ents 
was cut off, and he is said to have been in 
dangor of his lifo, On A Jan, 1284 ho trans 
lated the body of St. William [soo Fur 
wnpnnar, WiLtrAw], archbishop of Yorks, in 
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Wiclif 
the prosence of Edward I, and with much 
state, and on the next day consecrated 
Antony Bek (d. 1810) (9. v.] to the sea of 
Durham, an act which ho is said to have 
regretted to the day of his death. Tnaving 
obtained the Iing’s Isave, he set out to lay 
his complaints against the convent of Dur- 
ham before the popo. On his way he foll 
sick of a fovor at Pontigny, assumed the 
Cistercian habit, and died there on 26 Aug. 
1286, The statement that he resigned his 
goo appears merely to refer to his assump- 
tion a? tho monastic habit during his lost 
illness, He was buried in the abbey church 
of Pontigny. : 

Emaciated in person, austore in life and 
manners, and sparing in expenditure, Wil- 
liom had o high reputation for sanctity, tool 
as little part as possible in civil affairs, and 
was industrious and strict in his administra- 
tion of his province and of his diocese, in 
which he consecrated many new churches, 
Miraclos, and specially cures of fever, are 
said to have beon wrought at his tomb, He 
made a beneficial rule, confirmed by the king 
in 1288, that each archbishop of York should 
leave a corlain amount of stock on the 
estates of the ace. Tle is said to have been 
learned, and to have written a book called 
‘Memoriale, apparently a kind of learned 
commonplace book (Barn) His register 
(1279-86), extant at York, was published 
by the Surtees Society in 1807, 

[Raino’s Fasti Ebor, pp, 317-27; Tres Seriptt, 
Hist. Dunelm. (Surtees Boe), pp. 68-69 ; 
Prynne's Records, iii. 286 ea 5 hyon, de Lanor- 
cost, pp. 121-2 (Maitland Club); Stububs’s Histo- 
rians of York, ti. 407-8, Wykes’s Chron. apud 
Ann. Monast. iv, 281, Matt, Westminster, iif. 53 
(all Rolls Sor.) ; Balo’s Soviptt. Gat, a x. aad 


WIOLIF, JOIIN (d, 1884), reformer, 
(See Wrontrrn,] 


WIDDIOOMB, ITENRY (1818-1868), 
comedian, born in Store Sbrect, TotLenham 
Court Noad, on 14 Feb, 1818, was the son 
of Joun Jispatzs Wrovrcosts or Wippr- 
cums (1787-186-4), a woll-known figure for 
many yoays in London, having been from 
1816 10 1853 riding-master ond conductor 
of ‘the ring’ at ee Amphitheatre. The 
elder Widdicomb, before he was at Astloy’s, 
had ‘played the dandylover in pantomime 
to the clown of Grimaldi at the old Coburg 
Theatro. Ho was to the last a wonderfully 
young-looking man, and was on excellent 
ring-master’ (BLANCHARD, Life and Reminis- 
cenaes, 1891, p, 1) “Tho unapproachable 
Mr, Widdicombo’ he is called in a note to 
the ‘Lay of St, Romwold,’ who ‘ preserved 
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the graces of his youth to an age only equalled 
by Tom ITill nd tho Wandering Jaw’ (In- 
goldsby Legends, 1804, iii. 86). Browning 
described him in a letter to his wife in August 
1846 as having » face ‘just Tom Moore's, 
plus two painted cheeks, a sham moustache, 
and hair curled in wiry long ringlets,’ When 
there was no evening performance at Astley’s 
ho was frequently seen at Vauxhall, He 
died in Kenninglon on 8 Nov. 1854 (Gent. 
Mag. 1861, ii. 406). 

‘Harry’ Widdicomb was entered by his 
father at fifteen as a clerk in the long room 
at the Oustom House, Aguinat his father's 
wish he left this employment in 1881, and 
obtained an engagement at the Margate 
Theatre under Saville Faucit. Tle jomed 
the Yorkshiro circuit under Down, but came 
to London in 1885 or scon after, and ob- 
tained an engagement under Andrew Ducrow 
[q. v.] When Astley’s was burned down he 
went to Liverpool and played leading parts 
as a low comedian under Malons Raymond, 
In March 1842 ho first obtained amploy- 
ment at o west-end theatre, being engaged 
idea Wobster ouig Buckstone’s 
absence in America, In 1845 he became 
joint manager of tho Sheffield and Wolver- 

ampton theatres with Charles Dillon, but 
three years Inter he retuned to London 
and was principal comedian ot the Surre 
Theatre from 1848 down to 1800, He 
fazed at first occasionally and then regu- 

vly under Fechter at the Lyceum; in 
‘Sarah's Young Man’ in August 1868, in 
Gilhert’s ‘Uncle Baby’ in November 1863, 
as first gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet’ in tho re- 
vivals of ‘ [Tamlet ’in January 186] and Ma; 
1864, in the ‘King’s Butterfly’ in the fol- 
lowing October, as Jacques Strop in the 
‘Roadside Inn’ to Fechter'’s Macaire in Janu- 
ary 1865, as Craigengelt in the ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor’ in January 1866, and ss 
Moneypenny iu Boucicault’s ‘Long Strike’ 
in the ensuing September. He was last 
soon during 1867 at the Holborn Theatre, 

Widdicomb never attained to the front 
rank, but he had a considerable fund of origi- 
nal humour and power of facial expression. 
He died in Kennington Park Road on 6 April 
1868, and was buried at Norwood, 

[Bra, 12 April 1869; Gent, Mag. 1868, i. 689; 
Era Almanac, 1871, p. 14; Daily Telegraph, 
7 April 1868; Blanchard’s Reminiecences, p. 
858 ; Lottors of Robert Browning, 1899, 11. 432; 
Frost's Oreus Life, 1876 ; Panet 10 Muy 1899, 
p.226 ; The Bon Gaultier Ballads, 1866, passim, | 
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WIDDOWES, GILES (1688 P-1645), 
divine, born about 1588, son of Thomas 
Widdowes of Micklgton, Ciauestoabire; 
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was probably matriculated at Oriel College, 
Oxford. in 1608-4 (but thare are no records 
of Oriel matriculations at that date), gra- 
duated B.A, at Oxford on 25 Feb. 1608, M. A. 
on 27 Jan. 1614, was fellow of Orielin 1610- 
1621, and therein was tutor to Prynne, with 
swhom he afterwardsengngad in controversy. 
Born in the parish in which Endymion 
Porter [q. v.] lived, ha was patronised by 
him in Inter years (of. Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 4 Feb. 1689). In 1619 he became 
rector of St. Martin Carfox, Oxford, and, 
after resigning his followship at Oriol, ho 
became vice-principal of Gloucester all, 
He was also chaplain to Kathorine, duchesa 
of Buckingham (preface to the Sehismatiea? 
Puritan, 1681), and was highly thought of 
by Laud (Canterburie's Doome, p. 72). In 
1680 he published o sermon preached ot 
Witney ‘concorning the lawfulness of church. 
authority, for ordaining aud commanding of 
ritea and ceremonies to beautify the church,’ 
under tho title of ‘The Schismatical Puri- 
ton’ (1st ed, 1630; 2nd ed, 1681), It was 
answered by Prynne in an appendix to his 
‘ Anti-Arminianiam' (2nd od, 15m). Wid- 
dowes replied in ‘The Lawless Kneoless 
Schismatical Puritan’ (Oxford, 1681), dedi- 
caied to Endymion Porter, in which ho 
defended the church’s order of bowing ot the 
HolyName. This Pryune answored in ‘ Lame 
Giles his Ilaltings’ (1681), IZis sermons 
at Carfax, though popular among the royal- 
isla and goldiery, caused occasional riots 
among the puritan youths, At Land's trial 
it was stated that he had set up a window in 
his church with a crucifix on it. IIo was 
generous to the poor, a strong antisobba- 
tarian, dancing with his flock on Whit-Sun- 
day, and worlcod poneiely in_his parish 
during the siege of Oxford. ITe died on 
4 Feb, 1644-5, and was buried in the chancel 
of his church, 

Wood describes him os ‘a harmless and 
honest man, a noted disputant, well read in 
the schoolmen, and os conformable to and 
zealous in the ostablished discipline of the 
church of England as any person of his 
time, yet of so odd and strango parts that 
few or nons could be compared with him,’ 

Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Wood's 
Athens and Fasti; Cal, State Papors, Dom.; 
Land’s Works; Atkyns's Gloucestershire; Tat 
cher’s Church of St, Martin rel. 


I, H. 
WIDDRINGTON, RALPI (d, 1688), 
regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
younger son of Lewis Widdringion and 

wother of Sir Thomas Widdrington [q. vh 
was born at Stamfordham Notikumbouian A 
and educated at Ohvist’s College, Oambridge, 
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Ile must have beon a college Aequinintanoe of 
Milton’s, whose ‘luycidas” first appeared jn 
the same volume as a [atin poom by Wid. 
drington (of, Masson, Milton, now lit, } 
248, 051). [Te graduated B.A. in 1685 ang 
M.A. in 1689, and was clected a follow of 
his collaga, In 1647 he rorved tho attics of 
taxer of the univorsity, Fo was one of thy 
first to sign the ‘ongagomont’ in 11150, and on 
2 Nov. in that year ho was Supatited publi 
orator, IIo bocame rogius pro 
in 1661. In 1661 ho was creatod DD, pe 
literas regias, TIo was oe to tho rep. 
tory of Thorp by the doan and chapter of 
Lincoln on 6 Tob, 1061, Tlis brother. 
follows, to whom, ospocially to Oudworth, 
he had long beon obnoxiona, ejected hin 
from his followship in 1601, but ho wag 
yestorod upon appeal, and rolained his fel 
lowship, or at least rosidod in college, until 
his death, Ile becamo Lady Margaret 
roachor in 1661, and Lady Marparot'a pro 
‘ossor of divinity on 4 March (072-8, “Ig 
was instituted to tho rectory of Great 
Munden, IWortfordshire, on tha presentation 
of the king, on 17 Te, 1676, and diod on 
10 June 1688; on 80 Aug. following John 
Cole suceoeded him in that rectory (On. 
rpRBUUK, Hertfordshire, ii, 805), is will 
‘was provod on 2 pu. 1680, 

Bosides many Latin Jottors and numerous 
copios of vorsea in the various univorslty 
collections publishod on oillrial occasions 
betwoon 1687 and 1685, Widdrington has 
vorsos prufixod to Duport’s ‘Tlomeori Gnome. 
login,’ 1660, and ao Uxontiso ! Acimvov kal nie 
Seurvov, Oona Dominion, cum mivis aliquot 
opidorpidum,’ printod at tho ond of Thomns 
& Kompie’s ‘ ho Christo imitando, Cam- 
bridgo, 1688, 12mo., 

[Hodgaon's Iisb. of Northumbovland, 11, i 
542; Ooopor's Athono Cantebr. MS,; Bodleian 
Cat,; Duport’s Bylva, p, $80; Fishor's Manor 
Sormon (iTymoer's), p. 70; Konnotv's Rogintor, 
Dp. 261, 876, 652; Lo Novo'a Posli (tardy), iii 
614, 638, 656, 600; Mayor's Canvbridgo in the 
Seventeenth Coutury, ii.196; Popys's Diary, 
1849, i, 82, 34, 105; Worthington’s Dinry, ii, 
160] T. 0, 

‘WIDDRINGTON,ROGUR leapt 
Benodictine monk, whoso renl name was 
Tromas Puvsron, born in Shropshire in 
1568, studiod divinity undor Vasquer at 
Rome and was ordainod a sooulay priest, 
but in 1690 ho mado his profoasion os 5 
mouk of the ordor of 8t. Boncdict at tho con 
vont of Monto Onasino, Boing sent to the 
English mission in 1602 ho was appoinied by 
his abbot superior af tho Ttalinn Bonodiotines 
then serving it, Soon aftorwarda he wos 
arrostod and committed to prison, On his 
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liberation he proceeded to Rheims, where he 
held a consultation with Dr. Gifford, Father 
John White aiias Bradshaw (1576-1618 
q. V.], and Father John Jones ‘576-1686 
q. ¥:], on forming a more intimate union 
among the several congregations of Benedic- 
tines Face Buoxiy, Stensurt}), After his 
return to the mission Widdrington, who was 
much admired for the elegance of his atyle 
and his rere knowledge of canon law, set 
himself up as a champion of the condemned 
oath of allegiance against the pope's deposing 
ower, and he published several books on 
that subject against Bellarmin, Suarez, Fitz- 
herbert, aud others, IIe maintained his 
opinions stubbornly for a long time, not- 
withstandin pap threats; but eventually 
he submitted before his person was attacked 
by any express censure or declaration. 
Hackett states that at ono time * this man 
for his own presorvation lay quiet in tho 
Marshalsca, his death being threatened b 
the rigid Papalins’ (Lie of TVilliams, p. 158). 
Te apoenrs to have spont a rent part of 
his life in pe In the Record Office 
there is a letter, dated 25 Sopt. 1614, 
authorising the archbishop of Canterbury 
to remove him from the Clink for the re- 
covery of his health, On 28 Dec, 1621 he 
was examined before the archbishop at 
Lambeth, and he then denied the correct- 
neas of the statement that he had reconciled 
Ds, John King, bishop of London, to the 
church of Rome shortly before his death; 
his oxamination is appended to ‘A. Sermon 
reached at Paul’s Uross by Monry King’ 
London, 1621, 8vo). 

Secretary Conway, writing to socrotary 
Calvert on 26 July 1628, wished somo safo- 
guard io be devised for Widdringion and 
othors, who, having taken the oath of allegi- 
ance, incurred hazerd from the church of 
Rome if they went beyond the bounds of 
his majesty’s protection. ‘Two days later 
‘Widdrington thanked the king for his care, 
aud hegpod that ho and others who had taken 
the oath of allogianeos might on their relenso 
be forbidden to depart the realm without 
license, as olherwiso they would be sum- 
moned to Rome on pain of excommunication. 
At the time when the nogotiations for the 
Spanish ae were in progress James I 
granted to Widdringion a pardon for all 
ollonces against certain statutes on religion 
named, and o dispensation to exercise in 

rivate houses the rites and ceremonies of 
ivine worship according to the custom of 
the church of Rome, A copy of tho pardon 
was placod in ihe hands of Inojosa, the 
Spanish ambassador in England, and it was 
brianged that the pardon itself should be 
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issued og soon os it was known that the 
marriage ceremony had taken place at Ma- 
drid (Ganpinnr, Hist. of England, v. 127). 
Oharles I confirmed the favours granted by 
his father to Widdrington. In thelast docu- 
ment concerning him in the Record Oflice, 
conjecturally dated 1686, the king orders 
justices of the peace and others not to molest 
omas Preston, prisoner in the Clink, in 
respect of religion, he having by reason of 
age ond infirmities been permitted to reside 
in any place in London or tho suburbs under 
caution to return to his prison when com- 
rennet: He died in the Clink on 8 April 
0, 
Among his works are; 1. ‘ Apologia Car- 
dinalis Bellarmini pro Jura Primeipum, Ad- 
versus suas ipsius Rationes pro Auctoritate 
papali Principessmcularegin Urdinoad bonum 
spirituale deponendi,’ Cosmopoli [Lond.], 
1611, 8yo. 2, ‘R.W.... Responsio apolo- 
tica ad Libelloam enjusden Doctoris Theo- 
ogi, qui ojus ProJure Principum Apologiam, 
tanquem Fidei Oatholice...repugnantem.., 
criminatur,? Cosmopoli (Lond. 1612], 12mo. 
8. ‘Disputatio theologica de Juramento 
Fidelitatis ... Paulo Pap quinto dedicate, 
In gua potissima omnia Argumenta, que a 
... Bellarmino, J. Gretzero, L. Lessio, M. 
Becano, aliisque nonnullis contra recons 
Fidelitatis Juramonium .,, facta sunt, .. . 
examinantur, (R. W.... Apologetics Re- 

nsionis ad Libellum cujusdam Doctoris 

‘heologi Preefatio), 2 pis., Albionopoli 

Lond.|, 1618, 8vo, 4. ‘Purgatio, 1614, 

4 the demand of the Cardinals de Propa- 
ganda Fide, 6, ‘A cleare ... confutation 
of the... Reply of T. F'., who is knowne to 
be Mr, Thomas Fitzherbert, on Tnglish 
jesuito. ‘Wherein also are confuted the 
chiefeat objections which Dr. Schulckenius, 
who is commonly said to be Card, Bellar- 
mine, hath made against Widdringion’s 
Apologie for the Right, or Soveraigntie of 
temporall princes, By R, W., on English 
Onatholiko,’ 1616, 4to, 6, ‘Appendix ad 
Disputationom theologicam de Juramento 
Fidelitatis, in quo omnia Argumenta, que & 
F. Suarez... pro Potestate Papali Principes 
deponendi, et contra recens Fidelitatis Jura- 
mentum allata sunt .,. examinantur,’ 
Albionopoli [Lond } 1616, 8vo, 7, ‘R. 
‘Widdrington... ad... Paulum Quintum 
Pontificem hee... Supplicatio cui adjun- 
gitur Appendix, in quo ploximm Calumuin.., 

uas A. Schulcleniua Widdringtono . 
imposuit, ... deteguntur, 2 pt., Albionopoli 
[Lond.], 1616, 8vo, 8, “The tryal ond exo- 
cution of Father H. Gamet.. . for the 
Powder-Treason. Oollected by Rt. W..., 
Printed in Latin in 1616... ond thence 
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translated. Now published to make it 
further evident that it is no new thing for 
Jesuits to curse and ban to justifie a lie’ 
Lond. 1679, fol. 9, ‘Discussio Discussionis 
Decreti_ Magni Concilii Lateranensis, ad- 
versus L, Leasium nomine Guilhelmi Single- 
toni personatum, in qué omnis Argumenta, 

ns idemmet Lessius pro Papali Potestate 

incipes deponendi adducit,... examinantur 
& refutantur et quedam epregin . . . Car- 
dinalis Peronii Artificia . . . deteguniur & 
refutantur,’ Auguste [Lond.], 1618, 8vo. 
10. ‘R. Widdringtona last reioynder to Mr. 
T, Fitz-Herbaris Reply concernmg the Oath 
of Allegiance and ihe Popes power to depose 

rinces, .. , Alsomenyroplies... of... 
Bellarmine in his Schulckenius, and of L. 
Lessius in his Singleton axe confuted, and 
divers cunning shifts of . . . Peron are dis- 
covered,’ 1619, 4to, and [Lond.?1, 1688, 4to. 
11, ‘A New Yeares Gift for Muglish Ca- 
tholikes, or a brief and cleare Explication of 
the New Oath of Allepiance. By E. L, 
Student in Divinitie’ [Liond.], 1620, 8yo. 
Also published in Latin the same year, undor 
the title of ‘Stronn Osiholica.’ 12. ‘An 
Adjoindor to the late Catholick New Year's 
Gilt,’ 1620, 8vo, 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom.; Dodd's Church Hist. ii, 420; 
Oliver's Cornwall, p. 621; Snow's Necxology, 
B 46; Weldon’s Chronicle, p. 180; Taunton's 
lack Monks of St, Benedict, 1898.] T. 0, 


WIDDRINGTON, SAMUEL ED- 
WARD (d. 1856), writer on Spain, was the 
eldest son of J oseph Oook (1759-1844) of 
Newton Hall in Northumborland, vicar of 
Ohatton ond Shilbottle in the same county, 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of 2, Brown 
and groat-niece and coheiress of Nathaniel 
Widdrington of IInuxley in Northumber- 
land; Sareh and her gon aftorwards assumed 
the name of Widdrington. Samuel entered 
the English navy on 31 Dec, 1802, During 
the first years of his service ho was em- 
ployed against the French batteries and 

otillas in the neighbourhood of Boulogne. 
He was afterwards sent to the Weat Indies, 
where in June 1805 he obtained spocial 
mention for hiq conduct at the capture of 
the Concepcion, a large folucca, Ile saw 
much boat service on the const of Cayenne 
ond Surinam, and on 10 July 1809 he was 
appointed lieutenant to the Fame, 74 guns, 

ile serving as first lieutenant with Cap- 
tain Edward Reynolds Sibly in the Swallow 
sloop, in the neighbourhood of Port d’Anzo 
in Tuscany, he led a successful boat attack 
on the Guerriére, a French brig, on 16 Sept. 
1818, He served with the same oaptain in 
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the Niomen on ihe establishment of peace, 
and with Captain Charles Dashwood on the 
Windsor Castle, a 74-gun ship. The Windsor 
Castle boing at Lisbon during a pavais com- 
motion, Dom John of Portugal took refuga 
on board her, and Ooolt was in consequence 
presonted with the order of the Tower and 
Sword, and on 8 June 1824, at the earnest 
request of the prince, was promoted to the 
rank of commander, 

He retired soon after from the navy, and 
in 1829 went to Spain. Aftor residing there 
for more than three years he published in 
1884 ‘Sketches in Spain during the yenrs 
1829-82’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo). ‘The wotlk, 
which was dedicated to Jord A ]rernon Porey, 
baron Prudhoe, was tho most complote ac 
count of Spain which had thon beon pub- 
lished in tho English language, In 1810 ho 
assumed the surname of Widdrington, and 
in 1843 he paid a second visit. to Apnin, and 
on his return published his oxporionces under 
the title ‘Spain and the Spaniards in 1818! 
(London, 1844, 2 vols, 8vo), dedicated to the 
Duke of Northumberland, 

Widdrington wos olected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 22 Tuc, 1842, and was 
also a fellow of the Royal iopeanliion) So- 
ciety, Ile died at Nowton Hall on 11 Jan, 
1856, Ie married, on 18 Sopt. 1882, at 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, Dorothy ,second 
daughter of Alexander Davison of Swarland 
Park, Northumborland, but left no children, 
We was succcoded in his estetos by his 
nephew, Shaleross Fitzhorbort Jacson, who 
assumed the surname of Widdrington, 

[Gent. Mag. 1856, i, 806; Burko's Landed 
Gontzy; Allibono’s Dict, of Wnglish Lit,; 
O’Byrue’s Nay, Biogr, 1848. BIO 


WIDDRINGTON, Arn TILOMAS (4, 
1664), speaker of the Tlouse of Commons 
and commissioner of the great sen), belonged 
toa younger branch of the woll-lmown North- 
umbrian family. Io was the cldest son of 
Lewis Widdrington of Ohecscbourno Grange 
in the parieh of Stamfordham, and was an 
executor of his fathor's will in 1080 (Llopa- 
Bon, ist, of Northumberland, x1. ii, et 
Tis mother was Kathorine, daughtor of Wi 
liam Lawson of Little Usworth, co, Durham, 
Mis younger brother, Ralph, is noticed scpe- 
rately. According to Wood (Athen Oron, 
ed. Bliss, iii, 661), ‘at about sixtcen yenre of 
age he spent some time in one of our northern 
colleges in Oxon,, andI think in Cambridge, 
but took no dogree;’ he matriculated as 
pensioner at Christ's Oollego ‘n April 1617 
and oe B.A. in June 1620 (Addit, 
MS. 6885, £. 74 6), Tle was admiiled to 
Grey's Inn on 14 Feb, 1619 (Fosrmn, Reg, 
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ho 
of Admissions, p. 153), and was called to the 
bar in due course. Ifrom 1625 to 1681 he 
reported cases in the court of king's bench 
(Hargrave MSS, 38-9; Lansdowne MS, 
10838,7. 856 ; a note on £1 of the last-named 
manuscript states that he was appointed 
king's reporter by privy seal in 1617, but 
this is a Sinan’ In November 1681 he 
became recorder of Berwick, where he ad- 
dressed a. speech of loyal welcome to Charles I 
on 2Junc 1633 (Soorr, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
p. 200; Rusuworrit, 11,i,179), In 1634 he 
married Frances, daughter of Ferdinando 
Fairfax, afterwards socond baron Fairfax 
[a y.], an alliance which doubtless helped to 
ring him into prominence some years later 
(Addit. MS, 29670, £1374), Ile was ap- 
pointed recorder of York in 1638, and there 
again it was his duty, on 30 March 1639, to 
bid the king welcome. Ifis speoch on thot 
oecasion, though fulsome and extravagant, 
seems to have pleased tho soya taste, for 
he was Imighted two doys later (Rusu- 
WORTIL, II, 0, 886; Draxn, Eboracum, pp. 
868, 130-7; Murcanyn, Book of Knights, 
p. 194), In tho samo yoar he became an 
anciont and benchor of Gray’s Inn, and was 
Lent reader thore in 1641; in Novombor 
164] he was clected treasurer (Doutitwatrn, 
Gray's Inn, 1886, ie 71; Duapaun, Orig. 
Jurid, 1680, pp. 29 ae 
Ho was votumed MP, for Berwick on 
nM arch, and again on 8 Oct, 1640 (Mem- 
bere of Parliament, i, 482, 401). T oa 
never prominont in dobat G; he was frequently 
employed by the Long parliament in com- 
mittees and conferences, for which he was 
well Atted by his logal kmowledgo. Tle drew 
up the articles of impeachmentagainat Bishop 
ren, and laid thom before the lords on 
20 July 1641, with ‘a smart, ageravating 
apoooh’ (Rusitworrn, 111, i, 850; Parl, ist. 
ii, 86], 886), On 18 Aug, 1616 he took the 
chair whon tho house rusolved itself into a 
grand commiltoo for reviewing the proposi- 
tions 10 the king (Commons' Journals; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom., 16-15-7, p. 64). Tle was 
sent as o parliaments commissioner 10 the 
army on. 12 Juno 1647 ( Wirrrnnooxn, pp. 262- 
263), On 15 March 1648 ho was appointed 
a commissioner of tho great soal (23, p. 296). 


On 12 Oct. he waa raisad to tho dogres of 


sexjcant-at-law and mado one of tho king’s 
sorjoantsa (¢b. p. 342; Conwnons' Journals). 
Tle ‘had no freat mind to sit in the Tlouse 
of Commona’ aftor ‘Pride’a Purga,’ and sooms 
to have ubsonted himself for some weels; 
but Cromwell consulted him, togethor with 
Buleirodo Whilelocko [q, v.] and William 
Lenthall (a. v.], upon the state of affairs, on 
18 and 21°Dec, Widdrington and White- 
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locke spent ell the next day in attempting 
to frame o satisfactory schome, and on the 
28rd they took part in a fruitless conference 
at the speaker’s house. On the 26th they 
were both summoned to the committee for 
the King’s trial; but they withdrew to 
‘Whitelocke’s house in the country, and did 
not return to the houso until 9 Jan. (Wu1r- 
Looxy, pp. 860-6, 867). 
hen the great seal of Charles I was re- 
placed by that of the parliament on 8 Feb. 
1619, Widdrington retired from the com- 
mission, ploeadmgill health and ‘somescruples 
in conscience;’ the house showed its ap- 
preciation by voting him a quarter’s salary 
more than was due to him, and by entitlin 
him to practise within the har (2, p. 878). 
Tle was appointed serjeant for the Common- 
wealth on 6 June 1650, and a member of the 
council of state on 10 Feb. 1651 (Commons 
Journals), Atameoting convened by Crom- 
well on 10 Dee, 1651 to discuss the settle- 
ment of the nation, he advocated soma 
form of monarchy, suggesting tho Duke of 
Gloucester as king; and at the conference 
held in Whitchall on 19 April 1653, he spoke 
strongly against tho es dissolution of 
the Long parliament (Wurrrtoomn, pp. 516, 
651). Ile had boen put on the militia com- 
mission for Yorkshire on 28 Aug. 1061, and 
he served on various committees during tho 
Commonwealth and protectorate, e g. trade 
and navigation, distressed protestants in 
Viedmont, and Durham Colle ce (Cal. State 
cis Dom, 1661 p. 381, [665-6 pp. 1, 
100, 218), Oromwell made him once more 
a commissioner of the groat soalon 4 April 
1664 (4.1664, p. 78), but dismissed him, 
6 June 1655, ae his refusal to execute the 
ordinance for roforming the court of chancery, 
Tle remained, however, until 1659 on the 
treasury commission, to which he had been 
appointed in August 1054 (Warrn.ooKa, pp. 
621, 625-7; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1664 
p. 284, 1656 p. 862, 1656-7 p. 19, 1658-9 
p. 23, 323; Mist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. 
pp. pp. 94, 95), and in 1655 he also became 
chancellor of the county eos of Durhom 
(Deputy-Keeper of Publ, dee. 5th Rep. App. 
11,258), Ie ropresonted York in the pall 
ment of 1654, and was re-clocted in 1056, 
but preferred instead to ait for Northumber- 
land, and was chosen os speaker on 17 Supt, 
1656 (Parl. list, iii, 1482, 1484; Commons’ 
Journals, 1 Oct, 1656), Tle was ao ill in the 
following January that he had to be carried 
into the house in a sedan-chnir, and the 
houge at first adjourned for some days, and 
afterwards appointed Whitelocke to take 
tho chair during his absence, 27 Jan,-18 I'eb, 
(Burton, Diary, i. 887, 869, 875; Wurr- 
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Looxn, pp. 664-5), As speaker he showed to 


no preat advantage in the house (Burton, 
ii 5 70, 147, 149); but on 


support of the ‘petition and advice’ 
which Sir Philip 


(ib. 3, 897; Parl. Hist. iii, 1492, 1616; 
Waxwiox, Memoira, p. 881). After the 
dissolution of this parliament Widdrington 
‘was made lord chief baron of the exchequer 
on 26 June 1658 (Wnirnrocen, p. 674; 
SrppRrin, Reports, ii. 106); but this office 
was restored to John Wilde [q. a by the 
Long perlisment on 18 Jan. 1660, when 
Widirngton was for the third time made a 
commissioner of the peat seal (Commons' 
Journals). He was also elected 1 member 
of the council of state on 81 Dec, 1659, and 
again on 283 Feb. 1660 (13.) Being clocied 
for both York and Berwick in the Convon- 
tion parliament, he chose the former; he 


was on the committee for tho reception of 


Oharles IT, and also on that for the indem- 
nity bill (1. 14 and 16 May 1660), 

t the Restoration he lost all the offices 
and honours which he had gained since the 
civil war; but he was restored to the degree 
of serjeant on 1 June 1660, and was appointed 
temporal chancellor of the bishopric of Dur- 
ham on 21 Dee, (Poa, rig, Jurid., 
Chronica Ser. E 115; Toromuyson, Hist, 
ee i, 658). Ie was returned for 

rwick to the parliement of 1661, but took 
no active part in its proceedings; he had 
already resigned the recordership of Berwick, 
and he resigned that of York in or about 
January 1662 (Members of Parliament, i, 
526; Dnarn, p. 868; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, 1661-2, pp. 284, 612). It was probably 
shortly before the election of 1661 that his 
offer to dedicate ‘Analecta Eboracensia’ to 
the ao and corporation of York was re- 
fused, the citizens haying looked for 6 more 
substantial gift (Oana, pp. vili-xi). In 1663 
he founded o free school at Stamfordhom 
(ib. p. xxix; Foss, Judges of England, vi. 
618). He died on 13 May 1661, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, near his wife and daughter Dorothy, 
both of whom had died in 1649, A monu- 
ment was erected to his momory in 1674 
(Puor, Dea. Cur. ed. 1779, p, 643; Marr- 
LAND, London, ii, 1862; Srryen, Survey, iv, 
80), His will is dated 1 Sept. 1688 (see 
abstract in Archwologia Aliana, new sor, 
i, 18). Tis only son Thomas died at The 
Hague in 1680 (Zyerton MS. 2146, f. 84), 
He left four daughters, all married, viz, 
Frances, to Sir John Legand, bart,; Oathe- 
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81 March 1667 
he made a Jearned speech at Whitehall in 





Ne 
arwick thought him the 
true author), and spoke impressively at tho 
inanguration of Oromwell as lord protector 
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atta 
rine, to Sir Robert Shaftoo; Mary, to Siz 
Robort Markham, bart.; and Ursula, to 
Thomas Windsor, lord Windsor (afterwardg 
Earl of Plymouth) [g. v.] (Oarwa, p. xxii), 
The royalist Sir Philip Warwick sums him up 
as ‘a good lawyor, but naturally a cautious 
and timorous man’ (Memot?s, p. 851). 

Widdrington wrote, in or about 1600 
‘Analecta Eboracensia,’ a description ay 
history of the city of York. In disgust at 
his trealment by the citizens he withheld i 
from publication ; but it was odited in 1897 
by the Rev. Oswear Caino, Tis reports of 
king’s bench cases, 1~7 Ohiorles I, are in Tar 

ve MSS, 88-9, and paris of thom aro in 
Lasanwie MSS. 1088, 1002, Rushworth 
printed from them tho arguments in the cugs 
of the imprisoned mombors (App. i, 18-66), 
Lattors from him to Lord V'airfax oxo in 
Additional MS. 18979, ff. 174,178, 182, 184, 
245,249, Somo of thoso, with a fow ot hors, 
ave printed in Johnson’s ‘ Fairfax, Comespon- 
denco’ (i, 367), Ball’s ‘ Memorials of the Civil 
‘War’ (ace refs, in index), and Neill’s ‘Tho 
Fairfaxes of England and Amorica’ (p, 18), 
A full list of his oxtant peaches is givon by 
Onine (introd, to Anal, dsbor. p. xxx). An 
opitaph on Lord Fairfax has also boun alti. 
buted to him (1, p. xaxi), 

[Oaing, introduction to Analocta, Ehoracunsia: 
Foss’s Judges of Englond, vi, 613; Common: 
Journals, passim; other authomties eftodl in 
text] J, A, Dn, 


WIDDRINGTON, WILLIAM, first 
Baron Wroprinaron (1010-1661), was tho 
only son of Sir IToary Widdhington of Swin- 
burno ond Widdrington, Northumborlond, 
by his wifo Mary, daughter of Sir Honry 

on of Workington in Cumberland, A‘ 
the time of his fathor's doath, 4 Sopt, 1698, 
he was thiricon years, onomonth, and iwonty- 
four days old; he mnt therefore have born 
born on 11 July 1610 (Record Ullico, Court 
of Wards, Inguts, post mordem, bundle 80, 
No, 186). Ie was Imiahtad at Newmarket 
on 18 March 1642 (Atoroarin, Rooks of 
Knights, p.191), From 1686 to 1640 ho 
took an active part in the administrative 
work of the county, of which lo wna shovill 
1686-7, and which ho reprosenied in both 
alan of 16.10 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 

UrdHINEoN, View of Northumberland, ii, 
481; Members of Parliament, i. 48%, 401), 
Tia had to apologise to the house on 10 Nov, 
1640 for applying tho term ‘ invading robela’ 
in debate to the Scota,"whogo depredationa 
in the northarn counties formed tho subject 
of a petition prosonted by him on 15 March 
1641 to the commissioners for iho Scottish 
troaty (Commons’ Journals, ii, 26; Ist, 
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MSS, Comm. 4th Rep. App. p. 57). Ho was 
one of the filty-six members whose nomes 
were posted us ‘bhotrayers of their country’ 
for voting against the attainder of Strafford 
(Parl, Hist. ii. 756). On 9 June 1641 he 
was sent to the Tower by the House of 
Commons for bringing in candles on tho 
previous night without authority, but was 
ieleased on the 14th Si ii, 818; Commons’ 
Journals, 11, 171, 173, 175). 

At the outbroal: of the civil war he took 
up arms for tho king, and was in consequenco 
oxpelled from parliament on 26 Aug. 1642 
( mmons’ Journals, ii. 788), Tle is snid to 

ave bean made a baroneton 0 July(Worron, 
English Baronetage, iv. 274; Duapain, Ba- 
ronage, ii, 471; but see G. BE. OLocxarnn], 
Complete Peerage, viii. 185); on the 14th he 
was in Newcastle Spresoatl raising forces 
(Hist. M&S, Comm. bth Rep. App. p. 37), In 
an army list of 1642 he appears as a of 
Sir Lewis Dives's rogimont (Masson, Life of 
Milton, ii. 442), Tho Duchess of Newcastle 
says that he was ‘prosidont of ihe council 
of war, and commander-in-chiof of the threo 
counties of Lincoln, Rutland, and Notting- 


hom! (Life of Wilkam, Duke of Newcastle, 
ed. 1886, p. Yo); Int this muat have been 


later, probably towards the ond of 1648 (cf, 
Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1641-8, p. 482), 
Dugdale enumorates the places, in Yorkshire, 
Datbyalies, aud Lincolnshire, ‘but chicly 
at Bradford, whoro he fought with distinc- 
tion undor Newcastle, to whom he attached 
himself closely [see OAVDNDIs1t, WILLIAM, 
Duxn ov Nowoastra), In August 1043 
he was put in command of tho garrison at 
Lincoln (Life of Newcastle, p. 66), and he 
was one of the leaders in the royalist defoat 
at Iorncastle on 11 Oct, (his letter 10 Now- 
castle, describing tho battlo, was intercepted, 
and is printed in Rusmworrn, I11, ii, 282, 
also in a pamphict entitled A True and 
Evact Relation of the Great Vactories ob- 
tained by the Earl of Manchester, 10648, 
Brit. Musoum, HW. 71, 22), On 2 Nov. he 
was croated Haron Widdrington of Blank- 
ney, Lincolnshire Den here of Publ. 
Rea. 47th Rop, App. p. 121), and ho was ono 
of the royalist noblemen who wrote short]: 

afterwards to the Scoltish privy council 
(CLanmnnon, Tistory, ed, 1888, iii. 288; 
Rusuworri, rir, ii, 668), Ile assisted in 
the dofence of York in June 1044 (Marx- 
mai, Life of Fuirfar, p. 146; Winrnnocxn, 


, 90). 

: Ae the battlo of Marston Moor Wid- 
drington accompanied Newcastle to Tam- 
burg, and oventually to Paris, Ile stayed 
inT'raneo until the summer of 1648, rotwnm, 
then to the Low Countrics, where he join 
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Prince Charles (Life of Newcastle, pp. 84-94; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1646-7, p.61; Addit, 
MS. 23206, 1, 24; Clarendon State Papers, 
ed. 1872, i, 828, 488). He was proserbod 
by parliament on 14 March 1649, and his 
estates were confiscated; on 17 July his wife 
wae pried a. pass to go heyond sea (Com- 
m Journals, vi. 164; Wxu1rnvooxn, p, 
406; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-50, 
pp. 89, 541). He crossed over to Scotland 
with Qharles in June 1650; the committee 
of estates ee him as ‘wrong principled,’ 
and ordored him repeatedly to quit the king- 
dom, but eventually (28 Dec.) gavo him leave 
to stay (Batrour, Historical TVorks, iv, 04- 
86, 109-10, 121, 225; Ganprnr, Common- 
wealth, i. 204; Clarendon State Papers, ii, 
69), Ile followed Chorlos into England in 
1661, but was left in Lancashire with Derby 
sce Sraniby, Jaswns, seventh Hann or 

ORBY]}, while the main army moved south. 
Derby’s force was routed near Wigan by 
Robert caarae | .v.) on 26 Aug,, aftor 
a sha fight, iddrington was wounded 
mortally and died o day or two later (Ormn- 
Rop, Civil War Tracts, pp. 298-806). 

Widdrington married, in 1629 ae 
doughtor and heiross of Sir Anthony Thorold 
of Blankney, and had by her eight sons and 
two daughters, Ile was succeeded by his 
eldest son, William, Tis daughter Jano 
married Sir Oharles Stanloy, I.B., nephew 
of the Lord Derby mentionod above (Stanley 
Papers, OhethamSoc.111.i.clxxxvi), Olaren- 
don describes him as ‘one of the most goodly 
leerguay of that age, being near the head 

igher than most tall men,’ and speaks of his 
courage in very high terms (ZZiatory, v. 183, 
185-6). Portraits by Van Dyck an Van Loo 
are at Towncley (Stanley Papers; Cat. Third 
Loan Evhib, Nos. 692, 703), 

[Hodgson’s Hist. of Northumberland, 1. ii, 
226, 287; A Dlstory of the Families Skeet, 
Somorsealos, Widdrington, Wilby and others, 
1908, pp. 89 sq.; authorities cited] J.A.H-2. 


WIDDRINGTON, WILLIAM, fourth 
Baron Wioprrnaton (1678-1748), preat- 
grandson of William Widdrington, frst 
baron Widdrington [q. v.], was tho eldest 
son of William, third baron Widdrington, 
by his wife Alathea, daughtor and heiress of 

Jes Fairfax, fifth viscount Fairfax of 
Emley. [To was educated at Morpeth gram- 
mar school, and succeeded his father on 
10 Feb. 1095, Ife joined the Jacobite risin 
under Thomas Forster (1675 P-1788) [q, v4 
and the Earl of Derwentwater [see Ran- 
oxuEn, Jamns, third Ear] at Warkworth 
on 7 Oct, 1715, the day after the Plainfield 
moeting, It was at hig instance that the 
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rebel army entered Lancashire, where ho 
counted on support from his relatives the 
Towneleys and others of the gentry (Ward, 
Lancashire Memorials of the Rebellion of 
1715, ii, 27, 61, Ohetham Soc.) Ile took no 
part in the seeens at Preston on 12 Nov., 
and was one of the first to urge lorster next 
day tosurrender. Ho was brought to London 
with the other prisoners, and was attainted 
of high tresson on 9 Feb. 1716, Te pleaded 
guilty at his triel, but appealed for mercy 
on the ground that ‘as he was the last who 
took up arms, 80 ho was the first who pro- 
cured o meeting of the chief persons among 
them, in order to lay them down.’ Io was 
sentenced to death, but was reprioved, and 
was admitted on 22 Nov. 1717 to the benefit 
of the act of pardon so far as life and liberty 
were concerned (Lords' Journals, xx. 557). 
A petition which he presented on 17 Feb. 
1719 for an allowance from his late wife’s 
property to support himself and ‘his dis- 
tressed family’ was negatived by tho Ilouso 
of Commons; but a IJater petition for tho 
removal of his disabilities was graniod, and 
an act to that oflect was passed on 17 May 
1788 (snot Journals, xix, 103-4, xxii. 
62,164), Hedied at Bath on 19 April 1748, 
aged 65, and was buried at Nunnington in 
orkshire, where his second wife had in- 
herited an estate (Gent. Mag. 1748, p, 218; 
Notes and Queries, 1st, sex. ix. 650), Patten 
speaks with contempt of his conduct as a 
military leader, 2 rdle for which he was un~ 
fitted by temperament (Hist. of the late Its- 
bellion, 2nd edit. 1717, PP, 125, &c.) Roger 
Gale described him in [728 a8 ‘an infirm 
sort of a gentleman and a perfect valetudi- 
narian’ (StuxnLoy, Memoirs, i, 200, Surtees 
Soc.) He married, first,in 1700, Jane, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Thomas Tompest, bart. 
of Stelle, co, Durham, and had by her (who 
died on 9 Sept. 1714) three sons and five 
daughters. He married, secondly, about 
July 1718, Onthorine, daughter nd co- 
heiveas in 1739) of Richard Graham, vis- 
count Preston [g. v.]; she survived him, 
without children, dying in 1757 (Dovazas, 
Peerage of Scotland,od. Wood, ii,.876). After 
his death his eldest son, Tlenry Francis, was 
commonly called Lord Widdrington, and, dy- 
ing at Turnham Green in 1774, was confusod 
with his fathor in obituaries (sea Gent. Mag, 
1774, p. 448; Ann. Reg. 1774, p. 196). 
Hodgson’s Hist, of Northumb.11.ii,227-9,238, 
265-7, 402 ; Hist, MSS, Comm. 11th Rep. App. iv. 
169-72; Lady Cowper's Diary, ed. 1865, pp. 72, 
85,186; Howoll's StateTriuls, xv. 761-806; G.1, 
O[okayne's] Complete Peorage, viii. 185 ; Iist. of 
Familiss of Skeet, Somerscales, Widdvington and 
others, 1907, pp. 118 aq.] J. A. He, 
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WIFFEN, BENJAMIN BARRON 
(1794-1867), biographer of carly Spanish 
reformers, second son of John Willen, iron. 
monger, by his wifo Wlizabeth Cen 
was born at Woburn, Bod fordshire, in 1704, 
Itis elder brother was Joromiah Ilolmeg 
Witlen [q. v4 Ho followed his brothor io 
Aaeetnh school in 1803; on leaving in 
1808 he went into his fathor's business, and 
remained in it at Wobin till 1838, when 
his health failed, and ho retired to Mount 
Pleasant, near Woburn, is literary tastog 
wore oncournged by his brother, and 
Richard Thomas Tow of Aspley Quiso, Bod- 
fordshire, owner of o remarkable Library 
(collected by his father, Richard Tow (1727- 
1801}, editor of Tnily Lachol Russoll’s 
‘Lettors’), Tlow, portrayed in ‘Willn's 
posthumous poem, § Tho Quakor Squire,’ first 

uvo him the hint of an ‘old work, by a 
Spaniard fone of the works of Juan do 
aes which roprosouted ossentinlly the 
principles of Georgo I'ox.’ 

Barly in 1830 Luis do Usi« y Rio (a, 
18 Aug. 1835, aged 60) camo to Tondon 
from Madvid, and was introdueod by Goorga 
Borrow [q. ¥.] to Josiah Vorstor, When 
Willen came up to the [rionds’ yourly moot 
ing in Whitweek, Vorstor told him that 
Usdz y Rio had inquired aflor his brother 
asa transiaior of Spanish pootry, At Vor 
ster’s roquest he called on Usdz y Rio in 
Jermyn Street, when there at once spran 
a 0 lifelong frienduhip botweon then, an 
‘honceforward Spain took entire possvssion! 
of Wilfon, ‘Towards the close of 1880 he 
mado his firat visit to Spain with Coorge 
William Alexandr, as a cdoputetion to for 
ward tho abolition of tho slave trade. It 
was in the summor of 18/1, during a visit 
of Uséz y Rio to Mount Plonsant, What ‘they 
formed the common pipers to rosono from 
oblivion tho works of tho carly Spanish ro- 
formats,’ In 1812 ho accompaniod Aloxun- 
der a second timo 10 Spas and Portugal; 
on his roturn he began his book-luuting, o 
which he givos a most intorosting secont 
(‘Notices and Exporionces,’ printed by Booh- 
mer in Bibliotheca Wijfentana, 187-1, i. 20- 
57; and partly embodied in Parrrson’s Life). 
Tle obtained somo uniquo treasures, Many 
rare works he himself copied line for ling; 
of others he obtainod transeripis, Without 
his aid the collection of ‘Obras Antiguas do 
Jos Expaiioles Reformados’ (1847-06, 16mo 
and 8vo, 20 vols.) could nob have boon 
produced. The volumes were ee 

tinted under his suporintendonce, Te 
If odited vol, ii,, tho ‘Epistola Conso- 
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lntoria’ (1848, 8vo) by Juan Pevez, with a 
notice of the author in eget (thia notice 
is reprinted with the English translation, 
1871, 8vo, by John T. Betts) and Spanish ; 
and vol, xv., the ‘Alfnbeto Cristiano’ 
(1861, 8vo) by Juan de Valdés, in Italian, 
with modern versions in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, Tho romaining volumes were edited 
by Uséz y Rio. ‘Witfen wrote also the ‘Life 
and Writings of Juan de Valdés’ (1865, 
8vo) which accompanies the English trans- 
Jations of works of Valdés by John T. Betts ; 
and a ‘ Biographical Sketch’ (1869, 8vo0) of 
Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, to accom- 

any the English version of his ‘ Confession 
of a Sinner,’ by the samo translator, Eduard 
Boehmer has printed two volumes (1874 and 
1888, 8vo) of the ‘ Bibliotheca Wiffeniana,’ 
containing lives and writings of Spanish re- 
formers [rom 1620, ‘according to... 
‘Witlen’s plan, and with the use of his mate- 
rials.’ Ticknor in his standard ‘Tlistory of 
Spanish Literature’ spoke of Wiffen in 1863 
as ‘an English quaker, full of lnowledgo of 
Spanish literature.’ 

In carly life, and again later, Wiffen bad 
writton vorses of some morit, but published 
nothing separaicly, His “Wardor of the 
Pyrenees’ appeared in Finden's ‘'Tableaux 
of National Character’ (1846, fol.), edited 
by his sister, Mrs. Alario A. Watts, This 
is reprinted in the selection of his poems 
(unpublished proviously, for the most part) 
given in ‘The Brothors Willen’ (1880), 
edited by Samuel Rowles Pattison. 

Tle died, unmarriod, at Mount Pleasant 
on 18 March 1867, and was buried in the 
Friends’ graveyard at Woburn Sands on 
24 Morch. Tis portrait is given in ‘The 
Brothers Willen.’ Tle was ‘a small, pale, 
keon-eyed man,’ delicately organised, always 
wearing quaker garb, and strict in all obsor- 
vances of the Friends, 

[Momoir, by his nieco Mary Ixalino W. 
Wiffen, in Boehmer’s Bibliotheca Wiffoniuna, 
1874, i, 1-25; 8, R. Pattison’s Life in Tho Bro- 
thers Wiffon, 1880; Doog’s Ackworth School 
Qatuloguo, 1831 ; Soobohm’s Memoirs of Stephen 
Grellet, 1862, ii, 72; Obras Antiguas de los 
Espniiolos Roformados, 1865, xx. 166; Smith’s 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867, and Supplo- 
ment, 1808; Martin's Catalogue of Privatoly 
Printed Books, 1864; Menéndoz y Polayés’ 
Hoterodoxos Eapafioles, 1880 i. 11,1881 ili, 676; 
Biographical Cotalopue of Portraits at. Devon- 
shire House, 1888, p. 727.] A, G 


WIFFEN, JEREMIAIL ILOLMES 
(1792-1886), translator of Tasso, eldest son 
of John Willen, ironmonger, by his wile 
Elizabeth (Pattison), was born at Woburn, 
Bedfordshixe, on 80 Dec. 1702. Both his 
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a were members of old quaker families, 
is father died early, leaving six children to 
the mother’s care. Tis younger brother, 
Benjamin Barron Wiffen, is separately 
noticed; his youngest sister, Priscilla, mar- 
riod Alaric Alexander Watts [q, v.] Atthe 

of ten Jeremiah entered the Friends’ 
school at Ackworth, Yorkshire, where he 
improved a taste for poetry and acquired 
some skill in wood engraving. [lis linguistic 
attainments were duc to his own later study. 
At fourteen he became = Lacan to Isaac 
Payne, schoolmaster, at Epping, Essex. His 
first appearance in print was in the ‘ Euro- 
pean Magazine’ (October 1807, p. 808) with 
an ‘Address to the Evening Star, versified 
from Ossian. His first contribution on an 
archmological subject was on account of 
Broxbourne church, Ilertfordshire, with an 
etching by himself (Gent, Mag. 1808, i. 408). 
Tn 1811 he returned to Woburn and opened 
a school in Leighton Rond, A hard student, 
he made himself at home in classics and 
Hebrew, French, and Italian, and later, 
Spanish and Welsh. In conjunction with 
James Baldwin Brown the elder Ig. v.] and 
Thomas Raites [q. v.] ho published ‘Poems 
by Three Friends’ (1813, 8yo); the joint 
authorship was acknowledged in the second. 
edition (1816, 12mo0). “With his brother he 
published oun ines’ (1818, 8yo) com~ 
memorating William Thompson, quaker 
schoolmaster of Penketh, Lancashire, Tis 
earliest indepondout volume was ‘ Aonian 
Tours’ (1819, 8vo, dedicated to his brother; 
2nd ed, 1820, 8vo). Ono visit to the lakes 
with his brother in the summer of 1819 he 
made the acquaintance of Southey and of 
Wordsworth, whose ‘ white pantaloons’ and 
‘howk’s nose’ are described in his diary, 
Tlis next book was ‘Julia Alpinula ... and 
other Poems’ (1820, 12mo, dedicated to 
Alaric A. Watts; Ond od, 1820, 12mo). In 
the summer of 1821 ho was appointed 
librarian a1 Woburn Abbey to John Russell, 
sixth duke of Bedford. 

In 1821 he issued his ‘Proposals’ for pub- 
lishing by subscription © now translation of 
Tasso in Spenserian yorse. As a specimen, 
the fourth book of the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ 
was published in 1821, 8vo, with a disserla- 
tion on existing translations, His next essay 
in verse was o translation of ‘ Tho Works of 
Garcilasso dele Vega,’ 1823, Svo, dedicated 
to the Duke of Bedford, with a life of Garcia 
Lasso de la Vega, and on essay on Spanish 
poetry, The publication of the completed 
version of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ was de- 
lnyod by a fire in the printing office (which 
destroyed the sheets of a quarto edition, 
nearly printed off); it appeared in 1824, 
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dedicated to the Duchess of Bedford, with 
e life of Tasso and ao list of English eru- 
saders (2 vols. 8yo; another edition same 

ear, 8 vols. 8vo; reprinted 1880, 2 vols. 

Qmo; and in Bohn’s series, 1864, 1 vol, 
12mo, in addition to several American edi- 
tions), Hogg, in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosians, 
refers to Witten as ‘the best scholar among 
a’ the quakers’ and ‘a capital translator, 
Sir Walter tells me, o’ a wi’ foreign 
tongues, sic as Tasso, and wi’ original vein, 
too,” The ‘Quarterly’? in an able article 
concludes that Witton, as a translator of 
Toago, though he has fairly distanced Iloole 
and Hunt, cannot hope to contend succcss- 
fully with Fairfax (June 1826 ; see also art, 
ToRBERVILED or TURBDRVILD, Gronel). 
‘Wiffen declined the degree of LL.D. from 
Aberdeen in 1827, His ‘Voracs...on tho 
Alameda,’ 1827, 4to; ‘ ppeal for the Injured 
African, "‘Neweastle-on-'yne, 1833, 8vo; and 
‘Verses ,.. at Woburn Abbey, on... the 
statues of Locke ond Erskine, 1886, 4to, 
complete his poetical publications. 

Hight years were spent in the compilation 
of his ‘Historical Memoixs of the Mouse of 
Russell,’ 1888, 2 vols. (portrait and plates) 
in three sizes—atlas folio (thirty-two copies), 
royal 8vo, and domy 8vo, For the produc- 
tion of this handsome work he maderesoarches 
during « four months’ tour in Normandy. 

His death was suddon, at Froxfield, near 
Woburn, on 2 May 1836; he was buried on 
8 May in the Friends’ gravoyard, Woburn 
Sands, Buckinghamshire ; his portrait (1824) 
is prefixed to ‘The Brothors Wilfon 1880. 
He married, on 28 Noy. 1828, at the Priends’ 
meeting-house, Leeds, Mary Whitehead 
‘descended from the line of THolinshed the 
chronicler,’ and had throe daughters, 

Besides the works above noted, he pub- 
lished a ‘Goographical Primer’ (1812), 12mo, 
and edited ‘ Thoughts on the Oreation, Tall, 
and Regeneration,’ 1826, 12mo, by John 
Humbles, ‘0, Bediordshire peasant,’ A. se- 
lection of his poems and ballads is givon 
in The Brothers Wiffen.’ 

[Life, by his daughter, Mary Tsoline W. 
Wiffen, in the Brothors Wiffen, 1880, odited by 
8. R, Pattison; Doep’s Ackworth School Cata- 
logue, 1881; Gent. Mag. 1886, ii, 212; Smith's 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867; Biographical 
Catalogue of Portraits at Doyonshire House, 
1888, p, 726; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit. and 
Lowndos’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), a, y. el 
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WIGAN, ALFRED SYDNEY (1814- 
1878), actor, whose father, a teacher of 
languages, waa at one time secretary to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Socicty, was born at 
Blackheath, Kent, on 24 March 1811, lx. 
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a 
hibiting some telent for music, he becnms 
a wandering minairel,’ and oe at Iams. 
gate, Margate, and elsewhere, Lo was algo 
an ushor at a school and assisted his father 
atthe Dramatic Authors’ Socioty. Under 
the namo of Sydney or Sidney ho was in 
1834 at the Lycoum, and tho following yoar 
was under Mra, Louisa Cranstoun Nisbett 
q.¥-] at tho Quoon’s Theatro, Tottenham 
treet, Whon John Broham {a.¥-1 opened 
the newly orectod St. Jamos’a, Wigan joined 
him, and, under the namo of Sidney, was on 
29 Sopt, 1836 the original Jolin Johnaon 
in the ‘Strango Gentleman,’ by Charles 
Diclkons, In 1888 ho was ot 1 small theatre 
in the Old Manor Ilouse, King’s ond, 
Choleca, whore he played Tom Tug in the 
‘Watorman,’ and othor musical parts, and 
sang songs botweon thoacts, With Madame 
Vostsis ho appoared in 1880 ab Covent Gar. 
don as Mr. Wigan, playing tho original Sir 
Conrad (or, according to another account, Sir 
Otto) in Sheridan Knowlos’s ‘Love! On 
6 Aug, of this your (Zallis’s Dramatic Maga. 
sine; another account says 18LL) ho mar 
riod the actress Leonora Pincott [pe below), 
In Boucicault's ‘Trish UWoirons’ ho played's 
French valot. Ifo was acon as Lionol Seruple 
in the revised comedy of ‘Ovurt and Otty/ 
was tho original Miflln in Jorrold's ‘ Bubblus 
of the Day’ in March 1812, und playod Lord 
Allcash in ‘Fra Diavolo’ and. othor operalio 
8. Some sucerss attondod his Montagu 
ge in $ Martin Uhugzlewit? and his Trench 
ushorin “fo Paronis and Cuardiaus” Not 
until he was cast for Alcibindes Blaguo in 
Jorrold’s ‘ Gortrude’s Oherrios, or Waterloo 
in 1886,’ did ho show, as a guido to tho fold 
of Watorloo and a seller of vampad-up rolics 
of the fight, tho vemarkable finish of his stylo, 
The impreasion ho croutod was strong! honed 
by his performance in Novombor of Brnoa 
Siney, an adventurer, in Mark Lemon's 
‘Turf’ Mark Meddle in o revival of ¢ Lon- 
don Assuranco’ followed, Qu the abrupt 
closing of Oovont Garden ho wont to tho 
Strand, whore ho played Jago in a burlesque 
of § Othello’ and parodied Macrond, y, uid was 
on 15 Jan. 1844 o dancing-mastor in Penico’s 
*Madelon!’ At Drury ano he had pros 
viously sieves i in a rovival hy Macready 
of tho ‘School for Scandal’ At tho Lyceum, 
with the Keoleys, in 1841 and srbsequont 
ears ho produced his own ‘Watch and 
ard’ “ which ho was the Oheyalier Du 
Guet), ‘ Model of a Wife’ (in which he was 
Pygmalion pie “Luck’s All? ‘Tho 
Loan. of a Wife,’ ‘Next Door, and ' Vive 
Hundred Pounds Reward,’ in all of which 
he took some part, 
A performances of the Prince in the ‘Oin- 
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derella’ of Albert Smith and Tom Tay- 
lor strengthened his reputation, As a mem- 
ber of Webster's company ho appeared at 
the Haymarket on 2 Oct, 1847, playing 
Sir Benjamin Backbite in a revival of tha 
‘School for Scandal.’ On 20 Oct, 1817 ho 
was the first Osborne in Westland Marston’s 
‘Tleart and the World,’ and on 16 Noy, the 
first Hector Mauléon in Webster's ‘Roused 
Lion’ IIe also played Dudley Smooth in 
‘Movey,’ Goldfinch in the ‘Road to Ruin, 
and Tattle in ‘Love for Love.’ At the 
Olympic he appeared with Mrs. Mary Anne 
Stirling [q, veh playing tho hero of ‘Mon- 
siour Jacques, & musical comedy by Morris 
Barnett, a character created eleven years 
previously by the author, In this part he 
raised his reputation to its height, Tere 
he produced his own ‘Law for Ladies,’ Tn 
1848-9 he was at the aymarket with Mr. 
and Mys, Charlos Kean. Hore he enacted 
the Clown in ‘Twelfth Night,’ Bassanio in 
the ‘Morchant of Venice,’ one of the Witchos 
in ‘Macbeth,’ and Tom Purplo in Jorrold's 
‘Tousekoopor”’ is Achille Talma Dufard 
in tho ‘Fust Night’ (‘Lo Pare de la 
Débutante’), seon at the Princess’s in Oc- 
tober 1849, was ono of his Anost imporsona- 
tions, At the Olympic he produced in 1860 
his farce ‘A Doad Take-in” Joining tho 
Kean and Keeley combination at the Prin- 
cess’s, he appeared on 28 Sept, 1860, tho 
opening night, ag the original Tom Rawlings 
in Bayle Bornard’s ‘ Platonic Attachments.’ 
Efe was seen as Osric in ‘ ILamlet,’ os Or- 
lando, and as Dr. Caius in ‘Morry Wives of 
Windsor’ (n 4 June 1851 he was the first 
Richoliou in Sloua’s ‘ Dulo’s Wagor’ (‘ Mlle, 
de Bello Iso’). On 24 Feb. 1852 Wigan was 
the fret Chiteau-Ronaud in the ‘ Corsican 
Brothers’ on 6 March tho first Richard 
Tlazard in Tom Taylor's ‘Our Olerks,’ and in 
May the first Paul Raimbant in ‘A Lucky 
Friday,’ a part ho repeated by command at 
‘Windsor Castle. Ie had also played Faul- 
conbridge in ‘King John” At the Adelphi 
he was in June 1863 tho frst Dixinor in 
Boucicault’s ‘Genevidvo,” Ile was also secn 
as Jonathan Wild in ‘Jack Sheppard’ On 
17 Oct. 1858 ho oponad the Ohne with 
Planché’s ‘Camp’ and Taylor's ‘Plot ond 
Passion ’ (in which he was the hero), had an 
original part in pero Simpson’s ‘TIeads 
and Taile’ on 29 Juno 1864, ond was the 
first Thornby in his own and Talfourd’s 
‘Tit for Tat’ (‘Les Maris mo font rire”) on 
28 Jan. 1855. On 14 May he obtained 
anothor conspicuous success ns the first John 
Mildmay in Taylor's ‘ Still Waters run deep.’ 
Tie also played Joseph Surface, In 1867, 
on the plea of ill-health, he took o benefit on 


his retirement from the stage, on which he 
ee at the Adelphi on 17 March 1850 
as Sir Poul Pagoda in the ‘Bengal Tiger,’ 
Te was in May 1869 the original Horace 
Chetwynd in the ‘House or the IJome,’ 
an adaptation by Taylor from ‘Péril dans 
ln Demeure’ On 29 Feb, 1860 he was the 
first Sir Richard Plinlimmon in Watts 
Phillips's ‘Paper Wings,’ He also took part 
in ‘It's an ill Wind that blows Nobody any 
good’ and other pieces, On 20 Nov, Wigan 
opened the St. James’s with ‘Up at the 
Tiills, in which he was Major Stonyhurst. 
After playing the hero of the ‘Isle of St. 
Tropez,’ he strengthened his reputation as 
the hero of ‘A Scrap of Paper’ t Les Pattes 
de Mouche’) in April 1861. In May 1868 
he was, at the Ifnymarket, Dr. Bertrand in 
Lady Dulforin’s ‘ Finesse, or Spy and Counter 
Spy.’ The following year te gave, with 
his wife, a series of readings in London. On 
24 Oct, 1867 he opened the newly erected 
Queon’s Theatre in Long Acre with Charles 
Reade's ‘Double Marriage,’ adapted from 
his novel of * White Lies’ In this Wigan 
was Captain Raoynal. On 11 May 1868 he 
yeappeared os the Marquis de Belleterre in 
tho ‘Poor Nobleman,’ Selby’s adaptation of 
‘Un Gentilhomme Pauvre,’ in which he had 
previously beon seon, and played Six Anthony 
Absolute. On the opening of the Gniot 
on 31 Dec, 1868 he was Adolphe Chavillard 
in ‘On the Cards, an adaptation by Alfred 
Thompson of ‘ L’Msvamoteur.’ Qn 27 March 
1869 he was Ritimeister Iarfthel in Robert- 
son’s ‘Dreams,’ In the ‘Life Chase,’ anadapta- 
tion by Oxenford and Eorace Wigan of * Le 
Dramo de la Rue de la Paix,’ he was, at the 
same house, Bertrand Alvimar, on 11 Oct, 
For tho benofit of Charles Mathews he played 
Dangle in the ‘Oritic’ In the ‘Man of 
Quality,’ an alteration by John Tollingshead 
of the ‘Relapse,’ he was Lord Toppingion 
on 7 May 1870, On 6 July 1872 in the 
‘First Night’ and ‘Still Waters run deep’ 
he took a farewell bonoflt ot Drury Lane 
and retired from the stage. Afler giving 
a fow private rendings, he was seen at the 
Gaioty ot an afternoon performanco of ‘The 
Houso or the Tome’ and the ‘Bengal 
Tigor’ In the summor of 1878 he left his 
houso, 883 Brompton Square, and on 20 Nov, 
he died at 26 Sandgate Road, Folkestone, 
Te was buried in Kensal Green cometary 
on 8 Dec. A good porirait was engraved 
the ‘ Diustrated London News’ (14 Dec. 
1878). 

igan was on admirable actor in arather 
narrow groove. He lacked robustness and 
breadth of style, and could never play a 
modern gentleman, which part he could not 
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even dress, His method was modelled to 
some extent upon that of Bouffé, a brilliant 
French actor of the early part of the century. 
Humour and pathos were, however, equally 
at his command. Ho was « French scholar, 
and his greatest successes were mado in 
Frenchmen or characters in which he spoke 
French or broken English—Tourbillon in 
'To Parentaand Guardians,’ Chiteau-Renaud, 
Talma Dufard, Adolphe Chavillard, Mector 
Mauléon in the ‘Roused Lion,’ and the 
Marquis de Telleterre in the ‘ Poor Noble- 
man, In the piece last named his conquest 
of humiliation ond his efforts to hide from 
the world tho depths of his poverty hed 
extrome pathos. Among purely English 
characters, his John Mildmay in ‘Still Waters 
run deep’ may count as his masterpiece. 

No list of his plays, many of them un- 
printed, is obtainable. The following, in- 
cluded in various acting editions, are in the 
‘British Museum Catalogue:’ ‘Loan of a 
Wife,’ a farce in one act; ‘A Model of a 
Wife,’ in one act; ‘Five Hundred Pounds 
Reward,’ a comic drama in two acis; and 
‘Tit for Tat,’ a comedietta by Francis Tal- 
fourd and A. Wigan (January 1855), 

Wigan’s wife, Luonora Wiean, known 
as Mrs, Alfred Wigan (1805-1881), was 
daughter of Pincott, a showman, and his wife 
Elizeboth, a daughter of William Wallack 
and sister of James William Wallack (9. v.] 
She was at the outset a rope-dancar and per- 
former on stilts, Ter first appearanco in 
London took place on 6 July 1818 at the Eing- 
Tish Opera House Caen) as Chimpanzee 
in a pantomime drama entitled ‘La Perouse, 
ot the Desolate Island,’ founded on Kotzebue. 
Her mother, Mra. Pincott, was Umba and 
J. P, Cooke a Perouse. Leonora Pincott 
algo took part in the ballet of ‘Don Juan, 
was Ganymede in ‘ Midas,’ the Crown Prince 
in ‘Ah! What a Pity,’ and Julio in the 
‘Devil's Bridge.’ She was next at Drury 
Lane, at which her uncle, James Wallack, 
‘was stage-manager (1826-8), playing panto- 
mime, utility, and walking ladies, She was 
on 10 March 1897 the first Antoinette in 
‘Comfortable Lodgings, or Paris in 1750,’ 
On 16 April she was the first Donna Mensia 
in Macfarlane’s ‘Boy of Santillana, or Gil 
Blas and the Robbers of Asturia, on 1 May 
‘Clara de Lorenzo in ‘ Turkish Lovers,’ and on 
‘15 Oct, Henry Germaine in Thompson’s 


adaptation ‘Gambler's Fate, or 1 Lapse of 


Twenty Years’ In 1831 she was with 
Mma, Vesiris at the Olympic, where her 
Catherine Seton, in a burlesque on ‘Mary 
Queen of Scots, attracted attention. In or 
about 1839 she married Alfred Wigan, whose 
senior by several years she was, and whom 
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ee ee oa ena ree 
she had nursed during an illness. When 
(8 an 1844) the Lyceum opened under 
the Keeley management, Mra. Wigan spoke 
as a police-inspector of fairies the openin 
lines of Gilbert 4 Beckett's ‘ Forty Thiayas, 
in which Wigan was Mustapha. Sho had 
a plump figura, a bright oye, and o mass of 
dark hair, ‘but was not otherwiso atiractive, 
To her husband and his associate and part- 
ner, Robson, she was of L gers service, a8 she 
had stage knowledge and flair, though with 
no special oxpository capacity. She took, 
after her marriage, some important parts— 
Mrs, Candour and Mrs, Malaprop (both 
of which she over-accontuated), obtained 
applause as Mrs, Yellowleaf in the ‘ Bongal 

iger,’and Mrs. M‘Oann in ‘ Up at the ITills,’ 
Yer best part was Mys, Hoctor Sternhold 
in ‘Still Waters run desp,’ of which Mrs, 
Melfort was the original exponent; in this 
she outplayed hor predecessor and Mrs, Stir- 
ling, who also took the part, She supported 
her husband at most of the theatres at which 
he appeared, and acquired a reputation in 
Frenchwomen, As an oxamplo of the un- 
consciousness of some performors during 
their acting Mr. Archor relates tho story 
that Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Wigan, ‘havin 
made some mistake in a cue at the ond o 
an important scena, played the whole scene 
over again in blissful unconsciousness of 
thoir blunder’ (Zasks or Faces, p. 69). She 
died on 17 April 1884, Ter sistor, Eliona 
Elizabeth Pincott, played on 14 March 1814 
at Covent Gardon the Duke of York in 
‘Richard the Third,’ 


[The mist which ordinarily surrounds the be- 
ginning of theatrical careers is in the caso of 
Alfred Wigan, and in a loss dogroe that of his 
wife, thicker than nanal, and the notices con- 
tributed prasumably by hinnealf to various perio- 
dicals nre unliko and sometimes conteadiatory, 
Tho foregoing biography is drawn from personal 
knowledge and private informution, Genost’s 
Account of tho English Stago; Scott and 
Howard's Blanchard ; Theatre, 1884; Morley's 
Journal of a London Playgoer, pp, 61, 194, 281; 
Pascoo's Dramatic List; Theatrical Tinos, vol, i.; 
Cole's Life and Times of 0, Kenn; Siizling's 
Old Drury Lane, i, 809; Dutton Cook's Nighta 
at tho Play, 1888; Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine; 
Men of the Timo; Mon of the Roign; Shephord’s 
Plays ond Pooms of Charles Diekons; Era Almn- 
nack, yarious yorra; Era, 8 Doc. 1878, 19 April 
1884; Daily Nowa, 19 April 1884,] J. K, 


WIGAN, ITORACE (1818 P-1885), actor 
and nen ne of plays, born about 1818, youn- 
ger brother of Alfred Sydney Wigan a v:); 
acted in Ireland, and was first scan in Dublin 
on 1 Aug. 1858 os Billy Lackaday in ‘ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,’ TLesubsequenily replaced 
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Webb us King Bruin in the ‘Good Woman in 
the Wood.” Quitting Dublin, he made, undor 
the nameof Danvers, his first. appearance in 
London on 1 May {851, at the Olympic, as 
Paddy Murphyin Lover's extravaganza ‘The 
Ha PY Man.’ Jiewas the original O'Rafferty 
in Te ylos's ‘Blighted Being, 17 Oct., but 
foiled to win acceptance as a representative 
of Irishmon, and made no mark for four years. 
On 6 June 1858 he was, as Horace Wigan, 
the firat lear dace, a hairdresaer, in Taylor's 
‘Going to the Bad,’ to the Peter Potts of 
Robson, and on 2 Idec. the Arst Smoothly 
Smirk to Robson’s Aaron Burr in Oxenford’s 
Porter's Knot. After playing Abder Chan 
in H. J. Byron’s burlesque of ‘Mazeppa,’ 
Horatio Cocles Bric-\-brac in Taylor's ‘ Pay- 
able on Demand,’ My, Ounningham in Tuy- 
Jor's ‘Nino Points of the Law,’ the Baron do 
Beaupré in Maddison Morton’s ‘ Muaband 
to Order’ on 23 April 1860, and William 
Hogarth in Taylor's ‘ Christmas Dinner,’ ho 

rodticed at the Strand an adaptation from 
the French, entitled ‘Observation and Flir- 
tation,’ on 26 Sept, 1860. In H. T. Craven's 
‘Qhimney Corner’ ho was, 21 Fob. 1861, tho 
original Solomon Trobity, ond during o 
temporary illness of Robson played Peter 
Probity. ILis ‘Change for a Sovorsign’ was 
roduced at the Strand on 14 March. On 
0 June ho was the first Symptom, an 
imaginary invalid, in his own ‘Charming 
Woman’ ce trenie ans’), and subsequently 
acted in ‘Jnele of all Trades, an adaptation 
of Le Ramoncur’ by IT. Neville and Florence 
Haydon. Tia ‘ Frionds or Foes,’ an adapla- 
tion of M. Sardou’s ‘Nos Intimes,’ was given 
at the St, Jamos’s on 8 March 1862, and was 
the best of his adaptations, Siill at the 
Olympic, ho was, 14 Nov., tho flrat Fusell 
in Watts Phillips’s ‘Camilla’s [Lusband,’ 
and on 19 March the first Blush in ‘Taming 
a Truant,’ his own adaptation of M. Sar- 
dou's ‘Papillone’ In Taylor's ‘Ticket-of- 
Leave Man’ ho was the original Tlowkshaw, 
a detective, on 27 Juno 1868, his first dis- 
tinct acting success. On 1 Nov. 1864 ho 
undertook the managomont of ihe Olympics, 
at which house alone he had been soon in 
London, producing on tho oysning night 
Taylor's ‘Tlidden ITand, and two forces, 
Oxenford’s ‘Girl T left behind me’ and 
Maddison Morton’s ‘My Wife’s Bonnot,’ all 
of them adaptations, In Taylor's ‘ Bottling 
Day, 4 March 1865, he was tho frst Moik- 
fom, and in his own ‘ Always Intended,’ 
8 April, the first. Project, In a revival of 
‘Twolfth Night’ he was Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheelt, On 30 Juno in Tnylor’s ‘Sart, or 
Lovo lovels all,’ he was Khor, an old sof; 
Carnaby Fix in Oxonford’s ‘Olelt Stick’ (“Le 
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| Supplice d’un Homme’) followed on 8 Nov. 


In‘ Love's Martyrdom,’ by Leicester Buck- 
ingham, 26 April 1866, ho was Trevelyan, 
Tn a revival of ‘Money’ he played Graves, 
in @ second of ‘Frozen Deep’ Lieutenant 
Crayford, and in a third of ‘London Assu- 
rance’ Sir Harcourt Courtly. Ile had now 
resigned the Olympic to Benjamin Notting- 
ham Webster (q.v.], whose acting manager 
he remained. [Te was, 21 Oct. 1867, the 
first Percy Chailington in Maddison Morton's 
‘T?T hada Thousand a Yoar, and on 2 Dec. 
in‘ From Gravoto Gay,’ by Ben Webster the 
younger, Cornelius Tattenham. In Coyne’s 
‘Woman of the World’ (‘Les Coulisses da 
Ja Vie’) he was on 18 Feb. 1868 the Arst 
Golden Bird. Inspector Javort in the ‘ Yel- 
low Passport’ (7 Nov.) an adaptation of 
‘Les Misérables,’ was another success, 7 Noy. 
‘The Life Chase,’ an adaptation of ‘Le 
Drame de Ie Rue de la Paix,’ by Wigon 
and Oxenford, was produced at the Gaiety 
on 11 Oct, 1869. A molodrama by Wigan, 
entitled ‘ Rag Fair, in which he played a 
cheapjack called Brightside, was given at 
the Victoria on 20 May 1872, Atthe Gaioty 
he was, on 14 Dec., tho Doctor in ‘ Awalking,’ 
Campboll Clarke’s version of ‘Marcel’ At 
the revival at the Vaudeville of the ‘Road 
to Luin’ Wigan was Sulky, 1 Nov. 1878, 
In a performance at Drury Lane, for Web- 
ster's benefit, of the ‘School for Scandal’ 
he was Rowley. On 24 April 1875 he 
opened, a8 manager, the Iolborn Theatre, 
renamed the Mirror, with a revival of the 
‘Tlidden Hand, Maliby’s ‘Mako Yourself 
at Lomo,’ and Konney's ‘ Maids of Tonour,’ 
Tle was, 29 May, the first Inspector Walker 
in the ‘Detective’ (‘Le Parricide’), adapted 
by Olemont Scott and FE, Manuel. Gis 

weulation was not too successful, and the 
thoatye passed into other hands, to be, afier 
Frequent changes of name, demolished, A 
complimentary benefit on his rotirement 
from management was i him at Drur 
Lane. Wigan also acted at the Strand, Ile 
died, on 7 Aug, 1885, at Sideup, Kent, at 
the house of his son-in-law, and at the re- 
puted age of 67. 

‘Wigan was a quiot, stolid, undomonstra- 
tive actor, whose chief success was obtained 
in detective pats which called for no dis- 

ny of emotion. Rowley in the ‘ School 
bor Scandal’ suited him oxactly, and showed 
the measure of his intelligence. Te was o 
fair linguist ond translated many pieces, 
The following appear in Lacy’s acting adi- 
tion: ‘Always Intended,’ 1 comedy in one 
act; ‘The Bost Way,’ a comedy in one act; 
‘Tha Charming Woman,’ a comedy in three 
acts ; ‘The Tlidden Hand,’ g drama in four 
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acts, adapted from ‘L’Aieule;’ ‘Friends or 
Foes,’ a comedy in four acts, from M. Sardou ; 
‘The Life Chase,” a drama in five acts, by 
Oxenford and I, Wigan; ‘Observation and 
Flirtation’ a comedy in one act; ‘The Real 
and the Ideal” a comedy in one act; ‘A 
Southerner just arrived,’ a farce in one act ; 
‘Taming the Truant,’ a comedy in three acts. 

[Personal knowledge; History of Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, 1876 ; Scott and Howard's Blan- 
chard; Pascoe’s Dramatic List; Era, 8 Aug. 
1885; Sunday Times, various years; Era Alma- 
nack, 1886; Morley’s Journal of a London Play- 
goer | 3. K. 

WIGAN, JOHN (1696-1739), physician 
and author, son of William Wigan, rector 
of Kensington, Middlesex, was born on 
81 Jan, 1695-6, In 1710 he was admitted 
to Wastminster school, and thence proceeded 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where he matri~ 
culated on 15 June 1714. Tle graduated 
B.A. on 6 Fob, 1718-19, M.A. on 22 March 
1720-1, and M.B. and M.D. (6 July) in 1727. 
Some verses of his occur among the acadomi- 
cal lamentations on the death of Queen Anne 
in 1714, and of Dr. Radcliffe in 1715; be- 
sides these he wrote the lines on the death 
of Dean Aldrich which are pablahed in Vin- 
cent Bourne's edition of tho dean’s poems, and 
four at least of the exercises in the ‘Oarmina 
Quadragesimalia’ (i.8,567-8, 02-8, and 101-6) 
are ascribed to him. On 6 Oct. 1726 he was 
admitted principal of NewInn IIall, Oxford, 
and about the same time was appointed 
secretary to the Harl of Arron, the chan- 
collor of the university. 

Ho was admitted a candidate at the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 12 April 1781, and a 
fallow on 38 April 1782, when he resigned 
his office at New Inn Tall and settled in 
London, He resided in Oraig Court. Ho 
was elected physician to Westminster ITos- 
pital in 1733, and retained his office there 
until 1787. In 1788 he accompanied his 
friend Mr, (ofterwardsSir Hdward) Trelawny 
{q. ¥.] to Jamaica, in the double capacity of 
ee and secretary, Ie there married 

ary, daughter of John Douce, a planter in 
the island, and widow of Philip Wheeler of 
Jamaica, and by herhad one daughter, Mary 
Trewlawny Wigan, He died in Jamaica on 
5 Dee. 1789, nes 48. His memorial, o black 
marble inscribed slab, still exists in the 
cathedral church of St, Oatherine, Spanish 
Town. His portrait, a three-quarter length 
by Mogan, is in the possession of the Rov, 

ne - Harvey, rector of Ewelme, Oxford- 
shire, 

Dr. Wigan was well known in his day as 
a writer. Ag early a3 1718 he published a 
translation of a treatise upon the cureof fevers, 
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from the original of Longinus (‘Da Curandig 
Febribus continuis Liber,’ edited by J, W,, 
1718, 8vo), Tis name will always be held 
in respect by admirers of Arctons, for 
his splendid folio edition of that author, 
which was issued from the Clarendon Progg 
in 1728. Maittaire compiled tho index to it, 
and a graat partof the exponse was dofrayed 
by Dr. Freind, to whom it is dedicated, 
When Boerhaave published his edition of the 
same author in 1735, he availed himself of 
Wigan's labours, and made a, handsoma ace 
Imowledgment of the circumstance, Wi, 
compiled the index to P. Paetit’s ‘In tres 
priores Aretei Cappadocia libros Commen- 
tarii? 1726, 4to; and had a share in editing 
Dr, Freind’s works opens Omnia Medica, 
edited by J. W., 1738, fol.) Bosides writi 
the ‘Life of Freind’ in choice Latin, ho trang- 
lated the ‘ Tlistory of Physick’ into Latin 
and prefixed to the folio edition of 1782 4 
long alcaic ode, dated 16 July 1727, which 
he had composed on Freind’s appointmont aa 
physician to the queen. 

[List of Queen's Scholars of St, Peter's, West- 
minster, by Joseph Welch; Voster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Carmina Quadsngosimalia; 
Cat, Brit. Mus. Libr,; Munk's Coll. of Phys,] 

WwW, W. WwW. 

WIGG, LILLY (1740-1828), botanist, 
was born at Smallbyrgh, Norfollr, on 25 Doe, 
17-40, being tho son of a poor shoemaker in 
that village. He received a good village 
education, and was brought up lo his father's 
trado, but romoved to Yarmouth before he 
was twenty, whore until 1801 ho kept o 
small school in Fighting-cock Row, Hoe 
acquired some knowledge of Latin, Grosk 
and Trench, wag askilled aril hmetician, and 
wrote a beautifully noat ‘ copperplate’ hand; 
while his love of botany and skill as o col- 
lector procured him the acquaintance of Dr, 
John Aikin, Thomas Jonkinson Woodward, 
Sir James Edward Smith, and Dawson Tur- 
ner. He was chiefly dovotod to the stud 
of algoo, in which he seems to have initinte 
Dawson Turner. In 180) Tnrner ongagod 
him as a subordinate clerk in Messrs, Gur- 
neys & Turnor’s bank at Yarmouth, aposition 
which he ocoupied for the rest of hia life, 
For nearly twenty years Wigg was collect- 
ing material for a history of esculent plants, 
some of which exists in manuscript in the 
botanical department of the British Mu- 
seum, while a manuscript ‘ Flora Cibaria,’ 
consisting of extracts from books of travel, 
with a pencil sketch of the compiler taken 
by Mrs. Dawson Turner in 1804, is at Kew, 
Wigg also studiod the birds and Ashes of 
the Norfolk const. TLs war elocted an asso- 
ciate of tho Linnean Socioty ua early as 
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1790, Smith acknowledges contributions 
from him io ‘English Botany,’ styling him 
most ingenious and accurate observer... 
eminently skilful in dotecting, os well as in 
reserving, specimens of marine algm ;’ and 
awson ‘Turner named after him Fucus (now 
Naccaria) Wigghii. Wigg died at Great 
Yarmouth on 28 March 1828, 
[Memoir by H, G, Glasspoole in the Trans- 
actions of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Socioty, ii, 
969-74; Gent Mag. 1830, vol.i.] G.8.B, 


WIGGINTON, GILES (72. 1664-1597), 
divine, born at Oundle in Northamptonshire, 
was educated al Cambridgo, under the te 
tronage of Sir Walter Mildmay (a, v.] He 
matriculated as a sizar of Trinity College in 
October 1664, and in 1566 was elected a 
scholar, ITe proceeded R.A. in 1568-9, and 
was subsequently clocted a fellow, notwith- 
standing tho strong opposition of the master, 
John Whitgift [q. v.], aftorwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, who disliked his puritan viows, 
Ile commenced M.A. in 1572, having mada 
great progress in tho study of divinity, Greek, 
and Ifebrew. On 8 Sept. 1579 he was in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Sedbergh in York- 
shiva, on the peeves of Trinity poling, 
but found his Oalvinism as unpopu 
there as at Cambridge, In 158] the arch- 
bishop of York, Edwin Sandys [q, v.], wrote 
severely concerning his practices to his dio- 
ceson, William Ohaderton [q. v.], bishop of 
Choster, remarking‘ Tfelabourethnot to build, 
but to pull down, ond by what means hecan 
to overthrow tho state ecclesiastical’ (Prox, 
Daesiderata Curiosa, 1779, p.116), In 1584, 
when in London, he was appointed to preach 
before the judges in the church of St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-West, Information of this coming 
to the knowledgo of Archbishop Whitgift, he 
sent a pursuivant 10 Wigginton in the dead 
of night, while he was in bed at his lodgings, 
who forbade him to preach, and required him 
to give a bond for his appearance ab Lamboth 
tho next day. Upon his appearance he was 
tendered an onth ex officio to answer certain 
articles altogother unknown to him, and, on 
his refusal, the archbishop, after reviling and 
reproaching him, committed him to tho Gate- 
house, where he remained nine weelrs all but 
one day. On his release ho was admonished 
not to preach in the province without further 
license. 

In the Schone yerx, upon the informa- 
tion of Edward Middleton, Whitgifi gave 
orders to Sandys to procasd against Wiggin- 
ton, and he was in consequonce cited bafore 
Chaderton and doprived of his living. In 
1686, while visiting London, he was appre- 
hended by ono of Whitgift’s purauivants, 
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carried before the archbishop at Lambeth, 
and, on refusing the oath again, was com- 
mitted to the White Lion prison, where he 
was loaded with irons and treated with 
great severity. He was removed to another 
prison, and, on failing through illness to 
obey a citation of the archbishop, he was 
sentenced 10 deprivation and degradation, 
in spite of the intercession of the earls of 
Warwick and Zuntingdon. 

Upon his release and recovery he returned 
to Sedbergh, but was excluded from the 
pulpit of his formor charge, Ile thereupon 
preached at his own house and other places, 
gathering large congregations to hear him, 
On learning this, Whitgift instigated Sandys 
to issue an attachment, and Wigginton was 
arrested by o purauivant at Boroughbridge 
and conveyed to Lancaster Castle, Thence 
on 28 Feb, 16587 he despatched a letter to 
Sir Walter Mildmay, soliciting his assistance, 
Ile was released bofore December 1688, for in 
that month he was again arrested in London 
and brought before the high commissioners 
at Lambeth on the charge of being concerned 
in the authorship of the Mar-Prelate tracts, 
Though he denied the accusation he declined 
the oath tendered to him, and waa committed 
to the Gatehouse, where he long romained 
in confinement, 

During his imprisonmont he was nearly 
involved in the punishment of tho fanatic 
William Hacket [q. v.], whom he met at 
some time during a visit to Oundle, their 
common birthplace. He became a disciple, 
and was also the confidant, of another en- 
thusiast, Edmund Coppinger [q. v.] About 
Enater 1591 Tacket came to London and 
visited Wigginton in prison, eee 
made Tacket and Coppinger acquainted, and 
they both found a common cause for lamenta- 
tion in the insufliciency of English ecclesi- 
astical and socialreform, It is doubtful how 
far Wigginton was privy to the after pro- 
ceedings of the two enthusiasts, which termi- 
nated in the suicide of Coppinger and the 
execution of Hacket, but a pamphict en- 
titled ‘The Fool’s Bolt,’ put into circulation 
by them, is ascribed to him (Srnyrn, Anaale 
of tha Reformation, 1822, iy, 95-8), and it 
is probable that his confinement slone hin- 
see oe eco Yang anna ey 

About 1602 ors was restored to 
the vicarage of Sedbergh by the direction of 
Burghloy, and on 4 April 1597 he wrote to 
his benensbae, peopong the establishment 
ofa uae to furnish men fitted for con- 
troversy with the priests trained in the 
Roman catholic colleges on the continent, 
and presenting him with a manuscript treatiza 
which he had composed ogainst the papists, 
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and which he proposed to style ‘A paire of 
Ridles against the Philistynes of Rome’ 


(Lansdowne MS, 84, art. 105). 


The date of Wigginton’s death is unknown. 
While in prison he composed ‘ A Treatise on 
He was also the author of 
‘Giles Wigginton his Oatechisme’ (London, 
1589, 8vo), and of several theological treatises 
in manuscript, formerly in the possession of 
An autograph letter 
ritish Museum (Zane- 


Predestination” 


Dawson Turner [q. ‘J 
is preserved in the 
downe MS. 77, art. 61). 


[Gooper's Athense Cantabr. ii, 820-31; Ban- 
crofts Dangerous Positions and Proceedings 
published and practised within this land, 1610, 
pp. 142-75; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, 
i, 418-28; Heylyn’s Aerius Redivivus, 1670, 
pp. 804-7; Neal’s Puritans, 1822,i. 377; Strypo’s 
Whitgift, 1822, 1, 650, 684, i. 219; Suteliffe’s 
Answere unto Throckmorton, 1595; Platt's Sed- 
bergh, 1876, p. 17; Piereo's Hist. Introduction 


to the Marprelate Tracts, 1908 ] E.1. 0. 


WIGHARD, WIGHEARD, or VIG- 


HARD (4, 664), archbishop-eleot of Oan- 
terbury, was 
Deuadedit’s clergy. Ie was nominated to 
the archbishopric with the assent of the 


age church by the kings Oswy and 
Egbert, and was sent, bearing gold and silver 


vessels, to Rome for consecration, He died 


of the plague in Rome in 664, before his 


consecration, Ie is described os very learned 
in ecclesiastical discipline, 

Bede's Hist. Eccles, iii. 20, iv. 1; Haddan 
aud Stubbs, iii, 110; Tanner's Bibl, p 778; 
Dict. Ohr, Biogr. iv, 1176.] .B, 

WIGHT, ROBERT (1796-1872), bota- 
nist, was born at Milton, Duncra Hill, East 
Lothian, on 6 July 1796, being the twelfth 
of fourteen children of a writer to the signet, 
Ho was educated at the high school and uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, having among his con- 
temporary atudents Robert Ohristison and 
George Walker-Arnott, and took out his 
surgeon's diploma in 1816, graduating M.D, 
two years later. He went on several yoyagas 
as surgeon, including one to America, before 
entering the East India Company's service 
in 1819, but lmew very little botany before 
his arrival in India.” Te was appointed 
assistant-surgeon on 25 May 1819, and at- 
tached to the 42nd native infantry stationed 
at Madras, whero he employed natives to 
collect plenis, and obtained copies of Will- 
denow's ‘Species Plantarum,’ Persoon’s 
‘Synopsis,’ and Linné’s ‘Genera Plantarum,’ 
A collection sent by him to Professor Robart 
Graham in 1828 was lost at sea; but one 
formed at Samuleoita, Rajamundry, Vellore, 
and Madras, reached Dr. William [Hooker at 
Glasgow in 1826, In that year Wight was 
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entish priest and one of 


Wight 


ee 
appointed to sucecod Dr, Shuter as naturalist 
at Madras, and for two or three years had 
charge, 28 such, of the botanical establigh- 
ment there, employing native draughtemen, 
making an extensive tour in tho southem 
provinces, the route of which is marked on 
the map in Wallich’s ‘Plantm Asiaticsg 
Rarioves,” and collecting and distributin 

among botanists a great number of dupli- 
cates, In 1828, on the abolition of his 
office, Wight was appointed garrison surgeon 
at Negapatam, and thoroughly explorad that 
neighbourhood and Tanjore; but in 1881, 
having attained the rankofaurgeon on 22 Feb, 
he contracted jungle fever, and came homa 
on three years’ furlough, most of which he 
spent in Edinburgh. Io then bogan the 
publication ofhis materials in W.7, Hooker's 
‘Botanical Miscellany’ (ii. and iii), and 
afterwards in his ‘Companion ta the Ro- 
tanical Magazine’ (1836-6), isaning algo 
some coloured plates in quarto, under the 
title of ‘Tllustrations of Indian Botany, 

rincipally of the Southam Paris of the 
Peninbols’ (Glnegow, 1881), but was pre- 
vanted from continuing tha publication by 
the expense, 

During this furlough Wight was maint 
occupied in preparing, in conjunction with 
George Waller-Arnott (ace Axxorr], whut 
is seraialy one of his chiof works, the ‘ Pro- 
dramus Flores Peninsulm Indi Orientolis/ 
which J, D, Hooker and T, Thomson, in 
their ‘Introductory Easay totha Mora Indica’ 
(1865), describo as ‘the most abla and valu- 
able contribution to Indian botany which 
has ever appeared, and ono which has few 
rivals in the whole domain of botanical lite- 
rature.’ Only tho first volume, however, was 
published, carrying the work down to tho 
end of the Dipsacacem, It describes some 
fourteen hundred spocios, and in 1888 Wight 
issued alithographic catalogucof2,400spaciea 
enumerated in it, 

Before his roturn to India Wight made 
himself master of the art of lithography, 
In 1884 he was attached to the 83rd native 
infgntry at Bellary, and marched with thom 
to Palameotta, near Onpe Comorin, o dis. 
tance of some seven hundred miles, Ho 
then planned o systematic scrios of plates 
to illustrate Ainslie’s ‘Matoria Modica,’ a 
scheme which he never carried out, butin the 
course of which he published various papers 
on officinal plants in the ‘ Madras Joumal of 
Science,’ Seized with asovere attack of fovor 
in Tinnevelly in 1886, Wight was obliged 
to Pay a short visit 1o Ooylon. ‘In the same 
year he was tranaforred to the royenue de- 
partment, with the title of superintendent 
of cotton cultivation, to inquire into and re 
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port on the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, 
senna, and other useful 2ee and in this 
eapacity he had charge from 1842 to 1850 
of an experimental cotton farm at Coimba- 
tore. In1838he began the issuc of hia ‘ Tllus- 
trations of Indian Botany’ with coloured, and 
‘Ioones Plantarum Indis Orientalis’ with 
uncolourad, quarto plates; but, though tho 
Madyas govornment subscribed for fifty 
copies, both works entailed o considerable 
loss upon Wight, who in 1847 started his 
‘Spicilogium Noilgherrense,’ o selection of a 
hundred plates copied from thoso in the 
‘Toones,’ in the hope of partly reimbursing 
himself, The ‘Iconos’ van to six volumes 
(1888-58), containing in all over 2,100 plates, 
and duxing his entire Indian carcer of thirty- 
five yon ie doscribed nearly three thousand 
species of Indian plants. 

Wight remained at Coimbatore till March 
1868, when he retired, Ilo then purchased 
Grazeley Lodge, near Reading, formerly the 
residence of Mitford the historian, and do- 
yoted himsolf zealously to farming the land 
attached io thisproporty, In 186] and 1862 
he contributed articles on cotton farming to 
the ‘Gardencr’s Chronicle,’ and from 1865 to 
1868 he gave preat asaistanco in the editing 
of Edward John Waring’s ‘Pharmacopaia 
of India.’ Wight diod at Grazoley on 26 May 
1872. Ile married, in 1838, the daughter 
of Lacy Gray Ford of the Madres medi 
hoard, who, with four sons and a daughter, 
survived him. Tle was olected o fellow of 
the Linncan Society and a member of the 
Imperial Academy in 1882, and a follow of 
the Royal Society in 1856, 

Wight’s chiof works wore: 1, ‘Tllustre- 
tions of Indian Botany,’ Glasgow, 1881, 4to, 
9, ‘Prodromus Flore Poninsules Indi Ori- 
entalis’ (with G. W. Walker-Arnott), vol, 
i, London, 1884, 8vo, 3, ‘Contributions to 
the Botany of India, with tho assistance of 
Walker-Amott, A. P, Do Oandolle, and Nees 
yon Isonbeck, London, 1884, 8vo. 4, ‘Tllus- 
trations of Indian Botany,’ 2 vols, Madras, 
1888-50, 4to, with 182 coloured plates. 
6, ‘Icones Plantarnm Indim Oriontalis,’6 vols, 
Madras, 1888-58, 4to, with 2101 plates; 
Systomatic Indox, compiled by Dr, Hugh 
Cleghorn, printed by the Madras government, 
1857, 8.‘ Bpictloginm Neilghorrense,’ Madras, 
1846-51, Ato. 

Momoir, by Dr, IL. Olaghorn, with lithogra- 
phie portrait and full bibliography, in Trans- 
ations of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
ai. 868; Dodwoll and Miles’s Medical OMicars 
of India.] @ 5. B 


WIGHTMAN, EDWARD (@, 1612), 
fanatic, was the last person burned for herosy 
in England, Ile is said to have been of the 
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same family os William Wightman, who 
purchased in 1644 the manor of Wykin, 
perish of Hinckley, Leicestershire (BURTON, 
scription of Leicestershire, 1777, p. 287), 
Tn tho warrant and writ for his execution 
he is described as ‘ ofthe parish of Burton- 
upon-Trent,’ Staffordshire, In this ond 
neighbouring parishes were held periodic 
meotings of puritan divines for lectures and 
conforonces [see BRADSHAW, WILLTAM, 1671— 
1618]. Wightman presented himself on 
these occasions and ventilated onabaptist 
views ; the puritans were for treating him 
tenderly, hoping to reduce his errors by 
argument, Wightman, howover, rushed on 
destruction by presenting a petition to 
James I at Royston, apparently in March 
1611. Finding that he was from the diocese 
of Coventry and Lichficld, James sent him 
lo Westminster to Richard Neile [q. v.], 
then bishop of that sea, ‘ with command to 
commit him to the Gatehouse, and to take 
examinations of his several opinions under 
his own hand,’ Neilo was one of the judges 
of Bartholomew Legato [a Yd the last 
heratic burned in Smithfield. From thebe- 
gaan of April to the middle of Octobor, 
eile, William Laud Ig, v,], then his_chap- 
Inin, and ‘other learned divines,’ held con~ 
ferences with Wightman, who ‘became every 
day mora and more obstinate in his blas- 
hemous heresies.’ James then ordered 
Wightman's removal to Lichfield for trial. 
After ‘divers days’ conference, but to no 
ose, at Lichfield, Wightman was tried 
in the consistory court; the trial occupied 
‘gundry days’ Sentence was ot length 
ublicly Fane in the cathedral (14 
Bee.) by Neile, who ‘ began the business with 
a sermon and confutation of his blasphemies 
inst the Trinity’ (Cal State Papers, 
Dom. 1680-40, pp. 88-5). These details are 
found in an a Apeetio staioment by Neile 
himself, furnished twenty-seven yoars after 
the execution, Neile lays stress on his anti-~ 
trinitarianism, but tho list of his opinions, 
ag detailed in the commission, shows that 
in addition to hole auabaptist views he 
claimed to be himeelf the promised paraclete, 
and the person predicted in messianic pro- 
phecies, Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.] disputes 
the account of his ‘ten heresies,’ partly on 
the ground of their inconsistency (Apology, 
1774, ii, 53; Historical View, 1788, P. 292), 
but the case is not without paralle . The 
nature of his personal claims shows that 
religious fanaticism had turned. his head. 
No date appears on the printed copies of 
the commission and warrant for his execu- 
tion, but the date of the commission was 
9 March 1611-12 (Cal, State Senet, Loan, 
0 
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1611-18, p. 128). Neile says thot on the 
atival of the writ directed to the sheriff of 
Lichfield, also dated 9 March 1611-12 
(Conpurt), Wightman was brought to the 
stake, ‘The fire ‘scorchod him a little” and 
‘he cried out that he would recant.’ Thero- 
upon the crowd rescued him, themselves 
getting ‘scorched 10 save him.’ A form of 
recantation was presented to him ‘ which he 
there read and prokacel bofore he was un- 
chained from the stake’ Tie was remitted 
to prison, and ‘after a fortnight or throe 
weoka’ was again brought before the con- 
sistory court to recant ‘in a legal way.’ 
This he declined to do, but ‘ blasphemed 
more audaciously than before.” Tho writ 
was renewed, ‘sent down and executed, and 
he died blaspheming’ (Calendar, ut supra, 
1639-40, pp. 88-5). Fuller says he was burned 
‘in the next month’ after the execution 
18March 1612) ofLegate. Wallacesupposes 
the date to have been 11 April 1612; this 
was the Saturday between Good Friday ond 
Easter day. Neile affirms thet Laud ‘ was 
with me and assisted me in all the proceod- 
ings . . . from the beginning to the end.’ 
[The Narrative History of King James, 1651, 
pt.iv., gives tho commission and warrant (re- 
printed in Greenshield's Brief Hist, of the Re- 
vival of the Aran Jeresie, 1711); Fuller's 
Church History, 1655, bk. x. sect, 4 (reprinted, 
with the warrants, in Cobbett's State Trials, 
1909, 11,727); Wallace's Antitrinitarian Biogr, 
1860, ii. 684, iii, 565 (with reprints of the war- 
yanta).] A. G. 
WIGHIMAN, Str WILLIAM (1784- 
1863), judge, came of an old Dumfriesshire 
family. Ie wasthe son of William Wight- 
man, gentleman, of St. Clement’s, London, 
and was born in 1784, He was an under- 
cue of University Oolloge, Oxford, where 
@ matriculated on 28 March 1801, and on 
21 June was elected io a Michel oxhibition at 
Queen's College, graduating B.A. on 80 Ma; 
1805, and M.A. on 28 Oct, 1809; from 1859 
to 1868 he was an honorary fellow of his col- 
lege. On 81 Jon. 1804 he entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, and, after some years of practice as o 
special pleader, he was called to the bar in 
1821, In 1880 he transferred himself to the 
Inner Temple and joined thenorthern circuit, 
He was Imown as an exceptionally sound 
andclear-hoaded lawyer, and for several years 
held the important post of junior counsel to 
the treasury, He was appointed a member 
of the commission of 1830 upon the practice 
of the common-law courts, and of that of 
1888 upon the proposal for o criminal law 
digest, He-was ongaged in many celebrated 
cases, particularly the prosocutions arising 
out of the Bristol riots; but, owing to an 
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almost excessive modesty, was little known 
except to his profession, In February 184] 
he was promoted to a judgeship of the queen's 
bench, on the rosignation of Mr. Justice Lit- 
tledale, and was knighted on 28 April, and 
here he served as a judge for nearly twenty. 
three years. While on cirenit ot York, on 
9 Dec. 1863, he was seized with an att ack of 
apoplexy, and died next day, He martied 
in 1819, a danghter of James Baird of Lass- 
wade, neat Edinburgh. 

‘Wightman’s pre-eminent qualitiesasalaw- 
yer ware accuracy and caution, As a judge 
he bad deep learning, a faculty of lucid 
reasoning, and abundance of good sono. Ie 
was courteous, firm, and dignifiod, and added 

aily to the stronugth of tho court of which 
fo was o member. Jie had also prent 
humour, considerable literary gifts, and was 
widely read in English letiors (Oamrant, 
Autobiography, ii, 810; Croker Papers, iii, 
240), 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judgos; Gent, Mag, 1864, 
Hi, 260; Timos, 11 Doo. 1868 ; Arnould’s Lifs of 
Denman; Alumni Oxon, 1716-1886; Lincoln's 
Inn Admission Regist er.] J. A. IE 


WIGHTWIOK, GEORGE peer 
architect, son of William Wightwick ( 
1811) by his wifo Anna Maria (1779-1864), 
daughier of Alexander ‘Taylor, waa born at 
Alyn Bank, Mold, Flint, on 26 Aug, 1802, 
Te was educated at etveteance grom- 
mar school, and privately undor Dr, Lord at 
Tooting, Aftor professional pupilage under 
Iidward Lapidge and an cducntional tour 
(1825-6) in Et yee ontored the office of Sir 
John Soane, and in 1829 openod practice at 
Plymouth (where for o timo ho was in parte 
nership with J. Foulston), having alrendy 
erected Belmont House for John Norman in 
that neighbourhood. In 1886 he dosigned 
the South Devon and Inst Cornwall hos- 
pital; this was followed by worl at Credi- 
ton church in 1838 and tho restoration of the 
church at Helston, In cao he enrried 
out the town-hall (1889-40), the congroga- 
tional chapel, Courtenay Streut (1848), and 
the Oottonian Library (1850), Io dosigned 
the episcopal chapel at Flushing neat Fal- 
mouth, in 1841, and St. John’s Church, Tro- 
slothan, in 1844, “Wi hiwick, whose terms 
for employment are to bo sven in tho ‘ Jour- 
nal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ (1891, a 161; yeprinied from the 
‘ Architect,’ 1850, ii, 28), retired to Clifton 
in 1861, and subsequently to Portishead 
(1855), where he died on 9 July 1872, Ta 
was buried in Portishend churchyard on the 
18th. He marriod, first, in 1890, Coroline 
(1808-1867), daughter of William Damant 
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at King’s Lynn, of which he wrote a ‘ Brief 
History’ from its foundation in 1687 down 
to 1849, Born in the London Road, Lynn, 
on 19 Oct, 1842, Gcorge was educated at 
Lynn grammar school, He early showed a 
li ing for chemistry and science generally. 
At the age of seventeen he became clerk to 
a private banking firm m London, where le 
remained for five years, giving, however, all 
his leisuro to scientific work. After hearing 
him give a scientific lecture Mr. Frank ills 
of Depiford offered him a post in his chemi- 
eal works, where he remained for four years, 
Dwing the latter part of the time he took 
out several patents for sewage treatment, 
which led to a connection with the Native 
Guano Company. In 1872 he bogan busi- 
ness on his own account as an analyst in 
Great Tower Street. [Io took an active part 
in promoting the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act of 1875, ILe was the founder of the 
Society of Public Analysts in 1876; was 
honorary sccretary of the society from the 
commencemont till 1888, when he was 
elected prasidont ; and edited tho ‘Proceed- 
ings’ in 1876, and, in conjunction with Dr. 
John Mutor, the ‘ Analyst,’ tho official organ 
of tho mately from its origin in 1876 till 
his doath in 1884, In 1880 he was awarded 
aprize of five hundred dollars by the national 
board of trade of the United States for the 
draft of an act to prevent adulteration of 
food and drugs without hampering commerce 
unnecessarily, and on essay on this subject. 
In 1884 he acted as juror at tho International 
Tlealth Exhibition, South Kensington, and 
undertook the analysis of some hundreds of 
food somples exhibited. Tlis wife died in 
January 1884, and from thot time his health 
gave way; he died of stricture of the «so- 
phagus on 17 Oct. 1884, leaving a son and 
a daughter. 

‘Wigner was one of the enzliest public 
analysts. Ie acted os analyst for Plum- 
seed, Greenwich, and Deptford ; ho was also 
consulting chemiat to tho Thamos conser- 
vancy board, and in those capacities he fre- 

wently gave evidence as an expert witness, 
lis was a fellow of the Chemical Society 
and of the Institute of Chemistry. In. 1868 
he published, in era onetite with ‘Williax. 
Cameron Sillar and kobert George Sillar, ao 
bool on the ‘A.B.C, Sowage Process ;’ and 
in 1878 ‘Soaside Water,’ on abstract of o 
series of roports upon tho water-supply of 
coast resorts, previously published in the 
‘Sanitary Record. The Royal Society's 
‘Ontalogue’ (down to 1884) contains a list 
of twenty-one papers published by Wigner 
alone, one published in conjunction with 
Professor Arthur Ierbert Church, F.2.S,, 


of Buckland Monachorum; and, secondly, in 
January 1868, Isobella (%, 1882), daughter 
of Samuel Jackson, who survived him. 

He was a copious writer, and published, 
besides many pamphicts and two plays: 
1. ‘Select Views of Roman Antiquities,’ 
1897, 2 ‘Remarks on Theatres,’ 1882, 
8, Sketches of a Practising Architect,’ 4to, 
1887, 4, ‘Tho Palace of Architecture,’ 8vo, 
1840, 6. ‘Modern Mnglish Gothic Avchi- 
tecture’ in Weale’s ‘Quarterly Papers on 
Architecture, 1845, 4to, pt. vil. 6. ‘Tlints 
to Young Architects,’ 8vo, 1816 (often re- 
printed), : 

His essay on Sir Ohristopher Wren won 
tho medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the session 1868-9, He left 
various manuscripts to that body. 

{Archit, Publ. Socioty’s Dictionary; Red- 
grave's Dictionary of Artista; Bonso and Court- 
ney’s Bibl, Cornub.; Bonse’s Coll. col 















WIGLAF (d. 888), king of Mercia, suc- 
ceeded to his throne on the death of Ludecan 
in 825 (Anglo-Saron Chronicle, ap. Parr, 
Monumenta Brit. i. 348), Attho time when 
Mercia was exhausted by victories over Hast- 
Anglia, Eghert (d. 839) [q.v.], king of Wes- 
sex, was oxtending his rule over Southern 
Britain, and in 827 or 828 he overran Morcia 
and drove Wiglaf from his throne, Shortly 
afterwards, howovor, and probably owing to 
dangor on the Welsh bordor, Wiglaf was re- 
stored to his throne by Mgbort as an under- 
King of Wossex. Io reigned thiricen years 
G Tin, MAL, Gesta Regum, p. 182, Engl. 

ist. Soc.), died in 888 (Fron, Wie. ap. 
Parrrn, J. 0. p, 649), and was buried at Her 
ton (tb, 638), Wiplaf marriod Oynothryth, 
and left a son Vigan 

Several charters of Wiglaf arn oxteant 
ae Concilia May. Brit. et Hibern, i, 

76 acq.), including tavo to the monastery of 
Ifanbury in Worcestershire, of which house 
Tannor supposes Wiglaf to have been the 
founder (Notitia Monastica, Worcest.) 

{In addition to the authoritics montionod in 
the toxt, s06 Wonry of untingdon’s Uist. Ang). 
in Potrio’s Mon. Brit. i. 738 ; Qaimar's L'Kstorio 
dea Englos, 2. p. 702; Ethelword’s Chron. 7, 
p. 612; Dugdalo'a Monnst. Angl, i, 688-9, ii. 
108 s0q.; Crocn’s Conquest of England, pp, 48-0, 
and Making of England, p.436.] A, M. O-a, 

WIGMORE, Baroxs on. [Sec Mor- 
TINDR. | 

WIGMORE, WILLIAM (1599-1665), 
jesuit, (See Camron, WILLTAM.] 


WIGNER, GEORGH WILLIAM (1812- 
1884), chomist, waseldest son of John Thomas 
Wignex(d.1867), pastor of tho baptist church 
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and three with Robert Harland. Nearly 
all of these papers deal with various pots 
of analytical chemistry. 


(Journ, Chemical Society, 1884, xlyii. 344 
(obituary); Analyst, 1884, ix, 193 cules 
X, 42 (presidential addvesa of Dr. Alfed Hill); 
Brit, Mus, Cat.] PI. 


WIGRAM, Sm JAMES (1793-1866), 
vice-chancellor, was the third son, by his 
second wife (Eleanor, daughter of John 
Watts), of Six Robert Wigram, a merchant 
and shipowner, of London and Wexford, who 
was M.P. for Woxford and Fowey, was 
created a baronet in 1805, and died on 6 Nov. 
1880. Ilis elder brother, the second baronet, 
assumed the name of Fitzwygram in 1882; 
another brother was J oseph otton Wigram 
[av Born at his father’s residence, Walt- 

amatow Ilouse, Essex, on 5 Nov. 1793, 
Jamos wos educated privately and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where hograduated B.A. 
as fifth wrangler in 1816, gained a fellowship 
two years later, and proceeded M.A. in 1818, 
Being admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 18 June 1818, he was called to the bar 
by that society on 18 Nov. 1819, and, attach- 
ing himself to the court of chancery, pur- 
sued his profession with muchindustry. In 
Michoelmas vacation 1881 he attained the 
rank of king's counsel, and, being invited to 
the bench of Lincoln’s Inn on 15 Jan, 18365, 
he took his seat as such on 80Jan. following. 
Wigram was the author of two a ‘worls, 
his ‘Examination of the Rules of Law re- 
specting the Admission of Extrinsic Evidence 
in aid of the Interpretation of Wills, first 
published in 183], having run through four 
editions; while in 1886 appeared his ‘ Points 
in the Law of Discovery.’ Thess useful 
publications led to an interesting correspon- 
dence with some of the American judges, 
among whom was Dr. Story, the eminent 
commentator, 

On 28 Oct. 1818 he married Anne (d, 
1844), daughter of Richard Arkwright of 
Willersley, Derbyshire, and granddaughtor 
of Sir Richard Arkwright [q. yv.], whose 
family had also considerable property in the 
neighbourhood of Leominster in Trovoford- 
shire, Supported by this family interest, 
‘Wigram fought a contested election for Leo~ 
minster on tory principles in 1887, but was 
defeated at the poll. He was, however, 
returned for the borough without opposition 
at the next general election, on 28 June 1841, 
but had little opportunity of distinguishing 
himself as parliamentary debater; for— 
having enjoyed a distinguished lead in the 
courts of comity. for several years—on 28 Oct. 
following he was raised to the bench under 
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- | 1842, and receive 
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the act for the better administration of 
justice (5 Vict, c. 5), which provided for the 
appointment of a second vice-chancellor, 

@ was sworn ® member of the judicial 
committee of the Piy council on 15 Jen, 

the customary order of 
Imighthood the same month, Wigram, 
whose decrees were remarkablo for the lucid 
exposition of the legal principles involved 
in the cases he had to adjudicate upon, wag 
compelled by ill-health, resulting in the 
total Joss of sight, to retire from the bench 
in Trinity vacation 1850, when he wos 
ted a pension of 3,600/, a year. Io 
iod on 29 July 1866, leaving o family of 
four sons and fivo daughters. A crayon 
portrait by Sir George Richmond, R.A, is 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Lincoln's Inn Rogisters; Official Rot, Mom. 
bers of Parl.; Graduati Oantabr. 1800-1884; 
Law Lists; Foss Judges of Hngland; Smith's 
Parliamonts of England; Foster's Baronetage; 
obituary notices in tho Law Timog, Gont. Mag, 
and Lew Journal. WLR. W. 

WIGRAM, JOSEPH COTTON (1798- 
1867), bishop of Rochestor, born at Walt- 
hamstow on 96 Dec, 1798, was the 
fifteenth child of Sir Robert Wigram (1744- 
1830), Sir James a [q. v.] was his 
elder brother. Josoph Cotton was oducated 
by rivate tutors, and proceaded to Trinit 

lege, Cambridga, graduating B.A. a8 aixt 
wrangler in 1820, M.A. in 1828, ond DD, 
in 1860. Io was ordained deacon in 1829, 
and priest in the year following, and in 1897 
was appointed assistant preacher at St, 
James’s, Wostminsier. In the samo year 
ho was also chosen secretary of the National 
Society for Promoting tho Education of the 
Poor in the Principles af tho Wetablished 
Oburch, o post which he rotained until 1889, 
On 28 March of that year he was appointed 
rector of East Tisted in Tlampshire, and in 
1860 removed to the rectory of St. Mary's, 
Southampton. On 16 Nov. 1847 ho wos 
collated archdeacon of Surrey, and in 1860 
was consocrated bishop of Rochester in 
suecession to Goorge Murra; ian undor 
Murray, Lorn Gnoxun, 1701- 803}, The 
died in London at 16a Grosvenor Square, 
on 6 April 1867, ond wos buriod on 
12 April bosido his wife in tho parish church 
of Latton, Msaex. On 12 Fob, 1880 he mar- 
ried Susen Maria (@. 27 Juno 1864), daugh- 
ter of Poter naa of Willorslay in 
Dorbyshire. By her ho had six sona and 
three daughtors, 

Besides sermons and pamphlets, Wigram 
was the author of : 1, Practical Elomentary 
Arithmetic,’ London, 1882,12mo. 2 ‘Geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land,’ London, 1832, 
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Byo; Sth ed. 1855. 5, ‘Practical Hints on 
the Formation and Management of Sunday 
Schools’ London, 1833, 8vo. 4, ‘The 
Oottager’s Daily Family Prayers,’ Ohelms- 
ford, 1862, 12mo. He also selected and 
arranged ‘Daily Hymns for the Month,’ 
London, 18686, fol. 

His younger brother, Gnoren Vionsmus 
Wienau (1805-1879), exegetical writer, 
born in 1805, was the twentieth child of 
Sir Robert Wigram, and the fourteenth by 
his second wife. He matriculated from 
Queen's College, Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1826, 
and was intended to take orders in the 
church of Iingland, Ele, however, joined 
the Plymouth Brethren, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the biblical text, In 
1839 he published ‘The Englishman's 
Greek Concordance to the New Testament,’ 
London, 8vo. <A. second edition Bupeered 
in 1844, and an index in the following 

ear, This work, which superseded ‘ The 

oncordance to the New Testament’ by 
John Williams (1727-1798) a ve], was 
based on tho ‘Concordance’ of 8, Schmidt, 
and comprised an alphabetical arrangement 
of every word in the Greek text. It was 
followed in 1848 by ‘The Englishman's 
Hebraw and Chaldee Concordance of the 
Old Testamont,’ London, 8yo, a work on a 
similar plan, In 1867, with W. Chalk, he 
edited ‘The [Icbraist’s Vade Mecum,’ the 
first attempt at a complete verbal index to 
the contents of the Iebrew and Ohaldee 
Scriptures, Wigram died on 1 Jan. 1879. 
Ho married, firat, Fanny (d. 1884), daughter 
of Thomas Oherbury Bligh, and secondly, 
Oatherine, only daughter of William Par- 
nell of Avondale, and aunt of Charles Stew- 
art Parnell (q.v.] Three commemorative 
volumes composod of his sermons and letters, 
entitled ‘ Memorials of the Minisiry of G. V. 
Wigram,’ wero published in 1880 and 1881 
(Fosror, Alumné Owen. 1716-1886 ; Men of 
the Time, 1865). 

[Burke's Poorsge and Buronctage, sv, ‘ Fitz- 
wygram ;' Gont. Mag. 1867, i. 669 ; Allibone’s 
Dict. of English Lit. ; Fostor’s Index Eccles. 
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WIGTOWN, Eanru or. [See Fruutye, 
Str Mazconm, ¢@, 1860 P] 


WIHTGAR (a. 544), first king of the 
Isle of Wight, was the nephew of Cerdic 
[q. v-] He scems to have firat come to Bri- 
tain with his brother Stuf in 614 (4-8 
Chron., ap. Porrm, Mon, Hist, Brit. p. 301), 
and to aes conquered the Britons in a 
baitle pictures ily described. by Tlenry of 
Huntingdon (Zfist, Angl, ap, Porrin, |. c. 
p. 711). Nothing more is known of Wibt- 
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gar until 684, when Cerdic and Cymic[q.v.] 
handed over to him and to his brother the 
Isle of Wight (4.-S. Chron, 1. c. p. 801), 
which they had conquered four years before 
(Erauiworp, Chron, ap. Porrr, l. op 
608). Wihtgar himself’ was probably a 
Jute (Fron. Wie, ; also Syu. Downrar. and 
Assnr, a Purr, 1. ¢. pp. 560, 674, 469). 
Green, who with Freeman (Norman Con~ 
guest, i, 10 2.) doubts the story of Wihtgar, 
thinks that Oerdic’s conquest of tho Isle of 
Wight was not in his own interest, but in 
that of his allies, for the new settlers of the 
island were undoubtedly Jutes (ating of 

land, p.90), Wihtgar ruled honourably 

iLL, Matm, Gesta Reg. Angi, p, 27, 
Engl, Hist, Soc.) for tee Sens) and, aying 
in 644, was buried in Wihtgarebyrig, the 
moderna aetepok (A.-8, Chron., ap, Porrin, 

+. Ds , 

, The aseription by the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Ohro- 
nicle’ (75. p. 888) to Wihtgar of certain laws 
concerning the church, which were con- 
firmed in 796, is an obvious slip, which 
Wilkins repeats (Concilia, i. 158), but the 
whole story of Wibtgay is open to doubt, 

[Authorities quoted in the text.] 
A. M. O-z, 


WIHTRED (d, 725), king of Kent, was 
the groat-great-grandson of King Ethelbert 
(562 P-61 Dla. Tie began his reign, after 
a period of disputed rule, ee out the 
ond of G90 (Bubu, Hist. Hecles. ap, Purrtn, 
Mon. Brit, i. 242, 282), Ile seems to have 
shared his throne for some time with a cer- 
tein Suebhard or Wasbherd (Bupa, Joa, cit, 
p. 255), whom Matthew of Westminster 
calls his brother (loves Hist, i. a In 
604 (Han. Hunn. Hist, Angl. ib. p.723) Ine 
(q. v-] led an expedition against Kent to 
avenge tho death of his kinsman Mul, but 
King Wihtred succeeded in appessing his 
wrath with 2 large money fine or wergild. 
It has been conjectured that the submissive 
attitude of Kent was duo to the dofest of 
its allies, Hast-Anglia and Essex. Wihtred’s 
reign was long, poaceful, and prosperous 
extending over thirty-four years, He died 
on 28 April 726 (Bunn, loc, ott. p, 282), 
Wihtred married Werburga and left three 
sons (1J.), who inherited his kingdom in 
succession, 

Several extant charters attest Wiltrod's 
loyalty and munificence to the church in 

ent (Wiixins, Concita, i. 66 seq.) The 
most famous of these is the so-called ‘Pri- 
vilege of Wiktred’ scouring freedom and in- 
dependence to the churches and monasteries 
of Kent, This was confirmed by the king 
between 696 and 716 at a Kentish witan 
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held at Baccanceld, probably Bapchild, near 
Sittingbourne in Kent (Hannan and Stvsas, 
Councils, iii, 288 seq.) . 

To Wihtred also we owe one of our earliest 
extant codes of law. It was drawn up at a 
‘convention of great men’ held at Bergham- 
stede or Bersted, near Maidstone, in the fifth 
year of the king’s reign, and was chiefl 
ecclesiastical in character. It was stillfoun 
necessary at the close of the seventh century 
to prohibit ‘ offering to devils.’ The code 
also regulates the relations of the lords with 
the different classes of the unfree, and even 
condescends to enjoin the use of the horn 
by strangers when off the highways (1. 
pp: 288 seq.) 

[See, in addition to the chief authorities cited 
in the taxt, the Anglo-Saxon Chron. in Potrio’s 
Mon. Brit 1,327; Gaimar's L’Estorie des Engles, 
a, p. 785; ILenry of Huntingdon’s Hist. Angl. 
ab, pp. 728-4; William of Malmesbury’s Gesta 


Regum, pe. 28-4 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Thorpo's | ( 


Ancient Laws and Instit, of England, i. 37-48 ; 
Graen’s Conquost of England, pp. 9, 21.] 
A. M. 0-2, 

WIKEFORD, ROBERT nn (a, 1890), 
archbishop of Dublin, is said to have belon, ed 
to the family of Wickford or Wykoford of 
Wickford Hall, Essex (D’Auzon, p. 142 ; of. 
Morant, Zisser, i. 258-4), Hewas a fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and doctor of 
laws in 1844, Ile became a king's clerk, 
and in or before 1808 was appointed arch- 
deacon of Winchester (Rywur, Federa, 
Tecord edit, rn, ii, 860, 892; Lu Nuvn, iii. 
26). He also held othor proferments in the 
north and west of England, and was ad- 
mitted by Urban IV to a prebend of York 
in 1870. On 18 May following he was com- 
missioned to arrange with Wenceslaus, dulce 
of Brabant, the pay for his army while sorv- 
ing under Edward III in Franco, ond in 
1871 he was again sent on an embassy to 
Flenders (Rrammr, Fidera, Record odit. 111. 
ii, 892, 920, 921). On 7 March 1872-8 ho 
was appointed constable of Bordeaux (2. 
P. 972). He had resigned this post before 
26 June 1875 (75. pp. 1080, 1089). On 12 Oct. 
1875 he was promoted by papal ovision to 
the archbishopric of Dublin. Gn 18 July 
1376 he was appointed chancellor of Ireland, 
and ho was reappointed on 26 Sept. 1877, 
after the accession of Richard II (Cat Pat. 
Rolls, p. 27). 

In 1884 he seoms to have paid a visit to 
England to inform the king and council of 
certain mattors to the advantage of the king 
ond prosecute business of importance to him- 
self and his see (ib. e 883), but he cannot 
have still held the office of chancellor during 
all the period of 1877-84, os he wos veap- 
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inted to the office on 10 Sept. 1384 (74, p, 
158), He was rolieved of the office beforg 
27 March of the following year (1d. p. 650), 
He died on 28 Aug. 1890, According to 
Wood and the catalogues, he left to Merton 
College altar-cloths for the high altar; ag. 
cording to Astry they were for the hall, 

[Cotton's Fasti Eeclesie Hibormicr, ii, 15; 
Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton (Oxf, Hist 
Soc.); Cal, Pat. Rolls of Richard 11; O'Tlana- 
gan’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland, 
i, 43-66; D'Alton’s Aychbishops of Dublin, 
pp. 142-6 ; Rot. Pat. in Cane, Iibornis (Rocord 
Publ.); Rymor's Foedera (Record Publ.) mn, i, 

im ; Lo Neve’s Fasli Eccl, Angl. ; Lrscelley'g 
Fiber Munorum Hibernicorum ; Waro’s Bishops 
of Ireland, ed. Havris,] W. BR, 


WIKES, THOMAS (7, 1268-1208), 
chronicler. [Seo Wrxus.] 


WILBERFOROE, 1LENRY WILLIAM 
1807-1873), Roman catholic journalist and 
author, tho youngost son of William Wilber- 
force tah wee born at Olapham on 22 Hent, 
1807, Robert Isaac Wilberforce (4. v.] and 
Samuel Wilberforce [q. v.] wore hia elder 
brothers, Whon nino years old Jlonry Wil- 
liam was entrusted to iho caro of the Rev, 
Jobn Sargent, rector of Grafham, Sussex, 
and at the ago of fifteon he was transferred, 
with his brother Samuel, to tho Rov. F. RB, 
Spraggo, who took pw ils at Littlo Bounds, 
Bidborough, Kent. IIo was aftorwards 
entered at Orial collars Oxlord, matricu- 
lnting on 16 March 1826 and going into resi- 
dence in Michaolmas term following. During 
a. portion of four long vacations he read with 
John Tlonry (afterwards Cardinal) Newman 
{9. v.] In 1880 ho gradusied 1.A., boing 
placed in the first class in classics and in 
the second in mathomatics, 1Io was admitted 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn in 183], but he 
continued to reside at Oxford, where he 
gained the Eijorton theolopicat prize, and 
graduated M.A. in 1838, IIe was at ono 
time president of tho university dobnting 
society, called tho ‘Union, and for several 
years took a prominent part in its debates, 

At the suggestion of Nowman, Wilber« 
foreo abandoned tho study of the law and 
took holy orders. In 1884 he was appointed 
perpetual curate of Bransgrovo, ou tho skivis 
of the New Forest; in 18{1 he became vicar 
of Walmer, near Deal; and in 1818 he was 
presentod by the lord chancellor, ot the in- 
stance of the prince consort, to tho woll- 
endowed vicarago of Wast Farloigh, near 
Maidstone, which some yenr's previously had 
bean held by his brother Robart (Asuwars, 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce, i, 292), Hoven. 
years Inter ho resigned his vicarage, and on 
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15 Sept. 1860 he and his wife were received 
into the Roman catholic church (Brownz, 
Annals of the Tractarian Movement, 1861, 
pp. 175, 931). 

Jn 1862 he accepted the office of secretary 
to the Catholic Defence Association, then 
lately founded in Dublin; and from 1854 
to 1868 he was proprietor and editor of the 
‘Qatholic Standard,’ a London newspaper, 
aftarwarda called the ‘Weekly Register.’ 
[le died on 28 April 1878 at his residonce, 
Chester IIouse, Stroud, Gloucestershire, and 
was buricd in the Dominican monastery at 
‘Woodchestor. 

Wilberforce married, on 24 July 1884, 
Mary, fourth daughter of his former tutor, 
the tae. John Sargent; by her he had issue 
five sons and four daughters (Fostur, Pedi- 
grees of Yorkshire Families); she died on 
97 Jan. 1878; her eldest sister, Emily, was 
the wife of her husband's brother, Bishop 
Wilberforce. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Parochial 
System : on Appeal to English Ohurchmen,’ 
London, 1888, 8vo. 2. ‘Rensons for sub- 
mitting to the Oatholic Ohureh: o Farewell 
Letter to his Parishioners, London, 1851, 
8vo; 6th edit. 1865, ‘This gaye tise 40 con- 
siderable controvorsy. 3. ‘Prosolytism in 
Troland,’ London, 1862, 16mo; boing a cor- 
respondence between ‘Wilberforce and the 
Rev. Alexander Dailas on tho subject of the 
Irish church missions. 4, ‘On some Events 
propessicey to the Finglish Reformation,’ 
in Archbishop Manning's ‘ Tssays on Reli- 
gion and Literaturo,’ 2nd ser. 1867. 5, ‘The 
Ohurch and the Empires: Iistoricnl Periods,’ 
London, 1874, 8vo, with portrait, and o 
memoir of the author by John Denry New- 
man, D.D, 

(Momoir by Nowman; Mozloy’s Rominiscencos 
of Oriel, passim; Ann, Rog. 1878, p. 188; Ash- 
wells Life of Bishop Wilborforeo, ili. 478; 
Bowden's Life of Fabor, p, 369; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886; Tablet, 26 April 1878 p. 543, 
and 8 May p, 676; Timos, 28 April 1873; 
Weokly Rogiator, 26 April 1878 p. 264, and 
3 May p, 284,] T, 0. 

WILBERFOROR, ROBERT ISAAO 
(1802-1857), srchdeacon of the Hast Riding, 
the second son of William Wilberforce 
{a v.] and Barbara Ann, eldest daughter of 

saac Spooner of Elmdon Ifall, Warwick- 
shire, was born at Olapham on 18 Deo, 1802, 
His brothers Ienry William and Samuel 
are noticed soparately. Ie was educated 
chiefly by private tutors in his father’s house, 
and mafriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
on 14 Feb, 1820. In 1823 he took o first 
clogs in both classics and mathematics, Ee 
duating B.A. in 1824 and M.A. in 1827, 
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Very early he came under the influence of 
John Henry Newman [q.v.], who was at the 
time exerting a paramount influence on his 
college. Wilberforce was elected a fellow of 
Oriel in 1826, Newman, Pusey, Keble, Tho- 
mas Mozley, Frederic Rogers (afterwards 
Lord Blachford), and Richard Hurrell Froude 
were thenceforth among his colleagues. In 
1828 he was elected sub-dean and tutor. 
There were three tutors in all, Newman and 
Froude being the other two. Difficulties 
followed ‘Wilherforce’s appointment, Ed- 
ward Hawkina (1780-1882) {q. v.] had just 
heen promoted to the provostship of Oriel 
(2 Feb, 1828), From the outset ihe new 
provost objected to the guardianship in moral 
andreligious a3 well as in disciplinary matters 
which the three tutors seemed to exercise 
over their pupils, and the friction between 
the head and his staff soon led to an open 
rupture. The ostensible cause was the claim 
of the tutors to arrange their table of lectures 
as seemed good to them, A long indeter- 
minate discussion continued till June 1880— 
shortly after Wilberforce's appointment as 
classical examiner for that year. At that 
date the provost announced that he would 
send no more pupils to Newman, Wilber- 
force, or Froude. By this arrangement Wil- 
berforce's tutorship gradually died ont as his 
old pupils went out of residence ; but it was 
not entirely at an ond till 1831, In the 
autumn of that year he resigned his tutorship 
to travel on the continent, and did not again 
a to Oxford save os select preacher in 

The position which Wilborforce occupied 
in tho opinion of his contemporaries at the 
end of his academic career was deservedly 
high, Always of quiet and studious habits, 
he had becois, in the words of Thomas Moz- 
ley (Reminiscences of Oriel, i, 225), ‘a scho- 
lar and a theologian,’ In these capacities he 
was generally consulted during the rest of 
his lie by men of action like his brother 
Samuel (afterwards bishop of Oxford) [q.v.], 
and also by the leaders of the tractarian or 
high-church party with which he had gra- 
dually becomy identified (Parvosr, Auto- 
biography of Isaac Williams, p, 80), For 
some time also his thoughts had turned 
more and more to the church ag a careor, 
To had been ordained on obtaining his fel- 
lowship (subsequently taking priest's ordera 
21 Dec, 1828), and in 1829 Ni awman offered 
(Lattera and Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman, i. 186) to separate Littlemore from 
his own parish of St, Mary's and to hand it 
over to him as aseparatecure, This he did 
notaeshis way to accept, and Lord Brougham, 
who had beon allied with his father on the 
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slave-trade question, offered to provide for 
him, The rumour that Brougham offered 
him the bishopric of Oaleutta (Letters of 
Canon J. B. Moal , P. 25) does not seem to 
rest on any solid “Bandetion but in April 
1882, after Wilberforce’s return from the con- 
tinent, Brougham presented him to the living 
of East Farleigh in Kent, This preferment 
he accepted against the advice of Newman 
and Froude (Letters and Correspondence, i. 
148; Autobiography of Isaac Williams, p. 89), 
andheldforsightyears. Withinafew monthe 
of his institution he married Agnes Hyerilda, 
daughter of Francis Wrangham {o v.], arch- 
deacon of the Hast Riding. After bearinghim 
two children his wife died in November 1834, 
and on 29 July 1887 he marriedugain. His 
secoud wife was Jane, daughter of Digby 
Legard, and he lived happily with her till 
che died childless in 1858. ; 
In 1840 Wilberforce eee the living 
of East Farleigh for that of Burton Agnes 
in Yorkshire, The following yoar Arch- 
doacon Wamghen the father of his first 
wife, resigned the archidiaconate of the 
East Riding, and Wilberforce was appointed 
in his stead, It was the leat prefermant that 
he was to receive in the church of England. 
Newman's influence over Wilberforce did 
not survive their joint tutorship of Oriel, and 
from 1884 Wilberforce was thrown much 
into the company of his brother Samuel, 
in collaboration with whom ho wrote the 
‘Life’ of their father, published in 1888, and. 
edited their father's ‘Letters’ which appeared 
in 1840. But shout 1848 he began @ corre- 
spondence which waa to exarcise o crucial 
effect on his carcer. Henry Edward Manning 
.v.] had in June 1838 been presented by 
ilberforce’s brother Samuel to the rectory 
of Lavington. In the November following 
he married Oaroline Sargent, two of whoso 
sisters were married respectively to Wilher- 
force’a brothors Samuel and Henry William, 
In 1887 Mrs, Manning died, and a few years 
later the future cardinal was led by Robert 
Wilborforce’sreputation for thoological learn- 
ing and for disinterestedness to turn to him 
as to a confessor for relief from the doubts 
as to the sufficiency of the church of Eng- 
Jand for salvation which had already begun 
to beset him. Over a hundred Jetters were 
written during this poe by Mauning to 
Wilberforce—most of them bearing the cau- 
tion ‘under the seal’—in which Manning 
revealed his whole mind to his correspon- 
dent, while recognising, in the words of | his 
biographer (PurontL, Life of Cardinal 
Manning, i. 602), § Robert Wilberforoe’s 
intellectual superiority and deeper reading,’ 
At first Wilberforce replied with arguments, 
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afterwards with pleas for delay in the ag 
of secession which he saw Manning yyy 
contemplating, and for some time he wag 
success(ul, ‘I will take no step,’ writes 
Manning at the boginning of 1850, ‘nong 
that can part. me from you, so long as I am 
able in conscience Lo ba united as in love, a 
in labours with you.’ But the Gorham 
judgment was peau? in March of the 
same year, and was considered by most of 
the tractarinns to assert the right of the 
crown to decide tho teaching of the church of 
Eugland in matters of faith as well os of 
discipline. Gladstone (Puronnt, i, 680 agg.) 
tried to induce the lendors to onter into 
@ covenant not to tale any overt atop for a 
certain specified timo, or to announce thelr 
intention of doing so, Gladstono seems to 
have convinced himself that. Wilborloice 
among others would bo willing to sign such 
acovenant, It waa, however, pom Te 
jected by Manning; and in May 18b0 t 
declaration appeared bearing the namos of 
Manning (thon archdogcon of Chichosier) 
Wilborforce, and Dr. William TLonry Mil 
far) rogius profossor of Ilebraw at Oom- 

ridge, explaining the senso in which alone 
the signatories wero willing to admit the 
soya) prema in matters of religion. They 
stated clearly that ‘we do not, and in con- 
science cannot, acknowlodga in tho crown the 
power recently exercisod to hoar and judge 
In appeal the internel stato or morits of 
spiritual questions touching dootriuo or dis- 
cipline, the custody of which is commitied 
to the church alone by the law of Ohrist’ 
(PuRonnt, i. 641). A. copy of this declaration 
was sont to avory clorgyman and Inymon 
who had takon the oath of supremacy. It 
met, howovor, with no response, and the 
result was to drive the two principal signa- 
tories a atep further forward in tho way of 
secession. ‘If you and 1 had boon born out 
of the English church,’ writes Manning to 
Wilberforce in Docomber 1860, ‘wa should 
not have doubted for so much os a day 
where tho truo church iss’ and on 6 April 
in tho following year Manning was received 
into tho churoh of Rome. ‘Tha chango, 
though it did not lossen tho intimacy 
between the two, yot altered thoir rolative 
positions. IZencclorward Manning, instead 
of seeking Wilberforco’s advico, assumed tho 
part of teacher. Tho revival of tho church’s 
synodical action in convocation seemed for 
some timo to offer to Wilberforce a via media 
which ha could follow, and his brother, the 
bishop of Oxford, who as early as 1860 had 
sean reason to dread bis brother's secession, 
did all that he could to koep him stoadfast in 
Anglicanism (Lis of Samuel Wilberforce, ii. 
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952). The influence of his wife, too, was 
always excrted in favour of his remaining in 
communion with the church in which he 
had been brought up; but with her death 
in 1858 it became evident that the Inst 
parrier had disappeared. His hook on tho 
eucharist, published in the same year, caused 
many to foreshadow the ste which he was 
about to take (Lipvon, Life of Pusey, iii. 
983); and there was some tallr of a prosecu- 
tion, but none came. The rumour was sulli- 
cient to delay Wilborforee’s secession for a 
few weeks; but on 80 Aug. 1864 he wrote 
to the arob bishop of York that, whilo he 
trusted he should always be undor o loyal 
obedience to the queen, he could no longer 
admit that she was ‘ suprome in all spiritual 
things or causes,’ and that he must therefore 
recall his subscription to the queen touching 
the supremacy, and as a necossery conse- 
quence resign the profermonts of which he 
considered the subscription a condition pe 
WANBROWND, MistoryoftheT'ractarian Move- 
ment, app) Although in this letter he apoke 
only of putting himself, ‘ns far as possible, 
in the position of a mere lay member of the 
church,’ his ‘Inquiry into the Principles of 
Ohurch Authority,’ which appeared soon 
after, left no doubt as to his intention to 
follow Manning into the church of Rome. 
On 1 Nov. 1851 ho was received at Paris, 
his motive for allowing his reception to take 
place there rather than in England being 
the fear that the publicity sure to be given 
to it in the latter caso might injure the 
position of his Anglican friends, and parti- 
cwlarly that of his brother Samuel, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. 

Wilberforce did not long survive his se- 
cession. For nearly o year, spent by him for 
the most part in travel, ho hesilated as to 
whethor he should become o priest; but at 
length the entreaties of Manning and others 
provailed upon him to offor himself os o 
candidate for orders, Ile entered in 1855 
as a siudont in the Academia Ecclesiastica 
in Romo, his expenses being defrayed by 
the pope. Ilo waa already in minor orders, 
and was within a fow weeks of being or- 
dained priest, when he was attacked in the 
first days of 1867 by gastric fover. Ifo died 
at Albano on 8 eb,, and was buried at Rome 
in the St. Raymond Ohapel of the church of 
8. Maria sopra Minerva, whore a tablot has 
been placed to his memory. He left by his 
first wife two sons: William Francis Wil- 
berforce, rector of Brodsworth, near Don- 
caster, Yorkshire, and Edward ‘Wilberforce, 
a master of the igs ree court of judicature 
in England, both of whom are still living. 

Robert. Wilberforce’s sudden death de- 
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prived the Roman church of a valuable re- 
cruit, Ie wasutterly without personal ambi- 
tion, but with a great power of identifying 
himself with any cause he took in hand, and 
hisearnestnessseems to havemade a profound 
impression on all with whom he came in 
contact. At the same time, he was better 
trained in theological and other academic 
learning than either Newman or Manning; 
and there is little doubt that had he lived 
he would have become ea prominent a figure 
in controversy as any of his fellow-seceders. 
lis own secession was a heavy blow to the 
church of England, and the attempt in his 
last book—on church authority—to destro 
the position of those who uphold the roy 
supremacy on logical poe remained for a 
long time unanswered. 

Wilberforce was all his life o laborious 
writer, and although his published writings 
show nosignsof brilliancy they bear evidence 
of much industry, and of care in expression. 
Bosides many pamphlets, sermons, and 
charges, he published, in conjunction with 
his brothor Samuel, a ‘ Life of William Wil- 
berforce ’ (6 vols. 1888), the ‘Correspondence 
of William Wilberforce’ (1840), and an 
abridgment of the first-namad work (1848). 
Tie was also the author of one of the hymna 
in the ‘ es ostolice.’ Ilis other works 
ore: 1, ‘The Five Empires, 1841, a aketch 
of ancient history, the five empires being the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Ohristion. 2 ‘ Rutilius and Lucius,’ 
1842, a romance of the days of Constantine, 
8, ‘Church Courts and Church Discipline,’ 
1843, contaimng arguments in favour of a 
revival of convocation. 4, ‘The Doctrine of 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
1848, an appeal for unity of teaching among 
churchmen. 65, ‘The Doctrine of Holy Bap- 
tism, 1849, o summary of the tractarian 
doctrine on baptismal regeneration as dealt 
with later in the Gorham case. 6.‘ A Sketch 
of the History of Erastionism,' 1851, in 
which Arst appear the signs of the author's 
dissatisfaction with the theory of the royal 
supremacy, 7%. ‘The Doctrine of the Doly 
Eucharist, 1858, in which the doctrine of 
the real presence scoms to many to be 
affirmed. Be ‘An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Ohurch Authority, 1864, arguing thatthe 
bishop of Rome is alone the successor of St. 
Peter ond the primate of the universal 
church. 

{Ohurch’s Oxford Movement, 1871; Movley’s 
Reminiscances of Oriel, 1882; Ashwell’s Life 
of Samuel Wilberforce, 1883; Letters of the 
Rey, J. B. Mosley, by hia sister, 1886; Kirwan 
Browne's History of the Tractarian Movement, 
1886; Preyost’s Autobiography of Isaac Wil- 
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Yinms, 1892; Lifo of Edward Bouveria Pusey, by 
Canon Liddon and continuators, 1893 ; Pareell’s 
Life of Cardinal Manning, 1896; Anne Mozleys 
Lettersand Correspondence of John Henry New- 
man, 1898; femily information, especially that 
kindly furnished by the Rev. W. F. Wilborforce 
and Master Wilberforce.] FL. 


WILBERFOROE, SAMUEL (1805- 
1878), successively bishop of Oxford and 
Winchester, the third son of William Wil- 
berforce [q.¥.] and Barbara Anne, eldest 
daughter of Isaac Spooner of Elmdon Hall, 
Warwickshire, was born at Clapham on 
7 Sept. 1805. Robert Isaac Wilborforce 
fot vi ras his eldest brother; Ienry Wil- 
i ilberforce [q. v.] was his pee. 
Samuel was privately educated, being the 
pupil successively of the Rev. George ITod- 
son of Maisemore, Gloucestershire, and of 
the Rey. F. Spraggo of Little Bounds, Bid- 
borough, Kont. flo mairioulated at Oxford 
on 27 Jan, 1828, going into residence as a 
commoner of Oriel in the Michaclmas term 
of the same year, and graduated B.A. 1826 
(first class in mathematics and second in 
classics), and M.A.1829. Later he recaived 
the degree of D,D. in 1845, and was made an 
honorary fellow of Ali Soule’ in 1871. From 
the age of sixteen he was designod by his 
father for the church, and took doacon’s orders 
on 21 Dec, 1828, bemg rope’ curate in 
charge of Oheckendon in Oxfordshire. Ie 
had married, on 11 June in the same year, 
Emily, eldest daughter of John Saxgent, 
rector of Lavington, Sussex. lis wifo’s 
sister, Caroline, married in November 1833 
Henry Edward (afterwards Cardinal) Man- 


ning 4. vJ 

Witlberforce’s stay at Oheckendon did not 
exceed sixieen months. An offer of the 
living of Ribchester, Lancashire, while he 
was yat in deacon’s orders, was declined by 
his father's advice, but ofter his ordination. 
ag priest (20 Dec, 1820) Bishop Sumner of 
‘Winchester, who considored himself under 
obligations to the Wilborforce family, pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Brighstone or 
Brixton, Isle of Wight. Ile was inducted 
on 12 Jan, 1880, and remained there for ten 
years. During that period his gift of elo- 
quence began to attractattention. Lis father 
had trained him in his childhood to the habit 
of publ speaking, and when at Oxford he 
had becn a prominent member of the Oxford 
Union, thon recently founded. His visita- 
tion sermon delivered at Nowport in 1833 
‘was printed o4 the bishop’s wish. Soon his 
services as & preacher came to be in much 
—_ and within a few =~ he received 
offers of better livings at Tunbridge Wells 
andin London. At Brighstone, too, he made 
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his first appearance as a writer with the 
‘Note-book of a Country Clorgyman,’ ong 
after his father's death in 1833 he wrote the 
‘Life of William Wilberforce,’ in conjunc 
tion with his brother, Robert Isaac Wilber 
force, During the samo poriod he prepared 
for the press the ‘Journals and Letters of 
Henry Mareyi? and contributed frequent] 
to the‘ British Magazin.’ Lo also did mug 
work on behalf of the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, iwo organisations which he 
tried to unite, Ilo wesnppointed rural dean 
of the northern division of tho Isle of Wight 
in 1886, archdeacon of Surrey in 1839, and 
canon of Winchester in 1810. At the close 
of 1840 he xosigned tho living of Brighstone, 
and was appointed by the bishop of Win- 
chestor to that of Alverstoke in Hampshire, 
Ile loft behind him in tho Isle of Wight the 
name of an earnest and zoulous parish priest, 
and of one who had conspicuous talent for 
organisation, Boforo his migration tho prince 
consort made him onsof his chaplains _ Jan, 
1841), and thus gave him a position of influ. 
ence at court which ho was to hold for many 
yoars. Two months later he underwent the 
great sorrow of his lifo in the donth of his 
wife (10 March 1841). Ter death put him 
into possession of hor ostaio of Lavingion, 
which gave him the positinn the ownershi 
of land in England raroly fails to ning with 
it, and further marked him out from the 
crowd of country clorpy, 

Upon his migration to Alvorstoko Wil- 
berforce quickly bocamo known io a wide 
public, His now cnro included the parrison 
town of Gosport, with (ho naval hospital at 
Tlaslar and the Olarance victualling yard, 
and ho thus came into contact with man 
men who wore aflorwards to lexve their 
mark vce English history, I¢ was io be 
expected that ho would soon receive further 
promotion, In Qetobor 1848 he waa ap- 
pointed sub-almonor to tho queen, and two 

eors later (9 May 1815) ho was installed 

ean of Westminster. Crovillo writes of 
him early in 1846 as ‘9 vory quick, liyoly,and 
agreeable man, who is in favour at court, 
Tle remained at Westminster Abboy o few 
months, being appointed to tho bishopric of 
Oxford in October 1845, IIe romained, por 
haps contrary to his own oxpeatation, bisho 
of Oxford for nearly twonty-flye yours, an 
it was in this oflice that the chief work of 
his life was done, 

The task which he found bofore him at 
his enthronement oe Doc. 1815) was no 
light one. On 1 Nov, in tho year of his 
appointment Joln Tlenry Nowman [q. v.] 

been received into the Roman oluuroli, 
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Pusey’s two years’ suspension from preachin, 
before the university was just terminated, 
aud he had taken Newman's place as head 
of the tractarian party. Immediately after 
‘Wilberforce’s formal election by the Christ 
Qhurch chapter he received a letter from 
Pussy commenting on the ‘strangeness’ of 
his having been ‘ called to a see which most 
of all requires supernatural gifts, and going 
no further in the way of conpratulation than 
to mention that Gad’s providence had boon 
shown in the freedom of Oxford from sucha 
pishop ‘a3 some with which we had been 
threatened’ (Life of 8S. Wilberforce, i. 300). 
The prosence in the diocose of a subordinate 
go much inclined 1o mutiny—n subordinate, 
too, whose least word or deed was certain at 
that time of receiving the attention of the 
public—rendered the bishop's position excep~ 
tionally dificult. Moreover, the diocese it~ 
self was aan unorganised, It had lately 
heen complet od by the addition of the county 
of Bucks to those of Borks and Oxford, of 
which it consisted in Bishop Bagot’s tima, 
and the income was so small that a heavy 
ant was at first required from tho ecclesins- 
tical commissioners to make it up to 5,0002, 
a year, But Wilberforce contrived to dispel 
all difficulties. Pusoy was so dealt with 
that, although the bishop privately inhibited 
him for two yeara from all ministrations in 
tho dioceso (oxcept at Puseyin Berkshire), he 
ot succeeded in gaining his confidence, and 
in tho ond Pusoy declared that he had re- 
ceived more support from Wilberforce than 


from any other bishop on tho bench (Lippoy, | cl 


Life of Puscy, iv. 268). In othor diocesan 
matters he worked a chango which was al- 
most arevolution. Besides transforming the 
old mothods of confirmation and ordination, 
and introducing the system of lenien mis- 
sions, he compelled the rural deans to as- 
aamble thoir clorgy in regular chapters, and 
thomselver to meet regularly under his own 
presidency. lo ertablishod diocesan socic- 
ties for the building of churches, the aug- 
montation of boneficos, the provision of addi- 
tional clergy, and the education of the poor; 
supervised with much jealous care the esta- 
blishment of some of the carlicst protestant 
sisterhoods; and himself founded colloges 
for the training of theological students at 
Ouddesdon, and of national achoolmasters at 
Culhom, Added 10 this, ho was for some 
time chaplain to the House of Lords, lord 
high almoner to the queen (1847-69), and 
at all times an indefatigable preachor ond 
collector lor tho principal missionary bodies, 
as woll ns a conspicuous figure in goneral 
society, Some idea of the extent of his 
activity in diocesan work may be formed 


from the fact that the total amount ex- 
pended in the diocese during his episcopate 
on ‘ churches, endowments, schools, houses 
of morcy, aud parsonage-houses’ was up- 
wards of two million pounds (sco Zighth 
Charge to the Clergy, &c.) 

‘Wilberforce’s influence, however, extended 
far beyond his own diocese, The year of his 
elevation to the see was one in which seve- 
ral great questions affacting both church and 
state came before the House of Lords, and 
in the debates which followed Wilberforce 
made his mark as a debater. ‘TI think the 
house will bo very much afraid of you,’ was 
the comment of the prince consort’s secrotary 
after hearing the bishop’s speech on the 
cornlaw bill; and thereafter he was always 
a power io be rockoned with. Although for 
the most part he confined himself to eccle- 
siastica] matters, such as the position of the 
colonial church, the management of opi- 
scopaland capitular estates, the law of church 
buildings, and the controvorsy which ragod 
over the establishment of the papal hier- 
archy in Baglend, there were many other 
subjects in which ha took a peculiar interest, 
Such wore the law of charitable trusts, the 
prevention of cruelty to women and children, 
the treatment of prisoners, and national 
education. Qn all these subjects the ITouse 
of Lords heard from him an able and 
cloquent presentation of the church's view 
of the matter in hand, while his frequent 
exposition of current business in his diocesan 
charges did much to instruct the country 
in affairs of state. But the public 
act with which he is most identified was the 
reform of convocation. Sinco 1717, when 
the two houses of the Canterbury province 
entangled themselves in hopeless controversy 
over Bishop Ioadly’s attack on the non- 
jurors, no license from the crown to debate 
tad been given to them. In 185] Lord Rodos- 
dale mooted the question of reviving the 
tights of convocation in the ITouse of Lords, 
with the = ort of Wilberforce and Bishop 
Blomfield o: Tondet, but ho was opposed by 
the axchbishop of Canterbury a5 Bird 
Sumner [q. wh on the ground that it would 
only lead to endless disoussions. In 1852, 
when the Gorham judgment [see Gonna, 
Goran Connnaus| had given deep offenca 
to the ndyanced party in the church, Wil- 
perforce resolved on a determined attempt 
at the revival of the former power of con- 
vocation ns a synodical body. Convocation 
met as usual in 1852, expecting to be pro- 
rogued as usual afterthe transaction of meroly 
formal business. But Wilberforce asked that 
it should petition the crown to be heard 
upon the clergy discipline bill then pending, 
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and he finally succeeded in carrying his point. 
Tn the meantime parliament had been dis- 
solved and convocation with it. On its ro- 
assembling, Wilberforce, taking advantage of 
Bishop Phillpotts’s point that the prohibition 
ainst the transaction of business applied to 

the alteration of canons and not to diacus- 
sion, succeeded in prolonging its session for 
several days{sce Parrots, Hunry]. By 
keeping the matter away from the public 
until it was ripe, he contrived to let convo- 
cation, in his own words, ‘ feel its way to a 
revival of its functions’ (Life of S. Wilber- 
force, ii, 170). His action met with no sup- 

ort either from the friendly government of 
Ford Aberdeen or from tho archbishop. But, 
ot length, in 1858, he succeeded in winnin 
over the archbishop (24, p. 268), who had ti 
then consistently opposed the extension ofthe 
sittings, and, with his approval, its discus- 
sions Tons more ond more wide until, in 
1860, it unanimously addressed the crown 
for license to alter the Seah ai canon 
on the subject of sponsors in baptism. The 
liconse was granted the following yeav. 
In this particular case no legislation fol- 
lowed, but due effect was given to a similar 
license granted in 1865 for the nmendmont 
of other canons, and since thon the convoca- 
tions both of Canterbury and York havo re- 
covered a portion of their ancient authority a4 
the proper bene for the expression of cleri- 
cal opinion. In the negotiations which led 
to this reform Wilberforce was, as ap 
from the letters published after his death, 
the a pa although he gladly availod 
himself of the historical learning of Bishop 
Phillpotts and Mr. Tlenry Ioare, 

All Wilberforco’s tact, however, was not 
sufficient to pravent him from falling into 
great, though temporary, unpopularity, In 
November 1847 the seo of Horeford was 
offered by the prime minister to Renn Dick- 
son Wampden {q. ee regius professor of 
divinity at Oxlord, But Hampden’s opinions, 
as shown in his writings, were distasteful 
toallhigh-churchmen, ‘hoy had been con- 
demued by convocation of the university 
in 1886, and an oitempt in 1842 to ropeal 
the statute of condemnation had failed. On 
the intended appointmont being announced, 
steps were taken by the bishops io protest 

“sing it, the remonstrance to Lord John 

rel rene aeee by thirteen out oftwenty- 
‘nglish prelates. In this remonstranco, 

uch Bishop Phillpotts was the main- 

,, and eee of Lincoln the moat 
signatory, Wilberforce joined. Pati- 
followed from clergy and laity, both 

1d against the appointment, and Wil- 

.0e Wrote to Lord John expressing no 
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opinion as to Hampden’s orthodoxy, bni 
asking the prime ministor on tho ground of 
expediency to requira him to disprove the 
charges against him hofore his consecration, 
To this request Lord John did not accede, 
and articles for a prosecution were drayy 
up by W. II. Ridley, &. Dean, and II. @, 
Young, all benoficed clergy in the diocese of 
Oxford. The matter thus enimo before Wil. 
berforce officially, the rectory of Ewalme, 
which was attached to Fampdon’s professor. 
ship, being within his diocese, Tho first atep 
of the romoters undor tho Clorpy Disciplina 
Act of 1840 was to give notioo to the bishop 
that the articles were abont to bo fled, in 
order that ho might, if he thought fit, issue 
letters of request transmitting the caso to 
tho court of arches, Ilo privately promised 
to do so, being under tha impression that 
Hampitlon was aboutto asic for trial in a lotier 
to Lord John Russell, which ho waa roported 
to be on tho point of publishing, On 16 Doe, 
Ilampdon’s loitor appeared without tho anti- 
cipated request for trial. On tho followin 

day tha Jetiers of request to the court o 

arches for TTampdeon’s trial wore signed by 
‘Wilberforce, who informod TTampdon of the 
fact (ib,i.464), Ontho flering ay Gr Teo, 
1847) he again wrote to LInmpdon, TTo sent 
a list of questions on points of doctrine, to 
which he inviled ITampdon's allirmation, ask 
ing him at tha samo timo to withdraw the in- 
culpatod writings, and stating that if he did 
so the articles against him would bo with- 
drawn, Jampden ropliod satisfying tho ton- 
dorod test, but gave no anawor to tho domand 
for the withdrawal of tho writings. Lator, 
it camo to Wilborforco’s knowledge that 
that book by Hampdon on which tho pro- 
moters of tho writ laid most etrass was being 
sold, if at all, against the anthor’s wish, 
Meanwhile the archbishop wrote privately to 
Wilberforeo urging him atrongly 10 quash 
the suit, Finally Wilborloves withdrew the 
letters of request, and oe 1fampdon, 
with a viow to obtaining from him the oxpur- 
gation of tho offending pussages from his 
writings. In considoration of his asaont to 
this expurgation, ho offerod to procme the 
withdrawal of the bishops’ romonatrance, 
Although Tfampden did not ncvode to Wil- 
borforco’s wishes, the bishop wroto to him 
on 28 Dee, 1847 that on tho whole he con- 
sidored his asaurances aatiafnotory, and that 
he would use his influence to withdraw all 
opposition to his consecration. There can bo 
little doubt that by his vacillation throughout 
the procoodings Wilborforeo laid himsolf open 
at the time to the chargo of [ncing both ways. 
But from the lettora to his brothor published 
in his ‘ Life’ (i, 494-7) it is plain that the 
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rosecution was really set on foot by Keble, 
Buse , ond other Jeaders of the tractarians ; 
that it was they who suggested that he should 
as Hampden’s diocesan to bring him to an 
abjuration of the doctrines imputed to him 
without suit; and that it was because Wilber- 
force was really convinced that Hampden’s 
opinions had been misrepresented that the 
letters of request were withdrawn (td. i. 
445). 
eanwhile Newman's secossion was be- 
inning to bear fruit in Wilborforce’s own 
fmily, Jn 1846 his wife's sister Mrs. G. D. 
Ryder and hor husband wers received into 
the Roman church, and in 1850 his brother 
Henry and his wife followed. Thenext yoar 
came the secession of Henry Edward Man- 
ning [q-v.], his brother-in-law, and the rector 
of his own parish of Lavington, and in 
1854 that of his guide ond counsellor, his 
brother, Robort Isnac, the list being com- 
pleted by the reception of his remaining 
brother William in 1868, and of his only 
daughter and her husband, Mr. J. If. Pye, in 
1868, As a consequonce, those who remem- 
berad only Wilborforce’s vacillations in the 
Tiampden caso put aside his repeated de~ 
nunciations of Papal aggrossion and ‘the 
deadly subtleties of Romo’ (see his Charge 
of 1851) as exprossions not to be taken 
litorally. They considored that he was only 
watching his opportunity to follow the other 
members of his fomily into the church 
of Rome. The nickname of ‘Soapy Sam'’— 
finally fustoned upon him in consequence of 
Lord Westbury’s description in the Louse of 
Lords (15 July 1864) of his synodical jndg- 
ment on ‘ Essays and Reviews’ as ‘a well- 
lubricated sot of words, a sentence so oily 
and saponaceous that no one can grasp it'— 
both expressed and did something to confirm 
the public’s impression of his capacity for 
evasion; he himself declared, with character- 
istic quickness, that ho owed his sobriquet to 
the fact that ‘though often in hot water, he 
always came out with clean hands’ 

The suspicions of hia sincovity, however, 
which wero caused by tho defections to 
Rome of so many mombors of his famil: 
soon dicd away. In the controversy whic 
arose in 1860 ovor ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
[saa Witttans, RownanD], Wilborfores be- 
gan tho fray by an articlo in tho ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ condemning the book, After 
the privy council reversed tho sontence 
of a year’s suspension passed by the court 
of arches on somo of tho authors of the 
volume, he provured tho synodical condemna- 
tion of the council's decision by the conyoca- 
tion of Cxntorbury, and successfully defended 
the action of that body in the Houss of 
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Lords. His action on the case of John 
William Colenso [9. v.] caused him to be re- 
arded with more favour than before by the 
ow-church party, one of whose spokesmen 
hailed him in 1862 as ‘our invaluable 
champion in the conflict with infidelity’ 
(Life of 8. Wilberforce, iii. 1, n. 1); while 
his sorvicas on the ritual commission of 
1867 did much to disarm their distrust of 
him as a ‘Romaniser” IRZence it was 
generally ee that on the promotion 
of Bishop Tait to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1868 he would receive the 
diocese of London thereby left vacant. 
This, however, was not to be, and it was 
not until the bishop’s resignation act of 
1869 had vacated the seo of Winchester 
that Gladstone wrote to Wilberforce that 
the ‘time had come to seal the general 
verdict’ by offering him the vacant see, 
Tom a money point of viow tho tranala- 
tion offered no advantages, the income of 
the see boing burdened with the pension of 
tho rotiving bishop, Charles Richard Sumner 
[q.v.]; but Wilberforce saw in it an oppor- 
tunity of mora extended work, and he was 
enthroned in Decomber 1869. In his new 
post he initiated, and during the remainder 
of his life presided over, the revision of the 
Now Testament, a joint commitiee of both 
houses of convocation being appointed for 
the purpose in ey 1870; the revision 
was completed in 1882, Ie also passed 
through convocation in 1870 a clergy resig- 
nation bill which became law in 1872, con- 
trived to allay the agitation for the disuse 
of the Athanasian creed, and arranged with 
Gladstone in 1878 the omission of the 
hishops from the supreme court of appoal 
instituted by the Judicature Act of that 
ear, But the end was now near. Ilis 
i: public appearanco was at @ confirmation 
hold by him at Epsom College on 17 July, 
Two days after he was thrown from his horse 
while riding with Lord Granvillo on the 
Surrey downs at Abinger, and was killed on 
the spot, Ho was buried, in accordance 
with his own wish, at Lavington church- 
yard by the side of his wife, Four children. 
survived him (1) Emily Charlotte, the wifo 
of Mr. J, 11, Pye, mentioned ahove; (2) Regi- 
nald Garton Wilberforce, who succeeded to 
Lavington ; (8) Emest Roland (1840-1907), 
at one time bishop of Chichester; and (4) 
Albert Basil Orme, archdeacon and canon of 

Westminster. 

. Wilberforce was af onco too energetic 
and too resourceful o man to have justice 
done him, till after his death, In spite of 
the accusation of ambition often brought 
against him, it is plain that the interest of 
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the church of England alone occupied his 
best thoughts. e was, as he said, ‘no 

arty man,’ but a churchman of the type of 
Foe rer and Cosin, and had no sympathy with 
those whose love for ceremonial led thom to 
favour ritualistic innovations on the sug- 
gestion of Roman doctrines. ‘I hate and 
abhor the attempt to Romanise the church 
of England’ were almost the last words 
spoken by him in the Touse of Lords four 
days before his donth, and the words formed 
a fitting summary of the policy which ho 
had untaltcringly pursued throughout hia 
life, At the same timo, he wns quick to 
see in the Anglo-catholic movement a 
means of infusing life into a church which 
had not yet sbaken off the apathy of 
Georgian times, Hence he was long hatod 
by the evangelical party, who saw their 
hitherto dominant position every day 
slipping from them, while the firm thoug! 
kindly hand with which he ruled his diocese 
stirred up against him many joalousios. Yot 
he lived down the fosling against him, and 
came to be recognised as in a peculiar way 
the representative of tho English episco- 
pate, and the prelate to whom Scottish, 
colonial, ond American bishops naturally 
resorted for advice and counsel. Ha trans- 
formed hy his example the populse idea of 
a. bishop, who is now expected to he, as he 
said, ‘ the senepnng ot all spiritual and 
roligious agency in his diocese.’ In Bur- 
gon’s ‘Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ he is 
called ‘the remodeller of the episcopate.’ 
Tt has fallen to few men to work such 
a complete change as Wilberforce wrought 
during his life, and, in the words of one who 
had peculiar opportunities of following his 
career, ‘fow would deny that he was the 
greatest prelate of his age,’ 

Apart from his two-volume edition of the 
‘Journals and Letters of Tenry Martyn’ 
4 , his share in the ‘ Life’ of his father 
abridged in 1868, 8vo), and numerous sepa- 
rately issued speeches, addresses, sermona, 
charges, prayer-manuals, and the like, Wil- 
borforce was the author of: 1, ‘ Note-book 
of a Country Clergyman,’ London, 1838, 
12mo, a collection of short stories,‘ intended 
to illustrate the pastel working of the 
Anglican parochial system’ (see Atheneum, 
1888, p. G50). 2, ‘Mucharistica [a Manual 
for Communicants); with an Introduction, 
London, 1889, 82mo; numerous aditions. 
8. ‘Agathos, and other Sunday Storios, 
1840, [emo; numerous editions in England 
and America, and yersions in Fronch and 
German, 4, ‘The Rocky Island, and other 
Parables,’ 1840, 18mo; (aso-enlled 18th edi- 
tion appeared in 1869). &. ‘Tlistory of the 
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Protestant Tpsetee Church in Amoriea! 
1844, 8vo; New York, 12mo (ano Quart, 
Rev. and New York Ifist. Mag. 1868, 208), 
6. ‘Heroes of Tebrew Tlistory,’ 1870, 8¥0, 
The bishop's contributions to tho ‘Quay, 
terly Review’ included on indictment of 
Darwin's ‘Origin of Species’ in Tuly 1880 
(see Quarterly Review, April 1874, $93 aq, 
“Maxims and Sayings [from the devotion 
manuals] of Samuel Wilborforce’ was dedi- 
ented to tho bishop’s ‘lifelong friond’ Arch. 
deacon Pott in 1882 by O. M.S. (Edinburgh 
and London, 1882). 

A portrait of Wilborforce in episcopal 
robes, by Goorgo Richmond, L.A, is now in 
the Theological Colloge at Ouddosdon, and 
another in academioal dress, by tho some 
artist, in Lavington Llouso, Sussox, A. ye. 
plica of the last isin tho Diploma Callery 
of tho Royal Academy, 

[Lifo of Sumuel Wilborforeo, 8 vols, 1879 
(1st vol, by Canon Ashwoll, 2nd and ard by 
the bishop's son, R. G. Wilberforeo); Tho Lifs 
of Samuol Wilborforco, by his son, R. G, Wil, 
borforce (rovisod from tho above, with addi- 
tions), 1888 ; ‘thomas Mozloy's Rominiscences, 
1882; Lottors of J. B. Mosloy, 1886; Lito and 
Lottors of Denn Church, editad by hia davgh- 
ter, 1895 ; Liddon, Johnston, and Wilson's Life 
of E, P. Pusoy, 1893; Burgon’s Twolvo Good 
Mon, 1888, with portrait; fumily penne) 
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WILBERFOROE, WILLIAM (17h9- 
1883), philanthropiat, bon in tho Iich 
Street, Tull, on 24 Aug, 1769, was the only 
son of Robert Wilberforce by his wile Eliza 
both, daughter of Thomas Bird of Barton, 
Oxfordshire, Of three other children o 
daughter alono roached maturity, The 
family had long been sottled in Yorkshire, 
and took their name from tho township of 
‘Wilberfoss, oight milos onst of York, A 
William Wilberforce (tho first who adopted 
that spelling) was ongaged in tho Baltic 
trade ond was twice mayor of I[ull; ho also 
inherited o landed astnie from his mother 

born Davyaa). Robort, the younger of this 
illiam’s two sone, was parinor in tho have 
atIull, Robert’sson, William ,a-vory delicate 
child, was sent at the ago of savon io the Tull 
 Sespapae! school, Isaac Milner [q. v.}, who 
come usher at the achool in 1708, reports 
that Wilberforeo used to ba put on a table 
to read aloud as an example to other boys. 
In 1768 his father diod, and he was aftor- 
wards sent to his uncle William, who had a 
honse at Wimbledon, Thence he atiendad a 
school at Puinoy which ‘ taught overythin, 
and nothing,’ Dis mother bronght him bac 
to Tull upon hearing thet his ant, a aiater 
of John Thornton, was porvorting hin to 
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methodism, and placed him under the Rev. 
XK. Baskett, master of Pocklington grammar 
school. He forgot his methodisp, became 
enerally popular, and was specially admired 
for his singing. Though idle, he did well in 
composition, and learnt much English 
oetry. In October 1776 he was sent to 
t. John’s College, Cambridge. Ilis grand- 
father and uncle were now dead, and he was 
heir to a fortuno under his mother’s sole 
guardianship. He was already conspicuous 
for his hospitality, There was always ‘a 
eat Yorkshire pie’ in his rooms, to which 
all friends were welcome, Though never 
‘what the world calls licentious,’ he played 
ecards and took his part in other social 
amusements, ITe was quick enough to do 
well in classical examinations ; and the col- 
lega fellows courted him and pointed out the 
nsulessness of study to a man of fortune, Ie 
had oa slight acquainiance with Ditt, his 
contemporary at Onmbridge. During his 
minority his business had been entrusted 
to his cousin, Abel Smith (grandson of his 
maternal grandfather), Ilo gave it up upon 
reaching his majority, and determinod to tala 
to public life, Tle stood for Tull at the 
onoral election of 1780, Three hundred 
‘reemen of Ilull were employed on the 
Thames, and Wilberforce went 1o London 
to addroas them and give them suppers at 
‘Wapping public-houses. Ile often met Pitt 
at this time in the gallery of the Iouse of 
Commons, and they formed a lasting friend- 
ship. In September 1780 ho was elected for 
Iiull, Ile shared the general discontent of 
the poriod, and came in as en opponent of 
the North administration. Ife spent 8,0002. 
or 9,000. upon the olection. On ae 
in London ho was generally welcomed, an 
became at once a member of fivo clubs, 
including ‘ Goostrees,’ o smallelub in which 
the intimacy with Pitt became still closer. 
Wilberforce joined for o time in the gambling 
at other clubs, whoro he was welcomed b 
George Salwyn, Fox, Shoridan, and thoir 
friends. I1o gavo up the practice upon win- 
ning 6004, one night from men to whom tho 
loss waa serious, ITis singing was praised 
by the Princo of Wales, and ho was famous 
as n mimic—ocapacially of Lord North—until 
Lord Camdon advised him to give up the 
dangerous art. Ile had no house on his own 
proporty, and spent his holidays for some 
ears ab a house called Rayrigg upon 
Windermere, 

In spite of his politics, his first vote was 
with tho government against the re-eleotion 
of Sir Pletcher Norton as speakor; and he 
voted with pain against a later attack by 
Pitt upon Lord North, In gonoral, howavor, 
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he acted with Pitt, whom he supported 
strongly in tho following struggles. Pitt had 
rooms in the house at Wimbledon, which, 
after his uncle's death, belonged to Wilber- 
force. They were upon the most confidential 
terms during Pitt's chancellorship of the 
exchequer and through the coalition mini- 
stry. In the autumn of 1788 Wilberforce 
went with Pitt and Edward James Eliot 
(afterwards Pitt's brother-in-law) to France, 
They stayed ot Rheims to practise their 
French, and were afterwards presented to 
the king and queen at Fontainebleau, Pitt 
became prime minister in December. Wil- 
berforce stood by him faithfully durin, 
the struggle in the early part of 1784, on 
on the dissolution of parliament went to 
Yorkshire to stand in the sameinterest. On 
25 March he spoke to a county meeting at 
York, denouncing the coalition with such 
success that he was at once vequested to 
stand for thecounty, IIe was again lected 
for Hull on 81 March, and But A Gell was 
triumphantly choson member for Yorkshire, 
for which he elected to sit. ‘Wilberforcs’s 
success made the greater impression as it 
implied the revolt of the freeholders against 
the great county families. In the next par- 
liament he supported Pitt with undiminished 
zeal, Fox told him in one of tho debates 
that he called everything ‘invective’ against 
his friend which was not ‘the grossest 
flattery’ (Parl. Hist, xxvi. 806). 

In 1802 heremarks that it was ‘ merciful’ 
that he was not brought into office at this 

eriod, Liad he been in office he could not 

ve made o tour which had a profound 
effect upon his future life, Ife started in 
October 1784, with his mother and sister, for - 
a tour on the continent, They setiled at 
Nice, where there were many Knglish resi- 
dents. Wilberforce returned to + ort 
Piti’s proposals for reform by February 1785; 
and after the session went abroad again and 
met his mother at Genoa, and brought her 
back through Switzerland to Spa, ranching 
Wimbledon on 10 Nov. In all these 
jowmoys he was accompanied by Isaac Mil- 
ner, They read Doddridge's ‘ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion’ together, and alterwards 
studied the Greek Testament. The result 
was Wilberforce's ‘convorsion,’ and a reso- 
lution to lead henceforward a strictly reli- 
gious life. ITo communicated his new stata 
of mind to Pitt, whoreceived the announce- 
ment with delicate kindness, and, thongh 
not converted, was nol in the least alienated, 
‘Wilberforce, though he thought that his 
change would male him less of party man, 
continued to support his friend throughout 
the pre-revolutionary period, especially in 
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the French treaty, the impeachment of 
Tlastings, and the regency om Mean- 
while obs Newton (1725-1807) [q. v.] be- 
came his spiritual adviser. 

In the session of 1786 he carried through 
the Ilouse of Commons a bill for amending 
the criminal law. It was rojected in the 
House of Lords afler a sharp attack by 
Loughborough (Pari. Hist, xxvi. 195-202), 
though many compliments were paid to 
Wilberforce’s benevolent intentions, The 
chief provision was that the bodies of all 
felons—not, os hitherto, those of murdarers 
alone—should be given up for dissection. 
Tlanging was to be substituted for burnin, 
in the case of women. Other changes o: 
more importance were undor consideration 
by his supporters; but his aitention was 
soon directed to other subjects. Ile also 
carried through the [louse of Commons a 
bill for the registration of voters in county 
elections, Atior the session he spent somo 
time in the country meditating and forming 
plans for his future lifo. Tle resolved to 
start a society for the reformation of man- 
ners, on the model of thoso at the end of tho 
seventeenth century. He secured the co- 
oporation of several bishops, obtained a royal 
proclamation (1 June 1787) against vice, 
and started a ‘society for enforcing’ it, He 
took an active part for many years in the 
proeeinee of this society, of which Beilby 
Portens [g.v.], bishop of London, was aftor- 
wards president. It was generally known 
as the ' Proclamation Society,’ and instituted 

roceedings against blasphemous and in~ 

econt publications, The ‘Society for the 
Suppression of Vico’ (ridiculed by Sydney 
. Smith) was founded in 1802 to carry out the 
same object, It apparently superseded the 
older society. In 1787 Ifannoh Moro made 
Wilborforce's acquaintance at Bath, and 
pronounced him to be a most extraordinary 
young gentleman for talent and piety, 

Tho attention of philanthropists was be- 
ginning to be drawn to the question of 
slavery. Granville Sharp [g. v.] had won 
the Homersett case in 1772, inomas Olark- 
son had written his prize essay in 1785, and 
was beginning to agitate. He applied to 
Wilberforce, who received him sympatheti- 
cally, and Analy, at_o dinner party given 
by Bennet Langion [q. v.] to some of the 
persona interested, announced his willin, 
ness to 1alre up the cause in an fc 
committee, chiefly of quakers, of which 
Sharp was president and Clarkson a mem~ 
ber, was then formed on 22 May 1787. 
Wilborforce’s biographers have sufficiently 
shown that he was already interested in the 
motter independently. Le had, it is anid, 
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written about slavery in tho papors ‘in his 
boyhood,’ and in 1788 had talked to Jamag 
Tamsay (1788-1789) [q, v.], whose book on 
slavery in 1784 excited much interest, Ohrig. 
tian Ignatins Latrobe [q, acl toatiflog that 
Ramsay's friends, Sir Charles Middleton 
(afterwards Lord Barham) (q. v.] and hig 
wife, had suggested 10 Wilberforce in 1788 
to tuke up tho question ; and his friend John 
Newton had himself boon a slave-trader, He 
was thus prepared io sympithise with the 
agitators, though modestly doubting his fit. 
ness for loadorship, Wilborforco states that 
Pitt recommended him to tako parliamentary 
action, and that he mado up his mind at the 
foot of a tree in TWolwood Park (Pitt's 
country placo), whore ihoro is now o stone 
goat, placed by Lord Stanhopo, with an in. 
scription, itt told him (Ilauronrn, p. 189) 
that ho must not ‘loso time, or the question 
would bo taken up by another.’ Both Fox 
and Burke had had intontions of doing 
something, This was in 1787, Tt is plain 
that, as Wilberforce himsolf said, many cir- 
cumstances lad turned his attention to a 
question already oxciting inierest; and it 
seoms to matter vory little how far the 
application from Clarkson and his friends 
alfected or hastened his ducision, It is also 
undenisblo that, in accepting the paris. 
mentary leader hip of the causo, ho was 
roally accepting on honourablo position ins 
movoment approved by enlightened mon of 
all partios, Lis true praise is not that he 
‘was the indopondont originator of the agita- 
tion, but that he was admirably fitted to 
ropresont and stimulaia the national con- 
scionce. Tis indepondent position, his high 
principles, and tho singular charm of cha 
racter which mado him popular even with 
his antagonists, marked him out os an ideal 
Ieader of the cause. Tho conmitteo re 
mained independent, and omployed Olark- 
son to collect ovidence. Wilberforce con- 
ducted tho parliamoniary campaign in 
harmony with tho conumitieo, but did not 
actually join it until 1791, 

Pitt consented that evidenco npon the 
African trade showld bo rend before a com- 
mittec of tho privy council. At tho end of 
1787 Wilberlorca ondeavourcd to procure 
the insertion of somo provisions against the 
slave trade into tho treaty which was then 
being nogotinied nt Paris by William Eden, 
first lord Aueldand [q, ¥ Thongh Pitt 
approved, nothing came of this (sao lotters 
in Lorp AvoxLAND’s Journals, i, 289, 2086, 
286, 306-8). In Jannary 1788 Wilberforce 
had _a dangerous illness, which apparontly 
implied ‘a totel decay of all tho vital func- 
tions,’ Te rotirod to Bath in April, his 
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physicians declaring that he could not lost 
a frrtnight. Mle recovered by ‘2 moderate 
use of opium,’ which he afterwards found it 
necessary to take for twenty years, though 
without mcreasing the dose. Meanwhile Pitt 
undertook the cause. A resolution moved 
by him was passod (9 May), pledging the 
house to deal with the slave trade in the 
following session ; and an act imposing some 
yestrictions wpon the traffic was also passed, 
in spite of some opposition from Thurlow, in 
fhe Mouse of Lords, As soon aos he was 
patter, Wilberforce prepared himself to 
carry on tho struggle, On 12 May 1789 he 
moved twelve resolutions condemning the 
slave trade in an elaborate speech of three 
hoursandahalf, They wero supported by Pitt, 
Burke, and Fox, and carried without a divi- 
sion, The planters, however, obtained leave 
to produce evidence at the bax, and the 
matter was postponed till the next session, 
During the following months Wilberforce 
yas inconstant consultation with his friends, 
kept open house for his appostat hed the 
committee 1o dine with him weekly, and, 
with William Smith (1766-1835) fa vj 
conducted the oxaminations personally in 
the session of 1790, In the summer he 
stayed with his friend Thomas Gisborne 
(1768-1846) (q. v.] at Yoxall Lodge, and 
worked nine hours a day at getting up the 
evidence, In 1791 he recoivad o dying mea- 
saga from John Wosley (d. 2 March) en- 
couraging him to persoyore. On 18 April 
1791 he asked leave to bring in a bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade, but, aftor a debato 
eng till 3.80 Ava, the motion was rejected 
hy 163 to 88. Tho abolitionists were much 
discouraged, and Wilborforce proposed an 
out-of-doors agitation by county meetings. 
He also joined in the Sierra Leone Company, 
suggasted by Granville Sharp, of which 
Henry Thornton was chairman, Zachary 
Macaulay, afterwards Wilberforce’s most 
energetic lisutenant, was the first governor. 
The alarm caused by the troubles at St. 
Domingo in the autumn of 1791 was un- 
favourable to tho abolitionists. Wilber- 
force spent the lator months of the yaar at 
Yoxall tas and Rothley Temple, the seat 
of Thomas Babington. He came to town 


at the ond of the year, and prepared for his | upon t 


motion. Pitti had been startled by the St. 
Domingo troubles; and the king, who had 
beon previously favourable, was now strongly 
opposed to a measure which would be ap- 
proved by the Jacobins. His opposition 
mada it impossible that the question should 
be taken up by tho ministry, “Wilberfor 
however, was strengthened by meetings an 
petitions, and proposed a motion for aboli- 
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tion on 2 April, The debate lasted till 
8,30 a.,, and Pitt spoke with such elo- 
quence that for ‘ the last twenty minutes he 
seemed to be really inspired” A motion for 
oe abolition was carried by 288 to 

. Dundas accepted this proposal, and on 
23 April it was decided by I51 to 189, after 
a sharp debate, that the date of abolition 
should be 1 Jan. 1796. The tactics of the 
opponents were now confined to delay, The 
resolution was finally communicated to the 
TIouse of Lords in May, There, however, 
it was docided to hear evidence at the bar 
of the house, which involved postponement 
to the next session, This scasion, according 
to Wilberforce, anded the first assault upon 
the slave trade, Although the supporters 
of the trade had beon forced to takes to 4 
policy of delay, the zeal of its opponents 
rather slackened, ‘The war had raised other 
queso of absorbing interest, and fears of 

revolution stronglhened the obstruc- 
tionists. 

In 1793 Wilberforce proposed a motion 
with a view to hastening the action of the 
House of Lords, but it was rejected by sixty- 
one to fifty-three (26 Feb.) A monsure for 
abolishing the supply of slaves to forei 
powers was thrown out (12 June) on the 
third reading by thirty-one to twenty-nine, 
Wilberforce succeeded in 1794 in carryin 
this limited moagure through the House o 
Commons; but it was thrown out in the 
lords (2 Moy), on the excuse of waiting for 
the result of tho general inguiry, in which, 
however, no progress was made. In 1795 
leave io bring in a bill for abolition was re- 
fused in the commons by seventy-eight to 
sixty-one; and in 1796, though he succeeded 
in carrying the same measure to a third 
reading, it wasthen rojected a Mareh) by 
soventy-four to seventy. Enough of lus 
supporters to have carried it were, as he 
complains, attending o new comic opera, 

ilberforce had been deeply grieved by 
the way, and was forced for a time to oppose 
his friends. He thought that Pitt, though 
not degirous of war, had not been sulficientl 
pacific in his conduct of negotiations, 
mal appeal from Pitt prevented him 
fam speaking in this sense in the debate 
© king’s message at the beginning of 
1798. After the fall of Robespierre in 1794 
he considered pence to bo possible. In the 
debate on the address (80 Dec. 1794) he 
proposed an amendment in favour of peace, 
aad he spoke again on behalf of Grey's mo- 
tion for peace on 26 Jon. 1796. Pitt was 
much affected by this desertion, and his 
sleop, it is said, was never broken except 
upon this occasion and by the mutiny “i the 
r 
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Nore, Wilberforce’s agreement with the 
opposition was temporary, Though he had 
boen made a citizen of France in 1792, slong 
with Franklin, Bentham, Paine, and other 
uncongenial persons, he was thoroughly 
anti-Jacobin, He heartily supported the 
coercive measures brought in at the end of 
1796, A meeting in opposition to them had 
been summoned at York for 1 Dec, On 
hearing of the plan Wilberforce resolved to 
attend, and travelled down at full speed in 
Pitt’s carriage, his own not being ready. 
The opponents of the measures had met in 
the Guildhall, when Wilberforce appeared 
and carried by a large majority on adjourn- 
ment to the Castle Hill, the regular place 
of mestee: His opponents declined to 
follow, but he was accompanied by a majority 
of the meeting, to whom he dolivered ‘a 
most incomparable speech,’ and loyal ad- 
dresses were unanimously yoted. The per- 
formance was supposed to have greatly 
strengthened the government, In the fol- 
lowing June he was aguin elected for York- 
shize, 

‘Wilberforce wasnow thoroughly reconciled 
to Pitt, whom he believed to be sincerely 
anxious for peace, and had many intimate 
conversations with him during the critical 
period which followod. He was a constant 
attendant at a committee upon the Bank 
Restriction Act. Meanwhile he had finished 
a bool: upon ‘Practical peg which 
was published on 12 April 1797, Cadell, his 
publisher, ventured on his putting his name 
tothe work io print five hundred copies, In 
pix months 7,500 had been sold. Fifteen 
editions were published in England by 1824, 
and twenty-five in America. It was trans- 
lated into French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
and German, and may be talren og the mani- 
festo of the evangelical party of tho time, 
Burke was said to have studied it during the 
last two days of his life, and sent a grateful 
message. 
On 80 May following Wilberforce married 
Barbara Ann, eldest daughter ofIsan¢Spooner 
of Himdon Hall, Warwickshire, From 1782 
till his marriage Wilberforce had occupied 
apartments in Henry Thornton's house at 

attersea Rise, Ile now took Broomfield, 
a house on the south-west side of Clapham 
Oommon, close to Thornton’s, then regarded 
an a rustic retirement, His headqnarters 
during the parliamentary session wero at 
his house in Palace Yard. At Clapham he 
was the most distinguished momber of the 
so-called ‘Clapham geot,’ including Thorn- 
ton, Oharles Grant (1746-1828) [q. v.], and 
(till his death in 1797) E. J. Hiiot, Pitt's 
brother-in-law. Among other supporters 
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were Zachary Macaulay [q.v.] and Jameg 
Stephen (1758-1832) a v.}, who in 1800 
married his sister, the widow since 1797 of 
the Rev. T. Olarke of ull. In the summer 
Wilberforce often stayed with Gisborne and 
Babington. His health took him occasion. 
ally to Bath or the neighbourhood, Hig 
first visit with his bride was to Hannah 
More. In1796 he had visited her at Cowalip 
Green and discussed her plans for schools, 
In 1798, finding himself to be richor than 
he had supposed, he agreed with Homy 
Thornton to allow her 4007. & your os a 
subsidy towards her various good works, 
Te was lavish in his charities even 10 the 
injury of his estate, Besides contributing ta 
the cause of abolition and to many of the 
favourite causes of his party, he had a number 
of reguler annuitants, and was constantly 
helping persons, not always much deserving 
help, in various difficulties. Ife took a part 
in the foundation of various societies pro- 
moted by his parly, especially the Church 
Missionary Society, which was first disoussad 
ai his house in November 1798, and the Bible 
Society, established with his co-operation in 
1808, Ho was also co-operating in the ‘So. 
ciety for battering the Condition of the Poor, 
started by him with Sir Thomas Bernard 
{g. v.] and E. J. Eliot in 1796. The 
*Ohristian Observer,’ the organ of the Olap- 
hem sect, first appeared in January 10h, 
and he ocnteibuled to the carly numbers, 
During the parliament elected in 1798 the 
abolition question had made slow progress, 
On 6 April 1797 a dilatory motion proposed 
by Charles Ellis, in theinterest of the planters, 
was carried by 981063, It recommended that 
the colonies themselves should be instructed 
to introduce measures proparing gradually 
for abolition of the trade. Pitt, in opposing 
the motion, declared that avery one was now 
agreed that the trade should be abolished, 
On 15 May, however, Wilberforce’s motion 
for leave 1o introduce a bill was rejected by 
8210 74, A majority of 87 {0 83 rejected a 
similar proposal on 1 April 1798, when Wil- 
berforce gained an ally in Canning and lost 
onein Windham, Finally, on 1 March 1790 
tho bill was again defeated by 84 to 64, A 
pill for limiting the area of tho slave trade 
was thrown out by a small majority in the 
Touse of Lords on 6 July. In spite of these 
failures, Wilborforce was convinced that the 
causo was gaining ground, and that the aboli- 
tion was only a question of timo. For the 
remainder of this parliament, however, the 
question was not brought forward in the 
house, The indifference of Addington and 
of the majority of the houso, and an illness 
of Wilberforce himself, prevented him from 
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ot ae ae 
proposing any motion. He was still exert- 
ing himself in various ways, and especially 
to prevent an extension of the slave trade, 
anticipated in consequence of the cession to 
England of Trinidad at the peace of Amiens, 
He hoped for o time that the peace might 
lead to a general convention of the powers 
for the abolition of the slave trade, and 
thought that if Pitt had been in office this 
scheme would have been proposed. 

Many other matters interested him at this 
time, The general distress caused him to 
spend 8,000/, more than his income in 1801. 

e was anxious on all occasions for peace, 
and in May 1808 found himself again votin, 
with Fox and Grey against the renewal o' 
the war. He did his best to keep Pitt and 
Addington upon friendly terms, and en- 
thusiastically admired the magnanimity of 
Pitt in supporting tho new ministry in 1808, 
Addington, however, was not trustworthy 
in regard to the slave trade, and when the 
breach took place Wilberforco, who still had 
confidential talks with Pitt, was gratified by 
his old friend's accassion to power, and only 
anxious that no coalition should be made 
with Fox. ‘Wilborforco was ro-clected for 
Yorkshire without opposition in July 1802, 
and in 1801 again brought forward the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, Conditions had 
become moro favourable. The auti-Jacobin 
sentiment which had animated the last par- 
liament was no longor a dominant factor in 
thesituation. The Irish members introducod 
hytho pein eee amen noaly ainst 
the slave trade, ond public opinion had boon 
greatly aliored. The abolition committee 
again beenmo active, and was joined by 
Brougham, Z. Macaulay, ond James Stephen ; 
and in the next year Olarkson was again 
able to take part in tho agitation, after a long 
illness. ven the West Indian interest was 
said to be ready for a five years’ suspension, 
A meoting, howevor, of planters decided to 
oppose every mensure against the trade 
(17 May 1801). Wilbexforce then brought in 
the bill, and the first reading was carried by 
194t0 49, It was carried through the House 
of Commons, and the third reading passed by 
69 to 88 on 27 June. It-was, however, agai 
thrown out by the House of Lords. Pitt 
had supported the abolition warmly, but dis- 
appointed Wilberforce by the ‘one blot’ on 
lus behaviour in the cause. He promised to 
prohibit by royal proclamation the supply of 
slaves to the conquored colonies, The pro- 
clamation was delayed for a year, and then 
only issucd on Wilberforco’s threat of par- 
liamentary action, In the session of 1506 
Wilberforce again introduced the bill, but 
by some misadventure the second reading 


was lost (28 Feb.) by 77 to 70. A painful 
difficulty with Pitt was raised by the im- 
eachment of Lord Melville. On 8 April 
805 Whitbread moved the resolutions for 
hiscensure, Pitt moved the previousquestion. 
‘Wilberforce, who had been deeply moved by 
the scandal, poke against Melville, and after 
a division of 216 on each side, a casting vote 
against government was given by the speaker, 
‘Wilberforce’s high character for impartiality 
gave great weight to his views, and ho was 
said to have influenced forty votes. Wiiber- 
force had been on friendly terms with Mel- 
ville, although the delay in abolishing the 
slave trade had been greatly due to Mol- 
ville’s action. Ile declined to join in the 
deputation who carried up the final resolu- 
tion to St. James's, and upon his last meet~ 
ing with Melville, about 1810, thay shook 
hands heartily. The impeachment, however, 
wounded Pitt deeply, and was thought to 
have hastened his death. During the fol- 
lowing months Wilberforce often sew Pitt, 
and thoy had affectionate conversations. On 
Pitt's death (28 Jan. 1806) Wilberforce tried 
to raise a private subscription for paying his 
debts. He had previously taken part (in 
1801) in raising 12,0002, to relieve Pitt’s 
embarrassments, and had to oppose a oe 
oe that this sum should bo part of the 
ebi ultimately repaid by the nation. He 
was one of the bearers of the banner which 
preceded the coffin at Pitt's funoral, 

The new government of Fox and Grenville 
was generally in favour of abolition, though 
the opposition of two members prevented it 
from being adopted by the cabinet, Resolu- 
tions in favour of abolition were carried by 
116 to 14 on 10 June 1806. On the dis- 
solution of parliament Wilbexforce was again 
returned without opposition for Yorkshire in 
November, and afterwards finished a book 
upon the slave trade. It was published on 
31 Dec, and had a marked effect. The bill 
for abolishing the slavo trado was introduced 
in the House of Lords in January 1807, and, 
though still opposed by a few bigots, the 
second reading was carried by 100 to 86, and 
it was sent to the House of Commons on 
10 Feb, Oounsel was heard — it during 
the following week. On 28 Feb. the chief 
debate took place, when Itomilly, os soli- 
citor-general, made an eloquent comparison 
between Napoleon and the ‘honoured man 
who would that day lay his head upon his 
pillow and remember that the slave trade 
‘was no more,’ Wilberforce was too much 
affected to be conscious of tho cheers with 
which the house greeted him, and the motion 
wos carried by 283 to 16, The bill finally 
received the royal assent on 26 March 1807 
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just before the resignation of the ministry. 
The ‘ Afvican Institution’ was founded upon 
the passing of the act, in order to promote 
the effective application of the measure and 
the suppression of the slave trade in foreign 
countries, 

Wilberforce was henceforth the object of 
unique raspect. He was regarded as the 
authorised interpreter of the national con- 
science. In the general election of 1807, 
however, he had to stend « severe contesl 


for Yorkshire against. Lord Milton and Mr. | ( 


Lascelles, who had been his colleague from 
1796 to 1806. A subscription of 64,4552. 
was raised to pay his expenses. The poll 
lasted for fifteen days, and at the end he 
had received 11,806 votes to 11,177 for Lord 
Milton and 10,089 for Lascelles, Many of 
his supporters insisted upon paying their 
own expenses, and the sum finally spent on 
his behalf was 28,600/., while his oppouents’ 
charges were reckoned at 200,000. After 
an autumn at Clapham, he had a dangerous 
illness. He decided in the course of the 
next year to give up the Clapham house and 
settled at Kensington Gore, where he could 
discharge his parliamentary duties with less 
separation from his family. He also gave 
up his house in Palace Yard, taking lodgings 
in the neighbourhood. Kensington Gore 
became a famous place of resort for his 
numerous friends and. clients, He spent the 
early hours in Pe and family prayers ; 
buta ‘throng of visitors’ began at brealfast- 
time ond continued through the day, His 
friends admitted that his peculiar talents 
‘were displayed to most advantagein a 
wp an ‘ extensive though simple hospitality. 

ensington was still in tho country, and 
his garden was full of ‘lilacs, laburnums, 
nightingales, and swallows.’ His brother- 
in-law James Stephen was a close neighbour, 
and he was courted not only by his friends 
but by the leaders of society. In 1814 Mme. 
de Stael was invited by the Duke of Glou- 
cester to meet him at dinner, She knew 
him to be the ' most religious’ and now pro- 
nounced him to be also the ‘wittiest man 
in England.’ Tio felt it right to withdraw 
from the ‘ goy and irreligious though bril- 
liant ’ society, which was too exciting, At 
Brighton, however, in 1815, he felt Soma 
to attend the prince regent at the pavilion. 
The prince’s courtesy charmed him, and no 
occasion of offence was given, The deaths 
of Henry Thornton and John Bowdler the 
younger [q.v.], a favourite disciple, in 1815, 
and of his sister in 1816, were serious losses. 
Meanwhile the wniversal admiration and 
respect did not distract him from his main 
occupations, which, after the abolition of the 
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ern 
slave trade, became more multifarious than 
before. He spoke with authority upon some 
of the exciting questions of the day. Hs 
offended many of his religious friends and 
exposed himself to much abuse by supporti 
catholic emancipation. He was doubtful in 
1808, but in 1815 defonded the catholic 
claims in a weighty speech (9 March), 
arguing that to exclude them from parlia- 
ment was now to maintain a useless irrita. 
tion. In the scandals about Mrs, Olarke 
1808-9) he triad to take a middle course 
with the help of ‘Thornton and others, and 
to secure the resignation of the Duke of 
York with the least possible exposure, Ile 
offended the royal family, but, though the 
motion supported by him was rejected, the 
duke's resignation fulfilled his purpose. In 
1810, again, he voted seetuts government 
on the inquiries in regard 40 tho Walchoren 
expedition, and wished to reprimand Bur- 
dett instead of sending him to the Tower, 
Generally he held the position of the inde- 
pendent umpire, and his amiable counsels 
were received with much respect and little 
adhesion, His health, never strong, was 
tried by the trouble of representing a large 
constituoncy, As early os 1802 his cousin, 
Lord Carrington, had thought the work too 
much for him, and had suggested the advan- 
tage of a closo borough. In 1812 he finally 
decided to retire, when a vote of thanka 
for hie services during twonty-cight years 
was ae at a county meoting (28 Oct.) 
For the rest of his parliamentary career he 
sat for Bramber. eanwhilo the slavery 
ot was still ocoupying much time. 
6 had been convinced that a bill for the 
registration of slayes in the West Indies 
‘was a necessary complement to tho abolition 
of the slave trade. In 1812 he pressed tho 
persicae f of this measure upon Perceval, who 
received the proposal favourably, but was 
assassinated directly afterwards (11 May), 
In 1818 he was proatly occupied by another 
matter. The renewal of the charter of the 
East India Company would give an oppor- 
tunity for ‘introducing Christian light into 
India. Upon the previous renewal in 1798 
he had proposed clauses enabling the com- 
pany to employ roligious toachera (printed 
in Life, ii. no he had bean interested 
in the plan of Robert Ioldane (1764-1842) 
ig-¥) or the founding a mission in Ind. 
ilberforce had consulted yarious frionds 
in 1812 and in 1818, ‘stirred up petitions,’ 
and examined witnesses in the Bonus of 
Commons. Oastlereagh, after some diffi- 
culty, was induced to approve, and on 
22 June Wilberforce spoke for two hours 
with his old eloquence in support of Cnstle- 
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reagh’s resolution (his speeches on this 
gubject were published separately), The 
result was the foundation of the bishopric 
of Calcutta, first held by Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton (i .v.] The slavery question was 
revived by the eventsof 1814, ‘The African 
Institution resolved to postpone the registra- 
tion bill in order to press for a gencral con- 
vention. Wilberforce applied to Lord Liver- 
pool and to Castlereagh on the subject, and 
was greatly disappointed at the absence of 
any satisfactory spaces by the French 

overnment in 1811. Tle afterwards had 
interviews with the Emperor Alexander on 
the subject. On 17 June meeting was held 
jn Freemasons’ TTall, whon Wilberforce, os 
‘the great father of our cause,’ was entrusted 
with a potition to the Touse of Commons. 
Tle spoke effectively in the house and carried 
an address to the princo regent, and after- 
wards an amendment to the addvoss upon 
the pounce. Ie called for putin of which 
more than eight hundred with nearly one 
million signatures were presented. Ie also 
printed a letter to Talleyrand which was 
widely circulated. Talleyrand replied dex- 
terously and ovasively (seo his lotters in 
‘Winpnrroron's pares ij, 284, 295), 
On 16 Noy. Wilberforce heard that the 
French government had prohibited the slave 
trade north of Cape Formosa, Soon altor- 
wards Napoleon, on his return from Elba, 
proclaimed a total abolition, which was 
afterwards accopled by the government of 
the restoration, Tho registration bill had 
meanwhile come up again in the beginning 
of 1815. The government declined to sup- 
port it, although Wilberforce offered inreturn 
for snch support to speak on the corn bill. 
Stephen heroupon resigned his scat in parlia- 
ment, Wilberforce doclared that the refusal 
implied an unwillingness of government to 
support any mensures for improving the con- 
dition af the slaves, and considered himself 
at liberty 10 take up the question of emanci- 
pation. In 1792 (Part. List. xxix. 1057) ho 
had emphatically deniod that ho contem- 
plated immediate omancipation, for which ho 
considerad the negroes to be still unfit. Te 
ppoKe to the same effect even at tho time of 
the abolition of tho trade (17 March 1807), 
It soon became evidont that rogulations 
which were tho necossary result of suppress- 
ing tho slavo trade could only lead to 
amancipation. Ilo was not as yet prepared, 
however, for a direct agitation. During the 
next years he had much correspondence with 
Ohristophe, emperorof Layti(WinaARvoRcn, 
Correspondence, i, 868 &c.) “Wilberforce 
tried to obtain his recognition at the con- 
giess of Aix-lo-~Ohapollo, gave him good 
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advice, procured schoolmasters, professors, 
and governesses for him and his people, and 
formed plans which camo to nothing on 
Christopho’s death at the end of 1821. 
Wilberforce supported the government 
during the critical period which followed the 
peace. A speech in favour of the corn bill 
of 1816, which he had made after much 
hesitation, caused threats of personal vio- 
Ionce, and his honse at Kensington Gore had 
to be garrisoned for a time by soldiers (Zife, 
v. 247). In 1817 he was on the secret com- 
mittee which considered the popular dis- 
content, and gave the weight of his autho- 
rity to the suspension of the Iabeas Oorpus 
Act which followed, Ie was attacked b 
Burdett (27 June 1817) as ‘the honourable 
and religious member.’ The house resented 
the rudeness. One of his last conspicuous 
appearances was caused by tho Quean Caro- 
line troubles in 1820, When, upon the 
queen’s return to Jngland, Oasstlercagh 
moved for a committee of inquiry, Wilber~ 
force obtained an adjournment of the debate 
(7 June) in order to give time for an ar- 
see He carried on a negotiation 
with Brougham, which waa only broken off 
upon the question of the restoration of the 
queen’s name to the liturgy, a demand of 
which he personally approved. On 22 Juno 
he cartied a resolution in the ITouse of Com- 
mons recommending the queen not to insist 
upon her claims, andwas onc of four members 
who on 20 June conveyed this resolution to 
her. Brougham appears to havo given him 
assurances of her consent, which encouraged 
him to make this fruitless proposal. 
‘Wilborforco’s health wos becoming weak, 
At the end of 1821 he was much gricved 
by the death of his eldest daughter (30 Des.) 
Though advised to avoid exciting work, he 
still took part in the growing agitation 
against slavery, Ile wrote in 1822 an ad- 
dress to the emperor of Russia, which was 
sent 10 all the members of the legislatures 
in France, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. 
Ifo mado an able speech against the intro 
duction of slaves into the Cape (25 July), 
and in March 1828 issued ari‘ appeal,’ which 
was followed by the formation of the Anti- 
slavery Society, A motion against slavery 
by Sir Thomas Fowoll Buxton [q, v.], on 
16 May, was mot by resolutions proposed by 
Canning in favour of amelioration of the 
sysiem, which Wilberforce persuaded hia 
pie rae dan On 16 te ae he 
in spoke vigorously upon slavi nat on 
ne 19th was ian soriously ill. "Te mado 
one more speech upon the same topic, and 
then had another attack, which made his 
rotivement necossary in March 1825. Te 
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had already given the lead of ihe cause to 
Buxton, whom he now requested to move 
for a new writ for Bramber. He resolved 
to leave London, and bought a little pro- 

erty of 140 acres ot Highwood Hill, near 

i! Hill, There he lived quietly, enjoying 
his garden and visited by hisfriends. Mack- 
intosh went to see him, and described him 
as the ‘most amusable of men.’ No one 
‘ touched life at so many points,’ and he had 
still all the charm of youth. On 16 May 
1880 he made his last public appearance at 
a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, when 
Olarkson wag also present and moved that 
‘Wilberforce should take the chair, In 1831 
he had to leave Highwood in consequence 
of 6 great diminution of fortune. The de- 
tails are not given. Six peraons, ona of 
them # West Indian and another his old 
political opponent, Lord Fitzwilliam, made 
offers whit ‘would have at once restored 
his fortune,’ Wilberforce, however, resolved 
to find o ‘delightful asylum’ with his wife 
under the roofs of his two sons—Robert, now 
vicar of Bast Farleigh in Kent; and Samuel, 
vicar of Brighstons or Brixton in the Isle 
of Wight. Wilberforce divided his time be- 
tween the two. His second daughter died 
soon afterwards. In May 1833 he went to 
Bath, after an attack of influenza, Tis 
strength, however, declined, and in July he 
‘was moved to London. Ie there heard of 
the second reading of the bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, Ile gradually became 
weaker, and died on 29 July 1833, He hed 
chosen Stoke Newington, where his sister 
and eldest daughter were buried, as the 
ploce for his own grave. In compliance 
with a requisition signed by all members of 

arliament whose names could be obtained 
in the time, he was buried at Westminster 
Abbey on 6 Aug, The lord chancellor and 
the speaker of the Tlouse of Commons were 
among the pall-bearers. A statue was placed 
in Westminster Abbey by public subscrip- 
tion, a eolumn was erected in memory of him 
at Hull, and a county asylum for the blind 
‘was founded in his honour at York. Wil- 
berforee was survived by his four sons: 
‘William (5, 1798), Robert Isaac [q. v.], 
Samuel [q. v.], Henry William [q. v.J° His 
two daughters diod before him, 

An early portrait of Wilberforce by John 
Rising [q. a is in possession of the family; 
another of him, aged 11, painted by Jo! 
Russel], R.A., is in the Nationel Portrait 
Gallery, London; o later portrait (unfinished) 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence and one by George 
Richmond (q,v.] belonged to Sir R, a Inglis 
The Lawrence picture is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. A fifth portrait 
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(also b penne) is in the combination 
room of St. John’s College, Cambridge, The 
statue in Westminster Abbey is said to be 
very like, but almost a caricature, 

One most obvious characteristic of Wil. 
berforce was the singular personal attrac. 
tivoness of which his biog regis confessed 
their inability to give any adequate descrip. 
tion. The ‘ lections’ by John Scan- 
drett Tlarford {q. v,] and the article in Sir 
James Stephen's ‘Ecclesiastical Biopraphy, 
founded on personal intercourse in his later 
years, give some impression of the singular 
viyacity and playfulness which qualified him 
to be a favourite of society in his early days, 
Tis transparent kindlinoss and simplicity 
made him, like Fox, lovable evon io his an- 
tagonists. IlLis freedom from the coarser in- 
ail genie which stained Fox’s private life 
implied also a cortoin unfitnoss for the rough 
gome of politics, Ile escaped contamina- 
tion at the cost of standing aside from the 
world of corruption and devoting himself to 
purely philonthropical measures. The charm 
of his character enabled him to toke the 
part of moral censor without being morose; 
and the religious views which in other mem- 
bers of his sect wero gonerally regarded as 
gloomy, if not pharisaical, were shown by his 
example to be compatible with indomitable 
gaiety and sociability. Though profound 
convinced of the corruption of human na- 
ture in general, he loved almost every par- 
ticular human being. Tis setrondliery 
breadth and quickness of sympally led to 
his toking part in o vast variety of under- 
takings, which iexed tho strength of o deli- 
cate constitution and prom (ed an almost 
reokloss generosity. The slavery agitation 
happily concentrated his powors upon one 
main question of the day. Ilis more one- 
sided i ln who sometimes lamented 
the versatility which prevented him from con- 

ing his powers to one object, perhaps fuiled 
to observe how much his influenceeven in that 
direction waa strengthoned by his sonsibility 
to other claims, Te could not be regarded as 
a fanatic of one idea. He hold a unique posi- 
tion in his time as one who was oqually ro- 
spected by his tory allies, by such orthodox 
whige as Brougham and Sydney Smith, and 
by such radicals as Romilly and Benthem, 
His relations 10 his own family scom to 
have been perfect, and no one had warmer 
or more lasting friendships. Though some 
injudicious admirers triod to raise his morita 
by dopreciating the claims of his allies and 

redecessors in the anti-slavery movement, 


.} it may safely be said that thero are few 


heroes of philanthropy whoso cavcora will 
better stand an impartial investigation, 
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‘Wilberforce’s works are ‘A Practical View 
of the Prevailing Religious System of Pro- 
fessed Obristians in the Higher and Middle 
Classes of this Country contrasted with Real 
Obnetianity, 1797, 8vo, and ‘ Appeal to the 
Religion, Justice, and Humanity of the In- 
habitants of the British Empire on behalf 
of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies,’ 
3828, Two or three speeches and addresses 
yare also published, and in 1884 his ‘ Family 
Prayers ’ were edited by his son Robert. 

[The chief authority for Wilberforce is the 
Lile by his sons Robert Isaac and Samuel Wilber. 
force, 1888, 5 vols, Bvv (‘condensed ed. 1 vol. Bvo, 
1868), Ohiofly a series of letters and extracts 
from private journals, this is no model biography. 
Correspondenco (2 vols.) published by his sons 
in 1840, The Recolloctions by John 8, Harford, 
naed by the sons in the Lifo, followed in 1864. The 
Private Papers of William Wilberforeo (1897) 
gives some correspondence and family letters , 
it includes the ‘Pitt and Wilberforce ’ privately 
punted by Lord Rosebery, also in 1897, which 
contains early Letters from Pitt and an inter sting 
character of Pitt by Wilberforce. See also 
Stephen’s Essays in Ecelosiaaticnl Biography; J. 
0, Balquboun’s Wilberforce, his Friends and his 
Times,1866, Gurnoy’s Familiuy Sketch of Wilber- 
foree, 1838; WalliamWilberfurce,by John Stough- 
ton,D,D.(1880); Roberts's Life of Hannah More; 
Olarkson’s Abolition of thaSlave Trade; Memoirs 
of Romilly, Lifeof Sir’, Buxton, 1818.) L 8. 

WILBRORD or WILLIBRORD, Sarnt 
(687 P-738 P), archbishop of Utrecht and 
apostle of Frisia, {See WizLiprorD.] 


WILBY E,JOIIN (1573P-1688), musician, | 1777 


was o native of tho eastern counties, where 
the name was ce Tatrts, THosras]. 
A John, son of John Wilbye or Milbye, was 
baptised in St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmunds, 
16 Jan, 1572-8; ond another John, son of 
Thomas Wilbys, on 27 Sept. In his will, 
which, dated 10 Sept., was proved 13 Noy. 1638 
(2.0.0. Lee f. 146), the musician is described 
as of ‘Colchester in Iissox, gentleman.’ His 
chisf logatee is his nephew John Wilbye of 
Diss, Norfollc (son of his brother Matthew), 
to whom the musician leaves lands and houses 
at Diss and Palgrave, Other property at 
Bury St, Edmunds and the neighbourhood is 
also devised to kinsfolk. Ilis best ‘vyall’ is 
left to Charles, Prince of Wales, and 20/. to 
Mary, Countoss of Rivers. In 1698 Wilbyo 

ublished his first set of madrigals ; the work 
is dedicated (‘from tho Augustine Fryers’) 
to Sir Charles Cavendish (seo under Oavun- 
Dist, Sin Wat, 1605-57]. To Morley’s col- 
lection, ‘The ‘Triumphes of Oriana’ (1601), 
Wilbye contributed a six-voiced madrigal, 
‘The Lady Oriana Was dight in all the trea- 
suresof Guiana.’ Tis second set of madrigals 
appeared in 1609, with a dedication to the 
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Lady ‘ Arbella’ Stuart. The dedications 
favour the supposition that Wilbye was con- 
nected with Suffolk. Leighton’s ‘Tears or 
Lamentacions of a Sorrowful Soule’ (1614) 
contains two pieces by Wilbye. These were 
all his published works, In 1622 Peacham 
(opie? Gentleman, p. 108) mentions 
ilbye among the best English musicians, 
Nothing further is recorded of him; his 
name does not occur in the cheque-book of 
the Chapel Royal, or in the records of either 
university. It is still more singular that 
scarcely any manuscript compositions by 
him ore preserved, There are anthems in 
Thomas Myriell’s ‘Tristitia Remedium’ 
(Brit. Mus, Addit. MSS, 29372-7) ; another 
anthem and two Latin motets are in the 
art-books written by Hamond (of Hawk- 
on, Bury St. Edmunds), now in the Bod- 
leian Library. Wilbye is not represented in 
the great collections preserved ot the Royal 
College of Music, from which Barnard com- 
iled his ‘Selected Church Musick’ (1641), 
nu Rimbault’s ‘Vocal Part-Music’ (1842) 
appoared a madrigal, ‘The Nightingale in 
Silent Night,’ said to be ascribed to Wilbye 
in & manuscript in the music school, Oxford; 
no such piece is mentioned in the catalogue. 
The onlyinstrumental music by Wilbye now 
extant 18 in an oltus part-book (Brit, Mus. 
Addit. MS, 29427), one of o set which in- 
cluded three of his ‘Fancies’ for viola; 4 
volume of‘ Lessons for the Lute’ appears in 
the sale-cataloguo of Gostling’s library in 





Wilbye is generally regarded os the 
prinoes of English madrigal composers. 

is two seta contain sixty-four pieces, almost 
every one being of ithe highest hheanty, 
Among the very finest are ‘ Mora gave me 
fairest, Howera’ ‘Lady, when I behold the 
roses sprouting,’ ‘Sweat honey-sucking bees,’ 
‘Stay, Corydon, ‘Thus saith my Cloris 
bright,’ ‘Adieu, sweet Amaryllis.’ The 
have always romained fnvourites; Playfor 
advertised thom for sale during the Common- 
weolth; thoy were on the repertory of tho 
Academy of Ancient Music and the Anciont 
Concerts during the oighteenth century ; 
Bumey, writing in 1789, describes them as 
‘mnch sung;’ the Madrigal Socios from 
1741 to the present day, has specially kept 
them in remembrance. ‘Flora gave me 
fuirest flowers,’ perhaps the very finest, is 
montioned among the pieces sung at a 
Sussex harvest-home about 1880 (Luxn 
Burriweron, From my Boyhood), Complete 
reprints of both seta, in score, were issued 

the Musical Antiquarian ey (1841- 
1846). Tho fourteen numbers for three 
voices had been reprinted in score by Thomas 
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Warren in 1784; seven of these are arranged 
for six voices in Vincent Novello’s ! Studies 
in Madrigalian Scoring.’ The finest pieces 
have been included in all madrigalian col- 
lections; some may be found in the great 
ublications of Thomas Warren (1765 and 
1768), Bland (1785), R. Webb (1808), Gwilt 
(18165), Clementi (c. 1820), Samuel Webbe 
(1880), and also in the cheap publications of 
ight (1884), Hawes (1886), King (1839), 
Hullah (1841 and 1846), Rimbault (1842), 
Turle and Taylor (1844), Oliphant (1815), 
Joseph Warren (1856), in ‘The Tlarmonist,’ 
‘Arion’ Novello’s ‘Musical Times,’ Cur- 
wen’s ‘Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, Oramer’s 
‘Madrigals, ‘The Oyclopsedia of Muzic,’ 
Cassell’s ‘Ohoir-book,’ Boosey’s ‘Standard 
Madrigals, ‘The Choir’ (August and No- 
vomber 1866), and Roberts’s ‘ Canigion y 
Cerddor,’ The two Latin motets were printe 
in Arkwright’s ‘Old English Edition,’ vol. 
xxi, (1898); they, and the contributions to 
Leighton’s collection, are less valuable than 
the secular works. 

N gel (Geschichte der Musik in England, 
ii, 142) describes Wilbye’s madrigals as 
‘ almost all model works, whose part-writing 
is always interesting, whose harmonic 
colouring is of the most pleasing variety ;’ 
aud praises the themes for their inherent 
beauty and suitablencss to the words. Ie 
adduces as specimens of the range of expres- 
sion at Wilbye’s command, ‘Weep, O mine 
eyes’ and ‘What needeth all this travail,’ 

¢ opposite emotions in which are depicted 
with equal skill; and points out that Wil- 
bye’s Set attempts at word-painting do 
not interfere with the organic unity of the 
musical construction. Ilullah (2estory of 
Modern Music, 1861, p. 7) asserted that 
‘the works of Wilbye and many of his con- 
temporaries are hardly leas familiar to our 
generation than they were to their own;’ 
but this statement no longer holds good, 
owing to the much increased cultivation of 
instrumental music and the consequent de- 
cline of madrigal-singing. 

(Wilbye’s Works; Howkine's Hist, of Music, 
¢,104; Burnoy’s Hist, of Music. iii, 86; Brit, and 
For. Rey. 1844, p, 406; Grove’a Dict, of Mua. in 
191-8, iy. 435; Rimbault's Bibliotheca Mudriga- 
liana, pp. 11,28; Davey's Hist, of Engl. Music, 
pp. 202, 216, 219, 244, 800; Tistory of the Fa- 
milies of Skeet, Somorscales, Widdrington, Wilby 
and others, 1908; private information] H. D. 

WILCOOKS, JOSEPII (1678-1766), 
successively bishop of Gloucester ond of 
Rochestor, born on 19 Dec. 1678, was the 
son of Joseph Wilcocls, a physician of 
Bristol. He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
school on 11 Sept. 1684, and matriculated 
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LL? 
from St. John’s College, Oxford, on 25 Feh, 
1691-2. From 1692 till 1703 he held 
demyship at Magdelen Oollege, ond 
fellowship from 1703 till 15 Feb. 1721-9, 
He graduated B.A. on 81 Oct. 1605, M.A, 
on 28 June 1698, and B.D, and D.D, on 
16 May 1700. Ile was fox some time 
chaplain to the Eee factory at Lisbon 
in 1709, and to the English embasyy, and on 
his return was appointed chaplain-in-ordi- 
nary to Georga I and preceptor to the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales. On 
11 March 1720-1 he was installed o pre. 
bendary of Westminster, and on 8 Deo, 
1721 he was consecraiod bishop of Glon- 
cester, holding his stall tz commendan, 
On 2] June 1781 he was installed dean of 
Westminster, and on the samo day was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, Ha stoadily 
refused further promotion, declining oven 
the archbishopric of York, and devoted 
himself to completing the west front of 
Wostminster Abbey. Ile died on 28 Feb, 
1766, and was buried in Wostminstor 
Abbey on 9 March under the consistory 
court, where his son erected a monument to 
hismemory in 1761. Ho mavried Jane (d, 
27 March 1726), the ee of John 
Milner, British consul ai Lisbon. ‘There is 
@ portrait of Wilcocks in the deanery of 

estminster, which was engraved by 
Grave, and another in the hall of Magda. 
len Oollege. He published soveral sermons, 
Tis only son, Josnrm Wirdooxs (1721- 
1791), born in Denan’s Yard, Westminster, 
on 4 Janu. 1728-4, was admitted upon the 
foundation of Wostminster school in 1786, 
and was elected to Christ Ohurch, Oxford, 
in 1740, matriculating on 10 June and 
aduating B.A. in 1744 and M.A, in 1747, 
ossessed of a considerable estate, he mo- 
destly devoted his property to acts of bene- 
ficonca, and his time to study. IIe was 
elected a fellow of the Sosioty of Anti- 
uaries in 1706. While residing ot Rome 
is piety and benevolonco won tho admire 
tion of Clement XITI, who styled him the 
‘blessed herotick.’ For the use of Weat- 
minster achool he prepared four books of 
‘Sacred Fxercises’ which reached a fifih 
edition in 1785 Condon, 8vo), Iie lived 
for some time in Barton, eeenn oo 
andafterwards at Lady Place, near [Turley in 
Berkshire, Fle died unmarried at the Grown 
Tun, Slough, on 28 Dec. 1791, and was buried 
in Westminster Abboy on 81 Doc, in his 
father’s vault. Io loft behind prepared 
for the ree a work founded on his resi- 
dence in Rome, entitled ‘Roman Conversa- 
tions, or a Short Description of the An- 
tiquities of Rome’ (London, 1792-4, 2 vols, 
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8vo), which contains many autobiographi- 
cal » nile He boqueathed the second edi- 
tion to Brown, his publisher. It appeared 
in 1797, with a memoir by Bickersteffe, 
Brown’s successor. Wilcocks was also the 
author of ‘An Account of some Subter- 
yaneous Apartments, with Etruscan Inscrip- 
tions, discovered at Civita Turchino in Italy,’ 
published in ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
in 1768, and reprinted in the second edition 
of‘ Roman Conversations.’ Some verses by 
him appeared in‘ Carmina Quadragesimalia,’ 
A portrait engraved by 8, Phillips from a 
peinting by Benjamin West was prefixed to 
the second edition of ‘Roman Oonversa- 
tions.’ 

{Robinson's Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. 
1882, i, 818; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Notes and Queries, Ist sex. xii. 287; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. 1852, p. 31; 
Denne’s Hist. of Rochester, 1817, pp. 179-81; 
Bloxnm’s Rog. of peal College, 1879, vi. 
120-7; Ellis's Original Letters, 2nd sor. iv. 820; 
Widmore's Hist. of Westminster Abboy, 1761, 
pp: 173, 226; Stanley's Hist, Mem. of Wost- 
minster Abbey, 1882, p. 476; Aun. Rog. 1761, 
i, 89; Ohestor’s Westminster Abbey Reg. 1876, 

. 81, 312, 388, 389, 424, Wor tho son, see 
Memo 1 prefixed to Roman Conversations, 1797 ; 
Welch's Alumni Westmonust, 1852, pp, 322, 
$28; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Gent, 
Mag. 1791, ii, 1287 ; Manning and Bray's Hist, 
of Surrey, 1804, i. 467*; British Oritic, 1798, 
ii, 74-81.] E, £0, 


WILOOX, THOMAS (1649 P-1608), 
puritan divine, born about 1549, was ‘fellow 
or scholar in and before 1668’ of St. John's 
Oollege, Oxford (Tost, Alumni Oxon, 1600- 
1714, iv. 1630). Wood says he found his 
name ‘in the maitricula of tho university 
sub tit, 8. Jo. Bapt. in the year 1661;’ 
his name, however, does not occur in the 
university register of graduates. Upon 
leaving Oxford he became a ‘very painful 
minister of God’s Word’ in Toney Lane, 
London, perhaps in connection with All 
Tiallows' Ohurch. In 1672 he took part 
in the composition of ‘An Admonition to 
Parliament,’ the document in which the 
puritan party in the church of England 
clearly declared their hostility to opisco- 
pay ond demanded a constitution without 

ishops. Bancroft (Survey, P 42) nomes 
Gilbey, Sampson, Levor, Fiold, and Wilcox 
as the compilers of the ‘ Admonition,’ with 
its accompanying ‘View of Abuses’ in 
the Prayer Book; but Field and Wilcox 
were held responsible for it by the ou- 
thorities, because they made an attempt to 
rcgeal it to parliament (BRoox, Puritans, i, 

19), and were committed to Newgate,7 July 








1672. Archbishop Parker, having received 
8 letter from the prisoners delivered by their 
wives charging him with cruelty, sent his 
chepiee Pearson to confer with them on 
11 Sept. Broolr (2b, ii, 185-90) prints the 
conference from manuscript authority, The 
prisoners acknowledge responsibility for the 
‘Admonition’ and confess their desira for 
uality of ministers and other reforms, 
ey also wrote a Latin letter to Burghley, 
dated 8 Sept., asking 1o be liberated, It is 
ponte by Strype (Annals, 1, ii, 482). On 
0 Oct, 1672 they were brought before the 
lord mayor and court of aldermen, charged 
under the Act of Uniformity, and sen- 
tenced to a year'simprisonment, They were 
visited by friends and aoaee ee? in their 
confinement. Sandys, bishop of London, 
writing to Burghley, & Aug. 1578, complains 
that ‘ the city will nover be quiet until these 
authors of sedition, who are now esteemed 
as gods, as Field, Wilcox, Cartwright, and 
others, be far removed..,. The people resort 
unto them as in popery they were wont to 
run on pilgrimage,’ At the end of the year's 
imprisonment they petitioned the council 
for release, and appealed also to the Harl of 
Leicester. “Wilcox was given his liberty 
before the end of 1678, but deprived of his 
position in Honey Lane. He preached 
where he could, and for the greatest part of 
ton years very frequently at Bovington in 
Tlertfordshire, In 1577 he was before 
Aylmer, bishop of London, for contumacy. 
The bishop or ogg an opinion that he 
might be usefully employed in tho north 
(Stern, Parker, ii. 289). In 1581 he was 
convened before the ecclesiastical courts, 
and again in 1691, when he suffered a term 
of imprisonment. He died in 1608 in the 
fifty-ninth ie of his age. 
uring the latter part of his life Wilcox 
enjoyed & great reputation as an adviser of 
those perplexed in conscionce, and for his 
knowledge of casuistical divinity, He main~ 
tained a large correspondence, of which 
only a small part found its way into print, 
Brook prints two letters to Anthony 
Gilbey, which throw light on the his- 
tory of the religious troubles of 1678- 
1574, and mentions that Sir Peter Went- 
worth [q.v.] was one of Wilcox’s intimates. 
‘Wilcox was author of: 1. ‘A Summarie 
and Short Meditations touching Certaine 
Points of Ohristisn Religion,’ London, 1679, 
8vo. 2, ‘Concordance or Table containing 
the Principal Words and Matters which aze 
comprehended in the New Testament,’ Lon- 
don, 1579, 8vo. 38, ‘The Unfoldinge of 
Sundrie Untruthes and Absurde Proposi- 
tions propounded by Banister, a favourer 
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of the Libertins, by Tho, Wilcox,’ London, 
1681, 8vo. 4.°A Glossa for Gamesters, and 
namely for such as delight in Onrdes and 
Dice, London, 1581,8vo, 5, ‘The Substance 
of the Lordes Supper shortly and soundly 
set forth together with the principall Pointes 
in the Controversie.’ Not dated, but pro- 
bebly printed in 1581, London, 8yo; re- 
issued again with the translation of Beza’s 
‘Sermons,’ No. 6 below. 8. ‘A Comfortable 
Letter for A filicted Consciences, written to o 
Godly Man groatly touched that Way,’ Lon- 
don, 1684,16mo, 7. ‘An Exposition upon 
the Booke of the Canticles, otherwise called 
Baloman’s Song,’ London, 1586, 4to; 2nd 
edit. 1687, 8vo, 8 ‘A Right Godly and 
Learned Exposition upon the whole Booko 
of Psalmes,’ London, 1686, 410; 2nd edit. 
1591. 9. ‘A Christian and Learned Iix~ 

osition upon certain Verses of ihe Kighth 

hapter of the Epistle of that blessed 
Apostle Paul to the Romans, and namely 
upon verses 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, Lon- 
don, 1687, 8vo, 10, ‘A Short yet Sound 
Commentarie; written on that worthie 
Worke called the Proverbes of Salomon; 
and now published for the Profite of Gods 
People,’ London, 1689, 4to. The dedica- 
tion is to Lady Bacon. 11, ‘Three Large 
Letters for the Instruction and Oomfort of 
such as are distressed in Conscience by feal- 
ing of Sinne and Feare of God’s Wrath, 
London, 1689, 8vo, 12. ‘A Short yot true 
and faithful Narration of the Fearfull Fire 
thot fell in the Town of Woohourne in the 
County of Bedford, the 13th of Berens 
London, 1595, 8vo, On page 51 occurs 
a list of recent fires, one item being ‘ the de- 
stroying of Stratford-upon-Avon twise in 
one year’ 18, ‘The Summe of a Sermon 
Ped at Southwell, the thirtioth of March 

696,’ London, 1697, 12mo, 14, ‘A Dis- 
course touching the Doctrine of Doubting, 
Cambridgo, 1598, 8yo. Of these works, Nos. 
7, 8, 9, and 10, comprising Wilcox’s‘ i 


\ai- 
tions,’ were issued in o collected edition by 
his son-in-law, John Burges, as ‘Tho Works 
of that late Reverend ond Learned Divine 
Mr, Thomas Wilcocks, Minister of God's 
Word,’ London, 1624, fol. 

Wilcox also translated: 1. ‘John Foun- 
tein his Ontechisme,’ London, 1578, 8vo. 
2, ‘Threa Propositions or Speeches [ol] 
that excellent Meu. Mr, John Oulvin. ... ‘To 
which algo is added. an Peps en upon that 
Part of the Oatechisme which is appointed 
for the three and fortieth Sunday in num- 
ber” London, 1580, 8vo. 38, ‘A Trentie of 
the Churche, conteining a True Discourse to 
knowe the True Chureh by and to discerne 
it from the Romish Ohurch, and all other 
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False Assemblies or Counterfet Congrega- 
tions, written by M. Bertrande de Loque of 
Dolphineo, and dedicated unto my Lord the 
Vicount of Trrenne,’ London, 1581, 8yo, 
This was reissued in 1582, without the! Ad- 
monition’ to the reader, and with a new title- 
e, beginning ‘An Ioxcellent and Plaine 
iscourse of the Ohurch.’ 4. ‘A Discourse 
of the Trueand Visible Markes of the Catho- 
lick Church, by Th, Bozo,’ London, 1582, 
16mo; reissued 1622, b.1 8vo. 6. ‘Two 
yery Learned Sermons of M. Beza, togethar 
with ashort Sum of tho Sacramont of the 
Lordes Supper: whereunto is added #, Tren 
tise of the Substance of the Lords Supper; 
London, 1588, 8vo. 6, ‘A Booke of Bertram 
the Priest, concerning the Body and Blood 
of Christe, written in Latine to Charles the 
great, being Emporour, above sevon hundred 
yeeres agoo; and translated and imprinted 
in tho English tongue, Anno Domini 1649, 
Sinco which time it hath been reviewed and 
in many places corroctod and_nowe newly 
published for the profite of the Reader,’ Lon- 
don, 1682, 8vo. The translation was made 
originally by William Tugh at. Bishop Rid- 
loy'’s desire. Wilcox’s revision was roisaued 
by Sir Sony Lynd in 1628. ‘William 
opkins’s edition, London, 1686, gives an 
account of all earlier editions oxcopt that of 
Wilcox. 7. ‘Meditations upon the 101 
Psalms writton first in Fvench by Phillip de 
Mornay, Lord of Plossis,’ London, 1509, 8yo, 
8 *A Worko concerning the 'lruncsao of 
Ohristian Religion, writien in French, ... 
By Philip Mornay, Lord of Plossie Mazlie, 
Begunne io ho translated into English by 
that honourable and vot Gontleman, 
Syr Philip Sidney Knight, and at his request 
finished by Arthur Golding, Since which 
time it hath bene reviewed, and is now the 
third time published, and purged from 
sundrie Faulies oscaped horctofore, thorow 
Ignorance, Carelesness, or other Corruption! 
London, 1604, 4to. The epistle dedicatory 
to Ilenry Frederick, Princes of Walos, is 
signed ‘Thomas Wilcocks’ from London, 
17 May 1604, The vory popular ‘ Choice 
Drop of Honay from ihe Rock Christ,’ at- 
tributed to Wilcox in the British Museum 
Library Catalogue, was by a Thomas Wil- 
cox, born 1022 (Wixson, Jlistory af Dis- 
senting Churches, iv. 226), 

[Brook’s Livos of tho Puritnna, ii. 185-08, 
4. 319; Wood’s Athonm Oxon. ed, Blirs, 1, 601; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca, p. 773; Noal’s Jlistory of 
the Puritans, i, 231; Amen’s Typogr. Antig. ed, 
Herbert, Index, sub ‘ Wileox;’ Index to Strype’s 
Works, sub ' Wilcox.”] R. B. 
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WILD, ONARLES (1781-1835), water- 
colour artist, was born in London in 1781, 
and applied himself specially to architectural 
subjects from the beginning of his career. 
Tn early youth he was articled to Thomas 
Malton (1748-180) [av] Tn 1803 he began 
to exhibit in the Royal Academy with two 
views of Christ Church, Oxford, followed in 
1805 by drawings of Westminster Abbey, 
and in 1808 of York Cathedral. On 15 Feb. 
1809 he was elected an associate of the ‘Old 
‘Watercolour’ Society, becoming o full mem- 
ber on 8 June 1812. Ie soon gave up his 


membership of the society, but was re-elected 
on 12 Feb. t 21, being made treasurer in 1822 


and secretary in 1827; the latter post he 
transferred to Robert Iillsin the same yenr. 
The namos of his various published works 
indicate the general nature of his eniyeat 
though the illusirations, being mostly in 
outline, give no indication of his powers as 
acolourist. The illustrations which ha sup- 
lied for Pyne’s ‘Royal Residences’ (pub- 
ished 1819) were, however, reproduced in 
colour after the style of Ackermann’s ‘ Mi- 
erocosm,’ The originals wore among his ear- 
liest exhibited works. 

Tis six scries of works on the English 
cathedrals were published os follows; ‘ Can- 
terbury, 1807; ‘York,’ 1809; ‘Chester,’ 
1813; ‘Lichfield’ 1818; ‘Lincoln,’ 1819; 
and ‘ Worcester,’ 1828, 

His travels on the continent resulted in 
his ‘Examples of the icclesiastical Archi- 
tacture of the Middle Ages chielly in France,’ 
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1631, and graduated BOL. on 7 Feb. 
1684-5, being incorporated at Cambridge in 
the same year, Several plays hy Wild were 
acted at St. John’s College between 1686 and 
1687, among them ‘Euphormusg, a Latin 
comedy, ‘Love's Hospital, and ‘The Oon- 
verted Robber’; these are preserved in MS, 
in Brit, Mus.Addit, 14,047, Wild was chaplain 
to Laud, who presented him to the vicarage of 
8t. Giles, Reading, and in 1640 to the rectory 
of Biddenden, Kent, When the civil wer 
broke out he became preacher to the king at 
Oxford, and the degree of D.C.1L. was con- 
ferred on him on 28 Nov. 1047. Wild 
preached in St. Mary's before ‘the great 
assembly of the Touse of Commons’ on 
8 March 1642-8, and published his sermon 
at Oxford. To was turned out of his 
fullowship by the parliamentary visitors in 
1648, and was sequestered from his living 
at Biddenden, but continued to officiate 
wherever he could during the Common- 
wealth. Ho preached in London at St. 
Gregory’s on 15 March 1654-5 (Evatyy, 
Diary), and again on 26 Nov., being the last 
sermon allowed in a church under Cromwell's 
proclamation. ‘So pathetic was his discourse 
that it draw many tears from the auditory’ 
(ib.) After this Wild conducted the church 
of ingland service and administered the com~ 
munion regularly in a house in Fleet Street 
ib. 8 Aug. 1056, 2 Oct, 1658; Mossoar). 

ter the Restoration he was made bishop 
of Derry, ond was one of twelve prelates 
consecrated by Bramhall in St. Patrick's, 








and in a volume, published in 1883, of | Dublin, on 27 Jan. 1060-1. Jeremy Taylor 


sketches in Bolgium, Germany, and France, 
A miscellancous collection, entitled ‘ Twelve 
Beautiful Spocimens, from. the Onthedrals 
of England, bears no date, ‘Architectural 
Grondour’ appeared in 1887, and consists of 
continental sketches ‘etched by John lo Koux 
and others under tho direction’ of Charles 
Wild between 1827, when his sight began 
to fail, and 1832, when he became blind, 

Wild died on 4 Aug. 1835 at 85 Albe- 
marle Stract, Piccadilly, whore he had lived 
since 1820, leaving, berides other issue, James 
William Wild [q.v.] 

[Roget's ‘Old Walercolour’ Socioty, 1891, 
passim ; Redgrave's Dictionary; Fryan’s Dict, 
of Painters ind Engravers; Gont. Mag. 1886, 
ti, 441,] PW. 


WILD or WILDE, GEORGE (1610- 
1665), bishop of Dey, born 9 Jan, 1609-10, 
‘was son of Tenry Wuld, a citizon of London. 
Tle entorod Merchant Taylors’ school in 
1619, and was elected scholar of St. John’s 
Collego, Oxford, in 1628, Ilo matriculated 
on 18 Noy. 1629, was electod fellow in 


ached, Wild resided in his see, to which 
e was an active benofactor, giving away 5001. 
a year and preeehing constantly (Mossom), 
‘Wild was somewhat of an ascetic in his 
old age, Visiting Dublin to attend parlia~ 
mont, he died of heart diseaso on 29 Dee. 
16665, and was buried in the choir of Christ 
Church Cnthedral. Wild was unmarried, 
and left his little estate to charity. 
[Robingon’s Reg. Merchant Taylors’, i. 99; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Lauds 
Works; Ware's Bishops, ed, Hnrvia; Cotton's 
Fasti Ecclosim Tibernice ; funeral Sermon by 
Robert Mossom [q.v.].] R, B-1. 
WILD, JAMES WILLIAM (1814- 
1892), architoct, son of Oharles Wild [q. v.], 
was born on 9 March 1814. In 1880 ha 
was articled to George Bagevi [q. v.], under 
whom he turned hia attention to Gothic 
studies, and at the conclusion of his pupi- 
loge was entrusted by his master with the 
designing and building of # country church. 
Independent practice rapidly followed, and 
bofore 1840 Wild had built six churches, 
including Coates church, Whittlesea; St, 
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os SS 
Laurence at soe ee and Barton. The 
first and last are of Norman type, St. Lau- 
rence is catly English. At Christ Church, 
Streatham, he subsequently attempted o 
Byzantine manner used also by him in St. 

‘ark's Church, Alexandria, and in St. Mar- 
tin’s schoole, Endell Street, London. Ile 
relied on tha simple decoration and wide 
brick-wall spaces appropriate to this style 
to socure a characteristic building at the low 





figure (41, a sitting) to which his employers | pert; 


restricted him, As an artist he keenly re- 
gratted their desire to subordinate propriety 
to cost, especially as exhibited in the restric- 
tion of colour Neouaition and the demand 
for galleries. ta : 

In 1812 Wild joined the expedition which 
the king of Prussia sent out under Dr. Lep- 
sius to Seat. From that date until 1818 
he was continually abroad, travolling and 
sketching in Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, and Spain. He is said to have bean 
the discoverer of the method upon which 
the great pyramid was constructed. 

Returning in 1818, ho resumed practice 
with the above-mentioned church at Alex- 
andria and schoola at Endell Street, build- 
ing at tha same time the water tower at 
Great Grimsby, also in the Byzantine style. 
In 1851 he was appointed decorative archi- 
tect to the Great Exhibition, and in 1863 
was retained by the South Kensington Mu- 
seum as an expert on Arabian art. During 
this paper he designed and carried out 
the Bethnal Green Museum, tho architectural 
courts at South Kensington, the British 
legation at Teheran, and the eastern and 
western galleries of the Horticultural Gar- 
dens. The Bethnal Green Museum is with- 
out the forecourt and campanilo intended by 
the architect, He designed but did not see 
executed the consular buildings at Alex- 
andria oval Academy, 1870), and the 
proposed exhibition buildings on tho site of 
the Imperial Institute. In 1878 Wild was 
appointed curator of the Scane Museum in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, which post he held till 
his death in that building on 7 Nov. 1892. 
Enlargements of the museum had been car- 
ried out under his directions and from his 
designs, 

(Builder, 1892, Ixtii, 884; RBA. Journey 
1893, ix, 276; Times, 11 Noy. 1892.] P. W. 


WILD, JONATIIAN (1682?-1725), re- 
ceiver of stolen goods and informer, was 
born at Wolverhampton about 1682, his 
father boing a wig-maker. Jonathan became 
a buckle-maker ond married. After the 
birth of a son he deserted his wife and went 
to London to ply his trade, but getting into 
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debt he was detained in the Wood Street 
prison, where he remained some considerabls 
time. He was there brought into contact 
with many thieves and othor criminals, n- 
cluding one Mary Milliner, with whom, on 
his release, ho opened a brothel in Lewkenor's 
Lane, which they subsoquently exchanged 
for a public-house in Cock Alley, Cripple- 
gate. Ie soon sone a livelihood by black. 
mailing thieves and trafficking in stolen pro. 
y. (Io built up connection among the 
thieves, offering to sell any goods brought to 
him, and to hand over the proceeds less g 
commission. The schema prompered, and it 
being found that owners of stolen propert; 
outhid ordinary dealers, Wild encouraged his 
thieves to steal from persons whom they wara 
able to identify in order that he might open 
up communications with them for the return 
of their goods. The growth of Wild's busi- 
ness led to the passing of a statute (6 & 6 
Anne ¢, 31, sect. 5) by which receivers of 
atolen property were made accessories, This 
act was no deterrent to Wild, who now 
opened his house as an offico for the rocoyery 
of ‘lost’ property, the thoft of which he first 
planned; after taking fees for inquiry he 
would, after delay, announce that the missing 
article had beon traced and was to be had for 
aprice. ILis business increased go much that 
he removed it to larger pramises in the Old 
Bailey, and later he opened two branch ofllces, 
According to the accepted story, ‘Wild 
was for some rs partner in villany 
with o dismissed ‘marshal’ of the sity, 
named Charles Ilitchin, There seems 
confusion here. The city records show that 
‘Charles Hitchin’ became ‘lower marshal’ 
on 16 Jon, 1711-12 and was not removed 
from office until 26 Sept. 1727, two yoars 
after Wild’s oxecution. Whatever the link 
between Ilitchin and Wild, Tlitchin in 
1718 published a 3d, pamphlet. denouncing 
Wild, ‘The Regulator; or a Discovery of 
Thieves, Thieve-takers, and Locks’ (reccivers 
of stolen goods). Wild in a published roply, 
professed to expose JIitchin’s blackmaifin 
practices, and claimed to have heen [itchin’s 
pupil, Thecontrovorsy doesnot appear to hava 
affected either of the men’s carcers, Wild's 
house continued to be the first rosort of the 


A, | victima of his system, Jor while a part of 


his time was thus occupied in restoring pro- 
perty, the romainder went in arranging the 
preliminary operation of thioving it. Tle bo- 
came the lending spirit and head of a large 
corporation of thieves, whom he organised 
into gangs, to each of which was allotted o 
special sphere of work. Thera was ono for 
each of the main roads to London; ona 
attended churches, another entertainments 
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and public functions, while a special brigade 
was trained for domestic service, are- 
houses were taken for the storing of goods, 
p stalf of mechanics was kept for the altera- 
tion of watches and jewellery, and a sloop 
qvas purchased, which conveyed to the con- 
tent property unclaimed or diflicult to dis- 
ose of at home. 

Ostensibly Wild was not merely an honest 
citizen but an instrument of justice, Ie 
always appeared in public wearing o laced 
cost and with a silver staff as a token of 
guthority; and while superintending the 
performances of his men he would often 
effect the capture of some unincorporated 
thief. Thoro is no doubt that his proceed- 
ings were for @ time tolerated by those in 
authority on account of the servicos he was 
ina position to ronder, for while fair in his 
dealings with his own creatures so long as 
they remained loyal to him, he made merci- 
less use of other criminals to serve his own 
ends. When one of his own gang was 
arrested ha had witnesses at command to 

ove the culprit’s innocenco, ond equally, 
when it was desirable to obtain a conviction, 
the same witnosses were ready to swear {o 
the prisonor's tape More than once he ‘ sold 
human blood’ by obtaining tho conviction of 
the innocent, but, on tho other hand, he 
brought murderers to justice with no worse 
motive than the hope of gain, Instances of 
rebellion against Wild's authority by his 
satellites wore not raro and wore never for- 
given. Ilis practice with auch offenders 
was to wait until one of his gang was on trial, 
whom he would then instruct to give king's 
evidence and 10 obtain pardon by denouncing 
the rebels ns accomplices. On ono occasion 
‘Wild shot. dead on tho highway a mutinous 
disciple, and claimed honour for having rid 
the world of a scoundrel. Ife himself 
effected the arrost of Joseph Blake (hanged 
on 11 Nov. 1724), mown as ‘ Blueskin,’ the 
companion of Jack Saree (see Srnrrarn, 
JouN}, both of whom had yenounced his 
leadership, and was seriously wounded by 
Bloke os ho stood in tho bail-dock., The 
incident was mado tho subject of a ballad 
entitled ‘Neweate’s Garland, printed in 
Swift's ‘Miscellanies’ ‘Wild flattered Lim- 
self that his zeal in tracking down criminals 
when it served his purpose obscured his own 
crimes, and in January 1724 he petitioned 
the corporation of London for a grant of its 
freedom in recognition of his services in 
thief-catching. Ie paid considerable sums 
for mention of his name as ‘thiv{-taker 

meral’ in tha nowspapers and in broad- 
sheota published at iho execution of noto- 
rioua criminals, Yet in March 1724 he 
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was craving the protection of the Earl of 
Dartmouth against the persecution of magi- 
strates, who had enconraged several thieves 
to swear against him; and in another letter 
he begged to be allowed to procure the re- 
storation of property of which the earl had 
been robbed on the highway. In January 
1726 his assistance was invoked by one 
Johnson, the captain of his sloop, who had 
been arrested, Wild come at the call, and 
provoked a riot, enabling Johnson to escape, 
An information was laid against him for 
rescuing Johnson, and, after he had hidden 
for three weeks, he was on 15 Feb, avreated 
at his house and committed to Newgate, 
While he remained there an information of 
eleven articles was laid against him, but he 
continued to carry on his business, and, 
among others, received the yisit of Catherine 
Statham, who paid him ten guineas for pro- 
curing the restoration of some lace of which 
she had been robbed. When, on 15 May, 
he was put on trial, he was indicted for 
stealing this same lace, but was acquitted, 
Iie was then indicted again for having re- 
ceived a reward for restoring the lace, and, 
being found guilty, was sentenced to denth. 
Afior a vain ar at suicide by laudenum, 
Wild was hanged at Tyburn on 24 Mey 
1725. Tis body was disinterred from St. 
Pancreas churchyard, and the skull and 
skeleton of the trunk, which were separatel: 
reserved, were exhibited as late as 1860. 
four anonymous ongraved portraits are 
mentioned by Bromley (Caz. pp. 250, 468). 

The career of Jonathan Wild has received 
much attontion in literature of o kind, but 
seldom or never with any on to accu- 
racy, Frielding’s satire, ‘The History of the 
Life of the late Jonathan Wild the Great,' 
ling scarcely any connection with the epony- 
mous hero; andin Ainsworth’s novel, ‘Jack 
Sheppard, Wild is a subsidiary character, 
Captain Alexander Smith’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Lifo and Times of the famous Jonathan 
Wild? are largely apocryphal, and the same 
must be said of the numerous biogiaphies 
which appeared shortly after Wild's execu- 
tion. 

[The most trustworthy account of Wild is in 
Jaekson’s Newgate Calendar, 1818, vol. ii, Sea 
algo The Life and Death of Jonathan Wild, b: 
H. D., Jate Clerk to Justice R, (? Lord Raymond, 
who prosided at Wild’s trial), 1725; Thorn- 
bury'’s London, ii, 472; Chronieles of Newgate, 
1, 416; Cat, of Sativical Prints and Drawings in 
Brit, Mus, vol. il.] ¥ 

WILD or WYLDE, ROBERT (1009- 
1679), puritan diyine and poet, son of Robert 
‘Wild, a shoemaltr of St, [ves, Tuntingdon- 
shire, was born there in 1609, After seven 
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years at a private school at St, Ives, he was 
admitted a sizar at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 26 Jan. 1631-2, and was chosen 
scholar in 1634, He graduated B.A. at the 
beginning of 1686, M.A, in 1639, and B.D. of 
Oxford on 1 Nov. 1642. Te was created 
DD. per litteras regiag on 9 Nov. 1660 
(Fostar, Alumni, 1600-1714; Mayor, Ad- 
missions to St, John’s Coll. p. 9). 

‘Wild, who adopted strongly puritan views 
in youth, was inducted into the living of 
Aynhoe, Northamptonshire, on 22 July 1646 
by order of the House of Commons, It 
is stated that competitive sermons were 
preached by himself andanother divine before 
the presentation was made. Wild, on being 
asked the result, humorously replied, in pun- 
ning allusion to the name of the benefice, 
‘We have divided it: I have the Ay and he 
the Noe,’ Perhaps Wild's ditty ‘Alas! poor 
scholar, whither wilt thou go?’ the last line 
of which runs ‘ Ayo, Aye, 'tis thithor, thither 
will I go, contains an allusion to this ap- 
poiniment as it does to the unsettled years 
preceding it, when Wild was spperontly 
usher in a free achool (cf, last verse). 1t 
is a clever imitation of an older song b 
another hand, ‘Halloo my fancy,’ the ori- 

inal six stanzas of which were licensed 
‘or publication on 80 Dec. 1689 (ARzmR, 
Transcript, iv. 468). “Wild's ballad is set to 
the same tune, and must have been written 
in February or March 1641. It depicts the 
intellectual unrest of a Cambridge graduate. 
The ballad was illustrated by three cuts 
(Rowburghe Ballads, iii. 088, Brit. Mus,), not 
reproduced by the Ballad Society (ed. Ebe- 
worth, vi. 466). It appeared under the title 
of ‘The Shiftless Student’ in ‘Wit ond 
Drollery, a Collection of Poems by the most 
Refined Wits of the Day’ (London, 1661, p. 
933). The only other production of Wilds 
early years is ‘The Henefica’ (a comedy, 
London, 1689, 4to), It bears sirong traces, 
particularly in tho character of the Book- 
worm, of heing by the same author os 
the ballad of ‘ Poor Scholar, although the 
writer's licentious tone accounts for the 
widely disseminated doubts of its being 
the work of a sober puritan minister. 
Wild's reputation for irregular wit, in fact, 
gave his friend Richard Baxter so much un- 
easiness that on one of his journeys from 
Kidderminster, to London he visited Ayn- 
hoe, intending a rebuke, He arrived on a 
fast day, and, seaied in the cornor of the 
church, heard the sermon through, At tho 
end he desired Wild to rebuke him sharply 
for haying given heed to, tale-bearing re- 
ports, 

Despite his presbyterinn views, Wild was 
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ae ee nn: 
a royalist, and from 1660 onwards celebrate 
the Restoration in a long series of poamg 
which were issued as brondsides, «Th, 
Tragedy of Christopher T.ovo’ (no place a 
dete, 4to) was apparently not written anti) 
1660, although Love was executed nearl 
ten years before. Wild’s‘Tter Boreale, At, 
tempting Something upon the Snocessfy] 
and Matchless March of the Lord Genera} 
Georga Monk from Scotland to London, B: 
a Rural Pen,’ was printed on St, Geor , 
day, 28 April (London, 1660, 4to), and at 
once became oe nouely, popular. Dryden 
who calls Wild ‘the Wither of the city! 
says ‘I have seen them reading it in RO 
midst of ‘Change so vohemently that the 
lost their bargains by tho candles’ ends? 
Pepys, who first rend the poom in August 
1688, is half ashamed of not having seen it 
beforo, and says, a little grudgingly, that ha 
likes it Deel well, but not so well aa it 
was cried up’ (Diary, ii. 207), The reoi- 
tation, by My, Polling, of many of Wild's 
other ‘good verses’ formed part of his Christ. 
mas-day entertainment four yoars later (15, 
iv, 209). John Oldham, in his ‘Satyys on 
the Jesuits’ (1681, p. 8), also couples Wild 
with Wither, ‘The popularity of Wilds 
a evolred numerous imitations, answers, 
ibels, and vindications, One of the latter, 
‘ A Scourge for the Liballer’ (London, 1672), 
asserts that ‘every unfathered sheet that's 
thrown abroad’ is attributed to Wild - 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-4 p, 879, 
1664-5 p, 144), 

But Wild's royalist views did not render 
his theological opinions tolerable by those 
in authority, Tle was ojected in 1662 b 
the Act of Uniformity. Apparontly he lived 
at Aynhoe a year or two after 1662, pecu- 
niatily assisted by the Cartwrights of Ayn- 
hoe, by his succossor one Longman, and by 
Sir John Baber [q. v.J, to whom, for a timely 

‘ifs of ten crowns, Wild addressed “The 

rateful Nonconformist’ (1666), Tis verses 
of ironical sympathy addressed to Calamy in 
his imprisonment (n.d.) in January 1663 
called forth numorous anonymous attacks, 
among them a pseudonymous poom by Tu- 
dibras (George Sacheverell) ‘On Calamy’s 
Imprisonment and Wild’s Poetry’ (broad 
side, u,d,3 tho original mannacript is in 
Additional MS, 28758, f. 106), This was 
answered in ‘Your Servant, Sir,” by Ralpho 
to Hudibras, and ‘Tiudibras answered by 
True de Oase.’ Wild’s ‘Essay on tho Duka 
of York’s Victory’ was licensed by Roger 
L’Estrange on 16 June 1665. Ilis ‘Loyal 
Nonconformist, or an Account of whot he 
dare swoar, and what not,’ printed, in 1666 
as a broadside, is the soundest both/in metre 
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and sentiment of his compositions, It was 
answered in ‘The Scotch Riddle Unfolded,’ 
1666 (Bayford Ballads, Brit. Mus.) In 1668 
was published on ‘Ingenious Contention’ 
between Nathaniel ae) and Wild; 
this was reissued as‘The Fair Quarrel by 
way of Letter batween Mr. Wanley, a Son 
of the Church, and Dr. Wilde, 1 Noncon- 
formist.’ In 1672 Wild addressed his 
t Humble Thanks for his Majesty’s Gracious 
Declaration of Liberty of Conscience’ to the 
King (London, 1672). It called forth several 
yeplies, On tho same event he also wrote 
in prose and verse ‘A Letter... upon 
Qecasion of his Majesty’s Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience,’ together with his 
‘Poetica Licentia’ and a ‘#riendly Debate 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformisé;’ 
these also evoked numerous rejoinders. 

At this time Wild was living at Oundle, 
Northamptonshire. Ile was indicted in 
July 1669 at Warwick and Coventry assizes 
for Keeping a conventicle (Cal, Stale Papers, 
Dom. 1668-9, p, 430). Tis final poctical 
elfort was ‘Dr. Wild's Last Legacy, or a 
Poam sent with a Guinney to Mr. 3. D. for 
n New Year's Gift,’ 30 Dec. 1678, Ifo died 
at Oundle of a tit of apoplexy, and was there 
buried on 30 July 1679, ‘A Dinlogue he- 
tween Denth and Doctor Wild’ and ‘A 
Pillay on the Grave of Dr. Wild’ (not in 
Brit, Mus.) appeared shortly after (both 
folio, 1679). 

By his wifo, Joyce, Wild had at least two 
sons, both of whom, it is said, were conform- 
ing ministors (cf. losron, A/unnt O.on. 
1600-1714). ‘Wild’s will, dated on 10 Aug. 
1678, contained o singular bequest to his 
native porish of Hi. Ives for_a sermon to ba 
preached annually on Whit Tuesday ; 19 wall 
as for six bibles, for which twelve natives 
were to cast lots upon the communion {able 
‘with three dice in a saweor’ on the said day, 
The lottery was duly carried on for some 
time, but is now abandoned. 

‘Wild's lator verse ia largely elegiac, Tis 
satirical efforts are, however, more charac- 
teristic. Bosides those already montioned, 
the chief aro: ‘A IJlorrible, Terrible, and 
Troublesome IListorical Narration, or the 
Relation of a Cock Tight fought at Wisbech’ 
(London, 1660, fol.; reprinted in Cotton’s 
‘Compleat Gamostor,' 1680) ; ‘ The Recanta- 
tion of a Ponitent Proteus, or the Change- 
ling’ [seo art. Lov, Nariantan); and ‘The 
Poring Doctor.’ ‘Doctor Wild’s Poem In 
Nova Fort Animus . .. or a New Song to 
an Old Friend from an Old Poct upon the 
Hopeful Now Parliament’ (two editions 
1679), is probably his, but some doubt at- 
taches to ‘An Exclamation against Popery,’ 
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or ‘A Broadside against Popery’ (London 
[aa Nov.], 1678), and ‘Oliver Cromwell's 
host, or Old Noll newly revived’ (n.d. fol.) 

The second edition of ‘ [ter Boreale ? (Lon- 
don, 1661, 8vo) and the third (1605, 8vo, 
printer's error for 1665) contained twenty 
others of Wild's poems. This collection was 
augmented in the edition of 1668 (London, 
8vo; reprinted 1670, 8vo; 1671, 8vo, an un- 
authorised edition; and with a new title- 
page, 1674, 8vo). A few of Wild’s poema 
were included in ‘Rome rhymed to Death; 
being a Collection of Choice Poema’ (London, 
1083, 8vo), mostly by John Wilmot, second 
earl of Rochester [q. v.], several of whose 
productions were ascribed to Wild. 

Copies of the pooms and the numerous 
broadsides which they called forth ore in 
the ‘Luttrell Collection’ (vola. ii, and iii,), 
the ‘Roxburghe’ and ‘ Bagford Ballads, and 
in a collection of poetical sheets numbored 
G, 20, f, 2, at the British Museum, ‘Wild's 
own poems were edited with an historical 
and bio phi preface by the Rev. John 
TLunt (London, 1870, 8vo), 

[Works and authorities above mentioned; 
Poems, with proface, ed. unt; Brker's Hist. of 
Northamptonshire, i. 662; Caolamy’s Palmer, 
fii, 26; Kennot's Registor, pp. 104, 895, 032, 
987; Wood's Athenm, iii. 282, 691, 1197, and 
Fasti, i, 612, ii, 35 ; Scott’s Life of Dryden, p, 
44; Deyden’s Essny on Dramatic Poctry, xv. 
296-9; Chalmers’s Liogr. Dict.; Lowndes's Bibl, 
Man, vy, 2919; Hazlitt’s Hnndbook, 645, nnd 
Collections, passim ; Bibliothece Anglo-Poetica, 
p. 416; ki ish xepister uf Oundlo por the vieur, 
Roy. A. 8, Oldroyct. | OFS. 


WILDE, Six ALFRED THOMAS (1819- 
1878), lieutenant-genernl, of Kirby Cane 
Hall, Bungay, third son of Edward Archer 
Wilde, solicitor, of College Till, Queen Streat, 
London, by Marianne, daughter of William 
Norris, was born on 1 Nov. 1819. Ie was 
a brother of Lord Penzance and nephew of 
Lord-chancellor Truro, Educated at Win- 
chester school, where he was a commoner 
from 1834 to 1887, he obtained a commis- 
sion a8 ensign in the Hast India Company's 
army on 12 Dee. 1888, and joined the 10th 
Madras native infantry in April 1889, He 
was ivansferred to tho 10th Madras native 
infantry in June, was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant on 9 July 1842, qualified as inter- 

veter in Hindustani in March 1848, and 
served with his regiment through the dis- 
turbances which occurred that year on the 
Malabar coast, 

In January 1847 Wilde was appointed 
adjutant, and in February quartermaster and 
interpreter to his regiment, In March 1860 
he was transferred to the adjutancy of the 
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8rd Punjab infantry, and qualified as in- 
terpreter in Telugu. In April 1851 he was 
appointed second in command of the 4th 
Punjab infantry, and was in command of 
the regiment and other troops at the occu- 
ation of the Bahadur Khel valley, Kohut 
istrict, in November, receiving the thanks 
of government for defeating a night attack 
of a body of Waziris upon the fort of 
Bahadur Khel. He succeeded to the com- 
mand of tho regiment on 21 Feb. 18653. 
Te was promoted to be brevet captain on 
12 Dec., took part in the attack and capture 
of the village of Allah-dad-Khan in 1854, 
‘was promoted to be captain on 23 Nov. 
18656, and was thanked by the government 
of India for valuable service in the great 
inundation of the Indus in that year. 

In March 1867 Wilde commanded the 4th 
Punjab infantry in the expedition under Bri- 
gadier (afterwards Sir) Noville Chamborlain 
againstthe Bozdar Baluchis, who wore totally 
defeated, and also throughout the Indian 
mutiny, Ie was at the siege of Delhi, and 
in the storming parties which captured the 
Delhi magazine and palace on 16 and 20 Sept., 
‘when he was wounded. TWetook part in the 
actions of Gangari, Pattiali, and Mainpuri in 
December, und in that of Shamsabad on 
27 Jen, 1858, fo was promofed to be 
brevet major for his services at Delhi on 
19 Jan,, and waa thanked by government. 

Wilde commanded hia regiment in the first 
yietorious assault on the entrenchments in 
front of Lucknow, at the siege of that place 
in March 1858, led a storming party at the 
capture of the Begam’s palace on the 14th, 
ond was severely wounded on the 21st at 
the attack on Goal Masjid, in the heart of 
thecity. This secured the capture of Luck- 
now, and in May he went on leaveto Hingland 
to recruit his health. He was mentioned in 
despatches, promoted to be brevet lieutenani« 
colonel on 20 July, made a companion of 
the order of the Bath, military division, on 
] Noy., and raceived the medal with two 
clasps. 

ilde returned to India in 1859, In 
March 1860 he commanded his rogimont in 
the expedition against the Mahsud Waziris, 
and. was thanked for his services. Ile was 
romoted to be regimental major on 18 Feb. 
1861, and on 3 March 1862 he was areas 
commandant of the corps of guides, and 
commanded them in the expedition to Am- 
bala against the Sitana and Mandi fanatics 
in 1868. On 20 July ho was promoted to 
ba colonel in the army, made an side-de- 
camp tu the queen, and was given the com- 
mand of the second brigade of the Usalzni 
field force, which destroyed ihe villages of 
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Sitane and Mandi. Tle was promoted to ha 

regimental lieutenant-coloncl on 12 Deg, 

1881, and on 8 Feb. in the following year 

succeeded to the command of the Punjab 

oye force with the rank of brigadian. 
noral, 

On 12 June 1866 Wilde was made a com. 
pr of the order of the Star of India, Tn 

868 he commanded the field force in the 
Hazara Black Mountain expedition, reesiyad 
the thanks of government for his services 
and the medel and clasp. He was promoted 
to bo a knight commandor of the order of 
the Bath, military division, on 2 June 1849, 
and to be a major-general on 18 July, Qn 
his final return from India in 1871 a good. 
sorvico pension was bestowed upon him, 
In 1877 he was uppointed a member of 
the council of India, and promoted liey. 
tenant-general on 1 Oct. 1877. Ha died on 
7 Feb, 1878, Wilde married, in 18QU, Ellen 
Margaret, third daughter of Colonel Godley 
T. Greene, 0.B., royal (late Bengal) en- 
gineers. 

[{ Despatches; Indin Office Records; Aun, Re 
gistor, 1878 ; Times (London), 9 Fob. 1878; Tis. 
torical Records of the Corps of Guides; Dobrott's 
Kuightngo; note from O, W, Holgate, csq,; 
Medloy's A Year’s Oampaiguing in Tudia; Now 
man’s Nurrative of the Stegouf Delhi; Mallesou's 
List. of the Indian Mutiny.) RI, Vv. 


WILDE or WYLDE, JOIIN (1h00- 
1609), chivl baron of the oxchequer, waa the 
sou and heir of Ceorgo Wylie of Kemprey, 
Worcestershire, serjoant-nt-law, who ropre- 
senied Droitwich in parliament, by his wife 
Frances, daughter of Sir Mdmund (MTuddley 
ton of Sawston, Oambridgeshive. Born in 
1690, he muiriculated from Bulliol College, 
Oxford, on 18 Jan. 1601-5, nped 14, and 
graduated B.A, on 20 Oct. (007 (heing 
incorporated at Cambridge 1608) and MLA. 
on 4 July 1610. Te beanme a atudent of 
the Inner Tomple about. November 1602, and 
was called to tho har in 1612, was electod a 
hbencher in 1628, and created a serjeant-ul- 
lew in 1636. Ie was appointed under. 
steward of Kidderminster by the new charter 
for that borough on 4 Ang. 1636 (Buntow, 
STistory of Kedderminater). To served for 
Droitwich in the parliaments of 1620-2, 
1624, 1625, 1026, 1628-9, and March to May 
1640. In tho parliament of 1696 he took 
part in the debate againat ihe Duke of Buck- 
ingham, when ho argued from Bracton thot 
common fame was 0 sufficient pround for ac- 
cusntion (Parl. Hist. ii. 58), 

On 21 Oct. 1610 Wildo wns returned as 
one of the Inighta of the shire for Worcester 
to the Long parliament. Je was chairman 
of the commitica appointed to prepare the 
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impeachment : 
coucemmed in making the new canons, which 
on 3 Aug. 1641 he presented to the Ilouse 
of Lords. In December he presided over a 
vommittee of inquiry as to a plot to se 
in the army to overawe the parliament, an 
on 6 Jan. 1641-2 he was chairman of the 
committee of the house appointed to sit in the 
Guildhall, London, to consider the safety of 
the kingdom and city, and the preservation 
of the privileges of parliament, which were 
threatened by the seizure of the inembers' 

apers and the king's demond for the arrest 
of the five members, The same month he 
reported a conference with the lords reepact- 
ing the action of the attorney-general, Sir 
Edward Ierbert [q, v.], and conducted the 
impeachment of Merbert which was ordered 
by the commons (Parl. Tist. ii. 895, 1039, 
1121). In the same year, on the outbreak 
of the civil war, he subscribed two horses 
and their maintenance for the defence of the 

arliament (Noles and Queries, 1st sex. xii. 
B38), and on 28 May 1642 the house granted 
him leave to buy arma formerly belunging to 
a reousant, Lord Windsor, for his own use 
and the uae of the connty of Worerster(Com- 
mons’ Journals, ii, 690). An ordinance for 
making satisfaction to Serjeant Wilde and 
Sir William Strickland for losses they sus- 
tained by the king's forees was read and 
recommitted on April 1643 (Cal. State 
Papers), and five days later the same matter 
wus referred to a committee to consider what 
reparation should be made to him (Com- 
mons’ Journals, iii, 37), The commons re- 
commended him for appointment asa deputy- 
lieutenant of Worcestershire on 18 Mareh 
1041-2, and he was made ao sequestration 
commisdoner for that county in April 1043 
(%.) In February 1642-3 he was recum- 
mended for the post of chief baron of the 
exchequer in the unaueceasful propositions 
made by the commons to the king (ChanEn- 
pon, tii, 407). Ele was one of the twenty 
members of parliament who were lay mem- 
bere of tha Westminster assembly which 
met on I July 1643, 

The parliament, at Wilde's suggestion, 
ordered a new great seal in the place of that 
which Mdward, lord Lyttelton [g. v.], had 
eorried to the king, It was resolved io 
entrust the new seal to six commirsioncrs, 
comprising two lords and four commoners, 
and on 10 Nov. 1643 Wilde was elected as 
one of the latter. By succcasive votes these 
commissioners, notwithstanding the ‘ sel{- 
denying ordinance,’ retained the custody of 
the seal for thres years, when on 30 et. 
1646 they surrendered it, to the spenkers of 
fhe two houses, Wilde was one of the 
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ages onthe part of the commons (where 
he still kept his seat) in the impeachment 
of Archbishop Laud, whose trial commenced 
on 12 March 1648-4. His speeches against 
the primate were more conspicuous for poli- 
tical and religious rencour than for argu- 
ment and good taste. He served on moat 
of the principal committees of the Long 
parliament. He was made recorder of Wor- 
cester in July 1646 (Commons’ Journals ; 
Warrntoorn, Memorials, pp. 77,218; State 
Trials, iv. 351-598), The commons granted 

im an allowance of 4/. a week for his 
maintenance on 8 June 1645 (Journals, iv. 
161), but this order was discharged on 
20 Aug. 1646 (2d. p. 649). On19 June 1646 
they ordered a commission under the great 
seal toissue to him and others to hold assizer 
in the counties of Gloucester, Monmouth, 
and Tereford, and instructed the county 
committees to pay him 1002. for his oxpenses 
(#6. p. 581), Subsequently he was ordered 
to go the Oxfordshire and Hampshire cir- 
cenits. As judge of assize he dovs not seem 
to hava acted very scrupulously. He con- 
demned Captain John Burley to be hanged 
at, Winchester for causing @ drum to be 
beaten for ‘God and King Charles? at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, in order to rercue his 
eaptive sovereign. At the same time he 
directed the grand jury to ignore the bill of 
indictment against Major Edmund Rolph for 

lotting to murder the king. Wood (Zusti, 
1, 336) states that he received 1,000/. for each 
of these transactions, adding that it‘ was all 
one to him whether he hung or hung not, so 
he got the beloved pelf.’ 

On 1L Oct. 1646 Wilde was granted by 
parliament a patent of precedenca—equal to 
the rank of king's counsel—and when on 
12 Oct. the parliament took upon them to 
iil the vacancies on the judicial bench, they 
appointed him chief baron of the exchequer. 
On 14 Nov., in taking his leave of the house, 
he returned them his thanks for the appoint- 
ment, and then received the thanks of the 
house for his many faithful and great ser- 
vices upon all public occasions (Commons 
Journals, vi. 76). Tle was sworn into office 
two days later, and still retained his position 
when the king was beheaded; but though 
nominated by parlisment » member of the 
high court of justice for the trial of the king 
on 1 Jan. 1448-9, he, like the other judges, 
took care not to attend any of ita meetings, 
and his excuses were allowed, Ha, however, 
took the new oaths of office under the Com. 
monweulth, and was elected a member of the 
first council of alate on 14 Feb. following 
(1. p. 141; Warrenooxn, pp. 848-81), He 
was placed upon numeroua ee and 
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was ra-elected on 12 Feb. 1650 to the second 
council of state, which lasted till 16 Teb. 
1651. Ile was one of the militia commis- 
sionera for Worcestershire on 26 Sept, 1651. 
‘When Cromwell assumed the protectorate, 
in December 1668, he did not, for some unre- 
corded reason, continue Wilde as chief baron, 
but appointed William Steele (Ilarpuss, fe- 
ports), Wildo keenly felt this slight, and 
there isa letter of complaint from him, dated 
12 July 1651, addressed to Whitelocke on 
his return from the Swedish embassy, who 
says that it was ‘a usual reward in such 
times for the best services,’ and adds that 
he moved the Protector on Wilde's behalf, 
‘but to no effect, the Protector having a 
dislike to the serjeant, butthe ground thereof 
I could not learn ' (Swedish Lmbasay, ii. 461). 
He remained out of judicial employment 
during the remainder of Oliver Cromwell’a 
life, and it is probable that ho retired to his 
‘Worcestershire estate and touk part in local 
affairs, Te acted as justice of peace, and 
was made a commissioner for raising the as- 
sessment in the county in 16536, 

In Richard Cromwell's parliament, which 
lusted from January to April 1659, Wilde 
aguin served os member for Droitwich, and 
there presented a petition praying o rastora- 
tion to his former office as chief baron, and 
for payment of the arrears of 1,8002 due to 
him for his salary, The former was refused, 
but the latter was granted (Burton, Diary, 
iv. 890). Onthe return of tha Kump parlia- 
ment, on 7 May 1059, ho resumed his place 
as & member, and on 16 June following tho 
house ordered that Lord-chief-baron Wild 
(ste) and other justices go the circuit, Ile 
was restored by parliament to his former 
post of chief baron on 17 Jan. 1050-60 
(Wartntockn, Memorials, ed. Nenry Reeve, 
p. 673); but the king returned in May, and 
appointed Sir Orlando Bridgeman [q, v.] in 
his place. In consequence of his havin, 
assisted the lords in several committecs ou! 
the Convention parliament, Wilde escaped 
further question, and, absolved by the Act 
of Indemnity, he retired to his house at 
Hampstead, where he died in 1669. Ile was 
buried at Wherwell, ampshire, the seat of 
Oharles West, lord De In Warr, who had 
married Wilde's only daughter and heiress, 
Anne (Coruins, Peerage, i. 287, ii, 106, v. 
24), Wilde's wife was Anne, eldest. dangh- 
ter and coheir of Sir Thomas Harries, bart., 
M.P,, aerjeant-nt-law, of Tong Oastle, Shrop- 
shire, ilde’s character has been variously 
judged; Whitelocke describes him as learned 
in his profession, but of more reading than 
depth of judgment, and as executing his 
ollice with diligence and justice, Claren- 
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— ey, 
don calls him an infamous judge, and Bur. 
ton speals of his tiresome speeches. 

[Cul. State Papers, Dom; Foster's Alumuj 
Oxon, 1600-1714; Masson's Lifo of Milton: 
Foss'’s Judges of England; Nash's History of 
Woreostershire ; Visitation of Woreostershire- 
Williams’s Woreostorshire Members, ' 

RW, 

WILDS, THOMAS, Logo Truno (1789. 
1855), lord chanceilor, horn in Warwick 
Square, Newgate Street, London, on 7 Jul 
1782, was second son of Thomas Wilde, 
pretaoge of London and Saffron Walden, 
Essex, by his wife Mary Ann, born Knight, 
Le was uncle of Tord J’enzance and younger 
brother of Six John Wilde, D.C.L., who wag 
called to the bar in 1805, was judge-adyo. 
eato from 1818 to 1823 of New South 
Wales, and chief justice from 1827 (being 
then knighted) of ihe Cape of Good Tope, 
of which he was algo from 185-4 president of 
tho legislative council until his doath, leny. 
ing issuo, on 18 Doc. 1869. 

Wilde was cdueated at Mt, Paul's school, 
which he entered in 1785 and quitted in 
1796 to be articled 10 his father. Ife was 
admitted aitorney in 1805, and for some 
beg actised as such on his own account; 

at in March 1811 he entered himself at the 
Inner Templo, whore he was culled to the 
bar on 7 Ieb. 1817, having already for two 
years practised as a cortiflented special 
pleader, Wilde had none of the personal 
advantages which heighten the aflect of 
oratory. Ifo was thick-set and of no great 
stature; his features wore irregular, his voice 
was unmusical, his delivory monotonous, IIe 
had even an impediment of speech, which 
he evaded rather than overcame by the use 
of synonyms, but he had no Incl: of norvous 
English; and his mastery of tho tochnicali- 
ties of pleading, his connection and oxperi- 
ones, joined to groat natural talent and equal 
industry, rendered his succogs only a question 
of time. Retained in 1820 for the defence 
of Queen Oarolino during the progrossthrough 
oe of tho bill of pains and penalties, 

e readily surmounted the rijudios with 
which he was at first reotived by Brougham 
and Denman, and distinguished himgolf in 
cross-rxamination, Tho celebrity thus early 
gained opened the way to an extansive 
common-law practice. In 1924 ho wns made 
serjeant-at-law (18 May), and in ‘Trinity 
term 1827 he was advanced to the rank of 
king's serjeant. 

Qn 31 May 1831 Wilde was returned to 
parliament in the whig interest for Nowark- 
on-Trant. This seat, which he carried only 
on the fourth contest, he lost at the general 
election of December 1832, hut recovered on 
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B Jan. 1885 and retained until the dissolu- 
tion of 23 June 1841. Inthe next parliament 
he represented Worcester. Like most great 
lawyers, Wilde was unfitted to carry the 
House of Commons by storm, and at first he 
confined himself to the discussion of points 
of detail in the measures for the reform of 
the representative system and the law of 
bankruptcy. In 1835 he displayed more 
yancour than vigour in the rambling speech 
with which he supported Lord John Lussell’s 
motion for a committes on Irish church 
temporalities (2 April), On the return of 
his party to power (8 April) he at first de- 
voted himeelf chiofly to elaction petition busi- 
neas, and in 1886 he served on the Carlow 
election potition committeo as legal nominoe 
(appetnin 16 Feb.) to examine witnesses 
without power of voting (Commons’ Journals 
xci. 42), On the question of privile oraiaed 
by the great case of Stockdale ». Hansard 
On SroukpaLn, Joun, and cf. [Tinsanrp, 
url, Debates, 8rd_ sor, xxxviii. 1299, xlviii, 
3656) he maintained from the first the highest 
possible view of the dignity aud authority 
of the Tlouse of Commons. Pending the 
uestion he succeeded Nir Robert Monsey 
Rolfe (afterwards Buron Cranworth) [q. v.] 
as solicitor-gencral (2 Dec. 18:39), and was 
knighted (19 Feb. 1840). Tho tension be- 
tween the House of Commons and the court 
of queen's bench was thon extreme. Wildo 
was preparad for the nrost violent monsures, 
and, though his excessive zeal was curbod 
on the whole by the attorney-gencral [seo 
Camesutn, Jory, firat Baroy Canranin], 
he was not to be withheld from opposing 
the legislative settlement of the question 
on the pedantic ground that it involved a 
tacié waiver of the privilege that it allirmed. 
Of the privileges of his own order he was 
no less jealous than of those of the [louse 
of Commons. IIo even opposed, and suc- 
ceeded for a time in obstructing, the admis- 
sion of queon’s counsel to equal rights of 
audience with serjeants-at-law in the court 
of common pleas. Qn the other hand, 
reverence for the past did not blind him 
to the demerits of Westminster Tfall as a 
forum, and it was under his auspices that 
the first steps were taken towards the con- 
centration of the courts of justico in the 
Strand (ITaAnsanp, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. 
lvii. 1162). Ile suecooeded Campbell as 
attorney-genoral on 3 July 1841, but went 
out of offica on tho fall of Lord Mel- 
hourne’s administration in the following 
September, 
Vilde was one of the earliest converts to 
Rowland Hill’s scheme of postal reform, 
which he introduced to the Jfouse of Com- 
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mons on 27 Juno 1843. Ie also supported 
the measure of the same year for the more 
effectual resem of the slave trade. His 
professional knowledge and skill showed to 
advantage in the discussions which arose on 
the report from the committee on the forged 
exchequer bills (4 April 1842), the reversal 
of the judgment against O'Connell (5 Sept. 
1814), and the question of privilege raised 
by the case of Iloward v, Gossett (80 May 
1815) (7b. lxi, 1222, lxx. 890, Ixxvi. 2007, 
Ixxx. 1099), 

On the formation of Lord John Russell's 
administration (July 1846) Wilde was re- 
appointed attorncy-gencral, but, in conse- 
ie of the saaaen death (G July) ‘of Sir 

icholas Conynginnm Tindal [q. v.], he was 
at once advanced to the chiefjusticeship of 
the court of common pleas. (in 80 Oct. he 
was sworn of the privy conncil, ‘The chief- 
jutipsshin, for which the experienca of a 
ifetime had eminently fitted him, he held 
for little more than four years, being in- 
duced in 1860 to accept the great seal on 
the failure of the govornment otherwise to 
supply the place of Juord Cottenham [see 
Preis, Crrarnts Crrisropinr, first Earn 
or Corrrnitam]. Ile was sworn lord chan- 
cellor on 16 July, was at the same time 
created Baron Truro of Bowes, Middlesex, 
and took his seat in the House of Lords 
accordingly Vand Journals, \xxxii, 822), 
Notwithstanding his ago and inexperience 
of equity business, he proved a competent 
chancellor; but his success was achieved at 
the cost of intense study—his judgments 
were invariably writton—and his health 
suffered in consequence. From the burden 
of olfico he was relieved by the fall of the 
government in February 1852; nor was it 
reimposed by Lord Aberdeen. In 1853 he 
ceased to attend the House of Lords; and 
after two years of suffermg he died at his 
residence in Eaton Square on 11 Nov. 1866. 
Ilis remains wore interred in the Dunmore 
vault (see infra) in the churchyard of St. 
Lawrence, near Ramsgate. 

To Truro’s initiative were dne the creation 
of the court of lords justices (14 & 16 Vict. 
c. 88), the substitution of the office of chief 
clork for that of master in chancery, with 
some minor chancery reforms, aud the Com- 
mon Law Procodure Act, 186%, is judg- 
ments are contained in ‘Common Bench 
Reports,’ vols, iii-x.; Clark’s ‘IIouse of 
Lords’ Cases,’ vol. iii.; Macnaghten and 
Gordon's ‘ Reports;' vols. ii-iii.; and De Gex, 
Macnaghten, and Gordon's‘ Senet vol, i. 

Truro endowed St. Paul's school in 1853 
with 1,0002, in consols, the interest of which 
was to be distributed in prizes, His law 
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king’s serjeant. While recorder he resided 
in Great St, Bartholomew Close, and after 
wards at Lewisham in Kent, and at Gold- 
stone, 2 manor al Ash in the samo county, 
On 16 April 1668 he was appointed a judge 
of the common pleas, and on 22 Jan, 1679-3 
was removed to the king’s bench, Tn Fe. 
bruary 1678-9 he passed sontence of denth 
on Laurence Till, Robert Greon, and Tfonry 
Borry, convicted of the murder of Sir Fd. 
mund Borry Godfroy [q. v.], on the porjured 
testimony of William Hedloo [q. v.], and 
on 16 April he approved the conviction of 
Nathaniel Reading for tampering with tha 
king’s evidence, on the same man’s eyi- 
dence. Immodiately afterwards, according 
to Burnet, ho discovorod Bedloe’s troachery 
and told him roundly ‘that he waa a per. 
jured man, and ought to come no more 
into court, but go homo and repont? (Hise, 
of his Own Tine, 1828, ii, 100). In conse- 

nence his patonts was rovoked on 29 April, 
Ife died shortly after his dismissal, on 
28 Nov. 1679, and was buried in the Tomply 
Church, Te was thrico marriod, By his 
second wile, Jane, daughter of Tolix Wilson 
of Hanwell in Middlosex, he had a gon Folix, 
who succocded him in the baronetey, On 
80 Oct. 1602 ho married his third wile, 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Barcroft of the 
city of London, By her he bad a second 
son, William, who inhoritod his ustato of 
Ash. Neither son had majo issue, and on 
tho death of S*clix the baronctcy bonne 
oxtinct, 

In 1661 Wildo publishod in Norman- 
French the ‘Reporis of divors specinl Casos 
in the Oourt of King’s Bunch,’ compiled by 
Sir [lenry Yolverton [q. v.] A sevond aii- 
tion appeared in L074, and a third in Hng- 
lish in 1736, A fourth edition was published 
at Dublin in 1792, and the first part of a 
fifth edition in London in 1829, Wilde's 
official address to Charles [fin 1661, on his 
passuge from the Towor to Whitehall, was 
ee in the samo yenr; a copy is in the 













library was presented by his widow to the 
House of Lords. His portrait, by Sir Francis 
Grant, is at St. Paul's school; another, by 
Gooderson, after Grant, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, An ongraving 
from a sketch-portrait, done while he was 
at the bar, is in the Gritish Museum. 

Truro married twico: first, on 18 April 
1818, Mary, daughter of William Wileman, 
and widow of William Devaynes ; secondl 
on 14 Aug. 1815, Augusta Emma D'Este, 
doughter of Augustus Fredorick, duke of 
Sussex, by his marriage, void under the 
Royal Marriage Act, with Lady Auguste 
Murray, second daughter of John, fourth 
eatl of Dunmore. By his first wifo ho had, 
with a daughter, two sons, of whom the 
elder, Oharles Robert Claude, succeoded as 
second Baron Truro, By his socond wifo 
he had no issue. 

[Law List, 1806, p. 41; Ridor’s Brit. Merlin, 
1818 p. 396, 1823 p. 404, 1828 p.403; St. Paul's 
School Reg. ed. Gardiner, p. 196; Ann. Reg. 
1827 ii, 220, 1816 ii, 104, 1850 ii, 296, 1865 ii. 
816, 1869 ii. 496; Gent. Mag. 1846 ii, 520, 1816 
ii, 198, 641, 1855 ii, 644; Times, 13 Nov. 1865, 
80 Jan. 1860; Brougham's Autobiography, ii. 
881; Arnould’s Life of Lord Donman; Lord 
Campbell's Life, ed, Tardcautlo, ii, 128; Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Official Lists; Momoir of 
Matthew Davonport Hill; Pollock's Personal 
Remembrances, i, 186; Ballantine’s Exportoncoa, 
ed. 1883, p. 271; Manning's Servions ad Logom ; 
Pulling’s Order of the Coif; Groville Momoirs, 
u, iii, 126; Law Mug. and Law Rev, iv, 1 ot 509. ; 
Nichols's Herald and Genenlogist, ii, 268; Logal 
Observer, li. 41, 61, 108; Law Rey, xxili, 819; 
Bonnet’s Biogr. Skotches; Burke's Peerngo; 
Foster's Peorage; (. E. Cjoknyne]'s Complote 
Peerage; Foss's Livos of tho Judges. | ea 


WILDE, Str WILLIAM (L611 P1679), 
judge, born ahout 1611, was the son of Wil- 
liam Wilde, o London vintnor residing in 
Bread Street. Elo was at first a member 
of Clifford’s Inn, but was admitted to the 
Inner Templo on 19 Feb. 1629-80. He 
was called to the bar on 21 May 1687, ond 
on 34 May 1652 he became a bencher. On 
8 Nov. 1659 he was electod recorder of 
Tondon. In 1660 he favoured the Restora- 
tion, and was returned to the Convontion 
parliament for the city of London. In May 
1660 he was knighted, and on 18 Sept. was 
created a baronet. In March 1661 he wasa 
parliamentary candidate for tho city, but 
met with little support, the electors return- 
ing four aoe members (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, pp. 587-40). As recorder ho 
waa placed on the commission for the trial 
of the regicides. Qn 65 Oct, 1661 he was 
made a serjeant-at-law, and on 10 Nov. a 


. 


ritish Museum Library. 


[Fosy's Judges of Tingland, 1864, vii, 193-6; 
Chester's London Marringo Ticonces, ed. Fouter; 
Burke's Extinct Baronotcios; Wood's Athena 
Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 477; Townsond’s (atulogue 
of Knights; Popys's Diary aud Corresp. ot. 
Braybrooke, i, 187; Bvelyu’s Diary, od, Bray, 
ii. 98; Hasted’s Hist. of Kont, 1778 i. 74, ii, 
677, 1886 i. 272, 276; Cal. State Papors, Dom, 
1669-71; Cobbett’s Stato Trials, vol, yi 

WILDE, Sx WILLIAM ROBERT 
WILLS (1815-1876), surgeon and Trish 
antiquary, was born in 1815 in the small 
town of Onastlerea, co, Roscommon, Tis 
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grandfather, Ralph Wilde, was the son of 
a Durham merchant who, on being appointed 
agent for some property in Roscommon, 
settled at Castlerea, and married an Irish 
lady named O'Flynn. His father was Dr. 
Thomas Wilde, who had an extensive gene- 
ral practice in the district, and his mother 
was a Miss Fynn, a member of an old Gal- 
way family. Tleving been educated at the 
royal school of Banaghor, and afterwards at 
the diocesan school of Elphin, he began his 
surgical studies in Dublin in 1832, when he 
was appointed 1 resident pupil in Steevens’s 
Hospital, After oblaining his diploma as a 
surgeon in 1887, he spent nine months in 
charge of an invalid patient on board a 
yacht, This led to the publication of his 
first book, ‘Tho Narrative of a Voyage to 
Madeira, ‘Tenoriffe, and along the Shores of 
the Mediterranean’ (Dublin, 1840, 2 vols. 
Byo; 2nd edit, Dublin, 1844), He subse- 
uently spent three years in the study of 
the aural and ophthalmic branches of his 
profession at London, Berlin, and Vienne; 
and, settling in Dublin in 1841, he soon 
established a largo and lucrative prnctice 
as an ooulist and aurist. He applied the 
first thousand pound he enrned at lus pro- 
fession to founding the St, Mark’s Ophthalmic 
Tinspitel, Dublin ; and enon his career 
gave his services gratuitously to the poor, 
atllicted with discases of the eye or ear, wlio 
visited him in largo numbers from all parts 
of Ireland. 

Wilde was deeply devoted to the advance- 
ment of medical science. Ie founded and 
edited the ‘Dublin Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science,’ Tis works, ‘ Mpidemic 
Ophthalmia’ (1851) and ‘Aural Surgery’ 
(1863), extended tho bonudaries of two ob- 
scure and intricate branches of medical 
science; and obtained lor him in 1853 the 
appointment of surgeon-oculist in ordinary 


to the queon in Ireland—a post which was | tery. 


specially croated in his honour. He wrote 
several books and magazine articles on other 
branches of medicine and anatomy, and also 
ou natural history and ethnology; but it is 
in the flold of Irish antiquities and topo- 
graphy that ho won, aso writer, his greatest 
renown, ITe wrote in three volumes a de- 
scriptive ‘Oatalogue of the Contents of the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy ‘—tho 
first volumo appearing in 18658—which is o 
monumental work of archeological erudi- 
tion and insight. His topographical works, 
‘The Beauties of the Boyne and the Black- 
water’ (1849) and ‘ Lough Oorrib and Lough 
Mask’ (1867), deal with districts rich in 
scenic attractions, historic associations, and 
antiquarian treasures, He also published in 
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1849 his interesting little book on ‘The 
Olosing Years of the Lifeof Dean Swift,’ with 
the object of refuting the statement that 
Swift was insane at the end of his career. 

In 1841 Wilde was appointed medical 
commissioner for thelrish census, Inconnec- 
tion with the census report of 1851 he wrote 
8 blue-book on ‘The Epidemics of Ireland ;’ 
in it he gives an account of the pesti- 
lences by which the country was recorded 
to have boen visited from the earliest times, 
In 1864 he was imighted by the Irish vice- 
roy, the Earl of Carlisle, for his services tn 
statistical science, especially in connection 
with the Ivish census; and for his labours 
in antiquarian and archwological fields the 
Royal Irish Zens eid him in 1878 
with the Cunningham gold medal, the 
highest honour in its gift. He died in Dublin 
on 19 April 1876, and was buried in St. 
Jerome's cemetery. 

Wilde married, in 1851, Jane Francisca 
Elgee, daughter of an epicopalien clerpy- 
man, and left two sons—William Wilde, a 
journalist, who died in London in 1898 ; and 
Oscar O’Elahertie Wills Wilde (see Sure4.) 

Lapy Wixpn (1826-1896), born at Wex- 
ford in 1826, fell under the influence of the 
nationalist doctrines of ‘The Nation’ about 
1816, and contributed to it prose and verse 
under the pseudonym of ‘Speranza’ until its 
suppression for sedition in 1848, The last 
issue of that journal contained an article 
from her pen entitled ‘ Jacte alea est,’ appoal- 
ing to the young men of Ireland to take up 
arms, and the crown relied on this essay 
in its unsuccessful prosecution of the editor, 
Charles Gavan Duily, for sedition. Sho ro- 
moved to London after the death of her 
husband, was granted in 1890 a pension of 
602. a year from the civil list ‘ in recognition 
of her services to literature,’ died on 3 Feb, 
1896, and was buried in Kensal Green ceme- 
. Among her published works aro: 
1. ‘Poems by Speranza,’ 1871. 2. ‘Drift 
wood from Scandinavia, 1884, 8. ‘An- 
cient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Super- 
atitions of Ireland’ (2 vols. 1887), which 
includes a paper by her husband on ‘The 
Ancient Races of Ireland,’ read by him to 
the anthropological section of the British 
Association at “Belfast, 1874. 4, ‘Ancient 
Oures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland,’ 1890. 
5. ‘Notes on Men, Women, and Book,’ 
1801. 6.‘ Social Studies, 1898. She also pub- 
lished in 1880-—writing the concluding por- 
tion which had been left unfinished—her 
husband’s ‘ Memoir of Gabriel Beranger, a 
Frenchman who resided in Dublin during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
and was an authority on Irish antiquities, 
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ae 
{Dublin University Magazine, May 1875,} was from tho ‘new church’ writings he 


which contains a portrait of Bir William Wilde; 


the Irish newspapers, April 1876; personal 
uainiest M. MacD. 
WILDERSPIN, SAMUEL (1792?- 


1868), joint-founder of the infaut school 
system in England, was the son of Alexander 
‘Wilderspin, and was born ot Tlornsey, 
Middlesex, in or about 1792. He began 
Jife os a clerk in a merchant’s office, but loft 
this occupation to devote himsel! {o tho 
development of infant schools, ITe was not 
the originator of the system, the crofit of 
which is generally given to Oberlin, pastor 
of Waldbach in Alsnce, and, in Great 
Britain, 10 Robert Owen [q. v.] of New 
Lanark, But when Lord Lrougham and 
others resolved to open an infant. school at 
Brewer's Green, Westminster, Wilderspin 
threw himsol!into the movement,and opened 
on his own account in 1820 similar institu- 
tion at Spitalfields. ‘The difficulties he and 
his devoted wife had to cope with in their 
firat attempts are amusingly told in his 
‘Karly Discipline’ From this timo his lifo 
‘was spent in extending the system of infant 
shioals over tho United Kingdom, At tho 
invitation of David Stow [q. v.] he gave 
some lectures at Tdinburgh and Glasgow. 
For two years (1839-41) he was headmaster 
of the central model school in Dublin. Ife 
finally received a pension from government, 
and retired 1o Wakefield, Yorkshive, ahout 
1848, Ile died there on 10 March 1866, 
and was buried at the neighbouring church 
of Thornes, 

Wilderspin was tiwico married, By his 
first wife he had threo daughters, ITis 
second wife, a widow named Dowding, sur- 
vived him, and died in 1873. Ife was a 
man of small staturo, but very alert, and in 
public speaking used a good deal of action. 

e was also & fearless rider, and the one 
recreation he allowed himself was occasion- 
ally to follow the hounds, 

‘Wilderspin wrote: 1. ‘ On the Importance 
of educating the Infnut Poor,’ 2nd ed. Lon- 
don, 1824, 8vo; a third edition appeared in 
1825 os ‘Infant Hiducation ; or, Remarks on 
the Importance,’ &c. 2, ‘Barly Discipline 
illustrated,’ London, 1832, 12mo; 8rd ed. 
1840, 8. ‘A System of Education for the 
Young,’ London, 18-40, 8yo. 4. ‘A Manual 
for the Instruction of Young Children’ 
(eonjointly with T. J. Terrington), London 
and Hull, 1845, 8vo. 6. ‘The Infant Sys- 
tem for Developing,’ &c. (in this he calle 
himaelf ‘inventor of the system of infant 
training’), 8th ed. London, 1852, 12mo. 
Disciples of Swedenborg maintain that it 


formed his system. 

[Leitch’s Practical Educationists and their 
Systems, 1876, pp. 166-86; Wilderspin’s own 
writings: Blackwood's Mag. xxv. 893; Robert 
Owen's Autob.; information from the Rey, 
W. ©. Boulter, Mr. Christopher Lodd of Lough. 
Loraugh, Mr, James Spoirs, and My. §, J, 
Hodson. | J. 1. 1, 

‘WILDMAN, Sir JOILN (1621 P-1608), 

olitician, born about 1621, waa, according to 
avendon, ‘ bred a scholar in tho university 
of Oambridgo’ (Rebellion, xiv. 48), To 
seems to have sorved for a time in Sir Thomas 
Fairfnx’s lifeguards, prolubly about 1648, as 
it is hinted that he was not one of that body 
in the days of fighting, and had certainly 
ceased to belong to it by tho autumn of 
1617 (ef. The Triumph Stained, by G, Mas- 
torson, 1617, dio, p. 15). Tn tho autumn of 
1047, when the soldievs of tho new model 
became suspicions of their louders for nego- 
tinting with Charles I, and some regiments 
appointed new ‘agents’ in placo of the 
‘agitators’ elecied in tho previous May, 
Wildman was the chief instigator and tho 
spokesman of the movement, JTo published 
a violent attack on Cromwell and the chief 
ollicers, ontitled 'Putnoy Projects, and waa 
probably the author of tle manifesto called 
Tho Case of the Army Stated’ (of. Clarke 
Papers, i. 347, 850). At tho meoting of the 
genorel council of the army at Putney, on 
28 Oct. 1617, tho five agonts who repro- 
sonted the dissontivnt regimonts were accom- 
panied by Wildman and another sivilion, 
Tho soldiors, oxplaincd Wildman, ‘ desired 
me to be their mouth,’ and ho argued on 
their bohalf that the engagements onterad 
into with tho king should be cancelled, 
monarchy and tho JLouso of Lords abolished, 
and manhood sullraga esinblished. Te also 
demanded that tho officers should accept 
the ‘Agrcomont of the Poople’ just put 
forth by the five regimonts (2d. vol. i. pp. 
xlviii, 240, 269, 317, 386). 

On 18Jan, 1648 Wildman and Liowlenant- 
colonel John Lilburne [q. v.] wore informed 
goinst by George Mastorson, minister of 
Shoreditch, for promoting a acditious poti- 
tion, and summoned to the bar of the 
IIouse of Oommons. The house committed 
both to Newgate, Bail was refused, ond, 
in spite of frequent potitions for thoir release, 
thoy remained in prison until 2 Aug. 1618 
(A Declaration of the Proceedings of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John Lilburne and his Asso- 
ciates, 1648, 4t0; Conmuna’ Journals, v. 487, 
469). Wildman’s sporch at ithe bar of 
tho house was very inellective, and the 
pamphlet he publishod in answer to Master 
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son’s charges, entitled ‘Truth’s Triumph,’ 
svas derisively refuted by Masterson in tho 
‘Tyiumph Stained.’ 

On the release of the two prisoners a 
meeting of the levellers tonk place at the 
Nug’s Ilead tavern, in which, says Lilhurne, 
‘the just ends of the war were as exactly 
laid open by Mr. John Wildman os ever 
heard in my life,’ and the patty agreed to 
oppose the execution or deposition of the 
king till the fundamental principles of the 
future constitution were sottled. ‘I'o that 
end a new ‘Agreoment of the People’ was 
drawn up hy sixteen represoniatives of dif- 
ferent parties, but, after long debates in the 
council of officers, it was so altered hy the 
officers that Lilburno and other leaders of 
the levellers refused to accept it, and pub- 
lished in May 1639 o rival ‘ Agreement,’ 
drawn up themselves. Wildman, however, 
was probably satisfiod, for he abandoned 
further agitation. ‘My old fellow rebel, 
Johnny Wildman, where art thou P? wrote 
his former associate, Richard Overton [q. v.] 
‘Bohold, a mighty stone fell from the shies 
into the bottom of tho soa, and gave ao 
mighty plump, and great was tho fall of that 
stone, and so farewell Johnny Wildman’ 
(OQvpRI0N, Defiance of the Act of Pardon, 
1619, p. 7). About the beginning of 1619 
‘Wildman ‘was major in te regiment of horse 
of Oolonel John Reynolds, but did not 
accompany it to Ircland in August 1610 
(Clarke LSS.) Tle preferred money-making 
to fighting, and became one of the grentest 
speculators in the forfeited lands of roynlists, 
clergy, and papists. His purchases of land, 
either for himeclf or for others, were scattered 
over ot least twenty counties (Cal. of Com- 
mittee Jor Compounding, pp. 1853, 1769,3100, 
9901; of. Life qf Colonel utchinson, od. 1885, 
i.174), For himeclf ho bought in 1655 the 
manor of Beekot, near Shrivenham in Borl- 
shire, and othor lands adjoining it, from his 
friend JIarry Marten (Lysons, Rerkshire, p. 
868). In 1664 Wildman was clected mem- 
ber for Scarborough, but ho was probably 
one of those excluded for refusing the engage- 
ment not to attompi to alter the government 
(Old Parl, Hist. xx. 305), By the end of 
1054 he was plotting the overthrow of the 
Protector by means of a combmed rising of 
royalists and levellers, Consequently he 
was arrested on 10 Fob. 1655, and sent 
prisoner first to Chepstow Castle, and after- 
wards to the Tower. At the moment when 
he was scized ho was dictating to his servant 
a ‘Declaration of the free and well-nflected 
people of England now in arms against the 
tyrant Oliver Cromwell, esq.’ (TuvRnog, iii. 
147; Wurratooxs, Memorials, iv.183). On 
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26 June 1656 o petition begging for Wild- 
man’s release was presented to the Protector 
by various — engaged in business specu- 
lations with him, and on giving security for 
10,0002. he was provisionally set free (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1655-6, p. 387). 

For the rest of the Protectorate Wildman 
kept out of prison, though he still continued 
to intrigue, IIo was in frequent. communi- 
cation with royalist agents, whom be con- 
trived 40 persuade that ho was working for 
tho king’s cause, and he signed the address 
poaenlst to Charles II on behalf of the 
evellers in July 1656 (CLanmwpon, Rebellion, 
xv. 104; Clarendon State Papers, iii, 311, 
815, 381, 386), Tt is pretty certain that 
Cromwell's government were aware of these 
intrigues, and it is probable that Wildman 
purchased impunity by giving information of 
some kind to Thurlos. For this reason he 
was not trusted by Ilyde and the wiser 
royalists (20. tii, 108, £19; 2Zis?, ALS. Comm, 
10th Rop. vi. 197), is political object 
in this complicated web of trenchory was 
probably to overthrow Cromwell, and to 
set up in his place either a republic or a 
monarchy limited by some clalorate con- 
stitution of his own devising. 

In December 1659, when the army had 
turned out tho Long parliament, Wildman 
was employed by the council of officers, in 
conjunction with Whitelocke, Fleetwood, and 
others, to draw a form of government: for o 
free state (Warrriooxn, Memorials, iv. 885), 
At thesamo time he was plotting to overthrow 
the rule of the army, and offered to raise threa 
thousand horse if Whitelocke, who was 
constable of Windsor Castle, would declare 
for 1 free commonwealth. Whitelocke de- 
clined, ond Wildman, seeing which way the 
tide was ranning, helped Oolonel Henry 
Ingoldsby to seize the castle for the Long 
parliament. On 28 Dec. 1659 tho house 
i geo that the good service of those who 

ad assisted Ingoldshy should be duly re- 
warded (Conunons' Journals, vii. 798; A 
Letter concerning the seauring of Windsor 
Castle to the Parliament, 1659, 4to). 

At tho Restoration Wildman, thanks to 
these recent exploits aud to his hostility to 
Cromwell, escaped untroubled, although an 
information against him was presented to 
ore (Commons’ Journals, viii. 68), 

1661 complaints were made that the 
officials of the post office were his creatures, 
and he was accused of suspicious dealings 
with the letters (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1 p. 409, 1661-2 pp. 556, 560). fle 
was also suspected of complicity in the 
republican plots against the government, 
and on 26 Nov. 1661 he was examined on 
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MS. 2648, f. 65; Kunnor, Zegister, pp. 
567-602). 
tisoner, first in the Tower, then in St. 


fary’s Island, Scilly, and finally in Pen- 


dennis Castle (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1665-6, pp. 200, 7} {lis captivity was 
shared by his son, and, according to Burnet, 
he spent his time in studying law and 
physic. After the full of Clarendon, on 
Ost, 1667, Wildman was released on 
giving security to attempt nothing against 
the government (24, 1667, p. 502). 
comber it was even rumoured that he was 
to be n momber of the committee of ac- 


counts about to be appointed by parlia- 
mont, through the influence of the Duke of 


Buckingham, Six William Coventry ox- 
presaed his wonder at the proposal to Pepys, 
Wildman haying been ‘n false fellow to 
everybody,’ and Sir John Talbot openly de- 
nounced Wildman to the Tlouse of Com- 
mons (Pops, Diary, 8 Dec. and 12 Dec. 
Bide The schome fell through, and on 
7 July 1670 Wildman obtained a license to 
travel abroad for his health with his wifo 
and son (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1670, 
p- 322), But his intimacy with Buck- 
mg¢ham continued, and he was one of 
the trustees in whom on 24 Dee. 1676 the 
unsold portion of Buckingham’s eatato was 
vested (Zia, MESS. Conum, 12th Rep. vi. 218). 

On his yveturn to England Wildman 
plunged once moro into political intrigues, 
though keeping himself at first cautiously 
in the background. In the plots for armed 
resistance to the king which followed the 
dissolution of Charles fr. last parliament in 
16481 he appenra to have played  consider- 
able part. Wildman was closely associated 
with Algernon Sidney, both of whom were 
distrusted by the leaders of the Scottish 
malcontents, and by the English noblomen 
concerned, as too republican in their aims. 
‘Wildman drow up a manifesto to bopublished 
at the time of the intended insurrection, and, 
though not one of tho ‘public managers,’ 
was privately consulted upon all occasions’ 
and applied unto as their ‘ chief oracle’ 
(Informations as to the Rye House Plot, p, 60 
ed, 1696; I"nrevson, Lifeof Robert Ferguson 
pp. 146, 434), Ife was also credited with 
sugpesiing the assassination of the king and 
Duke of York, “whom he expressed by the 
name of stags that would not be impaled, but 
leapt over all the fences which the care and 
wisdom of the authors of the constitution 
had made to restrain them from committing 
spoils’ (%, pp. 78, 419, 484). On 26 June 
1683 he was committed to the Tower for 
complicity in the Rye House plot, but allowed 
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committed to close imprisonment (Zyerfon 


For nearly six years he was & 
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out on bail on 24 Nov. following, and finally 
discharged on 12 Feb. 1684 (Lurrrets, 
Diary, i, 263, 292, 801; The Proceedings upon 
the basling the Lord Brandon Gerrard , , , 
Major Wildman, &c., folio, 1983). ‘The chief 
witness against him was William Howard, 
third lord [foward of Escrick/q. vh who testi. 
fied that Wildman undertook to furnish the 
rebels with some guns, which the discovery 
of two small field-pieces at his houso scome: 
to confirm (Burnt, Own ‘ime, ed. Airy, ii, 
863; Spaz, Rye House Plot, ad. 1696, ii, 107), 
When the reign of James IT bogan, Wild. 
man, undeterred by his narrow escape, 
entered into communication with Mon- 
mouth, and was his chiof agont in Mngland, 
Iie sent a certain Robert Cragg, alias Smith, 
to Monmouth and the English exiles in 
Golland. According to Crage, Monmouth 
complained of Wildman’s hackwardness to 
provide money for the expedition, sayin 
that he * would govern evorybody,’ § liked 
nothing of anybody's doing but his own; 
and thought ‘by keeping his own purse- 
strings fast and porsuading others to do thu 
same’ he would Radar the expedition from 
coming till what he imngincd the wight 
season, \Vildman, on tho other hand, com. 
plained that Monmouth and a littlo huot of 
exilos woro rosolved  (o conclude tho schema 
of the government of the nation without 
the Inowledge of any of the people in Eng. 
land, and that to this day they know not 
what ho intunded to sot up or declare’ 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. vi. 394), 
Other depositions represent him ns advising 
Monmouth to tako upon him the title of 
king, and encouraging him by citing the 
example of tho Harl of Richmond and 
Richard TIL (The Secret Listory of the Ryo 
House Plot, by Ford, Lord Croy, 1754, 
pp. 98, 114; cl. Maoauray, Zistory of Eng- 
land, ii. 121, People’s edit.) All accounts 
agree that he draw back at the last moment, 
did nothing to got up the promised rising 
in London, and rofused to join Monmouth 
when ho landed. At tho beginning of June 
1685 Wildman fled, and an order for his 
apprehension was published in the ‘Gazette’ 
for 4-8 Juno 1685, followed on 26 July by 
8 proclamation summoning him and others 
to surrender. Wildman, who had escaped 
to Holland, ramainod thore till the revolu- 
tion, probably rosiding at Amatordam. He 
was dissatistiod with the doclaration pub- 
lished by the Princo of Orange to justify 
his expedition, regarding it os designed to 
conciliate the church party in England, 
ond desiring to make it a comprehensive 
impeachment of the misgovornment of 
Oharles and James, The Eurl of Maccles 
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field, Lord Mordaunt, and others supported 
Wildman’s view, but more moderate coun- 
sellors prevailed (BURNOT, Reign of James IZ, 
ed, Routh, p. 351). With Lord Maccles- 
field Wildman embarked on the prince's 
fleet and landed in England. He wrote 
many auonymous pamphlets on the crisis, 
sat in the Convention parliament called in 
January 1689 as member for Wootton Bassett, 
and was a froquent speaker (cf. Groy, 
Debates, ix. 28, 70, 70, 193, 326), 

In the proceedings against Burton and 
Graham, charged with subornation of eyi- 
dence in the state trials of the late roign, 
‘Wildman was particularly active, bringing 
in the report of the committee appointed to 
investigate the case, and ropresonting tho 
commons at a conference with tho lords on 
the suhject (Boror, Sife of William ITZ, 
App. ii, 10; ist. ASS, Comm, 12th Rep, 
vi, 241), Qn 12 April 1089 he was made 
postmaster-gcneral (Cad. State Papers, Dom. 
1689, p. 59). But ere long loud com- 
plaints were made that he was using his 

sition to discredit the tory adhorents of 
Villiam ILL by fictitious lotters which ho 
pretended to have intercepted; and thera 
were also reports that he was intriguing 
with Jacobite emissaries (DALRYMPLD, Ae- 
mors of (treat Hritain and Ireland, ed. 
1790, iii. 77, 04, 131, 184), Accordingly he 
was summarily dismissed from his post about 
the end of February 1691 poset Diary, 
ii, 187,192). Wildman, however, had heen 
mado a freeman of London on 7 Dec. 1688, 
became an alderman, and was knighted by 
William TTL in company with other alder- 
men at Guildhall on 29 Oct, 1692 (La Nnvn, 
Knighis, p. 439; Lorrrunn, i. 61h, ii, 608), 

ildman died on 2 June 1693 at the age 
of seventy-two (Lirrrront, iii, 112), aud was 
buried at Shrivenham, Borkshire, Dy his 
will, according to the epitaph on his monu- 
ment in Shrivonham church, ho directed 
‘that if his executors should think fit there 
should be sumo stone of small price set near 
to his ashes, to signify, without foolish flat- 
tery, to his postemty, that in that age there 
lived a man who spent tho best part of his 
days in prisous, without crimes, boing con- 
scious of no offence towards man, for that he 
so loved his God that he could serve no 
man’s will, and wished the liberty and hap- 
piness of his country and all mankind’ (Ly-~ 
sone, Magna Britannia, ‘Berkshire,’ p. 867). 
Macaulay is less favourable. After do- 
dcribing a fanatical hatred to monarchy as 
the mainspring of Wildman’s career, he adds: 
‘With ‘Wildmen's fanaticism was joined a 
tender care for his own safoty. He had a 
wonderful skill in grazing the edge of trea- 
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son... . Such was his cunning, that though 
always plotting, though always known to 
be plotting, cal though long malignantly 
watched by a vindictive government, 
eluded every danger, and died in his bed, 
after having seen two generations of his ac- 
complices die on the gallows’ (Zfist, uf Eng- 
land, people's edit. 1. 266; cf. Disranu, 
Sybil, chap. iii.) There is an engraved por- 
trait of Wildman, by Faithorne, with the 
motto ‘ Nil Admirari,’ 

Wildman married, first, Frances, daugh- 
ter of Christopher, fourth lord Teynham 
(Gotiins, Peerage, vi. 85; cf. Hist. SS, 
Comm. 14th Rep. vi. 258); his second wife's 
name was Lucy; she petitioned in 1661 to 
bo allowed to share hor husband’s imprison- 
ment (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1601-9, p. 
263). He bad # son, John, who married 
Eleanor, daughter of Edward Chute of 
Betheraden, Kent, in LU76 (Cunsrnr, Lon- 
don Marriage Licenses, p, 1467; Lo Navn, 
Knights, p. 489), and died without issue in 
1710, leaving his estate at Becket, Berkshire, 
to John Shute (afterwards first Viscount 
Barrington) [seo a nrtweron, Joun Suutn-}. 

Wildman was the author of numerous 
pamphlets, nearly all of them either anony- 
mousorpublished cde eudonet L.“Prt+ 
ney Projects ; or the Old Serpent in a New 
Form, By John Lawmind,’ 1647, 2, ‘The 
Case of the Army stated,’ 1647 (Clarke 
Papers, i, 347, 8568). 3. ‘A Call to all the 
Soldiers of the Army by the I'ree People of 
England, justifying the Proceedings of the 
Five Regiments,’ 1617 (auon.) 4. ¢ Truth’s 
Triumph,’ 1648 (answered by George Master- 
son in Tho Triumph Stained,’ 1618), 5.‘The 
Law’s Subversion ; or Sir John Maynard's 
Case truly stated. By J. Tlowldin,’ 1618 
(cf. Linpurny, The Picture of the Council of 
State, 1610, pp. 8,19). 4. ‘London’s Liher- 
ties; ova Learned Argument between Mr. 
Maynard and Major Wildman,’ 1651, In 
tho ‘Twelve Collections of Papers relating 
to the Present Juncture of Affairs in Eng~ 
land’ (1688-9, 4to), there are several pam- 
phlets probably written by Wildman, viz. : 
y. 8, ‘Ten Seasonable Queries proposed by 
an English Gentleman at Amsterdam to 
his Friendsin England ;’ vi. 8, ‘A Letter to 
a Friend advising in this Extraordinary 
Juncture how tofree the Nation from Slavery 
for ever ;’ and, viii. 5, ‘Good Advice before 
it be too late, being a Breviata for the Oon- 
vention’ Three tracts are attributed to 
Wildman, jointly with others, in ‘ A Oollec- 
tion of State Tracts, published on occasion 
of the late Revolution and during the Reign 
of William IIT’ (1706, 3 vols. fol.), viz.: 
‘A Memorial from the English Protestants 
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to the Prince and Princess of Orange’ (1.1); 
‘A Defenca of the Proceedings of the Late 
Parliament in England,’ anno 1689 (i. 209) ; 
and‘An Enyuiry or Discourse between 2 
Yeoman of Kent and a Knight of the Shire, 
300). the Prorogation of Parliament,’ &e. (ii. 
[Authorities given in the artielo.] 


Cc. H. FE. 

WILFORD or WILSFORD, f&im 
JAMES (1516?-1650), detender of TInd- 
dingion, born about 1510, was the eldest 
son of Thomas Wilford of Hartridge, Kent, 
by his first wife, Hlizabeth, daughter of 
Waiter Colepeper of Bedgebery. The family 
came originally from Devonshire, but. Sir 
James's prandfather James was sheriff of 
London in 1499, and his great-uncle Ed- 
mund was provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
from 1607 to 1516. Sir James was brought wp 
as a soldier, and fought in the I’rench war of 
15J4-5. When Somerset invaded Scotland 
in September 1517 Wilford was appointed 
provost-marshal of the English army, fought 
at Pinkie on the 10th, and was knighted by 
the Protector at Roxburghe on 28 Sept. Ile 
remained on the borders, and in April 1518 
was one of the captains busting Tauder 
Castle, then in English hands. In that 
month he served under William, lord Grey 
de Wilton, at tho capture of Iladdington, 
and was recommended by Grey to the Pro- 
tector as governor of that stronghold. On 
3 June he captured Dalkeith, and before the 
end of the month took up his duties at 
Haddington. The allied French and Scots, 
at first undor D’Essé and then under De 
Thermes, were already Madd Feohau to attack 
Haddington, and for nearly eighteen months 
the town stood siege; it was one of the most 
brilliant defences of the century, and is cele- 
brated in Ulpian I'ulwell’s ‘lower of Famo 
.«. Whereunto is added... a discourse of 
the... service dono at Tladdington’ aa 
don, 1676, 4to). According to Fulwell, 
Wilford * wassuch a one as was able (o make 
of a cowardly beaste a couragovus mean ;’ 
early in 1519, however, when leading an 
attack on Dunbar Castle with some of Groy's 
men, they deserted him, and he was wounded 
and taken prisoner (Funworn, p. 64; Zit. 
Rem. of Edward VI, p. 224; it ig not ensy to 
reconcile Fulwell’s and Edward VI's state- 
ments, ou which the rtato papers throw no 
light), Tolinshed adds that Wilford’s captor 
was ‘n Gascoigne of the country of Basque 
called Pellicque that won no small commen- 
dation for that his good happe in taking 
auch « prisoner whose name for his often 
approved prowes was so famous among the 
enemies,’ 
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Wilford was apparently exchanged in No. 
vember 1549, arriving at York ‘very weak! 
on the 21st of that month (Rutland MS i, 
50). Besides the various money payments 
made him for his services, he was on 2 Feb, 
1549-60 granted the manor of Otford, Kent 
(4ets P. C. 1647-60, p. 379). Ile died in 
the following November at ‘tho Crutched 
Friars, and was carried to ba buryed unto 
Little St, Bartholomew beside St. Anthony's! 
on tho 2th, the funeral sermon )ein 
prresned by Miles Coverdale (Macurr, 

ary, pp. 3, 314; Srow, Survey, od. Strype, 
bk. ii. p.J21). A portrait in oils on a pail 
belonging to the Rev. A. W. Ilall, is re. 
produced as frontispiece to vol. iv. of the 
“Genealogist ;’ a similar picture hangs in the 
council room of St. George's Hospital (Notes 
and Queries, dth ser, ii, 825, 402, 177), An 
abstract. of Wilford’s will is given in the 
‘Genealogist’ (iv. 5). Ilia widow Joyer, 
daughter of John Barret, was buried beside 
her husband on 15 Supt. 1680. 

Wilford’s younger brother, Sir Tuomas 
Wirronp or Witarorn (1630-1604), born 
about 1630, was son of Thomas Wilford by 
his second wifo, Rose, daughter of Willian 
Whetenhafi of Peckham. Tis sister Cecily 
was sucond wife of Archhishop Kdwin 
Sandys [q. v.] IIe also was brought wp aso 
soldier, and, after considerable service (sea 
his petition in State Papers, Jom. Ths, 
eexxx. 111), was in 1586 in command of 4 
company at Ostend. Tle wasastrong advo- 
cate of Linglish interference in tho Nether- 
lands, and several of his letters to his patron 
Walsingham are quoted by Motley (United 
Netherlands, i. 576, 878, 882, B84; cf. Ley- 
cester Corresp. pp. 40, 79, 802; Ilatfield 
AISS, iv. 35, 264, v. 367), Uo was lnighted 
by Willoughby in tho Low Countries in 
1688 (Mauroanry, p. 137). In September 
1589 he was appointed marshal of the expe- 
dition to be daspalohed to France (Acts 
P, CG. 1689-00, p. 415; Cal, State Papers, 
Dom, Addenda, 1480-1625, pp. 202-3). In 
the following month le was made lieutenant 
of Kent, and in 1590-1 was suporintonding 
the admiralty works in Dover Ilarbour, In 
15698 ho was governor of Camber Castle; 
on 17 March 1591-5 he was, on Puckering’s 
introduction, admitted a membor of Lincoln's 
Inn; and in July 1605 was commissioned 
(Ryu, xvi. 279) to oxercise martial law in 
Kont, and to arrest and summarily execute 
vagrants and others—2, commission with 
which ‘no othor measure of Elizabeth's 
niga can be compared in point of violence 
and illegality’ (Tlanuant, Const. Hist. i. 24), 
On 5 April 1696 Essex een him colonel 
of the English force invading Franco to help 
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ie 
Henry of Navarre, butin October 1697 he was 
again in England, surveying all the castles 
in the Downs; and in August 1699, on an 
alarm of a Spanish invasion, he was nomi- 
noted sergeant-major of the force to be as- 
sembled to meet it, Ie died about 1604, 
probably at his manor, Iledding in Kent, 
having married Mary, anly daughter of Ed- 
ward Poynings, and leaving a son, Sir Tho- 
mas, who succeeded him and married Eliza- 
peth, eldest daughter of Sir Edwin Sandys 
{q.¥-] Ie must be distinguished from three 
contemporary Thomas Wilfords or Wils- 
fords: one was master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company (Oxonr, Early Hist. ond 
Memorials, passim) ; another was for many 
years president: of the company of traders to 
Spain and Portugal; and the third was a 
recusant whose name frequently occurs in 
the state papers and acts of the privy council. 
[Authorities cited; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Scottish, od. Thorpe and Bain; Hamilton Papers; 
Acts of tho Privy Council: Lit, Rem, of Fd- 
ward VI (Roxburghe Club); Strypo's Works 
Genornl Index) ; Gough's Index to Parker Soc, 
bl, ; Services of Lovd Grey (Vamd, Soe.) p. 
47; Burnet's Hist. of the Reformation, 1, 11, 
6, 7; Hastod’s Kent, i, 823, iii, 48, 750 ; Movant's 
Essex, fi, 84; Berry's Kent Genealogies ; Fu- 
milie Min. Gent, (Harl. Soe.) ii, 988; Genoa- 
lngist, iv, 1-5; Patten’s Expudicion into Scot- 
land, 1648; Archseol. Scot, 1. 67-60 ; Diurnal 
of Oceurrents (Bannatyne ele Lesloy's [lis- 
tory; Froudo’s Hist, of England] A. F. P, 


WILFORD, JOIN (fl. 1723-1742), 
booksellor, was actively engaged in his pro- 
fasion in 1728 when he began issuing o 
monthly circular of new bool, a cireum- 
stance which would seem to preclude his 
identification with the John Wilford who 
entered Merchant Taylors’ school in March 
1717, Shortly after 1730, when fortunes 
were being made in ihe trade by books 
issued in weekly parts, Wilford, whose place 
of business was in the Old Bailey, entered 
the ranks of publishers, but obtained no more 
than ao precarious fooling; after 1742 ha 


drops out of notice, but he may very pos- ¢ 


sibly have been the John Wilford of South- 
ampton Street who died on 2 Jan. 1764 
(Gent. Mag. 1764, p. 46). 

From March 1728 to December 1729 
Wilford issuod in monthly paris, at three- 
pence each, a well-compiled price-list 
called ‘A Monthly Catalogue or General 
Register of Books, Sermons, Plays, and 
Pamphiets, prinied or reprinted either at 
London or the two Universities.” Appended 
to most of the numbers are proposals for 

tinting various works by subscription. 
During 1781-2 he employed Thomas Stack- 
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house (1677-1752) [q. v.] upon ‘the whole 
works’ of archbishop Sir William Dawes 
{a v.], with a preface and life of the author. 
order to swoll the third volume to the 
required size, Stackhouse complained that 
‘Wilford had msisted upon his ‘ padding out’ 
Dawes's ‘ Duties of the Closet’ with a set of 
miscellaneous prayers by various authors, 
In 1782 in his searce ‘ Bookbinder, Book- 
printer, and Bookseller refuted,’ Stackhouse 
gives a comical account of Wilford and a 
tellow-publisher Edlin disputing, at the 
Castle Tavern in Paternoster How, as to 
whether there was money to be made out of 
& Roman history in weekly parts, Edlin 
strongly advocated the attempt, but Wilford’s 
talk ran all wpon the remunerative properties 
of devotional tracts and family directors. 
During tho summer of 1784 Wilford was 
arrested by & government messenger in con- 
sequence of his name being on the title-page 
of an opposition squib, Swift's anonymous 
‘Epistle to a Lady,’ containing o furious 
attnek upon Sir Robert ‘ Brass’ [Walpole]. 
Wilford referred tho matter back to Lawton 
Gilliver, and the matter was eventually 
dropped, though not before Swift's respon- 
ribility had been betrayed (see Prnxrwaton, 
Memoirs, i, 171; Pope,ed. Vélwin and Court- 
hope, vii, ala) Zarly in 1785 Wilford 
published Dr. John Armatrong’s ‘Essay for 
Abridging the Study of Physick” During 
the same period he was publisher of the 
‘Daily Post-Boy,’ and a shaver in Curll's 
venture with Pope's quasi-unauthorised 
‘Letters,’ The advertisement to this work 
in May, setting forth the names of Pope's 
titled correspondents, was held to bea breach 
of privilege, and Wilford was summoned 
with Onrll to aitend in the House of Lords, 
where he was examined but disclaimed re- 
sponsibility, and after 1 second attendance 
on 13 May 1736 he was discharged. During 
1741 Wilford issued in weekly parts to an 
extensive body of subscribers ‘ Memorials 
and Oharacters, together with the Lives of 
Divers Eminent and Worthy Persons 
1600-1740), collected and compiled from 
above 160 different authors, several scarce 
piocesand some original MSS. communicated 
to the editor ,., to whichis added an appondix 
of monumental inscriptions ' (London, 1741, 
dto; ‘ price 12, 6s, 6d. in sheets’). The 
‘Lives’ (some 240 in number, one-third of 
them being those of ladies) are for the most 
part drawn from funeral sermons, but a few 
are borrowed from Wood's ‘ Athens,’ 
Thoresby's ‘Leeds,’ Prince’s ‘ Worthies of 
Devon, ond similar works; while one 1 
two are abridged from regular ‘ Lives’ by 
Walton or other biographers, Wilford as- 
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a et 
sumed the credit of editorship, and the book | frid nearly shared his fate; but when it wag 


is invatiably mown as ‘ Wilford’s Lives,’ 
but it was in reality the work of obscuie 
compilers in his pay, chief among whom 
was John Jones (1700-1770) [g.v.] At the 
time of publication Wilford was living at 
the Three Luces in Little Britain, atill the 
stronghold of the bookselling trade, prior 
to the migration to Paternoster Row. 
[Nichole’s Lit, Anecd. vol. ii. passim ; Pope's 
Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, vi. £28, 443 ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Manual, ed. Bohn; Timperley’s 
Cyclopedia of Printmg; Roberts's Earlier This- 
tory of English Buokselling, 1889; ‘Thoms’s 
Ourll Papers, 1879, p. 100; London Magavine, 
ix, 612, x. 260; Brit, Mus. Cut.] TS. 


WILFORD, RALPII (1-179?-1499), pre- 
tender, [See Wonrorp.] 


WILFRID or WILFRITH, Saint 
(6384-70¥), bishop of York, the son of a 
Northumbrian thegn, is said to have been 
born in G84 (Eapmaog, ce, 1; he was thirty or 
‘about thirty’ in GU, Eppiua, c. 11; Zdist. 
Ecelea, vy. 24). In his fourteenth year he 
was a handsome and well-munnered lad, 
fond of arms, horses, and fine clothes, but he 
was not happy, for he had an unkind atep- 
mother, and he wished to enter a monastery. 
His father sent him to the court of Oswy 
q. v.], where he pleased the queen, Wanlled 
q. v.], who sent him to Lindisfarne, Though 

a did not receive the tonsure there, he dia- 
charged alithe duties of anovice, learning the 
psalter by heart in the Gallican version, and 
atudying other bucks. Owing doubtless to 
the queen’s influence, he desired to make a 

ilgrimage to Rome. Tuntled sent him to 
fies cousin, Harconbert of Kent, that he 
might find a companion for him. At Enr- 
conbert's court he continued his ascetic life 
and learnt the Roman psalter, After xpond- 
ing o year in Kent he left England in 663 in 
company with Benedict Biscop [see Bowu- 
prot). They parted at Lyons, where Wilfrid 
prolonged his stay with Annemund, the arch- 

ishop, who offured, if he would remain with 
him, to adopt him as his gon and give him 
his niece, the daughter of Dalfinus, count of 
the city, in marriage; but he would not give 
up the life that he had chosen, and went on 
to Rome, There the pope's archdeacon 
Boniface instructed him in the Easter quer- 
tion and the Benedictine rule, and intro- 
duced him to EugeniusI. Te returned to 
Lyons, received the tonsure from the arch- 
bishop, and stayed with him about three 
years. The party of Ebroin, mayor of the 

alace to Clothaire III, king of Neustria and 

urgundy, beheaded the archbishop at 

Chiilon-sur-Sadne on 29 Sept. 668, Wil- 


found that he was an Englishman, a fellow. 
countryman of Queen Buthild, ho was a 
sve [ee under ae lo returned to 
Northumbria end found Alohfrith [q. v.], who 
waa then ruling in Deira, already couverted 
to the Roman side in ecclesiastical matters, 
Alehfrith gave him land for a monastery at 
Stanford, probably Stamford on the Derwent, 
and in or about 661 expelled Fata [q. vi, 
QOuthbert (d. 687) [q. v.], and the othe; 
Columbite monks from Ripon, and gave tha 
monastery to Wilfrid, who, probably in 663 
was ordained priest by Bishop gilbert, 
then on a visit to Northumbria, : 
Early in 664 Oswy and Alchfrith held a con- 
ferenceat Streanrshalch, later called Whitby, 
to determine the dispute between the Koman 
and Oolumbite parties. Wilfrid was put for- 
ward by Agilbert as the spokesman on the 
Roman side in opposition to Bishop Colman, 
Ieargued ably, adopting acontemptuoustone 
jowards his opponent. The conference ended 
in tho victory of the Roman party. Colman 
left Northumbria, and Tuda, hia successor, 
dying of the plague, Alehfrith obtained the 
election of Wilfrid ng bishop ‘for himself and 
his poe which means (hat his see was to 
be at York. At his request Alchfrith sent 
him to Gaul for consecration, for he is said 
to have declared that he would not receive 
consecration from bishops who were quarto- 
decimana (Mppivs, ¢. 12), as (he Celtic clergy 
were unfairly stylod. As it seems probable 
that both Archbishop Deusdedit ond Damion 
of Rochester were thon dead, and as Wini 
was an intruder into Agilbert's bishopric, 
there would not be any Liahop in England 
whose consecration would bo held canonical 
by Wilfrid except Boniface of Mast-Anglia 
(Brant, p. 241, but cf, Zscles, Doe. iti. 106), 
Porhaps before the end of the year (Pion. 
mmr, Bede, ii, 317) he was consecrated 
‘bishop of York’ (Hpprus, w.s.) by Agilbert 
and elevon other bishops at Gompidgne, and 
wos, according to a Gallican custom, borne 
aloft. by his consecrators in a golden chair, 
IIe delayed his return to England, and 
meanwhile Oswy appointed Ceadda or Chad 
{a- v.] bishop in his place, In 666, not 
knowing that his see had been taken from 
him, he left Gaul with several clergy to 
return home, His ship was stranded on the 
coast of Sussex, The heathen South-Saxons 
threatened to kill the crew and passengers. 
Wilfrid’s men beat them off, the tide rose, 
the ship floated again, and Wilfrid and hia 
company escaped with {he loss of five men,’ 
and Ianded at Sondwich. When Wilfrid 
found that his bishopric had heen given to 
Ceadda, he retired 10 Ripon, On the invite 
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tion of Wulfhere of Mercia he discharged 
episcopal functions in that kingdom, and 
Wulfhere gave him lands on which he built 
monasteries, one being at Lichfield. Also 
at the request of Egbert of Kent he or- 
dained priests and deacons in his kingdom 
during the vacancy of the metropolitan see. 
‘When visiting Canterbury he gathered round 
him several followers, Eddi or Eddius [q.v. ], 
his future biographer, Afona, and Putta[q.v. |, 
all slrilled in the Roman method of chanting, 
and he also had in his retinue many masons 
and other artisans whom he employed in 
building churches and monasteries, 

‘When archbishop teweribal be deprived 
Ceaddain 669, Wilfridregained his bishopric, 
Oswy, who fell sick soon afterwards, re- 

nested him to act as his guide to Rome, 
but the Iring’s design of o pilgrimage was 
frustrated by his death. Wilfrid sent repre- 
sentatives to the synod held by Theodore at 
Hertford in sepene 678, and they no 
doubt opposed the archbishop’s scheme for 
on increase of the episcopate (Brian). 
Wilfrid administered lis diocese diligently 
and with magnificence, receiving the sons of 
nobles as his pupils and, though ascetic in 
his personal habits, keeping great state and 
spending much, specially on buildings, for 
gifts were showered upon him, For o time 
King Eogfrid showed him favour, and he was 
the spiritual adviser of the queen, St, Wthel- 
dreda [q. v.] Te and his followers com- 

leted the conversion of the Northnmbrians 
from the Columbite to the Roman usages 
and services,and introduced the Nenedictine 
rule into the monasteries, ITis cathedral 
church at York had become ruinous; he gave 
ita new roof which he covered with lead, 
filled the windows with glass, plastered the 
walls, furnishedthe altar with ornaments and 
vesaols, and endowed the church with lands. 
At Ripon he built a basilican church of 
dressed atone with many columnsand porches. 
To its dedication came Eecptrid and_ his 
brother, the under-king Adlfwine, and abbots, 
princes, and ealdormen of the whole north, 
and Wilfrid made o grent feast for all comers, 
which lasted three days. Tor this church he 
caused to be written a copy of the gospels in 
letters of gold on purple vellum, and placed 
it in a ense of gold studded with jewels. At 
Hexham also he built a church, the like of 
which, men said, was not to be seen on this 
side of the Alps. lis diocese extended over 
all Bernicia and Deira, and in 678 also over 
Lindsey. 

After a while Wilfrid lost Eegfrid’s 
favour. Ue had encouraged Eiheldreda in 
persisting to live as a virgin, and about 672 
geve ler the yeil, In addition to this per- 
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sonal grievance, Ecgfrid became jealous of 
his power and wealth, and this feeling was 
encouraged by his second wife, Formenburh 
or Irminburgs, who disliked her predecessor's 
adviser. In 678 Ecgfrid invited Theodore to 
visit him, and the archbishop, in conjunction 
with the king, and without consulting Wil- 
frid, decread that two new dioceses should 
be made in Deira and Bernicia, and that 
Lindsey should again bo made fs separnte 
diocese, leaving Wilfrid at York as one of 
four bishops who were each to have a sub- 
division of his former bishopric, Wilfrid 
appeared before the king and Theodore at o 
gemot, and asked them why they had done 
him this injury. They rephed that they had 
no charge against him, but would not alter 
their decree. Knowimg that he could not 
hope for redress elsewhere, he declared that 
he would appeal to Roma. This was the firat 
time that such an appenl hed been made b 
an Englishman. His words werereceived with 
derision. When he had left England Theo- 
dore consecrated three bishops in Wilfrid's 
church at York, and divided his whole 
bishopric between them, one of them, Bosa 
[q. v.j, having his sea at York [sea under 
Tnnopore]. 

Ecgfrid, anxious to prevent Wilfrid from 
reaching Rome, arranged with Theodorie II 
of Neustria and Ebrom to have him wayleid 
at Quentavic, or Etaples, the usual Janding- 
place fromEngland ; buitheirmen by mistake 
caught Wintrid, the feyived bishop of Mercia, 
and Wilfrid escaped them, for he had chosen 
tolandin Frisia. Thove, with the king’s leave, 
he preached to the heathen people and bap- 
tised many, remaining there engaged in thia 
missionary work during the winter. Ebroin, 
who had a grudge againat Wilfrid because 
in the days of his power the bishop had helped 
Dagobert TI of Austrasia 10 return from exile 
in Ireland, tried to bribe the king to deliver 
him up, but the king refused, In the spring 
of 679 Wilfrid went to the court of Dagohert, 
who received him honourably and offered 
him the bishoprie of Strasburg. Wilfrid 
would not remain with him. Ia was enter- 
tained by the Lombard king Perctaril, who 
told him that envoys had come to him from 
England offering him a briba if he would 
keep him frum going on to Rome, but that, 
he had refused to accept it, Ile reached 
Rome in that year. A council was held by 
i to decide on his appeal, at which 

eodore was represented, and Wilfrid ap- 
peared in person. It was decided that he 
should be restored to his bishopric and the 
intruding bishops removed, and that he 
should, with the advice of a council, appoint 
others to be his coadjutors, At another 
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council held in March 680 against the mono- 

hyaites, Wilfrid was present as bishop of 
Vouk, and spoke for the faith of the English 
Britong, Scots, and Picts, He set out for 
England, taking with him the decrees of 
the council to exhibit to Theadore and the 
king. Passing through Gaul, he found that 
Dagobert had been slain, and mot with some 
danger on account of the help that ha hed 
previously given him, 

On arriving in England Wilfrid showed 
the decrees to Kegfrid, but the king and his 
councillors said that he had bought them, 
and put him in prison at a place called 
Bromnis. The queen appropriated his reli- 

uary with its contents, kept it in her 
chamber when she was at home, and took 
it with her when she went out driving, It 
is said that while at Bromnis Wilfrid re- 
stored to health the wile of tho king’s rveve 
who had charge of him, and that tha reeve 
refused to keep him any longer in prison. 
He was then more closely umprisoned at 
Dunbar. In G81, after an imprisonment of 
nine months, his release was procured by 
Ebba fa. v.], abbess of Coldingham. 

On his release Wilfrid sought shelter in 
Mercia; but the king, anaious not to offend 
Eegfrid, who was his brother-in-law, bade 
him depart. Tio went thence into Wessex, 
but there the queen of Centwine was Eor- 
menburh’s sister, so he was soon forced to 
quit the kingdom. Te finally took refuge 
in Sussex, where the king Ethelwaleh pro- 
mised to keep him in salety, Etholwalch 
and his queen had been baptised, but their 
people were heathen, and, though thera was 
a small monastery at Bosham presided over 
by a Scot named Dicul, refused to listen to 
the monks, Wiltrid at onco bagan to preach 
to the people, who were in great trouble, 
for a three yoars’ drought had been followed 
by a termble famine, They could not fish 
in the sea, being afraid probably to venture 
into deep water, and so only caught ovls, 
‘Wilfrid had a number of their eel-nets joined 
together, and his men went out (o fish with 
them, had a large catch, and so taught the 
fore to fish. In return the South-Saxons 
istened to his teaching, and, as the drought 
broke wp on a day on which he had bap- 
tised a large number, were convinced of its 
truth, Jthelwalch gave him the land of 
eighty-neven families in the peninsula of 
Selsey, his own estate and residence, and 
‘Wilfrid hoptised allhis nowtenants. Among 
them were 250 bondmen and bondwomen, 
whom he set free on their baptism. Ife 
built a monastery al Selsey. While he was 
in Sussex he befriended an exiled member of 
the royal house of Wessex nomed Crdwalla 
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(659?P-689) [q. v.], who slew Ethelwaleh 
overran the country, and about 686 hecamg 
king of the West-Saxons, Crsdwalla ove 
him for God’s servico a fourth part of the 
Isle of Wight, which he conquered after he 
beeame king, Wilfrid placed over this new 
territory his nephow Bernwini, sending with 
him a priest to help him in mission work 
and so the last of the English settlements 
that received the gospel was evangelised 
through his instrumentality. 

Tn 686, when Ecowin was dead, Theodore 
was reconciled to Willtid at London. He 
wrote letters on his behalf to Aldfrid, the 
new king of Northumbria, Atlflned, abbess 
of Whitby, and Ethelred of Mercia [sea 
under Tuoonony). Aldfrid restored Wil- 
frid, not indead to his former bishopric, for 
Lindsey, Lindisfarne, and Ifexham had be- 
come separate dioceses, but only to the sea 
of York, from which Bosna retired, and to the 
monastery of Ripon, For five years he x. 
tained his bishopric, but he was not content 
with hie change of position, [n 601 ho was 
angered by the king's wish to mako Ripon 
an episcopal see, nud by a demand that he 
should seinow laden the validity of the de- 
evoes of ‘Theodora for the subdivision of his 
old diocese, (Mo quarrelled with tho king, 
left York, and took sholter with [thelred 
of Mercia, who gavo him tho bishopric of 
the Middle English, or of Leicester. “While 
he was at Leicoster in 692-8 Suidbert, ono 
of tho English missionaries in Friosland, 
came io him and yecoived consecration from 
him, an evidence of tho interest which he 
took in ihe mission carried on there under 
his old pupil Willibrord [q. v.] To sent an 
appeal to Pope Sorgius, and, probably in 
consequenco of a papal remonsirance, Ald- 
frid in 702 held a council at Jstrefeld or 
Austerfield in the Woeat Riding, which was 
attended by Archbishop Brihtwald (q. v.] 
and nearly all his suilragans. Wilfrid was 
roquired to give his assent io the decrees 
of ‘Theodore. Ie answored that he would 
do so ‘according to the rule of the canons, 
a reservation which rendered his assent no- 
gatory, for it meant that he would not give 
up his claims, which had becn approved at 
Rome. Ife reproached the council with pre- 
ferring the decrecs of Theodore to tho ordi- 
nances of three popes. It was at Jast decidod 
that his monastery at Wipon only should 
be left him on condition that he would give 
@ written promise to abide there quietly and 
not to fulfil ony episcopal functions. Te 
was thus to pronounce his own deprivation. 
Hea indignantly refused to comply with this 
demand, and appealed to tho apostolic see. 
He returned to Mercia and thenca set out 
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for Rome, Ethelred promising not to disturb 
his monasteries in Mercia before he heard 
how his appeal was decided. In spite of 
his seventy years he performed the journey 
on foot, taking with him Acca (q. v.], then 
a priest, as his companion. Before his de- 
parture Aldhelm [q. v.], then abbot of Mal- 
mesbury, wrote o letter 1o Wilfrid's clergy, 
exhorting them to be faithful 10 him (Gesta 
Pontificum, p. 838), On his be he visited 
‘Willibrord, then archbishop of Utrecht, who 
was carrying on the evangelisation of the 
Frisiens, He reached tome in 704. 

Soon after his arrival, Brihtwald’s rapre- 
sentatives also came to Rome to accuse him. 
John VI held o synod on his case, at which 
‘Wilfrid was present, and his petition waa 
read. His opponents accused him of setting 
at nought the archbishop's decrees, but he 
was pronounced blameless. It is said thet 
the proceedings in his case lasted during 
four months and through seventy sittings. 
Finally, the popo confirmed ile decision of 
his predecessors, and wrote to Ethelred and 
Aldfrid that Brihtwald was to hold a synod 
aud endeavour to coma to a satisfactory 
settlement, and that if he fuiled to do so 
both parties wore to appear at Ltomoe. Wil- 
feid desired to end his days at Rome, but 
was bidden by the pope to return to Eny- 
land, On his way home he was seizod wit 
a severe illness and carried into Meaux in o 
state of unconsciousness, Tle afterwards 
told Acca thot the archangel Michael had 
appeared to him, had promised that he 
should be spared for four years more, and 
directed him to build a church in honour of 
the Virgin. He landed in Kent in 705 ond 
was reconciled with Bribtwald, To visited 
Ethelred, then abbot of Bardneyin Lincoln- 
shira, and Eithelred wrole to his succeasar 
Coenred [q.v.] on his behalf, Aldfrid, how- 
ever, to whom Wilfrid sent messcngors, re- 
fused. to alter his decision. Ile died shortl 
afterwards and was succeeded by Eadwulf, 
to whom Wilfrid sont messengers from 
Ripon. Tadwulf bade them tale back word 
that Wilfrid was to leave his kingdom 
within six days, but he was himself driven 
out after a reign of two months, and was 
succeeded in 705 by Aldfrid’s son Osred 
(697 P-716) [q. v.], who at once held a 
council on the banks of tha Nidd to decide 
on Wilfrid's case. Tho abbess Atlilacd having 
announced that Aldfrid on his deathbed had 
declared that if he lived he would fulfil the 
pope's commands concerning Wilfrid, and 
that if he died she was to charge his son 
to do so, it was determined to carry out 
Aldfrid’s wish. The King, bishops, and 
nobles made peace with Wilfrid and re- 
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stored to him the see of Hexham and the 
monastery of Ripon. The dispute there- 
fore ended in a Sempra by which Wil- 
frid surrendered hia claim to York, receiving 
instead the see of Hexham; while on the 
other hand the scheme of erecting Ripon 
into an episcopal see was dropped, and the 
ossession of the church was secured to him. 
In spite of his appeals to Rome he was not 
in so good position as that in which he 
waa lett by Theodore’s subdivision in 678, 
While Wilfrid was bishop of Hexham a 
foolish charge of hereey was made against 
Bede in his presence. This drow from Bede 
his ‘Letter to Plepwin,’ which he desired 
should be read before Wilfrid, for Jarrow 
was in the diocese of Mexham (Briana, p. 
4299; Prowunr, Bede, i, Introd. App. i. 
p. exlvi. In the article on Bede, as well 
as by Sarat, Bede, App. p. 802, and Rarne, 
Fasti, p. 93, this incident is erroneously 
connected with another Wilfrid, who was 
bishop of York from 718 to 732), Early in 
the spring of 708 he was seized with sickness, 
Ie recovered, and about a year and a half 
luter, in 709, made his will by word of 
month at Ripon, dividing all his treasure 
into four parts, of which ho assigned the 
most valuable to the churches of St. Mary 
and of St. Paul at ltome, and left the other 
three to the poor, to the provosts of Ripon 
and Texham for the benelt of their monas- 
teries, and to the companions of his exile. 
THe announced to his monks that Ceolred of 
Mercia had sent to invite him to come to 
him about matters connected with his Mer- 
cien monasteries, arranged for the election of 
anebbot to succeed him sat Ripon in case 
he should not liye to return, and bada the 
monks farewell, Ile was again seized with 
sickness ot his monastery at Oundle in 
Northamptonshire, and died while the monks 
were singing Psalm ciy, 80, on a Thursday, 
robably 3 Oct,, in his seventy-sixth year 
Ton the date seo Brieur, p. 483”. 1; Pros 
unr, Bede, ii, 828). He was buried in his 
church at Ripon, and an et recorded by 
Dede, was set up on his tomb, Archbishop 
Odo is anid to have removed his body to 
Canterbury (Preface to F'Rrmmeconn’s Fite 
S. Wilfridt ap. Historians of York, i, 106), 
where it was translated by Lanfranc, and 
moved a second time soon afterwards, on 
12 Oct. (2. pp. 225-6). St, Oswald, how- 
aver, is said to have found hia bones at Ripon. 
ee p. 462). Eadmer alleges that the bones 
‘ound at Ripon were those of the younger 
Wilfrid, and defends the Canterbury claim, 
which is said to have been supported by 
heavenly signs (25. i, 285~7, ji, 81-1 ) Arch- 
bishop Walter de Grey [q.v.] translated the 
R 
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Ripon relics in 1226 (ib. ii. 480), and from 


that time the claim of Ripon was held to 
be established, An arm of Wilfrid was be- 
lieved to be at York (Fabric Rolls, pp. 221-2; 
Chronicon de Abingdon, ii, 47), 

Of brilliant intellect and vigorous and 
constructive genius, Wilfrid built up the 
Roman system in England in place of the 
usages of the Columbite church, in the over- 
throw of which he had so large a shara. 
While he clung too much to power and 
wealth, he used them in God's service, and, 
though he refused to sacrifice them when 
their surrender was necessary for the woll- 
being of the church, the unfair trentment 
which he received is a valid excuse for his 
refusal, ITis appeals to tome were con- 
trary to national sentiment; but he is notto 
be blamed for seeking justice at the only 
tribunal at which ho could hope io obtain 
it. Conrageous and firm of purpose, he was 
never daunted hy danger or persecution. 
Min temper was overbearing, and he was hy 
no menns conciliatory towards his oppo- 
neuth, Yet he was lovable; his monks and 
clergy were faithful to him in hia troubles, 
and evecded him with filial affection. Te 
was a holy as well as a magnificent preluta, 
and his missionary work in Frisia and in 
Sussex, carried on in the midst of his troubles, 
entitles him to a high place among the 
fathers of the church. Tho day of St. Wil- 
frid’s deposition in the ‘ Calendar’ is 12 Oct., 
which was not the day of his death, for in 
709 it fell on a Saturday. His cult was 
widely spread and specially prevailed in the 
north; his banner was displayed at the battle 
of tho standard iu 1138 (Joun or Haxitan), 
and his seal was held to cure murrain in 
cattle (Tres Seriprores, p. 440, Surtees Soc.) 

[The prime authority ia Eddi’s Vita Wilfridi, 
the work of o strong partisan and not always 
aceurnte, bul of great valne, as Eddi knew Wil- 
frid well, and could learn about him from Acca 
[y. v.] and Tatbert, Wilfrid’s kinaman, who had 
yeceived frum him a full account of his life, 
Kadi had aceces to documents, which woru uo 
doubt at Ripon, with reference to Wilfrid’s ap- 
peals. Yudi's lifo hasbeen printed by Mabilion 
(AA. SS, 0.8.5, seve, iv, i. 670.8qq.), by Gale in 
his Quindecim Scrlptores, and by Raino in His- 
torians of York, i. 1 qq. (Rolls Ser.) It was 
used by Beda in his Hist. Leeles., whieh, besides 
genttered notices, has a brief life of Wilfrid 
(lib, v. e 19), which gives some matters not 
mentioned by Eddi, and makes several impor- 
tant omissions, Bede evidently wrote in sym- 
pathy with Wilfrid’s opponents. lis account 

1s been compared with the Life by Fddi, by 
Mr, Wells, in the Rngl. Wist. Rev. vi, 535 sqy. 
The metrical life of Frithegode ix merely a ver- 
gion of Eddi’s work, Archbishop Odo is spi’ 
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a 
by Fadmer to havo put forth a Life of Wilfria 
but this probably refers to Frithepode’s lite 
written at Odo’s request, and to which Odo 
probably supplied the prefueo (Hist. of York 
vol. i, Pref. p, 21). Eadmor's Life, printed by 
Muabillon, Raine, and others, is not of original 
value. It is followed in Historians of York 
by a sermon for St. Wilfrid’s day. Willinm of 
Malinesbury’a account of Wilftid in his Gest, 
Pontiflenm (Rolls Ser.) is avowedly condensed 
from Eddi. Peter of Blois wrote a Life, pre. 
served in Leland’s time at Ripon (Collect, iij, 
110), but not now known to exist ; aome extracts 
are given by Lelund. The best modern autho. 
tities are Canon Bright’s Envly Engl. Chureh 
Tlist 8rd edit. 1897, Mr. Plummer's notes to his 
Bmdare Opp. Tist., and Raino’s art. Wilfrid’ in 
Dict. Christian Biogr, and his enrlior biography 
in Faati Ebov.] W. a, 

WILKES, JOIN (1727-1797), politi. 
cian, second son of Israel Willres, malt dis- 
tiller, of Clerkenwell, by Sarah, daughter of 
John Heaton of Tfoxton, was bom in &t, 
Juhn’s Square, Clerkenwell, 01.17 Oct, 177, 
Israel Wilkes was son of Luke Wilkes, 
chief yeoman of the removing wardrobe to 
Charles II, und grudson of Mdward Wilkes 
of pane Buzzard (Pisttation of Bedford- 
shire, Unrl. Soc.) Me throve by his distil- 
lory, and lived in the style of a city magnate, 
heoping his coach-and-six, ILe was hoepi- 
table and fond of Jottered suviety, and, 
though a churchman, tolerant of dissent in 
his wile, He died on 3] Jun, 176], leaving, 
besides Jolin, two sons and two daughters, 
Surah, the elder daughter, was an eccentric 
recluse—prototypo of the Miss LUnvisham 
of Dickens's ‘Groat Expectations” Her 
sister Mary was thrice married, [Loaton, 
the youngest son, succeeded to the distillery 
business, mismanaged it, and died on 19 Der, 
1808, without issue. The eldest son, Tsruel, 
emigrated to the United States, and died at 
New York on 45 Noy. 1805, leaving issue by 
his wife, MWlizabeth De Ponthieu (cf Draxe, 
Dict. of Amer. Biogr, * Wilkes, Chorls, 
lear-admiral, U.8.A., who is there described 
as nephew of John Wilkes), 

Wilkes was initiated in the rudiments of 
learning at © private school at Hertford, 
where he showed such quichnoss that it was 
decided to give him a liberal edueation, Ie 
‘was accordingly placed under the charga of 
& presbyterian minister, Leeson of Ayles- 
bury, Buckinghamshire, from whom he re- 
ceived sound instruction in the classica and 
& tincture of heretical, especially Arian, theo- 
logy, which prodisposed him to freathinking, 
From Aylesbury he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Leyden, whero ho wns entered on 
8 Rept. 174 (Puacoox, Zeyden Students, 
Tndex Soe.) Among his contemporaries 4 
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that famous and much frequented seat of 
learning were Alexander Carlyle fq. v.], 
William Dowdeswell (1721-1776) q. ¥. 
and Charles Townshend [q. v.]; but his 
especial friends were Andrew Baxter (q. hs 
then at Utrecht, and Baron d’Holbach. He 
yemained abroad less than two veers pet 
of which was spent in travel in the Rhine 
lands, It is not probable that he devoted 
himself very seriously to study, but inter- 
course with his intellectual equals braced 
his faculties, and he returned to England 
with the tone and bearing of a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

While still under age Wilkes married, in 
deference to his father’s wishes, a woman 
ten years his senior, Mery, daughter and 
heiress of John Mend, « wealthy London 
grocer. ‘The marriage placod him in pos- 
session of an estute at Aylesbury, the pre- 
bendal house and demesne, worth 7001 a 

ear. His wife had a handsome jointure, 
and greater expectations—her mothor died 
onl4Jan.1769 worth 100,0002,—but Wilkes's 
habits did not accord with the principles of 
the ludies, who were both sirict dissentors, 
and in a few years a eres ‘was arranged 
by mutual consent. ilkea retained the 
Aylesbury estate and the custody of his 
on legitimate child, Mary, born on 5 Aug. 
1750. His wife surrendered her jointure 
for an annuity of 2002. 3n 1768 she sought 
the protection of the king’s bench against 
the persecution by which Wilkes was endea- 
vouring to extort from her the surrender of 
her allowance (Burrow, Renorta, i, 642). 
In April 1749 Wilkes was elected F.R.S, 
On 19 Jan. 1754 he was admitted into the 
Sublime Society of the Beef Steaks, Tis 
proclivities were literary and rakish. With 
ohn Armatrong (1709-1779) (q.v.], Thomas 
Brewster [q. wh and John Mall-Atevenson 
seo SrnvnNsun] he early formed durablo 
friendships, Under tho finished roué ‘Thomas 
ries ed ho graduated in the fashionable 
vices, By Sir T'rancis Dashwood (afterwards 
Lord Le Despencer) he was enrolled in the 
profane and profligate confraternity of Med- 
wenham Abbey. This set included Robert 
Lloyd Wt vb Charles Churchill [q, v.], and 
Paul itehead [q. v.], all of whom be- 
came his fast friends. Among thesa monks 
of Theleme none surrendered himself to the 
orgie with more of the true Rahelaision 
abandon than Wilkes. Their puerile mum- 
meries, however, he despised; and on one 
occasion terrified most of thom out of their 
Wits by letting loose at the appropriate mo- 
ment in the celebration of the messe notre a 
baboon decked out with the conventional 
insignia of Satan, which he had contrived 
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to secrete within the building (JoHnatoy, 
Chrysal, 1787, iii. 241), 

In 1764 Wilkes served the office of high 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and contested 
(April) unsuccessfully the parliamentary 
representation of Berwick-on-Twead. In 
1767, by are ere with Pitt and Potter, 
he succeeded the latter (6 July) os M.P. for 
Aylesbury. This afftir, with the Berwick 
contest, cost him 11,0002, By further judi- 
cious outlay he secured hisseat at the gene- 
ral election of March 1761. Iris political 
interest served him to make amends to 
Johneon for a piece of supercilious criticism, 
The ‘Grammar prefixed to the first edition of 
the ‘ Dictionary’ (1755) contained, concern- 
ing the letter ‘II,’ tha strange dictum, ‘It 

dom, Pe never, Seas any but the 
first syllable,’ whereon Wilkes had com- 
mented in the ‘Public Advertiser:’ ‘'The 
author of this observation must be a man of 
quik apprehension and of a most compre- 

ensive ag Though Johnson took no 
notice of the snecr, it had rankled, and 
‘Wilkes was glad of an opportunity to salva 
the wound. When, therefore, he learned 
(March 1759) that Johnson’s black servant 
was in the clutches of the press-gang, he used 
his influence at the aay to procure hia 
releasg, and he suecesded. When, however, 
he came to ask favours for himself, the care 
was different. He had entered pariament a 
Joyal supporterof Pitt,and he had given proof 
of loyalty at no emall cost, With Pitt's 
brother-in-law, Lord Temple, he was closely 
associated in the organisation of the Bucks 
militia, of which he was Cree colonel in 
June 1762, Through the brothers-in-law he 
hoped to obtain either the embassy at Con- 
alantinople or the governorship of Queber, 
De was disappointed, and attributed his 
want of success partly to Pitt’s indifference, 
but much more to the malign influence of 
Lord Bute. That he seriously disapproved of 
Bute's foreign policy, and also of his system 
of government, there is no reason to doubt; 
but mortification opened added vigour and 
‘venom to the attacks with which he harassed 
tho favourite, He began with anonymous 
* Observations on the ie relative to the 
Rupture with Spain laid before both Houses 
of Parliament on Friday, 20 Jan. 1762.’ The 
pamphlet appeared in March 1762, caught 
the public ear, and damaged the government, 
& followed up his advantage in the 
‘Monitor’ In two numbers especially, 857 
(23 May) and 360 (12 June), he pointed an 
obvious moral y reference to Count Briihl 
the favourite of the xing Saxony), Ma- 
e de Pompadour, and her friend the Abbé 
de Bernis. Hoe was auewared by Seallect in 
. B a 
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the ‘Briton ;’ and founded in concert with 
Churchill a rival organ, entitled ‘The North 
Briton,’ of which the first number appeared 
on§ June. The title was adopted in irony, 
of which abundant use was made in the 
eatlier numbers. The Seots were magni- 
fied, and felicitated on their triumph in the 
person of the favourite over their hereditary 
enemies, the English, Henry Fox, Ialifax, 
and Mansfleld were represented 28 Bute’s 
faithful henchmen. Comparisons were os- 
tentatiously deprecated between George IIT 
and Idward ITI, between the Princess 
Dowager of Wales and Queen Isabella, be- 
tween Bute ond Roger Mortimer, The at- 
tack was reinforced by an adaptation of 
William Mountfort's ‘Tall of ‘Mortimer,’ 
prefaced (16 March 1768) by an ironical 
dodication 10 Bute. Nor did Wilkes dis- 
dain to fly at lower game. Te lampooned 
Tlogarth, quizzed Lord Talbot, the steward 
of the household, and established a reputa- 
tion for spirit by exchanging pistol-shots 
with him on Bagshot Heath F Oct. 1762). 
Ilo satirisad his quondam friend Tashwood, 
tha luckless chancellor of the exchequer, 
whose cider tax proved more damaging to 
the government than the peace of Paria; he 
inaulted Samuel Martin, the secretary to the 
treasury ; he even stooped to cast a jibe at 
Bute’s son, a mera lad, Tho succeeding admi- 
nistration, in which Bute’s influonce was be- 
lieved to bestill paramount, fared even worse 
[eee Grunvitta, Groran]. ‘ North Briton’ 

o. 45 (28 April 1768) dealt with the speech 
from the throne preeetls the xecent ad- 
journment, and characterised a passage in 
which tho peace of Hubertaburg was treatod 
as a consequence of the peace of Paris, as 
‘the most abandoned instance of ministerial 
elfrontery ever attempted to be imposed on 
mankind;’ nay, even insinuated that the 
king had been induced to countenance a 
deliberate lie. The resontmont of the king 
and the court knaw no bounds, and the 
law officers advised that the article was a 
seditioun libel. Proceodings in the ordinary 
course were, however, precluded by the 
anonymity of the publication; and accord- 
ingly the two warrants which wero issued 
yt 1e secretaries of state (Egremont and. 

alifax) for the apprehension of the authors, 
printers, and publishers of the alleged libel 
and the seizure of their papers contained 
the names of the printers only, The secre- 
taries had no higher jurisdiction than jus- 
tices of the peace, and as a justice’s warrant 
was valid only against the persons named 
therein, there was thus in fact no warrant 
under which Wilkes could be legally or- 
rested, The printers were first apprehended, 
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and, on the information of one of them 
‘Wilkes was taken early in the forenoon o 
80 April, on his way from the Temple to hig 
house in Great eons Street, Westminster, 
The officers entered the house with him, and 
Jobn Almon [q. v.] calling about the same 
time, the news was carried to Lord Temple, 
who at once applied for a habeas corpus, 
Wilkes was meanwhile taken before thy 
secretaries, Ile parried their questions and 
protracted the examination until the habeas 
corpus had been granted, There was, how. 
ever, some delay in the actual issue of the 
writ, of which the secretaries took odvan- 
tage by committing Wilkes to the Towor 
under a warrant which directed him to be 
kopt close prisoner. The direction was 
obeyed to the letter, neither his legal ad- 
visers nor the Duke of Grafton nor Lord 
Temple being permitted toseo him. Temple, 
as lord-lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, re. 
ceived the king's express orders to cancel 
‘Wilkes's commission inthe militia, Tle obeyed 
(5 May), and was then himsolf dismissed 
from the lieutenancy (7 May). Wilkes's 
house had meanwhile been thoroughly ran- 
sacked, and his papers, oven the most pri- 
vate and personal, seized. 

There were not wanting precedents (see 
Addit, MSS. 22131-2) which, but for pri- 
viloge of parliament, would havo given a 
colour (though no more) of legality to the 
action of tho secretaries; but the arrest of a 
member of prrliament in such circumstances 
was a very grave matter, and accordingly 
on the return to the writ of habeas corps, 
Lord-chief-justice Pratt discharged Wilkes 
on the ground of privilege (GU May). Actions 
maintained in Wilkes's nome by Lord 
Temple wore at once instituted against Lali. 
fax and under-secretary Wood, the chief 
agent in the seizure of Willes’s papers. ‘Tho 
action against Tlalifax was delayed until 
November 1769 (seo below). The latter 
resulted (G6 Dec.) in a verdict for Wilkes 
with 1,0007. damages. The affair gave rise 
to other successful actions by persons who 
had snflered in a similar way at the hands 
of the government; and thus a procedure 
essentially identical with that in use in 
France under lettres de cachet was finally 
abrogated [see Prarr, Ciurannus, first Gant 
Campun; Murray, Waiuitam, frst Barn 
MANSFIELD). 

Egremont, by whom he had been treated 
superciliously during the examination, 
‘Wilkes resolved to challenge so soon ns he 
should be out of office. In the meantime he 
went to France, where in August he was 
himself challenged by 9 Scottish officer 
(Forbes), who resented the manner in which 
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the Scotch were treated in tha ‘North 
Briton! Wilkes accepted the challenge on 
condition that Egremont should have pre- 
cedence; and this punctilio suspended the 
affair until Egremont’s death (21 Aug.), 
when the Scotchman was no longer forth- 
coming. Wilkes returned to England on 
98 Sept. and renewed his attack on the 
government (12 Nov.) in the ‘ North Briton’ 
(No. 46). Egremont’s successor was Wilkes’s 
old friend Sandwich, but Wilkes gained 
nothing by the change. Sandwich in office 
was 0 diffsrent being from the jolly monk of 
Medmenham. There fell into his hands 
an indecent burlesque of Pope’s ‘TMssay on 
Man,’ entitled ‘An Kgssy on Woman,’ 
dedicated to a fashionable and frail beauty, 
Fonuy Murray, and garnished with notes 
ascribed to Bishop ‘Warburton, ond an 
appendix of blasphomies containing Cai 
alia) en_ obscene pore of the Veni 
Creator Spiritus. Tho work was pseudony- 
mous; but Wilkes’s printers deposed, end 
their evidence was corroborated by some 
of Wilkes’s papers, that it had been printed 
by Wilkes'’s direction at his private press. 
the whole edition consisted of a feats 
copies, of which one or two had been stolen 
by workmen, the rest had remained under 
lock and key. ‘The author appears to have 
been Thomas Potter. A manuscript (neither 
Potter's nor Wilkes’s) of » poem with the 
same titleis in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 80887). It Incks the dodication and 
notes, begins with the words, ‘Awake, my 
Sandwich, and is in fact entirely distinct 
from tho poem inscribed to Fanny Murray, 
of which one of the few extant oxemplars, 
beginning with the words ‘ Awake, ny 
Fanny,’ is in the Dyco Library at the Sou! 
Kensington Musoum, ‘The spurious piece 
was, however, printed under Wilkes's name 
during his lifetime, was not disavowed by 
him, and was thus incautiously accepted hy 
Lord Mahon (Zistory af England from the 
Peace of Utrecht, vy. GG) a3 the original 
poem printed at Wilkes’s pross. Another 
imposture, ascribed on the title-page to 
‘J, W. Sonator’ (in the epilogue ‘Julio 
Wanloyi, Sonator of Lucca’), appeared in 
London in 1768, 4to. 

When parliament met (16 Nov.), the 
House of Lords, on the motion of Sandwich, 
included the essay and ‘ Veni Creator’ in 
one ceneure as a breach of privilege (in at- 
tributing the notes to Warburton) and as an 
obscene and impious libel. On the same day 
the commons, in response to a royal mersa 
conveyed through George Grenville [q, v.], 
consigned the ‘ North Briton ’ (No. 45) to the 
hands of the common hangman to be burned 
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as a seditious libel, Wilkes pleaded his 
privilege, which he oflered to waive in the 
courts of law if it were acknowledged in 
parliament. The house rejected his ofler, 
and resolved that seditious libel was not 
covered by privilege (23, 24 Noy.) The re- 
solutions of the commons were endorsed by 
the lords (1 Dec.), Pitt in the one house, 
and Shelburno in the other, joining in the 
censure upon Wilkes, but maintaining his 
privilege. A strongly worded protest against 
the surrender of so important o security for 
freedom of speech was entered in the lords’ 
journals by Temple and other peers (29 Nov.) 
A dangerous wound in the stomach received 
by Wilkes in a duel with Samuel Martin 
(16 Noy.) enabled him to ayoid appearance 
to a citation by tho Touse of Commons. 
During his convalescence he nailed his 
colours to the mast by issuing from his pri- 
yate press a collective reprint of the ‘North 
Briton.” On the night of U Dec. a Scottish 
lieutenant of marines was arrested in the 
attempt to force an entrance into his house 
with the intention of assaulting him, 
About Christinas Wilkes slipped off for 
Paris. Thenco he transmitted to the speaker, 
Sir John Cust, a medical cortificate of ill- 
health (dated 11 Jan, 1764). The speaker 
read tho certificate to the house, but ob- 
served that it was entirely unauthenticated, 
and Wilkes was thereupon expelled (19 J: va 
A copy of the certificate, duly authenticate 
by two notaries and the British ambassador 
at Paris, Lord Tlextford, which Wilkes sub- 
sequently sunt to the speaker, was ignored ; 
but a motion afixming the illegality of gene- 
ral warrants, in support of which bit exer~ 
ded his full strength, was only defeated by 
a narrow majority (17 Feb.) Willres cx- 
pressed his protitudo to his supporters in ‘A. 
Letter to 1 Noble Member [Temple] of the 
Clubin Albemarle Street’ (London, 12 March 
1764). Meanwhilo, on 21 Feb., he had been 
convicted hefore Mansficld on both charges 
of libel—not a8 author, but as responsible 
for the printing and publication, ‘These 
proceedings ho reviewed in an ‘Address to 
the Electors of Aylesbury’ (dated Paris, 
22 Oct. 1764), aitribating the convictions 
(unjustly) to the partiality of the judge. Ie 
did not apnea to recoive judgment, and was 
outlawed (1 Noy.) 

In Paris Wilkes was received by D'TIol- 
bach and Diderot as a brother in arms. He 
was also countenanced by the French court, 
and made a figure in the salons. He lodged 
at first at the Hétel de Saxe, aflerwards in 
theRue St. Nicaise, where he lived during the 

ter part of 1764 with o courtesan named 
orradini, in whom he discovered all the 
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after performing the lest, offices of friendship 
for Ohurchill at Boulogne, he travelled in 
Italy, spending part of the carnival of 1765 
with Winckelmann ot Rome, and three 
months (April to June) at Naples. There 
he became intimate with James Boswell. 
During his stay inTtaly, Wilkes trifled with 
a projected ‘ History of ingland ’ (sec infra), 
and an edition of the works of Churchill, 
who had made him his literary executor. 
Deserted by his mistress, he recrossed tho 
Alps in July, passing a day (24 J uly) at the 
Grande Chartreuse, where he recorded his 
favourable impression of the monks in the 
visitors’ book, Atthe monastery he fellin with 
Lord Abingdon [see Bortrn, WILLoUGHBY, 
fourth Ear. or Antrapon), with whom he 
visited Voltaire at Ferney. In the autumnhe 
returned to Paris, and esinblished himself in 
the Rue dos Saints Péres. French society 
‘was uncongonial to him, and he felt tho 
pressure of pecutiary embarrassment. Ilis 
pen brought him in little. His habits were 
extravagant; his daughter's education, which 
he would on no account neglect, was expon- 
sive; and in anticipation of his oullawry he 
had scttlod his entire property upon her, 
Tle was largely beholden to Lord Templo 
and the Rockingham whigs for the means 
of subsistence, He also appears io have 
received occasional subventions from the 
French government ( Walpoliana, i.2; Gatt- 
TARDHT, Mémoires sur la Chevalitre D'Eon, p. 
186). On the return of the whigs to power 
he had hopes of obtaining a pardon and a 
a or place; but a visit: to London in 
ay 1766 disillusioned him, and he returned 
to Paris, There, on Chatham’s accession tu 
power, he was encouraged by Colonol Fitz- 
roy, brother of the Duke of Grafton, to rely 
upon Grafton’s intorost in the administration 
of which he was the nominal head. To 
therefore revisited London towards the close 
of October and sounded Grafton, hy whom 
he was bidden write to Ohatham. In Chat- 
ham, however, Wilkes had no faith, and ho 
‘waa, moreover, tno proud to solicit. a favour 
from one by whom ho believed himaclf to 
have been neglected in the past. De accord- 
ingly wrote to (trafton (1 Nov.) Grafton, 
by Chatham's advice, ignored his letter, and 
ilkes returned to Paris. There he relieved 
his mind in a lengthy epistle to Grafion 
(12 Dec.), which was published in pamphlet: 
form both in London and in Paris, and wag 
reprinted in Berlin. He continued to reside 
in Paris during the greater portion of 1767, 
working in a desultory way at his history. 
Tho sole result of thesa labours was an ‘ In- 
tyoduction to the History of England, from 


Brunswick Line, published at Londonin 176y, 
4to. The edition of Churchill was abandoned 
[see OxURONILL, OHARLES]. Meanwhile, im. 
patience and impecuniosity determined him 
to end his exile at all costs, and in Decemhey 
he set out once more for England. He tra. 
velled by way of Tolland, made » short stay 
at Leyden, and reached London on 6 Feb, 
1768. He hired a house at the conor of 
Prince’s Court m the immodiate vicinity of 
his former reaidence in Groat George Street, 
‘Westminster, and, being ignored by the go- 
vernment, addressed himself to the king, 
The course he took must have been intended 
as an affront, for instead of presenting a 
petition he made his application for pardon 
by a letter, which his servant handed in at 
Buckingham House (4 March). Of tho letter 
no notice was taken. Atthe subsequent gone- 
ral election he appeared on tho hustings aga 
candidate for the city of Tondon, of which 
his frionds had purchased for him the free. 
dom. He failed to 7 that seat, but was 
yeturned (28 March) for Middlosex by mn 
immense majority. He then surrendored to 
his outlawry in the court of king’s bench, 
and after a formal arrest waa committed by 
Lord Mansfeld to the king's bench prison, 
(27 April). Betweon tho court and the gaol 
he was roscued by the mob, but contrived to 
slip off and continue the journey. From 
his cell bo issued (6 May) ® spirited ad- 
dross to his constituents, and for some 
days his sympathisors congregated in in- 
creasing multitude in tho vicinity of the 
gaol (St. Cteorge’s Fiolds), On 10 May the 
mob was dispersed by a detachmont of foot- 
guards, not without loss of life, The troopa 
were publicly thanked hy tho secretary at 
war (Lord Barrington). On 8 June Wilkes's 
outlawry was reversed by Lord Mansfield on 
a technical point, but ihe prior convictions 
were allirmed, and on 18 Jnno ho waa fen- 
tenced to one year and ton monthw’ imprison- 
ment, exclusive of the time he had already 
spent in gaol, fined 1,000/, and required on 
his discharge to onter into rocopnisances in 
71,0002. with two suretics in 6002, each for his 
good behaviour for seven yoars, Against this 
sentence Wilkes appealed by writ of orror 
to the Houso of Lords. IIe also presented 
to the House of Commons (1-4 Ni bd) aioige 
Sir Joseph Mawbey [q.v.] a petition which 
not only traversed the same ground aa the 
writ of error, but entered at large into the 
merits of his case. Ie was strongly advised 
by Grafton to abandon the petition, but he 
had now declared war @ outrance against 
the government, and he was not the man to 
hesitate, Ie therefore prosued forward the 
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atliamentary proceedings, while he availed 
Pimself of the abundant opportunities which 
the lax rules of the king’s bench prison 
afforded of carrying on the campaign in the 
country. He had succeeded in issuing a 
‘Letter on the Public Conduct of Mr. 
‘Wilkes’ (1 Nov.) and an ‘ Address’ to his 
constituents (3 ov.) Tis next step was to 
rocure an authentic copy of Lord Wey- 
mouth’s instructions to the chairman of the 
Lambeth querter sessions, by which he and 
his brother magisirates were enjoined to 
make prompt use of the military in the event 
of a riot. hese instructions were dated 
17 April, fully three weeks before the ‘mas- 
sacro, as the affair in St. George's Fields 
was now called. Wilkes procured their in- 
sertion, wilh some inflammutory remarks of 
his own, in the “St. James's Chronicle’ of 
10 Dec., and in a subsequent address to his 
constituents (17 Duc.) acknowledged him- 
self responsible for their publication, ‘The 
writ of error was dismissed on 19 Jan. 
1769, and the petition shared the same fate; 
the article in tho ‘St. James's Chronicle’ 
was votud libellous by both houses, and 
Wilkes was apain expelled the Dlonse of 
Commons (4 I'eb.) ‘To give a colour of 
legality to the expulsion, account was taken 
ofall his provious offences aud his present 
osition as & Condemned criminal, ‘The un- 
fairness of this treatmont was ably oxposed 
by George Grenville (now reconciled with 
Lord Temple) in a speech full of cold and 
dispnssionnte constitutionalism, the publica- 
tion of which drew from Wilkes an ungra- 
cious ‘ Letter’ (sea infra) which ruptured 
his relations with Temple for ever. The 
expulsion led to a conilict between the 
electors of Middlusex, who at oncere-vlected 
Wilkoa, and the Tlouso of Commons, which 
not only annullod the return, but resolved 
a Fob.) thut he ‘was and is incapable of 
eing elected a member to serve in this pre- 
sent parliament,’ annulled two aubsequent 
returns, and eventually doclured the beaten 
candidate, Colonel Luttrell, duly elected, 
and falsified {he roturn accordingly (13 April). 
Against these unconstitutional proceedings 
Petitions were preeiie’ to parliument and 
the king. Wilkes found a doughty cham- 
pion in Junius; the government a dull 
apologist in Johnson, to whose ‘False 
Alarm’ Wilkes replied in a spirited ‘ Letter 
to Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’ (London, 1770, 
8vo). The matter was also handled in olher 
ponies {seo Murupity, SiR Winttax). 
m 10 Nov. 1769 Willece’s action against 
Lord Tfalifax, long delayed, in the Art in- 
stance, by Jozal chicune, then by the affect 
of the outlawry, was brought to trial, and 
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resulted in a verdict for Wilkes with 4,000/, 
amages. 

On the formation of Lord North’s admini- 
stration, the opposition made of Wilkes a 
regular cheval de bataille. But a resolution 
that in matters of election the House of 
Commons is bound to judge according to the 
law of the land was defeated in Beh house 
though Chatham joined with the Rocking- 
ham whigs in its support (25 Jan., 9 Feb. 
1770). The ne was revived on Wilkes’s 
discharge (17 April 1770), and Chatham 
prep a bill for his reinstatement (May), 

@ motion was negatived, aud a serious 
conflict between the two houses was thus 
avoided [see Wasson - Wenrworrn, 
Cuarnns, second Marquis oy Rockrnauan]. 
Chatham then suggested an address to the 
king for an immediate dissolution, but faited 
to carry the Rockingham whigs with him. 
Even before his discharge Wilkes had been 
elected (27 Jan. 1769) alderman for the 
ward of Farringdon Without, The city in- 
terest was strongly on his side, and on 
14 March 1770 the lord mayor preaented to 
the king the remonstrance of the livery on 
hisbehalf. [twas contemptuously dismissed, 
and other remonstrances shared the same 
fate. Annual motions on the subject con- 
tinned to be made in the House of Vommans 
during the remainder of the parliament. 

Wilkes had entered the king's bench 
prison a ruined man, IIe left it free from 
embarrassment. This prosperous turn in 
his affairs was due to the liberality of his 
sympathisers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
wisely directed by a commitice of ‘snp- 
an of the bill of rights, over which 

olin TZorne (afterwards Horne Tooke) pre= 
sided [sea Toorz). In cemernne Wilkes’s 
various liabilities the committee disposed of 
upwards of 17,0002 Wilkes had also his 
reward in othor ways: ho was the idol 
of the populace, his portrait was exposed 
in shop windows, decorated trinkets, and 
dangled before alchouses. He was ahle 
to take o villa a6 Fulham and once more 
to live delicately. 1f he had lost his old 
political connection, if the agitation which 
the opposition carried on in his behalf was 
merely designed to vindicate the constitn- 
tion, a civic career was opon to him; and hy 
his election to the office of alderman he had, 
in fact, been invited to stand for thé 
mayorelly. In 1771 the threatened inva- 
sion of a city charter by the bill for em- 
banking Durham Yard (the Adelphi) embit- 
tered the city against parliament and the 
court, Wilkes, of course, ranged himself 
on the side of the malcontents, stonily 
supported Lord-mayor Brass Orosby [q. v.} 
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ih the contest with parliament which arose 
out of the publication of reports of the de- 
bates, and defied with impasity the speaker's 
citation to the bar of the House of Com- 
mins, on the ground that so Jong as his in- 
capacity was maintained he was not within 
the jurisdiction of the hou-e. Jie was 
elected sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
the came year (24 July), and courted popu- 
larity by disallowing the attendance of the 
military at executions. He also discoun- 
tenanced the trying of prisoners in chains 
and the taking of money for admission to 
the court of Old Bailey. On 24 Jan. 1772 
he was presented by the common council 
with 9 silver cup worth 1002, in recognition 
of his services to tho city in the disputo 
about the debates. In this and the follow. 
ing year he was returned at the head of the 
poll for the mayoralty, but was rejected by 
the court of aldermen, The aldermen were 
probably influenced in some degree by the 
attack made upon him by Tlorne Tooke (for 
details see Tooxz, Joun Horn]; but the 
unquestionable services rendered by Wilkos 
to the popular couso insured his clection on 
the third return (8 Oct. 1774). Parliament 
was then just dissolved, and at the ensuing 
general election Wilkes was once moro re- 
turned for Middlesex (29 Oct.) On 2 Dee. 
he took his seat without opposition. Ile 
continued to represent Middlesex through- 
out the remainder of his parliamentary 
career, 

An obelisk in Tudgate Cireus comme- 
morates Wilkes’s mayoralty, Jt coincided 
with the dofinitive aeopan by the govern~ 
meut of the policy of coercing America, 
against which Wilkes presented to the 
king tho remonstrance of the livery on 
10 April 1775, a duty which he discharged 
with such dignity and tact that the king 
was charmed, and confessed that he had 
never known so well bred a lord mayor. In 
Decomber 1779 he was elected to tho office 
of city chamberlain, wluch he held with 
credit for the xest of his life, 

In parliament Wilkes supported the 
scheme of ecunomic reform adopted by the 
Rockingham whigs, but went far beyond 
them by his proposals for the redistribution 
of seats (21 March 1776), which anticipated 
the salient features of the bill introduced by 
Pitt in 1788, Throughout the struggle with 
America he opposed the measures of the 

vernment with vigour and pertinacity. 

mn 28 April 1777 he pleaded the 
claim of the British Musaum io a moro 
liberal treatment by the nation. In 1779 
s March, 20 April) he supported the Dill 
for the relief of dissenting ministers and 
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schoolmasters from the limited subscriptiott 
to the Thirty-nine articles of religion re- 
quired by the Toleration Act. Durmg the 
Gordon riots in June 1780 he was conspi- 
cuous by the firmness and courage with which 
he asserted the authority of the law. On 
the return of the whigs to power the erasure 
from the journals of tho House of Commons 
of the record of his incapacitation, for which 
he had made annual motions since his 1¢- 
entrance into parliament, was at length 
carried (3 May 1782). Ile took o stron 
ling in opposition to Fox’s Mast India bil 
(8 Dec. 1783), and on Pitt's accession to 
pore gave him independent support, but 

woke with him decisively on the impeach~ 
ment of Warren lJastings (9 May 1787), 
Ile did not seek re-election alter the disso- 
lution of 11 June 1790 

In his declining years Wilkes had a villa 
at Sandown, Isle of Wight; and two town 
honses, one in Kensington Gore, the other 
in Grosyenor Square (arash of South Aud- 
ley Street). Ile died, as he had lived, in- 
solvent, at the latter residence on 26 Dec, 
1797, He was interred in Grosvenor Chapel 
without other memorial than a mural tablet 
bearing tho inscription: ‘The Remains of 
John Wilkes, a friend to liborty, born at 
London 17 Oct. 1727 O.8,: died in this 
parish,’ Iie daughter Mary died unmarried 
on 12 March 1802, Willcos had also two 
natural children, a son and a daughter, 

Wilkes was rather abovo the middle 
hoight. lis features wero irregular to the 
point of ugliness, and a squint lent them o 
sinister expression, maliciously exaggerated 
in the cvlobrated caricature by ITogarth (sea 
Catalogue of the Huth Library, v. 17, 48"), 
IIe was paintod by Pine (Cat. Third Loan 
Exhib, No. 878), and with John Glynn and 
Horne Tooke by Houston (Cat, Guelph 
Lnhkib, No. 821); a portrait of Wilkes and 
his daughter was painted by ZoMany (Cat. 
Second Loan Evhid. No. abd), A sketch of 
him in chalks by Earlom is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London; engraved portraits 
aro in the British Museum. 

‘Wilkes had fine manners and on inex- 
haustible fund of wit and humour which 
made his society acceptable even to those 
who, like Gibbon and Johnson, thorough! 
distrusted him (Grnzon, Afise. Worka, rth 
Sheffield, 1887, p. 647.; Doswntn, Life of 
Joknson, od. Birkbeck Ilill, iti, 64-79, 83). 
In his vices he was by no menns singular; 
and his tender affection for hig daughter and 
the constancy of his friondship (piored 
among others by D'Eon, with whom his in- 
timacy, bogun in France, was renewed in 
London and terminatod only by death) are 
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fedeeming traits in his character. Tis frec- 
thinking was only skin-decp; and when to 
Thurlow’s asseveration, ‘ May God forget me 
when I forget my sovereign,’ he muttered 
the retort, ‘God forget you: Ie'll sce you 
damned first,’ there was just a suspicion of 
sincerity in the grim pleasantry. is part 
in public life he played with courage and 
consistency; but there was a deeper sense 
than appeared on the surface in his arch 
denial that he was ever a Wilkite. By nature 
unyuestionably he was no demagogue, but 
a man of fashion and a dilettante; nor did 
he possess the ready cloquence which is 
choracteristic of the born leader of the 
masses. ILis speeches were always carefully 
prepared, and smelt too much of the oil for 
popular effect. Toe retained his dilettan- 
tism, and especially his interest in French 
and Italian literature and painting, to the 
last, Towards the close of his life he con- 
ferred a boon on bibliophiles by two 6édi- 
tions de luxe: () ‘O.V. Catullus. Recensuit 
Johannes Wilkes, Anglus, Londini, 1788, 
Typis Johannis Nichols’ (threo hundred 
copies on ay a hundred on fine 
aper, 410); Scoppiarov Yapaxrijpes 
aca Johannes Wilkes, Oh nalae onan 
Londini, 1790. Typis Johannis Nichols’ 
(three copies on vellum, one hundred on 
fine paper, 4to). Tle made some wa 
with a translation of Anacreon, whi 
was admired by Joseph Warton, but re- 
mained unpublished. Some irifles in verso 
areincluded in ‘Jetters from tho year 1774 
to the year 1706 of John Wilkes, esq., ad- 
dressed to his ee published with pre- 
fatory memoir at London in 1801, 2 vols. 
12mo, Le was oan author of the eng- 
lish version of Boulanger’s posthumous 
‘Recherches sur l’Origins du Despotisme 
Oriental,’ published at Amsterdam under 
the title ‘Lhe Origin and Prograss of Des- 
polism in the Oriental and other Empires 
of Africa, Europe, and America,’ in 1764, 
8ro, The French original had been printed 
in the previous year at his private press, 
Tlis proso is uniformly nervous, idiomatic, 
and lucid. A collection of ‘Epigrams and 
Miscellaneous Poems’ was added to a private 
reprint of the ‘Wssny on Woman’ (London, 
1871, 4ta). 

Besides the two Monitors mentioned above, 
Wilkes appenrs to have written Nos. 340, 
368, 878, and 876-80, The following are 
the principal collective editions of the ‘North 
Briton :’ ‘Nos, 1-46, London, 1763, 2 vols. 
12mo ; ‘Nos. 1-46, with explanatory notes 
and index,’ London, 1763, 8vo; ‘ Nos. 1-45, 
revised and corrected by the author,’ Dublin, 
1766, 2 vols, 12mo; ‘Forty-six numbers com- 
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plete with explanatory notes,and a collection 
of all the proceedings in the [Louse of Com- 
mons and courts of Westminster,’ London, 
1772, 4 vols, 12mo. “With the continuation 
by Bingley, Wilkes had nothing to do. 

_ Collective oditions of Wilkes's ‘Speeches 
in the House of Commons’ appeared at 
London in 1777 and 17886, 8vo, Ilis ‘Speech 
in the TIouse of Commons, 9 May 1787, re- 
specting the Impeachment of Warren Hast~ 
ings, appeared in pamphlet form at London 
in 1787, 8yo. The speeches in which as city 
chamberlain he presented the freedom of the 
city to distinguished pesos are printed in 
* Correspondence of the late John Wilkes 
with his Friends, in which are introduced 
Memoirs of his Life by John Almon,’ Lon- 
don, 1805,4 vols.8vo. ‘The same compilation 
contains the ‘ Tnutroduction to the Iistory of 
England from the Revolution tothe Accession 
of the Brunswick Line,’ and ‘A Supplement 
to the Miscellaneous Works of Mr. Gibbon’ 
(voflections on the i by Gibbon of 





office under Lord North 

Wilkes himself edited ‘Letters betwoen 
the Duke of Grafion, the Earls of I[alifax 
and Egremont, Chatham, Temple, Talbot, 
Baron Botetourt, Right Won, Tear Bilson 
Legge, Right Hon. Sir John Cust, bart., Mr. 
Oharles Churchill, Monsieur Voltaire, tho 
Abbé Winckelmann, and John Wilkes, Esq. 
With Ss Henetony Noe 1769, 12mo; also 
‘A Letter to the Right Ion, Georgo Gren- 
ville occasioned by the publication of the 
speech ho made in the Ilouse of Commons 
on the motion for expelling Mr. Wilkes, 
Friday, Feb, 8, 1760, to which is added A 
Letter on the Public Conduct of Mr, Wilkes 
first published Nov. 1, 1768, With an 
Appendix,’ London, 1769, 8vo, ‘The Con- 
troversial Lettors of John Wilkes, Esq., the 
Rey, John Dorne, and their principal ad- 
herents: with o supplement containing 
material anonymous pieces,’ appeared at Lon- 
don in 1771, 12mo (cf, the Letters of Junius, 
Nos. 1-liv and the private correspondence), 
Wilkes's divries, with fragments of auto- 
biography and much inedited correspondence 
at other papers, are in Additional MSS, 
80865-88 ; ot her miscellaneous remains ara 
scattered through Additional MSS, 12114, 
27777-8, 27925, 20176-7, 20194; cf. Addi- 
tional MSS. 82048 #f, 161 et seq., 88053 f, 
817; Egerton MS, 2186, 1% 29, 49; and 
Btowe MS. 872; also Hist. MSS, Comm. 2nd 
Rep, App. p. 63, 8rd Rep. App. pp. 124, 228, 
4] du Bap: An yp. 397 ee .y 5th Rep, 


» DP 
. p. 257, 10 TR . App. pp. 857, 4138-1 
ia Rep: hap is ates Gri Retvale Castle 
MSS. ili, 3, 36; 


16th oe App. ii, 869-60, 
From Additional M8, 80865 Mr. W. F, 
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Taylor published in 1888 (Harrow, 16mo) 
“Wilkes’s account of his life abroad in 1764-6, 
including his relations with his mistiess 


Corradini. ‘The book is entitled ‘John 
Wilkes, Patriot: an unfinished Autobio- 
graphy.’ 


‘The principal authovities have ulroady been 
in ‘cate, others are as follows: Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, ii. 26, 37, 44; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1667 p. 376, 1667-8 pp. 450, 601, 
1668-9 p. 240; Pepys's Diary, 19 Sept. 1666 ; 
Autobiography of Alexander Carlyle; Nichols’s 
Lit. Aveod, and Muster. ; Gent. Mag. 1761 p. 44, 
1768 pp. 424, 625, 605, 1769 p. 5, 1797 ii 
1077, 1708 i. 77, 1802 i. 285, 1808 ii. 1194, 
1805 ii, 1238; Ann. Reg. 1768 pp. 133-47, 
1786 p. 174, 1766 p, 182, 1768 pp. 88-111, 121 
180, 188, 1771 pp. 59 et seq., 68, 83, 95, 101, 
1772 Chron. p. 131, 1773 Chron, p. 98, 1774 
pp. 165-7,1775 p. 101, Chron. pp. 106-7, 187, 
265, 1780 p 196, 1707 Chron. pp. 68, 869; 
Almon’s Polit, Hog. 1767-8, 1770-72; Comm, 
Journ, xxix. 666, 689, xxxii. 156, 178, 294-8, 
834; Lords’ Journ. xxx. 417, 426-80, xxxii, 
205-48; Parl. Hist. xv. 1854, xvi, 511-96, 876, 
054.78, xvili-xxvi.; Oavendish’a Debates, 1. 
46.-186, 226-37, 401-38, 616-45 ; Tlowoll’s State 
Triala, xix. 982-1176, 1882-1418; Almon’s ITist, 
of the late Minority, vol, 1i., and Anecdotes, i. 6, 
ii, 1-80; Chesterfiold’s Letters, ed. Mahon ; 
D'Eon’s Loisiva, vii, 18, 134; Johnson's Lotters, 
od, Birkbeck Till; Farmor's Plain Truth, being 
# genuine Narrative of ihe Methods made ue 
of to procure a copy of the Essay on Woman 
(1763); Kidgoll’s Genuine and Suceinct Narra- 
tive of a standalous, obscone, and excerdingly 
profane Libel, entitled An Essay on Woman 
(1763); A Complete Collection of tho Gonuine 
Papers, Lettors, &e., in the cuso of John Wilkes, 
sq. (Paris, 1767); The whole Account of John 
Wilkes, Jisy,, from the time of his being chonen 
MP. fur «Aylesbury till his departure into 
¥rance (1768); A Narrative of the Proveedings 
against John Wilkes, leq. (1768); A Collection 
of ull Mr. Wilkos's Addresses to the Gontlomen, 
Clorpy, nn Frecholdors of Mitldienox (1769); 
Finglish Liberty: being a Collection of interest- 
ing Tracts from the years 1762 to 1769, con- 
taining the Private Correspondenco, Lotters, 
Speeches, and Addresses of John Wilkes; Lifo 
and Political Writings of John Whihes, sy. 
(Birmingham, 1769); Walpole’s Memoir of tho 
Reign of George TIT, ed. Le Marchant, rov. Russell 
Barker; Walpole’s Letters, ol. Cunningham; 
Walpole’s Journal of the Reign of Gourge JJI, 
ed, Doran ; Cradock’s Life of John Wilkng, Esq. 
(1778); Grenville Papers, ed. Smith; Warbur- 
ton's Works, Supplement by Kilvort, pp. 223-82; 
Chatham's Qorresp,; Graftou’s Autobiography ; 
Barke’s Works, ad, 1862, ili. 140, 152; Prior’s 
Life of Burke ; Prior's Life of Malone; Stephens’s 
Lifeof Horne Tooke ; Nicholl’s Recollections and 
Reflections; Vitzmaurice’s Life of Shollurne; 
Hasns’s Life of Lord chancellor Hardwicke: 
Wiuckelmann’s Lettres Fam, i, 165, 248, 235, 
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263; Diderot’s Mémoires, ii, 313; Sédgur'g 
Royanme do la Rue Saint-Honoré, p.65; White. 
head’s Poems, od, Thompson, p. xxxni; Wraxall's 
Thst. and Posth. Mem. eu. Wheatley; Butler's 
Reminiscences, 4th ed. i. 78; Georgian Era, i, 312: 
Brougham’s Hist. Skotchea, ard ser, p, 192: 
Dilko's Papers of a Critic; Rogors’s Hist, Clean. 
ings, 2nd per. pp. 181 et son. ; Selby Watson's 
Biographies of Wilkes and Cobbett, and Life of 
Warburton; Frasor Rae’s Wilkos, Sheridan, 
Fox; Fitzgoruld’s Life of Wilkes and Lifo of 
Boswell; Sharpe's London and the Kingdom, ili, 
71 et Beg. 5 London’s Rull of Fame, pp. 17 et Beg; 
Gregory's John Wilkes: a Politieul Roformar of 
the Kighteenth Century ; Notes and Quories, Ind 
sor, i, 867, 4th ser, v. 47, 6th ser, viti, 226, xii, 
462; Adolphus’s Ilist. of England; Bisset’s 
Hist. of the Reign of George IIL; Massoy’s Hist, 
of England; Martin's Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books; [alkett and Ining’s Dict. of 
Anon. and Preudon. Lit.; Lowndens Bibliogn, 
Manual, ed, Bohn; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. MR, 


‘WILKES, RICLARD (1691-1760), an- 
tiquary and physician, born at Willenhall in 
Statfordshive on 16 March 1690-1, waa tho 
eldest son of Richard Wilkes (16-1740) 
of Willenhall by his wifo Lucratia (d,24 July 
i youngest daughter of Jonas Asteley 
of Woodoaion, Stalfordshire, [lo was edu. 
ented at Trentham nud at Sulton in War- 
wirkshire, aud enterod St. John’s Colloge, 
Cambridge, on 18 March 1700-10, being ad- 
mitted a scholar in 1710. On 6 April 1711 
he commencod attending tho lociwres of 
Nicholas Saunderson [q. v.], afterwards Lu- 
cusinn professor of mathematics, and formed 
a close friendship with him, Ile graduated 
B.A. in January 1713-14 and M.A, in 1717, 
and was elocted a follow of St. John’s on 
2l Jan. 1716-17. On 4 July 1718 ho was 
chosun Linncro lecturer at tho college, Te 
took deacon’s ordors, but, finding no profer- 
ment, he hogan to practise physic at Wol- 
verhampton in l'ebruary 1720, rosignod his 
fellowship in 1728, and becume ominent in 
his profession (of Nteitots, Zdustr. af Litera 
ture, iii. 275). In 1726 ho vocvived o for 
tune with his first wife, and sot{led on hia 
patornal estate, wher ho died in 1760, and 
was buried at Bilston on 4 March, 

Io was twico marviod: first, on 24 June 
1725, to Rachel, daughter of Roland Man- 
love of Leigh's Ilill, Abbot’s Bromley, in 
Staffordshire, She died in May 1786, and 
in October he married Wrances (d. 24 Dec, 
1798), daughter of Sir John Wrottesley, 
bart., and widow of I[vigham Bendish of 
Hast. Flom in Essex. Ile fad no issue, and 
was succeeded in his estate by his cousin, 
Thomas Unett. 

Tis portrait, ongraved by Granger, is in 
Shaw’s ‘ Tlistory of Staffordshire,’ 
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Wilkes was the author of: 1. ‘A Treatise 
on Dropsy,’ Loudon, 1780, 8vo; new edit. 
1777. 2, ‘A Letter to the Gentlemen, 
Farmers, and Graziors of the Ooanty of Staf- 
fordshire on the Treatment of the Distemper 
now prevalent among Iorned Cattle, and 
jts Prevention and Cure,’ London, 1748, 8vo. 
He contemplated a new edition of Butler's 
‘Hudibras,’ for which he made notes, and 
wrote part of a history of Staffordshire, 
which is preserved in manuscriptin the Salt 
Library, together with a transcription by 
Captain Fernyhough, made in 1882, It was 
discovered by Stebbing Shaw [q. v.] in 1792, 
and incorporated by him in his ‘History of 
Staffordshire. Several letters, written be- 
tween 1746 and 1755, from Wilkes to Charles 
Lyttelton [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Car- 
liale, are preserved in the British Museum 
(Stowe ALS. 753, 1f. 70, 212, 248, 286), 

[Shaw’s Tlist. of Staffordshire, 1798-1801, 
vol. i, prafaca, vol. ii, pt. i, pp. LL7-9, 204; 
Simmy’s Bibliotheca Stafford. 1894; Bakor's 
Hist. of St. John’s Coll. 1869, i. 803, ii, 1008 ; 
Admissions Lo St. John’s Coll, 1893, i a 
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WILKES, Sin THOMAS (1515 P~1598), 
diplomatist, born about 1615, is said hy 
Wond (Fasti, i. 188) to have been a native 
of Sussox. The Oxford registers do not 
supply his father’s name, and the family 
oveurs in many counties and in many 
forms, such as Wikes, Wylkes, Weokes, 
Wyckos, and other variations. A. Ltichard 
Wilkes (@. 1566) was master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridgo, from 1618 to 1653 
(Coornr, Athence Cantabr. i. 162, 648); 0 
Thomas Wilkes represented Chippenham 
in the ‘reformation’ parliament of 1520-35 
(Official Return of Alembers of Parl.i. 870), 
and another Thomas Wilkes, haberdasher, of 
London, was fined 2002 in 1641 for refusing 
to servo as shoriif (Waroruniny, Chron. il, 
51-4), Tho diplomatist commenced in 1564 
to travel on the continent, and after spending 
eight years in vance, Germany, and Italy, 
he returned to England and settled at Ox- 
ford, where in 1472 he became probationer- 
fellow of All Souls’, peas B.A, in 
February 1572-8 (Wilkos’s statemont in 
Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1501-4, p. 398; 
Reg, Univ, Oxon, U1. iii, 26), Qn 19 March 
following Dr. Valentine Dale [q. v.], an ex- 
fellow of All Souls’, was appointed ombas- 
sador to France, and he invited Wilkes to 
bacome his secretary. Some objection to 
his absence waa raised by the fellows on the 
ground that Wilkes was ‘nota follow, only 
a probationer ;’ but a letter from the privy 
council, sent on 24 May at Dale's request, 
produced the requisite license of absence 
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(Cal. State Papers, For. 1579-4, No, 904; 
Acts P, C. 1571-5, p. 107; Lansdowne ALS. 
892, £, 201). 

From the first Wilkes was cmployed on 
important and delicato negotiations at Paria, 
In April 1574 he was instructed by Eliza- 
beth to convey assurances of her support to 
Henry of Navarre and the Duc TA lanein, 
who had been arrested by the queen-mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici Cat State Papers, 
For. 1672-4, Nos. 1890, 1395). In July 
Alengon revealed the negotiation to Cathe- 
rine, who would have arrested Wilkes but 
for the intervention of the king of Navarre; 
as it was, Wilkes had to leave France, 
andon 10 July Catherine wrote to Eliza- 
both bitterly accusing him of instigating 
Alengon and Navarre to rebel. Elizabeth, 
as usual, throw the whole evant on 
her agent; and in August sent Wilkes back 
to Catherine with an order ‘to clear him- 
self or never see hor face again.’ Ie had 
an interview with Catherine at Lyons on 
7Sopt., and attempted to allay her suspicions, 
Tle was allowed to remainin France, though 
he distrusted Catherine and was alarmed for 
his barat (i. Nos, 1510 sqq.; Harl. AS, 
1582, f. 13). 

In Febrnary 1674-6 Wilkes was sum- 
monod to Jingland, where, on the 16th, be 
recoived ‘letters and instructions to Count 
Frederick, palatine of the Rhine ;’ the object 
of this secret embassy was io induce the 
elector to send an army into France in aid 
of eau under Qondé, He returned 
in April, but in August was again sent to 
Heidelberg to accompany the elector’s in- 
vading army. Refore it started Wilkes was 
requested by the elector and Condé to lay 
their Le in person before Elizabeth (7h. 
1674-7, Nos. 27, 60; Hatfield MSS. ii. 
119, et Having accomplished. this mis- 
sion, Wilkes returned to Gormany and fol- 
lowed tho invading army into France, being 
‘mounted and armed at his own chargo’ 
(Cul. State Papers, Dom. 1691-4, p. 899). 
He remained with tho Tuguenot army dur- 
ing its various movements until the conclu- 
sion of poace between Catherine and the 
Iiuguenois in June 1576 (2. For, 1674-7, 
Nos, 801, 811); he then returned to Ing- 
land with the commendations of Condé and 
Alengon, and. on 18 July was, sworn one of 
the four clerks of the privy council (Aare 
P. 0. 1675-7, p. 166). Soon afterwards he 
was granted the office of queen’s printer, 
which he sold to Ohristopher Barker (q. v.] 
(cf. Hatjfisid MSS, ii. 187). 

In December 1677 Wilkes was sent on 
another important mission; he was to con- 
yoy to Philip IT ‘a clear and simple stute- 
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ment of Elizoheth’s intentions and designs’ 
in the Netherlands (Cal. Simancas MSS. 
1668-79, pp. 550, 558; Lansd. MS. 982, f. 
201). Ife was to represent that the queen's 
efforts had been always directed towards 
keeping the Netherlands loyal to Philip, 
but that the only remedy was conciliation 
and the recall of Don John of Austria. If 
Philip adopted these recommendations, 
Elizabeth would join with him in putting 
down the rebels; but if not, she would not 
be able to refrain from helping thom, 
‘Wilkes was received with moro considora~ 
tion than might have been expected, but 
the only reply ho got was that Mendoza, 
the new ambassador to England, would 
bring Philip's answer. ‘Wilkes roturned hy 
way of France,reaching England on 16 Fob, 
1577-8 (Watsinatam's ‘Diary’ in Canden 
Miscellany, iv. 85; Cal. State Papers, Veue- 
tian, 1658-80, No. U98, Dom. Addenda, 
1664-77, pp. 632-3), Ont April he was 
sent to Don John to offer Elizaboth’s media- 
tion betweon him aud the Notherlands and 
advocate a cessation of hostilities; in casn 
of rofuselhe was Lo threaten that she would 
give all tho aid in her power to the insur- 
genie, On theway he conferred at Antworp 
with the Princo of Orange and the conncil 
of state. Don John refused tho proffered 
mediation, and on 29 April Wilkes returned 
ee Cal, Stmancas MSS. 1568-70, pp. 673, 

For the next seven ycars Wilkes was 
occupied in matters of domestic policy. In 
January 1678-0 on agreement wos made 
between the four clerks of the privy council 
by which each clerk should only bo in at~ 
tendance for six months in tho year, 
Wilkes's months being May-August and 
November-December. In October 1581 ho 
‘was employed in examining prisoners in tho 
Yower, and in March 1581-2, as a reward 
for his services, the queen induced tho 
warden and fellows of \Vinchester Collego 
to grant her, in Wilkes’s behalf, a lease of 
the parsonage and rectory of Downton, 
Wiltshire; they reluctantly agreed Lo this 
singular proposal on condition that it was 
not made a precedent (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1581-90, p. 47; Hoaru, Modern 
Wilts, vol. iii, ‘Downton, pp. 32-5), 
Wilkes appointed as his vicar his cousin, 
Tr. William Wilkes (2, 1687), fellow of 
Merton Oolloge, and afterwards chaplain to 
TJamesI, and author of ‘Obedience, ar Ecclo- 
siastical Union’ foe 1605, 8vo), and 
of ‘A Second Memento for See 
(London, 1608, 8vo} (see Woon, Athena, ii. 
46-7; Foster, Alwnnt Oxon, 1600-1714; 
Broputgx, Mem, gf Merton, pp. 270-2; 
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Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1691-4, p. 189), 
In November 1683 he was staying with Sir 
Thomas Lucy at Charlecote inguiring into 
the conspiracy of Somerville, Aan and 
Tiall, and on 26 Oct. 168-4 he was returned 
to parliament for Downton. 

July 1686 Wilkes was sent to roport 
on the state of ihe Netherlands. Leicoster 
had urged the selection of as wise e politi. 
cian. ag could be found for this importont 
mission, and on 7 Aug. he wrote: ‘ Wylkes 
hath oxecedingly wisely and wel behaved 
himsolf. Tor majestio doth not know what 
a. iowel she hath of him. Iwould I suffered 
a great payne 1 had such a one to join with. 
all hore’ (Leycester Corresp. pp. 360, 388), 
Wilkes roturned to England early in Sop. 
tember, but he was immediately selocted to 
succecd Ienry Killigrow as English mem. 
ber of the council of sinie of the Nethar- 
lands (26, p. 482; Acta 2. C. 1586-7, p. 20; 
his instructions aro in Cotton, ALY. Galba 
ex. 79, and Addit, AUS, 14028, f, 66), “Ale 
ways ready to follow the camp and to face 
the gung and drums with equanimity, and 
ondowed beside with keon political insight, 
he was more compotent than most men {to 
unravel the confused sloin of Nethorland 
polities’ (Movnur, United Netherlands, ii, 
90), Hoe was strongly in favour of breakin, 
ontiroly with Spain and of Elizabeth's 
aecoptance of the soversignty of the Nether 
lands; a ‘Discourse’ which hoe wrote in 
Ace 1687 against tho proposod treaty 
with Philip, urging that ‘ the true policy of 
England is to maintain the indepondeneo of 
the United Provinces, ig oxtant in the re 
cord ollice (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 158l- 
1600, p, 439), But ho camo into collision 
with Burneyeld by saving tho lilo of ‘the 
violent democrat and Calyinist’ Reingaull, 
and by maintaining Twicestor’s authorily as 
governor (Morsay, ii, 107 9., 221-5). Leis 
cester ill requited this service ; ho quurrelled 
with all his subordinates, Buckhurst, Sir 
John Nortis, and othere, and his enmity to 
‘Wilkes was expecially bitter bocauso Wilkes 
had made a very candid exposure of Leices- 
tor’s mistakes and intrigues in his reports to 
the English government. In consequence 
Loicester cirenlatod malicious roports to tho 
offect that Wilkes had spoken evil of Burgh- 
Jey and Davison. The suspicious proceed- 
ings of Sir William Sitoulay (16-48-1630) 
{g- v.] and Rowland Yorke [q. v.], Elizabeth's 
parsimony, her support of Lalanatir in his 
mnost foolish acts, and the hatred of Leicester, 
determined Wilkes to leave the Notherlands 
with Sir John Norris in July 1687, On 
their arrival in England Norris waa for- 
hidden the qncon’s presence, and Wilkes 
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yas thrown into the Fleat prison, ‘ Surely,’ 
wrote Leicester, ‘there was never a faleer 
erenture, @ more seditious wretch, than 
Wilkes. He is a villain, a devil, without 
faith or religion’ ee il, 160-5, 185-7, 
995-7, 252, 277-9). 

Wilkes did not remain in prison long, but 
the queen’s displisene forbade his resuming 
his Duties as clerk of the council. In Ja- 
auary 1687~8,and again on 13 July, he peti- 
tioned for restoration to favour (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1681-90, pp. 457, 602). In 
August he was sent on a mission to Alexan- 
der of Parma (Acts P, C. 1688, p. 218), and 
on 29 Oot, he was returned to parliament for 
Southampton. The death of Leicesicr ra- 
moved his bitiorest foe, and on 4 Aug, 1589 
ho sesumed his uae as clerk of the council 
(ib, 1589-90, p. 11). In May 1590 he was 
again_sent to the Netherlands to ronew and 
amend tha iroaties with England (instruc- 
tions in Co¢éon. MS. Galba D, vii, 181, 143). 
IIe remained thoro four months, making 
yatious proporals to the atales and receiving 
their answera in Octohor (/Zarl, ALS. 287, 
ff, 166, 178, 176, 179, 183 ; Counts, Letters 
and Memorials, i, 301-16), On 1 Jon. 
1690-1 it was roported that he was to be 
sworn sceretary of stato (Ziat, ALS, Cumm. 
4th Rep. app. p. 335). Vom March to July 
1692 he was employed in an embassy io 
Trance to obtain somo towns in _guaranica 
for the help sent to Tenvy of Navarre by 
Blizabeth ; during this mission Henry, re- 
memboring Wilkes’s carly services, knighted 
him, On 19 Feb, 1502-3 he was returned 
to parliament for Southampton, and in July 
ho was onco more sont to tho French king 
‘to dissuade him from vavolé in religion, 
and, in case his conversion should be por- 
formed, to doal with him for n continuanes 
of his conjunction with her majesty against 
Spain, and for matters concerning her troops 
in Brittany, in which negotiation be obtained 
an alliance with her majesty, offensive and 
dofonsivo, against the king of Spain’ (Cai. 
State Papers, Vom. 1691-4, pp. 890-400; 
instructions in Cofton, M8. Ont. Hi, ix. 85- 
41), In September Ui0d ho was solectad 
for an important embassy to the archduko 
at Brussels ‘ relaiing to the Spanish power 
iu the Netherlands;’ ho waa also 10 com- 
plain of the trensona of Dr, Lopez and others, 
and to domancd the exiradition of Sir Wil- 
lism Stanley, Charles Pagot, Molt, Gifford, 
and Dy, Worthington, On 14 Oct, the arch- 
duka granted him a passport, couched in 
auch terms that on tho 30th the English 
eouncil declined to procoed with the nego- 
tiation, This seems to have bowen a pretext, 
tho reyl reason being tho hgstility of the 
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Dutch and French to Elizsbath’s proposals 
(see Cotton, MS. Vespnaian C, viii, 234-40 ; 
Hatfield MSS, v. 11-12, 19). 

For the next three years Wilkes was occu- 
pied with his duties as clerk to the council 
and matters of domestic policy, but in Fo- 
bruary 1597-8 he was des; ntchod on another 
embassy with Sir Robert Cecil to the French 
king (instructions in Cotton. MS, Julius F, 
vi, 94). They landed at Dieppe and pro- 
ceeded to Rouen, where Wilkes, who had 
been ill for some time, diod on 2 March 
1697-8 (Coutins, Letters and Memorials, 
ii, 9-4), leaving a widow, Mergaret, daughter 
of Ambroso Smith of London, by his wifo 
Joan, danghtor of John Ooe of Coggeshall, 
Essex (Vist. Leicestershire, 1619, p. 66). In 
addition to Wilkes’s voluminous despatches 
in the record office, Cottonian and other 
manuscripts in the British Museum, he wrote 
‘A. Briofe and Summary Tractate shewing 
what apyperteineth to the Place, Dignity, and 
Ollice of a councellourof estate ina Monarch: 
or other Commonwealth,’ dedicated to Sir 
TNobort Cecil, and extant in British Museum 
Stowo MS, 287, 
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‘WILKIE, Sm DAVID (1785~1841), 
ainter, was born at Cults, on the banks of 
Ridon Water, in_tho county of Fito, on 
18 Nov. 1785. Tie came of an old Mid- 
lothian stock, being the third son of David 
‘Wilkie, minister of Cults. His mother, a 
third wife, was Isabetla, daughter of James 
Lister, farmer, of Pitlessie Mill, about a mile 
fvom Cults. ‘“Wilkie’s artistic bias was mani- 
festalmostfromhisinfancy. Ie‘coulddraw; 
he says of himself, ‘before he could rend, and 
paint beforo hecould spell ;’and he began early 
toadorn the wallsof his nursery with rude car- 
toons, and to scraw) upon the floor primitive 
portraits in chalk of the visitors to the manse 
ar the adjoining kirk, Soon he went on to 
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note thestrange figures of the high road, the 
broken soldiera and sailors, the pedlars, the 
beggars, and to transfer their pictures to a 
little book he carried in his pocket. At seven 
or thereabouts he waa sent to school at: Pit- 
lessie, where he continued his studies of 
character. Upon the after-report of his 
achoolfellows he was quiet and kindly, bad 
at games, but ready to look on amused, ‘his 
hands in his pouches,’ and much inclined to 
‘lie @ groufe on the ground with hia slate 
and pencil, making queer drawings’ (Cun- 
winaraM, Lifa, 1848, i. 18). Sometimes his 
studies would be portraits of his school- 
mates, to be trucked agninat pens or marbles, 
At the commencement of 1797 he left Pit- 
lessie for Keitle, two miles further up the 
Eden, and herve he remained fifteen or 
eighteen months under Jubn Strachan [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of Toronto. Strachan de- 
seribes hia pupil as ‘the most singular 
scholar he ever afientpted to teach,’ and 
suys that ‘although quiet and demure, he 
had an eye and an ear lor all tho idle mis- 
chief that was in hand’ (7d. i. 14), At Kettle 
he learned something of weaving and shoc- 
meking, and developed @ mechanical turn 
for making models of mills and carriages. 
A sketeh-boolk of this dule gives evidence 
of hia ruling passion, but alfords litle indi- 
cation of his future bent. Tt includes a por- 
trait of himself, in which he 1 shown as 
“round-faced, and somewhat chubby.’ 

His father would doubtless have preferred 
that his son should follow his own calling. 
But by the time the boy was fourteen his 
family had reluctantly convinced themselves 
that his heart was set on painting, Equipped 
with an introduction from the Warl of Leven 
to Cleorge Thomson [q. Ye the secretary of 
the Trustees’ Academy of Design, he set out 
in November1700 for Hdinburgh. The speci- 
mena of hia powers which he carried with 
him for credentials were not considered re- 
markable, and his patron had to interveno 
in order to secure his admission io the school, 
then presided over by John Graham (1751- 
1817) [q. v.) Young Wilkie established him- 
self up two pair of stairs in Nicholson Streat, 
aud straightway began the (to him) novel ex- 
alee of drawing from the antique. Ilis 

rat efforts were apparently only moderately 
successful, for there is a pleasant legend that 
® matter-of-fact Cults elder being shown one 
of the boy's performances failed to recognise 
its resemblance to o human foot, ‘A foot! 
it’s mair like o fluke’ [i.e a pounder said 
this candid critic. But it is recorded that 
the young artist was already remarkable for 
an unusual determination to know every- 
thing ebout the objects which he drew, a 
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matter of no small importance. Among his 
fellow-students were John Burnet (q. v. 
afterwards one of the most succossful of his 
engravers, and Sir William Allan [q, v4 
In the St. James's Square Acade ilkig 
was not without successes. One of hia pic. 
tures was a scene from ‘Macheth;’ another, 
which genet him a ten-guinea premium, 
depicted ‘Calisto in the Bath of Diana,’ sub. 
jecta which scom unexpected preludes to tha 
‘Rent Day’ and the ‘Ponny Wedding,’ But 
through all these casays his art was progress. 
ing in ils foregone direction. His applica 
tion was intense, bis cultus of the cast and 
life unwearied, and at ‘brystes, fairs, and 
market. pluces ’ he was always industrious} 
furnishing his ‘study of imagination, 

While at tho Trustees’ Academy he made 
somo progress in purtrait-painting, miniatura 
and otherwise; and he executed two small 
illustrative pictures, one borrowed from Allan 
Ramsay's ‘Gontle Shepherd, the other from 
the ‘Douglas’ of John Tome, But in 1804 
he finally tool Jeave of the Mdinburgh school 
and returned to Oults, to begin almost in. 
mediately, with a cheat of drawers for easel 
and a larger canvas than hithorto, his first 
important composition. He had hositated 
between a country fair and a Held preach. 
ing, but ultimately decided upon the ficsher 

@ had his models ronnd about him on the 
countryside, and into ‘ Pitlessie Fair, as it 
‘war ultimately called, he introduced several 
members of his own family, Tis father in 
particular, who was represented talking to 
& publican, was only ingeniously consoled 
for that equivocal proceeding by tho sug. 
Sieben that he was warning the other to 

wep a decorous house. ‘ Pitleasio Fair’ 
bronght grent local renown to the youug 
artist ut the manse, and a discerning apae- 
wife predicted that as there had been p Sir 
David Lindsay in poviry, an in painting thore 
would be a Sir David Wilkio. What was 
more to the point, Wilkio sold his work to 
a Fife gentleman, Mr. Kinnear of Kinloch, 
for 262. Ife then tried his fortame as a por- 
trait-painter at Aberdeen and two or three 
other places with small sanecess, and on 
20 May 1805 he embarked in a Loith packet 
boat for London. With him he carried for 
sale a small picture onlled tho ‘Bounty 
Money; or, the Village Recruit,’ which he 
had painted at Cults, 

By this timo he was in his tweuticth yaar. 
After a ey, sojourn in Aldgate ha 
established himself in the parlour of « coal- 
merchant at No. 8 Norton Brent (now Bols- 
over Street), Portland Road. Ile had some 
letters of introduction, ono of which, from Sir 
Goorge Sandilands toOaleb Whitefoord[q.v,) 
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is printed in the ‘Whitefoord Papers,’ 1898 
p. 260-1), and prompted a later picture. 
Ti was too early in the year for him to begin 
his studies as a probationer at the academy, 
put with the assistance of a Charing Cross 
dealer he somewhat increased his small 
funds by selling the ‘ Village Recruit’ for 
Gl, Shortly after he began his attendance' 
at the academy, gaining his admission with 
a drawing from the Niobe. At Somerset 
Fiouse he speedily made frionds, He was 
introduced to Fuseli, soon to ba the new 
keeper: to Flaxman, Nollekens, and West; 
and he found sym athetlic contemporaries of 
his own age in John Jackson, Mulready, 
William Collins, and Haydon, the last not 
entirely well disposed at the outset to the 
‘raw, tall, pele, queer,’ and quiet Scotsman, 
with ‘something in him,’ of whose advant 
he was apprised, Hut ITaydon soon found 
that Willkie, who, os he told a friend, was 
convineed that ‘no picture could possess 
real merit unless it was a just representa- 
{ion of nature,’ would not interfere with his 
own ambitions as a history painter, aud the 
pair specdity became fust friends. Mean- 
while Wilkio passed from the condition of 
robationer to that of student, attended 
Bell's lectures on anatomy, and got to work 
upon 8 new picture, of which he had alrealy 
made a preliminary study at Jdinburgh. 
By the instrumentulity of a friend, Mr. 
Stodart, the pianoforte-muker of Golden 
Hquare, this oflort, ‘The Village Politicians,’ 
was brought to thenotice of the Marl of Mans- 
fleld, who agreed, not very definitely, to pnr- 
chase it, when completed, for the modest sum 
of fifteen guincas, By March 1806it wasall but 
fished, und Lord Mulgrave and Sir George 
Teaumont, to whom ib was praised un- 
thusinatically by Jackson, immediately gave 
Wilkie commissions, When ultimately it 
found its way to the walla of the academy, 
it was the picture of the year. Crowds sur- 
rounded it at all times, and various ollers 
were made to the artist by would-be pur- 
chasera, Lord Mansfleld, however, held to 
his bargain, though, alter some unseemly 
ho ling, he eventually paid Wilkie a sum 
af Bie Os. 


With this success no one soamed to have 
heen more gonuinely astonished than the 
artist himself, and Maydon, in his ‘ Auto- 
biography’ (Taxron, Life, 1858, 1.43), gives 
anamusingaccountof his ten of the first 
favourablo press notices, Buthis even noture 
was not unduly exalted by his good fortune, 
one result. of which, according to the above 
authority, wasthe despatch of a consignment 
of femalo fuery to his mother and sisters at 
Culta, Presently he set to work vigorously 
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upon Sir Gone Beaumont's commission, 
‘The Blind Fiddler’ (afterwards presented b 
its owner to the National Gallory), whic 
was finished in 1806, and exhibited in 1807, 
nes success which could not be quali- 
fied by the highly coloured classic subjects 
which, according to report, academicjeslousy 
had thoughtfully hung on either side of it. 
Shortly after the opening of the exhibition 
Wilkie went to Cults, where hefellill. But 
he was back again in October, working eagerly 
ot new and old commissions. One of these, 
‘ Alfred in the Neat Herd’s Cottage,’1807, for 
the historical collection of Mr, Alexander Da-~ 
vison, is now in the Northbrook Gallery; 
another was ‘The Card Players’ (1808), 
puinted for the Duke of Gloucester; a third, 
‘The Rent Day’ (1808), for Lord Mulgrave, 
for whom he had algo executed a ‘Sunday 
Morning’ (1806). Other pictures executed 
about thistime were ‘The Jew's Harp’ (1808 
for Mr, Annesley, ‘The Cut Tinges' (1800) 
for Mr, Whitbread, and ‘A Sick Lady visited 
by her Physician’ (1809), which was bought 
bythe Marquis of Lansdowne, Commissions, 
indeed, seemed to have poured in upon him, 
‘T believe I do not exaggerate when T say 
that I have at least forty pictures bespoke,’ 
he told his brother John in India, By No- 
veuber 1809 ho had been elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy. Tis home was now 
at Sol’s Row, Hampstead Roud, where he 
resided until he removed to 84 Great Port- 
land Street, Cavendish Square. By this time 
his circle of acquaintances was extensive. 
We hear of his visits, either professional or 
friendly, to various country seats, In 1808 
he is painting the Marchioness of Lansdowne 
at Southampton Castle; later on he is at 
Coleorton with Sir George Beanmont, or 
touting in Devonshire with Taydon, 

In 1810 he prepared for exhibition, but, 
did not exhibit, a picturo called ‘The Man 
with a Girl’s Cap; or, the Wardrobe Ran- 
sacked,’ the reason for its withdrawal bein 
apparently the fear entertained by the council 
of the academy that it would fail 10 sustain 
his reputation m this line agaivat the rivalry 
of Edward Bird [q.v.] But at the close of 
Soptember in the previous year he had begun 
one of his most ambitious canvases, ‘I'he 
Alchouses Door,’ later known as ‘The Village 
Festival,’ and now in the National Gallery, 
for which it wes acquired by parliament in 
1824, with the rest of the Angerstein col- 
lection, Upon this he laboured for some 
months. Then he fell ill pobely from over- 
work, He was caret ly tended by Dr. 
Baillie, migrating for his convalescence to 
thehouse of his physician’ssister, Miss Joanna 
Baillie, at Windmill Hill, Hampstead, Op 
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11 Feb, 1811 he was elected a royal aca- 
demician, and in this yaar exhibited two 
pictures, ‘A Ifumorous Scene’ and ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gamekeeper.’ In May of the fol- 
lowing year the ‘ Alehouse Door’ was exhi- 
bited, with a number of other pictures, in a 
separate Wilkie exhibition, at No. 87 Pall 
Mall, In addition to ‘ Pitlessie Fair’ and a 
number of pictures which had appeared on 
the scademy walls, this included several 
studies and original sketches. Although 
it advanced his reputation, it was not a 
financial success, and before the month was 
out the artist had to pay 32). in order to 
yelease the ‘Village Jestival, which had 
been unfairly seized for rent owing by a pre- 
vious tenant of theroom, This incident, it 
was said, gaye rise to the subsequent and 
more successful painting known as‘ Distrain- 
ing for Rent.’ But perhaps one of the most 
interesting circumstances in connection with 
this enterprise was the announcement in the 
catalogue that Abraham Raimbach [q. v.] 
was engraving the ‘ Village Politicians.’ 

Atthe end of 1812 (1 Dec.) Wilkie's father 
died, and in Angust 1813 his mother ond 
his sister Helen joined him in London at 
94 Lower Phillimore Place, Kensington, o 
house which he had taken in 1818, and where 
he continued to reside until 1894. In 1818 
he exhibited ‘Blind Man’s Buff) and was 
engaged on ‘ The Bagpiper ;’ ‘Duncan Gray; 
or the Refusal, and the reminiscence of his 
first visit to Oaleb Whitefoord, ‘The Lotter 
of Iniroduction,’ which now belongs to Mr. 
Ralph Brocklebank. The last two figured 
in the exhibition of 1814, after which he set 
out on a visit to Paris with Ilaydon, duly 
chronicled by the latter, with much graphic 
description of his companion’s queer Scutch 
cautions and wonderments. ‘The greatest 
oddity’ in that Paris of oddities, according 
to Haydon, ‘was unquestionably David 
Wilkie. His horrible French, his strange, 
tottering, feeble, pale look; his carrying 
about his prints to malo bargains with print- 
sellers, hia resolute determination nover to 
Jeave the restaurants till ho had got all his 
change right to a ceutime, his long disputes 
about sous and demi-sous with the dame du 
comptatr, whilst madame tried to chent him, 
and as sho pressed her pretty ringed fingers 
on his arm without making the least im- 
orig her “ Mais, Monsieur!” ond his 

eotch “ Mais, Madame!” were worthy of 
a (Taxtor, Life of LHaydon, 18538, i, 
54), 

At the beginning of July they returned 
to England, and to‘ Distraining for Rent,’ of 
which the genesis has been piven. It was 
finished in this year, and bought for six 
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hundred guineas by the British Institution, 
who exhibited itin 1815. In the sama yegp 
Wilkie visited Brighton with Haydon, Buy; 
a more important tour was that which he 
took in the autumn of 1816 to the Nether 
lands with Raimbach, who engraved ‘Dig. 
training for Ront” It was upon this oceg- 
sion that Wilkie had the odd experience of 
repeating at Calais the misadventure of Wil. 
liam Hogarth [q,v.} Te, too, was arresied for 
aketching Calais gate, and carried before the 
mayor, by whom he was politely dismissed, 
He atill solicited subscribers to tha engeay- 
ings of his pictures wherever he went, as 
at Paris; but it may be assumed that the 
Dutch and Flemish schools of paintin 
interested him more nearly than the gal- 
lories of tho Louvre, At all oventa, his 
letters to Haydon were declared to be ‘full 
of fresh and close observation,’ which could 
scarcely have been said of his French diary, 
Scotland was the scene of his holiday 
wanderings in 1817, Tlore he became ne. 
quainted with Tyr. Chalmora, and was in- 
vited to Abbotaford by Scott, then writing 
‘Nob Roy.’ ‘I haye my hand in the mortar. 
tub, but 1 havo a chamber in the wall for 
ou, besides a most hearty welcome, | 
ve also one or two old joclios with ono 
foot in the grave, and lnow of & herd’s hut 
or two tottering to the fall, which you will 
find picturesque, said the Shirrn, Another 
notability hs met was James IWogg (1770- 
1835) (q. v.], who was ploased to find him go 
youngaman, At Abbotsford Wilkie painted 
oe Sir Adam Terguson) the Scott family in 
© garb of south-comntry pearnnia, This 
worl: was exhibited in 1818, at tho closo of 
which year he comploied for the prince 
regent one of his most nore oflorta, ‘Tha 
Scotch, or Penny Wodding? now in the 
royal collection. ‘Tha Reading of the Will’ 
(at the Pinacothel: at Munich) and several 
smallor pictures followed. Meanwhile, the 
indefatigable artist was slowly carrying for- 
ward a larger work, which had been com- 
missioned by the Dulko of Wellington, ‘The 
‘Waicrloo Gazotte; or, the Ohelaoa Pen- 
sionors reading the Gazelto of the Battle of 
Waterloo, begun in 1817 and finished in 
1821. It appears from Willrie’s ‘Journal’ 
that it cost him ‘full sixtcon months’ con- 
stant work,’ and the duke paid him twelva 
hundred guineas, characteristioally counting 
out the money himself to the artist in 
banknotes. The picture was exhibited in 
1822, making nearly as much stir as Water- 
loo itself. According to tho painter's critics, 
it marks a second manner in his work,  tran- 
silion from tho influence of Teniors to the 
influence of Ostade, T July 1822 he want 
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again to Scotland, then borsing with ex 
tation of the arrivalof George IV. ‘Wilkie 
pbegen making studies for a picture of John 
Knox preaching, and he also collected the 
materials for o memento of the ‘King’s 
Fntrance to Holyrood.’ The preparation 
of these two pictures occupied him for some 
time to come; the former being finished only 
jn 1882, the latter in 1830. But in 1823 he 
exhibited a portrait of the Duke of York, 
and another of his own special subjects, 
‘The Parish DBendlo,’ bequeathed to the 
National Gallery in 1864 by Lord Colborne, 
whose commission it was, It is a further 
transition picture as to style, but also one 
of the finest of his works, Other efforts 
which followed the ‘Parish Beadle’ in 1828 
were ‘ The GentleShepherd ; or, the Cottage 
Toilet,’‘ Smugglers offerin Tun Goods for 
Sale,’ and ‘The Fighland amily.’ The last 
named was also the last picture he exhibited 
before he left England in 1826, 

He wagat Edinburgh collecting materials 
for John Knox at the end of 1824, and was 


royally entertained by the Mdinburgh ar 
tists, But he was summoned hastily to Lon- 


don by his mother's illnesa, and failed to 
reach it before she died, His mother’s death 
was followed by that of an elder brother, 
James, who not long before had retwned 
from Connda broken in health and means, 
Close upon this second bereavement came, 
eatly in 1826, tidings of the death in India 
of his eldest brother, John, a soldier; and, 
to crown. all, his favourite sister, TTelen, lost 
her fiancé on tho day before her intended 
matringe, These things, besides sorrow, 
meant money cares for Willtie; and his 
health, never that of a robust man, failed 
under the strain, Paris anc the Louvre, and 
even Talma, proved powerless to restore his 
energies, and he turned his face to Italy, 
visiting Florence, Rome, and Naples in suc- 
cession, sending many pleasant letters to 
English friends concerning his travelling 
impressions, social and artistic. But mis- 
fortune followed him sbrond. His print- 
sellera, IIurst & Robinson, became bank- 
rupt, and health refused to return, Le 
visited Herculanemn and Pompeii, wrote a 
note to Chantrey from the crater of Vesu- 
vius, wandered on to Bologna, Parma, Padua, 
Venica, then to Munich (where, with some 
iifficulty, ha was permitted to inspect in the 
Bavarian palace his own ‘Reading the Will’), 
Dreaden, &c., gravitating at the ane of 1826 
to Rome once more, in time to eat a Christ- 
mas haggis with Severn the artist, and to be 
feated Inter (16 Jan, 1827) by the Scottish 
artresidents of theimperial city. In the sum- 
mer of 1827 hia heaith was sullicjently esta- 
VOL, XXf. 
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blished to allow him to paint; and ot Geneva 
he set to work upon the ‘Princess Doria 
washing Pilgrims’ Feet” Irom Switzerland 
he procoeded to Spain, the Spain that hence- 
forth so powerfully influenced his style, At 
Madrid in seven months he painted no 
fewer than four pictures, two of which 
were ‘The Maid of Saragossa’ and the 
‘Guerilla Council of War.’ When in May 
1828 he left Madrid, Titian, Velasquez, and 
Murillo had become his chief models, It is 
possible, as alleged by many, that his health 
made the minute finish of theDutch method 
no longer congenial to him; but the ‘un- 
poached game preserve of Europe,’ as he 
styled the art-riches of Spain, must also 
count for much in directing the new deyelop- 
mont of his genins, 

Ife was aguin in London in June 1898, 
after a three years’ absence, talking enthu- 
sinstically of Spanish and Italian art, and 
undervaluing his enylier successes, In the 
exhibition of 1829 wore eight pictures in 
the new tasie, the ‘Princess Doria,’ the 
‘ Muid of Savegossa,’ the ‘ Cuerilla Council, 
the‘ Pifferari,’ and four others—one a por- 
trait (the Earl of Kellie). Criticism was 
freely bestowed upon this fresh departure. 
But the artist had made up his mind on the 
subject, and Ceorge IV bought four of the 
best pictures. The ‘Entrance to Molyrood’ 
was resumed and finished; and he flung 
himself with ardour inio the ‘Prenching of 
Knox before the Lords of the Congregation, 
LO June 1659, which was exhibited in 1832, 
andis now in the National Gallery, havin 
been purchased in 1871 with the Peel col- 
lection. In 1880 he was made painter in 
ordinary at the death of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, retaining this office under William IV 
and Victoria. He escaped being elected pre- 
sident ofthe Royal Academy inthe same year, 
that post being offered to Sir Martin Archer 
Shee (q, v.}, who in some respects was better 
filied for the decorative part of the duties, 
Wilkie’s more important pictures for the next 
few years may be briefly enumerated, They 
aro ‘Columbus’ and ‘ TheFirst Harring,’ 1835 
(National Gallery); ‘ Peep-o’Day Hey 
Cabin,’ 1886 (National Gallery) ; ‘The Duke 
of Wellington writing a Despatch,’ ate 
and the Popein Conference at Fontaineblean,’ 
both 1886; and ‘Sir David Baird discovering 
the Body of peo Saib/ 1889. In June1836 
he wasImighted. A yoar Inter he moved from 
Phillimore Place to Vicarage Place, Kensing- 
ton, where he builta ‘beau ideal of a studio,’ 
In 1839 he went to Scotland again to collect 
the materiel for a new Knox; but got no 
further than a sketch, now in the Scottish 
Academy, Jn 1840 he had eight pictures 
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in the exhibition, but at the close of the 
ear he once more left England; this time 
her theeast, going through Molland and Ger- 
many to Constantinople (where ie pasted & 
portrait of the young sultan, Abdul Medjid), 
and thence to Jerusalem, which he reached 
on 27 Feb. 1841. His letters show that he 
fully recognised in the Holy Land a further 
field for artistic inspiration, In April he 
left Jerusalem on his homeward journey, 
reaching Alexandria on the 26th. At Alex- 
andria he painted the famous Pacha Mehemet 
Ali. Then on 26 May he started home once 
more. But he died suddenly on the morn- 
ing of 1 June 1841, shortly after leaving Gi- 
braltar, and, on account of the quarantine 
regalations, was buried at sea in 86° 20’ 
north latitude and 6° 42’ west longitude—an 
incident which has been malloc com- 
memorated by the brush of Joseph Mallord 
William Turner [q. v.] 

Wilkie was unmarried, In character he 
was modest, frugal, and ceremonious, but 
extremely lovable and highly esteomed by 
mauy friends. He began itfe almost in- 
stinctively as & genre painter of the Dutch 
school; he developed in later life into a hie- 
tory and portrait panies whose work was 
tanpely influenced by his sity of art in ttaly 
and Spain. Roughly speaking, his wor! 
may be divided into that executed before 
and after 1825 ; but there are distinct stages 
in his development through both of these 
periods, At the National Gallery a com- 
parison of the ‘Blind Fiddler’ with the 
© Parish Beadle, and then of thesa with the 
‘Preaching of Knox’ ond Peep-o’Day Bee 
Cabin,’ will illustrate the evolution of hi 
manner better than pages of description. 
lis different styles have each their adyo- 
cates; but it is probable that the best 
examples of his earlier period will longest 
retain their popularity. His works have 
been sympathetically engraved by Burnet, 
Raimbach, Sharpe, and others, 

There is a portrait of Wilkie, by himself, 
at twenty-nine, in the National Portrait 
Gallery of London. Another, which repre- 
sents him in 1840, aged 55, was exhibited ot 
the Guelph Exhibition of 1891 by Colonel 
David Wilkie, There are two portraits in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery—one 
by Six William Beechey, bequeathed by Dr. 

unter of Woodbank, near Largs; and an- 
other, presented by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
of Wilkie and his mother, painted. by him- 
pelf in 1803, 

(The standard authority for Wilkie’s Life ia 
Allen Cunningham’s Biography, 3 vols. 1843. 
Thera is also a brief memoir by his engraver, 
Baimbach, jn thaf writer's Memoirs ‘and Beeol. 
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lectiona (privately printed), 1848. See aleo 
Memoits of the Life of Collins, 1848 ; Tom Tay- 
lor's Life of Haydon, 1868; Redgrave’s Dict, of 
Artists; Heaton's Continuation of Cunningham's 
Lives, vol. iii. ; and for an admirable compuzrison 
of Wilkie and Hogarth, Hazlitt’s Lectures on tha 
Comie Writers, 1841, pp. 274-311.] A, D. 


WILKIE, WILLIAM (1721-1772), ‘the 
Scottish Tomer,’ son of James Wilkie, a for. 
mer, was born at Fichlin, parish of Dalmeny, 
Midlothian, on 6 Oct. 1721. Tle waseducated 
at Dalmeny parish school and Edinburgh 
University, having among his college con- 
temporerios John Home, David ume, Wil- 
liam Robertaon,and Adan Smith. Lis father 
dying during his curriculum, he succeeded to 

© unexpired lease of o farm at Fishery’ 
Tryste, near Edinburgh. his he carried on 
in the interests of his three sisters and him- 
self, prosecuting at the sawe time his studies 
for the ministry of the church of Scotland, 
Licensed as @ preacher by the presbytery of 
Linlithgow on 20 May 1746, he combined, 
while waiting for 1 charge, the pursuits of 
literature and scientific agriculture. On 
17 May 1753 he was appointed, under the 
patronage of the Harlof Lauderdale, assistant 
to John Guthrie, pariah minister of Ratho, 
Midlothian, on whose death in 1766 he became 
sole incumbent. ITis learning and his ab- 
stracted moods—his occasionally omitting, 
for instance, to put off his hat before enter- 
ing the pulpit—sumewhat marred the suc- 
cess of his pastorate, In 1769 he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural philosophy at 
St. Androws, where he did sound work, 
devoting his leisure to successful experi- 
ments in moorland farming. Robert Fer- 
gussun, one of his students, eulogises him in 
a memorial eclogue (Turavsson, Poems, p. 
20, ed. Grosort), In 1766 the university of 
St. Andrews conferred on Willie the hono- 
rary degree of D.D, Subject to ague, he 
weakened his constitution by excessive cloth- 
ing and absurd sleeping arrangements, Ha 
died on 10 Uct, 1772, 

Regarded by his college friends as the 
ablest of the distinguished students of his 
day (Maoxunzin, Life of John Home), Wilkie 
continued to impress later contemporaries by 
his originslity, remarkable attainmonts, and 
conversational power, and to shock thom by 
his eccentricity and slovenly habits (cf, Loox~ 
wart, Life of Scott, v. 25, ed. 1887), Meet- 
ing him of Alexander Oarlyle’s in 1759, 
Charles Townsheng (1725-1767) (q. v.] can- 
sidered that no man of his acquaintance ‘ ap- 
proached so near the two extremes of a god 
and a brute’ (Autobiography of Dr. Alem 
ander Carlyle, chap. x. p. 894), Credited 
with parsimony, Wilkie was neveftheless 
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charitable without ostentation. He had, he 
said, learned economy through his having 
‘shaken hands with poverty up to the v 
elbow.’ Athis death he left property wort! 


8,0002. . 
In 1757 Wilkie published ‘The Epi- 
miad,’ in nine books, based on the fourth 

ok of the ‘Iliad, and written in heroic 

couplets in the manner of Pope's ‘ Homer,’ 

To a second edition in 1759 he appended an 

ingenious apologetic ‘ Dream in the mannor 

of Spenser, On the appearance of this edi- 
tion Tlume warmly eulogised ‘The Epigo- 
nied’ in a letter to the ‘Critical Review, 
complaining that the journal had nedaly 
depreciated the poem when first published. 

Wilkie has no genuine right to be called 

‘the Scottish Homer,’ but aso mere achieve- 

ment in verse his ‘ epic’ is creditable; it has 

a fair measure of fluency, its imagery is apt 

and strong, and it is brightened by occasional 

felicities of phrase, descriptive epithet, and 
antithetical delincation. In 1788 Wilkie 
published a small volume of sixteen ‘Fables,’ 
in iambic tetrameter reminiscent of Gay, 
with an added pithy and pointed ‘ Dialogue 
between the Author and a Friend’ in dex- 
terous horoics, Tha sixteenth fabla, ‘The 

Hare and the Partan’ [ie rel is a notable 

exercise in the vernacular of Midlothian. 
be sea English Pooty; Anderson’s Bri- 

tish Posts; Lives of the Svottish Povts, by tho 

Society of Ancient. Scots, pt. iv.; Hew Seott’s 

Hasti cel, Seot. i, 110; Chambers's Biogr, Dict. 

of Eminent Seoismen ; Grosart’s edition of Fer- 

os Poems, and his Robert Fergusson in 


, 


mous Scots Series, 1898.] T. B 


WILKIN, SIMON (1790-1862), editor 
of the ‘ Works of Sir Thomas Browne,’ born 
at Costessey (Cossey), Norfolk, in 1790, was 
son of William Willrin and his wife Cucilia 
Lucy, daughter of William Jacomb of Lon- 
don, Losing his fathor in 1799, he wont to 
reside at Norwich with his guardian, Joseph 
Kinghorn [q. vb who superintended his 
education. [Te “became proficient both in 
ancient and modorn languages and in general 
literature. ‘When of age he came into an 
ample fortune, and devoted himeelf largely 
to naturel history, especially entomology, 
and his fine collaction of ingucts ultimately 
came into the posscasion of the Zoological 
Society, Tle was elected o fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and « member of the Wer- 
narian Society of Edinburgh. Through the 
disastrous failure of large paper mills with 
which he was connected he lost his Property, 
and soon after established himself in Norwich 
ag a printer aud publisher, greatly ruisi 
the character of the Norwich press, an 
issuing some very erudite works, In 1895 
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he published a ‘Catalogue of the Public 
Library and City Library of Norwich,’ Nor- 
wich, 8vo. is edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s works occupied the loisure of thir- 
teen years, and he spared no pains in the 
collation of manuscripts and early editions 
so as to produce the best possible text; also 
inthe examination and utilisation of Browne's 
vast correspondence in the libraries of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian. Tha 
work, which was published in 1886 in four 
volumes (London, 8vo), and was reisaned in 
Bohbu’s ‘ Library’ in 1862 (8 vols.), was pro- 
nounced by Robert Sonthey to be ‘ the best 
reprint in the English language.’ 
ilkin was the means of establishing the 
Norfolk and Norwich Literary Institution, 
as well as the museum which now holds a 
foremost rank among provincial collections, 
Fe also wrote the catechisms on the use of 
the globes for Pinnocl's series of ‘Catechisma’ 
(2 parts, Norwich, 1823-6, 12mo), and con- 
tributed the introductory chapter and illus- 
trative noles to the life of his guardian, 
entitled ‘Joseph Kinghorn of Norwich: a 
Memoir, by Martin Hood Wilkin,’ Norwich, 
1855, 8vo. 
In 1826 Wilkin married Emma, daughter 
of John Onley of Cossey, and in the letter 
art of his life he removed to London, resid- 
ing at Elompstead until his death on 38 J uly 
1862, [He was buried ot his native villege 
of Cossvy. 
[ Wilkin’s Works in Brit, Mus, Library; Athe- 
noeum, 1862, ii, 182; private information, 
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WILKINS, Srmn OMARLES (1749?- 
18868), ovientalist, born at Frome, Somerset, 
in 1740 (or in 1750, for contemporar 
authorities differ aa to his age at death), 
was the son of Walter Wilkins of that 
town, und his wife Martha Wray, niece of 
Robert Bateman Wray [y. v.] the engraver. 
In 1770 he proceeded to Bengal in the ser- 
vice of the Mast India Company as a writer, 
and became superintendent of the company’s 
factories at Muldah, ‘ About 1778,’ he writes, 
his ‘curiosity was excited by the example of 
his friend Mr. Talhed to commence the 
study of the Sanskrit’ (see Tanwep, Na- 
wHanrot Brassny]|. The vernaculars he had 
of course peuy studied, and he also took 
up Persian. His first important work was 

6 leading part which he played in osta- 
becrear (also in 1778) a printing-press for 
oriental languages. Here he was not only 
organiser, but also (in the words of Halhed) 
‘metallurgist, engraver, founder, and printer’ 
of types four alphabets so elaborate and dis- 
tine} from oneanother os Bengali and Persian. 
He also co-operated with Sir William _ ‘ones 
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Edition of Richardson's “ Persion, Arabic 
and English Dictionary,”’ 1806. 6. ¢ Grom. 
mar of the Sanskrita Language,’ commenced 
in India, continued at Tawkhurst,and finally 
issued mainly for use at ILaileybury in 1808, 
6, ‘Radicals of the Sanskrita Language’ 
(from ancient sources), 1815. He also com. 
piled in 1798 o catalogue of Sir William 
Jones’s manuscripts, 

Gont, Mag. 1836, ii. 97-8 ; English Cyclop, 
and Penny Cyclopmdi; Annual Register for 
1836; Oontenary volume Asistic Soc, Bengal ; 
letters in Journal Amor. Oriental Socloty, 1880, 
vol. x.; prefaccs to Sir W. Jonos’s Sucontala, 
and to Wilkins’s Sanskrita Grammar] ©. B, 


WILKINS, DAVID (1686-1745), 
acholar, was born of Prussian parentage in 
1685, Tis true name was Wilke, which ha 
latinised as Wilkius, and thon anglicised 
into Wilkins, a name already renowned in 
the person of Jchn Wilkins [q. v.], bishop 
of Chester. IIo led for some years the 
life of a migratory student, visiting Berlin, 
Rome, Vienna, Paria, Amsterdam, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. Oxford denied him tha 
M.A. degree (23 May 1712); but at Cam- 
bridge he was created 1.D, in October 
1717, and appointed lord almonaer's pro- 
fessor of Arabic in 1724. Besides Arabic 
he was versed in the Hebrow, Choldaie, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Anglo-Saxon tongues 
—a width of erudition purchasod by a 
cerlain want of accuracy, Wilkins was 
ordained in the church of England, ond 
found a patron in Archbishop Wake, who 
made him in 1715 librarian at) Lambeth 
Palace, and rewarded his services with the 
Kentish rectories of Mongehom Parva 
(30 April 1716) and Great Ohart (12 Sept. 
1719), both of which he yesigned upon his 
collation in November 1719 to the rectories 
of Ifadleigh and Monks Eleigh, Suffolk, and 
the placo of joint commissary of the archi- 
episcopal deanory of Bocking, Essex, In 
the same yoar he was appointed (21 Nov.) 
domestic chaplain to the primate, T'o these 

referments were added the twolfth prebend 
in tho church of Canterbury (26 Jan, 1720- 
1721) and the archdeaconry of Suffolk 
(19 Dec. 1724), On 18 Jan, 1719-20 he 
was elected F.S.A, 

Wilkins died at Iladicigh on 6 Sept, 1746. 
Ilis remains were interred in the chancel of 
Hadleigh church, ILis portrait is in Lam- 
beth Palace library. He married on 15 Nov. 
1726, Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
fifth lord Fairfax, of Leeds Castle, Kent, by 
whom he left no issue. She died on 21 Ma 
1760. Her brother Robert (afterwar 
seventh Lord Faivfax) is supposed to have 





















[q. v.] in the foundation of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. Leaving India for health 
in 1786, he resided for a time at Bath, oc- 
cupied with translations from the Sans- 
kvit; and later on at Hawkhurst, where 
he commenced the formation of a fount 
ot Nagari type for printing Sanskrit, 
But in 1800 he re-entered the servico 
of the East India Company as librarian, 
an office then established mainly for the 
custody of oriental manuscripts taken at 
Seringapatam and elsewhere. On the 
ostablishment in 1805 of the company's 
college at Haileybury he accepted the 
offices of examiner and visitor, and con- 
tinued the duties without any intermission 
up to his death in London on 18 May 1836; 
he was interred at ‘the chapel in Portland 
Town,’ lis portrait was painted in later 
life by J. , Middleton, and a mezzotint by 
J. Sartain was published in 1880, 

Wilkins wns tiice marriad, and left threo 
daughters, one of them boing married to the 
numismatist, William Marsden (1764-1836) 


‘ vi 

Ie hine's literary achievements were re- 
cognised by his buing elected F.R.S. on 
19 June 1788, and created D,O.L. Oxon. in 
1805; whilo in 1825 the Royal Society of 
Literature awarded him their medal as 
*princops litteraturea Sansevito.’ Ie was 
knighted in 1833, and was also an associate 
of the Institut, de France. 

Wilkins was tho first Englishman to gain 
a thorough grasp of Sanskrit, and os anch 
was greatly esteemed (as may bo seon in 
extant correspondence) by Sir William 
Jones, who stated that ‘but for’ Wilkins’s 
‘aid ho would never have learned’ Sanskrit. 
In Indian epigraphy he was espocially o 
pioneer, being the first Huropean to study 
Sanskrit inscriptions, which were unin- 
telligible to ihe pandits of his day. Of five 
antielea by him in the earlier volumes of 
‘ Asiatic Resenrches,’ four are on this snb- 
ject, one of primary importance to the real 

istory of India, which siill hos to be 
written. 

Besides these articles he published the 
following works: 

Translations from the Sanskrit: 1. ‘The 
Bhagavad-gitii, one of the most remarkable 
philosophical poems of the world, issued in 
London in 1786 by the East India Company, 
with an introductory letter by Warren Hast- 
ings (republished in French by J. P. Par- 
yaud, 1787). 2. ‘ Hitopadess,” Bath, 1787, 
3.‘ Story of Sakuntalii, from the Mahibhirata,’ 
1793 (nm ‘Oriental Repertory’), and 1795 
Kectieets)- 


yammatical and Jexical works: 4, ‘New 
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purchased the greater part of Willins’s ma- 
nusevipts. The printed books were dis- 
ersed. 

Wilkins was librarian at Lambeth for 
little more than three years; but during that 
time he improved and completed Gibson’s 
catalogue, and also compiled a separate cata- 
logue of the manuscripts. Ile contributed 
the Latin prefaces to Chamberlayne’s poly- 

lot edition of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
ianner’s ‘Bibliotheca Britannico-Libernice’ 
seo CHAMBDRLAYNE, JouN; and Tannor, 
Tuomas, 1674-1785]. He edited the fol- 
lowing works: (1) ‘Paraphrasis Chaldaica 
in Librum Chronicorum,’ Amsterdam, 1715, 
4to; ‘Novum Testamontum Aigyptium, vulgo 
Copticum,’ Oxford, 1716, dio; * Legos Anglo- 
Saxonices ecclesiastics ct Crviles; aceedunt 
Leges Iidvardi Latinw, Gulielmi Conques- 
toris Jallo-Normanniem, et Hunricil Latinie. 
Subjungitur Domini (enrici Spelmanni Co- 
dex Volerum Atatutorum Reni Anglics quoo 
ab ingressu Guliolmi 1 usque ad annum 
nonum Ifenrici JIT edita sunt. Toti opari 
premittitur Dissertaiio Mpistolaris (+. Nicol- 
soni de Juro Foudali Voterum Saxonum, 
London, 1721, fol.; (2) ‘Johannis Seldeni 
Jurisconsulti Opora omnia tam edita quam 
inedita,” London, 1725, 1726, 3 vols. fol. 
(8) ‘Quinque Libri Moysis Prophet in 

ingua Aigyptia, London, 1781, 410; (4) 
‘Concilia Magne Britannia et Ilibornia o 
fynodo Verolamionsi 4.p, 446 ad Londinen- 
sem A.D. 1717; accedunt Conatitutiones et 
alia ad Historiam Meclesies Anglicancs spec- 
tantia, London, 1787, 4 vols. fol. is sole 
English publication scems to have been a 
‘Sermon preached at tho Consecration of 
Thomas[ Bowers ], Lord Bishop of Chichestor,’ 
London, 1722, 4to. Ilo left in manuscript 
av ‘Tlistorical Account of the Church of 
Vadleigh, which passed inio the possession 
of his successor in the living, Dr. Tanner, 
and an‘ Tistoria Heclesin Alexandrine,” As 
an orientalist Wilkins did laborious pioncer 
work, and the inaccuracy of his echolarship 
wos largely due {o the want of adequate 
apparatus. Tis famo rests chiefly upon. the 
‘ Concilia,’ a magnificent monument of learn- 
ing and industry, oven yet only very par- 
tially superseded by Waddan ond Stubbs’s 
‘Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland,’ Oxford, 
1869-71, 3 vols. 8vo. 


[For covrespondence of and concerning 
Wilkins, soo Thesaur. Epistol. Lacroz. Leipzig, 
1742, 4to; Letters to and from William Nicol- 
son, D.D., ed. Nichola (1809); Addit, MSS, 
6185 f. 212, 6190 ff. 87, 07, 6468 f. 22, 32416 
£,239, 32566, £ 211, 34266, #f 160, 164, 166, 
168; Bodl, Lib, Tanner MS, xxxiii, f, 66; 
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Hist. MSS, Comm. 6th Rep. App. pp. 487-8, 
8th Rep. App. i. 100, iit, 10, 12, Lith Rep. App. 
iv. 191, To tho above-montioned correspon- 
dence may be added a3 authorities: Nicholss 
Lit. Anecd. and Illustr.; Henrne’s Remarks 
and Collections (Oxford Hist. 8oc.)}; Adelung’s 
Mithridates, i, 664; Zedler’s Univ. Lexikon; 
Dirsching’s Hist.-Litt, Handbuch; Russell's Life 
of Cardinal Mezzofanti, ed. 1863, p. 64 ; Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, iv. 186; Gent. Mag. 
1746, p. 602; Chron. List of Soc. of Antig. ; 
Herald and Genonlogist, ed, Nichols, vi. 406; 
Addit. MS, 19088, f. 166; Pigot's Hadleigh 
(Lowestoft, 1860}, p. 205; New und Gen. Biogr. 
Dict. ed. Tooke; Biogr. Univ.; Obalmers’s 
Biogr, Dict.; Rose's Biogr. Dict. ; Quatreméro’s 
Recherches sur Ja Langue et la Littérature de 
VEgypte, p. 80; Bibl. Topogr. Drit, vol. ii. pt. 
iv. p. 72; Le Neve’s Fasti Heol. Angl.; Allen's 
Tlistory of Lambeth, p. 180; ‘odd’s Cat, of the 
Archiepiscopal manuscripts in the library at 
Lambeth Palace, preface; Husted’s Kent (fol.), 
ili, 251, iv, 143, 622; Morant’s Ksex, ii. 389, 
TLowndes’s Bibliographer'y Manual, od. Bohn; 
Brit. Mus. Cut ] J.M.R. 


WILKINS, GEORGE (jf. 1607), 
dramatist and pamphleteer, was a hack- 
writer of small account, whose works and 
career are rendered of inturest by his profes- 
sional sssociation with proat writers of tho 
day. The burial register of tho parish of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, which has been 
consulted ee present writer, attests that 
‘George Wilkins the Poet’ died at Holywell 
Street, Shoreditch, on 19 Aug. 1603, and was 
buried in the churchyard on the same day, 
The entry leaves no doubt that Wilkins ‘ the 
Poot’ was a victim of the plague, Holywell 
Street, whero he lived, was a Javourite place 
of residence at the time for actors and play- 
wrighis, who frequented tho neighbourin 
Curtain Theatre. No other reference to this 
man has beon discovered, and no extant 
writings can be assigned to him. ‘The Poet’ 
George Wilkins may have been father of 
the dramatist and pamphieteer. Ie cannot 
be identical with him, The lotter’s publi- 
cations all appeared at a date subsequent 10 
the burial entry of ‘ the Poet’ in 1608, and 
none of them can be regarded as posthumous 
works, 

The earliest extant book which bore the 
name of George Wilkins on the title-page 
was ‘Three Miseries of Barbary: Plague 
Fauine, Civill Warre. With a relation of 
the death of Mahamet the jate Emperor 
fie. Alimad Al Manstr] and a briefe report 
of the now present Wars betweene the three 
Brothers. Printed by William] I[ones] 
for Ilenry Gosson, and ave to be sold in 
Pater Noster Rowe, at the signe of the 
Sunne’ (Brit, Mus.) The tract (in prose) 
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is without date, and cannot be traced in the 
‘Stationers’ Registers, but it probably ap- 
peared in 1604, In it frequent reference is 
made to the recent plague in London. The 
name of the author, George Wilkins, is sub- 
scribed to a dedication ‘to the right worship- 
fall the whole Com oT Barbery Mer- 
chants.’ Subsequently Wilkins was asso- 
ciated as a playwright with the king’s com~ 
any of actors, of which Shakespeare was a 
eading member. Ile was mainly employed 
in revising old plays or collaborating in new 
ones, The firot extant dzamutic production 
in which Wilkins had a share was ‘The 
Travailes of the three English Brothers, Sir 
Thomas, Sir Anthony, Mr. Robert Shirley. 
As it is now play'd by her Maiestica Ser- 
wants, Printed at London for John Wright,’ 
1607 (Brit. Mus.) The dedication ‘ To 
honours feuonrites, aud the intire friends 
to the familic of the Shorleys, health,’ was 
subseribed ‘John Day, William Rowley, 
George Wilkins” ‘The piece, a very pedes- 
trian performance, is reprinted in Mr. A. IL. 
Bullen’s edition of John Day's ‘Works.’ It 
was licensed for publication ‘as yt was 
layed at the Curien’ on 20 June 1607 
Pasa, Stationers’ Registers, iii. 354), 

In the same year Wilkins eons 
with yot another dramatist, Thomas Dekker, 
in a catchpenny pamphlet in prose, ‘ Seats 
to make you Merie: with the conjuring up 
of Coclt Watt the walking Spirit of New- 

nte) to tell Tales. Unto which is added. 
the miserie of a Prison anda Prisoner. And 
8 Paradox in praise of Sarjeants. Written 
by T. D. and George Wilkins. Tmprintod 
at London by N.O., for Nathanioll Butter,’ 
1607, 4to. An address‘ to the reader’ issub- 
scribed ‘T. D. and G. W.,’ and dwells upon 
the caution of publishers in providing lit era- 
ture for the ‘Paules Churchyard walkers,’ 

A second play produced during the same 
or by the king’s company was apparently 

Wilkine’s unaided handiwork. Ttawas licensed 
for publication on 81 July 1607 (Axann, iii. 
467), and was published under the title 
of ‘The Miseries of Inforst Mariage. As 
it is now playd by his Maiesties Soruants. 
By George Wilkin, London. Printed far 
George Vincent, 1607, 4to (Brit. Mus.) The 
dyama was based on the story of Waltor 
Calverley [q. Vp which served about the 
same time for the plot of a boiter known 
drama, ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy.’ The author- 
ship of ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy, which was 
algo acted by the king's players, was fraudu- 
lently assigned by Thomas Pavier, when he 
published it in 1608, to Shakespeare, Its 
trne author is not kuown, Willins’s drama, 
‘although yery crudely executed, proved 
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nite as popular aa its more powerful riy 
His ‘ Mibeties of Inforst Mariage’ bite 
issued in new editions in 1611, 1699, and 
1687. In 1677 Mrs, Aphra Behn published 
an adaptation of it under the title of ‘The 
Town Fop.’ It was reprinted in all edi- 
tions of Doosley ‘Old Plays,’ and in the 
eoleceee called ‘ Ancient British Drama; 

810. 

About the same pened ns ho was engaged 
on ‘The Miseries of Inforst Mariago,’ Wilkins 
was probably brought into literary rolations 
with the greatest of all his contemporaries, 
Shakespeare. Thore isa likelihood that two 
late Shakespearcan plays, which in their 
present condition are obviously the result 
of collaboration, were based by Shakospoaro 
on the rough and unedifying denfis of 2 
playhouse hack, The greater part of cach 
was compleicly yowritten or reconstructed 
by Shakespeare, The two plays are ‘Timon 
of Athens’ and ‘ Pericles,’ both of which 
came into being in 1608. Many of tho in- 
different passages in ‘Timon of Athens; 
which ary not by Shakespowro, may have 
come from Wilkins’s pen (Delius in Shake- 

care Jahrbuch, 1867), There ia less doubt 
that Wilkins is Jargely responsible for the 
inferior scenes of ‘Pericles,’ To that play 
Shakespuuro coniribuied acts iii, and y., and 
part of iv. which tapether form o self-con- 
tained whole, and do not. combine satisfac- 
torily with the romaining scones, Moat of 
those may safely bo alloticd to Wilkins, 
This trick of ey intorspersing 
rhymo in blank-verse apceches, which is 
characteristic of his ‘Miseries of Tnforst 
Mariago,’ is not: uncommon in the xon- 
Shakespearean parts of ‘Pericles.’ ‘The pre- 
sence of a third hand in ‘Pericles’ has been 
suspected; it is probably that of William 
Rowley, one of Wilkins’s collaborators in 
§The Travailo of tho Three lnglish Brothers’ 
(cf. Nelius in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1808, 
pp. 175-200; Boyle in Transactions af New 
Shakspere Soe, 1880 -6, pt. ii. pp. 328-10), 

The play of ‘ Pericles’ yas published sur- 
replitiously in 1608, Tmmedintely alter- 
wards Wilkins hased on it a novel called 
‘The Painful Adventuros of Pericles, Prynce 
of Tyre, boing the True Iistory of the Play 
of Pericles as it was lately presented hy the 
worthy and ancient Poet, John Gowor. At 
London. Printed by T. P. for Nat. Buster, 
1608, 4to. Two copios of the novel aro in 
existence—ono, imperfect, in the British 
Museum ; the other, complete, in the public 
library of Ziirich. Tho Ziirich copy, which 
was yoprinted at Oldenburg by Profossor 
Tycho Mommsen in 1857, with « preface 
hy John Payne Collier, has the dedication, 
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which is wanting in the British Museum 
copy; it is addressed to ‘Maister Hi 
Fermor, J. P. for Middlesex.’ There is muc 
inthe novel that does not appear in the play, 
put at some points the novel follows the 
play verbatim. Taking advantage of the 
exceptional popularity of the play on the 
stage, Wilkins, a8 an enterprising hack- 
writer, doubtless sought extra profit by 
elaborating a prose vorsion of the plot, 1t 
has been argued that Wilkins's novel was 
undertaken in a spirit of hostility to Shake- 
speare, and was issued in order to diminish 

ablic interest in the play, which, although 
it embodied contributions by Wilkins, was 
published ag Shakespeare’a acle work. But 
the appearance of the novel might not un~ 
naturally be expected to excite additional 
interest in the theatrical representation of 
the piece. In any case, the rivalry betwoen 
the published novel and the published play 
was not destined to cause Shakespeare any 
pecuniary injury. The play of ‘ Periclos, as 
the corrupt text proves, was published sur- 
reptitiously, without Shakespeare’s approval 
or assent, and from the publication he de- 
rived no profit, 


[Tycho Mommsen’s and Collier's Introductions 
to Mommsen’s reprint of Wilkins’s Adventures 
of Periclos, Oldenburg, 1857; Collier’s Biblio- 

sephical Ont,; Ward's Iistory of English 
Dramatic Literature, 1899; Fleay’s Life of 
Shakespeare ; Lee's Life of Shakespeare ; Hleay’s 
Biographical Chronicle of the Stage.] 8. L. 


WILKINS, GEORGE eu 86-1865), 
divine, born at Norwich in 1786, was son of 
William Wilkins (1749~1819), and younger 
brother of William Wilkins [g.v.] Ile was 
educated at Bury St. Edmund’s grammar 
school; thenco, in 1803, he passed to Onins 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A.in 1807, 
M.A, in 1810, and D.D. in 1824. 

In 1808 Wilkins became curate of Pium- 
stead, Thenco he proceeded to Iladleigh 
under Dr. [Tay-Drummond, uncle of the Harl 
of Kinnoull, and married his daughter, Amelia 
Auriol Hay-Drummond, in September 1811, 
having first run away with her to Qretna. 
He became vicar of Lexington on 1 Dec. 
1818, of Lowdham on 19 Jon. 1815, and on 
8 Nov. 1817 of the important parish of St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham, which even then pos- 
sessed. 8 popilation of twenty-sight. thou- 
saud souls, In 1823 he was collated by the 
archbishop of York to the prebendal stall of 
Normanton in Southwell collegiate church. 
Lord Eldon presented him to the rectory of 
Wing in 1827, mainly on the strength of his 
book ‘ Body and Soul,’ and on 24 April 1882 
Wilkins became archdeacon of Nottingham 
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in succession to William Barrow [q. v.] In 
1889 Wilkins resigned all his preferments 
involying cure of souls, and gave himself up 
to an assiduous discharge of his archidia- 
conal duties. He accepted, however, in 1843 
the rectory of Beelsby, Lincolnshire, and 
held it till his death, but never resided 
thera, 

In Nottinghamshire Wilkins worked bard 
for more than half a century, building two 
chapels of ease in Nottingham itself, and 
commencing a third, while he collected 
2,0002 to restore St. Mary’s Church and pro- 
vide sittings for two thousand people. 

Tall, active both in body and mind, and 
of a fine presence, Wilkins was famous for 
his pulpit oratory. The latter part of his 
life was spent at Southwell as Inst canon 
residentiary. There he devoted himself for 
many years to the restoration both of the 
services and the fabric of Southwoll church. 
He died at the Residence, Southwell, 13.Ang. 
1865, and was buried south-east of the 
church, Of his sons, Tenury St. Clair is 
noticed separately ; another son, J, Murray 
Wilkins, was the last rector of Southwell 
aves church before it became a cathe- 

al. 


Wilkins wrote, bosides various sermons, 
charges, letters, and addresses: 1. ‘ Lines 
addressed 10 Mre. Hay Drummond,’ Ifad- 
leigh, 1811, 4to. 2. ‘Llistory of the De- 
struction of Jerusalem as connected with the 
Scripture Prophecies,’ cae 1816, 
8vo. 8, ‘Body and Soul,’ 1822, 8vo (this 

rovoked some controversy, especially with 

vy. J. H. Browne, archdeacon of Bly). 
4. ‘A Briof Harmonised Exposition of the 
Gospel,’ 1823, 8vo, 4.‘ The Villoge Pastor,’ 
1826, 12mo. 6, ‘Three Score Yeaxs and 
Ten,’ 1856, 8vo. 

[Lo Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl, ed. Hardy; 
Foster's Index Ecclesiasticus; Graduati Cantabr. 
1800-84; Nottingham Journal, 14 and 18 Ang. 
1865; Guardian, 16 Ang. 1865; Church Mag. 
December 1840; personal knowledge.} 

M, G. W. 

WILEINS, HENRY ST. CLATR (1828- 
1896), general, son of George Wilkins (1785- 
1866 (ar. archdeacon of Nottingham, was 
born on 8 Dec. 1828, After passing through 
the military collage of the Hast India Cam- 
pany at Addiscombe, he received a commis« 
sion as lieutenant in the Rombay engineers 
on 11 June 1847. The dates of his further 
commissions were: captain, 27 Aug. 1858; 
lioutenant-colonel, 1 March 1867; colonel, 
16 Aug. 1868; major-general, 21 Dec. 1877; 
lieutenant-general, 81 Dec, 1878; general, 
18 Jan, 1882, when he retired on a pension, 

He served. with the field force from Aden 
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against the Arabs in 1858. Ie commanded 
the royal engineers throughout the Abyssi- 
nian cape of 1808, was mentioned in des- 
patehes by Lord Napier of Magdala far his 
‘invaluable and important services during 
the expedition, was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the queen, with the rank of colonel in the 
army, and received the medal. ; 

Au accomplished draughtsman and artist, 
‘Wilkins was employed in architectural and 
engineering works in the public works de- 
psrtment of Indis, and his designs were 
remarkable for thoir fitness and bonuty. 
Among them may he noted: at Aden, the 
restoration of ihe ancient tanks in the Ta- 
wella Valley, dating from about 600 4.D. ; 
at Bombuy, the government and the public 
works secretariats (he also won the first 
prize in a compotition by his design for tho 
éwropean general hospital); at Puna, the 
Sassoon hospital, the Deccan college, the 
Jewish synagogue, and the mensoleum of 
the Sassoon family ; at Bhuj, the palaco of 
the rao of Kach; at Bhejapur, the restora- 
tion and adaptation of ancient buildings to 
the requiremonts of a now stalion. 

Wilkins published ‘Reconnoitring in 
Abyssima,’ 1868, and ‘A ‘Treatise on Moun- 
tain Roads, Live Loads, and Bridges, 1879. 
Tlo was engaged in the revision of tho latter 
work when fs died suddenly, on 15 Yeo. 
1896, at his rosidonco at Queen's Gato, 
South Kensington, Wilkins married, in 
1866, Violet, daughter of Colonel Colin 
Campbell Melntyro, O.B., of the 78th high- 
landers. 

[Royal Engineers Rocords and Professional 
Papers, vol. xvii, (1809); Doxpatches ; Timex, 
December 1806; Memoir hy Gonoial John 
Faller, RE, in Royal Knginoors’ Journal, 
1897.] RIL Y. 

‘WILKINS, JOIN (1611-1672), bishop 
af Chestor, was the son of Waller Wilkins, 
an Oxford poldamith, “a very ingoniose man 
with a very mechanicall head. IIe was 
much for trying of experiments, and his 
hend ran much upon the perpetuall motion,’ 
He married a daughter of John Dod [q. v.] 
‘the decalogist, at whose houso at Jawsloy 
in Northamptonshire John Wilkins was 
horn in 1614. Walter Wilkins appears to 
have died when his son was young, ond 
his widow, by a second marriage, becamo 
the mother of Walter Pope [g. vl 

John Wilkins's enrly education was di- 
rected by his prondfather; he waa thon 
sent to a private school in Oxford kept 
by Edward Sylvester, ‘ithe common drudge 
of the university, whenes, at tho early age 
of thirteen, he was entered at New Inn Ilall 
on 4 May 1627, Migrating to Magdalen 
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oS Se ee 
Vall, whero his tutor was John Tombs 
{a rh he graduated B.A. in 1631 ond MA, 
in 1684. After acting as a {utor at Oaford 
for afew years he took orders, and became in 
1637 vicar of his native parish of Frwsley; 
but, ou realising that he could promote hig 
interests batter by attaching himself to por. 
sons of influence, ho resigned his benofies, 
and became successively privato chaplamn 
to William Fiennes, first viscount Sayo and 
Sele; George, vighth lord Berkeley ; and to 
tho prince palatine, Charles Lowis, nephew 
of Charles [, and elder brother of Prince 
Rupert, who, deprived of his hereditar 

dominions, was residing in Mugland in the 
hope of obtaining ey to recover them, 
Wilkins is said to have been mado his ghap- 
Jain on account of his proficiency in muthe- 
maties,to which and fo scientific pursuits he 
devotad all his Ieisure, Tn (G88 he pub 
lished. anonymously his first work, whorem 
he attempted to prove that (he moon was q 
habitable world. La a subsequent edition ho 
added achapier on the popsibiluy of it being 
reached hy yolitation, A secand wark, shaw. 
ing the probability of tho earth pong a 
planet, appeared in 1610. During lis stay 
m London ay a chaplain he was an active 
promoter of the weekly mectings which, aa 
carly aa LOL, were hold by ‘divers worthy 
persons inquisitive into nafural philosophy 
and othor parts of human lonrning, and par- 
ticularly of what lath been ealled the now 
philosophy or oxperimental philosophy, 
Theaa gatherings of philosophers, the ‘Tn- 
visiblo Ontlopo” of Robert Boylo, wero the 
beginnings of the Royal Soviet y. 

fy uUking adhered to tho parliamentary side 
during tho civil war and tool the covenant, 
In April 1618, having previously qualified 
himoolf by taking his 1). depres, ho was 
mado warden of Wadham College, in the 
place of tha ojected Dr, John Prt, hy the 
vistors appointed by paniinment to reform 
the university of Oxford, He did not gra 
duale DD. Gil 18 Deo, 1610, having heen 
dispensed from taking Unis degre within the 
statulable time ‘in consequence of his al- 
tendance on tho princes eloctor’ Then, or 
at a lator period, Wilkins visited Meidelborg 
to wail upon tho prince, who had boen ro- 
stored to his dominions by tho peace of 
Weal phalia, 

Wilking at onco took a lending position in 
the goyornnient of the univorsity. Te be- 
came a member of the various delogacies and 
committees appointed to carry out the will 
of the party in power. Tis auwhyaription to 
the engagement bad seoured him the sup- 
port of the indepondenta, and on 18 Oct, 
1662 he was made one of the flye commige 
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A, 
sioners named by Cromwell to execute the 


office of chancellor, John Owen and Thomas 
Goodwin being among his colleagues. In 
1656 he increased his influence by marrying 
Robina, widow of Peter French, canon of 
Christ Church, and sistor of Cromwell, from 
whom he obtained a dispensation 1o retain 
his wardenship, in spite of a statute against 
marriage. 

As wardon of Wadham Wilkins exercised 
a wise and )henoficont rule. The college 
quickly became the most flourishing mn the 
university, Tho cavaliers gladly placed their 
gons under the cara of ane who strave to he 
tolerant. Youths of promise were attracted 
by his learning and versatility. During his 
wardonship the college numbered among ils 
alumni Christopher Wren, Soth Ward, John, 
Jord Lovelace, Nir John Denham, Sir Charles 
Sedloy, Thomas Spratt, Samuel Parkor, aud 
William Lloyd. Musical partios were held 
in tho college and foreign artistes welcomed 
thore. Novoral of the London ‘philosophers’ 
having migrated to Oxford, tho week! 
mectings ware resumed wilhin the wardews 
lodgings. ‘J'ho London socicly regularly 
corresponded with the Oxford branch, which 
counted among its members ‘the most in- 
quisitive’ mombors of tho wmiyersity, Pro- 
minont among these wore Seth Ward, 
Robert. Boyle, Sir W. Potty, John Wallis, 
Jonsthan Goddard, ee Bathurst, and 
Uhristophor Wren. Of this brilliant group 
Wilkins was tho centro; and ho descryea, 
more than any other man, {9 bo estermed the 
fountdur of tha Royal Socioty, 

Many royalists were deeply attached to 
Wilkins. ‘Ifo is Jahn Iévelyn’s “doare and 
excellent, friend,” with whom ho anps at ea 
magnificont entevtainmont in Wadham Mall 
(10 Tnly 1651); whom le goos to hear at 
St. Poul’s, whon ho preached in the presby- 
terian fashion hafore the lord mayor (10 Feb, 
1650), and to whom, at Sayes Courl, ho pre- 

1 ? a ; 3, 
sents his “raro burnings glasse.” “Willcins’s 
pervices {o {he university were considerable, 
and Livelyn observes that “ho tooke great 
pains to preserve tho universition from the 
ignorant, sacrilegious Commanders and Sol- 
diors, who would faine hove demolish’d all 
places and persons that protended to learn- 
ing. 

On 8 Sept. 1680 Wilkins resigned the 
wardenship of Wadham on his appointmont, 
by parliamont, on tho pot ition of ih follows, 
to the mastership of Trinity Colloge, Cam- 
bridge (17 Aug. 1650). Ife had been in- 
corporated at Cambridge in 1680; he waa 
reincorporated os D.D. on 18 March 1669, 
At Trinity ‘he revived learning by strict 
examinations at elections; he was much 
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honoured there and heartily loved by all? 





At the Restoration, notwithstanding an 
earnest, pets from the fellows of his 
college, he was deprived of lus mastership, 


which had beon promised to Henry Ferno 
[q.v.] many years before, 

‘Wilkins lost no time in making his peace 
with the royalist party. Tlis moderation and 
gontleness in tho past had secured him many 
powerful friends at court. Ilo was made a 
probendary of York on 11 Aug. 1660, and in 
the same year rector of Craniord, Middlesex; 
and became in 1663 dean of the collegiate 
church of Ripon (cf, Sloane MS, 1826, £40, b; 
thodate of 1608 given elsewhore is wrong); he 
vacated the rectory of Oranford in 1062 on 
being prosouted by the king to tho vicarage 
of St, Lawrence Jewry. Tho became preacher 
to Cray’s Inn in 160L. Ho had to contend 
for au while with the not unnatural dislike 
of Sheldon, tho chief dispenser of tho royal 
preferment ; but, by the intervention of 
Ward, now bishop of Exeter, this was to 
a preat extent removed, In 1066 he was 
made vicar of Polehroak, Northamptonshire, 
in 1607 prehondary and precentor of Exeter, 
and im 1668 prebendary of Chamberlain 
Wood in St, Puntl’s Cathedral. 

During tho early years of Charles 1f's 
roign Willuna took a leading part in the 
foundation of tho Royal Society, The found- 
ing of a ‘Colledge for the promotion of Phy- 
sico-Mai hematicall xporimentall Learning’ 
was discussed ob a meeting ab Gresham's 
Colloge on 28 Noy. 1660, when Wilkins was 
appointed chairman, and.o list of fort y-one 
persons judged likely and fit to join tho de- 
sign was drawn up. At tho next meeting 
tho king’s approval of the scheme was noti~ 
fied, and on 12 Deo, it was resolved that the 
number of the society should be fixed ati 
{ifly-tive. In October 1661 the hing offered 
to become a member, and next joar ihe 
society was incorporated under the namo of 
the ‘Royal Socjoty,’ the charicr of incor- 
poration passing (he great seal on 16 July 
1662. Wilkins was its first secretary. 

Thero are numerous references to Wilkins 
al. this poriod of his life in Hivelyn’sand Pepys's 
‘Diaries! In July 1605 Myelyn writes: 
‘T called nt Durdans, where T found Dr. 
Wilkins, Sir W. Petty, and Mr, Tooke con- 
triving chariots, a wheel for one {o run races 
in, and other mechanical inventions; per- 
hips three such porsona toget her were nol. to 
bo found elsewhere.’ In 1666 Wilhine’s 
yicarage-house, goods, and valuable library, 
as wall as the manuscript of his work on the 
‘Real Character,’ were destroyed by the 
Great Fire of london, 

In 1668, by the influence of George Vil- 
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liers, second duke of Buckingham, Wilkins 
was made bishop of Chester. At his con- 
secration (15 Nov.) Tillotson, who had mar- 
ried his stepdaughter, Elizabeth French, was 
the preacher. Afterwards there was ‘a 
aampinots dinner, where were the Duke of 
Buckingham, judges, secretaries of state, 
lord-kceper, counci), noblemen, and innumer- 
able other company, who were honourers of 
this incomparable man, universally beloved 
by all who knew him’ (Evenyn). With his 
bishopric he held ihe rectory of Wigan én 
commendam, 

Asabishop, Wilkinsshowed great leniency 
to the nonconformists. Pliant himself to 
the requirements of the Act of Uniformity, 
he exorted his influence with considerable 
success to induce the ejected ministers to 
conform, ‘Many ministers were brought in 
by Wilkine’s soft interpretation of the terms 
of conformity.’ Tle joined with Sir Matthew 
Hale and other isodeete men in 1668 in on 
abortive attempt to bring about a compre- 
hension of the dissentors. In the same year 
he and Cosin of Durham were the only 
bishops who supported the act for the divorce 
of Lord Roos. In 1670 he opposed the 
second conventicle act in a long spoech at 
the risk of losing the royal favour, in which 
he stood so high that it was reported that 
the king purposed to make him lord trea- 
suror (Pnpxs, Diary, 16 March 1669). 

Wilkins died of suppression of the urine 
at Tillotson’s house in Chancery Lane on 
19 Nov. 1072, Ile was buried in 8t, Law- 
yence Jewry on 12 Dec, Willism Lloyd 
(afterwards bishop of St. Asaph’s) preach- 
ing tho funeral sermon. ‘Tillotson was a 

ointed oxecutor tothe bishop’s will, wherein 
is acies were left to tho Royal Socioty and 
‘Wadham College. 

‘ Wilkins had two characteristics, neither 
of which was calculated to make him gone- 
rally admired : first, he avowod moderation, 
and was kindly affected towards dissenters, 
for a comprehension of whom ho openly and 
earnestly contended ; secondly, he thought 
it right and reasonable to submit himsel!' to 
tho powers in being, bo those powors who 
they would, or let (hem bo established how 
they would. And this aed him ready to 
swear allegiance to Charles If after he was 
restored to tho crown, as to the usurpers 
while they prevailed, he was charged with 
Ding vac and unsteady in his principles, 
with having no principles at all, with Hob- 
hism and everything that is bad. Yet the 
oe and best qualities are ascribed to 

im, if not unanimously, at least by many 
eminent and good men.’ Tillotson says of 
him: ‘I think I may truly say that there 
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are or have been few in this age and nation 
so well known and greatly esteemed and 
favoured by so many persons of high rank 
and quality and of singular worth and emi- 
nence in all the learned professions.’ Burnet 
speaks equally highly of him, ‘He was » 
man,’ he says, ‘of as great a mind, as trog 
a judgement, as eminent virtues, and of ag 

‘ood a soul as any I ever knew.... Though 

e married Cromwell’s sister, yet made no 
other use of that alliance but to do good 
offices, and to cover the university of Ox. 
ford from the seurness of Owen and Good- 
win, At Oambridge he Hy with those 
who studied to propagate better thoughts, to 
take men off drom being in parties or from 
narrow notions, from superstitious conceits 
and fiorceness about opinions. He was also 
& great preserver and promoter of experi. 
mental philosophy. He was naturally am- 
bitious, but was the wisest clergyman I eyor 
knew. Ilo wasa lover of mankind, and had 
adelight in doing good.’ Anthony & Wood 
says: ‘ITe was a person endowed with rare 
gilts; he was a noted theologist and preacher, 
a curious critic in several matters, an excel- 
lent mathematician and oxporimentist, and 
one as well seen in mochanisms and new 
philosophy, of which he was a great pro- 
moter, as auy man of his time. To alan 
highly advanoed the study and perfection of 
astronomy both at Oxford and Londm; 
and I cannot say that there was anythin 
deficient in him, but a constent mind an 
settled principloa,’ 

In person Wilkins was ‘Inatie, strong 

owne, well seit, and broad-shouldered’ 
AvpRay), and in his mannors refined and 
courteous. There are several portraits of 
him; two original paintings being at Wad- 
ham, anda third painted by Mary Beale 
belonging to the Royal Society. Thors are 
engravings by A, Blootcling, lt. White, and 
Sturt, 

Wilkins’s works are as follows: 1. ‘The 
Discovery of a World in the Moone, or a 
Discourse tending to prove that ‘tis pro 
hable thero may bo another Tabitablo 
World in that Planet,’ 1638; to the third 


edition (1640) is added a ‘ Discourse con- 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thither,’ 


Wilkins obtained several hints from the 
notable ‘Man in tho Moone’ (1638) of 
Bishop Francis Godwin [q. v.] There can be 
little doubt that the hero of Robert Paltock’s 
‘Peter Wilkins’ derived his surname from 
our author. A French translation, entitled 
‘ Le Monde dans La Luns,’ was published at 
Rouen by Le Sieur de la Montagne in 1665 
ps from G. Maupin of Nantes), 2. ‘A 

iscouree concerning a new Planet, tending 
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po 
to prove that ‘tis phat our Farth is one 
of the Planets,” 1610. This appeared as a 
gecond book to the ‘Discovery.’ 8. ‘Mercury, 
or the Secret and Swift Messenger, showing 
howaMan may with Privacy and Speedcom- 
municate his Thoughts to a Friend at any 
Distance, 1641; a very ingenious work on 
eryptography and modes of rapid corre- 
spondence, 4. ‘ Ecclesiastes, ora Discourse 
concerning the Gift of Preaching, as it falls 
under the Rules of Art,’ 1646. 6. ¢ Mathe- 
matical Magick, or the Wonders that may 
be performed by Mechanical Geonestey, 
1648. 6. ‘A Discourse concerning the 
Beauty of Providence in all the Rugged 
Passages of it, 1619. 7, ‘A Discourse con- 
cerning the Gift of Prayor; showing what 
itis, wherein it consists, and how far it is 
attainable by Industry, 1653; o Trench 
translation by Lo Sieur de Ja Montagne 
appeared in 1065, 8. ‘An Essay towarde a 
seal Character and a Philosophical Lan- 

unge, to which was appended ‘An Alpha- 
fetical Dictionary wherein oll English 
Words according to their various signitica- 
tions aro either referred to their places in the 
Philosophical Tables, or explained by such 
Words ea ave in those Tables,’ 1868. This 
is Wilkins’s most important work, in pre~ 

aring which he was assisted by John | 1; 

rancis Willughhy, and many others. It 
was suggested by the ‘Ars Signorum’ of 
George Dalgarno, The author of this work 
‘was a loarned man, but with a vein of 
romance about him’ (Du Quinery, i. 66-7). 
9. ‘On the Principles and Dutics of Natural 
Religion,’ two books, 1678, with a preface 
by Tillotpon. In this work there are thoughts 
which anticipate the argument of Butler's 
‘Analogy’ 10, ‘Sermons (15) preach'd 
upon several occasions,’ 1682, with a preface 
by Tillotson, wherein he vindicates Wil- 
kine’s character against Wood. ‘Wilkins 
aleo published a few separate sermons, some 
of which were reprinted togother at different 
dates, aud contribuied a ‘ Dissertatinneula 
de Animalibus in arci Noachi congervatis,’ 
in vol. 1 of Poole’s ‘Synopsis,’ 1609, Wil- 
kins’s mathematical and philosophical works, 
comprising 1, 2, 3, 5, and an abstract of &, 
were published in one volume in 1708, with 
a short life of the author. They were re- 
printed in two volumes in 1802, ‘The preface 
to Seth Ward’s ‘Vindicia Academiarum,’ 
1654, is either by Wilkins or John Wallis 
‘[see Waurstnr, Joun, 1610-1682], 

[Aubrey's Lives ; Bunnet’s History of his own 
Times and Life of Sir M. Talo; Wood’s Athena 
and Life and Times; Pope's Life of Seth Ward; 
Evelyn's Diary and Works; Pepys’s Diury;, 
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Bridgeman’s Hist. Chareh and Manor of Wigan ; 
Le Neve's Fasti; Foster's Alumni Oxonienses; 
Sprat’s, Bireh’s Weld'’s, and Thomson's His- 
tories of the Royal Society; Heame’s Lang- 
toft and Diaries; Martindale’s Lite; Angiers’s 
Life ; Henry’s Life ; Calamy’s Account and Con- 
tinuation; Willughby's Life; Echard's Hist. of 
England; Gardinev's Registers of Wadham ; 
Jackson’s Hist. of Wadham Collega; Boyle's 
Works; Cal, State Papers; Hist. MsS. Comm. 
Reports.] F, 8. 


WILKINS, WILIIAM (1778-180), 
architect, eldest son of William Wilkins 
(1749-1819), an architect of Norwich, wa» 
born there on 31 Aug. 1778 His brother, 
George Wilkins (1786-1 806),is noticed sopa- 
rately. Ilis futher, who built the museum 
of the Philosophical Society at York and 
restored Norwich Castle, was author of an 
‘Essay towarda a history of the Venta Ice- 
norum of the Romans and of Norwich (sstle 
vey printed in ‘Archeologia,’ xii, 182-80, 
and of various other antiquarian and astro- 
nomical papers (see Archeologia, General 
Index, and Gent. May. 1835, ti. 426). 

The son reveived his early education at 
Norwich grammar school. He entered Caine 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1796, 
graduated B.A, as sixth wrangler in 1500, 
and the next year, being one of Weot's 
travelling bachelors, started on a tour of 
four years in Greece, Asia Minor, and Ltaly, 
during which he was elected a fellow of 
Caius. In 1804 ho began his architectural 
career by a Greek design for Downing Col- 
lege, portions of which, costing over 50,0002, 
he carried out between 1807 and 1811. Tn 
1806 he both designed Haileybury College 
for the East India Company, and built or 
added to Osherion Touse, near Worksnp. 
These works were followed in 1807 by the 
spire of Yarmouth church, which cost 1,890/., 
and was covered with tinned sheet copper, 
in 1808 by the Doric entrance to the Lower 
Assembly Rooms at Rath, and by a villa at 
North Berwick for Sir 0. 1. Tamilton, 
Grange Park, Tampshire, designed by Wil- 
Jena in 1509, was built on the site of a house 
by Inigo Jones, part of which waa retained 
butaltered. In 181-17 Wilkins attempted 
the Gothicmanner in Lord Rosehery’s house, 
Dalmeny; in 1816 he began Lord Falmouth’s 
seat, Tregothnan, near Truro, and in the 
game year he was again engaged at Cam- 
bridge in the alterations of the Parse school 
for the Fitzwilliam collection. The Nelson 
column on the sands at Gorleston, Great 
Yarmouth, was undertaken in 1917, pro- 
bably from a design made in 1808 for a 
similar (unexecuted) monument at Dublin. 


‘Memorials of Ripon, vol. ii. (Surtees Soc,); | In the same year Wilkins also ‘began Dol- 


Wilkins 
hatnsoll church, Nottinghamshire, and ob- 
tained the premium for the nationel monu- 
ment to the army, estimated to cost 200,0002. 

A design which Wilkins prepared about 
1816 for new buildings at Caius College was 
not carried out, but Cambridge again pro- 
vided him employment in 1818, when he 
designed the fridge at King's, for which 
college in 1822 he obtained in competition 
the commission to erect tho hall, provost's 
lodge, library, and stone screen towards 
Trumpington Strect. These buildings, con- 
ceived in a bastard Gothic style, secured for 
thoir designer further instructions, happily 
unfullied, to gothicise James Gilbs 8 classic 
building on the west side of the court [sco 
Gress, Jaurs), 

Wilkins began in 1823 the king’s court of 
Trinity, also an essay nm Gothic, and started 
in tho same year and in the sume style tho 
new buildings at Corpus Uhristi, including 
the seepeH since altered by Sir Arthur Blom- 
field. It is possible that in the design of 
these buildings the architect owed much to 
the taste and assistance af the Rev, ‘I’, Shel- 
ford, a fellow of the college. ‘Wilkins was 
not always successful in his competitions for 
Cambridge buildings. In 1622 his design 
for the observatory was placed second only; 
in 1825 Messrs. Rickman & IJLutchinson 
Fas Riorwan, Tuosas] defeated him in a 

esign for additions to St. John’s College, 
aid in 1820 he took part unsuccessfully 
in the competition for the extension of 
the Univorsity Labraty. This competition 
proceedod to a second stage in 1830, and 
again to a third in 1836. Wilkins, who 
was unsucceasfil throughout, published his 
second design iu 1831, and also un ‘ Appoal 
to the Senato’ in its favour. ‘The work 
wns entrusted to and purtly carried ont by 
Charles Robert Cockorell [q.v.] Wilkins's 
Jatost design for the univorsity was thot 
submitted (1885) for the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Twenty-seven archilectscompoted, 
and Geor tt 4. v.] wasselected. Menn- 
while Wilkins had boon carrying out impor- 
tant work in London and elsewhere. Tn 
1822-6 he designed the United Univorsity 
Club Tlouse, Pall Mall Mast, in conjunction 
with P, J. Gandy-Deoring, who also collabo- 
rated with him ins model of the proposed 
‘Tower of Waterloo,’ 280 feat high, oxhi- 
bited at the loyal Acadomy in 1826, 

The London University College, Gower 
Street, which is perhaps Wilkins's greatest 
worl, was designed in 1827-8, Outwardly 
it isa building of great dignity, but its in- 
ternal arrangements are ill considered. St. 
George's Hospital (remarkable for the use of 
équaxe columus) followed in 1827-8 and the 
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National Gallery in 1882-8. All these toni 
don works are of a severe classic type, auc. 
cessful and unpretentious. In the Nationa| 
Gallery, which was subsequently altered by 
Edward Middleton Barry [q.v.], Wilking wag 
hampered by tho heneelty Be introducing 
the portico from Carlton Mouse and hy ay 
alteration in the allotted site. The gallery, 
as originolly designed, with @ broad flight of 
aon down to tha level of tho fountains and 
with a group of ‘Venetian’ horses og the 
crowning feature, would no doubt, in spite of 
the yexatious conditions of the government 
(which ineluded the provision of roadways 
through tho building to give access to the 
barracirs behind), have done greater justice to 
Wilkins than, tho fugade which now exists, 
The prico was restricted to 70,0002, and ths 
building was set back wisely, though to tho 
annoyance of the architect, to clear the view 
of St. Martin's Church. About 1828 Wilking 
made alterations to the house of tho Ens 
India Company in Leadenhall Street, having 
Leon appointed architect to the company in 
1897, Jn 1828 he also reported on the eantal 

iers of Shorborne church, and designed the 

ouso at Dylaugh, Norfolk, for E. Tombe, 
Jn 1829 ho addad the porticoto King Weston, 
Somerset. Ilo competed in 1884 for tha 
duke of York’s column, and in 1836 for the 
Houses of Parliament. After the latter com- 
petition ho attacked the plans of his rivals 
and the decision of the committes in a pam 
phict signed ‘TPhil-archimedos.’ 

Ilo became in 1817 a membor of the So- 
ciety of Dilotianti, was clecied associate of 
the Royal Acadumy in 1824, full mombor in 
1826, and profossor of architecture in 1887 
in succession to Sir Jolm Sonne {q, ¥.] 
Wilkins, who lived for many years ab 36 
Weymouth street, London, died on his birth- 
day, 31 Aug. 1830, at his louse ‘ Lensfold’ 
ab Gambri B, and ‘was buried under tho 
sacrariium of the chapel of Corpus Christi, 
which he had orectud. 

As a commantator on Vilruving Wilkin 
has earned posthumous credit for his inter- 
pretation of the much yvexud passage in book 
vy. which treats of tho Scamildt impares, Te 
was wrong in tho details of his intorprete- 
tion, but was tho first Lo express the view 
(ridiculed in Marini’s ‘ Vitruvius’) that the 
were a dovice for correcting an optical il 
lusion, and tho means adopted 10 secure the 
curvature subsequently confirmed by Paune- 
thorne and Mr, F. 0, Ponrose (sce Puyxs- 
THORND, JOuN). 

‘Willkins’s published works were: 1, ‘Ans 
tiquities of Magna Grmcia,' Oanibridge, 1807, 
fol. 2, ‘Athenisnsia, or Remarks on the 
Buildings of Athens,’ 1812, 8vo; 1816, fol 
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3, ‘The Civil Architecture of Vitruvius’ (a 
translation, with plates), 1812, fol. and 1817, 
4, *Prolusiones Architectoniom’ Se on 
Greek and Roman architecture), 1827, and 
1887,4to. Ile also wrote in ‘ Archreologia’ 
(1801, xiv. 105) an account of the Prior's 
Chapel at Ely and in the ‘Vetusta Monu- 
menta’ (vol. iv. Cambridge, 1809) a paper 
on John of Padua and the Porta Honoris. 
[Architectural Publishing Society's Dict. ; 
Gent. Mag, 1839, ii, 426-7; Atheneum, 1839, 
p. 686; Architect, 1886, pp. 188-9; Buildor, 
1864, xxii, 499; Willis and Clark's Archit, 
History of Cambridge; information from Rev. 
W. H. Wilkins.] P. OW. 


WILKINSON, CHARLES SMITH 
(1848-1891), geologist, was born in North- 
amptonshire in 1843, his father, David Wil- 
kinson, being an engineer who hud been 
asgociated with George Stephenson [g. v.] 
in designing tho first locomotive. The 
fumily went out to Australia in 1862, 
settling in Melbourne, where the boy was 
educated. In 1850 he was appointed for a 
time on the geological survey of Victoria, 
and he surveyed the district, from north of 
Basa Strait to Ballarat in 1861; the Cape 
Otway mountain in 1868; ond worked in 
the gold district of the Leigh River in 1866. 
Here his health failed, and he spent three 

ears in tho Wagga district recruiting. In 

872 ho passed tho examination as a licensed 
surveyor, and, after reporting on tho tin 
mines in the New England district, was 
appointed in 1874 geological surveyor to the 
department of lands, and the year following 

overnment geologist, both of them for New 

jouth Wales, After becoming a govern- 
ment official he took an active part, until his 
death on 23 Aug. 1801, in exhibitions and 
commissions of inquiry, ond most of his 
best geological work: ia embodied in official 
reports, but a list of his separate papers will 
be found in the ‘Australian Ontalogue’ 
(Etheridge and Jack). Tle was clected 
TG. in 1876 and F.L.S. in 188], was 
president of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales in 1884, and of the Royal So- 
ciety of that colony in 1883, 

{Obituary notices Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc. 
xiviii, Proc, p. 64, Geol. Mag, 1891, p, 671 (with 
engraved portanit), and Mining Journ. 17 Oct. 
1891,] T, @. B, 


WILKINSON, HENRY (1610-1675), 
ernon of Christ Church, Oxford, son of 
Henry Wilkinson (1566-1647), by his wife 
Sarah, was born at Waddesdon, Bucking- 
hamshire, on 4 March 1609-10. His father, 
‘who was elected fellow of Merton Collage, 
Oxford, in 1686, waa created B.D, on 7 July 
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1697, and was from 1601 till his death on 
19 March 1646-7 rector of Waddesdon. 
Te was chosen one of the Westminster 
divines in 1648, and published ‘A Catechism’ 
(4th edit, London, 1687, 8vo), and ‘The Debt- 
Book, or a Treatise upon Rom. xiii, 8’ (Lon- 
don, 1626, 8vo), By his wife Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Arthur Wake of Salcay Forest, North- 
amptonshire, and sister of Sir Isaac Wake 
(4. v.], he bad six sons and three daughters, 

Henry Wilkinson the younger matricu- 
lated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 
14 Feb, 1622-8, aged 12, graduated B.A. on 
25 Nov. 1626, M.A. on 11 June 1629, and 
B.D. on 16 Nov. 1688 (Fostnr, Alumni Oxon, 
1600-1714). He preached in and about 
Oxford, although not, Wood says, without 
‘girds against the actions and certain men 
of the times.’ For a sermon attacking some 
of the ceremonies of the church, preached 
at St. Mary’s on 6 Sept. 1640, Wilkinson 
was suspended from his divinity lecture, and 
from all his priestly functions in the uni- 
versity until he should recant. Tle appealed 
to the Long parliament, and in December 
1640 was restored hy the committee of reli- 
gion of that body, who ordered the sermon 
to be printed. 

Subsequently Wilkinson removed to Lon- 
don, was appointed minister of St. Faith's 
under St. Paul’s, chosen a member of the 
Westminster assembly, and in 1645 became 
rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Enst. In 1646 
he was one of the six preachers despatched 
by the Long parliament to Oxford, where he 
was chosen senior fellow of Mn; dalen, and 
deputed a parliamentary visitor. On12April 
1648 ho was appointed canon of Uhrist Church 
on the expulsion of Dr. Thomas Iles, Tle 
was created D.D. on 24 July1649, and elected 
Margaret professor of divinity on 12 July 
1652, which office he filled until 1662. In 
165. he served on the commission for eject- 
ing scandalous ministers from Oxfordshire, 
He was known in Oxford as ‘ Long Harry’ 
or ‘senior’ to distinguish him from Henry 
Wilkinson (1616-1680) (a. v.] 

After the Restoration he was ejected from 
his professorship by the king's commissioners 
and. left Oxford, Wilkinson preached first 
at All Tiallows, Lombard Street, and after- 
wards at Clapham. A conventicle of sixty 
or more persons to whom he was preaching 
was broken up at Camberwell in August 
1685 (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1661-65, p, 
539), After the ‘indulgence’ he took out a 
license on 2 April 1672 for his house or the 
schoolhouse at Clapham to be a presbyterian 
meeting-house, e was well known and 
highly appreciated around London as a 
preacher, and when he died on & June 1676 
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either at Deptford or Putney (Wood says he 
heard both places mentioned), his body was 
conducted by many hundreds of peraons to 
Drapers’ Hall, and thence to its burial in 
St. Dunstan’s Church. 

According to Wood he married ‘a holy 
woman called the Lady Oarr,’ and in his will, 
proved 5 April 1075, he meutions one son 
and two dangltors. Wood also remarks 
that his voice in preaching was shrill aud 
whining, aud his sermons full of dire con- 
fusion, yet admits that he wua ‘a good acho- 
lay, aclose atudent,and an excellent preacher.’ 
Some clegiac verses were published as a 
broadside shortly after his death (British 
Museum), Wilkinson also published three 
separate sermons preached belore parliament. 
Others appear in Samuel Annesley’s ‘ Morn- 
ing Ixorciae,’ 1661, and ‘Supplement,’ 167-4 
(republished in 18-44), 

[Brook's Lives of the Puritans, iii. 69; Mns- 
son’s Milton, ii. 623; Wood's Athonw Oxon, iii, 
980, 1628 iv. 186, 334, and his I'ssii, passim; 
Walker's Harly Registors of Halifnx, p, 8 ; Lips- 
comb's Hist. of Bucks, i. 496, 501; Palmer's 
Noneontormist’s Memurial, i, 241; Burrows’s 
Visitation, pp. 110 #., 498, 614, 667; Wood's 
Life and Times, ed. Olark, i, 180, 17, ii. 96, 
417, £76, 513, iv. 60, 61; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, 1671-2, p. 2738; Bloxam’s Reg, of Mng- 
dulen Coll. ii. ev. 101; Walker's Snffurings of 
the Clergy, i. 128, 181, 138, 135, 187, 140; Le 
Nove’s Fasti Mecles. Angl. iti, 519; Culamy’s 
Vontinuation, ii. 61.] O.. 8, 


WILKINSON, HENRY (1616-1600), 

incipal of Mogdalon Hall, Oxford, son of 
William Wilkinson, curate or chaplain of 
Adwick-ls-Styeat, Yorkshire, was born there 
in 1616. Jahn Wilkinson (cd. 1650), princi- 
pul of Magdalen Tall and president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, is stated by Wood to 
have been his uncle, 

After some time spout at Ndward Sylves- 
ter's school, Oxford, Henry matriculated 
from Magdalen Mall on 10 Uset. 1684, aged 
17. Me graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1035, 
M.A. on 26 May 1633, and became a noted 
tutor and dean of his house, When the 
civil war broke out, Wilkinson left Oxford 
and joined the porliament, took the cove- 
nant, and became a preacher in much ro- 
quest. He was appointed locturer or minister 
of Buckminster, Leicestershire, in 1642, and 
‘was instituted vicar of Epping, Essex, on 
80 Oct. 1648. He was sero one of the 
parliamentary visitors of Oxford University 
onl May 1647. He was created B.D. on 
14 April 1648, fellow and vice-president of 
Magdalen College on 25 May, principal of 
Magdalen Hall on 12 Aug,1648,and Whiyte’s 
professoy of moval philosophy on 24 March 
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1649, A strong parliamentarion, Wilkinson 
entertained Oromwell, Fairfax, and the other 
commanders at Magdalen Hall on 19 Ma 

1649, and, preaching before them next da 


prayed hard for the army’ (Broxaw, o 


of Magitaten College, vol. ii. p. eviii), He 
seems to have been elected a prebendary of 
Worcester in July 1652, but was never in. 
stalled (La Navn, Fasti Eecles. Ang). iii, 86), 
A. salary of 602. for preaching regularly at 
Carfax was voted him by the couneil of slate 
on 27 May 1658 (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1657-80, p. 876, und Addit, ALS. 5765, fol, 
122). 

At Oxford Wilkinaon was Imown as 
*Dean Harry’ io distinguish him from hia 
twocontemporarica, enry Willtinson (1666- 
1647), anil the Jatter’s son Henry Coe 
1675) [q. v.] Chanevllor Ifyde, on hia visi- 
tation in Neptomber 1661, addressing him 
as $M. Dean, chided Wilkinson for the 
nonconformity of his house, and complained 
that it contained only ‘factious and de 
buuched persons’ (Woon, Life and Tines, 
ed, Olark, i. t, 14, 415), Wood adds that 
the chaucellor declared he was afraid to come 
to his lull. 

The principal was ejected from Magdalen 
Hall by the Act of Uniformity, although 
some of the heads of the university desired 
to keep him there, as he was a pont disci- 
plinariun (Athene Oxon. iv. 286). After 
again preaching for a short time ot Buck- 
minster he returned to Hssex and settled at 
Gosliold, There, during an interim in the 
vicars (1609-72), he seems to have offi- 
ciated at tho parish church. The visitation 
hook of the archdenconry contains under 
dute of 9 June 1071 an entry of his citation 
for not reading divina service according to 
the rubric. On 19 July he was pronounced 
contumacious and excommunicated, After 
the second indulgence he took out on 16 May 
1672 @ license to ba a presbyterian teacher 
at Cosfeld, as well as one for his house to 
bea presbyterian meoting-house. In 1678 he 
removed to the neighbouring parish of Sible 
Ifledingham, where his library was distrainod 
on his refusing to pay the fine for unlawfal 
preaching. In Novomber 1680 he was living 
at Great Cornard in Suffolk, whore he re- 
mained until his death on 13 May 1600, He 
was buried at Milding, near Lavonbam, in 
tho same county. 

Wilkinson married, first, Hlizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Anthony Giffard of Devonshire, who 
died on 8 Deo. 1654, aged 41 ; and, secondly, 
Anne. He had issue by both wives, 

Besides sermons, Wilkinson published 
several works in Jatin. Tha chiof are: 
1. ‘Conciones tres apud Academicos,’ Oxfarl, 
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1654, 16mo. 2 ‘Brovis Tractatue de Jure' school at Mill Hill kept by John Charles 


Diei Dominiem,’ Oxford, 1654, 8vo, 3. ‘The 
Hope of Glory,’ Oxford, 1657, 8vo. 4, ‘ Con- 
ciones sex ad Academicos,’ Oxford, 1658, 8vo. 
f, ‘The Gospel Embassy,’ Oxford, 1658, 4to. 
6,‘De Impotentia Libori Arbitrii ad bonum 
spirituale,” Oxford, 1658, 8vo. 7. ‘Three 
Decads of Sermons,’ Oxford, 1660, 4to. 
8, ‘The Doctrine of Contentment briefly 
explained and practically applied,’ London, 
1671, 8vo. 9. ‘Two Treatises,’ London, 1681, 
8vo, Ile also had a hand in compiling the 
‘Catalogus Librorum in Piblioth. Aule 
Magdalen,’ Oxford, 1661, 1Umo, and wrote 
refaces to Henry ILurst’s ‘Inability of the 
Highest, &c., Oxford, 1659, 8vo, and Nicholas 
Olagett’s ‘Abuse of God’s Graco,’ Oxford, 
1659, 4to; as wellas an elegy in verae a 
ended to his funeral sermon (Oxford, 1657, 
one Mrs. Margaret Corbet, daughter of 
Sir Nathaniel Brent [q. v.] 
peers Athone Oxon. iii, 982, iv, 274, 284 ; 
Palmer's Nonconfarmist's Memorial, i. 241, iti. 
130; David's Evangelical Nonconformists in 
Essex, p. 678; Kennvtt’s Registor, Pe. 72, 127, 
918, 246, 487, 737; Wood's Lifo and Times, od. 
Olavk, i, 147,407, 413, 440, 453, ii. p. viii; Cul. 
State Papors, Dom, 1660-1 p. 2 1671-2 pp. 
668, 687, 689 ; Nalson’s Collections, i. 700, 765 ; 
Wood's Hist. and Antig, ed. Gutch, p. 687; 
Burrows's Visitation of Oxford, pp. 110 2, 519, 
667; Le Neve's Fnsti Eccles, Angl. iii. 623, 
487: Calamy’'s Continuation, iii, 62; Staunton’s 
Hermon prenched nt the funeral of his wife, 
Elizabeth Wilkinson, Oxford, 1669, 4to, with 
elegiac verses by several hands, including her 
husband's; Hilis’s Account of Great Milton, pri- 
vately printed, Oxford, 1819, where Henry and 
John, D.D., are called brothers. ] o, ¥.8. 


WILKINSON, JAMES JOHN GARTIT 
1812-1899), Swadenborgian, born_in Lon- 
ou, in Acton Street, Gray's Inn Lane, on 

8 June 1812, was the eldest son of 
Jastns Jorn WILKINSON (d, 1845), eldest 
son of Martin Wilkinson of the city of Lur- 
ham. Te entered Gray's Inn on 26 Nov. 
1802, and afterwards practised as a special 
pleader. Ile was also a judge of the county 
alatine of Durham; he married Harriet 

binson of Sunderland, and died in 1815. 

Tle was the author of: 1, ‘The Practice in 
the Act of Replevin,’ London, 1825, 8vo. 
9.°A Treatise on the Limitation of Actions, 
asaifecting Mercantile and other Contracts,’ 
London, 1829, 8vo, 8, ‘The Law relating 
to the Public Funds, London, 1839, 12mo. 
4, *The Law of eure as it relates to the 
Building, Registry, Sale, Transfer, and Mort- 
gage of British Ships, London, 1848, 8vo. 
Tis son was oducatyd of o school in 
Sunderland, and afterwards af @ private 


Thorowgood, and at Totteridge in Hert- 
fordshire. About the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed by his father to Thomas Leigh- 
ton, senior surgeon of the infirmary at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In 1882 he came to 
London to walk the hospitals, and in June 
1834 he became o member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and a licen- 
tiate of the London Apothecaries Society, 
Oonvincing himself of the merits of homeo- 
pate treatment, he established himself as a 
omosopathic doator at rooms in Wimpule 
Street, and received the honorary degree of 
M.D. from the university of Philadelphia, 
Wilkinson possessed the temperament of 


amystic. Ie was attracted by the writings 
of William Blake (1757-1827) [q. v.], and in 


1889 edited his ‘Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience’(London, 8vo), with considerable 
alterations. A volume of his own poems, 
entitled ‘Improvisations from the Npirit' 
(London, 16mo), which appeared in 18:7, 
showed many traces of Blake's intluence, 
Marly in life Wilkinson was introduced by 
his maternal uncle, George Blakiston Robin- 
son, to the writings of Swedenborg, and 
he become a member of the committe of 
the Swadenborg Society and of the gub- 
committee for promoting the issue of a 
uniform edition of Swedenborg’s works, 
From 1839 he devoted his literary energies 
tothe translation and elucidation of Sweden- 
borg’s writings. "When in 1840 he began to 
contribute to the ‘Monthly Magazine,’ the 
originality of his philosophic intellect imme- 
diately attracted attention. A paper which 
appeared in 1841 dealing with Coleridge's 
comments on Swedenborg’s ‘Economia 
Regni Animalis’ and his ‘De Cultu at Amore 
Dei’ gained the admiration of the American 
writer Henry James, father of the novelist. 
James corresponded ay with him, and 
two of his works, ‘The Church of Christ not 
an HEcclasiasticism’ (2nd edit. 1866) and 
‘ Ohristianity the Logic of Creation’ (1857), 
‘were composed of letters originally addressad 
to Wilkinson. In 1848 and 1844 Wilkin- 
son published histranslation of Swedenborg'’s 
‘Regnum Animale.” These volumes were 
followed by further translations, one of 
which, ‘ Outlines of a Philosophic Argument 
on the Infinite,’ won him the friendship of 
Emerson. Wilkinson’s translations were 
accompanied by preliminary discourses which 
were declared by Emerson to ‘ throw all con- 
temporary philosophy of England into shade’ 
(Representative Men, 1882, p. 66; cf. English 
Traits, 1857, p.140). Besides enjoying the 
esteem of Emerson, Wilkinson was intimate 
with Carlyle, James Anthony Froude, Dic- 
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kens, Tennyson, and the Oliphants, and was 
the friond of Edward Augustus Freeman, 
who was a relative. 

‘Wilkinson was a considerable traveller, 
being in Paris during the revolution of 1848, 
and was versed in Icelandic and Scandinavian 
literatura, Ie was a member of the Ice- 
landic Society of Copanhagen, and corre- 
sponded with Dr, Rudberg, the Scandinavian 
philologist. He visited America, and was 
about 1860 the English correspondent of 
several New York and Boston papers. Tis 
earliest abode in London was at 25 Church 
Row, Hampstead. About 1848 he took up his 
abode in Finchloy Road. During lator life, 
while still maintaining his interest in Swe- 
denborg and his works, he devoted a large part 
of his time to other subjects, chiefly of a 
medical and social character. He was a very 
strong opponent of vaccination, publishing § 
large number of tracts on the subject, and he 
condemned vivisection with equal severity. 
Ile died at 4 Finchley Road on 18 Oct. 1899, 
and was buriedon 21 Oct, in West IIampstead 
cemetery, On 4Jan, 1840 he married Emma 
Anne, daughter of William Marsh of Diss, 
Norfolk, By her he had a son and three 
daughters. A bust by F. Leifchild and a 
portrait of Wilkingon are at the headquartors 
of the Swedenborg Society in Bloomsbury 
Street. 

Besides those already mentioned, Wilkin- 
son’s chief works wore: 1, ‘Bmeanuel Swe- 
denborg: Biography,’ London, 1849, 8vo ; 
2nd edit, 1886, 2, 'The Human Body and 
its Connection with Man,’ London, 18651, 
Svo; Qnd edit, 1860. 8. ‘The Ministry of 
Tlealth; treating of Public Medicina and 
PublioFreedom,’ London, 1857,12mo, 4,‘On 
the Cure, Arrest, and Isolation of Smail- 
pox by a New Mathod,’ London, 1864, 
Byo, 6. ‘On IIuman Science, Good and 
Eyil; and on Divine Revelation and its 
Works and Sciences,’ London, 1876, 8yo. 
6.‘The Grenter Origins and Issues of Life 
and Death,’ London, 1885, 8vo. 7, ‘Oannes 
according to Darosus: a Study in the Church 
of the Ancients,’ London, 1888, 8vo, 8. ‘Tsis 
and Osiris in the Book of Respirations,’ 
London, 1899, IIe also edited the follow- 
ing works of Swedenborg: 1. ‘The Doctrine 
concerning Charity,’ Tiondon, 1889, 8vo 
(translation of 8). 2. ‘The Last Judgment,’ 
London, 1889, 8vo. 3 ‘Doctrina de Chari- 
tate,’ London, 1840, 8yo, 4. ‘Tha Animal 


Kingdom considered,’ London, 1848-4, 
2 vols, 8vo (translation of 6). 5. ‘Opua- 


enle quedem argumenti Philosophici, nune 
primum edidit,’ London, 1847,8vo, 6.‘ Gico- 
nomia Regni Animalis,’ London, 1847, 8yo. 
7. ‘Outlines af a Philosophical Argument 
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on the Infinite and Final Cause of Creation? 
London, 1849, 8yo. 8, ‘ Hieroglyphic Kay 
to Natural and Spiritual Mysteries,’ London, 
1847, 8vo. 9. ‘Posthumous Tracts,’ London, 
1847, 8vo. 10. ‘The Generative Organs! 
London, 1852, 8vo. 11. * Angelic Wisdom 
concerning tho Divina Love and Wisdom? 
London, 1885, 8vo, He was also associated 
with JénA, Tjaltalin in translating Sweden- 
borg’s ‘Divine Love and Wisdom’ (1849) 
into Icelandic, and contributed a ‘Life of 
Swedenborg’ to the ‘ Penny Cyclopredia, 
[Information kindly given by My, James Spsira: 
Morning Light, 18 Nov. 1800; Times, 98 Out 
1899; Dublin Univ. Mag. new ser, 1879, iii, 
678-92; Tafel’s Documents coneorning Sweden. 
borg, 1877, ii, 1198-6; Thomson's Biogr. and 
Critical Studics, 1896, p. 268; Trasor's Naga- 
zine, 1857, lv. 178; Gilchrist’s Lifo of Blake 
1848,i, 123-4, $82; Allitono’s Dict, of Engl. Lit,; 
Corresp. of Carlyle and Emorson, 1883, ii, 203: 
Garnatt’s William Blako (Portfolio Monographs, 
No, 22), 1896, p. 76.] E, t 6, 


WILKINSON, JOSIN (1728-1808), 
‘father of the sonth Staflordshive iron trade, 
was born at Clifton, Cumberland, in 1798, 
Ilis father, Isaac Wilkinson, had a small 
form in Cumberland, but was also a work- 
man or overlooker at an iron furnace in tho 
neighbourhood; he was a shrewd, intelligent 
man, and sent, his son to the academy of Dr, 
Caleb Rotherham (q.v.]at Kendal. In Jul 
1788 Isaac took out a patent for a laundress’s 
boxv-iron, and, ete migrated with his 
eldest son Jobn to Blackbarrow, near Fur- 
ness, they began to manufacture those 
articles, thus laying the foundation of the 
family fortunes, 

About 1748 John loft his father and got 
employment, firat ab Wolverhampton and 
then at Bilston, Staffordshire, where he 
eventually succeeded in obtaining sufficient 
means to enable him to build the first blast 
furnaco in that place, io which ho gave the 
name ‘Bradley Furnace ;’ and (hore, after 
many failures, he finally sneceeded in sub- 
atituting mineral coal for wood-charcoal in 
the smelting and puddling of iron-ore, In 
the meantime Isnne Wilkinson had moved 
his works to Bersham, near Wrexham in 
Denbighshire, Thero, after a short psriod, 
he was about 1766 joined by John, who 
constructed aon improved plant for boring 
cylinders with accuracy; these new cylin- 
ders were from 1775 employed with great 
benefit by Watt in building his Soho engines, 
John became ae and owner of the Ber- 
sham works from 1761-2; he next set up 
a forge upon a much larger scale at Broseley, 
near Bridgnorth, and commenced the menu- 
facture of wrought iron; ond it is seid that 
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thefirst engine completed at Soho was ordered 
by John Wilkinson to blow the bellows at 
the Broseley ironworks, Iis improved bel- 
lows and the extended use that he made of 
coal in place of charcoal in all his foundries 
enabled Wilkinson to supplant most of his 
yivals in Coalbrookdale, while his improved 
horing appliances proved of the greatest 
value in the construction of cannon. He 
soon obtained orders from the government 
for swivels, howitzers, mortars, and shells. 
Many of the cannons used in the Peninsular 
svar were made at Bersham and Broseloy. 
A quantity of artillery material is also snid 
to have been smuggled through (down the 
Severn) to France. For purposes of trans- 
port, having experimented with his father 
many years before upon an iron boat, Wil- 
kinson built iron barges to vat | castings 
down the Severn from his Coalbrookdale 
works, ‘The firat of theaa barges waslaunched 
near Broselay on 9 July 1787 (Universal 
Mag, lxxxiii. 276), ‘It answers all my ex- 
pectations,’ wrote Wilkinson, and ‘it hes 
convinced the unbeliovere, who were 999 in 
athousand ’ (Sar1.03, Wen of Invention and 
Industry, 1884, pp. 62 aq.) i 

In the meantima, during 1779 Wilkinson 
wos chiefly instrumental in casting the 
pieces for the first iron bridge in the coun- 
try—that over the Severn between Madeley 
and Broseley. In the following yoors, at 
hia new additional works at Bradley, Staf- 
fordshire, Wilkinson east tubes and iron- 
work, and also erected the first largo 
working steam-engine in France in connec- 
tion with the Paris waterworks, His patent 
of 1790 (No. 1735) for making lea a 
is of great importance. James Watt had 
such a high opinion of the work done at 
Coalbrookdale that he sent his son to study 
there in Moy 1784. A claim to the inven- 
tion of the hot-blast has been set up on 
behalf of Wilkinson, and in 1843, during the 
trial of Nelson v. Baird [see Nrxsox, Jauts 
Boavonr], it was soughi 10 show that Wil- 
Iinson had made an experiment at Bradley 
in which the air supplied to o blast-furnace 
was previously heated. The date of the ox- 
periment was variously assigned to tho 
years 1796-9, but the judge held that no 
previous use had been established (sea Ite- 
port of the Trial, Rdinburgh, 1843, pp. 21, 
88-103, 168-210, 316). 

Tlis accumulated “wealth alone made 
Wilkinson a great local figure, Ie culti- 
vated with success a five hundred-acre farm 
at Brymbo, near Wrexham, where he is said 
to have erected a threshing-machine worked 
by steam. In 1787 he sent to the Society 
ob Arts @ specimen of hemp grown from 
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seeds distributed by the East India Company 
(Trans, v. 171). 101791 he sent to the same 
society an account of his coke ovens near 
Bradley (7d. ix. 182), In 1799 he was high 
sheriff for Denbighshire, He issued nume- 
rous tokens, both silver and copper, and 
also ‘guinea notes’ for private circulation, 
which had a wide currency in Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, Though he could be very 
generous to those who served him well, he 
is not depicted as an amiable figure, and 
scems to hava been not over-scrupulous 
whether in his treatment of rivals or of his 
own relatives. He was ina state of constant 
feud with his brother William, who mi- 
grated to France at one period in order to 
escape this fraternal peeeon, and made 
large sums there by the introduction of coal 
for the manufacture of iron, Arthur Young 
wrote in 1794 of ‘ Monsieur Sesiinongs) 
ordnance factories near Nantes and else- 
where. ‘The French say that this English- 
man taught them to bore cannon in order 
to give liberty to America,’ A blast-furnace 
is still known in France as a ‘four Wilkin- 
son,’ William ‘Wilkinson died in 1808, 
There was another brother, Menry, and a 
sister Mary, who was married to Joseph 
Priostley on 28 June 1702; after the de- 
atruction of Priestley’s property at Birming- 
ham, John Wilkinson came forward wit! 
substantial assistance for his brother-in- 
law. The local celebrity of John Wilkinson, 
who was vulaarly reputed on atheist and 
a disciple of Lom Paina (cf, Kenyon Papers, 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. iv. 
586-7), found vent in a number of humorous 
ballads, some of which are still extant in 
‘Grinning made Easy’ (Oswestry, n.d.) and 
similar repertories of the Welsh border. 
The ‘great iron-mastor’ died at Bradley, 

Staffordshire, on 14 July 1808, and was buried 
on 26 Aug, in on iron coffin at his seat of 
Castle Head, near Ulverston (whence his re- 
iizins haye three times since been removed). 
His first wife, Anna (Mawdsley), whom he 
married in 1766, died on 17 Nov, 1766, aged 
28, Ite married secondly, in 1768, a Miss 
Lee of Wroxeter, ‘with an ample fortune.’ 
The bulk of his immense property appears to 
have been lost during twelve years of litiga- 
tion between his nephews and hia three 
illegitimate sons (see Lords Journals, 1828, 
pp. 760 @ ond 1778 4, where the fucts dis. 
Moand yevenl that Wilkingon's domestic 
arrangements were af a very peculiar cha- 
vacter). A portrait of Wilkinson hangs in 
the town-hall at Wolverhampton; another 

ortrait is in the possession of Mr, Edward 

ones of Wellington, and formerly of 
Brymbe. 
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{John Randall's The Wilkinsons, Madeley 
[1876] (with a reproduction of the Wolverhamp- 
ton portrait); Bye Gones, i, 261, i. 37, 50, 
$i, 180, 2nd ser, v. 348-9; Cymmrodorion 
Society Trans. 1897-8 ; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser, xii. 280, 377; Commercial and Agricult. 
Mag, November 1799 ; Gent. Mag. 1808, i. 662, 
949; Stockdale's Annales Carmoelenses, 1872; 
E. M. Jones's Wrexham; Palmer's Wrexham, 
1898, p. 279; Palmer's Older Nonconformity 
of Wrexham, p. 186; Nicholson’s Cambrian 
Travellers’ Guide, 1818; notes very kindly 
communicated. by D. Lleufer Thomas, esq., and 
by R. B. Prosser, esq.; Birmingham Weekly 
Post, 16 Nov, 1895; Muirhead’s Life of Watt, 
18659, pp. 240, 251, 285.) T. 8. 


WILKINSON, Siz JOTIN GARDNER 
(1797-1875), explorer and Egyptolopist, born 
on & Oct. 1797 and baptised at Chelsea on 
17 Jan. 1708, was the son of the Rev. John 
‘Wilkinson of Tardendale, Westmoreland, 
and descended from Sir Salathiel Lovell 
[q.v.] His father wos # member of the 
African Exploration Society aud ao fellow 
of the Soriety of Antiquaries, and his mother 
Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev, Richard 
Gardner, was 0 classical scholar. IIe is said 
to have doveloped a taste for antiqnities and 
sculpture at an early age, his childish plea- 
suite being to see ihe plates published by tho 
learned societies to which his father belonged, 
His parents died while he wes a minor, leav- 
ing im a competency. [Te became the ward 
of the Rev. Dr. Yates, who sent him in 1818 
to Tarrow achool, to which he in later years 
manifested his attachment by presenting it 
with a collection of Egyptian and classical 
antiquities, such ashe thought would havo 
helped his studies when a schoolboy; and 
indeed he appears both at school and at 
Exeter College, whence he matriculated on 
1 April 1810, to have utilised every op- 
portunity that he had for familiarising him- 
self with architecture and the history of 
art, [Te seems to hava left the wniversity 
without a degree (Fosrur, Alumni Oron. 
1716-1886), and in 1820 he want, partly 
for the sake of his health, to Italy, ‘There 
he became acquainted with Sir William 
Gell, by whose advice he rerolved to take 
part in furthering the study of Egyptology, 
which the researches of Thomas Young 
and Champollion wera beginning to open 
out, 

Wilkinson arrived at Alexandria in 1821, 
and, making Cairo his basis, spent twelve 
yearg in Egypt and Nubia. After devot- 
ing some time to the acquisition of Arabic, 
both spoken and written, he visited in 1828 
the eastern dexert. of Upper Nudia in com- 
pany with D. Burton, fi is account of this 
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<TR eT 
journey did not, however, epee dill i839, 
‘when an extract from his ciory was pub. 
lished in the Geographical Society's ‘Journal! 
Te twice ascended the Nilo as far as the 
second cataract, and many times as far gg 
Thebes, whore he spent much of the yen 
1824, 1897, and 1828, and whore in 1827 he 
carried on elaborate excavations and caused 
many of the tomba to be uncovered. Durin 
his residenco in Egypt he became acquaintud 
with many of the pioncers of Ligyptology, and 
studied Coptic in order to he nblo to follow 
their rosearches; and he arrived indepon. 
dently at conclusions similar to those of 
Champollion (whom he never mot.), 10 whosa 
interpretation of the hieroglypha he contri. 
buted criticisms and corrections rathor than 
positive additions, Tis first work benring 
on Egyptian antiquities, called ‘Materia 
Tlierogiyphica: containing the Bgyptian 
Pantheon and the succession of the Pharaohs 
from the earligst times to tho conquest of 
Aloxander, with Plates ond Notes, wns 
printed at Malta in 1828, and followed by 
*Bxtracts from soveral [Lieroplyphient Su). 
jects, with Romarks on the samo,’ prinied 
at Malta in 1880, but with a dodivalion to 
Sir W, Gell, dated from Thabes, 1827, Both 
of these were printod in a limited namin of 
copies, in somo of which the mirthor supple 
montod with his own hand tho deficioncies 
of the Malteso printing-oflice, In 1880 he 
completed his ‘Topographical, Survey of 
Thobes,’ of which ha Royal Geographical 
Hocioty mdert ook tho publication, 

Tlis long residence in Mpypt having begnn 
to affect his health, Wilkinson returned to 
England in 1838, whore ho was olectod 13,8, 
on 18 Dec, 1834, and in [886 publishod hia 
first popular work, “Lhe Topography of Thobrs 
and Goneral Survey of gypl,’ which he lad 
intendad printing at Alexandria some years 
before, but had beon proventad by the 
printer's death, ‘This worle contained the 
chief results of the author's resvarcties in 
Thebes, whero bis disvoverics in the {omb 
quarter by Karnak and tho Ramesseum 
constituted his chief advance on the work 
of tho antbors of the Deseription UEgyplu; 
but it also waa intended to he a practical 
guide to Buropenn trayellors, In the opinion 
of Letronny it was ihe complot vat and most 
substantial work on gypt tht had appeared 
since the French deseription, and the favour 
able reevption accorded it induerd the author 
to give the world his most important book, 
‘Manners and Custome of the Ancient 
Egyptians’ (2 vols, London, 1837), to which 
two move volumes on Hgyptian religion and 
mythology were afterwards gddad, ~ Ln this 
standard work tlie statements of ancient 
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writers about Egypt, together with the 
sesults of modern. excavations and rosearches 
conducted by the author and others, were 
Jucidly arranged, explained in a fascinating 
atyle, and richly illustrated with plana, en- 
grovings, and coloured plates. Wilkingon’s 
remarkable acquaintance with botany, zo0- 
logy, and the technique of the arts, together 
qith his command of ancient literature, pave 
him unique qualifications for the treatment of 
this subject; and it was acknowledged that 
he had brought to light many new facts con- 
nected with Iagyptian manners, history, and 
religion. Tho work brought the author into 
general notice, both as a savant and as a 
uior writer; and on 26 Aug. 1889 a 
Imighthood was conferred on him by Mol- 
hourne’s administration in recognition of his 
gervices to litornture, public attontion having 
been previously called to tho fact that his re- 
searchas, unlike those of Champollion, Roscl- 
lini, and others, had received no assistance 
from governmont 
Tn 1880 he publishod a paper ‘On the Nilo 
and the Prosont and Former Lovols of Rgypt? 
in tha ‘ Journal’ of the Geographical Sucicty, 
of which he was that year elected a fallow; 
and in 1842 ho revisited Naypt and made a 
‘ Survey of the Valley of the Natron Lakeaand 
of a part of the Bahr-ol-Farg,’ which ap- 
eared in tho ame journal in 1848; and in 
Teds he also published an enlarged edition 
of his topography, with the title ‘Moslem 
Egypt and Thebes’ (2 vols), in which, 
besides an abundance of archeological and 
topographical information, the very fullost 
diroations ware pivon for travellers, includ- 
ing a good vocabulary of modern Arabic, 
This work was afterwards incorporated in 
Murray’s series of handbooks, and was fre- 
quently reprinted, ‘Towards the end of the 
sama year ho salaried for Montenegro, and 
spent [844in travelling through that country, 
erzegovina, aud. Bosnia, where ho surveyai, 
sketched, and colloctod inscriptions, Dur- 
ing his stay at Mostar ho made an aitompt, 
unfortunately inoflectual, to mitigate the 
eruelties practisod by ‘Turks aud Montone« 
ring in their wars. lis account of this 
journey, which appeared in 1848 (2 vols.), 
contains valuable notes on tho manners, 
traditions, and condition of the paople he 
visited, as well as carefully compiled his- 
torical notices, and gives an accurate history 
of the Poulician horegy, os well as othor 
yaluable digreagions. Some of the political 
foreoasis of that work have since boon veri~ 
fied by events. ‘The winter of 1848-9 he 
again spent in Egypt and Nubia, and the 
results of thin journey appeared in an article 
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1851: ‘On the Country between Wady 
Tialf&ah and Jebel Berkel? 

For the winter of 1849-60 Wilkingon re- 
turned to Italy and studied theTurin papyrus, 
in which cheapolice had first detected the 
royal lists, which had been piecad togather by 
Seyfarth and edited by Lepsius; and owing 
to the fact that the latter had omitted to re~ 
Rentiine Hic weiienaon the beckal the papyrus, 

ilkingon judged it wise to publish a fresh 
facsimile, which was printed by subscription 
in 1851 and issued together with disserta- 
tions by Wilkinson and Hincks, A. short 
treatise ‘On the Architecture of Ancient 
Egypt,’ which was published by subsorip- 
tion in 1850, contains some of the results of 
his studies in the Roman museums in 1849, 
On 28 June 1852 he was created D.O.L. of 
Oxford University, 

In 1864 he published ‘A Popular Account 
of the Ancient Kgyptions’ which was an 
abridged edition of his larger work brought 
into uniformity with Lane's ‘ Modern Egyp- 
tians” In 1865 he visited Thebes for Ae 
last time, Ife met with o sunatroke, which, 
however, did not permanently injure him, 

On 16 Oct, 1860 he married, at Lianover, 
Onroline Cathorine, eldest daughter of Ilenry 
Lucasof Uplands, Glamorganshire, authoress 
of a work on ‘ Weeds and Wild Flowers,’ 
which appeared two years lator. In 1867 he 

ublished a companion to the Orysial Polace 
ptian collections, called ‘Egypt at the 
Time of the Pharaohs,’ and also made im- 
portant contributions to the notor apponded 
to Rawlinson’s translation of Terodotus, In 
1858 there appoared his treatise on ‘Colour 
and Taste,’ in whichsomearticles contributed 
by him to the ‘Builder’ in 1855 were in- 
corporated, lis purpose in that work waa 
to bring before the English public canons of 
taste which he had learnt in his studies in 
continental museums; but it also showa that 
the author had beén influenced by Ruskin. 
Le lays down artistic principles in it with 
unusnal precision, endeavourato detect esthe- 
tio errors in o variety of English usages, and 
ploads earnestly for the Sunday opening of 
musoume and galleries, 

Tn 1860 he was in Oornwall, and contri- 
buted a paper on the antiquities of Redruth 
to the ‘Trungactiona’ of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Oornmwall. In18G4 he made a collec- 
tion of shells in the Bay of Cadiz, and in the 
following eat published in the ‘ Zoologiat’ 
(vol, oe) an account of a new British 
oyster which he had disooyered at Tenby, 
where he was then residing, In 1867 he 
pee successfully in the ‘Archmological 
ournal’ for the proservation of an anciont 


in the Geographical Nociety’s ‘Journal’ for | gateway at Tenby, the destruction of which 
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was threatencd. Various other papers were 
contributed by him to the ‘Transactions’ of 
the Royal Society of Literature, and 10 other 
literary and scientific periodicals. 

IIe died at Llandovory on 29 Oct. 1875, 
and was buried there on 8 Nov. Lis collac- 
tion of antiquities was presented by him to 
Harrow school in 1864, accompanied with an 
elaborate catalogue drawn up by himself; a 
more modern description by Dr. Budge was 

ublished by the school authorities in 1887. 
ther antiques collected by him are in the 
British Museum. 

(Obituary Notices in Journal of Royal Geo- 
graphien! Society and Archeeologien! Journul ; 
Fostor's Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Boaso and 
Courtney's Bibl. Cornub,; Lists of the Royal 
Sociaty.] D. 5. M, 


WILKINSON, TATE (1739-1803), act or, 
the son of the Rey. John Wilkinson, D.D., 
and his wife, Groce Tate, the daughter of an 
alderman of Carlisle, was born on 27 Oct, 
1789, Tis father, a chaplain to the Suvoy 
and to I'vederick, princa of Wales, was rector 
of Coyty in Glamorganshire, and had other 
prelerment, Tate Wilkinson was educated 
at schools kept by a Mr, Bellas in Church 
Jane, Chelsox, and a Mr. Tempest, near 
Wandsworth, and in Novembor 1752 was 
sent to Harrow, where, haying previously 
displayed some skill in mimicry and some 
taste lor tho stagu—he had indeed, through 
a chance intimacy, beon admitted to re- 
hearaals at Covent Carden—he played Lady 
‘Townley and other parts. His fathor was 
transported to America in March 1767 for 
continuing io solemniso marriages at tho 
Savoy by his own license, in deflance of tho 
marrioge act of 26 Georgo IL, and died at 
Plymouth, where ihe vessel had put iv dur- 
ing the voyage. A. commission offered Tate 
Ly influential friends was declinad, in spite 
af the protests of his father’s friend, Jonas 
Ifanway (9; ue and soma lessons wore taken 
from John Rich [q.v.], who dismissed the Ind 
as incapable of becoming anactor, ITis chief 
enemy was Margaret \Voftington, who, irri- 
tated by his imitation of her, insisted on his 
dismissal. The company all but. Shuter took 
the part of the leading Indy. Shuter, for his 
heneflt at Covent Gardon, on 18 April 1757, 
brought Wilkinson on a3 the Fino Gentle- 
man in ‘ Lethe,’ when he was announced ag 
‘a person who had never ap eared,’ This 
part he repeated for Bencraft’s beneflt. on the 
29th. On_his second appearance he was 
derided, and did not yenture to make another 
experiment, lis aristocratic patrons, who 
were numerons, got him an engagement for 
the autumn from Garrick, whom his imita- 
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tions, espocially that of Foote, delighted, 
Meantime ho becamo a sharing mombor of 4 
company under Wignell, and openod at Maid. 
stone as Aimwell in tho ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Ife played other parts with little success, 
and on appearing at Drury Lane under Gay. 
rick was treated O58 4 supornumerary, Gar 
rick introduced him to Foote, who, after 
hearing his imitations, took him to Ivelend, 
A fever caught on the journey prevented his 
appearance for some weeks, [le was nursed 
intoconvaloscence and entertained by friends, 
and becamo oxtremoly popular in Dublin, 
Near the end of 1767 he appeared with Foote 
at Smock Alloy Theatre under Sheridan, 
playing the pupil in Foote’s entertainment 
‘Ton,’ Tis imitations gavo great delight, 
and he obtained with Gorrick’s leave an en- 
gagement at threo guineas a week. ITis imi. 
tations of Foote were highly approved, Ie 
acted Cadwallader, Yoote’s part in “The 
Author, after Foote’s return to London, Te 
then won acceptance as Othello, whieh he 

ayod in ihe mannor of Npranger Barry 
ta. v and gave imitations of Mrs. Woffing. 
ion, Sparks, and Toate, Tis manager Sheri« 
dan he preat ly oflended by olforing {o imitate 
him, For his benolit, on 26 Tob, 1768, he 
played Tastings in ‘Jane Shore’ and Queen 

ollalolla in “fom Thumb,’ This social and 
financial successes in Dublin were oquall 
conspicuous, and he rei urnad to London with 
180 guineas in his pocket. Loe was still en. 
paged to (Carrick, who roftsed to pay him 
for the time he had bean aver On 8 May, 
for a bonefil, ha played in Bath os Othello 
and in Voote's ‘feu.’ Through tho influence 
of fashionable friends he waa eugaged at 
Portsmouth, wheva the fleet waa thon ata- 
tioned. ere, in addition to parts alvoady 
namad, he was seen between 0 June and 
14 Aug, 1768 n8 Romeo, Tlotapur, Lord 
Townly, Richard ILI, Cuatalio, Torntio, 
Eesox, Lear, Hamlet, Orestes, Oamyn in the 
‘Mourning Bride,’ Lord Ohalketone, and 
Petruchio, 

Wilkinson's first apeereniet undor Garriole 
at Drury Lane tovk placo with Foote on 
17 Oot. in Foote’s iwo-aet farec, “The Di- 
vorsions of tho Morning” In this he was 
Bounce, and gave imitaiions of Sparks in 
Capulet, Barry in Aloxander, Sheridan in 
Orestes, and of Tonite, and olhors, Theso 
were fo successful that Sparks complained. 
Their withdrawal by managerial order led 
to a riot, They were then recommenced, 
Garrick submitting, in order to pacify othors, 
to behimself imitated. Carrick called Foote 
and Wilkinson at the iime ‘the Exotica’ 
‘Wilkinson was generally but unjustly apolen 


‘', 


of as Woote’s pupil, For his benefit he acted 
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Mthello for tho first timo in London, and as|him in management. Wilkinson put, in 


Lady Poutweazel greatly to Garrick’s delight 
he took off Foote, with whom Wilkinson 
had had a difficulty, 

Atter another summer season in Ports- 
mouth Wilkinson, whom Garrick had taken 
into favour, reappeared at Drury Lanc as 
Mrs. Amlot in the ‘Confoderacy, and on 
6 Noy, 1769 played Bajazct in ‘Tamerlanc,’ 
On Garricl’s advice he then revisited Dublin, 
arriving on 26 Doc, 1759, and was engaged 
at Smock Alley Theatre, where he acted in 
opposition to l’oote, who was at Crow Street. 
i played with much succcas in many minor 

arts, gave his imitations, and roceived for 
bis benefit a larger sum than had at that 
time been talon in the theatre. Leturning 
to England ho was engaged at Winchestor, 
where many militia rogimenta were quar- 
tered, On 24 Nov. 1760, in Ioote’s comedy, 
‘The Minor,’ he made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden. [Ho played the same parts 
in the piece as T’onte was exhibiting at Drar 
Tano—Shift, Smirk, and Mrs. Cole—anddeli- 
vered tho epilogue, imitating Toote himsolf 
to the life. IIo also imitated Garrick, who 
wos so incensed that ho nevor aguin spoke 
to tho offender. oote tried very hard to 
frighten Rich, the manager, out of making 
the experiment, but failed, Among others 
Wilkinson imitated was Whitofield, Sub- 
sequontly ho made his first appearance in 
Bath, where, as everywhere, he was very 
Pee 
efusing a three yoars’ engagomont at 
Covent Carden, he joined Foote (to whom 
he had become reconciled) at the Ilaymarket, 
appearing in Juno as Shift and Dr. Squintum, 
and in July was tho first Potor Primer in 
the ‘Mayor of Garratt,’ a part in which ho 
imitated Shoridan. Next year he was tho 
first Goleondus in Footo's ‘Tragedy 4 1a 
Modo,’ in which ho was assisted hy muto 
actors dressed ridiculously in high tragedy 
style, Ie had in tho meantime played for 
tho first time in Norwich and York, reaching 
Edinburgh, where he opened on 165 Tob. 
1764 in the ‘ Minor,’ playing subsequently 
Bayes in tho ‘ Rehearsal,’ Major Sturgeon, 
and many othor comic and scrious parts. 
Other places were also visitod. Wilkinson 
had made in York the acquaintance of Joseph 
Baker, the propriotor and manager of ao 
newly built and unliconscd theatre, who 
conceived a strong liking for him, confided 
to him the manogement of his house, and 
spoke of him always as his adopted son. 
Baker had himsclf boen an actor, and was 
a painter of church in(eriors and of thoatrical 
scencry. A. suggestion was made to him 
that he should associate Wilkinson with 


course of time, fourteen hundred pounds 
into tha speculation, and became partner 
with Baker in the management of several 
Yorkshire thoatres and of the theatre at. 
Noweastle. Tis début in this capacity was 
made in York in January 1766 as Coriolanus. 
In October 1768 ho married, in York, Miss 
Jano Doughty, and the following year he 
obtained at the price of 5002. patents of 
twenty-one years each for the theatres in 
York and Hull, Taker dicd in 1770 in debt 
to tho oxtont of 3,000/, leaving Willin- 
son sole manager of the theatres in York, 
Tull, and Neweastle. ‘Tho last-named Wil- 
kinson abandoned a year or two later, and 
opaae in its stcad a new theatre in Leeds, 
Ife gavo performances in tho race weelk at 
Doncaster, and at other times at Beverley, 
Valifax, Pontefract, Shelliold, and Walefield. 
In the snmmor of 1772 he revisited Dublin 
and acted at Crow Streot Theatre. Visits 
to Dublin, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Norwich, &c,, wore more or leas fre- 
quently mado, and on 16 Jon. 1778 ho 
reappoared at Covent Garden, playing Captain 
Jronsides in the ‘Brothers’ and Don Manuel 
in‘ Sho would and she would not,’ besides his 
customary parts in tho pieces of Foote, 
From this visit ho took the name he bore of 
‘the Wandering Patontev,” In 1780 and 

ain for a short timo in 1781 he added to 
his other responsibilities the managoment of 
the Edinburgh Theatro, Ile broke his leg 
for the second time in 1788, and was thonce- 
forward prevonted from playing juvenile 
characters. Wilkinson died on 16 Nov. 
1808, loaving five surviving children, one of 
whom (John Wilkinson, like himself an 
actor, and during some years a member of 
the company) succeoded him in manago- 
ment. 

Concerning Wilkinson's powors as an actor 
littlo is mown, so completely overshadowed 
aro they by his reputation as a mimic. Te 

layed a large range of characters, from 
lamlet, Lear, and Nomeo, to Bayes and 
Mrs. Oole, and won acceptance everywhere 
until his later years. On his last appear- 
ance at Covyont Carclon, the date of which 
is unmentioned, he was hissed by the public, 
tho wrath of which ho disarmed by « tactful 
apology. Tis success in tragic characters 
Genest attributes to his catching the manner 
of Garrick and Mossop. His roputation os 
an actor was chiefly derived from his per- 
formances in tho plays of Foote. As 
mimic he can heye had no superior. Camp- 
boll calls him one of the most extraordinary 
mimics that ever lived. Churchill in the 
Rosciad ’ spoake of Wilkinson and William 
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O'Brien Iq: v.] as shadows of Foote and 
‘Woodward, and says ill-naturedly : 


With not a single comic power ondued, 
The first 2 mere mere mimic’s mimic stood, 


but formed subsequently a more favourable 
opinion. ‘Wilkinson caught the very appenr- 
ance of the people he imitated, even, it is 
said, when ihe were young and gond-look- 
ing women. Tain himself, he could make 
himself look like Peg Wolfington. His 
mimicries involved him in endless quarrels, 
hut his victims, with the exception of 
Garrick, always ended by forgiving him. 
As a manager he was exemplary, and the 
York circuit in his day as arecruiting prema 
rivalled Bath and surpassed Norwich. Tle 
reformed abuses of theatrical usage, espe- 
cially the personel applications of the actora 
and sale of. ticheta to individual patrons, and 
was honourable and liberal. We engaged 
every porformer of distinction or notoriety, 
from Mra. Siddons to dancing dogs, and, m 
spite of the caprices of fortune, made money. 
A man of good birth and education, a gour- 
met, a frea liver and a humourist, ho en- 
joyed great popularity. Charles Mathews 
the elder speaks of him as ‘a polished 

entleman’ and ‘a Ohesterficld’ ife had, 

owever, @ curious method of specch, jolting 
out, as from o bag, disconnected phrases; 
behind a gruff manner he disguised o hind 
disposition. In later yoars, with impaired 
health, he grew melancholy. Iis porta 
by Atkmson is in the Mathews collection 
in the Garrick Qlub. 

In 1780 Wilkinson published his ‘Me- 
moira’ in four volumes (York, 12mo; Dub- 
lin, 1791), and in 1795 his ‘ Wandering 
Patentee, or s Tlistory of the Yorkshire 
Theatres,’ in four similar volumes (York, 
ae These, though they have been fre~ 
quently sneered at and condemned, ara 
among the most amusing and trustworthy 
theatrical documents we possess. In them 
he included some of Foote’s farcos in which 
he was in the habit of appearing, together 
with the ‘ Mirror, or Actor's Tablet, with o 
Review of the Old and New Theatrical 
Schools” and other rather miscelloncous 
matter, ‘ eae Anecdotes respectin; 
the Stage and the Actors of the old School, 
with Remarks on Mr, Murphy's Life of 
Garrick,’ was printed posthumously about 
1805, being made up irom articles contri- 
buted to the ‘Monthly Mizroy’ Onl 
twelve copies are said to have been struc 
off, and, hike all Wilkinson’s books, it is 
searca, 

[Particulars of Wilkinson's life are drawn 
principally from his Memoirs, and of his 
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mavagement from his Wandering Patentes, 
Much information is supplied in Genest’s Account, 
of the English Stage and Hitchcock's Historical 
View of tho Irish Stage; Dibdin’s Annals of 
the Edinburgh Stage; Thespian Dictionary; 
Michne) Kelly's Reminiscencos; O'Kceffe's Re- 
collections, Bornard’s Retrospection of the 
Stage, Clark Russell's Representative Actors; 
Georginn Fra; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane; 
Bryan’s Dict. of Painters; Lowe's Bibliography; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Churchill's Poetical 
Worka.] v.K 


WILKINSON, WILLIAM (d. 1613), 
theological writer, matriculated as a sizar of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, on 12 Nov, 
1568, proceeded B.A. in 1571-2, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1575. In 1579, while act- 
ing a8 a schoolmaster in Cambridge, he pub- 
lished ‘A Confntation of certaine articles 
delivered unto the Familyo of Love, with 
the eaposition of aheop las, & supposad 
Wider in the sayd Familye,’ London, Ato, a 
treatise directed against Henry Nicholos 
[a v.], the founder of the ‘ amily of Love,’ 

ome criticisms of notes collected out of 
their gospel hy John Young (d. 1605) [q, vl 
bishop of Rochester, woro prefixed, an 
‘Wilkinson himself added a sketch of the 
history of the movement. The book was 
dedicated to Richard Cox (1600-1681) [q.v.], 
bishop of Ely, who prefixed o commendatory 
note, Tn 1680, while residing in London in 
the parish of St. Botolph, he published ‘A 
very godly and learned trvatise of the Exer- 
cise of Fastyng, described out of the word 
of God, very necessarye to bee applyed unto 
our churches in England in these perillous 
dayes,’ London, 8vo, dedicated 10 Lady Paget 
aud Edward Carey, one of hor majesty’s 
privy chamber, On 8 May 1688 horeceived 
& dispensation to hold, though a layman, 
the prebend of Fridaythor @ in York Cathe- 
dval, in which he lad been installed on 
81 Jan, 1687-8, Ife died in 1618. To 
Wilkinson may also be ascribed an undated 
translation by ‘W. W.’ of‘ M. Luther’s Pre- 
face on the Epistle to the Romans,’ Lon 
don, 8vo. 

[Cooper's Athensa Cantabr, ii. 170; Strype’a 
Annals of the Reformation, 1824, 11.3. 486, ii, 
275, 300; Ames's Typographical Antiquities, 
ed, Horbert.] BLO, 


WILKS, JOHN ‘ 1846), swindler, was 
the only son of John Wilks, by his wifs 
Isabella (2, 19 Jan. 1846), 

Ilis father, Joun WixKs (1765 P-1864), at- 
torney, born in 1764 or 1766, was son of Mat- 
thew Wilks, minister at Whitofield’s taber- 
nacle in Moorfields. Ie was an atiorney by 
profession, and on 81 July 1880 was returned 
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ae 
to parliament: for Boston in Lincolnshire in 
the radical interest, retaining his seat until 
1887. Ile formed collections of books, works 
of art, and autographs, which were sold after 
his death by Mesara. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 
For more than twenty years he was honorary 
secretary of ‘‘I'he Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Freedom.’ He wasa 
member of tho Ntutistical and Zoological ao- 
craties, IJo diod in London, at his residence 
in Finsbury Square,on 25 Aug. 1854, and was 
buried in JXensal Green cemetery. Besides 
his son John he left, threo daughiers. De 
was the author of ‘An Apology for the Mis- 
siouary Society,’ London, 1799, 8vo (Cent. 
Mag. 1864, ii. ah 

The son John followed his father's profes- 
gion ag an attorney. Tn 1826 he carned tho 
name of ‘Bubble Wilks’ by Boating a num~ 
ber of jomt-stock companies, all of which 
were financinl fuiluves, On 13 Tame (826 he 
was returned (o parliament for tho borough 
of Sudbury in Suffolk in the whig interost, 
In April (828 he resigned his seat, and 
shortly afterwarda ho was charged bafore the 
lord mayor with forgery, but was acquitted 
on the non-appoarance of the prosecutor, On 
hus release he obtained the post of Paris cor- 
respondent to tho ‘Standard,’ and signed his 
contributions 10 tho London papers ‘0. P.Q,,” 
Desirons of retrieving his fortunes, he spread 
false reports on tho Paris bourse, and m con- 
sequence was ordered by the head of the police 
to leave France within four days, [Lis fronds, 
however, obtained the revocation by their 
intercession, and he next formed a joint- 
stock company to establish a newspaper en- 
titled ‘ The London and Paris Oourier,’ After 
the journal had appenved for o fow mouths 
Wilks flod, leaving ilo debts of the en- 
terprise to bo paid by an Mnglish partnor. 
Shortly after ho he od a second company, 
to finance a monthly magazine called ‘La 
Revue Protestante,’ a projuct which proved 
more profitable to its author than to the 
cause of religion, Afier forming an unsne- 
cessful Pais Parcels Delivery Company, he 
returned 10 London, and, settling in Surrey 
Street, Strand, attempted to found an Au- 
thors’ Institute. Ilia last project was tho 
establishment of a fraudulent clerical repis- 
try office, Before hiy latest dishonesty was 
detected he died suddonly at Cheleen, on 
17 Jon. 1846, leaving no proporty 40 com- 
pensato his victims. 

‘Wilks was the author of: 1. ‘A Christian 
Biographical Dictionary, London, 1821, 
18mo, 2. ‘Memoirs of Queen Caroline,’ 
London, 1822, 2 vols. 8yo, 8. ‘Bianca: a 
Fragment,’ London, 1828, 8vo. After his 
return to England he was a constant con- 
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tributor to ‘Fraser's Magazine,’ supplying 
reminiscences of Louis-Philippe and other 
notable Frenchmon. 


[Gent. Mag. 1846, i, 649; Notos and Queries, 
5th ser, vil, 180.] BE. I. 0. 


WILKS, MARK (1760 P~1831), lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Madras army, born 
about 1760, was a native of the Isle of Man, 
and entored the East India Company's ser- 
vice, Being at one time intonded for the 
ministry, he received a clussical education, 
and in conseguonce went to Indin at a later 
age than was usual, Tle obiained a cadet- 
ship in 1781, and on 26 Sept. 1782 received 
@ commission in the Madrasarmy. In1786 
he became deputy-secretary to the military 
hoard, and in the following year svcratary 
{o a diplomatic mission under Sir Barry 
Close [q. v.] to the sultan of Mysore, In 
1788 he was appomted. fort-adjutant at Fort 
Nt. Goorge, and on 6 March 1789 he was 
promoted lieutenant, and served as aide-de- 
camp to the governor. From 3790 to 1792 
ho acted as brigade-major and aide-do-camp 
10 Colonel (afterwards Gencral) James Stuart 
{seo under Arvant, Jaans, d. 1793] during 
the war againat Timi Naib, In 1798 he was 
assistant adjutant-general, aud in 1794 waa 
mpeaten Stuart’s militery socretary, From. 
1706 to 1799 Wilks was on furlongh from 
bad health,and during his absence, on 12 Oot. 
1798, he recvived his captaincy. On his re- 
turn ho served successively as military secre- 
tary and private secrotary to the governor, 
Lord Clive ee Cirvn, Hpwarp, Lani oF 
Powis). Ile was next appointed town- 
major of Tort St. George, and in 1803 he- 
came military secretary 10 the commander- 
in-chiof, Lieutenant-general James Stuart. 
From 1803 to 1808 he served a8 political 
resident at the court of Mysore, attaining 
the rank of major on 21 aed 1804, and of 
liewtenant-colonel on 4 April 1808. In that 
year ill-health obliged him to quit India, 
and on 20 Nov. 1812 he was appointed 
governor of St. Helena, arriving in the 
island on 22 June 1813. 

ILis administration as governor was wise 
and enlightened, and personally he was very 
popular, He improvod the condition of 
agriculture in the colony by introducing 
better methods of cultivation, and by induc- 
ing the East India Company to alter the 
system ofland tenure, Wilks was governor 
on the arrival of Napoleon on 15 Oct. 1815, 
but in the next year was relieved by Sir 
Hudson Lowe [a] He won the esteem of 
the emperor by the ability of his administra- 
tion, Ho returned to England ond retired 
from the company’s kervice on 15 Oct. 1818, 
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having received the brevet rank of colonel 
on 4 June 1814. . 

Wilks’. fame rests chiefly on his admi- 

rable work, ‘Historical Sketches of the 
South of India in an Attempt to trace the 
History of Mysoor’ The first volume was 
published in 1810 (London, 4to), and the 
second and third in 1814. A second edition 
in two volumes was published at Madras in 
1867. For the early history of Mysore he 
had access tu the state records, while he was 
himself s participator in the later events he 
describes, and from his official employments 
was poscened of an ample knowledge of 
state transactions. His history is written 
with rare impartiality, and in o style at 
once simple and interesting. It won him 
the praise of Sir James Mackintosh [q. v.], 
who spoke of the ‘Ilistorical Sketches’ as 
‘the first book on Indian history founded on 
Acritical examination of testimony and pro- 
bability.’ 
Wilks died at Kelloe House in Rerwick- 
shire, the residence of his son-in-law, on 
19 Sept. 1681. Tle wastwice married. Ilis 
second wife, whom he married at Bath on 
16 Feb. 1813, was youngest daughter of J. 
Taubman of Bath. By his first wifuhe had 
anonly daughter, Laura, married at Bath on 
92 July 1817 to Major-general Sir John 
Buchan (d. 1850) of Kelloe. She was famous 
for her beauty, on which she was compli- 
mented by Napoleon. 

Besides the works mentioned, Wilks was 
the author of ‘A Report on the Interior 
Administration, Resources, and Expenditure 
of the Government of Mysoor,’ Fort Wil- 
liam, 1805, fol.; new edit., Bangalore, 1861, 
8vo, Ile was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was for some years a vice-president of 
the Asiatic Society, in whose ‘ Transactions’ 
he published an analysis of the philosophical 
work of Nasir nd din of Tiis entitled ‘ Aldok 
i Naseri, 

[Gent. Mag. 1813 i, 282, 1817 ii. 178, 1831 
ii, 469, 1833 13. 94; Philippart’s East India 
Military Calendar, 1828, i, 140; Dodwell and 
Miles’s Indian Army List, 1838; Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, 1836, ii. 69; 
Blackwood'’s Mog. 1834, xxxv. 63; Allibono’s 
Dict. of Engl. Lit.; Asiatic Journal, 1832, new 
ser, vol, vili.; Brooke's Hist. of St, Helens, 1824, 
pp. 376-89.) “ BLG. 


WILKS, ROBERT (1665 ?-1732), actor, 
a descendant of a Worcester family, the for- 
tunes of which were seriously impaired by 
the civil war, was the second son of Edward 
Wilks, who took refuge in Dublin, and be- 
came & pursuivant of the lord lieutenant, 
The actor's grandfather, Judge Wilks, is said 
to have raised 9 troop of horse for the king, 
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which his grand-uncle, Colonel Wilks, who 
is mentioned by Olarendon, commanded, 
Born at Rathfarnham, near Dublin, in1665 or, 
according to another account, 1670, Robert 
‘Wilks received a good education, and was 
appointed, on the strength of his caligraphy, 
toa clerkship in the office of secretary Sir 
Robert Southwell {q. ut On the outbreak 
ofthe war in Treland Wilks was compelled to 
join the army of King William, but, being 
appointed clerk to the camp, took no part in 
active conflict, Rejoining his office, he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Richards, a come- 
dian, and after playing privately the Colonel 
[Pedro] in Dryden's ‘Spanish Friar, made 
his firs, appearance on the stago under 
Joseph Ashbury [q. v.] at the Smock Alley 
Theatre in December 1691 as Othello. here 
being no regular company, the perenne 
(which was to commemorate the defeat of 
the Stuart couse in Ireland, and to which 
the public were admitted gratis) was con- 
ducted by amateurs, principally officers. 
‘Willks’s success in this was such as to induce 
him to adopt the stage, and to lead to the 
establishment of the Smock Alley Thentre. 
A life by Daniel O'Bryan, which has been 
discredited, assigns this performance to 
January 1689, and says that Wilks had two, 
if not more, children by a wife he had pri- 
yately married, and that both he and his 
wife, expelled from their respective homes, 
wera sheltered by a Mr. Cope, a goldsmith, 

Somewhoero before 1605 Wilks visited Lon- 
don, and was engaged by John Rich [q.v.] at 
15s. a week, out of which he had to pay 2s. O¢, 
to be taught dancing. The only part traced 
to him at the Theatre Royal is Lysippus in 
the ‘ Maid's Tragedy.’ While in London he 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Fer- 
dinundo Knapton, town clerk of Southamp- 
ton and steward of the New Forest. By her 
he had a son Robert—who was left in the 
care of an actor named Bowen when Wilks, 
with his wife, returned to Ireland—and soma 
other children, all but one of whom diced in 
infancy. In 1698 Wilks played in Dublin 
Sir Frederick Frolic in Etherege’a ‘ Comical 
Revenge, or Love in a Tub,’ Courtall in‘She 
would if she could,’ ond Dorimant in the 
‘Man of the Mode.’ So popular did he he- 
come in Dublin that on raturning to Lon- 
don in the autumn of 1698 in company with 
George Farquhar [q.v.], to whom he showad 
himself « constant and Joyal friend, he had 
to make an escape, the Duke of Ormonde 
having, it is soid, issued a warrant to pre- 
vent him leaving the kingdom, 

Wilks che Lei at Drory Lane at a salary 
of 47. as Palamede in ‘ Marriage & le Mode.’ 
In 1699 he was the original Sir Harry Wildair 
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in Farqubar's ‘ Constant Couple,’ the conspi- 





cuous success of which the author attributed 
to him, and in December was the original 
Agamemnon in ‘ Achilles, or phigens in 
Anis,’ adapted by Boyer from Racine. In 
1700 his original parts were Pedro in the ‘ Pil- 
grim’ (altered by Farquhar from Fletcher), 
Freeman in Burnaby’s ‘ Reformed Wile,’ and 
Captain Belair in ‘Courtship i la Mode;’ in 
1701, Carlos in ‘Loye makes a Man,’ Rail- 
ton in Buker’s ‘JIumour of the Age,’ Paris 
in the‘ Virgin Prophetess, or the late of 
Troy,’ Sir Marry Wildair in Farquhar's piece 
so named, and Duke of Lorrain in Mrs, 
Trotter's ‘Unhappy Penitent; in 1702 Al- 
merick in the ‘Generons Conqueror,’ Camp- 
ley in the ‘Funeral,’ Young Mirabel in the 
‘Toconstant,’ Lionel in the ‘ Modish Ius- 
band,’ Don Pedro in the ‘ False Friend,’ and 
Elder Wouldbe in the ‘Twin Rivals’; and 
in 1708 Reynard in ‘Tunbridge Walks,’ 
Frederick in D’Urfey’s ‘Old Mode and the 
New,’ Bellmie in ‘ Lovu's Contrivanee, or Le 
Médecin malgré lui,’ Wilding in ‘ Vice Re- 
claimed, and Julio in the Patriot. Ue also 
played Wilmore in tho ‘ Rover,’ Mosea in the 
Fox, and Oroonoko. In the season of 
1703-4 be was on 2 Dec. the first Young 
Bookwit in Steele’s ‘Lying Lover;’ on 
96 Jan, Andramont in ‘Love the Levoller, 
by ‘G. B.;’ and on 6 March Norfolk in 

anke's ‘Albion Queens,’ THe also played 
Amintor in the ‘ Maid's Tragedy,’ Alexander 
in the ‘Rival Queens, Arbaces in ‘A King 
and No King,’ Celadon in ‘Secret Lovo,’ 
and, at court, Dolabella in ‘ Love for Love’ 
and Peregrine Wary in ‘Sir Solomon, or the 
Cautious Coxcomb;’ 1704-5 saw him as 
Goswin in the ‘Royal Merchant’ and Theo- 
dore in tho ‘Loyal Subject,’ and 1705-6 as 
Valentinian. The following original parts 
were also played during the two seasons: on 
7 Dec. 1704 Sir Charles Ensy in the ‘ Careless 
Husband,’ on 28 April Captain Clerimont in 
the ‘ Tender Iusband,’ on 80 Oct. Bloom in 
‘Hampstead ITeath,’ on 20 Nov. Sir James 
Courtly in the ‘Basset Table, on 3 Dec. 
Perolla in ‘ Perolla and Izadora,' on 8 April 
1706 Osptain Plume in the ‘Recruiting 
Officer, and, some time in 1706, Farewell in 
the ‘Fashionable Lover.’ 

Owen Swiney or MacSwinny far] opened 
the Haymarket on 16 Oct. 1706, his com- 
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tain, Essex, Colonel Careless in the ‘ Com- 


mittee,’ Dorimant in the ‘ Man of the Mode, 
Jaffier, Marius Junior in ‘Caius Marius,’ 
Truewit in the ‘Silent Woman,’ Castalio, 
Jupiter in ‘Amphitryon,’ Cortez in the ‘In- 
dian Empress,’ Vincent in the ‘ Jovial Crew,’ 
and other parts, The characters he origi- 
nated included Belvil in the ‘ Platonic Lady’ 
on 25 Nov. 1706, Abdalla in Mrs. Manley's 
‘Almyna’ on 16 Dec., Palamede in ‘Mav- 
ringe & Ia Mode’ on 4 Feb. 1707, Archer in 
the ‘Beaux’ Stralagem’ on 8 March, Careless 
in tho ‘ Double (tallant’ on 1 Noy., Atibert 
in Rowe's ‘ Royal Convert’ on 25 Nov., and 
Lord Wronglove in the ‘ Lady's Last Stake’ 
on13 Vec. The theatre being then devoted 
to opera, Wilks appeared at Drury Lane as 
TNamlet on 15 Jan. Tr 08. A round of comic 
characters, with some fow serious parts, was 
assigned him, and he was, 81 May 1708, the 
original Artoban in Theobald’s ‘Pevsion 
Princess,’ on 4 Dee. Colonel Blenheim in 
Baker's ‘Fine Lady's Airs,’ on 11 Jan, 1700 
Young Oldwit in ‘Rival Fools’ (adapted by 
Cibber from Fletcher's ‘Wit at several 
Weapons’), Is. Icilius in Dennia‘s ‘ Appius 
and Virginia,’ and on 12 May Sir Some 
Airey in Mrs. Centlivre's ‘Busy Body.’ In 
answer to complaints from the principal 
actors of the meagre salaries allowed them, 
the patentees put forth statements, accord- 
ing to which Witks's recaipts, including his 
benefit, came to 2092 Js. 6d. THe was 
allowed 60s, a weelk ns stage manager. Wilks, 
with Cibber, Dogget, and Mrs, Oldfield, now 
joined Swinoy in the management of the 
Maymarket. The house opened on 20 Sept. 
1700 with Betterton as Hamlet. On tho 
22nd Wilks played Plume in the ‘Recruiting 
Officer’ On 12 Dec. he was the first Faith- 
ful in Mra, Centlivre's ‘Man's Bewitched,’ 
and on 20 April 1710 Lothario in Charles 
Johngon’s ‘ Force of Friendship” Ie played 
also Othello, Tenry VI in  Richan Itt,’ 
and many other parte, 

The companies reuniting at De Lane, 
Wilks created there the réles of Colonel 
Ravelin in ‘Marplot, 80 Dec. 1710; Rash- 
love in ‘Injured Love’ 7 April 1711; 
Volatil in the ‘ Wife's Relief’ altered from 
Shirley by C. Johnson, 12 Noy,.; Colonel 
Bastion in Mrs. Centlivre's ‘ Perplexed 
Lovers,’ 19 Jan. 1712; Arancs in C. Johns 


pany having been strengthened by a detach-| son’s ‘Successful Pirate,’ 7 Nov,; Major 
ment of actors from Drury Lane. Among) Young Fox in Charles Shadwell’s‘Uumours 
these wos Wilks, who made his first appear-| of the Army,’ 29 Jan. 1718; Juba in ‘Cnto,’ 
ance on the 26th os the Prince of Wales in] 14April; Choucer in Gay's ‘ Wife of Bath ;' 


the ‘First Part of King enryIV.’ Here he 
remained two years, playing 
in‘ Julius Omsar,’ Macduit, Lorenzo in the 
‘Spanish Friar,’ Moneses, the Copper Cap- 


Agamemnon in C, Johnson's ‘ Victim, trana- 


amlet, Antony | lated from Racine, 6 Jan. 1714; Dumont in 


‘Jana Shore,’ 2 Feb.; Don Felix in the 
‘Wonder,’ 27 April; Modelyin the ‘Country 
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Lasces,’ 4 Feb, 1715; Sir George Truman in 
Steele's ‘Drummer,’ 10 March 1716; and 
6 Dec. 1717 Heartly in Cibber’s ‘ Non-Juror,’ 
He had also been seen as Philaster, Neme+ 
trius in the ‘Humourons Lieutenant,’ Fer- 
dinand in the ‘Tempest,’ and Ca-sio. At 
Drury Lane Wilks remained until close upon 
his death. Hus original part. during the 
remainder of his stay, omitting a few in 
pieces which failed or are completely for- 


gotten, are Don Carlos in Cibber's ‘Ximena,’ | [ 


founded on the ‘Cid, 1 Nov. 1718 (it had 
been acted six years earlior); Sir George 
Jealous in C. John-ou’s ' Masquerade,’ 16 Jan. 
1719; Bellamay in T. Kulligrew’s ‘Chit- 
Chat,’ 14 Feb.; Memmon in Young's ‘ Bu- 
siris,’ 7 March; Enrytion in Southerne’s 
‘Spartan Dame, 11 Dec.; Eumenes in 
Hughes’. ‘Siege of Damascus,’ 17 Feb. 1720; 
Frankly in Cubber’s ‘Refusal,’ 14 Feb. 721; 
Carlos in Young's ‘ Revenge, 18 April; 
Yvor m Ambrose Philips’s ‘ Briton,’ 19 Feb. 
1722; Sir John Freeman in Mrs. Centlivre's 
‘ Artitice,’ 2 Oct.; Myrtle in Steele’s ‘ Con- 
scious Lovers,’ 7 Nov.; Orlando in ‘ Love in 
a Forest,’ altercd from ‘As you like it,’ 9 Jan. 
1728; Dauphin in Hill's altered ‘Tlenry V,’ 
5 Dec.; Phraortes in Gay's ‘Captives, 15 Jan. 
1724; Antony in Cibber’s ‘Cresar in Egypt,’ 
9 Dec.; Bellamine in James Moore Smythe's 
‘Rival Modes’ 27 Jan. 1727; Henriquez in 
the ‘Touble Falsehood,’ assigned by Theo- 
bald to Shakespeare, 13 Dec, ; Lord Townly 
in the ‘Provoked Husband,’ 10 Jan. 1728; 
Merital in Fielding’s ‘Love in several 
Masques,’ 16 Feb.; Gainlove in Miller's 
‘Humours of Oxford,’ 9 Jan, 1730; Masinissa 
in Thomson's ‘Sophonisha,’ 28 Feb.; Jason 
in QO. Johnson’s ‘Medea, 11 Dec.: Lord 
Modely in Boden’s ‘ Modwh Couple,’ 10 Jan. 
1732; and Bellamant in Fielding’s ‘Modern 
Husband,’ 21 Feb. This was his last original 
character. Among parts of which he was 
not the originator were Mirabell in the‘ Way 
of the World,’ the Prince of Wales in the 
‘Second Part of King Henry IV,’ Aurenge- 
Zebe, Buckingham in ‘ Henry VII,’ Alta- 
mont in the ‘Fair Penitent,’ and Ilastinga 
in ‘ Richard IIT.’ 

Wilks died at his house in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, on 27 Feb. 1732, and was 
buried at midnight (by his own desire) on 
4 Oct. at St. Paul's, Covent Garden. A 

rologue to his memory was spoken at Drury 

ane on 14 Oct. Mars. Wilks, born Eliza- 
beth Knapton, had died on 21 March 1714, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, where her husband raised a monument. 
He married again, on 26 April 1715, Mary 
Fall (born Browne), a widow with four 
children living, who survived him, 
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Wilks's name was long associated with 
the managenent first of the Haymarket and 
then of Drury Lane [for the complex mana- 
gerial changes between 1705 and 1709 ses 
Ricx, CHAT CnEoE In 1710, by an ar. 
rangement with William Collier, M.P., the 
chief lessee, the management of Drury Lane 
was assigned to Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber, 
The most prosperous period of Drury Lane 
management then began. Barton Bonth 
q- v.] was associated in the management 
eatly in 171], and Steele took on 18 Oct, 
1714 the place of Collier, to whom the 
license was granted, the managers then con- 
sisting of Steele, Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, 
and Booth. In January 1720 the theatre 
was temporarily shut and the licenses re. 
voked hy the Duke of Newcastle, the lord 
chamberlain [see Srrouv, Str Rrowarv], 
Ry the season of 1729-30 Steele was 
dead and Booth disqualified from acting, 
After Ntevle's death a patent was granted 
to Cibber, Wilks, and Booth, empowering 
them to give plays at Drury Lane for a 
rslvh af twenty-one yeara from 1 Sept, 

732, Wills's share came at his death into 
the hands of his widow, who appointed John 
Elly» [q. v.], the portrait-painter, ber repre- 
sentative. 

Cihber, whose ‘ Apology’ is largely occu- 
pied with Wilks, though not estimating 
very highly Wilks's judgment or his correct- 
ness of style, declares him to have been the 
most diligent, laborious, and useful actor 
that had been on the stage for filty years. 
His unfailing industry is attributed to bis 
ambition for fume,in search of which he 
was unremitting in labour. By example 
aud anthority hs rebuked negligence in 
others. In the‘ Spectator’ Wilks isspecially 
commended as Macduff, Sir Harry Wildair, 
Mosca,and the Prince of Wales in ‘The First 
Part of Henry IV.’ Davies declares the last 
to have heen ‘ one of the most. perfect exhi- 
bitions of the stage,’ and says that the Hot- 
spur of Booth was not superior. Davies 
eee his Castalio, which was, however, in- 





erior to that of Cibber, and his Antony in 
‘Julius Coosar,’ in which he showed his cus- 
tomary fault of restlessness. His Othello 
is spoken of with disparagement by Oibber 
and by Steele. In Hamlet, Castalio in the 
f ey Ziphares in ‘ Mithridates,’ Edgar 
in‘ Lear,’ Norfolk in ‘Albion Quesns,’ Essex, 
Moneses in ‘Tamorlane,’ and Jaffier in 
‘Venice Preserved’ he won recognition. 
But though his tragic conceptions were 
praised for sorrow, tenderness, and resigné- 
tion, his greatest triumphs were all in 
comedy, and especially in the comedy of 
Farquhar. His chief qualities as a comedian 
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were ease, sprightliness, and distinction of 
manner, Which caused him to be accepted as 
a model of behaviour in fashionable society. 
Concerning his relations with Farquhar 
(which were uniformly good) it has been 
sad by some versilier without much senso 
of proportion : 
Fargnhar by writing gein’d himself a 
name, 
And Wilks by Farquhar gain’d im- 
mortal fame, 

Farquhar, who had been more than once 
pecuniarily indehted to Wilks, commended 
to him on his deathbed his orphan dangh- 
ters. So well was the trust fultilled that 
the girls were said to have lost in Wilks a 
second father. Among those whom Wilks 
henefited by a somewhat lavish genernsity 
(to which it was due that, though in receipt 
of an income large for the time, he left his 
wife almost without provision) was Richard 
Savage. Dr. Johnson praised Wilks for his 
generosity in characteristic language. ‘Tobe 
humane, gencrous, and candid is a very high 
degree of morit in any case, but those qualities 
deservestill greater praise whenthey arefound 
in that condition which makes almost overy 
other man . . . contemptuons, insolent, 

etulont, selfish, and brutal’ ( Works, viii. 
107). Steele in the ‘ rere (No. 370) 
speaks of ‘commending Wilks for represent- 
ing the tenderness of o husband and a father 
in “Macbeth,” the contrition of a reformed 
prodigal in “Henrythe Fourth,” the winning 
simpleness of a young man of fod nature 
and wealth in the “ Trip 1o the Jubilee” [Sir 
Ha Wildair], the officiousness of an 
artful servant [Mosca] in the “Tox.”’ In 
the ‘Tatler’ (No. 182) he speaks of Wilks 
and Cibber as ‘ the firat of the present stage 
...» perfect actors in their dilferont kinds,’ 
and draws a paralicl between them, the 
most meneens phrase in which is that 
‘ Wilks has a singular talent in representing 
the graces of nature, Cibber the deformity in 
the affectation of them.’ The only charges 
brought against Wilks as & manager were 
a certain impetuosity in command and some 
favouritism towards actors such as Mills, 
his great friend, whose mediocrity and pro- 
priety of conduct appealed to him more 
tha brilliant talent and irregularity of life 
of a born actor such as Booth. 

A portrait of Wilks was painted in the 

ear of his death by John Ellys or Ellis 
le v.j, and was engraved by J. Faber (see 

MITH, Catalogue). 

Witriam Wrexs( 71. 1717-1723), a nephaw 
of the foonine, appeared at Drury Lane 
on 17 Oct, 1715 as Sir George Airey in the 
‘Busy Bady.’ He was bred as an attorney ; 
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Wilks tried vainly to dissuade him from 
adopting the stage, but sent him in 1714 to 
Ashbury, tho manager of the Dublin Theatre, 
whom he urged to show him his faults, 
According to Chetwood, William Wilks 
played one season at Smock Alley, was en- 
aged at 30s. a week for Drury Lane, and 
died before he was thirty. Ths name ap- 
pears in Geuest to Tressel in Cibber's ‘ Ri- 
chard TIT, Octavio in “She wonld and she 
would not,’ Farewell in ‘Siz Courtly Nice,’ 
Verdone in the ‘Little French Lawyer,’ Ned 
Brag in ‘Love for Money’ Dapperwit m 
‘Love in a Wood.’ He had o henefit on 
27 April 1710; other benefits to Witks's 
brother, the office-keeper, were given on 
5 June 1718 and 11 May 1719. On11 Nov. 
1719 W. Wilhs was the first Sicinius in 
Dennis's * Invader of his Country.’ On 2 Oct, 
1722 he was the original Fainwell in Mra, 
Centlivre's ‘Artifice.’ On 7 Jan. of the fol- 
lowing year he played Ferdinand in the 
‘Tempest,’ and on 5 July 1728 was the first 
Young Clifford in Theophilus Cibber’s altera- 
tion of ‘King Henry VI’ The last part to 
which his name is found is Sir Marry Beau- 
mount 1 the tirst representation of Mrs. Tay- 
wood's ‘ Wife to be Let’ on 13 Aug. 1728. 


[There are early lives of Wilks, all untrust- 
worthy and moxtly contradictory of each other. 
These lives, one anonymous and dedicated to 
Colley Cibber ; a second by Daniel O'Bryan, and 
a third by Curl), asserting that the two other 
wore unworlhy of credit ; statemonts cortified to 
by Mary Wilke, his relict, and by Wilks’s bro- 
ther-in-law, Alex Kingstou, were issued within a 
your of the actor's death, and went through va- 
Nous editions. All are now scaree. Cibber in 
his Apology supplies much information, often in- 
accurate. The best account is that in Chet- 
wood’s General History of the Stage, Lives 
appear in Galt’a Lives of the Players, and the 
Georgian Era. The list of characters is taken 
from Genest's Account of the English Stage. 
See also Doran’s Annals of the English Stage, 
ed. Lowe; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill; Hitch- 
cock’s Irish Stage; Chnalmers's British Ex- 
sayiste; Steele’s Theatre; Cunningham and 

eatley’s London Past and Present; Clark 
Russell's Representative Actors; Dibdin's History 
of the Stage; Lowe's Bibliogiaphical Account 
of English Theatrieal Literature. In the book 
Jast named is mentioned * To Diabebouloumenon, 
or the Proceedings at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane,’ 17238, 4to, which appears to deal with the 
resignation by Wilks of the part of Sir Herry 
Wildair] J. K 





‘WILKS, SAMUEL OHARLES (1789- 
1872), evangelical divine, born in 1789, 
was son of Samuel Wilks of Newington, 
Surrey. His grandfather, Samuel Wilks, 
like many other members of the family, 
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entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, rose high in the confidence of the 
directors, and for many years conducted the 
secret correspondence of the company with 
Indian princes and others ; he was consulted 
on Indian affairs by Burke and Lord North, 
corresponded with Warren Hastings (cf. 
Add. MS. 29189, ff. 367, 868), and was 
subpcensed as a witness at his trial. Ie 
retired in 1762, when the directors granted 
him a libaral pension for life. 

Samuel Charles was educated for the 
church, matriculated from St. fdmund Tall, 
Oxford, on 8 June 1810, aged 21, and pra- 
duated B.A. in 1814 and M.A. in 1816. 
‘While an undergraduate he won in 1813 the 
premium of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge for an ‘Essay on the 
Signs of Conversion and Unconyersion in 
Ministers of the Church,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1814 (London, 8vo), and reached 
third edition in 1880. He took holy orders, 
attaching himself to the ‘Clapham sect,’ 
and in 1816 succeeded Zachary Macaulay 
[q-¥.] as editor of the ‘Christian Observer,’ 
the organ of the ‘sect’ In 1817 he de- 
dicated to his ‘ friend’ Hannah More (9. ¥.] 
two volumes of ‘Christian Essays’ (Lon- 
don, 12m0), Another friend was Charles 
Simeon [q. v.] In 1885 he published o 
new edition of Lord Teignmouth’s ‘Me- 
moirs of Sir W. Jones, to which he pre- 
fixed a life of Teignmouth [see Suonrn, 
Joun, first Baron ToiexmourH]. He con- 
tinned to edit the ‘Christian Observer’ 
until 1850, when he was succeeded by John 
William Cunningham [q. v.], and retired to 
the living of Nursling, near Southampton, 
to which he had been presented in 18-7, 
He was the author of many tracts, essays, 
and letters of a zeligious and theological 
character, mostly reprinted from the ‘Chris- 
tian Observer ;’ he also acquired consider- 
able scientific knowledge, and maintained 
against prevalent religious opinion many of 
the new views propounded by geologists. 
He died at Nursling on 23 Dec. 1872, in his 
eighty-fourth year, leaving several children. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1714-1886; Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, 
ii, 228; private information ] 


WILLAN, ROBERT (1757-1812), 
physician and dermatologist, was born on 
2 Nov. 1767 at Hill, near Sedbergh in 
Yorkshire, where his father, Robert William 
Willan, M.D., one of the Society of Friends, 
‘was in practice. He was educated at Sed- 
bengh trains school, and commenced his 
medical studies at ie in 1777, gra- 
duating M.D, on 24 June 1780 (‘D, M, I. 
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de Jecinoris Inflammatione’), Io then 
visited London and attended lectures. Ip 
1781 he settled at Darlington, whero he 
published a small tract entitled ‘ Obseiva. 
tions on the Sulphur Waters of Croft’ (8a, 
1782; 2nd edit, 1786; new edit. 18165), Ta 
soon afterwards removed to London, and 
was appointed physician to the Public Dis. 
peusary on its establishment in the early 
part of 1783. Hoe resigned this appointment 
in December 1803, when the governors of 
the charity named him consulting physician, 
made him a life governor, and presented him 
with a handsomo piece of plate. His prac. 
tice at the dispensary was ver numerously 
attended, and tho number of his pupils way 
large ; many of them subsequently attained 
to high reputation. Ile was admitted 3 
licentiate of the Collego of Physicians on 
21 March 1785, TYe was the first physician 
in this country to arrange diseases of the 
skin in a cloar and intelligible manner, and 
to fix their nomenclature on a satisfactory 
and classical basis. As early aa 1784 ls 
had begun io attend to the eloementay 
forms of eruption; ho sought out the on- 
ginal acceptation of all the Greek, Roman, 
and Arabian terms applied to cruptive dis- 
eases, and he finally founded his nomen- 
clature on this basis, Ilis arrangement and 
nomenclature were probably decided ahout 
1789, as in the following Fem his classifica 
tion was laid before the Medical Society of 
London and honoured by the award of the 
Fothergillien gold medal of 1780. The prac- 
tical utility of his simple classification is 
evinced in the fact that, notwithstanding 
the great advances made of late years in 
cutaneous medicine, it is still used by the 
profession for all diagnostic purposes. 

Tn 1794 he edited Whitehurst’s ‘Obsar- 
vations on the Ventilation of Rooms’ [see 
Wuurnnurst, Joun], and in 1796 com- 
menced @ series of monthly reports con- 
taining a brief account of the weather 
and of the prevalont diseases of the metro- 
polis. These reports were published in the 

Monthly Mogazine,’ and were continued 
until 1800, when he collected them into a 
small volume and published tham under the 
title of ‘ Reports on the Diseases of London,’ 
1801, 12mo, The work is pregnant with 
original ond important observations, espe- 
ci on points of diagnosis, Ilis great 
work, ‘ The Description and Treatment of 
Cutaneous Diseases,’ London, 40, was isaued 
in parts. The first part appeared in the be- 
ginning of 1798, the others at long and 
varying intervals; the last, which Willen 
lived to see through the press, in 1808. A 
remaining part, on‘ Porrigo and Impetigo, 
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was published separately after his death by 
his relative, Dr. Ashby Smith, in 1814. THe 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1791, and a fellow of the Itoyal 
society on 28 Web. 1809. 

Tle long resided in Bloomsbury Square, 
but when, in 1810, symptoms of pulmonary 
consumption and dropsy developed, he went 
to Madeira. He died there on 12 April 
1812, aged 54, 

Besides the works mentioned, Willan 
wrote: 1, ‘The History of the Ministry of 
Jesus Christ, combined from the Narrations 
of the Four Evangelists, by R. W.,’ 1782, 8vo. 
9.‘On Vaccine Inoculation,’ with coloured 

lates, Juondon, 1806, 4to. His ‘ Miscel- 

neous Works, comprising an Inquiry into 
the Antiquity of Smallpox, Measles, and 
Scarlet Fever ; Reports on the Diseases of 
London,” and detached ree on medical 
subjects, were edited by Dr. Ashby Smith, 
London, 1812, 8vo, 

[Munk's Coll, of Phys.; Cat. Brit. ius 
Library; Gent. Mag. 1812, i. 598; Records of 
the Royal Society.] Ww. W. W. 


WILLEHAD or WILHEAD (d. 789), 
bishop of Bremen and English missionary 
in Germany, was a Northumbrian, ae 
educated at York, and a friend of Alcuin 

. V.], a8 the letters of the latter prove 
tc, Monumenta Germania Tistorica, 

eript. ii, p. 879), Te labonred for some 
timo ot Dokkum in Friesland, where St. 
Boniface was martyred (Vita S. Willehadi 
Episcopi Bremensis adan. 789, auct. Anschario 
Bremensi: Archiepiscopo, ap. Punrz, loe. cit. 
p- 880), but had to flee for his life. Sum- 
moned to the court of Charles the Great, 
he was by that monarch despatched to a 
district on the borders of Friesland and 
Boxony, about Bremen, called Wigmodia. 
Here ho was very successful, and in his 
second year persuaded the Saxons to receive 
Chustiamty (2, p. 881). During the re- 
volt of Widukind, however, a large purt of 
Saxony fell away from Christianity, and 
Willehad was again compelled to flee from 
& persecution in which many of his fol- 
lowers perished (1d. pp. 881-2). He visited 
Rome, and spent some years in reading 
and writing at Epternach and elsewhere, 
but ultimately returned to his work in Wig- 
modia, After the submission of Widulind 
Saxony again received Christianity, and 
Willehad was consecrated bishop of the 
diocese (7, p. 388), apparently in 787. He 
made Bremen the seat of the bishopric, and 
built there St. Peter's church, which was 
dedicated on 1 Nov. 789 (7b. sea note). 
About a week later, while visiting his dio- 
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cese, Willehad fell ill at a little place below 
Vegesack, near Bremen, and died there (4d, 
p. 884, see note), Willebad is thought to 
have written some treatises, including a 
commentary on the cpistles of St. Paul, 
which ara believed to be extant, the latter 
in print (Wricut, Biogr. Brit. Lit, i, 349). 
[The Lest edition of Willehad’s life by Ans- 
char, bishop of Bremen, is that of Pertz above 
quoted ; for other editions see Hardy's Doscript. 
Cat. 1 it, 493.) A.M, 0-8. 


WILLEMENT, THOMAS (1786- 
1871), heraldic writer and artist in stained 
glass, born in 1786, obtained the appoint- 
ment of heraldic artist to George IV, and 
on 17 May 1882 was elected a fellow of the 
Society‘of Antiquazies, Subsequently he was 
styled artist in stained glass to Queen Vic- 
toria, and for many years he carried on 
business at 26 Green Street, Grosvenor 
Square. To him modern glass-painters are, 
to a considerable extent, indebted for the 
revival of their art. In 1815 he purchased 
the estates at Davington, near Faversham, 
Kent, containing the freehold land, church, 
and donative. He died at Davington Priory 
on 10 March 1871. Ilis wife Katharine, 
daughter of Thomas Griffith, died 4 Aug. 
1852, aged 56, and was buried in Davington 
church (Archaol. Cantiana, xxii. 285). 

lis works ore: 1, oa Heraldry; the 
Armorial Insignia of the ings and Queens 
of England, from coeval authorities,’ Lon- 
don, 1821, 4to (cf. 15. xxii. 190, 194, xviii, 
124), 2. ‘Heraldic Notices of Canterbury 
Cathedral; with Genealogical and Topo- 
graphical Notes. ‘To which is added a 
chronological list of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, with the Blazon of thei re- 
spective Arms,’ London, 1827, 4to. 8, ‘Fac 
Simile of a contemporary Roll, with the 
Names and the Arms of the Sovereign, and 
of the Spiritual and Temporal Pears who sat 
in the Parliament held at Westminster 
A.D, 1615,’ London, 1829. Only fifty-one 
copies printed. Index issued separately. 
4, ‘A Roll of Arms of the Reign of Richard 
the Second,’ London, 1834, 4to. Twenty- 
five copies printed. 5.‘ A Concise Account 
of the principal Works in Stained Glass 
that have been executed by Thomas Wil- 
lement,’ privately printed, London, 1840, 
4io, 6. ‘An Account of the Restorations 
of the Collegiate Chapel of St. George, 
‘Windsor. With some Particulars of the 
Heraldic Ornaments of that Edifice,” Lon- 
don, 1844, 4to. 7. ‘Historical Sketch of 
the Parish of Davington, in the county of 
Kent, and of the Priory there,’ with plates, 
London, 1862, 4to (cf, 1, xxii, 190 sqq,) 
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8. ‘Heraldic Antiquities: a Collection of ori- 
ginal Drawings of Charges, Arrangements of 
Karly Examples, &c., with numerous engrav- 
ings of Coats of Arms, Fac Similes of Stained 
Glass, and Tracings of Early Brasses’ [Lon- 
don, 1865], fol. He also contributed to 
‘ Archeologia’ and to ‘ Archeologia Can- 
tiana,’ and his ‘ heraldic collections, manu- 
seripts and other valuable books’ are at 
Davington priory (4. vol. xxi. p. xlii). 
{Athenrum, 26 March 1871, p. 875; Kent 
Herald, 28 March 1871, p. 7, col. 6; London 
Directory, 1852, p. 1066; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
ed. Bohn; Martin's Privately Printed Books, 
1864, pp. 378, 480; Moule’s Bibl. Heraldica, 
pp. 291, 585; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vii, 
246; Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
2nd ser. v. aa. T. C. 
‘WILLES, GEORGE WICIKENS (1785- 
1846), captain in the navy, son of Lieu- 
tennnt Juhn Willes of the navy (1758- 
1797), who lost a leg at Gibraltar in 1782, 
was born in 1785, and in 1794 entered on 
the books of the Royal William, flagship of 
Sir Peter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.]at Spit- 
head. In 1796 he was borne on the hooks 
of the Fairy sloop, commanded by his mater- 
nal uncle, John Irwin, whom, eatly in 1797, 
he followed to the Prince George; in this 
ship he was present at the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent [see Panxar, Srk Witrun, 1743~ 
1802), He was afterwards with Irwin in 
the Lively, Boston, Formidable. and Queen 
Charlotte. He was in the Success, with 
Captain Shuldham Peard [q. v.], at the 
blockade of Malta, and the capture of the 
Généreux on 18 Feb, 1800, when he was 
severely wounded; he was still on the Suc- 
cess when she was taken by Ganteaume on 
13 Feb. 1801. On 6 Nov. 1801 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant; served in 
the Sophie sloop; in the Active, one of the 
ships which passed the Dardanelles in Fe- 
bruary 1807 [see Duckworts, Sir Joan 
Troms], and in the Spartan, with Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Jahbleel Brenton {q. v.] 
During 1809, in command of the frizate’s 
boats, he was repeatedly engaged in storm- 
ing batteries or destroying coasting vessels 
in the Adriatic or among the Tonian Islands, 
He was still in the Spartan when, in Naples 
ey on 8 May 1810, she engaged, defeated, 
and put to flight a Franco-Neapolitan squa- 
dron, carrying in the aggregate 95 guns and 
1,100 men. ‘I was myself,’ wrote Bren-~ 
ton, ‘wounded about tha middle of the 
action, which lasted two hours; but my 


Pace was most ably supplied by Mr. | rare 


illes, first lieutenant, whose mevit be- 
comes more brilliant by every opportunity 
he has of showing it, @ is, without 
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exception, one of the best and most 
officera I ever met with.’ Willes, oi 
himself severcly wounded, was promoted on 
2 June 1810 to be commander; he wag algy 
granted permission to accept end wear tha 
order of St, Ferdinand and Merit, third clas, 
In 1811-12 he commanded the Levepet 
brig in the North Sea, where he exptured 
several of the enemy's privateers; he way 
afterwards in the Bacchus on the Trish 
station, and on 7 June 1814 ho was mada 
a captain. In 1817-18 he commaniled 
the Oherub on the coast of Africa ; in 18]9- 
1820, the Wyoin the North Sea ; in 1893-7 
the Brazen, on the South American and 
African stations; and in 1836 the Dublin 
as fleg-captain to Sir Graham Eden Hy. 
mond a v.], on the coast of South America, 
In February 1845 he commissioned tha 
Vanguard of 80 guns, in which, after a few 
months in the Channel, he went out to the 
Mediterranean. Ho died at Malta on 
26 Oct. 1846. Willes married, in 1814, 
Anne Ellen, daughter of Sir Edmund Lacon, 
bart., and left issue, among others, the pre- 
sent Admiral Sir George Ommanney Willes, 
G.C.B., who possesses a portrait of his father, 
[O’Byrne’s Nav, Biogr. Dict. ; Marshall's Roy, 
Nav. Biogr. vii. (suppl. pt ii.) 849; informa. 
tion from Sir George Willes.] KL 


WILLES, Str JAMES SHAW (1814. 
1872), judge, was the son of James Willes, a 
physician of Cork, by hia wife, Elizabeth 
Aldworth, daughter of John Shaw, mayor 
of Cork in 1792. He was born at Cork on 
13 Feb, 1814, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he obtained honours 
in college examinations and graduated B.A, 
in 1886. Tle received the honorary depres of 
LL.D. in 1860. At first he read for the bar 
in the chambers of Collins, a well-known 
Trish counsel, but in 1887 ho came to London 
and joined the Inner Temple. He became 
a pupil of Thomas Chitty [q. v.], and was 
then persuaded to come to the English bar, 
and not to the Irish, aa he had at first in- 
tended. His unsparing industry and ?_cid 
mind soon made him learned in foreign as 
well asin English law. For some time he re- 
mained in Chitty’s chambers as his salaried 
assistant, and also obtained good employ- 
ment as @ special pleader. He was called to 
the bar on 12 June 1840, and became a lead- 
ing junior in the court of exchequer, where 
from 18651 he held the post of tubman. 
Though a member of the home circuit, he 
ely practised except in London. Already 
widely known as a learned and scholarly 
lawyer, he edited John William Smith's 
‘Leading Cases’ with (Sir) Henry Singer 
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ating [q. v.], the third edition in 1849, 
a ting Lo b 1856; and, young as he was, 
was selected by Lord Truro to be a member 
of the commission on common-law procedure 
in 1850, and took a large share in drafting 
the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854. 
He was indeed principally entitled to the 
credit of the thorough reform in procedure 
which was thus effected, Subsequently he 
was @ member of the Indian law commission 
in 1861, and of the English and Irish law 
commission in 1862. 

On the resignation of Sir William Henry 
Maule [q. v.], Willes succeeded him in the 
common pleas on 8 July 1865, though he 
had never become & queen’s counsel, and was 
knighted in August. He was one of the 
firat judges appointed to try election peti- 
tions, and laid down the rules of practice 
afterwards generally followed. Few judg- 
ments are more philosophic, more clear, or 
more learned than his, and they are espe- 
cially authoritalive in cases on mercantile 
law. On 8 Nov. 1871 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and it was in contemplation 
to have made him a member of the judicial 
committee, His health, however, hod suffered 
from a lifetime of overwork, and, though he 
lived much retired and only mixed in literary 
society, he was unable to secure the quict 
needed to prevent the gradual approach of 
neryous breakdown, Lis duties as a criminal 
judge added to the strain upon a mind natu- 
rally emotional and equally anxious to do 
justice and show mercy. For years he 
suffered from heart disease and gout. He 
returned in August 1872 from an exceed- 
ingly heavy oasize at Liverpool to his house, 
Otterspool, Watford, Hertfordshire, visibly 
depressed and ill, and on 2 Oct. shot him- 
self. He was buried on 7 Oct. at Brompton 
cemetery. 

In manner Willes was somewhat prim and 
precise, and he always retained an Irish 
accent; but, although occasionally peculiar in 
court, he was most courteous, and was es- 
teemed equally by lawyers and by mercan- 
tilemen. He married, in 1868, Helen, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Jennings of Cork, but had no 
children, 

[Times, 4 Oct. 1872; Law Journal, 5 Oct. 
1872; Solicitors’ Journal, 12 Oct. 1872; Law 
Mag. 1872, p. 889; Ballantyne’s Experiences, ii, 
41, and Robinson's Bench and Bar; Cat, Dublin 
UVniy. Graduates; Life of Lord Campbell, ii. 
934, 887.] J, A. H, 

WILLES, Str JOHN (1685-1761), chief 
justice of the common pleas, came of an old 
Warwickshire family, and was the son of 
John Willes, vector of Bishop's lichington 
and canon of Lichfield, by his wife Anne, 
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daughter of Sir William Walker, mayor 
of Oxford. He was born on 29 Nov. 1685, 
went to Lichfield free grammar school, and 
on 28 Nov. 1700 became an undergraduate 
of Trinity College, Oxford, though only four- 
teen years old. He graduated B.A. in 1704, 
M.A. in 1707, B.O.L. in 1710, and D.G.L, in 
1715. He was also elected a fellow of All 
Souls’ College, 

On 20 Jan. 1708 he entered at Lincoln's 
Inn, and was called to the bar in June 1718 
and joined the Oxford circuit. Though a 
man of ‘splendid abilities’ and grave de- 
meanour, he was loose and indolent, and 
took mora interest in politics than in law. 
Still he must have soon attained a good 
position in his profession, for in 1719 he was 
eed a king's counsel. On 12 April 
1722 he was elected member for Launceston 
the return being amended by inserting his 
name by order of the house on 17 March 
1728-4, He held this seat till 1726. He 
was & staunch supporter of Walpole, and in 
1726 claimed as the reward of his services 
the solicitor-generalship, He had in particu- 
lar given assistance during the proceedings 
against Birhop Atterbury and the bill for 
imposing additional taxrtion on the Roman 
catholics. His request was refuard, but he 
received a judgeship on the Chester circuit 
in May 1726, and thereby lost his seat, but 
was returned for Weymouth and Meleombe 
Regis on 9 June, tuking the place of the 
previous member, Ward, who was expelled 
the house. He spent so large a sum in con- 
testing this seat that he subsequently sat 
for West Looe from 28 Aug. 1727 till 1787, 
where elections were less costly. In Fe- 
bruary 1729 he was appointed chief justice 
of Chester, and in January 1784 attorney- 
general. He was then knighted, and on 
23 Jan. 1737 succeeded Sir Thomas Reeve 
(q. v.] in the chief-justiceship of the common 
pleas, Being disappointed in his hopes of 
the chancellorship when Lord Hardwicke 
succeeded Talbot in 1787, he abandoned 
Walpole and allied himself with Lord Car- 
teret; but still finding his ambition unlikely 
to be gratified, he courted the Pelhame, 
and finally attached himself to Pitt. In 
1745 he endeavoured to organise a volun- 
teer regiment of lawyers to guard the royal 
family during the king’s absence (II. Wat~ 
porn, Letters, ed. Cunningham, i. 410) ; but 
this service was not acceptable to the crown, 
and he failed even to get his commission as 
colonel, On Lord Hardwicke’s resignation 
he eg hoped for the chancellorship, 
though, according to Walpole, 14 Feb. 1746, 
he had refused it in 1746; but, owing to the 
king’s objections to his private character, tha 
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great seal wos put into commission and he 
was only named senior commissioner. This 
arrangement lasted from 19 Nov. 1756 to 
30 June 1757. Ile was then offered the 
ehancellorahip in the administration of Pitt 
and Newcastle, but, indiscreetly demanding a 
peerage as a condition of his acceptance, 
which the king was unwilling to grant, he 
was passed over and Robert Henley (after- 
wards first Earl of Northington) [q. v.] was 
appointed. His mortification shortened his 
life, and for some time before his death he 
was unable to go into comt. Ie died on 
16 Dec. 1761 at his house in Bloomsbur 
Panes, London, and was buried at Bishop's 
Ickington. Though politically an unscru- 
ulous intriguer, he was a lawyer of great 
earning and a judge of ability, Fis severity 
to attorneys led to his court being short of 
business, and his decisions of importance 
are few, having regard to the length of time 
during which he was on the bench. Ho 
resided at the trial of Eliznbeth Canning 
q. v.] for perjury (State Trials, xix. 262), 
and preserved a long serics of reports of 
cases decided before the common pleas during 
his chief-justiceship, which he intended to 
publish. A selection from them, with other 
cases, was published by Charles Durnford 
in 1799, 

He married Margaret Brewster, a lady of a 
Worcestershire family, by whom he had four 
sons and four daughters, is second son, 
Edward, became a judge of the king's bench 
in 1768, His portrait, by Thomas ILudson, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
and has been engraved by Faber and John- 
son; another portrait y Van Loo was 
cuptaved by Vertue in 1744 (Bromuny, 
p. 874). 

[Foss's Lives of the J udges; Walpole’s Me- 
moira, 1. 77 ; Harris's Lord Hardwicke, ii. 139; 
Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, i, 235; 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, ii. 266 
(which contains several inaccuracies); Clowes's 
Royal Navy, vol. iii. ; Parl. Returns of Members 
of Parliament, 1878; Fostar's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Register of Lincoln's Inn.] J. A, Hy 

WILLES or WILLEY, RICHARD 
(¥ 1658-1578), poetical writer, o native of 

ulham in Dorset, entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1658, and in 1564 proceeded to Naw 
pollege, Oxford, where he held a fellowship 
from 1566 to 1568. After quitting the uni- 
~- “tv he travelled in France, Germany, and 

At the university of Mainz he gra- 
TA, and on 8 June 1565 was ad- 
> the Society of Jesus. He was 
incorporated at Perugia, where 
fessor of rhetoric, and in 1569 he 
ek st Trier. Returning to Eng- 
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land, he seems to have renounced Roman 
catholicism, for on supplicating for incorporg. 
tion at Oxford on 24 April 1674 his request 
was granted on condition that he made g 
profession of conformity and acknowled 
the queen as supreme governor of the Eng- 
lish church. On 16 Dee. 1578 he was incor. 
porated M.A. at Cambridge. 

Willes was the author of: 1. ‘Ricard 
Willei Poematum Liber ad Gulielmum Bar, 
Burleighum auratum nobiliss. ordinis equi- 
tem, Londini ex bibliotheca Tottellina,’ 1573, 
8vo, 2 ‘In svorvm poeneiam librum 
Ricardi Willei acholia ad custodem, sociog 
atq. pueros collegij Wiccammici apud Win- 
toniam, Londini ex bibliotheca Tottellino? 
1678, 8vo, The poems of Christopher John. 
son or Jonson [q. ‘loa the college and its 
founder were printed at the end of the booh, 

Willes has been identified with Itichn) 
‘Wulles, the editor of ‘The history of trauayle 
in the VVest and East Indies and other 
covntreys lying eyther way towardes the 
fruitfull and ryche Moluceaes, As Muscouia, 
Persia . . . with a discoursa of the north- 
west passage. ... Gathered in parte and 
done into Englyshe by Richarde Eden, 
Newly set in order, ange ot and finished 
by Richarde VVilles. Imprinted at London 
by Richard Iugge,’ 1577, 4to. Dedicated to 
Bridget, countess of Bedford. There ara 
also three articles See name in 
Hakluyt’s ‘Collection of Voyages’: 1, ‘Cer. 
taine Ieportsof the prouince of China learned 
throngh the Portugals there imprisoned, and 
cheefly by the relation of Gualeotto Perera, 
Done out of Italian into English by Richard 
Willes,’ 1699, vol. ii, 2. ‘Of the Tland 
Iapan and other litle Tlesin the Hast Ocean, 
By R. Willes,’ vol. ii, 3, ¢Certaine other 
reasons or arguments to prooue a passage 
by the Northwest, learnedly written by 
Mr. Richard Willes Gentleman,’ 1600, 
vol, iii. 

[Cooper's Athone Cantabr. i. 398; Boase 
and Courtnoy’s Biblioth. Cornwh, ii. 889; Wood's 
Athene Oxon, ed, Bliss, i. 415; Wood's Fasti 
Oxon, ed. Blies, i. 198; Rog. of Univ. of Oxford 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.), . i, 152, 378; Tanner's 
Biblioth, Brit -Hib, 1718, p. 774; Vivian's 
Visitations of Cornwail, 1887, p. 667; Kirby's 
Winchester Scholars; Foley’s Records of the 
Society of Jesus, vol. vii. ] E1C. 

WILLET, ANDREW (1562-1621), con- 
troversial divine, born ot Ely in 1562, was 
son of Thomas Willet (1611 P-1598), who 
began his career as a public notary, and offi- 
ciated as such at the consecration of Arch- 
hishop Parker. Late in life he took hol 
orders, becoming rector of Barley, Hertford- 
shire, fourteen miles from Cambridge, He 
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was also admitted to the fifth prebendal stall | almost immediately removed, by exchange 
of Bly in 1560 by his patron, Bishop Richard | to Barley, his father having died in April 
Coxe, with whom he had been associated ag | 1598 in his eighty-eighth year. Ie was 
sub-almoner to Edward VI. . instituted on 8 Jan, 1599. He spent b 
Andrew had one brother and four sisters. | far the gieater part of his ministerial life 
After attending the collegiate school at} among his parishioners ot Barley, being 
Ely, he entered Cambridge University at the | rector for twenty-three years. Hare it was 
age of fifteen (26 Juns 1577); he first went | that he issued almost the whole of his long 
to Peterhouse, the master of which was Dr. | list of books and pamphlets, which, with nine 
Andrew Perne [q. v.], his godfather, but in | that still remained unprinted at his death, 
the same year removed to Christ’s College. | numbered forty-two. He made it his practice 
He was quickly elected a scholar, graduated | to produce some new biblical commentary or 
B.A. in 1680, was elected to a fellowship at | theological work every half-year. He read 
Christmas 1588 (when only twenty-one), | with avidity and remarkable digestion almost 
proceeded M.A. in 1584, and in the same year | everything beating upon the subjects of 
was incorporated a member of the university | which he wrote—church councils, fathers, 
of Oxford. He continued to pursuehis studies | ecclesiastical history, civil and canon law, 
with such zeal end assiduity that ‘in ashort | the leading schoolmen, and chief religious 
time he had not only gained a good measure | writings of his own time, whether on the 
of lmowledge in the learned tongues, but | Roman or protestant side, at home or on 
likewise in the arts and all necessary litera- | the continent, His contemporaries spoke of 
ture.’ Among the other fellows of Christ's | him as ‘ walking library,’ as one that ‘ must 
were Cuthbert Bainbridge, William Perkins, | write while he sleeps, it being impossible he 
Francis Johnson, and George Downham | should doso much waking,’ The secret of his 
[q.v.], afterwards bishop of Derry. Ali but | literary success lay in the method and regu- 
the last of these were puritans, and it is | larity with which he ordered his daily life, 
significant that Willet’s chosen friend wes | He spent eight hours a day in his study, 
George Downham. Bishop Hall of Exeter (who knew him well) 
His father had been presented by Bishop | eulogised Willet as ‘stupor mundi clerus 
Coz, the patron, to the living of Barley in | Britannicns’ (see Hatt, Noah's Dove). Fuller 
north-east Hertfordshire, and only fourteen | modelled ‘the Controversial Divine’ of his 
miles from Cambridge, and it was here that  ‘ Holy State’ upon him; and in his ‘ Church 
Willet re his vacations at his father’s rec- | History’ notes lum as having been ‘a man 
tory of Barley, often accompanied by Down- , of no little judgment and greater industry, 
ham, He took holy orders in 1685, and was not unhappy in controversies, but more happy 
admitted on 92 July 1587, on the presenta-! in comments. But Willet was very for from 
tion of the queen, to the prebendal stall at | being a recluse. He was chaplain-in-ordinary 
Ely, which his father had resigned in his | and tutor to Prince Henry, aa well as a fre- 
favour. quent preacher before the court. He was 
The year following Willet quitted the |} much admired by King James, yet able to 
university, and at Michaelmas (16588), on adapt himself to his rural parishioners. A 
his marriage with Jacobine, a daughter of specimen of Willet's village preaching 
his father’s friend Dr. Goad, provost of'| is preserved in his ‘Thesaurus Hoclasin "(an 
King's, relinquished his fellowship. He } exposition of St. John xvii.), which contains 
quickly earned fame as a preacher of power, | the substance of expository afternoon lectures 
especially in the handling of controversies | addressed to his parishioners at Barley. 
with the papists. He was selected ‘to read |  Wallet’s son-in-law has drewn an interest- 
the lecture for three api together’ in the ing piste of his life at Barley with his wife 
cathedral church of Ely, and for one year in| and family in the old timber rectory-house, 
St, Paul's, London, ‘with singular approba-;‘He came down at the hour of prayer 
tion of a most frequent auditory.’ the [6 a.m. ?'), taking his family with him to the 
same year he was presented to the rectory | church; there service was publically read 
of Childerly, a small rural parish in Onm- | .»«2 From the church he returned to his 
bridgeshire, now depopulated, This living studies till near dinner-time, ‘when his 
he held till 1594. He graduated B.D. in , manner was to recreate himaelf awhile, either 
1591, and D.D. in 1601, On the latter ooca- | playing upon a little organ, singing to it, or 
sion he was called upon (with his friend Dr, | else spotting with his young children’ He 
George Downham and others) to ‘ answer the ently exercised himself oF eutting down 
Divinity Act in the commencoment house.’ | timber or chopping wood, He and his wife 
He was admitted in 1697 to the rectory | kept open house, and ‘at his table he was 
of Gransden Parva in Huntingdonshire, but | always pleasant and delightful to his com- 
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pany’ After dinner he took his walks abroad 
in his parish, or attended to the husbandr 
of his garden or his glebe, which consiste 
of sixty-one acres, more or less, scattered 
intermixedly among the common fields. To- 
wards evening he returned to his studies 
till supper-time. Wallet persuaded Dr. Perne 
to leave by will an annual sum to the poor 
scholars of the free school founded in the 
village of Barley by Archbishop Warham 
when rector; and it is to his influence with 
his friend Thomas Sutton [q. v.] that we owe 
that ‘masterpiece of protestant Englsh 
charity,’ Charterhouse. 

Tt-was during his residence at Barley that 
Willet got into trouble about the Spanish 
match, to which he was strongly cunt 
Under care of Sir John Higham of Bury 
St. Edmunds he sent letters and arguments 
to the justices of Norfolk and Suffolk, be- 
speaking liberal support for the king from 
parliament, at the same time urging them to 

rotest against the marriage (State Papers, 

om. James I, xciy. 79), Willet himself 
resented a copy of his arguments to the 
jeg and, thereby incurring his high dieplea- 
sure, was committed to prison under the 
custody of Dr. White (2b. Dom. 14 Feb. 
1618). He appears to have been released 
after a month's imprisonment. 

Willet was se a welcome guest at the 
houses of his friends and neighbours, among 
‘whom he reckoned Sir Gare Gill, Sir 
Arthur Cappel (afterwards Lord Capel), Sir 
Roland Lytton, Sir Robert Ohester (of Roy- 
ston). Hs own comment on his failure to 
obtain high office in the church is said to have 
been ‘thatsome enjoy promotions, while others 
merit them.’ Towards the close of his life 
he was admitted (19 Jan, 1613) to the rec- 
tory of Reed, a Bate adjoining that of 
Barley; but he only held it something over 
two years, resigning in favour of his eldest 
son, Andrew, who was admitted on 10 Noy, 
1616. Tho year before his death he was 
presented to the rectory of the small parish 
of Chishill Parva, across the border in Seesar 
(now civilly joined to Cambridge). 

‘Willet's death wastheresult of anaccident. 
On his return home from London his horse 
threw him near Hoddesdon. His leg was 
broken and was set so badly that mortifica- 
tion ensued, and ten days Tater he died at 
the inn to which he had heen taken (4 Deo, 
1621), in his fifty-ninth year. On 8 Dac, 
he was buried in the chancel of Barley perish 
church, A fine effigy and brass were placed 
byhis parishioners and friends over the place 
of burial, The effigy (which is still in good 
a. shows @ priest, full-length, 

ressed in his doctor's robes, with square 
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cap, ruff, and scarf, and wearing a } 
There is a portrait of Willet in the fifth folio 
edition of bis ‘Synopsis Papismi,’ publisheg 
in 1680. This is probably the better ika. 
ness, beating witness to his son-in-law, 
description of him, that ‘he was of a far 
fresh, ruddy complexion, temperate in his 
diet, fasting often.’ 

Of his eighteen children, nine sons ang 
four daughters survived him. His widoy 
was buried in 1637 by his side. THis gon 
Henry Willet (#. 1670), who lost a fortune 
of BOOL by his loyalty to the king, was appa. 
rently ancestor of Ralph Willett or Wille 
[q. v.] A special license was granted to 
another son, Paul, in 1680, for a reprint of 
the ‘Synopsis Papismi.’ The fourth gon 
Thomas, is separately noticed, : 

Tt has been customary to class Willet as, 

uritan (see Broox’s Lives and Nyars 
ritans), ond to place him ‘among noncon. 
formists, if not in the ranks of the separatista’ 
An examination of his most important work, 
‘Synopsis Papismi,’ og well as contem 
porary evidence, proves that Toplady was 
‘only ‘stating a fact when he claimed that 
 ‘Willet ‘was zealously attached to the church 
of England, not a grin of puritanism min- 
ging itself with his conformity’ (Historie 
of of Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church 
of England). He appeared as o witnes 
inst Edward Dering before the Star 
ber, when Dering was accused of hayin 
spoken publicly against the institution o 
gaiparens. He wore his ecclesiastical robes, 
is scarf, square cap, and conformed to tha 
use of the surplice in the administration of 
divine service; said the daily office, and 
poe license to thesick to ent flesh during 
t. In doctrine he was Calvinistic in ten- 
dency and e strenuous opponent of the papal 
claims. But he was strongly opposed to all 
‘ separatists,’ whether on the Roman or freee 
church side. There is no question that by his 
writings and example he checked the spread 
of the puritan revolt and confirmed many 
doubters in their adhesion to the church of 
England, f 
ilet published hia magnum opus (the 
‘Synopsis Papiami *) in 1594, adding the ine 
trastylon’ two years later. This armoury 
of weapons against the papal theory at once 
took a foremost place in the controversial 
literature of the time, and rapidly passed 
through eight editions, It was designed as 
say to the scholarly and elaborate treatise 
of the jesuit Bellarmine, He seeks to cou- 
fute the latter by an appeal to ‘ scriptures, 
fathers, councils, Ymporial constitutions pon- 
tiflcal decrees, their own writers and our 
maityrs, and the consent of all Obristian 
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churches in the world.’ He affirms that the 
church of England approves the first four 

eneral councils, ‘whereunto also may be 
added the fifth;’ and he maintains the posi- 
tion of Jewel as regards the necessity of the 
episcopal order. He argues strenuously 
against the mass, and inveighs against the 
medimval practice of regarding the mass as 
a vicarious and solitary sacrifice, at each 
celebration, of the one atoning death, but 
always holds ‘that Christ is present with all 
His benefits in the sacrament, that the ele- 
menta of bread and wine are not bare end 
neked aigus of the body and blood of Christ.’ 
He further enforces, among other points, 
‘confession to the minister before reception 
of the holy communion,’ and desires a resto- 
ration of ‘godly discipline in our church.’ 
The Bree and his next principal work, 
‘The Hexaple on Romans,’ have retained a 
place in theological literature, Besides being 
atheologian, Willet was one of the foremost 
biblical textual crities of his day. One of 
his earlier works, a century of ‘Sacred Em- 
blems’ (printed about 1691), deserves notice 
as being one of the rarest of English books 
(see Paywn CoLLiEr, Bibliographical Account 
of Rarest Books). It is referred to by Fran- 
cis Meres (Palladis Tamia, 1598) in the 
following terms: ‘As the Latins have their 
emblematists, Andreas, Alciatus, &c., so we 
have these, Geoffrey Whitney, Andrew Wil- 
let, and Thomas Oomhe,’ Willet’s emblems 
arein Latin, with English rendering. They 
enjoyed a wide circulation, and, from the 
tmaarked likeness to the types and imagery to 
be found in ' Pilgrim’s Progress,’ appear to 
have been diligently read by Bunyan. 

The lesser ftarary productions of Willet 
were mainly passing contributions to the 

uestions of the hour. Several of his works 

ve heen translated into Dutch. 

The following full and corrected list of 
his works is taken from that (itself incom- 
ae given by Dr. Peter Smith and pre- 

xed to the ‘ Hexapla in Levit.,’ from anot! 
in Cole's manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and other shorter lists and first editions, 
Only twenty of Willet’s works are in the 
British Museum : 

In Latin: 1, ‘De onimm naturé et viribus | 
questiones queadam; partim ex Aristotelis | 
scriptis decerpte, partim ex vera philogophia 
id est rationis thesauris deprompte in usum 
Cantabrigiensium,’ penne: 1585, 8vo. 
In Latin ond English : 2. ‘De universali ot 
novissima Judworum vocations,’ Cambridge, 
1690, dto. 8. ‘Sacrorum emblematum cen- 
turia una,’ Cambridge [circa 1591], 4to. 
4. De Conciliis.’ 5. "De universali gratia.’ 
5, ‘De gratia generi humano in primo 
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parento collata, de lapsu Ademi, peccato 
originali,’ 1609. 7.‘ Epithalamium, 8, ‘Fune- 
bres concionies’ 9. ‘ Apologis Serenissimi 
Regis dofensio,’ 10. ' Roberti Bellarmmi de 
Ispsu Adam, peccato originali, prasdestina- 
tone, gratia, et libero arbitrio libri, refutati 
ab Andre& Willeto,’ Leyden, 1618, 8vo. 

In English: 1, ‘Synopsis Papismi, or a 
General View of Papistrie,’ 1591, 4to; 2nd 
edit, 1600, fol.; Srd edit. 1614; 4th edit. 
1680; 5th edit, 16384 (a thick folio of over 
1800 pages); new edit. in 10 vols., edited 

Dr. John Cumming, London, 1862, 9, 
‘Hexapla upon Genesis,’ London, 1598, fol., 
2nd edit. 1608. 8. ‘ Tetrastylon Papisri, or 
Four Principal Pillars of Papistrie;’ sup- 

lement to ‘Synopsis, 1596; afterwar 

und up with folio editions of the ‘Synopsis,’ 
4. ‘A Oatholicon: Exposition of St. Jude,’ 
1602, 4to; Cambridge, 1614, fol. 5. ¢A 
Relection, or Discourse of a False Relection’ 

defence of ‘Synopsis’ and ‘Tetzastylon’), 

ndon, 1608, 8vo. 6. ‘Harmonie upon 
1 Samuel,’ Cambridge, 1607, 4to. 7.‘ Hexapla 
upon Exodus,’ London, 1608, fol. 8, ‘Hexapla 
upon Daniel, 1610, fol. 9, ‘ Hexapla upon 
Roman»,’ Cambridge, 1611. 10, ‘Ecclesia 
Triumphans (on Coronation of James I): 
Exposition of 122 Psalm,’ 2nd edit, Cam- 
bridge, 1614. 11. ‘Harmonie upon 1 and 
2 Samuel,’ Cambridge, 1614. 12, ‘Thesaurus 
Ecclesia: Exposition of St. John xvii,,’ 
Cambridge, 1614. 18, ‘Hexapla upon Le- 
viticus,' London, 1681, fol. 14. ‘King James 
his J ent by way of Counsell, &c.; ex- 
tracted from his speaches,’ 1642 (collection of 
political pamphleta, Brit. Mus.) The follow- 
ing are undated: 15, ‘Limbomastix: an 
Answer to Richard Parkes of Brazen-nose 
College, 4to. 16, ‘ Epithalamium in English, 
by the author of Limbomastix.’ 17,‘ Ledoro- 
mastix,’ 4to. 18, ‘Funeral Sermons in Eng- 
lish” 19, ‘An English Catechiame, 20. ‘An 
Antilogie: Catalogue of Charitable Works 
done within space of 60 years’ (reigns of 
Edward, Elizabeth, and James); bound up 
with fifth edition of ‘Synopsss,’ 


[Life and Death of Andrew Willet, by Dr, 
Peter Smith (his son-in-law), vicar of Barkway, 
1610-47, minister of Barley, 1647-1642, prefixed 
to the Bth edition of Synopsis Papismi, 1684, 
reproduced (wholly or in part) in Fuller's Abel 
Redivivus; Barkedale’s Remembrancer, Rogis- 
ters of Parish of Serieyi Deeds of Barley Bo- 
quests and Charities; Register of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Strype’s Annals (Oxford od, 
1828), iit. 441, 490, 645, 679; Newcourt’s Repert, 
Eeel. 1. 800; Wood's Fasti Oxon. and Athens 
Oxon. ; Brit, Mus, Add. MS. 6836, £65; Fuller's 
Ohureh History, bk. x. § 86; Fuller's Worthies, 
i, 288, History of Cambridge ; uae Ilist, 
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and Antiq. of Cath. Ch. of Ely, 2nd ed. 1812, 
p. 264; Brook's Lives of Puritans, ii. 284 ; Gib- 
\ina’a Ely Episcopal Records, 1891, pp. 482, 
458, 458; Toplady’s Historic Proofs, 1774, ii. 
§56-61.] . FW, 

WILLET, TIOMAS (1605-1674), first 
mayor of New York, fourth son of Andrew 
Willet[q. v.], was born in August 1605, in the 
rectory-house of Barley, and was pepliges oe 
the 20th of the same month. His father dying 
when he was only sixteen years of age, he 
appears to have continued to reside with his 
widowed. mother and maternal grandmother 
till he came of age. Shortly after he joined 
thesecond puritan exodus, going first to Ley- 
den, and then to the new Plymouth plenty: 
tion. Governor Bradford mentions him as 
‘an honest young man that came from Ley- 
den,’ as ‘being discreet, and one whom they 
could trust,’ In 1683, after he had become 
a successful trader with the Indians, he was 
admitted to the freedom of the colony, ond 
married a daughter of Major John Brown, 
sleading citizen. He shortly afterwards be- 
came a large shipowner, trading with New 
Amsterdam. He was elected one of the 
assistant governors of the Plymouth colony, 
Asa proof of his worth of character and com- 
manding abilities, he was frequently chosen 
to settle disputes between the rival colonies 
of England and Holland; he also became 
captain of a military company. Early in 1600 
he left Plymouth, and, establishing himself 
in Rhode Island, became the founder of the 
town of Swansey, Accompanying the Eng- 
lish commander Nicholls, he greatly contri- 
buted to the peaceable surrendar of New Am- 
aterdam to the English on 7 Sept. 1664; and 
when the colony received the name of New 
York, Captain Willet was appointed the first 
mayor (in June 1665), with the approval of 
English and Dutch 
was elected alderman, and became mayor a 
second time in 1667. Shortly after he with- 
drew to Swansey, and here, after having lost 
his first wife, he married the widow of a 
clergymen named John Pruden. He died 
in 1674, at the age of sixty-nine, He lies 
buried in an obscure corner of the Little 
Neck oa eons at Bullock's Cove, 
Swansey, Rhode Island, His descendants 
‘were numerous, and included Colonel Marinus 
Willet, the friend of Washington, who him~ 
self became ae de of New York, while the 
‘ Dorothy Q.’ of the poem of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was Thomas Willet’s great-grand- 
daughter, end the great-grandmother of the 
post. In his religious views Willet was an 
independent, 

fA full account of Willet, with authorities, 
by Dr. Obarles Parsons, is given in the Maga: 
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zine of American History, xvii. 238 at s : See 
also Governor Bradford's History : Broadhesd’s 
History of New York, i. 618 ot seq, 624, 713. 
Mrs. M, J. Lamb's History of New York City, 
i, 281.] LBW." 

WILLETT, RALPH (1719-1795), book. 
collector, was the elder son of Henry Wil. 
lett of the island of St. Christopher, who 
married, about 1718, Elizabeth, eldest daugh. 
ter of Colonel John Stanley of tho island of 
Nevis. Dr, Andrew Willet(q. v.] belonged 
to the family, Their property in England 
was lost through adherence to the cause of 
Charles J, but their fortunes were repaired 
in the West India islands, 

Ralph was born in 1719, and matriculated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, on 28 June 1786, 
aged 17, but did not take a degroa, and ha 
was admitted student at Lincoln's Inn on 
4 Jan. 1738-9. On his father’s death in 1740 
the estates in the West India islands came 
to him, and for the rest of his life he was 
able to gratify his taste for books and pic- 
tures, Ilis town house was in Dean Street 
Soho, and in 1761 he bought the estate of 
Merly in Grent Canford, Dorset, where he 
began in 1762, and finished in 1760, a state) 
house, which soon proved insufficient for his 
collections, In 1772 he built two wings, 
that on thesouth-east being alibrary (adorned 
with fanciful designs in arabesques and fres- 
coes) eighty-fourfeet long, twenty-three wide, 
and twenty-three high, A printed account 
of this room and o view of the house are in 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset ’ (2nd edit, iii. 12); views 
and plans are also in Woolfo and Gandon’s 
continuation of Campbell’s ‘ Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus,’ 

‘Willett's library was remarkably rich in 
early-printed books and in specimens of 
block-printing, Many works were on yellum, 

d all were in the finest condition, He 
possessed also an admirable collection of 
prints and drawings, while his pictures in- 
cluded several from the Orleans gallery and 
from Roman palaces. A description of tha 
library was ans in octavo, in French and 
aan in 1776 ; it was reprinted by John 
Nichols, with twenty-five illustrations of 
the designs, in folio in 1785. A catalogue 
of the books in the library was distributed 
by Willett among his friends in 1790, 

Willett was pricked as sheriff of Dorset in 
1760. He waa elected I'.8.A. on 5 Dec, 
1768, and F.R.S, on 21 June 1764. He died 
at ae House withoutissue on 18 Jan. 1796, 
when the estate and the rest of his fortuna 

d by his will to his cousin, John Willets 
aye: who took the name of Willett, and was 
MP. for New Romney from 1796 to 1808. 
Balph Willett was twice married. His first 
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wife, Annabella Robinson, died on 10 Dec. 
1779, aged 60; a tablet to her memory and 
that of her husband is on the south side of 
the chancel of Great Canford church, The 
second wife, whom he married by special 
license at his house in Dean Street on 16 May 
1786, was Charlotte, daughter of Mr. Locke 
of Clerkenwell, and widow of Samuel Strutt, 
assistant clerk of the House of Lords. She 
died at Dean Street on 11 May 1816, aged 69, 
aud was buried in the south cloister of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Willett’s pictures were sold by Peter 
Coxe & Oo. on 81 May 1818 and two fol- 
lowing days. His library was sold by 
Leigh & Sotheby on 6 Dec. 1818, and the 
sale occupied seventeen days. Ile had heen 
a patron of Georg Dionysius Ehret [q. v.], 
who spent the summers of many years at 
Marly, its library containing ‘s copious col- 
lection of exotics’ by him. Tha botanical 
desing were sold by Leigh & Sotheby on 
20 and 21 Dec. A list of the prices realised 
at this sale, nineteen days in all, was pub- 
lished in 1814, the total being 18,5082. 4s, 
His books of prints passed under the hammer 
on 20 Feb. 1814, Henry Ralph Willett, ade- 
ascendant of the inheritor of his property, who 
died in Tho Albany, London, in December 
1857, collected coins and Poe including 
rn dea paintings and sketches by Ho- 

arth, 
a Observations on the Origin of Printing,’ 
by Willett, were included in ‘ Archeologia’ 
Mrs 239-50), and reprinted ot Newoastle in 

819. As regards the birthplace of the craft, 
Willett decided infavour of Mainz, Asecond 
paper, ‘Memoir on the Origin of Printing,’ 
was included in the same collection (xi. 267- 
516), and was reprinted at Newcastle in 1818, 
and again in 1820, A third paper, ‘On British 
Noval Architecture,’ also appeared in pp, 154- 
199 of the eleventh volume of the ‘ Archgzo- 
logia.’ 

Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Hutehins's Dorset, 
Qnd edit. iii, 14; Chester's Westminster Abbey 
Reg. p. 489; Lincoln’s Inn Reg. i. 417; Gent. 
Mag. 1796, i. 169-70; Nichols's Lit. Anecd, 
viii, 2~8, 168; Muyo’s Bibl. Dorset. pp. 124-6 ; 
Pultency’s Botany, ii. 288; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. viii, 897, 443, 620-1.] W.P. OL 

WILLIAM the Coravpror (1027 ?- 
1087), king of England, natural son of 
Robert IT, duke of Wosuanay. by Herleva 
or Arlette, daughter of Fulbert, a tanner of 
Falaise, whence ho was called ‘the Bastard,’ 
was born at Falaise in 1027 or 1028 (Wm. 
or Jumikens, yi, 12, vii. 18, 44; Faopaan, 
Norman Conquest, ii. 681-90). His mother 
also bore, probably to Robert, Adeliza, wife 
of Enguerrand of Ponthieu(2b.; Archeologia, 
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xxyi. 819), After Robert’s death she mar- 
ried Herlwin of Conteville, by whom she 
had do [q. v.], hishop of Bayeux, Robert of 
Mortain [see Monrazy], and a daughter 
Muriel. When Robert was setting out on 
his poe he caused his lords to elect 
William ag his successor, and to sweer fealt: 
to him. Accordingly on the news of his 
death, in 1035, William became duke, having 
as guardians Alan, count of Brittany, Os- 
bern the seneschal, and Gilbert of Eu, and 
being under the charge of one Turold. Dis- 
turbances broke out immediately, Many of 
his lords were disloyal, for they espised him 
for his birth, they built themselves fortresses 
and committed acts of violence, Alan was 
pining and Gilbert and Turold were mur- 

ered. An attempt was made to seize Wil- 
liam’s person at Vaudreuil; Osbern, whoslept 
in his room, was alain, but William was car- 
tied off by his mother's brother Walter, who 
concealed him in the dwellings of some poor 
People, 

As William grew older he proyed himself 
brave and wise, By the advice of his 
lords he appointed as his guardian Ralph 
de Wacy, who had slain Gilbert of Eu, and 
gave him command of his forces, Whilethe 
number of those who were loyal to him in- 
creased, many were secretly disloyal and in- 
trigued eo with HenryI, the French 
king, complained that the border 
fortress of Tillidres was an anuoyance to him, 
and the duke’s counsellors ordered its de- 
struction. The castellan, William Crispin, 
only yielded the place ot William’s express 
command. The French burnt it and made 
& raid in the Hiemois, The governor of 
the country revoltad and garrisoned Falaise 
against the duke, but the castle was taken 
and he was banished. William and his 
counsellors advocated the adoption of the 
truce of God which was accepted by the 
Normans at the council of Caen in 1042. In 
1017 Guy, the lord of Brionne and Vernon, 
son of the count of Burgundy by Adeliza, 
daughter of Richard II of Normandy, an 
the duke's companion in boyhood, hoping to 

in the whole, or a good part, of his cousin’s 
Sashy, conspired against him with the lords 
of the Cotentin and Bessin, inciting them 
not to obey ‘a degenerate bastard.’ The 
eastern, ‘or more Trench, portion of the 
duchy remained faithful to William; the 
western, or more Scandinavian, portion re- 
belled. An attempt was made to seize the 
duke at Valogues; he narrowly escaped, rode 
alone through the night to Rye, and thence 
reached Falaiss. He went to Poissy to meat 
King Henry and obtained his help. The 
duke and the king joined forces and defeated 
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the rebels at Val-és-dunes, near Caen. 
Wiliam then took Brionne. He ordered 
Guy to remain in his court, and afterwards 
allowed him to go to Burgundy; the other 
rebel lords were punished by fines and by 
the destruction of the castles which they had 
built without license; the lord who had 
attempted to seize the duke was imprisoned 
at Rouen and died there. The duke’s victory 
established his power throughout Normandy. 

In return for Henry's help William in 
1048 joined him in a war against Geoffrey 
Martel, count of Anjou. The duke was re- 
solved to take his place as pre-eminent among 
his barons in battle, and showed so much 
daring that the king warned him to be less 
adventurous. Though, so far as the French 
‘were concerned, the campaign was short, 
it led to a war between William and 
Geoffrey, in which the duke regained Dom- 
front and Alencon, fortresses on the border 
of Maine, then virtually under the rule of 
Geoffrey. While besieging Domfront he 
challenged Geoffrey to a personal combat, 
but the count, though he accepted the 
challenge, retreated without meeting him, 
At Alencon the inhabitants jeered at Wil- 
liam by beating hides on their walls, and 
calling him ‘tanner.’ In revenge he cut off 
the hands and feet of thirty-two of them. 
At the end of the war he raised fortifica- 
tions at Ambriares, in Maine itself. In 
1051 William visited England, and must 
have found himself at home among the Nor- 
mans and Frenchmen of the court of his 
cousin, Edward the Confessor [g. v.], who 
probably during his visit promised thet he 
should succeed him. Meanwhile he was 
with the advice of hislords seeking to marry 
Matilda, daughter of the Count of Flanders, 


an alliance of great political importance, both | coun 


on account of the count’s power and the 
situation of his dominions. The marriage 
was forbidden by Leo IX at the council of 
Reims in 1049 [see under Marina (d. 1088) 
and LANFRANC], and in consequence was not 
celebrated until 1058. Malger, archbishop of 
Rouen, the duke’s uncle, threatened, and per- 
haps pronounced, excommunication against 
the duke; but William gained over Lenfranc 
to his side, and finally Nicolas II granted a 
dispensation for the matriage in 1059. In 
accordance with the pope's commands on this 
occasion William built the abbey of St. 
Stephen at Caen. 

n unimportant revolt of the lord of Eu 
was followed in 1068 by the revolt of Wil- 
Tiam of Arques, ona of the duke’s uncles 
and brother of Archbishop Malger. This 
‘William, who had constantly been disloyal 
to his nephew, was upheld by the French 
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king, who marched to the relief of Argues 
when it was invested by theduke. To avoid 
fighting in person against his liege lord, the 
duke left the siege for a while to Williem 
Giffard. The French suffered in a skirmish 
at St. Aubin, and retired without relieving 
the plece, which surrendered to the duke, 
The garrison made an abject submission, and 
Wilham allowed his uncle to leave the 
duchy. Jealous of the almost kingly power 
of the duke, Henry of France formed a 
league against him with some of his great 
vassals and invaded the duchy on both sides 
of the Seine early in 1054. To meet thig 
ing danger, William also divided hig 
orce into two bodies, and himself led one 
of them to mga against the division com- 
manded by the king on the left of the river, 
giving some of his lords the command of the 
oree which was to oppose the army led by 
the king's brother Eudes and others on the 
right of the river. The army of Eudes was 
surprised and routed at Mortemer, and one 
of its leaders, Quy, count of Ponthieu, was 
taken prisoner. William, who was near tha 
King’s army when he heard of the victory of 
his lords, sent one of his followers to climb 
a tree or rock near the French camp by night 
and announce it to the king’s army, and on 
hearing the news Henry hastily retreated 
into France, 

Peace was made with France in 1055, and 
William, with the king’s good-will, turned 
on the Count of Anjou. He ordered that 
the fortification of Ambriares should be 
pressed forward, and sent to tell Geoffrey 
that he would be there within forty days to 
meet him, Geoffrey of Mayenne, whose 
town lay near Ambriéres, entreated the 
count’s help against the Normans. The 

t promised that it should be given, but 
allowed the works to be completed” He then 
besieged the place in conjunction with the 
Count of Aquitaine and a force from Brittany, 
‘William at once prepared to go to its relief, 
and on hearing that he was coming Geoffrey 
raised the siege. Geoffrey of Mayenne, who 
had been taken prisoner by the Normans, 
renounced his fealty to the count and did 
homage to William. About this time also 
William received homage from Guy, count 
of Ponthieu, who, in return for his release 
from prison, bound himself to do the duke 
military service (ORD. Viz. p. 658). 

William was highly displeased by the un- 
seemly life and extravagance of Archbishop 
Malger, and often reproved him both pub- 
licly and in private. He was also angered 
by the line that his uncle had teken with 
reference to his marriage, and further sus- 
pected him of complicity in the revolt of his 
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prother William of Arques. Accordingly he 


took advantage of the visit of a papal legate 
to Normandy to depose the archbishop, act- 
ing in this im unison with the legate at o 
synod held at Rouen. He banished Maiger 
to Guernsey, and at an ecclesiastical council 
held in his presence in the same year (1055) 
caused tho election of Maurilius, a French 
monk of Fécamp, a man of learning and holy 
iufe, to the see of Rouen. After about three 
years of peace, Henry for the third time 
invaded Normandy, m conjunction with 
Geoffrey of Anjou, in August 1058. The 
allies did much damage to the country, ra- 
yaging the Hiemois and the Bessin, and 
burning Caen before, as it seems, William 
could gather a sufficient force to meet them. 
‘While their army was crossing the Dive, 
end after the king and the vanguard had 
already crossad, William, at the head of a 
small company, suddenly fell on the re- 
mainder of the army at Varayille and cut it 
to pieces before the eyes of the king, who 
was prevented by the rising tide from send- 
ing any succour tohismen. On this disaster 
the king and Geoffrey speedily returned home, 

The deaths of Henry and Count Geoffrey in 
1000 secured Willism from farther attacks, 
for Henry's successor, Philip I, was young, 
and his guardian waa the Count of Flanders, 
‘William's father-in-law, while thenew Count 
of Anjou, Geoffrey the Bearded, was far less 

owerful than his uncle had been. William 

ad made himself feared or respected by 
foreign powers, and was absolute master in 
his duchy both in things ecclesiastical and 
civil. He banished several lords whom he 
ey of disaffection, not always jest, 
for he sometimes acted on fales and malicious 
accusations. Among others, he deposed and 
banished Robert, abbot of St. Evroul, brother 
of Hugh (d, 1094) [q. vl of Grautmesnil, 
though hehad not been condemned by synodi- 
cal authority. About two years later Robert, 
who had laid his case before Nicolas II, re- 
turned to Normandy in company with two 
cardinals, and went with them to Lillebonne, 
where the duke then was, to claim his abbey, 
William was greatly enraged, and declared 
that, though he would receive the legates, he 
would promptly hung on the highest oak of 
the nearest forest any monk of his duchy who 
dared to make a charge against him. On hear- 
ing this Robert left the duchy in haste (48. 

. 482), Ata council held at Caen by the 

uke's authority in 1061, it was decreed that 
every evening a bell should be rung as an 
invitation to prayer, and # signal for all to 
shut their doors and not to go forth again, 
‘This was the origin of the curfew which was 
afterwards introduced into England. On the 
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death of Geoffrey Martel, William, who had 
let no opportunity slip of gaining power in 
Maine, was enabled to proseente the claim 
to that land which he derived from an alleged 
grant to his ancestor Hrolfor Rollo. Herbert, 
the young heir of the last count of Maine, in 
the hope of gaining possession of his inheri- 
tance, commended himself and his country to 
the duke in 1061; it wasagreed that heshould 
one of the duke’s daughters, that if 
he died childless William shoal have Maine, 
and that the count’s eldest sister Margaret 
should marry William’s eldest son Robert. 
Herbert died unmarried in 1063, when Robert 
was still a child. The people of Maine wera 
unwilling to submit to William, and were 
headed by Walter of Mantes, who claimed 
the country in right of his wife Biota, aunt 
of Herbert, William ravaged the land, and 
compelled Le Mans to surrender, while a 
Norman army ravaged Walter's own torri- 
tories and forced him to submit to the duke. 
Both Walter and Biota died suddenly, and, 
it is said, while they were with the duke at 
Falaise. In after years William's enemies 
asserted that he had poisoned them (1. pp. 
487-8, 684). Geoffrey of Mayenne continued 
for a while to resist the duke in Maine, who 
unished him by taking Mayenne. Robert's 
intended wife Margaret was broughtto Nor- 
musndy, and died there before reaching mar- 
i le age, 

1064, when Conan, count of Brittany, 
was threatening to invade the duchy, Wil- 
liam caused Guy of Ponthien to dalives to 
him Harold (1022 ?-1066) (g. v.], then earl 
of Wessex, who had been shipwrecked on 
the coast of Ponthieu. Taking Marold with 
him, he frightened the Britons away from 
before Dol, and compelled Conan to sur- 
yender Dinan. Before Harold was allowed 
to leave Normandy William obtained an 
oath from him, sworn on some relics which, 
it is said, were concealed from him unti 
after the oath was taken, that he would 
uphold the duke’s claim to succeed to the 
English throne on the king’s death [see under 
H1aR01p, u. ol William, who was a kinsman 
of Edward the Confessor (both being de- 
scended from Duke Richard the Fearless), 
having thus obtained an oath from Harold 
as well as a promise of the succession from 
Edward (WILL. or Porrrers, p. 108; Hauer, 
col. 860; WILL. oF MaxirnsntRy, Gesta 

, ii, c, 228), heard with anger that 
immediately on Edward's death Harold had, 
on 6 Jan, 1066, been crowned king. The 
tidings came to him when he was going forth 
to hunt near Rouen, and he determined, on 
the advice, it is said, of his seneschel, Wil- 
liam Fitzosbern (@. 1071) [g. v.], to take in~ 
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mediata action, He sent a messenger to 
Harold, calling on him to fulfil his oath. 
On his refusal the duke, by the advice of his 
epeciet counsellors, summoned an assembly 
of his barons to meet at Lillebonne, 

Meanwhile he sent Gilbert, archdeacon of 
Lisieux, to obtain the sanction of the PORE, 
Alexander IT, for his proposed war, In addi- 
tion to William's claim, founded on kinship 
and the bequest of Edward, William’s am- 
bassador advanced the perjury of Harold, 
and the causes of offence given by the Eng- 
lish, such as the expulsion of Archbishop 
Robert of Jumiages. The duke’s ambassador 
doubtless promised that his master would 
improve the ecclesiastical condition of Eng- 
land, and bring it into close obedience to 
the Roman see (Wr11. oF Porrrmns, p. 124). 
Nevertheless he met with violent opposition 
from many of the cardinals, on the ground 
that thechurch should not sanctionslaughter; 
but the dulke’s cause was espoused by Arch- 
deacon Hildebrand (Gregory VIT), and, act- 
ing on his advice, the pope sent William 
his blessing, a ring, with a relic of St. Peter, 
and a consecrated banner, so that his expe- 
dition had something of the character of 
crusade (Monumenta Gregoriana, p. 414). 
‘The barons at Lillebonne objected to the pro- 
posals made to them by William Fitzosbern, 
and the duke obtained promises from them 
of ships and men by personally soliciting 
each baron singly. He received a visit from 
Earl Tostig [q. v.], and encouraged him to 
invade Englond in May. As he desired help 
from other lands, he sent embassies to the 
German king, Henry, and to Sweyn of Den- 
mark, and is said himsolfto have met Philip of 
France,who wasadverseto his project. Volun- 
teers from many lands, and specially from 
France and Flanders, joined him, in the hope 
of pe and of grants of land in England, 
and he and his lords set about preparing 
fleet, During these preparations his old 
ensmy, Conan of Brittany, died, poisoned, it 
was believed, by his chamberlain, though 
‘William was afterwards accused of having 
poisoned him, but thet was probably mere 
abuse (WiLL. oF Jumtiens, vii.83; ORD. Viz, 
P. 68£). Ina council that he held in June 

e appointed Lanfranc abbot of St. Stephen's 
at Caen, and shortly afterwards was present 
at the consecration of Matilda’s church in 
that city and the dedication of hie daughter 
Cicely. 

The Norman flect assembled at the mouth 
of the Dive in the middle of August, was 
delayed there fora month by contrary winds, 
and sailed, with some losses by shipwreck 
and desertion, to St. Valery about 12 Sept, 
There it waited for a south wind for fifteen 
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days, during which William made constant 


prayers for the desired wind, and finsi} 
caused the relics of St. Valery to be bornein 
a solemn procession. On the 27th the south 
wind blew and the fleet sailed, William en- 
barking in the Mora, the ship given him by 
his wife, whom he left in charge of the 
duchy, The passage was made by night, 
and a landing was effected without resist- 
ance at Pevensey on the 28th, the third day 
after the battle of Stamford Bridge, The 
story that the duke on landing fell to the 
ground, and that this was turned toa lucky 
omen either by William himself, or a sailor 
crying out that he took ‘seisin’ of the king. 
dom, is probably an adaptation of the story 
of Ceesar's landing in Africa (F'RoEway, iil, 
407). His ony pentane consisted of from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand men, but ao 
certain estimate is possible. He fortified his 
camp at Hastings and rayaged the country, 
Harold marched against him from London on 
11 Oct., and took up his position on the hill 
afterwards called Battle, eight miles from 
Hastings, and messages passed between them, 
On the morning of the 14th the duke re 
ceived the communion, arrayed his army ia 
three divisions, himself taking command of 
the centre, which was composed of Normans, 
the soldiers of Brittany and Maine con- 
posing the left, and the French and Fe. 
mings the right wing; vowed that if he was 
victorious he would build a monastery on 
the place of battle in honour of St, Martin, 
and made an address to his army. He rode 
a horse given him by Alfonso VI, of Leon 
and Castille, and in the course of the battle 
showed great personal courage as well as 
good generalship. Ile was thought to be 
slain, and a panic ensued; hebared his head 
80 as to be recognised and rallied his men ; his 
horse was killed by Gyrth [g. v.]; ho slew 
Gyrth and mounted another horse; three 
horses were slain under him, but he remained 
unwounded (for tho details of the battle see 
Fropman, us. pp. 467-6508, 750-78; at- 
tacked in Quarterly Review, J uy 1892; de- 
fended and further attacked in Lnglish Hist, 
Review, October 1898, January and April 
1894; Oman, Aré of War in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 149-68; Rounp, Feudal England, 
pp. 352 mE The Norman victory was com- 
Pets and Harold was slain, After the battle 
illiam remained for five ng at Hastings, 
when, finding that the English did not come 
to offer their submission, he marched to 
Romney, and avenged some of his mon who 
had been slain there before the battle; 
thencs he marched to Dover, where he se- 
mained about a week, then went northwards, 
being delayed a short time near Canterbury 
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ark, the line of his march being marked by 
svages. A skirmish took place at South- 
wark, to which he set fire, and, finding that 
London did not make submission, he turned 
away, marched vee Surrey and Hamp- 
shire, and on to Wallingford in Berkshire, 
where he received the submission of Arch- 
bishop Stigand[q. v.],and crossed the Thames. 
After further ravages (see Engl. Hist, Review, 
January 1898, on ‘The Conqueror's Foot- 
prints,’ a suggestive paper, though perhaps 
suking to prove too much), he finally came 
to Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire. The 
Londoners, finding themselves surrounded 
by devastated lands, submitted to him, and 
the great men who were in the city, Edgar 
Atheling (q. v.], Aldred (d. 1096) (q. v.], 
archbishop of York, and others, came to 
him, and invited him to assume the crown. 
Tle received them graciously. Refusing to 
allow Stigand, whose position was unca- 
nonieal, to consecrate him, he was crowned, 
alter taking the coronation oath, by Aldred 
at Westminster on 25 Dec. The ceremony 
was disturbed by his Norman guards, who, 
mistaking the shouts of the people for an 
insurrection, set fire to buildings round the 
abbey. The people rushed from the church, 
leaving the king, the bishops, and tha clergy 
in great fear. 

n consequence of this affair William de- 
termined to curb the power of the citizens; 
he left London and ae for some days at 
Barking in Essex, while fortifications were 
ruised in the city, At Barking possibly he 

ated his charter to London. He received 
the submission of the great men of the north, 
of Earls Edwin {a.¥. and Morcar [q. v.], of 
Copsige (q. v.], Waltheof (q.v.], and others. 
Succeeding as king to the crown lands, he 
confiscated the lands of those who had fought 
aginst him, and, holding that all the lai 
had incurred forfeiture, allowed the land- 
hohlers generally to redeem their lands in 
whole or in part, receiving them back aso 
graut from himself, During his whole reign 
he punished resistance by confiscation (FRrn- 
MAN, iv. 22-9). Early in 1067 he set ont ona 
progress through various parts of the king- 

om for the purpose, asitscems, of taking over 
confiscated estates, establishing order, and 
strengthening his power by setting on foot 
the building of castles. He met with no 
opposition, and showed indulgence io the 
i and weaker people. After appointing 

is brother Odo, whom he made earl of Kent, 
and William Fitzosbern, whom he made earl 
of Tlereford, as regent, and giving posts to 
others, he visited Normandy in Lent, taking 
with him several leading Englishmen. Tle 
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‘was received with preat rejoicing at Itouen, 
held his court at Kaster at Fécamp, where 
he displayed the spoils of England, enriched 
many Norman churches with them, attended 
dedications of churches, and sent Lanéranc 
on an embassy to Rome on the affairs of the 
duchy, 

William returned to Englond on 7 Dec, 
During his absence disturbances had broken 
out in Kent, in Herefordshire, and in the 
north, where Copsige, whom William hed 
made earl, was slain, and on invitation had 
bean sent to Sweyn Estrithson of Denmark 
to invade England. The Kentish insurrec- 
tion had been quelled, and William made 
many confiscations, In the hope of averting 
Danish invasion he sent an embassy to Sweyn 
and to the archbishop of Bremen. He ap- 
pointed a new earl in Copsige’s place and 
laid a heavy tax on the kingdom. An in- 
surrection, headed by Harold's sonsat Exeter, 
having broken out in the west in 1068, Wil- 
liam matched thither with English troops, 
ravaging as he went. He compelled Exeter 
to surrender, had a castle built there, and 
subdued the westcountry. Rebels gathered 
at York, and the king, after occupying 
‘Warwick, whera Edwin and Morcar, who 
were concerned in the revolt, made their 
peace with him, and receiving the submis- 
sion of the centra) districts, advanced to 
York, which made no resistance to him. As 
he returned he visited other parts of the 
country, and caused castles to be built in 
varioustowns. About this time he dismissed 
his foreign mercenaries after rewarding them 
liberally, Early in 1009 Robert of Cominea, 
to whom he had given an earldom north of 
the Tees, was slain with his men st Durham, 
and a revolt in favour of Edgar was made at 
York, where the castle was besieged. “Wil- 
liam marched to its relief, defeated the rebels, 
and caused a second castle to he built to 
curb the city. Harold’s sons, who, sailing 
from Ireland, had made a raid on the west 
in the preceding year, again came over with 
Viking crews and plundered in Devonshire, 
They were promptly put to flight; but it was 
doubtless in connection with their expedition 
that the fleet of Sweyn of Denmark, after 
some plundering descents, sailed into the 
Humber in September, and being joined by 
Edgar, Waltheof, and other English leaders, 
burnt York. Other revolts broke out, in the 
west where the rebols were defeated by the 
bishop of Coutances, on the Welsh border, 
and in Staffordshire, the movements bet 
without concert. William, who was serieliad 
and enraged at the news from York, marched 
inte Lindssy, where the Danish ships were 
laid up, destroyed some Danish holda, and, 
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leaving a force there, crushed the revolt in 
Staffordshire, and entered York without op- 

osition. Me then lad waste all the country 
Fetwoen York and Durham, burning crops, 
cattle, houses, and property of all kinds, so 
thet the whole land was turned into a desert 
and the people perished with hunger. After 
keeping Ohristmas amid the ruins of York, 
he marched to the Tees in January 1070, 
received the submission of Waltheof and 
others, committed further ravages, returned 
to York, and thence set out for Chester. 
The winter weather made his march diffi- 
cult; some of his men deserted and many 
perished, ‘he fall of Chester ended the 
revolt in that district, and was followed b 
rayages in Cheshire, Shropshire, Stafford~ 
shire, and Derbyshire, The Danish fiset 
having been bribed to leave the coast after 
the winter, all resistance was at an end and 
the conquest of England was complete (7. 
pp. 820-22), 

At Enster two legates came to England 
by William’s request, and one remained 


with him fora year. Their coming ensbled | lega' 


him to carry out part of his policy with re- 
spect to the church. Stigand was deposed 
and Lanfranc was made archbishop in bis 
place. Three other English bishops, and in 
time many abbota, were also deposed, end 
vacancies wera filled up by foreign prelates, 
only two sees being ones by native bi- 
shops by the end of 1070 (Sruxns, Consti- 
tutional History, i, 282). As he had done 
in Normandy, so also in England, William 
generally tried to appoint men of Jearnin 

and good character; he avoided simony, and, 
though his a: ae were not always 
successful and his abbots were not generally 
so worthy as his ene the prelates that 
he introduced were, taken eee men of 
a higher stamp than their predecessors. At 
the same time, his changes entailed much 
hardship on English churchmen, and his 
church y seen rae were often made as 
rewards for secular service. All disorder 
was abhorrent to him, He was masterful in 
his dealings with the church os in all else, 
and, though elections were often made in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, his will was evi- 
dently not less obeyed than in cases in which 
his personal action is more apparent. With 
Lanfranc he worked in full accord, and his 
general policy may be described as that of 
organising the church os a separate depart- 
tent of government under the direction of 
the archbishop as his vicegerent in eccle- 
siastical mattera, in oppoaitiad to the Eng- 
lish system by which ecclesiastical and 
civil alfairs were lorgely administered by the 
same Machinery. is policy worked well 
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in his time, but it was necessary to it, 
success that the throne and the see of Can- 
terbury should be filled by men of like mud 
and aims to those of Wilham and Lanfrane, 
William upheld Lanfrane’s claim to the 
obedience of the see of York because it wag 
politically expedient to depress the power of 
the northern metropolitan, In accordance 
with his system church councils ware held 
distinct from, though generally at the same 
time as, the secular councils of the realm, 
He also separated ecclesiastical from secular 
jurisdiction, ordering that no bishop or arch. 
deacon should thencoforward hear eel 
siastical plese in the hundrad court, butin 
courts of their own, and should try them hy 
canon law, obedience being enforced by 
excommunication, which, if necessary, would 
bebacked up by the civil power (#6. pp, 288-4), 
Although he brought the church mto closer 
relations with the papacy, from which he had 
obtained help both im his invasion and his 
ecclesiastical arrangements, he was far from 
being subservient to popes. About 1076 a 
te came to him from Gregory domandin 
that he should do fealty to the pope an 
send Peter's pence. He replied that he 
would send the money as his pradecessors 
had done, but would not do fealty, for he 
had never promised xt and his predecessors 
had not done it (Lanzrano, Ep. 10). The 
td blamed him for Lanfranc’s neglect of 
is summons to Rome (Monwmenta Gre 
goriana, p. 867), He laid down three rules 
as necessary to his kingly tights: he would 
allow no Romar pontiff to be acknowledged 
in his dominions as apostolic without hi 
command, norany papal letter to be received 
that had not heen shown to him; no synod 
might make any enactment that he had not 
sanctioned and previously ordained; no 
ecclesiastical censure was to be pronounced 
inst any of his barons or officers without 
his consent, All things, temporal and 
spiritual, depended on his will (Hapupe, 
Historia Novorum, col, 352), 

Extending the license that they had re 
ceived from William, the Danes had not 
sailed in May 1070; ond their one 
at Ely encouraged a revolt of the fen 
country, They left England in June, but 
the revolt continued, and was manage it 
Hereward (a. v.] In 1071 the rebels hel 
the Isle of Ely, and the revolt, though 
isolated, became serious, "William in 
son attacked the island with ships and & 
land force, Tle reduced it in the course of 
the year, punished the rebels with mutile 
tion or lifelong imprisonment, fined the 
monastery of Ely, and caused a castle to be 
built in its precinct. Early in 1072 he waa 
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in Normandy where he held a parliament 
and addressed an ecclesiastical synod. Re- 
tuning to England he invaded Scotland, 
for Malcolm had been ravaging the north, 
and made his court a refuge for William’s 
enemies. He advanced to Abernethy, where 
Malcolm did him homage. On his return 
he founded a castle at Durham and com- 
mitted it to the bishop to hold against the 
Scots. 

The citizens of Le Mans haying, after 
domestic conflicts, called in Fulk, count 
of Anjou, William in 1078 led an army 
largely composed of English into Maine, 
ae it, received the submission of the 
city, defanded his allies against Fulk, and, 
having made peace with him, returned to 
England in 1074. Then he again visited 
Normandy, apparently leaving Lanfranc as 
his chief eh iano in Englond. During 
his absence Ralph Guader [q. v.], earl of Nor- 
folk, and Roger, earl of Hereford, conspired 

ainst him, Waltheof, who was concerned 
in the conspiracy, went to William in Nor- 
mandy, confessed, ond asked forgiveness, 
Tha rebels were overthrown in the absence 
of the king, who, returning to England in 
1075, found the Danish fleet in the Humber; 
it had been invited over by the rebels, but 
after plundering York the Danes sailed off, 
for they dared not meet the king. William 
unished those of the rebels that he had in 

is power, blinding and mutilating the 
Briton followers of Harl Ralph, and in May 
1076 caused Waltheof to be beheaded—the 
only ome punishment that he inflicted 
during his reign. Possibly about this time 
(Frenmay, u. 8s, p. 609) he laid waste a 
district in Hampshire extending for thirty 
miles or more to form the New Forest, in 


order to gratify his love of hunting, driving | p 


away the inhabitants and destroying churches 
and houses (Fror. Wie, an. 1100; Wit. oF 
Mata. iii, c, 275), 

Hoping to seize Earl Ralph, who had 
escaped to Brittany, and also to enlarge his 
dominions, he crossed to Normandy and laid 
siege to Dol, swearing not to depart until it 
surrendered; but Philip of France came to 
the help of Count Alen, and William fled, 
leaving his camp and much treasure in the 
hands of the enemy. He made peace with 
the count, and in 1077 with Philip, About 
that time his eldest son, Robert Oe P-1184) 
[o.v,}, demanded that Normandy and Maine 
should be made over to him, and, on Wil- 
liam's refusal, rebelled and attempted to 
seize Rouen, for he had a party in the duchy. 
William ordered his arrest, but he fled from 
Normandy; his mother sent him cans and 
William was in conseguence highly dis- 
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pleased with her (Op. Vit, p, 571), With 
Philip's help Robert established himself at 
Gerberoi, near Beauvais, and William be- 
sieged him there early in 1080, Inaskirmish 
beneath the walls William was unhorsed and 
wounded in the hand by his son. He raised 
the siege, and was persuaded by his queen, 
his lords, and the French king to hereconciled 
with Robert and his friends, On the murder 
of Walcher [q. v.], bishop of Durham, he sent 
Bishop Odo to punish the insurgents, and 
shortly afterwards sent Robert withan army 
into Scotland, for Malcolm had again been 
invading Northumberland. Hewasin Eng- 
land in 1081, and Robert again quarrelled 
with him, end finally left him, In that year 
he made an expedition into Wales, freed 
many hundred captives there, received the 
submission of the Welsh princes, and is said 
to have made a pilgrimage to St. David's 
(4.-8, Chron, an, 1081; Hen. oy Horr. 
p. 207 ; Ann, Cambr, an. 1079). 

‘William was again in Normandy in 1082, 
when he heard that his brother Odo, to 
whom he had committed the regency in 
England during his late frequent visits to 
the duchy, was about to make an expedition 
into Italy, He crossed in haste, caught 
him in the Isle of Wight, and, having 
gathered his lords, laid before them his 
complaints apie Odo, accusing him of 
0 ion and misgovernment in his absence 
and of a design to lead abroad forces needed 
for the defence of the kingdom. He caused 
him to be arrested, and, when Odo objected 
that he was a clerk, replied that he was not 
arresting a bishop but one of his earls whom 
he had made his viceroy; he kept him in 
prison until his own death was near, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the pope (Op. Vir. 
. 647; Monumenta Gregoriana, pp. 618, 
670). Ho returned to Normandy, where in 
1088 died his queen Matilda, for whom he 
moumed oy. An insurrection in Maine, 
headed by Hubert de Beaumont, caused him 
trouble. He personally led an army against 
Hubert’s castle, but left the war to be prose- 
cuted by his lords, who carried it on for three 
years without success. 

Cnut, or Canute the Saint, king of Den- 
mark, threatened to invade England in 1085, 
William gathered a force to meet him, 
crossed to England, and, quartering his 
soldiers on his vassals, wasted the coasts, 
that the Danes might find no sustenauce on 
landing. The invasion was not made, and 
William dismissed part of his force, keeping 
some part with him during the winter. 
After much discussion with his lords at a 
court that he held at Gloucester at Christ~ 
mas, he ordered o survey of his kingdom, 
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This survey, the object of which seems to made to the land on which the church wa 
have been to ascertain and apportion every built, and William’s son Henry and thy 
landholder’s liability with respect to taxation | bishops present satisfied the claimant's 4. 
and military service, caused muchindignation ; mand. The monument raised by Willi 
among the English; its results are embodied | Rufus to his father was destroyed by the 
in Domesday book, William remained in| Huguenots in 1662, and the Inng’s hon; 
England, held his courts according to cus- | were scattered. A later tomb was destroyed 
tom at Easter 1086 at Winchester, and at | in 1793, when the last bone left was tt 
Whitsuntide at Westminster, apparently | (FRupMAN, u. 5, PP. 721-8). 
travelled shout the kingdom, and on 1 Aug.| William was of middle oe and great 
at & great assembly at Salisbury required | muscular strength; in later life he became 
that all men, whether holding immediately | very fat; he had a stern countenance, and 
of the crown or of a mesne lord, should do} the front of his hoad was bald. His de 
fealty to him. All present at the assembly, | meanour was stately and his court splandd, 
‘whose men soever diss were, did so. The | Ze was a wan of iron will and remarkehls 
doctrine thus established, that the fealty , genius; no consideration could divert him 
owed to the king could not be overridden , trom the pursuit of his aims, ond he was w- 
by an obligation to any inferior lord, saved | scrupulous os to the means he employed ig 
Ba land from the worst evils of feudalism, | attain them. In a large degree his achiaye. 
William heavily fined all against whom he , ments were due to himself alone. Despised 
could bring any chorge, true or false ; stayed | in his youth by the proud and restless barons 
in the Isle of Wight while the money was | of his duchy, he compollod their obedience 
being collected, and then sailed off with it and respect, became atrouger than his neigh. 
to Normandy. bours, extended his dominions by policy ang 
A long-standing dispute os to the right | war, conquered a kingdom far richer and 
to the French Vexin came to a head in|larger than his duchy, forced its paople ta 
1087, when the French garrison in Mantes | live quietly and orderly under his rule, and, 
committed some ravages in the duke’s | dying powerfulsovercign, left his dominions 
dominions. William, who had become un- | in peace to his sons, He was xeligious, was 
wieldy through fat, was at Rouen seeking rogular in devotion and liberal to monas- 
to reduce his bulk by medicine. Hearing , teries; he falfilled his vow by building 
that Philip had compared him to a woman j Battle Abbey, which was not finished at ha 
in childbed, he swore his special oath, ‘by | death; he made no gain out of the church, 
the splendour and resurrection of God,’ that | promoted many worthy ecclosisstica, s 
he would light a hundred thousand candles | was blameless in his fee life. ‘Though 
when he went to his churching mass. He | not delighting in cruelty, he was callous to 
invaded the Vexin in August, ravaged the | human suffering. In addition to his two 
land, entered Mantes on the 15th, and burnt: | signel acts of cruelty, the devastation of the 
it, Ashe rode through the town his horse | north and the making of the New Forest, he 
threw him forward in the saddle, and he re- | oppressed his conquered people with heavy 
ceived an internal injury. Ho was car- | taxes and brought much misery upon them. 
tied to Rouen, and was taken from his} While affable to those who gave him no 
palace to the priory of St, Gervase for the | offence, he was stern beyond bounds to those 
sake of quiet, There he was attended by | who withstood his will, wos merciless in his 
his bishops, sent for Anselm [q. v.], who was | punishments, and though, with one excep- 
unable to ge to him, repented of his sing, | tion, he took no man’s life by sentence of 
and ordered that his treasure should be distri- | law, inflicted blinding and shameful mutila- 
buted between the poor and churches. He | tion with terrible frequency, especially on 
directed that Robert should succeed him in | men of the lower class, Loving ‘tho tall 
Normandy ; expressed his wish that his son | deer as though he had been their father,’ he 
William, who was with him, might succeed | decreed that all who slew deer should be 
him in England; left Henry, who was also | blinded; his forest Inws troubled rich ss 
with him, a sum of money; and ordered that | well as poor, ‘but he recked not of the 
his prisoners should be released. He diedon | hatred of them all, for they needs must obey 
9Sept. His lords forthwith rode off to de- | his will, if they would have life, or loud, or 
fend their lands from plunder, and his ser- | goods, or even his peace.’ 
vants, after scising all they could find, left| His rule was strict, and he put down all 
his body uncared for. A Imight named | disorder with astrong hand. That he hadat 
Herlwin had it borne to Caen and buried in | one time some desire to govern the English 
St, Stephan’s, the Conqueror's own church, | justly may be inferred from an attempt be 
‘The ceremony was interrupted by a claim | made to learn their language; but his con- 
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uext brought temptations, his character 
roems to have deteriorated as he met with 
resistance, and, though he was always ready 
to allow his own will to override justice, he 
became more tyrannical as he grew older, 
Jie amassed great riches by oppression and 
became avaricious (for his character gene- 
rally, sea 4.-S. Chron. an, 1066). Like all 
his race, he was addicted to legal subtleties ; 
his oppression generally wore the garb of 
legality, and was for that reason specially 

“nding. Adopang the character of the law- 
fF successor of the Confe-sor, he maintained 
English laws and institutions, continuing, for 
example, the three annual courtsof the earlier 
kings ; but he gave these courts, and indeed 
all the higher machinery of government and 
administration, a feudal character, though he 
kept English feudalism in subordination to 
the power of the crown (for his use of legal 
fictions in dealing with English lands, seo 
Frecmay, iv. 8-9, v. 16-51). Nor does his 
gurname, ‘the Conqueror,’ used by Orderic 
see ORDURICUS VITALIS], prove that he 
(i stress on the fact that he gained and 
held England by the sword, for the term at 
that time signified ‘an acquirer or, in legal 
pluaseology, ‘a purchaser.’ Ife is generally 
called ‘the Bastard’ by contemporary writers, 
and after the accession of William Rufus 
is often distinguished from him by being 
called ‘the Great’ (1. ws. ii, 631-8), His 
laws in their fuller form (THonpn, Laws, 
p. 490) cannot be accepted as genuine, but 
the short version printed by Bishop Stubbs 
(Select Charters, p. 80), and given with some 
variations by Hoveden (ii. 216), apparently 
represents enactments made by him on 
ditferent occasions, and his confirmation of 
Canute’s law and his regulation of appeals 
(TsoRPn, p. 489) are most probably genuine 
(see Stubbs’s Pref. to Roa. Hov. p. ii, Rolls 
Ser.) Hoveden, apparently on the authority 
of Ranulf de Glanville {- v.], says that in 
the fourth year of his reign William caused 
twelve men from each shire to declare on oath 
the customs of the kingdom, There seams 
no reason to reject this tradition, though the 
pretended results of the inquest cannot be 
accepted as ponte [for William’s children, 
see under Matiipa, d. 1088]. Assertions 
that he had any illegitimate children or was 
unfaithful to his wile lack historical basis. 


[The life of William is exhaustively related in 
Freaman’s Norman Conquest, yols, ii. iii. iv., 
with which should be read Bishop Stubbs’s Const, 
Hist. i. ce 9, 11, and reference may be made 
to Palgrave's brilliant, though not always 
trustworthy, Normandy and England, vol. iii.; 
Lappenberg’s England under Norman Kings, 
transl. by Thorpe, and parts of M. de Crozal's 
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Lanfrane, The principal original authorities 
are; Will, of Poitiers, the Conqueror’s chaplain, 
ed, Giles, violently anti-~English, ending about 
1087; Will. of Jumitges, ed. Duchesne, though 
much of lib vii,1» the work of Robert of Torigni, 
after 1135; AS. Chron. ed.Plommer, For the 
battle of Hastings: the Bayeux tapestry ; Guy of 
Amiens ap Mon Hist. Brit. ; the poem of Bishop 
Baudn, ed Dihsle, ap. Mém de la Sneiété des 
Antiq. de Normandie, ay, 1878. xxviit; a 
little later come Orderic, ed. Duchesne, and, 
better, ed. Prévost ap. Société de I'Histoire de 
France; Geoffrey Gaimar’s French Poem (Chron, 
Anglo-Norm. vol, i.); Flor. Wig.; Endmer's 
Hist. Nov., ed. Migna; Will. of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Regum (Rolls Ser.); Sym. Dunelm. (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Wace's Roman de Rou (temp. Hen. II), 
ed, Andregen,] W. H. 

WILLIAM I (d, 1100), king of Enp- 
land, third son of William II, duke of Nor- 
mandy (afterwards king of England; see 
‘WILLIAM THD CoravERon), and his wife Ma- 
tilda of Flanders [q. v.], was probably born 
between 1056 and 1060. He was educated 
and Inighted by Lanfranc (a. v.] In 1074 
or 1077 he and one of his brothers—either 
Henry or Richard—had a quarrel with their 
eldest brother, Robert [see Rosmrt, Duxa 
OF Nomwaxpy}, which served as a pretext 
for Robert's rebellion against their father [for 
details sea Henry rf In the war which 
followed William fought on his father’s side, 
and was wounded in a skirmish at Gerberoi, 
1079. The Conqueror on his deathbed de- 
clared that William had always been o 
dutiful son, and sent him on 8 Sept. 1087 to 
England with a letter to Lanfranc desiring 
the archbishop to make him king ‘if he 
deemed it might justly be done” William 
sailed from Touques, taking with him two 
English prisoners whom the dying Con- 
queror hed just released, Morkere, earl of 
Northumbria [q.v.], and Wulfnoth, brother 
of Harold. He led them to Winchester, 
and there put them again in prison, where 
he kept ‘hain the reat of their lives. On 
26 Sept. Lanfrane crowned him at West- 
minster. 

The new king was of middle height, square- 
built and strong, with a broad forehead, 
eyes of varying colour and marked with 
whita eae ellowish hair, and & com- 

lexion so ruddy that the nickname derived 
fom it— Rufus, ‘the Red'—is used by 
contemporaries not only as an epithet to 
distinguish him from his father, but even os 
asubstitute for his real name. Immediately 
after his coronation he returned to Win- 
chester, to make from the treasury there a 
lavish distribution of gifts to the churches 
and alms to the poor of his realm for the 
good of his father’s soul. He retuned to 
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keep Christmas in London; end it seems to | duchy by other means. ‘ By his cunning te 


have been on this occasion that he restored 
the earldom of Kent to his uncle, Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux fa ¥.], and, according to one 
account, made him justiciar. The king's 
chief minister and confidant, however, was 
William of St. Calais, bishop of Durham 
[see Canter, Wittiam on]. Within three 
months Odo was at the head of «# plot 
formed by the Norman barons in England 
to dethrone William Rufus, whose tem- 
per was too stern and masterful to please 
them, and set his ‘more tractable’ brother, 
Duke Robert of Normandy, in his place, 
and the pet was secretly joined by the 
bishop of Durham. ‘ When the king under- 
stood these things, and what treason they 
did towards him, then was he greatly dis- 
turbed in his mood. Then he sent after the 
English men’ (in contradistinction to the 
Normans) ‘and set forth to them his need, 
and prayed their help, and promised them 
the best laws that ever wore in this land, 
and that he would forbid all unjust texa- 
tion, and give them back their woods and 
their hunting.” A crowd of enthusiastic 
Magueiiss gathered round him in London 
and followed him to attack the strongholds 
of the rebels in Kent, Tunbridge Onstle 
was stormed, Pevensey starved into sur- 
render, and Odo forced to promise that hia 
chief fortress, Rochester, should be given 
up without resistance. Odo, however, was 
false to his Fronts [for details see Ono], 
The enraged king then issued a second pro- 
clamation, summoning to his aid ‘every 
man, French and English, who would not 
be called nithking? to an Englishman the 
most shameful of epithets, Backed by the 
increase of forces which this appeal brought 
him, by the archbishop, and by most of the 
landowners of Kent, whose estates Odo’s 
followers had been eae William laid 
siege to Rochester (May 1088), won its sur- 
render, and banished Odo from the realm. 
The ae clamoured for Odo’s death; but 
Rufus had promised him and all the Ro- 
chester garrison their lives, and would not 
break his Imightly word. On 2 Noy, the 
bishop of Darham was tried before the king’s 
court at Salisbury. He refused to acknow- 
ledge its jurisdiction and appealed to Rome; 
the king compelled him to give up Durham 
castle, and then let him follow Odo over sea 
{for details see CanItnr, WILLIAM DB]. 
Thus secure in Englend, William laid 
hefora a great council at Winchester, at 
BHaster 1090, a proposal for the invasion of 
Normandy. The council unanimously as- 
sented to the project; but before Willi 
took the field he secured a foothold in the 


by his treasures’ he gained several cast; 
on its eastern side; ‘therein he set hy 
knights, and they did harm upon the len 
harrying and burning.’ King Philip of 
France came to support Duke Robert, bis 
was induced to withdraw, ‘for the love op 
for the mickle trensura’ of the English 
king; and Rouen itself would have fathn 
into the hands of William's soldiers but fg, 
the action of his youngest brother Her, 
[eee Howry J}, William himself went 4 
Normandy at Oandlemas 1091, fixed hiy 
headquarters at Eu, and was speedily joined 
by such a crowd of adherents that Rober, 
hastened to come to terms. By 9 treaty 
made either at Rouen or at Oaen it wag 
ace that so much of Normandy as hed 
ady acknowledged William's ale should 
remain subject to him ; that the two brothers 
should co-operate to recover such of their 
father's territories as Robert had lost, viz, 
the Cotentin, which he had sold to Hemy, 
and Maine, which had thrown off the Nor. 
man yoke; that these territories, when re. 
ined, ahould belong to Robert, axcept tno 
ortresses in the Cotentin—Cherbourg and 
the Mont St. Michel, which William claimed 
as the price of his help; and that if either 
Robert or William died childless his domi. 
nions should pass to the survivor, Ki 
and duke attacked the Cotentin in Lent 
1091; in a month they had won it, all bt 
the Mont St. Michel, and even this Hany 
was forced to surrender after a siege of fiftesn 
days, In August William returned to Eng. 
land,and at once marched against the king 
of Scots, Malcolm IIT (gq. v.], who had in- 
vaded England during his absence, Mul- 
colm was induced to do homage to the 
lish king at the ‘Scot-water’ (the Firth of 
Forth) by the mediation of Robert, who had 
come to England with Rufus, and of Edgar 
the Altheling (q. v.], who had just bem 
banished from Normandy at Rufus's instiga- 
tion, Just before Ohrisimas the king and 
the duke again quarrelled, and the duke rm 
turned home. 

In 1092 William ‘fared north to Carlisle, 
and restored the city and built the castle 
end drove out Dolfin (who till then held 
the land), and set the castle with his men; 
then he turned south again, and sent ra 
churlish folk, with wives and cattlo, to dw 
in the land and till it” This restoration of 
a deserted city and colonisation of a district 
which had become practically a no-man'» 
land is the one good deed done for England 
by William the Red. IIis sole merit asa 
ruler was that he kept his realm in peace 
with o strong hand, and ‘was terrible to 
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thieves and robbers;’ but the g 
hollow; one class of ‘thieves an 
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eace was , him, and so they parted with mickle discord,’ 
robbers’ | The consequence was that Malcolm on his 
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formed an exception to his severity, the | return home invaded Northumberland. He 


lowing, whom he ‘suffered to ravage the Mowbrays [see Matconm III and Muwprar, 


Jonds of the country folk with impunity.’ 


Roverr pu], whereupon the Scots chose a 


Imights and soldiers of his own personal fol- | was aah and slain on 18 Noy. by the 


He ‘was always seeking subjects of con- 
tention, and contriving pretences whereby 
he might heap up money. As he was keen 
in exacting, 50 he was prodigal in distri- 
buting his ill-gotten gains; Gispla ying the 
claws of a harpy, the extravagance of a Cleo- 
patra, and the shamelessness of both,’ ‘He 
qas very stern and cruel over his land and 
his men, and with all his neighbours, and 
yery terrible; and throughevil men’s counsels, 
which were ever pleasing to him, and through 
his own ae he ne ever coe 
ting the people with soldiering and with 
wapuids; ferasmuch as in his days all right 
fall down and all unright, for God and for 
the world, uprose.’ Of his private life it is 
impossible to speak. The one influence which 
held him in check was removed by Lanfranc’s 
death on 24 May 1089. Thenceforth ‘ God's 
churcheshe brought low, and alll the bishoprics 
and abbacies, whoss elders died in his time, 
he eithor sold for money, or held in his own 
hand, and set them to farm.’ So abject was 
the terror he inspired that when at Christ- 
mas 1092 the bishops and nobles at last 
plucked up courage to make some effort to 
obtain the sppointment of a new primate, 
they asked the king, not to ae their desire, 
but to give them leave to offer public prayers 
that he might be led to grant it, a request 
to which he scornfully acceded. At.the end 
of February 1093 he fell sick at Alvestone 
(Gloucestershire) ; he was carried to Glouces- 
ter, and there, believing himself at the point 
of death, ‘he made many promises to God to 
lead his own life aright and give peace and 
security to God’s churches, and never more 
to sell them for money, and to have all right 
laws among his people.’ He began his re- 
formation by investing Anselm with the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury on 6 March [for 
details see ANsDLM, SAINT]. By Easter, how- 
ever, he had recovered his health, and forth- 
with ‘he forsook all the good laws that he 
had promised us.’ 

Malcolm of Scotland now sent to demand 
the fulfilment of the promises which Rufus 
had made to him. Rufus answered by in- 
viting or summoning Malcolm to come and 
speak with him at Gloucester on 24 Aug,, 
and sending Eadgar to escort him thither 
‘with mickle worship.’ ‘But when he came 
he was not deemed worthy either to have 
speech with our king, nor to receive fulfil- 
ment of the promises which had been made 
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new king, Donald Bane, who drove out Mal- 
colm’s Sah or Norman followers, and 
poeallee is children by his English wife, 
St. Margarat (a. v.], to seek shelter in Eng- 
land, Malcolm's eldest con Duncan [see 
Duncan IT], who was already at the Eng- 
lish court, at once did homage to William 
for the Scottish crown, and soon won it by 
the help of followers whom William allowed 
him to collect in England: but by the end 
ofthe year he was slain, and Donald restored, 
‘William was too busy with the affairs of Nor- 
mandy to heed those of Scotland, At Christ- 
mas 1098 he received an embassy from his 
brother Robert, calling on him to fulfil his 
part of the treaty of 1091. ‘William at once 
resolved upon an expedition to Normandy, 
and summoned a great council to meet him 
on Candlemas day (1094) at Hastings, where 
he proposed to embark, Contrary winds de- 
tained him there for six weeks. He was 
present at the consecration of Battle Abbey 
on ll Feb, He had already rejacted, as in- 
sufficient, the contribution which Anselm 
had offered for the expenses of the coming 
campaign; henowanswered Ansolm'sremon- 
stranceson thestate of the realm by declaring 
that he ‘ would donothing for’ the archbishop 
unless bribed by a larger offering, and when 
Anselm refused to make any further offering 
at all, drove him away with words of insult 
and hatred (for details see Ansmra, Sam), 
On19March Williamcrossed into Normandy, 
He had an interview with Robert, but they 
could not agree; ata second peeing case 
was laid before the guarantors of the treat 

of 1091, and these unanimously declared Wil- 
liam guilty of breach of faith, He, howavar, 
‘would not acknowledge this, nor keep the 
conditions,’ and the brothers parted to make 
ready for war. William fixed his head- 
quarters a Eu. For a while the luck went 
against him, Peyments to mercenaries end 
bribes to enemies exhausted his treasury, 
Heavy taxes were imposed on England, but 
their proceeds came in too slowly. At last 
‘the king bade call out twenty thousand 
et ey: When 
they assembled at Hastings, however, Ranulf 
Flembard [q. v.}, “by the kring’s command,’ 
took from each man the ten shillings pro- 
vided him by his shire for his expenses, and 
sent the men back to their homes, and the 
10,0007, over sea to Rufus. With part of 
this sum Rufus again bribed Philip of Franca 
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to withdraw his support from Robert, With 
part he seems to have bribed his own Nor- 
man adherents to carry on the war for him, 
while he himself returned to England on 
29 Dec. 

Enrly in 1095 a question arose between 
‘William and Anselm as to the latter’s right 
to acknowledge one of the two rival popes 
without the king's permission, A great 
council met at Rockingham, 11 March, nomi- 
nally to discuss this point, but really, in 
‘William’s intention, to bring Anselm to ruin. 
Anselm, however, proved more than a match 
for the king, and a ‘truce’ was made between 
them, to last till 20 May. Meanwhile Rufus 
secretly endeavoured to obtain Anselm's de- 
privation from Pope Urban, through the 
legate Walter of Albano; but Urban and 
Walter caught him in his own trap, and on 
90 May he was forced to make formal re- 
conciliation with the primate [for details see 
Anspim, Sart]. oughout the spring 
‘William had been unsuccessfully endesvour- 
ing to bring the Earl of Northumberland, 
Robert of Mowbray, to justice, first for an 
act of robbery, and next for a defiance of the 
royal authority which was in fact part of a 
widespread plot against the king himself 
Bee details sue Mowsray, Roper Dz}, In 

‘une the king marched upon Northumber- 
land. He took Newcastle and Tynemouth, 
and besieged Mowbrayin Bamborough. Bam- 
borough, however, proved hard to win; so, 
after building a tower over against it, and 
leaving a strong force to continue the siege, 
William at Michaelmas turned southward, 
He was met by tidings that the Welsh had 
taken Montgomery. He at once summoned 
his host, marched into Wales, and by 1 Nov. 
was nt Snowdon; but the Welsh withdrew 
into their mountains, out of reach of his 
cavalry; so he ‘ went homeward, for he saw 
that he could do no more there in the winter.’ 
Meanwhile Mowbray had been captured, and 
his capture broke up the plot of which he 
was the head. On 18 Jan, 1096 the king 
held a great court at Salisbury, and meted 
out stern punishment to the traitors. 

In thespring of 1096 Robert of Normandy, 
having taken the cross and wanting mone 
for his crusade, pledged his duchy to Wil- 
liam—whether for three years, five years, or 
simply for the term, whatever it might be, 
of hig own absence—for ten thousand marks. 
Tho raising of this almost paltry sum was 
made by the king an excuse for levying such 
‘manifold ungelds’ that the lay barons had 
to fleece their under-tenants to the utter- 
most; and it is said that some of the bishops 
and abbots ventured on a protest against the 
royal demands, which they declared they 





could not satisfy without driving to dese 
the poor tillers of the soil, Willinm’s ike 
then suggested that they should roh the 
shrines of the saints instead, and thay dare} 
not refuse to adopt the suggestion. TaSe 
tember Rufus went to Normandy, mot Ro. 
bert, paid him the stipulated sum, and way 
left in possession of the duchy. On Paster 
eve (4 April 1097), he returned to England, 
coal. afterwards he held 9 greg 
council at Windsor; then he marched into 
‘Wales and brought the Welsh to submission 
but only for a moment, Scarcely had he 
turned his back when they rosa more de. 
fiantly then ever. Ho set off at midsumme 
at the head of a host of mingled horse and 
foot, ‘that he might slay all the men of 
Wales; but he hardly succeeded in captur. 
ing or slaying one of them,’ while his own 
army suffered many losses of ‘men and 
horses and other t: ings In August he 
came back to England and held another 
council, at which, for the second time, bs 
refused Anselm's request for leave to fo to 
Rome. At a council at Winchester, on 
14-15 Oct.,he met the same request by tall- 
ing the archbishop that he might go, but 
that his temporalities should be qoine | if he 
went. Though this time ho silently accepted 
Anselm’s blessing ere they parted, he carried 
out his threat; and whon Anselm wrote to 
him from Rome he refused to receive the 
letter, and swore ‘by the Holy Face of 
Lucca ’—his customary oath—that if the 
bearer did not hasten to quit his dominions 
his eyes should be torn out, 

About the time of his final quarrel with 
Anselm (August 1097), William had sano 
tioned an expedition of the Aitheling Badgar 
into Scotland, for the purpose of dethronin 
Donald Bane and establishing anothor Ead- 
par, the Aitheling’s nephew, on the throne, 
Chis expedition was successful, and William's 
claim to supremacy over the Scottish crown 
was acknowledged by the now sovereign {ses 
Epaar], William now addressed to Philip 
of France a demand for the cession of the 
Vexin, the land for which William the Con- 
queror had died fighting ogainst the same 
king. Suche demand wasin offact a declara- 
tion of war, and on 11 Nov. William crossed 
the sea with his army of mercenaries, Ha 
made, however, little progress throughout 
the winter, and in January 1098 he turned 
upon Maine, which in 109] he hed promised 
to recover, or help to recover, for the Duke 
of Normandy. It was a saying of Rufus 
that ‘no man can keep all his promises; 
and this promise was one which he hed 
shown no desire to fulfil until 1096, when 
Normandy passed from his brother's hnads 
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to his own, and when Count Elias of Maine, | two fires, evacuated the city and withdrew 
desiring to take the cross, sought to assure | io the southern border of Maine, Rufus 
the peace of his county during his absence followed him and laid siege to his cactle of 
by acknowledging the suzerainty of the new Mayet, but after a narrow escape of being 
ynler of Normandy and requesting his license Inlled by a stone thrown at him from its 
to depart. William answered by a demand walls, he was persuaded by his followers to 
for the absolute surrender of Maine, and,'raiso the siege. He then returned to Le 
when Ehas refused, threatened him with Mans, and punished the cathedral chapter 
instant war. It was, however, not till Janu- for having dosed, two years before, to choose 
ary 1098 that he found time to fulfil the themselves a bishop without his leave, by 
threat, and then he took little personal shave , driving out the conons who had consented 
in the war, which was carried on for him to the election. The bishop himself was 
chiefly by Robert of Belléme [g. v.] On accused of having permitted Elias to use 
28 April Elias was captured by Belléme. the towers of the cathedral as bases of opera- 
William immediately summoned all the , tions against thecastle, William bade him 
forees— French, Burgundian, Flemish, Bri- pull the towers down, and he seems to have 
tish, and men of other neighbouring lands’ been ultimately compelled to execute the 
—who would come to him {or his liberal pay, | order, 

to meet him ut AJencon in June for thecon-| At Michaelmas William returned to Eng- 
quest of Maine. fe besieged Le Mans, but land. At Christmas he held his court at 
was forced by lack of fndder to raise the siege. Gloucester; at Easter 1100 he was at Win- 
In August, however, some rather obscure ' chester; at Whitsuntide at Westminster. 





negotiations ended inthesurrender of the city 
to lin, on. condition that he should set Elins 
free, William entered Le Mans in triumph. 
Un his return to Rouen Elias was brought 
before him and proposed to enter his service, 
with the avowed object of thereby earning 
his restoration to the countship of Maine, 
At the instigation of Robert of Nrenlan sea | 





In the course of the summer ho received an 
offer of the duchy of Aquitaine, to hold in 
pledge during its ruler’s intended absence in 
the Holy Land. Ho then ordered the con- 
struction of a large fleet and the levy of an 
immense host, with which he prepared to 
cross tha sea, keep the returning Duke Ro- 
bert out of Normandy, and win for himself 


Beavuonr, Ronprr py, d. 1118], William | the mastery of all western Gaul from ths 
refused his request. Elias then declared he | Channel to the Garonne. ‘Where will you 
would strive to regain his heritage by force; keep next Christmas P’ asked one of his 
William scornfully bade him begone and do | companions at a hunting party in the New 
his worst, On27 Sept. the Red King again | Forest (seemingly at Brockenhurst) on 1 Aug. 
attacked the Vexin. He was joined by the ‘At Poitiers, was William's reply. But 
Duke of Aquitaine; but though the war | ‘thereafter on the morrow was the king 
dragged on through the winter, the allies William shot off with an arrow from his 
sont moke no real progress against the! own men in hunting.’ These words of the 
stubborn resistance of the French, and at English ‘Chronicle’ sum up all that is cer- 
last Rufus agreed to a truce, which enabled | tainly known as to the manner of the Red 
him to return to England at Easter (10 April) , King’s death, Whether the arrow was shot 
1099, At Pentecost (19 May) he ‘ held. his by Walter Tirel (q. v.] or by some one else, 
court for the first time in his new building whether it was aimed at the king or hit him 
at Westminstor,’ the building of which the by accident, remains undetermined, Hie 
present Westminster Hall is the successor ‘own men’ dispersed at once, and it waa 
and representative. In June Elias regained | left to the com of the neighbourhood 
ossession of Le Mans, This news reached | to wrap the bleeding corpse in coarse cloths, 
Willem ag he was setting out from Claren- | lay it in e cart, and bring it to Winchester, 
don to hunt in the New Forest. He set; There next doy it was buried, ‘out of 
spurs to his horse and rode olf alone straight | reverence for the regal dignity,’ in the 
to Southampton, sprang on board the first cnthedral under the central tower; but no 
ship he saw, and, though it was a crazy old | religiousservice accompanied or followed the 
vessel and a storm was gathering, bade the | burial. . : 

crew put to sea at once. In vain they ve-| Although no sovereign ever did more, both 
monstrated ‘Kings never drown; said byhis public ond private conduct, to deserva 
Rufus. Next morning he landed at Touques, | and provoke excommunication, the church 
He rode to Bonneville, mustered his i ‘had spared Rufus hitherto, probably from 
and marched upon Le Mans. [ts castles! fenr of goading him to yet further depths of 
were still held by the garrisons which he | wickedness, The pope indeed had threatened 
hed left there, Elins, thus placed between | him once (April 1099), but had been induced 
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by Anselm to refrain from executing the | 
eal. But now the clergy of Winchester, | 


backed by the English people, dared to decide 
for themselves, and to act on their decision, 
that the dead man was beyond the pale of 
Christianfellowship. They said no mass, they 
tolled no bell, they suffered his brother and 
lis friends to make no offerings for the soul of 
the king of whose life and reign the English 
chronicler gives this terrible summary: 
‘Though I hesitate to say it, all things that 
are loathsome to God and to earnest men 
were customary in this land in his time; 
and therefore he was loathsome to wellnigh 
all his people, and abominable to God, as his 
end showed, forasmuch as he departed in 
the midst of his unrighteousness, without 
repentance and without expiation.’ The fall 
of the cathedral tower seven years later 
confirmed the popular belief that he who 
lay beneath it was unfit for Christian burial. 
In recent times the Red King’s tomb—a 
black marble slab, of the form Imown as 
dos-d'dne, and without any inscription—has 
been xemoyed into the lady-chapel. He was 
unmarried, and his kingdom was seized by 
his younger brother Henry I [q. v.] 
[William II has been so exhanstively dealt 
with Ly Freeman in his Norman Conquest (vol. 
vy.) and his Reign of William Rufus that it is 
naadlesa to give here more than a brief enume- 
ration of the chief original authorities: the 
English Chromecle, Eadmer, Florence of Wor- 
cester, Ordericus Vitalis, William of Malmes- 
Lury, and Henry of Huntingdon, For the minor 
authorities see Freeman’s footnotes and sp- 
yondices.] KN, 
WILLIAM IT (1050-1702), king of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, was born 
on 4 Nov. 1650 at the Hague, in the stad- 
holder's apartments in the old palace of the 
counts of Holland. William 185 he 
was named in a baptismal service celebrated 
with inopportune pomp, was the posthumous 
and only child of William II, Prince of 
Orange, and his consort Mary {a v.], the 
eldest daughter of King Charles I and 
princess royal of England. At the time 
of his birth the ets of the house of 
Orange seemed iepalaaly darkened by a 
shedow which was to dominate the whole 
of his youth, ee days before his birth 
his fothor had suddenly died, in the midst 
of schemes for redeeming the failure of his 
recent coup @’état, designed toraise the autho- 
vity of the stadholderate at the cost of the 
provincial liberties and peace. Although 
the Statea-General were the sponsors of the 
young prince, it was inevitable that the 
opportunity of his father’s death should be 
seized by the wealthy and powerful province 
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of Holland, under the guidance from 1653 
onwards of the farsighted and resoup 
grand pensionary, John de Witt, Without 
a chief, the friends of the house of Omp 
could rest their hopes merely on itstraditional 
hold over the masses, on their Calvinists 
antipathies against the existing régime and 
on the apprehensions excited by its neglect 
of the defensive pore of tha Common. 
wealth, and of ita land forces in particulay 
Yet the goodwill of both people and army 
towards the young prince incrensed with his 
growth, ‘ ever prosaging. s0M6 revolution in 
the state, when he should come to the years 
of aspiring, and managing the general aff. 
tions of tha people’ ¢ bservations upon 
the United Provinces,’ &e., Tower, Works 
i, 78, 107), ‘ 

Together with public hopes and fears 
private jealousies were rife round William's 
cradle, The claims to his sole guardianship of 
his ie arieed but nnioone!listary mat! 
were disputed by his intriguing grandmother, 
the Princess-dowager Amalia, horn Countess 
of Solms-Braunsfeld, and by his versatile 
unele, the great elector, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, until 2 compromise assigned 
the chief but not undivided authority to 
the princess royal, Personal ambitions 
sapped the loyalty of the collateral branches 
of tha house of Nassau to his interests: 
and his resources were impaired by a vast 
debt contracted by his father, and by hea 
jointures ere to his mother and | grants 
mother (Bugnet, i. 582). Yet even in his 
infancy, when the calamities of the first 
Anglo-Dutch war agitated the provinces 
(1668, autumn), De Witt with difficulty 
thwarted a scheme for nominating him 
epee of Holland, Zealand, and 
other provinces (Vay Kanan, ii, 168), In 
1654 Oromwell made the conclusion of perea 
conditional upon the adoption by the states 
of Holland of the Act of Exclusion, which 
bound them in no event to appoint the 
Prince of Orangs or any of his descendents 
stadholder or admiral of their province, or 
to vote for him as captain-general of the 
Union (GaRvinzR, Commonwealth and Pr- 
tectorate, ii, 864, 873). Although in Sep- 
tember 1660 this act was revoked, owing to 
the Restoration in England, the connection 
between the houses of Orange and Stuart 
increased republican jealousies in Holland, 
and a project for sending the young princaon 
a pacific mission to his uncle, Oharles IL, in 
ei speedily abandoned (Pontny, 
lL 6 

Of William's education his mother re 
tained the chief control till her death on 
24 Dec. 1660 even after the states of Hol- 
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land, while granting an allowance, had 
assumed a nominal supervision, The chief 
associates of William's early days were Philip 
Stanhope (afterwards first Earl of Chester- 
field) ig v3 son of his mother's intimate 
friend Lady Stanhope [see Krrknovnn, 
CarHERIne| (Zovou, Life of Walton, p. 20 
and noée), and William van Odyk, the aon 
of her chosen counsellor, the sieur de Bever- 
waert. In October 1659 his mother accom- 
anied William to the university of Ley- 
ae On her death the interference of 
Charles II caused an undignified dispute as 
to the guardianship of the prince, Mean- 
while De Witt substituted as his tutor in 
the place of his natural uncle (the sieur de 
Yuylesteen, who was married to an English 
wile) one Johan van Ghent, a political sup- 
orter of hia own (Ponvitrs, i, 476), and 
rather later took a personal part in his poli- 
tical instruction (2. ii, 16-18). “William’s 
main efforts as a student were devoted to 
the mastery of languages, in which he at- 
tained to an unusual proficiency, speaking 
Dutch, French, English, and German with 
equal ease, besides understanding Spaniah, 
Italian, and Latin (Burnet, iv, 562). In 
1605 the critical Charles de St, Evremond 
{q. v.] declared that no person of the prince's 
age and quality was ever master of 80 good 
a turn of wit (Trevor, i, 20); but other 
observers were more impressed by his in- 
difference to all amusements except hunt- 
ing, his frugel and temperate habits, and his 
grave self-control and impenetrable reserve 
(TeseLe ap. TRAILL, p.7; in 1668 de Gour- 
ville reported him to De Witt as a master 
of dissimulation). 

With a military plot formed in 1660 for 
restoring to William his father’s functions 
he can have had little or no concern; but 
when, in 1667, the English war had ended, 
De Witt deemed it expedient to assent to 
his admission into the council of state, while 
at the same time inducing the provinces to 
assent by the act of on to the per- 
petual edict. By this the stadholderate was 
abolished in Holland, and separated for ever 
from the captein-generalship in that pro- 
vince, and, so far as its vote was concerned, in 
the union at large (GROEN VAN PRINSTERER, 
pp. 816-17 ; Vay PDN, ii. 216), The bar- 
gain was too unequal to he likely to last, 
more aspecially after, in 1668, the prince had 
taken his seat in his quality of margrave of 
Flushing and Vere, as the solitary noble 
among the states of Zealand, and had, on 
completing his aighteenth year, been declared 
of age (24, p. 217). Temple had not been pre- 
vented by Fis co-operation with De Witt in 
the conclusion of the triple alliance (1668) 
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from judiciously promoting the interests of 
the prince; but it was with the object 
of embroiling the relations between England 
and the provinces that Charles II was 
anxious to attach William more closely to his 
own house, Accordmgly, in 1670, the prince 
visited England, where Charles, on 30 Uct., 
received him at Wlutehall (Hanis, i. 15), 
and warned him not to allow himself in re- 
ligious matters to be led by such factious 
protestants as his Dutch blockheads (Bur- 
Net, i, 202), William, who made a favour 
able impression in England by his assiduous 
performance of his religious duties, gained 
no other advantage from his vist except an 
honorary degree at each of the univer- 
sities, 
_ When the imminent danger of a French 
invasion at last found credit in the Nether- 
lands, a widespread demand arose for the 
appointment of William as captain- and ad- 
miral-general, partly in hopes of still con- 
ciliating Charles, partly for the sake of an 
Orange leadership should war prove in- 
evituble, De Witt reluctantly assented to 
William’s appointment as captain-general 
for the coming campaign (25 Feb, 1672), on 
condition that his permanent appointment 
to that office and the admiralty should be 
deferred till the completion of his twenty- 
second year 1 November (Van Kawrmn, p, 
227), On12 June the French army, five- 
fold the Dutch defensive forces in strength, 
and with vast reserves in its rear, crossed the 
Rhine, William thereupon abandoned the 
line of the Yssel, and within ea few weeks 
the provinces of Guelderland, Utrecht, and 
Overyssel were occupied by the invaders, 
He has been censured for dividing his forces, 
and the credit for the measures of defence 
adopted in Holland has been ascribed to Da 
Witt, to whom the previous disbandment of 
half the army was entirely due (Ponrazis, 
ii, 285, 829). ‘William, although not indis- 
d to negotiation, maintained a firm dis- 
cipline among his troops, and carried out the 
preparations for resistance in an unfaltering 
oe Soon the popular exasperation against 
le Witt knew no bounds, and the establish- 
ment of the Prince of Orange as the chief of 
the republic became inevitable, At Vere in 
Zealand, and at Dort in his own presence on 
29 June 1672, the perpetual edict was de~ 
clared abolished, and the prince proclaimed 
stadholder, captain- and admiral-general; 
his formal election by the Zealand and Hol- 
land states, and by the States-General, fol- 
lowed early in July (see the medal, implying 
that ‘ William IIT’ suecaeded by heredit: 
right, in Histoire Numismatique, ii. 276), 
The disordera which followed culmin! ses on 
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20 Aug inthe murder of the brothers De 
Witt. The coldness of William's response 
when requested by De Witt to justify him to 
the people has been absurdly blamed as 
arguing ingratitude (Pontiis, fi. 442); it 
remains uncertain whether his presence at 
the Hague would have restrained the fury 
of the populace. According to Burnet, Wil- 
liam always spoke of the murder ‘ with the 
greatest horror possible’ (i. 597); but he 
confessed to Gourville that, though he gave 
no order for the deed, the news of it re- 
lieved him (Afémoires, p. 481 ; cf. PomPoNNS, 
Mémoires, p. 494). ‘Tichelaar, who had 
falsely accused Cornelius de Witt of hiring 
him for the assassination of William, was 
awarded a pension (Van Kaarpny, ii. 247). 
De Witt was succeeded as grand pensionary 
by Caspar Fagel, who henceforth became a 
firm and enthusiastic supporter of the stad- 
holder. Tha stability of his government 
was further insured by extensive changes in 
the magistracy of Holland, and by a general 
amnesty (8 Noy.) which put an end to the 
civil troubles (#d. p. 250). 

Meanwhile the campaign of 1672 had run 
its course, William, while rejecting the 
preposterous French poe of peace, and 
refusing to yield to the pressure put upon 
him by the English envoys, Buckingham 
and Arlington, had concluded an alliance 
with Brandenburg (May), and a defensive 
rea with the emperor; and in the new 
field-marehal, George Frederick, count of 
‘Waldeck, had found a capable military guide, 
afterwards equally trusted as a diplomatic 
adviser (Mtrume, i. 82, 66). ith the 
withdrawal of Louis XIV it becameclear that 
the campaign would not prove decisive; and 
finally, though Luxemburgrelisved Woarden, 
the siege of which had formed William's 
first considerable action, the progress of the 
French was meorped bes e sudden thaw. 
Thus the year ended with a recovery of con- 
fidence; but 1678 began less favourably 
with the defection of the great elector, and 
in the spring three French armies were again 
in the field. Though Maestricht was lost 
(July), William’s capture of Naarden (Sep- 
tember) completely covered Amsterdam. 
He now concluded definitive treaties of 
alliance withthe empireand Spain eee) 
ond resolving, in the words of Temple 
(Memoirs, 1672-9, p. 882), ‘like ano 
young Scipio, to save his country by aban- 
doning it,’ opened the way into the Low 
Countries to the imperialists by uniting 
‘with them in the siege and capture of Bonn 

November). Of all their conquests in the 
etherlands, the French now retained only 
Grave and Maestricht, Early in 1674England 
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concluded a separate peace with the Uni 
Provinces (February), and soon Temple re 
appeared at the Hague to aid Williom in 
negotiating a general peace. Brandenburg 
having returned to the alliance, France wag 
left without any support but that of Sweden, 
The success of the prince in arresting tha 
aggression of France was rewarded by hig 
election to the stadholderates of the three 
liberated provinces; in Gueldres he wag 
offered but refused the sovereignty as duke 
(Van Kaareny, ii, 261; ef. Gourvinis, p, 493 
—Williom told the writer that he had at first 
inclined to accept the offer), But alrendy 
in January of this year, through Fagel’s in- 
fiuence, the first step had bean taken towards 
making the stadholderate hereditary to the 
princes malo descendants; and the proposal 

aving been adopted by the states of Th 
land in February, those of the remaini 

ovinces in which ha was atadholder fol- 
lowed suit (for the decres of the states of 

Holland see Tauvon, vol. i, App. p.i.) With 
the aid of constitutional amendments in 
several of these provinces, he hed now 
secured a firm control over their affairs; in 
Friesland and Groningen, where his cousin, 
Henry Oasimir of Nassau-Diez, was heredi- 
tary stadholder, the most complete deference 
was paid to his wishes, 

_In 1674 the war, now entirely deloca- 
lised, proved in the main favourable to the 
French; but in the bloody battle of Senef 
in Hainoult (11 ie between Willie 
and the veteran Oondé, both sides claimed 
the victory. The French carried away the 
greater number of prisoners, but Willian 
maintained his position. He failed imms- 
diately afterwards in the siege of Oudenarda, 
but in October recovered Grave (as to the 
battle of Senef, sea Duo v’AvMarn, Ler 
Princes de Condé, vii, 568, where a strong 
attempt is made to show that William ought 
not to have claimed the victory; cf, how- 
ever, TOMPLE, ws. p. 880, and Govavnis 
Mémoires, p. 462). Unwilling, notwith- 
standing this unsatisfactory campaign, to 
conclude either an unfavourable or a sepa- 
rate pence, William greatly resented 
lington’s lectures to the contrary (Tamer, 
p. 897), Arlington seems also to have eng- 
gested to William a gomney to England, 
should peace be concluded; but in Ntarek 
1676 Temple was brusquely ordered to step 
any such project (20. p 400). The prince wes 
indignant _ 86 this blundering attempt to 
bribe him into subserviency. Charles, whose 
‘ways ‘were never more crooked than at this 
period, tried to work on William by envoys 
more. pee than Temple, such as Sir 
Gabriel Sylvius, and to persuade him to 
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ace by atguing that the emperor, not 


a between them for a general peace 
nee, was really to be feared. These |(Towpux, pp. 455-6) were, however, re- 
stents to detach William from the house | jected of Versailles, and the treaty of 
of Habsburg continued on the part of both | January 1678 bosed on them remained a 
the English and French governments through | dead letter owing pm tly to the false play of 
1675 and 1676, and had the effect of making Charles II, but chiefly to the successes ol 
the war languish in the campaigns of those the French arms in Flanders in the spring 
years. ; a. of 1678, to the revival of the French re- 
In the earlier part of 1676 William was publican party in Holland, its suspicions 
attacked by the small-pox (see his letter | of dynastic designs, and to the intrigues of 
to Waldeck, announcing his recovery, ap. | Louis with the whig opposition in England, 
Mizums, ii, 247; and the medal with the | Thus, when William bad reached the Hague 
inscription ‘ God saves the Prince of nny with his wife(December), serious disappomt- 
in Histoire Numismatique, ii. 192). This | ments awaited him. A treaty for the trans- 
was the occasion on which William Bentinck | fer of the English troops in the French to 
re firat Earl of Portland [q.v.]) an- | the Dutch service (July) proved of no avail, 
eared himself to the prince for life by his; and three days before his sanguinary battle 
devotion (see Mycavzar, ch. vii.; the cat with Luxemburg (18 Aug.) the peace of 
is told rather differently in M‘Conaticx’s | Nimeguen was Acanladare Having with- 
Life of Carstares, p. 64). “William was able | drawn to his hunting-seat Dieren, he treated 
to take part in the unimportant amram of | the situation as one in which he could no 
1675. Before taking the field in 1676 he ' longer interfere (Tusrxe, us. p, 472), As 
counded Temple on the question of his mar- | a matter of fact this peace secured his primary 
risga with the Princess Mary, the elder object, the integrity of the territories of the 
daughter of James, Duke of York (see united provinces ; while the losses of Spain 
James II, Kowe or Enctanp}. Marriage andthe empirejustified his policy, and marked 
been pressed upon him by the states of the | him out as the leader of a future alliance 
be when they had made the stad- | against the aggressive Policy of France. 
olderate hereditary ; andtoan English mar-| After the peace of Nimeguen William 








riage personal, as well as political, reasons | continued to watch very closely the pro~ 
inclined him. Temple having satisfied him | gress of English politics, chiefly t rough the 
poth as to the personality of the princess | medium of Henry Sidney [q. v.}, ambassador 
end as to the stability of her uncle’s throne, | at the Hague from 1670, aud to onpee) the 
he determined on proceeding with his suit | intrigues of the French ambassador PAvaux 
(Tsuein, Memoirs, p. 415). The campaign | with the republican party. He gave a cordial 
of 1676, in which he received a musket-shot: | reception at the Hague to the Duke of York, 
in the arm at the siege of Maestricht, was | and treated Monmouth with discreet kind- 
not successful; he was unable to relieve either | ness (Smovzy, Diary an@ Correspondence, i, 
Valenciennes or Oambray, and in vain offered i 65); but hia utterances as to the proposed 
battle to Louis, who was egain figuring at ' exclusion of the former from the throne were 
the head of his army (Borxet, ii. 114), In| not altogether consistent with one another 
April 1677 he marched to the relief of St. | (id. i. 148, ii. 120). At the time of the crisis 
Omer, but was defeated (11 April) by the Duke | (1680) he offered to come to England, doubt- 
of Orleans at Montcassel, notwithstanding | less with a view to the suggested compro- 
a display of great personal bravery ; and his | mise of creating him ‘ protector’ or * regent’ 
attempt on Charleroi (July) was likewise | on the nomina succession of his father-in- 
unsuccessful. law as king (45. i. 177; of. BuRNEr, ti, 276, 
In the middle of October 1677, encouraged | and Macavzar). Some of his well-wishers 
y Danby'’s assurances conveyed through | thought that he should have come sooner; 
emple, he embarked for Englend on his | when he actually arrived in England, inJuly 
marriage suit. Notwithstending the efforts , 1681, the situation had completely changed 
of Charles II, who in the course of the| [see James 11). Sidney, who had been re- 
summer had sent Laurence Hyde (q, v.] to | cently superseded at the Hague by Skelton, 
the Hegue to urge his views, the prince to the dissatisfaction of William and the 
arrived in England political amplotged states and othera, had urged the visit against 
as to the transactions which ensued see| the prince’s better judgment. He was gene- 
y II}, The marriage was solemnised rally supposed to be anxious to engage Charles 

on 4 Nov.; in the negotiations concerning | against the French in the defence of the 
the peace which were carried on during Wil-| Spanish Netherlands (LivrTRatt, Brief Re- 
liam’s visit, he held his own against the | lation, i. 112); and he certainly about this 
designs of Charles. The conditions agreed | time made no secret of his apprehensions of 
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Louis's ‘plans for a universal monarchy’ (see 
(OURVILLE, Alémoires, p. 474). But his 
meeting with Monmouth at Tunbridge, and 
his acceptance of an invitation from the city, 
frustrated by a royal summons to Windsor, 
excited the jealous suspicions of the Duke of 
York (Cuanen, Life of James II, i. 690), 
although the king seems to have treated him 


sion was cold (DaLRYMPLI, ii, appendix, p 
exxxix); but nothing had as yet occurred 
to render friendly relations between them 
impossible, and James was by no means dig. 
posed to surrender the contiol of his foreign 
policy to France [see Jastrs IZ}, Wiliam 
at once despatched Dy kyelt to England on 
a special mission of congratulation, obtamed 


with easy confidence (BURNET, ii. 415). On , from Monmouth a promise that he would de. 
his return to Holland early in August he part from the provinces and ‘neverstir’ against 
assured the States-General that no secret | King James (Life of James Td, iu. 82), od 
understanding existed between thesovereigns | sent assurances that he would do all that 
of England and France (D’Avavx ap. Krorp, ' the latter could expect from him, ‘sauf J, 
ii, 844). With the aid of Waldeck he as-, religion’ (S1pnDy, Diary, &c., ii, 219), Al. 
sidnously carried on his schemes for a though both Argyll’s and Monmouth’s ox. 
European alliance against France, a basis | peditions were prepared at Amsterdam, every 
for which was fumished by the association reasonable effort was made to prevent their 
formed in 1081 between the united pro-, sailing, and before Monmouth's departure 
vinces, Sweden, the empire, and Spain for, the stadholder sent to England the thme 
the maintenance of existing treaties. His Scottish regiments in the service of tha 
activity against Louis was intensified bythe | states, Barillon’s scheme for transferring 
French occupation of the principality of the succession to the Princess Anne, cond- 
Orange in 1082 and the encroachments upon , tionally upon her conversion to Rome, was 
the liberty of its inhabitants in the follow- | not taken up by James (Mazunz, ii, 27, 87; 


ing year in connection with the first dra ; 
nades (Minter, i105; ef. Trnvor, i. 174; | 
during the course of his life he only inter- 
mittently held possession of Orange, and 
never set foot there). In this year he 
chivalrously made known to D'Avaux a pro- 
pore which had been communicated to him 
or the assassination of the king of France 
(Annapie, Défense de la Nation Britan~ 
nique, &c., 1698, p, 482). At no period of 
his stadholderate was he more grievous] 
hampered by the opposition maintain 
against his policy by Amsterdam and by ' 
minorities in Zealand and other provinces, 
and fostered both by D'Avaux and the Eng- 
lish envoy Chudleigh (Burwar, ii. 447; cf. 
Mizner, i. 227, who refers to Wacnnaar, 
vol, xy., in proof of the assertion that not 
even in 1650 were the provinces nearer to 
civil war). In 1684 Louis proceeded to add 
to his Alsatian ‘reunions’ the annexation of 
Luxemburg, so as to secure the broadest 
basis of possession for the proposed truce. 
The Amsterdam magistrates rejected the 
stadholder’s supplication for a grant enabling 
him to raise sixteen thousand men; Luxem- 
burg capitulated (‘la i est irréparable,’ 
William to Waldeck, 10 June), and a truce 
for twenty years was concluded on the basis 
of existing conquests, to which the emperor 
acceded at Ratisbon (August), Thus, when 
the reign of Oberles II came to a close, the 
European position of France was stronger 
than eyer, and VWilliam’s labours had to be 
recommenced, 

The announcement to William by JamesII 
of his brother's death and of his own acces- 


ee and see 76, 


166 a8 to its revival early in 
1686); ond Bielton at the Tague loudly 
claimed the reconciliation between the 
and the prince. 

In July James's victory over both insur. 
rections was assured; and the loyalty of 
William, who had sent over the three Eng- 
lish in the wake of the three Scottish regi- 
ments in the Dutch service, and had offered 
to command them in person, had not been 
without its effect, On 7 Aug, the old 
treaties between England and the Nether 
lands were renewed, conformably with 
James's inclination to maintain a position 
resembling independence as between Trance 
and the empire, Aslate as October William 
showed his anxiety for friendly relations, by 
clearing out with Mary's consent the whole 
of her Household, in which reports had been 
set on foot that gave rise to distrust in Eng- 
Jand (Rawxn, v. 6012.) But, stimulated by 
French influence, the catholic zeal of James 
was beginning to work its way, and the re 
yocation of the edict of Nantes (October) 
directly affected his relations with his son- 
in-law. ‘While in Holland William shel- 
tered the Huguenot refugees, and prevented 
a counter~persecution of the Dutch catholics; 
he failed, notwithstanding Mary’s effort, to 
induce James to intervene on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Orange against the Riga 
of the dragonnades (Mazvnn, iii. 160), By 
the close of 1685 it was obvious both that 
the seeds of distrust had been sown afresh 
between James and William, and that Loni 
had recognised in him the determined adrer- 
sary of his English as well os of his Euro- 
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policy. Yet for some time further 
Rriliem not ooly continued to ayoid giyi 
cause of offence, but through Fagel advise 
moderation to hia parliamentary friends in 
England; he was, however, accused of schem- 
ing a protestant religious league by James, 
jnto whom Skelton on his return frum the 
Hogue instilled divers other suspicions(Janu- 
ary 1686) (Kzorr, ul, 158), Rumours of 2 
secret peace ape alliance continued to 
be rife, and. William’s message to the states 
of Holland through Fagel (1 Aug.) shows 
him to have by this time completely mis- 
trusted James (D'AVAUX, iii, 229), His 
meeting at Cleves (August) with the great 
elector of Brandenburg, which was chiefly 
concerned with the Orange succession 
(Dnoxsnn, iii, 3, 803), hod no connection 
with the contemporary conclusion of the 
lengue of Augsburg, the significance of which 
French pousy succeeded in both exaggera- 
ting and perverting (see Fosrer, Die Augs- 
burger Allianz von 1686, Munich, 1898; and 
cf, Kxorr, iii, 247; Macavnay's account, 
ch, vii,, like those of most modern historians, 
ers accordingly). ‘William had no concern 
with this defensive compact, and was at the 
time still anaious to avoid any overt act 
which might have hastened the action of 
James. Undoubtedly, however, his mistrust 
was gradually ripening towards action on 
his own account, In the summer of 1686 
the presence at the Hague of Gilbert Burnet 
[g.v.], besides counteracting the efforts of 
another visitor, William Penn [q. v.], in 
fayour of a religious toleration in'England 
which should prevent the omuipotence of the 
church, led to # full consideration of the situa- 
tion there ier iii, 186). In January 
1687 the Marquis d’Albeville arrived as 
English ambassador, with instructions to 
persuade the prince and princess of the ex- 
pediency in their own interests of the repeal 
of the Test Act, He obtained the removal 
of Burnet, but it was a long time before he 
saw either prince or princess (5. p. 178). 
About the time of d’ATbeville’s arrival, Dyk- 
yelt was sent to England, with instructions 
which Burnet says were drawn by him, but 
were inspired by a bona fide intention of im- 
proving relations with the king, On 4 April, 
in direct disregard of William’s advice, 
James issued his first declaration of indul- 
pence ; and, ngewe to Burnet (23, p. 160) 
‘William was speedily implored by aeveral 
clergymen and friends of the church, who 
afterwards were among his bitterest enemies 
to come to her aid. He made no secret of 
his opposition to the suppression of the pro- 
testant security laws (0. p 176; and Borze- 
Pavx ap, MacavraY, ch. vii.) Dykyelt, 
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through whom Sundcrland had hoped to 
convert William to the religious policy of 
James, by holding out a promise of ‘ closer 
measures’ against France, now directed his 
attention to bringing about an understand- 
ing with the leading adversaries of the king's 
measures. In May the Princess Anne 
oesured William and her sister of her udhe- 
rence to the protestant faith; in June Dyk- 
velt brought back letters expressing conti- 
dence in the prince, and from September 
onwards these were followed up hy visits to 
the Hague from some of the writers. [The 
further transactions of the year 1687 and 
the earlier half of 1688, affecting the rela- 
tious between James and William, are sum-~ 
marised under Jars If.] Although pre- 
parations for an expedition were in progress 
in Holland from March onwards, when a 
grant of four millions of florins was made by 
the states of Holland, the stadholder'’s action 
was still purely executive; his correspon- 
dence mentions no definite plans; nor, per- 
haps, were any such actually in existence. 
In May his popularity wes increased by 
rumours of a design against his life (see os 
to the supposed revelations of Gronsfeldt, 
Mazon, iti, 108), Early in the same month, 
or near the close of April, Edward Russell 
(afterwards Earl of Orford) [q. v.] was at the 
Hague, and to him Wilham signified his 
illingness to undertake an armed expedi- 
tion to England, provided he received a 
sigued invitation from a limited uumber of 
responsible persons. The news of the second 
tion of indulgence (27 April), and of 
the proceedings against the bishops which 
ensued, seems at that date not to have arrived 
in Holland (Trittt, p. 282.) The manage- 
ment of the business was, by the prince’s 
desire, entrusted to Henry Sidney (Burner, 
iii, 277); and on the day after the acquittal 
of the bishops (July 1) the invitation, signed 
in cipher, was safely conveyed to William by 
Admiral Herbert (for a summary of it see 
Macavzay, chap. ix.) 

William, who, agreeably to a remonstrance 
in the letter of invitation, caused the prayer 
for the Prince of Wales to be omitted from 
the English service in the princess's chapel, 
now had to overcome the unwillingness to 

in the expedition still felt at Am- 

8 (see Kxopr, iv. 87, aa to his dis- 
cussions with the friendly burgomaster 
Witsen), and, while taking the ultimate 
responsibility upon himself, to carry on his 
reparations with as much secrecy as possi- 
Ble. Through Bentinck he secured from the 
new elector of Brandenburg, Frederick II, 
as well as from the Duke of Celle and the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the promise of 
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troops amounting to ten thousand men, to 
be left behind under the command of Wal- 
deck (DRoysEN, iv. 1, 20; Ranxz, vol. vi. 
appendix). Qn8 Aug. the prayer for the 
Prince of Wales was restored in reply to an 
indignant inguiry by King James (CLArkn, 
ii. 161) ; but the preparations continued (see 
the graphic description in Macavnay), and 
from England came further Pome of sup- 

rt, together with significant overtures 

om Sunderland. Early m September Wil- 
liam was recalled from Minden by the tidings 
that the states of Tolland had with more or 
less grace resolved to support his enterprize, 
D’A-vaux's efforts to crente a belief at the 
Hague in an Anglo-French alliance had 
contributed to this result; as a matter of 
fact, James was as far as ever from falling 
in with the designs of Louis. Accordingly 
the latter turned to his plans against the 
empire, and declared war against it by his 
manifesto of 24 Sept. William’s hands were 
now free, and on the 80th he issued his de- 
claration, which, drawn up by Fagel, was 
abridged and translated into English by 
Burnet (iii. 800; and cf. Kuwnrre, iii, 492 ; 
and Harris, ii. 68, for a full summary of 
text and addition), 

James, who had declined a last offer of 
alliance made by Louis, on 4 Oct. made a 
conciliatory communication to the States- 
General through d’Albeville (Mazur, iii, 
202); but the time for words had passed, 
The expedition on which William was about 
to start was directed against a government 
which had rejected his advice, not against a 
hostile power; and the expectation of Louis 
that he had at least made sure a conflict be- 
tween England and the united provinces 
was to prove a miscalculation (sea the whole 
argument of bk, xi. in Ktorp, vol. iv.; and 
of, the views of Louvois, adverse to those of 
d’A-vaux, ap. Rovssnr, ii, 104). The expe- 
dition had. the ‘sympathy of the Vatican 
and the Waldenses, of Brandenburg and of 
Spain ; it was in the interest of the English 
nation, and of all the world save Louis 
ATV’ (Mitra, ii. 22). 

Willinm’s armada consisted of fifty men- 
of-war, with more than five hundred trans- 
ports, commying anarmy of fourteen thousand 
men, Old Marshal Schomber was second 
in command; Bentinck was by William’s 
side; among the Englishmen surrounding 
him were several eldest sons of great noble- 
men, together with diyera notable agitators 
and adventurers (ci Mavcavzay, ch. ti 
the most influential Scotsmen were Sir 
James Dalrymple (Stair Annals, i. 75) and 
‘William Carstares, whose shrewd advice 
was henceforth never wanting to William in 
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Scottish matters ; Burnet attended the Prince 
as his shee rr Times, iii, 801), On 
16 Oct. (0.8.) Wilham bade farewell to the 
states of Holland, and in the evening went 
on board at Helvoetsluys, On the 19th the 
fleet, under Herbert’s command, set sail, but 
in mid-Channel was scattered by astorm, and 
had geedually to find its way back to Hel. 
yoetsluys. On 1 Nov. it again put to zea 
and on the morning of 5 Nov. a cate landing 
was effected at Drixham, south of Torbay 
(Burnet, who gives a striking description 
of the prince’s conduct during the voyage 
and on landmg; Rapin, who was a soldierin 
Williom’s army; Macautay; cf, McCoruiog, 
Life of Carstares, p. 84, as to the service 
held at the head of the army before it en 
camped); the progress of events up to the 
second flight of James (28 Dec.) las been 
sketched under Jamus II. 

On 18 Dec. William arrived at St. James's, 
whither ‘allthe world hastened to see him’ 
(Evrtrn, who was present, thought him 
very stately, scrious, and reserved’), The 
twofold flight of James II had completely 
altered the situation, for his dethronement 
had formed no part of William’s design. (In 
their circular to pane owers, October, the 
States-General had declared their grant of 
means for the expedition to have been con- 
ditional upon its not being directed to ths 
end, Krory, iv. 802), The suggestion that 
he should assume the throne as % right of 
conquest was at once put aside. By the ad- 
vice of the lords and members of the parlia- 
ments of Charles II, whom William had 
called together after James had left for 
Rochester, & convention parliament was 
summoned for 7 Jan., and in Scotland for 
14 March. Meanwhile he assumed the exe- 
cutive, and early in January had the satis. 
faction of receiving the congratulations of 
the burgomaster of Amsterdam, who had 
arrived with Dykvelt. 

Durmg the earlier debates in the conven- 
tion parliament concerning the state of the 
nation, William maintained a close reserve, 
and was charged with exhibiting a morosity 
of temper which heightened the prevailing 
dissatisfaction (EvpLyN, Diary, 29 Jan.) 
When, on the rejection by the lords of the 
plan of a regency, the question as to the 
vacancy of the throne awaited decision, he 
recognised that it involved that of his per 
acne position, and, at a meeting of the two 
groups at the Earl of Devonshire’'s house, 
caused a hint to be given that he was not 
prepared to become his wife’s gentleman- 
usher. Halifax's proposal to place Wilkam 
alone on the throne, though it may have 
commended itself to him (BUENDT, iti, 891), 
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met with no support; and Mary’s letter to 
Danby, together with Anne’s dravowal of 
the exentions of her agents, furnished the 
fusis of a settlement in accordance with 
William’s views. After a plain expression 
of them to Halifax, Danby, Shrewsbury, and 
others, the conference between the two 
houses on 6 Feb. ended in a resolution that 
the throne was vacant, and that the Prnce 
and Prnecess of Orange should be declared 
king and queen. The declaration of right, 
drawn up by a committee of the commons, 
recapitulated the grievances against the 
government of the late king, and ordered 
the succession, after the decease of William 
and Mary, to be to her issne, then to the 
Princess Anne and her issue, and then to 
that of William. Mary arrived from the 
Hague on 12 Feb., and on the following day 
in the banqueting house at Whitehall, the 
declaration having been read, the crawn was 
formally tendered to her consort and herself 
by Halifax in the name of the estates of the 
realm, and accepted. ‘William's gravity of 
bearing once more strongly impressed ob- 
servers (EVDLYN, Diary, 21 Feb. For an 
account of the transactions in the conven- 
tion, see Burnnr and Macavtay, and the 
summary in HALLAM, Constitutional History, 
chap. x1v.) 

William met his first parliament with a 
body of counsellors formed out of the chief 
men who had helped to bring about, or ral- 
lied to, his government, the whigs neces- 
sorily securing the greater share of the 
subordinate offices of state, while his chief 
Dutch followers were provided with places 
in the household, The oath of allegiance 
caused no serious difficulties aot am 
the clergy. The coronation of William and 
Mary was solemnised on 11 April, Bishop 
Compton of London performing the cere- 
mony and Burnet preaching the sermon 
(Evniry, Diary ; Lurrrvin, Brief Relation, 
i, 620). ‘Walliam failed to obtain from par- 
lioment more than a temporary settlement 
of his revenue, or an assent to the religious 
policy which he had at heart ; for, though it 
passed the Toleration Act (24 May), the 
comprehensive bill was shelved. The bill 
of rights (25 Oct.) reasserted in o legisla- 
tive form the substance of the declaration 
of right, including the order of succession 
there established, without naming the house 
of Brunswick. In Scotland the convention 
met on 14 March; and after the throne had 
been declared vacant and a claim of right 
voted, showing forth fifteen reasons why 
Jomes had forfeited the crown, i 
and Mary were proclaimed ghee queen. 
In accordance with Carstares’s ‘ Hints to the 
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King’ (see McOorsack, p. 38), William's 
assent was oa to the act abolishing epi- 
scopacy in Scotland (1 July); his desire to 
effect o union between the two kingdoms 
in church and state had to be indefinitely 
postponed. The death of Dundee at Killie- 
rankie a July 1680) was followed by a 
general laying down of arms on the part 
of the clans, pending the hoped-for arrival 
of James in person. On the other hend 
William was much blamed for neglecting 
Ireland (Evntrn, Diary, 2 March), where 
James opened a parliament which declared 
itself independent of the English, and where 
soon Londonderry and Enniskillen alone 
held out for the new government. But no 
conflict took place between James’s forces 
and those of Schomberg, who arrived in 
August. 

The English parliament having on19 April 
promiced to support William should he de- 
clare war against France, it was declared 
accordingly on 7 May. A few days later 
(12 May) the foundation, of what was not 
ze known as the ‘grand alliance,’ was laid 

y a treaty of alliance between the united 
Perincs and the empires To this treaty 
illiam acceded as king of Englond on 

9 Sept. 1689, in a document neither counter- 
signed nor communicated to parliament ; and 
in the next year followed the accessions of 
Spain and Savoy. The purport of the com- 
pe was the maintenance of the treaties of 
estphalia and the Pyrenees; but a secret 
article undertook to support the emperor's 
claims to the Spanish succession in the event 
of the death of the reigning king (for this 
article see Grianror, i, 271 7.; cf, as to the 
beginnings of the ‘grand alliance,’ Knorr, 
iy. 492; Muxine, ii. 67). On 27 Jan, 1690, 
seriously disheartened by the violence of the 
whigs, more especially in insisting upon ex- 
ceptions to his project of indemnity, Wil- 
liam prorogued parliament, and shortly 
afterwards 1t was dissolved. Its successor 
met on 20 March. After obtaining a more 
favourable, but still only in part permanent, 
ene mt ren ( a, iv. aut 
carrying through o broad act of grace (not 
of indemnity accounted by Macaulay (chap. 
xv.) fone of his noblest and purest titles to 
renown,’ and helping to bring about the 
dropping of the much-vexed abjuration bill, 
‘William prorogued parliament, and, though 
pressed to proceed to Scotland (Stair Annals, 
i, 144), took his departure for Ireland 
(4 June). Burnet (iv. 83) describes him os 
very cloudy’ on the previous day, doubtless 
in part owing to Fuller's disclosures of 
Jacobite designs (MAcAULAY, chap. xv.; a8 
to the alarm with which Portland and other 
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friends of the king regarded his Irish jour- 
ney, sea Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1689- 
1690, Introd. p, xxvi, and letters there cited), 
Provision had been made by parliament for 
the conduct of the government by the queen 
during his absence in their joint names [see 
Many IT}, After landing at Carrickfergus 
(14 June) and proceeding to Belfast (see two 
contemporary accounts ap. TREVOR, vol. ii. 
App.iv.), William assumed the command of 
his forces, and marched towards Drogheda, 
crossing the Boyne and leaving the town to 
his right, On 80 June he was faced on the 
other side of the river by the Irish-French 
army under James, inferior in numbers to his 
own; and on 1 July, fording the Boyne, drove 
the Irish into Hes the French covering 
their retreat and the escape of his adversary 
[see Jamwus [1]. Delighted to find the enemy 
before him, he displayed his usual courage 
in the action, in which he was slightly 
wounded, together with extraordinary en- 
durance: he was nineteen hours in the 
saddle. A false rumour of his death having 
reached Paris, the bells of Notre-Dame were 
ns (for contemporary authorities on the 
battle see Macavgay, chap. xvi., and Rank 
vol. vi. appendix; ef. Burnt, iv. 201, and 
Lurrenct, ii, 71 et ee Drogheda fell, and 
William entered Dublin, where he received 
the news of the defeat of the Anglo-Dutch 
fleet at Beachy Head, followed by that of 
Luxemburg's victory at Fleurus. He ad- 
vanced on Limerick, but, after an unsuccess- 
fol assault (27 Aug), raised its siege and 
sailed for England, where he was well 
received at Bristol (6 Sept.) The victory 
of the Boyne had effectively prevented 
James II from making Ireland a stepping- 
stone for the reconquest of England, and 
the reduction of the island was ee. 
by the capitulation of Limerick (July 1691), 
the terms of which show that, after the de- 
parture of James, the Irish fought only for 
their own hand. 

‘William's chief energies werenow directed 
to raising the ways and means for the con- 
tinental war in support of the ‘confederacy 
abroad,’ which in his speech of 2 Oct. he 
vigorously commended to parliament (Kun- 
NETt, iii, 666), On 18 Jan. 1691 he set 
out for Holland, where, after a perilous 
landing (Burwnt, iv. 129; cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1690-1, p. 260), he met with 
a splendid reception at the Hague, and ad- 
dressed the congress of allies in the tone of 
their acknowledged leader (WacnNAAR, ap, 
Kuxorr, y. 238). But before he could Eng 
up the force of fifty thousand men colle 
by him, Mons had fallen (9 April); and 

ough after a visit to England, in which 
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ee 
he haughtily trod down the insidious 
of Preston's disclosures, he aime 
campaign, itremained devoid of result, Dur. 
ing the winter 1691-2 he remained intent 
upon the great Huropean struggle, Parlis, 
ment voted the poll-tax that was to enabla 
him to take the field with a force of sixty. 
four thousand men. He prorogued it, hoy. 
ever (2£ Feb, 1692), after for the first ting 
using his power of veto, in order to protect 
the crown against a new charge (his action 
as to the bill for securing fixed salaries tg 
the judges is explained by Macavnay, chap, 
xvii.) Before the dissolution Marlboro, f 
who hed concerted with James a series of 
operations, beginning with a motion in th 
lords for the exclusion of all foreigners 
from the service of England, was dismizesd 
from all his employments, and a raptur 
ensued of the friendly relations between the 
sovereigns and the Princess Anne (January), 
Little importance can at the time hays 
been attached by William to an incident 
which, besides leading to the political over. 
throw of one of his most trusted Scottish 
advisers, was to cast a deep shadow over 
his own fame [seo Datayurrs, Sim Jon, 
first Earn oy Stare; and Darryarrr, Sm 
Janus, first Viscount Starr]. William's 
letter of 11 Jan, 1692 to Sir Thomas Living. 
stone, which sanctioned a rigorous treat. 
ment of any highland rebels failing to take 
advantage of the indemnity granted to such 
as should come in by 1 Jan., ond the addi. 
tional instructions signed by him on 16 Jan,, 
prove that he wished an example to be 
made of the Macdonalds of Glencoe, if their 
case could be distinctly shown to fall out- 
side of the indemnity. William’s raspon- 
sibility is not affected by the glosses put 
upon his orders by the master of Stair, who 
was attending him as joint secretary for 
Scotland ; nor is it reasonable to press the 
literal meaning of the term ‘extirpation’ 
employed by him as to the trentment, ing 
articular evant ouly, of the Macdonalds, 
Whil e he could not be aware of the method 
by which his orders were to be carried ont, 
© line of action which in a certain event 
he approved manifestly failed to strike hin 
as extraordinary. After haying become 
known at Paris in March and in London 
in April 1692, the massacre was in the fol- 
lowing year discussed in the Scottish par- 
liement by the enemies of the master of 
Stair and his father, the lord president; but 
it was not till April 1695 that the king 
granted a commission of inquiry, whose 
report, issued 20 June, exonerated him while 
condemning the master of Stair. The latter 
haying. resigned office, William issued a 
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letter freeing him from all consequences of 
his connection with the massacre, and con- 
yeying no disapproval of anything but the 
method of its execution (for the report see 
Carstayes Papers, p. 286; for the ‘Scroll of 
Discharge, Paerr’s The New Evamen, p. 
74; see td. p. 69 as to the tract ‘ Gallienus 
Redivivus,’ published after the appointment 
of the commission, and clearly aimed at 
King William). . . 

Early in 1692 the half-discoveries which 
had led to the dismissal of Marlhorough were 
jn some measure discredited by the exposure 
of the fictitiousness of ‘ Fuller's plot.’ Soon, 
however, Louis XIV, trusting partlyto Eng- 
lish discontent and disloyalty, partly to the 
country being bared of troops for William’s 
campaign in Flanders, equipped a powerful 
expedition for the invasion of England by 
James. But the defeat and destruction of 
the French fleet at La Hogue (19 ond 
94 May) ended the last armada ever des- 
patched by Louis against this country, and 
ithad not even succeeded in drawing Wil 
liam out of the Netherlands. Here he failed 
to raise the siege of Namur (which was taken 
on 23 June), and, throwing himeelf in the 
way of Luxemburg’s advance upon Bruasels, 
was defeated by him at Steenkirke (8 Aug) 
where, however, the losses of the Frenc 
were such as to stay their advance (the 
correctness of Macaulay's and other de- 
scriptions of the battle are impugned by 
Mirumr, ii. 198; see 2d. p, 102, as to Wil- 
liam’s sorrow for the death, in November, 
of Waldeck, who made the dispositions for 
the battle). A week after Steenkirke a French 
oficer named Grandval was executed in the 
English camp, having confessed a design 
upon William’s life, in which Louvois and 
his son were said to have been involved, and 
of which James II and his queen are stated 
to have been aware (Burxzr, iy. 170, and 
Macavtay, chap. xix, As to Louis XTV’s 
ignorance of the plot, see Bricfe der Herzo- 
gn Elisabeth Charlotte von Orléans an die 
Kurfiiretin Sophie, 1891,i,16-4), On24 March 
1693 William was back in Holland after his 
parliamentary session, and soon confronted 
the French forces, nearly double his own in 
number, commanded by Louis XIV. But it 
was not until after the departure of the latter, 
who had declined a battle, that Luxemburg, 
after taking Huy, could attemptby a decisive 
action to drive William out of Brabant. The 
battle of Neerwinden, or Landen (19 July), 
in which William gave remarkable prools 
of personal valour, is described by Macaulay 
as the most sanguinary batile fought in 
Europe during theaeventeenthcentury, Ber- 
viel had collected two hundred volunteers 
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for an attack on the person of William in 
this battle (Kxorr, vi.214). Though Luxem- 
burg was victorious, his terrible losses pre- 
yented a pursuit. William fell back upon 
Brussels, and was soon reinforced; but he 
neither ventured on a second battle nor in- 
terfered with the capture of Charleroi, soon 
after which he returned to England (29 Oct.) 
The two years’ campaigns had resulted in 
maintaining a balance of success between 
the adversaries, and in the latter part of 
1698 an inclination towards peace was first 
shown by the aggressor (see 7. vi. 237). 
In England the tories and the country in- 
terest were likewise beginning to grow weary 
of the war, while the whigs and the mer- 
cantile classes were prepared to keep up the 
Englisharmy, without whose aid the struggle 
in the Netherlands must have collapsed and 
invasion become possible, This increase of 
tension between the political parties made 
it more and more difficult for William to 
govern with the support of both, In the 
winter session 1692-8 the place bill, which 
prohibited the tenure of any office under the 
crown by a member of parliament chosen 
after 1 Feb. 1693, and which would hove 
altered the relations of all future parliaments 
to the crown, had been rejected by a narrow 
majority; to the passing of the triennial bill, 
which as amended would have terminated 
the sitting parliament on oy day 1604, 
and limited the duration of all subsequent 
pee to threa years, the king had re- 
used his assent, thus for the second time 
making use of his power of veto (14 March 
1698; as to William's interview with Swift, 
sent by Temple to urge him to assent to the 
bill, see Swift's own account in his ‘ Auto- 
Bogeprisal Anecdotes’ in Forsrur's Life, 
i,13), But though he had thus opposed the 
wishes of the whigs, the necessities of his 
foreign policy, which he plainly put before 
parliament when opening the session on 
7 Nov. (Knuxvert, iii. 665), and the increased 
violence of the wrangles between the two 
arties during its course, strengthened his 
inclination to trust the stronger aud better 
ised of them. The triennial bill was 

this time rejected by the commons. Toa 
new and far Jess drastic place bill he injudi- 
ciously refused his assent, by this third use 
of his power exasperating the tories, and 
yunning a serious risk of losing his supply 
(December). The storm, however, blew over, 
and the remainder of the session was occu~ 
pied with the provision of ways and means, 
partly by @ lottery Joan of 1,000,0002, and 
the incorporation of the subscribers to a 
forther loan of 1,200,0002, under the nama 
of the governor and company of the Bank of 
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England (see Parmrson, Wintras, 1658- 
1719; and Monraev, Caarnes, Earn oF 
nt ‘When, on 25 April 1694, the 
bill estublishing the Bank of England having 
received the royal assent, parliament was 
prorogued, the ministry was already being 
transformed into whig administration. The 
Duke of Shrewsbury (see Tauzor, Caartos] 
had at last accepted a secretaryship of ide 
and Montagu was soon afterwards appoint 


encouraged England (seo Patmeson, Wz:ttas, 1658-| encouraged by the queon’s death «un the queon’s death, 
became the signal for the revival ‘of co 
against the life of the king. Moreover, th, 
growing distaste for his war policy and the 
removal of a moderating influence by the 
death of Halifax (February) atimulatej 
tory factiousness. Godolphin was the on} 
tory among the seven lords justices named 
by William on departing for Holland 
(12 May). On whatever basis he might ul. 
timately conclude peace, success in his eam. 
Faign was of the utmost importance to _ 
but though he took Namur (1 Sep 
he was unable to follow up its aun 
® victory in the field. (As to the rumourat 
the annihilation of himself and his anny 
which reached London shortly before, se 
Carstares Papers, p. 259). On 6 Nov. he 
Guiesly = ratified the renewal of the ¢ grand 
iance,’ without any reference to the secret 
article (Rrare, vii. 118), 
The Triennial Act made it impossible to 
poe & general election beyond 1096, 
illiam resolved forthwith to emplo 
every means for securing the return of 4 
homogeneous whig House of Commons. Be- 
sides making manifest his goodwill to the 
heir-presum’ WB) he showod Wiese ay 


chancellor of the exchequer. Yet the = 
paign, which William opened at the head of 
nearly ninety thousand men (May), led to 
no result, the French contriving to avoid 
a batttle with his superior numbers, while 
the treason of Marlborough frustrated an 
attack on Brest (J une ut William’s ac- 
tivity was nowhere relaxed, and in October 
Heinsius could address the congress of allies 
at the Hague in terms as confident as those 
in which on 12 Nov. the king appealed to 
his own parliament for ect support 
(Kauwvert, vi,672). He was, however, clearly 
already Gisposed to listen to overtures of 
by Dy and the joint negotiations conducted 
Dykvelt on his behalf suggest the begin- 
rege of hesitations in his policy which were 
afterwards to lead to the partition treaties 
(rope, vi. 858). TROLL, iii, 687-8), he showed himself and 
In the new session William, warned by , the court in val parts of the country— 
therecent braakdown of the ‘ Lancashire plot’ | at Newmarket, at Althorp, at Stamford—and 
prosecutions, determined to avoid further held something like o progress in the west, 
opposition to a measure supported by the | Evelyn mentions his hasty departure from 
moderate men of both parties, and signified ; Oxford, where he had been very coldly re- 
the royal assent to the triennial bill (22 Dec.) ceived. The whole ended with a pyrotechnic 
At this very time he was on the eve Ce a loss displey arranged by Romney (Henry Sidney) 
which seemed likely to endanger seriously ; in St. James's Square for the royal birthday 
the stability of his rule. On 28 Dec. Queen | (Lurrrutt, iii. 588-46; Lexington Pek 
Mary (q. v. died of the aga pa William, | p. 188), His exertions were rewarded by the 
who had not always been kind or faithful to fobuen of a decided whig majority. 
his wife, had of late years had unprecedented | William’s speech on the opening of the 
opportunities for recognising the complete- | new parliament (Kunwort, iii, 708) showed 
ness Of her self-sacrificmg devotion, and sin- | his determination to utilise it for a vigorous 
cerely mourned her loss (see BURNET, iv. 249, | prosecution of the war, so as to meke 
as to his anxiety and faintings during her pont & substantially satisfactory peace, 
last illness, and bis complete seclusion for obtained a supply sufficient to provide 
some weeks after her death; cf. Shrewsbury | for on army nearly. as large as that com- 
Correspondence, p. 218), His replies to the | manded by him in his last campaign, al- 
condolences of the houses bear the impress though a heavy expenditure was necessitated 
of genuine grief, and, in deference toherwish, | about this time by Montagu’s ect for 
ba consented to ‘a personalreconciliation with remedying the doporsiation of the silver 
a Princess Anne (January 1695), Heafter-| coinage (January ar In return the 
ards showed a consistent kindness to her | king magnanimously—for the air was full 
on. William, duke of Gloucester, till his | of plots—assented to a bill abating the 
death in 1700. The rumours of his own re- | rigour of the proceedings in trials for high 
marriage, which were rife in 1696, gradually | treason; and, in answer to an address from 
died out. the commons, promised to revoke grants of 
In accordonce with the provision made | land in Wales made to Portland (January), 
in the bill of rights, no formal break;}On 14 Feb. «plot which had been formed 
ensned either in the aE or in the existing | in the previous year, but post, oned in its 
parliament. But the Jacobites were much | execution owing to William's departure for 
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the continent, was disclosed to Portland. 
The design of the plot, for which Sir George 
Barelay [q. ¥-] had brought over o species 
of general sanction from St. Germain, and 
which had been joined by Sir John Fenwick 
[y-¥]) and others, to the number of forty in 
if was to foll upon the king at a ferry near 
Turnham Green on his way from Kensington 
to Richmond Park. Berwick, who had 
secretly attived in London to superintend 
a plan of invasion, the progress of which 
James watched from Calais, on the detection 
of the assassination plot at once withdrew. 
The sgitation in London was very great 
(Every, Diary, 26 Feb.), and, while mea- 
sures were quickly taken for the defence of 
the coast and Calais was bombarded (March), 
an association was formed for the defence 
of the king’s person, and generally joined 
throughout the country, even in Lancashire. 
William showed perfect self-control in the 
course of the proceedings which followed, 
neither interfering with the course of justice, 
nor pursuing the charges of compliory made 
against Shrewsbury and others by Fenwick 
op his arrest (June 1690; see the earlier of 
the Vernon Letéers, vol. i.) In the midst 
of these proceedings the king sailed for 
Holland (7 May). Before proroguing parlia- 
ment he had used his power of veto once 
more, against # bill imposing a qualification 
of landed estate upon members of the 
House of Commons (10 April), but had 
assented to the bill embodying the futile 
tory scheme of a lend bank (27 April), 

The financial ambarrassments which marked 
this year in England and the more serious 
distress in France hampered the combatants 
during the campaign of 1606; and William 
was further inclined towards peace, even if 
its conditions should fall short of the original 

rogremme of the ‘grand alliance, by the 
iefection of Savoy (June); by the pacific 
tendencies at Amsterdam; by mistaken 
suspicions that the emperor desired a separate 
treaty (Kxorr, vii, 258, 834); and possibly 
bya Smowladge of the will of Charles IT of 
Spain (afterwards destroyed) in favour of 
the electoral prince of Bavaria (2d. pp. 850, 
419). In the summer and autumn of 1696 
informal negotiations were carried on by 
his direction between Portland and Boufflers 
(see Guiaetor, vol. i.) But his views re~ 
mained unlmown to his English advisers or 
to parliament and public; and when on 16 
April 14697 he prorogued parliament, his 
speech (Kuwnorr, ili. 734) dwelt on the firm- 
ness with which the financiel difficulties had 
been met, and every mark of royal favour 
descended on the whig junto now in control 
of the government (MACAULAY, chap. xxii.) 
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When he returned to Holland (24 April) 
peace negotiations were on the point of being 
opened at Ryswyk (May); no military opera- 
tions took place, and the peace of Ryswyk 
with France was actually concluded by 
England, the united provinces, and Spain 
on 10 Sept. (the emp: ror definitively acceded 
on 30 Oct.) So far as England was con- 
cerned, this peace secured, together with a 
mutual restoration of territories, a promise 
by Louis XTV not to support direetly or in- 
directly the enemies of William Cain he 
thus recognised as king), whoever they might 
be; but it included no engagement for the 
banishment of James from France. The in- 
terests of the empire were only partially 
met; but a barrier treaty geovined for the 
safety of the frontier, and a commercial 
treaty was arranged with France in tha trade 
interests of the united provinces, hissolicitude 
for which William was at no pains to con- 
ceal (GRIMBLOT, i. 186). 

No reference was made in the treaty to 
the question of the Spanish succession; but 
this omission little troubled William's Eng- 
lish subjects, with whom the peace was ge- 
nuinely popular. They accorded the king an 
excellent reception on his return to London 
on 16 Nov. (William to Heinsius, ap, Gaiv- 
BLOT,i.187; ef. EvnLyy, Diary), and crowded 
to his court ot Whitehall on Thanksgiving 
day on 2 Dec, (#4.) The fundamental mis- 
understanding between William and English 
public opinion, however, speedily manifested 
itself, In announcing the peace to parlia- 
ment in his opening speech, on 3 Dec. (KEn- 
nurt, iii, 740), he declared his conviction that 
England could not at present be safe without 
alond force. An agitation for disarmament 
had been in were already before his 
teturn, and Harley’s motion—carried on 
10 Dec.—for a reduction of the army to five 
thousand, or with garrisons from eight to ten 
thousand, men, gave moderate expression to 
thegeneral opinion, Sunderland, supposed to 
have supported the maintenance of theforces, 
was driven from office. William delayed 
the reduction, and a motion for vacating 

ta of crown lands made since the reyo- 
ution was evaded Sent) It was 
while thus at issue with his parliament that 
he engaged in negotiations with Louis XTV 
on the subject which occupied him above all 
others, viz. the Spanish succession. 

William’s relations with Louis had en- 
tered into a courteous stage; his ambassador, 
Portland, was politely received in France, 
although James still remained at St. Ger- 
main; s concession to protestant feeling was 
made in the matter of the principolity of 
Orange (Carstares Papers, p. 578); and tha 
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French ambassador, Count de Tallard, was 
entertained by William at Newmarket. Here 
and at Paris the question of the Spanish suc- 
cession was, without the Inowledgo of par- 
lisment, informally pushed forward with a 
view to the succession of the electoral prince 
of Bavaria to at least the nucleus of the 
Spanish monarchy (GRiastor, i, 20, 840), 
a scheme fayoured by William already in 
the previous year (oouRyieEe Mémoires, 
. 518). Louis, although his ambassador 
arcourt, at Madrid, was pressing the 
French claims to the Spunish inheritance, 
was gradually brought to concede the prin- 
ciple of its partition; and in apprehension 
of the death of Charles IT of Spain, William 
Inboured hard to hasten a conclusion, keep- 
ing the secret so far as possible from the 
emperor and the Spanish government (Ver- 
non Letters, ii, 189), but labouring herd to 
obtain for the former the solid compensation 
of the Milanese (GRrurstoz, ii. 182), Only 
a few days before the signing of the treaty 
atthe Hague (11 Oct.) it was communicated 
by William to Somers, and by him shown 
to four other members of the ministry ; but 
although Vernon, as secretary of state, de- 
clined to give his warrant for the affixing to 
it of the great senl, Somers, while stating to 
the king the objections of himself and his 
colleagues to the treaty, forwarded to him 
the necessary commission for plenipoten- 
taries; and, having been signed by them, 
the treaty was ratified by William at the 
Loo before the end of October (see SosmRs, 
Jonx, Lorp Sowers; for the text of the 
treaty see GRIarBLOT, vol. ii. appendix i.) 
In order to defeat the project of a French 
succersion, he had abandoned the chief secret 
purpose of the ‘grand alliance;’ and bad 
obtained no tangible advantages for England 
to stand him in stead in the day of reckoning. 
The new Ifouse of Commons, though it 
had been returned under a whig government 
and elected a whig speaker (Sir Thomas 
Littleton), at once showed itseif unwilling 
to oe to the king’s opening admonition 
aa to the necessity of keeping up the national 
armaments by land and sea (Kenwurt, iii, 
768), ond resolyed in reply to limit the land 
forces to seven thousand men, all of whom 
were to be native-born Englishmen. Moved 
in part by his affection for his Dutch foot 
ards, William told Teinsius that he was 
ing ‘driven mad’ by the doings of parlia- 
ment, and not obscurely spoke of withdraw- 
ing to Holland (Gruezor, ii, 219, 2388; of, 
Somers to Shrewsbury, in Shrewsbury Corra- 
spondence, p.572 ; Hattaw, chap. xv, »,) He 
actually drafted what was to be his last 
speech from the throne (the manuscript is 


preserved in the British Museum), But 
1 Feb. he gave his assent to the proposal 7 
a candid and dignified speech (KEwynrg, ji 
769), and the house replied with a loyal sd. 
dress, It should be noticed that parliament 
had only fixed the total of men under arm 
and that it was left to the crown whathe 
this should largely consist of cadres of ran}. 
ments. A few days afterwards came the 
news of the death (6 Feb.) of tho electoral 
pres of Bavaria, whom Charles IT of Spain 

ad acknowledged (14 Nov. 1698) as his 
heir, William soon found that Louis kad 
no intention of acting upon the secret artic, 
of the first partition treaty, which, in the 
event of the death of the prince, transferred 
his claims to his father (Gururmon, ii, 952) 
and at once begen to take thought of A 
fresh combination. He mado one more 
attempt by a message to the commons to 
retain his Dutch guards (18 March), bot 
the previous question was carried with 
out a division, The appointment, before 
the prorogation of perenne (4 May), of a 
commission to consider his grants of forfeited 
Trish estates increased the existing tension, 
He had already admitted some tories into 
the administration ; but of far deeper per. 
sonal importance to him was the resignation 
about this time of all his offices by Port- 
land, who resented the continued rise in tha 
royal favour of Albemarle (see Burynr, iy, 
412; and cf. Koppnn, ARwoLD Joost vax, 
first Earn or Atpoartn). During his 
absence in Tolland (31 May-18 Oct.) his at- 
tention was absorbed by the negotiations for 
the second partition treaty, which, when in- 
terchanging friendly letters with Louis XIV 
in November and December, he described na 
completed (Rawxn, vol. vi. app.) It had been 
formally submitted to the cabinet council in 
1699, but with an unmistakable intimation 
from Portland that it must be taken or left 
as it stood (see Hardwicke Papers, ii, 399), 
It was actually signed in London on 91 Feb. 
1700, a month later at the Hague, and was 
not communicated to parliament. Althongh 
the second partition treaty (for the text see 
Gricator, vol. ii. app. ii.), in giving Milan 
to France, granted her terms neither exces- 
sive nor equal to those which she had at frst 
asked, ita conditions were not really satis- 
factory to William, and would not hava 
been accepted by him but for the weakness 
of his position at home and the absence of 
any understanding between him and the 
emperor. The cardinal objection to the 
treaty, however, lay not in its actual terms 
but inthe inherent improbability that, under 
the circumstances of its conclusion, it would 
ever be carried out, 
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The winter session 1699-1700 proved, in 
his own words to Heinsius (Grrunxot, ii. 
998), ‘the mot dismal ’ ever experienced hy 
William. For the failure of the Darien 
gettlement and the expedition sent to recover 
it (June 1699-Februar, 1700), which panes 
the whole of Scotland into the wildest ex- 
citement, he was not responsible, although 
in Edishuryt his presence was loudly de- 
manded, while at the samo time every 
obloquy was heaped upon his name (Car- 
stares Papers, p. 639, June and July 1700). 
His desire for a union with Scotland, whic 
he impressed upon the lords at the very time 
when they were remonstrating against the 
Darien settlement, was diametrically opposed 
to the spirit pervading English commercial 
ga well as religious legislation in this age. 
On the other hand, he was personally con- 
cerned in the question of the Irish grants, 
on Which the commons’ commissioners—or 
the four of the seven who signed—reported 
15 Dec. 1699, with the result of a bill of re- 
sumption being immediately passed by the 
commons which vested the lands in trustees 
and for tha most part voided the grants, The 
Earls of Portland (through his son, Viscount 
Woodstock), Romney (Henry Sidney), and 
Rochford (Zulestein), and the king’s former 
mistress (Lady Orlmey) had benefited by what 
had been to some extent a misappropriation, 
but could not, without dishonour to both 
king and parliament, be proclaimed as such. 
Tho bill was tacked to a money bill, in order 
to prevent its rejection in the House of 
Lords, where, however, it was passed by the 
king’s own desire (May; BURNET, iv. 486; 
of, Hatzant, chap. xv.) The next blow aimed 
against him was an address for the removal 
from his councils of his supposed chief adviser 
in recent transactions, tha Lord-chancellor 
Somers, This waslost only by a narrow ma- 
jority, and soon afterwards Somers resi 
at the King’s request. Finally, an address 
having been carried against the employment 
in the service of the state of any person nota 
nativeofEnpland, withthe exceptionof Prince 
George of Denmark, William avoided re- 
ceiving itby proroguing parliament (11 April), 
for the first time in many sessions without 
a speech from the throne, 

ha death (80 July) of the Duke of 
Gloucester, of whom the king, his godfather, 
had been unmistakably fond (see JENKIN 
Luwis, Memoir ¥ William, Duke of Glou- 
cester, ed, W. J. Loftie, 1881), made it 
necessary to tale immediate thought of the 
eventual succession to the prince’s mother. 
William’s interest in the claims of the house 
of Hanover was shown in this year (October) 
by his reception of the Electress Sophia and 
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her daughter the Electress of Brandenburz, 
both at the Loo and at the Hague (Kzor?, 
vii. 670-571), In the same year he intervened 
against Denmark on behalf of Sweden and the 
peace of the north, and English vessels took 
part in the not very severe but effectual 
bombardment of Copenhagen(June). William 
had not Jong returned from Holland to 
Engiead when the news arrived of the death 
of Charles IT of Spain (1 Noy.), and of the 
bequest in his will of the entire Spanish 
inheritance to the danphin’s younger son, 
Philip, duke of Anjou. A fortnight later 
Louis XIV had made up his mind, ond the 
second partition treaty (to which the em- 
peror had never acceded, although a secret 
article left him two months after the death 
of Oharles II for the purpose) had become 
waste paper, William, who had hoped that 
Louis would at least for a time keep up the 
appearance of adhering to the treaty (see hia 
letter to Heinsius, 12 Noy., Ranks, vol. vii. 
app.), was fully aware of the general disposi- 
tion in England to nequiesce in Charles II’s 
will, and could only trust to the action of 
Holland for giving him time to draw over 
his English subjects to the right side (see 
his letter to the same, 16 Nov., in Hard- 
wicke Papers, ii, 894), But Holland very 
speedily oe treaty. William there- 
fore returned to the policy of the grand 
alliance, which he was to carry to a success- 
ful issue even before Louis XIV's final 
challenge. For the moment he felt the ne- 
cessity of governing with the support of the 
tories, and with this view admitted Rochester 
and ney a into office and dissolved pay- 
liament (December), 

In the House of Commons of the new 
parliament which met on 6 Feb. 1701, the 
tories had a large majority, as was shown by 
the election of Harley as spesker; but the 
supposition of Burnet (iv. 4 4 that corrup- 
tion secured a strong support for the policy 
of liege seems bps A pons 
against the general acquiescence in the suc- 
cession of Bali of TAGs is perceptible 
already in 1701 (see The Apparent Danger 
of an Invasion,’ in Harleian Misceilany, vol. 
x.); and, though William wes unable to pre- 
vent the recognition of Philip as king of Spain 
by the States-General, this reaction was in- 
creased by the seizure of the barrier fortresses 
by the French (6 Feb.) The whigs were in- 
clined for war, On a motion (20 Feb.) for 
the recognition of Philip, Harley advocated 
leaving the matter to the judgment of the 
king, and an address was voted giving him 
virtually a free hand in his efforts for pre- 
serving peace. Heimproved the opportunity 
by communicating to parliament a letter 
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—_— Se pare npr eee haba ante aa ae Ce ae ee eee 
from Melfort as to a contemplated invasion ' offered to him by the French king. When ha 
(Kennett, iii. 792), But while William | returned to Tngland (4 Nov.) he found the 
geemed prepared to treat parliament with | country aflame with resentment, and at 
frankness as to the actual situation, the | dresses in various tones pouring in from all 
houses chose to settle down to @ banquet of | sides (Bunnrt, iv. 545). The spirit of faction 
debate on the whole subject of his foreign | was, however, far from extinct; and findin~ 
policy in the past, including discussion | some of the tories whom he caused to becom, 
of the partition treaties, conducted in the | sulted intent upon continuing the impeach- 
commons with absolute recklessness of tone | ments, he took the advico of Somers Tard. 
and language. Addresses by both houses | wicke Papers, il, 453) and dissolved parliament 
(21 March), inveighing both against the (11 Nov.) During the elections he this time 
policy of the treaties and the clandestine , bore himself with caution; but their result 
method of their conclusion, were followed | encouraged him to trust himself once more 
by blustering resolutions for the impeach- to the whigs, and to begin transforming the 
ment of Portland, Somers, Orford, and government in this sense (Decomher), 

Halifax (Montagu), which involved the two| The admirable speech, said to have heen 
houses in conflict, and finally broke down on | writton by Somers, with which on 30 Deo, 
the dissolution of parliament, These trans- | William opened his last parliament, was fol. 
actions help to explain why William yielded | lowed by loyal addresses, and the king a 
(April) to his cabinet council in returning, | once laid before the houses the tronties of the 
to a letter from Philip announcing his acces- |‘ grand alliance.’ On 9 Jan. 1702 the cam 
sion, a copy auiieeasing him as king of Spain ' mons brought in a bill for the further Security 
(printed in Kewverr, iti, 801). On the other | of the Icing’s person and of the protestantsne- 
hand, the growing popular feeling that the | cession, and on the eUaeae ay determined 
factiousness of parliament was obscuring the | that the poportian of the land forces con. 
situation found expression in the Kentish peti- | tributed by Engiand should, in accordance 
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tion iene 29 April); and, though this was 
voted scandalous by the commons, the king 
‘was encouraged to present to both houses the 
memorials of the States-General (18 May) as 
to their immediate danger. Meanwhile the 
debates on the Act of Settlement had been 
carried on through the session, and the act 
received the royal assent on 12 June (for an 
analysis see Hazan, chap. xv.) With the 
aid of the whiga William had secured the 
ultimate succession of the house of Hanover ; 
but the securities inserted in the act by the 
tories were unmistakably in a large measure 
intended asremonstrances against the system 


with the ‘grand alliance’ treaties, ba forty 
thousand men. On 20 Fob. the lords passed 
a bill sent up by the commons for tho at- 
tainder of the pretended Prince of Wiles; 
and after much debate the security hill, 
which imposed upon all persons employed 
in church or state an oath abjuring tha pre- 
tender and acknowledging William as the 
rightful and lawful king, which in the com- 
mons had been made obligatory by a single 
yote only, was likewise passed on 24 Feb, 
Farther difficulties had been caused by the in- 
sertion in this bill of a clause relative to the 


!'Princess Anne, whose succossion William 


of Poe practised by him, or imputed | was in some quarters unjustly supposed to 
to 


him. Qn 24 Jane he prorogued parlia- 
ment, after the commons had voted anaddress 


view with disfavour (Stawmort, p. 34). 
During the whole of this winter his health 


leaving i6 to him to support his allies by a| had been bad; he had consulted many emi- 


lasting peace or a et war : 
iii, 810), and on 80 June he embarked for 
Holland, leaving orders for Marlborough to 
follow him with on English army. 

He had thus carried through his main pur- 
pose; and the efforts in which he hereupon 
engaged (July and August) resulted (7 Sept.) 
intherenewal ofthe‘ grand alliance’—a name 
now first used (Von Nooxney, i, 14-4, 164). 
Thus the die was cast before William Imew 
of the decease of his father-in-law, James II, 
and the recognition by Louis XIV of the pre- 
tender of St, Germain as king of England 
(6 Sept.) William at once withdrew his 
ambassador, the Earl of Manchester, from 
Paris, and the city of London set the example 
of a loyal address denouncing the indignity 


nent physicians in different parts of Euroge 
by letter; at the Hague he had remained 
in seclusion, disturbed by rumours of tre. 
newed design against his life (sea Kopp, ix, 
416, asto the escape of the dangerous Count 
Boselli from the Bastille; and ef, Levington 
Papers, p. 259). On his return to England 
he had so far kept up the appearance of 
health as to ride and even hunt at Iampton 
Court; in his lest letter to Heinsing, of 
20 Feb., it wasthe health of his trusted friend 
that engaged his solicitude (this letter con- 
cludes the series in Ranxu), On this very 
day his favourite horse Sorrel, which he was 
riding through the park at Hampton Court, 
stumbled on a molehill, causing ‘him to fall 
and breaks his collar-bone, Ie was taken 
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to Kensington the same night. No serious 
alarm seems to have been ‘felt at the time; 
and on 23 Feb. he sent a message to both 
houses, in reference to a motion by Notting- 
ham for the calling of a new parliament in 
Scotland, recommending s union between 
the two kingdoms (Buxnrt, iv. 558), An 
accession of pnin and weakness on 1 March 
induced him to grant a commission under 
the great seal for giving the royal assent to 
the ail for the attainder of the pretender 
and certain other bills. On 3 March he had 
what Burnet calls ‘a short fit of the ague,’ 
and from the following day had to keep his 
yoom. Four days afterwards, when Albe- 
marle arrived from Holland with a satis- 
factory report of the progress of affairs, the 
king received it apathetically, and soon after- 
wards said, ‘Je tire vers ma fin.’ Un the 
same day Tenison and Burnet were in attend- 
ance; and on the following morning, Sun- 
day, 8 March, having received the sacrament, 
he bade farewell to several English lords and 
to Auverquerque, committed Ins private keys 
to the care of Albemarle, asked for Portland 
but was unable to speak to him articulately, 
and between seven and eight o'clock, while 
the commendatory prayer was being said for 
him, died (BuRNET and Macauvtay; for the 
incident of the finding of the gold ring with 
Mary’s hair tied to the king’s left arm, see 
also Kennett, iii. 882), The autopsy showed 
death to have resulted from an acute pleurisy, 
probably complicated by the inflammation 
ofonelung, He hadalwaysbeen asthmatical 
{see 1b, p. 838, the report of the nine pay 
ficians and four surgeons who conducted the 
post-mortem examination; and cf. Dr, Nor- 
man Moore's letter to the Athenaum,7 July 
1894). : 

On 18 March the privy council resolved 
to bury William decently and privately in 
Westminster Abbey, to erect a monunient 
to him and his queen there, and to set up a 
statue on horesback in some public place 
(Lorre, v. 164); no monument, however, 
was erected in the abbey (the king’s wax 
effigy, upon which Michelet moralises in his 
Louis XIV, 1864, p. 170, may still be seen 
there). The funeral took place on the night 
of 12 April, when the remains were, without 
the slightest attempt at pomp, laid in the 
vault under Henry Vil’s chapel in the 
abbey (Bunnrr, iv. 670). The king’s will, 
on the contents of which conjecture had 
freely exercised itself (Lurrmzit, v. 150), 
was opened in May ; it left the whole of his 
inheritance to his youthful cousin, John 
‘William Friso, hereditary stadholder of 
Friesland and Groningen, whom William 
had in vain wished to succeed him in his 
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own stadholderates (Van Kaupes, ii. 854). 
A codicil bestowed a large legacy upou 
Albemarle. 
_ William ITT’s chief title to fame consists 
in his lucid perception, from first to last, of 
the political task of his life, and in the 
single-minded consistency with which he 
devoted himself toitsaccomplishment, This 
task was, in a word, to saye the united pro- 
vinces from boing overwhelmed by France. 
The military leadership in the crisis of the 
French invasion he assumed as belonging 
to him by inheritance. But, the extremity 
of es past, he recognised that the peril it- 
self remained, To avert it he made himself 
indispensable as the leader of the European 
coalition against Louis XIV ; to establish that 
osition on an enduring basis he mounted the 
Snglish throne; to maintain it he digested all 
but unbearable provocations, With the same 
yorere primarily in view, he accepted a 
isappointing, and concluded a temporising, 
peace; he entered into hazardous engage- 
ments involving him in serious misunder- 
standings with his near but clear-sighted 
Englich subjects, and in a happier hour re. 
mit the European alliance of which at his 
death he left England the foremost member, 
Although his acceptance of the Unglish 
throne was primarily due to his solicitude 
for the safety of the united provinces, it re- 
duced their own influence in the affaira of 
Europe, and during his own lifetime impaired 
the cherished independence of their condi- 
tions of government at home. In return, 
his affection for his countrymen was the 
main source of his unpopularity in England. 
This unpopularity was probably not so 
marked as has been affirmed, except in 
Jacobite regions of the country, and in 
those spheres of court and political society 
where his Dutch followers were begrudged 
favour and office; but it certainly increased 
in his lust years, embittered as they were by 
disappointments, sorrows, and failing health, 
‘With his parliaments, and with the classes 
among his subjects represented by them, he 
was frequently et variance, because to them 
the purposes of his foreign policy remained 
imperfectly intelligible, while he hod little 
or no sympathy with their conceptions of 
government in state or church. Yet, owing 
to the circumstances of his position, and to 
his willingness to postpone all other con- 
siderations to that nearest to his heart, the 
power of parliament grew under his strong 
rule, and the system of party government 
advanced under a king who, with reason, 
detested nothing so much asfaction. A less 
paradoxical result of his si, er the ‘ mili- 
tary tinge’ imparted by him to English 
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olicy. The disbandment which troubled 

im so greatly wasnot to be repeated in our 
history (Snetuy, The Growth of British 
Policy, 1898, ii, 847). He was by predilec- 
tion a soldier, never appearing quite at his 
best except on the field of battle, where he 
repeatedly proved his high personal courage; 
as a general he took the measure of the fore- 
most commanders of his times, and himself 
aelayed cireumspection, determination, and 
dash. On the other hand, he neglected the 
navy, and confessed that he did not under- 
stand sea affairs (DALRYMPLD, iti. 257). It 
was not his fault that he could give but 
little direct effect to his views of religious 
policy, favouring not only the toleration of 
vhick in England, as well as in Holland, he 
‘wag a consistent promoter, but also a com- 
prehension from which both the English and 
the Scottish churches were averse. In his 

rsonel tenets he seems to have been a 

alvinist, ‘much possessed with the belief 
of absolute decrees’ (Burnet, iv. 664; cf. 
Letters of the Duchess of Orleans, eo) : 
while his indifference to forms of church 

vernment failed to affect the regularity of 

is religious observances (McCormiox, Life 
of Carstares, a 382.) His unpopularity 
with the English clergy finds its chief expla- 
nation in their politics; the higher church 
igre he was, during her lifetime, 
glad to leave to the queen. He readily 
associated himself with the wave of opinion 
against the progress of pe and im- 
morality which marked the last lustrum of 
his reign (Krvwert, iii. 745). He showed 
‘warm sympathy with the struggles of pro- 
testantism in Switzerland and France, and 
was 4 kind friend to the protestant refugees 
in England ioe State Papers, Dom.1690-1, 
Introd, p. xlvii; cf. C. Wass, Histutre des 
Réfugiés Protestants de France, Paris, 1853, 
i, 821 seqq.) 

His personal morality cannot be held to 
have risen above the level of his age. 
Macaulay has attempted to invest with a 
sentimental halo the affection which in his 
later years he learnt to dedicate to his faith- 
ful and self-sacrificing wife; but till within 
a year of her death (Shrewsbury Correspon- 
dence, pp. 19 sqq.) he ie up some sort of 
special relation with Elisabeth Villiers (after- 
wards Lady prea) [q. v.], the avowed 
mistress of his earlier married days. The 
suggestions as to his convivislities with a 
few chosen intimates at the Loo have little 
or no significance. A quite unwarrantable 
interpretation, gravely accepted by so calm 
an historian as Lord Stanhope, has been put 
upon Burnet’s awkward statement (iii. 133 7 
thet ‘he had no vice but of one sort, in 
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which he was very cautious and secret (ef 
Letters of the Duchess of Orleans, ws, i, 226) 
Although in his later years he made a 
favourite of Albemarle, he showed no fickle. 
ness towards the friends and advisers of hig 
youth, and did not requite Portland’s jealous 
by a withdrawal of his confidence. Wit 
the two successive grand pensionaries, Fagel 
and Hemsius—with the latter in partici 
—his relations were continuously thogo of 
complete mutual trust. In England there 
were few on whom he could rely ; but he 
preserved an unshaken confidence in Temple 
and He: Sidney (Romney), valued tha 
services of Somers, and to the last paid 
much attention to the counsels of Sunder 
land. Te disliked flatterers, and a lack of 
geniality in his nature made him generally 
prone to taking unfavourable impressions, 
Although simple in bearing, and averse from 
all pomp and show (cf. Burwar, iv, 973, 
after Ryswick), he had a strong sense of 
dignity, ignoring considerations of profit 
(ci. Taevor, i, 118) and scorning as ‘ beneath 
him’ apprehensions for his own safety (cf, 
his refusal to inquire into schemes for 
his assassination, Macavtay, chap. vii.) 
Thronghout the greater part of his career 
he bora himself calmly both in the hour of 
victory and in the face of hopes defeated 
(ef. Burner, iv. 106, after the Boyne and 
the raising of the siege of Limerick), and 
rarely decid from his rule of Ienity 
except when rigour seemed required by 
‘justice and example’ (Curstares Papers, 
P. 831). On the other hand, his reserved 
isposition disinclined him from courting 
popularity by his manners, and in his later 
years this unwillingness inevitably degene- 
rated into moroseness. TIlis extraordinar 
application to business, of which his volumi- 
nous correspondence furnishes a convincing 
record, and which was facilitated by a 
memory of extraordinary strength, illustrates 
his disregard of self, for Burnet must ba 
correct in describing him (iii, 183) as hating 
business of all soris. Yet he disliked tha 
pleasures of life even more; he cared nothing 
for learning orart, shrank from conversation, 
and was as zzamusableas Napoleon. Hunting 
was his one diversion, doubtless both on 
account of its solitariness and because, not- 
withstanding ita fatigues, it seemed to suit 
his health, which he liked to treat in his 
own way (cf, GRmmxot, i, 186), In his 
earlier manhood he carried on this pursuit 
at Dieron and other hunting sents, latterly 
by preference at his beloved country palace 
of the Loo. On this Kensington Palace 
was modelled, as altered from the house 
which he had bonght from Nottingham in 
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1689 (Evetxn, Diary, 25 Feb. 1690; Nor- 
den’s map of the north-west of Europe still 
remains over the chimneypiece in the king’s 
ery, together with the dial-hand show- 
ing the quarter whence the wind was blow- 
ing whidi delighted Peter the Great on his 
riyate visit to William in 1698), In his 
ater years he resided much at Hampton 
Court, which he also largely improved; in 
building he was occasionally extravagant. 
The debility of William’s constitution, in 
which the seeds of disease long lurked, 
accounts for the gradual physical collapse 
which intensified the trials of his last years, 
His body was weak and thin, and was found 
after death to contain a quite unusual) 
small quantity of blood (Report, u.s.); his 
stature was small, almost diminutive. Yet 
it was impossible to look upon him without 
being struck by the high spirit and intel- 
lectual power perceptible in his countenance, 
with its aquiline nose, thin compressed lips, 
and piercing eyes (by which Berwick recog- 
nized him when confronted with him after 
Landen, Poytauts, ii. 66), In his youth 
he had thick brown hair. Evelyn (Diary, 
4 Nov. 1670) thought him in face much like 
his mother and his uncle Henry, duke of 
Gloucester. Among the numerous portraits 
of him may be mentioned one as an infant 
with his mother, by Honthorst, 1653, at the 
Hague ; anuther, at the age of seven, by Cor- 
nelius Javesen van Ceulen, in the National 
Portrait Gallery; and a third, at the age of 
ten, in the Mauritshuis at the Hague. The 
portrait of him at the age of three, attributed 
to Rembrandt, is considered doubtful. The 
striking portrait of him in armour by Wis- 
sing at TCensington Palace was, together 
with the companion picture of Mary, painted 
at the Iague for James JI. Another 
ortrait of him as Prince of Orange, by 
Cneller, is also at Kensington. Of a 
portrait of him (7.) as stadholder, 1680, 
4 replica at ee is doubtfully attri- 
buted to Wissing, by whom is another 
portrait at Hampton Court. From the 
period after his accession to the throne date, 
among others, thosa by Vollevens or Wissing, 
and by Van der Schuer in the Hague Musée 
Municipal, and by Seghers and G, Schalcken, 
also at the Hague; two by Jan Wyck in the 
National Portrait Gallery, two by Kneller 
at Kensington, and one by him at Hatfield, 
At the Hague are also busts of him by 
Verhulat and Blommendael. A marble 
statue of him was set up in the great hall of 
the Bank of England in 1786 (Gent. Mag. v. 
49); another at Hull in 1784 to his memory 
as ‘our great deliverer’ The equestrian 
statue at Petersfield was erected by William 
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Jolliffe, M.P.; yet auother, famed in the 
annals of Irish faction, ctands in the middle 
of College Green, J)ublin. 


[More completely, perhaps, than in the cass 
of any other of our sovereigns, the persona! 
biography of William ILL is absorbed in the 
lustory of his political activity, the materiuls 
tor which are still growing wnder the student's 
hands. The attempts to furnish a connected 
aceonnt of his hfe and character have not been 
numerous. He was chiefly knuwn to posterity 
through Burnet's partial but not disingenuons 
account (Own Time, vol. ii-ix., here cited in ed, 
1882), until Macaulay, duing nothing by halves, 
established him as the hero of his great whig 

ie, William's history is here carried ou, in 


‘Y | the revised portion of the work, to the peace 


of Ryswyk, in the unrevised to the second 
Darien expedition, with fragmenta on the period 
1699-1701, and on the kme’s death, Earl: 

treatments of the subject were the whig Boyer's 
Hist, of King William Til, 3 vols, 1702 (in- 
cluding that of James II); Bishop Kennett’s, 
forming vol, iii. of The Compleat Hist. of Eng- 
land, 1706 ; Durand’s Continuation (‘The Hague, 
1784-5) of the Hist. of England by Rapin, 
who had himself narrated the expedition of 
1688 in which he touk part, printed as vols. i-iti, 
of Tindal's Translation; Ralph’s Hist. of En 

land (vol. i.) 1744; Harris's New Hist. of the 
Reign of William III (4 vols. Dublin, cen 
aud Smollett’s History. The Political Remarks 
on the Life and Reign of William ITI, printed 
in vol, x. of the Harleian Miscellany, were com- 
posed during the reign of Queen Anne, Fora 
curious Jacobite history of the reign, entitled A 
Light to the Blind, see Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th 
Rep. Travor's Life and Times of William LI 
(2 vols, 1835) essuyed a more personal form of 
narrative. ‘The chapters concerning William’s 
reign in Hallam’s Constitutional History are 
among the most valuable sections of the work. 
There is an able sketch of the monarch in con- 
trast to Louis XIV in the first volume of Van 
Praet’s Esuais sur l'histoire politique des derniers 
siécles, Brussels, 1867. In the English transla- 
tion of Ranke’s Englische Geschichte the reigns 
of William and Mary, and of William, which 
form a most important part of the work, occupy 
vols. iv. aud y., besides ample illustratiunsin tha 
Appendix to vol. vi. By far the most elaborate 
survey, and vindication as a whole, of the 
European policy of William If, however, is 
Onno Klopp’s monumental Der Fall des Hanses 
Stuart, vols. i-ix,, Vienna, 1875-8, In view of 
William’s family and political connection with 
the house of Brandenburg, Droysen’s Geschichte 
der preussischen Politik (vols. iii. 3-iv. 1, 1885-7) 
js useful. The documentary information in 
D le's Memoirs of Graat Britain and Ire- 
land (1790, 8 bere a hag not been 
altogether superseded; Dalrymple supplies a 
Geraci estimate of the efforts of William’s life. 
Among recent narratives may be mentioned that 
in Broseb’s Geschichte von England, < viii. 
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Gotha, 1893, and the summary in Michael’s 
Englisebe Geschichte im 18. Jahrhundert (Ham- 
burg and Leipzig, 1896). William’s own letters 
constitute the primary materials for a knowledge 
of the motives of his actions. The most impor- 
tunt publications containing his correspondence 
are, for the period up to 1688, the Archives ou 
Correspondance inédite de la Maison d’Orange- 
Nassau, edited by G, Groen van Prinsterer, 
9de série, 5 vols. Utrecht, 1857-88; and, for 
tha remainder of his life from April 1859, the 
Archief yan den Raadspensionnris Heinsius, 
edited by H. J, van dex Heim, 3 vols, the Hague, 
1867-80. Various extracts from the Heinsius 
correspondence had been previously published 
by Grimblot from a French translation made 
under the direction of Sir James Mackintosh, 
by Grovestins, and by Ranke in his Appendix. 
An invaluable collection of diplomatic papers 
concerning tho history of the united provinces 
from 1669 to 1697 is Sylvius’s continuation of 
Aitzema, 4 vols. Amsterdam, 1685-99. Full 
use is made of the documentary materials for 
William's career in Wagenaar’s Vaderlandsche 
Historie, of which the first twonty-one volames 
were published at Amsterdam in 1719, ‘The 
letters especially on foreign affairs preserved in 
the private cabinet known as ‘King William’s 
Chest’ at Kensington, to which Dalrymple was 
a access, are calendared in the Calendar of 

tate Papers, Domestic Series, William and 
Mary, vol, i., cited below. A large number of 
letters by William are contained in Muller's 
Wilhelm III yon Oxanien und Georg Friedrich 
yon Waldeck, 2 vols., The Hague, 1878-80. His 
correspondence with Portinnd, transcribed from 
the French originals at Welbeck by Mackintosh, 
was largely used by Macaulay and other lhis- 
torians, and in part reproduced by Grimblot; 
ace also as to the Duke of Portland's papers in 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. app. part vy. 1889, 
and 16th Rep. app. part iv, 1897, Among the 
other collections examined by the commiasion, 
that of Morrison contains not fawer than twenty- 
two original letters by William (9th Rep. 1883). 
Many curious particulars are to be found in the 
collection Aus dan Briefen der Herzogin Eliza- 
beth Charlotte von Orléans an die Kurfirstin 
Sophie yon Hannover, edited by EF, Bodemann, 
2 vols. Hanover, 1891, The Spencer House 
Journals, printed as an appendix to vol. ii. of 
Miss H, C. Foxcroft's Life and Letters of the 
first Marquis of Halifax, 1898, record conversa- 
tions between the king and Halifax, and add 
some interesting observations by the latter, 

Tho following are among the sources or secon- 
dary authorities for the several parts of William's 
career, or for special aspects of it :—Affairs of the 
United Provinces and his relations to them: Yan 
Kampen’s Geschichte der Niederlande, vol. ii., 
Hamburg, 1888 ; ef. Bizor's Histoire Métallique 
de Ja République d’Hollande, 2 vols, and suppl. 
Amaterdam, 1688-90, Childhood and youth up 
to the death of de Witt, 1672: Pontalis's John 
do Witt, 1883, translated by S, BE, and A. 


a 
Stephenson, 2 vols. London, 1885. Stadholdep. 
ate up to the peace of Nimeguen: Letters of 
Sir William Temple, &c., 1665-72, and Memoir; 
of Sir William Temple, 1672-9, in Works, 
2 vols. 1750, Marmaga and marvied Life: seg 
under MaryII, Struggle with France: Négo. 
ciations da Comte d’Avaux, 4 vols, Paris, 1754. 
Miller, u.s.; S. van Grovestins’ Histoire des 
Luttes et Rivalités des Puissances Maritimes e 
de la France; Rousset’s Histoire de Louroig 
et de son Administration, 4 vols. Paris, 1869.3. 
Mémoires de J. H. de Gourville, Paris, 1996. 
the same, vol. i. Paris, 1894, ronching to 1089: 
and the Memoirs of Dungean, St. Simon, and 
Pomponne, Opposition in Holland: Wagenaar, 
ws. vol. xv. Growing interest in Knglish affairs: 
Diary and Correspondence of Henry Sidney, ed, 
Blencowe, 2 vole, 1848. evolution of 4688: 
Mackiutosh’s Rayiew of the Causes of the 
Revolution of 1688, 183£; Mazure's Histoirg 
de la Révolution en 1688, 4 vols, Paris, 1843+ 
Correspondence of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, 
and Laurence, Earl of Rochester, &c, ed, 
Singer, vol. ii, 1828; Ellis Correspondence, 
1686-8, with notes by Ellis, 2 vols, 1829; 
Papers of the Karls of Dartmouth (11th Rep, 
app. part v, 1887) and Lindsey (14th Rep, 
app. part ix. 1895), and the Duke of Leads 
oe Rep, part vii, 1888); and see under 
Ames II. Jneidents of the rewn: Evelyn's 
Diary, vol. iii., and Luttrell’s Brief Relation, 
vols, i-y. General political history of the 
reign; Calendar of Treasury Papors, edited by 
J. Redington, 1556-1696 (1868), 1697-1709 
(1871) ; Correspondence of Charle# Talbot, Duke 
of Shrewabury, ed. Coxe, 1821; ef, the Collec 
tions of the Murquis of Ormonde (Hist, MSS, 
Comm, 7th Rep. 1879), of the Duke of Marl 
borough (8th Rop. 1881), of the Daoke of 
Rutland (12th Rop. app. part vy. 1884), of 
Mr. &. H, Le Floming (2), app. part vii, 
1890), containing many news-letters, and of the 
Earl of Lonsdale (13th Rep. part vii, 1808), 
For the years 1659-93: Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, William and Mary, edited by 
W., J. Hardy, vol. i, (1896), 18 Feb, 1689—April 
1690, vol. ii. (1898) May 1090-October 1601; 
MSS, of House of Lords (12th Rep. app. partiii, 
1889, 18th Rep. app. part v. 1893, and 14th Rep, 
app, part vi. 1894), Jrish affairs: Papers of Arch 
bishop King (lst Rep. 1871), of the Marquis of 
Ormonde (u.8.), of Sir William Fitzherbert and 
the Earl of Ancaster (18th Rep. part ii, 1898); 
D'Avauz's Négociationg en Tetande, 1689-90, 
Paris, 1830. Irish campaign of William; Lauzan's 
Reports and Extracts from the Diary of a Jaco- 
bits, cited by Ranke, yol. vi. app. and Hist, of 
the Wars in Ireland, by an officer of the army, 
cited by Macaulay. Scottish affairs generally: 
M‘Cormick’s State Papers and Letters addressed 
to William Carstares, Edinburgh, 1774; ef. 
Principal Story’s William Caratares, 1874: 
Papers of the Duke of Argyll and Sir Robert 
Menzies (Hist. MSS. Comm, 6th Rep. 1877); 
Marchmont MSS. and Papers of the Countess 
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a 
of Seafield (14th Rep. app. part iii, 1894);| attention to forward him in whatever you 


Graham's Annals and Correspondence of the 
Viscount and the First aud 5 
Stair, vol. i, 1875; Mackay’s 
Viscount Stair, 1873; Massacre of Glencoe: 
th; Maitland Club Publications (various); 
Paget's New Examen, 1874. Administrations 
of Mary: sea under Mary II. Lancashire 
Plot (1694): MSS. of Lord Kenyon (Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 14th Rep. app. part iv, 1894). Stege 
of Namur (1693) + Exact Account of the Siege 
of N., with a Perfect Diury of the Campaign 
in Flanders, 1695. From 1696 to end of reign: 
James Vernon’s Letters to tho Duko of Shrews- 
bory, ed. James, 3 vols, 1811, Grimblot’s 
Letters of William II! and Louis XIV, and 
of their Ministers, 2 vols. 1848; see also 
D’Araux's Négociations relatives 4 Ie Succession 
d’Espagne, ed. Miguet, 4 vols. Paris, 1885-40; 
Lexington Papers, ed. Sutton, 1851; Mémoires 
du Marquis de Torcy, vel. i.; Collection Petitot 
et Mommerqué, Paris, 1828. Zhe partition 
treatva and the foundation of the ‘grand alli- 
ance; 7704: cf. C. von Noorden’s Europdische 
Geschichta im 18 Jahrhundert, vol, i, Dus- 
seldorf, 1879. Darien troubles - Dalrymple, u.s. 
vol. iii. ; Burton’s Hist. of Scotland, 1689-1748, 
vol. i. 1858, Closing period of reign: Stun- 
hope’s Reign of Queen Anne, 1870, chap. i.; 
Hardwicke State Papers (u.s.), vol. ii, from 
Somers Papors; see also Harley Letters and 
Papers in the collection of the Duke of Portland 
(Hist. MSS. Comm, 14th Rep. app. part ii, 1894) 
with a few other papers (2b. 15th Rep. spp. part 
iii. 1807), and some notes in the collection of 
Earl Cowper (id. 12th Rep. app. part ii. 1888.)] 
A.W.W. 
WILLIAM IV (1765-1837), king of 
Great Britain and Ireland, third son of 
George I[Landof his queen, Charlotte Sophia 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was born in Buck- 
ingham Palaco on the morning of 21 Aug, 
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may hint as pr to be done before he 
enters into that glorious profession.” In 
May 1779 it was arranged that the boy 
should embark on board fhe Prince George, 
Digby's flagship, and on the 27th the king 
wrote to Hood that he had ‘sent an hair- 
trank, two chests, and two cots done up in 
one mat to be delivered unto you for the 
use of my youngsailor. . . . I flatter myself 
you will be pleased with the appearance of 
the boy, who neither wants resolution nor 
cheerfulness, which seem necessary ingre- 
dients for those who enter into that noble 
profession,’ On 11 June the king wrote 
again, introducing Mr. Majendic, ‘ who is to 
attend my son on tian ofthe Prince George, 
to pursue his classical studies. The young 
midshipman will be at the dockyard between 
one and two on Monday (14th). T desire he 
may be received without the emallest marks 
of parade. I trust the admiral will order 
him immedistely on board... . The young 
man goes as a sailor, and as such, I add 
again no marks of distinction are to be 

own unto him; they would destroy my 
whole plan.’ It had, however, been pro- 
vided that he should be allowed ‘a small 

ace nade with light sufficient for follow- 
ing his studies.’ 

As soon as he arrived he was sent on 
board the Prince George, on whose books 
he was borne as an ‘able seaman;’ Henry 
Majendis being borne as a midshipman, In 
the Prince at he took part in the 
August cruise of the Channel fleet under 
Sir Charles Hardy (1716 P-1780) [9.v.], and 
in the relief of Gibraltar in January 1780. 
On 18 Jan, 1780 he was rated midshipman, 
The familar story of his having been seen 


1766, and was baptised by the archbishop | doing duty as a midshipman by the Spanish 


of Canterbury (Thomas Secker) as William 
Henry. On 5 April 1770 he was nominated 
a knight of the Thistle. 


were passed for the most part at Kew, where ' [see 


he was educated under the charge of Dr. 
John James Majendie [sec under Mayunvis, 
Hanry WittisM] and Major-general Budé, a 
Swiss with a commission in the army of Han- 
over. While William was still a child the 
king, his father, determined that he should 
serve in the navy, and on his visit. to Ports- 
mouth in May 1778 had arranged with Co 

tain Robert Digby [q. v.] that he should, mn 
due time, go to sea with him. He also talked 
the matter over with Sir Samuel (afterwards 
Viscount) Hood, then commissioner in the 
dockyard, to whom he wrote, 12 July 1778, 
asking him ‘to write down what clothes, 
necessaries, and books he ought to take.... 
He has begun geometry, and I shall have an 


4, belongs to 


admiral, Don Juan de Lan 
d been taken 


this time. Langara, who 


His early years' prisoner in the action off Cape St. Vincent 


Roprry, Gzoxes Barnes, Loxp], was, 
while at Gibraltar, paying 2 visit to igby 
on board the Prince George, and is said to 
have exclaimed, when the prince reported 
his boat ready, ‘Well does Great Britain 
merit the empire of the ses, when the 
humblest stations in her navy are supported 
by princes of the blood’ (Drinxwarter, 
Siege of Gibraltar). The broad facts of the 
story are probably historical; but it may be 
doubted if any Spanish admiral in 1780 
would have spoken of Great Britain as 
meriting the empire ofthe sea, Other stories 
told of the same time—the prince's quarrel 
with a midshipman named Sturt, and his 
fight with Lieutenant Moodie of the marines 
—are probable encugh; that Sturt and 
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Moodie were his shipmates is shown by the 
Prince George's pay-book. 

Rodney’s success of itself was sufficient 
to excita the popular enthusiasm, which 
was much increased by the young prince's 
share in it, and by his return to London 
bringing to his father the flag of Langara 
and @ plan of Gibraltar drawn by himself. 
When he visited Drury Lane Theatre a 
tremendous crush welcomed him ; but when 
the king found that he was being initiated 
by his elder brothers in the dissipations of 
the town, and had been carried off to the 
watch-house for brawling at Vauxhall or 
Ranelagh, he promptly sent him back to his 
ship, in which he was present in the cruise 
of the Channel fleet under (Sir) Francis 
Geary [q. v.] In August Cieary retired 
from the command, and in doing so gave a 
farewell dinner to the captains, to which he 
invited Prince William, who is said to have 
surprised both host and guests by replying 
to ‘tis toast of ‘The King’ in a long-winded, 
rambling speech, the first of a very great 
many similar speeches which he made during 
along life. In a visit to London after this 
he is said to have fallen deeply in love with 
a Miss Fortescue, described as a girl of six- 
teen, whom ho would have married but for 
‘the iniquitous Royal Marriage Act,’ for 
which the king was entirely responsible 
(Huis). That his father thought the boy 
was behaving like a young fool and cut 
short his holiday by sending him back to 
his ship is extremely probable. In the 
Prince George, William was present at the 
second relief of Gibraltar under Darby, and 
afterwards went out to New York, where, 
in March-April 1782, he narrowly escaped 
being kidnapped by an agent of Washing- 
ton’s (Wartxins, pp. 66-71; Spans, Wash- 
ington's Writings, viii. 261). After this it 
was probably thought that he would be 
safer In a sca~going ship, and he was lent to 
the Warwick, then commanded by Captain 
George Keith Elphinstone (afterwards Lord 
Keith) (4: y.] On 19 April he was nomi- 
noted a IS.G, On 4 Nov. he was moved to 
the Barfleur, the flagship of Lord Hood, 
with whom he went to the West Indies, 
Tt was at this time, while still at New 
York, that he mede the acquaintance of 
Nelson, then captain of the Albemarle, 
whose intense loyalty gave him, it may be, 
& too favourable opinion of the son of his 
mg In the West Indies they saw a good 
Geal of each other, and the prince even then 
formed a high opinion of Nelson’s character 
and ability, On the other hand, Nelson 
wrote of the prince: ‘He is a seaman, which 
you could hardly suppose. He will be a 
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disciplinarian, and a strong one. He says 
he is determined every person shal] serve hia 
time before they shall be provided for, as ha 
is obliged to serve his. A vast deal of notice 
has been taken of him at Jamaica; he hag 
been addressed by the Council, and the House 
of Assembly were to address him the day 
after I sailed. He has his levees at Spanish 
Town. They are all highly delighted with 
him. With the best temper and preat good 
sense, he cannot fail of being pleasing to 
every one’ (NIcoLa8, i, 72). In the end of 
April 1788, when the Barfleur left Jamaica 
for England, it was thought well that the 
prince should accept the invitation of tho 
governor of Havana and visit that place, 
He accordingly went on board the Fortunée 
frigate, and, in company with the Albemarle, 
arrived off WIavana on the forenoon of 9 May. 
The prince immediately landed, under a royal 
salute, and was received on shore with royal 
honours, On the morning ofthe 11th Prince 
William re-embarked in the Fortunée, and 
before noon rejoined the Rarfleur, which 
arrived at Spithead on 27 June, when tha 
royal midshipman was discharged to the 
shore. 

After this for nearly two years he tra- 
velled in Germany and Italy, getting into 
many scrapes, quarrels with gamblers, and 
entanglements with young women, till, on 
his return to England in the summer of 
1785, he passed his examination, and was at 
once, 17 June, promoted to be licutenant 
of the Hebe, carrying the broad pennant 
of Commodore John Leveson-Gower [q. ¥.], 
and commanded by Captain Edward Thon 
brough [q. v.], who had the reputation of 
being one of the smartest seamen in the 
navy. In the following March he ‘was 
appointed to the Pegasus frigate, and on 
10 April was promoted to bs her captain, 
Tn the Pegasus he went to the West Indies, 
where he was again associated with Nelson, 
and formed a considerable degres of in- 
timacy with him. The two were constantly 
together. When Nelson was married the 
prince gave away the bride, and Nelson's 
affectionate and loyal nature was completely 
won. ‘In every respect, both as a man and 
a, prince, I love him,’ he wrote to his brother 
on 9 Feb, 1787; and to Captain William 
Locker [q.v.], on the same day: ‘ His Boe 
Highness keeps up strict discipline in his 
ship; and, without paying him any compli- 
ment, she is one of the first ordered frigates 
I have seen. He has had more plague with 
his officers than enough; his first lieutenant 
will, I have no doubt, be broke’ (Nicos, 
i, 214-15). The prince’a quarrel with his 
first lieutenant was perhaps a natural result 
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of appointing an. officer of experience to enn- 
tral or keep out of scrapes a self-willed and 
opinionated youn captain [see ScHounEre, 
Jsaac, 1753-1813], But Schomberg was 
not the only officer of the Pegasus who 
found the prince's rule intolerable. So far 
frum considering it an honour and a privi- 
lege to serve under his command, the lieu- 
tenants made what interest they could to 
get out of the ship. They caid openly that 
‘no officer could serve under the prince but 
that sooner or later he must be broke.’ 

In consequence of the prince’s dispute 
with his first lieutenant, Nelson sent the 
Pegasus to Jamaica, where the commodore 
amoothed matters by appointing Schomberg 
to another ship; atter which the Perasus 
went to Quebec and thence to England, 
where she arrived in the end of December. 
‘T returned from Plymouth three days ago,’ 
Nelson wrote on 27 Jan. 1788, ‘and found 
Prince William everything I could wish— 
respected by all... . The Pegasus is allowed 
hy every one to be one of the best disciplined 
ships that ever come into Plymonth. But 
the great folks above now sev he will not be 
a cipher, therefore many of the rising penple 
must submit fo act subordinate to him, 
which is not so palatable; and I thinka lord 
of the admiralty—Gower, presumably—is 
hurt to see him so able, after what he has 
said about him’ (Nicos, i. 266), On 
1 March 1788 Prince William commissioned 
the Andromeda, attached to the Channel 
fleet during the summer and afterwards sent 
outto the West Indies; she arrived at Port 
Royal on 16 Nov. At this time the prince 
assumed more of the state of royalty than he 
had hitherto been allowed. On 25 Nov. he 
held a levee on board the Europa, Commo- 
dore Gardner's flagship, the royal standard 
being hoisted, the ate firing a royal salute, 
manning yards and cheering. On 6 Dec. he 
landed at Port Royal with the standard in 
the bow of his boat, and was received on 
shore ‘as a prince of the blood.’ His order- 
hook, too, is very precise and detailed as to 
dress, conduct, &c.; and though the several 
instructions were not uncommon, taken all 
together they give the idea of a more 
stringent etiquette than was customary, 
especially inafrigate. On 20 May 1789the 

vince waa created Earl of Munster end 

uke of Clarence and St. Andrews, On 
8 Junethe Andromeda was paid off at Ports- 
mouth. In the following May the prince 
was appointed to command the Valiant in 
the fleet got together in consequence of the 
dispute with Spain relativeto Nootka Sound, 
The Valiant was paid off on 27 Nov., and on 
3 Dec, the Duke of Clarence was specially 
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promoted to be rear-admiral, The pro- 
motion marked the end of his service afioat, 
successive admiralties and the hing being 
determined that he should not he employed. 
That during the eleven yeara ~ince he had 
entered the navy, nine of them in active 
service, he had learnt his busines-, there is 
no reason to doubt; but, notwithstanding 
the eulogies of Nel-on, there is great reason 
to doubt his ability as an officer, nor does 
anything in his whole history suggest that 
he could possibly have mude an efficient 
admiral. That the admiralty recognised 
this would seem certain; but to the king 
they probably represented it as unfittin 
that a prince of the blood should be eioaed 
to the risks and dangers inseparable from 
naval warfare. 

The period of his command of the Valiant, 
and the certainty thus afforded that he was 
in Englond or in English waters during the 
summer and autumn of 1790 (cf. Nrcoxas, i, 
288-9), are interesting aa establishing the 
falsehood of a romance published in Leipzig 
in 1880; this purported to ba the confessinns 
of Caroline von Linsingen, of an amour with 
William beginning in April 1790, continued, 
with much sentimental love-making, through 
1790 to August 1791, when the love-sick 
Pair married, and till August 1792, when 
the marriage was consummated. Tt was 
shown at once that the whole story, which 
has been received in Germany as historical 
(Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, en. ‘ Lin- 
singen, Caroline von’), is utterly unsup- 
ported and incredible (Times, 24 June 1880; 
Westminster Review, October 1880); but a 
referenceto the dates shows that it isimpos- 
sible, and that, whether intentionally or an 
hysteric hallucination, it is wholly untrue. 

It was in the end of 1790 or the beginning 
of 1791 that the Duke of Clarence formed 
the connection with Mrs, Jordan, which 
continued for rather more than twenty years 
[see JonpaN, DoxorHEs], and gave risa to 
much scandal and public ill-feeling. The 
duke was appointed ranger of Bushey Park, 
and at Bushey Mrs. Jordan lived in the 
intervals of her theatrical engagemente, and 
was there recognised as the mistress of the 
duke’s household, taking the head of the 
table at dinner parties, with the Prince of 
‘Wales—when poe eae her right hand. 
The duke is said to have allowed her 1,000/.: 
a year, and Mrs. Jordan spoke of his unfail- 
ing liberality; but the facts that during 
these years she continued on the stage, in 
receipt of lorge sums (7,000 was named as 
her professional income), and that on sepatat- 
ing rom the duke in 1811 she was reported 
to be in very needy circumstances, gaye risa 
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to the popular belief that the duke had been 
living on her earnings; that she xen him, 
not he her. ‘This appears incorrect, but the 
matter was and still is veiled in mystery. 
It was, however, admitted’ that want of 
money led to the separation. There was no 
quarrel; and, indeed, Mrs, Jordan’s letters 
refer to the duke as generous and affec- 
tionate, but obliged, much against his will, 
to leave her. It was said that he intended 
to marry an heiress—any heiress; two were 
particularly named ; and his supposed rejec- 
tion by them formed the subject: of numerous 
ballads, more or Jess scurrilous, by ‘Peter 
Pindar’ and others, 

But it was only when some scandal- 
mongers could make capital out ofthe duke’s 
errors or eccentricities that he appeared as a 
public character. In the beginning of the 
war he earnestly desired to serve afloat, if 
only as a volunteer; but his applications for 
amp ee ‘were ignored or refused. Later 
on he resided pretty constantly at ea 
“aud brought up his numerous children wi 
very tender affection; with them, and for 
them, he ssemed entirely to live’ (GREVILLD, 
iv. 2). Ileis said also to have bean wellread 
in naval history, even in minute details 
(Barrow, Life of Anson, PP. iii-iv), and his 
correspondence with naval officers—Nelson 
more especially—is a proof that he continued 
to take very great interest in the navy, and 
followed the course of events with attien- 
tion. These letters tell of professional in- 
telligence, but on other metters his inca- 
pacity was often penaly apparent, the 
More 80 a8 then and throughout his life he 
had a mania for making specches without 
any regard to the fitness of things; as when 
in 1800-1 he delivered a course of lectures 
on the wickedness of adultery to the House 
of Lords; and in presence of his elder brothers, 
described an adulterer os ‘an insidious and 
designing villain, who would ever be held 
in disgrace and abhorrence by an enlightened 
and civilised society ’(Parl, Hist, vol. xxv.) 
There was, indeed, very often a rude common- 
sense in his remarks; but the rambling 
manner in which they were tacked together 
and uttered made them sound like foolish- 
ness; and the total disregard of times and 
seasons and the feelings or prejudices of his 
hearers excited an antagonism which took 
its revenge in nicknaming him ‘Silly Billy.’ 

In such circnmstances his promotions in 
the navy were little more than nominal. 
He was made a vice-admiral on 12 Apri 
1794; an admiral on 14 April 1799; and, on 
the death of Sir Peter Parker (1721-1811) 
re admiral of the fleet on 24 Dec. 1811, 
hb is last promotion, though to the Duke of 
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Clarence little more than an empty honour 
was @ material wrong to his brother officers: 
for the rule wasthen, as it always had been, 
that there could be only one admiral of the 
fleet, or, as he was called in his commission 
commander-in-chief; so that, the post being 
filled by the duke, it could not reward the 
services of any other admiral. It was not 
till 1821 that crore IV remedied tha 
gtievance by introducing the apparent 
anomaly of two commanders-in-chief, and 
promoted the Earl of Sr. Vincent, As ad- 
miral of the fleet, however, the Duke of 
Clarence, with his flag on board the Jason 
frigate, commanded the escort of Louis 
XVIII on his return to France in April 
1814; and in June, with his flag in the In- 
pregnable, commanded the fleet at Spithead 
when reviewed by the prince regent and the 
allied sovereigns, 

The death of the Princess Charlotte in 
1817, the flutter among the king’s younger 
sons, and the dule’s marriage on 18 July 
1818 to Adelaide, eldest daughter of George, 
duke of Saxe-Ooburg Meiningen [sea Anr- 
Larpn, Quorw DowaezR], brought him mo- 
mentarily before the public eye. The year 
after his marriage he spent in Hanover; but 
in 1820 he returned to Bushey, where he 
continued to reside in social obscurity till 
the death of the Duke of York in January 
1827, which left him heir to the throne (the 
joint income of the duke and duchess, which 

d hitherto been 26,5002, was after con- 
siderable opposition raised by parliament to 
38,5002.), and his acceptance in April of 
the office of lord high admiral in the Can- 
ning administration again brought him into 
nobice. 

In making this appointment there was no 
intention to revert to the government of the 
navy by one man, vested with all the power 
and eee attached to the oflice of 
lord high admiral, ond this was clearly 
stated in the patent. The Duke of Clarence, 
with no individual authority apart from his 
*council,’ was to be virtually first lord of the 
admiralty, under a different name, and with 
an exceptionally strong board, now called 
the ‘ duke's council,’ at the head of which 
was Sir George Cockburn, It was eupposed 
that the duke, who had not been in active 
service for nearly forty years—yeara, too, of 
great events ond changes—would readily 
acquiesce in this arrangement, but this he 
absolutely refused to do, just ss when 8 
young captain he had refused to be dry- 
nursed by an old lieutenant. He wished to 
be lord high admiral in fact as well as in 
name, with the result that between him and 
his council there were continual differences 
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which could not always be quietly settled. 
Jt does not, indeed, appear that he ever 
acted counter tothe decisions of the cabinet 
on questions of policy, though the freedom 
of his speech and the eccentricity of his con- 
duct gave 1ise to many reports; such as that 
in September 1827 he wrote to Sir Edward 
Codrington [q. y.] in three words, ‘Go it, 
Ned,’ or at greater length, ‘Go in, my dear 
Ned, and smash these damned Turks,’ a story 
which 2 hnowledge of the duke'’s correspon- 
dence is sufficient to refute, even without 
the specific contradiction given it by Sir 
William Codrington (I'itzceratp, i. 170), 
Tt was out of matters of detail and admini- 
stration that difficulties arose. He refused 
to be bound by the limitations of the patent. 
He ordered departmental commissions with- 
out consulting his colleagues; if he ac- 
quainted them with it afterwards, it was 
rather as & matter of courtesy than of obliga- 
tion. He ordered promotions on the whim 
of the moment (WrLLINcion, iv. 652, 680; 
ef, Bucninenan, i. 4), and expected them 
tobe made. ‘ You're o damned fine fellow,’ 
he said to one lieutenant who had spun him 
a yarn of adventure ; ‘go ond tell Sir George 
he's to promote you at once.’ Cockburn re- 
fused. ‘We know quite as much about you,’ 
he said, ‘as his royal highness does, is 8 
more, but if we were to promote all the 
“damned fine fellows” in the service, we 
should be very short of lieutenants.’ 

On comparatively small points like these 
there was a great deal of friction ; but matters 
came to a head in the summer of 1828, when 
the duke went on board. the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, hoisted the lord high admiral’s flog, 
and assumed military command. Cockburn 
remonstrated in o letter which the duke 

ovounced ‘ disrespectful and impertinent.’ 
Me Duke wrote to Wellington, who had 
succeeded as prime minister, desiring him to 
ask the king to remove Cockburn from the 
council and appoint Sir Charles Paget in his 
room. Wellington and, afterwards, the king 
both took Cockburn’s view, that the duke 
had no authority to exercise military com- 
mand; and the duke seemed to yield the 
point; but o few days later he went round 
to Plymouth in the yacht, again hoisted the 
Jord high admiral’s flag, and put to sea in 
command of the Channel fleet. This brought 
on him very strong letters from both the 
king and the prime minister, and on 11 Aug. 
he resigned, ‘conceiving that, with the im- 
pediments thrown and intended to have been 
thrown in the way of the execution of my 
office, I could not have done justice either 
to the king or to my country’ (7b. i. 198). 
During his short term of office he had 
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‘distinguished himself by making absurd 
speeches, by a morbid official activity, and 
by a general wildness which was thought to 
indicate incipient insanity’ (GRevILLE, ii. 2). 
__ Fora time he dropped back into something 
like his former obscurity, but George IV 
died on 26 June 1880, and the Duke of 
Clarence succeeded as William IV. He is 
said to have expressed a wish that the ‘ old- 
fashioned’ and expensive coronation cere- 
mony micht be pretermitted; it took place 
eventually on 8 Sept. 1831, the outlay, which 
amounted in the case of his predecessor to 
240,0002, having been cut down by laborious 
economy to 30,0007, The new ag ‘ threw 
himeelf into thearms of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—who was still prime minister—with 
the strongest expressions of confidence and 
esteem.’ Wellington, who had not been 
able to tolerate him as lord high admiral, 
was delighted with him as king, and told 
Greville ‘that he was so reasonable and 
tractable that he had done more business 
with himin ten minutes than with George IV 
in as many days. He presided at the 
council ‘very decently, and looked like a 
respectable old admiral’ (2d. ii. 8). ‘He 
began immediately to do good-natured things, 
to provide for old friends and professional 
adherents. There was never anything like 
the enthusiasm with which he was greeted 
by all ranks; though he has trotted about 
both town and country for sixty-four years 
and nobody ever turned round to look at 
him, he cannot stir now without oa mob, 
atrician as well as plebeian, at his heels, 

ut in the midst of all this success and good 
conduct certain indications of strangeness 
and oddness peep out which are not a little 
alarming, and he promises to realise the 
feara of his ministers that he will do and 
say too much, though they flatter themselves 
that they have muzzled him’ (13. ii. 4). He 
had, in fact, all his life, when on shore, 
affected the manners and Ian age of the 
rough and hearty tar; and this, edded to 
much natural bonhkomie, led him to do 
kindly things, and to set the etiquette of the 
court at defiance. ‘The king’s good nature, 
simplicity, and affability to all about him 
are certamly very striking, and in his eleva- 
tion he does not forget any of his old friends 
and companions. THe was in no hurry to 
take upon himeelf the dignity of king, nor 
to throw off the habits and manners of a 
country gentleman. When Lord Chester- 
field went to Bushey to kiss his hand and 
he presented to the queen, he found Sir 
John and Lady Gore there lunching, and 
when they went away the king called for 


their carriage, handed Lady Gore into it, 
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and stood at the door to see them off. When 
Lord Howe came over from Twickenham to 
see him, he said the queen was going out 
driving, and should “ drop him” at his own 
house’ (26. ii. 6). Greville is full of stories 
of a similar kind, and adds, ‘he ought to be 
made to understand thot his simplicity 
degenerates into vulgarity, and that without 
departing from his natural urbanity he may 
conduct himself so as not to lower the 
character with which he is invested, and 
which belongs not to him but to the country’ 
(2. ii, 12), ; 

But he never did learn this, and continued 
to the end the same garrulous, homely, 
kind-hearted old man, fond of making 
porches which were generally uncalled 
‘or, and frequently absurd; fierce in his 
dislikes but not vindictive, and liable to 
wild bursts of passion, when what little 
dignity remained was thrown utterly to the 
winds, One of the most extraordinary of 
these happened within a year of his death. 
He had always disliked the Duchess of 
Kent, who, on her side, had not endeavoured 
toconciliatehim. Ofthe duchess’s daughter, 
the Princess Victoria, hea was extremely 
fond, and one of his grievances was that 
her mother would not allow her to come to 
see him as often as he wished, The dislike 
came to a head in August 1836, when he 
discovered that the duchess had appropriated 
a suite of rooms in Kensington Palace, 
which he had categorically refused to allow 
her; and at Windsor, on the 21st, at a 
dinner of over a hundred people, to celebrate 
his birthday, he broke out in one of the 
wildest and most outrageous speeches that 
even he ever uttered; and that, with the 
duchess sitting neat to him, in tho post of 
honour, at his right hand. The Princess 
Victoria, who was present, burst into tears; 
the company broke up in dismay, and the 
duchesa ordered her carriage. A sort of 
reconciliation was, however, patched up, 
and she consented to remain till the next 
day (1. iii, 874-6). 

Politically the conduct of affairs was, 
of course, in the hands of the suc- 
cessive administrations; and though it 
might have been epee that he would 
resent the control which they exercised, 
quite as strongly es he had resented in- 
terference on board his frigate or at the 
admiralty, he did not do so. It would 
appear that in this case he really undex- 
stood that the control was, in the v 
essence of thething, inseparable from the posi- 
tion. He had, too, lived so long apart from 
politics thathe can Larialylinvons apy very 
strong feeling, even on reform, which was 


. . — 
the engrossing question of the early yeas 
of his reign. It would indeed appear thy 
his personal opiniox was in favour of jt. 
he had, from his youth, interested himgalt 
in the condition of the poor (Nrcotas, { 
294), and parliomontary reform may very 
well have seemed to him a stop towards ity 
amelioration. Thus, when, in November 
1880, the Duke of Wellington resigned, the 
king accepted Lord Grey and the Whigs, 
and their stipulation that reform should be 
a cabinet mensure [sea Grey, Cuantm 
second HaRL]. The Reform Bill, brought in 
on 1 March 1831, passed the second read. 
ing in the House of Commons by a majority 
of one (302 to 801) on the 22nd; and when, 
in committee, a hostile amendment wag 
carried by a majority of eight, 19 April, 
Grey proposed an appeal to tho country, 
The opposition, assuming that the king must 
be adverse to reform, deplored his weakness 
in ‘neglecting the opportunity to emonci- 
pate himself from the thraldom of the 
whigs’ The king, however, considered 
that in calling on Grey to form 4 ministry, 
he hed pledged himselfto accept reform, and 
that the virtual dismissal of them would 
be a dishonest violation of an implied com- 
pact. 

Parliament waa dissolved on 22 April, 
and in the new House of Commons the 
Reform Bill was passed by a large majority 
on 22 Sept. It was, however, thrown out 
by the lords on 8 Oct.; but was brought in 
again and passed by the commona earl 
in the next session, 22 March 1832. It was 
again rejected by the lords, and on tho 
king’s refusal to swamp the hostile majority 
by the creation of a large batch of peers, 
Te resigned. ‘The king appealed to 
‘Wellington, who was unable to form a 
ministry, and Grey returned to offico on 
the understanding that the king would 
make the new peers if it should be found 
necessary. A circular letter from the king 
to the tory peers did away with the 
necessity ; a hundred of them absented them- 
selves from the divisions, and the bill be- 
came law. In other points in which, at 
the time, the king was blamed as having 
shown wealmess or ignorance, it spe by 
later lights and, in particular by his own 
‘Statement: of his majesty's po pros 
ceedings, ond of the principles by which he 
was guided from the period of his accession, 
1880, to that of the recent change in the 
administration, 14 Jan. 1886’ (Stocmms, 
i, 814; Frrzcerazo, ii, 381), drawn up for 
Sir Robert Peel, that he was really guided 
by constitutional principles and the feelings 
of an honourable gentleman; while his ex 
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position of foreign policy and his fore- 
cast of the course of affairs in the east, 
which was pretty exactly verified in 
1340—three years after his death—serve to 
show that though unused to public life, un- 
yersud in courtly etiquette and the conven- 
tionalities of London society, and grievously 
wanting in reticence and self-command, he 
had still the instincts of a statesman, and 
was very far from the fool, or imbecile, 
which it became the fashion to reckon him. 

He had repeatedly expressed a wish, 
dictated by his hatred of the Duchess of 
Kent, that he might live till the I’rincess 
Vietoria came of age—24 May 1837— 
so that the duchess might not be regent. 
His wish was just accomplished. He was 
taken seriously il] on 20 May, and—though 
with occasional rallies—greaw gradually 
worse, till his death on the early morning 
of 20 June 1837, Le was buried at Wind- 
sor on 8 July. By the queen he had issue 
two daughters, hoth of whom died in in- 
fancy ; his niece, the Princess Victoria, thus 
succeeded tothe throne, By Mra. Jordan he 
had ten children, whom from the first he re- 
cognised, and to whom he i. the name of 
FitzOlarence [see Jorpay, Dornotuns]. THe 
regarded his connection with Mrs. Jordan 
as fully sanctioned by custom, and society 
made no difficulty about accepting the nume- 
rous ‘bastards, as Greville always calls 
them. His eldest son, George Augustus 
Frederick FitzClarence, earl of Munster, is 
noticed separately. Once settled at Bushey, 
he led a regular life which—at any rate in 
comparison with that of his elder brothers 
—might be called moral. In old age, and 
influenced, perhaps, by the queen, he was 
certainly impressed by o feeling of religion 
which comforted and sustained his dying 
hours. 

Of the very numerous portraits of Wil- 
liem IV, the most worthy of note are: 1, As 
aboy on the Prince George by Benjamin 
West, engraved by V. Green. 2, A portrait 
as Duke of Clarence by Gainsborough, of 
which there is a very rare mezzotint by G. 
Dupont, 38. By Sir M, A. Shee, engraved 
by GO. Turner. 4. By Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
engraved by J. I. Coombs. 6. By Sir 
David Wilkie (cf. Cat. ne Exktb, p. 
112), The National Portrait Gallery has 
watercolour half-length, painter unknown 
(purchased July 1898). 

[The several Lives of William IV by John 
Watkins, G. N. Wright, and Robert Huish ara 
of yery slender authority, being for the most 
part mere compilations of gossip and scandal; 
that by Mr. Perey Fitzgerald (1884) is better, 
but its value is seriously impaired by the almost 
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total want of dates and_references. Tho small 
impartial Life by W. Harding is of preater value 
than ite unpretentious form would suggest. The 
naval fart of the hing's life may be read in Mar- 
shally Roy. Nav. Biogr. i, 1, and Kalfe's Nav. 
Bhogr, i. 309; ships’ lugs and pay-books, &e,, n 
the Public Reeord Office; the Hovd Papers, by 
favour of Viscount Hood ; Nicolas’s Despatehes 
and Letters of Viscount Nelson (ser Index in 
vol, vii.) Sea also Bouden's Life of Mrs. Jor- 
lan; Walpole’s Hist. of England since 1815; 
Molesworth's Hist. of England from 1830; 
Maley’s Historical Recollections of the Reign 
of William IV; Tho Greville Memoirs; Me- 
moirs of Baron Stochmar, vol. i; Duke of 
Buckingham’s Memvirs of the Courts and 
Cibinets of William LV and Victoria; Journal 
kept by Thomas Raikes, 1831-47; Corresp. of 
Earl Grey with William IV; Torrens’s Life of 
Viscount Melbourne; Despatches, &c., of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, 2nd ser, edited by his son, 
vols. iv—viit,] JK L. 
WILLIAM tar Lyon (1143-1914), king 
of Scotland, second son of Henry of Scotland 
[see Hnwry, 1114 P-1152], was horn in 1148, 
lis father died in 1162. His grandfather, 
David I . v.}, was succeeded in 1148 hy 
Maleolm IV {q. v.], William’s elder brother. 
It seems proballe that he began his military 
service in Malcolm's wars against Fergus, 
the chief of Galloway, in 1160, and against 
Sumerled, lord of the Isles [q. vo) in 1164. 
He appears to have acted as guardian of the 
kingdom during 1164-5. Malcolm IV died 
unmarried on 9 Dec. 1166 at Jedburgh, and 
oe a pie ur ho oo eh at a 
ichard (d. . V.}, bishop of St. 
Andrews, Ia P 
Jn 1166 William went to the court of 
Henry IL at Windsor, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the retrocession of the earldom of North- 
umberland, which had been ceded to Henry 
in 1167. He did homage for and received 
back the honour of Huntingdon, but was re- 
fused the Northumberland earldom. Whether 
in the hope of obtaining it by his services, 
or eager for military glory, he accompanied 
Henry as his vassal in the fief of Ilunting- 
don to France. Though he is said to have 
distinguished himself in the war, ke did not 
long remain, and a violent quarrel broke out 
between him and the English king (cf 
Lyrrtston, Life, iv, 220). Soon after his 
return, in 1168, he sent an embassy to Franca 
to make an alliance with Louis VII. This 
is the first distinct and authentic notice of a 
league between France and Scotland, after- 
wards antedated to the time of Charlemagne. 
At Easter 1170 Henry held a court at 
Windsor, when William and his brother 
David were present. William and David 
both did homage to Henry's son at his coro- 
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nation on 15 June, probably for the fief of 
Huntingdon, which William now surren- 
dered, by the form of subinfeudation to his 
brother. 

In 1178, after Becket’s murder, Henry IL 
was confronted by o formidable conspiracy 
of his three sons, in alliance with the kings 
of France and Scotland. In return for his 
aid the younger Henry granted William the 
earldom of Northumberland, and his brother 
David that of Cambridge. William at once 
attempted to take possession of the coveted 
earldom. Ile wasted the English borders, 
but failed in the sicges of Werk and Carlisle, 
Richard de Lucy {q. v.], the English jus- 
ticiar, retaliated by a raid on southern Scot- 
land, and succeeded in obtaining a truce, 
which was renewed till the close of Lent 
7d, This enabled him to send a reinforee- 
ment to the south of England, where David, 
earl of Hanae was assisting Robert de 
Beaumont, earl! of Leicester (d. 1190) wh 
against Henry. On the expiry of Lent Wil- 
liam invaded Northumberland, wasting the 
country round Alnwick, which was bis head- 

uatters, ‘The Yorkshire barons, led by 

tanulf de Glanville fa. y.], came to the 
rescue of Northumberland, and on 18 July, 
while riding with a smell band of followers 
neat Alnwick, William was taken prisoner. 
On 81 July he was brought to Hac at 
Northompton, tied, it is said, under o horse’s 
belly. THe was confined for a time in Rich- 
mond Castile, but-was soon removed toFalaise 
in Normandy. There, on 8 Dec, 1174, he 
agreed, as the price of his release, to the 
ignominious treaty of Falaise. 

Its terms were: (1) William became liege- 
man of Henry against every man for all his 
Jands, and took an oath of fealty to him 
os his liege lord and to his son Henry. 
(2) The bishops, abbots, and clergy of Scot- 
land were to tale the oath of fealty in like 
manner. (8) William, his brother David, 
and his barons agreed that the church of 
Scotland should he subject to the church of 
England, as in the days of his predecessors 
the kings of England. (4) The barons and 
other men of Scotland were to do hom 
and fealty to lenry and his son. (5) The 
castles of Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, 
and Stirling were to be delivered as pledges, 
and certain nobles and their heirs os hostages. 
®) ‘When the castles had been delivered, 

William and David were to be liberated, 
The nobles not present when the trenty wes 
made were to agree to the same terms, and 
those present promised to aasure their doing 
so. The bishops, earls, and barons pro- 
mised, if William receded from the terms 
of the treaty, they would side with Henry 
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and his son against him. Tho subj in 

of Scotland was never so clearly state] in 

words, and the terms contrast strongly with 

aio and subsequent cases of ambignons 
omage. 

Next year, on 10 or 17 Ang, 1175, a 
treaty of Falaise was confirmed at Yor, 
and William, with the Scottish barons an] 
clergy, did homage to Henry. But at the 
council of Northampton in January 1174 
held by Cardinal Petreleonis, the papal 
legate, the Scottish prelates, relying on the 
terms of the treaty by which the Beata 
church was only bound to acknowledges tl, 
same subjection in the English ‘as it lad 
heen wont to acknowledge in the daysf 
Henry’s predecessors,’ and taking advantage 
of the rival claims of the sees of Canterbury 
and York, declined to submit to aither of 
the English archbishops as their superior 
and Henry permitted them to depart with. 
out requiring their submission. The pope, 
AlexanderITT, supported the Scottish bishops, 
and in answer to a letter—extorted or 
sibly forged—from William, in which ha 
asked the pope to recognise the supremscy 
of York, wrote to the Scottish bishops on 
80 July 1176 forbidding them to do 
(Hannay and Srunss, Councils, ii, 245), 

In 1178 William founded the abbey of 
Arbroath for Ty senienain Benedictines from 
Kelso, whose abbot surrendered all claim of 
jurisdiction over the new abbey, but its con- 
secration was delayod till 1197, It was 
dedicated to St. Thomas & Becket, whom 
William bad mown when at the court of 
Henry at the commencement of his reign, 
and who had been specially commended to 
William by Pope Aloxander IIL (Materia 
for History of Becket, Rolls Ser., y. 243), 
and, although William’s conflict with the 
pops shows he did not accept the high- 
church doctrine of Becket, thea dedication 
ean hardly have been intended otherwisa 
than as a side-blow at Ilenry IT. Arbroath 
was his only personal foundation, and there, 
as was natural, he was buried. Before his 
death he had enriched it with thirty-three 

vish churches, lands from the Forth to the 

ess, and the custody of the Brecbenuach, 
the sacred banner of St. Columba, Arbroath 
became one of the richest monastories in 
Scotland. Its association with the great 
Scottish saint and the great English martyr 
undoubtedly had political as well as te 
ligious motives. 

About this time began the contest be- 
tween William ond the pope as to the see 
of St. Andrews. It was a step towards 
the oa severance of the church of 
Scotland from the church of England and 
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ita comparative independence even of the 
claims of tome. On the death of Bishop 
Richard [see Ricwanp, d. 11777), John the 
Scot, an Englishman of great learning and 
archdeacon of St. Andrews, was elected 
bishop by the chapter; but William, desiring 
the promotion of his own chaplain Hugh, 
obtained Hugh’s consecration 2s bishop. 
John appealed in person to Alexander OL, 
who sent him back to Scotland with a legate 
Alexis, a Roman subdeacon. <A council at 
Holyrood held in 1180 annulled the appoint- 
ment of Hugh and confirmed the election of 
John, who was consecrated at Holyrood by 
his uncle Matthew, bishop of Aberdeen, on 
Trinity Sunday 1180, ‘William retaliated by 
banishing John, the bishop of Aberdeen, and 
their adherents, and put Hugh in possession 
of the see. John returned to Rome, and the 
ape granted the archbishop of York [see 
RogER, @, 1181] legatine powers to excom- 
municate William and place Scotland under 
interdict, but John is said to have intervened 
and prevented their execution, In the fol- 
lowing year (1181) William of St. Carilef 
[see Cantor], bishop of Durham, failed in 
a personal interview with the Scots king to 
effect 2 compromise, and the pope issued a 
mandate to the king to install John within 
twenty days under pain of excommunication. 
Henry 1, according to Hoveden, now inter- 
osed, and William, who visited Henry in 
Normandy, became reconciled to the bisho 
of Aberdeen and to Bishop John, and offei 
to consent to John being appointed to any 
vacant bishopric; but the pope was not 
satisfied, and the archbishop of York ex- 
communicated William and placed his king- 
dom under interdict, Fortunately for Scot- 
Jand, Alexander ITI died before the close of 
the year, and his successor, Lucius 111, ac- 
cepted the compromise Alexander had re- 
fused, In 1183 John was appointed bishop 
of Dunkeld. Hugh received from the po 
the see of St. Andrews and William the 
folden Rose, the annual gift of the pope to 
the monarch who showed himself the most 
dutiful son of the church. But the dispute 
ag to St. Andrews was not yet over. {il- 
liam again quarrelled with Bishop John, and 
Lucius IIT summoned both Bishop John and 
Bishop Hugh to Rome. Jobim obeyed, but 
Hugh refused to come, and in 1188 was 
suspended for contumacy from his see b 
Clement ITI, the successor of Lucius 
At last a settlement was effected by which 
John secured the see of Dunkeld and the 
revenues due to him before his consecration; 
and Hugh, who surrendered the see of St. 
Andrews into the hands of the pope, racaived 
it back from him, and went to Rome to be 
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absolved of his contumaey. He died there 
of the pestilence in August 1189, 

In April 1189 William's kinsman Roger, 
second son of the Earl of Leicester, was ap- 
peikied bishop of St. Andrews by the king, 

ohn being present and ‘not contradicting,’ 
but his consecration was delayed till Lent 
1198. This long conflict was even yet not 
entirely wound up. It seems cleat, how- 
ever, that William had substantially gained 
his point so far as independence of the 
church of England was concerned, and a 
bull of Clement TIT on 18 March 1188 
signalised his triumph by declaring that the 
church of Scotland was rectly subject only 
to the see of Rome; that no one except the 
pope ora legate @ lutere should pronounce 
excommunication or interdict against Scot- 
land, and that no one should hold the office 
of legate except a Scottish subject or a depute 
a latere corporis sut of the pope. This bull 
was afterwards confirmed by Celestine III 
and subsequent popes. The independence 
of the nine Scottish bishoprics from any 
claim to jurisdiction by the English sees of 
York or Canterbury was expressly recog- 
nised, Galloway alone was left a suffragan 
of the see of York, 

The independence of the church was 
speedily followed by tha restoration of the 
independence of the kingdom, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, having succeeded to the English 
crown on the death of Henry IT on 6 July, 
surrendered by the treaty of Canterbury on 
5 Dec. 1189 all claims to the superiority of 
Scotland. The consideration for this treaty 
was the payment of ten thousand merks, 
equivalent to 100,0002 of present value, 
which Richard urgently required for his 
projected crusade. By the terms of this 
treaty Richard (1) restored to William, king 
of Scots, his castles of Roxburghand Berwick, 
Negotiations for their restoration had been 
opened the year before his death by Henry, 
but he made it a condition that Scotlan 
should psy a subsidy of a tenth for the 
crusade, and the barons and clergy refused 
to accept the condition. (2) He freed Wil- 
liam from all obligations which Henry had 
‘extorted from him by means of his ca 
tivity,’ with a salvo of his right to all his 
brother Malcolm had performed to former 
English kings for his lands in England; in 
other words, he renounced the treaty of 
Falaise, (3) The marches of Scotland were 
restored as they had been before William's 
capture. (4) Richard restored to William 
the earldom of Huntingdon, and all other 
feus to which he had right in England; and 
(5) delivered up all evidences he had of 
homage paid to Henry by the barons and 
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clergy of Scotland. The raising of the ten 
thousand merke treated as the ransom of 
William was eiflected by aid of the prelates 
and barons in an assembly at Edinburgh in 
3190, which is one of the steps in the history 
of the rise of the Scottish parliament. 

In his controversy with the pope and in 
taking advantage of the necessity of Richard 
Cour de Lion, William had shown himself 
an able diplomatist. He did so also in that 
favourite subject for medieval diplomacy— 
royal matrimony. Ju 1184 William had 
made proposals of marriage with his cousin 
Matildis, daughter of Otho, the duke of 
Saxony, and granddaughter of Henry IT. 
Henry agreed, but the pope, Lucius I, re- 
fused the necessary dispensation. Two years 
later Henry offered him the hand of his 
cousin Ermengarde, daughter of the Viscount 
of Beaumont, and, the offer having been 
accepted, their marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp at Woodstock in September 
1186. Besides her personal dowry of 1000. 
a year and the services of forty knights, the 
castle of Edinburgh was restored to Scot- 
Jand as an inducement to the marriage. By 
this English connection and the renuncia- 
tion of the Scottish homage by Richard 
Cosur de Lion peace between England and 
Scotland was secured for a century. 

prety ie the later years of Henry IT 
William had begun to use the opportunit: 
which more amicable relations with Englan 
gave him to subdue his rebellious ontlying 
provinces, and to extend the settled boun- 
daries of the Scottish kingdom. In Galloway 
the death on 1 Jan. 11865 of Gilbert, who had 
maintained eerrs independence both of 
England and Scotland, led to oa disputed 
succession, and Gilbert's nephew Roland, 
the son of Uchtred, whom Gilbert had mur- 
dered, acquired the lordship, Roland had 
married a daughter of Richard de Morville 
q- ¥.}, constable of Scotland, and was 
favoured by William. Honry IT required 
William to bring Roland to the English 
court, where in 1186 he took the oath of 
fealty, and gave his sons as hostages that he 
would abide the decision of that court as to 
the claim of his cousin Duncan, the son of 
Gilbert, to the lordship of Galloway. The 
claim dors not seem to have been pressed, 
and on Henry's death in 1189 William gave 
the earldom of Carrick, then part of Gallo- 
way, to Duncan on hia ceding the lordship 
of the remainder to Roland, thus securing 
two vassals and dividing the rebellious pro- 
vince, 

In 1187 William turned his attention to 
the north, where six ys before Donald 
Bane, commonly called MacWilliam, who 
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based his claims on his descent from Mal, 
colm Canmore [q. ¥.], had raised a formidaiy. 
rebellion and wassupported by many northy 
nobles in Moravia, the modern shires of ne 
verness, Elgin, and Banff. Te had sein 
Ross and wasted Moray. In the summer 
1187 William advanced with @ large fon, 
to Inverness. Ha wisely included in it tha 
Galwogians under their chief Roland thu 
bringing the Oelts of the south to op 3 
Celts of the north. In the battle of 81 Ju, 
at the Muir of Mamgarvy on the Umpe 
Spey, probably in Badenoch, MecWilkan 
was defeated and slain. His death put a 
end to the revolt, and no general highland 
rising took place during William's reign 
until towards its close Guthred, a son af 
MacWilliam, made a raid from Ireland iy 
the winter of 1211, He was defeated in the 
following spring by the Earl of Atholl and 
William Comyn, earl of Buchan, who hed 
been given the command of four thousand 
men detached from William’s own fore 
Tle returned in the spring of 1212, and wag 
finally betrayed by his followers and lan 
by the Earl of Buchan in June of that year, 
So completely were the Moray highlands 
subdued that William was able to advance 
further north and make Caithness, which 
then included Sutherland, subject to the 
Scottish crown. Earl Harald, son of Maddad, 
earl of Atholl, and grandnephew of Maleolm 
Qunmore, had become sole earl of Orkney, 
including the Shetlands and Onithness, in 
1158, by the death of his co-earl Earl Rogn- 
wald, He held the islands under the king 
of Norway and Onithness under the king of 
Scotland, but his vassalage to either was con- 
stantly disputed and almost nominal. After 
losing the Shetlands owing to his participa 
tion in a dispute about the Noreragina thrses 
he in 1196 invaded Moray. "William went 
with a great force seen him and recovered 
Moray. Yarald took to his ships, and Wil- 
Jiam destroyed his castle at Thurso, The 
wind drove Harald back to Caithness; he 
threw himeelf on the mercy of William, who 
allowed him to retain half of Caithness on 
condition of his giving his son Thorfin as a 
hostage; he conferred the other half on 
Harald Ungi, a rival claimant to both earl 
doms. Eventually, on Marl Tarald’s rofus- 
ing the conditions imposed by the Scots king, 
‘William sold Caithness to Reginald, son of 
Somerled, king of Man. Reginald overran 
Caithness, but was defeated by Harald, In 
1202 William again invaded Caithness, and 
Harald was forced to sue for pence, which 
‘was granted on condition of his paying every 
fourth penny of his dues to the Scottish 
king, amounting to a tribute of two thousand 
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silver merks, Four years later Iarald died, 
and was succeeded by three sons. David 
and John divided the Caithness possessions 
of their father. William had once more in 
the year of his death to male an expedition 
against this unruly province, but John, who 
was then sole earl, submitted to him, and 
ave his daughter and heiress as a hostage. 

Among the early Scottish kings William 
was the chief founder of burghs, Almost 
all the chief towns of modern Scotland, 
with the exception of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and the bishop's burgh of Glasgow, 
trace their erection or the grant of privileges 
tohisreign, Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Mont- 
rose, Elgin, Forres, Kintore, Banff, Nairn, 
Inverness, Lanark, Rutherglen, the ancient 
rival of Glasgow, Ayr, and Dumfries received 
charters granting always privileges of trade, 
and generally the a to common as well 
as burgess lands. ‘To Aberdeen, originally 
a bishop's burgh, and to all his burgesses in 
Moray and north of the Mount, William is 
supposed, on the evidence of a single char- 
ter, which appears never to have been acted 
on, to have granted a ‘ free anse’ in imitation 
of the Tlanseatic League, which might have 
led to 8 court of northern buryhs similar to 
the court of the four burghs in the south. 
The remarkable extension of the burghal 
apirit points unmistakably to the growth of 
trade, and to the wise policy that led the 
king to rely on the chief centres of trade for 

ecuniary aid, and before long created the 
third estate of therealm. The first-fruita of 
this system were gathered when at the parlia- 
ment of Stirling the burghs granted William 
an aid of six thousand merks, Under the 
disguise of feudal forms their creation was 
the first step in the overthrow of the feudal 
system in Scotland. 

William was « vigorous legislator, and 
though only fone of his laws remain, 
they show the character of his legislation. 
With few exceptions, which deal with the 
regulation of trade, the laws made relate to 
eriminal law, its better enforcement through 
the king's officars, and the gradual substitu- 
tion of Norman feudal for the older Celtic 
customs. The king appears in them, as do 
many of his predecessors and successors, in 
the character of the protector of the labourers 
of the ground againat the oppression of the 
nobles. It was specially provided that equal 
justice was to be done to poor and rich, to re- 
isiuamen and husbandmen; and that barons 
and others when travellingshould not quarter 
themselves on the country, but pay their way; 
nor when at home were they to live off their 
tenants’ lands, but from the produce of their 
own lands, their renta and dues. 
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William was not uniformly supported 
by the church, and in the early period of 
hia reign was even described _asits oppressor. 
But after his death the Scottish ecclesiastical 
chroniclers, Wynton, Fordun, and Bower, 
united in praising him as a great king and a 
good man. A certain stringency and sus- 
Picion in the law with reference to prie-ts 
pea reflects his quarrel with the pope. 

ome laws or decisions in particnlar cast» 
Pn as precedents with regard to the 

alwegians show that William made a com- 
Promise as to their old custom of purgation, 
of which they were allowed an option in 
lieu of the new Norman law of trial by jury, 
but he insisted that the king's writ should 
run in Galloway and be enforced by the local 
officers (sergeants or mairs) under severe 
penalties, 

The relations of William with England 
after the accession of Richard I may be 
briefly told. In 1192 he contributed two 
thousand merks towards Richard's ransom, 
and remained his friend till his death, al- 
though Richard, like Henry, steadily refused 
to restore the three soni counties to 
Scotland, or even Northumberland, for which 
William offered fifteen thousand merks. In 
1195 a proposal was started that William 
should marry his eldest dengue to Othu 
(afterwards the Emperor Utho IV), son of 
Henry, duke of Suxony; Otho’s mother waa 
Matilde, daughter of Henry II, and he was 
thus nephew of Richard, who was to make 
him his heir. The Scottish barons, however, 
objected; nor was a meeting at York between 
William and Hubert Walter {see Huserr], 
the archbishop of Canterbury, when the 
project was so far modified that William 
was to cede Lothian and Richard Northum- 
berland and Durham to Otho, more success- 
ful. The Scottish queen waa now pregnant, 
and William preferred to wait for his own 
heir. Soon alter the coronation of King 
John in 1199 William sent ambassadors to 
demand restitution of the northern counties, 
John replied thet if William would come in 
person he would ‘do him right in this and 
all his demands,’ and sent the bishop of Dur- 
ham [see Paixir, d. 1208] to conduct him 
to Nottingham, where they were to meat un 
Whit-Sunday. William declinedtocomeand 
threatened war, Jobn then placed the north- 
ern counties under the charge of William 
d’Estutville and went to Normandy. William 
collected an army, but warned, it was said, 
by avision at Dunfermline, dismissed it with- 
ont entering England. He declined again to 
meet John at York in Lent 1200, and nego- 
tiated with Philip of France for the marriage 
of his son with a French heiress, Alarmed 
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at this, John sent in the end of October the 
bishop of Durham and several nobles with 
letters of safe conduct, and William at last 
consented to meet the English king at Lin- 
eoln on 22 Nov. 1200. He did homage to 
John, ‘saving his own rights,’ and renewed 
his demand for the northern counties as part 
of these. . 
John promised to give his reply on Whit- 
Sunday TDol, but instead of complying with 
the demand, which was not to be expected, 
he began the erection of a border fortress at 
ereedmouth, on the English side of the 
river, which William twice destroyed. A 
personal conference at Norham, which passed 
without result, is mentioned by Fordun as 
having taken place in 1208; but it is difficult 
to fit in this interview with John’s known 
movements during 1208-4, A state of armed 
neutrality represented the position of the two 
countries till 1209, “William was too much 
occupied with the affairs of his own kingdom, 
John with the French wat and his contest 
with the pope, for open hostilities. In August 
1209 John advanced with a large army to 
Norham, and William led his forces to Ber- 
wick ; but neither the Scottish nor the Eng- 
lish barons were inclined to fight, and peace 
was made. John engaged not to rebuild 
Tweedmouth; William agreed to pay fifteen 
thousand. merks, gave hostages, and delivered 
his daughters Margaret.and Isabella, forwhom 
John promised to find suitable husbands. Ac- 
cording to the Scottish chroniclers the elder 
was to be married to the heir to the English 
crown, but this is not stated in the English 
accounts of the treaty, and was expressly 
denied by Hubert de Burgh [q. v.], who mar- 
ried Margaret efter the death of King John. 
‘William and John met at Durham in Fe- 
bruary 1212, and afterwardsat Norham,where 
Queen Ermengarde is said to have assisted in 
negotiating peace. The dates of the treaty as 
given by Fordun and the ‘Patent Rolls’ do 
not afford materials for checking it, but 
the treaty was made immediately before 
the visit of Prince Alexander to London, in 
the spring of 1212. It was agreed that on 
the death of either king the other should su 
port his heir, and William granted John the 
marriage of his son Alexander within a period 
of six years, provided the marriage was not a 
disparagement; to the son of a Scottish king. 
Both William and Alexander took an oath 
of fealty to Henry, the son of John. Alexan- 
der, the ieee of William,did homage 
at Alnwick for the English fiefs which his 
futher resigned to him [see ALExaNDnR IT]. 
Tt is not clear why William yielded 50 
much to John, whose throne was already 
beginning to totter. Something was no 
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doubt due to his age and infirmity, Poss 
too, his English wife, a cousin of John, te, 
have exercised some influence over har 
husband, and she may not unnatural} ie 
preferred English marriages for her Set 
ters, But the granting of the marriage of hy 
son Alexander to John is not easy to eyphi 
and appears more favourable to the view that 
he acknowledged John as his superior, no 
only for his English fiefs, but for his kingdom, 
than many other matters which haya been 
pressed into its support. Bishop Stubbs i. 
elines to adopt it, and points to numerous at. 
tendances of ‘William at the English com 
from 1176 to 1186, and his meeting Richart 
at Canterbury in 1189, But, on the othe 
hand, the treaty of Conterbur expressly rm. 
lieved him from the treaty of Whig ele 
onl poms he paid to John was at Lincoln 
in 1200, when his own right was specially 
saved. The homage of Prince Alevonde 
for the English fiefs appears to have been 
ee devised to solve the question on the 
cottish side, as, according to Fordun, it was 
stipulated that the homage should be paid 
in fature always by the heir-apparent, and 
not by the king, which would have prevented 
any ambiguity as to its nature (of, Stony, 
Constitutional History, i, 656 n. 

‘William died atStirling on 4 Dec. 1214, and 
was buried at Arbroath. His aon was crowned 
at Scone on the following day, a celeri 
which shows that his death must have antici 

ated. He had two bastards, Robert and 

enry, and several illegitimate daughters, 
whom he married to Norman nobles settled 
in Scotland, Tis legitimate daughter, Mar. 
garet, was married by Henry III to Hubert 
de Burgh, earl of Kent [q. v.] and justiciar 
of England; and Isnbella to Roger Bigoi, 
fourth earl of Borne | Ved 

Little ia known o' WWiltiom’s Personal 
character, much of his character as a ruler 
and his public acts, We secured tha free 
dom of the Scottish church from dependence 
on any English bishop, and its liberties from 
the aggression of the see of Rome, Ha freed 
the Scottish kingdom, though not 80 de 
cisively, from the vassalage to the English 
king, which had heon the result of his cop- 
ture at Alnwick. Hoe extended the ac- 
knowledged boundaries of the seistigg ee 
dom, both in the south and north, thoug 
he failed to recover the northern English 
earldoms. He improved ihe law, and by 
founding so many burghs took an important 
step towards the development of the con- 
stitution, Till old age overtook him he did 
not shrink from military expeditions, which, 
except in his mishap at Alnwick, were 
usually successful, But the more his his 
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tory ix studied, the more doubtful it appears 
whether the name of the Lyon may not 
have neen dus to the accident of his adopting 
it in his arms rather than to any special 
skill or prowess in war. ‘Wisdom in policy 
rath.r than military genius or personal 
bravery appears to have been his leading 
characteristic. 

[The long life of William the Lyon, which 
deserves a separite monograph, can only be 
understood by piecing together Scottish, English, 
Roman, and Scandinavian sources, Fordun and 
Bower's Scotichronicon is the best Scottish 
authority. Wyntoun is brief, Something may 
be gleaned from the Chronicle of Melrose and. 
Lanercost, and the Vetus Registram of Arbroath. 
The assises or Inwa and the assemblies, scarcely 
yet parliaments, of William, and soveral im- 
portant charters are in Act, Parl. Scot. (Record 
cd.) vol. i. The English chroniclers Langtoft, 
Hoveden, and the so-called Benedictus .ibbas, 
are contemporary, and valuable for the relations 
between William and the English king. The 
conflict as to the sea of St. Andrews is in 
the Papal Reeords collected in Stubbs and 
Fiaddah’s Councils, vol. ii, The conquest of 
Caithness is given by Fordun, and more fully 
by Bower, but their accounts require to Le sup- 

emented by that in the Orkney Saga (Juseph 
T adenson’s translation, pp, xxxix-xliy), and by 
Munck in his Norske Volks Tlistorie. Of modern 
writers, Huiles’s Annals and Robertson's Scotland 
under the Early Kings are the best. Till- 
Barton's account of William in his History of 
Scotland is unsatiafactory.] ZE. M 


WILLIAM ee) only son of 
Henry I, king of England and his first wife, 
Matilda of Scotland [q.v.], was born in 
1103, Edward the Confessor ia. v.] was 
said to have prophesied that ‘ England’s sor- 
rows shonid end when the green tree, 
severed by the space of three furlongs from 
ita stem, should be grafted in again and 
should bear flowers and fruit ;’ and the ful- 
filment of this prophecy was looked for in 
William, os the ‘ fruit’ of the promised ‘re- 
ingrafting’—in other words, as the offspring 
of & marriage which had restored tho old 
English blood royal to the throne in the per- 
son of his mother. Accordingly, Orderic 
gives to him, and him alone among the de- 
scendants of the Norman conqueror, the old 
English title of “Etheling,’ and says thet 
‘the English regarded him as lawful heir to 
the realm.’ In February 1118 he was he- 
trothed to Matilda, the infant daughter of 
Fulk V, count of Anjou. As his father's 
destined successor, he received the ho 

of the Norman barons in 1115, and that of 
the English witan on 19 or 20 March 1116. 
He went to Normandy again in May 1119, 
and was married to Matilds, at Lisieux, in 
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June, when Fulk settled upon the young 
ore the county of Maine, On 20 Aug. 
William was with his father at the battle of 
Brémule, commonly, but wrongly, called 
Brenneville [cee HunRy I); after the fight ho 
restored the captured horse of his cou:in, 
William ! the Clito, Duke Robert’s son [eee 
Ronmrt, Dexe or Norwanpr], in whose be- 
half the war against Henry had been under- 
taken by the French king, Louis VI. Early 
in 1120 Louis and Henry made pence, and 
Louis invested William with the duchy of 
Normandy. On the evening of 25 Nov. 
Henry and William sailed from Barfleur for 
England. The king's ship put to sea first; 
his son followed, with a train of gay young 
companions, in a fine new vessel called the 
‘White Ship, which had been built by one 
Thomas FitzStephen as a present for the 
king, but offered, at Tlenry’s request, to the 
wtheling instead, Pascengers, pilot, and 
crew had all alike been drinking and making 
merry, and were in no safe condition for a 
nocturnal voyage. They ran the ship on a 
well-kmown rock just outside the harbour’s 
mouth; her side was smashed; the etheling 
was put into a small boat and might have 
returned safe to land, but hearing his half- 
sister crying to him from the sinking ship, 
he insisted on returning to fetch her; then 
others overcrowded the boat, and it sank, 
Such was the tale told by the one survivor 
of the wreck. Ienry of Huntingdon in his 
‘ History’ charges ‘all, or almost all,’ the 
victims with the most shocking immorality; 
but in another work, where he is avowedly 
speaking more especially from the moralist’s 
point of view, he speaks of them in wholly 
different terms, ant, dilating on the charac- 
ter of William in particular, ascribes to him 
nothing worse than pride, love of pomp and 
splendour, and an eager anticipation of future 
greatness asking. The story that (William 
openly threatened to ‘yoke the English like 
oxen to the plough, if ever he should reign 
over them,’ rests upon no authority, 
[English Chronicle; Will. of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Regam; Eodmer's Historia Novorum; 
Heury of Huntingdon; Symeon of Durham; 
Gerv. Cant. (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Flor. Wig, (Engl, 
Hist, Soe.) ; Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. de I'Hist. de 
France) ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, vol. v.] 


o AN, 
‘WILLIAM, Doxpor Grovorsrur(1689- 
1700), [Seeunder Ayvz, 1005-171, queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland.] 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, Dux or Crn- 
BEREAND (1721-1766), military command- 
der, born on 15 April 1721 (0.S.) at Leicester 
Jfouse in Jondon, was the third son—thg 
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sacond son had died in infancy—of Gvorge II, 
then prince of Wales, by Caroline, daughter 
of John Frederic, margrave of Brandenburg- 
Anspach. On 27 May 1725, when the order of 
the Bath was revived, he was nominated first 
knight, and on 15 July 1726 he was created 
Baron of Alderney, Viscount Trematon, Earl 
of Kennington, Marquis of Berkhampstead, 
and Duke of Cumberland, Ife was made 
Imight of the Garter on 18 May 1730, and 
installed on 18 June. 

Gay's fables were ‘invented to amuse’ the 
oung duke in 1725-6, Jenkin Thomas 
hilipps [q. v.] was his tutor, and seems to 

have found him an apt pupil (see No.8 of his 
Easy and Eleyunt Latin Letters); Stephen 
Poyntz [y. v.] was governor and steward 
of his household, and he often stayed at 
Poyntz’s house at Midgham. William was 
the favourite of his parents, and they wished 
him to be lord high adimiral. He was there- 
fore educated for the navy, but his own tastes 
were military. In 1740, when Sir John 
Norris (1660 P-1749) (9; v.] was ordered to 
intercept the French and Spanish fleets, ‘ The 
Duke,’ as he was habitually called, even in 
the ‘Army List,’ joined the flagship as a 
volunteer, and served on board for some 
months, But the fleet was windbound in 
the Channel, and he made no further trial 
of a nuval career. 

An act of parliament had been passod on 
14 June 1739 empowering the king to settle 
on him an income of 15,0002. a year from 
the civil list. On 25 April 1740 he had 
‘been made colonel of the Coldstream guards, 
and on 18 Feb. 1741-2 he was transferred 
to the Ist guards. When he camo of age, 
on 15 April 1742, he took his seat in the 
Houre of Lords, and on 17 May he was 
sworn of the privy council. On 81 Dec. he 
was promoted major-general. 

In April 17-483 he accompanied the king to 
Henover, and in June they jained the allied 
army on the Main. At the battle of Det- 
tingen. he was on the left of the first line of 
infantry, and, as Wolfe wrote, he ‘ behaved 
as bravely as man could do. He had a 
musket-ball through the calf of his leg.... 
He gave his orders with a great deal of 
calmness, and seemed quite unconcerned’ 
(Wrieut, p. 46). When the surgeon was 
about to dress his wound, the duke told him 
to attend first to a French officer near him 
whose wound was more serious, and who 
was more likely to be neglected. He was 
promoted lieutenant-general on 28 June. 

Early in 1745 it was rie that he 
should marry e deformed Danish princess. 
He was very unwilling, and consulted Lord 
Orford (Sir Robert Walpole), by whose ad- 
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ye 
vice he gave his consent on condition of ye. 
ceiving an a and immediate establish 
ment. As Walpole foresaw, the project was 
dropped (teminiscences of Horace Walpole 
Letters, vol. i. pe exxxyii), : 

He had asked leave to serve in the cam. 
paign of 1744 in any eapoity, but his re. 
aut was rather shurply refused. When 

eneral George Wade [q. v.] resigned the 
command of the British troops at the and of 
that year, the king wished to appoint John 
Dalrymple, second earl of Stair |q.v.}; bus 
Stair refused to serve under Marshal Kinigs. 
egg, who was to represent Austria, The in- 
convenience of co-ordinate commands had 
been abundantly shown; and by Chester. 
field’s dexterity at the Hague it was even- 
tually arranged that the duke should hays 
the honorary command of all the allied forces 
in the Netherlands, with Konigsegg adlatus 
(Trevor Papers, pp. 109 &e.) On 7 March 
1744-f he was made captain-general of thy 
British land forces at home and in the field, 
an office dormant since Marlborough’s time, 
He left England on 6 April, and, after visit. 
ing the Hague, arrived wt Brussels and ay 
sumed command on the 10th (21st N.S.) 

A week later news came that the French 
army under Marshol Saxe had invested 
Tournay, and on the 30th the allied army ad- 
vanced to raise the siege. Its nominal 
strength was over fifty thousand men, its 
effective strength about forty-three thousand, 
On 9 May, having taken ten days to murch 
less than fifty miles, it found the French 
army drawn up in its front at Fontenoy, 
four miles east of Tournay. On the day 
before the duke had written: ‘I cannot 
bring myself to believe the enemy will wait 
for us... . I cannot come at any certain 
knowledge of the enemy’s number; but I 
have concurring information that the body 
on this side the Schelde does not exceed 
thirty-one battalions or thirty-twosquadrons’ 
(Foreign Office Papers), His information 
was bad. ‘The whole French army consisted 
of 106 battalions and 162 squadrons, and of 
these 60 battalions and 110 squadrons, or 
about forty-seven thousand men, tool part 
in the battle of Fontenoy, fought on 11 May, 

It has been commonly said that Konigsege 
was against attacking the French in their 
prepared position; ‘but the ardent courage 
of the Duke of Cumberland and the conti- 
dence of the English would take no advice’ 
(Espaenao, i, 59), The despatches show 
thet this was not the case; the allied generals 
were unanimous for attack (Znglish Histo- 
rical Review, xii. 528). In the battle the 
duke was far from being a mere titular chief, 
On the contrary, he tried ta da too much 


William 
see eee 
¢He sow and examined, and gave his orders 
with the utmost calmness and precision; but 
his ardour for the great end he was pursuing 
carried him to all places where there was any- 
thing to be done, that he might push the 
execution of it, and by his example support 
his orders.’ So wrote his secretary, Sir 
Everard Fawkener (Loreiyn Office Payers). 
le was on the field before U a.u., inquiring 
of Brigadier Ingoldsby why his orders for 
the capture of a redoubt had not been exe- 
cuted, and giving fresh verbal orders, as to 
the tenor of which he and Ingoldsby after- 
wards differed. He insisted on accompany- 
ing the British and Hanoverian infuntry in 
their attack upon the French centre between 
this redoubt and Fontenoy, and remained 
sith them throughout, Philip Yorke, whose 
brother was his aide-de-camp, wrote: ‘He 
was the whole day in the thickest of the 
fire, When he saw the ranks breaking, he 
rode up and encouraged the soldiers in the 
most moving and expressive terms; called 
them countrymen; that it was his highest 
glory to be at their head; that he scorned to 
expose them to more danger than he would 
bein himself; put them in mind of Blenheim 
and Hamillies: in short, I am convinced his 
presence and intrepidity greatly contributed 
to our coming off so well’ (Coxs, i, 236). 
John (afterwards Earl) Ligonier av} ina 
letter to the British minister at the Hague, 
said: ‘ Ou je suis fort trompé ou il se forme lit 
un grand capitaine’(Zrevor Papers, p. 113). 

The allied army fell back on Ath, and 
made no further attempt to relieve Tournay. 
The British blamed the Dutch for their de- 
feat, and their respective commanders were 
at variance, Cumberland being most con- 
cerned about the protection of Mlunders, and 
Waldeck about the places of Hainault. 
Saxe, as soon as be was master of Tournay, 
took advantage of this divergence. He 
threatened Mona, and at the same time sent 
‘Liwendahl to surprise Ghent, It was taken 
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Netherlands, arrived in the Thames. The 
rest of the infantry and most of the cavalry 
followed later, and the duke himself reached 
London on 18 Oct. 

At the end of October an army of four- 
teen thousand men was formed at New- 
castle under Wade; but this included sit 
thousand Dutch troops, which had capitu- 
lated at Tournay and elsewhere, and which, 
on account of French remonstrances, were 
not allowed to serve in the field. In the 
middle of November, when the rebel army 
had entered England by the west coust, a 
second army was formed in Staffordshire 
under Ligonier. He fell ill; the duke was 
allowed to take his place, und arrived ot 
Lichfield on 28 Nov. He had nominally 
10,500 foot and 2,200 horse, really about 
two-thirds of those numbers (BLaIxIE, p. 
94). They were distributed between Tam- 
worth and Staiford, with a vanguard at 
Neweastle-nnder-Lyne. It was uncertain 
whether the rebels, who were then close to 
Manchester, would make for Wales or for 
London, and, though their number was 
harely five thousand, their movements were 
quicker than tho-e of the English. 

On 8 Dee. the duke advanced to Stone, 
hoping to full in with them; but there he 
learnt that they had = him the slip, and 
were marching on Derby, which they reached 
next day. He hurried back to Staiford, and 
thence to Coventry, to intercept them; but 
on the 7th news reached him that they had 
begun their retreat. He mounted a thou- 
sand foot soldiers on horses of the country, 
and set out in pursuit with them and with 
his cavalry. On the 13th he was joined at 
Preston by Oglethorpe, who hed been de- 
tached by Wade with three regiments of horse, 
It was not till the 18th that he snecveded in 
overtaking the rebel army near Peurith, 
There was a sharp action with its reur- 
guard at Clifton, but the attempt to cut it 
off failed. As a contemporary ballad put 


on 10 July, and the allied army, now only | it: 


half the strength of the French, retreated 
behind Brussels. Saxe was left to complete 
the conquest of Flanders without interrup- 
tion, and by the middle of October ha had 
done this, had taken Ath, and had placed 
his troops in winter quarters, 

By that time the British troops were 
faded elsewhere. The defeat of Fontenoy 
and the call for reinforcements from Hng- 
land had helped to decide Charles Edward 
to make his venture in the highlands. He 
had landed on 25 July (0.5.), and on 21 Sept, 
he had routed Sir John Cope [q. v.] at Pres- 
tonpans. Three days afterwards ten batta- 
lions of British infantry, recalled from the 


it 

‘Then the foot got on horseback, the news give 
account, 

Bat. that would not do, so the horsemen dis. 
mount, 

A fleree fight then ensu'd by a sort of owl- 
light, ; 

Where none got the day, becanse it, was night. 

(Arms and the Man, 1746, The different 

accounts of the action at Clifton have been 

carefully collected and compared by Chan- 

cellor Ferguson in the Transactions of the 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 

and Archeoloyical Society, 1889, pp. 186- 


228). 
On the 20th the rebels re-entered oe 
as 
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land, the garrison they had left in Carlisle 
surrendered on the 80th, and on 2 Jan. the 
duke set out for London, where it was at 
that time believed that a French invasion 
from Dunkirk was imminent. It was left to 
Wade's army, or rather to the English part 
of it, now under Hawley's command, to 
follow up the rebels, whose numbers 

been raised by reinforcements to nine thou~ 
sand. They had undertaken the siege of 
Stirling Castle. Hawley marched fiom 
Edinburgh to raise the siege, and on 17 Jan. 
was beaten at Falkirk [see Hw toy, Heyrt ]. 

The duke was at once sent north to re- 
place him, On the 28th Horace Walpole 
wrote: ‘The great dependence is upon the 
duke; the solilters adore him, and with rea- 
son; he has a lion’s courage, vast vigilance 
and activity, and, Iam told, great military 

mius’ (Letters, li, 4). Te reached Edin- 
ak on the 80th, and neat day the army, 
somewhat reinforced, was again on the 
march for Stirlmg. The rebels did not wait 
for him, Charles Edward was forced, much 
against his will, to raise the siege and retire 
to the highlands. The duke entered Stirling 
on 2 Feb, and Perth on the Gth. On the 
8th a corps of five thousand Hessians, sent 
to replace the Dutch troops, arrived at 
Leith. They were placed at Perth and 
Stirling ta guard the southern issues from 
the highlands; and on the 20th the dule eet 
out with his army for Aberdeen, which he 
yeached on the 28th. On his way he issued 
a proclamation at Montrose on the 24th, 
summoning all concerned in the rebellion 
to submit and deliver up their arms. 

The army remained nearly six weeks at 
Aberdeen, inactive except for outpost affairs, 
but collecting supplies. At length the 
weather allowed it, on 8 April, to move on 
Inverness, The Spey was passed on the 
12th, and on the 15th, the duke’s birthday, 
there was a day's halt at Naim. The rebel 
army was assembled on Drumossie Moor, 
near Culloden House, five miles east of In- 
verness; and its leaders seized the opportu- 
nity for a night surprise. But the march 
took longer than they expected, the attempt 
was abandoned, and the rebels returned to 
their position on the moor, weary and dis- 
heartened. The English soon followed them, 
and about 1 p.a. on 16 April the battle of 
Culloden began. 

The duke’s army consisted of three regi- 
ments of horse, fifteen battalions of foot 
(eight of which had fought at Fontenoy), 
and about fifteen hundred highlanders, in all 
about 8,800 men with eighteen guns (Scots 
Magazine, 1746, p. 216). The force was 


little larger than at Falkirk, byt it was much I 
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better handled. Heviey hed attacked with 
his cavalry, which was driven back upon his 
foot; the duke used his cavalry to cover his 
own flanks and threaten those of the enemy, 
Hawley had left his ane behind; the duke's 

uns were distributed by pairs between tha 
infantry battalions, and their fire so galled 
the highlanders as to provoke them to charge 
piecemeal without waiting for orders, Bat. 
talions opportunely brought up from the 
second line and reserve prolonged the first 
line, and took the highlanders in flank as 
they charged. This time the English in. 
fantry had the wind et their backs, and the 
men had been told each to use his bayonet, 
in hand-to-hond fighting, not against his 
own assailant, who could parry it with hig 
target, but against tho assailant of his right. 
hand man, 

According to Patullo, the muster-master 
of the rehel army, it numbered above eight 
thousand on the rolls, but there were so 
many absentees that it was not possible to 
bring five thousand to the field (Iloxy, p, 
338). Lord George Murray (1700-1760) 
[q. v.] reckoned it as not above seven thou- 
sand fighting men, of whom only 150 were 
horse. The right ae and centre of the 
highlanders charged first, and had some 
success, They broke through the interval 
between the two regiments on the left of 
the first line, capturing the two guns thera 
for a time, and killing or wounding 207 men 
in those two regimenta, But they were 
repulsed by the second line, and scattered 
hy the dragoons, ‘The left wing did not 
attack the enemy, at Jenst did not go in 
sword in hand, sae they would be 
flanked by a regiment of foot and some 
horse which the enemy brought up at that 
time’ (Lockhart Papers, p. 581. The letter 
is unsigned, but was written by Lord George 
Murray, see Athole MSS, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. viii. 74, and Tlomn, p. 319), 
The discontent of the Macdonalds at being 
placed on the left may have cooled their 
ardour, but that they ‘stood moody, motion- 
less, and irresolute to fight’ (StawioPZ, ui, 
306) is contradicted by scveral witnesses, 
‘The duke himself wrote: ‘Upon the right, 
where I had placed myself, imagining the 
geatees push would be there, they came 

own. three several times within a hundred 

ards of our men, firing their pistols and 

randishing their swords, but the Royals 
and Pulteney’s hardly took their firelocks 
from their shoulders, so that after those 
faint attempts they made off’ ( Weston 
Papers, p. 448; ef. Joxntstoxs, pp. 144, 169, 
and Maxvwell’s narrative). 

The battle was decided jn less than half 
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an hour. One part of the beaten army fled! genuine, they referred to the heat of action. 
west to Inverness, pursued and mercilessly | To use them next day as a meuns of rousing 
sabred by the English horse; the other ee the vindictiyencss of the men sent to search 
fled south to Ruthven in Badenoch. e | for wounded rebels was inexcusable, and ren- 
duke wrote: ‘I think we may reckon the! dem the duke responsible for the atrocities 
rebels lost two thousand men upon the field| which took place (Zyon in Mourning, iii, 
of battle and in the pursuit, as few of their 68, &c.) 

wounded got off, and we have 222 French,' .\t Inverne~s the duke was joined by the 
and 326 rebel, prisoners’ ( Feston Papers, '! lord president, Duncan Forbes (1663-1747) 
p- H4). The loss of the English troops , (q.v.|, with whose assistance a proclamation 








was 310. 
The soldiers, elated at their victory, prected 
the duke with cries of ‘Now, Billy, for 


Flanders!’ How warmly they felt towards! ‘but as ono hal 


was drawn up calling upon all magistrates 
to search out and seize all rebels who had not 
submitted, and any persons harbouring them; 

of the magistracys have 


their ‘ young hero’ may be seen in a letter; heen either aiders or abettors to this rebel- 


written shortly afterwards by one of Cob- 
ham's dragoons, praising his fairness and 
his care of them, and adding, ‘Had he been 
at Falkirk, those brave Englishmen that are 
now in their graves had not been Inst, his 
presence doing more than five thousand 
men’ (Zyon in Mourning, i, 380). He for 
his part was equally pleased with them. 


Re lying to Ligonier's congratulations, he 
said: ‘Sure never were soldiers in such o 
temper. Silence and obedience the whole 


tune, and all our mancouvres were pei formed 
without the least confusion, I must own 
that [you] have lit my weak side when you 
say that the honour of our troops is re-, 
stored. That pleases beyond all the honours | 
done me. You know the readiness I always 
found in the troops to do all that I ordered, | 
and in return the love I have for them, and 
that I make my honour and reputation de- 
pend on them’ (Stowe ALS, 142, f, 113). 

The army advanced to Inverness and 
halted there. On the 17th an order was 
issued: ‘n captain and fifty men to march 
immediately to the field of battle, and search 
all cottages in the neighbourhood for rebels. 
The officer and men will take notice that 
the publick orders of the rehels yesterday 








lion, and the others dare not act through 
fear of offending ther chiefs or of hanging 
their own cousins, I hope for little from 
them ’ (Cumberland to Newcastle, 30 April, 
Addit. MS, 32707, f. 128). Of the lord pre- 
sident he wrote: ‘As yet we are vastly fond 
of one another, but I fear it wont last, as 
he is as arrant Highland mad as L* Stair 
or Crawford. Ie wishes for lemty if it 
can he with safety, which he thinks. but I 
don't’ (i2.) Tle is said to have replied 
to Forbes's eapostulations, ‘The laws of 
the country, my Lord! I'll make a brigade 
phe ae by Wodl’ (Lyon tn Mourning, 
iu. 68). 

He was firmly convinced, like Cromwell 
in Ireland, that ‘mild measures won't do.’ 
They had been tried and had failed. He told 
Newcastle, on 4 April, ‘You will find that 
tho whole of the laws of this ancient king- 
dom must be new modelled’ He made 
some suggestions himself, and sent Lord 
Findlater to London to advise on the legis- 
lation needed to break down the clan system, 
To support or supplement the magistrates, 

arties of troops were sent throughout the 
highlands to hunt for rebels, plunder and 
burn their houses, and drive off their cattle. 
Ne shifted his headquarters and the bulk of 


were to give us no quarter’ (CAMPRELLI- 
MactacHiay, p. 293). A by of these | his troops on 23 May to Fort Augustus, as 
orders, signed by Lord George Murray, was | that was a more central point. On 23 June 
said to have been found in the pocket of a| Lord Grenby wrote from there: ‘The duke 

risoner (they are given in full in the Scots| sent 2 detachment of a hundred of King- 
Magazine, 17-46, p. 192, and are referred to , aton’s horse, filty on horseback and fifty on 
by Wolfe in a Totter written on the day foot, into Glenmorrison’s country to burn 
atter the battle; but cf. Azheneum,11 March and drive in cattle, which they executed 
1899). Lord Kilmarnock and others after- with great expedition, returning in a couple 
wards declared that they had never heard of of days with a thousand head of cattle, after 
any such orders, but they were not prima having burnt every house they could find, 
facie incredible. It is stated that Murray ; The duke has now shown the gentlemen of 
had warned the Hessians when they arrived | Scotland who gave out that the highlands 
that, unless there was 4 cartel for Soe ; Were inaccessible to any but their own 
of prisoners, they would be put to the sword, people, that not only the infantry can follow 
and the duke refused # cartel (JouxsronE, rebel highlanders into their mountains, but 

» 119; and ef. Wanporn, Letters, ii. ah nes horse upon an occasion commanded by 
But even assuming that the orders were | him find nothing impracticable’ (Rutland 
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plantations of Scotch firs and cedars (Mxzy- 
aits, History of Windsor Great Park), and 
he began the formation of Virginia Water. 
He was an ardent supporter of horse racing, 
and ultimately he had the largest and_best 
stud in the kingdom. Eclipse and Herod 
were bred in his stables. He made the 
course and founded the meeting at Ascot 
(Quarterly Review, xlix, 400). At the same 
tims he was zealous in the discharge of Ins 
duties os ceptain-general. He founded a 
hospital for invalid soldiers near Bucking- 
bam House, and he procured the passing of 
a bill to protect pensioners from usurers, 
He ‘ plucked a very useful feather out of the 
cap of the ministry by forbidding any appli- 
cation for posts in the army to be made to 
anybody but himself’ (Waxrotn, Letters, ii, 
55); and he did his best to root out abuses 
and to secure discipline and efficiency. 

But his efforts in this direction added to 
his unpopularity. He was said to be treat- 
ing the soldiers ‘rather like Germans than 
Englishmen,’ The chon made at his in- 
stance in the Mutiny Act were strongly 
oppose in parliament. The ‘Remembrancer,’ 
edited by James Ralph [y. v.], and inspired 
by the Prince of Wales's coterie at Leicester 

couse, attacked his military reforms and 
himself, and pointed to precedents of am- 
bitious younger sons. The writer of ‘Con- 
stitutional Queries,’ which appeared at the 
beginning of 1761, and was burnt by the 
hangman, definitely asked ‘whether it might 
not be prudent to reflect on the fatal in- 
stances of John of Lancaster and C1ook- 
135) Richard’ (Waxrotz, George Ii, i. 
495). 

On 20 March 1701 the Prince of Wales 
died, and the question of regency, in case 
the king should die before his grandson came 
of age, was raised. The king wished the 
duke to be regent, but the ministers de- 
murred on account of his unpopularity. An 
act was passed providing that the Princess- 
conege of Wales should he regent, but 
should be advised by a council on which the 
duke was to have o seat. He was deeply 
mortified. There was already a coolness 
between him and Newcastle, which had ori- 
ginated in differences between the latter and 
Sandwich during the Aix-la-Chapelle nego- 
tiations (Coxe, ii. 110), and from this time 
forward he was hostile to the Pelhams. His 
political friends were the Duke of Bedford, 
sandwich, and especially Henry Fox. The 
king thanked the latter for taking the duke's 
part inthe debate on the regency bill, and 
epid, ‘The English are so changeable; I do 
not know why they dislikehim. It is brought 
about by the Scotch, the Jacobites, and the 
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English that do not love discipline’ Ip 
November, when the duke had a fall in hunt. 
ing and his life was for some days in danger 
the king was in gieat distress, and told ox 
‘he has o head to eae to rule, and to 
direct’ (Watrorn, George II, i, 187, 184), 
He was elected chancellor of the university 
of Dublin, in succession to his brother, on 
18 May. 

When the king went to Hanover in the 
spring of 1755, the duke was appointed one 
of the lords justices (28 April) on account 
of the critical state of affairs and the possi- 
bility of a French invasion. Ile was for de- 
claring War at once and striking the first 
blow; but, though hostilities were carried 
on, the declaration was deferred till news 
came of the French deseant on Minoren in 
May 1766. 

Since the death of the Prince of Wales 
the jealousy of the duke had hecome more 
intense on the part of his widow and her 
circle. Pitt acted with them, and in the 
debate on the regency bill he had gone go 
for as to suggest that, if the duke were to 
become sole regent, his ambition ‘ might 
excite him to think less of protecting than 
of wearing the crown’ (Stawxort, 1y. 18), 
But the duke took Pitt’s measure sufficient 
to advise Fox, at the end of 1754, not to 
place himself in opposition to him by accept- 
ing o seat in the cabinet. ‘I don’t know 
him, but by what you tell me Pitt is, what 
is cae he is a man’ (WALroun, George IT, 
i, 563). 

in November 1756 Pitt became secretary 
of state. Ie was bent on pushing the war 
in America, and in January 1757 two high- 
lund regiments were raised for service there, 
one of them by Simon Fraser, master of 
Lovat, who had fought in the rebel ranks at 
Culloden. Titt has been highly praised for 
having ‘devised that lofty and generous 
scheme for removing the disaffection of the 
highlanders’ (Sraynorn, iii, 18, iv. 49), 
But the duke had some share in it, for the 
proposal was contained, with others, in ‘a 
plan for carrying on the war’ which was 
submitted to him in May 1766, and which 
he sent by Lord Albemarle to Pitt in De- 
cember, The fact is, troops were badly needed 
in America, and could be ill spared from 
home, and, a8 the author of this plan re- 
marked, ‘No men in this island are better 

uelified for the American war than the 

cots highlandera’ (Ataton, Anecdotes of the 
Earl of Chatham, i, 261). In the ‘ Cumber- 
land Papers’ there is a list of officers for 
Fraser's regiment endorsed by the duke: 
‘These papers delivered to me by the Duke 
of Argyle on the 2nd January 1767, and ape 
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proved next day by the king’ (see also War- 
potn, George IT, ii. 181, and Addit. MS. 
$2870, £. 21, 61, 72). Eight years before, 
when the Duke of Bedford thought of send- 
ing out highlanders as colonists to Nova 
Scotia, Cumberland had promised his support 
tothe scheme, ‘as it is much to be wished 
that these people may be disposed of in such 
g manner as to be of service to the govern- 
ment instead of s detriment to it’ (Bedford 
Correspondence, i, 564), 

On other points the duke and Pitt were 
opposed, Hanover was threatened with in- 
yasion owing to its connection with England 
and the “5 wished the duke to command 
the army of observation formed to cover it. 
Pitt was anti-Hanoverian, and from his con- 
nection with Leicester House he was indis- 
posed to swell the duke’s army. No British 
troops and not much money could be ob- 
tamed for the defence of Hanover. The 
hing dishked Pitt and Temple, and was de- 
termined to get rid of them, and the duke 
unwisely persuaded his father to take tls 
step before he himself left England. He is 
even said to have made it a condition of lus 
acceptance of a command to which he was 
py disinclined (WALPOLE, George IZ, 
ui, : 

On 9 April 1757 the duke set out for 
Germany, and joined his army ot Dielefeld. 
Jt numbored about forty thousand men— 
mainly [Tanoverians, Hessians, and Druns- 
wickers—and held the line of the Lippe hills, 
west of the Weser. Frederick the Gieat, now 
England’s ally, had strongly urged that the 
army should advance towards the Ithine to 
support his fortress of Wesel; but the Iano- 
yerian ministers, by whose advice the duke 
was to be guided, insisted that it should 
confino itself to the defence of the electorate. 
The Prussian garrison of Wesel, therefore, 
evacuated that place, and joined the Hano- 
verian army for a time; but in the middle 
of July it was called away to Magdeburg. 

In the beginning of June the French army 
under Marshal d’'Hstrées, having crossed the 
Rhine into Westphalia, advanced fron Mun- 
ster upon Bielefeld. It was double the 
strength of the duke's armv, and the latter 
retired across the Weser. TheTrench occu- 
pied Ifesse, posed the Weser higher up, and 
moved northward upon Hanover. There 
‘was on action between the outposts of the 
two armies at Ladferde on 24 July, after 
which the duke drew back to a position 
behind the village of IIastenbeck, Tis right 
‘was covered by the guns of lamella, his left 
rested upon some wooded heights, and he 
had a swamp in his front. Ilere he was at- 
tacked and defeated on the 26th, Advancing 
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through the woods the French turned his 
left, captured his principal battery, and 
forced him to retreat. But meanwhile three 
Hanoverian battalions, which had been sent 
round the woods to guard the left, struck un- 
expectedly upon the right flank of the French 
columns, and eansed so much confusion that 
at one time Extrées also gave orders for re- 
treat, Hence there was no pursuit, and the 
duke’s army retired in good order. He had 
lost only twelve hundred men, but he made 
no further attempt to check the French pro- 
gress, He was himself in favour of joinin 
the Prussians, but in obedience to the king's 
instructions he retreated slowly northward 
upon Stade, where the Hanoverian archives 
and treasury had been placed (Addit, MS, 
82874, fol. U81, and Cumberland Papers). 
It was hoped that the French would not 
follow him, but would pass on into Branden- 


Bae. 
When the news of the Lattle reached 
England, the king, who had spent all his own 
savings upon tlus army, told Newcastle that 
‘he had stood it as long as he could, and he 
must get out of it as well as he could;’ he 
could do nothing more for the king of 
Prussia, but would let him know that he 
was obliged to make us own peace sepa~ 
rately, as elector. Ile wrote to the duke to 
the same effect on 11 Aug., and sent him 
full powers to treat with the French com- 
mander, binding himself, as elector, to ratify 
and observe any convention the duke should 
sign. On the 16th he added that the duke 
should not agree to the surrender of the 
troops without Jetting him Imovw, and that 
he wished the negotiations to be prolonged 
till it was ascertained how the idea of a 
separate peace was regarded af Vienna, 

he British ministers at first agreed that 
they ‘could give no advice about the in- 
tended neutrality,’ since they were not ae 
pared to offer eilectual aid to Hanover. Pitt, 
who had returned to office with Newcastle 
at the end of June, would not hear of sending 
British troops thither (Grenville Papers, is. 
206). Such British troops as were available 
were to be sent, at his instance, on the 
fruitless expedition to Rochefort. Frederick 
had been beaten at Kollin on 18 June, and 
there were rumours that he was treating 
secretly with France. But he denounced 
theserumours as calumnies, protested against 
the intended desertion of him, and marched 
westward against the French. The British 
ministers changed their tone, and began to 
urge upon the ing that his separate treaty 
was both impracticable and dishonoursble, 
Up to 10 Sept. the king maintained that he 
knew what he was about, and often repeated 
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‘ig was over with the king of Prussia.’ 
But by the 16th he had learnt that his 
scheme found no favour at Vienna, and had 
been brought to send Frederick the strongest 
assurances of support, aud to suggest to 

i should march up the 
Elbe to Magdeburg, to soo with the 
Prussi in some other way give occt- 
Prussians, or yg re 
ols. 1, 
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ation to part of the French arm 
MSS, 82872 fol. 426, 516, 8287 
111, 299, 580, 641, 89874 fols. 76, 81). 


It was too late. On 8 Sept. the conven- 
tion of Kloster-Zeven had been signed. The 
duke had hoped to be able to maintain him- 
self at Stade with the support of British 
But his communication 


ships in the Elbe. 
with these was cut off; the French army, 
now under Richelieu, had been raised to 
more than three times his own numbers, and 
he might soon be forced to surrender. Tho 
king of Denmark, at the request of George II, 
had sent Count Lynar to negotiate between 


the two commanders, and the count had 


brought about an arrangement, of which he 
was 60 proud that he could ascribe it to no- 
thing short of divine inspiration, Tostilities 
were to cease, and the army of observation 
was tobe broken up. The Hanoverian troops, 
excepting the garrison of Stade, were to 
cross the Elbe; and the other troops were 
to be sent home to their own states, but not 
to lay down their arms. 

Napoleon has blamed this convention as 
far too favourable to the duke’s army (Com- 
mentaires, Vi, 866). The French government 
declined to ratify it asit stood, and Richelieu 
overstepped its terms by trying to disarm 
the Hessian troops. But it was a great blow 
to Frederick, who relieved himself charac- 
teristically by mocking verses (Cuvres, 
xiv. 163). In England it met with the 
strongest condemnation, and from no one 
more loudly than from the king, who threw 
the whole blame of it upon his son, Ile 
assured his English ministers that it was 
directly contrary to his orders, that his 
honour and his interest were sacrificed by it, 
and that if any other man in the world had 
done it, he should conelnde that he had been 
bought by Franca, He let them notify his 
disapprohation to the duke, and his surprise 
that it should have been carried into execu- 
tion without waiting for his ratification. Its 
execution had in fact been suspended by the 
duke owing to Richelien’s action, ‘Pitt, 
while he freely allowed that the duke had 
fall powers to do what ho had done, was for 
setting the convention aside, and falling upon 
the French at once; and on 6 Oct. the king 
sent orders to his Hanoverian ministers to 
take that course on some pretext or other, 
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unless the risk of reprisals was too gresj 
(Addit. MS. 82874, fols. 148, 165, 413, 
448). 

ty this time the duke had left the army 
for England, He had not shown much talent 
or vigour in the campaign. Though a good 
soldier, he had never had the intuition of a 
general, nor porhaps the calmness, Georgel[ 
was told that ‘his head turned’ both a 
Hastenbeck and at Lacitelt, Always stout, 
he had now become corpulent and Ind lost 
hig activity. He was in bad health, and ths 
old wound in his leg gave him trouble, But 
it must also be remembered that he wag 
overmatched in numbers, his troops had no 
cohesion, and his hands wore tied by his in. 
structions. As regards the convention, hy 
justly maintained : ‘1 havo acted, as it ap 
peared 10 me, most agraewble to his mnjesty's 
orders, end for the good of that army and 
country that his majesty had entrusted to 
my care! (ib, 82874, lol, 385). 

He reached Iondon onli Oct. The king, 
in an interview of only four minutes, told 
him ‘that he had ruined his country and his 
army, and had spoiled evorything, and had 
hurt, or lost, his own ropttution,’ ‘The duke 
gave the king a written ‘justification’ (of 
which thore 18 a copy in tho Cumberlan 
Papers), but the king handed it over to his 
Jlanoverian sministor, Munchhauson. At 
cards that cvening ho said openly, whon the 
duke came into the room : ‘ITere is my aon 
who has ruined me and disgraced himself! 
(Watrotn, Georye LI, ii.249). Thatnightthe 
duke asked permission, through Lady Yar. 
mouth, to resign his military appointments, 
The king sent word by the Duke of Deyon- 
shire that ho wished him not to give up his 
regiment, but the duke replisd ‘that his 
honour would not permit him to stay m 
service at present.’ Ilis resignation took 
eflect from 16 Oct. In order that it might 
be final, Pitt pressed tho appointment of 6 
successor. Tho king of ‘frat damurred, 
seying that ‘if he had a mind to bo recon- 
ciled to his son, nobody had anything to do 
with it;’ but he soon conseniod, and Ligo- 
nier was mado commander-in-chiol and 
colonel of the Ist guards before tho end of 
the month (Addit. MS, 32875, fols, 56, 120, 
108; Bedford Corresp, ii. 276), 

Wolfe’s comment at the time was: ‘The 
duke’s resignation may be reckoned om 
addition to our misfortunos; he acted a 
art, but the country will sulfer by 

olfo had sometimos complained 





ing beyond perfection of battalion drill; 
ut he thought well of his abilities, and 


spoke of him in 1766 as ‘for ever doing 
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noble and generous actions’ (WRIGHT, pp. 
908, 162, fo, 179, 881). 

The duke retired to Windsor. He made 
no attempt to vindicate himself to the world, 
and said no word against the king, In 
August 1760 he had a stroke of paralysis, 
nd Walpole draws « touching picture of 
him at his father’s funeral in November 
(Letters, iii, 361), Ile handed over to his 
two sisters the share that fell to him under 
the will of Georgo LI. (tiving up his rooms 
at St. James's Palace, he took Schomberg 
House in Pall Mall, and in January 1761 he 
bought the Duke of Beaufort’s house in 
Upper Grosvenor Street. Lis nephew, 
George III, treated him with much con- 
sideration, At the king's marriage on 8 Sept. 
1761 the duke gave away the ‘bride, and a 

ar afterwards he stood sponsor to the infant 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George LV. 

Fle was a warm friend, and when Lord 
Albemarle took ITayana in 1762, he wrote 
to him: ‘No joy can equal mine, and [ 
strut and plume myself as if it was I that 
hod taken the Iavannah’ (AnsoaaRun, 
i, 125). Ie shared Pitt's disepprorns of 
tho peace of Paris and his hostility to the 
Bute ministry, and he broke with Fox. 
He was credited with having brought about 
the fall of Bute in April 1763, and his own 
popularity revived with tho growing anti- 
pothy to Ncotsmen. He was equally hostile 
to Bute’s successor, Grenville, and was 
disappointed that Pitt did not replace him 
in August (Chatham Correspondence, ii, 
24d, 312). 

His ailments increased. ‘ITo had grown 
enormously fai, had completely lost the use 
of one eye, and saw but impericetly with 
the other, Ho was asthmatic.’ In October 
he had two fita at Newmarket, having gone 
thither against advice to sec the match be- 
tween Herod and Antinous. Abscesses 
formed in his wounded leg, and incisions 
had to be made which he bore with ex- 
traordinary fortitude, insisting on holding 
the canfle himauif for the surgeon (AtBn- 
MARLD, i, 180, 2t4). On 26 March 1766 
Walpole wrote that he had fallen into o 
lethargy, and there were no hopes of him; 
but he revived, and in April the king turned 
to him for help in getting rid of his ministers. 
In spite of his state of health he under- 
took the task, as soon aa tho regency bill 
had been satisfactorily settled. On 12 May 
he went to see Pitt, who was laid up 
with the gout at Tlayes. An intricate 
negotiation followed, which, though it failed 
aa tegards Pitt, resulted in the Rockingham 
administration in July (AnBomarzy, i. 
185-208, giving the duke’s own account of 
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the earlier steps ; Grenville Papers, iii. 172, 
&c,; Grarron, Autobiography, pp. 40, &¢.; 
Newcastle Letters in 1765-6, eal Bateson), 
On 20 May, in consequence of the riots in 
London, the king named himcaptain-general, 
though the ministers wished to appoint 
Granby. 
He died suddenly on 31 Oct. 1765, after 
dinner, at his house in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, having come up from Windsor and 
ace to court in the oe The imme- 
iate cause of death was a clot of blood in 
the brain, apparently owing to ‘ two very ex- 
traordinary preternatmal bones which were 
situated at the upper part of the dura 
mater’ (Addit. MS. 88054, f 226; 
Grenville Papers, iii, 105). The was buried 
with military honours on 9 Nov. in Weat~ 
minster Abbey, at the west end of 
Henry VII's chapel. lis death caused 
moral regret, and mourning was worn for 
im in London beyond the time prescribed, 
Tle was qumaciod, and left no will, Lord 
Albemarle was appointed administrator to 
his estate, and retained a few of his letters. 
The rest are said to have been burnt by 
his sister, Princess Amelia (ALBDMARLD, 
i. 241); but there is still o preat mass (120 
bundles) of ‘Cumberland Papers’ at Wind- 
sor Castle, couenng mainly of letters and 
statements sent to the dulce, but containing 
also drafts of his own letters, 

His character has been carefully drawn 
by two men who knew him wall. 
Tlorace Walpole says: ‘ Ilis understanding 
was strong, judicions, and penetrating, 
though incapable of resisting partialities 
and piques/ Te was proud and unforgiving, 
and fond of war for its own sake. ‘He 
despised money, fame, and politics; loved 
gaming, women, and his own favourites, 
and yet had not one sociable virtue’ The 
shales in this picture are softened in a 
supplementary sketch (WarPoLn, George IZ, 
i, 89, and George ITT, ii, 294), Lord 
Waldograve wrote in 1768 that he had 
‘strong parts, great military abilities, un- 
doubted courage,’ but that his judgment waa 
‘too much guided by his passions, which 
are often violent and ungovernable,... Tis 
notions of honour and generosity are worthy 
of a prince’ (WALDEGRAVD, p. a 
yecent estimates the fairest is that of 
Macaulay in his second essay on Chatham, 

A halflength portrait of Oumberland, 
painted by Reynolds in 1758, is at Windsor 
with a replica in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, and has heen engraved several times. 
There are meny others, among which may 
be mentioned John Wootton’s picture (on 
horseback at Oulloden), engraved by Baron 
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in 1747; another of Cumberland at Culloden 
by C. Philips (Cat. Second Loan Erhib. 
No. 281); a third by Wootton and Thomas 
Hudson, engraved by Jobn Faber, and a hali- 
length by David Morier engraved by Faber 
in 1758. Morier had a pension of 2002. a 
year from tho duke (Browtry, Catalogue ; 
OxatoneR Surrn, British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits). . 

A proposal for an equestrian statue, to be 

ut up by public subscription, fell thraugh; 
pat in 1770 one was erected in Cavendish 
Square by Lieutenant-general William 
Strode. It was taken down in 1868. 


[There are two biographies of Cumberland, 
neither good: a Life by Andrew Henderson, 
published in 1766, and Historical Memoirs, pub- 
lished in1767. The latter bears no author'’snume, 
but references in the footnotes (pp. 168, 206, 
307) identify the writer aa Richard Rolt [q, v.] 
Though ill-written, it contains good materials, 
Campbell-Meclachlan's William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland (1876), consists of extracts from 
his general orders in 1745-7, supplemented by 
many useful notes. The Nowcastle Correspou- 
dence, in the Additional MS8S., British Museum, 
contains many of his letters; those written from 
Flandera are among the Foreign Office papers 
at the Public Record Office (Military Auxiliary 
Expeditions). For his life oy see Wal- 
pole’s Momoirs of George If and George IU, 
and his Letters (Cunningham's edition); Lord 
Waldegrave’s Momoirs; Coxe’s Pelham Ad- 
ministration; Lord Albemarle’s Momoirs of 
Rockingham; Grenville Papers ; Chatham Cor- 
respondence ; Bedfurd Corrispondence; Harris's 
Life of Hardwicke , Wright's Life of Wolfo; 
Weston Papers (Ist Appendix to 10th Rep.), 
and Trevor Papers (9th Appendix to 14th Rep. 
of Hist. MSS, Conn) ; Stanhopo's Hist, of Eng- 
land; Doyle's Official Barunngo; Gent. Mag. 
1766, p. 643. For the rebellion : Scots Mag.; 
Culloden Papers; Home's Hist. of the Rebel- 
lion ; the Lyon in Mourning (1895-7); Blaikie’s 
Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward ; Johnstone's 
Memoirs; Maxwell of Kirkconnell’s Narrative ; 
Memorials of John Murray of Broughton, For 
his campaigns abroad: Gent, Mag. 1745, 1747, 
1757; A Brief Narrative of the late Campaigns 
in Germany and Flanders, 1751 (a seyere criti- 
ceism, written by George Townshend, who was 
one of his aides-de-camp); Espagnac’s Histoire 
de Maurice, Comte de Saxe; Voltuire's Siécle da 
Louia XV; Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, xxviii, 1247; Carlyle’s Fredorick 
the Great; Renouard’s Geschichte des Krieges 
tu Hannover, &.; Kausler’s Atlas der merkwur- 
digsten Schlachten ; Rousset’s Comte de Gisora; 
and Richard Waddington’s Guerre de Sept Ans, 
1899, vol, i.] EM L. 


WILLIAM HENRY, first Doxe or 
GiovcesteR of the latest creation (1748- 
1805), third son of Frederick Louis, prince 
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of Wales { ve}, by Augusta, daughtor of 
Frederick II, duke of Saxe-Gotha, was born 
at Leicester House on 14 Nov. 1748. Princes 
William, as he was styled during his ming. 
rity, was educated with the same stn, 
ness and in the same seclusion as his eldoy 
brother, George William Frederick (after. 
wards George IIT), whom he resembled in 
the sobriety of his character. He was np. 
derstood to be the king’s fuvourite brother 
and shared with the Duke of York (ta. 
ward Augustus) the function of lendin 
the bride to the altar at the royal nuptinls 
(8 Sept. 1761). In 1762 he was elected 
(27 May) and installed (22 Sept.) KG, 
In 1768 he was appointed ranger of Ifampton 
Court, In 1764 he was created (19 Nov) 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh ond Earl 
of Connaught, and sworn of the privy council 
(19 Dec.) He took his seat in the House of 
Lords on 10 Jan. 1765. Ile succeeded the 
Duke of York (September 1767) as ranger of 
Cranbourne Chaco, and in January 1771 was 
appointed warden of the New Forest, Ts 
was also appointed in 1771 chancellor of the 
university of Dublin, was elected F.R.S8, in 
1780, and received the degree of LL.D, from 
the university of Cambridge in 1787. Inthe 
army he was commissioned colonel of tha 
18th regiment of foot on 28 June 1768, of the 
8rd regiment of foot prards on 6 Jan, 1768, 
of the lat, regiment of toot guards and major. 
general on 80 March 1770, general on 26 May 
1772, and field-marshal in 1793, 
Gloucester married, on 6 Sept, 1766, o lady 
of equal beauty and wit, Maria, dowagercou- 
toss of Waldegrave, an illogitimate daughter 
of Sir Edward Walpole (seo Watnrarsvy, 
Jams, secoud Barn Warpuuar.vy), The rite 
was solemnigod in secret hy her chaplain 
at her house in Poll, Mall, no othor persons 
boing present. The secret was kept, though 
tho court had its suspicions, unt if efter the 
passing of the Royal Marriaga Act, when 
sympathy with Cumberland induced Glow 
cester to notify his prior oflence to the king 
(16 Sept. 1772) [see ILonry Fropurtcx, 
Doxa or Cunsornann and Srrariunany], 
The king at once banished him from court, 
and directed an inquiry into tho validity of 
tho marriage. Tho duke and duchosa were 
accordingly cxaminod before threo commis 
sioners on 28 May 1778. ‘They swore to the 
fact of the marriage, and ils validity was 
allowed, though, as the chaplain who had 
officiated was dead, it remained unattested 
byany third party. Tt was not until 1778 
that provision was made for the issue of the 
marriage, Part of tho intervening period 
was spent by the duke and duchess abroad, 
chiefly in Italy. In June 1780 Gloucestor 
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was restored to the royal favour, His | 
jater life was stained by an amour with the 
duchess’s lady of the bedchamber, Lady 
‘Almeria Carpenter. Ie died on 26 Aug. 
1905, and was buried in St, George's Chapel, 
Windsor. By the duchess, who died in 
1907, Gloucester left issue: (1) Sophia Ma- 
tilde, born on 29 May 1778, ied unmarried 
on 20 Nov, 1844,hoving for many years held 
therangership of Greenwich Park; (2) Wil- 
liam Frederick [q. v.] 

[Gent Mag. 1743 p. 612, 1805 ii, 783; 
Ann, Reg. 1805, Chron. App. p. 170, 1814 
Chron. App. p. 286; Court and City Kalendar, 
1763-8; Nicolas’s Brit, Knighthood, yol. ii., 
Chron. List, p. lxxii; Lords’ Journal, xxxi. 4; 
Collins's Peerage, od. Brydges, i. 48; G. E. 

okayno]'s Complete Peeraga,iv. 46 ; Walpole’s 
oe of the Reign of George IL, ed, Le 
Marchant, revised by Russell Barker; Walpole’s 
Journal of the Roign of George IIT, ed. Doran; 
Walpolo's Letters, ed. Cunningham; Mrs. De- 
lany's Corresp. ed, Lady Llanover; Grenville 
Papera, ed Smith; Auckland's Journal, i. 468, | 
ii. 281; Cornwallis's Corresp, ed. Ross; Pri- 
yato Papora of Willinm Wilberforce, p. 106; 
list. MS8, Comm, 14th Rop. App. iv. 526, 
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and the coloneley of the 6th regiment of 
foot (8 Nov.) In the expedition to the 
Helder in 1799 ha commanded a brigade 
under Sir David Dundas (1735-1820) [q. 7.], 
and behaved with Sallsatey in the actions of 
19Sept. and 4 ond 6 Oct. He wasin conse- 
quence advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
general (13 Noy.) In 1806 he was made 
colonel of the 8rd regiment of foot guards 
(81 May), in 1808 was advanced to the rank 
of general (26 April), and in 1816 to that of 
field marshal (May), He was elected K.G. 
on 16 July 1794, and received the ensigns in 
Flanders(27 July), but wasnot installed until 
29 May 1801. In 1806 his allowance was in- 
creased to 14,0002. Ife was mada « privy 
councillor, being dispensed from the oath, on 
1 Feb. 1806; was invested G.C.B, on 12 April 
1815, and G.C.H. on 19 Aug. following, In 
1798 he was sppcumed ranger of Bagshot 
‘Walk, and in 1827 governor of Portsmouth, 
Ile was nominated in 1888 crown trustes 
of the British Museum. In general politics 
he took little part, but distinguished him- 
self by his earnest advocacy of the rights of 
the negro both in parliament and as presi- 


628, 16th Rep. App. vii. 300; Addit. Ms. | dent of the African Institulion. During the 


6309, f. 142; Jesso’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George IIT.] 7M. R 


WILLIAM FREDEBIOK, © second 
Duxn or Grovensrur of the latest creation 


regency he acted with the opposition, and 

ered to the Duke of Sussex on the breach 
with the ~ regent occasioned by Prin- 
cess Charlotte's refusal of the Prince of 
Orange. Ie afterwards took the side of 


(1776-1834), only son of William ITonry, | the quoen oo the parliamentary pro- 
first duke of Gloucester [q. vhs was born at | ceedings against her, He sparta catho- 
Teodoli Palace, Rome, on 16 Jan.1776, At | lic emancipation (9 June 1828), but voted 
Cambridge, where for some time he resided ; against Earl Grey’s reform bill (7 Oct. 1831, 
at Trinity Oolloge, ho received the degres of | 13 April 1882), 

MA. in 1790, and that of LL.D, in 1706.1 Gloucester’s intellectual powers were by 
Fle was leo elected chancellor of the univer- ‘no means of a high order. His life was 
sity on 26 March 1811, and installed in office | blameless, and much of his income was 
on 29 June following. In 1797 he was spent in charity. Ie died, without ixne, 
elected F.1.8, 1Le was styled Prince Wil- , on 80 Noy. 183}, THis remains were interred 


liam of Gloucester until his father's death ! 


. Aug. 1804), when he succeeded to the 
ukedom of Gloucester and Edinburgh, and 
earldom of Connaught; but it was not until 
1816 that, being only grent-grandson of 
George II, ho wus allowed the style of 
royal highness, ; 
Gloucester entered the srmy with a cap- 
tain's commission and the rank of colonel in 
the Ist regiment of foot guards in 1789 
a March). Ifo was made full colonel on 
Feb, 1784, and served with his regimont 
under Sir Willinm Erskine [q. d in the en- 
suing cumple in Flanders, Ilo was 9 
pointed (3 May) to the command of the 115t 
regiment, and (by letter of service) to do 
duty as colonel on the staff and general officer 
throughout the campaign. In 1795 he re- 
eeived amajor-geperal's commission (1A Feb.) 


in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
Gloucester married, at Buckingham Ifouse 
on 28 July 1816, Mary, fourth daughter of 
Soe TIL, Born on 26 April 1776, she 
passed her childhood and early womanhood 
at Windsor Castle, winning golden opinions 
from all who came in contact with her. At 
the age of ten she sturtled Miss Burney 
by ‘the elegant composure’ of her manner, 
and at twenty charmed her by her extreme 
graciousness (Diary and Letters of Madame 
@’Arblay, 1848, iii, 42, vi, 187, 166, 177), 
Lord Tiimeatuey in 1801 thought her 
manners perfect (Diaries and Corresp. iv. 
64), Her marriage with Gloucester was the 
result of an early mutual attachment, though 
for reasons of state it was deferred until after 
the hand of the Princess Charlotte was dis: 
posed of [see Onan.oprn Aygust, PRIy- 
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seit 
cess], Eighteen years of happy wedded life 


followed, during which the dul eand duchess 
lived for the most part in retirement, occu~ 
pying themselves with various philanthropic 
schemes. After the duke's death the duchess 
hved in still greater seclusion, devoting her- 
self almost entirely to good works. She out- 
lived all her brothers and sisters, and died 
at Gloucester House, Park Lane, on 80 April 
1867. Ter remains were interred in the 
royal vault at Windsor (Gent. Mug. 1857, 
i, 728; arniet Martineau, Biogr, Sketches, 
1870; Mrs, Denany, Corresp. ed. Lady 
Lianover). 

{Ann. Reg. 1794 p. 323, Chron. p, 68, 1799 
Chron, App. pp. 144 ¢t seq,, 1806 Chron, p. 173, 
1816 p, 208, 1884 Chron. App, p. 247; Grad. 
Cantabr.; Nieolve’s Brit. Knighthood, vol i. 
Chron. List, p. lxxii, vol isi., Chron. List. 
p. xxx; U0. @ Chron. List, p, iv, Gent Mag. 
1794 1. 875, 1816 ii. 78, 1885 i. 86; Royal 
Kalendar, 1838, p. 285, Wulpole’s Letters, ed. 
Cunningbam, vi. 440, G. E, O[okayne}'s Com- 
plete Peerage ; Greville Momoirs, ed, Reeve, 11. 
8, 16; R. I. and 8. Wilberforce’s Life of William 
Wilberforce, Z. Macaulay's Letter to I1,R.0. 
the Duke of Gloucester, 1815; Romully’s Me- 
moirs; Buckingham's Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Regency, i. 286, ii. 835; 
Buckingham's Memoirs of the Court of George 
LV, i, 90; Buckmgham's Court and Cubinets of 
Walliam IV and Victoria, i. 368, ii, 68, 98, 
116, 145; Mudame D'Arblay’s Diary, vii. 845; 
Colehester’s Disry; Diary of the Times of 
George IY, ii, 279 ; Broughum’s Autobiography, 
ii. 282, 404; Correspondence of Princess Lieven 
and Earl Grey, ed Le Strange, ii. 228, 381, 498, 
496; Ruikes's Journal, i, 308; Hausard’s Parl, 
Debates, it, 231, viii, 665, x. 1179, aviii, 1068, 
xxn, 508, xxiv. 111, xxyi1, 610, new ser. xiv, 
1164, xix. 1189, Srd ser, yiit. 339, xii, £55; Hist. 
MsS. Comm, 8th Rep. App. 1i. 137, 14th Rep, 
App. iv. 625.] J.M. R. 


WILLIAM Frrzosznen, Fart or Titre. 
ForD (d. 1071). [See Frrzossnen,] 


WILLIAM Mazar or Mazer (d, 1071 
companion of the Conqueror. [See Maxnr, 


‘WILLIAM (a. 1075), ae of London, 
a Norman priest, and one of the clerks or 
chaplains of Edward the Confessor [q.v.], 
‘was chosen bishop of London in 105], during 
the absence of Earl Godwin if .V.], in place 
of Spearbafoc to whom Archbishop Robert 
of Jumitges [q. v.], had refused consecra- 
tion, and was consecrated by Robert. On 
the return of Godwin in September 1052, 
he fled from London in company with 
Robert (A.-8, Chron, ‘Abingdon,’ sub an.), 
but, as he was popular on account of his 
goodness of heart, he was soon recalled 
and reinstated in his see(Fror, Wie.) The 
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a 
Conqueror’s charter to London is addregaag 
to him as well as to the portroeve, his namg 
coming first. He was perhaps, in or about 
1088, one of three commissioners appointed 
to arrange the general redemption by tha 
English of their lands (Frnnwan, Norman 
Conquest, iv. 26,726), Le consecrated Lan. 
franc to the see of Canterbury in 107) 
was present oat the council ‘that Lan. 
franc held in London in 10765, and died in 
that year. he citizens of London aro said 
to have long kept lus day, honouring hin 
doubtless for his connection with the Con 
queror’s charter, and they placed a laudatory 
epitaph on his tomb in the middle of the 
nave of St. Paul’s Church (copied by Gop. 
win, De Praesulibus, pp. 174-5), That in 
spite of his nationaliy he was rostored to hig 
see is a suilicient witness to his high cha. 
racter, The Conqueror enabled him tor. 
tain some Jands that belonged to his aay 
(Norman Cony. v. 741). 

[Authorities quoted; Will, of Malmesbury's 
Gesta Pontiit, p. 602; Vitw Lanfranci, p, 300, 
od. Giles.) W. a, 


WILLIAM vp Sr. Oanrtur or S;, 
Oarats (d. 1086), bishop of Durham, [Seq 
Oanitrr.] 


WILLIAM oF Cnusrme Cy. 1109), post, 
‘was a, pupil of Anselm, probably at Bao, and 
becamea Benedictine monk of Chester, which 
waa founded from Buc in 109%. Tle wrote a 
poem addressed to Anselm on his elevation 
1o the see of Canterbury, which Anselm ge- 
Imowledged in Ip, ili. #4, and also an Epi. 
cedion in elegiancs on his death, printed in 
Baluze’s ‘ Miscellanea, iv. 15. He is pro- 
bably to be distinguished from the abbot of 
Chester who ruled 1121-1140. 

[Tanuer’a Bibbothecn, p, 356; Balo's Seript, 
x42; Lits, Do Seripp. p. 191,| M, B, 


WILLIAM (tizvarp (id. 1129), bishop 
of Winchester, [Seo Guirrarn.] 


WILLIAM (d. 1185P), archbishop of 
Tyre, an Englishman by birth, was prior of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Joruwlem when Ki 
Baldwin IL and the princes of the IToty Lan 
appointed him archbishop of Tyre, ‘in the 
spring, in the fourth year afier that city was 
restored to iho Obristian faith,’ ie, 1198, 
Ile was the first Latin occupant of the sea; 
Odo, who had boen consecrated to it while it 
was still in tho hands of tho infidels, having 
died before it was won (7 July 1124), Wil- 
liam was consecrated by Gormund, the pi 
triarch of Jerusalem, end immaitiately went to 
Rome for his pall, Honorius IT gave it to him, 
togather with two commendatory letters, 
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one, dated 8 July Gabi 1128), to the 
clergy and people o Tyre, the other to the 
patriarch. On his return William was ac- 
companied by Bishop Giles of Tusculum, 
whom the pope charged with a letter to the 
atriarch of Antioch, bidding the latter re- 
aign the jurisdiction which he was illegally 
exercisulg over carl ain sees which were pro- 
erly suftragans of Tyre. In 1199, at Acre, 
William granted the church of St. Mary at 
to the canons of the Toly Sepulics 
@ witnesses two charters in 1180, Ilis 
fourth successor, the great historian, Arch- 
bishop William IT of Tyre, with whom he 
has sometimes been confused, says he was 
teommendable for his life and morals,’ As 
his immediate successor, Fulcher, had held 
the see of ‘'yre for twelve years when clected 
patriarch of Jerusalem on 26 Jan. 1147, 
William must have died between 256 Jan. 
1184 and 26 Jan 1186, 1 date which is 
farther corroborated by the circumstances that 
he and Bernard of Antioch died about the 
same time, and Bernard is lnown to have 
been patriarch of Antioch from about June 
1100 to 1185 or 11386, 
[William of Tyre, 1, xiii. c. 28, xiv. ce. 10, 
lL, xvi. @ 17, vi. c, 28 (Recueil des Hist. des 
Croisades, Hist. Occidontaux, vol. i, pts. i. sa 
Rozidre’s Curiuluire du Saint-Sépulere (Pari 
1949, reprinted in Migno’s Patrologia, vol. clv.), 
No, 67; Deluborde’s Chartes de ‘lerre-Sninte 
rovenant do l’'Abbaye de Josaphat (Bibl. des 
Reoles francaisos d’Athénos ot de Rome, fase. 
19, Paris, 1880), Nos, xvii, xviii; information 
kindly given by Mr. T. A, Archer] KN. 


WILLLAM or Cornutt (d. 1136), arch- 
bishop of Cunterbury. [Sec Coxspm.] 


WILLIAM pn Warniwasr (d. 1187), 
hishop of Exeter. [See Warntavast.] 


WILLIAM ov Manunspuny (2.1143 P), 
historian, was born between 1000 and 
1096; a treatise ascribed to him contains 
the statement that its author was born on 
40 Nov. ‘The blood of two races’— 
Norman ond English—was mingled in Wil~ 
liam, Ile calls himself a ‘compatriot’ of 
St. Dunstan [q. v.], which may mean that 
he was born ii Hosievant ; that his home was 
in the south or west of England is implied 
in the fact that he was brought up from 
childhood in Malmesbury Abbey. Je was 
alroady there in the time of Abbot Godfrey, 
ie, before 1105; he even speaks of himself 
as haying witnessed there an event, of which 
other evidence shows that the date cannot 
have been later than 1096. Elsewhere he 
uses expressions from which it has been in- 
ferred that he assisted Ctodfrey in the for- 
mation of the monastic likrary; but though 
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this is not absolutely imponsible—suppoaing 
the assistance limited to such small matters 
asa clever and studious boy of nine or ten 
mete well be capable of—it is more pro- 
bable that the passage refers to his labours 
in after years for the increase and improve- 
ment of the work which Godfrey had begun. 
Strongly urged on by his father, Wiliam 
became a diligent student. He heard lec- 
tures on logic, he studied medicine, and 
‘searched deeply’ into ethics; but his chief 
bent was towards history, At his own or 
his father's expense he procured ‘some his- 
tories of foreign nations;’ then he ‘set 
about 1o inquire whether anything worthy 
of the remembrance of posterity could be 
found among our own people.’ ‘Thence it 
came, he says, ‘that, not satisfied with the 
writings of old, I hegan to write myself’ 
Ilis ‘Geata Regum’ and ‘ Gesta Pontificum 
Anglorum’ were both finished in 1125, By 
that time he had secured the patronage of 
Nobert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.] William 
‘was now, and apparently had been already 
for some years, librarian of his monastery. 
Between 1126 and 1137 he compiled ao 
large collection, still extant in 1 volumes be- 
lieved to be written by his own hand, of 
materials for historical ond legal study, 
comprising excerpts from and abridgments 
of various old writers, and a tianscript of 
the Roman lew-book mown as ‘Breviarium 
Alarici’ with notes and additions from 
other sources, Between 1129 and 1189 at 
latest, probably not later than 1185, he 
wrote a treatise on the history of Glaston- 
bury, and the lives of four saints connected 
with that house. In one of these lives he 
speaks of Glastonbury a3 the minster 
‘wherein I am a professed soldier of heaven,’ 
and, addressing its monka, he calls himself 
‘your servant by devotion. your brother in 
the fellowship of God’s soldiery, your son 
by affection.” This may mean that he had 
letiers of confraternity with the Glaston- 
bury monks ; or, possibly, that he was for a 
time a resident member of their community. 
In thos prologue to a commentary on the 
‘Lamentations of Jeremiah,’ written when 
he was, he says, ‘forty years old,’ he speaks 
of having ‘amused himself with history in 
his younger days,’ and fooling that ‘more 
advanced age and less jong fortune 
now call’ him to more solemn subjecte, It 
is possible that this ‘less prosperous fortune’ 
may have involved a temporary exile from 
Malmesbury, during which he found shelter 
ot Glastonbury, and that it may have been 
caused by some difficulty with Roger of Salis- 
bury [q. v.], who held Malmesbury Abbey 
a8 Qn. appendage to hia bishopric for at least 
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fourteen years before his death in December 
1189. In June 1139, however, William was 
on one occasion in og, company. 
‘William seems to have been present at 
the council held by the legate Tlenry [see 
Henry oF Brots] at Winchester on 29 aa 
1 Sept. 1180. After Roger's death the 
monksof Malmesbury obtained (1140) leave 
from the king toelect an abbot. They chose 
a monk named John, who died within a 
year, and was succeeded by one Peter, Tt 
seema that at each of these elections Wil- 
liam might have become abbot, had he de- 
sired it. Peter accompanied John on a 
Iaborious journey towards Rome,’ of which 
‘William wrote an ‘Itinerary’ from Petor’s 
report, In a fragment of this ‘Itinorary,’ 
preserved by Leland, William says, ‘ Unless 
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| profession, he bad seen more of the work] 
than many laymen of histimo. Ilis sketches 
of town and country in the ‘ Gesta Pong. 
fieum’ show that he had travelled not only 
over a considerable part of the south ang 
i west of England, but oa far north 08 Carligl, 
and Yorkshire, and as for east os St, Ivey 
and, probably, Bury St. Edmunds, Hig 
facilities for acquiring information, both 
orally and by reading, were enhanced by tha 
fact that his mixed origin gave him tha 
command of two languages besides the Latin 
in which he wrote. Ile was, moreover, 
especially fortunate in three of his acquaint. 
ances ; the political history of the reigns of 
Henry I and Stephen came to him at firg 
hand from three of the foremost actors in jt 
—Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, 


self-loye deceives me, I have proved myself | and Itobert of Gloucester. 


a man of ingennous mind, in that I gave 
place to a comrade in the matter of the 
abbot’s office, which I mien easily hava 
obtained for myself, more than once,’ Io 
may have accepted the precentorship instead ; 
for in later times there was o tradition at 
Malmesbury that he had been precentor as 
well as librarian, Meanwhile, he had gone 
back to the favourite pursuit of his youth. 
Betsveen 1135 and 1140 he had made two 
recensions of the ‘Gesta Regum.’ In 1140 
he was at work upon a new book, the ‘ His- 
toria Novella,’ and upon a revision of the 
‘Gesta Pontificum. Me was present at tho 
council at Winchester (7-10 April 11-11), 
in which the Empress Matilde (1102-1167) 
fa. v.] was acknowledged os ‘Lady’ of Eng- 
and. Matilda’s escape from Oxford in De- 
cember 1142 is the latest event which he 
mentions; probably therefore he died in 
1148. 

William was ‘a man of great reading, un- 
hounded industry, very forward scholarship, 
and of thoughtful research in many regions 
oflearning’ (Stubbs's pref. to Gesta Regum, 
vol. i. p. x). If he was exceptionally quali- 
fied, he was also Sa circumstanced 
for the pursuit to which ho chiefly devoted 
his powers, The two grent abbeya with 
which he was so closely connected were 
treasure-houses of material of all kinds, 
documentary and traditional, for the early 
history of England; and from the number of 
authors with whom he shows himself ac- 
quainted, eyen in his early works, it is 
evident that, what with the libraries of these 
two honses and his private means of procur- 
ing books, he had, while still a very young 
man, access to a much wider field of reading 
than was open to most of his contemporaries, 
His social advantages were equally great, 
Notwithstanding his monastic education and 


William’s most important work is the 
‘Gesta Regum Anglorum,’ with its sequel, 
the ‘ Historia Novella.’ ‘Tho ‘Gesta Rogum! 
begins at the boginning of English history, 
and was originally intended to end at the 
year 1120; but tho author carried on his 
work for five more years before ho brought 
it to a conclusion, and in his two Inter ro 
censions he fixed its termination ab 1127-8, 
These later rocensions contain no additions 
of any great importanco, oxcopt a dedication 
to Earl Robert of Gloucestor, and a series of 
notices derived from the history and charters 
of Glastonbury, and they diffor from onch 
other chiefly in the position given to the 
dedication, and the number and extent of 
these Ginstonbury insortions, Both differ 
from the first version mainly in this, that 
the strong lungungo used by the author in 
his youth concerning tho groat personages of 
the past—especially the rocent past—is con- 
siderably modified by ihe greater caution, 
maturer judgment, or deopur charity of his 
more advanced age, To our real knowled 
of the period comprised in tho firat two books 
of the ‘ Gesta’ (A.D. 419-1066), ‘his inde- 
pendent contributions are, Bishop Stubbs 
says, ‘infnitesimal,’ Of tho third book 
(1066-87) the samo authority observes: ‘Con- 
sidering that he must have been acquainted 
with many to whom tho main events of the 
conguest were matters of porsonal recol- 
laction, we might expect much more than 
we find of original information,’ although 
there is enough of this to entitle him io ‘the 
distinguished placo of a primary and honest, if 
not always absolutely tea oie , wuthority 
for the period ;’ while some details of foreign 
affairs, such og tho suecossion of the Scand- 
navyian kings at this time, and, more espe- 
cially, the account of tho early Angevins, 
are of considerable interest: and importance, 
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and have not been traced to any extant 
source. For the reign of William Rufus and 
the early years of Henry 1, contained in 
pook iv., William is practically o contem- 
orary authority, and from the opening of 
Pook y. he is a(victly a contemporary writer. 
Yet throughout these two books his narra- 
tive is curionsly incomplete and ill-arranged. 
The chief value of this part of his work lies 
in the illustrations of character and of the 
foreign relations of the Norman kings with 
which the narrative is interspersed. Much 
of tho interest and importance which at- 
taches to the ‘ Gesta Regum’ as a whole is 
literary ratherthan historical. In the earlier 
books, especially the second, William makes 
conaiderable use of the older ballad literature 
of England, which in its original shape is 
entirely lost. In the same portion of his 
work more particularly, but to some extent 
also throughout its whole course, he fre- 
quently breaks the sequence of events to 
entertain his readers with a atring of miscel- 
laneous tales, some utterly frivolous, some 
curious as illustrations of mediroval manners 
and habits of thought, many of a character 
which has juelly brought upon thair narrator 
the reproach of ane @ greedy swallower of 
every wonder that he could rake up from 
every quarter,’ most of them totally irrele- 
yant to his main subject, but all of them 
related with the facility of a master of the 
art of story-telling. Theso stories doubtless 
helped in no small degree to win for the 
*Gesta Regum’ the place which it hold, from 
ita first appearance down to the olose of the 
middle ages, os ‘a popular and standard 
history’ which other writers used as a foun- 
dation for their work, as William had used 
Beds for the same purpose, Butthe ‘Gesta, 
Tegum! is entitled to its fame upon higher 
ounds, Jn it William ‘deliberately set 
imself forward as the successor of the yene- 
rable Bede ; and it is seldom that an aspirant 
of the sort comes 60 near as he did to the 
realisation of his pretensions.’ ‘We may 
fairly claim for him the credit of being the 
first writer after Bede who attempted to give 
to his details of dates and events such a 
systematic connection, in the way of cause 
and consequence, as entitles them to the 
name of history.’ Whatever he the worth 
of the ‘Gesin Regum’ os original material, 
‘as a step in the working out of historio- 
aphy it has a monumental value’ (Srozzs, 
+, Pp. ix, X). 

In the ‘ Historia Novella,’ which takes up 
the thread of the narrative where it was 
dropped at the conclusion of the ‘Gesta 
Regum,’ the last ten years of Henry's reign 
are rapidly run over, and the periqd from 
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December 1135 to December 1142 is dealt 
with at greater length, but in a desultory 
way which shows that the book is little 
morethan a collection of notes, or rst draft, 
which the author did not live to put into 
shape, Imperfect as it is, howeyer, it bolds 
8 foremost place among our materials for the 
history of Stephen's reign. The printed edi- 
tions of the ‘Gesta Regum’ and * Historia 
Novella’ are by Savile (Seriptores post 
Bedam, London, 1696, Franktort, 1601) 
Hardy (Zingl, Hist. Soc, 1840; reprinted in 
Mrenn's Patrologia, vol, elvxix.), and Stubbs 
(Rolls Ser. 1887-9). 

‘William's other extant works, original and 
compiled, are: 1. ‘Geata Pontificum Anglo- 
yum’ (see above), ‘the foundation of the carl 
ecclesiastical history of England on whic 
all writers have chiefly built" (Hfasntroy, 
pref. p.x). The first four books are printed. 
in Savile’s ‘Scriptores post Bedam,’ the fifth 
book(‘Vitas. Aldhelm’) inGale’s‘ Soriptores 
Rorum Anglicarum, vol. iii,, and Wharton’s 
‘ Anglia Sacra,’ vol. ii,; all five books are re- 
printed in Migne, vol. clxaix., and the com~- 
plete work has been edited from William’s 
autograph manuscript by Mr. N, B. 8, A. 
Tlamilton (Rolls Ser. 1870). 9 ‘Vita 8, 
Dunstani,’ printed in Stubba's ‘ Momorials of 
St, Dunstan’ (Holls Ser. 1874), 3. ‘Vita 
8. Wulfatani;’ Wharton, vol. ii,; Migne, 
vol. clxxix, 4, ‘De Antiquitate Glastoni- 
ensis Ieclesiss ;’ Gale, vol. iii.; Wharton, 
vol, ii,; earne’s ‘Adam of Domerham, vol, i. 
5, ‘Fragment of a Letter on John Scotus ;° 
Gale’s preface to ‘Scotus de Divisione Na- 
ture’ (1681); Migne, vol. exxii.; Stubbs’s 
preface to ‘Gesta Regum,’ vol. i, 6. ‘Ab- 
breviatio Libroram Amalarii de Ecclesias- 
ticis Officiis ;’ Lambeth MS, 380; All Souls 
Oollege MS, 28; prologue and epilogue 
printed in P, Allix’s edition of the ‘Deter- 
minatio Joannis Parisiensis de Oorpore 
Christi? (1686); Migno, vol. olxxix.; and 
Stubbe’s preface to ‘Gesta Regum,’ vol. i. 
7, ‘Liber de Miraculis 8, Marim;’ Ootton 
MS. Cleopatra C.10; extracts in Stubba’s 
preface to ‘Cesta Regum; yol.i, 8, ‘Ex- 

lanatio Lamentationum Hieromis ;’ Cotton 
AIS. Tiberiue A. xii, ; Bodleian MS, 868; ex- 
tracts in Birch’s ‘ Life and Writings of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury,’ and Stubbs, as above, 
9, The great historical and legal collestion 
already mentioned; Bodleian MS, Selden 
B. 16. 10, A similar collection of small 
treatises on various subjects, Harleian MS. 
8969. 

The following are also nacribed to Wil- 
liam : 11, ‘Liber deMiraculis Beati Andres; ’ 
Cotton MS, Nero E. 1, Arundel 292, Har- 
leign 2; extracts in Birch and Stubbs, ag 
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above. 12, ‘Passio 8. Indracti;’ Bodleian 
MS. Digby 112; extracts in Stubbs as ahove. 
18. A collection, made on the same prin- 
ciples as 9 and 10, of small theological trea- 
tises; Balliol College MS. 79. 

William's lost works included: 14. A 
‘Life of St. Patrick,’ 15, A‘ Life of St. Be- 
nignus,’ 16 A chronicle of part of the reign 
of Henry I, referred to by illiam himself 
as ‘tres libelluli quibus Chronica dedi vocn- 
bulum.’ 17. ‘Itinerarium Johannis A bbatis’ 
(seeabove). 18 (according to Leland) a poem 
in fifteen books, ‘de serie quatuor evange- 
listarum,’ . 

A copy of the letters and treatises of St. 
Anselm, in William’s handwriting, is in Lam- 
beth Palace Library MS, 234, 

[William of Malmesbury is the sole original 
authority for his own biography. The history 
of his life and works has been investigated by 
the Rey. John Sharpe in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Gesta Regum (London, 1815), by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, in his Life and Writings 
of William of Malmesbury (Transactions of the 
Royal Soc. of Literature, vol.x. new ser.), and 
by Mr. Hamilton, in his edition of the Gesta 
Pontificum. It has been worked out in full and 
minut deunl by Bishop Stubbs, in the prefaces 
to his edition of the Gesta Regum, on which 
this article is based.} EK. N. 


WILLIAM (1182?-1144), ‘saint and 
martyr of Norwich,’ was the son of Wen- 
stan, a substantial former, and Elvina or 
Elviva, daughter of a married priest. He 
was born apparently at Haveringland, a vil- 
lage nine miles north of Norwich, on 2 Feb. 
1182 or 1183. At the entertainment which 
Wenstan gave at Haveringland on the occa- 
sion of the child’s baptism, a man who was 
undergoing penance wos freed from the fetters 
he was compelled to wear by the sudden 
snapping of the iron rings, much to the 
wonder of the bystanders. The child was 

ht up with great care by his mother, 
and 1s said to have been conspicuous for his 
deyotiona and religious temperament from 
his infancy. At eight years old (1142) he 
‘was apprenticed to a skinner in Norwich, 
with whom he remained till he was twelve. 
His mother had by this time become a widow, 
and an elder brother appears to have been 
already in minor orders. AWhile in Norwich 
William lived with a man named Wulward, 
his mother Elvina presumably still con- 
tinuing to reside at Haveringland, The 
megter-skinner had frequent dealings with 
the Norwich Jews, which brought the young 
apprentice into intimate relations with them. 

a constant visits to them, we are told, dis- 

leased his uncle, one Godwin Sturt, the 
usband of Liviva, his mother's sister, God- 
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win appears to have held some benefice in 
Norwich, and he forbade his nephew to haya 
anything more to do with the Jews, Oy 
20 March 1144, the Monday before Faster, 
astrange man who represented himaelf to be 
the cook of William, the archdeacon of Nor. 
wich, and whose name is not mentioned, 
called upon Elvina and offered to take the 
boy into the archdeacon’s kitchen if he could 
come at once and enter upon the duties of 
the place. On Elvina’s objecting toso hasty 
an engagement, the mysterious stranger pre. 
valod on her to comply by offering ‘her 
money, which shoe oer Next day tha 
stranger called with William upon the aunt 
Liviva in Norwich to inform her of the ay. 
rangement that had beenmade, She,suspect- 
ing something wrong, set her daughter to 
watch the pair, and ithe story is that they 
were last seen entering a Jew’s house in 
Norwich. Afterwards the lad was never 
seon alive, From this point till the discovery 
of the boy's dead body the evidence of what 
happened is in the highest degree untruat- 
worthy, and the more it is investigated the 
stronger becomer the impression upon the 
reader that the details of the story were in- 
vented to serve a purpose and that no re- 
liance can be placed upon them, The le end, 
however, goes on to tell that a Christian 
woman, who scted as o servant to the Jow 
into whose house Liviva’s daughter had 
tracked her cousin, saw through a chink in 
the door of the inner room a boy fastened 
to a post, But other hearsay evidence (?) 
declared that the Jews had deliberately mur 
dered the child, shorn his head, and lacerated 
it with thorns, pierced his left side, and 
poured hot water over the body to staunch 
the blood. The motive for the crime ia 
further asserted to have been the intention 
of carrying out a ritual murder, that is of 
sacrificing the boy as a victim in compliance 
with what was believed lo be a religious 
tite of the Jews. The day, it must be re- 
membered, was the Tuesday before Master, 
that is the day before the Passover, which 
in this year, 1144, fell on the Wednesday, 
On that day the Jews, we are asked to believa, 
left the dead body in the house while they 
kept the pasaover according to their ob- 
seryances, On Thursday, however, they con- 
sulted what was to be done, and determined 
on their next step. Accordingly, on Ctood 
Friday two Jews slipped out of the city on 
horseback, carrying with them the corpse, 
and managed to hang it upon a trea in Monse- 
hold Wood, near Norwich, and there left it, 
The further details of the very improbable 
story may be passed over. The hody was 
discovered on Enstor Eye, It ig said that 
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many people from Norwich crowded to look 
at it, Nevertheless it remained unburied 
ti. Enster Monday, and then was put into 
the ground without any religious ceremony. 
Un Easter Tuesday Godwin Sturt and Robert, 
the martyr’s brother, identified the body, and 
when the Easter synod of the diocese as- 
sembled a day or two later, Godwin the 
priest brought the matter before the bishops 
and clergy, and in an inflammatory speech 
charged the Norwich Jews with having mur- 
dered his nephew as a Christian victim, and 
claimed vengeance upon them even to the 
extent of extermination. The bishop of the 
diocese, Eborard, seems to have disbeheved 
the story. The secular clergy as a body were 
divided in opinion as to its truth. Among 
the citizens of Norwich and even among the 
monks in the cloister there was a large party 
of sceptics who were inclined to denounce 
the whole affair as an imposture. But so 
stubbornly and vehemently was the truth of 
the story advocated by the Prior William 
Turbe [sce WiLtiun, 1095 P-1174), who a 
year or two later became bishop of Norwich, 
that in the end all opposition was stamped 
down, and a large crop of miracles sprang up 
at the successive tombs of the ‘martyr. He 
had been buried originally at Thorpe Wood, 
whence he was translated to the monks 
cemetery, and afterwards to the chapter- 
house; thence he was removed to the south 
side of the altar. When Thomas wrote his 
life of William, William’s remains lay in a 
chapel on the north side of the altar, but 
some time before the dissolution of the 
monasteries they had been placed on the 
north side of the rood-screen, and an altar 
erected over them. This altar continued 
to attract visitors and pilgrims down to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. In the 
meantime other boy saints and martyrs were 
discovered elsewhere, tho several leg ends con- 
corning their deaths and. miracles being evi- 
dently borrowed from the Norwich proto- 
type. 

[The only authority for the life of St, Wil- 
liam is a monk of Norwich, Thomas of Mon- 
mouth by name, whose curious work was printed 
at the Cambridge University Pross in 1896, 
under the joint eee of Dr. Jessopp and 
Dr. James, from a twelfth-contury manuscript, 
which there is some reason to think passed 
under the author's eye and hand. Incidentally 
the volume throws some much needed light 
upon tha history of Bast Auglia during the 
relgn of King Stephen,] A, J. 


WILLIAM or Tawar (d. 1164), arch- 
bishop of York, [See FrrzHeRsner, Wir- 
TAM, 
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‘WILLIAM or Conoxrs (d, 1154 ?), natu- 
ral philosopher, was born at Conches in Nor- 
mandy in the last quarter of the eleventh 
century. The name ‘ DeConches’ has been 
Anglicised into Shelley, which Bale gives 
aa William’s alias; under it William ap- 

ears in various bibliographies and cata- 
ogues, Bale, moreover, in his notebook 
(Selden ALS, 61 B) states that William was 
born in Cornwall ‘ut fertur,’ giving Boston 
of Bury as his authonty, There 1s, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that he was born at 
Conches. 

Writing about 1146, William describes 
himself as one who has been for more than 
twenty years a teacher (Dragmaticon, p. 210, 
and Souaarsciminr, Johannes Saresberiensis, 
pp. 22, 78, has shown that Chartres, and 
not Paris, as was once supposed, was the 
school 10 which he belonged), At Chartres 
he was taught by Bernard Sylvester, and 
here in his turn he taught John of Salisbury 
{q. yl ie 1187-8 (Metalog. i, 24). John 
calls him the most accomplished grammarian 
of his time, and describes his teaching ‘in 
detuil, He followed the method of Bernard 
of Chartres, based on Quintilian’s recommen- 
dations, The lectures covered the whole 
field of classical Latin, with questions on 
parsing, scansion, and construction. There 
was daily practice in Latin prose and verse 
composition in imitation of classical models, 
and frequent discussion emong the pupils on 
set subjects, with a view to the acquisition 
of fluency and elegant diction (RasHvaLr., 
Univ. of Hu ope,i, 86). In his encyclopedic 
work, ‘ De Philosophia,’ which is incomplete, 
his teaching on the Trinity ond the Atone- 
ment shows the influence of Abelard; but it 
was not till after Abelard’s condemnation at 
the council of Sens, 1140, that William’s 
heresies were noticed. William of Saint 
Thierry first detected them, and pointed them 
out to Bernard of Clairvaux (Tissinr, Bid, 
Pat, Cistere. iv. 127), As a consequence of 
this attack William withdrew from public 
teaching, and found protection at the court of 
Geoffrey the Fair, count of Anjou, where he 
taught the future ITenry IT and his brothers, 
He rewrote the ‘ Philosophia,’ admitting his 
errors, and the corrected version, republished, 
in the form of a dialogue (‘Dragmaticon’), 
was addressed to the count. Hedied either 
at Paris or near Evreux, eee in 1164 
(Bovaurr, Recueil, ij, 703 D), 

Besides the‘ Philosophia’ (printed in three 
editions, and with three false ascriptions to 
Beda, William of Hirschau, and Honorius 
of Antun) and the ‘Dragmaticon or Die- 
logue’ {roniet at Strasburg in 1567 as the 
work of one ‘ Willelmus Aneponymus ed 
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gophus’), he wrote also glosses on the 
‘ ee part of which have been printed 
as the work of Honorius of Autun in Cousin’s 
‘(Euvres inédits d’Abélerd,’ ee Pp. G8 
seq., and & commentary on Boethiuss De 
Consolatione Philosophie, which Jourdain 
describes oa the first real commentary other 
than mere glosses on this popular work 
(Notices ef Extraits, vol. xx. pt. ii, p. 57). 
Hig tendencies were strongly platoniatic and 
realistic; the most interesting of his specu- 
lations are perhaps those which develop the 
Epicurean atomic theory and a theory of 
the antipodes, 

The complicated bibliographical history of 
wilines ak has been meavelled by Mr. R. L, 
Poole in Herzog and Plitt's Real-Encyklopidio 
and in his Illustrations of the Hist, of Mediseval 
Thought, where fall references may be found, 
pp. 124 sqq. 838-63. See also Antoine Char- 
ma’s Guillaume de Conches, Paris, 18h Bro 





WILLIAM pn Wrevsr (7. 1160), 
biographer, was chaplain to Robert: de Betun 
(a. 1148), bishop of Hereford, and wrate 
eulogistic life of the bishop, which is printed 
in Wharton’s ‘ Anglin Sacra’ (ii,822), Manu- 
scripts are in the British Museum (MS, 
Cotton Julius D. ii.) and at Lambeth (MS. 
151), He became prior of the second Llan- 
thony Abbey, founded at Gloucester by his 
patron Robert de Betun, who was its first 
prior, He wrote as well a history of the acts 
of violence and injustice perpetrated on his 
monastery by Milo, constable of Gloucester. 
He seems to have treated his monks harshly; 
for aided by Milo's son Roger, who had been 
offended at the narrative of his father's 
misdeeds, they expelled him from the monas- 
tery. Ie issaid to have passed the remainder 
of his life in retirement at Frome. 

[Wright's Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
Anglo-Norman Period, p. 317 ; Tanner's Biblio- 
theea Britanna-Hibernica, p. 364.] W. E.R. 


WILLIAM or Yrrus (d. 1165 ?), erro- 
neously styled Earn of Kuz, was son of 
Philip, count or viscount of Ypres, younger 
son of Robert I, count of Flanders, Suger 
(Vita Ludov. Grossi, chap. xxix.) calls him 
‘Guillelmus Bastardus,’ and later writers 
mostly say that he was illegitimate, but 
there seems to be no other contemporary 
authority for the assertion, unless it be one 
document quoted by Galbert of Bruges, 
which describes him as ‘ spurins, to wit, born 
of a noble father and a mother of low degree, 


de Lettenhove (Hist. de Flandre, i. 368) 
thinks that this refers to o lawful union, 
only yitiated by the disparity in the condi- 
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tion of the parties. William had a brother 
or half-brother, named Theobald Sorel. 
William is called by cont nary. Writers 
‘William of Ypres’ and ‘ William of Loo? 
Loo (near Furnes, in West Flanders) was 9 
place of which Philip had been lord, but in 
which ho had in 1093 ceded most of his 
seignorial rights to a convent of canons re. 
gular dwelling there in a monastery dedi. 
cated to St. Peter. is son appears to haya 
inherited his estates at Lao, but not his rank 
and title; in a charter dated 1118 he calls 
himself simply ‘William, son of Count 
Philip” He was married to a niece of Cle. 
mentia, widow of Count Robert IT of Flan. 
devs, and mother of the reigning Count 
Baldwin VII. In 1119 Clementia, seeing 
that her son was about to die childless, 
wished him to be succeeded by her niece's 
husband; Baldwin, however, nominated as 
his successor another cousin, Charles of Den- 
mark. On Baldwin’s doath on 17 Jung 
1119 Charles became Oount of Flanders; 
and in 1128 the privileges of ihe minster at 
Loo were confirmed jointly by Charles and 
William, whom Oharles oddly calls ‘ my 
nephew ;’ they wove roally first cousina, On 
2 March 1197 Charles waa murdered at 
Bruges, William at once claimed the county 
of ders, forcibly ocenpied Ypres and the 
neighbouring towns, and extorted homage 
from their inhabitants, ond from the mer- 
chants who were assembled at the fair of 
Ypres. On G6 March he sent a mesenge to 
Bertulf, tho provost of Bruges, who was 
known to have instigated the murder of 
Charles, greeting him openly as his ‘intimate 
friend,’ and requesting his aupport. On 
9 March o party bont on avenging: Charles 
entered Bruges and besieged tho provost in 
the citadel. On the 16th two Imights en- 
denvoured to make this party aclmowledge 
William as count, by telling them that 
Flanders had been granted to him by its 
overlord, King Louis of France. William 
meanwhile had ‘unfurled his banners, as 
lord and count of the land, against all who 
refused to pay him the yayennes duo to its 
sovereipn ;’ and hearing that one of Charles's 
murderers had been captured at Térouanne 
he claimed the 7 of punishing him, an 
caused him to be banged at. Aire on 20 or 
28 March. 

On 20 March Louis camo to Arras to exa- 
mine the claims of the competitors for the 
Flemish succession, of whom thera ware 


4 | already two besides William of Ypres; and 
who carded wool all her life ;’ and Kervyn | 


on the 28rd he adjudged Lhe fief, not to any 


jone of these three, but to William Clito 
son of Robert, duke of Normandy j 
| This was against the interest of 
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Le ee ee 
uncle, King Henry I of England [q. v.], who 
therefore sent to Flanders another of his 
nephews, Stephen [see Srnrmen, Kine oF 
Enetann], to form a league with the nobles 
against Clito. This league was joined by 
William of Ypres. As early as 24 March, 
indeed, it had been reported at Bruges that 
King Henry had furnished William with 
three hundred knights and ‘no end of money’ 
to help him in mastering Flanders; but the 
truth scems to be that William had roceived 
from Bertulf’s family five hundred pounds 
in English coin, stolen from the late count’s 
treasury, and he represented this as a gift 
from tho English king in order to conceal 
his dealings with tho traitors. On 9 April 
Louis met William ot Winendale, and en- 
deavoured to bring him to agreement with 
Clito; ‘but the unlawful count disdained to 
agree with the true count, or to make any 
terms of peace with him, for ho despised 
him, Next day Wiliam learned that Ber- 
tulf was' hiddon near St. Omer in the house 
of one Alard, ITo first vainly searched and 
then burned the house of Alard and that of 
his daughter, and carried the daughter off 
to Ypres, threatening to mutilate hor and 
soize all Alord’s possessions unless Vertulf 
were given up to him on themorrow. Next 
morning Alard sent Bertulf in custody to 
Ypres, William was just going to preside 
at the trial of one of Rertulf’s Cp ae 
Guy of Steenword. Guy and Bertulf were 
hanged the same day in William's presence. 
Bertulf's last words were on insinnation 
that William had been privy to the plot for 
which he sent them to the gallows. On 
98 April Louis and Clito attacked Ypres. 
William marched out with three hundred 
Imights to mect them; after o three hours’ 
fight, the citizens, according to a secret 
agreement which they had made with Louis, 
opened one of their gates to the French ; 
illiam fled, but was overtaken, captured, 
and imprisoned, first at Lillo, then at Bruges, 
and then at Lille again, In spring 1128 
Clito was expelled from Bruges and Ghent 
by a new rival, Thierry of Alsace; and in 
March he released William and proposed 
that they should make common cause against 
Thierry. On 27 July Olito fell in battle ; 
and on 22 Aug. a charter of Thiorry, count 
of Flanders, was witnessed by ‘ William of 
Loo’ (Ducursnn, Zist, de Guines, prevves, 
, 209). In 1130 ‘ William, son of Count 
ilip) witnessed a grant made to the 
monastery at Loo by Thierry and his wife 
Swonhild. Willinmm and Swanhild were 
somehow akin (possibly half-brother ond 
sister); ‘many evils befell through Swan- 
hild's kinsfollr,’ and Williom ‘ was secrotly 
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of her party, because of their relationship.’ 
After her death, which occurred in 1150, he 
was compelled to pi e up the castle of Sluys, 
which he had held for some time in defiance 
of Thierry, In 1183 Thierry drove him out 
of Flanders, and he took refuge in England, 
poaminaly. in the household of Stephen, 
Stephen, on his accession to the crown 
(December 1135), engezel a force of Flemish, 
mercenaries, set William at their head, and 
took him for his chiof confidant, much to the 
disgust of the barons. In 1187 William 
accompanied the king to Normandy, and 
while there plotted with him to capture 
Robert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.] When 
Geoflvey of Anjou invaded the duchy in 
May, William endeavoured to intercept him 
at Le Gué-Béranger, but failed because the 
Normans would not act with him. In May 
1138 ho went to Normandy again with 
Count Waleran of Meulan, end they at- 
tempted to restora Spoene authority there 
by force. In July they gathered ao great 
host to meet another Angevin invasion, and 
whon Geoffrey retired without fighting, they 
turned their arms against Earl Robert at 
Caen, but without success. When Stephen 
besieged Devizes in June 1139, he sent Wil- 
liam before him with a threatening message 
to its garrison, At the battle of Lincoln on 
2 Feb. 1141, William shared with the Count 
of Aumale the command of the second divi- 
sion of Stephen's forces, which, afterrepelling 
a flank attack of the empress’s Welsh auxi- 
liavies, was routed by her English troops. 
Like all the other leaders on Stephen’s side, 
William fled; ‘ being highly skilled in war, 
and seeing the impossibility of helping the 
king, he rescrved his eid for a better upon 
tunity.” The king was made prisoner ; Wil- 
liam joined the queen in Kent, ond helped 
her to raise fresh forces, with which in July 
they besieged the empress at Winchester. 
Tn Bepiem er he and his Flemings surprised. 
and captured two hundred of the empress’s 
tisons near Wherwell Abbey (Jonn oF 
Bxmax, p. 810, Rolls ed.) In the battle 
near Winchester on 14 Sept. he captured 
Tum: rey de Bohun (d. 1187) i v.], and 
led the Flemings in pursuit of Robert of 
Gloucester till they surrounded ond made 
him prisoner at Stockbridge. In November 
Robert was exchanged for Stephen, who 
therefore considered himself indebted to 
William for his liberation. Later Flemish 
historians assert that he rewarded his 
liberator with the earldom of Kent, and 
many English writers have accepted the 
statement, but it is incorrect, The con- 
temporary ‘ Genealogia Comitum Flandrim’ 
says that ‘the king granted 1o his deliverer 
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the whole province of Kent in possession,’ 
while Gervase of Canterbury speaks of him 
as being already ‘in unjust occupation of 
Kent’ when Robert was imprisoned in his 
keeping in Rochester Castle, and even as 
having had ‘all Kent committed to his 
charge’ early in Stephen's reign; and it is 
certain that Stephen did, at some time be- 
tween 1136 and 1154, provide him with 
large revenues from crown lands in Kent; 
but in no document of the period docs he 
bear the title of earl, and there is sure evi- 
dence that in 1150 or later he was still 
merely ‘William of Ypres’ (Rounn, Aue. 
Chariers,p. 68; Ducaret, Hist. of St. Kathe- 
rine’s Hospital, pp. 100-2). 

For a few years after Stephen’s restora- 
tion William was ‘a fear and a terror to all 
England.’ It may have been in 1148 that 
he and three other distinguished bandits 
threatened to burn St. Albans Abhey, and 
were bought off by a valuable gift from ita 
treasury (Gesta Abbatum 8. Albani, i. 94; 
ef. Rounp, Geoffrey de Afandeville, p. 206). 
On another occasion Stephen sent him in 
demand a contribution from the monks of 
Abingdon; William broke open their trea- 
sure chest with a hatchet and seized the re- 
os sum (Hist, Abingdon, ii. 2932), At 
the height of his power William hecame 
blind ; and then ‘ God enlightened his heart,’ 
and he set himsolf to distribute in good 
works the wealth which he had acquired by 
plunder and bloodshed, In 1144 or 1146 he 
founded a Cistercian abbey at Boxley in 
Kent (Tannur, Wot, Monast., Kent, vii; 
AMonast. Angl. v. 460, 461). In 1148 he 
joined with Queen Matilda in endeavouring 
to reconcile Stephen and Archbishop Theo- 
bald {g. v.] When the abbey of St. Bertin 
(Flanders) was burnt down in 1152, he 
covered nearly the whole expense of its re- 
building. Henry IT on his accession in De- 
cember 1154 banished Stephen’s foreign 
troops from England ; but he suffered their 
blind old leader to receive his Kentish re- 
venues up to Easter 1157 (Pipe Roll 2 Ten. 
iy P. 65, 3 Tien. IZ pp. 101, ne It was 

robably not till then that William went 
ack to Loo, There he seems to have re- 
tained some property even during his exile, 
for a grant made by him to the abbey of 
Clairmarais of ‘some land in the parish of 
Loo which Erembald Stratin formerly 
rented of the same William’ is witnessed 
oe Matilda and her son Eustace. 
is grant was confirmed, at William’s re- 
quest, by Countess Sibyl of Flanders and 
her son, as regents for the count who was 
absent on crusade, in 1157 (Galli Chris- 
tiona, vol. iii,, instrumente, col. 121, where 
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‘Balduinus’ is evidently a scribe’s error fox 
*Philippus.’ For the date ef. #5, cols. 589. 
640, aud vol. v. col. 242). William's lag, 
seven years were spent in the monastery of 
St. Peter at Loo, which he benofited so largely 
that he came to be regarded (erroneously, 
see abovo) as its founder. A comparison of 
the dates indicated in tho pipe roll of 1137 
(pp. 101-2), the ‘Goncalogia Comitum 
Winndvize’ (p. 888), and John of Ypres (p, 
644), poinis to 1165 as the year of his death, 
He was buricd on 26 Jan. in the conventual 
church. 

[Waltor of Terounnne and Galbort of Bruges 
(Acta Sanctorum, 2 March; Pertz, vol. xt; 
Migne, vol. cxlvi.); Genoalogia Comitum Flan- 
dria and John of Ypres (Marténo and Durand’s 
Thesaurus Novun Aneedotorum, vol. iii.); La 
Mire’s (Mirus) Notitin Ecclosiarum Belgii, co, 
114, 180, 184, 141; Ordericus Vitalis, vol, y, 
(Soe. de l'Hist. de Trance); William of Mulmex 
bury’s Historia Novella; Menry of Iuntingdon; 
Gorvase of Canterbury, | KN, 


WILLIAM pn Tracy (a. 1178), mutderep 
of ‘I'homas Becket. (Seo ‘I'nacy.] 


WILLIAM (1095?-1174), bishop of 
Norwich—his surname appears in various 
forms as Turbe, Turbo, or de Turboville— 
was one of the boys whom Tlerbert de 
Losinga [q. v-], bishop and founder of the 
cathedral and monastory of Norwich, took 
under his protection to be educated in the 
monastic school at the heginning of the 
twelfth century. Ilo was evidently a lad 
of great promise, and Bishop ITerbert be- 
stowed upon him much personal care and 
instruction, and waiched his progress in his 
studies with peculiar interust. The young 
William acquired much facility in writing 
Latin verse, passed through the usual course 
of the trivium and quadrivium, and even 
read Arictotle’s topics and the cniegories 
under his patron’a eye, IIe appears soon 10 
have been employed a8 the schoolmaster of 
the monastery, and in duo course was ad- 
mitted as a professed monk among the 
brethren. When Bishop llerbert died in 
1119, William can hardly have beén more 
than twenty-five years old; but not many 
years after Bishop Ebovard’s conseeration ta 
the see, his name appears os witnessing « 
charter of contirmation, being then sub-prior 
of the monastery, He must have become 
prior before Ehorard’s episcopate was half 
over, for already in 1]4d he showod himeelf 
@ very masierful personage in the convent, 
with a tendency to assert himaclf as egainst 
the bishop, who evidently did not cordially 
co-operate with him. At the Easter synod 
held this year, the announcemont by a! 


William 








secular clergyman that a Christian boy had 
been murdered by the Norwich Jews, and 
his body miraculously discovered, produced 
a profound sensation. Prior William at 
once threw the whole weight of his influence 
into the scale to support the truth of the 
story [see WILLIAM, 1182 P-1144], 

At the diocesan synod held next year, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to revive 
the agitation against the Norwich Jews, and 
to bring about a general recognition of the 
‘martyrdom’ of the murdered boy. Just 
about this time Bishop Eborard resigned his 
bishopric, and the Norwich monks, bringing 
some pressure to bear upon King Stephen, 
were allowed to clect their prior to the 
bishopric of Norwich, notwithatanding some 
strong opposition raised by a party at the 
head of which was John de Caineto, the 
sheriff (THomas or Monnovent, bk. ii, § 15). 
Bishop William was accordingly consecrated 
by Archbishop Theobald some time in 1146, 

His promotion to the episcopate, so far 
from making him relax in his efforta to pro- 
mote the cult of the boy saint of Norwich, 
rather served 1o stimulate his zeal, Te bore 
down all opposition on the part of the Nor- 
wich sceptics, and removed the body of the 
little martyr no fewer than four times from 
one burial-place to another, and cach time 
to a position of groater honour in the cathe- 
dral, and in 1168 he founded and consecrated 
the memorial chapel of ‘St. William in the 
‘Wood’ on the spot. whore (he hoy’s body was 
said to have been discovered. Some traces 
of the chapel still remain on Mousehold 
Tleath about a mile from the city of Nor- 
wich, 

Bishop William assisted at the consecra- 
tion of Flilary, bishop of Chichester, in 
August 1147; of Geollrey of Monmouth as 
bishop of St. Asaph in 1152; and of Roger 
Pont VEvéque as archbishop of York at 
Westminater Abhoy on 10 Oct. 1161. Ife 
was also one of the sixteen Inglish prelates 
who sasisted at the coronation of ILenry IT 
at Weatminstor on 19 Dec, 1164, 

Meanwhile John of Salisbury [q. v.] had 
conceived a high opinion of Bishop Ture, to 
whom many of his letters are addressed, 
some of them of considerable interost. Te 
seems to have taken o prominent part in 
protesting against the imposition of scutage 
in 1166. The king returned o not uncour- 
teous answer, but the scutage, he said, must 
be paid (Jonn ov Santssuny, Ep. 128). The 
bishop was present at the submission of 
Hugh Bigod, first earl of Norfolk [q. v.], in 
‘May 1157, ond his name appears among the 
signatories attesting a charter which 
then granted to the priory. Two months 
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later we find him attending the great council 
held at Northampton on 17 July. During 
the next five years we hear no more of him, 
but when Becket was consecrated archbishop 
of Canterbury on 3 June 1162, the bishop 
of Norwich was among those who took part 
in the ceremony. He was one of fourteen 
bishops who are said to have recognised the 
‘customs’ at the council of Clarendon in 
January 1161 (Exton, p. 67). When Arch- 
bishop Thomas retracted his assent, Bishop 
William and Joscelin, bishop of Salisbury, 
threw themmelyes at. the feat of the inflexible 
archbishop, but could not move him (Roe. 
Tlov. i, 221), 

‘When Becket took refuge with Louis VIL 
in France, Bishop William returned to his 
diocese, and, during the years that followed, 
showed himeelf on all occasions a most 
staunch and uncompromising partisan of the 
archbishop. In fact, ha was the one andonly 
English bishop who from first to last never 
wavered in his fidelity to Becket, As far as 
he was personally concerned the crisis came 
as early as 1166, when the archbishop had 
been two years in exile. Robort de Vaux, 
a sub-tenant of Roger Bigorl, father of the 
powerful I{ugh, earl of Norfolk, had appa- 
rently early in the reign of Henry I founded 
a house of Augustinian canons at Pentne 
on the Nar, a few miles from Lynn, and this 
man’s pranisony William de Vaux, was now 
prior of the monastery, Under great pres- 
sure exercised y Earl TWugh, who claimed 
them as lord of the fee, the prior had weakly 
surrendered certain estates of the monastery. 
Tho canons resisted the claim, protested 
against the surrender of the estates, and ap- 
penled to the pope to decide the matter. 

Tn June 1166 Alexander TIT excommuni- 
ented the earl, and it now became tho duty 
of the bishop of Norwich to promulgate the 
papal decree, To do so at such o moment 
was to incur the certain displeasure of the 
king, and to bring upon himself the fierce 
animosity of one of the most powerful earls 
in England. But Bishop William was not 
the men to hesitate or play thecraven. En- 
toring the cathedral church of Norwich with 
his pastoral staff in his hand, he mounted 
the pulpit and publicly pronounced the aen- 
tence of excommunication against the 
mighty earl, and, having thus discharged 
what he believed to be his duty, he laid his 
staff upon the high altar and solemnly defied 
any man, king or noble, to take it away; 
then he turued his back upon the episcopal 
palace, and once more took up his residence 
with the monks in the Norwichpriory, The 





ry |sentence against the earl was subsequently 


annulled, aud on his guhmission he was ab- 
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solved. During the three months following 
Becket’s return he kept “ee frequent corre- 
spondence with Bishop William, and in a 
letter of 8 Dec. he announced his intention 
of soon visiting his faithful friend at Nor- 
wich. Three weeks later (20 Dec.) he was 
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Amphibalus in 1178, William, at the requeat 
of Abbot Simon (1166-1183), wrote thy 
lives of Amphibalus and Alban, printed in 
the * Acta SS.,’ June, iv. 149. Whiliam Prd 
fesses to translate from a Saxon author, At 
his request his proso was versified by Ralph 


murdered in Canterbury Cathedral. Bishop | of St, Albans [q. v.] Usher (Brit, Heoles, 


Willism’s memorial elegiacs on the date of 
the primate’s assagsination are to be found 
in one manuscript of the ‘Chronicle of Ger- 
vase of Canterbury ’ (i. 282), 

After the death of Archbishop Thomas 
we hear very little of Bishop William, On 
9 June 1172 a disastrous fire broke out in 
Norwich Cathedral, which wrought grea' 
destruction in the church, and tradition has 
it that the bishop’s last days were saddened 
by this calamity. 
lived to rejoice at i 
friend the archbishop by Alexander ITT in 
1178, He died in January 1174. Bishop 
Willinm had the reputation of being a learned 
and accomplished scholar in an age which 
had not a fewofsuchmen. At his su 


| Antiq. p. t 
| beidentified with \Williaun Martell thesacrist, 
, Who vainly tried £0 succeed to the abbacy 


t | 


h hand he | 
ss ee ne his | Oxford in 1168 (fist. and Antiquities, i, 54), 


. 80) conjectures that William may 


on . death (Gesta S, Albani, pp. 195, 
199). 
[Hardy's Deseriptivo Cut, i. 5.] MB, 
WILLIAM or Pornrnonovent ( ff. 1188), 
theological writer, was a native of Pater. 


borough and a monk of Ramsey, Ue is im. 
probably stated by Wood to have studied at 


Boston of Bury (TANNuR, p. x1) calls hima 


| doctor of theology, and names his ‘Com. 


mentary on the Song of Songs,’ ‘ Homilies! 
‘Distinctions, and ‘Buphrastica,’ Those 
workswere seenat Ramsvy by Leland (Comm, 


tion Thomas of Monmouth drew wp his ac- | Ze Seript. Brit. p. 263), but the last alone is 
count of the ‘ Life and Miracles of St, Wal- | 20w known, in the Bodleian MS, Super A i, 


liam of Norwich,’ and from this author we 
learn that his patron was celebratud for his 
eloquence and gift of speech not only in his 
own diocese, hut even at Rome. ‘That he 
vwas a credulous and superstitions person 
eannot be doubted. Ie can hardly bo re- 
garded as a great prelate; he certainly was 
nota man in adyance of his age, and but for 
his steadfast and unwavering fidelity to the 
great archbishop to whom he clung with the 
tenacity of o fanatic, and his haying so vehe- 
mently forced upow his diocese the cult of 
the boy saint, the story of whose reputed 
martyrdom produced such widespread and 
dreadful effects in the after times, we should 
have known very little about him. 


[Since Blomofield’s days (Hist. of Norfolk, iii. 
474) much information on the career of Bishop 
William has come to light, and may be found in 
Goulburn and Symonds'’s Life and Letters of 
Herbert de Losinga, 1878, vol. ii. ; The Life and 
Miracles of St, William of Norwich, oi, A. 
Jessopp and M. R. James, Cambridge Press, 
1896; and in the Memorials of Thomas Becket, 
especially vols, vi. vii. (Rolla Series). On the 
¢ennons of Pentney see Eyton’s Itinerary of 
Henry I, p. 952, See, too, John of Salisbury's 
Epistlea, ed. Migne. The date of the fire in 
the cathedral is derived from a manuscript in 
‘Trin. Coll. Cambr., 2 manuscript which Ifardy 
thinks was compiled by a Norwich monk (Cat. 
iii. 26).] Ad. 


WILLIAM or Sr, Annins (7. 1178), 
iagologiet, was a monk of St. Albans. Pro- 
bably on the translation of the relics of St. 


art, 44, formerly belonging Lo emer bbey. 
In his notebook (Sedder MS, 61 B) Rale 
mentions also ‘Interpretaciones Vocabulo- 
rum,’ which he knew from a Ramsey copy. 

nner's Bibliotheca, p. 365; Bale, iti. 22; 
pie 252.] ae ae 


WILLIAM Yrrzsrernmon (d, 1100?), 
biographer of Becket. [Sve T'rrzsrnpuon.] 


WILLIAM Frrvosnrur (@. 1198), dema- 
goguo, [See Frizosnprt,] 


WILLIAM oy Loyucitame (¢, 1197), 
chancellor to Richard I, [See Lonacusur] 


WILLIAM or Nuwzvzat (1186-1201 ?), 
historian, was born in 1136 ot or near Brid- 
lington in Yorkshixe. Leland (Cullectanen, 
iv. 19,87) calls him ‘ Quliolmus Paryus, and 
later writors have'assumed (hat this surname 
is a translation of ‘Petit’ or ‘Little,’ but 
there is no known authority for it in any 
Lae A thirteenth-century manuscript 
of William's History (Bodl, Mg Rawlinson, 
B. 192) has at its beginning a much rubbed 
rubric which seems to rend ‘Liber Sancta 
Mario Fratris Willelmi Monachide Ruflorth,’ 
G. J, Vossius (De Uistoricis Latinis, 1, ii, 
¢. 51) montions an historical work which he 
ascribes to ' William of Riovaux, o Cistercian 
monk of Rusheforde,’ but which is, in fact, 
the ‘Ifistoria Rerum Anglicarum’ of Wil- 
liam of Newburgh. Putting together this 
mistake of Vossius and the rubric quoted 
above, Mr, Howlett suggests that the latter 
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SO ON te ee 

should be amended thus: ‘Liber Sanctz 
Merim de [?], Chronicon Fratris Willelmi 
monachi de Rufforth;’ that the historian’s 
family may hove come from Rufforth, near 
York; that he may therefore have been 
called‘ William of Lufforth,’ and that both 
the ‘blundering rubricator’ and Vossius may 
have transformed William of Ruforth, canon 
of Newburgh, into ‘William, monk of Ruf- 
ford,’ a Cistercian abbey in Nottinghamshire. 
There is, however, no evidonce as to the 
origin of Vossiue’s mistake; Mr. Howlett’s 
emendation of the rubric in Rawlinson MS. 
B, 192 18 merely conjectural ; and the rubric 
ns it stands, though obscure, might be inter- 
preted in another way. 

‘William states (lib, i.c. 15) that the church 
of Newburgh ‘nourished him from boyhood.’ 
This hes been gonerally taken to mean that 
he was placed in tho priory as a child and 
remained there all his life; but it may mean 
only that he was educated thera. Nome docu- 
mentary evidence seems to indicate that his 
father’s name was Elias; that betwoon 1161 
and 1166 he married an heiress, Emma ‘de 
Peri’ (Waterperry, Oxfordshire), and had o, 
con, Whose descendants took the name of Fitz 
Ellis (filius Elise) ; and that in 1182 or 1183 
—his wife being still alive—he re-ontered 
Newburgh as a canon (Eng. ZHist. Rev, July 
1907, pp. 510-514), Cave (Hist, Litt. 2. 
1195) says that, ‘as some will have it,’ 
William lived 1ill 1208, and this statement 
has been repeated by later writers without 
Cave's qualifying words: but it is baseless. 
All the evidunce as to the date of Willism’s 
death gocs to show that he died not lator 
than spring 1201. Some illnes or infirmity 
had incapacitated him for active employment 
when, at the desire of Ernald, abbot of Rie- 
veulx, he began his ‘1listory of English 
Affairs,” The fifteenth chapter of the first 
hook contains a mention of Roger, abbot of 
Byland, an ‘still alive, having completed 
about lifty-reven yearsof rule.’ Itoger became 
abbot in 1142, resigned in 1196, and died in 
1190 (ALonast..dagl.v,350, 353, 85L; Buncoy, 
Monaat, Ebor, p. 380), If the passage above 
quoted was written, as Mr, Mowlett thinlks, 
before Roger's resienation, William has made 
Roger's tenure of office too long by three 
years: but from the context it soems possible 
that William may have only meant that about 
fifty-seven years had elapsed since Roger was 
made abbot. If this bo hismoaning,and ifhis 
reckoning be correct, the words cannot have 
been written esrlier than 1198, William's 
whole work, in its present form, appears from. 
internal evidence to have been written be- 
tween the beginning of 1199 and the apring 
of 1201 (Zny. Wist, Rev. April 1904, pp, 
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289-297). It bresks off abruptly with the 
record of an event which occurred in May 
1198, ‘There are in otber parts of the work 
indications that ita author was probably living 
& yenr or two later; but he obviously never 
brought it to its intended conclusion or gaye 
it his final revision as a whole, 

Both in substance and in form William's 
book is the finest historical work left to us 
by an Englishman of the twelfth century. 
Ernald, says William, ‘bade me write down, 
for the instruction and admonition of pos- 
terity, the memorable things of which our 
own times have been so full.’ The epirit in 
which the author entered upon his task 
shows itself in his preface, which contains a 
vigorous denunciation of the injury done to 
historic truth by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(q. v.Jand his followers, and a keen criticiem, 
of the fictions which they palmed off on 
their contemporaries as the early history of 
Britain. For William that history begins 
with Gildas and Bade. Alter alluding to 
‘those who have carried on the series of 
dates and events from Beda to our own day ’ 
—by which, though he nowhere names them, 
he probably means Symeon of Durham and 
Henry of Huntingdon—he states how he 
pees to take np the work enjoined upon 
him, ‘briefly running through the times 
from the coming of the Normans tothe death 
of IIenry I, forasmuch as I know that others 
have brought down the story of England 
thus far, and beginning a fuller narrative 
with the accession of Stephen.’ Accordingly 
his first book consists of a short introductory 
sketch of the history from 1066 to1136, and 
a more detailed account of the years 113J- 
1154. Bool ii, covers the reign of Henry II 
from his accession to1174; book iii, contioues 
the story to Ienry’s death, 1189; book iv. 
deals with the reign of Richard I down to 
his second coronation in 1194, and book v, 
deals with the remaining years to May 1198, 
For the framework of book i, Willinm seems 
to have used Ienry of Ifuntingdon ; the 
account of the Scottish war of 1178-4 in 
book ii. may be based upon the poemof Jordan 
Fantosmo, but it is more likely that William 
and Jordan worked from the same materials, 





Tt has been suggested (Srunas, Itinerarium, 
pref, P. lxix; Hownnrr, i, pref. p, xxvii) 
that the chapters in books iv, and y. relating 


to the aifairs of Palestine ata summarised 
either from the ‘Itinerarium Regis Ricardi,’ 
or from a French poam with which the ‘Ttine- 
rarium’ is closely connected, and which has 
yecently heen published in full hy M. Gaston 
Paris, under the title of ‘L’Estoire de la 
Guerre Sainte, par Ambroise.’ There are 
chronological reasons for doubting whether 
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William can ever have seen either of these 
works in its present form, though he may 
possibly have had access to an earlier edition 
ofoneor bothofthem. Exceptin two passages, 
however, the resemblance between William's 
account of crusading matters and that given 
inthe poem and the ‘ Itinerarium’ is scarcely 
close enough to warrant the assumption that 
he borrowed from either of them; in some 
details it differs from them both. The two 
passages where alone William and the ‘Iti- 
nerarium’ are in close verbal agreement 
(Howzorr, i. pp. xxvii-viii,219, 329; Sues, 
pp. lxix, 5, 54) have nothing corresponding 
to them in the French poem; they both 
occur in the first book of the ‘ Ttinerarium,’ 
which appears, from internal evidence, to 
have been written some years earlier than 
the rest of the work in its present form. 
Into this first book of the ‘ Itinerarium,’ how- 
aver, there is worked up at least one docu- 
ment earlier still; the verbal coincidence 
above mentioned may therafore be due, not 
to William having copied from the ‘Itine- 
rarium,’ but to their having each indepen- 

ently copied from a common source [cf. art, 
Promin pe Teurro}. Some other details 
in William’s fourth and fiith books may have 
been derived, orally or otherwise, from the 
king's chaplain, Anselm, whose information 
was also used by Ralph of Coggeshall and 
Roger of Hoveden f .v,] Yet throughout 
all his five books William is practically an 
original authority. His narrative of the first 
twenty years of the reign of Ilenry II (book 
ii.)—a period for which our other materials 
are particularly meagre and unsatisfactory 
—is entirely independent of all other ax- 
tant writers, and so are many important 
peers both in the carlier and the later 

ool, 

The value of William’s authority in those 
parts of his work which cannot be traced to 
any Jmown source may be gauged by his way 
of using materials the origin of which is as- 
certeined: a way which is something unique 
among English writers of his age. Ie alone 
gives us, not so much the facts, or what 

assed for facta, as the philosophy of history, 
is facts indeed are not always exact, and 
his dates are rarely so, Like William of 
Malmesbury [q. v.], William of Newburgh 
Tapes to write, not a chronicle but a 
istory. Unlike Malmesbury, he did not 
‘deliberately set himself forward as the suc- 
cessor of thevenerable Bade,’ That he came, 
in some respects, much nearer than Nalmes- 
bury to achieving that position may be partly 
due to the greater modesty which seems to 
have kept him from claimingit. As his work 
shows no trace of acquaintance with that of 
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Malmesbury, it was probably not from the 
latter, but atect from Beeda, that he received 
his inspiration, Tlis genius, indeed, was of 
a higher order than Malmesbury’s, Eis ds. 
nunciation of Geoffroy of Monmouth, in 
itself a striking proof of independent thonght 
and critical power, is far from constitutin 

his only claim to the title given him } 

Freeman, of ‘ihe father of historical critj- 
cism.’ He deals with his materials in the 
true historical spirit. Ife bas the true hig 
tovian’s instinot for sifting wheat from chaff, 
for perceiving the relative imporlance of 
things, for seizing the salient points and 
bringing out tho significance of a story ina 
few simple sentences, without straining after 
pict uresqueness or dramatic effect, IIe never 
stoops Lo gossip, or to relate a story merelyfor 
entertainment, Nor does he ever indulge in 
lengthy preaching or moralising ; but oneor 
two passages show that hiy ideas of morality 
on certain points wore extremely strict 
rising farabove & mere passive acceptance of 
the ecclesiastical rules current in his day, 
Tlis politics are equally independent, The 
judgments which ho pasnes, very briefly and 
soberly, on men and things are often quite 
contrary to those of tho majority even of 
the most intelligent and besclnalirmed of 
his contemporaries; but they aro always 
worthy of consideration; for he looks af 
characters and events from a standpoint 
wholly unlike that of the ordinary monastis 
chronicler or court hisloriographor; and he 
sometimes throws upon them, cither from 
his special sources of information or simply 
from the quality of his own mind, o light 
which tonds to mafify considerably the 
estimate which might he formed from 
chroniclers and court historians alone. Ie 
treats of ‘Tinglish alfnirs’ in no narrew 
temper; whenever his subject comes into 
contact with the history of another race or 
nation, he introduces the now element into 
his narrative with a carefu) summary of the 
best information about it thet he can obtain, 
Iie pays some attention to the social side of 
history ; and his interest in physical pheno- 
mona is remarkably intelligent ; to him the 

aro not, as they were io most men of his 
day, simply wanders or portents, but matters 
to be investigated, rensonud about, and re- 
corded for instruction, not curiosity. Ila 
tells, indeed, some marvellous tales of the 
supernatural; but on some of those he ex- 
pressly suspends his judgmont; and all of 
them he relates, not as mere marvels, but as 
maiters for which there has been brought 
before him such an overwhelming waight or 
volume of testimony that ho fosls bound, by 
his undertaking to put on récord all that 
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he can of ‘the memorable things of our time,’ 
not to exclude them from his pages, 

Some of the peculiarities which distin- 

ish William from the generality ofmedieval 
writers become more explicable if we accept 
the theory for which some evidence has 
lately been advanced, that he left Newburgh 
after his school days, and was for some 
twenty or more of the best years of hislife a 
layman holding ® good position in the world. 
On the other hand, if the ‘ Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum’ really was—as has been gene- 
rally supposed—written by a man whose 
whole life, from early boyhood, was passed 
in a rémote little Yorkshire monastery, that 
fact would be the crowning marvel of the 
book. We know indeed that its author was 
in close communication with the abbots of 
the neighbouring Cistercian houses of By- 
land ce Rievaux, Through them, therefore, 
as well as through the relations which were 
doubtless maintained between Newburghand 
the other Augustinian houses, William could 
obtain,as he evidently did, chronicles, letters, 
and copies of state documents, and also the 
oral information which in many cases he 
expressly says he received from men who 
had foralled in fur lands, or who had them- 
selves ness inthe making of history. But 
he could have no more personal experience 
of the outside world, and, save in this in- 
direct way, hardly more opportunities of con- 
tact with that world, than Breda himself. 
His special qualities, however, were inde- 
pendent of circumstances. "Whether in the 
world or in the cloister, ha must have been 
indeed, as Mr. TTowlett snys, ‘a man of un- 
usual moral elevation, mental power, and 
eloquence,’ nnd he must have been, too, a 
born historian. 

Leland (Collectanea, iv. 19) saw in the 
library of Queens’ College, Cambridge, an 
‘Explanation of the Song of Songs,’ to 
which was appended a note stating that 
‘Williom, who was born at Bridlington and 
became a canon at Newburgh, wrote and 
brought it out within ons yom at the desire 
of Roger, abbot of Byland” According to 
Bale and Pita, William wrote also a ‘ Book 
of Commentaries ;’ of this nothing is known. 
Bale’s and Pite’s attribution to him of o 
work ‘on the kings of the English’ is erro- 
neous; and so is Ussher’s mention (EIDARNE, 
p. 810) of ‘ William of Newburgh’s book, 
“De Rebus Terre Sancte,”’ the book re- 
forred to being really the ‘Itinerarium 
Regis Ricardi.’ . ‘4 

he only complete printed edition of Wil- 
liam's extant works, consisting of the ‘ His- 
toria Rerum Anglicarum’ and three sermons, 
is by T. Flearne (8 vols, Oxford, 1719). 
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The lustory has been edited by Mr. H. C. 
Hamilton for the English Historical Society 
(yok 1858), and by Mr. R. Howlett for 
the Rolls Series (‘Chronicles of Stephen, 
Henry II, and Richard I,’ vols, i. and ii. 
1884-5). 


[Information contained in ‘William's own 
work, disenssed by Mr. Howlett in his preface to 
vol. i, and by the wniter of this article in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Apml 1904; article by Rev. H. E. 
Salter in Eng. Hist, Rev. July 1907.] 4. N. 


WILLIAM onLetorsrer,or WILLIAM. 
pu Mowr (d. 1213), theologian, studied at 
Oxford, and afterwards proceeded to Paris, 
where he taught on the Mount St. Genevidve 
between 1170 and 1180; he seems to have 
taken his name of du Mont from this fact. 
He afterwards became chancellor of Lincoln, 
an office which he held in 1192 and 1200 
(Lu Navn, Fasti, ii,91). Here he continued 
his lessons with great success, numbering 
among his pupils Giraldus Cambrensis, whom. 
he had previously met in Paris (Giz. Cauan. 
De Rebus a se Gestis, iii, 8). He died soon 
after Easter 1218, 

Alexander Neckham has some verses in 
his honour in his ‘De Laude Sapientiss.’ 

His works are: 1, ‘ Similitudines’ (MSS. 
in Balliol cexxii. and Merton eclvii, Co!- 
leges, Oxford, and Peterhouse, Cambridge). 
2, ‘Summa, de officio sacerdotis’ (MSS, in 
Caius College, Cambridge, Bodleian Library, 
New College xciy. f. 28, exlv. f. 04, and Cor- 

us Christi College, Oxford, ecclx. f. 100). 

. * Numerale’ (MSS, Balliol College cexxil. 
£, 485, Merton College, cclvii. f. 4, and New 
College, Oxford, xeviii.) 4. ‘ Concordantim.’ 
6. “Collecta super psalterium cum scholiis’ 
(MS. Pembroke College, Cambridge). 6. ‘Io- 
melic’ (MS. in Cambridge University Li- 
brary). 7. Sermones de tempore ab adventu 
ad Dominicam Trinitatis.’ 8, ‘ Expositiones 
evangeliorum.’ 9. ‘Speculum peenitentie’ 
a in Pembroke College, Cambridge), 

O, ‘Speculum pomnitentis” (MS, in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge). 11. ‘De Srera- 
mentis Ecolesim.’ 12. ‘Flores sapientis.’ 
18. ‘ Proverbia at alia verba edificatoris in 
ordine disposita’ (MS. in New Poa Ox- 
ford, xevili. 50), 14. ‘Carmen alphabe- 
tum glossatum.’ 16, ‘De adventu Domini.’ 
16, ‘Expositiones epistolarum.’ 17, ‘De buni- 
tebe malinenm,’ 18, ‘Ad quasdam moniales 
lib. i.’ 19. Introductio ad artem concio- 
mandi” 20. ‘De miraculis Sanctorum.’ 
‘91. ‘Deeliminatione errorum de quibusdam 
quas in ecclesia cantantur et leguntur’ (MS. 
in Bodleian Library,Oxford). 22, ‘ Distine- 
tiones theologices ’( MS. in Corptis Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, xliii. 1), 28, ‘De tropis liber” 
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(MS. New College, Oxford, 274). 24. ‘Qui- 
dam versus glossati.' 

[Wright's Biographia Britannica Literaria ; 
Tanner's Bibl, Brit,-Hibern. p, $61; Budinsky's 
Dio Universitat Paris und die Vremden an der- 
selven im Mittelelter, Berlin, 1876, p. 112; 
Coxe's Cat. MSS, in collegiis aultsque Oxon. 
Oxford, 1852.] W. E.R 


WILLIAM Matrr or Manunr (,72,1196- 
1215), Baron of Curry Mallot. [See Marrr.] 


WILLIAM oF Ramszy (7/. 1219), hagio- 
grapher and poet, was a native of Ramsey 
anda moukof Crowland. Ilis earliest work 
appears to have been a poem in 1666 hexa- 
meters (Univ. Libr. Cambridge MS. Dd. xi. 
78), which was written probably at the time 
of the translation of the relics of St. Guthlac 
in 1195, and was dedicated to JTenry of Long- 
champ, abbot of Crowland (1190-1286); some 
extracts from it have heon printed by ’Birch 
in ‘ Memorials of St, Guthlac,’ and by Searle 

in ‘Ingulf and the Historia Croylandensis,’ 

85. It is based principally on Felix’s life, 
The | statement in the ‘Annales Burgo- 
Spaldingenses,’ 1287, that one Henry wrote 
this life, is no doubt due to the fact Chat the 
manuscript contains works by Honry of 
Avranches. In the same manuscript are 
vorse lives of the royal saints Fremund and 
Edmund, and also of St, Birinus, which 
Leland ascribes to him, ‘The life of Birinus 
is dedicated to Peter des Roches [q. v.], bishop 
of Winchester 1205-88, Baronius is also 
of opinion that William wrote the prose life 
of St, Edmund printed by Surius (Tete Sanc- 
torum, iv. 121), William also wrote: 1, A 
prose ‘Tranelatio 8, Neoti’ found in several 
manuscripts, and printed in Whitoker and 
in the ‘Acta SS’ July, vii. 880; it was 
written by him probably in 1218, when the 
abbot Henry translated his relics, A. verse 
life printed by Whitaker is also from his 
pen, 32. A prose life of Waltheof, probably 
when Abbot Ilenry translated his relics in 

219, Tt has been, seited by F. Michel in 
‘Chroniques Anglo-Normandes,’ from the 
Douai MS, 851, where it is found in a dis- 
ordered arrangement, This Douni manu- 
acript, all of which deals with Waltheof’s 
life or death, has been analysed by Dr, 
Liebermann (Ostenglsche Geschichtsquetlen), 
who positively ascribes to William two of 
the pieces in it, and thinks the rest may also 
be by him, except the ‘Miracula Walder 
A work, ‘De Vita et Moribus Phil 
rum,' addressed by one William to a oer 
named Guthlac, was seen by Leland in the 
library of St, Paul’s (Collect. iii, 47, and 
Docpare's St. Paul's, p. 283), and has also 
been ascribed to William of Ramsey. Dr, 
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AIS New Colleme, Oxford, 276). 24. ‘Qui- | Stubbs, however, inclines to think that ici however, inclines to think that i itis is 
William of Malmesbury, and that it ig 
identical with Ilarleian MS, ‘3060, of which 
the first leaves aro now gous (Gesta Regun, 


1 en 
land’s opinion the works on Beds 

and Isidore snort ed 10 William of Ramse 
wore probably the work of Brihtferth of 
Ramsey (Collect. iii. 23). The ‘ Translatio 
Sarisburiensis,’ found in conjunction with 
William’s works i in the destroyed Cottonian 
MS, Vit. D xiv, and in Hie Cambridge Ms, 
Dd, xi, 78, is ascribed b Matthew Paris 
(Chron. Maj, in, 189) to Ilenry of Avranches, 

Wirtam or CrowLayp (da. a) » abbot 
of Ramsey and Oluny, has been confounded 
with the above. Ile was prior of St, Martin 
des Prés, becamo abbot. of Ramsey by the 
interest of Becket (1161), and in 1177 wag 
made abbot of Cluny (Bibs. Cluniac, p, 166%), 
Ife died at Charité on 7 Jan, 1179 (Chron, 
Ramesiensia). 

[Hardy's Descriptive Oat. i, 236; Tuonor's 
Bibliotheca, p. 363; Whitukor's St, Neot ; Neues 
Archiv f, alt Goschichtskundo, xviii, 261-8) 


WILLIAM run Trovvizn ( » 12207), 
poet, was first callod Adgar. orking at 
the instance of one Gregory, he translated 
some forty or forty-one tales into octosyl- 
labie Anglo-Norman vorse, from the Latin 
collection of ‘Miracles of the Virgin’ which 
he found in tho ‘almario’ or bookcaso of 
St. Paul's, Wis work in the Egorton M8, 
612 has been prmted by Nowhaus in For. 
ater'a ‘Altfranzdsische Bibliothek’ 1886, 

(Ward's Cat, of Romancos, ii, 592; Mussafta’s 
Studien zu mittelulterlichen Marlentogonden i in 
Kuwerliche <Acadomio dor Wissonschuften, 
Sitzungsboricht (Phil. Hist. Classo), bi, ex, 
Hoft 2, p. 017, ond Dd. oxy. enix. eaaiti. ; Dia 
Adgarlogendon in 1X. Vollmller’s Roraane- 
Forschungen, i, 183.] M.B, 

WILLIAM or Sarnvn-Minu-Eexzen (7d, 
1224), bishop of Jondon, was a Norman 
(Dicrto, ii, 166) who was probably born at 
the little town of Sainte-Mére-Lplise in the 
Cotentin. Tho Intinised form of tho name 
is ‘Sancte Marim Bcolesin,’ so that he is 
described by Madox and other earlicr writors 

as‘ William of St. Mary’s Church’  Wil- 
liem's mother was apparently atill alive in 
1196, when she and her son were recorded 
as holding a pension for thoir lives out of 
the manor of Sainte-Mére-Eeglise(Sxarnroy, 
Rot. Scace, Norm. vol. i. p. clxxvi). Sainte 
Se Se was a royal manor, and many 
who took their nama from i it were in the royal 
service. In Henry II’s reign William appoars 
from 1188 onwards as ‘ cloricus camer,’ and 
seems to have beon an active and trusted 
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servant of the king (Hyzon, Itinerary of 
Henry Ll, pp. 263, 277, 284, 286 n., 288 n., 
998, 205 n., 298). In February 1187 Tenry 
went abroad, William, with St. Tugh, bishop 
of Lincola, followed, with the king’s harness 
and horses, sailing from Southampton (7d. 
p. 277). Save for his return to England in 
thespring of 1188, when he visited Clarendon 
(ib. pp» 285, 288), he, like ae robably 
yemained abroad till Ifenry’s death, as in 
1188 he witnessed a charter at Alencon (i. 
p 284), and in July 1189 he witnessed a 
royal letter at Azai (1). p. 296; Gurv, Cant. 
i, 450), 

; William rose into prominence in Ri- 
ehard I's reign. On 16 Sept. 1189 Richard, 
at the council of Pi ewell, gave him the 
rebond of Hubert Walter in the church of 
York, and made him dean of St. Martin's, 
London ic Tov. Chronica, iii. 16 ; Buyn- 
pio: or Pornrorovatt, ii. 86). Ceollrey, 
elect of York, objected to the former promo- 
tion (Rog, LLov. iii. 17), but to no purpose 
(Watrme or Covunrry, i, 878), Before 
108 William also recvived a prebond in 
Lincoln Cathedral. IIe gave great offence to 
Giraldus Cambrensis(q. v.], who wrote along 
letter to St. Hugh of Lincoln, denouncing 
William for wronging him in tho matter of 
his church of Chesterton, Oxfordshire (Gir. 
Caxsr, Opera, i, 259,268). Giraldus speaks 
of him as ‘ urine a a ot familiaris regis’ 
(Opera, i, 261). THe is also described by 
Richard himeelf as ‘protonotarius noster’ 
(Roa, Hoy. iii, 209), Under Richard I he 
was employed both as justiciar and os o 
member of the axchequor. In 1194 he had 
a clerk for tho business of the Jews (Itoa. 
Hoy, iii, 26-4, 266). Ilo was closely attachad 
to Tubert Walter face Hsnrr], who him- 
self had formerly been protonotarius. Ie 
reconciled Giraldus Oambrensis with MTubert 
(Opera, iii, 823), ‘William accompanied Lu- 
bert on his visit to Ttichard during his cap- 
tivity in Germany in 1198 (Roe, ov. ini. 
209), Preferment was heaped upon him, 
Tle was appointed ea of the forfeited 
lands of Geoffrey, the king's brother, until 
8 Nov. 1194, when Geoflrey's lands wore 
restored (#. p, 274), He also had chargo of 
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Curie Regis, ii, 222), and canon of St. Paul's, 
On 16 Sept. 1198 ‘ex largitione regis Ricardi? 
hewaselected bishop of London. According 
to the account given by Ralph Diceto, dean 
of St. Paul’s, he was, at Diceto’s own request 
(Dicrro, ii, 166), on 23 May 1189 conse- 
crated bishop at Westminster in the chaps 
of St. Catharine by Hubert Walter, oa 
bishop of Canterbury, thirteen bishops being 
present (2.; Coaansuatt, p.89), William 
was present on the 27th at the coronation 
of John (Rog. Hoy. iv. 89, 90). During 
this and the next few years various con- 
cessions were granted by John to William 
(Rotuli Cartarum, pp. 17, 61, 64, 91, 194, 
136, 140), William was present on 19 Sept. 
1200 at the council at Westminster (Dicrro, 
il, 169), and witnessed the homage done b 
William, king of Scots, to John, outside 
Lincoln, on 22 Nov. 1200 (Rog, Tov. iv. 141), 
In December 1201 William, with Hubert 
Walter, crossed to Normandy eae 
ii, 178), ot the king's request, and on 25 
March 1201 was present at John’s third 
coronation with Isabella at Canterbury 
ee Hoy. iy. 160). On 24 Aug, 1203, 
ubert Walterbeingill, William consecrated 
at Westminster Wiliam of Blois, elect of 
Lincoln, despite the protest of Gilbert, bishop 
of Rochester, who disputed his right to con- 
secrote (Rog. Wop, iii, 189; Gir, Cau, 
iii, 804). ILowever, in 1206 he also conse- 
crated Jocelyn bishop of Bath at Reading 
Roa, Wap. iii, 188), In December 1204 
illiam zeceivyed formal confirmation of his 
position as first in dignity among the bishops 
of the province (Cal. of Papal Registers, 
Papal Letters, i. 19), A diplomatic mission 
to King Otto, John’s nephew, was entrusted 
to William in 120£ (Coaarswazt, p. 147), 
but seems to have had little result. On 
the outbreak of the quarrel between John 
and Innocent ITI, after the death of Kubert 
Walter on 12 July 1205, and upon John’s 
refusal to accept Stephen Langton as arch- 
bishop, the pee issued 4 mandate on 27 Aug, 
1207 to the bishops of London, Ely, and Wor- 
cester to exhort the king to receive the arch- 
een and, should he refuse, to place the 


ingdom under an interdict (Cal. of Papai 


the abbey of Glastonbury, the honour of | Regtstere, i. 29). The three bishops formal: 


‘Wallingford, and other lands in the king’s 
hands, IIe was made ue in return 
for five hundred marks, of Robert,son of Ro- 
bert. FitzIIarding, and had licenso to 
him to one of his kinswomen. He is 
seid by Fosa to have been sheriff of Sure 
from § to 7 Nichard I (1198-1196), thoug 
his nome does not appear in. ollicial lisis 
(List of Sheriffs, PRO. p. 135). 


nounced the interdict on 23 March 1208. 
he king at once confiscated all church 
roperty, and banished them for five years. 

Mhey left the country secretly for France 
(Rog. Wann. iii, 222), The chronicler com- 
Jains that while all the evils of the interdict 
ia on England, the archbishop and the 
three bishops sojourned abroad, ‘omnimodis 


Pe was ! viventes in deliciis: cum lupum viderunt 


made rector at [farewoad, Yorkshire (Rotulz | yenientem, dimiserunt oves et fugarunt’ (70,) 
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Though banished, William was 80 con- | 


atantly employed as bearer of the papal ovar- 
tures that he was frequently passing to and 
fro hatwean England and thecontinent under 
safe-conduct from John, The history, there- 
fore, of William between 1208 and 1218 is 
the history of these negotiations. Innocent 
instructed William that should John fulfil 
an agreement with him, the interdict was 
to be relaxed (Epp. Inn. 111, bk. xi. No. 91). 
Between 14 July and 8 Sept, 1208, and 
again for three weeks after 8 Sept., William 
had safe-conduct to remain in England ise 
Lit, Pat. i, 85); but after keeping Wi 

and hia fallow-bishops waiting for two 
months, John in the end would not see them 
(Ann. Wav, p.281). Henry, duke of Saxony, 
and Otto of Germany attempted to effect a 
reconciliation (74.) Finally, on 12 Jan. 1209 
Tnnocent wrote to John threatening excom- 
munication within three months, The three 
bishops were ordered to see to the execution 
of the sentence (Epp. Inn, 111, ii, 1530; 
Roc. Wann, p. 228). But, though the king 
remained obstinate, the three bishops fled 
without announcing the excommunication 
(ib.) On 2 Oct. the archbishop, with the 
bishops of London and Ely, came to Dover 
under safe-conduct. The king went to Chil- 
ham; the archbishop and bishops recrossed, 
aa all negotiations broke down (GQurv. Cant. 
ii, 108, 105; dan. War, pp. 268, 264; 
CosorsHaLt, p. 164). William went with 
the bishop of Ely and Langton to Rome 
(Rog, Wen. iii. 241), William and the 
bishop of Ely returned with Pandulf (q. v.] 
from TRome to France in January 1218, to- 
gether with Langton, and published the sen- 
tence of deposition in a council of French 
bishops. Philip Augustus prepared to carry 
out the papal orders (Roe. WanD. iii, 242), 
In February 1213 the pope issued a mandate 
to William and his companions to suspend 
from their offices and featutioes all eccle- 
siastics who had in any way assisted the ki 
since his excommunication (Cal. of Papal 
Registers, i. 37). The king, frightened ut last, 
submitted to Pandulf and Durand on 15 May, 
Among the conditions of submission was 
restitution to William and the other exiled 
bishops (Mart. Paris, Chron, Maj. ii, 543; 
Ann. Burton, i. 219, 220; Ann. Wav. p. 268), 
On 16 July William, with Langton and the 
other bishops, landed at Dover. On 20 July 
they absolved the king at Winchester (Rog. 
Wenn. iii, 260), illiam received 7601, 
from John for his losses, and to make amends 
for the loss of his house of Bishop's Stortford, 
which the king had demolished in 1211, 
Jobn gave him and his succassors the manor 
of Stoke, near Guildford in Surrey (Nuw- 
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court, Repert. Heel. i. 12), On 29 Jung 
1914, John having at last fulfilled the con- 
ditions, the interdict was removed (Murp, 
Pants, Chron. Maj. ii. 576). On 4 March 
1216 John, together with many magnates of 
England, took the cross at tho hands of 
William of London (Wattur or Covuntay 
ii, 219). On 1 Nov. 1214 William was one 
of those counsellors of the king who advised 
him to grant freedom of election to churchas 
(Stunns, Select Charters, p. 288), and on 
15 June 1216 to grant Magna Garta (ib, 
p. 296). Under Henry IIT William con. 
tinued to be entrusted with delicate diplo- 
matic business. On 16 Jan. 1217 he was 
commissioned to enforce the provisions of 
the agreement made between Queen Beren- 
garia and John as to her dower (Cal, Papal 
Registers, i, 48), On2 June he assisted in 
the dedication ceremonies of Worcester Op- 
thedral (Aan. Worcester, iv, 409), In 1217 
he was among those who counselled the issue 
of Henry ITt’s second charter and the charter 
of the forests (Select Charters, pp. 3465-8), 
and on 6 Oct. 1220 the king appointed him, 
with Ralph Pincarne, to recetve all lends 
surrendered by Llewelyn of Wales (Fudera, 
i 


. 109). 

On 26 Jan. 1221 William resigned in St, 
Paul's his bishopric to the legate Pandulf 
onaccountof old oo or Covuyrry, 
ii. 248), The Waverley annalist praises him 
as aman of no little authority and great 
humility, who endured much during the 
interdict to preserve the liberties of the 
church (dun. Wav. ii, 204). ILe retained 
to himself 100/, (dun, Dunstaple, iii. 65), 
and ‘took upon himselfthe habit of a canon- 
regular of St. Osyth’s, an Austin priory in 
Essex (Noweovurt, Jeep. Heel. i, 12), On 
6 Moy 1221 the pope confirmed to William 
the assignment of the manors of Clacton, 
Southminster, and Witham, with the consent 
of the dean and chapter of London, on a 
mandate to the cardinel-archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester, to receive his resignation, and to 
make a grant to him out of the goods of hia 
former see (Cal. Papal Registers, i, 81). He 
died at St. Osyth’s on 27 March 1224 (Ann, 
Wan. ii, 299; Newoourr, Rep. Feel. i, 12), 
He founded a chantry of one priest in the 
church of St, Paul, to ‘pray for the souls of 
himself and his successors’ (7p.) 


[Annals of Waverley, Burton, Dunstaple, -in 
Annales Monastici; Memorials of Walter of 
Coventry, Roger of Hoveden, Benedict of Peter- 
borough ; Emir Dicsto’s Opera Historica, vol. 
ii; Coggeaha I's Chron, Anglicanom; Floras 
Historiazam, vol. ii,; Chron, Johanuis da Oxe- 
nedes; Gevvage of Canterbury, vol. ii.5 Matt 
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Parie’s Chron, Majora, vols. ii. and v, (all abovo 
are in Rolls Ser.) ; Newcourt’s Repertorium Ee- 
elesiasticum Londinense, vol.i.; Roger of Wen- 
dover, vol. iti, (in Engi, Hist. 8oc.); Liber do 
Antiquis Legibus (in Camden Soc.); Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra; Godwin, De Presulibus Anglise 
(17—), p. 179; Rymer’s Federa, vol. i.; Rotuli 
Cortarum ; Rotuli Litterarum Patentium; Epi- 
stole Innocenti1]11 in Migne’s Putrologia Latina; 
Cal. of Papal Registers, Papal Letters, pt. i, ; 
Fosa's Judgos of Wngland, i.416-18; Stapleton's 
Rotuli Seaccarii Normannie ; Wilkins's Concilia, 
i, 615-29.] MT 


WILLIAM tim Cruer (72. 1208-1226), 
Anglo-Norman poet, was the author of five 
Norman-French works. The most important 
ia 8 romance belonging to the Arthurian 
cycle, called ‘Frégus ot Galienne, on Le 
Homan du Chevalier au bel eacu,’ which was 
edited by Francisque Michel for the A bbots- 
ford in 1841 (dio). 1t relates the story of a 
shepherd youth namod Frégus, who, struck 
with admiration of Arthur and his court as 
they passed on a hunt, persuaded his parents 
to allow him to try hia fortunes aga knight 
of King Arthur. IIe went to court, and, 
though received with ridicule by some of the 
knights, was commissioned by Arthur to 
fight the gigantic ‘Chevalierau Lion.’ This 
he did, compelling tho knight to go to court 
and submit. But in the course of his mis- 
sion he had met with Galionne, who became 
so enamoured of him that when he coldly 
repulsed her advances she left her father's 
castla in despair, Stricken with remorse 
and awakened love he went in quest of her, 
and after various adventures found her, 
Returning to Arthur's court, Frégua and 
Galienne wind up the romance with their 
hoppy marriage. 
illiam wrote also a ‘Bestiary’ (extant 
in MS. Royal 16 KE. viii and MS, Cotton. 
Vesp. A. vii), in which in the article on the 
dove there is an allusion to the interdict, in 
England which ag the time of composi- 
tion of the book in 1208. The ‘Besant de 
Dieu,’ a serious poem, which belongs to the 
end of his life, contains some outspoken 
atrictures on the ert ara crusade, and 
refers to the death of Louis VIIT in his ex~ 

edition to the south; a manuscript is pre- 
served in the Bibliothégue Nationale at 
Paris, Both the ‘Bestiary’ and the ‘Be- 
sant’ are printed in Barhazon’s ‘ Fabliaux 
at Contes” (Paria, 1808, vols. iii, and iv.) 
The ‘Besant’ has also bean editod by Ernst 
Martin (iLalle, 1869), 

‘The two fabliaux he wrote must belong 
toan earlier period than this last, One, called 
‘La Malle Honte,’ seems to be a kind of 
satire and directed against the king of Eng- 
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land, the sting of it lying in the title, The 
same subject was treated by Hugh of Oam- 
bray. ‘Le Prétra ef Alison, ou La Fille 4 
la Bourgeoiso, relates the trick played by the 
os of a girl on her priest-lover, They 
eigned assent to his advances, but sub- 
stituted a prostitute for their daughter in 
her room. The priest did not find out his 
mistake till the morning. 

The noteworthy feaiure about William’s 
works is their democratic character, Frégus, 
a shepherd boy, becomes a Imight and 
marrics a, lady of rank; the king is twitted 
with some shameful actions by the tale of 
‘La Malle Tonte;’ andin the ‘Besant de Dieu’ 
and ‘Le Prétre et Alison’ the papacy and the 
priesthood are respectively attacked. 


[Tho best account of William and his works 
is in vol, xix. of the Histoire Littérnira de la 
France commencés par les Bonedicting de St, 
Mawr, continuéo par des Mombros de l'Institut, pp, 
764-65 (Amaury Duval). See olso Wright's 
Biographia Britannica Literarin, Anglo-Norman 
Period, and Martin’s (Ernst) Lo Besant: de Dieu 
mit einer Einleitung tiber den Dichter und seine 
siimmtlichen Werko, Hallo, 1869.} W. E.R, 


WILLIAM vo Loncnsriy, third Earn 
or Sanmaury (d, 1226), (See Lowazspiin.] 


WILLIAM bz Foxs or pz Forrrsvs, 
Tan. or Ansnancn(d, 12 (2), was the son of 
Hawise, countess of Albemarle, daughter 
of Wilham le Gros, earl of Albemarle (d, 
1179), son of Count Stephen, and the last 

resentative of the elder line of the lords 
of Albemarle representing Adeliza, the niece 
of William the Conqueror, {fis father was 
‘William de Fors of Oleron, Hawise’s 
second husband [for her first husband see 
Wirtt1aw pp MANDuvinin, Hart or Essnx, d, 
1189], who took his more usual name from the 
village of Fors (Latin, de Fortibus)in Poitou. 
He was a military adventurer who shared as 
one of the chief commanders of the fleet in 
Richard 1's crusade, was married 10 Hawise 
on his return in 1190, and died in 1196. 
Hawise soon married her third husband, 
Baldwin de Béthune, and probably died 
during his lifetime. 

William de Fors the younger was already 
aman on his stepfather's death on 13 Oct. 
1218, Tle was soon established by John in 
the lands of the county of Albemarle (Zoz, 
Lit, Put. p. 122), and im 1216 tha whole of 
his mother’s estates were formally confirmed 
to him (Rot. Cartarum, p. 201). The most 
important of these was the lordship or 
‘wapentake of Holderness, the true seat of 
the Albemarle power, where they held ten 
Knights’ fees (ed Book of Exchequer, i, 
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490); there were situated their castle of 
Skipsea and the family foundation of Meaux, 
a Cistercian house, They had alsoimportant 
estates in Lincolnshire, in Craven, and Cum- 
herland, They were sometimes described as 
earls of Holderness (RisHaNenr, p. 63, Rolls 
Ser.; Chron de Melsa, ii. 107), Hawise’s 
father had been created Earl of Yorkshire in 
1138, But they were more often called 
earls of Albemarle, a name taken from their 
Norman county of Aumiéle, from which they 
originally obtained comital rank. Aumiile 
had beea lost with Normandy under John, 
and William the younger is perhaps the first 
of his house with whom the onca foreign 
title had an exclusively English signification. 
In the quarrel between John and his barons 
the young earl supported the king until the 
defection of the Londoners (Roc. Wxn0., iii. 
300, English Hist. Soc.) He was one of 
the twenty-five evecutors of Magna Charta, 
though probably the least hostile toJohn on 
the hst. Un 11 Aug. hewas made constable 
of Scarborough Castle (Rot. Lit. Tat. pp. 
162, 154). On war breaking out between 
king and barons in eae William 
went over to John’s side, being the only one 
of the twenty-five who fought for him 
(Waxreror Covrntry, ii. 225). He took 
part in John’s devastating march from St, 
Albans to the north (og, Warno, iii. 348), 
and was made warden of the castles of 
Sauvey, Rockingham, and Ua (26, iii, 
353). But on the capture of Winchester on 
14 June 1216 by Louis of France, William 
went back to the side of the triumphant 
barons, though their subsequent disasters 
once more brought him round to the king (cf. 
Rot. Tat. ae 199). Ife continued to sup- 
port Henry IO, ond was on 17 Dec. made con- 
stable of Rockingham and Sauvey Castles. 
He shared with his close associate Randulph 
de Blundevill, earl of Chester {q.¥.], in the 
long siege of Mount Sorrel, eicestershire, 
which began after Easter 1217 (Huxrne- 
BURGH, i, 250), fought on 20 May at the 
hattle of Lincoln (Afelrose Chron. p. 131), 
and in August joined in Hubert de Burgh’s 
naval yictory over Eustace the Monk off 
Dover (Marr. Pants, Chron. MWajora, iii. 
28-9). 

William had won so strong a position 
during the years of disorder that he was in- 
disposed to submit himself to the rule of the 
young king’s ministers. He was the moat 
conspicuous representative of the feudal re- 
action towards the ancient ideal of local in- 
dependence for each individual baron, Dr, 
Stubbs in describing him as o ‘feudal adven- 
turer of the worst stamp’ (Conat, Hist, i, 681 
is not too severe an his character, though he 
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rather ignores his ancestral position in the 
country as representative of his mother's 
house. Aiming at reviving the separatist 
policy of the Anglo-Norman baronage, Wil. 
iam found his chief allies in Falies do 
Breauté [q. v.] and the other foreign adyen. 
turers whom John had established in tho 
country. As early as 1219 Albemarle had 
shown his hostility to Tubert de Burgh (q.v. 
the justiciar, and had been declared a sid 
and excommunicated by the legato for per- 
sisting in attending 2 prohibited tournament, 
But the real struggle began in 1220, when 
the justiciar called on the barons to gur- 
render to the crown the royal castles which 
had remained in their honds since the 
troubles in John’s reign. William refused to 
surrender his two royal castles of Rockin 

ham and Sauvey, and exerted himself to 
strengthen the fortifications of the latter, 
Tfowever, immediately after his second coro- 
nation on 17 May, the young king marched 
in person against the two castles, The par- 


| vigsons fled in terror, and on 28 June William 


was compelled to make a formal surrender of 
his castles, and to pledge himself to anbmit 
to the judgment of his pecrs, Ie probably 
bought off his excommunication by takin 

the crusader’s vow and submitting hima? 
to the legate. But many complaints against 
him seem to have been brought, and tha 
barons adjudged on to William de 
Colville. William therefore prepared to re- 
sist to tho uttermost the atiempt to ruin 
him, and before the end of the year had col- 
lected o large force at Bytham, the contre of 
his powerin South Kesteven, At Christmas 
William attended Tfenry’s court at Oxford, 
Thence, without note of warning’ or solemn 
defiance, he fled to Bytham, and rose in re- 
volt early in January 1221. Io plundered 
the country far and wide and cruelly tor- 
tured his prisoners (Roa, Wunp. iy. 66-7), 
He attacked the castles of Newark, Flenford, 
and Kimbolton, but was disgracefully re- 
pulsed (Dunstaple Ann. p. 63). {oe was 
still summoned to great councils, and professad 
to set off to attend oneat\Vestminsier, Ilow- 
ever, he next captured Fotheringny Castle, 
Thence heissued letters, directed tothe mayors 
of English towns, which granted safo conduct 
and ‘his peace’ to merchants ‘as if he alone 
ruled over the realm’ (Waxrnr or Covrntny, 
ii, ay It was, says Dr, Stubbe, ‘an assump- 
tion of feudal or royal style worthy of the 
days of er (Const, Hist, ii, 38), On 
26 Jan, Pandulf held a council at St. Paul’s,in 
which he excommunicated Albemarle for the 
second time. The greatcouncil voted a special 


) | scutage of ten shillings on every knight's fee, 


called the ‘Scutagium de Biham”’ An army 
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s at once equipped to bring about the 
webel’s defeat, ad te old associate, the Karl 
of Chester, heartly co-oporated with the 
king’s forces. Pandulf himself accompanied 
the king on his expedition. Bytham was 
pesieged for six days, and on 8 Feb. was 
captured with the help of the machines 
erected against it. The garrison was im- 
risoned, the whole structure burnt down, 
and William, now a fugitive, was forced to 
take sanctuary at Fountains Abbey (Dun- 
staple Ann. p. 64). lle there surrendered to 
Walter de Grey [q.v.], archbishop of York, 
and thenorthern burons, onthe condition that 
heshould be restored to sanctuary if the king 
refused to admit him to mercy. Vandulf now 
interested himself in proensiny easy terms 
for him (Flores Ist, ii. 178), Io was par- 
doned on condition of his going into exile for 
sia years to the Iloly Land (Worcester Ann. 
p. 413; Roc, Wanp. iv. 66-8, corrected hy 
Marr, Pants, Chron. Majora, iii. 60-1). 

Albemarle did not go on crusade, and was 
suffered to remain unmolested in England. 
The return of the Earl of Chester to his old 
policy of opposition doubtless made his posi- 
tion more secure, and late in 1223, when 
fresh attacks were made by the confederates 
on Hubert do Burgh, Willian was once 
more strong enough to join in open re- 
bollion. Ile was associated with Falkes de 
Broauté, Ohester, and others, in a sudden 
attack on the Tower of London. On the ap- 

roach of the king the confederates, who had 
filed in their assault, fled to Waltham, 
where Langton persundad them 10 attend the 
king (Rog. Wunp. iv.92-8). Thoy protosted 
that they sought for nothing but. to remove 
Hubert de Lurgh from the juaticiarship. 
Henry went to Nea to kesp Christ- 
mas, while Albemazlo and Chestcr assembled 
with their followers at Leicester. But they 
ascertained that the king's force was larger 
and accepted Langston’s rovers to patch 
up peace. They surrendered their castles 
ond honours to the king, and boih parties 
ended the Christmas feast together at North- 
ampton. Next year (122 * when Falkes 
was besieged at Bedford, Albemarle joined 
with Chester and Peter des Rochos in pro- 
fessing to support the king, oe their 
reol attitude was vory be a hey ap- 
peared before Bedford, but, finding themaclves 
excluded from ILenry's counsels, went home 
in disgust (Dunstaple Ann. p. 87). 

After Falkes's fall, the hopes of the feudal 
party expired. Ienceforth Albemarle ac- 
apes the inevitable, and lived as an Eng- 
lishman and loyal subject. He became ono 
ofthe king's council, in which capacity he 
strove to effect Falkes’s reconciliation in 
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1226 (SHIRLDY, Royal Letters, i, 647). On 
6 Jan. 1226 he received a royal grant to 
maintain him in the king’s service ( Rot. Int. 
Claus. p. 11). In 1227 he was grantod all 
the liberties in Tolderness exercised by his 
predecessors, and was acquitted on his shara 
of the ‘scutaga of Bytham’ which had 
hitherto been reckoned as due to the royal 
coffers (Rot. Lit, Claus. p. 17 E On 11 Feb. 
1225 he witnessed Ienry's third reissue of 
Magna Charta (Select Charters, p. 364). In 
September 1227 he was sent as an ambassador 
to Antwerp (Federa, i. 187), In April 1280 
ho accompanied Ilenry ITI to Brittany, and 
in October, when tho king went home, he 
was left behind with the Larl of Chester and 
William Marshal as joint commandar of the 
small force that remained to assist the Count 
of Brittany (Roe. Wrnv, iv. at) On 
9 Aug. and 16 Oct, 1241 Albemarle was 
one of six English earls who were twice 
summoned to Gregory IX’s projected coun- 
cil against Frederick II (Cal. Pupal Letters, 
1198-1304, p. 195), 

In the autumn of 1241 Albemarle at last 

set out for the [foly Land. Ha was accom- 

anied by his old associate Peter do Mauley 
q. v.] and other English nobles, Albemarle 
and hia friends tookshipin the Mediterranean. 
On 26 March 1242 ha died at sea, either on 
his going to, or on his return from, Jerusalem, 
Ile was unable to eat ane days before his 
death (Marr, Panrs, iv, 174), but thereis no 
ronson to say that he was atarved to death in 
prison, Paris calls him ‘ miles strenuissimus,’ 
and he certainly hod few merits save mili- 
tary onea, He was, however, a friend of the 
monks, Ie made grants to the Cistercions 
of Meaux (Chron. de Melsa, i. 362, ii, 27, 47), 
the most important being the ‘barony’ or 
close of Beeford, made before his departure 
on crusade. Iie also made grants to the 
nuns of Nun Keeling in Ilolderness (Pour. 
son, Lolderness, i, 82) and the monks of St. 
Hees, Cumberland, 

Before 1215 William married Avelina, 
socond daughter and coheiress of Richard de 
Montfichet, She died in 1939, and is do- 
scribed as ‘mulier admirabilis pulobritudinis’ 

Mart, Panis, iii, 624). Their eldest son was 
illiam de Fors, last earl of Albemarle 
(d. 1260) [q. v.] 


[Roger of Wondover's Florea Hist, (Engl. 
Hist. Soe.) ; Matt. Paris's Chron, Majora, Flores 
Tiist., Annals of Dunstaple and Worcester in 
Ann, Monastici, R, de Coggeshall, Rishanger, 
Oxenedes, Walter of Coventry, Red Book of Ex- 
chequer, Royal Letters, Chron, de Melsa (all in 
Rolls Ser.); Rymor's Federa, vol. i.; Stubbs’s 
Select Charters; Rotuli Lit. Patentium; Rot. 
Lit, Claus.; Rot, Qartarum ; Poulson’s Hist, of 
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Holderness, i, 80-3; G. BE. C okayne]’s Com- 
plete Peerage, i, 56; Doyle's Official Bironage, 
§. 26; Dugdale’s Baronag, i. 63-4.) T. F. T. 


WILLIAM or Drocuana (d. 12457), 
canonist, was an eminent lecturer on canon 
Jaw at Oxford during the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Between 1241 and 1245 
he was principal advocate for William of 
Montpellier in the litigation about his elec- 
tion to the sea of Coventry and Lichfield ; 
and such weight was attached to his advo- 
cacy that the bishop-elect, hearing in 1246 
of William's death, gave uphe claim (Marr. 
Panis, Chron. Maj. iv. 423). According to 
Mr. Rashdall, however, the canoniat in 1250 
gave his hall or house at Oxford to the prior 
and convent of Sherborne, who in 1255 sold 
it to the university; it is now No. 88 High 
Street, and is still called 'Drawda Hall.’ 
William also appears to have been rector of 
Stratton Audley, Oxfordshire (Cal, Pap. 
Reg, i. 214). 

About 1239 William wrote, for the use of 
his pupils, his ‘Summa Aurea,’ an elaborate 
treatise on canon Jaw, which was still quoted 
as an authority, even at Bologna, some cen- 
taries later (BETHMANN-HoLLwre, Der Civil- 
process des gemeinen Rechts, vi. 128, 124; 
Atpertcus Gunriuis, Laudes Acad. 1005, 
p. 54), Two manuscripts are extant at 
Caius College, Cambridge (WoUnpDRLICH, 
Zeitschrift, xi. 79), and others are at Luxem~- 
burg (Stadthibliothek, No. 105), o¢ Toure 
(Doranau, Cat. MSS. p. 310), and in the 
Vatican (Stevnnson, Codd. Lat. Bibl. Vat. 
p- 283). None of these manuscripts appear 
to be perfect; extracts from the Cains manu- 
scripts are printed in the ‘ English Historical 
Review’ (xii, 645), and a full description of 
the work is given in Professor TF, W, Mait- 
a ‘Homan Canon Law’ (1898, pp. 107 
8qq. 

{Authorities cited ; Rashdall's Universities of 
Enrops, ii, 874, 470.] A. EF. P, 


WILLIAM or Durnam (d. 1249), 
reputed founder of Durham Hall, now Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, was possibly born at 
Durham and educated there or in the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Wearmouth, proceed- 
ing thence to Oxford. Ie subsequently 
studied at Paris, where he became a ‘famosus 
magister’ (Matt. Parts, Chron, Maj. iii. 168; 
ef. Dantrin, Chart. Univ, Paris,i. 118). Ha 
left that university in 1229, after the riots 
between the students and citizens of Paris, 
and is said to have ‘headed a migration to 
Oxford.’ For the latter statement there 
seems to be no evidence (RasHpaxt., Untver- 
sities of Europe, i. 470), thongh William’s 
three companions mentioned by Matthew 
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Paris, including Nicholas de Farnham [eee 
Niomotas], were provided with professor. 
ships at Oxford, and it is not unlikely that 
Williem wentthither in answerto HenryIIt's 
invitation of 14 J uly 1229 to Paris scholars 
Before 1287 he had become archdeacon of 
Durham ; he is identified by Le Neve with » 
William who is stated in an inscription in 9 
window in University College to have been 
archdvacon of urhom in 1219, but this date 
is probably a mistake for 1219; Leland, Tan- 
ner, and Ohevalier confuse him with William 
Shirwood gv} and he is also identified with 
a William de Lanum said to have been arch- 
deacon in 12384 (Lu Nuvo, iii. 802; Rasy. 
DALL, 1,470). William was also rector of 
Wearmouth (Cal. Papal Letters, i, 261), ond 
was granted by Richard Poor [q. v.}, bishop 
of Durham, ‘with the assent of the chapter 
and consent of the king,’ certain rights over 
the town of Sunderland and manors of 
Wearmouth and ‘Sephor’(ih.) Atone time, 
according to Matthew Pauris, he was arch- 
bishop-elect of Rouen, probably hefore or after 
the episcopate of Pierre de Colmieu, who 
held that see from 1237 to 1245. He was 
also chaplain to the popa (7/.) Alter Nicho- 
las de Farnham’s election to the bishopric 
of Durham in 1241, William's rights over 
Sunderland and Wearnionth were called in 
question, IIe appealed to the pope, and the 
case was heard by Pierre de Colmien, now 
bishop of Albano, and the cardinal of St. 
Laurence. A compromise was reached by 
William and the bishop of Durham's proctor, 
and on 22 Dec, 1248 the pope issued from 
Lyons a mandate directing the bishop of 
Ely, Hugh of Northwold [q.v.], and the arch- 
deacon of Ely [see Exy, NrowoLas or], not to 
suffer him to be molested on account of his 
tights. On his way homo, however, William 
died at Rouen (Marr, Paris, Chron, Maj.v. 
91; Hist. Anglorum, iii, 67; in the ‘ Abbre- 
viatio,’ Hist, Anglorum, iii, 811, he is ssid 
to have died ‘transalpinans,’ a statement 
adopted by Rashdall, though apparently he 
was only coming from Lyons). Matthew 
Paris says William ‘abounded in great re- 
venues, but was gaping after greater, which 
Smith interprets as the bishopric of Durham, 
suggesting thatto obtain it was the object of 
his visit to the pope. 

By his will William left 810 marke to 
Oxford University to be invested in rents 
for the support of ten or more mastera of 
arts studying theology. ‘The university 
placed the money in ao chest and used it 
‘partly on their own business ” and partly 
in “loans to others” which were never re- 
paid’ (Rasmpaus, ii, 470). There is no 
evidence that William of Durham intended 
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the masters who benefited by his bequest to 
live together and form a separete community, 
and he cannot be regarded in any way as the 
founder of the collegiate system [see Mur- 
yox, WALTHR DB], but his benefaction was 
the first that was subsequent evolved into 
a college or hall, This took place about 
1980, when four masters formed a com- 
munity that was the nucleus of University 
College, still logally styled‘ Great University 
Tho locality of the original hall is 
doubtful, and the present site in Tigh Street 
was not acquired till 1832 ; it was called the 
‘eollegs of William of Durham,’ but as early 
as 1874 it occurs as ‘aula quondam Durham, 
nunc Universitehall’ (Cartulary ef St. 
Frideswide’s, Oxf, Hist. Soc. i, 844), There 
William of Durham is expressly named as 
its founder; but three years Inter, in order 
to secure the evocation of a lawsuit into the 
royal council chamber, ‘the masters and 
scholars of University first devised the im- 
pudent fiction of a royal foundation by 
Alfred the Great, which has now become 
art of the law of England by a decision of 
the court of king’s bench’ (Raspatt, ii. 
472), This fiction was not finally discredited 
until 1728, when William Smith (1651 P- 
1785) (q. v.] published his ‘Annals of Uni- 
versity Oollege. Proving William of Dur- 
ham the Founder’ (Nowenstle-upon-Tyne, 
8vo), the best of early college histories. 


[Bomdes Smith's Annals abovo cited, sea Matt. 
Paris's Chron, Majora, iii. 168, y, 91, Ilist. 
Auglorum, iii, 67, 311, Anstey’s Munimenta 
Academica, i. 66, 87, ii. 400, 686-8, 780, and 
Mon. Franciseana, 1, 66 (Rolls Ser.) ; Owl. Papal 
Letters, 1198-1804, p. 251; Lo Neve's Fusti 
Feel, Angl.; Parker's Early Tist, of Oxford 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc), pp. 52-4; Bryan Twyno's 
Apologia, 1622; Wond’s Colleges and Tlnlls, ad. 
Gutch, pp. 37 qq. ; ist. MSS, Comm. Sth Rep. 
App. ii. 477; Sir H, Maxwell-Lyte's ist, of 
Oxford Univ. 1886; Clark's Colleges of Oxford ; 
Rashdall's Univorsities of Buropa.) A. I’. 2, 


WILLIAM vn Lonansrita, called Harn 
a (1212P-1250), [Sea Lonan- 
erie. 


WILLIAM or Norrinenam (d. 1251), 
Franciscan, [See Norrurauan.] 


WILLIAM or Yorx (d. 1260), bishop 
of Salisbury, was in 1226 granted 107, for his 
expennes on an iter into Lincolnshire (Close 
Foils, ii, 119). On 10 Sept. 1227 he was 
dissociated as justice with thejusticesitinerant 
of Kent and Huntingdon; he was acting in 
this capacity in the liberties of the bishopric 
of Durham (sb. p. 218) in the same year. In 
1284 Robert de Lexinton and William of 
York were apparently the two senior judges, 
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and presided in the two branches of the court 
of common pleas (Foss). In 1285 he was 
justice itinerant at Worcester, Lewes, Glou- 
cester, and Launceston (Annales de Theo- 
kesheria, i. 97); and in 1240 at Bedford and 
St. Albans (Annales de Dunstaplia, iii. 155 ; 
Marr, Panis, Chron. Maj. iv. 61). In this 
latter year he was at the head of the section 
of the justices which made an iter in the 
southern part of England, under the pretext 
of redressing grievances, but really to collect 
money (Marr, Pants, iv, 84). The chronicler 

ives him the title of provost of Beverley. 

ines were levied before him from 1281 to 
1239 (Duenatn, Origines Juridiciales, p.48), 
Tle was again on iter in 1241 at Bermondsey 
(Ann. de Waverleia, ii, 828),ond Oxford (Ann, 
de Theokesberia, i. 118), In 1242 he was 
one of the king's two representatives sent to 
the parliament of 29 Jan. to ask for money 
and counsel for the French war (Marz. 
Pants, iv, 186), and when the king departed 
for Gascony he, the archbishop of York, and 
William de Cantelupe were entrusted with 
the custody of the realm (Ann. de Dunsta- 
plia, iii. 159), When on 2 Nov. 1246 Robert 
de Bingham, bishop of Salisbury, died, the 
canons of Salisbury, anxious to propitiate the 
king, elected William his successor (8 Dec.) 
(Marr, Pants, iy. 687; Ann, de Dunstaplia, 
iii. 170). His election was confirmed by the 
Sun day after, and his consecration by 
Fulk, bishop of London, took place, the Dun- 
stable annalist says, on the 7th (iii, 170), 
the Winchester annalist the 14th (ii, 91) of 
the July following. He still seema to have 
retained his judicial office, for in 1248 he 
gave judgment against the priory of Dun- 
stable in the question of the seisin of the 
pastures in Kensworth and Cnaddington 
(Ann. de Dunstaplia, iii. 178), 

William was present at the meeting of 
bishops at Dunstable on 24 Feb. 1261 to pro- 
tesl against Archbishop Boniface’s right of 
visitation (Marr. Pants, v. 225), but wavered 
on the question of Te the king's de- 
mand for a tenth in 1252 (24. p. 826), though 
ho took part in the excommunication of in- 
fractors of Magne Charta by the bishops in 
the same year (Burrow, i, 805). He was 
one of a deputation of four sent during the 
parliament of April 1268 to the king from 
tho bishopsin parliament to ask him toallow 
liberty of ecclesiastical elections (Marr, 
Panis, v. 873), Tlenry robe by propos- 
ing that those bishops of his own appdint- 
ment should resign—a hit at William him- 
self—and reminded William that he hed 
‘exalted him from the lowest place.’ He 
died on 81 Jan. 1256 (ib. v. 545), Mat- 
thew Paris relates that he incurred a 
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unpopularity by introducing the custom of 
fries aes ader-tenant to attend at the 
court of his overlord, ‘to the great loss and 
damage of the subjects and the little or no 
gain of the overlords,’ He is a typical court 
and secular bishop of the period, beginning 
life and neatly ending it in the hing’s ser- 
yice, though he seems to have shown enough 
independence, on one occasion at least, to 
draw down on him the king’s reprosches. 
[Authoritics cited in the text, Godwin, Do 
Presulibus Anglie, 1616, p. 399, Le Nove's 
Fasti, ed. Hardy ; Foss's Judges of eae] 


‘WILLIAM ve Fors or pp Forttsvs, 
Far. or ALBewsrte (@. 1260), was the 
son of William de Fors, earl of Albemarle 
(d. 1242) {q. v.}, and of lus wife Avelina of 
Montfichet, Ile was born before 1220, and 
mariied Christina, younger daughter of 
Alan, bwd of Gullaway. On Alan’s death 
in 1285 (Dumtaple Annals, p. 148) his fief 
fell, according to feudal law, to his three 
daughters. hese were, besides Christina, 
Helen, wife of aay de Quincy, earl of 
Winchester (1195 ?- ain) eee underQurner, 
Sarr vr, d, 1219], and Devorguila, wife of 
John de Baliol (@. 1269) (ay However, 
tha fierce and barbarous Galwegians pre- 
ferred to be ruled by Thomas of Galloway, 
Alan’s bastard son, Finally Alexander IT 
took up the cause of Alan’s daughters. In 
April 1286 he invaded Galloway and de- 
feated the partisans of Thomas. Ife divided 
the land among the three coheirs (Matt. 
Pants, Chron. Majora, iii, 885). Henceforth, 
until Christino’s death in 1246, William vir- 
tually ruled a third of Galloway, though 
his possession was by no means undisturbed, 

On his father's death in 1242 William, 
who was already a knight and of full age, 
was at once recognised as Marl of Albemarle, 
paying 1007. as his relief. In 1246 he signed 
the letter of remonstrance addressed by the 
English magnates to Innocent IV (Fadera, 
i, 265). In the same year a long quarrel 
between him and the abbot of Fountains was 
Lrought to a satisfactory conclusion (Dun- 
staple Annals, p.170). In 1248 he made a 
rich second marriage with Isabella de Red- 
vers (6, 1237), daughter of Baldwin de 
Redvers, earl of Devon and lord of the Isle 
of Wight (Tewkesbury Annals, pp. 104, 187), 
Tn August 1255 he took part in an embassy 
to Scotland (Fwdera, i. 325). From 28 Oct. 
1266 till his death he was sheriff of Cumber- 
land and keeper of Carlisle Castle, account- 
ing guy for the shire at Michaelmas 
1269 (List of Sheriffs, P. RB, O. Lista, p. 26), 

Albemarle took a prominent share in the 
Mad parliament at Oxford in 1268, He was 
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appointed one of the king's standing counci 
of fifteen (Burton Annals, p, 440). and a 
also one of the twenty-four elected to treat 
of the aid to be given to the king (id. p, 450), 
In the former capacity he witnessed the 
royal promise to agree to the Projected 
reforms (ib, p. 466). Tle was active against 
Henry III's Poitevin brotharin-lew (Day 
staple Annals, p. 210), and signed the letter 
which the confederates addressed to Po 
Alexander IV complaining of them (Burton 
Annals, p. 460), On 20 May 1269 he as 
sisted toratify the peace with France (Federa 
i, 884), In 1200 he was again in France on 
some legal business (Tlores Hist. ii. 450), 
Enrly in June he died at Amions o. ii, 450; 
Ann. Londin, p. 64; Excerpta e Rot, Fin, ii, 
827). Ife was buried at the family founda. 
tion, Thornton rar Tis heart was buried 
in tho presbytery of Meaux Abbey, the other 
family house, next to the tomb of his daugh- 
ter (Chron. de Melsu, ii. 106). Te made 
bequests to the canons of Thornton, and to 
the monks of Meaux. William of Albemarle 
must be distinguished from another William 
de Fortibus, lord of Shepton Mallot, who did 
in 1269, leaving widew Matilda and four 
daughters as coheirs (Calendarium Genea- 
logicum, pp. 89-90). 

By Isabella de Redvers William had five 
children, Thesons died early, and eventually 
his daughter Avolina (%. 20 Jan. 1269) bo- 
came heiress of the whole estate, increased 
in 1268 by the acquisition of a third of the 
lands of Richard de Montfichet [q.v.], brother 
of the elder Avelina, hor grandmother (Cai, 
Genealogicum,p.127), Besides this Isabella, 
her mother, had become in 1262 sole heiress 
of the earldom of Devon and the lordship 
of the Isle of Wight [see Rupvans, Fawr 
or], Avvelina thus became the richest heiress 
inthe kingdom. On6 April 1269she was mar. 
tied to lenry IIT’s younger son Eidmund,earl 
of Lancaster [see Lanoastnr, Epaonp, Bann 
oF]. She died in November 1274 (Wrxzs, 
ee without issue, and was buried in 

estminster Abbey, whera her beautiful 
olllgy still ramaing in the presbytery, 

er mother, who survived until 10 Noy, 
1293, is generally described as Countess of 
Deyon and Albemarle and Lady of the Isle 
of Wight. Iler disposal of her immense 
property led to pecinoged disputes between 

er heir Hugh de Courtenay, who obtained 
ey of the Redvers estates ond was in 

835 created Earl of Devon, and Edward I, 
to whom she surrendered tha Isle of Wight 
and other possessions (seo Red Book of tha 
Exchequer, ed. Tall, yol. iii, pp. ecoxii-xv} 
Roun, ‘Surrender of the Isle of Wight! 
in Geneal. Mag. for May 1807). 
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— See OS OO eo" 
(Matt. Paris's Chron, Majora, Ann. Dunstaple, | Earl Anselm, her last brother, in 1245, was 


Tewkesbury, Burton, Wykes, and Osney in Anz, 
Monastici, Red Book of the Exchequer, Chron, 
de Metsa (all in Rolls Ser.); Rymer's Fadora, 
Calendarium Gonealogicum, Excarpta e Rot. 
Finium, Cal. Rot. Carturum (all Record Comm.) ; 
Rot. Parl, yol. i,; Cul, Patent Rolls, Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, v.; Dugdale’s Baronage, 1. 61-6, 
Doyle's Officinl Barunage,i, 27; G. E. Cloke, o}'8 
Complete Poeruge, i, 56, ai, 102; Pounlson’s 
list. of Holderness, i, 33-9 } LPT. 


WILLIAM nn Witron (d. 1264), judge. 
[See Winron.] 


WILLIAM pn Wioxwant or Wrern- 
nant (d, 1286), archbishop of York. [Seo 
WIOK WAND. | 


‘WILLLAM on Vatnncn, titular Ean or 
Prunnoxn (d. 1296), was the fourth son of 
Isabella of Angouléme, widow of King John, 
by her second husband, Iugh X of Lusignan, 
count of La Marche, Ife took his surname 
from his birthplace, tho Cistercian abbey of 
Valence (Zlores Hist. iti. 672), a fow miles 
south of Lusignan, fn March 1242, when 
Rugh X provided for the partition of his 
laate after his death, among his numerous 
children, William was assigned as his sharo 
Montignac in tho Angoumois, and Bellac 
and C ampognnc in Le Marche (G. Hi. a, 
xaynD}, Complete Peerage, vi. 201). The 
death of Tsabella in 1246 and the desperate 
fortunes of their father after the French con- 
quest of Poitou loft tho prospects of tho 

oung Lusignans very gloomy in their own 
oma, Accordingly in 1247 throe of them 
cheerfully accepted the invitation of their 
half-brothor Henry TTL to establish them- 
selves in England. William wont to Ilenry’s 
court along with his brothers Guy and Aymer 
[see Axa, d, 1260] and his sistor Alice, 
subsequently the wife of John de Warenne 
earl of Surro or Waronne(1231#-1804)[qx 
They Janded at Dover along with the pap 
legate William, cardinal-bishop of Sabina, 
and were moat affectionately received by the 
king, who now made it his chief care to pro~ 
cure for them ample provision. William, 
though still vory bia has not yot almight 
(Mart. Pants, iv. 627), obtained a great 
pane by the rich match which his half- 

rother arranged for him, On 13 Aug. 1217 
he was marriod to Joan de Munchensi, tho 
only surviving child of the wealthy Baron 
Warin de Munchensi of Swanscombe by his 
first wife, Joan, fifth Sengtics and ultimately 
cohairess of Willinm Marshal, first carl of 
Pembroke [q. v.] Joan and her only son 
John were already dead, and the whole of 
her share of the great Marshal inheritance, 
divided into fivo portions on the death of 


therefore actually belonging to the bride. It 
included the castle and lordship of Pombroke, 
possession of which gave her a sort of claim 
to the palatine earldom, whose regelian 
rights she was thus enabled to exercise, The 
Trish liberty of Wexford. was her other chief 
share of the Marshal estates, These latter 
were delivered to William and Joan on their 
marriago day (Cal. Doc, Ireland, 1171-1251, 
p. 483). Numerous other grants were he- 
stowed on the young couple, including one 
of 6002 o year in land (Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 21, 
For othor grants up to 1258, including the 
castle of Goderich, the keepership of the 
manors of Bayford and Essendon, and the 
wardenship of the town and castle of ILert- 
ford, see Doyvin, Oficial Baronage, ii. 8; 
Rotuli Cariarum, pp. 65-72, 83-8; Lreerpta 
e Rot. Fin. Tp. 216 and 264; Cal. Rot. Pat. 
pp. 24-80. In 1261 his custody of Tertford, 
Bayford, and Essundon was converted into 
the lordship of those possessions). 

Tt soon became the chief ambition of Wil- 
liam to put himself in the position of the old 
Earls of Pembroke, It has been much die 
jue when ho bocamo Darl of Pembroke. 

he probability scems that he was never 
formally created earl, but that, as exercising 
all tho rights of onrl over the ‘comitatus’ of 
Pembroke as protector of his wife's inhori- 
tance, he was loosely called ‘ Earl of Pem~ 
broke’ wory occasionally in carly years, but 
more frequently os his position became more 
established. Ilis own position seems to have 
been that he claimed the comitatus os an in- 
heritance of his wife (e.g. Hot, Parl, i. 30-2, 
35; cf, Prxn, Const. Hist. of the House of 
Lords, Fp. 66-7). He is occasionally called 
carl in official documents from 1251 onwards, 
and is also called ‘comes de Valencia’ in 
February 1254 (Réles Gascons,i. 388) and 
in 1258 ( Waverley Annals, p, 349) ; but no 
chronicler calls him Earl of Pembroke until 
1264 (Risuancnr, p. 26, Rolls Ser), and 
even up to his death his usual title is ‘ Sir 
William de Valence, brother [afterwards 
uncle] of the king’ It is the same with his 
son, Aymer de Valence [seo Aymur, d. 1324], 
who isnot usually described os earl until the 
death of his mother, tho real countess, in 
1317. The probabilities suggest that Wil- 
liam was never much more than titular Marl 
of Pembroke, while his near kinship to tha 
crown made the need of such a title less 
necessary (cf. however Mr. G. W. Watson's 
remarks in Complete Peerage, vi. 208, which 
also point to a negative conclusion; Nico- 
LAs, List. Peerage, ed. Courthope, p. 876, as, 
signs the title to shout, 1264; Doxzn, Ofictal 
Baronage, iii, 8, gives 1251 as ils date), 
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‘William's alien origin and rich marriage 
involved him in an unpopularity which was 
goon intensified by his pride and violence. 
Henry dubbed him knight on 18 Oct. 1247 
in Westminster Abbey (Matt. Paris, iv. 
640-4). Though still ‘wtate tener et viribus 


imperfectus,his eagerness to win distinction 
in tournaments led him to break the king’s 


ordera by striving to hold a joust ebout 


Northampton (2. iv. 640, cf. v.64), He was 


‘egregio bajulatus’ on 4 March 1248 at a 


tournament at Newbury (2. v. 17, 18), but 
won 2 signal triumph in 1249 at Brackley 
(ib. v. 83). He was always much attached 
to such encounters, and ransacked the conti- 
nent to procure choice horses (Deputy Keeper 


of Publ. Rec. 46th Rep. p. 80). On 2 Oct. 
1219 he was appointed joint ambassador to 


France (Fadera, i. 270). His father bering 


died on crusade, he took the crors on 6 
1250 (Marr, Pints, v. 101). This gave the 
king three years later an excuse for advanc- 
ing to him 2,200 marks from the crusading 
funds (Rdles Gascona, i. 888). 

Tn 1253 William accompanied Richard de 
Clare, seventh earl of Gloucester [q. v.], to 


France on the occasion of Gilbert of Clare's 
marriage to William's niece Alice of Lusig- 


nan. He was defeated in a tournament, and 
ridiculed by the French for his effeminacy, 
if a hostile witness can be trusted (26. v. 
867). In November 1263and September 1254 
he was in Aquitaine with Henry III, where 
hisexpenses gave excuse for fresh grantsinhis 
favour (Réles Gasrons, i, 242, 314, 418, 466). 
In 1265, 0n the death of his father-in-law, 
Warin de Munchensi, the king gave Valence 
the custody of the heir, his wife's half 
brother, William de Munchensi (d. 1280) 
{o v.] Strange tales are told by Matthew 
aris of his bonstfulness, pride, and violence. 
Hertford and its neighbourhood wera espe- 
cially exposed to his outrages (Mazz, Panis, 
y, 840-4). He bore special ill will to the 
monks of St. Albans (74. v, 229). His deeds 
were not only unlawful but unknighily. He 
advised Henry to undertake his rashest mea- 
sures, such as the acceptance of the Sicilion 
crown for his son Edmund. Ilis close asso- 
ciation with the Lord Edward was regarded 
as an evil omen (id. v. 679). Ie joined his 
brother Aymer in hisquarrel with Archbishop 
Boniface and the Savoyards, for which he 
incurred excommunication, Butthis, though 
it made him odious to Queen Eleanor, did 
not destroy his influence at court. 
Oonilicting interestsin West Wales brought 
‘William into violent opposition to Simon 
de Montfort [q. af In 1267 his steward 
raided Leicester's lands (2d, v. 684), As 
Simon became hostile to the grown their 
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enmity became moreintense. In the London 
parliament of April 1258 he called Simon an 
‘old traitor,’ and a personal encounter wag 
with difficulty poet Meanwhile grants 
were atill lavished upon him. Naturally no 
cry was more general among the barons than 
for the expulsion of the Poitevins, and Wil. 
liam ves looked upon as the chief of the 
gang. Tow much confidence Henry placed 
in them is shown by William and two of hig 
brothers being put with his brother-in-law 
‘Warenne among the twelve nominees of the 
king included in the reforming committas of 
twenty-four appointed by the Mad parlia. 
ment. All four refused to swear to observa 
the provisions of Oxford, and after fresh alter. 
cations between William ond Simon, the 
Poitevins fled from Oxford. Unable to reach 
thecozst, they threw themselvesinto Aymer's 
castle of Wolvesey at Winchester, whither 
they were pursued by the barons. Aban- 
doned by Warenne, William and his brothers 
were forced to negotiate with the basiegars, 
Not illiberal terms were offered them, and 
they agreed to withdraw from the realm and 
abandon their castles if they wero allowed 
to remain possessed of their lands, and to 
take six thousand marks of their treasure 
away with them. ‘William’s share of this 
was three thousand marks. On 6 July they 
received safe-conducts and went to Dover by 
way of London. Lither there or at Win- 
chester they were suspected of attempting to 
ison some of the nobler at a banquet (Mars, 
PARTS, v. 702). Their baggage was searched 
by the castellan of Dover, who conflscated 
ir valuables, while other sums found at 
the Temple and in other houses of religion 
were also seized (2b. v. 704), If Matthew 
Paris's account be literally true, it suggests 
that the barons were not very acrupulous in 
respecting the conditions arranged at Win- 
chester. On 14 July William and his brothers 
crossed the Channel, Henry de Montfort 
followed them, and, raising troops, kept 
them for some time in a state of quasi-siege 
at Boulogne. Their plight was the worse 
since Queen Margaret of France resented 
their hostility to her sister and her unoles 
(ib. v. 703). At last, however, Louis IX ex- 
tended his protection to them, and, releasing 
them from Boulogne, allowed them to crosa 
France to Poitou (2b, v. 710), In England 
their enemies deprived William’s wife Joan 
oot of her estates, allowing her only auch 
of her own inheritance as she had possessed 


before her marriage, lest she should send 


supplies to her exiled husband a v. 721) ; 
she left England in Advent and joined her 


husband (1. v. 672). 


William's exile from his adopted country 


William 


did not last long. In the winter of 1259- 
1260, when Henry TIT and Simon de Mont- 
fort were both at Paris, a reconciliation was 
effected. Before Honry left England on 
14 Nov. he begged Simon to male terms 
with his brothers, and the death of Aymer 
on 4 Dec. at Paris made agreement easier. 
William and Simon patched up a peace, the 
terms of which were afterwards disputed 
(Bimont, Simon de Montfort, p. 3650, prints 
an interesting document from the Archives 
Nationales, which gives full details). In 
February 1260 he was one of Honry’s agents 
in negotiating with the French (/adera, i. 
304). About Huster 126] William returned 
with Edward to England, where he was 
allowed to land on swearing to obey the 
rovisions (RIsHANGER, p. 9, Rolls Sox.; 
Flores Fist. ii, 466), and on 30 April was 
fully restored by Henry IIT at Rochester 
(Cal. Rot. Pad. p. 83; Paunt, iii. 745, is 
here a year wen Tn 1262 William again 
attended Henry III to France (Fadera, i. 
422), where he reconciled the king with the 
young Gilbert of Gloucester (Cont. Gurv. 
Canz, ii, 216). On 5 Feb, 1263 he was 
again ambassador to Louis (Royal Letters 
it, 280), In 1968 the Londoners dovastated 
his lands (Wrxms, p. 141). Early in 1264, 
under Lidward's directions, he devastated the 
country round Oxford, and in April was 
with Henry at the siege of Northampton. 
On 14 May he fought for the king at Lewes, 
being stationed with Warenne under Ed- 
ward on the right wing. Tle was one of 
those who oscaped after the battle, with 
Warenne, to Pevensey, whence they crossed 
over to France. In Iingland William’s pos- 
sessions ware now forfeited, the custody of 
Pembroke Castie being on 6 June committed 
to Gloucester (Cal. Rot. Pat. p.36). Tarly 
in May 1265 William landed with Wareune 
in Pembrokeshire with a strong force of 
erosshowmen and knights (Fores Hist. iii, 
264). Ie joined Mdward and Gloucester 
and took a large share in the royalist resto- 
ration, participating in the siege of Gloucester 
in June (Royal Letters, ii. 288), the attack 
on Kenilworth on 1 Aug. (Leber de Ant. 
Legilus, p. 74), and in the battle of Evesham. 
Next year, in May, he joined Warenno in 
attacking the monks and townsmen of Bury 
St, Edmunds (Cont. Fror, Wiu. ii. 197). 
He was abundantly rowarded. His former 
Innds and castles were restored. He was 
granted the wardship of Haverfordwest dur- 
ing Humphrey de Bohun’s minority, and 
several forfeited estates, including that of 
his brother-in-law Munchensi, were trans- 
ferred to him (for grants afler 1965, see Rot. 
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meine a good Englishman (Ann, Dunataple, 


p. 400). 

On 24 June 1268 William renewed hie 
erusader’s vow at Northampton, when Ed- 
ward himself took the cross (WyxBS, p. 
218), Tle was in Ireland in the spring of 
1270 (Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1252-84, p. 141), 
but on 20 Aug. he sailed for the Holy Land 
with Edward (Ann. Winchester, p, 109). 
Ile came back to London on 11 Jan. 1278, 
somewhat earlier than his nephew (Liber de 
Ant. Legibua, p. 166), bringing with him from 
Palestine a cross of gold and emeralds, which 
ultimately became the property of West- 
minster Abbey (Zestamenta Vetusta, i. 100), 
Ife was one of the executors of the will 
drawn up by Edward at Acre on 18 June 
1272 (Federa, i, 484). 

Under Edward I William devoted much 
energy to increasing tho limits and the juris- 
diction of the Pembroke palatinate. This 
only included the region between Milford 
Lavon and the Bristol Ohannel; but Wil- 
liam strove to establish his supremacy over 
all the neighbouring marchers in a district 
somewhat wider than the modern Pembroke- 
shire. He was helped by his oe 
on 12 May 1275 os constable of Oilgerran 
Costle and warden of St. Oleara during 
pleasure at a rent of 40/. (Deputy Keeper 
of Publ, Reo, 44th Rep. p. 277). This at- 
tempt involved him in a series of lawsuits 
with Queen Eleanor—to whom the barony of 
Tlaverfordwest had been transferred—and 
others (see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-92 pp. 380, 
898, 1292~1301 pp. 49,114; Rot. Part. i, 
80-2, 84, 188). In Archenfield and Gwent 
he improved his position when in July 1276 
he obtained dispensations for marrying his 
daughter Isabella to John de Viastings 


(1262-1813) [q, v.], lord of Abergavenny, a 
minor (Cab Ie ai Lettera, 1198-1904, ‘p. 


460), On 6 July 1282 he received the cus- 
tody of Abergavenny for the rest of his son- 
in-law’'s minority (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281- 
1292, p. 80). 

‘William’s estates in Wales gavo him a 
pe Genes ortance during the warsagainst 

lewelyn. On 6 July 1282 he was ap- 

inted commander of the army of West 
Wales, which on 6 Dec. mustored before 
him at Oarmarthen (Parl. Writs, i, 227, 
244), This year his son William was slain 
near Llandeilo by the Welsh (.4nn, Dun- 
a p- 292; Wyxus, p. 280; Risuanewn, 
p. 100). He was again summoned against 
the Welsh on 2 May 1288 at Carmarthen 
(Parl. Writs, i, 247). In the same year lus 
capture of the Snowdonian stronghold of 
Bere secured the surrender of Dayydd ap 


Cartarum, pp. 97-9). Hencefoxth he re- | Gruifydd (RusuAnaue, p. 104). Before 1289 
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he built and endowed s hospital for the sick 
and poor at Tenby (cf. Cal. Papal Letters, 
1198-1804, 7 503). iS ns 
Valence was equally grazping in other 
directions than in Wales. William de Mun- 
chenst, who had soon got back his lands, 
died in 1289, whereupon Valence and his 
wife contested the legitimacy of Dionysia, 
his daughter and heiress, and obtained o 
apal bull to set aside her rights. The 
isin of Worcester, however, pronounced 
her legitimate, and Edward was itritated at 
his unele’s unblushing attempt to make the 
pope’s authority override not only the epi- 
scopal but also the royal jurisdiction. Wuil- 
liam ond Joan got nothing by their action 
(Rot. Parl, i. 16, 88); but William received 
numerous grants, including, on 11 Nov. 
1276, the custody of the heirs of Roger de 
Somery, on the condition of paymg some of 
the hing’s debts (Deputy Kecper of Pudl. 
Ree. 4th Rep. p. 277, 15th Rep. p. 345). 
Walham was one of Edward 1’s council, 
and repeatedly took an important part mn 
carrying out his policy in Aquitaine. When 
Edward intervened in 1278 in favour of the 
commune of Jimoges in its war against its 
viscountess, William on 3 Sept. went to 
Limoges and received the citizens’ fealty to 
his uncle (Lanezo1s, iktiope le Hardi, p. 
75). Returning to England, he again visiled 
Aquitaine in 1274, receiving protection for 
that purpose on 15 May (Deputy Keeper of 
Publ. Rec, 48rd Rep. p. 661). Ie reached 
Limoges on 7 July (Lanctots, p. 88), and 
on 14 July besieged the viscountess's castle 
of Aixe (‘Majus Chron. Lemoviciense’ in 
Bovevat, xxi. 781, 784). Ie was also 
ready to fight a duel on behalf of Edward 
against Gaston of Béarn (26. p. 784). On 
1 Jan, 1276 he agnin received letters of 
eae as ‘about to go beyond sea on the 
ing’s business’ (Deputy Keeper of Publ. 
Ree, 4sth Rep. p. 277). When the trea 
of Amiens of 1279 ceded the Agennis wit 
certain rights over the Quercy, and the 
Limousin to Edward, William was ap- 
pointed his nephew's agent to take over 
the ceded districts (Fudera, i. 574). The 
Agenais was actually transferred to him on 
7 Aug. pseue & 434). He acted as 
seneschal of that district for some time, 
His work in this capacity is commemorated 
by the new bastide of Valenced'Agen, which 
bably owes its foundation at cortainly 
its name to him (Currm Suacures, Essai sur 
les Bastides, p, 288; Edward issued statutes 
for it in 1288, Fasdera, i, 685). The Aqui- 
tonian castle of Limousin, afew miles north 
of Agen, is another memorial of the family 
(AuDRIev, Histoire de U Agenais, i, 108-4), 
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eat 

In the latter part of 1279 William wag 
sent ambassador to Alfonso of Castile to 

rsuade that king to join in the peace with 

France (Fadera, 1. 576). Walliam’s later 
piotections on going abroad are dated 
10 Oct, 1283, 21 April 1286 (when he ac. 
companied Edward), 21 Nov. (on going to 
Gascony with the king), 20 Sept. 1287 (pro. 
tection renewed on staying beyond seas), 
and 29 Jan, 1289 (then on lus way to join 
the king) (Cal, Pat. Itolls, 1281-92, pp. 82, 
933, 251,252, 261, 277,811), 

From September to Novomber 1289 Wil. 

liam was one of the negotiators of the treaty 
of Salisbury with tho Scots (Hist. Doc, 
Scotl. 1.107). In 1291 and 1202 he was on 
the border busied with the great suit as to 
the Scottish succession (Ztwdera, i. 766-7; 
Risn wenn, pp. 268, 265, 260), In 1291 
he was sent to South Wales with Roger 
Bigod, cart of Norfolk, (o assist in puttin 
down the Welsh revolt (Cal. Pat. Roll, 
1292-1801, p. 126). Ths last parliamentary 
sioizians was on 27 Noy. 1295 (Parl. Writs, 
i, 870). 
On 26 Dec, 1295 Williom and a large 
number of his followers received lotters of 
protection for a year on going beyond sen 
(ib. pp. 177-9). Tle was despatched once 
more to Gascony, where Edward's affuirs 
had now become desperato. Ie died at 
Bayonne on 13 Junc. Tis remains were 
transported to Rngland and buricd in Weat- 
minster Abhey between the south ambulo- 
tory and the cere! of St. Edmund, where 
his monument still remains. It is an alter 
tomb under a canopy, bearing a recumbent 
wooden efligy, covered with coppor gilt, with 
arms and ornaments m Limoges enamel, 
The head is figured in Doyle (iii, 8), The 
inscription, given in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments ’ (i. 76), attributes to him virtues 
hardly suggested by his carcer, 

lis widow, Joan of Pembroke, died in 
1807, She held until hor death Pembroke 
and its dependoncies, Goderich and Wexford 
(Cal. Ing. post mortem, i. an Their 
sons wore: 1, John, who died in 1277, ond 
was buried at Westminster (ores Hist. iii, 
49), 2. William, who was slain on 17 July 
1282 by the Welsh near Llandeilovawr. 
3. Aymer (d, 1824) [q. v.], who succeeded 
them. Their daughters were: 1. Margaret, 
who died in 1276, and was buried at West. 
minster. 2, Agnos, who married (¢@) Maurica 
Fitzgerald in 268) [ses under F’rrzanray, 
Mavnrtcn, 1194-1257) ; (b) Hugh de Baliol; 
(ce) John of Avesnes; she died about 1810, 
8. Isabel, who married John de Hastings 
foe through which marriage the 

tings family ultimately acquired the 
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earldom of Pembroke. 4. Joan, who married 
John Uomyn the younger (d. 1806) [q. v.] 
of Badenoch (Duapate, Baronage, i. 7763 
Arche@ologia Cambrensis, 3rd ser. vi. 269-71, 
adda two others). 

[Matthew Paris's Hist, Majora, vols. iv. v., 
Flores Hist. vols. ii, ui., Rishanger, Oxonedes, 
Chron. of Edward T and Mdward II, Annales 
Monastici, Continuation of Gervase of Cunter- 
bury, Royal Lettors of Henry III, vol ii (all the 
above in Rolly Series); Liber de Ania Legi- 
bus, Rishanger's Chron. de Hello (both in Cam- 
den Soc.); Ilemingburgh, Trver, and Continua- 
tion of Floronce of Worrester (the threo in 
Engl. Hist. Soc.); Rymor’s Fadera, vol. i. (Record 
od.) ; Rolls of Parliament, vol. i., Parliamentary 
Wnits, vol.i., Calondarium Rotulorum Patentinm, 
Calendurinm Rotulorum Cartarum, Excerpta 6 
Rot. Finium, vol. ii, Calendar of Documents 
relating to Iroland, Calendar of Papal Lettors, 
1198-1304, Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1281- 
1807, and 1273-80, in the Deputy-Keeper of 
Publ, Rec. 43rd to 49th Reps , Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i 774-6, G. T. Clark's ‘Earls of Pom- 
broke’ in Archmologia Cambronsis, 8rd ser. vi, 
263-72; G. 8, C[uknyno]’s Complete Pearage, 
vt. 204-7; Doyle's Official Baronaga, iii, 8-9; 
Bémont’s Simon de Montfort , Pauli's Ceschichts 
yon England, vol. iti, iv.] TPT. 


‘WILLIAM or [Lormus: (d, 1298), arch- 
bishop of Dublin. [See Worirua.] 


WILLIAM or Warn, or WILLIAM 
WARRE, Civano, or Varron (f. 1800), 
philosopher, born at Ware in Ifertfordshire, 
entered tho Franciscan order in his youth, 
Tle was S.T.P, of Paris, and spent mont of 
his life there. According to one historian 
of the Franciscans, he was o pupil of Alex- 
ander of IIgles [q. v.] Soveral authorities 
concur in calling him the master of Tuns 
Scotus [sca Nuns, Joannus Scotus], who 
went to Paris in 1304, and he is twica men- 
tioned in the works of Scotus. No early 
authority is forthcoming for the statement 
that he studied at Oxford and was professor 
of divinity there in 130]. By later writers 
he was called ‘ doctor fundatus,’ Ile wrote 
commentaries on tho sentences of which 
many manuscripts are extant, og, at Oxford 
Merton Coll, NSS, 108, 104, at Toulouse, 
Troyes, Vienna, Florenco, and Padua (seo 
Lieriy, Grey I’riars at Oaford, p. 213). Tan- 
ner names otherphilosophical and theological 
works of which no manuscripts are known, 

Little's Gray Friars in Oxford, p. 213, and 
authoritics there cited; Sbarales’s Supplement 
to Wadding, pp. 828, 831, 692,] M, B, 


WILLIAM or Wanitonr or Wanrnar 
(7. 1810), divine and author, seems to have 
studied at Oxford (probably in 1800), and in 
Paris about 1301, Mie taught at Stamford 
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in 1809 and at Lincoln in 1816, and was 
also rector of Yatesbury in Wiltshire. 

His works aro: 1. A commentary on 
Boethius'’s ‘De Discipline Scholasticorum' 
(MSS, in Exeter College, Osford, No, xxviit. 
and Pembroke Collego, Cambridge). 2. An- 
other ‘Super Divisioncs ejusdem!’ 38. A 
commentary on Boethius’s 'De Consola- 
tione Philosophio’ (MSS. in Exeter College, 
No. axvui. and New College, Oxford, No. 
celxiv,, and in Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge). 4. ‘Epistolm ad diversos,’ 6. ‘De 
signis propaeticls sterilitatis.” 6. ‘Duo 
hymni de vita et moribus B, Hugonis epis- 
copi Lincolnicnsis.’ The three last are in the 
manuscript at New College, Oxford (cclxiv.) 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit,-Hib, p, 760; Bernard's 
Cat. MSS, Anglim et Hibernia, 1, 26, 169; 
Coxe’s Cat. Mo, in Coll, Aulisquo ose 


WILLIAM or Litrimeron (d, 1812), 
theological writer, was, according to Leland, 
a native of Lindsey; according to Bale, of 
Littlington in Cambridgeshire. ITe become 
a Carmelite of Stamford, and took the de- 
gree of doctor of theology at Oxford, On 
the death of Ifenry de Hanna, in 1800, he 
succeeded him as provincial of the order ; 
and in 1303 when Gerard of Bologna 
arranged tho division of England into two 

rovinces at the council of Narbonne in 

303, he opposed it, Ie was excommuni- 
eated, and subjected 10 0 four years’ 

enance, which he spent in toaching at 

aris, In 1309 he was made provincial of 
the Holy Land and Cyprus at the council 
of Genoa, ITe died and was buried at Stam- 
ford in 1312. IIo wrote a ‘Commentary on 
St. Matthew,’ which seems at one time to 
haye been extant at New Collegs, Oxford 
(Tanner; but cf. Coxn, Cat. WSS. in Coll, 
Autlisqgue Ovon.) Bale and Pits mention 
other commentaries and theological works 
by him which ars not Imown to be extant. 

[Bale’s Scriptores, iv. 79; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit.-Ilib. pp. 357-8; Pits, p. 394, Villiera de 
St. Ltioano's Bibliotheca Curmel.] M. B. 

WILLIAM nz Surrcsiny wp (71.1320P), 
chronicler. [See SupresnnvaD.] 

‘WILLIAM or Exnror (7f.1330P), writer, 
[See Exurnz.] 

WILLIAM ve Ayrominns (d, 1836), 
bishop of Norwich. [See ArREMINNn.] 

‘WILLIAM or Covuntry (7. 1860), 
Carmelite, born at Coventry, was Jame, and 
went by the name of Claudus Oonversns, 
Bale possessed. copies of works by him on 
the history of the Carmelites, which are lost. 
Bale ageribes to him also an ‘ Elucidarium 
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Fidei,’ which occurs in many mauuscripts 

(eg. Bodl. MSS, Laud 22 E 44, E 90, and 
47), and has been printed as the work 
of Anselm. It has heen also ascribed to 
Honorius of Autun, Guibert Novigentinus, 
and even St. Augustine. Bale ascribes to 
William ‘Carminz Diversa.’ 

, [Bale’s Sempt. Brit. i. 461; Villiers de St. 
Etienne’s Bibliotheca Carmel. i. 695; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca, s.vv. ' Anvelmus,’ ‘ Honoriua,' ‘ Gui- 
bertus,’ Tanner's Bibl. p. 356.] M. B. 


WILLIAM or Berton (fl. 1876), chan- 
cellor of Oxford. (See BuRron.] 


WILLIAM or Atywicx (d, 1449), bishop 
of Norwich. [See Atnwicx.] 


WILLIAM or Woxcesror or WiK0rs- 
tTeR (1115 ?~1490?), chronicler. [See Wor- 
CESTER. | 


WILLIAM pn Macutinia (71, 1482- 
1490), printer. (See Macurrza.] 


WILLIAMS, ANNA (1706-1785), 
poetess and friend of Dr. Johnson, the daugh- 
ter of Zachariah Williams [q. vb was born 
at Rhosmarket, five miles from Elaverford- 
west, in 1706, In after years she dwelt with 
yapture on the memories of Rhosmarket. 
She was well educated, acquired French 
and Italian, and was possessed ‘of more 
than ordinary talents and literature” About 
1727 she came to London with her father, 
and encrat the town life, When her father 
entered the Charterhouse she visited him 
constantly, helped Stephen Gray [q. v.] in 
his experiments, and was the first, while as- 
sisting him, to observe and notify ‘the 
emission of the clectrical spark from a human 
body’ (Miscellanies, 1768). She lost her 
sight about 1740, but worked on to support 
herself, particularly excelling at ‘the exer- 
cise of her needle. She algo made a little 
money by a translation from the French of 
the ‘Life of the Emperor Julian,’ by J. P. 
René de la Bléterie, which was published in 
1746, For two years she lived with her 
father in the Charterhouse. After his expul- 
sion her father communicated their distress 
to Dr. Johnson, whose wife then expressed 
e desixe to know her, and a close intimacy 
followed. Dr. Johnson in 1762 prevailed on 
Samuel Sharp (d. 1778) [q.v.] to undertake 
£0 operation upon her eyes. For ter 
convenience it was performed at Johnson's 
house, but was unsuccessful, resulting in total 
blindness. 

From that time whenever he had a. house 
Miss Williams lived with him. In 1752 
Miss Williams was with Johnson in Gough 
Square, but at the close of 1758 he was 


forced to give thia house up, and she went 
into lodgings. In 1763 she was living apart 
in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, and 1t was John- 
son’s practice to drink tea with her ever 
night. Itwas then that Goldsmith, ‘a privi- 
leged man,’ said, to Boswell’s mortification, 
‘I goto Miss Williams.’ In the following 
August Boswell had‘ made good his title to 
be a privileged man.’ In February 1766 
Johnson was living in Johnson's Court, Meet 
Street, and there ‘an ayertmset on ths 
ground floor’ wes given her. She had 
room in bis house at 8 Bolt Court, where, 
so long as her strength lasted, she watched 
over the expenses. 

Her collection of ‘Miscellanies’ was adver- 
tised in 1760, and subseriptions—five shillings 
for a quarto volume—were obtained during 
some years, Her leading friends put of its 
completion from month to month, but others 
took it up, and it was published in 1766 by 
Thomas Davies as ‘Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse.’ Johnson contributed the preface 
and several pieces, and Mrs. hrale gave 
‘The Three Warnings.’ The original draft 
ener first arpaset in the Gentleman's 

‘agazine for 1764, p. 40) of the verses by 
Miss Williams to Richardson on his novel 
of ‘Sir Charles Grandison' is among John 
Forster's manuscripts at the South Kensing. 
ton Museum. It contains corrections in 
Johuson’s handwriting. Garrick gave her 
abenefit, with Aaron Hill's play of ‘ Merope, 
on 29 Jan, 1756, and she is said to have 
received the sum of 200. The profits of 
the ‘ Miscellanies’ increased her little store 
to about 8007. Der annual income con- 
sisted of the interest of this sum, an allow- 
ance of 10/, per annum by Mrs. Montagu 
from 1775, ond a yearly present from Lad 
Philipps of Picton Castle, and other Welsh 
ladies. In 1774 she was a petitioner for 
Hetherington’s charity at Christ's Hospitel, 
but failed to secure a grant, as its benefits 
were denied to natives of Wales. In spite 
of her blindness, Miss Williams paid visite 
to friends both in town and country. She 
and Johnson went to Percy’s living of Easton 
Mauduit in the summer of 1764, and Mrs. 
Percy found her ‘a vary agreeable com- 

ion!’ From 1776 hex health declined, 

natural peevishness increased, and shé 
gradually wasted away with ‘ pituitous de- 
fluxion’ As a consequence perpetuel dis- 
cord reigned from about 1778 among the 
female inmates of Dr. Johnson's house in 
Bolt Court. She died there ‘from mere 
inanition’ on 6 Sept. 1788, Her little sub- 
stance (2004 of the 32. per cent. stock and 
1572, lds. in cash) was given by her, it is 
said at Johnson’s suggestion, to the Ladies’ 
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Charity School founded in King Street, 
Snow Hill, London, in 1702, and now in 
Powis Gardens, Notting Hill. There also 
are her four silver tea-spoons, sugar-tongs, 
and portrait; probably that by Miss Rey- 
nolds, which was afterwards engraved 
(Speaker, 22 March 1890, Bp. 811-12). 

Johnson said: ‘ Hed she had good humour 
and prompt elocution, her universal curiosity 
and comprehensive knowledge would have 
made her the delight of all that knew her.’ 
Lady Knight, Miss Hawkins, Hannah More, 
Miss Talbot, and Hoole concur in praising 
her. 

[Fenans Pembrokeshire, pp. 197-200 ; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser, i. 421-2, v. 254-5 , Gent. 
Mag. 1788, 11, 806; Nichols’s Lit. Ilustrations, 
y. 761-8, viti, 218-19; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, 
ii, 178-84; Boswell] (Cruker's edit. 1848), pp. 
43, 74, 101, 181, 468, 740; Boswell, ed. Hill, 
}, 282-8, 241, 860, 398, 421, 463, ii. 6, 286,427, 
ui, 48, 128, 182, iv, 285, y. 276; Johnson's 
Letters (ed. Hill), 1. 68-7, 166, ii, 74-7, 296, 
331-6 ; Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. Hill, i. 
114-16,401-8, 11. 171-6, 217-18, 279; Roberts's 
Hannah More, i. 49; Letters of Mrs. Carter and. 
Miss Talbot, ii, 221, 225, hi, 135-6; Ounning- 
ham’s London, ed. Wheatley, i. 216-17, ii, 336, 
364; Leslie and Taylor's Si Joshua Reynolds, 
i. 121.] W. PC. 


WILLIAMS, Sir CITARLES HAN- 
BURY (1708-1769), satirical writer ond 
diplomatist, born probably at Paty we on 
8 Dec. 1708, was the third son of John 
Hanbury, mown as Major Hanbury of Pont 
y Pool, or Pontypool, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshira. 

Thethteelora Panter (oor eso 
descended from Roger de Hanbury (72. 1} 
whose descendants were seated at Hanbury 
Hall in Worcestershire down to the middle 
ofthe sixteenth century. Capel Ianbury 
purchased an estate at Pontypool in 1565, 
and began developing the ironworks there 
during the last twenty years of Mlizaheth’s 
reign. He resided mainly at Kidderminster, 
but both he and his son Jolin and his grand- 
son Richard frequently inspected the works 
at Pontypool, where are several memorials 
ofthem. Capel Hanbury (1626-1704), son 
of the last-mentioned Richard, died ond 
wes buried at Kidderminster in January 
1704, leaving the Pontypool estateto his son 
John. By his marriage in 1701 to Albinia, 
daughter of Sir John Selwyn of Matson 
(whoge rank of ‘major’ was probably ob- 
tained in the militia), John Hanbury ob- 
tained a fortune, which he decided to nd 
upon developing his estate at Pontypool and 

e ironworks. Ho built a house and took w 
his residence on the spot, greatly furl 
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the output of iron by means of improve- 
ments, and is said to have ‘invented the 
method of rolling iron plates by means of 
cylinders, and catritacer. the art of tinnin 
into England’ ‘Through the interest of his 
wife’s family he was elected M.P. for 
Gloucester in 1701, and vepresented the city 
in the three succeeding parliaments, but was 
defeated in 1716. His adhesion to the whig 
interest was confirmed by his second mar- 
riage, in July 1703, to Bridget (d. 1784), 
eldest daughter and cobeiress of Sir Edward. 
Ayecough, Lat., of Stallingborough, Lincoln~ 
shire, a lady who was high m favour with 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and who also 
brought him a fortune (10,0002.) In March 
1720 he was chosen M.P, for Monmouth- 
shire, and continued to represent the county 
until his death. When the South Sea Com- 
pany was reconstructed after the aa 
erash of 1721, Hanbury was appointed ane 
of the new directors, and on Marlborough’s 
death in June 1722 he acted sa one of his 
executors, Ie spoke little in parliament, 
but was chairman of several committees, and 
was pape for his business capacity. * 
‘When the schism came in the whig party he 
opposed Walpole, voted against the Hessian 
troops in 1780, and the excise bill of 1788. 
This was one of hia last. appearances in the 
house. De died on 14 June 17381, and was 
buried in Trevethin church, Pontypool 
Pontypool andthe Hanbur familyin Walkin- 
shaw's Local Register, 1876). 

In 1720 he came in for a legacy of 70,0002, 
by the death of his friend Charles Williams 
of Coerleon, who had fied from England 
upon killing Morgan of Peurhos in a duel, 

4 a fortune in Russia. Hanbury 
smoothed the way for Williams's return to 
England, and Williama, to show his grati- 
tude, stood godfather to the major’s son 
Charles, and left the bulk of his fortune to 
his friend, with remainder to his godson, 
upon the condition that the latter should 
assume the name of Williams (cf. CunstER, 
Westm, Abbey Registers, p.300). This con- 
dition was fulfilled in 1729, when Charles 
Hanbury, having attained bis majority, as- 
sumed the style of Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, and received from his father the 
estate of Coldbrook Park, which had, been 
purchased out of the Williams bequest, 

As the prospective heir to & large estate, 
Charles was sent in 1720 to Eton, where he 
numbered among his friends Henry Fox, 
Thomas “Winnington, Lyttelton, Ralph 
Thicknesse, and Henry Fielding. Fielding, 
according to Walpole, depended on Williams 
for a guinea whenever he needed one, and 
requlsdly submitted to him his plays. The 
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manuscript of one of these, ‘The Father, or 
the Good-natared Man,’ was lost by Sir 
Charles in 1754, and was not actually re- 
covered until 1778, when it was identified as 
Fielding’s by Garrick (NicHoxs, Lit. Anecd. 
iii. 864), 

After Eton Williams made the grand 
tour, and on 1 July 1732 married, at St. 
James's, Westminster, Frances (1709-1781), 
youngest daughter and eventually solu 
heiress of Thomas Coningshy of Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire (he was created Earl 
Coningsby on 30 April 1719), by his second 
wife, Teaaces, daughter and coheiress of 
Richard Jones, earl of Ranelagh. “Williams 
was elected M.P. for Monmouthshire upon 
the death of his father in 1784, and continued 
to represent the county down to 1747. He 
seconded the address in 1736, voted for the 
convention in 1739, and held ollice under 
Walpole as paymnster of the marine forces 
from November 1739 until 1742. Te was 
lord lieutenant of Herefordshire from T'e- 
bruary 1742 down to July 1747, and was 
created a knight of the Bath on 20 Oct. 1744. 
Fle sat for Leominster from 1754 to 17659, 
having contested it unsuccessfully in 1747. 
In the house he was a staunch adherent of 
Sir Robert Walpole, but he was known less 
ag @ politician than os a wit and conversa- 
tionalist ; and he was ‘ the soul of the cele- 
brated coterie of which the most conspicnons 
members were Lord Hervey, Thomas Win- 
nington, Horace Walpole, Stephen Fox, and 
Henry Fox, Lord Holland, with whom in 
particular he lived in the strictest habits of 
intimacy and friendship’ (Cox). 

He was from an early date an assiduous 
student of Pope, and a story is told of a high 
compliment that he paid to the potency of 
his satire. He was rowing down the Thames 
on 3 June 1744 while Pope's body lay at 
Twickenham previous to burial two days 
later. Williams pointed to the house, and 
said to his companion in the words of Fal- 
staff, ‘I am afraid of the gunpowder, Percy, 
tho’ he be dead.’ He began experiments on 
his own account in light satirical verse 
about 1789. During that and the following 
year were privately circulated his amorous 
songs to ‘ Lovely Peggy,’ ‘To Mrs. Wofting- 
ton, and ‘On Mrs. Woffington,’ and his lines 
to Sir Hans Sloane, who saved his life. In 
1740 also Sipe his charming occasional 
verges, entitled ‘Isabella: or the Morning,’ 
describing a morning call paid by well- 
known beaux of the day upon the beautiful 
Duchess of Manchester, and containing a 
delightful viguette of the superannuated 
General Churchill, with his interminable 
story about Oudenarde, During the next 
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two years appeared the series of satires upon 
Bubb Dodington, and upon various leaders of 
the opposition to Walpole, but more espe. 
cially directed against Pulteney. The coaras 
ode entitled ‘The Country Girl’ (June 
1742) wounded Bath to the quick, and fully 
avenged, in the opinion of Horace Walpole, 
the attacks which Pulteney had directed 
against his father (Sir Robert) through the 
medium of the ‘Craftsman.’ The two 
| ‘Chapters of the Book of Preferment,’' which 
appeared in 1742 under the title of ‘ Lessons 
for the Day,’ though included afterwards in 
Williams's collected works, were most pro- 
bably written, or at least suggested in out- 
\line, by Horace Walpole; but to Williams 
1 may safely be ascribed the ribald parody en- 
titled ‘Old England’s To Deum,’ addressed 
to the king, to whom ‘Carteret and Bath 
continually do ory and continuing ‘Tha 
Holy Bench of Bishops throughout the land 
doth acknowledge thee. ‘Thine honourable 
true and steady son. Also my Lady Yar- 
mouth the Comforter.’ The satirist’s most 
roductive year was probably 1743, In 
Seaury appeared the very diverting ‘ Letter 
to Mr. Dodsley, Bookseller in Pall Mall, 
proposing a humorous emendation in Young's 
Night Thoughts’ (ii. 28) at the expense of 
Lord Wilmington, 2 modol of elegant be- 
dinage, This was followed by ‘The Merry 
Campaign,’ to the tune of ‘Ohevy Chase, 
‘ Plain Thoughts in Plain Language,’ and the 
exceedingly droll dialogue held in ‘Solo- 
mon’s Porch’ between Samuel Sandys and 
Edmund Waller (February), followed by 
‘Sandys and Jakyll: a New Ballad’ (April), 
and ‘ Peter and My Lord Quidam’ (Aacht 
a trenchant satire on legacy-hunters. During 
1748 also was handed about his coarse ‘Ode 
upon the Marriage of the Duchess of Man- 
chester to Edward Hussey’ (afterwards Lord 
Beaulieu). This was indiscreetly published 
in 1746, and, though ‘ Mr, IIussey bore the 
severe attack with great forbearance, tha 
Tlibernian spirit, was roused by the illiberal 
satire’ conveyed in the lines: 
Nature indeed donies them sense ; 
But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding, 





To avoid a succession of duals, Williams 
prudently retired into Monmouthshire under 
a well-directed fire of counter Jampoons, 
Years afterwards, when Lord Beaulieu was 
ona visit to Strawberry, Horace Walpole wes 
disconcerted by the black looks that he cast 
upon the portrait of his old friend Hanbury 
Williams in his black-and-gold frame. 

In January 1746 Williams's great friend 
Thomas Winnington died; and by way of 
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ne * | i bes Dy las ce wee oats: 
distraction he undertook a mission as envoy ; open rupture with the Saxon minister, Count 


to the court of Dresden, a step which his 
enemies did not fail to attribute to cowardice. 
The satirist, however, surprised his friends 
by penning excellent despatches, and was 
goon marked out for promotion in the diplo- 
matic service. Henry Fox demanded for 
him the post of envoy at Turin in place of 
Villettes. Several of his letters to Fox 
1747-8 ore printed in his collected works, 
and contain well-written and entertaining 
pictures of the court life in the smaller Ger- 
man principalities, the fair of Leipzig, and 
thefeud between Suxe-Gothaand Meiningen, 
In July 1749 he was commissioned along 
with John Anstis the younger [q. v.], Gartar- 
at-arms, to carry the order to the margrave of 
Anspach, and early in 1760, at the repeated 
instance of Henry I’ox, he was named envoy- 
extraordinary at Berlin in succession toLegge. 
His extreme acuteness in scenting out bribes 
displeased Frederick, and, as he said in a letter 
to Fox, ‘it ware vain to contend with so 
mighty a prince.’ The king of Prussia de- 
manded his recall with some acerbity, and 
in February 1761 Sir Charles was ordered to 
proceed to Dresden to the court of Augus- 
tus IIL, clector of Saxony and hing of Po- 
land (see Droysany, V. iy, 241; Turriy, Hist. 
of Prussia, ii. 1868q.) Seoupg at Hanover, 
en route, he was despatched by George IT to 
“Warsaw, where the king of Poland was hold- 
ing his diet, his object being to engage the 
king's vote for the Archduke Joseph in view 
of the election of a king of the Romans (for 
his correspondence with Newcastle on this 
subject, see Addit. MS, 82829 passim). 

In 1758 he Jeft Dresden and was sent to 
Vienna to demand the assistance of that 
eourt in case Prussia should proceed to ex- 
tremities after stopping the Silesian loan. 
In his triple capacity ns minister, courtier, 
and woe he composed an ‘perenmer di- 
stich in Latin upon the Empress Maria 
Theresa, which went the round of Europe 
and was magnified into « great diplomatic 
coup. Walpole said that Williams was 
better at squibs than compliments; but Vol- 
taire praised the writer as a most clegant 
Ciceronian, Sir Charles had met the great 
French wit at Berlin in September 1750, and 
had adroitly flattered him, ‘ L’envoyé 
WAngleterre ma fait do tras-heaux vers 
anglais,’ wrote Voltaire to d'Argental (Ber- 
lin, 28 Sept. GSuvres, 1875-86, xxxvii. 181), 
After o visit to England at the close of 1758, 
Sir Charles was again appointed to Dresden, 
and attended the Ling of Poland in 1764 to 
‘Warsaw, where, upon espousing very warmly 
the interests of the Poniatowskis in respect to 
the disposition of the Ostrog, he came to an 


Bruhl (see his correspondence of September 
175£ in Addit, MS, 32850 ad fin., Newcastle 
Papers). 

This event terminated his mission to the 
court of Dresden, but early in 1756 he 
was despatched to St, Petersburg with the 
idea of forwarding the design of e triple 
alliance between Great Britain, Austria, and 
Russia. His correspondence with Lord 
Tfolderness from St. Petersburg, dated 
September and October 1755, isin Stowe MS, 
253, and contains details of the large bribes 
which Sir Charles administered to the great 
chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the secre- 
taries of the college for foreign affairs, 
and other minor officials, and extracrdinary 
particulars relating to the Empress Eliza- 
beth. As successor to the dull and inefii- 
cient Guy Dickens, and as a brilliant courtier 
as well as a lavish dispenser of bribes, Wil- 
liams at first carried all before him, and he 
wrote to Holdemess that he was resolved to 
employ well the honeymoon of his embassy. 
So rapid in fact was his success that on 
80 Sept. 1755 (within seven weeks of his 
arrival) a treaty was signed at St. Peters- 
burg providing for fifty-five thousand Rus- 
sian troops to enter eee pay. Unfortu- 
nately in the interval saenae thoroughly 
alarmed, had secretly offered terms to En 
land, while Marin Theresa had drawn back, 
In place of the praise which ha had expected, 
‘Williams's efforts were coldly cknwled y 
and he was ordered to reverse his policy, 
This unjust treatment, weighing upon a too 
sanguine and perhaps vain temperament, un- 
hinged his mind. Hoe lingered on at St. 
Peteraburg, amid humiliations of oll kinds, 
until the summer of 1767, He then set out 
for home, but broke down completely at 
Hamburg, and, after o partial recovery, con- 
sequent upon his return to Coldbrook, re- 
lapsed once more into a atate bordering upon 
ve and died by his own hand ad ov. 
1759, 

Williams was buried in the north aisle of 
Westminster Abbey on 10 Nov. His will 
was proved on 12 Noy. 17459 by his brother, 
George Hanbury, to whom Coldbrook and 
the greater portion of the real estate reverted, 
He assumed the name of Williams, and 
died in 1764, leaving issue, whence the 
present family of Coldbrook are descended 
(Burxs, Landed Gentry). The remainder of 
his estate Sir Charles left in trust for his 
daughters Frances and Charlotte. The elder 
daughter visited Strawberry Hill in July 
1764, and charmed Horace Walpole by a 
sketch of the castle, which she made un- 
asked and submitted to his approbation, 
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‘She is to be married to Lord Essex in a 


week,’ he wrote. Her marriage to William 


Anne Capel, fourth earl of Essex, took place 
on ] Aug,, 
childbirth, 


Charles’s widow survived him twenty-two 


ears, and was buried in St. Erasmus’s paeel 


in Westminster Abbey on 29 Dec.1781. Her 
large estates passed to her grandcon George, 
fifth earl of Essex, who assumed the name 
of Coningsby (CoLtins, Peerage, iii. 378). | 
Hanbury Williams was notorious for his 
gallantries in town, and in the country, at 
Coldbrook, for festivities which, ona smaller 


scale, rivalled those of Houghton. Burke 


alluded to him as ‘the polished courtier, the 
votary of wit and pleasure.’ Walpole re- 
garded him as a model for the gilded youth 
of lus day. Johnson, according to Boswell, 
spoke Sona, of ‘our lively and 
seat though too licentious lyrick bard, 
Hanbury Walliams, and said he had no fame 
but from boys who drank with him.’ John- 
son himself had once p a @ reply toa 
satire upon Iervey, which was attributed to 
Williams, but when the real author was 

roved to be the garreteer who wrote ‘The 
Fool, the Johnsonian missile was not dis- 
charged. His occasional verse forms a not 
arenny link between Prior and Gay, and 
Hanbury Williams were not thought to 
come up to the sparkle of his conversation, 
of which some idea may perhaps be gathered 
from the earlier letters of his iriend Horace 
Walpole. Tie wasa great hand at hadinage, 
Upon the circumstance, once admitted by his 
cousin George Selwyn, that he had attended 
& certain public execution, he gradually 
reared a superstructure of fable with which 
he kept the company et White's in roare of 
laughter ; cere was too good-humoured 
to interrupt such a rich stream of grotesque 
aneedote, and the stories were passed round 
and te-edited until they were half beheved 
to be true (NioHoLs, Lit. Anecd, ix.200). In 
addition to White's, Sir Charles was one of 
the original members of the Society of Dilet- 
fanti (Cust, History, p. 16). 

A large number of his pieces, especially 
the political satires, appeared first in an 
ephemeral form, either as ballads or in perio- 
cieals, Only four of his separately issued 
‘Odes’ are in the British Museum—‘An 
Ode to 8. Poyntz, Esq.’ (1746, 7 pp. fol.), 
‘An Ode to the Author of the Conquered 
Duchess,’ ‘An Ode on the Marriage of the 
DD... .of M,...,) and ‘The Nnentbarrassed 
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and she died five years later in 
The second deughter married 
Robert, son of Henry Boyle, earl of Shannon 
(a. v.}, a commodore in the navy, who was | bury 
rowned in the West Indies in 1779. Sir 
























er and Canning. Yet the writings of 
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Countenanee, a satire on William Pit; 
doubtfully ascribed to Williams (ell in folio, 
1746). The first attempt at a collectivs 
issue of his verses was mado in * A Colles. 
tion of Poems. Principally consisting of the 
most Celebrated Pieces of Sir Charles Han. 
Williams, Kt. of the Bath’ (London, 
1763, Byo). Tho British Museum has a copy 
with some valuable annotations by Horaca 
‘Walpole. The satirical pieces in this volume 
reappear in the later (1822) issue of Wil- 
liams’s ‘Works,’ but according to Walpole, 
who had excellent means of knowing, tha 
following are certainly not by him: ‘ t 
Good Lord Bath, prim patriot now,’ ‘On 
pheus and Hecate,’ ‘A Marlborough Du- 
chess’s Ghost to Orator Pitt, ‘The Unem- 
harrossed Countenance,’ ‘ Short Verses,’ and 
‘Tar Water.’ Coarse though the last piece 
is, it is surpassed in this respect by some 
which are undoubtedly by Sir Charles, ag, 
£0 Lincoln, Joy of Womankind,' or ‘Geng. 
yal Churchill's Address to Venus’ The ad- 
mirable anapestic stanzas, called ‘The States- 
man’ (the Earl of Bath), containing tha 
lines: 
Leave a blank horo and there in each page 
To enrol the fair deeds of his youth! 
‘When you mention the acts of hia age, 
Leave a blank for his honour and truth! 


Walls amnely inclines to regard as by 
Willams, though he had heord that the 
were written by Dr, William King of Oxford, 
‘The Odes of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, Knight of the Bath,’ edited by J. 
Ritson in 1776 (London, 1780, 12mo ; 1784, 
12mo),is little morethan a reprintof the 'Vol- 
lection’ of 1763. In March 1780 the com- 
mittee of the Dilettanti Society had in con- 
templation to publish some inedited poems 
by Hanbury Williams; but ‘no resolution 
‘was ever arrived at’ in the matter. The only 
fairly complete edition of Hanbury Williams 
is that issued in three volumes, small octavo, 
in 1822, as ‘The Works of the Right Honour- 
able SirCharles Hanbury Williama,K.B,,... 
from the Originals in the Possession of his 
Grandson, the Right Hon. the Earl of Essex, 
with Notes by Horace Walpole... with 
Portraits’ (London, 8vo). Unfortunately the 
performance of this worl: does not come up 
to the promise. It was miserably edited b 
the bookseller, Edward Jeffery of Pall Mall, 
who had on 21 June 1822 to publish an! 
apology to Lord Essex for having connected 
his name with the publication, denounced 
by the ‘Quarterly ’ as containing ‘ specimens 
of obscenity and blasphemy more horrible 
than. we have before seen collected into one 
publication.’ Carlyle subsequently spoke of 
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the perusal of these volumes as an exercise in 
‘swimming in the slop-pails of an extinct 
generation. When occasion offered, it is 
true that Williams wes not averse from 
license as gross as Wycherley ever indulged 
in, but such denunciations as these are ab- 
surdly beside the mark, and the ‘ Quarterly’ 
is a much better critic when it remarks (in 
April 1867) that Hanbury Williams had ‘the 
real vein for writing squibs—he had gaiety 
—the quality which is found in the lighter 
verses of Congreve, or the playful ages of 
the “Twopenny Post Bag.”’ The three 
volumes of 1822 include a quantity of mis- 
callaneous letters and prose pieces by Wil- 
liama, including his ‘Sketch of the History 
of Poland down to 1382, written in four 
letters to Henry Fox, These were written 
mainly to divert Fox during the long even- 
ings at Tolland House, and not as a serious 
contribution to historical knowledge. The 
writer’s best essay in prose (not included 
in the collected ‘ Works’) was his paper to 
tho ‘ World’ (September 1754, No. 87) de- 
scribing the daily martyrdom of a lady-com~- 
panion to a fashionable dame, Nichols de- 
scribes it as the longest and probably the 
best of the periodical essays of the day. 

An oil portrait of Williams by Anton 
Rafael Mengs was presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery in November 1878 by the 
widow of General O. R. Fox (cf. Cat. Second 
Loan Erhib, Nos. 275, 288, 415), Coxe de- 
acribea two portraits at the house which 
Sir Charles built for himself at Coldbrook, 
a few miles south of Abergavenny. One 
in full dress, with the insignia of the 
Bath, painted in 1744 (engraved for the 
© Works’ of 1822, and also for Coxe's ‘Tour’); 
another smaller portrait, representing him 
leaning his cheek upon his right hand and 
holding in his left the poem ‘Isabella’ 
(Walpole’s was a replica of this), At Cold- 
brook, also, are portraits of Major Hanbury, 
copied from those at Pontypool. A view 
of Coldbrook was engraved by W, Byrne 
after Sir Richard Hoare. 

(The sole trastworthy account of Hanbury 
Williams ja that givon by Wilham Coxe in his 
Historical Tour in Monmouthshire (London, 
1801, 4to), This is supplemented in important 

atticulars by Williams's own Works, by the 
Trtters of Horace Walpole, and by Williams's 
Diplomatie Correspondence in the British Mu- 
soum (Stowe MSS, 253, 256 and Addit. MSS. 
6806, 6811-18, 156872, 28825-6, 32710, 32717, 
32738, $2828-86, 32840-1). Transcripts from 
his letters forming 102 pages 4to ‘full of inte- 
Testing information and anecdotes of the court 
of 8. Petersburg’ were among the Narlof Ash- 


burnHam's manuscripts (Hist. MSS, Comm, 8th } ped 


Rep, App. p. 148) See also Crensy’a Eminent 
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Etonians, p.279; Williams's Parl, Hist, of Wales, 
1895, pp. 128-9; Hutchinson's Herefordshire 
Biographies, 1890, App. p. 23; Williama's Mon- 
mouthshire; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, v. 268; 
Jesse's George Selwyn, 1882, i. 65-8; Wortley 
Montagu’s Letters, iri. 160; Fielding’s Novels, 
ed, Stephen, introd.; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George IT, Chesterfield’s Letters, 1892; Wad- 
degen Guerre de Sept Ans, 1899, 197 8q.; 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vi. 245, 251, vii, 
28,24, 27, 29, 242; Tuttle’s Hist. of Pruasia, 
1888, ii, 176-8, 201, 202, 285-6, 264, 280; 
‘Wnght's Caricature Hist. of the Georges; Quar- 
terly Review, October 1822: Edinburgh Review, 
October 1883; Smyth’s Lectures in Modem 
Hist, vol, xxviii, ; Elliott’s Witty and Humorous 
Side of English Pootry, 1880; Brit, Mus, Cat.] 
T.8 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES JAMES 
BLASIUS (1805-1889), physician, eighth 
child of the Rev. David Williams (17651- 
1886), was born on 8 Feb, 1806 in the Hun- 
gerford almshouse in Wiltshire ; his father 
‘was warden of the almshouse and curate of 
Heytesbury [see under Wittrams, Jouy, 
1782-1868]. His mother, whose maiden 
name was also Williams, was daughter of a 
aurgeon in Chepstow, Monmouthshire, Hia 
father was @ successful private tutor, and 
educated him at home till ho entered the 
university of Edinburgh in 1820. He waa 
there a resident pupil of Dr. John Thomson 
(1765-1846) [q. Na hear was influenced in lis 
eT r. Brabant of Devizes, then liy- 
ing in Edinburgh. While a student he pub- 
lished inthe eee uly 
1823 a yee on the low combustion of a 
candle. His inengural dissertation for the de- 

of M.D., which he took in 1824, was ‘On 
the Blood and its Changes by pe ape 
and Secretion,’ Ie then came to London, but 
in 1825 went on to Paris, where he worked 
hard at drawing os well as at medicme, He 
attended Laennec’s clinique at La Charité, 
and became a master of the new methods of 
physical examination of the chest which 
that great teacher had mtroduced. In 1827 
he came back to London, and published in 
1828 * Rational Exposition of the Physical 
Signs of the Diseases of the Lungs and 
Pleura,’ dedicated to Sir Henry Halford 
(q.¥-], of which o third edition 4 irq 
in 1885. He travelled with Gilbert EDiot, 
second earl of Minto [q. v.], to Switzerland, 
and on his return married, in 1830, Harriet, 
‘Williams Jeninns, daughter of James Jen- 
lins of Chepstow, and, having recsived the 
license of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, began practice in Half Moon Street, 
Tle wrote in 1888 ten articles for the‘ Oyelo- 
ia of Practical Medicine, and in 1885 
‘was elected F.R.S. He lectured in 1836 at 
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the anatomical school, then existing in Kin- 
nerton Street, on diseases of the chest. In 
1839 he succeeded John Elliotson [q. v.] es 
professor of medicine and physician to Uni- 
versity College, and moved to Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. He wrote in 1840 the 
part on diseases of the chest in Tweedie’s 
‘Library of Medicine, and in 1840 waaelected 
a fellow of the College of Physiciens. He 
was early in life possessed with the idea 
that he could improve the existing state of 
things in the medical world, and soon after 
his admission endeavoured to alter the con- 
stitution of the college, but received little 
support. He became a censor in 1846 and 
1847, and delivered the Lumleian lectures 
on ‘Successes and Failures in Medicine’ in 
1862, Ife took part in 1841 in foundin 
the Consumption Hospital at Brompton, an 
continued throughout life to do all he could 
for it. In 1843 te published o concise sum- 
mary of medicineentitled! Principles of Medi- 
cine, of which a second edition appeared in 
1848, and a third in 1856, When the Patho- 
logical Society was formed in 1846 he was 
elected its first president. He moved to 
24 Upper Brook Street, and was there en- 
waged in an extensive practice for many 
years, He was chiefly consulted as to dis- 
eases of the chest, but was not nogligent of 
other parts of medicine, In1869the Duchess 
of Somerset, disturbed by the painful and 
to her unexpected death of her son, Lord 
St, Maur, from aneurism of the aorta, 
printed for private circulation an account of 
the illness, with reflections on the conduct 
of Williams, He brought an action for 
libel, with the result that the aspersions 
were unreservedly withdrawn. Six of the 
chief physicians of the time—Watson, Bur- 
rows, Jenner, Gull, Quain, and Sibson—and 
three of the chief surgeons—lFergusson, 
Pagat, and Erichsen—issued an opinion in 
support of Williams's diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the case, and he himself published 
an ‘ Authentic Narrative’ of the whole cir- 
cumstances, which reached a second edition. 
In 1871 with his son, Dr. Charles Theodore 
Williams, he published « general treatiss on 
pulmonary consumption. From 1878 to 1875 
he was president of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, and in 1874 was ap- 
pinted physician extraordinary to the queen. 
n 1876 he gave up practice and retired to 
Cannes, where he continued astronomical 
studies, for which he had had a liking all his 
life. Before leaving London he made an 
attempt to alter the constitution of the 
Royal Society. A committee was appointed 
to consider his views, but reported against 
them. He published his autobiography, en- 
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titled ‘ Memoirs of Life and Work,’ in‘1g94 
and died on 24 Merch 1880 at Cannes, 2 
complete list of his works is printed in the 
‘Catalogue of the Librar of the Surgeon- 
generals Ojifice, United States Army, 
yol. xvi. : 
[Memoirs of Life and Work, 1884, with por- 
trait ; Memoir by Sir E, H. Sieveking in Medico. 
Chirurgical Transactions, 1890,] N. M, 


WILLIAMS, Sir CHARLES JAMES 
WATKIN (1828-1884), judge, born on 
28 Sept, 1828, was the eldest son of Peter 
Williams, rector of Llansannan, Denbigh. 
shire (afterwards of Liangar, Merioneth- 
shire), by Lydia eae aughter of the 
Rev. James Trice of Plas-yn-Lysfaen, Den- 
bighshire. After leaving Ruthin grammur 
school he studied medicine under Erichsen 
at University College Hospital, where he 
won the gold medal for comparative ana- 
tomy, and acted for a time as house-surgeon, 
He became the lifelong friend of Sir Henr 
Thompson ond Sir John Russell Reynolds 
[q.v.] But he soon determined to abandon 
medicine for law, He spent a few terms at 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 1 May 1861, but he found the place uncon- 
genial, and never graduated, ii the same 
year (1851) he entered at the Middle Tem- 
Bei oud read in the chambers of Horatio 

loyd, the well-known special plender, 
‘When called to the bar three years later, he 
practised inthe same branch of the profes- 
sion, and in 1857 published ‘An Introdue- 
tion to the Principles and Practice of Plead- 
ing in Civil Actions in the Supreme Courts 
of Law at Westminster.’ This work esta- 
blished his reputation and brought him large 
practice. It continued in use as the standard 
text-book for students at the Inns of Court 
till ge passing of the Judicature Acts. In 
1859 Williams wos named ‘tubman’ of the 
court of exchequer. Ile went first the homa 
circuit, and afterwards the south-eastern, 
He seldom led, and was never ambitious of 
leading, and relied upon logicality and clear- 
ness of statement rather than upon rhetoric 
or declamation ; but he was remarkable fora 
certain dry humour, and was quite indifferent 
io hostile criticism. Ife took silk in 1878. 
He made a speciality of financial and mercan- 
tile cases, such as that of Anderson v. Morice 
in 1876. In Thomas v, The Queen, in which 
he had Sir John (afterwards Lord-justice) 
Holker {a v.}, Sir Richard (afterwards Lord- 
justice) Baggallay, and Charles Synge Chris- 
topher (afterwards Lord) Bowen against him, 

illiams vindicated the title of the subject 
to sue the crown for unliquidated damages 
resulting from breach of contract, 
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ences 

Meanwhile Williams had entered parlia- 
ment, 19 Nov. 1868, as liberal member for the 
Denbigh boroughs. He sot for that consti- 
tnency till 1880, when he was elected for 
Carnarvoushire. As early as 1854 he had 

ublished a pamphlet on the ‘ Law of Church 

ates,’ and, though himself a churchman, he 
on 24 May 1870 moved a resolution in tho 
House of Commons in favour of the disesta- 
blishment of the church in Wales in a 
eech which displayed considerable know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history. The motion 
was opposed by Mr, Gladstone, and lost 
900 against forty-five votes. In 1875 Wil- 
lioms did good service as & member of Sir 
Henry (afterwards Lord) James's committee 
on foreign loans, When Mr, Gladstone re- 
turned to office in 1880, he was offered but 
declined the post of judge-advocate-goneral, 
In November of the same year, on the pro- 
motion of Sir Robert Lush to a lord-justice- 
ship, his son-in-law, Williams, wasappoin' 
to the vacant puisne judgeship, though he 
had recently made a public declaration that 
ha would never accept such an office. Ho 
wasa most painstaking, fair, and indepen- 
dent judge. He concurred in the judgment 
of the crown cases reserved in upholding the 
conviction of Most in connection with the 
murder of the tsar, Alexander II, In San- 
dera v. Richardson he dacided that a parent 
who sends @ child to school without fee is 
liable to legal penalty. Ilis ta peas in 
the important case of privilege of counsel 
(Munster v, Lamb), when he nonsuited the 
laintiff, was upheld by the superior courts, 
Mo the council of judges Williama submitted 
a peper advocating the abolition of distine- 
tions between the common pleas and ex- 
chequer divisions, but the retention of tha 
chietshipe, He publicly repudiated their 
decisions announced in November 1881, de- 
elering that nothing Jess then an act of par- 
lisment should ever induca him to deprive 
a prisoner of the right of making a statement 
to o jury of fects not given in evidence, 
Williams did excellent work when iene 
with Mr. Justica Mathew as the tribunal o 
commerce, In nisi prius business his know- 
ledga and quickness of apprehension were 
invaluable, but his judgments in complicated 
ceses of law were sometimes diffuse and 
loosely reasoned, 

‘Williams died suddenly of heart disease 
on the night of 17 July 1884 at Notting- 
ham, where he was on elrcuit with Mr. Jus- 
ties Lopes (afterwards Lord Ludlow). He 
was buried at Keneal Green cemetery on 
22 July. ; 

Besides the works mentioned, he published 
in 1858 ‘An Essay upon the Philosophy of 

VOL, XXI. 
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Evidence, with a Discussion concerning the 
Belief in Clairvoyance ;’ of this excellent 
book a second edition was issued in 1866, 

Williams was twice married, and left 
several children. His first wife, Tenrietta, 
daughter of William Henry Carey, esq., and 
nieca of Vice-chancellor Malins, died in 
1864. In the lowing year he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord-justica Lush, 
who survived him, 

{Private information ; Times, 19 and 21 July 
1884, Law Times, 26 July 1884; A Generation 
of Judges, by their Reporter (W. F. Finlason), 

yp. 211-17; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; 

it, Mus. Cat.; Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald, 

4 Oct, 1884; A Reminiscence (probably by Chiet. 

justica Way of South Australia), reprinted from 
tho South Australian Register.) G. InG, N. 


WILLIAMS, DANIEL (1648-1716), 
nonconformist divine and benefactor, was 
born at (or near) Wrexham, Denbighshire, 


ted } about 1648, Nothing is mown of his father 


or of his education, but he was well con- 
nected. His mother was probably a daughter 
of aoe of Wrexham, grandfather 
of Stephen Davies (d. 1789), minister at Ban- 
bury, whom Williams in his will calls his 
© covsin,’ and makes aresiduary legates. His 
sister Elizabeth (d. January 1727-8) mar- 
ried Hugh Roberts of Wrexham, a landowner 
and courrier. He says himaelf that ‘from 
five years old’ he did nothing but study, 
and ‘before nineteen’ was ‘regularly ad- 
mitted a preacher’ (Defence of Gospel Truth, 
1693, pref) Visiting about 1664 Lady 
Wilbraham (d, 2 Nov. 1679) of Weston, 
near Shifnal, Shropshire, he accapted the 
offer of a ee, to the Countess of 
Meath ( , 2, 1685, daughter of Calcot 
Chambra of Denbigh), While in her service 
he preached regularly to an independent 
congregation at Drogheda, o survival of 
Oromvwell’s garrison. In 1667 he was called 
to the congregation of Wood Street, Dub- 
lin, originally independent, as colleague to 
Samuel Marsden @. 1677), a moderate in- 
dependent, From 1682 to 1687 Gilbert Rule 
q. v.] was Williams's colleague, and from 
‘Williams learned his admiration, always 
purely theoretical, of the presbyterian system, 
and (exceptin the matter of non-residence) o 
the Scottish universities. In 1683 Joseph 
Boyse [q, v.] also joined Williams, and for 
some years the Wood Street congregation was 
strongly manned. Its ministers met those 
of other dissentin ja yb ina neutral 
association formed (1655) by Samuel Winter 
{q. ee But on the outbreak of the troubles 
of 1687, Rule returned to Scotland, and 
‘Williams, who had so excited the animosit; 
of Romen catholics that he thought his 
og 
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life in danger, made his way to London in 
September. 

Fe reached London at a critical moment, 
when strong efforts were made to induce the 
dissenters as @ body to endorse James's de- 
claration for liberty of conscience, by a 
united address of thanks. At a conference 
convened for the purpose, Williams urged 
his brethren to discountenance any arbitrary 
power of dispensation, which would afford 
relief by ‘measures destructive of the liberties 
of their country.’ He carried the meeting 
with him, and fired the policy of his party. 
The revolution of 1688 had no more earnest 
champion, and, though he never sought pro- 
minenca as a public man, his accurate know- 
ledge of men wes of much service to Wil- 
liam TTT in dealing with Irish affairs. Sir 
Charles Wolseley (d. a) (a. v.], who had 
imown him in Ireland, said he ‘ talked like 
a privy councillor,’ 

A Villioms was intimate with Baxter, and 
supplied for him at the Tuesday merchants’ 
lecture, Pinner'’s Holl, At length, on the 
death (December 1687) of John Oakes, he 
succeeded him as minister of the Pooepyurion 
congregation at Hand Alley, a te, 
founded by Thomas Vincent ta. v eld 
this charge tilldesth. THis preaching is said 
to have been unpolished, for he was never 
a man of letters, and his want of exact 
theological training was the main cause of 
the suspicions of his orthodoxy which led 
to embittered disputes among the London 
dissenters, raging for seven years. His con- 

ation stood by him throughout, and he 
ept them in strict order. Theophilus Dor- 
rington [q. v.] prints a peremptory letter 
threatening public excommunication to ‘a 
rich widow’ who had left his meeting for 
that of John Shower [q. v.] (Dissenters 
Represented . . . by themselves, 1710, p. 1; 
reprinted in Lowis’s English Presbyterian 
Eloquence, 1720, p. 184). 

On Baxter's death Williams and Thomas 
Woodcock (d. 1695), an ex-fellow of Jesus 
College, eye were Tival candidates 
for the Pinners’ Hall lecture; the votes were 
equal, and Williams was elected by lot. He 
took up Baxter's controversy [sea Hows, 
Joux, 1680-1705] agninst alleged anti- 
nominnism in the works of Tobias Crisp, 
D.D. [g. v.], and was attacked by a colleague 
in the lectureship, Thomas Cole (1627 P~ 
1697) {a v.] The publication of his ‘ Gospel 
Truth, 1692, 12mo (with the prefixed com- 
mondation of sixteen presbyterians), founded 
on his lectures, wes the signal for general 
controversy at an unlucky moment, the 
presbyterian and most of the congregational 
ministers of London having just entered 
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(1690) into a union, under ‘ Heads of Acree. 
ment,’ drawn up by Howe. Nathaniel 
Mather la. v.] wrote against Williams, 
second edition (also 1692) of Williams's book 
‘was countersigned by forty-nine presby- 
terians (see Williams's letter to John Hun. 
frey (y. v.], Add MS, 4276, fol. 148). Here. 
pen aac Chauncy [q.v.] withdrew (17 Oct, 
1692) from the ‘union,’ having laid before 
it a paper of exceptions to Williams's argu. 
ment, signed by six congregationalists, In 
December 1692 a new series of doctrinal 
articles was added to the ‘ Teads of Agree. 
ment,’ and published as ‘The Apreement in 
Doctrine among the Dissenting Ministers in 
London,’ 1608, 4to. It failed to satisfy the 
London congregationalists, who in 1693 left 
the ‘ union’ (which was not broken in other 
parts of the country) and started a ‘fund’ of 
their own, Williams, who was freely accused 
of Arminian views and of Socinian positions 
on the atonement, wrote ‘A Defence’ (1693, 
ne Cheuncy andothers, He further 
published ‘Man made Righteous,’ 1604, 12mo 
(lectures at Pinners’ Hall), Rofusing to re- 
sign the Pinners’ Hall lectureship, he was 
dismissed (August 1694) by a vote of the 
subscribers, With him left William Bates, 
D.D. [g, v.], who had held office since tha 
institution (1672) of the lecture, Howe, and 
Vineent Alsop [q. J Thesa, with Samuel 
Annesley [q. v.] and Richard Mayo [q, v.], 
‘were ap ointed to a new lectureship (same 
day and hour) at Salters’ Hall (ef. History 
of the Onion, 1698). 

Villainous attacks were now made on 
‘Williams, who was accused (1695) of im- 
morality. He courted spresvigatian, and for 
eight weeks a committee of presbyterian 
ministers sat in Annesley’s mesting-house at 
Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, examinin 
into the minutest particulars of Williams's 
conduct from boyhood. The committee re- 
ported to the general body, who on 8 April 
1695 found Williams ‘intirely clear and 
innocent,’ Grateful to Edmund Calamy, 
D.D. [q. v.], for an important piece of evi- 
dence procured by his means, ‘Williams made 
him hie assistant at Hand Alley. On the 
foilure of the attack upon Williams's morals, 
the charge of socininnising on the atone- 
ment was persistently aye by Stephen 
Lobb . vy Lobb invoked the authority of 
Edwar eo v.], who, on being 
appealed to,thought Williams more orthodox 
than Lobb (ef. Srizimvertonr, Works, 1710, 
iii, 2, 272). Lobb then quoted Jonathan 
Edwarda, D.D. [ rh as eine ‘Williams; 
Edwards wrote (ba ct. 1697) to Williams, 
taking his side, He was never auspected of 
heterodoxy on the person of Christ, and it ia 
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_ 
significant that Duncan Cumyng, M.D., who 
first discovered the heresy of Thomas Emiyn 

v.} was his almoner for Ireland, Tis last 

nblications in this controversy were ‘An 

‘Answer to the Report,’ 1698, 8vo, and ‘ An 
Endto Discord,’ 1699, 8vo (ef. Noxson, Life 
of Bull, 1713, p. 259). 

Jn 1700 Williams revisited Ireland, In 
1701 he interested himself in the settlement 
of James Peirce {q. v.] at Cambridge. In 
March 1702 he headed a joint address from 
the ‘three denominations’ on the accession 
of Anne: it was the first occasion on which 
thethree bodies thusacted together (OREaney) 
Abridgement, 1718, p. 621). Williams op- 

sed the bill against ‘occasional con- 
Formity, and did his utmost, without avail, 
toprevent the extension (170+) of the sacra- 
mental iest to Ireland. Oalamy, in 1701, 
submitted to him the manuscript of the 
‘introduction’ to the second part of his 
‘Defence of Moderate Nonconformity.’ In 
this tractate Calamy frankly declared for ‘a 
meor independent scheme’ of church govern- 
ment; knowing that Williams, almost alone 
among London ministers, held ‘the divine 
right of presbytery,’ he begged for his criti- 
cisms, Williams replied that the publication 
was ‘seasonable,’ and therefore he would not 
answer it, though he could do s0 ‘ with ease,’ 
The diploma of D.D (dated 2 May 1709) 
swas sent to Williams from Edinburgh, and in 
thesame month fromGlasgow (in asilverbox), 
He had written to William Carstares (q. “4 
declining the proposed honour. A. propos 
for a nonconformist academy at Hoxton was 
discountenanced by Williams, who was in 
favour of sending divinity students to Scot- 
land for their education. He was anxious 
for the establishment of a residential colle 
at Edinburgh, and offered 500/, towards the 
estimated cost. 

Williams had long been intimate with 
Robert Harley, first earl of Oxford an 
who, soon after his accession to powor (1710), 
offered Williams 1,0002 for distribution 
among dissanting ministers as royal bounty. 
He declined the boon (Gauany, Oun Lie, 
ii. 471), He distrusted Oxford’s loyalty to 
the Hanover succession, On the accession 
of George I Williams again hended the 
‘three denominations’ with a loyal address 
to the throne (28 Sept. 1714), This was 
his last public act. His health till 1709 had 
been good; he now rapidly declined, leaving 
most of his work to John Evans (1680?- 
1780) [q. v.], bis assistant from 1704. The 
sarcastic picture of him by John Fox (1698- 
1788) [q. v.] 3 ‘the figure of a man in 
black sitting alone at a large wainscot table, 
smoking a pipe .. . without moving either 
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his head or eyes to see who or what wa 
were. . . the greatest bundle of pride, 
affectation, and ill manners I had ever met 
with’ Sipe Repository, 1821, p, 194; 
Devonshire Association Report, 1896, p. 189), 
refers to & period (1715) when ‘bodily dis- 
orders greatly embittered life, ond began, in 
& manner unusual to him, to sequester him’ 
(Witson, ii, 207), 

Williams died at Hoxton (where ha had a 
house with ‘a large court,’ in which, when 
Fox visited him, stood his coach) on 26 Jan. 
1716-16. Evans preached his funeral ser- 
mon. He was buried in ‘a now vault’ in 
Bunhill Fields, near the City Road entrance, 
west side; his tomb, with its long Latin in- 
scription, is kept in good ape by his trustees 

for the inscription, see Duvon, p. 85, and 

Jatawty, Continuation, ii. 981), His portrait 
(in which it is difficult to see the philanthro- 
ist) was presented in 1747 to Dr, Williams's 
ibrary by the daughters of John Morton (d. 
1746), linendvaper, on original trustee; an 
engraving by James Caldwall [q. v.] is in 
some copies of the first edition of Palmer's 
‘Nonconformist’s Memorial,’ 1778, ii. 640, He 
married, first (license dated 16 Oct, 1675) 
Elizabeth (she signe ‘Elizo”), daughter of 
Sir Robert Meredith of Green Hills, Kildare, 
and widow of Thomas Juxon (a 2 Och 
1672) of East Sheen, parish of Mortlake, 
Surrey, whose daughter and heiress, Eliza- 
beth (d. 1722), married, as her second hus- 
band, John Wynne ai 1716); to Mrs, Wynne 
Wilhama in his will left a silver basin ‘as 
having been her father’s.’ The first Mrs, 
Williams died, without issue by Williams, 
on 10 June 1698, aged 62, through grief at 
the death of her sister Alice, dowager coun- 
tessof Mountrath. He married, secondly, in 
1701, Jane (a, 1 Jan, 1789-40), elder daugh- 
ter of George Guill, a Huguenot refugee 
merchant, and widow of Francis Barkstead 
(son of John Barkstead av.) by whom she 
had a son Francis and daughters Mary and 
Elizabeth, but none by Williams; her por- 
trait, with several portraits of the Barketeada, 
waa given (1750) to Dr, Williams's Library 
by Benjamin Sheppard (her grandson), Her 
sister Susanna was married to Joseph Sten- 
nett [q. V.], the seventh-doy baptist. 

Besides the works noted abova, and nume- 
rous funeral, thankegiving, and other ser- 
mons, Williams published: 1, ‘The Vanity 
of Ohildhood and Youth... Sermons to 
Young People, 1691, 8vo. 2. ‘A Letter to 
the Author of a Discourse of Free Thinking,’ 
1718, 8vo (defends the eternity of hell tor- 
ments). 8, ‘Some Queries relating to the 
Bill for preventing the Growth of Schism,’ 
1714, 8vo. His will directs his oa to 

oo 
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reprint his works ‘all such as are not con- 
troversial,’ at stated intervals for two thou- 
send years. Five of his books were to be 
translated into Latin, and No. 1 above also 
into Welsh, There is a collection of his 
‘Practical Discourses, 1788-50, 5 vols. 8vo. 
The ‘Gospel Truth’ was translated into 
Latin by Q. A., and published as ‘ Veritas 
Evangelica, 1740, 8vo; reissued with five 
other pieces by Williams, translated by 
James Belsham (d. 1770) in ‘'Tractatus 
Selecti,’ 1760, 8vo. 

By both his marriages Williams acquired 
considerable properties, and while in Ireland 
he had been the repent of handsome lega- 
cies. On himself he spent comparatively 
little, and having no children he devoted 
the bulk of his estate (estimated at 50,0002.) 
to charitable uses. Its will (dated 26 June 
1711; codicil, 22 Aug. 1712), besides pro- 
vision for his widow, numerous legacies, be- 

uests for the poor in various re en- 
dowinents for presbyterian chapels at Wrex- 
ham and Burnham, Essex, for St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, for the universities of Glasgow and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and for mission 
societies in Scotland and New England, goes 
on to nominate as trustees thirteen presby- 
terian ministers (of whom seven took the 
conservative side in the non-subscription 
controversy of 1719) and ten laymen. The 
trusts were chiefly for scholastic and reli- 
gious purposes (including an itinerant 
ech in the Irish language) and for a 
ibrary. After two thousand years (or earlier 
in the event of the suppression of protestant 
worship) the income of the property is to 
revert to the citiesof Edinburgh and Glasgow 
to support almshouses. Interlineations in 
the will and the fact that the codicil was not 
attested led to complicated contentions with 
the heir-at-law, Williams's sister, Mrs. Ro- 
berts, A chancery suit was begun by the 
trustees in 1717, and others followed. Mrs, 
Roberts at length accepted, in satisfaction 
of her claims, an annuity of 602. : a 
manent charge on the trust), and on 26 Jul: 
1721 a decree of the rolls court establishe 
the will. The trust was administered under 
the directions of the court of chancery for 
about 140 years, It has since been modified 
by the endowed schools commissioners and 
the charity commissioners. Bursaries at 
Oarmarthen College, valuable scholarships 
tenable at Glasgow, and divinity scholar- 
ships tenable in any approved theological 
college, are, within certain limits, regulated 
by the trustees. 

In addition to his own library Williams 
had purchased (for over 5002.) that of Wil- 
liam Bates, D.D. He directed the purchase 
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or erection of a ‘fit edifice,’ and a payment 
of 102. a year to librarian, Defoe ho 

it might become ‘the compleatest library in 
Britain.’ To Calamy is due the establish. 
ment of the library on a more important 
scale than Williams hed in view. Sep- 
tember 1727 « site was purchased in Red 
Cross Street. The building was completed 
by subscription, the sum sanctioned by chan. 
cery being insufficient. On 8 Dec, We the 
trustees first met in the library; a librarinn 
was appointed on 20 April 1780. Till the 
secession of unitarians in 1886 from the 
‘three denominations’ [see Yarzs, Jaaixs] 
the Red Oross Street Library (see engraving 
of ita front in Protestant Dissenter’s Maga. 
zine, 1794, p. 416) was the headquarters of 
London dissent. Here were kept the Lon- 
don dissenting registers of birth and baptism 
(now at Somerset House), ong many 
important additions to the library were the 
bequest of nearly two thousand volumes b 
‘William Qarris (1676-1740 [g. v.], the gi 
of 2,400 volumes from the collection of 
George Henry Lewes fa. v,}, and the deposit 
of a theosophic collection (a thousand 
volumes) b ee Walton [q. v.] In 
1864 the library (then containing twenty 
thousand books and five hundred volumes 
of manuscripts) was removed to temporar 
premises in Qasen Square, Bloomsbury, % 
was transferred in 1878 to o new building 
in Grafton Street, W.C., and in 1890 to Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon Square, W.0, Among 
its treasures (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep, 
App.; Atheneum, 26 Dec. 1874) are the 
original minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, a fine first folio Shakespeare (Notes 
and Queries, 7 Dec. 1872, p, 447), and a cast 
¢ nnd face of Oliver Cromwell, taken after 

eath. 


[No adequate life of Williams exists. Funeral 
Sermon, by Evans, 1716, True Copy of the. ., 
Will . . . of Daniel Williams, 1717 (reprinted 
with appendices, 1804); Defoe’s Memoirs of the 
Life, 1718 (dedicated to James Peirce); Calamy's 
Continuation, 1727, ii. 968; Calamy's Own Life, 
1830 (passim); Calamy’s Funeral Sermon for 
Mrs, Williams, 1698; Lifo by Harria, prefixed 
to Practical Discourses, 1788 ; Palmer's Non- 
conformist’s Memorial, 1808, iii, 618; Wilson's 
Dissenting Ohurches of London, 1808, ii, 198; 
Morgan’s Account of the Life, and Abstract of 
the Hist. of Dr. Willizems's Trust, in Monthly 
Repository, 1815 p, 201, 1816 p, 876 (both ra 
arintod in ‘Papers relating to . . . Daniel Wil- 

ams, 1818); Armstrong’s Appendix to Marti- 
neau’s Ordination Service, 1829, p. 68; Cat. of 
Edinburgh Graduates, 1868, p. 289; Jeremy’s 
Presbyterian Fund and Dr. Daniel Williams's 
Trust, 1885; Drysdale’s Hist. of the Presbyterians 
in England, 1889, p.471; A. N. Palmer's Older 
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{unconformity of Wrexham [1880], pp. 46, 63, 
57, 6a, 69, information kindly furnished from 
the Office of Arms, Dublin Custle, per G. D. 
Purtchaell, esq., and by the Rev. F, H, Jones, 
Dr. Williams's Library.] A. G 

WILLIAMS, Siz DAVID (1536?- 
1613), judge, born about 1536 (Jonns, Breck- 
norkshr'e), was the third and youngest son of 

Gwilym ap Johnychen, a substantial yeoman 
of Blaennewydd in the parish of Ystradfellte, 
Breoknockshire. Sir John Price [q. v.], tho 
historian, was first cousin to his father, 
Having been admitted a studentof the Middle 
Temple on 24 June 1568 (when he was de- 
seribed asthe second sonof William Williams 
of Stradbelye), he was called to the bar on 
10 Feb. 1576, and served as Lent reader in 
1601, and double Lent readerin 1694, “Wil- 
liams acquired much wealth by the exerciaa 
of his profession, and must have enjoyed o 
largo local practice, for he was recorder of 
Brecknock from 1687 to 1604, and his name 
appears as recorder of Carmarthen on 10 July 
1684 (Corporation Records), From 80 June 
1681 to 16 Aug. 1695 he was the queen’s at- 
tomer gaara in the court of great sessions 
for the counties of Carmarthen, Oardigan, 
Pembroke, Brecknock, and Radnor. Heocca- 
sionally argued before the Starchamber. He 
was called to the degree of serjeant-at-law on 
29 Nov. 1598, and after that date his name 
appears as practising in the court at West- 
minster, where he argued in Brown». Foster 
for the defendant (87 Elizabeth), and in the 
Enrl of Pembroke v. Sir Henry Berkley. 

Williams served as M.P. for Brecknock in 

the four parliaments 1684~6, 1686-7, 1688-9, 
and 1597-8 (Official Returns). On 11 June 
ies July) 1598 Burghlay wrote to Sir Robert 

ecil: As for choice of a baron. . . I think 

Savyll or Williams may supply the place... 
tho’ they be men of small living’ (Pnox, De- 
sideratea Curiosa,p.182). Though Williams 
did not receive the appointment at this time, 
on the accession of James I he was knighted 
on 28 J uly 1608, and on4 Feb, following was 
appointed fifth, or an additional, puisne jus- 
tice of the court of king’s bench, and was 
aworn into office seven days afterwards. On 
18 Noy. 1609 Ralph, lord Eure, president 
of Wales, wrote complaining of Williams's 
a! in allowing recusants{o take the oath 
of allegiance in a, modified form at the last 
Tfereford assizes, On 21 Jon, 1610-11 Wil- 
liams was placed on a commission with Sir 
Edward Phelips [q. v.], master of the rolls, 
Sir Peter Warburton |q. v.], and others, to 
hear causes in chancery. 

Williams died on 22 Jan. 1612-18, Ie was 
interred in the priory church of St. John the 
Eyaugelist, Brecknock, where a sumptuous 
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monument still exists tohis memory, but the 
Tonument in Kingston Bagpuze church, re- 
cording the fact that a portion of his remains 
was buried there, is no longer to be found, 
His will, made on 16 Feb. 1611-12, was 
proved on 27 Jan, 1612-13, An oil-painting 
of the judgeis preserved at the manor-house, 
Nether Winchendon, Buckinghamshire, 

_ Williams is said to have bean enormously 
rich, His landed possessions were extensive. 
In 1661 he had purchased lands in Ystrad- 
fellte and Devynock, and in 1600 he bought 
the Gwermyfed estate (Jones, History of 
Brecknockshire). By grant or purchase he 
also acquired many manors in Brecknock- 
shire, Radnorshire, Herefordshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Berkshire, while it is probable 
that his second wife brought him the manors 
of Shifford and Golofers, and the Cokesthorpe 
estate in Oxfordshire. By desd, dated 16192, 
he gave the great tithes of G-wenddwr, which 
had been granted to him by the crown, to 
trustees to be spent in various charitable 
uses; the annual income is now 82/1, He 
made his Lea residence at Kingston 
House (now called Ham Court, ape 
once the residence of the Empress Matilda), 
on the side of the Thames, in i pen Bag- 
puze, Berkshire, to the church of which he 
gave o new belliower (Divenront, Annals 
of Oxfordshire), 

Williams married twice: first, before 1679, 
ae youngest daughter of John Games 
of Aberbran, Brecknockshire, 1 descendant 
of David Gam [q.v.] of Newton ; by her ha 
had nine gons and two daughters, of whom, 
however, only four survived him, He married, 
secondly, at Kingston Bagpuze on 26 June 
1697, Dorothy, widow of John Latton of King- 
ston, and daughter and coheiress of Oliver 
‘Welleborn of East Hanna: , Berkshire (Ie- 
gister). She was buried at iiaysion Bagpuze 
on 20 Dec, 1629, her will being proved in tho 
peerere court of Canterbury on 1 Feb, 

‘ollowing. 

Williams's eldest. son, Sir Henry (d. eu 
was father of Sir Henry Williams (d, 1652), 
who was created a baronet on 4 May 1644, 
and left two sons, Henry and Walter, the 
second and third baronots. On the death of 
Sir Walter in 1694 or 1695, the baronete 
became extinct, but was wrongfully assume 
by the Rev. Gilbert Williams of Rose Rall, 

ertfordsbire, and used by hisson and grand- 
son until the letter's death in 1798, The 
judge's third son, Roger, left descendants, who 
intermarried with the Coombes and Leaders 
of that county, and spread into Berkshire. 

[Jones's Hist. of Brecknockshire and Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage, which sre, however, on 
some points very inaccurate; Clark’s Genealo- 
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pies of Glamorgan; Croke’s Reports; Williams's 
Parl, Hist. of Wales; Foss’s Judges, private in- 
formation, supplied by Sir Edward Leader W1l- 
Hiams, knt., of The Oaks, Altrincham, and. by 
H. J.T. Wood, esq, barrister-at-law, of Lincoln's 
Ina.] W.R. W. 


WILLIAMS, DAVID (d. 1794), Welsh 
hymn-writer, son of William Rhys, was @ 
native of Carmarthenshire. The year of his 
birth is variously given as 1712 (from his 
tombstone) and 1718 (from the second part 
of ‘Gorfoledd ym Mhebyll Seion’), On the 
rise of the methodists he became one of their 


‘ exhorters, and acted for a time as one of | ( 


the superintendents of the Carmarthenshire 
societies. He was also sent on a mission to 
Bala (Methodistiaeth Cymru, i, 487), Leav- 
ing his home at Lian Fynydd and his em- 
loyment as a tailor, he settled at Llan 
Bel o Tal y Bont, Glamorganshire, as master 
of one of Madam Bevan’s schools, and sub- 
sequently kept school at Bassaleg, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Tre Witting, near Peterston 
super Ely (Lianbedr y Fro), Glamorgan- 
shire, At Peterston he joined in 1777 the 
baptists, being among the first members of 
the church formed at Croes y Parc, He died 
at Peterston on 1 Oct. 1794, and was buried 
there, His wife was the daughter of a 
prosperous farmer, aud her want of sym- 
pathy with her husband’s pursuits was the 
occasion of much bickering, which, tradition 
alleges brought about hisretirement from the 
methodist body. They had one son, Israel. 
Williams, who usually called himself 
‘Dafydd Wiliam, was a prolific writer of 
religious elegies ; twelve are recorded under 
his name in ‘Llyfryddiaeth y Oymry’ be- 
tween 1768 and 1792, But heis best mown 
as a writer of hymns. Of these he published 
a first collection about 1762 (Carmarthen), 
under the title ‘Gorfoledd ym Mheby: 
Seion’ (‘Joy in the Tents of Zion’); a 
second part was issued in 1777 (Oarmar- 
then), a third and «fourth in 1778 (both at 
Brecon), while an English translation ap- 
peared at- Brecon in 1779. The four parts 
were published as one at Brecon in 1782. 
Other collections of hymns written by him 
were ‘Diferion o Ffynon Ischydwriseth’ 
CU peegs from the Fount of Salvation’), 
777; ‘Telynau i Blant yr Addewid’ 
Cor for the Children of Promise’), 
recon, 1782: ‘ Gwin i’r Diffygiol? (“Wine 
for the Fainting’), Oarmarthen, 1787; and 
*'¥r Udgorn Arian’ (‘ The Silver Trumpet’), 
Cormarthen, 1789, Some of the most popu- 


lar Welsh hymns are by this writer, in- , cessor, in 
cluding the so-called miners’ hymn ‘Yn y | , 
in 
| cated to Lord Mansfield and Bishop War- 


dyfroedd mawr a'r tonnau’ (‘ In the Dillows 
of Great Waters’), 
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Griffithe’s Hanes Emynwyr Cymm; . 
fnuldiaoth y Cymry; Elvet ies i's a 
Singers of Wales.] TEL 

WILLIAMS,DA VID (1788-1816), foun. 
der of the Royal Literary Fund, was born 
in 1788 ina house called Waen Waelod (site 
now occupied by the Carpenters’ Arms) at 
Watford, parish of Eglwysilan, Glomorgan- 
shire (Morien in Cardiff Weekly Mail, 81 ay 
1890). His father, a Calvinist in religion 
and an unfortunate speculator in mines and 
miners’ tools, died in 1752; the family con. 
sisted of one surviving son and two daughterg 
#6.) His early education had been partly 
under John Smith, vicar of Eglwysilan, partly 
under David Williams, dissenting minister 
of Watford, Ilis father on his deathbed mada 
him promise to enter Carmarthen Academy 
to qualify as a dissenting mimster, Ha 
studied there, with an exhibition from the 
London presbyterian board (1768 to Christ 
mas 1767), under Evan Davies, a pupil of 
John Hames fs. v.| The academy, fitherto 
Calvinist, had begun to acquire a heterodox 
repute. From February 1756 the London 
congregational board sent no students, owing 
to the alleged Arianism of Davies's assistant, 
Samuel Thomas. Davies himself resigned 
his chair in 1769 under suspicion of Ar. 
minianism (Jono, Presbyterian Fund, 1885, 
pp. 47, 49). Williams was ordained in 1758 
to the ane of the dissenting congregation 
at Frome, Somerset, on a stipend of 45/, This 
was the oT ation from which Thomas 
Morgan (d. 174 i [q. Yh the deist, had heen 
dismissed in 1720, Williams's theological 
views did not prove satisfactory, In 1761 
he removed to the Mint meeting, Exeter, 
founded by James Peirce fq. J Here he 
was reordamed (Annual Biography, 1818, p. 
18). Ie prepared ‘A Liturgy on the Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion,’ which is 
said to have been adopted by his congrega- 
tion (%.) He soon quarrelled with 'clder 
members’ who objected to his opinions, He 
retorted by finding fault with thoir morals. 
By way of an ‘accommodation ’ he left Exeter 
about 1769 to take charge of a waning con- 
gregation in Southwood Lane, Highgate, 
Middlesex. To this congregation the father 
of John Wilkes [q. y.] used to drive in a 
coach-and-six (Gent. Mag. 1798,i.126), In 
this charge he appears to have remained till 
1778. is withers was ascribed by 
himself to ‘the intrigues of o lady,’ and to 
no rejection of revelation, ‘which he had 
taken for haar ’(Monnis, p. 4), His suc- 

774, was Joseph Towers [q. ¥.] 
His first publication, ‘The Philosopher, 
Three Conversations’ 1771, 8vo (dedi- 
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yoton), containing a project of church 
ton), containing c chu 
a) "drew the Sadan of John Jebb 
(1786-1788) 4: vy With the co-operation 
of John Lee (1788-1798) [q. v.] & proposal 
was eet on foot for ene & chapel in 
London with an expurgated prayer-book, 
Williams was to draw attention to the plan 
through the public papers. His communi- 
cations to the ‘Public Advertiser’—repub- 
lished as ‘Essays on Public Worship, Patriot- 
jam, and Projects of Reformation’ (anon., 
1778, 8yo; 2nd edit., with appendix, 1774, 
8vo)—were so deistic in tone os to put an 
end to the scheme. 

A taste for the drama Ied to his ac- 
quaiutance with David Garrick [q. v.], 
whom he met at the house of « hostess of 
‘the wits of the time,’ With this lady he 
visited Elenry Mossop [q. v.], the actor, who 
attributed his misfortunes to Garrick’s neg- 
lect, Williams wrote to the papers em- 
bodying Mossop’s view, but the communica- 
tion was not printed (3. p. 5), Three 
months later (pref.) he published his keen 
but truculent ‘Letter to David Garrick’ 
(anon.), 1772, 8yo, According to a note 
by John Philip Kemble [q. v.] in the British 

ussum copy there was a second edition; 
‘Willems, in an advertisement at the end 
of his ‘Leotures,’ 1779, vol. i,, claims the 
authorship of the ‘Letter’ and affirms that 
there was ‘a surreptitious edition.’ Morris, 
who reprints the ‘ Letter’ with a wrong date 
1770), says it wos withdrawn from sale 
1b. pp. 6, 25). In the ‘Private Oorrespon- 

lence of David Garrick,’ 1831, i. 487, is a 
letter (2 Oct, 1772), signed ‘ D, W—s,’ hint- 
ing that the published ‘Letter’ was by ‘a 
young man who is making himself known 
as 4 first-rate gonius,... His nome is 
Williams. He is intimate at Oaptain Pye's. 
Goldsmith knows him, and I have seen him 
go into Johnson's’ (cf Notes and Queries, 
Ist sor. vi. 677). James Boaden [a- v.], the 
editor of the ‘Correspondence, calls the 
writer (evidently Williams himself) an ‘arro- 
gant boy’ (the original letter is in the For- 
ster Collection at South Kensington). On 
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In1773 Williams took o house in Lawrenca 
Street, Chelsea, married a wife without o 
fortune, and set up a echool. As the fruit 
of his ministry he published a volume of 
‘Sermons, chiefly upon Religious Hypocrisy ’ 
[1774], 8vo. His educational ‘dene fomndod 
on those of John Amos Comenius (1592- 
1671), he embodied in his‘ Treatise on Edu- 
cation, 1774, 8vo. Book-learning he subor- 
dinated to scientific training based ons first- 
hand knowledge of actual facts, He made 
a novel application of the drunken helot 
play, obtaining from @ workhouse o ‘lying 

oy’ as an object-lesson, His school pro- 
spered beyond hia see but the death 


—— 





of his wife (1775?) for a time unmanned 
him, He tore himself away, ‘leaving his 
scholars to shift for themselves,’ and. ‘secluded 
himself in a distant country’ for ‘many 
months’ (Annual Biography, ut sup. p. 26). 
He went to Buxton, according to * Orpheus, 
Priest of Nature,’ 1781, p.7. He never re- 
turned to Chelsea, 

In 1774 peyenit Franklin ‘tool: refuge 
from « political storm ’ in Williems's house, 
ond became interested in his method of 
teaching arithmetic (Lectures on Education, 
1789, iit, 24), Franklin joined a small cluk 
formed at Ohelsea by Williams, Thomas 
Bentley ao gq: ¥.], and James 
Stuart (1718-1788) (q. v.J], known as 
‘ Athenian Stuart’ “At this club Williams 
broached the scheme of o society for reliev- 
ing distressed authors, which Franklin did 
not encourage him to pursue. It was noted 
at the club that most of the members, though 
‘good men,’ yet ‘never went to church,’ 
Franklin regretted the want of ‘a rational 
form of devotion.’ To supply this, Williams, 
with aid from Franklin, drew up « form. 
It was printed six times before it satisfied 
its projectors (Morris, p. 12), and was 
eventually published as ‘A Liturgy on 
the Universal Principles of Religion and 
Morality,’ 1776, 8vo. It does not contain 
his reduction of tha creed to one article, ‘T 
belisve in God. Amen.’ It was translated 
into German by Schoenemann, Leipzig, 


Mossop's death (18 Nov. 1778) Williams | 1784. 


wrote to Garrick, and received a touching 
reply (the letter, dated ‘Adelphi, 1778,’ is 
printed in the ‘ Cardiff Weekly Mail,’ ut sup., 
from the original among Williams's papers 
in the possession of Mr, Joseph Tevans, the 
Bank, Caerphilly), A story told by Fitz- 
gerald (Life of Garrick, 1868, ii, 864) to the 
effect that Williams brought to the Hay- 
market ‘ some years after’ a farce too coarse 
for ee may safely be neglected 
(cf. O. F, T[agart] in Athenowm, 16 May 


1818, p. 704). 


7 
On 7 April 1776 (see advertisement in 
Morning Post, 2 Novy. 1776) Williams aoe 
for morning service a vacant chapel in Mar- 
1 Street, Cavendish Square (the build- 
ing wes replaced in 1858 by Ali Sainte’, 
aret Street), using his liturgy, and 
ae lectures, with texts usually from 
the Bible, sometimes from classic authors. 
He got ‘about a score of auditors’ (Annual 
Biography, ut sup. p. 26), who seem to 
have been persons of distinction, Tha 
opening lecture was published. Copies of 
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the liturgy were sent to Frederick the 
Great and to Voltaire, who returned appre- 
ciative letters in bad French and good 
English respectively (i. p. 24; for Vol- 
taire’s letter in full see Cardiff Weekly 
Mail, ut sup.) Sir Joseph Banks [q. v.} 
and Daniel Charles Solander [g. v.] ‘now 
and then peeped into the chapal, and ee 
awey as fast as they soo could’ (Jfe- 
mots of Holeroft, 1816, ui. 87). Williams's 
* Letter to the Body of Protestant Dis- 
senters,’ 1777, 8vo, is a plea for such breadth 
of toleration as would legally cover such 
services as his, All the expenses fell on 
Williama, who was saved from ruin only 
by the subscription to his ‘ Lectures on the 
niversal Principles and Duties of Religion 
and Morality, 1779, 2 vols. 4to. es8 
lectures (critical rather than constructive, 
and not eloquent, though well written) 
were read at Margaret Street in 1776-7, 
The experiment is said to have Jasted four 
years, but it is probable that after the second 
ear the services were not held in Margaret 
treet; they were transferred, on the advice 
of Robert Melville (1728-1809) [q. v.], to 4 
room in the British coffee-house, Charing 
Cross, Melville giving a dinner in Brewer 
Street after service, ‘ with excellent Madeira’ 
(Annual Biography, ut sup. p. 28; Orpheus, 
ut sup. p, 16, intimates that after leaving 
Mermres Street there was a lecture, but no 
- worship). The statement by Thomas Somer- 
ville is v,] that Melville took him, in the 
period 1779-85, to the service in ‘ Portland’ 
Square (Own Life, 1861, p. 217) is no doubt 
due to a slip of memory. Somerville’s 
further statement that the ‘dispersion of his 
flock’ was due to Williams's ‘immorality’ 
becoming ‘notorious’ seems 4 groundless 
slander. No hint of it is conveyed in the 
satiric lampoon ‘ Orpheus, Priest of Nature,’ 
1781, 4to, which atfirms, on the contrary, 
that Williame’s principles were too strict for 
his hearers. The appellation ‘Priest of Na- 
ture’ is said to have been first given him 
by Franklin (Morris, p. 12); ‘Orpheus’ 
ascribes it to's Socratic woollen-draper of 
Covent Garden.’ Grégoire affirms (Hist, des 
Sectes Religieuses, 1828, i, 862) that he had 
it from Williams that a number of his fol- 
lowers passed from deism to atheism. 
‘Willams now supported himself by taking 
rivate pupils. Adter thespeech of Sir George 
avile {q.-v.] on 17 March 1779 in favour 
of an amendment of the Toleration Act, 
Williams published a letter on ‘The Nature 
and Extent of Intellectual Liberty,’ 1779, 
8vo, claiming that religious toleration 
should be without restriction. It was 
answered by Manasseh Dawes [q. v.] In 
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the same year, ond with the same ee he 
translated and published Voltaire’s ‘ Treatise 
on Toleration,’ ‘Ignorant Philosopher,’ ang 
‘Commentary’ on Beccaria. In 1780 he 
issued ‘A Plan of Association on Constitn. 
tional Principles;’ and on the formation of 
county associations for parliamentary reform 
he published his ‘Letters on Political Ly. 
berty’ (anon.), 1782, 8vo (translated into 
French by Brissot, 1878, 8vo). Brissot was 
then in London conducting the Lyceum, 
Roland visited London in 1784, when Wit. 
liams made his acquaintance. 

‘Williams's publications at this period in. 
elude ‘ Letters concerning Education, 17 86, 
8vo; ‘Royal Recollections on a Tour to 
Cheltenham’ (anon.), 1788, 8yo0 (twelve edi. 
tions in the same year; a rather disagreenbla 
satire, reproduced in French, 1828, 8yo); 
‘ Lectures on Political Principlos,’ 1789, 8yo; 
‘Lectures on Education,’ 1789, 8 vols, 8yo; 
_Lanons to a Young Prince’ (anon.), 1790, 

VO, 

The idea of a ‘literary fund’ to aid ‘dis. 
treased talents’ was again suggested by 
‘Williams in a club of six penne formed 
on the discontinuance of his Sunday lectures 
(1780), and meeting at the Prince of Wales's 
coffee-house, Conduit Street, Among its 
original members, besides Williams, were 
Captain Thomas Morris (see under Moris, 
Cuartns], John Gardnor [q. v.] (vicar of 
Battersea), and perhaps John Nichols (q, v.] 
(Annual Biography, ut sup. p. 28 ; the writer 
of the article was another). Fruitless ap- 
plications were made after 1788 to Pitt (who 
thought the matter very important), Fox, 
Burke, and Sir Joseph Banks, An advertise 
ment was published (October 1786), ‘with 
no material effect.’ The death in a debtors 

vison (1 April 1787) of Floyer Sydenham 
ls. v.}led Williams to press the matter. The 
, not being unanimous, was dissolved, 
and another (of eight members) formed. At 
its first meeting (spring of 1788) the consti- 
tution of the Literary Fund, drawn up by 
‘Williams, was adopted, each member sub- 
eae & guines, An odvortisement 
(10 May 1788) invited further subscrip- 
tions, The first general etna elect 
officers was held on Tuesday 18 May 1790 
at the Prince of Wales's coffee-house. In 
the course of twelve years 1,788/. was dix 
tributed among 105 persons (Account of the 
Institution, 1795; Claims of Literature, 
1802, p. 101), The society was incorporated 
19 May 1818; in 1842 it became the Royal 
Literary Fund, It now possesses an income 
exceeding 4,000/., half from investments, and 
half from annual contributions. The msti- 
tution holds a very high place among the 
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hilanthropic agencies of the country (Royal 
Viterary ‘Fund sport, 1899). # 
At the instance of Dr. Hooper of Pant-y- 
Goetre and Morgan of Tredegar, Williams 
undertook to write a history of Monmouth- 
shire, and in 1792 visited the county to 
collect materials, Shortly afterwards Ro- 
lend, during his second term of office as 
minister of the interior, invited Williams to 
Paris, He went over about August 1792, 


was made a French citizen, and remained | Miss 


till the execution (21 Jan. 1798) of Louis 
XVI, a measure which he strongly depre- 
cated. While in Paris he published ‘ Ob- 
servations sur la derniare Constitution de la 
France? 1793, 8vo (Maudru was the trans- 
Jator into French). He brought with him, 
on his return, a letter to William Wynd- 
ham Grenville, baron Grenville (q. rh ‘On 
Lebrun, minister of war, who wished to 
make Williams a medium of communica- 
tion between the two governments; but no 
notice was taken of it, An engagement 
raviously entered into for completing the 
continuation of Hume's ‘History of Eng- 
land’ was cancelled, owing to the political 
odium incurred by his visit to France. His 
‘History of Monmouthshire,’ 1796, 4to, with 
illustrations drawn and partly engraved by 
his friend Gardnor, and a very modest in- 
troduction, is still the standard work on the 
subject; unfortunately it has no index, 
fter the peace of Amiens (1802) he 
again visited France. It was surmised that 
he had been entrusted with some confiden- 
tial mission by the English government. 
Before leaving he had published ‘ Claims of 
Literature,’ 1802, 8vo (new edit., with me- 
moir and ee 1816, &vo), an authorised 
account of the Literary Fund, On his return 
he issued one or two anonymous political 
tracts, showing, it is said, a diminished 
confidence in revolutionary methods, Ilis 
authorship of some anonymous publications 
is doubtful. On internal evidence he is 
eredited with ‘Egeria,’ 1803, 8vo, intended 
asa first volume of a periodical devoted to 
political aconomy. Tis pecuniary resources 
failed him, 

He hed suffered from paralytic attacks, 
and had a severe stroke in 1811, from which 
time his faculties declined, He was invited 
to take up his abode in the house of the 
Literary Fund, 36 Gerrard Street, Scho, and 
there he remained till his death, euly 
attending thesociety’s meetings. Ataspeci 
meeting of the general committee, held with- 
out Williams’s Inowledge on 26 July 1816, 
it was resolved to offer him 60/. overy six 
months, as evidence of the committee's ‘ at- 
tachment to the first principles of their so- 
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ciety’ Only one instalment was paid before 
his death on 29 June 1816, A second instal- 
ment was handed to his niece and house- 
keeper, Mary Watkins, On 6 J uly he was 
buried in §t, Anne's, Soho, where is a brief 
inscription to his memory. A poetic tri- 
bute by William Thomas Fitzgerald [q. v.] 
is in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine, 1817, i, 
445. His portrat by J. F. Rigaud, R.A,, 
was presented to the Literary Fund b: 
i atkins in 1818; it was engrave 
(1779) by Thornthwaite. A bust by Richard 
‘Westmacott was presented to the Literar 
Fund by the sculptor. A silhouette profile 
is given in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine, 
1816, ii. 89, and badly reproduced in the 
‘Annual Biography,’ 1818, p. 16. He was 
tall and slim, with large aquilino nose, small 
mouth, and small eyes deeply set; careful, 
though plain, in dress, and latterly discard- 
ing a we Fitzgerald (Life of Garrick, ut 
sup. ii, 850) mentions his ‘deep purple 
velvet suit’ A good son anda warm friend, 
he was social in disposition, ‘but hates bois- 
terous noise’ (Morris, p. 20). His will, 
dated 16 July 1814, left his ee to his 
executors, Ric! ard Yaies (1769-1884 {a..) 
chaplain of Ohelsea Hospital, and Thomas 
Wittingham; his other property to his niece 
and housekeeper, Mary Watkins (d. 6 Feb. 
1845), who removed from Gerrard Street 
to Lower Sloane Street, and afterwards to 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Omitting separate sermons and a few 
tracts, all his known writings are chronicled 
above, The British Museum catalogue 
ascribes to him (without probability) a pre- 
fatory letter in Welsh to the Welsh transle- 
tion (1765, 12mo) of ‘ Epistolary Correspon- 
dence’ with Sandeman by Samuel Pike (q.¥.] 

(Williams left a manuscript autobiography, 
the original of which was (1890) in the posses- 
sion of hia great-grandnephew, Mr, Thomas 
Jenkins, Pantscallog, Dowlais, This was used 
for the memoir in Annual Biography, 1818, and 
more fully by ‘Marien,’ in Cardiff Weekly Mail, 
81 May 1890, who sew the ‘rough draft’ of 
‘B, D.’s’ memoir in Gent. Mag. 1816, 1. 86. 
Morria’s Genera! View of the Life and Writings 
+. », drawn up for the ae du Mois, 1792, 
gives valuable particulars to date by an intimate 
friend. Public Characters of 1798~9, 1801, p. 
492; Rees and Thomas's Hanes Eglwsi Anni- 

ol Cymra, 1876, ii. 414 (under ‘ Watford’); 
ills of Williams (proved 10 July 18/6) and 
Miss Watkine (proved 6 March 1843) ; informa- 
tion from Principil Evans, Carmarthen, and 
from A. Llewelyn Roberts, ¢2q.] A. G, 


WILLIAMS, DAVID (1792-1850), geo- 
logist, son of John Williams of Barry, Gle- 
morgoushire, was born at Dleadon in 1792. 


Williams 


He matriculated from Jesus College, Oxford, 
on 24 Oct. 1810, proceeding B.A. in 1814 
and M.A, in 1820. Prior to this he was 
ordained, and in 1826 was presented to the 
vicarage of Kingston and the rectory of 
Bleadon, bothin Somerset. The latter place 
appears to have been his residence, but he 
died at Weston-super-Mare on 7 Sept. 1850. 
He was elected FOS. in 1828, and in 1831 
published his first paper, and continued to 
write at intervals on geological subjects till 
1819, Thirty-one scientific papers appear 
under his name in the Royal Society's cata- 
logue, most of them relating to the south- 
west of England, and seventeen treat of the 
geology of Cornwall and Devon. He was 
evidently e careful observer, but held views 
as to the origin of certain igneous rocks 
which would nol be generally accepted at 
the present day. 

oyal Soc, Cat. of Scientific Papors; Boase 
and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornubiensis; Gent, 
Mag. 1850, 11. 657.] T. GB. 


WILLIAMS, EDWARD (71. 1660), was 
the author of an early descriptive work on 
Virginia. The book, which was entitled 
‘Virgo Triumphans, or Virginia trul; 
valued, was published in London in 1660, 
4to. A second edition appeared the same 
year with the addition of a chapter on the 
‘Discovery of Silk-worms,’ which last was 
also published separately, with a dedication 
to the Virginia merchants. The second edi- 
tion was reprinted in volume iii, of Force's 
‘Tracts,’ Washington, 1844. It is doubtful 
whether Williams ever visited the count: 
which he extolled so highly; indeed his 
ignorance of the geography of its coast led 
him to formulate schemes of advancement 
not promising of fulfilment. 

[Williams's Works; North American Reviow, 
1818, i, 1-6; Allibone's Dict. of meee 


WILLIAMS, EDWARD (1750-1818), 
noneonformist divine, was born at Glan 
Clwyd, near Denbigh, on 14 Nov. 1760. 
His father, a farmer of good position, sent 
him to St. Asaph grammar school, and he 
was intended for the church, But he came 
asa lad under the influence of the metho- 
dists of the district, and, while studying 
with a clergyman at Derwen (probably the 
curate, David Ellis, who translated several 
books into Welsh), attended their meetings. 
Finally, he joined the independent church 
at Denbigh, began to preach, and in 1771 
entered the dissenting = at Aberga- 
venny. His first pastoral charge was at 
Ross, where he was minister from 1775 to 
1777; in September of the latter year he 
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settled at Oswestry. When Dr. Benjamin 
Davies left Abergavenny for Homerton, the 
academy was moved in May 1782 to Os. 
westry, and placed under Williams's care, 
At the end of 1791 he gave up both church 
and academy, and, with the new year, com. 
menced his munistry at Carr's Lane, Bir. 
mingham. In 1792 he was appointed first 
editor of the ‘Evangelical Magazine’ and 
received the degree of D.D. from the univer. 
sity of Edinburgh. Ie left, Birmingham in 
1795, becoming in September theological 
tutor at the Rotherham academy. He died 
at Rotherham on 9 March 1818. Among 
dissenting divines he is known as the advo- 
cate of a moderate form of Calvimem, ex- 
pounded in his book on the ‘Equity of 
Divine Government’ (London, 1813), ° Ha 
wwas also the author of a discourse on the 
‘Cross of Obrist’ (Shrewsbury, 1792), an 
abridgmeat of Dr. Owen's ‘ Oommentary on 
Hebrews,’ and a controversial worl on bap- 
tism. His collected works were edited hy 
Evan Davies [q. v.] in four volumes (Lon- 
don, 1862), 

[Williems’s Eminent Welshmen; Methodist. 
= orn iii, i 3 ae ot of 

swostry; Hanes Eglwysi Annibynol Oymrn, 
iv. wn] - rae 


WILLIAMS, EDWARD (1746-1896), 
‘Welsh bard, known in Wales as ‘Iolo 
Morgannwg,’ was born on 10 March 1746 
at Penon in the ae of Lian Corfan, 
Glamorganshire. His father was a stone 
mason; his mother, whose maiden name 
was Mathews, was of good birth and edu- 
cation, Asa lad he was too weakly to 
attend school, and from the age of nine 
until his mother's death in 1770 he worked 
desultorily ot his father’s trade, and, with 
his mother's aid, made up by persistent study 
for his lack of schooling. On her death he 
left Glamorganshire, and for about seven 
years worked as  journsyman mason in 
various parts of apa Ife then returned 
to Wales, and in 1781 married Margaret, 
daughter of Rees Roberts of Marychurch. 
His occupation interfering with his health, 
he set up in 1797 a bookseller’s shop at Cow- 
bridge, but found the confinement irksome, 
and took to land surveying instead, Fle- 
mingston, in the vale of Glamorgan, now 
became his home, and from this centre he 
made long expeditions, always on foot, in 
search of manuscripts bearmg on Welsh 
history. He died at Flemingston on 18 Dec, 
1826, and was buried there. A tablet was 
erected to his memory in 1855. 

‘Williams was not only a man of great 
powers of mind, but also of remarkable in- 
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dependence of character, and as a self-taught 
genius attracted, on his visits to London, 
a good deal of notice from the men of letters 
of his day. He was distinguished by many 
onginal traits, He lived sparely, dressed 

nantly, and set no store by money, A 
keen opponent of slavery, he renounced some 
pro erty left to him by slave-holding brothers 
in Jamaica, and in his Cowbridge shop ad- 
yertised for sale ‘East India sugar, uncon- 
taminated by human gore.’ He was a uni- 
terian and in warm sympathy with the early 
yavolutionary movement in Trance, and thus 
came into contact with Priestley, Gilbert 
‘Wakefield, and David Williams, Tis inde- 

endence is seen in the way in which, on 
presenting 10 the Prince of Wales an ode on 
his marriage in 1795, he appeared before 
him with the leathern apron and trowel of 
hus oraft. Southey held ‘bard Williams’ in 
great respect, and gave him a place in 
*Madoc’ (p. 79 of edit, of 1805, ‘Iolo, old 
Tolo, he who Imows, &c.) His ‘Poems, 
Lytie and Pastoral,’ were published in Lon- 
don in two volumes in 1794, and the list 
of subscribers, including as it does the names 
of Robert Raikes, Thomas Paine, and Han- 
nah More, shows how wide was the circle 
of his patrons, 

It was, however, in Wolsh literature that 
Williams played his most important part. 
Ho had inherited from Johu Te radf (a. 
1780) [q.v.] the bardic traditions which had 
grown into o system in Glamorgan (though 
uot elsewhere recognised) during the pre- 
vious three centuries, and accepted them as 
genuine relics of the age of the Druids, em- 
bodying customs to which all Welsh bards 
should conform, This view he eapounded 
about 1790 to Dr. William Owen Pughe 
[a. ve who adopted it and gave it publicity 
n. 1792, in his preface to the‘ Teroic Elegies’ 
(see p. Ixii), Iolo also obtained for it in 
1791 the support of Dafydd Ddu, the leader 
of the bards of North Wales (Adgo/ woch 
Anghgf, 1888, p.14). In this way the ‘ gor- 
sadd’ and its ceremonies won a recognised 
a in Welsh literary life. The documents 

aring oe the subject were mainly col- 
lected by Edward David [q, v.] and prepared 
for ee by Iolo. His treatise ‘ Cyt 
nach y Beirdd’ (‘The Mystery of Bardism’) 
‘was almost ready for the press at his death. 
Though the bardic system, of which he was 
the champion, is known to be 8 modern 
fabrication, it was accepted in good faith by 
Iolo. Other berdic papers of his were used 
after his death by John Williams ‘ab Ithel’ 
(1811-1 Bey [a y.] in the compilation of 
*Barddas, Iolo was one of the threo editors 
of the ‘Myvyrian Archaiology’ (1801), for 
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which he cullected and transcribed many 
manuscripts; the Welsh Manuscripts Society 
wblished m 1818 what was meant by the 
ard to be a continuation of this work, 
under the title ‘Iolo MSS. (Llandovery, 
oe at paveree in 1888). He pu 
ed no original Welsh verse save ‘Salmau 
yt Eglwys yn yr anialwch’ (‘Psalms of the 
Church im the Desert’), Merthyr, 1812 (2nd. 
edit. Merthyr, 1827); @ second volume ap- 
peared at Merthyr in 1884 (2nd edit, Aber- 
ystwyth, 1857). His manuscripts, many of 
them still unpublished, are at Llanover and 
at the British Museum, 

Tarirsin WILtIams eae , Lolo’s 
scn, was born at Cardiff on 9 July 1787 
at Flemingston. He edited ‘Cyfrinach y 
Beirdd,’ Swansea, 1829, 2nd edit. Carnavon, 
1874,and the second volume of the‘ Salman’ 
for the press after his father’s death, and did 
the same service for the Iolo MSS. as far 
as p. 494, when the work was interrupted 
by his illness. Hedied of Merthyr Tydfil on 
16 Feb. 1847. His own works were: 1. A 

oem on ‘Cardiff Castle,’ Merthyr, 1827. 

. ‘The Doom of Colyn Dolphyn, London, 
1887, a poem in three cantos, with copious 
historical notes. 

[The preface to ‘Poems Lyric and Pastoral’ 
is largely autobnogtaphical, Elyah Waring's 
‘Recollections and Anecdotes of Edward Wil- 
hams, Lordon, 1860, is a storehouse of personal 
facta, ‘For the history of the ‘Gorsedd,’ sea 
J. Morris Jones in ‘Cymru’ for 1896, The 
Cardiff library catalogue gives bibliographical 
details.] LED 

WILLIAMS, EDWARD (1762-1888), 
antiquary, gon of Edward Williams of Eaton 
Mascott, Shropshire, by his wife Barbara 
Letitia, daughter of John Mytton of Halston, 
‘was born at Eaton Mascott, and baptised at 
Leighton on 8 Sept. 1762, He was educated 
at Repton school, matriculated from Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, on 28 Oct. 1779, and 
graduated B.A. in 1788 (ALA, 1787), Hae 
subsequently obtained a fellowship at Ail 
Soule’ College, which he held until 1818, 
Entering holy orders, he was appointed. by 
his kinsman, John Corbet of Sundorne, in 
1786 to the perpetual curacies of Battlefield 
and Uffington in Shropshire ; and on 18 June 
1817 All Souls’ College presented him to the 
rectory of Chelsfield in Kent, all of which 
livings he held until his death, 

Afan early age Williams became inte- 
rested in the study of antiquities and topo- 
graphy; and, though he did not print any 
works, he left behind him oa pret many 
manuscripts on the history and antiquities 
of Bicone and executed beautiful draw- 
ings of all the parish churches, the principal 
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gentlemen’s seats, and the monuments in the 
county. He was also a good classical scholar 
and botanist. 

‘Williams gave considerable assistance to 
John Brickdale Blakeway in his ‘ Sherifls of 
Shropshire’ and ‘ History of Shrewsbury,’ 
and to Archdeacon Joseph Plymley in his 
‘Agricultural Survey of Shropshire.’ During 
the latter years of his life Williams discon- 
tinued his antiquarian pursuits,and devoted 
himself entirely to his parochial duties. He 
died iainaeriod: at his residence, Coton Ter- 
race, Shrewsbury, on 3 Jan. 1838, and was 
buried on 10 Jan, in Battlefield churchyard, 
on the south side of the church, 

Williams left numerous manuscripts re- 
lating to his researches in Shropshire, and 
most of them passed at his death to William 
Noel-Hill, third lord Berwick. Almost all 
Williams’s manuscripts mm Lord Berwick’s 
collection were dispersed by sale in 1813. 
Two of Williams's manuscripts, now in the 
British Museum Library (Add. MSS. 21286 
and 21287), contain drawings of monuments 
and inscriptions, from Shropshire churches, 
1792-1808, with indexes, 

Seven volumes of his manuscripts, which 
passed from Lord Berwick’s possession to 
that of Sir Thomas Philipps, ‘were purchased 
at Sir Thomas i de sale on 20 May 
1897 for the Shrewsbury Free Library ; 
these are a transcript of the cartulary of 
Haughmond Abbey, with an index of names 
and places; historical, topeerephiesl and 
genealogical collections relating to Shro 
shire (4 vols. fol.); and collections (2 vols. 
fol.) for the ‘ History of Shropshire.’ 

Other volumes of Williems’s manuscripts 
were : a transcript of the cartulary of Shrews- 
bury Abbey, with an index of names and 
places; oe from 16£Shropshire parish 
registers ; a volume of monumental inecrip- 
tions, notes of effigies, and eatracts from 
records; and a list of Shropshire planta. 

{Gont. Mag. 1883, i, 182-8, fi. 155; Some 
Account of the Life and Character of the late 
Rev. Edward Williams, 1838; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon, 1715-1886 ; Foster's Index Eccles, p. 191; 
Fletcher's Battlefield Church, p. 26; Leighton 
and Battlefield Parish Registers; Eddowes's 
Sclopian Journal, 9 Jan. 1838; Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, 11 and 18 Jan. 1838.] W. G. D. F. 

WILLIAMS, EDWARD ELLERKER 
(1798-1822), friend of Shelley, born on 27 
April 1798, was son of John Williams, ca: 
tain in the East India Company's army, who 
died on his voyage from India in June 1809. 
Williams, on leaving Eton, entered the 
navy, but about 1811 obtained a cavalry com- 
mission in the E.I.Co.’s service, and spent 
several years in India, Possessing talent as 


as: 
a draughtsman, he devoted much spare tims 
to making drawings of Indian scenery anj 
architecture, most of which are stil] pres 
served, On or just before his return ho 
united himself to Jane, sister of Genera} 
John Wheeler Cleveland, of the Madras 
army, and in 1820, perhaps in consequence 
of losses sustained by the failure of an Indian 
bank, settled at Geneva, where he renewed 
acquaintance with a brother Indian officer 
Thomas Medwin [q. v.] Edwaid J ohn 
Trelawny [q. v.] joined their circle, and 
Medwin’s stories of Shelley made him and 
‘Williams resolve to seek the pout out. The 
Williomses arrived at Pisa in the summer 
of 1821, and soon became intimate with the 
Shelleys, Many of Shelley's later poems ara 
addressed to Jane Willams; and Williams 
co-operated in Shelley's pursuits, writin 
down a translation of Spinoza from Shelley's 
dictation, copying his ‘ Hellas’ for the press, 
and even composing a tragedy under his 
tutorship, He is the ‘Melchior’ of Shelley's 
‘Boat on the Serchio.’ Has previous experi- 
ence in the navy combined with Shelley's 
passion for the aca to affect the construction 
of the ill-starred yacht Don Juan, in which 
both perished on their return from Leghorn 
to Lerici, 8 July 1822 (see Suonioy, Parcy 
Byssxp]. Mrs. Williams was afterwaids 
united to Thomas Jefferson Hogg lav.) Wil- 
liams left, with a daughter, x8, Lonsdale, 
a son, Edward Medwin, afterwards in the 
home service of the E.1.0o., and a serge 
Rosalind, married to a son of Leigh Hunt, 
‘Williams's body was cremated like Shelley's; 
the ashes, pieserved by his widow, were, by 
her direction, interred with her in Kensal 
Green cemetery in 1884, Willams kept a 
diary from 21 Oct. 1821 tilld July 1822, which 
‘was edited in 1902 by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
The original MS, was presented, with other 
relics of “Williams, to the British Museum 
by his grandson, Mr. J. W. Williams. 
Bc sae of Shelley by Dowden, Medvin, 
Trelawny; private information.] B.G. 
‘WILLIAMS, SiR EDWARD 
VAUGHAN (1797-1875), judge, born in 
1797 at Queen’a Square, Bayswater, was the 
eldest surviving son of Serjeant John Wil- 
liams (1757-1810) [q. v.] Hewas educated 
first at Winchester, entering the school in 
1808, but was removed thence to West- 
minster school in 1811; here he proved 
himeelf an apt classic. He entered Trinit; 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1816, 
and thence graduated B.A, 1820 and M.A. 
1824. On leaving Cambridge Williams 
entered Lincoln's Inn os a student, and, after 
reading in the chambers of Patteson and 
Campbell, was called to the bar on 17 June 
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————— SE A a tS 
1928, In 1824, in conjunction with Patte-| scholar and man of letters, and at West- 
son, he brought out a fifth edition of his} minster hyed much in the society of Dean 
father's notes on ‘Saunders’s Reporta, and | Milman, Buckland, Trench, and Liddell, 
established his reputation as a lawyer by| A portrait of the judge in oils, by Sant, 
the publication o this main repository of ee into the possession of theRey, Edward 
common-law learning. He first joined the | Vaughan Williams, 
Oxford circuit, where he soon found work;| Williams edited Burn’s ‘Justice of the 
but when South Wales was detached and be- | Peaca’ in conjunction with Serjeant D’Oyley 
eame an inde endent circuit, he travelled on | in 1880, and‘ Saunders’s Reports’ in 1845 and 
thatand the Chester circuit. In1832 appeared 1871, in addition to his works mentioned 
the first oe of yillierss ‘ Treatine on | above. 
the Law of Executors an ministrators ;’ | Times, 6 Nov. 1875; Law Ma, 
this great legal work passed through seven | p, ie Alumni Waccueminaa s re 
editions during its author's lifetime, and | ‘Woolrych’sLivesof Eminent Serjesnts, rol. ii.; in- 
remains still the standard. authority on the} formation kindly afforded by Sir Roland Vaughan 
subject ; it has justly been described as one | Willams.) W. O-n, 
of the most able and correct works that have 
ever heen published on any legal subject} WILLIAMS, ELIEZER (1754-1820), 
Cree Practice, p: 610). In October 1846 | historian and genealogist, eldest son of Petar 
Villiams was made a puisne judge of the | Williams (q. v.], was born at Llandiveilog, 
court of common pleas, and received knight- | Carmarthenshire, in 1764, ond educated in 
hood on 4 Feb. 1847, At Westminster | the free grammar school of Carmarthen, 
Hall, sitting i banco, ho was soon ac-| About 1770, while he was yot at school, he 
knowledged to be one of the most powerful | assisted in preparing for publication his 
constituents of the court, and he probably | father’s ‘Annotations on the Welsh Bible’ 
gave occasion to fawer new trials on the|eud his ‘ Welsh Concordance,’ He was 
ound of misdirection than any of his| matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, on 
frethren, his profound learning combined | 8 April 1775, and graduated B.A, in 1778, 
with an unusual amount of common-sense | M.A, in 1781 (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) He 
making it almost impossible for him to go | became curate of Trelech, and was ordained 
wrong (Times, 10 Nov. 1876). His judg-| deacon in 1777; subsequently he accepted 
ments were generally short and almost in-| the ouracy of Tetsworth, Oxfordshire; and 
variably accurate and concise, and, with the | in December 1778 he was admitted to priest's 
osution of a wise judge, he decided nothing | orders. Soon afterwards he was chosen 
unnecessarily, Some of his more important | second master of the grammar school at 
judgments may be found in the fo owing | Wallingford, Berkshire, and he also under- 
cases: Earl of Shrewsbury v, Scott, 6 OB. ! took the cure of Acton, a village in the 
NS, 1 (Roman Catholic Disabilities); Behn | neighbourhood. In 1780 he was appointed 
», Burncss, 1 B. & 8, 877 (warranties in| chaplain of her majesty’s ship Cambridge, 
charter parties); Johnson v. Stear, 15 CB, | then under the command of Admiral Keith 
NS, 80 (measures of damages in some) Stewart, and ha became tutor to Lord 
and Spence v. Spence, 81 L. J. 0, P. 189 | Garlies (afterwards Earl of Galloway), who 
(application of rule in Shelley's case). was nephew of the admiral and midshipman 
illiams retired from the bench in 18665 | in the same ship. 
owing to increasing deafness; this affliction | After being two or three years at sea he, 
alone prevented his further advancement, | atthe request of Lord Galloway, relinquished 
On his retirement he was created a privy | his ane and became tutor in his lerd- 
councillor and 4 member of the judicial com-| ship's family in Galloway House. He was 
mittee, Hoe died on 2 Nov. 1876 at Queen | afterwards presented by Lord-chancallor 
Anne's Gate, Westminster, and was buried | Thurlow to the vicerage of Cnio-cum~ 
at Wootton, near Dorking. He married, in } Ldansawel, Carmarthenshire, to which he 
1828, Jone Margaret, eighth daughter of | was instituted on 14 Sept. 1784. Going to 
the Rey, Walter Bagot, brother to the first | London, he became evening lecturer at All 
Lord Bagot of Blithfleld, Staffordshire, by | Hallowe, Lombard Street, and chaplain and 
whom he lett six sons. Fis fifth son, Sir} private secretary to a gentleman named 
Roland Vaughan Williams, became lord jus~ Blakeney. Ho assisted in investigating the 
tice of appeal in 1897, pedigree of the ancestors of the Earl of Gal- 
In his choice of words Williams was | loway, for the pape of establishing his 
fastidious, and his delivery was somewhat | lordship’s claim to the English peerage, and 
laboured and embarrassed. In addition to | ultimately his labours ware crowned with 
his great legal attainments he was a fine } success, About1794 hepublished ‘A Genen- 
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logical Account of Lord Galloway's Family,’ 
and this was followed by three other works, 
entitled ‘ View of the Evidence for Lord Gal- 
loway,’ ‘Notes on the State of Evidence 
respecting the Stewarts of Castlemilk,’ and 
‘A Counter Statement of Proots.’ 

On the death of his patron in 1799 W1l- 
liams removed to Chadwell St. Mary’s, Essex, 
of which parish he became the curate; and 
in addition he hold the appointment of chap- 
lain to the garrison of Tilbury fort. Soon 
afterwards he published anonymously ‘Nau- 
tical Odes, or Poetical Sketches, designed to 
commemorate the Achievements of the 
British Navy,’ London, 1801, 4to (cf. Anti- 
Jacobin Review, 1801, ix. 169). On 14 July 
1805 he was inducted to the vicarage of 
Lampeter, Cardiganshire, There he opened 
a grammar school, whence pours men were 
admitted to holy orders. After superintend- 
ing this seminary with great success for 
neatly fourteen years, he died on 20 Jan. 
1820, 

Ile married, first, in 1792, Ann Adelaide 
Grebert (¢. 1798), a native of Nancy in Lor- 
raine; secondly, in 1796, Jane Amelia Nu- 
gent, daughter of St. George Armetrong of 
Annaduff, near Dromsna, co. Leitrim (she 
died on 26 Dec, 1811). 

His ee Works’ were published in 
London, 1840, 8vo, with 2 memoir by his son, 
St. George Armstrong Williams, These works 
comprise: 1, ‘Hints to Females in High Life, 
an unfinished poem, 2.‘ An Historical Essay 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Celtic Tribes, particularly their Marri 
Ceremonies.’ 8, ‘An Historical Essay on t: 
Taste, Talents, and Literary Acquisitions of 
the Druids and the Ancient Celtic Bards,’ 
4, ‘Historical Anecdotes relative to the 
Energy, Beauty, and Melody of the Welsh 
Lunguage and its Affinity to the Oriental 
Languages and those ofthe South of Europe.’ 
6. ‘An Inquiry into the Situation of the 
Gold Mines of theAncient Britons,’ 6, ‘His- 
tory of the Britons.” 7. ‘Account of a Visit 
to the North of Ireland in 1787.’ 8, ‘ Pro- 
Jogues and Epilopues.’ 

[Memoir by his son; Rowlands’s Cambrian 
Bibliography, p, 516.] T. oO. 


WILLIAMS, FREDERICK SMEETON 
(1829-1888), congregational divine, born ai 
Newark in 1820, was the second son of 
Obarles Williams. His mother’s maiden 
name was Smeeton. 

His father, Oxantus Winttaus (1796- 
1866), congregational divine, born in London 
on 18 July 1796, was the son of a foreman 
in an engine factory. After working in his 
father's factory he entered the establishment 
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of a bookseller in Piccadilly named Sharpe, 
and soon becamo principal manager, te 
solving io enter the ministry, he studied at 
Rothwell and at Toxton Academy, and go. 
cepted a call to Newark-upon-Trent, wheneg 
in 1833 he removed to Salisbury to minastep 
to the congregation in Endless Street, Tp 
1835 he went to London, and was for twelyg 
8 aditor to the Religions Tract Society, 

esides editing many of the society's porip. 
dicals, such as the ‘ Visitor’ and the ‘Chris 
tian Spectator,’ he wrote seventy-five distanat, 
publications for the society during his term 
of office, Some of them became popular, but 
as they were published anonymonsly many 
cannot be identified, In 1860 Willioms te 
moved to 8t. John’s Wood, and subsequently 
became pastor at Sibbertoft in Northam; 
tonshire, where he died on 16 June 1868, 
Among his publications were: 1. ‘ The Seven 
Ages of England, or its Advancement in 
Art, Literature, and Science,’ London, 1898 
8yo. 2, ‘ Curiosities of Animal Lifa, Lon. 
don, 1848, 16mo. 8, ‘ George Mogridge : his 
Life, Character, and Writings,’ London, 1856, 
8vo, 4, ‘Dogs and their Ways,’ London, 
1868, 8yo. 6. ‘The First Weel of Time; 
or Scripture in Harmony with Science, Lon- 
don, 1868, 8vo (Congregational Year Book, 
1867, p. 326). 

The son, Frederick Smeeton, was educated 
at University College, London, and entered 
New Oollege, St. John’s Wood, in 1850, as 
a student for the ministry. In 1857 ha 
became pastor of the newly formed congre- 
gation at Dongle, near Birkenhead, but, 
resigning the charge some yeara later, ha Tee 
sided for a time with his father at Sibber- 
toft, Upon the formation of the Congrega- 
tional Institute in 1801 Williams became 
tutor in conjunction with the principal, the 
Rey. John Brown Paton, and remained in 
that position until his death. To died at 
Nottingham on 26 Oct. 1886, ond was buried 
in the church cemetery on 30 Oct. He left 
a widow and eight children, 

Williams was widely knowns a writer on 
English railways, In 1852 he published his 
moat important work, ‘Our Iron Roads: their 
History, Construction, and Social Influences’ 
(London, 8vo), which reached a seventh edi- 
tionin 1888. In 1876 appeared ‘The Midland 
Railway: its Rise and Progress’ (London, 
8vo), which attained a Afth edition in 1888, 
He was also the author of several religious 

amphlets and of ‘The Wonders of the 
eavens,’ London, 1852, 12mo; new edit, 
1860. 

[Nottingham Daily Expross, 28 Oct., 1 Nov. 
1886; Congregational Year Book, 1887, p. 260; 
Allibone’s Dict. of Engl, Lit.J E. E 0. 
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WILLIAMS, GEORGE (1762-1844), 
hysician, was baptised at Catherington, 
ampshire, on 24 Nov, 1762, being the 
ounger son of John Williams, vicar of 
Catherington. Walliams was entered on the 
foundation at Winchester in 1775, where he 
was distineuished for hisrecitationsof Homer, 
which he had learnt from his father, and in 
November 1777 entered Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, with a Hampshire scholarship. 
He graduated B.A. in 1781, and became a 
follow of his college, and then studied medi- 
cine at: St. Bartholomew's TLospital, proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1786 and M.D. in 1788, Ie then 
began to practise in Oxford, and in 1789 was 
chosen one of the pees to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, On the death of Professor John 
Sibthorp [q. v.] in 1796 Willinms was ap- 
jointed regius and Sherardian professor of 
tany; but in this capacity it has baen said 
of him that he, ‘although an elegant acholar, 
added nothing to botanical science’ On the 
death of Thomas Hornsby [q.v.}, Williams 
wos in 1810 chosen Radcliffe librarian, being 
the first physician to hold the office, and he 
carried out 8 scheme to devote the Radcliffe 
Library to books on medicine and physiology, 
preparing an index catalogue of the collec- 
tion, In 1882 he became vice-president of 
Corpus, and on 17 Jan. 188! he died at his 
residence in High Street, Orford. Williams 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Peter’s- 
in-the-Fast, Oxford ; he is commemorated b 
amonument in Corpus Christi College Ohapel. 
He bequeathed 6002. to improve the buildings 
in the Oxford Botanical Garden. Williams 
became a fellow of the Linnean Society in 
1798, and of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1799. 


(Gent, Mag, 1831, i, 8834; Munk’s Coll. of | POP 


Phys. ii, 467 ; Kirby's Winchester Scholars, p. 
969; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1716~1886.] 


G, 8. 3B. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE (1814-1878), 
divine ond topographer, born at Eton on 
4 April 1814, was son of a bookseller and pub- 
lisher at that place, Ile was educated on 
the foundation at Eton, being in the first 
form, lower school, in the election for 1820, 
and was admitted scholar on 15 Sept. 1829. 
Ile had the montem in 1832 as captain of 
the school, and obtained 9677. (Stapriron, 
Eton Iiste), On 14 July 1882 he was ad- 
mitted to a scholarship at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and was o fellow from 14 July 
1835 to 1870. Hegraduated B.A, 1887, M.A. 
1840, was admitted ad eundem at Oxford on 
10 June 18£7, and proceeded B.D, at Cam- 
bridge in 1849. : 

In 1887 Williams was ordained, and on 
22 Sept. 1888 he was appointed by Eton 
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College to the perpetual curacies of Great 
Bricet and Wattisham, which he held until 
Michaslmes 1810. He was appointed by 
Archbishop Howley to accompany Bishop 
Alexander as chaplain to Je:usalem, and was 
in that city from 1841 to May 1848, He 
then served os chaplain at St Petersburg 
(1844-5), and it was through holdmg those 
posts that he became imbued with the desire 
of bringing together the Gheek and Angli- 
ean churches. In 1646 he took up his 
residence at Cambridge, where he filled the 
post of dean of arts at his college until 
1818, and of dean of divinity from 1848 to 
1850. He contributed to the ‘Obristian 
Remembrancer;’ the ‘ Ecclesiologist,’ and the 
‘Guardian,’ 

Williams was appointed warden of St. 
Columba’s College at Rathfarnham, near 
Dublin, in 1850. The collegs was mainl 
aie in existence by the liberality of Lord 
John George dela Poer Beresford ([q.v.}, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and when, in 1863, the 
warden joined with Archdeacon Denison, 
Dr. Pusey, and others in protests against the 
action of Bishop Gobat, the then bishop of 
Jerusalem, for attempting to seduce from 
their creed the adherents of the Greek 
church, the archbishop called upon him to 
resign. An angry correspondence then en- 
sued. on the position and principles of Wil- 
liama, and the archbishop severed his con- 
nection with the institution, but Williams 
retained his post until 1866 (Cor espondence 
relative to Warden of St. Columba's College, 
1858; 8rd edit. 1854), From 1854 to 1857 
he was vice-provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1858 he acted as ore 
to the university, but he incurred some un- 
ularity, and his nomination as proctor 
was rejected by the senate on 1 Oct. 1860, the 
nonplacets being 29 and the placets 26. 

Tn 1868 Williams took temporary charge 
of Cumbrae College, and was appointed an 
honorary canon of that institution in 1804, 
He made ‘a long and arduous journey in 
Russia’ in 1860, with a view to spreading 
lmowledge of the benefits available for 
foreign communities at English universities; 
and he printed in that year a French tract 
on the project to establish at Cambridge ‘des 
hételleries en faveur des étrangers’ of the 
Greek or Armenian churches, but the scheme 
proved abortive. 

After « tour in the East with the Marquis 
of Bute and several years in residence at 
Cambridge, Williams was presented by his 
college on 9 Feb. 1869 to the important 
vicarage of Rmgwood in Hampshire. He 
was Lady Margaret preacher at Cambridge 
in 1870, and was created honorery canon 
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CE a ee gn a Tee Ee es 
of Winchester Cathedral in 1874. One of | Roman geography, Christian biography, and 


the last deads of his life was to send 
his signature io the clerical declaration 
against war with Russia. He died suddenly 
at the Church Farm, Harbridge, one of the 


chapelries of Ringwood, on 26 Jan. 1878, | pp 


and was buried at Harbridge on 1 Feb. 
Williams was endowed with a noble pre- 
sence and dignified voice. A  reredos was 
erected in Ringwood church as a memorial 
to his memory, a ‘George Williams’ prize 
for distinction in the theological tripos was 
founded by his friends at Cambridge, and a 
bronze tablet, with a portrait-bust in relief, 
designed by W. Burgess, R.A., was placed 
in the third side-chapel on the south side of 
the nave of King’s College chapel. 

No English writer has surpassed Williams 
in accurate knowledge of the topography of 
Jerusalem. He brought out in 1815 avolume 
on ‘The Holy City; with Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Rev. W. F. Witts’ A se- 
cond edition was entitled ‘The Holy City; 
second edition, with Additions, including an 
Architectural History of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre by the Rev. Robert Willis’ 
(1849, 2 vols. 8vo). For this work he re- 
ceived from the king of Prussia a medal for 
Hiterary merit, 

Williams invited Dr. Ermete Pierotti to 
Cambridge, assisied him in preparing his 
work of ‘Jerusalem Explored’ for the press, 
and revised it during printing. The author 
swas accused by Fergusson and others of pla- 

iarism, and Williams defended him in ‘Dr, 

jerotti and his Assailanis,’ 1864, He pub- 
lished in 1846 a collection of ‘Sermons 
preached at Jerusalem in 1842 and 1843,’ 
and supplied the introduction to William 
‘Woey’'s ‘Itineraries to Jerusalem and Oom- 

ostella,’ printed for the Roxburghe Club in 
Tes7, His description of ‘The Holy Land : 
Travels in Palestine from Dan to Beersheba,’ 
announced in 1849 as ‘preparing for publica- 
tion,’ never appeared. 

Williams edited in 1868 ‘The Orthodox 
Church of the East in the Highteenth Oen- 
tury, correspondence between the eastern 
patriarchs and the nonjuring bishops on the 
reunion of that chureh and the Anglican 
communion; and he edited, with a long in- 
troduction and on appendix of illustrative 
documents, for the Rolls Series, in 1872, two 
volumes of official correspondence of Bishop 
Beckington. Hoe was one of the two cata- 
loguers of ‘Monastic Cartularies’ for the 
catalogue of manuscripts at the Cambridge 
University Library, vol. iv., and he described 
the Baumgartner Papers in vol. v. Other 
miscellaneous writings included many arti- 
clea in Smith’s dictionaries of Greek and 


Christian antiquities, 

[Cambr. Uniy, Cal. 1897-8, p. 655; F, 
Alumni Oxon,; Academy, 2 Feb. 1878, an 
Guardian, 80 Jan, 1878, pp. 141, 151, 6 Fo 
. 195-6; information kindly given by My, 
¥. L, Clarke, bursar-clerk at King’s College] : 

W.P. 


WILLIAMS, GEORGE JAMES (1719. 
18035), wit and correspondent of Walpols 
and Selwyn, known as ‘Gilly Wilhams’ 
born at Denton in Lincolnshire in 1719, was 
a see son. of William Peere Williams 
(a. vd y Anne, daughter and coheiress of 

« George Hutchins [q.v.] Through the 
influence of Lord North, who married m 175g 
a daughter of Williams's sister, he obtained 
on 8 Noy. 1774 the post of receiver-general 
of excise, which he held until 1801, 

Williams was one of the gayest and wit. 
tiest of his set in London society, Ho was 
one of the famous partie guarrée consisting, 
besides himself, of George Selwyn, Dit 
Edgecumbe, and Horace Walpole, who me 
at stated periods in the year at Strawberry 
Hill, and constituted what Walpole styles 


his ‘ out-of-town party. In November 1761 
Williamsinformed Selwyn thathe had desired 


Lord Robert Bertieto put him up for White's; 
§ Don’t let any member shale his head at me 
for a wit. It was not, however, until 1764 
that ‘Gilly Williams’ was elected, Wha 
White’s was ‘deserted’ in summer after 
parliament had risen, Williams continued 
to meet his friends ‘at wit and whist’ in 
Go Selwyn’s Thursday Club at the Star 
and Garter in Pall Mall, a favourite resort 
in the past of Swift and of Smollett, 

‘Williams was the stendiest of all Selwyn's 
correspondents down to the close of 1768, 
In Mareb 1766 he gives 2 humorous account 
of Walpole’s ‘ Oastle of Otranto,’ than in pro- 
cess of completion, and he furnishes an amus- 
ing picture of Brighthelmstone in the sixties 
of the eighteenth century. He adopted as 
his motto sentiment derived from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, ‘ Old wood to burn, old friends 
to converse with, and old books to read.’ He 
seems, however, to have dropped. out of his 
old cirele, and little is heard of him after 
1770. He died in Cleveland Court, St, 
James's, near the house where his old friend 
Selwyn had lived, on 28 Nov, 1805. He 
married, on 30 July 1762, Diana, daughter 
of William Coventry, fifth earl of Coven- 
try, who appears to have died early without 
iss 


ue. 

In December 1761 Horace Walpole wrote 
of ‘the charming picture Reynolds painted 
for me of Edgecumbe, Selwyn, and Gilly 
Williams, This picture was bought by Henry 


Williams 


Labouchere at the Strawberry Ilill sale for, 
a7, 108, and at one time belonged to 
Lord Taunton, It was engraved in line by! 
Great bach for Wright's edition of ‘ Walpole’s 
Latters,’ ond is reproduced in Cunningham's 
edition and in Jesse’s ‘Selwyn.’ A mezzo- 
tint was executed by J. Scott for tha ‘ En- 
gravings of Works by Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
of 1864, and this is reproduced in the ‘ His- 
tory of White's,’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1805, ii, 1176; Burke's Extinct 
Baronetage, p. 670; Walpole’s Curresp. and 
Memoira of the Reign of George IIL; War- 
burton’s Horaco Walpole and his Contempo- 
raries, 1851; Jesse’s Selwyn and his Contem- 

orarics, 1844, yols, i, and ii. passim ; Dobson's 
orace Walpole, 1890, pp. 166, 405, 241; His- 


tory of Whito's Club; Wheatley and Cunning- 
hum’s London, iti 806.] T. 8 
WILLIAMS, GRIFFITH  (1589P- 


1672), bishop of Ossory, born at Treveilian 
in the parish of Llanrug, near Carnarvon, in 
1390 or 1690, was the son of a freeholder in 
the parish. His mother was a descendant 
of the ancient house of Penmynydd in 
Anglesey. He matriculated from Christ 
Ohurch, Oxford, on 15 June 1604. He was 
sent thither by his uncle, but his aunt taking 
a dislike to him, his means of support were 
eut off. Through the kindness of John Wil- 
liams (1682-1650) [q, v.], afterwards arch- 
bishop of York, he obtained employment at 
Cambridga aa 1 private tutor, and was ad- 
mitted to Jesus _ , whence he graduated 
BA. in 1605-6 and M.A. in 1609, He was 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford on 10 July 1610, 
graduated B.D, at Cambridge in 1616, and 

rocaeded D,D, in 1621. He was ordained 
Secon by the bishop of Rochester and priest 
by the bishop of Ely, serving as curate at 

anwell in Middlesex, In 1008 he was 

resented to the rectory of Foxcott in Buck- 
inghamshire by Henry Wriothesley, third 
earl of Southampton A v.}, and afterwards 
became lecturer at St. Peter's in Cheapside 
and at St, Paul's Onthedral for five years. 
On 11 Jan. 1611-12 he was instituted rector 
of St, Bennet Sherehog in London through 
the influence of his patron, John Williams, 
andresigned the rectory of Foxcoit, Hehad 
strong high-church sympathies, which roused 
the ‘alike of the puritans, and after the 
appearance of his first publication, ‘The Reso- 
lution of Pilate, they prevailed on John King 
(1659 P-1621) (9, vp bishop of London, to 
suspend him in 1616. Hae was also bound 
over to appear at Newgate to answer the 
charges brought against him, but was dis- 
charged by Thomas Coventry (afterwards 
Lord Coventry) [q. v.], who estrented the 
recognisances of his accusers, 
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After his suspension, from which he was 
eventually released on appeal to the prero- 

tive court, he resigned his living, retired 
ora short time to Cambridge, and, on his 
yeturn to London, found friends in the arch- 
Haha! Canterbury, George Abbot, and in 
the chancellor. Sir Thomas Egerton, who 
opto him to the rectory of Lianllechid in 

atnarvonshire. Here he became involved 
almost immediately in a dispute with his 
diocesan, Lewis Bayly [q. v.], bishop of 
Bangor, a strong puritan, to whom his eccle- 
siastical views cannot have been acceptable, 


, Bayly wished him to exchange his living for 


another, and, on his refusal, presented articles 
against him ex officio, Williams appealed to 
the court of arches, and Abbot came to his 
rescue, reprimanding Bayly, and giving Wil- 
liams license to preach through several dio- 
coses in his province, 

Four years later, however, finding his 
position intolerable, after a visit to Com- 
bridge he returned to London, and in 1625 
became domestic chaplain to Philip Herbert, 
first earl of Montgomery (afterwards fourth 
Earl of vente) fa. v.], and tutor to his 
children, In 1626 ha was presented to the 
sory of Trafdraeth in Anglesey. On 
17 July 1628 he was installed prebendary of 
thecighthstall at Westminster (ot Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1628-9, p. 198), and on 
28 March 1634 he wns instituted dean of 
Bangor. About 1636 he was appointed a 
royal chaplain, He was on the point of 
being nominated tutor to Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Gloucester, but at the lost 
moment Laud, who disliked him in spite of 
their theological supe obtained the 
appointment of Brian Duppa (9. v.] instead, 
Williams also states that ‘before he was 
forty years old, he narrowly a being 
elected bishop of St. Asaph,’ probably on the 
death of John Hanmer t1b7i-1629 (a. ¥ 
but on that occasion also sew another pro- 
ferred to him at the instance of Land. 

In 1641 he was raised to the Irish see 
of Ossory by a patent dated 11 Sept. He 
had resigned his prabend a few months 
before, but retained his deanery 2% comsnen- 
dam till his death. On 26 Sept, he was 
consecrated, but in less than a month he 
was forced to fly to England by the out- 
break of the Irish rebellion, He came to 
Apethorpe in Northamptonshire, where he 
possessed a house, and where he had settled his 
wife and children. On the night of his ar- 
rival he was arrested by # troop of horse, 
under Captain Flaxon, and carried before 
the parliamentary commissioners at North- 
ampton. His position was perilous, for he 

with him the manuscript of his ‘ Vin« 
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dicie Regum,’ with the words ‘The Grand 


Rebellion’ written lnrgely on the cover. 
The sheets were actually in the hands of Sir 
John North, one of the commissioners, but 
Willioms contrived to get it from him be- 
fore he had looked at the title, and after- 
wards, by representing himself os a victim 
of the Irish rebels, he procured a safe-con- 
duct and therestitution of his belongings. He 
immediatoly rejoined the king, and attended 
him, as chaplain, at the battle of Edgehill on 
28 Oct. 1642. x 

Early in 1648 he published his ‘ Vindicise 
Regum, or the Grand Rebellion; that is o 
Looking-gloss for Rebels, whereby they may 
see, how ie Ten Several Degrees they shall 
ascend to the Heighth of ther Design’ (Ox- 
ford, 4to). This vigorods mvective against 
the parliamentarians attained considerable 
fame, and was publicly burnt by order of 
parliament, It immediately drew o reply 
from John Goodwin (4. vi entitled ‘Os 
Ossorianum, or 4 Bone for a Bishop to pick,’ 
which algo appeared in an ahridged form, as 
‘Os, Oasis, and Oris,’ within the same year. 

In the meantime, after spending most of 
the winter of 1643-8 at Oxford, Willinms 
retired to Wales to compose a second on- 
slaught on the parliamentarians, ‘The Dis- 
covery of Mysteries, or the Plots and Prac- 
tices of a prevalent Faction in this present 
Parliament to overthrow the established 
Religion .. . and to subvert the funda- 
moentall Lawes of this famous Kingdome’ 
(Oxford, 1648, 4to; 1646, 4to), Falkland, 
misliking some of its sentiments, desired to 
suppress it, but he was overruled by the 
king. Its publication earned Williams fresh 
notoriety and substantial punishment. On 
8 March 1643-4, while he was preaching at 
the university church before the royalist 
parliament, his house at Apethorpe was 
plundered by the parliamentary troops, his 
wife and children driven forth, and his pos- 
sessions sequestered. His sufferings increased 
his zeal, and in the following winter ap- 

eared ‘Jura Majestatis; the Rights of 
Kings both in Church and State, granted 
first by God, secondly, violated by Rebels, 
and, thirdly, vindicated by the Truth; and 
the Wickedness of the Faction of this pre- 
tended Parliament at Westminster’ (Ox- 
ford, 1644, 4to). 

In 1643, shortly before his last worl was 
published, ho was employed by the king to 
try to bring over his patron, the Earl of 
Pembroke. Repairing to London he found 
the earl in bed, and so incensed him by his 
exhortations that he was forced to retire 
hastily in great dread that the earl would 
deliver him into the hands of parlinment, 
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On trying to quit the city he was sto 
and brought before the iol mayor, to i 
he said that ‘he was a poor pillaged preacher 
from Ireland, who came to London to seg 
his friends,’ and now desired to go to somg 
friends in Northampton. By this means hig 
obtamed a pass to Northampton ond reached 
Oxford, whence, shortly after, he passed into 
‘Wales, and thence to sland During thess 
years he contributed to the royal cause ag 
freely from his purseas with his pen, giving the 
Hing the greater part of his private revenue, 
1645 he visited England and had an 
interview with the king, and on us return 
found himself in Anglesey when it submitted 
to General Thomas Mytton [q.v.] After in 
vain exhorting the royalists to resist, he 
managed by a succession of adroit stratagems 
to reach Ireland, and on 1 April 1647 was 
pene totherectory of Rathfarnham, near 
ublin, Ile resided in that city until its sur. 
render in the same year, when he was inoluded 
by name in the benefits of the capitulation, 
Ormonde sent him a sum of money to re 
lieve his necessities, but on his way to 
‘Wales, to live on small patrimony he pos- 
sessed there, he was taken prisoner by Cap- 
tain Beeche, who robbed him of all ‘he had 
and left him to make his way back to Dublin 
in o destitute condition, Dr. Loftus fur. 
nished him with money to carry him to Lon- 
don, and he appealed to tho committee of 
sequestrations for the benefits of the Dublin 
capitulation. On learning thot he waa the 
author of ‘Vindicim Regum,’ the eommittea 
told him he deserved to have his head cut off, 
and passed on to the next business without 
giving him ony redress. Armad witha letter 
from Fairfax, he had better fortune with the 
committees at; Northampton and Anglesey, 
to which he was driven by poverty to re- 
sort on foot, After regaining his small pos- 
sessions, he lived at his house in Lianllechid 
in great poverty, preparing hia ‘ Great Anti- 
christ’ for press, His old patron, Pembroke, 
offered him a valuable living in Lancashire 
if he would submit to parliament; but this 
he refused, os well as an offer of Henry 
Cromwell's of 1002, year on the same terms, 
In 1661, when Charles was marching on 
‘Worcester, he preached before the judges at 
Conway, and manifested such strong royalist 
tendencies that he saved himself only by 
flight. He made various attempts toget his 
‘Great Antichrist’ printed, but could find 
no one bold enough to venture on it, In 
1660, while crossing to Ireland, he heard at 
Holyhead the news of the Restoration, and 
the next mura preaching in Dublin at St, 
Bride's, was the first in Ireland to pray pub- 
licly for the king. 
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Ie further celebrated the event by the 
ublication of his ‘‘'O ’Avriypiords, the Great 
Antichrist revealed’ (London, 1660, fol.), in 
which he triumphantly showed antichrist to 
no ‘ neither pope nor Turk,’ but the West- 
minster assembly of divines, whom he cha- 
racterised in the title as a ‘ collected pack or 
multitude of hypocritical, heretical, blasphe- 
mous, and most scandalous wicked men, that 
have fulfilled all the Bephenes of the Serip- 
ture, which have forespoken of the coming 
of the great Antichrist,’ 

On repairing to his diocese he found his 
pilace and cathedral in ruins, and was im- 
mediately involved in numerous lawsuits in 
his endeavours to recover the alienated lands 
of the see, in which he was generally unsuc- 
cessful. In 1664 he published ‘The Persecu- 
tion and Oppression of John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, and of Griffith Williams, that was 
called to the same Bishopric’ (London, 4to), 
an animated autobiography, to which he ap- 
pended a description of the distressed condi- 
tion of the clergy of his diocese, Some state- 
ments in the appendix drew down the censure 
of the upper house of convocation at Dublin 
and he was reduced to plead that thoy had 
inadvertently slipped in. Ie spent consider- 
able sums in reatoring his cathedral and re- 

airing the damage wrought by the rebels. 
Tor some years he held the prebandary of 
Mayne in his diocese 7 commendam, ex- 
changing it on 21 Feb. 1671-2 for the pre- 
centorship, which, however, he resigned on 
14 March. Rumours of his death were rife 
in 1671 (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1671, pp. 
881, 441), but he died on 29 March 1672, and 
was buried in his cathedral at Kilkenny, Tle 
left property to endow almshouses for eight 
poor widows to be erected in the a 
of the cathedral (dddit, MS. 28948, f. 118), 
and also bequeathed his lands in LlanHechid 
for the benefit of the poor (Rep. of foo 
Comm, xxviii, 475-6, 491). By his wife 
Anne he left issue. He was not always on 
good terms with hor, and in October 1635 
she brought o suit for alimony against himin 
the court of high commission, but the case 
terminated in 4 reconciliation (7%, 1685-6, 
pp. 88, 86). ; 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Williams was the author of; 1. ‘The De- 
lights of the Saints,’ London, 1622, 8yo. 
2. ‘Seven Golden Candlestickes, holding the 
Seven Greatest Lights of Ohristian Reli- 
pion,’ London, 1627, 4to, 8. ‘The True 
Church, shewed to all Men that desira to be 
Members of the Same,’ London, 1629, fol. 
4,'The Right Way to the Best Religion, 
London, 1686, fol, 5. ‘Seven ek 
necessary to be observed in these very 
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Days, to prevent the Seven Last Vials of 
God’s Wrath, that the Seven Angels are to 
pour down upon the Earth, London, 1661, 
fol. 6, ‘The Description and the Practica 
of the four most admurable Beasts explained 
in Four Sermons,’ London, 1668, 4to, 7,/A. 
True Relation of a Law Proceeding, betwitt 
.. « Griffith, lord bishop of Ossory, and Sir 
G. Ayskue,’ London, 1603, 4to, &. ‘ Several 
Sermons on Solemn Occasions and Treatises,’ 
London, 1665, dto, 9. ‘Four Treatises, 
Lundon, 1667, 4to. To him also has been 
ascribed ‘ An Examination of such Particu- 
lars in the Solemne League and Covenant as 
concern the Law; proving it to be destruc- 
tive of the Lawes of England, both Ancient 
and Moderne,’ Oxford, 1644, 4to, 
[Williams’s Works; Ware's Irish Bishops, ed. 
Harris, pp. 420-7; Wood’s Athen Oxon. ed, 
Bliss, 1ii, 952-6; Notes nnd Quories, Ist ser, x, 
262, 426, 6th ser. vi. 305; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1400-1714; Graves and Prim's Hist. and 
Antiq. of Kilkenny Cathedral, 1867, pp. 39, 43— 
45; Wynn's Wist. of Gwydir Family, 1878, p. 
97; Dwnn's Woraldic Visitations, p. 222; Mant’s 
Church of Ireland, 1840, i, 565, 598-8, 663-4; 
Walker's Sufforings of the Clergy, 1714, 11.2; 
Newcourt's Repert. Eccles. Londin. 1710, i, 804, 
626; Laud’s Works (Libr. of Anglo-Catholia 
Theol.), iv. 495.) 


WILLIAMS, GRIFFITH (1769-1888), 
Welsh bard, only son of William Williams 
and his wife Catherine, deupiee of Morgan 
Griffith, was born at Hafod Oleu in the 
Sm of Lian Beblig, Carnarvonshire, on 
2 Feb. 1769. Not long after his birth the 
ae moved to Liwyn Oelynx, Llan Baris; 
his father died soon afterwards, and when 
he had been o twelvemonth at school he 
was forced to seek employment as a farm 
hand, After serving in various farms at 
Anglesey he found work in 1790 at Lord 
Penrhyn’s quarry, and henceforward fol- 
lowed for thirty years the occupation of a 

uarrymen, holding subordinate offices as 
iis grew older. Ie married, on 21 June 1791, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ellis Jonas, and in o 
few years moved to her home at Brnich 
Talog, Lian Degai, where he spent the rest 
of his days. He died on 18 Sept, 1888, and 
was buried at Llan Degai. 

‘Gutyn Peris’ (such was his bardic title) 
won his first triumph as a bard in 1808, 
when the Gwyneddigion’ Societ awarded 
him their medal for his ode to the memory 
of Goronwy Owen [q.v.] In 1808 he com- 

ed for Lady Penrhyn a Welsh elegy upon 

foe husband; two years later he was the 

winner at St. Asaph eisteddfod of prizes for 

an ode on the royal jubiles and another to 

the memory of Queen Elizabeth. Some - his 
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oems were printed by Dafydd Ddu Eryri 
Fe Corph y Gaine? (1810), and in 1816 he 
published a volume of Welsh verse himself, 
entitled ‘Ffrwyth Awen,’ In 1811 he again 
won a prize for an ode to ‘Agriculture.’ 
During the rest of his life he was less suc- 
cessful; his ode on ‘Belshazzar's Feast’ 
was sacond at Denbigh in 1828, but was 
printed with the winner's in the ‘Transac- 
tions’ of the eisteddfod (Chester, 1880); nat 
Beaumaris also in 1882 he took the second 
place in the competition for the best ode on 
the ‘Wreck of the Rothesay Castle.’ His 
imowledge of the Welsh metres was thorough, 
‘but he had few of the gifts of a poet. 

[There is a full memoir, with a portrait, in 
the Gwladgarwr for 1839; letters which passed 
between the poet and his brother bards will be 
found in Adgof uwch Anghof, Fesygrom 16851] 


WILLIAMS, HELEN MARIA (1762- 
1827), authoress, daughter of Charles Wil- 
liams, an officer in the army, was born in 
London in 1762, While still a child, appa- 
rently on the death of her father, her family 
moved to Berwick-on-Iweed, ‘where her 
sole instruction was derived from a virtuous, 
amiable, and sensible mother’ (K1ppis). In 
1781 she came up to London, bringing with 
her ‘Edwin and Eltruda,’ a lerendary tale 
in verse, which Dr. Andrew a fe v} 
an old family friend, undertook to see 
sae the press, himself writing a short 
introduction. It was published in 1782, and 
‘was 60 far successful as to induce her to con- 
tinue a literary career. During the next few 
years she produced several poems, including 
‘An Ode on the Peace’ (1788) and ‘Pern 
(1781), which were published by subscrip- 
tion and brought in considerable profit. 
These, with other pieces, were included in 
her ‘Poems’ published in 1786 (2nd edit. 
1791), in which was also an epistle to Dr. 
John Moore (1729-1802) [q. vi expressing 
her gratitude for his friendship and his 
attention to her during a serious illness, 
She was at this time living ‘where Epping 
spreads a woody waste,’ at Grange Hill, 

ssex. In 1788 she went over to France on 
a, visit to her elder sistar, Cecilia, who mar- 
ried Athanase Coquerel, a protestant mini- 
ster; and from that time she for the most 
part resided there, intermittently at first, 
but afterwards continuously. She adopted 
with enthusiasm the principles and ideas of 
the revolution, and wrote of it with o fer- 
vour that amounted almost to frenzy. She 
became ine Vesa with many of the lend- 
ing Girondists, was on terms of intimacy 
with Madame Roland, wasthrowninto prison 
by Robespierre (from October 1793 she was 
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in the Luxembourg), and narrowly escaped 
the fate of so many of her friends, 

Both before her arrest and after her relenge 
she freely wrote her impressions of the events 
which she witnessed or heard of, impressions 
frequently formed on very imperfect, ona 
sided, and garbled information, tiavestieg 
by the enthusiasm of a clever, badly educated 
woman, and utiered with the cocksurenesy 
of ignorance. It was in the nature of things 
that such writings should make her many 
enemies ; and while some of these contented 
themselves with denouncing her works as un. 
scrupulous fabrications, thes attacked her 
reputation as ® woman, and accused her of 
carrying her love of liberty to a detestation 
of all constraint, legal or social, She was 
apparently living at Paris from 1794 to 1798 

ler the protection of John Hurford Stone 
[a- v.], who had deserted his own wife for 
er, Wolfe Tone met them walking through 
the Tuileries on 19 July 1796, and three days 
later dined with them. ‘Miss H. M, Wil 
liams,’ he wrote, ‘is Miss Jane Bull com. 
pletely ’ (Autodiogr. 1893, ii. 86-7). In spite 
of her ee with Stone, and of, it is said, 
another with Captain Imlay, Miss Williams 
retained, with her religious sentiment, her 
association with the protestant set of her 
sister's family ; and the tradition of hor which 
remained to the younger members of it wag 
as of one to admire and love. And in fact 
her writings are very much what might he 
ted from a warm-hearted and ignorant 
woman. The honesty with which she wrote 
carried conviction to many of her readers; 
and there can be little doubt that her works 
were the source of many erroneous opinions 
as to facts, which have been largely accepted 
as matters of history, instead of—as they 
really were, in their origin—the wilful mis- 
re tations of interested parties. 

In 1817 she and Stone took out letters of 
naturalisation in France, it baing then off- 
cially (but erroneously) noted that she was 
born in London in 1769, a date contrary to 
all availableevidence, and shown to be absurd 
by the publication of ‘ Edwin and Eltruda’ 
in 1782, During her later years she resided 
much at Amsterdam with her nephew, Atha- 
nase Laurent Charles Ooquerel, pastor there 
of a congregation of French protestants, She 
died in Paris on 15 Dec. 1827, and was buried 
beside Stone in Pére-Lachaise. Her por- 
trait was painted by Ozias Humphry; another 
‘was engraved by R. Scott in 1786 (Brom- 
Ley, p. 447). A lithographed portrait is 
said (Gent. Mag, 1828, i. 873) to have been 
published shortly before her death. Twa 
smaller ones of an earlier date are in ths 
British Museum (print-room), 
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Besides her collected poems and several 
occasional pieces in verse, Miss Williams 
wrote ‘Julia, a novel’ (1790, 2 vols, 12mo), 
and the story, said to be from life, of 
‘Perourou, the Bellows-mender ’ Ge 
now best known in its adaptation for the 
stage as ‘The Lady of Lyons’ by the first 
Lord Lytton. She was on terms of close 
friendship with Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, of 
whose ‘Paul et Virginie’ she issued a ver- 
sion in 1795 (numerous editions); and she 
translated other works, including the ‘Tra- 
yels’ of Von ILumboldt and one of the tales of 
J. de Maistre. But it was by her political 
writings that she was best known, and these, 
even now, are worth reading, not as history 
of events, but of one, and that an important, 
hase of opinion and thought, ‘They are: 
1. ‘Letters written in France in the Sum- 
mer of 1790,’ 1790, 12mo. 2, ‘Letters con- 
taining a Sketch of the Politics of France 
from the 8lat of May 1798 till the 28th of 
July 1794,’ 1795, 2 vols, 12mo0. 8, ‘Letters 
from France containing many New Anec- 
dotes relative to the French Reyolution and 
the present State of French Manners,'1792-6, 
dyols.12mo. 4. ‘A Tour in Switzerland, 
ora View of the present State of the Go- 
yernments and Manners of those Cantons, 
with comparative Sketches of the present 
Stato of Paris,’ 1798, 2 yols.8vo, 5. ‘Sketches 
of the State of Manners and Opinions in the 
French Republic towards the close of the 
Kighteenth Oentury,’ 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. Tt 
is in this work that she has given « history 
of the revolution and counter-revolution at 
Naples in 1799, and a criticism on the con- 
duet of Nelson, based on her history, which 
is distinctly false in every detail (a copy in 
the British Museum, Addit, MS. 8£891, is 
enriched with several autograph notes by 
Nelson). 6. ‘The Political and Confidential 
Oorrespondence of Louis XVI,’ 1808, 3 vols, 
8v0, This called forth ‘A Refutation of the 
Libel on the Memory of the late King of 
France, published by Helen Maria Williams 
under the title of “ Political and Confiden- 
tial Correspondence of Louis XVI,” by A. F. 
Bertrand de Moleville; translated from the 
original manuscript by R. O. Dallas,’ 1804, 
8yo, in which not only the work thus 
specifically named, but all Miss Williams's 
eatlier works are severely condemned ; she 
herself is referred to as ‘a woman whose lips 
and pen distil venom ;’ ‘ whose wretched pen 
hos been long accumulating on itself di 
grace after disgrace hy writings of a similar 
neture’—similar, that is, to the present 
‘acandalous production.’ 7. ‘A Narrative of 
the Events which have taken place in France 
from the landing of Napoleon Bonaparte on 
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the let of March 1815 to the Restoration of 
Louis XVII,’ 1816, 8yo, 8, ‘Letters on 
the Events which have passed in France 
since the Restoration in 1815, 1819, 8vo. 
(Gent. Mag. 1828, i. 373, 386; Michand’s 
Biogr. Universelle; Alger's Englishmen in the 
French Resolution; Julian's Hymnology: 0. A. 
soneers Souvenirs de la Révolution, traduits 
de l’Anglais de H. M. W., with an introduction; 
works named in text,] aK. L. 
WILLIAMS, HENRY (1792-1867), 
missionary, born at Nottingham on 11 Feb. 
1792, was the third son of Thomas Williams 
(1754~180£) of Plumptre Hall, Nottingham, 
iy his wife Mar eee) sister of John 
arsh of St. Thomes’s, Salisbury, On 
10 Bay 1808 he entered the navy as mid- 
shipman, following the profession of his 
grandfather and three maternal uncles, He 
served under Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke 
[a y.], afriend of the family, in the Bar- 
eur and Clnistian VII, under Captain 
Lindsay in the Maida, under Captain Losac 
in the Galatea, under Captain De Repo in 
the Race ILorse, under Captain Nash in the 
Saturn, under Captain (afterwards Admiral 
ea) Henry Hope qr in the Endymion, 
under Captain Walpole in the Thames. 
At Copenhagen in 1807 he served both 
afloat and ashore, working at the land bat- 
teries, and was told off on a forlorn hope on 
tho eve of the capitulation. On 18 Feb, 
1810 he took part in the attack made by the 
boats of the Ohristian VII on nino French 
gunboats in the Basque Roads. In the 
Galatea he was present in on engagement off 
Tamatave on 20 May 1811, between three 
English frigates under Captain (Sir) Oharles 
Marsh Schomberg (q. v.] and three French 
vessels of superior force, receiving a wound 
from which he never completely recovered. 
For this service he subsequently obtained a 
war medal. He saw further service at the 
Cape, the Mauritius, Madras, and Calcutta, 
He took part inthe last naval engagement of 
the war-—that between the Endymion and 
the United States frigate President. He 
was placed on board the President with a 
prize crew, and may eet in a gale 
while carrying her to Bermuda. His peril 
gaverise to serious reflections, ond eventually 
changed the course of his life, He was re- 
tired on half-pay with the rank of lieutenant 
on 80 Aug. 1816, and in 1827 was removed 
from the list by an admiralty order striking 
off retired officers who had taken holy ordera, 
In 1818 Williams married and took up 
his abode at Cheltenham, whence in 1820 he 
removed to Balden, and in September 1821 to 
Hampstead, in order to remain near his 
brother-in-law, Edward Garrard Marsh 
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(afterwards canon of Southwell), by whose 
advice he was preparing for ordination. He 
intended to serve in the mission field, and was 
especially attracted to New Zealand. He 
was ordained deacon on 2 June 1822 by the 
bishop of London, and priest on 16 June by 
the Inshop of Lincoln. He sailed for New 
Zealand in the Lord Sidmouth with his wife 
and children on 7 Aug., reaching Hobat 
on 10 Feb, 1828, Aftersome delay at Sydney 
Williams and Marsden reached the Hay of 
Islands on8 Aug. Finding that his intended 
station, Whangaroa, had been occupied by a 
Wesleyan missionary named Leigh, Wil- 
iams proceeded to Paihia, a few miles further 
up the harbour, ‘There he laboured for over 
forty years. 

The Church Missionary Boney already had 
a mission there [see Marspnn, Savxy], but 
it had encountered numerous difficulties both 
from the savage nature of the Maoris and 
from the faithlessness of their own agents. 
It had hitherto acted on the supposition that 
tho way for Christianity must be prepared by 
the attainment of & measure of civilisation, 
but after the advent of Williams religious 
teaching was regarded as preliminary to other 
instruction. Baring the first part of his 
sojourn Williams was protected by the great 
chief Hongi, who, however, remained a 
heathen, In 1826 he was joined by his 
brother William, and early in March 1828 
the chief Hongi died, Even during his life- 
time the missionaries hed undergone cease- 
less trials and alarms, but after his death 
matters became so much worse that they sent 
to Sydney all the books and stores that could 
be spared, expecting every day to be robbed of 
their possessions and perhaps put to death. 
An intrepid act of Williams’s improved their 
position. Hearing that two of the leading 
tribes were prepared for war, he hastened to 
the place where they were encamped, and on 
24 March succeeded in making peace. His 
achievement made a deep impression on the 
Maoris, and the treaty, which was called the 
peace of Hokianga, was long remembered in 
their annals, After this time the mission 
made good progress ; many converts were re- 
ceived, and the cruelty of the native customs 
remarkably softened. The station was rein- 
forced by fresh missionaries, and in 18868, II. 
Ford, the first medical missionary, arrived. 
The mission was extended to the Hot Lakes 
district, the Waikato River, and the Bay of 
Plenty, and later, in 1830, to the east coast 
and to Otaki in the south, In 1885 Darwin 
visited the station during his voyage of the 
Beagle and expressed in his ‘Journal’ high 
admiration for the missionaries and their 
work, In 1841 George Augustus Selwyn 
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(1809-1878) [q. v.] was appointed first bishop 
of New Zealand, astep strongly urged by the 
brothers Willems, and in 1844 he appointed 
Henry Williams archdeacon of Waimate, 
In the meantime New Zealand had be 
come a British possession, The treaty of 
‘Waitangi, concluded on 6 Feb. 1840, which 
established the queen’s supremacy, was only 
signed by the Maori chiefs at Williams) 
earnest instance, They were reluctant to 
surrender their independence and wer, 
stimulated to resist by the Roman catholg 
bishop Pompallier. Williams viewed with 
considerable apprehension the establishment 
of o protectorate, but he realised clearly the 
imminent danger of annexation by France, 
More than four hundred similar treaties werg 
signed in the next three months largely 
through the instrumentality of Williams, who 
travelled throughout the country interview- 
ing the tribes. In the result, however, tho 
missionaries were confronted with anew class 
of difficulties arising from the rapid influs of 
colonists, and from the unscrupulous dealings 
of some of the immigranta with the natives, 
The increasing friction led finally to the 
outbreak of Heke's war in 1845, and Wil 
liams found his position very difficult. Re. 
fusing to abandon his native converts, he was 
called a traitor to his face by a British officer 
and incurred much ill-will ond ow: The 


common sentiment was not shared, however, 
by the governor, Robert Fitzroy [q. vs 
who spoke of him as ‘the tried, the proved, 


the loyal, and the indefatigable,’ His m- 
fluence was constantly used to rostore tran- 
quillity and to restrain the Maori chiefs, who 
at one time had the white settlements al- 
most at their mercy. Tis persuasions alone 
prevented the whole Maori nation from en- 
gaging in the war. When tho natives 
stormed Kororareka in March 1846, Williams 
brought off the wounded captain of the 
Iazard, Commander Robertson, to his ship 
at the risk of his own life. These services, 
however, received no immediate recognition. 
After the conclusion of peace Fitzroy was 
superseded Py (Sir) George Grey, who at 
first showed himself extremely hostile. In 
June 1846 in a secret despatch to Gladstone, 
then colonial secretary, he accused the mis- 
sionaries, and especially Williams, of being 
the real cause of the recent conflict. 

This was, however, only the prelude to a 
more serious controversy in connection with 
the acquisition of land. New Zealand being 
a country with a climate suited for Euro- 

8, many of the missionaries’ descendants 
ecame farmers, and acquired land before 
the annoxation of the colony to the crown 
in 1840. In 1848 their claims were deter- 
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mined and sanctioned by a court of land 
claims instituted by Fitzroy. Grey, how- 
ever, in hus secret despatch, unwarrantably 
stated that those acquisitions had been un- 
justly made, and would require to be en- 
breed by troops. In reality o relatively high 
price had been paid, the native method of 
transfer had been carefully followed, and the 
settlers were in peacenble possession, “Wil- 
lems indignantly demanded an inquiry into 
Grey’s charges, which was refused, ant Sel- 
wyn, who was opposed to the acquisition of 
property, directed that the title-deeds should 
be surrendered unconditionally, Williams 
refused to obey until Grey’s charges had been 
examined, fearing that compliance would be 
regarded a8 an acknowledgment of previous 
misconduct, TheChurch Missionary Society 
in consequence reluctantly severed their con- 
nection with him on 20 Nov.18 £9, His brother 
William, however, visited England in 185], 
and convinced the committee that they bad 
heen misled in their action, ond they passed 
a resolution in May entirely exonerating the 
missionaries from Grey’s charges, ‘They, 
however, considered that Williams had done 
wrong’ in refusing obedience, and declined 
to rescind their resolution in regard to him. 
They were beset from all sides with appeals 
on his behalf, and on 18 July 1854 he was 
reinstated at the personal request of Selwyn 
and of Sir George Grey, who by that time 
had Jarely modified his previous opinions. 

The aig years of “Williams's life were 
somewhat saddened by the declension of the 
Maori church from its first fervour, and by the 
bitter warfare between the settlers and the 
natives. During the war which broke out 
in 1860 he lived quictly at Pakeraka with 
some of his depoetstlanis) using his influence 
to preserve the neighbouring tribes in loy~ 
alty, As the infirmities of sage grew upon 
him he performed his journeys by sea in a 
small vessel named the Rainbow, to avoid 
the fatigue of land travelling. He died at 
Pakarake on 16 July 1867, leaving a high re- 
putation for Christian zeal. Hig influence 
with the Maoris was very great, and was due 
to his upright character and to his perfect 
comprehension of native ceremonies and cus- 
toms. In 1876the Maori community erected 
a great stone cross to his memory in the 
churchyard at Paihia, the scene of his longest 
labours, It was unveiled by William Gar- 
den Cowie, bishop of Auckland, on 11 Jan. 
On 20 Jan. 1818 Williams married Marianne 
(@. 16 Dec. 1879), daughter of Wright Cold- 
ham ofNottingham, By her he had six sons 
and four daughters. 

Tlis younger brother, WInt1am WILLIAMS 
(1800-1879), first bishop of Waiapu, born in 
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1800, matriculated from Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, on 2 Juns 1821, craduating B.A. in 
1825, and receiving the degiee of D,0.L, on 
3 July 1851. He was ordained by the 
bishop of London in 1821, and, after spend- 
ing some time walling the hospitals to gain 
medical Imowledge tor missionary purposes, 
he proceeded to New Zealand m 1826. Ho 
was appomted archdeacon of Waipu by 
Selwyn m 1813, and waa soiedornien first 
bishop of Waiapu in 1850. Between 1838 
and 1848 he assisted in the revision of the 
Maori translation of the Bible and piayer- 
book. He died at Napier in 1876. He 
married Jane Nelson, by whom he had three 
sons, The eldest, William Leonard, is now 
bishop of Waiapu. Willam Williams was 
the author of: 1. * A Dictionary of tha New . 
Zenlond Language and a Concise Grammar,’ 
Paihia, 1844, 8vo; 4th ed. Auckland, 1802, 
8vo, 2 ‘Christianity among the New 
Zealanders,’ London, 1867, 8yo. 

(Life of Henry Wilhams by his gov-in-law, 
Hugh Carleton, 1877; Stock’s History of the 
Church Missionary Soc. 1899 , Burke’, Colonial 
Gontry, 1895, p. 283, corrigenda p, xxii ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Rusden's Hist. of 
Now Zenland, 1895, vol. 1. passim; Sherrin and 
Wallace's Early Hist. of New Zealand, 1808, 
passim; Garnett’s Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
1898, pp. 212, 275; Three Letters by Witham 
Williams) addressed to the Eurl of Chichester 
relative to tho charges brought against the New 
Zealand mission, 1845 ; Darwin's Journal during 
the Voya a of the Bengle, 1890, pp 609-16; 
Ourteis’s Bishop Selwyn, 1889; Miss Tucker's 
Southern Cross and Southern Crown, 18565 ; Lady 
Martin’s Our Maoria, 1884, BP. 86-44; Jacobs's 
Church Hist. of New Zealand (Colonial Church 
Histories), 1887; Taylor's Past and Present of 
New Zealand, 1868; Taylox's New Zealand and 
its Inhabitants, 1870, pp. 698-6.} E10. 

WILLIAMS, HUGH WILLIAM (1778- 
1829), landscape-painter, the only child of 
oho ‘Williams by his wife, a daughter of 
Colonel Lewis, deputy-governor of Gibral- 
tar, was boro in 1778 on board his father’s 
ship sens a yoyage to the West Indies, 
Losing both parents at an early age, he was 
brought up by his maternal prandmother 
and second husband, Louis Ruffini, a 
member of an old Turin family, at Oraigside 
House, Edinburgh. His grandfather, dis- 
covering his talent, encouraged him to be- 
come a painter. For some years he painted 
highland landscape, and in 1811-12 he pub- 
lished six large engravings of scenes in the 
north, while many of his early pe eiiel 
drawings appeared inthe’ Scots Magazine ;! 
but an extended tour in Italy and Greece, 
from which he returned in 1818, gave his 
work its particular character, and earned him 
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the name, ‘Grecian Williams,’ by which he 
is familiarly known, An account of his 
travels, in two octavo volumes, appeared in 
1820. Written in the form of letters, and 
dedicated to John Thomson (1778-1840) 
f qd of Duddingaston, the avowed intention 
of the work was not to enter into disquisi- 
tions upon archmology and history, but to 
describe the countries, scenery, and peoples 
as they appeared to him. The illustrations 
were engraved by Lizars from drawings by 
the author. In 1822 Williems held an ex- 
hibition of watercolours, also the result of 
his tour, which attracted much attention 
and was greatly applauded by the critics 
of the day. Depicting as they did the splen- 
did ruins and famous scenes of Greek his- 
tory, they fell in with the taste of the time, 
and the catalogue teems with quotations 
from the classics and the great English 

oets, Between 1827 and 1829 his ‘ Select 

jews in Greece’ appeared in numbers, 
cach containing six pletes, Although he 
painted a few oil pictures, his principsl and 
more characteristic work was executed in 
watercolour, which he handled in broad 
washes of transparent colour over a care- 
folly drawn pencil design. In the National 
Gallery of Scotland he is represented by be~ 
tween twenty and thirty typical examples, 
and in the historical collection at South Ken- 
sington by five drawings, three of which are 
dated before 1807, and represent his earlier 
style, Williams was an original member of 
the Associated Artistsin Watercolour (1808), 
and an associate of the Royal Institution, 
Edinburgh; but towards the end of his life 
he took a great interest in the proposed 
amalgamation of the Scottish Academy and 
the artist associates of the institution, an 
arrangement which was completed a month 
after hie death, 

Shortly after bis return from the East he 
married Miss Miller of Garnock, a wealthy 
lady of good family, and moved in the best 
Edinburgh cociety, where he was exceedingly 
popular. Professor Wilson in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian’ makes the ‘Shepherd’ say of 
Williams: ‘As for the man himsel’, I like to 
look on him, for he's gotten a gran’ bald 
Beige head, the face o’ him 's at 
ance good-natured and intelligent; and a’ a’ 
the painters I ken, his mainners seems to ba 
the maist the mainners o’ a gentleman and 
oman o’ the world;’ and Lord Cockburn 
speaks of him as warm-hearted and honour- 
able, of singular modesty and almost feminine 
gentleness. He died on 23 June 1829, 

A F rtreit of Williams by W. J. Thomson, 
R.8.A., was engraved by C. Thomson and 
published in 1827, and that by Sir Henry 
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er Cen are, 
Raeburn is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

[Private information; Edinburgh Ann 
Register, 1816; Lockhart’s Peter's Tate 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1822; Noctes Ambro. 
siang, 1827; Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 1854. 
Henley's A Canary of Artists, Glasgow, 1989. 
Redgrave's and Eryan’s Dictionaries; Cats, 
logues Edinburgh Exhibitions, 1808-16, Scottish 
National Gallery, South Kensington Museum,] 
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WILLIAMS, ISAAC (1802-1865), poet 
and theologian, third son, with three brot ars, 
of Isaac Lloyd Williams (1771-1826), chan. 
cery barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, who married 
Anne, elder daughter and coheiresg of 
Matthew Davies of Cwmcynfelyn, near 
Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, was born thers 
on 12 Dec, 1802. The family lived in 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, and Wuliams's early years wers 
spent under the instruction of the Rey, 
Mr, Polehampton of Eton and King’s Col- 
lege. ‘When Polehampton moved to Wor- 

Hesdon in Surrey his pupils followed him, 
From 1817 Williams was at Herrow, where 
he became conspicuous for his skill in Latin 
verse, and on 7 June 1821 he matriculated 
from say College, Oxford, From 8 June 
1822 to 1881 he held » scholarship on that 
foundation, but from the first he lived much 
among the men at Oriel es: In thesum- 
mer of 1822 he was introduced to John Keble 
at Aberystwith, but this acquaintanceship did 
not ripen into a close intimacy until after 
‘Willisms had gained in 1828, with a poem 
of ‘much originality and power,’ the chan- 
cellor's prize for Latin verse, the subject 

ing ‘Ars Geologica.’ In that year and in 
1824 he went to read with Keble at South- 
rop, near Fairford, and among his companions 
were Richard Hurrell Froude and Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce. He accompanied Froude 
to his father’s rectory at Dartington, near 
Totnes, Devonshire, in 1825, and made the 
uaintance of the family of Ohampernowna 
of Dartington House. The brothers John 
and Thomas Keble exercised great influence 
over him, and their intercourse shaped his 
after-life, 

Williams, in the hope of getting a ‘ double 
first,’ read very hard in classics and mathe- 
matics, Iebouring severely over the latter, 
A serious illness threatened his life, and, as 
his studies were peremptorily stopped by 
Dr. Abernethy, he was obliged to content 
himeelf with a pass-degrea, He graduated 
B.A. on 26 May 1826, and proceeded M.A, 
in 1881 and B.D. in 1830. In December 
1829 he was ordained secon Christopher 
Bethel (q. v.], then bishop of Gloucester, hig 
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curacy being that of Windrush-cum-Sher- 
bome, within driving distance of Bisley and 
Fairford in Gloucestershire, There he abode 
for two years intent on the study of Hebrew 
and the writing of English poetry. 

* On 80 May 1831 Williams obtained o 
fellowship at Trinity College, took priest's 
orders, and went into residence as tutor in 
1882, He was made dean of the college in 
18838, and philosophy lecturer in 1832, From 
1834 to 1840 he was rhetoric lecturer, and 
vice-president in 1841 and 1842, when he 
ceased tobe tutor and left Oxford. William 
John Copeland [q. v.] came to dwell there in 
1852, and the two tutors became the closest 
ofallies. They were soon reckoned among the 
leading tractarions at Oxford, and sesoug 
their influence the churchmanship of t 
college became of a‘ much more Anglican 
type.’ Roundell Palmer won an open scho- 
larship at the college in 1880, and descrip- 
tions of the scholars and tutors from that 
year to 1843 are given by him (Memorials, 
i 114) and by Prebendary Frederick Mey- 
rick (* Narrative’ in Tlort's Memorials of 
W.2. Marriott), In Williams, says Palmer, 
there was a deficiency of the strong and 
manly qualities requisite for a tutor, but he 
possessed many acquirements and an intense 
yein of morality, His ‘shy but warm tem- 
perament’ was allied with ‘great modesty 
and humility.’ James Pycroft styles him as 
atutor ‘too good for this world. His rule 
was too strict and his standard too high to 
work with’ (College Memories, ap.; BLaxi- 
sr10N, Trinity College, Oxford, p. 221). This 
was true of the mass of the undergraduates 
at Trinity during these years; but the col- 
lege undoubtedly numbered a distinguished 
i of scholars who were much benetited by 
his training and example, 

Soon after his settlement at Trinity Col- 
lege Williams became curate to John Henry 
Newman at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and at a 
later date he was in charge of the church at 
Littlemore. About 1833 he began together 
with Froude and Keble, who were afterwards 
joined by Newman, to send verses to the 
‘British Magazine.’ These were published 
in a collected form under the title of ‘ Lyra 
Apostolica’’ at Derby in 1836, and passed 
through numerous editions, the poems of 
Williams being distinguished by the Greek 
letter ¢. His contributions to the magazine 
included, from 1888 to 1887, translations 
from the Parisian breviary, which had great 
influence over many writers of hymns, espe- 
cially Chandlerand Neale, About this time 
he wrote some reviews for the ‘ British 
Critic,’ 

Williams was the author, in the ‘Tracts 
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for the Times,’ of the celebrated tract No. 80, 
on ‘Reserve in communicating Religious 
Knowledge,’ which excited, through the title 
rather than through the substance of the 
tract, so much irritation and alarm. He was 
thesimplest of men, ‘retiring and modest even 
toa fault,’ and never anticipated the wide- 
res terror caused by the word ‘reserve’ 
(MozzEy, Reminiscences, i. 480-8), Tracts 
numbered 86, on the ‘ Prayer Book,’ and 87, 
in explanation of that on reserve, were also 
by him, These papers on ‘Reserve’ drew 
forth much censure from the pulpit and the 
press, but his sole reply to hostile criticism 
was in ‘A Few Remarks on the Charge’ of 
Bishop Monk, whose conduct in condemning 
the tract without adequate examination of 
its arguments had raised in the minds of 
Williams and his friends considerable in- 


ignation. 
oe intimate association with the tracta- 
rians brought forth fruit in the election for 
the professorship of poetry at Oxford in 
1841-2. Keble was retiring from the post, 
and Williams, alreadyrecognised asa genuine 
poet was generally considered his successor. 
ames Garbett [q. v.],@ man of distinction 
at the university but a student guiltless of 
poetry, was nominated in opposition. Pre- 
ations for » fight were made, Roundell 
ulmer becoming secretary to the London 
commilice for Williams, and having a con- 
troversy in the ‘Times’ with Lord Ashley 
(afterwards Lord Shaftesbury) over the con- 
test (SrizoRNz, Memorials, 1.3839-45), The 
prospects of Williams seemed bright when 
Pusey ore greater opposition from the 
evangelical party by an injudicious circular 
complaining of his friend being tine for 
his church principles. Bagot, the bishop of 
Oxford, ond Gladstone were for the re- 
tirement of both candidates; Newman, 
though ‘always against the standing’ of 
Williams, thought that he ought not to give 
it up lightly. Williams decided to with- 
drat, but meantime an agreement was made 
for an informal comparison of voles, when it 
appeared that Garbett had 02) and Williams 
628 supporters, This was the first defeat of 
the tractarians as a party (CuuRcH, Oxford 
Movement, pp, 271-6; Nuwnan, Letters, ii. 
854-84), Williams, much wounded in spirit 
by the defection of some of his friends, 
withdrew from Oxford and from public life, 
From the Michaelmas term of 1842 he was 
succeeded at Trinity College as classical 
tutor by Arthur West Hadden [g.v.] New- 
man. in 18-10 had dedicated to Williams the 
‘Church of the Fathers.’ 
Williams married at Bisley, on 22 June 
1842, Caroline, third daughter of the late 
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Arthur Champernowne of Dartington House, 
and settled in Dartington ascurate to Thomas 
Keble. There he remained until 1848, when 
he removed to Stinchcombe, near Dursley, 
the parish of his brother-in-law, Sir George 
Prevost [q.v-] A house was built for him 
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7 —_—_——— 
edit. 1849. 8 ‘The Christian Scholar! 
(anon.), 1849. 9, ‘The Seven Days, or the 
Old and New Crention’ (anon.), 1860, 
10. ‘The Christian Seasons’ (anon,), 1854 
dedicated to his sister. , 

After the death of Williams there wag 


near the vicarage, and he rendered the cleri- | published in 1809-70, in eight volume, his 
cal assistance in the parish that his health | 11. ‘ Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 
permitted, His college friend, E, A. Free-| Narrative.’ These had previously appeared ag 
man, went that same year (1848) to live near | (i.) ‘Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gog. 
Stinchcombe. In January 1816 Williams | pels,’ 1842; (ii.) ‘Harmony of the Four Evan. 
hovered between life and death, when Pusey | gelists, 1850; (iii.) ‘Our Lord’s Nativity’ 
and Manning went, os they thought, to see| 1844; oe ‘Our Lord's Ministry: Second 
him for the last time. After this illness he| Year,’ 1848 ; v ‘Our Lord’s ey 
spent his life in strict retirement, educating, Third Year,’ 1840; (vi.) ‘ The Holy Week! 
his sons and writing poetry, sermons, and{ 1813; (vii.) ‘Our Lord’s Passion,” 1841 (a 


other works. Newman paid hm a farewell 
visitat Easter 1865. Ho died at Stinchcombe 
on 1 Muy 1865, and was buried in its church- 
yard, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. A stained-glass window was 


ylaced by subscription, as 4 momorial of him, | p 


mTrinity College chapel. A portrait, painted 
e. 1850 by W. H. Oubley of Newark, hangs 
in the hall, Ilis widow died at Ashleworth 
rectory on 1 Feb, 1886. He left six sons 
and one daughter (@. 1871). 

The poems of Williams include; 1. ‘The 
Cathedral’ (anon.), 1888; 8th edit. 1859; 
republished, with the Rey. William Benham 
as editor, in 1889, Some part of it had ap- 
peared in the ‘British Magazine” It was 
written as a description of ‘the catholic 
and apostolic church in England,’ connecting 
the whole Gothic structure with the various 
points of religious doctrine. 2. ‘ Thoughts 
in Past Years’ (anon.), 1888; 6th edit. 
1862, The original edition was the work of 
the previous twelve years. The issue in 
1852 was augmented by a section entitled 
‘The Side of the Till,’ ie, Stinchcombe 
Hill, as well as by his school exercises, the 
‘ Ars Geologica,’ and the translations from 
the Greek and Latin hymns. 3, ‘Hymns 
transluted from the Parisian Breviary’ 
(anon.), 1839; another edit, 1874. They led 
the Rey. John Chandler to produce his 
‘Hymns of the Primitive Church,’ A se- 
lection from them, entitled ‘ Ancient ymns 
for Children,’ appeared in 1842, with preface 
signed ‘I. W.’ 4. ‘The Baptistery, or the 
Way of Eternal Life ’ (anon.), 1842; pt. iv. 
1844; 6th edit. 1863, This volume at- 
tacked the church of Rome, and provoked 
slight differences of opinion with Navas 
(cf, Moziey, Reminiscences, i, 250). 5.‘Hymns 
on the Catechism,’ 1848. 6. ‘Sacred Versea, 
with Pictures,’ 2 parts, 1845. 7,‘ The Altar, 
with numerous illustrations (anon.), 1847 
Said to have been suppressed on account of 
theimperfections of the illustrations ; another 


selection from the last two appeared in 1863 
as ‘Daily Events of the Holy Week’); 
(viii.) ‘Our Lord’s Resurrection,’ 1845, 

His other writings in prose included: 
12. ‘Some Meditations ant Prayers to ex- 
lain the Pictures by Boetius a Bolswert in 
“ The Way of Eternal Life,”’ 1844. 18, ‘The 
Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflections’ 
1852 (mew ed. 1873), 14. ‘Sermons on 
the Epistle and Gospel for each Sunda 
and for some of the Chief Festivals, 1853, 
2 vols. Uniform with it was 16. ‘Sermona 
on the Epistle and Gospel for tho Saint, 
Days and other Holy Days,’ 1865; new 
editions for whole series, 1876 and 1880, 
16. ‘Sermons on the [Mole] Characters of 
the Old Testamont,’ 1866; new editions 
1869 and 1879. 17. ‘Female Characters of 
Holy Scripture,’ 1859; new edit. 1684, 
18. ‘Beginning of the Book of Genesis,’1861, 
19. ‘The Psalms interpreted of Christ,’ yol, 
i, 1864, left unfinished. 20, ‘ Plain Sermons 
on the Catechism,’ 1851 and 1882, 2 vols, 

Williams started, with the hope of ‘ sooth- 
ing the alarms of many’ over the designs of 
the tractarians, a series in ten volumes of 
‘Plain Sermons by Contributors to the 
Tracts for the Times,’ 1889-48, Copeland 
being his joint editor. His own contribu- 
tions are indicated by the letter ‘B’in 4 
table at the ond of volume x., and from this 
series were published in 1851 and 1882 his 
‘ Ploin Sermons on the Catechism. He also 
wrote ‘A Short Memoir of the Rev, R. A, 
Suckling’ (1852 and 1863), and adited 
Suckling’s ‘Sermons, Plain and Practical’ 
(1853). A volume of ‘Selections’ from his 
writings came out in 1890, and » second 
edition of his ‘Autobiography,’ e simple, 
unaffected narrative, commenced on 10 Dee. 
1851, was called for within a few weeks of 
its first publication in 1892. 

The name of Williams will always be in- 
cluded ‘among the soundest, the most lov- 
ing, and the most thoughtful of the devo- 
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tional writers’ in the church of England 
‘A. W. Haddan in the Guardian, 20 May 
Cie, aud Zladdan’s Remaine, pp. 527-8). 
He was endowed with a true poetic gift, 
though his lines were sometimes lacking in 
yigour of expression. They were composed 
in a lower and sadder key’ than the ‘ Chris- 
tian Year’ of Keble, but were full of sweet- 
ness and earnesiness, Several of his hymns 
are in the volume of ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ and six of them are said to be in 
common use, 

[Autobiography, ed. Sir G, Prevost, 1892; 
Churchman’s Family Mag. July 1865, pp. 69-63 ; 
Church Quarterly Review, xxiv, 332-48 ; Dean 
Church in Iinddan’s Remains, p. xvi; Church's 
Oxford Movement, pp. 57-69; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. ; J, H. Overton m Julian's Hymnology, pp. 
1989-4; Gent. Mag. 1828 i. 267, 1863 1. 830, 
1842 ii, 811; Guardian, 10 May 1865 p. 462, 
17 May pp. 600, 608, 504; Welch's TOW 
School, p. 60; Newman's Lettors, i. 271, 411, 
460, ii, 63, 75, 84; Miller's Singers of the 
Church, pp. 474-5; Stephens’s E, A. Freeman, 
i,43-50; Halkett and Laing’s Anon. Literature, 
i. 71; Pyeroft’s Oxford Memories; information 
from the Rey, H. E. D. Blakiston of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and from the Rev, G, A. Wil- 
linms of Hilleote, Dorking. ] W. P.O, 


WILLIAMS, JANE (1806-1885), Welsh 
historian and miscellaneous writer, generally 
known es § Yegafell,’ was the daughter of 
David and Eleanor Williams of Riley Street, 
Chelsea, where she was bornon 1 Feb. 1806. 
Her father, who held an Sepa in the 
navy Office, was descended from Henry Wil- 
liams Vos P-1684) of Ysgafell, near New- 
town, Lone ate econvert and friend 
of Vavasor Powell [q.v.}, with whom in 1654 
he, Richard Baxter, and others, signod a re- 
monstrance on behalf of the nonconformists 
of the Welsh borders against Oliver Crom- 
well’s assumption of supreme power. After 
the Restoration Williams suffered much per- 
secution, and his name is still traditionally 
associated in Montgomeryshire with a mira- 
culous crop of many-cared wheat, which was 
regarded os a special blessing bestowed on 
him (Warns, Mont, Worthies, pp.810-12). 

Owing to her weak health, Miss Williams 
spent the first half of her life at Neuadd 
Felen, near Talgarth, Breconshire, where 
she acquired a Imowledge of the language 
and a taste for the literature of Wales. 
Here she also made the acquaintance of Lady 
Lianover, who introduced her to many lite~ 
ay friends, F'rom 1866 onward she lived 
in London, first at 9 Hans Place, and after~ 
wards at 80 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, where 
she died on 16 March 1885, and wag buried 
in Brompton cemetery. 
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She was the author of the following works, 
the later of which show much literary skill, 
and are written in a clear and vigorous 
style: 1. ‘Miscellaneous Poems,’ privately 
Eee at Brecknock, 1824, 12mo, 2, ‘Twenty 

Essays on the Practical Improvement of 
God's Providential Dispensutions, as Means 
to the Moral Discipline to the Christian,’ 
London, 1888, 8. ‘Artegall; or, Remarks 
on the Reports of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into the State of Education in Wales, 
two editions, Llandovery and London, 1848, 
8vo, 4, ‘Cambrian Tales,’ aseries of Welsh 
sketches with numerous original poems inter- 
spersed, first published in Ainsworth’s 
‘Magazine’ for 1849-50, and reprinted in 
1862 under the title ‘Celtic Fables, Fairy 
Tales and Legends. 6. ‘The Literary Re- 
mains of the Rev. Thomas Price (1787- 
1848) [q. v.], with a Memoir of his Lafe,’ 
Llandovery, 1864-5,2 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Origin, Tse, and Progress of the Paper 
People; for my Little Friends,’ with eight 
coloured illustrations by Lady Llanoyer, 
London, 1866, 8vo. 7. ‘The Autobiography 
of Elizabeth Davis, o Balaclave Nurse,’ Lon- 
don, 1867, 2 vols. 8vo, 8 ‘The Literary 
‘Women of England’ (down to 1850), Lon- 
don, 1861, 8v0. 9. ‘A History of Wales 
derived from Authentic Sources, London, 
1869, 8vo. This work, the result of much 
research, not always, perhaps, sufficiently 
critical, is her best production. It comes 
down to the end of the Tudor dynasty, ond 
remains, even to this day, the best history of 
‘Wales in the English language. 

‘A Tistory of the Pari of Glasbury’ by 
Miss Williams appeared in ‘Archweologia 
Cambrensis’ for 1870 (4th ser. i, 808). 
1843 she translated from the original 
French an essay by Dr. Carl Meyer, on the 
comparative philology of the Oeltie lan- 
guages, which was subsequently given the 
premier position in the first number of the 
*Combrian Journal’ (1854, i. 5), Brinley 
Richards, in the prefaca to his ‘Songs of 
Wales, acknowledged her ‘kind and valu- 
able aid’ in the preparation of his work, 

She is to be distinguished from a contem- 
porary of the same name, who, like herself, 
was both o friend of Lady Llanover and a 
writer on the folklore and musie of Wales, 

(Maza) Jann Wittsaus (1795-1878), 
born in 1795, was the second daughter of 
Rees Williams (d. 1812) of Aberpergwm in 
the Vale of Neath, Glamorganshire, by his 
wife Ann Jenkins of Fforest Ystradfellte. 
Southey corresponded with Rees Williams in 
1802; while his son, William Williams (d. 
19 March 1855), who was a considurable 
traveller and linguist (Cambrian Journal, ii, 
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125), was the first to suggest, in 1836, the 
formation of the Welsh Manuscripts Society. 
In 1826-7 Jane made a collection of the 
fairy tales of the Vale of Neath, which weie 
firet published in the supplemental volume 
of Crofton Croker'’s ‘Irish Fairy Legends’ 
(1828, iii. 207 et seq.), and subsequently re- 
rinted in an abridged form in the ‘Fairy 
Mythology " (ed. 1850, pp. 414-19) of Thomas 
Keightley (1789-1872) [q. v.], at whose sug- 
gestion the collection seems to have been ori- 
ginally made. She and her sister were regular 
attendants at the Histeddfodau held at Aber- 
gavenny under the patronage of Lady Lian- 
over, and at the fourth annual meeting in 
October 1887 (not 1888, as stated on the title- 
age; cee Seren Gomer, November 1887) she 
was awarded the prize forthe best collection of 
unpublished Welsh music. This was pub- 
lished in 1844 under the title of ‘ Ancient 
National Airs of Gwent and Morganwg’ 
(Llandovery, fol.), with Welsh words and a 
few translations supplied by Crofton Croker 
and others. This collection, which is ar- 
ranged for the harp or pianoforte, was formed 
by noting down the various airs from the 
songs of the peasantry, chiefly in the Vale 
of Neath, the best known of the airs thus 
rescued. being ‘Y Deryn Pur’ and ‘The 
Maid ofSker,’ Miss Williams subs poate 
noted down many additional aira (whi 
after her death were deliveredto Lady Lian- 
over with a view to publication), and she 
ae et sey T sects: to John 
arry (1776- . Ve] when preparing 
the last edition of his Ieatdn Tarp’ Taisy 
as well as to Brinley Richards and John 
Thomas (1795-1871) (a7 for their respec- 
tive collections of Welsh songs. 

In October 1838, at theansuing Histeddfod, 
another prize for the best arrangement of 
any Welsh air for four voices was awarded 
to Miss Williams (Seren Gomer, November 
1888). She was also o most skilful player 
both on the harp and guitar, while she was 
described by Henry Fothergill Chorley (q.v.] 
ag being ‘in her day the most exquisite 
amateur singer he had ever heard' (All the 
Year Round, 8 Oct. 1868, p. 181; ef, Honzy 
RiowRp, Letters, pp. 38, 60). 

She died in 1878 at Ynyslas, a house close 
to Aberpergwm, in which she had spent 
moot of her life, and was buried at Aber- 
pergwm chapel. 

A sketch of her as e young girl, with a 
guitar in her hand, was reproduced in the 

Red Dragon’ for June 1888, 

[In addition to the authorities cited, informa- 
tion was kindly supplied as to Jane Williams 
(Yagatell) by her niece, Miss Eleanor M. Wil- 
bamg, Aylestone Hill, Hereford, and the Hon. 
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Miss Emma Laura Shaw-Lefevre, who wero tha 
executrices of her will; see also Notes and 
Queries, 20 Nov. 1869; Old Welsh Chips, p, 313 
and Poole's Illustrated Hist. of Breconshire 
Asto Jane Wilhams of Aberpergwn, informa. 
tion was kindly supplied by his Honour Judge 
Gwilym Williams ; see also the Literary Remaing 
of the Rey. T. Price (Carnhuanawe), ii, 95; 
Bishop Thirlwall's Lotters to a Friend, p, 6: 
and M, O. Jones, Cerddorion Cymreig (Welsh 
Musicians), pp. 148, 160.] D. Lr, T, 


WILLIAMS, JOHN, Baron Wintrans 
oF THamp (1500P-1559), born about 1600, 
was the second gon of Sir John Williams of 
Burfield, Buckinghamshire, by his wif 
Elizabeth, daughter and cobeir of Richurd 
More of Burfield. His father sprang ori- 
ginally from Glamorganshire, and was a 
kinsman of Thomas Cromwell alias Wil- 
liams, whose service John Williams entered, 
He is also described as a servant to Wolsey 
and to Henry VIII (Lun, Zist, of Thame 
Church, pp. 410-16). On 6 April 1680 he 
‘was appointed a clerk of the king's jewels, 
with a salary of twenty marke, in succes- 
sion to Thomas Wyatt (Latter and Papers, 
iv. 6118 [27}). On 6 March following he 
was made receiver of the lands of Edward 
Stafford, third duke of Buckingham [q. v,] 
On 8 May 1681 he received a grant in rever- 
sion of the office of principal clerk of the 
king's jewols. In 1585 hevwas placed on the 
commission of the peace for Oxford, Osford- 
shire, and Buckinghamshire, and in April 
1586 he was associated with Cromwell in 
the office of master or treasurer of the king's 
jewels (2d. x. 776 (1]). During the northam 
rebellions of that year he was ‘called by the 
council to hear matters and keep a register 
of accusations’ (75, xi. 888). On 16 Oct. 
1637 he was present at the christening of 
Princo Edward, and on 12 July 1538 was 
ee the receivership of the lands of 

oburn Abbey. Ho had himself acted as 
visitor of the monasteries at Winchester 
and elsewhere, In November he was pricked 
for sheriff of Oxfordshire, and in 1689 ob- 
tained some of the lands of the dissolved 
monastery of St. Mary, Thame. Ife is eaid 
to have been knighted on 18 Oct, 1687 
(G. E. Cfoxarnu], Complete Peerage, viit, 
140), but he is first so styled in contemporary 
documents on 29 Sept. 1539. The dissolu- 
tion of the greater monasteries brought him 
further grants of Iand (see Letters and 
Papers, vols, xiv-zvi, passim, esp. xvi. 779 
[21}), and on Oromwell’s attainder he suc- 
ceeded as sole keeper of the king's jewels. 
On Christmas eve 1541 there was a great 
fire at his house in Jlsingapital, during 
which many of the jewels were stolen 
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(Wrioturstcy, Chvon.i. 183). Strype is in 
error in asserting that he retained the master- 
ship of the hing’s jewels until 1652 (Zecl. 
Mam. 1. ii, 76), Williams having exchanged 
it in 1614 for the treasurership of the court 
of augmentations in succession to Edward, 
first baron North [q. v.], and the keeper of 
the jewels in Edward VI's reign being Sir 
Anthony Aucher. 

To Williams's tenure of this office are due 
the innumerable references to him in the 
state papers and acts of the privy council; 
but he was without much political im- 

ortance, and he was not even named as an 
assistant executor to Henry VIII's will. 
On 4 Oct. 1517 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Oxfordshire, which he had repre- 
sented in 1612 and continued to represent 
until his elevation to the peerage. On 
10 Oct. 1549 he was sent with SY ingfisld to 
arrest the protector, Somerset, and secure 
Edward VI's person at Windsor. Early in 
1552 he gave offence by paying the pensions 
due from the augmentations court to dis- 

ossessed monks and chantry priests with- 
out consulting the privy council. On8 April 
he was summoned to appear before it, and 
on the 8th he was committed to the Fleet 
rison, where, however, he was allowed for 
is health’s sake to walk in the gardens 
and receive visits from his wife and chil- 
dren. On 22 May, however, on making his 
submission, he was provisionally released, 
and on 2 June was granted full liberty. 
He retained his office, and in March 1652-8 
received the council’s letters in favour of 
his re-election to parliament for Oxford- 
shire; but his temporary disgrace and 
religious conservatism made him welcome 
Mary's accession, which he did not a little 
to help. Immediately alter Edward VI's 
death (6 July) he went down to Oxford- 
shire, and on the 16th news reached London 
that he was proclaiming Mary. A few days 
later he was said to have six or seven 
thousand men ready in Northamptonshire 
to maintain her cause. Northumberland’s 
speedy collapse rendered their employment 
unnecessary, and on 22 July Willams was 
ordered to disband them. On the 29th he 
conductad the Princess Elizabeth through 
London to Somersat Place, and on 3 Aug. 
he was sent to suppress some commotions at 
Royston and in Cambridgeshire. On 19 Feb. 
1658-4, after ae rebellion, he was 
sent to fetch Elizabeth to court, apparently 
from Jlatfield, She sent Williams back, 
leading sickness; but on 20 May he con- 
sactad her from Brentford to Woodstoclr, 
where she remained for a time in his cus- 
tody, until the consideration with which he 
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on hen eed aa transference to the 
ing of Sir Tenry Bedingfield (1609 P-- 
1683) [q. ¥ : : ( 

Meanwhile Williams had been created 
Baron Williams of Thame—partly as a 
reward for his prompt adherence to Mary, 
and partly as compensation for the loss of 
the treasurership of the court of sugmen- 
tations, which the queen had naturally 
abolished. The creation was doubtless by 
writ of summons to parliament dated 
17 Feb, 1553-4, and the proceedings men- 
tioned by the chroniclers under date 5 April 
were merely confirmatory ices p. bt; 
Chron. Queen Jane, p.72; G. E, Clorarna], 
Complete Peerage, viii. 140). On 8 Mare 
1658-4, as sheritf of Oxfordshire, he con- 
veyed Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridlay to 
await their trial at Oxford. He was present 
in the same capacity at the execution of all 
three, ond also examined John Philpot [q.v.] 
(Cranuzr, Works, vol. i. F xxii, xxiii, 
xxix; Riptxy, Works, pp. 2b , 295; Hur 
ournson, JVorks, p. ix; Parnrot, Works, 
p. 49; Foxn, Actes and Mon, ed. Townsend, 
naraes He was also chamberlain to 

hilip II (cf. Chron, Queen Jane, p, 82), 

Owing to his kindness to Fizabeth, 
Williams remained in favour after her 
accession, He was one of the lords ap- 

inted to attend her to London in Novem- 

er 1668, and in February 1558-9 he was 
appointed lord president of Wales. Ile 
was also in that year made a yisitor of the 
‘Welsh dioceses and of Oxford University ; 
but his health was failing in March, and he 
died at Ludlow Castle on 14 Oct. 1660, 
being attended Ri ohn J oral ¥.] (after- 
wards bishop of Salisbury), He was buried 
on 16 Nov. in the parish church at Thame, 
where there is an inscription to his memory. 
An epitaph composed by Thomas Norton 
q: v.| is printed in Tottel’a edition of 

urrey's ‘Songs and Sonnets,’ 16665, 

By his will, dated 8 March 1668-9 and 
proved in 1660, Williams left the rectories 
and parsonages of Brill, Oakley, and Bor- 
stall in Buckinghamshire, and Haston 
‘Weston in Northamptonshire, to his exe- 
cutors for the purpose of founding a free 
school at Thame. The school buildings 
were begun in 1574, and an account of the 
foundation, privately printed in 1676, is in 
the Bodleian Library. Among the alumni 
of Thame school were Dr. John Fell, 
Shakerley Marmion, Anthony & Wood, Ed- 
ward Pococke, and Henry King, bishop of 
Chichester. Williams also bequeathed 
money to the almshouses at Thame, 

‘Williams married, first, Elizabeth, dangh- 
ter of Thomas Bledlow and widow of An- 
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drew Edmunds of Cressing Temple, Essex. 
She died on 26 Oct. 1556, and was buried 
on 4 Nov. at Ricot, Oxfordshim (Macuxy, 
pp. 118, 854). Williams marriel, secondly, 
Naegeret, daughter of Thomas, first baron 
Wentworth [q. v.]; ho left no issue by her, 
and she married, secondly, on 10 Oct, 1560, 
Sir William Drury [q. a and, thirdly, Sir 
James Crofts; she survived until 1588 (see 
lets P.C, vola, xv—xvii. passim). By his firat 
wife Williams had issue three sons: John, 
who died unmarried, and was buried at St. 
Alphege, London Wall, on 18 Feb. 1558-9, 
his funeral sermon being preached by John 
Véron [q. v.]; Henry, who married Anne, 
daughter of Henry Stafford, first baron 
Statford (q. v.], but died without issue on 
90 Aug. 1651; and Francis, who died un- 
married, The barony thus became extinct, 
if it was erented by patent; if it was created 
by writ, it fell into abeyance between his 
two daughters, Isabel (who married Richard 
Woenman, grent-grandfather of Thomas, 
second viscount Wenman [q. v.]) and Mar- 
garet (who married Sir Henry Norris, after- 
wards Baron Norris of Rycote [q. v.]) 

[Cal, Letters and Papers of Henry VII, ed, 
Brewer and Gairdner, vols. iv-xvi. passim, 
State Papers, Honry VIII, 11 vols.; Cal. State 
Papers Dom. 1547-80, and Addenda 1547-66; 
Aets of the Privy Oouncil, ed, Dasent, vols. 
j-viii.; Hatfleld MSS, i. 454; Lit, Rem. of 
Edward VI (Roxburgho Club); Machyn’s Diary; 
Wriothesley's Chron., Chron, Queen Jane and 
Queen Mary, and Narr. of the Reformation 
(Camden Soc.); Strype's Works (general index); 
Gough's Index to Parker Soc, Publ.; Bumet’s 
Hist. of the Reformation, ed, Pocock, passim ; 
Foxe’s Actes and Mon, ed, Townsend ; Carlisle's 
Endowed Grammar Schools, ii. 312-15; Off. 
Return Members of Parliament; F. G. Lee’s 
Hist. of Thame, 1883; Davenport's Lord Lieu- 
tenants and High Sheriffs of Oxfordshiro, p. 37; 
Lists of Sheriffs, 1898; G. E. C[okayne]'s Com- 
plete Peerage, viii, 140-1.] A. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN (1582-1650), arch- 
bishop of York, came of an ancient Welsh 
family, the elder branch of which is now 
represented by Sir Richard Henry Williams- 
Bulkeley, bart., of Penrhyn, Carnarvonshire 
(Burne, Peerage). Yewas the second child 
of Edmund Williams of Conway, and of his 
wife Mary, daughter of Owen Wynne of 
Eglws Bach. He is said to have been born 
on 26 March, and was certainly baptised on 
27 March 1682. He was educated at the 
grammar school at Ruthin (Banonan, No- 
tices of Archbishop Williama, BP. 8,4), whence 
he was transferred to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1508 (Barnr, Hist. of the 
College of St. John the Evangelist, ed. Mayor, 
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p- 261). Before long he gave offence to the 
puritans by phaliis the discipline and 
ceremonies of the church, while he gave equal 
offence to their opponents by attending ths 
sermons of the puritan William Perkins [q.v.] 
at St. Mary’s. This atiitudo of aloofness 
from extreme parties was characteristic of 
him during the whole of his life, 

Williams in 1001 took the degree of B, A, 
and on 14 April 1608 was admitted to a fel- 
lowship in his college. He took his depres 
of M.A. in 1605. He must have bean or. 
dnined not later than that year, in spite of 
Hacket’s (Haoxns, Life of Williams, i, 18) 
statement that his ordination took place in 
the twenty-seventh year of his life—that 
is to say 1608-9—n5 on 17 Oct. 1605 he 
was instituted to Honington, & poor living 
in Suffolk, on the king's presentation (Brep- 
TAN, pp. 9, 10). James had no doubt been 
informed of Williams's charactor, so suitable 
to his own, and his reputation as a preacher 
led in 1610 to his being invited to preach 
before the king. Being in this way brought 
to the notice of Chancellor Ellesmere, ha was 
offered a chaplaincy in his household. Wil- 
liams, however, asked that this appointment 
might be postponed till aftor he had ful- 
filled his o een to his university ag 
proctor in 1611-12, and his request was 
pe conceded. Already, in 1610, Arch- 

ishop Bancroft had conferred upon him the 
archdeaconry of Onrdigan (Bunpwau, p. 10), 
and on 8 Noy, 1611 he obtained the rectory 
of Grafton Underwood on the king’s pre- 
sentation upon his surrender of Tonington. 
There seema to have hean some informality 
in the grant, as on 10 July 1612 he was 
ee a second time to the same livin, 

y the Earl of Worcester (1d. pp. 11, 17), 
In the latter year, as soon as his duties aa 
proctor came to an end, he entored Elles 
mere’s household, The stronm of his pro- 
motion did not slacken, and on 5 July in 
that year he became a prebendary of 
Hereford (#b. p.11), In 1613 he graduated 
B.D., and on 10 Oct. he was installed in the 
pose of Laffard in Lincoln Cathedral, 

ay oe in addition to that at Hereford. 
On 29 Dec. 1618 he was installed pracentor 
of Lincoln Cathedral, the prebend of Kilsby 
being annexed to the office, On the anme 
day, having relinquished the prebend of 
Laffard, he was also installed in that of 
Aasgarby in the same cathedral (Lu Nuva, 
Fasti Eecl, ed. Hardy, ii, 86, 108,162). On 
4 May 1614 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Walgrave on the presentation of Richard 
Neile [q. v.], then bishop of Lincoln, holding 
it in conjunction with his other living of 
Grafton Underwood, On 15 June 1616 he 
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was instituted to the first prebend in Peter- 
borough Cathedral (Brepuan, p. 12). 

Not only this accumulation of ecclesias- 
ticel benefices but the names of his patrons 
show that Williams was anything hut a 
puritan. His patrons were sulliciently 
numerous and powerful to enable him, when 
Ellesmere died on 17 March 1617, to refuse 
to continue in the honsebold of the lord 
keeper as chaplain to his successor Havi 
taken the degree of D.D. in 1617, he retire 
for a time to Walgrave, but, having been 
named chaplain to the king, he was bound 
to reside at court during part of the yerr, 
and accompanied James to Beotland in 1618. 
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the appomtment. One difficulty, deed, pre- 
sented itself. After Bacon's disgrace {ese 
Bacon, Francis] there must be no more 
taking of bribes, or even of fees which would 
‘bear the appearance of bribes, and the profits 
of the place would therefore be considerably 
curtailed. James made up the deficiency by 
appointing Williams to the bishoprie of 
Lincoln, to which he was elected on 8 Aug, 
1621. On 16 July, after the congé d'élire 
had been issued, the great seal was placed 
in his hands. To avoid critical remarks, 
especially from the lawyers, 1t was piven 
out, on his own request, that he held the 
post only on probation, and that some of 





His wide reading and readiness of speech ; the common-law judges would sit with him 
soon made him a favourite with a king who ; as assistants (Cabala, p. 260). As no charga 
was a. lover of discursive conversation. On | was ever brought against him in connection 


10 Sept. 1619 he was rewarded with the 
deanery of Salisbury, retaining, nevertheless, 
his other preferments. 

Willisms was aware that if he wished to 
keep the decking 
favour of Buckingham was indispensable. 
He accordingly took 
of assisting the favourite to gain the hand 
of Lady Catherine Manners, the ping barns 
refused to allow the marriage to take pl 
unless she renounced the Homan catholic 
religion. The lady gave way under the 
dean’s peranasions, though she resumed her 
earlier creed after her marriage. To Wil- 
liams himself this progress in court favour 
brought the deanery of Westminster, to 
which he was collated on 10 July 1620. He 
had olready asked Buckingham for it on 
12 March, when he explamed that he pre- 
ferred Westminster 03 more suitable, not as 
more profitable, than Salisbury. 

The chief advantage of Westminster to 
Williams was its proximity to Whitehall. 
In 1621 he took advantage of this to give 

olitical counsel to Buckngham, advising 

im to throw over the monopolists, who 
were assailed by parliament, and to divert 
attention from his own part in the mono- 
polies by putting himself at the head of the 
movement for their revocation (H1cxez, p. 
60; see GaRvinnr, Hist. of Engl. iv. 62). 
Such advice reveals the worldly wisdom of 
the man who gave it, It pointed to a career 
of influence in the government of the state, 
and James selected him for the lord-keeper- 
ship after Bacon's fall. In times when the 
court of chancery demanded the shrewdness 
which would qualify a judge to administer 
equity upon general principles, it would 
probably have been difficult to make a better 
choice; and though it was nearly seventy 
years since a clergyman had held the office, 
the feeling of the day did not rebel against 


he had gained at court the | of truth in it, that Williams 


with his proceedings in chancery, it is to be 
presumed that he acquitted himself well on 


| the bench, 


Thero is a story which may have a kerndl 
ve his support 
to Laud’s appointment to the bishopric of 


the opportunityin 1620 St. David's against tho king's wish, and it 


has been nigger by Dr. Bliss, in his notes 
to Laud’s ‘Diary,’ that Williams was in- 


nce ; terested in the matter, because he wanted to 


keep the deanery of Westminster tn com- 
mendam, and feared lest Laud should receive 
the appointment (the story is discussed in 
Garvriner's Hist. of England,iv. 188). How- 
ever this may have been, Williams was al- 
lowed to keep the deanery and also his 
prebend at Lincoln. He was not conse- 
erated as bishop till 11 Nov., having refused 
to ba consecrated hy Archbishop Abbot, who 
had aocidentally killed a. keeper when shoot- 
ing (see ABBor, Groren, 1562-1683], Wil- 
liams based his refusal on the objection which 
might be taken to his own position if he had 
bean. consecrated by one tamted with blood. 

On 21 Nov. the new bishop was employed 
to open the proceedings of parliament which 
had met after the summer adjournment, In 
the oe dispute his voice was given 
on the side of moderation. James having 
claimed that parliamentary privileges were 
held by grant from his ancestors, Williams 
recommended him to add that they wera 
now inherent in the persons of the mambers 
(Cabala, p. 268). 1628 he showed the 
some anxiety to avoid risk in a letter in 
which he warned Prince Charles against 
the dangers attending his projected journey 
to Madrid, at the same time pointing out 
to Buckingham the loss of popularity to 
which he would be exposed if any harm 
happened to the prince (Haoxer, p. 116). 
When Charles had been driven, after his 
arrival in Spain, into an engagement to 
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——————— Die bare See re ee ee ee ee ae 
relieve the Roman catholics from the opera-| belief, derived from James himself, thas 
tion of the penal laws, it was Williams who | parliament would soon be dissolved, Wy. 
arguedaway James's conscientious objections | liams was thus able to supply Buckingham 
to confirm by his signature the articles iny with a complete story of the intrigue, 
which this promise was embodied (Gar-} With the king Williams had ever been q 
DINER, Hist. of England, v. 68). Whlliams, | persona grata, ond it was from the hands 
however, stood in the way of a proposal of | of the episcopal lord keeper that on 24 March 
the Spanish ambassadorsthat the king should | 1625 James received the communion on his 
restrain the judges from allowing the insti-| deathbed, With the new king Williams 
tution of piceselis against Roman catho-| was not likely to remain long in favour, 
lies, urging that though he could di Charles was unable to appreciate his merits 
with the execution of the law, he could not | as 2 councillor of moderation, while Wil. 
order it to be permanently disregarded. He | liams's defects of character were certain to 
so far prevailed as to get the question post-| revolt him. On10July he advised the king 
poned, and, though the pardon and dispensa-} against the adjournment of parliament to 
tion were got ready, the ambassadors were | Oxford, having no belief that the project of 
told that hey could not be made public till| driving the Llouse of Commons to grant g 
after the marriage had taken place, Wil-| supply which they had practically refused 
liams's object in inducing the king to sign| already would meet with anything but 
the articles, and in subsequently inducing | failure, To argue thus was to offend not 
him not to give effect to them at once, was | only Charles but Buckingham, who wanted 
probably merely to get the prince home from | supply to enable him to send the fleet to 
Spain, with the question of performance still iz, ‘Public necessity, said the duke, 
open. ‘must sway mors than one man’s jealousy! 
No such acheming could avail Williams) Later on, when a dissolution had been re- 
when, after the prince's return, his vote as | solved on, he gave fresh offence to Charles 
commissioner for Spanish affairs was given | by ae against it. Williams, in short 
against a war with Spain, thereby Hesing had played the part of a candid critic, and 
the king, but offending "Buckingham and | neither Buckingham nor Charles was in- 
Charles. The vote, however, was one which, | clined to pnt up with an adviser who re- 
whether politic or not, must have been a | fused to accapt their Ecos for more then 
conscientious one. Williams had no more] they were really worth. If it ba true that 
wish to promote war abroad than he had to| the lord keeper boasted of his own popu- 
promote quarrels st home, It did not follow | larityas enabling him to hold his own against 
that Williams would. let any chance escape | the favourite, there was move than enough 
him of regaining Buckingham’s favour. On| in his conduct to exasperate Buckingham, 
28 March 1624 James having at the instance | The only question which remained was how 
of a new parliament declared the treaties | he was to be got rid of. Inthe end some 
with Spain at on end, the Spanish ambas-|one remembered that James had assigned 
sadors did all in their power to draw him | him three yeara of probation in the lord 
back from the path on which he was enter-| keeper's office. The three years were mora 
ing. ‘They induced him to ere & private | than expived, and, without any further ex- 
audience on 1 April to Carondelet, the arch- | planation, Willisms ceased to bo lord kesper 
deacon of Cambrai, who assured James that | on 25 Oct. With him the last chance of ao 
he was now a mere tool in Buckingham’s| compromise between king and parlioment 
hands, Williams saw his opportunity, and disap eared from the counsels of Charis. 
informed the prince of Carondelet’s audience,{ Williams is next heard of in publis life, 
of which he had obtained Inowledge through | when at the opening of the parliament of 
Carondelet’s mistress, who acted as one of | 1628 he, together with four other members 
his spies, ‘In my studies of divinity,’ he} of the House of Lords, was found absent 
told Charles, ‘I have gleaned up this maxim, | from his place, doubtless by the king’s orders, 
it is lawful to make use of the sin of another. | but was recalled to his seat b the deter- 
Though the devil make her a sinner, I may | mination of the house to which he be- 
male good use of her sin’ ‘ Yea,’ answered | longed. In the dispute which ensued over 
Charles, ‘do you deal in such wareP’ ‘In good | the ‘petition of right’ he characteristically 
faith, replied the bishop, ‘I never saw her played a mediatory part. On 22 April he 
face.’ Further information was derived from | pronounced against the king’s claim to im- 
Carondelet himself. Williams ordered the| prison without showing couse; but on 
arrest of a priest in whom Carondelet was | 16 May, when the petition itself was befora 
interested, and the archdeacon, coming to|the lords, he proposed to amend it by a 
him to beg for his release, blurted oub his|new clause ‘that no freeman hbe—for not 
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lending money, or for any other cause con- | to Williams's chance of rehabilitation at 
trary to Magna Carta and the other statutes | court. 
insisted upon, and the true intention of the | In his episcopal character Williams showed. 
same, to be declared by your Majesty's judges | the hatred of extremes which marked his 
in any such matter as is before mentioned | politics. In 1627 one of the vicars of 
—imprisoned or detained’ (Hari. MS, 6800, | Grantham attempting to remove the com- 
fol. 274), The intention of such a clause 1s | mumion table to the east end of the church, 
easily to he discerned, but it was lacking the parishioners appealed to Williams as 
in clearness of expression, probably because | their bishop. Williams decided that, accord- 
neither Williams nor any one else could, } ing to the rule of the injunctions and canons 
without giving offence to one side or the | referring to such matters, the table ought 
other, express clearly what wasin the minds | to stand at the east end, but should be 
of many—namely, that the king should re- | moved further down when the communion 
tain the power of imprisoning offenders | was administered, reminding the young 
actually dangerous to the state, while aban~ | vicar that when he had gained more experi- 
doning the power of imprisoning those | ence he would ‘ find no such ceremony equal 
whom he only fancied to be dangerous. | to Christian charity” If Williams had had 
The House of Lords itself, in spite of its sym- | his way, one of the chief stumbling-blocks 
pathy with Williams's effort, passed his | to an understanding between the crown and 
clause over in favour of one proposed by | the puritans would have been averted (see, 
Richard Weston (afterwards first Earl of | in addition to the references given in Ganni- 
Portland) {q. v.], in which the intention of | nrr's Hist. of England, vii. 16-18, the carti- 
arliament to leave sovereign power to the | ficate in State Papers, Dom, cccclxx. 88). 
king was indicated without ambiguity. This | In 1688 the question of the position of the 
clause, in turn, was criticised by Williams, , communion table came up again. By Wil- 
liams’s advice the chancel of a church in 
Leicestar which had been used as a library 
was restored. to its proper use, andin a letter 
to the mayor (Williams to the mayor of 
Leicester, 18 Sept, State Papers, Dom. 
cexlvi. 42) the bishop gave his reasons at 
length for following the precedent he had 
established at Grantham respecting the posi- 
tion of the communion table, Tt ‘was, 
however, Laud and not Williams who had 
influence with the king, and on 8 Nor. 
Charles issued his decision in the case of 
St. Gregory’s, that the communion table 
should be permanently fixed at the east end. 
‘Williams's chance of rallying the moderate 
section of Laud’s opponents was reduced to 








who, after it had heen rejected by the com- 
mons, refused to support it unless he could 
be convinced that it ‘did not reflect nor any 
way operate upon the petition.’ Later on 
when, on the instance of the commons, the 
petition had heen presented to the king with- 
out amendment and had received an un- 
satisfactory answer, Williams cn 7 June 
supported a pr for a better mys In 
1628, as in 1625, he ranged himself on the 
side of the commons, but not till he hed 
exhausted all the resources of diplomacy to 
avert a rupture, 

The stress of conflict had convinced 
Buckingham that it was worth his while to | 
win back the man whom he had discarded. 
Before the end of May there had been an | nothing by his own fault, Ever since 1628 
interview between Williams and the mother | a Stor-chamber prosecution, in which he was 
of the duke, followed by one with the | charged with betraying secrets as a privy 
favourite himself, in which the dismissed | councillor, had been pending against him, 
lord keeper urged the adoption of a more | In 1688 the morality of one of his witnesses 
conciliatory policy towards the puritans. | was assailed, and, in his eagerness to defend 
At some later date he appears to have sug-| him, Williams actually stooped to suborn 
gested 2 reconciliation with Eliot, and a | false evidence in favour of a man whose 
compromise on the dispute which had sprung | testimony he needed (State Papers, Dom. 
up (after the king’s assent had been given to ; ccclvii. 104, ccclxi. 99, ccclxi, 34; see 
the ‘petition of right’) on the question of } Garprmr, Hist. of England, viii. 262, 
tonnage and poundage, Williamsalso, with | 7.1). In 1635 a fresh prosecution against 
that love of intrigue which dogged the | him was opened in the Star-chamber for 
steps of his statesmanchip, recommended | subornation of perjury, but Williams had 
that his own restoration to favour should | friends at cours who had a quarrel with 
be kept secret in order that in the next | Laud, and in November he had hopes of a 
session of parliament he might advocate rein on his consenting to surrender the 
this compromise with more authority as an | deanery of Westminster and to give 8,000/. 
independent member (HacEET, ii, 80, 88). Hig Charles irresolute, Williams offered 
Buckingham’s murder, however, put an end | in 1680 to bribe more courtiers, but in the 
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abandonment of the prosecution (‘Letters | ment met the government fancied they had 


and Papers of Sir J, Monson,’ Lambeth MSS, 
mxxx. Nos. 47, £5). 

In November 1686, the year in which 
Williams's hope of a pardon was brought 
to an end, ha published anonymously ‘The 
Holy Table, Name and Thing,’ a book setting 
forth his views on the position of the com~ 
munion table, which was licensed for his 
own diocese on 80 Nov., and was evidently 
intended as a reply to Hey yn's ‘Coal from 
the Altar,’ licensed on 6 May, His eccle- 
siastical position was damaged by his moral 
fall, On 11 July 1637 be was sentenced by 
the Star-chamber for subornation of perjury 
to a fine of 10,000/. to the king ond of 
1,000 marks to Sir John Monson, whom he 
had also wronged. He was also deprived 
of the profits of all his benefices, and was 
to be imprisoned during the king's pleasure. 
The high commission was invited to suspend 
him from the exercise of his function, an 
inyitation complied with on 24 July (Rtsa- 
wortH, ii, 416; sentence of suspension, 
Ntate Papers, Dom. cclxis. 48). 

Williams was sent to the Tower, where 
Laud offered him freedom in the king's 
name if he would surrender his bishopric 
‘or one in Wales or Ireland, and ee up his 
other benefices, He must also acknowledge 
himself Builty of the charge brought against 
him, and to have erred in writing ‘ The Hol: 
Table, Name and Thing’ (Lambeth MSS. 
mxxx. fol. 684), The terms, dictated—at 
least in part—by ecclesiastical partisanship, 
were not accepted, and on 14 Feb. 1639 
Williams was again before the Star-chamber 
on @ charge of having in his house at Buck- 
den certain letters written by Osbaldiston 
in which Laud was styled ‘ the little urchin’ 
and ‘the little meddling hocus-poeus ' [see 
OsBaLpeston, Lawsurt), Williams was con- 
demned to pay 5,000/. to the king and 38,0002. 
to Laud. 

When the Short parliament met in 1610 
an attempt seems to have heen made to 
come to an understanding with Williams. 
He is heard of aa being at Lambeth on 
30 April, and on 2 May ‘The [oly Table, 
Name and Thing’ was called in, it is said, 
with Williams’s consent (Notes of Intelli- 
eee May 5; Rossingham to ee 

ay 12, State Papere, Dom. cccclii. 37, 
ececliii. 24). Parliament was, however, dis- 
solyed on 5 May, and Williams remained in 
the Tower. His prospects cannot have been 
improved by the er ee Hampden’s 
Tepersof etee Eon Wi jams asking Hamp- 

en to move in the House of Commons that 
the bishop ought to have bis writ to ait in the 


found a way out of the difficulty by sendi 
to Williams a writ cmpowering hivn to ind 
his seat on condstion of his giving bail to aur. 
render himself asa ee at the ond of the 
parliament, unless the king had in the mean. 
while granted hima pardon. The Houso of 
Lords, however, intervened, and on 16 Noy, 
ordered his unconditional release, upon whick 
the king relieved him from the other conse- 
quences of the sentence against him in the 
Star-chamber. Williams's first use of his 
recovered authority as dean of Westminster 
was to permit the removal of the communion 
table at St. Margaret’s to the middle of the 
church, that it might be used in that posi. 
tion by the House of Commons on the 22nd 
(Commons’ Journal, ii, 82), 

In the House of Lords of the Long 

arliament Willioms’s haps was marked out 

in advance as the leader of the party aim- 
ing at # compromise between tha admirers 
of the Book of Common Prayer as it stood 
and the extreme puritans who desired to 
get rid of it altogether. He was named 
chairman of a committee appointed on 
1 March at the motion of the puritan Lord 
Saye and Sele to consider ‘all innovations 
in the church concerning religion’ (Lords' 
Journal, iv.174), The committee appointed 
a sub-committee, which also placed Wil- 
liams in the chair, and in which broad. 
minded prelates, such as Ussher, Morton, 
and Hall, sat with Sanderson, representing 
the Laudian section of the church, and 
Burgess and Marshall, whose leanings were 
au towards presbyterianism (Hacker, 
ii, . 

Before the result of these deliberation 
could appear, Williams was involved in the 

litical whirlpool. ‘When, on 9 May, fou 

ishops were consulted by Oharleson theques- 

tion whether hecould conscientiously give hi 
consent to the bill for Strafford’s attainder, 
Williams was the only one who declared in 
the affirmative, The ground taken by him 
was that tho king’s public conscience might 
besatisfied by the opinions of the judges even 
if his private conscience were not (Strafford 
Letters, ii. 482; Hacxrt, ii, 161), On the 
other hand he urged Charles to reject the 
bill taking away his right of dissolving par- 
Jiament unless with the consent of parliament 
itself. When the bill had been passed, Wil- 
liamssaw clearly what its consequences would 
be. ‘ Will it be possible,’ he asked Obarles, 
‘for your truest lieges to do you service any 
more P? (i. ii, 162), 

The excitement which prevailed in the 
parliament and in the country could not fail 
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to bave an influence wen Williams's com- | fortified his house at Cawood, but on 4 Oct. 
mittee, On 24 May Williams, who again | fled from it at the approach of the younger 
aspired to a high political position, spoke | Hotham (Haoxm, ii. 186). Having taken 
against the bishops’ exclusion bill in com-| leave of the king, he made for his native 
mittee in the House of Lords (Parl. Hist.| Conway, where he did his best to ad- 
ii, 794), On 1 July he brought in his own} vance the king’s cause, fortifying Conway 
bill for the regulation of bishopa, proposing | Oastle at his own charge and organising the 
that no bishop should abstain from preaching | militia (28. ii. 207-10), On or before 22 Noy. 
or should be justica of the peace unless he | 1643 he opened communications with Qr- 
heppened, as in his own case, to be dean| monde. On 18 Dec. he wrote to Ormonde 
of Westminster. Bishops, too, were to have | weleoming the arrival of Mostyn of o pai- 
twelve assistants for jurisdiction and ordi-| tion of the army which had been released 
nation, In case of an episcopal vacancy the | from.’service in Ireland by the cessation 
bishops were to present three names to the} with the Irish confederates. On 19 June 
king, from which he might choose one.| Williams showed that he had no love for 
The remaining clauses provided for certain | Sir John Mennes [q. v.], appointed governor 
reforms good enough in themselves, but not | of three counties in North Wales by Rupert 
likely to beadmitted by those who werecrying | on his way to Marston Moor. On 20 Apnl 
out for the abolition of episcopacy (Lords'| 1645 he mentions the appointment of Sir 
Journals, iy. 206, 298, 808; Furtun, Church | John Owen—no friend of his—to the govern- 
History, ed. 1845,vi. 208), The bill wasread | ment of Conway (The Unpublished Corre- 
twiceand referred to a committee. from which | syondence between Archbishop Williams and 
it neveremerged. Williams combineda belief | the Marquis of Ormond, ed. Beedham, 1868). 
thatthe church would only bestrengthened by | Personages hostile to Williams made their 
a reform of abuses with a keen sense of the | influence felt at court. He wassummoned to 
importance of personal conciliation, and did | Oxford on 16 Dec, 1641, reaching the city in 
not foil to urge Charlesto do his best to win , January 1645, when the royalist parliament 
over Essex and Manchester to his side | was in its second session, though asa bishop 
(Haoxer, ii. 163), Charles, whoin his soberer | he had no longer a seat in it. He is said to 
moments desired conciliation in a general | have told the king that Cromwell was his 
way, though he chafed against it when it was | most dangerous enemy, and had ‘the pro- 
translated into detail, resolved to appoint | perties of all evil beasts’ (Haoxnr, ii. 212), 
bishops whose names would give satisfaction | After Williams's return to Wales, on9 May 
to hismoremoderate opponents, and on-£ Dec, | Sir John Owen, on the ground of « letter 
translated Williams to the archbishopric of from the king dated 1 Aug. 1643, seized 
York, Conway Castle and took possession of the 
Soon after the last-named event took place | property which Welshmen had deposited in 
Williams's political life camo, at least tem- | it, in the belief that it was safe in the hands 
porarily, to anend. Being, on 27 Dec, 1641, | of Williams («d. ii, 218). Getting noredress 
ingulted by a mob on his way to the House | from the king, his countrymen put him for- 
of Lords, he was sufficiently ill-advised to | ward as their leader after the disaster at 
present to the king on the 29th a protest; Naseby. Williams made terms with the par- 
signed by himself and eleven other bishops, | liamentary commander Mytton, on condition 
declaring that as they could not attend the | thathe would restore the plundered goods to 
house without danger to their lives, all ita | the owners and help him to take the castle, 
‘lows, orders, votes,’ &c.,‘ made in their ab- | which surrendered on 10 Nov. 1646 (Mytton 
sence were null and void’ (Lorde’ Journals, | toLenthall, 10-11 Nov. in Baepaam’s Notices 
iy, 496). On the 30th the commons at ones | of Archbishop Williams,p.69; see Tanner MS, 
impeached the twélve bishops of high trea- | lix, 675,580, The dates of 18 Dec, in Gaz- 
son, with the object of getting rid of their] prver’s Great Civil War, iii. 189, and of 
votes, and Williams, like the rest, was com-| 18 Nov. under Mrrron, Taowas, are both in- 
mitted to the Tower (i. iv. 497, 498). Qn | correct), 
5 May 1642 he was released on bailon con-| That Willioms’s action should be regarded 
dition that he would ‘ziot go into Yorkshire | as treacherous by royalist tradition (Bxen- 
during the distractions there’ (7d. v. 44, 45). | Ham, p. 60) is only natural, but it is difi- 
He preferred, however, forfeiting his bail to | cult to see that his conduct was other than 
carrying out this condition, and, escaping to | justifiable at the time when the king was 
York, wheré the king was, was enthroned | already in the hands of the Scots, and 
as archbishop on 27 June 1642 (Brnpuax, | resistance by isolated posts as useless as it 
p. 18),’ j was hopeless. Williama himeelf continued 
When the civil war broke out Williams | to live in comfort, ag he was possessed of a 
HE2 
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considerable amount of landed property pur- 
chased by him in the neighbourhood. 
died of a quinsy ot Gloddaeth in the parish 
of Eglwachts, Carnarvonshire, on 25 March 
1640, and was huried at Llandegai, where a 
monumental efligy was erected to his memory 
(25. p. 80; Hacker, ii. 228). While lord 
keeper he had repurchased the family pro- 
erty, which descended to his nephew and 
eir, Sir Grifith Williams. 

Seven portraits of Williams are described 
in Beedham’s ‘ Notices’ (Pp. 81-5). One 
ascribed to Van Dyck is at Pengwern, near 
Rhyl; two, asembed to Cornelius Janssen, 
are at Hovingham Hall, near Malton, York- 
shire, and at Penrhyn Castle. Threeanony- 
mous portraits are at Bishopthorpe, St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Kingstone, near 
Canterbury ; while a fourth anonymous por- 
trait belongs to the dean and chapter of 
‘Westminster. There isan engraved portrait 
in Harding's ‘ Deans of Westminster oe 
Janssen), and others by Hollar, R. ita, 
Van der Gucht, and Houbralen. 

Williams's henefactions were considerable. 
Among them was his gift of 20112. 182. 4d. 
for building the library of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge (Baker MSS. xii. 63; Harl. JSS. 
Brit. Mus,; Wror1s and Crarg, Architec- 
tural Iist. of the Colleges of Cambr. ii. 270; 
information communicated by J. W. Clark). 
He also founded in the same college two 
fellowships and four scholarships (BaxeR, 
Hist. of St. John's, ed. Mayor, p. 338; see 
also 7. p. 209). In 1633 he bought land of 
which the rent was to go to the poor at 
Honington, his a He founded 
another charity at Walgrave, did much to 
improve the palace of the bishops of Lincoln 
at Buckden, and made over a sum of money 
collected by him for the use of the poor of 
Lincoln (BanpHam, passim). He panelled 
with cedar the ceiling of Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, Westminster, and put new panelli 
and glass in Lincoln College Ohapel, Oxford, 
where his arms are quartered on the shields 
of the ceiling. 

[The main source of information is the gar- 
rulous life by Bishop John Hacket, published 
under the title of Scrinia Reserata, 2 pts. Lon- 
don, 1693, fol. Valuable facts can be obtained 
from Beedham’s Notices of Archbishop Williams, 
fa printed, London, 1869, and Unpub- 
ished Correspondence between Archbishop Wil- 
liams and the Marquis of Ormonde, also privately 
printed in 1869; there are copies of both in the 
British Museum Library Many of Willisms’s 
letters are to be found in Cabala.} 5S. BR, G. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN (1686?-1709), 
bishop of Chichester, born about 1636 in 
Northamptonshire, matriculated from Mag- 
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dalen Hall, Oxford, on 24 June 1658, gra. 
duating B.A. on 1£ Dec. 1655 and MLA. on 
11 June 1658. He was incorporated at Cam. 
di in 1660, and was created D.D, of 
Cambridge, comitita regiis, in 1690, 

4 Sept. 1673 he was instituted to the rectory 
of St. Mildred Poultry, and on 21 Sept, 1683 
was collated to the prebend of Rugmere in 
St. Paul’s. After the revolution he becama 
chaplain to Willem and Mary, and wag pres 
ferred to a prebend of Canterbury, In 1695 
and in 1696 he was Boyle lecturer, publish. 
ing his sermons separately as they were de- 
livered. A collective edition appeared in 
1708. On 18 Dec. 1696 he was consecrated 
bishop of Chichester. He died in London 
in Gray’s Inn on 24 April 1709, ond wag 
buried on 28 April in the church of St. Mil. 
dred Poultry. 

Williams was well known asa voluminous 
controversialist, writing with equal yehe. 
mence against Roman catholics and dis. 
senters. Among his works were: 1. ‘The 
a, of the Gunpowder Treason,’ London, 
1678, 4to; new edits. 1679 and 1681, 9, °4 
Catechism truly representing the Doctrines 
and Practices of the Church of Rome,’ Lon. 
don, 1686, 8vo; 8rdedit. 1718, 12mo. 3, ‘The 
Difference between the Church of England 
and the Ohurch of Rome, 1687, 4to (re- 
printed in 1738 and in 1886 in vol. ili, of 
the ‘Enchiridion Theologicum’ of Edward 
Oardwell [q. v.] 4. ‘A brief Exposition of 
the Church Catechism,’ London, 1689, 8yo; 
new edit, 1841, 12mo; Welsh translation, 
1699, 8vo. 5. ‘A True Representation of 
the Principles of the Sect known by the 
name of Muggletonians,’ London, 1694, 4to. 
Three letters from Williams to Strype are 
preserved ee Baumgarten papers m 
the Cambridge University Library (Cat ¢ 
MSS. v, 56, 88). 

[Wood's Athens Oxon, ed. Bliss, iv. 769-72; 
Burke's Life of Tillotson, 1752, pp. 191, 228, 281, 
821; Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicans, 1700- 
1714, p. 178; Newcourt's Repert. Eccles, i, 208, 
603; Hennessy’s Novum Report. Eccles, 1898, 
pp 48, 285 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Evelyn's Diary and 
Corresp. ed, Bray, ii. 883, 388, ii. 70.1 


WILLIAMS, JOHN (1727-1798), non- 
conformist divine, the son of a tanner, was 
born at Lampeter in Cardiganshire on 
25 March 1726-7, Hoe was educated at tha 
free school of the town, and entered the Oam- 
brian academy at Carmarthen when nineteen 
years old, to qualify himself for the oflica 
of nonconformist minister, After completing 
his course he became classical tutor in the 
establishment of a schoolmaster at Bir- 
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minghom, tamed Towell. In 1752 he he- 
come minister of a congregation at Stamford 
jn Lincolnshire, and in 1755 removed to 
another charge at Wokingham in Berkshire. 
Here he completed a work which had cost 
him many years’ labour, ‘A Concordance to 
the Greek New Testament, with an English 
Version to each Word, and short Critical 
Notes’ (London, 1767, 4to), which seventy- 
two years later was superseded by a similar 
compilation by Gores Vicesimus Wi 

[see under Wicnan, Josspa Corron}, The 
‘short Critical Notes’ were chiefly fur- 
nished by Gregory Sharpe qv.) In 1767 
Williams removed to Sydenham as minister 
to the congregation there, remaining till 
1795, when, finding his congregation decrers- 
ing and the lease of the chapel having ex- 
pired, he resigned the pastorate and spent 
the remainder of his life at Islington. In 
1791 and 1792 he wrote two treatises on 
the Welsh tradition concerning the discovery 
of America, which by the interest they 
aroused may have stimulated Southey to 
write his poem ‘Madoc.’ Williams dted on 
16 April 1798 at bis house in Canonbury 
Row, Islington, 

Besides the ‘Concordance’ and several 
sermons, Williams, who had received the 
degree of LL.D., was the author of: 1. ‘A 
Free Enquiry into the Authenticity of the 
First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew's 
Gospel,’ London, 1771, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1789. 
The ‘Enquiry’ drew forth several replies, 
tating one by Charles Bulkley [q. v.], 
and another by William Magee [q.v.] in the 
second volume of his ‘Discourses on the 
Beriptural Doctrine of the Atonement,’ 1801. 
2, An Address to the Opposers of the 
Protestant Te Ministers’ A pplication 
for Relief in the Matter of Subscription,’ 
London, 1772, 8vo. 8. ‘Thoughts on the 
Origin and on the most [ational and Natural 
Method of Tenching the Languages,’ Lon- 
don, 1788, 8vo. 4, ‘An Enquiry into the 
Truth of the Tradition cana Dis- 
covery of America by Prince Madog ab 
Owen Gwynedd,’ London, 1791, 8vo. 
5. ‘Further Observations on the Discovery 
of Americe by Prince Madog, with an Ac- 
count of a Welsh Tribe of Indians,’ Lon- 
don, 1792, 8vo. 6, ‘Olerical Reform, or 
England’s Salvation, London, 1792, 4to. 
7, ‘Remarks on Dr. W. Bell’s Arguments 
for the Authenticity of the two First 
Ceeees of Matthew and Luke,’ London, 
1768, Bva, 

(Cambrian Register, iii, 180; Williams's 
Eminent Welshmen, 1862; Allibone’s Dict, of 
Engl. Lit.; Gent. Mag. 1798, i, 640; Winsor's 
Hist, of America, i. 210.] B10. 
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WILLIAMS, JOHN (1787-1810), law- 
yer, born at Job's Well, near Carmarthen, 
on 12 Sept. 1757, was the son of Thomas 
Willams of that town, He was educated 
at ne gemeies school of Carmarthen, matri- 
culated from Jesus College, Oxford, on 19 Feb, 
1773, migrated to Wadham College on 
29 Sept., and was admitted a scholar on 
28 Sept. 1774, graduating B.A, on 17 Oct. 
1776 and M.A. on 11 July 1782. He was 
elected afellow of Wadham on 80 June 1780, 
He filled the office of librarien in 1781 and 
1782, and of humanity lecturer in 1782, and 
resigned his fellowship on 80 June 1792. He 
began his work, the study of law, as a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple. Ie became a 
pupil of (Sir) George Wood [q. rh at that 
time well Imown as a special pleader, and, 
after successfully practising as a special 
pleader on his own account, he was called 
to the bar by the benchers of the Inner 
Temple on 28 Nov, 1784. Hewwent the Ox- 
ford and ‘Old Carmarthen’ circuits, the Ox- 
ford ending by arrangement before the ‘Old 
Carmarthen’ began. On 21 June 1794 he 
became a serjeant-at-law,and in 180La king's 
serjeant. 

n conjunction with Richard Burn [q. 4 
Wilhams brought out the tenth edition o 
Sir Wilham Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries’ 
(London, 4 vols, 8vo) in 1787, and the 
eleventh edition in 1791. Between 1799 
and 1802 he also prepared the third edition 
of Sir Edmund Saunders's ‘ Reports of Cases 
and Pleadings in the Court of King’s Bench 
in the Reign of Charles II’ (London, 2 vols. 
8yvo), adding notes and references, His notes 
were highly valued and established the fame 
of the compilation, They ‘contained a lucid 
and accurate statement of the common law 
in almost every branch, more particularly as 
regards pleading.’ They were included in the 
editions of 1824 and ;1845, and were issued 
separately with additions end an abridg- 
ment of the cases in 1871 by his son, Sir 
Edward Vaughan Williams. 

Williams died in London, at Queen's 
Square, on 27 Sept. 1810. In 1789 he mar. 
vied Mary, eldest daughter of Charles Clarke 
of Foribridge, near Stafford. By her he had 
three sons—Charles ; Sir Edward Vaughan, 
who is separately noticed ; and John, a colonel 
in the royal engineers—and three dagen 
of whom Mary was married to August 
Edward Hobart, sixth earl of Buckingham- 
shire, 

[Woolrych’s Lives of Eminent Serjeants, 1869, 
ii, 680-700; Law Mag. 1846, new ser. ii, 305-7; 
Gent. Mag. 1810, ii. 362; Gardiner'a Reg. of 
Wadham College, 1885, ii, 141; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886.] EI, 0, 
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WILLIAMS, JOHN (1761-1818), satirist 
and miscellaneous writer, best known by the 

eudonym of ‘Anthony Pasquin,’ born in 
ondon on 28 opal 1761, was sent in 1771 
to Merchant Taylors’ school, where he suf- 
fered chastisement for an epigram upon Mr. 
Knox, the third master (Ropinson, Reyister 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 184), At 
the age of seventeen be was placed with 
@ pamter, but he soon abandoned the pur- 
auit of art in order to become an author 
and translator, When he was no more 
than eighteen he wrote a defence of Garrick 
against William Kenrick [q. v.], which pro- 
cured for him the great actor's friendship. 
About two years afterwards he went to Ire- 
land, and during his residence in Dublin he 
edited several periodical publications. Hav- 
ing attacked the government in the ‘ Volun- 
teers’ Journal’ during the administration 
of the Duke of Rutland, a poecntce was 
commenced against him in 1784, and he was 
obliged to decamp, leaving the printers to 
endure the judgment (Grupert, Hist. of 
Dublin, iii. 820). . 

In the same year (1784) he was associated 
with (Sir) Henry Bate Dudley fav.) in con- 
ducting the ‘Morning Herald,’ but a violent 
quarrel breaking out between them, Wiulhams 
wrotean intemperate satire on his antagonist, 
for which he was prosecuted. The action 
was not A staged with, however, in conse- 

uence of the intervention of some friends. 

u 1787 Williams accompanied his frend 
Pilon to France, and on his return he started 
a paper called ‘The Brghton Guide.’ He 
next settled at Bath, from which city he was 
also under the necessity of withdrawing pre- 
cipitately. For some years he contributed 
theatrical criticisms to some of the London 
newspapers, and in this capacity he was the 
terror of actors and actresses, good and bad, 
In 1797 he appeared in the court of king’s 
bench as plaintiff in an action agamst Robert 
Faulder, the bookseller, for a libel contained 
in Gifford’s poem, entitled ‘The Baviad,’ 
where, in one of the notes, the author, spaak- 
ing of Williams, observed that ‘he was so 
lost to every sense of decency and shame that 
his acquaintance was infamy and his touch 
poison,’ In this cause the plaintiff was non- 
suited, solely on account of the proof that 
was given of his having himself grossly 
libelled every respectable character in the 
kingdom, from the sovereign down to the 
lowest of his subjects. Lord Kenyon, who 
tried the case, said- ‘It a pears to me that 
the author of “The Bayiad” has acted a very 
meritorious part in se this man; and 

do most earnestly wish and hope that some 
method will ere long be fallen upon to pre- 
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vent all such unprincipled and mercen 
wretches from going about unbridled iy 
society to the great annoyance and dis. 
quietude ofthe public’ (Greronn, The Baying 
and Meviad,1 800, pp. 185-88). Williams emi 
grated to America shortly afterwards, and 
edited a New York democratic newspaper 
called ‘The Federalist.’ He died of typhus 
fever, and in jelgent circumstances, at 
Brooklyn, on 23 Nov. 1818 (Gent, Mag, 
1818, &. G42). Under date 4 June 193) 
Tom Moore the poet records: ‘Kenny 
said that Anthony Pasquin (who was a very 
dirt fellow) died of a cold caught by wash. 
ing his face 

There is a portrait of him, engraved } 
Wright from a painting by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, and a small oval engraved in 1790 by 
E. Scott after M. Brown. 

His principal works are: 1, ‘The Royal 
Academicians, 4 Farce,’ London, 1786, 8¥o, 
2. ‘The Children of Thespis: 2 Poem,’ Lon- 
don, 1786, 4to. 8, ‘The Tears of Ierne: g 
Poem on the Death of the late Duke of Rut- 
land,’ London, 1787, 4to. 4, ‘A Poetic 
Epistle from Gabrielle d’Estrees to Henry 
the Fourth,’ Birmingham, 1788, 4to, 
5. ‘Poems, by Anthony Pasquin,’ London, 
1789, 2 vols. Bvo, 6. ‘A Postseript to 
the New Bath Guide [by O. Anstey]: a 
Poem,’ london, 1790, 8vo. 7. ‘Shrove Tues- 
day: a Satiric Rhapsody,’ 1791, 8yo, 8, A 
Treatise on the Game of Cribbage,’ London, 
1791, 12mo; 2nd edit, corrected, 1807, 
9. ‘The Life of the late Earl of Barrymore? 
London, 1793, 8vo; 5th edit., including a 
history of the ‘ Wargrave Theatricals, Dub- 
lin [1794°], 12mo. 10, ‘Authentic Me- 
mours of Warren Hastings,’ London, 1798, 
8vo. 11. ‘A Liberal Critique on the pre- 
sent Exhibition of the Royal Academy; 
being an attempt to correct the national 
taste,’ London, 1704, 8vo, 12. ‘A Crying 
Epistle from Britannia to Colonel Mack, in- 
cluding a naked portrait of the King, Queen, 
Prince [in verse],’ London, 1794, 8yo, 
18. ‘Legislative Biography; or an attempt 
to ascertain the Merits and Principles of tha 
most admired Orators of the British Senate; 
being intended as a Companion to the Parlia- 
mentary Reports, London, 1795, 8vo, 
14, ‘A Looking-Glass for the Royal Family, 
with Documents for British Ladies and all 
Foreigners residing in London,’ London 
1796, 8yo, 16, ‘An Authentic History of 
the Professors of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, who have practised in Ireland, 
involving original letters from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which prove him to have been 
illiterate; to which are added Memoirs of 
the Royal Academiciana’ (London, 1708}, 
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gyo. 16. ‘The New Brighton Guide: in- 
yolving a complete . . . solution of the recent 
mysteries of Carlton House,’ London, 1796, 
&vo, 17. ‘The Pm-Basket. To the Children 
of Thespis: a Satira[in verse ],' London, 1798, 
4to. . ‘A Oritical Guide to the present 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy for 1797; 
containing Admonitions totheArtistson their 
Masconception of Theological Subjects,’ Lon- 
don, 1797, 8vo. 19. ‘The Hamiltoniad, 
Boston, 1804; reprinted by the Hamilton 
Club, New York, 1866, Svo. 20. ‘The Life 
of Alexander Hamilton,’ Boston, 1804; re- 
nted by the Hamilton Club, New York, 
866, 8vo. 21, ‘The Dramatic Censor,’ 
1811, 8vo; a monthly periodical. 

[Allibone’s Dict. iii, 2471; Baker's Biogr. 
Dram, 1812, i. 748, it, 227, Biogr. Dict. ot 
Javing Authors, 1816; Bodleian Cat, i. 56, iv, 
708; Drake's Dict. of American Biogr.; Euro- 
pean Mag, 1789; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Memoir of T, Moore, p. 290, Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser, xii. §, 474, 8rd sex, v. 175, 
Taylor’s Records of my Life (1832), 1, 276; 
Timperley's Encyclopedia, 1842, p. 793, Watt's 
Bibl, Brit.] T. CG. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN (1796-1889), mis- 
sionary, born at Tottenham High Cross, Mid- 
dlesex, on 20 June 1796, was the son of John 
Wuhams by his wife, the daughter of James 
Maidmeet, a partner in the firm of Moidmeet 
& Neale, St. Paul’s Churchyard. He was 
taught at a school in Lower Edmonton, kept 
by two persons named Greeny His educa- 
tion was commercial, and on 27 March 1810 
he was apprenticed for seven years to Enoch 
Tonkin, a furnishing ironmonger in the City 
Road, London. He ardently devoted him- 
self to his trade, and showed go much ability 
thet Tonkin usually entrusted lum with 
work requiring delicacy and accuracy of 
execution, 

Williams was the cluld of pious parents, 
his mother, who had come under the influence 
of William Romaine [q. rh being distin- 
guished for sanctity. In childhood he com- 
are hymns and prayers for his own use, 

ut in later youth he entirely lost his former 
fervour, On 30 Jan. 1814, however, he 
heard a sermon by Timothy East of Bir- 
mingham at the Tabernacle, Moorfields, 
which cee feelings from indifference 
to strong devotion. In September he he- 
came @ member of the Tabernacle congre- 
gation, of which Matthew Wilks was mini- 
ster, and began to teke an active part in 
church work. The congregation were much 
interested in the work of the London 
Missionary Society, and Williams resolved 
to offer himself as a missionary. In July 
1816 he applied to the directors, and was 
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accepted after passing an examination before 
them The islands of the Pacific had been 
selected by the founders of the London 
piety Society as the scene of their 
earhest efforts. For many years their agents 
made little progress, but at the time of 
‘Williams's offer of himself for the mission 
field they had achiev ed considerablaauccesses, 
and were making urgent requests for fresh 
labourers, Impressed by their needs, the 
society responded by sending out Williams 
and several other young men after a trainin, 
of a few months only. Tonkun release 
him from his apprenticeship, and on 80 Sept. 
he and several others were set apart at a 
service held in Surrey Chapel, On 17 Nov, 
he ond his wife sailed for Sydney in the 
Tlarriet in the company of three other mus- 
sionaries. In September 1817 they left 
Sydney in the Active for Emmeo, one of the 
Society Islands, near Tahiti, where there 
was already a mission station, Arriving at 
Papetoai on 17 Nov., Williams remained for 
some months assisting the missionaries and 
peers himself in the Tahiti language. 
uring his stay several chiefs of the Leeward 
Group, who had assisted Pomare in regain- 
ing the sovereignty of Tahiti, visited Eimeo, 
and welcomed the project of a 
mission station among their own islands. In 
consequence Wilhams and two other mus- 
sionaries, John Muggridge Orsmond and 
William Ellis, with their wives, landed at 
Huahine on 20 June 1818, and were heartil: 
received by the natives. The fame of their 
arrival drew crowds of visitorsfrom theneigh- 
houeing islands, among them Tamatoa, the 
king of Raiates, whose urgent request in- 
duced Williams and Lancelot Edward 
Threlkeld to remove on 11 Sept. 1818 to 
his own island, the largest of the group. 
It was the centre of the religious system 
of the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands, 
and contained ‘the temple and altar of Oro, 
the Mars and Moloch of the South Seas. 
By the time of his arrival at Raisatea Wil- 
hams hed acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the language to a to the people, 
The way for the adoption of Christianity 
had been rae by a visit two years be- 
fore from Oharles Wilson and Pomare, who 
were driven from Eimeo by a gudden gale, 
and the task of the missionaries was made 
easier by the gee of the supreme 
chief, Tamatos. While, however, the people 
wera ready to adopt Obristianity as a state 
religion, they were debased in their morals 
and inveterately idle. They also dwelt in so 
scattered a fashion that collective instruc- 
tion was impossible. ‘Williams induced 
them. to form a common settlement, and to 
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construct a chapel and schoolhouse. For 
himcelf he built a dwelling on an English 
model, hoping that it would serve as an 
example to the natives and stimulate them 
toindustry. They were also instructed in 
hoat-building, and paid for their services 
with nails, hinges, and other useful articles. 
A printing press established at Huahine was 
of important service, ond the Gospel of 
St. Luke and a supply of elementary boolss 
in their own tongue were distributed among 
the people. An auxiliary missionary society 
was formed in emulation of those already 
existing at Tahiti and Huahine. On 12 May 
1819, when a new chapel was opened, a 
complete code of laws was read and adopted 
by popular vote, Unlike those previously 
introduced in other parts of Polynesia, it 
included trial by jury. In the same year 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane was intro- 
duced and a sugar-mill erected, Williams 
turning the rollers in a lathe made by his 
own hand. 

In the meantime Williams became dis- 
satisfied with his position. His work seemed 
to him too easy, and he hed an intense 
desire to reach the heathen populations 
scattered in other islands, He thought at 
first of leaving Raiatea and setting out inde- 
pendently of the society, but afterwards re- 
solved to attain his end by means of 2 mis- 
sion ship, making Raiaten his headquarters. 
The directors of the society did not favour 
the project, but Williams was resolved, and 
having inherited some Property on the death 
of his mother, he visited Sydney in 1821, and 
purchased the Endeavour, a schooner of 
eighty or ninety tons. He also engaged a 
manager for three years to teach the natives 
the art of cultivating suger and tobacco. 

Arriving at Raintea on 6 June 1822, Wil- 
liams sailed on his first mission voyage in 
the Endeavour on 4 July 1823, On 9 July 
they arrived at Aitutaki, and thence pro- 
ceeded in search of Raratonga, whose inhabi- 
tanta were said to be the most ferocious in 
Polynesia. Failing to find the island, they 
visited Mangaia, Atiu, Mauki, and Matiaro, 
all in Hervey or Cook Islands. A sacond 
attempt to find Raratonga was successful, 
and leaving Papeiha, a native teacher, who 
Vravely offered to remain alone, Williams 
returned to Raiatea, On 10 Oct. he de- 
parted to visit Rimitaru and Rurutu, two of 
the Austral Group, which had been chris- 
tianised by native teachers, On his return 
he was preparing to attempt to reach the 
more distant Navigators’ Group, when his 
plans were frustrated by the intelligence that 
the governor of New South Wales had made 
fiscal regulations which materially reduced 
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the yalue of South Sea produce. He hag 
relied on meeting the expenses of his vessel 
by trading, and was therefore compelled to 
send her back to Sydney to be sald: He 
appealed in vain for assistance to the di- 
rectors of the society, who with some narrow. 
ness of spirit refused to countenance his 
projects, onthe ground that they disapproved 
of missionaries entangling themselves with 
the affuirs of this life, 

In April 1827 he accompanied two naw! 
arrived missionaries, Charles Pitman and his 
wife, to Raratonge, and remained with them 
for some months until they gained experi- 
ence, During this period he translated por- 
tions of the Bible and other books into the 
Taratongan language, which he had tareduce 
toawrittenform. After completing this work 
and waiting for some months for a ship to 
convey him back to Raiatea, he resolved to 
build a vessel for himself, This, though 
destitute of iron, he accomplished with mar- 
vellous ingenuity, constructing bellowa for 
his fire out of goatskin, and when these were 
eaten byrata, making them of wood. Having 
no saw, the trees used were split by wedges, 
and, having no steering apparatus, bent planks 
were procured by splitting curved trunks. 
Cordage was made from the bark of the 
hibiscus; gails, of native matting ; for oakum, 
cocoannt husk was used; and the pintles of 
the rudder were formed from a piece of a 
piskaze, & cooper’s adze, and oa large hoe, 

ith such contrivances VV illiams constructed 
in fifteen weeks a seaworthy vessel shout 
sixty feet tng and eighteen feet wide, which 
he named ‘The Messenger of Peace.’ Sw 
plied with anchors of wood and stona, he 
sailed to Aitutaki, a distance of 145 miles, 
returning with a cargo of pigs, cocosnuts, 
and cats. Receiving a supply of iron shortly 
after, Williams mpenathened his vessel, and 
safely accomplished the voyage to Tahiti, a 
distance of eight hundred miles, He then 
began to prepare afresh to visit the more 
distant isles of Polynesia. On 24 May 1880 
he started from Raiatea, and visited Sava 
Island, Tongatabu, and others of the Friendly 
Islands. He then proceeded to the Samos 
Group, where he placed teachers in the 
island of Savaii. He againvisited Samoa at 
the close of 1832, and, returning to Rara- 
tonga, completed his translation of the New 
Testament. 

In June 1884 he visited England, where 
the fame of his adventures made him a centre 
of interest. Ife addressed numerous mest- 
ings, and during his stay did much to quicken 
the erorang interes in missions, He sub- 
mitted to the London Missionary Socisty 
plans for a theological college at Raratonga, 
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and for @ normal school at Tahiti for train- 
ing native schoolmastere, and laid before the 
British and Foreign Bible Society his manu- 
soript of the Raratongan New Testament. 
In April 1887 he published ‘A Narrative of 
Missionary Enterprise in the South Sea 
Jslands, with Remarks on the Natural History 
of the Islands, Origin, Languages, Traditions, 
and Usages of the Inhabitants,’ a volume 
which excited the interest of men of letters 
and of science, as well as of those concerned 
in the progress of Christianity. Several edi- 
tions have since been published, the latest 
appearing at Philadelphia in 1889, The 
common council of London, impressed with 
the commercial importance of his projects, 
voted him 5001, and altogether 4,000/, was 
subscribed, with which the Camden was pur- 
chased and fitted out. On 11 April she 
sailed from Gravesend, containing Williams, 
his wife, and sixteen other missionaries, 
After visiting the Samoan Islands he pro- 
ceeded to Tahiti and other islands of the 
Society Group, whence he went to the New 
Hebrides, a group of islands beyond his 

revious field of labour, Landing at Dillon’s 

ay, Exromanga, on 20 Noy. 1889, he was 
killed and eaten by the natives in retaliation, 
it is believed, for the cruelties previously 
perpetrated by an English crew. As the 
news of Williams's death was carried by the 
Camden from island to igland, the population 
burst into wailing and abandoned themselves 
to hopeless grief, even the heathen joining 
in the lamentation. 

Williams was the most successful mis- 
sionary of modern times. He acquired the 
languages and adapted himself to the rary~ 
ing characters of the racea he encountered 
ina manner most remarkable for a man of his 
defective education. He ge his lack 
of training by great practical sagacity and 
by marvellous ee and toleration 
of alien modes of thought, but, above all, by 
singlehearted zeal for the spiritual and tem- 

oral welfare of the native races, which the 

id not fail to perceive and appreciate. 
stona marks the place at Apia where his 
remains solentadl by Oaptain Croker of her 
majesty's ship Favourite, were buried. On 
29 Oct. 1816 Williams married Mary Chau- 
ner, who shared in hislaboursuntil his death. 
By her he had a surviving son, William. 

iliams’s Missionary Enterprise, Philadel- 
phia, 1889; Prout’s Memoirs of John Williams, 
1848; Campbell’s Martyr of Erromanga, 1842; 
Lovett's Hist.ofthe London Missionary S0c.,1800, 
vol. i. index ; Eaglish Cyclopzdia ; Horue’s Story 
of the London Missionary Soc. 1894 ; Buzacott's 
Mission Life in the Islands of the Pacific, 1866.] 
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WILLIAMS, JOUN (1758-1841), banker 
andmine-adventurer, born at Lower Cusgarne 
in Cornwall on 28 Sept. 1758, was the eldest 
son of Michael Williams (@, 1775), mine- 
adventurer, by his wife Susanna; she was 
granddaughter of John Harris of Wigher Cus- 
garne, who married Elizabeth, only daughter 
of John Beauchamp of Trevince, head of an 
ancient Cornish family. The father, Michael, 
was the son of John Williams (d. 1761), who 
came to Burncoose in Cornwall from Wales 
to seek his fortune in mining. He left a 
sum of 10,0002, of which the greater part was 

ueathed to Michael. 
‘he son John was educated at the old 
mar school of Truro, and on his father’s 
eath in 1775 he inherited little more than 
1,0002., the rest of his father's property pass- 
ing to the younger children, He at once em- 
barked in mining, and in March 1776 was ap- 
pointed purser, manager, and bookkeeper of a 
mine called Wheal Maiden, His interest in 
mining rapidly extended, and in 1788 the 
duties of superintending a large number of 
minesinduced him to remove from Burncoose, 
where he lived at first, to the village of 
Scorrier, at the other end of the parish of 
Gwennap, where he built Scorrier House, 
Among other undertakings towards the close 
of the century, he leased and worked some 
valuable sulphur mines in the county of 
Wicklow, and also engaged in business as a 
metal smelter, He became the greatest living 
authority on matters connected with mining, 
and strangers visiting Cormwall and anxious 
to see the mines were usually furnished with 
letters of introduction to him. Between 1795 
and 1800 he received a visit from the Bourbon 
ro (afterwards Louis XVIII and 
harles X). In 1806, having purchased the 
manor of Calstock in East Cornwall, he de- 
veloped the manganese industry of that 
neighbourhood. In 1810 he became partner 
in the Cornish bank at Truro, and im 1812 
he contracted with government, in con- 
junction with the Messrs. Fox of Falmouth, 
to build the breakwater at Plymouth, em- 
ploying’ ohn Rennie [q, v. jin its construction. 
this work his local knowledge, aided by 
prolonged observations of the tides and 
currents, was of great value. In 1828 he 
retired from business, and resided for the reat 
of his life at Sandhill, a house on his estate 

at Calstock. 

One of the most remarkable occurrences 
in Williams's life was his dream of the 
assassination of Perceval. On 2 or 8 May 
1812, eight or nine days before the cata- 
atrophe, he dreamt three times in the same 
night that he saw a man shot in the lobb 
of the House of Commons, s place with 
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which he wag familiar, and that on inquiry 
he was informed that it was Perceval. 
The impression made was so deep that on 
the next day he consulted his brother Wil- 
liama and his partner, Robert Were Foz, 
on the propriety of communicating with 
Perceval, but suifered them to dissuade him. 
Apart from the importance of the event 
foreshadowed, thisdream is interesting as one 
ofthe best authenticated instancesof prevision 
or second sight. The first account of the 
dream appeared in the ‘Times’ on 16 Aug, 
1828. Phe date of the yision was there 
erroneously assigned to the night of the 
assassination. The earliest correct account 
appeared about 1884 in Abercrombie’s ‘In- 
uiries concerning the Intellectual Powers.’ 
ic account by Williams appeared in Wal- 
pole’s' LifeofPerceval’ (cf. Notes and Queries, 
7th ser, xi. 47, 121, 232, 297, 416, xii. 437, 
516; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. p. 805; 
Cantyon, Larly Fears and Late Reflections, 
1886, i. 219; Watrore, Life of Perceval, 
ii, 829), 

Willams died at Sandhill on 17 April 
1841, and wes buried at Calstock, whera 
there is a monument in the church to his 
memory, He married, on 23 Jan. 1776, 
Catherine (17657-1826), daughter of Martin 
Harvey of Kenwyn, Oornwall. By her he 
had several daughters and three surviving 
sons—John (1777-1849), a member of the 
Society of Friends, who was elected fellow 
of the Linnean Society on 21 Jan. 1806 
and fellow of the Royal Society 6 March 
1828 ; Michael (1784-1858), who was M.P. 
for the western division of Cornwall from 
1858 to 1858; and William (1791-1870), 
who was created a baronet in August 1866. 
In conjunction with hia eldest son, Wil- 
liams accumulated at Scorrier a remarkably 
fine collection of Cornish minerals. 

[Information and materials kindly furnished 
by Mr. Michael Williams; Lysons’s Cornwall, 
1814; C.S. Gilbert’s Hist, Survey of Cornwall, 
1820; Hitchin’s Cornwall, 1824; D. Gulbert’s 
Cornwall, 1838, ii. 184; West Briton and Corn- 
wall Advertiser, 23 April 1841; Royal Cornwall 
Gazette, 28 April 1841 ; Sowerby’s Mineralogy, 
vols, iii, and iy,; Duke of Rutland’s Journa! 
1806, i. 184,] E.1.¢. 


WILLIAMS, Srz JOHN (1777-1846), 
judge, was baptised on 10 Feb. 1877 at Bun- 
wy Cheshire, of which parish his father, 
William Williams (d. 29 Oct. 1818), who is 
said to have belonged to an ancient Welsh 
family in Merionethshire, was vicar. His 
mother, Ester [sie] Richardson of Beeston in 
the same county, was married to his father 
on 25 Jan, 1776 (EaRwAKER's East Cheshire, 
ii, 80£), Joli, who was an only son, re- 
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| ceived his early education at the Manchester 

pyre school, where he entered 26 Jung 

787 (School Register, ii. 157). He displayad 
in youth an aptitude for classical studies 
which distinguished him through life. In 
1794 he proceeded as an exhibitioner to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B,A, 
in 1798, and he waselected fellow of Trini yy 
proceeding M.A. in 1801. 

Meanwhile, on 29 Oct. 1797, he entered 
himself at the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar in 180L (Inner Temple 
Register). His name appears in the law het 
of 1805 aa ‘of King's Bench Walk, Temple? 
with the additional descr tion in the follow. 
ing year of ‘ Northern birouit, Lancaster 
and Chester Sessions,’ His choice of the 
northern circuit as a field of practice, and 
his attaching himself to the liberal party 
‘in politics, were considered ‘hold steps’ at 
| the time, professional competition being keen 
"in the northern courts, and pros ect af pro- 

motion small among opponents of the govern- 
ment. Williams, however, acquired at once 
popular favour as an advocate and reputation 
as a lawyer among his fellows. The lata 
justice Sir John Bayley has been heard to 
declare,’ says a writer in the ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine’ (November 1846), ‘that if he 
had to be tried for bis life, he should desire 
to be defended by Mr. Williams,’ 

It was for the part he took in the pro- 
ceedings attending the trial of Queen Caro- 
le in 1820, as junior counsel in the case, 
that Williams is best remembered, The 
ability he displayed on that occasion, espe- 
cially in the cross-examination of the impor- 
tant witness Demont, won the emphatic ap- 
ee of his leaders, Lord Denman and 

rd Brougham (Dunman, Life, i. 164; 
Drovenanu, Life, ii, 886). 

On 28 March 1822, at a by-election, Wil- 
liams (described in the return as ' of Lin- 
coln’s Inn’) was elected to parliament by 
the city of Lincoln, and sat for that con- 
stituency till the dissolution in 1826, He 
subsequently represented Winchilsea from 
1880 till the disfranchisoment of that borough 
in 1832. In parliament he was a frequent 
speaker, but his efforts were directed chief 
towards legal reform, and especially towards 
a correction of delays and: abuses in the 
court of chancery, and he was the author 
of motions on the subject (4 June 1823 and 
24 Feb. 1824), which led to important de- 
bates, but to no effective result beyond the 
appointment of a commission which nover re- 
ported (Hansarn, new ser. vols, ix, x. xiii.) 

His course of political conduct brought 
him into conflict with Lord Eldon, and was 
prejudicial to his professional advancement; 
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but when the whigs fined Canning in office 
in 1827, Williams became king’s counsel; 
and on the accession of William IV (1880) 
he was made paliniter erere and attorney- 

eneral to Queen Adelaide, in the place of 

ords Brougham and Denman, promoted to 
the offices of lord chancellor and lord chief 
justice respectively, On 28 Feb. 1834 he 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer; 
but, having sat in that court one term, he 
was knighted (16 April) and transferred to 
the king’s bench in the place of Sir James 
Parke (afterwards Baron Wensleydale)[q.v.] 
In this office he remained till his death. 

Williams died suddenly at his seat, Liver- 
more Park, Suffolk, on 15 Sept. 1846, and 
was buried in the Temple Church on the 
28rd of the same month. He married 
Harriett Katherine, only surviving daughter 
and heiress of Davies Davenport of Cape- 
thorne, the friend and patron of his father, 
There was no issue. His widow died at St. 
Germain-en-Laye on 28 Sept. 1861 (Gent. 
Mag. 1861, ii, 574), 

8 a judge Williams was painstaking and 
conscientious, and appeared to special advan- 
tage in criminal cases, Throughout his life 
he retained his taste for the classics, and 
his reported speeches are never without some 
classical allusion or quotation, He displayed 
talents as a writer, and contributed several 
articles to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ particu- 
larly one (October 1821) on the Greek ora- 
tors, He also wrote occasionally for the 
‘Law Review.’ 

In personal appearance Williams was not 
prepossessing. He was diminutive of stature 
and severe of countenance, but was urbane 
in manner. 

[Law Review, November 1846 (notice said to 
be by Lord Brougham); Law Mag. February 
1847; Gent. Mag. November 1846 ; Foss's Hist. 
of Judges, ix. $14; Manchester School Reg. 
(Chetham Soc.)} J.H. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN (1792-1858), arch- 
deacon of Cardigan, first rector of Edinburgh 
Academy and warden of Llandovery, was 
the youngest child of John Willems, vicar 
of Ystrad-meurig, by Jane, daughter of 
Lewis Rogers of Gell, high sheriff of Oardi- 
ganshire in 1758. 

His father, Joun Wriiraus (1715-1818), 
was the eldest son of David Williams of 
Swyddffynnon, one of the earliest ‘exhorters’ 
among the Welsh methodists. Hoe was edu- 
cated at Ystrad-meurig grammar school 
under Edward Richard 4. a After keep- 
ing achool at Cardigan (1766-70) and other 
pace, and serving & curacy at Ross, 

ordshire (1771-6), he succeeded Richard 
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Hus pupils soon increased to nearly a hundred 
in number, and about 1790 it became neces~ 
sary to build a schoolhouse, the work havin, 
been previously carried on in the acish 
chureh. ‘For some half-century it became 
the leading school in Wales, and rose to 
the position of a divinity school, suppl ing 
a considerable number of candidates for holy 
orders’ (BEVAN, Diocesan Hist. of St, David's, 
p 224; cf. Razs, Beauties of South Wales, 
pe Traditions of his mastership and of 

is classical learning are still current in the 
county (Cymru, iv. 45, 127, vi. 124, with 
portrait), Besides his mastership he held 
several clerical appaintments in the diocese, 
and was the author of a ‘ Dissertation on 
the Pelagian Heresy’ (Carmarthen, 1808, 
8vo). He died on 20 March 1818, Two of 
his brothers, Eyan and Thomas, established 
a bookselling and publishing business at 
No, 11 Strand, London, where, between 
1792 and 1836, they published a large num- 
ber of books relating to Wales (Znwogion 
Sir Aberteyji, pp. 152-4; RowLanna, Cambr. 
Bibliography, BE 666), Another brother, 
David (175121 86), prebendary of Tythering- 
ton, was father of Charles James Blasius 
Williams [q.v.] During his latter years 
John Williams the elder was assisted and 
eventually succeeded at the school by his 
eldest son, David Maa P-1825), a fellow of 
Wadham Gollege, xford, to whom Lockhart 
addressed his ‘open letters,’ entitled ‘ Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, Edinburgh, 1819, 
8 vols. 8yvo (Lana, Life and Letters of Look- 
hart, 1, 212-26), 

John Willams the younger (David's bro- 
ther) was born at Yatrad-meurig on 11 April 
1792, He was educated chiefly at his father’s 
school, but after an interval of three years 
spent in teaching at Ohiswick he went for 
a short time to Ludlow school, whence he 

roceeded to Balliol College, Oxford. matricu- 
ting on 80 Nov. 1810, and graduating 
B.A. in 1814, when he passed a ‘ triumphant 
examination’ (Lane, i. 57), He proceeded 
M.A. in 1888, Like Dr, Arnold, who was 
one of his four companions in the first class, 
Williams chose for himself the career of a 
ublic-school master. He was for four years 
1814-18) immediate assistant to HenryDison 
Gubell [q. v.] at Winchester, and for another 
two years assistant to the brothers Charles 
and George Richards at Hyde zviey epee! 
in the same city. In 1890" Thomas 88 
(1768-1887) [q.v.], then bishop of St, David's, 
offered him the vicarage of Lampeter in his 
native county, with the expressed hope that 
on the school established 
there by the previous vicar, Eliezer Williams 


as master at Yetrad-meurig in August 1778, |[q. vy.) He accepted, and through his influ- 
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EC tenis, 
ence Lampeter was selected as the home of | and continued to hold the post until his re. 


the divinity schoo) since known as St. David's 
College, the foundution-stone of which was 
laid in 1622, but, owing to some subsequent 
difference of views with the bishop, Williams 
was not appointed its principal. 

Presumably at the suggestion of Lockhart, 
who was one of Williams's closest friends 
both at college and in after life, Charles, the 
second son of Sir Walter Scott, was in the 
autumn of 1820 sent to Lampeter as a pri- 
vate pupil; and so inspired was Sir Walter 
swith confidence in the Welsh tutor that he 
induced several of his Scotch friends to fol- 
low his example, and young Scott was ehoety 
joined in Wales by Villiers Surtees and Wil- 
fae Forbes Mackenzie[q.v.] In 1824 Mac- 
kenzie’s father and Sir Walter invited Wil- 
lams to become headmaster of a peony 
day school, to be called the Academy, whi 
they were then promotingat Edinburgh, with 
the view of raising the standard of classical 
education and especially of Greek learning. 
The school was opened, with Williams os 
rector, on 1 Oct. 1824. ‘His suecess at Edin- 
burgh was in many respects even more re- 
markable than that of Arnold at Rugby, for 
apart from the difficulties incidental to 
day-school, he had to overcome the native 
Scottish bias in favour of purely utilitarian 
education as against the more liberal trainin 
of the classics and other higher branches o: 
learning. The high standard of scholarship 
for which the academy became famous ‘ ex~ 
tinguished whatever necessity there ever was 
for sending Scotch boys beyond Scotland’ 
to school. Speaking in 1857, his old pupil, 
Dr. Tait (afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury), unbesitatingly ascribed to Williams 
‘more than to any man living the present 
movement in Scotland indicating a wish for 
a pee standard in the classical department 
of the universities,’ Among the more dis- 
tinguished of his pupils, in addition to Tait, 
who was the first dux of the school, may be 
mentioned Principal Shairp, Professor Sellar, 
James Olerk Maxwell, W. E. Aytoun, Fre- 
derick Robertson of Brighton, Dr. Forbes 
(bishop of Brechin), and Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie (the African bishop) 

In August 1827 Williams rashly accepted 
the post of Latin professor at the London 
University, then in course of being or- 

anised, but with equal precipitation resigned 
it some nine months later, before enterin 
on its duties, because of the opposition which 
its secular policy had aroused among the 
high-church party. After a twelvemonth’s 
break in his connection with the academy, 
during which he devoted himself to literary 
work, he waa re-elected rector in July 1829, 


tirement in July 1847. 

Besides profound scholarship and wide 
general culture, Williams had exceptional 
capacity for communicating to his pupils hig 
own enthusiasm for learning. An interest. 
ing account of his method of teaching is given 
by Sir Walter Scott (Journal, in. 4), who 
eulogises him as ‘a henven-born teacher’ 
(ib. xi, 27) and ‘the best schoolmaster in 
Europe’ (2, ii. 205), while for his social 
qualities he describes him os a man ‘ whose 
extensive information, learning, and lively 
talent made him always pleasant company’ 
(i. i, 418). It was their conversations on 
‘Welsh history that prompted the writing of 
‘The Betrothed,’ Scott’s only Welsh xo- 
mance, while Squire Meredith in ‘Red. 
gauntlet’ may perhaps have been aleo due 
to the same influence. On Scott's death it 
‘was Williams who read the burial service 
over his remains at Dryburgh Abbey. 

During his long sojourn in Scotland Wil- 
liams’s connection with Wales had never 
been wholly severed. He continued to ba 
the non-resident vicar of Lampeter till 
October 1833, when he was instituted arch- 
deacon of Cardigan, but owing to some in- 
formality his institution had to be repeated 
in August 1835 (Stwcnarr, Old Times). He, 
however, longed for some suitable opening 
for undertaking educational work in Wales, 
Within a few weeks after his retirement 
from the rectorship Williams was appointed 
the first warden of a new school at Llan- 
dovery, just endowed by Thomas Phillips 
(1760-1851) [q. v.] The school was opened 
in very incommodious premises on 1 March 
1818, pending the erection of permanent 
buildings, which were completed by May 
1851, the prestige of Williame’s name being 
largely instrumental in raising the necessary 
funds, The warden desired to develop the 
school into a collegiate institution which 
might perhaps in time supersede the theo- 
logical college at Lampeter. He and Sir 
Benjamin Hall openly attacked Lampeter 
College for the inefficiency of ita training 
and its systematic neglect of Welsh studies 
Ove of Rowland Williams, i. 160-209), 

-health, however, compelled ‘Williams to 
close his scholastic carear by retiring from 
the wardenship at Easter 1858, but not before 
he had raised Llandovery to foremost 
position among the schools of Wales, The 
remaining years of his life he devoted chiefly 
to Aue, work, though, while residing for 
his health at Brighton, in 1853 he took for 
three months the duties of his old peoil 
Frederick Robertson [1 ve Trinity Chapel, 
and on his death preached is funeral sermon. 
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He subsequently lived for a time at Oxford, 
but in 1857 went to reside at Bushey, Ilert- 
fordshire, where he died on 27 Dee, 1858, 
and was buried on 4 Jun. following in Bushey 
churchyard. 

While at Lampeter he married Mary, only 
* daughter of Thomas Evans of Llanilar, Car- 
diganshire (who predeceased him on 16 Aug, 
1854), and had by her six daughters, five of 
whom survived him, Theeldest, Jane Eliza, 
in 1861 married Major Walter Colquhoun-~ 
Grant of the 2nd dragoon guards, who died 
the same year in India. She occupied for 
many years the position of lady principal of 
Eidderpore House, Calcutta (where she died 
on 24 Sept. 1895), being succeeded in the 
principalship by her fourth sister, Margaret, 
who died unmarried at the same institution 
on 12 July 1896. Williams's third daughter, 
Letitia (2. 20 March 1899), married Mr. Ro- 
bert Cunliffe, Ee of the Incorporated 
Law Society for 1890-1; and the youngest, 
Luey, married Mr. John Cave Orr of Cul- 
cutta. 

An oil painting of Williams by Colvin 
Smith, executed in 1811 on the commission 
of some old pupils, hangs in the grent hall 
of the academy at Edinburgh. There is also 
a marble bust of him by Joseph Edwards in 
tha library of Ballio ee & cast of 
which is at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith, 

Besides being one of the greatest classical 
scholars that Wales has produced, Williams 
made a special study of the early history of 
the Celtic races, and particularly of the 
language and literature of Wales, The more 
important of his published works are: 1,‘Two 
Essays on the Geography of Ancient Asia: 
intended partly to illustrate the Oampaigns 
of Alexander the Great and the Anabasis of 
Xenophon,’ London, 1829,8vo. 2. ‘ The Life 
and Actions of Alexanderthe Great’ (being 
vol. ii, of Murray's ‘Family Library’), Lon- 
don, 1829, 12mo; New York, 18mo; 8rd 
edit. London, 1860, These two works were 
written during the author's rectorial inter- 
regnum in 1828-9, 8, ‘Homerus,’ London, 
1842, The essential unity of the Homeric 
poems was semana upheld by the author, 
4, ‘Olaudia and Pudens. An Attempt to 
show that Claudia [mentioned in2 Timothy 
iv, 21) was a British Princess,’ and that 
Britain was christinnised in the first cen- 
tury, Llandovery, 1848, 8vo. 6. ‘The Life 
of Julius Omsar,’ London, 1854, 8vo., 
6, ‘Gomer; or a Brief Analysia of the Lan- 
guage and Knowledge of the Ancient Cymry’ 
(London, 1854, Bro), followed in the same 
year by a ‘second part,’ which contained 
‘specimens from the works of the oldest 
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Cymric poets in their orginal form, with 
translations’ (cf. Sxnxn, Ancient Books of 
Wales, 1. 8-9). In ‘Gomer,’ his most am- 
bitious philological work, Williams dealt 
with the origin of language, claiming inter 
alia that Walsh, in its earliest known forms, 
contained vocables expressive of abstruse 
philosophical truths, such as the doctrine of 
the conditioned. His treatment of the sub- 
ject obtained the warm commendation of 

ir William Hamilton. 7, ‘ Discourses and 
Essays on the Unity of God's Will. . . with 
special reference to God's Dealings with the 
people of Christianised Britain,’ London, 
857, 8vo. 8, ‘ Essays on various Subjects, 
Philological, Philosophical, Hthnological, 
and Archeological,’ London, 1858, 9.‘ Let- 
ters on the Inexpediency, Folly, and Sin of 
a “Barbarian Episcopate” in a Christian 
Principality,’ London, 1858, Healso brought 
out in 1851 an edition (since twice reprinted ) 
of Theophilus Evans's ‘Drych y Prif Oesoedd’ 
(Carmarthen, 8vo). 

Before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

of which he was a fellow, he read several 
apers, two of which, dealing with points of 
tin philology, were punted in the thir- 
teenth volume of the society's ‘Transac- 
tions’ (pp. 68-87 and 494-568), He also 
contributed essays on the ‘ Ancient Pheni- 
cians’ and kindred topics to the ‘Cambrian 
Journal’ for 1865~7, and articles on more 
general subjects to the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
and other magazines, 

At his death he left behind him several 
unfinished works, These included some 
slight portions of an autobiography (Bye- 
Gones, 1874, p. 169). His eldest daughter, 
Mrs, Colquhoun-Grant, subsequently}<4 his 
literary executrix, collected further mateials 
for biographical purposes; but these, together 
with most of Williams’s papers and corre- 
spondence, were lost off the coast of Spain, 
near Ferrol, in the wreck of the steamshi 
Europa (17 July 1878), in which Mrs, Col- 

whoun-Grant was retuming to England 

m India. 


(Oambrian Journal, March 1869, vi. 62-61 
and vii, 313, 360, cf, also ii, 227, iti. 81, 132, 
200, 384 and iv. 57; Archwologia Cambrensis, 
8rd ser. v. 66; Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesias- 
tical Journal, March 1859, pp. 89-95; Gent. 
Mag. 1818 i. 373-6, 1859 i, 209; Foster’s Alumni: 
Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Foster's Index Ecclesiasticus ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Journal of Sir W. 
Scott; Life and Letters of J. G. Lockhart, ed. 
Lang; Archdeacon Sinclair's Old Times and Dis- 
tant Places, pp. 281-43; Langhorne’s Reminis- 
cences (Edinburgh, 1898), pp. 99, 129, 160-63; 
Davideon and Benham’s Life of Archbishop 
Tait, i. 18-26; Campbell and Garnett's Life of 
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James Clerk Maxwell, pp. 47-8, 66-7, 578; Lord 
Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time, i, 414, and 
Life of Jeffrey, i. 305 ; Knight’s Principal Shairp 
and his Friends, p. 9; Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welch Carlyle, ed, Froude, iii. 5; Annual 
Reports of the Edinburgh Academy (kindly 
lent by the former rector, H_J. Mackenzie, esq ), 
especially Reporta for 1847; Edinburgh Academy 
Chronicle for July 1894 (personal recollections 
by Dr James Macaulay) and July 1896 Js 
memoration dinner); Fergusson’s Chronicles of 
the Cumming Club and Memorics of Old Aca- 
demy Days, 1841-6; minutes and other manu- 
script records relating to the Welsh Collegiate 
Institution, Llandovery (in possession of the 
secretary to the trustees); papers relating to the 
game, eollected by Williom Rees of Tonn (one 
of the trustees), now preserved at Cardiff Free 
Library, Weekly Mail (Cardiff), 3 Oct. 1896, 
and Western Mail, 26 July 1898 (with portrait) ; 
Life of Dr. Rowland Williams; Yr Haul (chureh 
monthly published at Llandovery), 1848-52 ; 
Fonlkes's Enwogion Cymru, p. 1105; Allibone’s 
Dict. of Engl. Lit.; Gwyddoniadur Cymreig (En- 
cyclopedia Cambrensis), x. 258-8; Enwogion 


Ceredigion (Gwynionydd), Bp, 17, 152-7; infor- | 4 
0 


mation kindly supplied by Robert Cunliffe, esq. 
(son-in-law), by Professor Lewis cup an 
other old pupils of Williama, both at Edinburgh 
and Llandorery.] D. Ls, T. 


‘WILLIAMS, JOHN (1811-1862), Welsh 
antiquary, known in bardic circles as ‘Ab 
Ithel,’ a name which in later life he ap- 

nded to his surname, was the son of Ro 

illiams (son of William Bethell or Ab 
Ithel) of pay ant, Lian Gynhafal, Denbigh- 
shire, and Elizabeth his wife. He reesived 
his early education in Ruthin grammar 
school, and on 15 March 1882, at the age 
of twenty, matriculated at Oxford from Jesus 
College. He pater B.A, in 1886, and 
on 19July of that year was ordained deacon, 
and priest on 1 May 1886, He was at the 
time a curate in the parish of Llanfor, with 
special charge of the new church of Holy 
rinity, Rhos y Gwaliau, and when in 
1889 @ separate endowment was provided 
for this church, he became its first: incum- 
bent. In 1888 he graduated M.A. From 
1848 to 1849 he was perpetual curate of 
Nerquis, near Mold; in the latter year he 
recetved the rectory of Llan ym Mowddwy, 
where he remained until 1862, In that 
year the rectory of Lian Enddwyn, with the 
perpetual curacy of Llan Ddwyws, near Bar- 
mouth, was given to him; but on 27 Aug,, 
aces after moving to his new home, 
he died. He was buried at Llan Ddwywe. 
On 11 July he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Owen Lloyd Williams of Dolgelly. 

From his youth he was keenly interested 

in Welsh historical studies, and the Welsh 
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‘tract,’ afterwards translated into English, 
which he published at Bala in 1886 unde 
the title ‘ ater Loegr yn Anymddibynol 
ar Eglwys Rufain’ (‘The Church of Eng- 
land independent of the Church of Rome’) 
was the first of a long succession of workg 
of a like character. In 1841 he won a prizg 
at Swansea eisteddfod for an essay, pub- 
lished in 1812, on the human sacrifices of 
the Druids, These earlier efforts were em- 
bodied in 1844 in ‘Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of the Cymry,' London; second edition 
in 1854, Ab Ithel, as he had now begun to 
eye himself, was an active oppress of the 
eme for the union of the bishopries of Ban- 
gor and St. Asph, and was thus brought into 
association with Harry Longueville Jones 
fa. v.] The two issued in January 1846 the 
t number of ‘ Archseologia Cambrenais,’ 

8 quarterly journal devoted to Welsh anti- 
quitios, and before the end of the year suc- 
ceeded in forming the Cambrian Archno- 
logical Association, which took over the new 
journal and apes Williams and Jones 
joint editors, Ab Ithel was a constant con- 
tributor to the early volumes, and many of 
his papers were eee issued, e.g. the 
account of Valle Crucis (Tenby, 1848), the 
essay on Druidic stones (Tenby, 1850), and 
thegloscary oftermansed forarticlesof ritish 
dress and armour (Tenby, 1851). In 185] 
he became sole editor ; this office he resigned, 
however, at the end of 1868, and in 18654 
he established the Cambrian Institute and 
started the ‘Cambrian Journal,’ which he 
edited until his death. The control of the 
older association had passed to man who had 
no sympathy with his uncritical methods and 
perfervid patriotism. In 1852 he published 
an edition of the ‘Gododin’ (Llandovery), 
with a translation, introduction, and notes, 
Another Welsh association, the Welsh Manu- 
scripts Society, appointed him one of its edi- 
tors, and under its auapices he published at 
Llandovery in 1856 ‘Dosparth Edeyrn Dayod 
Aur,’ a medieval Welsh grammar. At the 
Liangollen eisteddfod of 1868, of which he 
was one of the chief organisars, he won a 
Pe for the best essay on Welsh bardic 
lore; this was published by the Welsh Manu- 
scripts Society under the title of ‘Barddas’ 
panniers: 862), though in an incomplete 
orm, the second volume not appearing until 
1874, Ab Ithel was also the editor of the 
society's volume on the physicians of 
Myddfai (Llandovery, 1861), though his 
pet in this was smell, Other works from 
someecying hand were ‘The Holy 
Oblation’ (1848), ‘ me Ostechisms on the 
Creed’ (1848), ‘Crwydriadau yr Hen Wr’ 
(1849), §Cloch y Lian’ (1854), ‘Brwydr yz 
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Alma’ (1845), ‘Dafydd Liwyd’ (1856), and 
‘The Traditionary Annals of the Cymry’ 
(1858). In 1864 he began a church monthly, 
‘Baner y Groes, and during 1859 and 1860 
he edited the journal styled ‘ Taliesin.’ 

With all his industry and enthusiasm Ab 
Tthel had no critical ability, and blindly 
accepted the bardic traditions popularised 
by Iolo Morgannwg and Willium Owen 
Pughe [q. v.] His defects as a scholar were 
brought out clearly in the editions of ‘An- 
neles Oambrie’ and ‘Brut y Tywysogion,’ 
which he issued for the master of the roils in 
1860. All that was valuable in these was 
the work of Aneurin Owen [q. y.], whose 
papers were at Ab Ithel’s disposal, and were 
used without any acknowledgment (Archao- 
a Cambrensis for 1861; Qymrodor, vol. 
xi 

{Memoir of Ab Ithel, by J, Kenward, after 
running through seven numbers of the Cambrian 
Journal (December 1862 to December 1564), 
was in 1871 published at Tenby as a separate 
volume, Other sources are Archeologia Oam- 
brengis, Foster's Alumni Oxon., Thomas's His- 
tory of the Diocese of St, Asaph, and an article 
on Ab Ithel in the Geninen for 1883.] J. E. L. 


‘WILLIAMS, Sir JOHN BICKERTON 
(1792-1855), nonconformist writer, son 
of William Williams of Broseley, Shrop- 
shire, by his wife Hannah, daughter of John. 
Bickerton, was born on 4 March 1792 at 
Sandford Hall in the parish of West Felton, 
Shropshire. Collaterally he was related to 
the family of Philip Henry [q. v.] and of 
Matthew Henry [q. Yd In early life his 

arents removed to Wem in Shropshire. 
There he was educated, and he was articled 
on 17 Feb. 1806 to an attorney there, After 
a residence in Liverpool from 1811 to 1815, 
he was admitted an attorney on 23 Jan. 
1816, and comimenced practice in Shrews- 
bury, On 81 Aug. 1819 he was admitted a 


burgess. 

‘Williams bad from childhood deep religious 
impressions. He became a member of the 
congregational church at Wem in the autumn 
of 1809, and began to form a large collection 
of manuscripts by the Henrys and other 
theologians of their school, He soon de- 
voted his leisure to writing. His first publi- 
cation was ‘ Eighteen Sermons of the Rev. 
Philip Henry, M.A,, from original manu- 
scripts, 1816. This was followed by ‘Me- 
moirsof the Life and Character of Mrs. Sarah 
Savage, eldest bey, oe of the Rev. Philip 
Henry,’ 1818; and ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Hulton, 
oue of the sisters of Mrs. Savage,’ 1820, Each 
of these memoirs went through several edi- 
tions. Memoirs of both ae and Matthew 
Henry followed (in 1825 ond 1828 respec- 
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tively—the latter was constantly mepeinied 
together with Matthew Henry's ‘ Misce 
laneous Writings’ (1880), Philip Henry's 
‘Remains’ (1848), and ‘The Henry Famil 
Memorialized’ (1849). Matthew Henrys 
‘ Commentaries’ was issued with Williams's 
‘Memoirs’ by Williams’s son, who added 
notes, between 1857 and 1886. 

On the passing of the municipal reform 
bill, Williams was elected an alderman of 
Shrewsbury, and in November 1886 was ap- 
pointed mayor, In that capacity he pre- 
sented an address to the Duke of Sussex at 
Kimnel Park, and this introduction to the 
duke, owing to a similarity of literary tastes, 
soon ripened into an intimate friendship, At 
the duke’s request he was knighted at St, 
James's Palace on 19 July 1887 by Queen 
Victoria, being the first knight created 
her majesty. He was elected F.S.A, in 1824, 
and a fellow of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1888, and received the degres of 
LL.D. from Middleburg College, Vermont, 
U.S.A., in 1881, 

‘Williams retired from practice at Shrews- 
bury in March 1841, and went to reside at 
the Hall, Wem. There he died on 21 Oct. 
1855, and was buried in the cemetery in 
Chapel Street on the 27th, His funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev, John Angell 
James {q. v.Jon 4 Nov. Ilis portrait, was 
a iy Pardon, a Shrewsbury artist, in 

887, and became the property of his only 
surviving son, Mr, E.R. Williams, solicitor, 
of Birmingham. 

‘Williams married at Aston church, near 
Birmingham, on 27 Dec. 1818, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Josiah Robins of Birmingham, 
by whom he had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. His widow died at Wam on 28 Feb, 
1872, and was buried in the cemetery in 
Chapel Street. 

Besides tracts and the works already 
referred to, Williams qiihes 1. ‘Me- 
moirs of Sir Matthew Hale, Knight, Lord 
Chief Justice of Ergland,’1885. 2. ‘ Letters 
on Puritanism and Nonconformity,’ Ist ser. 
1848, 2nd ser, 1846. 3, ‘ Gleani: of 
Heavenly Wisdom ; or, the Sayings of John 
Dod, M.A., and Philip Henry, M.A.,’ 1851. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the 
‘Evangelical Magazine’ and the ‘ Congre- 
getional Magazine.’ 

[Memoir of Sir John Bickerton Williams (by 
his son, J, B. Williams), printed for private cix 
culation; Gent, Mag, 1856, i1,656-7 (by H, Pid- 
geon); Evangelical Magazine, Jan. 1866, pp. 
1-7; Extracts from the Diary of the late Sir 
John Bickerton Williams, Kt, LL.D., F.S.A., 
ed. by his grandson, Robert Philip Williams, 
1896 ; Shrewsbury Chronicle, 26 Oct, and 2 Noy. 
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1855; Annual Register, 1885, p. 312; Manu- 
script Diary of Sir J.B. W., and information 
kindly communicated by his grandson, E. Brcker- 
ton Williams.} W~.G.D.F, 


WILLIAMS, JOSEPH (72. 1673-1700), 
actor, is said to have been bred a seal-cutter, 
solely for the reason that Joseph Harris 
(jt. Yeai~1499) [a v.], who brought him 
on the stage, and to whom he is said to 
have been apprenticed, followed that occu- 
pation. Genest supposes him to have mada 
his first appearance at Dorset Garden in 
1678 as the Second Gravedigger in ‘Ham- 
let! It is doubtful, however, whether he 
is the Williams who played that part. Wil- 
liams came into the company at Dorset 
Garden about 1678 as Mr, Harris’s boy. 
In 1677 he was the original Pylades in 
Dr. D'A venant’s ‘ Circe,’ and Hadland in the 
‘Counterfeit Bridegroom, or the Defeated 
‘Widow,’ an alteration of Middleton's‘ No Wit, 
no Help like a Woman's.’ The next year saw 
him as the First Troilus in Banks's ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Troy,’ and 1679 as the Ghost of 
Laius in ‘ a ipus’ by Dryden and Lee, and 
A@neas in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ altered by 
Dryden from Shakespeare. In 1680 he was 
the Duke of Gandia in Lee’s ‘ Cesar Borgia;’ 
Polydore in Otway's‘ Orphans ;’ Abardanes in 
Tate's ‘Loyal General ;’ Sylla in the ‘ His- 
tory and Fall of Caius Marius,” Otway's 
alteration of ‘Romeo and Juliet ;’? Friendly 
in ‘Revenge, or a Match at Newgate,’ by 
Mrs, Behn; Theodosius in Lee’s ‘ Theodosius,’ 
and Antonio in Mnidwell’s ‘Loving Ene- 
mies,’ Henry VI in both parts of Crowne’s 
alteration of Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VI’ fol- 
lowed in 1681, which year also saw him as 
the Bastard in Tate’s alteration of ‘King 
Lear,’ Beaumond in Mrs, Behn’s ‘ Rover’ 
(part ii.), Tiberius in Lee's ‘ Lucius Junius 

rutus, Bertran in Dryden's ‘ Spanish 
Friar, Sir Charles Meriwill in Mrs. Behn’s 
‘City Heiress,’ and the Prince of Cleve in 
Lee’s ‘Princess of Cleve.’ In 1682 hoe was 
Heartall in the ‘Royalist’ by D'Urfey, 
Rochford in Banks's ' Virtue Betrayed,’ and 
Townly in Ravenscroft’s ‘London - 
olds.’ On the union of the two age pers S 
Williams was first seen at the Theatre 
Royal, which he joined, presumably, on 
16 Nov. 1682. His name is not traced until 
16841, when he played Fairlove in the ‘ Fac- 
tious Citizen, and Decius Brutus in a re- 
vival of ‘Julius Orsar.’ Many of his parts 
had since the union been given to Kynaston 
and other actors. Alberto in ‘A Duke and 
No Duke’ followed in 1685, as did Sir 
Petronell Flash in Tate's ‘ Cuckolds’ Haven,’ 
altered from ‘Eastward Hoe;’ Captain Ma~ 
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————— ces 
rine in D’'Urfey’s‘Commonwealth of Women; 
and Otto in ‘Rollo, Duke of Normandy! 
In 1686 Williams was Don Fernand ‘in 
D’Urfey’s ‘Banditti,’ in 1688 the King of 
Sicily in Mountford’s ‘Injured Lovers, and 
1n 1689 Young Ranter in Crowne's ‘ English 
Friar, or the Town Sparks.’ In Lee's ‘ Mas. 
sacre of Paris’ he was (1690) the Duke of 
Guise. He was seen also as Luscindo in 
Shedwell’s ‘ Amorous Bigot,’ Don Sebastian 
in Dryden's ‘Don Sebastian,’ Don Carlos in 
Mountford’s ‘Successful Strangers,’ Bacon 
in Mrs, Bebn’s ‘ Widow Ranter,’ and Am. 
phitryonin Dryden's‘ Amphitryon.’ Ithoeles, 
im Powell’s ‘Treacherous Brothers,’ belongs 
to 1691, asdo Mortimer in ‘King Edward [1], 
with the Fall of Mortimer’ Dford in 
Southerne’s ‘Sir Anthony Love,’ Oswald in 
Dryden's ‘ King Arthur,’ and Wildfire in tha 
‘Scowrers’ by Shadwell. In 1692 followed 
Genselaric in Brady's ‘ Rape,’ Xantippus in 
Crowne’s ‘ Regulus,’ Wilding in Southerne's 
‘ Wives’ Excuse,’andSciarrah in the‘ Traytor, 
In Congreve's ‘ Old Bachelor’ (1693) he was 
Vainlove ; in D’Urfey’s ‘Richmond Heiress’ 
Frederick ; in Congreve’s ‘Double Dealer’ 
Mellefont ; in Dryden's ‘ Love Triumphant’ 
Garcia, In 1694 ho was Biron in South- 
erne’s ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ the Duke of North- 
umberland in Banks's ‘Innocent Usurper, or 
the Death of the Lady Jane Grey.’ On a 
question of terms Williams seems to have 
seceded in 1095, He played, however, the 
Elder Worthy in Cibber's ‘Love's Last 
Shift’ in 1696, also the Lieutenant-governor 
in ‘Qroonoke, Alonzo in Gould’s ‘Rival 
Sisters,’ and Fraeman in the ‘ Cornish 
Comedy.’ In Settle’s ‘ World in the Moon’ 
he was in 1697 Palmerin Worthy ; in Scott's 
‘Unhappy Kindness’ Valerio; and in the 
‘Triumphs of Virtue’ the Duke of Poly- 
castro. In 1608 he was Epaphus in Gildon's 
‘Phaeton,’and in 1699 Roebuck in Farquhar's 
‘Love and aBottle.’ Inthe season of 1699- 
1700 he joined Betterton at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, playing Pylades in Dennis's ‘Iphi- 
genia.’ 

An actor called David Williams was with 
Williams at Dorset Garden during many 
years. I¢ is difficult to distinguish ona fom 
the other, and it is possible that some cha- 
racters assigned Williams in the foregoing 
list, now first given, belong to his namezake, 
After December 1699 Williams is heard of 
no more, Most, but not all, of the preceding 
characters were first played by him. Cibber 

aaks of him as 2 good actor, but neglectful 
of duty and addicted to the bottle. Bell- 
chambers gratuitously, since no information 
is accessible, supposes Cibber to have un- 
justly depreciated Williams, 
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[Genest's Account of the English Stage; 
Downes's Roscius Anglicanus; History of 
English Stage, ascribed to Betterton, Cibber's 
Apology, ed. Lowe.] J. EK. 


WILLIAMS, JOSHUA (1813-1881), 
legal author, was the fifth son and saventh 
child of Thomas Williams of Oote, Aston, 
Oxfordshire, and afterwards of Campden 
Hill, Kensington, and Cowley Grove, Hil- 
lingdon, Uxbridge, Middlesex, who was said 
to be a remote descendant of Sir David Wil- 
liams [q. v.] He was born on 23 May 1818, 
and was educated at a private school, and 
afterwards at the London University (now 
Duiversity College) in Gower Street. At 
the age of nineteen he was admitted a stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s Inn on 81 Jan. 1883 (Regi- 
sters). After practising for two or three 
years under the bar as a certificated con- 
veyancer, ho was called to the bar in Easter 
term, on 4 May 1838, His professional suc- 
cess was due to the rare gifts which he pos- 
sessed as a. legal writer. In 1845 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Principles of the Law of Real 
Property’ (which first appeared as‘ Williams 
on Conveyancing’), a work which has run 
through eighteen editions. This was fol- 
lowed in 1848 by his‘ Principles of the Law 
of Personal Property,’ of which the four- 
teenth edition ape in 1894. These 
works proved Williams to be not only a 
master of his subject in the way of legal 
learning, but also possessed of a marked 
faculty for exposition and an uncommon 
literary gift. 

The publication of these books brought 
Williams an extensive practice as a convey- 
anocer and real property lawyer, and in March 
1862 he was appointed by Lord Westbury, 
the lord chancellor, one of the four convey- 
ancing counsel to the court of chancery. 
His health suifered from the strain of in- 
creasing work. He was madeaqueen’s coun- 
sel on 80 March 1866, and during Easter 
term, on 20 April following, was elected a 
bencherof Lincoln's Inn. Aga queen’s coun- 
sel he gained most reputation in connection 
with a series of cases relating to the esta- 
blishment of rights of common, such as the 
‘Commissioners of Sewers v. Glasse’ (more 
commonly known as the Epping Forest case), 
‘Lord Riversv. Adams,’ ‘ Warwick v. Queen's 
College, Oxford’ (the Plumstead Common 
case), ‘Hall v, Byron’ (the Coulsdon Com- 
mon case), ‘Smith v, Karl Brownlow’ (the 
Berkhampstead caso), ‘Peek ». Earl Spencer’ 
Sd Wimbledon case), ‘Earl De la Warr v. 

ies’ {te Sussex Forest case), and in fact 
most of those cases in which there was an 
attempt by lords of manors to wrest from 

VoL. XXr. 
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the commoners the enjoyment of their rights 
(cf. the Law Reporte), 

In 1875 Wiliams was appointed professor 
of the law of real and prema property to 
the Inns of Oourt: by the council of legal 
education, ond was annually re-elected to 
this office until his resignation in 1880. His 
lectures on the ‘Sein of the Freehold,’ 
the ‘ Law of Settlements,’ and the‘ Rights of 
Common’ were afterwards published, 1878— 
1880. He also edited the fourth edition of 
‘Watkins on Descents,’ and wrote ‘Letters 
to John Bull, Esq., on Lawyers and Law 
Reform’ (London, 1857, 12mo), and ‘An 
Essay on Real Assets’ (1861). He died at 
his residence, 49 Queensborough Terrace, 
London, W,, on 25 Oct, 1881, having married 
four times, His son by the third wile, 
Thomas Cyprian Williama, barricter-at-law, 
has edited all the editions of his fathe:’s 
works since 1881, 

Williams, who, as the author of the best 
text-books on the subject, was styled the 
‘Gamaliel of real property law,’ was per- 
sonally one of the most popular barristers 
of his day. He was exceptionally tall in 
stature, being 6 ft. 44 in. high. 

[Private information supplied by T. irda 
Williams, esq. ; obituary noties in the Times, 
Solicitors’ Journal, Law Times, and Law Jour- 
nal, October 1881,] W. RW. 


WILLIAMS, MONTAGU STEPHEN 
(1835-1892), barrister, was born at his great- 
uncle's house, Frashford, Somerset, on 80 Sept. 
1835. His grandfather wasa barrister on the 
western circuit, and his father, John Jeffries 
Williams, a barrister on the Oxford circuit. 
He was educated at Eton, where he was & 
colleger, but failed to gain a scholarship at 
Cambridge; and at the age of twenty be- 
came for a short time a classical master at 
Ipswich grammar school, but he was fired by 
the Crimean war and decided to enter the 
army. His father's friend, Colonel Sibthorp, 
gave him a commission in the South Linco! 
militia, and on 14 March 1856 he obtained 
an ensigncy in the 41st foot, but the con- 
clusion of peace dashed hia hopes, and when 
the regiment was ordered to the West Indies 
he quitted the service. He had a great turn 
for theatricals, and was for a time a member 
of a ag company and acted at Edin- 
burgh, Belfast, Sunderland, and Notting- 
ham, At Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with Louisa Mary Keeley, daughter of the 
well-known actors, and he married her in 
1858. She lived till1877. Partly on Kee- 
ley's advice, partly on that of Montagu Cham- 
bers, Q,C., his godfather, he then decided to 
go to the bar and read in the chambers of 

Fr 
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Holl. Meantime he wrote for the press, had 
a shore in a magazine called ‘The Drawing 
Room,’ contributed to ‘Household Words,’ 
ond was author and adres of several plays 
and farces ; ‘ A Fair Exchange,’ ‘Easy Shav- 
ing,’ ‘Carte de Visite,’ ‘The Turkish Bath,’ 
and ‘The Isle of St. Tropez.’ In most of 
these he collaborated with Mr. I’. C, Bur- 
nond; the last was produced by Alfred 
Wigan [4.7] atthe Olympic. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple on 30 Apml 
1862, and joined the Old Bailey sessions and 
the home circuit. 

Williams naturally took to criminal work. 
Tlis great vitality and vigour, his striking, if 
irregular features, his self-poszession, an his 
knowledge of men and of all sides of life, led 
him quickly to a large practice, especially as 
a defender of prisoners. For fifteen years 
ho was Scan in most of the sensational 
criminal cases in the metropolis, and in 1879 
was appointed junior prosecuting counsel to 
the tressury, On the other hand, he had 
little learning, and never practised in civil 
eases to any considerable extent. One of 
his few civil cases was Belt »v, Lawes in 
1882, in which he was for the plaintiff, In 
1884 he began to be troubled with an 
affection of the throat, which in 1§86 
necessitated an operation for the extirpation 
of a portion of the larynx. This was per- 
formed by Hahn of Berlin, and its success 
‘was somplata, although the voice was almost 
destroyed. A short attempt to return to 

ractica at the bar proved to Williams that 

@ must retire. He was then appointed a 
metropolitan eee magistrate in De- 
cember 1886, and sat successively at Grean- 
wich, Wandsworth, and Worship Street. 
Tle was also made a queen’s counsel in 
1888. He was active in charity, and as a 
magistrate won the confidence of the poor. 
He published in 1890 ‘ Leaves of a Life,’ 
and In 1891 ‘Later Leaves,’ autobiographical 
and anecdotal works, and in 1892 appeared 
‘Round London,’ describing the condition of 
the poor both in the east and west of Lon- | 
don. He died at his house at Ramsgate on | 
28 Dec. 1892, He was © man well known in 
society and in his profession and very popu- 
lar, and among the poor he earned and 
deserved the name of ‘the poor man’s 
magistrate,’ 

[im addition to Williams’s books mentioned 
ebove see Times, 24 Dee. 1892; Law Journal, 
$1 Dee, 1892.] JA. 


WILLIAMS, MORRIS (1809-1874), 
Welsh poet, known in bardic circles as 
‘Nicander,’ was the son of William Morris 
of Pentyrch Isaf by his wife Sarah, daugh- 
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ter of William Jones of Coed Cae Bach, in 
the parish of Llan Gybi, Carnarvonshire, 
He was born on 20 Aug. 1809 at Carnarvon 
(Geninen, iv, 145-4), but the family settled 
soon afterwards at Coed One Bach. After 
attending school at Llan Ystumdwy he wag 
apprenticed toa carpenter; ha showed at an 
early age much skill in writing Welsh verse, 
and contributed an ode tothe ‘Gwyliedydd’ 
in 1827, He was encouraged to prepare for 
orders and, with the help of friends, entered 
King's school, Chester, in 1880. On13 April 
1882 he matriculated at Oxford from Jesug 
College, graduating B.A. in 1885 and M.A, 
in 1838. He was ordained deacon at Chester 
in 1886, and held curacies at Holywell, 
Pentir, and Llanllechid successively, In 
1840 he was ordained priest. He received 
in 1847 the perpetual curacy of Amlwch, 
which he held until 1859, when the rectory 
of Llan Rhuddlad (with Lian Féewin and 
Lian Rhwydrus attached) in the county of 
Anglesey was conferred upon him, In 1872 
he was appointed rural dean of Talebolion, 
He died at Llan Rhuddlad on 3 Jan, 1874 
and was buried there, In 1840 he married 
Ann Jones of Denbigh. One of his sons, 
W. Glynn Williams, is headmaster of Friars 
school, Bangor. 

His connection with eisteddfodau began 
in 1849 at Aberffraw, when he was awarded 
the chair prize for an ode on ‘ The Creation,’ 
It was in this competition he first assumed 
the title of ‘Nicander.’ He subsequent] 
won prizes for pene at Rhuddlan (1880), 
Llangollen (18 », Denbigh (1860), Aber- 
dare (1861), and Carnarvon (1862), In 1851 
he acted as adjudicator of poetry at Port- 
madoc eisteddfod, and thereafter was much 
in request for work of this kind until his 
death, Except the ode on ‘The Creation,’ 
which appeared in the ALerffraw volume of 
‘Transactions’ none of Nicander'’s prize 
poems have been published, but the follow- 
ing other worke were issued by him: 1. ‘Y 
Fiwyddyn Eglwysig,’ Bala, 1848; a series of 
poems on the plan of ‘The Obristian Year’ 
2, Welsh versions of Dr, Sutton’s ‘Disca 
yivere’ and ‘Disce mori, under the titles 
‘ Dysga yw (1847) and ‘Dysga farw’ 
(1818). 8, ‘Llyfr yr Homiliau,’ Bala, 18417 
& revised edition of the homilies of 1606. 
4, °¥ Psallwyr,’ London, 1850; a new 
metrical version of the Psalms (2nd edit. 
1851). & ‘Gwaith Dafydd Ionawr,’ Dol- 
gelly, 1851, edited by Nicander, 6, ‘Y 
Dwyfol Oraclau,’ Holyhead, 1861; an expo- 
sitory treatise, 7. ‘Awdl Sant Paul,’ Tye- 
madoc, 1865. An edition is in preparation 
of ‘Chwedlau Esop,’ a rendering by him 
into Welsh vorse of the fables of Alsop 
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which 7 eared in instalments in the ‘ Ylaul’ 
(1868- } Nicander, though not to be 
ranked with the foremost of Welsh poets. 
was equally deft in the use of the free and 
the ‘strict’ metres, and wrote, especially in 
his lettars, Welsh prose of remarkable 
vigour. 
Information kindly furnished by Mr. W. 
Glynn Williams; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886 ; Geninen, 11. 91, 252, iv, 142, 143-4, 282-8; 
Adgof uwch Anghof, pp. 228-59; Transactions 
of Aberffraw Enstedifod. ] w.BL, 


WILLIAMS, MOSES (1686-1742), 
Welsh antiquary, son of Samuel Williams, 
viear of Lian 
Gynllo, Cardiganshire, and his wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Jenkin Powel Prytherch, 
was born at Glaslwyn, in the parish of 
Llan Dysul, on 2 March 1685-6, From 
Capmiaitaen gtammar school he went to 
University College, Oxford, matriculati 
on 81 March 1705. If he was the ‘ 
Williams’ who translated from the French 
for ‘Archeologia Britannica’ (1707) ‘ the 
Breton Grammar and Vocabulary of 
Manoir’ (p. 180), the mfluence of Ed- 
ward Liwyd (q. v.] secured for him at this 
time post os sub-librarian at the Ash- 
molean Museum. Having graduated B.A. 
m, 1708, he was ordained deacon on 2 March 
1708-8 at St. James’s, Westminster, by 
Bishop Trimnell, and (having been mean-~ 
while curate of Ch aerE ee Kent) priest 
on 81 ay 1718, at Fulham, by Bishop 
Ottley. He b 
of Lian Wenog, Cardiganshire, which he 
held until his death, On 19 March 1716-17 
he was instituted to the vicarage of Defynog, 
Brecknockshire, and in 1718 was incorporated 
at Cambridge, graduating M.A. from King's 
College. He was elected a member of the 
Royal Society in 1724. In 1732 he exchanged 
Detynog for the rectory of Chilton Trinity 
and St. Mary's, Bridgewater, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He died in 1742, and 
was buried on 2 March at St. Mary’s, He 
married, in 1718, Margaret Davies of Cwm 
Wysg in the parish of Defynog. 

Samuel Williams was Imown as a trans- 
lator, and his son's first efforts were in 
the same direction. The two issued in 
1710 a revised edition of John Davies's 
translation into Welsh of the Thirty-nine 
articles ;in the following year Moses pub- 
lished in London three translations, one of 
Nelson’s manual for charity schools, one of 
Welchmon’s didactic treatise for tillers of 
the soil, and one of a volume of family 
payers. ‘Oydymaith i'r Alor ’ eo 

716) was also a translation. ut the 
studies which from an early age fascinated 
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him, in a measure, no doubt, as the result of 
his association with Liwyd, were Welsh 
hilology and antiquities, A letter ad- 
ressed to him in May 1714 shows that at 
that time he was setting out for Wales in 
order to collect material for a Welsh 
dictionary, a work which never appeared 
(Cambrian Reg. ii, 586-0). In Thy he 
published, through the king’s printers, a 
eatalogue of the books printed in Yelsh 
up to that date, which formed the basis of 
the ‘ uly ddiaeth y Cymry’ of William 
Rowlands {q, v.] A Latin index to the 
works of Welsh poets followed in 1796 
London). Meanwhile he had been invited 
by William Wotton [q.v.] to assist him in 
his labours in connection with the laws of 
Hywel the Good ; ‘Leges Wallice,’ published 
in 1780 after Wotton’s death, though nomi- 
nally edited by William Clarke (1696-1771) 
[a. y.]}, no doubt owed much of its merit to 
the learning of Williams, whose assistance in 
the preparation of the text is expressly ac- 
knowledged. The editions of the Welsh 
bible an Pe which appeared in 
1718 and 1727 passed under his supervision, 
He was a diligent collector of old Welsh 
books and manuscripts; after his death his 
library came into the possession of William 
Jones of London (father of Sir Wiliam 
Jones), and then passed by will to the Barl 
of Macclesfield, It now forms part of the 
Shirburn Castle collection. 
Jones's Hist. of Breconshire; Liyfryddiacth 
mry; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Archeologie Cambrensis, 4th ser. ix, 237,] 
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WILLIAMS, PENRY (1800 P-1886), 
artist, was born about 1800 at Merthyr 
Tydvil, the son of a house-painter. Being 
sent to London by Sir John Guest and other 
Poa he studied in the schools of the 
yal Academy under Fuseli, and in 1821 
ear a silver medal from the Society of 
s for a drawing from the antique. Com~ 
mencing in 1822, he was a frequent exhibitor 
of portraits and views at the Royal Aca-~ 
demy, British Institution, and Society of 
British Artists until 1827, when he settled 
at Rome. Thenceforward he devoted him~ 
self mainly to depicting Italian views and 
scenes of Roman life, and the pictures which 
he contributed to the Royal Academy down 
to 1869, painted in an attractive though 
conventional style, were much admired, and 
brought him many distinguished patrons, 
Among his best works were ‘The Festa of 
the Madonna dell’ Arco,‘ Ferry on the River 
Ninfa, ‘11 Voto, or the Convalescent,’ ‘ The 
Fountain: aScene at Mola di Gaeta,’ ‘Italian 
Girls preparing for a Festa’ py D 
FF 
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Lueas, 1830), and ‘ Procession to the Chris- 
tening’ (engraved by L. Stocks for Finden’s 
‘British Gallery of Art’). The National Gal- 
lery possesses his ‘Neapolitan Peasants at 
a Fountain,’ ‘ Wayside in Italy,’ and ‘The 
Tambourine,’ and the last two, which form 
art of the Vernon collection, were engraved 
y C. Rolls for the ‘Art Journal.’ Some of 
Willisms’s designs were engraved for the 
‘ Amulet’ (1827-80) and the ‘ Literary Sou- 
yenir’ (1886). In April 1828 he was elected 
an associate of the Society of Painters in 
Watercolours, exhibiting annually until 
1888, when he resigned. Williams was 
much esteemed by the residents in Rome, 
where he was a familiar figure for nearly 
sixty years, and his studio was one of the 
recognised attractions for English visitors. 
He died in Rome on 27 July 1835 in his 
eighty-sixth year, and his remaining works 
were cold at Christie'sin the following year. 
(Atheneum, 1885, ii. 186; Times, 4 Aug. 
1885; Art Journal, 1864; Roget's Hist. of the 
‘Old Watercolour’ Society.] F. M. O°D. 


WILLIAMS, PETER (1722-1796), 
Welsh biblical commentator, was the eldest 
son of Owen and Elizabeth Williams of 
‘West Marsh, near Laugharne, Carmarthen- 
shire, where he was born on 7 Jan. 1722, 
His mother was a descendant of Dr. Lewis 
Bayly, bishop of Bangor. Both parents 
died before Peter was twelve years of age, 
and he was afterwards brought up by a 
maternal uncle, on whose farm he worked 
until eighteen. Hethen went wv the grom- 
mar school at Carmarthen, where he stayed 
three years (1740-3), A sermon by White- 
field, who visited the town in April 1748, 
loft a deep impression on him. Having kept 
an elementary school for one year at Conwil 
Elfed, he was ordained in 1744 and licensed 
to the curacy of Eglwys Cummin, where he 
also kept school. He was, however, suspected. 
of methodism, and had to leave at the end 
of his first year. Though recommended by 
Griffith Jones (1688-1761) [q. v.], the evan- 
gelical vicar of the neighbouring church of 

landdowror, he was during the next few 
months driven from one curacy to another, 
till in 1746 he joined the newly formed as- 
sociationof Welsh Calvinistic methodists, In 
common with all the earlier members of 
that body he had no intention of severing 
his connection with the church of England, 
and in after life he brought up two of his 
xons as clergymen of its communion. For 
the next ten or twelve years he was an 
ilimerant preacher, visiting the less evange- 
lised parts of Wales and the borders, and, ex- 
cepting Howel Harris [q, v.], suffering perhaps 
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more persecution than any of his contem- 
poraries. Being an anti-Jacobite as well as 
methodist, he was on one occasion locked 
up for the night by Sir W. W. Wynn in 

e kennels at Wynnstay (Cymru, i. 48, 72), 
About 1759 it occurred to him to utilise 
the press as an instrument for evangelical 
work, and he thereafter became the chief 
contributor to the religious literature of 
Wales during the eighteenth century. His 
greatest undertaking was the publication 
at his own risk of a family edition of the 
Welsh bible with annotations of his own at 
the end of each chapter, this being the first 
Welsh commentary on the whole bible ever 
issued, This was also the first time that a 
bible was printed in Wales. The work was 
issued in shilling parts, being the second 
Welsh book so published. ‘The first part 
appeared in 1767, and the whole work, in- 
cluding the Apocrypha, Edmund Prys’s 
Psalter, and two hea by Richard Morris, 
was completed and also issued in volume 
form in 1770 (Carmarthen, 4to). The first 
impression consisted of 8,600 copies, which 
were sold at the moderate price of 12. each, 
strongly bound; a second edition of 6,400 
copies appeared from the same press in 1770~ 
1781; and a third, issued from Trevecca 
in 1797, consisting of four thousand copies, 
Rowlands (Cambrian Bibliography, p. 632) 
mentions another Trevecca edition in 1788, 
but this is an error, Quite a dozen subse- 
quent editions, some of them profusely illus- 
trated, have been issued during this century, 
and a copy of ‘ Peter Williams's Bible’ has 
long been considered indispensable in almost 
every Welsh household. 

In 1778 Williams issued a concordance 
a the ve nee ee sa eat , 
egeir Yagrythuro: armarthen, 4to). 
This wu largely based a a smaller work 
by Abel Morgan, published in 1780 at 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.; a second edition, re- 
vised_and considerably enlarged, was issued 
by Williams's son-in-law, David Hum- 
pareys, at Carmarthen in 1809; a third, 

om. Dolgelly, in 1820, and there have been 
several subsequent reprints, 

‘Williams's next great work was the pub- 
lication (in conjunction with David Jones, a 
baptist minister of Pontypool) of four thou- 
sand copies of John Cannes bible with 
additional marginal references and explane- 
ore of his own at tho foot (Trevecca, 
1790, small 8vo; 2nd edit. 1812). Altera- 
tions were also made by Williams in the 
text. The patronage of the methodist asso- 
ciation had been promised for this work, but 
was suddenly withdrawn on the eve of pub- 
lication, with the result that Willisms lost 
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about 600, by the transaction. A charge of 
heresy was ae brought against him on the 
round that his earlier comments on the first 
chapter of St. Jobnin the Family Bible, which 
were substantially reproduced in the new 
bible, sayoured of Sabellianism, and at the 
association held at Llandeilo Fawr on 25 May 
1791 he was expelled from the methodist 
connection, chiefly at the instigation of Na- 
thaniel Rowlands, son of Daniel Rowlands 
Ig, pa of Liangeitho, and, it is also believed, 
of Thomas Charles of Bala. The death, a 
short time previously, of the elder Rowlands 
and of William Williams (1717-1791 {a;¥-] 
of Pantycelyn (whose last work was probably 
his defence of Williams in a tract called 
‘Dialogus’) gave an opportunity for the 
younger men to assert their ascendency, and 
this probably accounts for the time chosen for 
the attack, though the offending remarks had 
heen first published twenty years previously. 
‘Williams made more than one appeal tor re- 
admission, but in vain; he was guilty o 
nothing worse than a confused mysticism 
with reference to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the cruel treatment meted to him after 
his unrivalled services to Welsh methodism 
stands out as the Sashes: peeeage in the his- 
tory of that body. Wilhams retained pos- 
session of a chapel which he had been in- 
strumental in having built about 1771 on 
his own land in Water Street, Carmarthen, 
and here he continued to preach till hisdeath; 
while the baptists ond independents also 
readily placed their pulpits at his disposal. 
He and his wife lived for « time at Pibwr 
and at Moelfre, near Carmarthen; but, ac- 
cording to tradition, were ejected from the 
latter owing to Williams’s methodistical 
practices. Le eventually settled at a farm 
called Gelli Lednais in the parish of Llandy- 
feilog, where ha died on 8 Aug. 1796, and 
where, on 8 Match 1822 at the age of ninety- 
seven, died his widow also. Both were 
buried in Lisadyfeilog churchyard. On 
80 Aug, 1748 Williams married at Llanlleian 
chapel, Carmarthenshire, Mary, the only 
daughter of John Jenkins, ‘a gentleman 
farmer’ of Gors, in that neighbourhood. He 
was survived by three sone: Eliezer Wil- 
liams (rds John (d. 1798?), and Peter 
aay illiams (see below). 
portrait of Williams, done at Bristol, 
is known to have formerly existed; but thot 
which has been extensively circulated in 
“Wales is an enlargement of a spurious por~ 
trait issued in the first instance with the 
Carnarvon edition of the Family Bible in 
1838, and purporting to be reproduced from 
the ‘Gospel Magazine’ for 1777, but this was 
denounced at the time by hisson Peter Bayly 


‘Williams as unauthentic (¥ Guwyliedydd, 
1884, x. 54). There are several letters of 
‘Williams's preserved in yarious collections ; 
one at Bala College has been printed in 
'Y Drysorfa’ for September 1885. There 
are other letters of his at Trevecca College, 
while several relics (including one letter) 
are in the possession of his descendant, Mr, J, 
Humphreys Davies of Cwrtmawr. The cen- 
tenary of Williams's death was celebrated 
in September 1806 by the opening of a 
memorial chapel belonging to the Welsh 
methodists at Pendine, close to Wilhams’s 
birthplace. 

Besides his strictly religious labours, 
Williams did much to raise the standard of 
Welsh literature. Almost before he had 
completed his Family Bible, he undertook 
the chief burden of the editorship of what 
was the earliest Welsh magazine— Trysorfa 
Gwybodaeth, neu Eurgrawn Cymraeg’ (Car- 
marthen, fifteen fortnightly numbers, 8vo, 


f} at 8d each, 8 March to 16 Sept. 1770; sea 


Y Traethodydd, 1873p, 44, 188+ p. 176, and 
Dr. Lewis Edwards's essays—Lracthodau 
Llenyddol, pp. 505-47). 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, the following were Williams's chief 
publications: 1. 3 dod y Claf’ Car- 
marthen, 1769. 2,‘ Rhai Hymnan ac Odlau 
Yebrydol,’ 8 volume of Welsh hymns and 
elegies, Carmarthen, 1759,12mo, 8, ‘Trae- 
thawd am Benarglwyddiaeth Duw,’ being a 
translation of Elisha Coles’s ‘Discourse of 
God's Sovereignty, Bristol, 1760; 6th ed. 
1809, 4, ‘Hymns on various subjects... To- 
gether with the Novice Instructed,’ Carmar- 
then, 1771, The fifth hymn in this volumeis 
‘Guide me, O Thou graat Jehovah, which 
‘Williamsaided the author, William Williams 
eae {q. v.|, to translate from the 

elsh (JULIAN, Dict, of Tymnology, 77, 
1596). 5.‘Galwad gan wyr Highwysig at bawh 
ffyddlon i gydsynio Mewn gweddi, yn enwe- 
a arhao’r rhyfel presenol,’ 2nd edit, 
1781, é ‘ Oydymaith mewn Cystudd,’ Car- 
marthen, 12mo, 1782. 7, ‘ Ftordd Anffae- 
ledig i Foddlonrnydd, a translation, 1788; 
Qnd edit. Llanrwst, 1830,12mo, 8, A trans- 
lation of Bunyan’s ‘ Christian Conduct,’ Car- 
marthen, 1784. 9. ‘ Cyfoeth i'r Oymry, £e- 
lected translations from A, N. ores 
‘Works,’ 1788, 10, ‘Marwnady Parch Daniel 
Rowlands,’ an elegy, 1791. 11, ‘ Dirgelweh 
Duwioldeb neu Athrawiaeth y Drindod,’ 
1702. 12,‘Tafol Gywir i bwyso Sosiniaeth’ 
(1792), being a reply to & unitarian work 

ublished earlier in the same year by Thomas 
Fevans (1766~1838) [g.¥.] 18. ‘ Gwreiddyn 
y Mater,’ 1794. The last three works were 
written to explain his theological views o8 


Williams 


to the Trinity and to rebut the charge of 
heresy. a 
Pater Barty Writtaus (1765-1836), 
Williams's third son, was educated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, whence he matriculated on 
10 Oct. 1785, graduating B.A. from Christ 
Church in 1790(Fosrmr, Alumni Oxon.) He 
was from 1792 onwards incumbent of - 
rug with Llanberis in Carnarvonshire, where 
he died on 22 Nov. 1886 (Gent. Mag. 1837, 
i. 106), He was a good Welsh critic and a 
ainstaking and well-informed antiquary. 
Many poor boys of promising parts were 
befriended and educated by him. He wrote 
a sketch of the ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Carnarvonshire ’ for a tourists’ guide issued 
in 1821 (Carnarvon, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1828), as 
well as a similar work on Anglesey, which 
was published inthe ‘Gwyneddion’ for 1832, 
Uathrall’s ‘ History of North Wales’ (1828) 
is also eaid to have been Williams's produc- 
tiun. In 1883 he was awarded the Cymmro- 
dorion medal for ‘An Historical Account of 
the Monasteries and Abbeys in Wales,’ which 
was published in the ‘ Transactions’ of that 
society for 1818. He published in 1825 an 
excellent Welsh translation of two works of 
Baxter's, ‘The Saints’ Everlasting Rest’ and 
‘A Call to the Unconyerted ’ (London, 8vo). 
He is to be distinguished from another P, B. 
Williames (1802-1871), one of the originators 
and editors in 1829 of the ‘Cambrian Quar- 
terly Magazine,’ to which Peter Bayly Wil- 
liams also contributed (see i, 278; WILLLAMs, 
M pens Worthies, p. 309). 
Another Peter Witt1aas (1756 P-1837), 
Welsh divine, born about 1756, was son of 
Edward Williams of Noithop, Flint. He 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
23 May 1776, proceeding B.A. in 1780, M.A. 
in 1788, B.D. and D.D. in 1802 (Fosrsr, 
Alumni Oxon.) He was for a time ae 
of Christ Church, He returned to Wales 
about 1790 to become vicar of Bangor and 
headmaster of Bangor grammar school, and 
was subsequently rector of Llanbedrog, Car- 
narvonshire (1802-87), archdeacon of Merio- 
neth (1802-9), and canon of Bangor (1809- 
1818). He died at Lilanbedrog on 20 Feb. 
1837. He wastheeuthor (among other works) 
of: 1, ‘ Lattezs concerning Education,’ 1786, 
Ato. 2.‘A Short Vindication ofthe Established 
Church, in which the Objections of the 
Methodists and Dissenters are dispassionately 
considered,’ Oxford, 1803, 8y0. 3, ‘ The First 
Book of Homer's Iliad translated in blank 
verse,’ 1806, 8vo. 4, Four volumes of Welsh 
sermons (‘ lisd o Bregathan’), Dol- 
gelly, 1818-14, 12mo, 5.‘ Clerical Legacy,’ 
arnarvon, 1831, 12mo, a reprint of sermons 
preached before the university of Oxford 
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‘during sixteen years’ residence there, and 
at ordinations and visitations. Healso pub- 
lished in 1824 an annotated edition ot + Y 
Ffydd Ddiffuant’ (Dolgelly) by Charles 
Edwards [q. ¥ (seo the Preface to Kdmunds’s 
ed. 1856), and is said to have written an 
English life ofthat author (FoutExs, Enuogion 
Cymru, p. 1022; ALLIBONE, Dict. of Engi, 
Lit.; and Introduction to ‘Clerical Legacy’), 

Peter Williams, the hypochondriacal 
evangelist who figures so largely in ‘Ln- 
vengro’ (chap. Ixxi-lxxxi.), was probably a 
creation of George Borrow's own imagine. 
tion, but at all events could not possibly 
have been either of the Williamses mentioned 
above. 

[Peter Willams (the expositor) left behind 
him an unfinished autobiography which, with 
additional details as to the family, was printed 
im the English Works of (his son) Eliezer Wil- 
liams, London, 1840. It had previously been 
utilised by Owen Williams of Waunfawr in com- 
piling his ‘Hanes Bywyd Peter Wilh ims’ (Car- 
narvon, 1817, 8vo). This account was subse. 
quently oe by Peter Bayly Walliams, 
and published for the first time in an illustrated 
edition of the Family Bible issued by Fisher 
& Co., London, 1n 1828, The earliest mdependent 
memoir, by Thomas Charles of Bala, appeared 
in his quarterly Trysorfa for 1818, pp. 489-5, 
Elegies contaimng biographical detals, by 
Thomas Williams of Poterston, Glamorganshire, 
by John Thomas of Rhaiadr (Carmarthen), and 
by Maurice Hughes (Trevecca), had, however, 
been published in 1796, while John Williams 
of St. .\than’s had also writton in July 1791 
@ poem giving the circumstances of Williams's 
expulsion (‘ Y Gan Ddiddarfod’). For further 
particulars of Williams's evangelistic work see 
Robert Jones's Drych yr Amseroedd, 1820, pp. 
90-7, 107, 146; Hughes's Methodistiaeth Cymru, 
1851. 8 vols. passim; Rees’s Protestant Noncon- 
formity of Wales, 2nd edit. pp. 385-6, 408, 509; 
W. Williams's Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, pp 
17, 47-50, 62, 144-8; Life and Times of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, ii. 100; ¥ Tadau Me- 
thodistaidd, 1896, i. 433-68 (with o reproduction 
of the alleged spurious portrait) ; D. Evans's 
Sunday Schoolsin Wales, pp. 80-42, As to his 
expulsion, see also in addition to the foregoing - 
Y Traethodydd, 1893-4; Y Drysorfa, September 
1895, and correspondence in London Kelt for 
October and November 1896, For his literary 
work see Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography, and 
Ashton’s Hanes Lienyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 296- 
804; and generally Willame’s Eminent Welsh- 
men, p. 632; Foulkes’s Enwogion Cymru, p.1019, 
Y Gwyddoniadur Cymreig (Encyclopedia Cam- 
brensis), x, 285-97, and Cardiff Library Welsh 
Catalogue.] D, Ln T, 


WILLIAMS, RIOHARD D’ALTON 
(1822-1862), Irish poet, known as ‘Sham- 
rock’ of the ‘Nation, born in Dublin on 


Williams 


8 Oct. 1822, was the natural son of Count 
d@’Alton, an extensive land proprietor in co. 
Tipperary, and Mary Williams, @ farmer's 
daughter, While still an infant he was 
taken to Grenanstown in pee? When 
he was eight he was sent to the jesuit school 
of St. Stanislaus at Tullaheg, and in his four~ 
teenth year was removed to St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Oarlow. At this early age he began to 
write verses, ten of which were considered 
sufficiently meritorious to obtain a place in 
a book of honour kept in the college. The 
‘Munster War Song,’ his first published con- 
tribution, appeared inthe ‘Nation’ newspaper 

7 Jan, 143), and received warm encomiums 

‘om the editor, Thomas Osborne Davis{q.v.] 
His next appearancein the ‘Nation’ was with 
the pathetic ‘Adieu to Inisfail’ He pro- 
ceeded to Dublin in March 1843 to follow the 
medical profession, While pursuing his 
studies at the school of medicine, he was 
connected with St. Vincent's Hospital in St. 
Stephen's Green, and there he wrote two of 
his most admired ballads, ‘The Sister of 
Charity’ and ‘The Dying Girl’ At this 
period he composed the series of humorous 
verses, ‘The Misadventures of a Medical Stu- 
dent,’ and other facetite which abound in 
wit and gaiety, 

‘Williams was not long in Dublin before 
he was whirled into the vortex of the ‘ Yo 
Ireland’ movement. National ballads an 
stirring war songs flowed from his pen, and 
were eagerly read from week to week in the 
‘Nation.’ The famine of 1847 and its atten- 
dant horrors evoked some of the most power- 


ful of his poems. Two deserve special men- | sixty 


tion, ‘Kyrie Eleison’ and‘ Lord of Hosts.’ 
The latter appearedin John Mitchel’s ‘ United 
Irishman’ Tee Mitoun1, Joun). On the 
suppression by government of that paper Wil- 
liams set ahout supplying its place, and in 
June 1848, aided by a young Dublin doctor 
named Auntisell, hebrought out the firat num- 
ber of the ‘Irish Tribune’ This pariodical 
had a brief career of six weeks, when it also 
‘was suppressed and Williams was arrested 
and brought to trial for ‘treason felony,’ but 
he was found ‘ not guilty’ and set at liberty, 
After this experience Williams resumed his 
medical studies, and obtained his diploma in 
the autumn of 1819, He was attached for 
some time to Steevens’s Hospital, hut in June 
1861 left Ireland for America. He obtained 
a professorship of belles-lettres in the Jesuit 
College at Springhill, Mobile, which he held 
until 1866, In that year, on his marriage, 
he removed to New Orleans, where he re- 
sumed his profession of medicine. He still 
contributed occasionally to American maga- 
zines and journals, and sent a few pieces 
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home to the ‘Nation,’ but the greater part 
of his literary work was done. ‘The climate 
of New Orleans proved unsuited to his health. 
After visiting Baton Rouge, he finally moved 
to Thibodeaux, where he died of consumption 
on 5 July 1862, A beautiful monument of 
Carrara marble, bearing a touching inscrip- 
tion, was erected over his grave bythe soldiers 
of an Irish American regiment—the 8th New 
enpelice volunteers, In 1866 he married 
Elizabeth Conolly, and he had four children 
—one son and three daughters. 

‘With the passing of the thrilling and 
harrowing episodes which evoked Williams's 
poetry, some of his finest pieces lose much of 
their significance and effect ; but such a deep 
note of pathos as pervades ‘The Dying Girl’ 
touches the heart as only great poetry can. 
His poems on devotional themes breathe a 
deeply religious spirit. 

A selection of his verse was published by 
Mr. T, D. Sullivan in Dublin, 1877; 2 com- 
plete collection, edited with a biographical 
introduction by the present writer, was pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1894. 

(Cabinet of Irish Literature, 4 vols.; Webb's 
Compendium of Insh Biography; Duffy's 
Young Ireland, O’Donoghue's Dictionary of Irish 
Poets, private 1nformation } PAS. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT or ROGER (7, 
1690), mezzotint-engraver, wasa Welshman 
who resided in London, and is said to have 
been a pupil of the Dutch artist Theodore 
Freres. Hoe practised exclusively in mezzo- 
tmt, and his plates, which number shout 
ixty, are brilliant and masterly; they are 
chiefly portraits of royal and other nota- 
ble persons of the time, from pictures by 
Lely, Kneller, Closterman, Riley, Dahl, and 
especially Wissing, Williams's prints were 

wubliahed between 1680 and 1704, mostly 
by J. Savage and E. Cooper, and some were 
reissued. by John Smith (1652 P-1742) [q.v.], 
whoretouched them and substituted his own 
name for that of Willams. 
Redgrave’s Dict, of Artists; Chaloner Smith's 
British Mezzotinto Portrats.] F.M. O'D. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT (1765-1827), 
rear-admiral, born in 1766, entered the navy 
in January 1777 on board the Ardent, then 
commanded by Lord Mulgrave. Early in 
1778 he was moved to the America of G4 guns, 
with Lord Longford, and in her was present in 
the action off Ushant on 27 July 1778. In 
1780 he went out to North America in the 
London, flagship of Rear-admiral Thomas 
Graves (afterwards Lord Grayea) [av and 
in her was present in the action off the Chesa- 
peake on 16 March 1781, In August he 
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a a CT ee 
wis appointed to the Royal Oak as acting- pied himself for many years in an attempt 
lieutenant; on 5 Sept. Sook pat in the action | to ascertain the virtues and properties of the 
off the Chesapeake, and on 12 April 1782 in | druge then in common use, for he was en- 
theaction near Dominica, On 12 April 1788 gaged throughout his life in seeking for 8pe- 
he was promoted to be lieutenant of the | cific remedies to cure disease, Inthe course 
Argo, in which he returned to England in | of these inquiries he discovered the curative 
1784. In 1790 he was with Captain (after-| power of iodide of otassium in the later 
wards Sir Charles) Thompson [q. v.] in the | stages of syphilis. He also introduced bro. 
Elephant; in 1793 in the Centurion in the j mide of potassium into English practice, 
Channel, and in 1794 again with Thompson | though he did not employ it in the treat. 
in the Vengeance in the West Indies. After , ment of eae He Was the author ot 
the capture of Martinique he followed | ‘Elements of Medicine,’ London, 1836-41, 
Thompson to the Vanguard. In 1796 he | 2 vols. 8vo. 
came aoa in the Minotaur, and was im-| [Munk’s Coll. of Phys.; Medical Directory, 
mediately appointed first lieutenant of the | 1846, p. 188; Feltoc's Memorials of J. F. South; 
Prince George, the flagship of Rear-admiral | manuscript records at Trinity Coll. Camby, and 
(Sir William) Parker in the battle of Cape St. ; at St. Thomas's Hospital, by the kind permission 
‘Vincent. For his service on this occasion | of the Master of Trinity and the Treasurer of 
Williams was promoted to the rank of com- | St. Thomas's Hospital. ] Da. P, 
mander and appointed acting captain of the, WILLIAMS, ROBERT (1767-1850), 
Blenheim, in which Parker had hoisted his | Welsh bard, son of William Williams, was 
flag. He afterwards commanded the Dol-' born at Betws Fawr in the parish of Lian 
phin storeship, and the San Ysidro as acting- | Ystumdwy, Carnarvonshire, in 1767, His 
captain, On bringing this ship to Euglent father wasasmall freeholder, and hesucceeded 
his promotion was confirmed, to date 10 Nov. | himin the occupation of Betwe Fawr, moving, 
1797, and for a few months he was flag-| however, towards the end of his life to 
captain to Sir Charles Thompson in the | Mynachty in the same district. ‘Robert a 
Formidable, but in January 1798 he was put | Gwilym Ddu,’ as he was styled in bardic 
on half-pay. In 1803 he went out to the | circles, became first nown os the winner in 
East Indies in the Russell. He returned in ) 1792 of the Gwyneddigion Society's medal 
1805 in the Ruby, his health having broken | for the best ode on tha ‘Massacre of the 
down, In 1810-12 he commanded the Dic- | Bards.’ This was, however, his only success 
tator in the Baltic with Sir James (Lord de) | of the kind; a home-keeping farmer, he de- 
Saumarez [q.v.]: and from 1812 to 1814 the | voted himself henceforth to the writing of 
Gloucester in the North Sea, Baltic, and | religious verse and eschewed eisteddfodau. 
‘West Indies. He had no further service, | He was the close friend and bardic tutor of 
but became a rear-admiral on 9 April 1823, | his neighbour, David Owen (1784-1841) 
and died at his house in Queen’s Square, ! (q. v.] (‘Dewi Wyn’), and shared Owen's 
Bath, on 1 March 1827, His wife prede-| mistrust of the eisteddfod authorities of the 
ceased him in 1825. day. His poems, almost entirely religious 
[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. 11, (vol. i. pt. ii.) | OT Commemorative, were published at Dol- 
858; Gent. Mag. 1827, i. 466; Service-book in Roy in 1841 under the title ‘ Gardd Eifion,’ 
the Public Record Office.) J. K. 1. ey show a remarkable power of vigorous, 
clear expression, and include some of the best 
WILLIAMS, ROBERT (1787 P-1845), | known stanzas in the language. Willioms 
physician, born in London about 1787, was | died on 11 June 1850, and was buried at 
admitted 2 pensioner of Trinity College,| Aber Erch, He married late in life; his 
Cambridge, on 27 June 1804, graduating in | only child, a daughter, Jane Elizabeth, died 
1810 as M.B. ond in 1816 as M.D, At the | in 1884, at the age of seventeen, and ‘ Gardd 
College of Physicians he was admitted an | Eifion’ contains a touching elegy upon hor. 
inceptor candidate on 12 July 1816, a candi-| [Williams's Eminent Welshmen; Leatheart’s 
date on 23 Dec, 1816, anda fellow on 22 Dec. | Hist. of the Gwyneddigion; Gardd Eifion. 
1817. He served the office of censor in EL. 
1881, and_he was declared an elect on] WILLIAMS, ROBERT (1810-1881), 
20 March 1811. He was elected assistant-| Celtic scholar, born at Conway, Carnarvon- 
physician toSt. Thomas's Hospital on 11 Dec. | shire, on 29 June 1810, was the second son 
1816, and on 1 Oct. 1817 he was elected phy- | of Robert Williams, perpetual curate of Lian- 
sician to the charity in the room of Wilham | dudno. Hematriculated from Christ Ohurch, 
Lister, an office he retained until his death. | Oxford, as servitor,on 10 June 1828, and 
‘Williams died at his house in Lower | graduated BA. in 1882 and M.A, in 1836, 
Bedford Place on 24 Nov. 1845. He occu- Rfter a short curacy at Llangerniewin West 
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Denbighshire (1883-6), he became in 1837 
vicar of Liangadwaladr, to which was added 
in 1838 the perpetual curacy of Rhydycroe- 
gau, near Oswestry. The former he held till 
1877, and the latter till 1879, when he was 
appointed to the rectory of Culmington, 
Hurefordshire, This, together with an hono- 
rary canonry at St. are conferred upon 
him in 1872, he held till his death. 

While still an undergraduate, Williams 
evinced his taste for Welsh research by 
winning, in 1831, a prize offered by the 
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bibliographical notes by the Rey. G. Hart- 
well Jones, thereby completing the second 
volume in 1892, ‘This, in spite of ita great 
value, is perhaps the Jeast satisfactory of 
Williams's works, as his reading of the text 
is not always to be relied upon. 

Williams supplied a translation of the 
Welsh poems contained in the ‘Book of 
Toliesin’ (a thirteenth-century manuscript 

reserved at Peniarth) for William Forbes 

ene’s ‘Four Ancient Books of Wales’ 
(Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo). He also wrote 


Cymmrodorion Society for the best ‘bio-| history of his native town, published in 
graphical sketch of the most eminent Welsh- | 1836 under the title of ‘The History of Aber- 


men since the Reformation.” ‘The socie' 
had his production translated into Welsh an 

rinted under the title of ‘Enwogion Cymru.’ 

n 1836 the English vereion was issued with 
anos ao mee 12mo), and it a sub- 
sequently developed into ‘Enwogion : 
& Hiowtenbiesl Dietianary of Emivent Ww elsh- 
men’ (Llandovery, 1852, 8vo), which re- 
mains the best work of its kind relating to 
Me prepay: 

13 most scholarly work, however, was his 
‘Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum: a Dictionary 
of the Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall’ 
(Llandovery, 1805, dto). In this lexicon 


copious examples with English translations | 666 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; a copy 0 


are given from such Cornish works as are etill 
extant, but ita special feature is the addition 
of synonyms and cognate words from Welsh, 
Breton, Erse, Gaelic, and Manx. The 
author announced his intention of ‘ complet- 
ing the subject’ by the issue of a Cornish 
grammar, but this never made its appear- 
ance. When the catholic epistles and 


OS~ | 


conway’ (Denbigh, 8vo). He wasfor many 
years a member of the editorial committes of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, and 


contributed papers to the ‘Journal’ of that 
society as well as to the now defunct ‘Cam- 
brian Journal,’ 


Be died, unmarried, on 26 April 1881. 
He was buried on 2 May at Culmington, 
where a memorial stone with a Welsh and 
Cornish inseription, provided by public sub- 
scription, was placed in 1899 Tiye-pauee 
5 July 1899). 

(Archeologia Cambrensis (for 1881), 4th ser. 
xii. 172; D. B, Thomas's St. Asaph, PP. 526, 

the sale 
are of his books (1881) is preserved at 
Cardiff Free Library.] D. Le. T, 
WILLIAMS, Sir ROGER (1610 ?-1595), 
soldier, was the son of Thomas Williams 
of Penrhés in Monmouthshire, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir William Vaughan, knight, His 
family, although ancient, was not wealthy. 
A seventeenth-century tradition represents 


pels (‘ Liherien hag Avieleu,’ London, 1870) him ‘as but a taylour et first’ (Anecdotes 


were firat broug 
arallel Welsh and Gaelic versions, Wil- 


t out in Breton, with | 


and Traditions, Camden Soc. p. 47), Ac- 
cording to Wood he spent some time at 


iams was responsible for a considerable por- ' Oxford, probably at Brasenose College, The 


tion of the Gaelic text. He also discovered 
at Peniarth o previously unknown Commish 
drama, being the ‘ Ordinale de Vita Sancti 
Mereadoci’ (Arch. Cambr. 8rd ser. xy. 408). 





literary work ascribed to him suggests that 
he was well educated. Butat a very P pica 
ful age he adopted the profession of arms. 
He states that he saw his earliest military 


Williams's next considerable undertaking | service while acting asa page in thehouseliold 
was the editing, with translations and glos- ; of William Herbert, first earl of Pembroke 


saries, of ‘Selections from the Hen 

MSS. preserved in the Peniarth Library.’ 
The first volume, which was completed in 
1876 Ce 8yvo), contains the Welsh 
text of the legend of the Holy Grail (cf. 
Nurt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, pp. 8, 88). Of the second volume, 
containing the Welsh versions of the ‘ Gests 
of Charlemayne,’ ‘Bown o’ Hamtown,’ the 
‘Elucidarium, and other religious compila- 
tions of the Middle Ages, two parts only 
were issued (viz. in 1878 and 1880 respec- 
tively) during Williams's lifetime, but the 
translation was completed with critical and 


g.v.] He claims to have taken part with 
master in the storming of St, Quentin in 
1557. He spent most of his later life on the 
continent of Europe, in the capacity of a 
soldier of fortune. He rapidly acquired a 
wide reputation for exceptional courage and 
daring, Like Shakespeare's Fluellen, he was 
constitutionally of a choleric temper and 
blunt of speech, but the defects of judgment 
with which he is commonly credited seem 
exaggerated, 
According to a doubtful statement of 
‘Wood, Willioms gained his chief instruction 
in the art of-war while serving with Spaniards 
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See ee ee By ee ed nnn 
under the Duke of Alva. The exploits by | century to the affect that on ona of his 
which he made hisearliest fame were achieved | many attempts to gain the queen’s notice at 
in conflict with his alleged tutors in the Low | court she, ‘observing a new pair of boots on 
Countries. In April 1572 he joined the band } his legs, claps her hand to her nose and 


of three hundred volunteers which Captain 
Thomas Morgan{q. v.] conducted to Flushing 
to support the cause of the Dutch provinces 
which had risen in revolt against Spain. 
Williams proved himself the guiding spirit 
of the Flushing garrison. But the English 
met at first with few successes. On Mor- 
gan's departure Williams took part with Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert [q. v.] in August 1572 in 
what he calls ‘our ignorant poor siege’ of 
(oes, which endedin disaster for the besiegers. 
Active hostilities temporarily ceased soon 
afterwards, and Williams made his way to 
Germany, where he heard that the Prince of 
Condé was about to raise an army for carry- 
ing on war with Spain. His information 
proved incorrect, and at Lier in Brabant, on 
his journey homewards, he fell in with Julian 
Romero, the best infantry officer in the 
Spanish service. Romero invited Williams 
to join his standard, and, in the absence of 
active hostilities between England and Spain, 
he consented. He seems to have been treated 
as a prisoner, and soon returned to hia old 
allegiance. In 1577 he joined the English 
troops that arrived in the Low Countries 
under the command of ee John Norris 
(1647 P~16597) (q.v.], and for the greater part 
of the following seven yeaxs acted as Norris's 
lieutenant, In 1681 ¢ Captain Thomas in the 
Spanish service challenged Norris to single 
combat. Norris dechned the challenge, 
but Williams took it up. A duel followed 
in the presence of the opposing arnues, The 
combatants were evenly matched, and the 
indecisive engagement ended in a friendly 
drinking hout (CHURCHYARD, True Discourse, 
1602, p. 38). 

Williams's valour attracted attention at 
home (cf, WrreHt, Elizabeth and her Times, 
ii, 186). But in 1684 he vainly petitioned 
the queen for a military position of trust, 
‘I would refuse no hazard that 1s possible to 
be done in the queen’s service,’ be wrote to 
‘Walsingham in September of that year; 
“but I do persuade myself she makes no ac- 
count of me.’ The Spaniards had sought b 
bribes, he declared, to allure him to their 
flag. The Spanish generals Parma and Ver- 
dugo had begged his countenance, He 
wished to be true to his country, but if the 
queen continued to turn a deaf ear to his 
entreaties, he would be forced to serve Duke 
Matthias in Hungary, or ‘one of the Turk's 
bashews against the Persians’ (Williams to 
Walsingham, September 1684, in P. R. 0.) 
An anecdote was current in the seventeenth 


cries * Fah, Williams, I prythe begone 
boots stink,” ’ ‘Tut, tut, Eine Pritie 
is reported to have replied with soldierly 
directness, ‘’tis my swt that stinks’ C4ne:. 
dotea and Traditions, Camden Soc, 1889, p, 
47). Walsingham showed himself in wo; 
at any rate more conciliatory. The minister 
was os anxious as Willams himself to dea] 
an effective blow against Spain. ‘Williams 
ed the despatch of a fleet to the Spanish 
Indies, and in any case rapid and bold action 
in the Low Countries, where the cause of tha 
protestants was at a low ebb. Williams's 
importunities at length bore fruit. In 1585 
he was sent to the Low Countries with what 
promised to be an effective English army, 
under the Iarl of Leicester's command. 

The effort did not reap the anticipated har- 
vest. Leicester proved singularly ineflicient, 
As of old, Walhams was personally con- 
spicuous for his valour, but his exploits pro- 
duced no permanent result. In June 1686 
he and the Dutch general Schenk, with one 
hundred and thirty English lances and thirty 
of Schenk’s mez, made a wild attempi to 
cut their way at night through the force 
of Spaniards which was besieging Venloo 
under the leadership of the Prince of Parma, 
Williams believed he could enter the city, 
He and his companions passed through the 
enemy’s lines, slaw many Spaniarda, and 
teached Parma’s tent, where they killed his 
secretary. But at the approach of dawn their 
aes was myer and they retreated, 
osing nearly half their number. Two thou- 
sand men pursued them, and they found 
shelter with difficulty in the neighbouring 
village of Wachtendouk, seven miles distant 
(cf. Leycester Correspondence, Camden Sos. 
p. 319). On 2 Sept. in the victorious assault 
on Doesburg, near Arnhem, Williams was 
wounded in the arm through his own care- 
lessness. ‘I warned him of it,’ Leicester 
wrote to Walsingham two days later, ‘ being 
in trench with me [but pe would need run 
upp and downe so ot out of thetrench, with 
a great plume of feathers in his gylt morion, 
as so many shotte coming at him he could 
hardlie escape with ao little hurt’ (2d. p. 407). 
On 22 Sept. Williams took part in the affair 
before Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney was 
mortally wounded. Leicester wrote to Wal- 
singham on 6 Oot. 1686 (Owvry MS, fol. 60, 
copy): ‘ Roger Williams is worth his weight 
in gold, for he is noe more valiant than he is 
wise, and of judgment to gouerne his doings’ 
(15, p. 480), Leicester kmighted him by way 


Williams 


of publicly confirming his good opinion, Next 
ear Williams appealed to the queen and 

Valsingham to send further reinforcements. 
He was besieged in Sluys, and was anxious 
that the city should be relieved. But the 

ueen wes deaf to his appeals. On 80 June 
the citadel of Sluya fell into the enemy's 
hands, and the city was surrendered a 
month later. Parma respectfully saluted 
‘Williams as he entered the city, and invited 
him to enter the Spanish service or take the 
field against the Turks, Williams replied 
that his sword belonged to his queen, and 
that when she had no further use for it it 
would be placed at the service of Henry of 
Navarre. Williams was sent by Leicester to 
bear the tidings of the disaster at Sluys to the 

ueen. Leicester urged the queen to give 
Williams a horse, but no reward was forth- 
coming, Williams was inclined to blame 
Leicester for inadequately pressing his ser- 
vices on the attention of the court, and the 
two men were thenceforth alienated. 

In the summer of 1588, when the camp 
was formed at Tilbury with a view to resist 
the possible landing of a Spanish army, Wil- 
liams was entrusted with the important 
duties of master of the horse; but Leicester 
complained that he frequently absented him- 
self without leave (Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, Naval Records Soc. i.) Ags soonas 
the dangers incident to the Spanish armada 
were passed Williams returned to the Low 
Countries, where Peregrine Bertie, lord Wil- 
loughby,wasincommand ofthe English forces. 
In March 1589 he finally left the Low Coun- 
tries with Willoughby, and in the autumn 
following joined the army that Willoughby 
conducted to Dieppe in support of Henry of 
Nay arre, who was engaged 1m a fierce struggle 
with the forces of the catholic league. 6 
rest of Williams's military career was devoted 
to the cause of Henry of Navarre, for whom 
he characteristically declared a passionate at~ 
tachment. 

In May 1690 Williams was present with 
Henry of Navarre at a conference with re- 
presentatives of the league and of Spain 
hefore the gates of Paris. With some 
irrelevance he took occasion to announce his 
personal hatred of both Spain and the 
league. In May 1591, at the head of six 
hundred men—four hundred of them Eng- 
lish—he attacked two full regiments of the 
league in the entrenchments at Dieppe. 
The rout of the enemy was complete. Five 
hundred were killed or wounded, and four 
hundred wera captured. ‘Glory to God and 
to the said Sir [Roger] Williams,’ wrote 
Henry of Navarre’s ambassador in London 
ou bearing the news, ‘ who has not belied by 
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this action the good opinion that all good 
people of both nations had of him this long 
time, 

Other successes for Henry of Navarre's 
army followed in Normandy. Williams was 
prominent in many skirmishes, squebbling 
as of old with his commanders, challenging 
the enemy to single combat, and writing to 
the queen with almost insolent frankness of 
the niggardly support she was according her 
foreign allies. Reports of the progress of the 
‘war were issued in London in pamphlet form, 
under the title, ‘Newes from Sir Roger 
Williams, With a discourse printed at 
Rhemes, containing the most happie victorie, 
lately obtained by the Prince de Conty, 
Lieutenant generall over the kinges forces in 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine... . Printed by John 
Wolfe, and are to be sold by Andrew 
White, .. 
Lambeth). 

In July 1591 the Earl of Essex, the most 
active and influential of Henry’s English 
friends and sympathisers, brought yet 
another English detachment to France, and 
the newcomers aided Henry in besieging 
Rouen. Williams, who was already favour- 
ably known to Essex, was invited to join 
him, and they were thenceforth on terms of 
close intimacy, When Essex was recalled 
to England on 8 Jan. 1501-2, Williams 
took his plese as commander of the English 
troops which he left in camp before Rouen 
(coeeaae Siege of Rouen, Camden Soc, 

iscellany, vol. 1.) 

In 1502 Williams greatly distinguished 
himself when besie, ti in the town of Rue, 
fourteen miles to the north-west of Abbe- 
ville. At the head of two hundred mus- 
keteers and one hundred and fifty pikeman 
he, without armour, led his men against five 
squadrons of Spanish and Italian horse and 
six companies of Spanish infantry. Hoe 
singled out and unhorsed the leader of the 
eae troopers, and nearly cut off the head 
of the Albanian chief, George Basti, with 
a swinging blow of hissword. Afterwards 
being reinforced by other English companies, 
he drove the whole body of the enemy with 

+ loss to their entrenchments. ‘The 

ing doth commend him very highly,’ wrote 

Sir Henry Unton [g. v.], the English am- 

passador in France, ‘and doth more then 

wonder at the valour of our nation, I 

never heard him give more honour to any 
service nor to any man.’ 

‘Williams remained in France for most of 
his remaining years, though be occasionslly 
brought news to London. At home he 
completely identified himeelf with the inte- 
rests of Essex (cf. Cal. Hatfield MSS. vols. 


. Anno 1691,’ 4to (a copy is at 
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v.and vi.) Richard Verstegan reported in 
May 1606 that the queen had given him leave 
‘to serve the emperor against the ‘Turk’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1595-7, p. 40). 
On 26 July 1695 he was at Greenwich, and 
‘in presence of all the court received of her 
majesty a friendly public welcome’ (BincH, 
Queen Elizabeth, i. 269). In September he 
was sent by the government to France to 
report on tha political situation (14. pp. 277, 
294). He wasin England again two months 
later, and was taken fatally ill. Hedied in 
London on 12 Dec. 1595, according to Wood, 
‘in his house in the parish of St, Benedict 
ner to Paul’s Wharf,’ Rowland Whyte wrote 
to Sir Robert Sidney next day that Williams 
‘died of a surfett in Bfaynards] Castell 
... He gave all he had to my Lord of 
Essex, who, indeed, saved his sowle, for none 
but he cold make hym take o feeling of his 
end, but he died well and very repentant’ 
( Sydncy Papers, 1.877). He was buried on 
28 Dec. in St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘in very 
es martial sort.? His kinsmen, Thomas 
owell of Usk and Gelly Meyrick [q. v.], 
made the funeral arrangements. The Earl of 
Essex and ‘all the warlike men of the city 
of London ' were among the mourners. 
Williams's person br va , Which 
passed to Essex, was considerable. ‘ His 
ewels are valewed at 1000/, Tis sayd he 
ad 12001, out at interest. In ready gold 
he had 200/.and 60/.in silver. His plate is 
worth G0, his garments 30/., his horses 602.’ 
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cess in war depended on ‘a good chiefe, a 
good purse, and good justice,’ Williams 
commends the generalship of the French 
officer and military writer De la Noue, and 
grows especially enthusiastic over the dy. 
cipline mamtamed in the Duke of Parma, 
army in the Low Countries. He strong 
advocates the use of the musket, and at 
close quarters the a and wholly cou- 
demns the antiquated bow and arrow, The 
work passed through two editions within a 
year. Atthe same data thera ceme ont, 
somewhat similar work, ‘Certain Discourses? 
by Sir John Smith or Smythe [q. v.] Smith 
set a higher value than Williams on archery 
and he reflected so directly on Leicester's 
efficiency as a general that his book wae 
promptly suppressed. Smith protested to 
ord Burghley on 20 May 1600 that 
although Williams's book was equally hostile 
to the English military authorities, it * hath 
bene vere well allowed of and never called 
in question for anie suppression.’ Next year 
Humfrey Barwick brought out ‘A Breefe 
Discourse,’ ‘ with his opinion concerning the 
severall discourses ’ of Williams and Smith, 
both of whom he attacked with asperity. Of 
the three military tracts, Williams's pam- 


phlet showed the greatest ability and alone 
achieved any lasting success. ood also 
ascribes to Williams ‘A Discourse of the 


Discipline of ser} but thero is no doubt 
that this is identical with ‘A Brief Dis- 
course of War,’ which deals largely with 


(i. i. 877). “Williams fully deserved the ; the military discipline of Sprin. 


commendations that were heaped upon hin 
by his contemporaries (cf. Thomas Newton's 
‘Mlustrium aliquot anglorum Encemia’ in 
Leland’s ‘De Rebus Britannicis Collec- 
tenes’). He claimed with justice that no 
living Englishman ‘ventured himself freer 
and oftener for his prince, state, and frends 
than he.’ An echo of the esteem in which 
he was held is found in George Chapman’s 
play of ‘Byron’s Conspiracy’ (act ii. se. i, 
end), where Henry of Navarre is made 
to hken ‘the swelling valour’ of Colonel 
Williams, ‘a worthy captain,’ to that of his 
own marshal, Byron. Williams’s impulsive 
temper did not render him the less effective 
on the battlefield, His letters and literary 
work pure him to have possessed command 
of a blunt and forcible vocabulary as well as 
much sogacity as a student of the art of war, 
Williams was author of ‘A Brief Dis- 
course of War, with his opinions concerning 
some part of Martial Discipline,’ London, b 
Thomas Orwin, 1590, 4to. The book, whi 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, con- 
tained much personal reminiscence; it was 
designed to prove the proposition that suc- 


In dedicating his ‘Brief Discourse’ to 
Essex, Williams stated that he had written 
in French an account of his action m 
Holland down to the siege of Sluys, but 
had lost the greater part of his manw 
script through a servant’a carelessness, 
Some portion of this unlucky work apps- 
rently survives in ‘A Brief Discourse’ 
Another portion appeared posthumously in 
* Actions of the Low Countries, written by 
Sir Roger Williams, London, 1618, 4to, 
This tract was dedicated to Sir Francis 
Bacon by Sir Peter Manwood, ‘in whose 
hands the manuscript has long lyen,’ An in- 
troductory address to the reader by Sir John 
Hayward [q. v.] was prefixed, Hayward, 
while commending the author's veracity, 
states that the original was very roughly 
penned, and that he had thoroughly revised 
it in both ‘sense’ and ‘phrase.’ It was re- 
aoe in ‘Somers's Tract’ (1806, i. 829-89), 

+t isa contribution to history rather than to 
autobiography, No dates are given, and the 
chief incidents which it relates belong to 
the period 1567-74. A Dutch translation 
made early in the seventeenth century by 
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Jacob Wijtz was published with a bio- 

aphical preface by J. T. Bodel Nyenhuis 
at Utrecht in 1864 under the title ‘Memo- 
yidén van. Roger Williams.’ The volume 
forms No. 8 of the ‘ Werken uitgegeven door 
het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht (Nieuwe Reeks),’ 

[Nyenhuis’s introduction to Memorien van 
Roger Williams, Utrecht, 1864; Wood's Athen 
Oxon. ed. Bliss ; Camden's Annals; Lady Bertie’s 
Fire Generations of a Loyal House, 1845; Cal. 
State Papers and Hatfield MSS; Motley’s The 
United Netherlands; Camden Society's Miscel- 
jany, vol. i.; Birch's Queen Elizabeth, Aet) 

WILLIAMS, ROGER (1604 ?-1683), 
colonist and pioneer of religious liberty, was 
born most probably either in 1604 or in the 
first quarter of 1605. He was formerly 
claimed as a native of Llansawel, Carmar- 
thenshire, but the balance of opinion is now 
decidedly in favour of his being a native of 
London, and the son of James Williams (d. 
1621), a merchant taylor,’ and his wife Alice, 
who in her will, dated 1 Aug. 1684, speaks 
of her son Roger as ‘now beyond the seas’ 
with his wife and daughter. Roger Wil- 
liams in 1629 mentions his aged mother as 
still living. 

Mrs. Anne Sadleir tells how when Roger 
was a youth ‘he would in a shorthand take 
sermons and speeches in the Star-chamber 
and present them to my dear father’ (Sir 
Edward Coke), He showed such quick- 
ness of parts in this employment that Coke 
resolved to forward his education, and Roger 
was on 25 June 1621 elected a ‘pensioner’ 
or exhibitioner at Sutton’s Hospital (Char- 
terhouse), being ‘the second scholar placed 
there by Sir E. Coke.” The rule that no 
scholar could be admitted under ten or over 
fourteen may well have been disregarded 
in this particular instance, for Coke was not 
only a governor of the school, but was also 
the legal adviser of the foundation. On 
20 June 1623 Williams was admitted to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and he gra~ 
duated B.A. from that society in 1626. He 
seems to have taken orders,and in 1629 was 
serving as chaplain to Sir William Masbom 
of Oates in Essex, an ancestor of the first 
Baron Masham [see under MasHam, ABIGAIL; 
ef, Looxs, Jonn, 1632-1704; Lady Masham 
was a cousin of Oliver Cromwell], While 
there he had offers of preferment, which he 
refused, mainly, it would appear, owing to 
his dislike of the Anglican liturgy (cf. Hist. 
USS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 654). Sub- 
sequently, in a letter to Mrs. Sadleir, he 
spoke metaphorically of pierce Laud as 
having ‘pursued him out of the land.’ 
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He embarked from Bristol in the ship 
Lyon, William Pierce, master, on 1 Dee, 
1680, and after a voyage of axty-five days 
reached Nantasket on 5 Feb. 1631. Win- 
throp noted his arrival as that of ‘a good 
minister,’ and he was invited accordingly to 
fill the pulpit of John Wilson of Boston, 
who was returning to England on a visit. 
Butthe church he had come to pleased Wil- 
liams little better then the church he had 
left. He objected to the fact that it was 
unseparated (had not, that is to say, formally 
withdrawn from communion with the church 
of England), and he strongly disapproved of 
the amount of control over the individual 
conscience which the Boston church arro- 
gated to itself. On 12 April 1031 he ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant ‘teacher’ 
or minister at Salem, but the Boston autho- 
rities viewad his pastorate there with so 
much jealousy that after a few months’ 
sojourn he thought it wise to remove to 
Piymouth, where he became assistant to 
Raiph Smith, He had married shortly before 
leaving Engle Mary DN aape: and. his 
eldest daughter Mary was born at Plymouth 
in 1633. In August of this year he returned 
to Salem, and twelve months later, upon the 
death of Samuel Skelton, he consented to 
become chiaf teacher there, though he was 
not irmsly appointed to be Skelton’s suc- 
cessor until the spring of 1635. Tho magi- 
strates at Boston protested against the ap- 
pointment and sought to annul it, but the 
church of Salem, taught by Williams to 
cherish the rights of righ Shepcerer’ paid 
no heed to their mandate. The objection of 
the general council of Massachusetts Bay, 
and indeed of the solid puritan majority, to 
what they regarded as an excess of schismatic 
zeal, was not without reasonable justifice- 
tion. Wuliams's prime contention was that 
the civil powers should have no authority 
whatever over the consciences of men. 
Whether this was a ‘detestable’ opinion or 
no, the corollary that the church of England 
was ‘anti-christian’ was unquestionably in- 
opportune and inconvenient as a tenet, while 
Williams's denial of validity to Charles I's 
charter of 1629, on the ground that Massa- 
chusetts belonged to the Indians and not to 
the king, who therefore had no right to give 
it away, might well seem fraught with real 

litieal danger to the infant community. 

July 1685 Williams Was summoned to the 
general court at Boston to answer the charge 
of maintaining dangerous opinions, of which 
the chief specified were: ‘first, that the magi- 
strate ought not to punish the breach of the 
first table [of the decalogue] otherwise than 
in such cases ag did disturb the civil peace; 
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—_— FOO Tee 
secondly, that he ought not to tender an | Short Hist. of Rhode Island, 1877; Procesg. 


oath to an unregenerated man.’ The Salem 
congregation at first stood by their ‘teacher, 
but ffar of ostracism and disfranchisement 
coerced them into submission, and on 9 Oct. 
1685 Roger Williams, still persisting in his 
‘contumacy,’ was, according to the euphe- 
mism of John Cotton, the apologist of the 
authorities at Boston, ordered to be enlarged 
out of Massachusetts i= North American 
Review, April 1868; cf, Enwarns, Antapo- 
logia, 1044, p. 165; Bari, Diseuasie 
fiom the Errours of the Time, 1645, p. 126; 
Burraes, Bapticts in New England, ap. 
American Bapt, Publ. Soc, Trans, 1894, 
18 sq.) He was ordered to depart out of 
Maseachusetts’ jurisdiction within six weeks, 
ut was afterwards granted leave to remain 
in Salem until the next spring, provided he 
should not ‘go ebout to draw others to his 
opinions.’ The Boston council even went 
futher and offered to revoke the sentence of 
banishment upon the sole condition that he 
should not disseminate ‘any of his different 
opinions in matters of religion;’ but as 
many still resorted to his house to hear him 
he was held to have violated this condition, 
In January he was cited to Boston, but de- 
clined to go, and Captain John Underhill (d, 
1672) [q. v.] was despatched to Salem with 
a sloop under orders to arrest him and put 
him aboard ship for England. 

Jn the meantime Willams had received a 
hint from Winthrop ‘to arise and flee into the 
Narrohiganset’s country, free from English 
Pattents,’ With four or five companions 
Williams ‘steered his course’ for the land 
of the Narragansett Indians, being ‘sorely 
tossed for one fourtcen weeks in a bitter 
winter season, nat knowing what bread or 
bed did mean.’ Of the Indian chief Ousa- 
mequin he purchased a tract of land at Man- 
ton’s Neck, on the east bank of the Seekonk 
river, and in / fal 1636 commenced to plant, 
But his old friend the governor of Ply- 
mouth ‘lovingly advised’ him that ‘he had 
fallen into the edge of their bounds’ At 
the end of May, therefore, he crossed over 
the water with his companions and began a 
settlement at a spot on the banks of the 
‘ Mooshausic,’ to which he gave the name 
Providence. There, later on in 1636, he was 
joined by his wife and two children. The 
settlers agreed to submit themselves to the 
will of the majority ‘only in civil things,’ 
By a deed dated 24 March 1638, two sachems 
of Narragansett Bay, with whom he had 
struck up a friendship while living at Ply- 
mouth, made over to him the lands con- 
tiguous to the settlement (ARNOLD, Hist, of 
Khodelsland,i.40; Gaumety, p64; Greene, 


ings of Massachusetts Hist. Soe, 1878, p. 358) 

Williams's tendency to the views of th, 
anabaptists had already been pronounced 
and in 1639, having been publicly immerseq. 
he planted the firat baptist church in Pro. 
vidence, ‘the mother of eighteen thousand 
churches of a like faith and order on the 
continent of America’ (Bunxprct, Hist, of 
Baptists, i, 478; Onospy, i 91). A few 
months later he characteristically disputed 
the validity of immersion, severed his con. 
nection with the boptists forthwith, and 
became ‘a seeker’ (that is, one discatisted 
with all existing sects). It is certamly not 
a little remarkable that Williams, while cay. 
rying to their logical issues the principles of 
such harbingers of individualism in religion 
as Robert Browne (q.v.], Henry Jacob[q.7,1 
ond John Smith (a. 1612) th v.} the a6. 
baptist, should also, in his remote settlement, 
have attained conclusions so closely allied 
to those expressed a few years later , Chil. 


lingworth, by Jeremy Taylor in his‘ Libert 
of Propheylag) but more particularly ey 
ilton. 


In the meantime additions were being 
made, chiefly by refugees from Massachusatts, 
to Williams's little settlement at Providence, 
In other parts of Narragansett Bay, more. 
over, settlers appeared, and with tho deve- 
lopmentof the ‘synoikismoa’ Williams's pecu- 
liar views of ‘ soul liberty’ and wide religious 
toleration acquired strength and precision, 
In 1689 2 number of ‘antinomians’ from 
Massachusetts, inspired in large measure by 
the counsels of Sir Henry Vano the younger 

-V.], settled in the township of ort, 

ane, during his sojourn in New England, 
was in close correspondence with Williams, 
The little settlements were united by fear of 
encroachments on the part of Massachusetts 
Bay, and their uneasiness was enhanced by 
the consciousness that they had no other 
title to the land than that obtained from 
natives, This sense of common danger de- 
termined them to send Williams to England 
as the champion of their separate rights. He 
set sail accordingly from New York in June 
1648, lis leisure on the voyage he em- 

oyed in compiling his very remarkabla 
Key into the Language of Amorica; or an 
Help to the Language of the Natives in that 
art of America eatled New England’. . , 

mdon, printed by Gregory Dexter, 1618, 
dedicated ‘to my Deare and Welhsloved 
Friends and Oountreymen in old and new 
England’ (reprinted in Rhode Island Hist. 
Soc. Coll. vol. i, 1827) The yocabularist 
states that God was pleased to give him a 
‘painful, patient spirit’ to lodge with the 
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ther tongue,’ and the value of his book is 
enhanced by the fact that it was compiled 
pefore the language of the Narragansetts 
had been essentially modified by intercourse 
with the English. 

Williams's friend Vane received him hos- 
pitably, and presented him to the commus- 
xoners of plantations, who listened to his 
iews with attention and pet him the 
charter that he sought (dated 14 March 16-44), 

iving to ‘the Providence Plantations in the 
arragansetts Bay full power to rule them- 
selves,’ An interval of a few months before 
setting sail on his return voyage was oc- 
eupied by Williams in seemg two tracts 
through the press, The first, ‘ Mr. Cotton’s 
Letter lately printed, examined, and an- 
swered’ (1644, small 4to), was a neply Deas 
by point to the ‘Letter’ justifying the ex- 
pulsion of Roger Williams which Cotton had 
printed in 1648—the gist of the writer's com- 
plaint beng that by the ‘ New English elders’ 
ehurch fellowship was put before godliness. 
The second of the pamphlets, also in small 
quarto, was the notable “The Bloudy Tenent 
of Persecution, for cause of Conscience, dis- 
enssed in a Conference betweene Truth and 
Peace, who in all tender Affection present 
to the High Court of Parhament (as the 
result of their Discourse) these (amongst other 
Passages), of highest consideration’ (London, 
1644, 4to, two editions. The title-pages 
slightly differ, but neither bears the author's 
name (British Museum, Bodl., Advocates’ 
Library). The doctrine of the liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion was a ne- 
cessary outcome of protestant conditions, and 
it had already been preached for many es 
by independent or baptist divines (see 7racte 
on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution, ed. 
Richardson, Hanserd Kuolly sSociety, 1846); 
but it is doubtful ifit had yet been so forcibly 
expounded as it was in ‘The Bloudy Tenent,’ 
At the outset of hus treatise Williams takes 
the highest ground in us advocacy of abso- 
Inte freedom; ‘it is, he says, ‘the will and 
command of God that (smce the coming of 
his Son, Lord Jesus) a permission of the 
most Peganish, Jewish, Turkish, or anti- 
christian consciences and worships be granted 
to all men, in all Nations and Countries, and 
they are only to be fought sano with that 
sword which is only (in 80 ee able 
to conquer, to wit, the word of God’s Spirit, 
the word of God’ (preface). In concluding, 
he goes so far as to enounce the principle, 
‘The civil magistrate owes two things to 
falsa worshippers, (1) Permission, (2) Pro- 
tection’ (chap. cxxv). Williams sailed about 
the time of the appearance of his book, pro- 
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bably in July 1644, and it was perhaps as 


well that he did, for in August the commons 
ordered ‘The Bloudy Tenent’ to be burned 
by the common hangman ( Commons’ Journal, 
9 Aug.) Prynne similarly, in his ‘Twelve 
Considerable Senous Questions’ (1614), de- 
nounced Roger Williame's licentious work 
and dangerous conclusion of free hhberty of 
conscience, which was again eondenng! by 
the Sion College manifesto of December 1047, 
A small piece of manuscript that Williams 
had left behind him was published anony- 
mously in London in 1645, in octavo, under 
the title ‘Christnings make not Christians; 
or a briefe Discourse concerning that name 
Heathen come given to the Indians; as 
also concerning that great point of ther 
conversion.’ 

In the meantime Williams had arrived 
back in Boston (17 Dec. 1611) with letters 
to the governor which ensured him agamst 
molestation, and the new charter which he 
had obtained for the settlers of Narragansett 
Bay was formally recognised in 1617, The 
tesult of the appeal to England had been so 
far satisfactory, but in 1661 matters were 
again disturbed, and the charter seemed in 
danger of being undermined by a commission 
obtained in England by Willam Coddington 
(g.v.] as governor of Aquidneck Island, in 
independance of the remainder of the colony 
of which it forms an integral part oad 
Rhode Island Hist, Tracts,No 4), In No- 
vember 1651 Willams embarked once more 
for England with a commission to procure 
the abrogation of Coddington’s authority, 
and at the same time to secure titles an 
protection for the Rhode Island boundaries 
against encroachments on the part of either 
Maesachusetts or Connecticut, On his ar- 
rival in England he seems to have paid a 
visit to Sir Henry Vane in Lincolnshire, 
Vane was now at the height of his influence, 
and Williams wrote to his friends in Provi- 
dence to the effect that ‘the great anchor of 
our ee Sir Henry’ One of his first acts 
in England, however, was to send to press & 
vindication of his treatise of 1644, the chal- 
lenge of which had been responded to by 
Ootton in his‘ Bloudy Tenent washed and 
made white m the Bloude of the Lambe.’ 
Williams's answer to Cotton was entitled 
‘The Bloudy Tenent yet more Bloudy by 
Cotton’s Endevour to wash it white in the 
Bloud of the Lambe,’ printed by Giles Calvert, 
1682, small dto (British Museum, Bodleian), 
And this he followed up with ‘ The Hireling 
Ministry none of Christa, ora Discourse touch- 
ing the Propagating the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ’ (London, 1652, 4to; Brit, Museum); 
and another tract in the form of a letterto his 
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wife Mary, upon her recovery from illness, 
entitled ‘Experiments of Spiritual Life and 
Health’ (London, 1652, 4to; reprinted Pro- 
vidence, 1863, to; cf. ALLTBONE, Dict.) 
Williams's lodgings n London were in St. 
Martin's near theShambles. He often visited 
Hugh Peters (q, v.] at Lambeth, and seems 
to have been on intimate terms with him, for 
it was to him that Peters confided the melan- 
choly aud trouble that oppressed him amid 
seeming prosperity. It is very probable that 
he had some intercourse with John Owen 
and Richard Baxter, towhom hesubsequently 
addressed « letter prefixed to his treatise 
against the quakers. Among others with 
whom he is known to have associated while 
in London between 1653 and 1654 were 
Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) [q. v.], the re- 
gicide, whom he described as ‘a heavenly 
man, but most high flown for the kingdom of 
the saints ;’ Henry Lawrence [q. v.], another 
member of Cromwell's council of state; and 
the eccentric genius, Sir Thomas Urquhart 
{q. v.], for the mitigation of whose imprison- 
ment he seems to have employed such in- 
fluence as he possessed, thereby earning a 
flaming tribute from the knight of Cromartie. 
By his generosity and by his ‘ my worthy 
books with some whereof he was pleased to 
resent me,’ says eet ‘he did approve 
imself « man of such discretion and inimi- 
tably sanctified parts that an archangel from 
heaven could not have shown more goodness 
with less ostentation ’ (Epilogue to Logopan- 
decteision; Witi0ocx, Urquhart, 1899,p. 91). 
‘Williams seems, moreover, to have come 
frequently in contact with Milton, whose 
acquaintance it is quite possible that he may 
have made in 1643. He spoke afterwards 
with appreciation of Milton’s skill in lan- 
guages, and he mentions in a letter that he 
was able to give the blind poet some instruc- 
tion in Dutch, of which Milton possessed 
but little. Less successful was his endeavour 
to open relations with the family of his old 
benefactor, Sir Edward Coke, through the 
medium of Coke’s daughter Mrs. Anne Sad- 
leir. This lady was an unbending royalist, 
and she took vary ill 2 recommendation from 
Williams to amend her opinions by reading 
Milton’s ‘Hikonoclastes,” ‘It seems,’ she 
wrote to him, ‘that you have a face of brass 
and cannot blush. . . . As for Melton it is 
he, if I be not mistaken, that wrote a book 
of the “ Lawfulness of Divorce,” and, if re- 
port says true, had at that time two or threo 
‘wives age This perhaps were good doc- 
trine in New England, but it is most 
abominable in Old England. As for his 
hook against the king, God has began his 
punishment upon him here, who struck him 
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with blindness;’ and she concluded: ‘Troubl 
me no more with your letters, for they arg 
very troublesome to her who wishes you 1, 
the place from which you came,’ Hore this 
correspondance ceased. 

In the summer of 1654, after two and a 
half years’ sojourn in England, Williams re. 
turned to Providence, bearing letters from 
Vane to some of the leading Rhode Island 
settlers. Te had succeeded in the immedintg 
objects of his mission; but he found the 
colony in a very disorganised and diyided 
state, and he addressed himself at once to 
an endesyour to restore some degree of unity 
to the scattered townships. It was not 
altogether unnatural that his doctrine of 
liberty should have been interpreted herg 
and there to mean license. The necessary 
distinction and the need for subordination 
in secular affairs were drawn out ina memo. 
rable letter of Williams, dated January 
1665,in which the Commonwealth is likened 
to aship, In the meantime, on 12 Seni, 
1664, he had been elected president or go. 
vernor of Rhode Island, an office which ‘h 
retained until May 1657. During this period 
Williams rendered important service to the 
neighbouring colonies, as he had done on 
former occasions, by his influence with the 
Indians, and by giving warning of impending 
hostilities (WintHRoP, Hist. qf New Eng- 
Jand, pp. 287 sq.) But he earned some un- 
popularity in 1656 by issuing a warrant for 
the arrest on a charge of high treason of one 
of his old followers, William Harris, who 
had given an absurd application to Wil- 
liams's views by promulgating anarchical 
doctrines, such as the unlawfulness of ‘all 
earthly powers’ and the ‘ bloodguiltyness’ 
of all penal discipline. 

In 1656 the quakers made their appear. 
ance in New England, and woere cruelly 

rsecuted in most of the colonies. The 
ound a refuge, however, in Rhode Island, 
where, despite the remonstrances from 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, Williama 
(roorgt he held the views of the quakers in 
the greatest abhorrence) steadily refused to 
lend his influence either to expel or to par- 
secute them. George Fox visited the colony 
subsequently, in 1672, and was in Providence 
at the same time as Williams. The two 
champions did not meet; but no sooner had 
Fox returned to Newport than ‘Williams 
sent him a challenge to o public discussion. 
Williams subsequently rowed himeelf down 
the bay (a distance of some thirty miles) to 
Newport, in order to hold a dispute with 
three of Fox's ‘journeymen and chapleina;’ 
after which, as is usually the case in such 
combats, both sides claimed the victory and 
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published diverse accounts of the arguments 
employed. The ‘New England Firebrand 
Quenched’ by George Fox and John Burn- 
yeat remains to illustrate the talent for 
obloquy possessed by the quakers (ses STH, 
Friends' Books and Bibliotheca Anti-Quake- 
riana, 1873, p. 452). But Williams, who 
may be said to have sat at the feet of Mil- 
ton, was not easily to be eclipsed as regards 
controversial vocabulary, and his quarto trea- 
tise of 335 pages, called ‘George Fox digg’d 
out of his Burrowes’ (Boston, 1676; dedi- 
eated to Charles II), is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the unfailing vigour of his exple- 
tives if not of his mind, 

When a new charter was obtained for 
Rhode Island on 8 July 1663, Williams be- 
came one of the assistants under the naw 
governor, Benedict Arnold, and he was re- 
elected in 1667 and 1670. In 1677 he was 
again elected, but dectined to serve. Durmg 
the alarming rising of the Indians, known 
as Philip's war, in 1676, he accepted a com- 
mission as captain in the militia and drilled 
companies in Providence. When the Indians 
were subdued he served on the committee 
which allotted the captives as slaves among 
the heads of families residing in Providence. 
The trade which he had maintained with 
tho Indians probably suffered by the war, 
and during the last years of hus life Wil- 
liams was badly off, and was maintained 
apparently by his son. Williams's last 
letter, to Governor Bradstreet at Boston, 
wae dated Providence G May 1682, and he 
died at Providence in all probability in the 
early part of April 1683 (cf. Savaaz, iv. 
479; Srravs, p. 2802.; Honans, Notes con- 
cerning Roger Williams, Boston, 1899). He 
was buried in a spot which he himself had 
selected on his own land, o short distance 
from the place where forty-seven years be- 
fore he had first landed. Hoe left issue: 
Mary, born in 1633; Freeborn, born at 
Salem in October 1685, who was twice mar- 
tied but left no issue; Providence, born in 
oe ee 1688, who died unmarried in 
1686 ; Mercy, born on 15 July 1640, who 
married three times and had numerous 
children; Daniel, born in February 1642; 
and Joseph, born in December 1648, Obarts 
giving the first five generations of the 
descendants of Roger Williams were pub- 
lished by Austin in his ‘ Ancestry of Thirty- 
three Rhode Islanders’ (Albany, 1889; cf. 
Savaen, Genealog. Dict. iv. 479). 

Milton spoke of Williams as an extra- 
ordinary man and a noble confessor of re- 
ligious liberty, who sought and found a safe 
refuge for thn sacred ark of conscience, His 
associates in the new world described him 

VoL, xxi. 
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in terms less exalted. Bradford calls him 
a@ man godly and zealous, having many 
precious parts, but very unsettled in judg- 
ment (Hist. of Plymouth Plant. p. 310). 
Cotton Mather spoke of his having a wind- 
mill in his head (Afagnalia, vii. 7); Sir Wil- 
liam Martin and Hubbard both praised his 
zeul, but thought it overheated (Hutchinson 
Papers, p. 106). Southey held his memory 
in ‘veneration, which seems hardly the 
word to apply to a man so profoundly con- 
tentious as Williams was, Lowell is sub- 
stantially just to him when he writes, ‘He 
does not: show himself a strong or @ very 
wise man,’ though ‘charity and tolerance 
flow so noticeably from his pen that it is 
lain they were in his heart’ (Among my 
joka, p. 246), “Williams's place as a reli- 
gious leader has perhaps been exaggerated 
by his eulogists. His views were not in 
vance of those of many of his contempo- 
aries, his cardinal doctrine that ‘there is 
no other prudent Christian way of preserv- 
ing peace in the world but by permission of 
different consciences’ being scarcely more 
than a reaffirmation of John Smith's dictum 
of 1611 to the effect that Christ being the 
lawgiver of the conscience, the magistrates 
were not entitled to meddle with religious 
opinions, His mindhad none of the roomi- 
ness of Fuller's, or of the elevation of Mil- 
ton’s ; but he certainly had a firm grip of the 
necessity of a principle of toleration, and he 
was one of the very first to make a serious 
effort to put that principle into practice. 
Such memorials to Roger Williams as 
exist are for the moat part of quite recent 
date. In 1871 a doscendant left a hundred 
acres of Iand at Providence to be formed 
into a ‘Roger Williams park,’ which was 
inaugurated on 16 Oct. 1877, whon a status 
to the pioneer of the city was also unveiled 
and a medal struck oe Dinan, Address on 
Roger Williams, 1877), In 1871, too, a 
statue by Franklin Simmons was erected in 
the capitol at Washington at the expense of 
the state of Rhode Island, and in the year 
following a monument nearly 200 feet in 
height was commenced on Prospect Hill, 
Providence. <A few relics are preserved at 
Providence, and Williams's house at Salem 
is still pointed out (see Lesser Bulletin, April 
1870; Mupan, Footprints of Roger Williams, 
p. 272). In 1874 a ae was forwarded 
to the Massachusetts legislature asking that 
body to revoke the order of banishment 
uttered in 1636, The inference that the 
general court of Massachusetts had acted 
with injustice in banishing Williams is com- 
bated with great zeal and erudition by Dr. 
Henry Martyn Dexter in his ‘As to Roger 
aq 
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‘Williams and hia “ Banishment” from the 
Massachusetts Plantation’ (Boston, 1876, 
4to). In 1866 was founded the Narragan- 
sett Club, which adopted as its motto 
‘What cheara, Netop’ (the traditional hail 
given by the friendly Indians to Williams 
from the banks of the Mooshausic, ‘Netop’ 
signifying friends), and the first aix of ita 
massive quarto volumes (1866-74), admirably 
printed and edited, are devoted to reprints 
of Williams's writings. The sixth volume 
contains a series of upwards of 180 of Wil- 
Jiams’s letters. His sixty-five letters to 
‘Winthrop and other detached pieces had 

aviously appeared in the Massachusetts 

istorical Society's collections (1st ser. vols. 
j, ix., 2nd ser. vols, vii. viii., 8rd ser, vols. i. 
ix. x., and 4th ser, vols, iv. vy. vi.), and the 
‘Bloudy Tenent’ was carefully edited for 
the Hanserd Knollys Society by Edward 
Bean Underhill in 1848. ‘ What Cheer; or 
Roger Williams in Banishment,’ a poem by 
Job Durfee, appeared in 1882 (cf. Fosrun, 
Life and Corresp. 18656, i. 156). 


ger Williams has attracted comparatively 
little attention in England, but in America his 
career has excited an almost undue amount of 
discussion, and various controversial issnes have 
been raised mainly on the ground of the justice 
or injustice of his expulsion from Massachusetts 
in 1685, Chief among the independent Lives, 
most of which display abundant research, are: 
1, Johnson's Spirit of rh Wilhams, 1889 ; 
2, Knowles'’s Memoir Roger Williams, 
founder of the state of Rhode Island, Boston, 
1834 (with facsimiles of Williame'’s handwriting); 
3. Gammell's Life of Roger Williams, Boston, 
1846. 4, ‘Elton’s Life of Roger Williams, 
London and Providence, 1862 and 1858; 4. 
Eddy’s Roger Williams and the Baptists, Bos- 
ton, 1861; 6. Biographical Introduction to the 
first volume of the Nurragansett Club Publica- 
tions (1866) by Reuben A. Guild, containing & 
brief appreciation of the preceding Lives; 
7. ‘Dexter's As to Roger Williams, Boston, 
1876; 8. Guild’s Footprints of Roger Wil- 
liams, Providence, 1886 (adducing a theory thut 
Williams was a Oornishman); 9. Merrman’s 
Pilgrims, Puritans, and Roger Williams Vindi- 
cated, Boston, 1892; 10. Straus’s Roger Wil- 
liams, New York, 1894, Most of these ara 
eulogies, and display too marked a tendency to 
judge Williame’s relation to the men of his age 
Ly what posterity finds moat valuable in his 
teaching rather then by wht actually appeared 
most conspicuous to his fellow-colonists of the 
seventesnth century. In addition to the above, 
to the controversial tractsin the firat six volumes 
of the Narrangansett Club aud the Journals 
and Ictters of Winthrop, see also Bradford's 
Hist. of Plymouth Plantation (ep. Mass Hist. 
Sue Coll. 4th ser. vol. iii.); Backus's Hist, of 
New England, 1796; Hubbard’s Hist. of New 
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England, 1680 (ep. Mass, Hist. Coll, vol. xy,); 
Potter's Early Hist. of Narrangansett (ey 
Island Hist, Soc. Coll. vol. iii, io Staples'a 
Annals of the Town of Providenea (ib. vol. y.), 
Narrangansett Historical Register ; Arnold’, 
Hist of the State of Rhode Island and Proyj- 
dence Plantations, 1860; Burtlatt’s Bibliography 
of Rhode Island, 1864; Rider's Historical Tracts, 
No. 14 (1881); Palfrey’s Hist. of New Enpland, 
1884, i, 46, 161, 184, 214, 344, 386, ii.111, 190, 
285; Drake's Making of New England, 1886, 
pp. 194 aq. ; Ellie's Treatment of Dissentienta by 
Founders of Massachusetta (Lowell Lect.), Bos- 
ton, 1876; R. C. Winthrop’s Life and Letters of 
John Winthrop, 1867; Winsor’s Hist. of Ame- 
rica, iii, 386 (with facsimile of handwriting); 
Baneroft’s Hist. of the United States, 1888, i. 
241 et seq.; Dexne's Roger Wilhams and the 
Massachusetts Charter, 1878; Now England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, xhii, 
(1889), 291-803, 818-20, 427, xlv, (1891) 70,1. 
(1896) 65-8, 169 liii, (1899) 60-4; noto indly 
communicated by Mr, John Ward Dean, Boston, 
Mass. For the development of Williams's reli- 
gious views, see Evans's Early English Baptists, 
1862; Barclay’s Inner Life of Religions Societies 
of the Commonwealth, 1876; and for the growth 
more especially of the idea of toleration, ef, 
More’s Utopia; Masson's Milton, tii. 98 8q.; 
Buekle’s Hist. of Civilisation, 1885, i, 887 2q,; 
Lecky’s Rationalism in sturope, ii. 70-84; Fiske's 
Beginning of New England, pp. 114,185; Gar- 
diner’s Great Civil War, i, 287 8q.; and art, Vays, 
Sim Howry (1613-1662).] TS. 


WILLIAMS, ROGER ( 77.1690), mezzo- 
tint engraver. [See Wriirzams, Ronurr.] 


‘WILLIAMS, ROWLAND (1817-1870), 
Anglican divime, was born at Talkyn in 
Flint on 16 Aug. 1817. His father, 
Rowland Williams (d, 1864), canon of St, 
Asaph, held successively the livings of 
Halkyn, Muivod, and Ysceiviog. He mar- 
ried Jane Wynne, daughter of the Rev. 
Hugh Wynne Jones of Treiorwerth, Angle 
sey, and prebendary of Penmynydd. Row- 
land, their second son, went to Eton os 
King’s scholar in 1828, was Newcastle me- 
dallist in 1885, left Eton for King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1886, and in his first year ob- 
tained Battie’s university scholarship, He 
became fellow of King'sin 1889, After gra- 
duating B.A. in 1841, he held for a short 
time the post of assistant-master at Eton, 
but resigned on account of delicate health, 
Retuming to Oambridge, he was ordained 
deacon in 1842 and priest in 1843 by John 
Kaye, bishop of Lincoln, He was appointed 
classical tutor of King’s Oollege, Oambridge, 
and performed the duties of that office for 
eight years. He proceeded MLA. in 1844, 
and B.D. in 1861. 

While at Cambridge he was not forgetful 
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of public interesta. When the amalgama- 
tion of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor 
was threatened (1818-6), he took active part 
with the Earl of Powis, his father, and 
others in opposing the scheme. The remon- 
atrances which appearad in the press were 
chiefly from his pe and when the measure 
was averted he helped to found the Powis 
scholarships in recognition of Lord Powis's 
action in the matter. 

In 1848 he obtained the prize offered to 
the university of Cambridge by the orien- 
talist John Muir [g.v.] for a preliminary 
dissertation on the comparative merits of 
Christianity and Hinduism; and by & spa- 
cial grace of the senate was directed to pro- 
ceed with a lege work on the same sub- 
ject, for which the entire prize of 500/, was 
awarded, 

In 1860 Williams became vice-principal 
and professor of Hebrew in the theological 
collega of St. David's, Lampeter, impelled 
thereto by patriotic enthusiasm and a desire 
toraisethe educational standard of the Welsh 
clergy. Many abuses had crept into the 
management of the college, and hostile criti- 
cism which threatened its extinction was at 
this time agitating the Welsh press. Dr. 
Harold Browne, his ee Gaterwards 
bishop of Ely and Winchester), had found. 
lifa at Lampeter a constant struggle for the 
principles of common-sense and honesty, 
and on resigning had agar ae reforms 
(sea Doan Krronty, Life of Harold Browne, 
chaps. ut. andiv.) In Williams's hands the 
entire system of education and finance was 
remodelled, and, in spite of great obstacles, 
the literary and moral character of the col~ 
leye was raised and the number of students 
increased. He formed a scheme for the 
better endowment of the college m the in- 
terest of ifs scholars, and left no stone un~ 
turned to obtain help from government, but 
owing to complications, which arose in 
connection with his theological views, the 
increased endowment only took effect after 
he had left St, David’s College. 

In December 1854 he was appointed 
select preacher in the university of Cam- 
bridge. The second sermon of the course, 
on inspiration (Rational Godliness, a. xix), 
was destined 1o affect all his future career. 
The course being interrupted by his father’s 
death, a report was circulated that it had 
heen ope by the authorities, and a cry 
of heterodoxy was raised. Other sermons, 
which, as a mark of confidence, the heads 
gave him the opportunity of preaching at 
Cambridge, were, together with sermons 

ached at St. David's College, published in 
FRational Godliness after the Mind of Olviat 
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and the Written Voices of the Ohurch,’ Tion- 
don, 1855, Rut the publication of that 
volume only increased the disquietude of 
the Welsh evangelical clergy. A memorial 
protesting against Williams's teaching was 
addressed to Connop Thirlwall [q v.], bishop 
of St. David’s. Alfred Ollivant [q.v. |, bishop 
of Llandaff, asked him to resign his chap- 
laincy, and by admitting to holy orders in 
Llandaff students from other dioceses struck 
asevere blow at his position as theological 
tutor at Lampeter. Bat with characteris- 
tic tenacity of purpose Williams struggled 
on for eight years, finally appealing to the 
visitor to set the affairs of the college on a 
firmer basis. 

‘Williams’s greatest literary work was 
‘Christianity and Hinduism,’ 8vo, Cam- 
tales, 1866. This was the expansion of 
the Muir prize essay. His views on revela- 
tion, inspiration, and prophecy, already 
enunciated in ‘Rational Godliness,’ were 
brought out more fully, and to this book he 
referred inquirers as giving the most compre- 
hensive account of his theological opinions, 
especially in their metaphysical aspect. The 
dissertation took the beg form of a 
dialogue in which a Buddhist, a Hindi plilo- 
supher, a Vedintist, a German nuturalist, 
and two English clergymen discuss the re- 
spective ments of the Indian and other 
religions, A careful account of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism is given, as well aa of the 
different systems of Eastern philoso, 
The last five chapters deal with the Hebrew 
religion, discuss the prophetical question, 
and gre an exposition of Obristian doctrine 
based. on the Lord’s prayer. The Sanscrit 
scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson [q. v.], con- 
sidered the hook ‘ well calculated to become 
a standard reference for the leading pomts 
of Hindi speculation, and the scope as well 
as history of their rehgious opinions.’ Bun- 
sen welcomed it as a highly remarkable 
philosophical and learned work (Bunetn, 
Life, ii, 429, ond Max Miuurr, Chips, iti, 
606). Lassen and Ewald alao appreciated 
it highly. 

This work completed, Williams took hia 
D.D. degree on 11 June 1867. Shortly 
after he visited Baron Buneen at Heidel- 
berg. In 1858 he accepted the King’s Col- 
lege living of Broad Chalke with Bower 

alke and Alvedistone, near Salisbury, At 
first he stayed there only during the vaca~ 
tions, but in June 1862, when with great 
reluctance he left Lampeter, he took up his 
residence at Broad Chalke, end in the fol- 
lowing August finally severed his connec~ 
tion with St. David's College. 

In February 1800 ‘Essays and Reviews? 
aa 
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wos published, To this yolume Williams 
contributed a review of Bunsen's ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ with the object of giving the 
latest results of Biblical criticiam. The free- 
dom with which theological questions were 
treated in this volume alarmed the adhe- 
vents of plenary and verbal inspiration, and 
a panic ensued, Whulliams was prosecuted 
by Walter Kerr Hamilton [q. v.], bishop of 
Salisbury, for heterodoxy, and cited before the 
arches court of Canterbury, where he was 
defended by (Sir) James Parker Deane and 
(Sir) James Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.] The 
hearing oceupied ten days—19 to 21 Dee, 
1861 and 7 to 16 Jan. 1802. Judgment was 
deferred till 25 June 1862, when, out of 
twenty-two articles of indictment, three 
were admitted—those on inspiration, pro- 
pitiation, and justification; the first two 
were ordered to be reformed. Though in 
the main adverse, this interlocutory ae 
ment practically sanctioned nearly all the 
positions of biblical criticism and of the 
relations of scripture to science which Wil- 
liams had maintained to be consistent with 
the standards of the Anglican church, 
He wrote: ‘Whatever freedom I have 
claimed is judicially conceded as permis- 
sible by the Church of England, If we gain 
nothing more, I feel this day that I have 
not lived in vain; my Master has done a 
work by me which will abide. But there 
were details—including, chiefly, a descrip- 
tion of Bunsen’s Lutheran and philosophical 
doctrines—for which ha was held legally 
responsible. The admitted articles were 
brought in on 12 Sept. 1862, but the hear- 
ing was deferred till 15 Dec. 1862, when the 
judge, Stephen Lushington (q. v.], adhered 
to his judgment of June, and the sentence 
of suspension for one year, with costs, was 
passed. An appeal was at once made to 
the privy council. Meanwhile the charge 
respecting propitiation had been withdrawn 
and the appeal reduced to two counts, 
‘Williams, together with his friend Henry 
Bristow Wilson Aa. vel, oppor in person 
on 19 June 1868 before the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council. The hearing 
lasted till 26 June, and on 8 Feb. 1864 the 
court reversed such parts of the judgment 
of the arches court as were unfavourable to 
Williams, During the trial Williams hed 
printed ‘ITints to my Counsel in the Court 
of Arches,’ in which he set forth the line 
he wished to be adopted for his defence. 
This was at first supplied to his counsel 
alone, but on his deathbed he directed that 
copies should be sent to libraries in England 
and Wales, 

The reversal of the judgment excited fresh 
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agitation, and the ‘Oxford Declaration’ on 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible and 
eternal punishment prepared by Pusey way 
signed by four thousand of the clergy, 
Convocation proceeding to condemn ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ Williams presented a petition, 
through Canon Wordsworth, praying to he 
heard before he was condemned. The peti. 
tion was entered on the minutes, but refused 
and a synodical condemnation carried, A 
debate followed in the Ifousa of Lords 
when Lord Houghton (Richard Monekton 
bites) questioned the right of convocation 
to condemn books at all, and the lord chan- 
cellor (Westbury) declared that, aso judg. 
ment, the sentence had no meaning, and that 
the so-called synodical condemnation was 
no condemnation at all (Life and Letters, 
ii, 163-66), 

At Broad Chalke Williams wrote ‘Broad- 
Chalke Sermon-Essays,’ London, 1867. Thess 
‘were essays expanded from preaching notes 
of a simple kind. Ie was also on aged 
upon a translation of the ‘ Itebrew Prophets, 
with introduction and notes, 2 vols, Parti, 
was published 1866, and part 1i. was broughs 
out after his death, 1871, edited by his wife, 
with the help of the Rev. W. W. Harvey. 
Part iii, was planned but not begun, He 
felt come though most reluctantly, to 
give up the predictive element in the pio- 
phetical writings, and was convinced that 
the prophets dealt with events then taking 
place, and that it was in the applicability 
to all time of the truths they uttered that 
their words might be considered prophetic, 
He claimed for them ‘a moral affinity to 
the thoughts of the future rather than 
foresight of its events, a predication of 
eternal truths rather than a prediction of 
temporal accidents’ (Christianity and Hin- 
duiem, p. 477). Tiwald wrote of Williams's 
‘Hebrew Prophets’ as ‘a work quite un- 
paralleled in English literatura’ (Gotz. gel, 
Anz, §. 4,1867). Iuenen, in ‘ Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 1871, and Diestel, in ‘Jahr. 
biicher fir deutsche Theologie,’ 1872, re 
viewed it favourably (see also Cxnnynz, 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism). 

‘Williams died on 18 Jan, 1870. He was 
buried in the churchyard at Broad Chalke, 
A cross rising from a block of granite marks 
his resting-place. In 1859 he married Ellen, 
daughter of Charles Cotesworth, R.N., a 
Liverpool merchant, 

The fine fivelight Perpendicular west 
window of All Saints, Broad Chalke, was 
filled with painted glass in his memory at 
the expense of his parishioners and friends 
from all parts; it was unveiled in 1878, 
At Lampeter a bronze tablet with inscrip- 
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tinn was put up in the college chapel. by his 

upils and friends in Wales; and at Cane 
fridge a brass memorial plate hes been 
placed by some of his pupils in the ante- 
chapel of King’s College. 

Williams was of short stature, with a 
large head and massive brow, features of 
the Celtic type, deep-set dark blue eyes, 
and brown hair, On leaving Lampeter his 
friends and pupils presented him with an 
oil portrait by Jobn Robertson, of Liverpool, 
which is a very good likeness. He be- 

ueathed this portrait to King's College, 
Cambridge, on his wife's death. 

Williams was endowed with considerable 
intellectual powers, to which he added sound 
scholarship and 1 good memory. He was 
ardent, enthumastic, and deeply devotional. 
Bold and uncompromising in controversy, 
his private life was marked by great tender- 
ness and strongfamily affection. Of a finely 
strung, sensitive, and nervous temperament, 
he felt too deeply the controversies and 
moisunderstandings with which his life was 
beset, and, conscious of integnty, suffered 
much from insinuations tothe contrary. His 
writings are characterised by a strong love 
of truth. He was attached to the church 
of England, and looked forward to a da: 
when he would be acknowledged to have 
been a true son, Ife objected to being 
identified with any special party in the 
church. In ‘Hints to my Counsel,’p, 1, he 
declares that he accepts the articles as they 
are, and claims to teach by them with fidelity 
and clearness. At tho sqme time, he con- 
tended for entire freedom in all literary in- 
vestigation of the scriptures, pleading for an 
oped! Bible and free criticism as the right 
of the clergy of the Enghsh church, He 
held yery stringent views on clerical obliga- 
tion (see article, Fortnightly Review, March 
1868), but considered that subscription ‘does 
not imply « claim of divine perfection or a 
promise to abstain from suggesting improve- 
ments’ (Hints to my Counsel, p. 79). 

Williams bequeathed his library (leaving 
such part as she chose to kesp to_his wife 
for her lifetime) to such town in Wales as 
would provide ao suitable a a and 
meaus of paying 9 guatdian of it, Swansea 
and Carnarvon to have the first choice. 
Swansea accepted the bequest, and all the 
books will eventually be sent thither. 

Besides the works mentioned Villiams 
wrote: 1. ‘A Defence of the Grant to May- 
nooth’ 1845. 2. ‘Lays from the Cimbric 
Lyre, by Goronva Camlan,’1845. 3. ‘Lam- 

ter Theology,’ 1856. 4. ‘ Christian Free- 

om in the Council of Jerusalem: preached 
before the University of Cambridge with a 
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Review of Bishop Ollivant’s Charge,’ 1857. 
5, ‘Orestes and the Avengers: an Hellenic 
Mystery, by GoronvaCamlan,’ 1859, 6. ‘Per- 
secution for the Word ; with Postscript on 
the Interlocutory Judgment’ (farewell ser- 
mon at St. David's College), 1862, 7. ‘Owen 
Glendower: a Dramatic Biography, with 
other poems,’ 1870 (this was passing through 
the pressat thetime of hisdeath). 8, ‘ Psalms 
and Litanies’ &e., 1872, 1876, and 1892 
(which he was writing, and, when dying, 
desired might be published). 9, ‘Stray 
Thoughts from the Note-Books of Rowland 
Williams,’ 1878 and 1892, He was also the 
author of articles in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
on ‘Methodism in Wales,’ vol. laxxv. 1849, 
‘Tho Church and Education in Wales,’ vol. 
Ixxxvii. 1850, and ‘ Bards of the Sixth Cen- 
tury,’ vol. xel. 1852. 


[Life and Letters of Rowland Williams, D.D., 
edited by his wife, 2 vols, er.8vo, 1874; family 
papers and coirespondence; verbatim reports of 
proceedings in the Court of Arches; Times, 
January 1870; Guardian, January 1870; see 
also the Rev. R. B. Kennard’s Essays and Re- 
views; J. Fitzjames Stephen’s Defonce of Row- 
land Williams , the Rey, John Owen's Dr. Row- 
land Williams and his Place in Contemporary 
Religions Thought(Contemporary Roview, April 


Y | 1870); C. Kegan Paul s Biographical Skches 
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WILLIAMS, SAMUEL (1788-1853), 
ue and wood engraver, wat born 
at Colchester, of humble parentage, on 
23 Feb. 1788, Ile was apprenticed to a 
Colchester printer named Marsden, but de- 
yoted all his spare time to drawing and 
engraving on wood, and subsequently 
adopted this as his profession. e first 
established himself in his native town, but 
in 1819 settled in London. Tis earliest 

atron was Crosby the publisher, for whom 

e drow and cut a series of illustrations to 
a work on natural history (1810), and he 
eventually became one of the ablest and 
best employed of eae ‘wood engravers, 
specially excelling in landscape work. He 
was also a clever and facile designer, and a 
large proportion of his ents were done from 
his own drawings; these include the illus- 
trations to Whittingham’s edition of ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’ 1892 ; Mrs, Trimmer's ‘ Natnral 
History,’ 1823-4; ‘ The British Stage,’ 1826 
and following years; Ncott’s Bible, 1833-4; 
‘The Olio’ a weekly magazine, 1828-33; 
Hone's ‘ Every-Day Book,’ 1825-7 ; Lady C. 
Guest’s ‘ Mabinogion,’ 1838; Thomson's ‘Sea- 
sons 1811; Selby’s ‘British Forest Trees,’ 
1842; and Miller's ‘Pictures of Country 
Life? 1847, Among his best cuts from the 
designs of other artists are those in Wiffen’s 
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edition of Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
1823; Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads,’ 1840; 
the Abbotsford edition of the Waverley 
Novels, 1842; Scrope’s ‘ Deer-stalking,’ 1846; 
Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting’ and Mil- 
man’s ‘Horace,’ 1849. In the early part of 
his life Wilhams painted some excellent 
miniatures and a few oil pictures. He died 
on 19 Sept. 1868, leaving four sons, who all 
practised wood engraving with success. A 
large collection of bis works is in the print- 
room of the British Museum. 

THowas Wittuss (7. 1830), younger 
brother of Samuel, was hus pupil, and almost 
equalled him in skill ase wood engraver, but 
worked entiraly from the designs of others. 
Specimens of his art are to be found in 
most of the illustrated publications of the 
dav, including Northcote’s ‘ Fables,’ 1828 ; 
and Martin and Westall’s ‘Bible Tlustra- 
tions, 18388, 

[Athenreum, 1853, pp. 1231, 1261; Notes and 
Quemes, 1st ser. vin. 312; Linton’s Masters of 
Wood Engraving; Ottley's Dict. of Painteis and 
Engravers.] F. M. o'D. 

WILLIAMS, THOMAS (1618 P-1566), 
oe of the House of Commons, born in 
1518 or 1514, was the eldest son of Adam 
Williams of Stowford, Devonshire, by his 
wife Alice, daughter of Thomas Prideaux of 
Ashburton, It 18 unlikely that he was the 
Thomas Williams who supplicated for his 
LA. at Oxford on 28 Fj une 1628, On 
14 Nov. 1589 he was admitted student at 
the Inner Temple, where he served as auditor, 
clerk of the kitchen, steward for the reader, 
serjeant for Christmas, and in other capaci- 
ties (Inner Temple Records, passim). it is 
improbable that he was the Thomas Wiliams 
who was returned to parliament for Oxford 
city in 1553, that member being more likely 
a relative of John Williams, baron Williams 
of Thame { v.]; but in October 1655 he 
was elected for Bodmin, and in the parlia- 
ment that met on 20 Jan. 1657-8 he sat for 
Saltash, In that year he was Lent reader 
at the Inner Temple, and it was probably 
his lectures in this capacity that were pub- 
lished in 1680 as ‘The Eacellency and Pree- 
heminence of the Law of England above 
all other Lawes in the World, asserted in a 
Lent Reading upon the Statute of 36 H. 8, 
cep. 6, concerning Tryals by Jury of Twelve 
Men,’ London, 8vo, though they ara there 
ri to have been deliverad in Lent 1556~ 

fe 

Williams may have sat in the first parlia- 
ment of Elizabeth (January 1568-9) , the 
returns for which are lost, and in 1660-1 he 
was again Lent reader at the Inner Temple. 
To the parliament that met on 11 Jan. 
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1562-8 he was returned for Exeter, and on 
the 12th, on the nomination of Sir Edward 
Rogers [q. v.], comptroller of the household, 
he was elected speaker. He was presented 
to the queen on the 15th, his speech on that 
occasion being printed at length by D’Eweg 
(Journals, pp. 64-6) and Manning Speakers, 
pp. 224 sqq.) D'Ewes also prints Williams's 

eeches of 28 Jan., when he delivered to 
the queen the commons’ petition for her 
marriage, and at the Frmceneion on 10 April, 
Wilhams died on 1 July 1666, aged 59, 
before parliament met again, his death dur. 
ing his term of office creating a precadent 
(see D’Ewns, pp. 95 eqq.) Hoe was buried 
in Harford church, Devonshire, where there 
is a memorial inscription. 

By his wife Emlin or Emmeline, daughter 
of William Crewes of ‘Ohimley’ (? Chulm- 
leigh), Devonshire, he left issue two sons— 
John (d. 1615) and Thomas—~and thires 
daughters. Some notes by him are extant 
inthe Record Office (Cal. State Papers,Dom., 
Addenda, 1647-65, p. 684). 

(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80 ; Commons’ 
Journals ; D'Ewes’s Journal of Parliament dur. 
ing the Reign of Elizabeth, pp. 67-97 passim; 
Official Ret. Members of Parl. i. 883, 802, 896, 
403; Parl, History, i. 682 sqq.; Inner Templo 

, passim; Manning’s Speakers of tha 
House of Commons, PP. 223-9; Polo's Worthies 
of Devon; Vivian's Visit. of Devon, 1895, p, 
789. In Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. App. p, 
$28, the Grammaticaltalica by Wilham Thomas 
(d. 1654) [q. v.] 18 erroneously ascribed to 
Thomas Wilhams,] A. FP. 


‘WILLIAMS, THOMAS (1550 P-1420?), 
‘Welsh scholar, son of William ep Thomas 
ap Gronw and Onstherine, an illegitimate 
daughter of Meredydd ab Ifan (a. 1h2h), 
founder of the house of Gwydir, was born 
about 1550 at Arddu r’ Mynaich, a little to 
the north of Trefriw, Carnarvonshire. Wood 
says that Williams spent seyeral years at 
Oxford, but doubts his identity with the 
Thomas Williams who graduated B.A. in 
1667 and M.A. in 1578 from Brasenose 
College. He was known as ‘Sir Thomas 
Willams’ (Hist. ofthe Gwydir Family, 1878, 

p- 18-19) and ‘Sir Thomas ap William’ 

Cambrian Reg. ii, 470, 472), so that it is 
probable he took orders ; Bishop Humphreys 
notes that there was a curate of the neme 
at Trefriw in 1678. But in his later years 
he practised a8 a country physician, and 
that he was then s papist appears from the 
fact that proceedings were taken against 
him es a recusantin 1606 and 1607. Aided 
by the powerful Gees of his cousin, 

orris Wynn of Gwydir (d. 1680), and of 
Morris's son John (q. v.], he devoted himself 
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to the study of Welsh literature, Among 
the manuscripts written by him are Mostyn 
MS. 118 (a book of pedigrees written about 
1572), Hen, MS, 204 (a copy of the 
Welsh laws, dated 1594), and Mostyn MS, 
904 (a collection of proverbs, dated 1620). 
But the great work of his life was the com- 
pilation of a Latin Welsh dictionary; the 
accumulation of the material took him, he 
says, fifty years, and the actual wnting 
four, during which time ‘I was so instant 
that often when Icame from the book I did 
not know many a time what day of the week 
it was and so lost my practice’ (Cambrian 
Reg. i, 159). ‘The manuscript, in three 
quarto volumes, is now at Peniarth (Hen- 
gwrt MS. 60). It was sent by Sir John 
‘Wynn in 1623, Williams having died 
in the meantime, to Dr. John Davies 
{g. v.], who made it the basis of the 
second part of the dictionary of 1652. In 
his preface Davies refers to the assistance 
he derived from Williams's manuscript, but 
gives the impression that much revision had 
been necessury to make it presentable; the 
opinion of those who have examined Wil- 
hams’s work is, on the other hand, that 
Davies's is little more than an index to it 
(Witi1aus, Emment Welshmen, p. 587; Sil- 
3) Evans in Liyfryddiaeth y Cymry, p. 
(The biographical facts are from the addi~ 
tions of Bishop Humphreys to Wood’s Athens, 
See also Williams's preface to the dictionary, as 
minted in the London ‘Greal’ (pp 61~7); 
ist, of the Gwydir Fenilly (- 87 of 1878 ed.), 
aud the catalogues of the Hengwrt and Mostyn 
M85. TEL, 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS (1668-1740), 
Roman catholic prelate, born in 1668 of an 
ancient Welsh family, resident at the Bene- 
dictine priory of Monmouth, made his pro- 
feasion as a friar of the order of St. Dominic 
at Bornhem, near Antwerp, on h Dec, 1686, 
taking in religion the name of Dominic. He 
finished his studies at Noples, Having been 
ordained priest in 1602, he was instituted 
rector of ihe Dominican College of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas at Louyain in 1697, and in 
subsequent years he was appointed provincial 
of the English Dominican province. On 
18 May 1724 he was installed prior of 
Bornhem, By papal brief of 22 Dec. 1725 
he was made bishop of Tiberiopolis, under 
the archbishop of Hieropolis, in Phrygia 
Magna, ix partibus infidelium, to which see 
he was consecrated at Rome (80 Dec.), in 
the chapel of the apostolic palace, by Bene- 
dow himself. On 7 June 1727 he was 
nominated vicar-apostolic of the northern 
district of England. He resided mostly at 
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Huddleston Hall (belonging to Sir Edward 
Gascoigne), near Hazlewood, Yorkshire, A. 
letter of the internuncio at Brussels, dated 
24 July 1788, announced to propaganda that 
‘Wilhams was in serious peril. Phe bishop 
was ‘actually obliged to fly to the most de- 
serted and remote places to escape prison 
and torture, as the pseudo-archbishop of 
York [Lancelot Blackburne} had issued & 
mandate for hia capture, on account of his 
having made a conversion (which caused 
great noise) of a eer minister who, 
instracted by Bishop Wilhams, nobly re- 
signed his rich prebend, and publicly de- 
clared himeelf a catholic.’ Williams died at 
Huddleston Hall on 8 April 1740 (0.8.), 
and was buried in the catholic church of 
Hazlewood, where his tombstone, with a 
Latin epitaph, is still in a state of perfect 
preservation. 

The oft-repeated statement that he com- 

osed ‘Mémoires pour servir 4 I’Histoire 
Rcelésiustique du XVII? Siacle’ is without 
foundation. 

[Dr, Thomas Worthington wrote in Latin 
Memoirs of Bhop Williams (1741, 870, pp. 65). 
A copy was in the library of the late Bishop 
Goss (Gibson's ‘Lydiate Hall,’ p. 208), This 
manuscript was published in A Consecrated 
Lite by the Rev. Raymond Palmer, O.P,, which 
ap in Merry England (1887-8, x. 411, 
480). See also Brady's Kipiscopal Succession, iii, 
253, 254, 258; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii, 
243, 8th ser, x, 458, xi. 63; Oliver's Cornwall, 
p. 467; Palmer's Obituary Notices, p. ny 


WILLIAMS, Sm THOMAS (1762 P- 
1841), admiral, son of Captain William Wil- 
liams (4. 1778) of the navy, was in 1768 
entered on the books of the Foggy sloop, 
commanded by his father, with whom he 
continued serving, nominally or really, in 
different ships on the Newfoundland and 
North America stations, In June 1776 he 
was with his father in the Active in the 
disastrous attack on Sullivan's Island [sea 
Parxue, Srp Parse, 1721-1811}, In 1777 
he was moved into the Prince of Wales, 
hip of Rear-admiral Samuel Barrington 

[q. ¥.], with whom he was m the engage- 
ments et St. Lucia (15 Dec. 1778) and 
Grenada (6 July 1779). On 8 Dec. 1779 he 
waspromoted to be lieutenantof the America, 
one of the ships with Sir George Brydges 
i Rodney [q.v.]}, when he captured the 
cas convoy on 8 Jan. 1780; and, being 

sent home with the prizes, went out to 
North America with Vice-admiral Marriot 
Arbuthnot av and took part in the action 
of 16 March 1781. In May Willioms waa 
appointed first lieutenant of the Assurance, 
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which he commanded with some success for 
several months during the absence of her 
captain at sick quarters. On 15 April 1788 
he was promoted to be commander of the 
Rhinoceros, which he took to England and 
paid off in March 1784. In June 1789 Wil- 
lioms was appointed to the Otter, employed 
in the North Sea; and on 22 Nov. 1790 he 
was advanced to post rank. In December 
1792 he was appointed to the Lizard, and in 
Auguet 1794 to the Dedalus, both in the 
Noith Sea for the protection of trade, and 
to co-operate with the army in the Low 
Countries. For his good service in forcing 
a number of transports through the ice in 
the Iims in the winter of 1794-5, and so 
relieving the forces at Emden, he was spe- 
cially thanked by the admiralty, and ap- 
pointed, in July 1796, to the 82-gun frigate 
nicorn on the Irish station. On 8 June 
1796, whilecruising on the Soundings, havin, 
under his orders the Sante Margarita, he fe 
in with two French frigates of nominally 
equal force. They separated and were 
severally followed by the two English ships; 
and while the Santa Margarita tool one [see 
Marry, Stk Txomas Byram], the Unicorn 
captured the other, the Tribune, which, under 
that name, was added to the English navy 
¢ AMES, i. 867-8). The most oxtraordinary 
eature of the action was that though the 
Tribune was commanded by a capable sea- 
man, and admirably manceuvred, she did not 
succeed, ‘in a running fight of several hours 
and a close combat of more than half an 
hour,’ in shedding one drop of blood on 
board the Unicorn. She herself lost thirty- 
seven men killed and fourteen wounded. 
The reward of the double victory fell mainly 
to the senior officer, and Williams was 
pene 
n March 1797 he was transferred to the 
Endymion, a 40-gun frigate carrying 24- 
pounds on her maindeck, On 12 Oct., the 
ay after the battle of Camperdown, she 
joined the North Sen fleet, and was imme- 
diately sent by the admiral (see Duncaw, 
ADax, Viscount] to follow up the Dutch 
ships which had escaped. A few hours later 
she found the Dutch 74-gun ship Brutus 
anchored inshore, and at once attacked her. 
The difficulty of the position, however, 
rendered it impossible for the inferior force 
to do ee sees and when on the 
morning of the 18th the Endymion and 
the Beaulieu in company stood in to ranew 
the attack, they were mortified by seeing 
the Brutus slip her cable and get into Goree. 
For the next three years the Endymion was 
employed on the Irish station and on convoy 
service to St. Helena, In February 1801 
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Williams was appointed to the Vanguard 
which in the summer was sent up the Baltic 
and on her return was employed in the 
blockade of Cadiz. In 1805-5 William 
commanded the Neptune in the Channel, 
in 1806-7 he had charge of the sea-fencibles 
of the Gosport division ; and m 1807-8 wag 
again in the Neptune. 

On 25 Oct. 1809 Williams was promoted 
to be rear-admiral, and from May to August 
1810 had his flag in the Venerable, under 
the command of Sir Richard John Strachan 
{g- v.]_ In August he hoisted his flag nm the 

annibal, os second in command of the 
Channel ficet, and in October was sent with 
a strong squadron to Lisbon to co-operate 
with the army then occupying the Jines of 
Torres Vedras. On the retreat of the Fronch 
he returned to England, and in May 1811 
hoisted his flag in the Royal George. In 
October he was appointed commander-in- 
chief at the Nore, where he remained for 
three years. On 4 June 1814 he was made 
vice-admiral; was nominated a K.O.B. on 
2 Jan, 1816, an admiral on 22 July 1880, ond 
aG.C.B. on 18 Sept. 1831, Ie died at Bur- 
wood Uouse, Surrey, ‘in his 80th year, on 
8 Oct. 1841. He married, in 1800, Miss 
‘Whapshare of Salisbury; she died at Brigh- 
ton on 17 Dec. 1824 (Gent. Mag. 1825, 
i, 93). 

[Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 887; Ralfo’s 
Nav. Biogr. 1v. 477; James's Naval History; 
Ann. Reg. 1811, ii, 226 ; Passing certificate and 
Service-book in tho Public Record | 
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WILLIAMS, THOMAS (1760-1844), 
Welsh hymn-writer, son of Richard and 
Margaret Williams, was born in 1760 at 
Trerhedyn, in tho parish of Pen Deulwyn, 
Glamorganshire. At a very early age he 
joined the methodist society which met in 
the district. On 10 July 1790 he married 
Jane Morgan of Brewis, and thereupon 
settled os a farmer, in easy circumstances, 
at Fonmon in south Glamorgan. The con- 
troversy which led to the expulsion of Peter 
Willioms [q. v.] from the methodist body 
was keenly waged in the society to which 
he belonged, er about 1792 he and others 
who sympathised with tho oxpelled divine 
formed a separate church, unconnected with 
any other religious body, at Aberthaw, not 
far from Fonmon. On 3 June 1798 this 
church formally set him apart as their 

astor, In 1806, when Williams moved to 
Wamingaton, they built in the parish of 
Lantwit Major a chapel which became 
own Het Bethania x 10° (‘Bethesda of 
the Vale’), and in 1814 church and pastor 
were received into the independent denomi- 
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nation. After the death of his wife on 
94 Oct. 1827 Williams in his depression 
gave upthe ministry, He died at Fleming- 
ston on 23 Noy. 184. 

His first published work was a (Welsh) 
elegy upon Peter Williams (Carmarthen, 
1706). After this nothing appeared from 
his pen until 1812, when he published at 
Merthyr a small volume of hymns entitled 
‘Llais y Durtur yn y Wlad;’ this was re- 
issued, with largo additions, in 1824 (Car- 
diff), as ‘ Dyfroedd Bethesda;’ and a third 
edition, with the same title, followed in 
1841 (Merthyr). ‘Perl mewn adfyd’ (Mer- 
thyr, 1814) was also o collection of hymns. 
Elegies written by Williams, and pubi:shed 
in pamphlet form in 1817, 1828, and 1830, 
are extant. His poetical works were pub- 
lished in one volume at Hafod in 1889. 


His fame rests upta his hymns, many of | 8eY; 


which ore still in high favour among Welsh 
congregations. Contemporaries speak of his 
handsome presence, his emotional tempera- 
ment, and the influence which his career 
and social standing gave him among the 
nonconformists of south Glamorgan. 

[Hones Eglwysi Annibynol Cymru, ii.233-41; 
Methodistiacth Cymru, iti. 96; Rowlands's is 
fryddiarth y Gymry, Ashton’s Hanes Llenyddi- 
aeth Cymreig; Catalogue of the Welsh books 
in Cardiff Public Library, 1898.] J. E. L. 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS WALTER 
(1768-1883), barrister, born in 1763, was the 
son of Walter Williams, 2 London attorney, 
residing in Lamb's Conduit Street. He en- 
tered St. Paul's school on 6 Nov. 1772, and 
afterwards studied law and was called tothe 
bar, but was not much Imown as a pleader, 
his repute chiefly resting on his writings, 
He died in 1888. 

Besides numerous abstracts of acts of par- 
liament, Williams was the author of: 1, ‘A 
Compendious Digest of the Statute Law 
from Magna Charta to 27 George III,’ Lon- 
don, 1787, 8vo; Srd edit. 1809, 2 vols. 8vo; 
supplements in 1800and 1812. 2. ‘ Original 
Precedents in Conveyances,’ London, 1788- 
1792, 4 vols. 8vo; new edit. 1808, 3. ‘The 
whole Law relative to the Duty and Office 
of a Justice of the Peace,’ London, 1793-5, 
4 vols, 8vo; Srd edit., by Herold Nuttall 
Tornling, 1812, 4 vols. 8vo. 4, ‘An Abridg- 
ment of Cases argued ond determined in 
the Courts of Law during the Leign of 
George ITI,’ London, 1798-1803, 5 vols, 8vo. 
6. ‘The Practice of the Commissioners, As- 
seasors, and other Officers under the Acts 
relating to the Assessed Taxes,’ London, 
1804, 8vo. 6, ‘A General Dictionary of the 
Law,’ London, 1812, 8vo now edit. 1816, 
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7. The Jurisdiction and the Duties of 
Justices of the Peace, and Authority of 
Parish Officers in al) matters relating to 
Parochial Law,’ London, 1812, 2 vols, 8v0; 
new edit.1817. 8. ‘The Farmer’s Lawyer,’ 
London, 1819,8v0, Te also edited the ‘law 
Journal’ between 1804 and 1806 with J. 
Morgan, and in 1825 bronght out a new 
edition of ‘The Precedent of Precedents’ by 
‘William Sheppard (ad. 1078?) [q. v.] 
[Pantheon of the Age, 1825; Allibone’s Dict. 
of Engl. Lit.; Gardiner's Reg. of St. Paul's 
School, 1884, p. 163; Biogr, Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816. E. I. ¢c. 


WILLIAMS, Str WILLIAM (1684- 
1700), solicitor-general and spenker of the 
Tlouse of Commons, born in 1684 at Nan- 
tanog in the parish of Llantrisant in Angle- 
y was the second son of Hugh Williams, 





D.D. (1696-1670), rector of Llantrisant and 
Lianrhyddlad in that county, and subse- 
quently canon of Bangor and(Vaenol) preben- 
dary of St. Asaph (Brown Wir1s, Bangor, 
p. 170, and St, Asaph, p. 113: Memorial In- 
scription in Llantrisant Church). His mother 
was Emma, daughter and sole heiress of 
John Dolben of Caeau Giynion, near Den- 
bigh, and niece of David Dolben [q. v.}, 
bishop of Bangor (Arch. Cambr. 1. iv. 280; 
Dwayn, ii. 76, 266 7.; Paxwant, Tours in 
Wales, ed. 1810, iii, 78). 

Young Williams bocamea scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
7 Nov. 1640, but did not proceed to a degree, 
THe was admitted student of Gray’s Inn on 
12 Nov. 1650, was called to the bar in 1658, 
and was treasurer of his :nn in 1681. On 
31 July 1661 he was granted, with another, 
the reversion of the offica of prothonotary 
and clerk of the crown in the counties of 
Denbigh and Montgomery (Brit. Mus, 
Sloane MS. 858, No. 32). Ile was not 
long 1n acquiring a practice, for an old story 
tells how he owed his wife to his having 
won an important lawsuit at Shrewsbury 
for Walter Kyflin of Glnsgoed, in the parish 
of Llansilin, Denbighshire, whose eldest 
daughter and heiress, Margaret, he married 
on 14 April 1664 (Eyron, Sheriffs of Shrop- 
shire, p. 158; the story is given differently 
in Yorxn, 99). In the following year he 
added to his territorial influence by pur- 
chasing the Llanforda estate from Kdward 
Lloyd (father of Edward Lhuyd [q. v.]), 
who described Williams os being even then 
‘the leviathan of our Jaws and Janda’ 
(Exron; seo original correspondence in Bye- 
gones, Ind ser. iv. 266, 824). In 1667 he 
was appointed recorder of Chester. He 
unsuccessfully contested the borough in 
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1672, but was returned in June 1675, and 
attached himself at onea to the anti-court 
or country party. He frequently took part 
in the debates, becoming from the outset 
the recognised champion of the privileges of 
the house against all extensions of the royal 
Tesrogelity. Thus in almost his first speech 
(283 Oct. 1675) he opposed the granting of 
supplies without previous redress of griev- 
ances; hesubsequently asserted the illegality 
of an arrest not by the king’s writ but by 
his verbal command, and when Sir Edward 
Seymour [q. v.], a8 speaker, adjourned the 
honse against the will of its members, but 
in compliance with the wishes of the court, 
he accused him of ‘ gagging his parliament. 
When in March 1678-9 the house re-elected 
Seymour as their speaker, and the king re- 
fused to ratify their choice, Williams re- 
peatedly urged the house not to nominate 
another speaker, Outside the house he also 

ave proof of his party zeal, for on the 
Breaking out of the popish plot he busied 
himself ag recorder of Ghester in procuring 
evidence as to the locel movements of sus- 
pect catholics (see letters between October 

678and December 168] in Hist. MSS.Comm, 
8th Rep. pp. 890-1, and Witz1s Buyn, 
State Trials ii, 1169), In 1680 he acquired 
further popularity with his party by his 
defence of Francis Smith for the publication 
of a libel on Chief-justice Scroggs; Jeffreys, 
who, like Williams, was a Welshman, led the 
prosecution, and their mutual dislike soon 
ripened into the bitterest enmity. 

‘When, after repeated prorogations, the 
second patent elected in 1679, at last 
assembled on 21 Oct. 1680, Williams was 
unanimously elected speaker on the ne 
of Lord Russell. In the intervals of the 
discussions on the exclusion bill the house 
called to account some of the leading 
‘abhorrers,’ and among others who were 
punished with expulsion were Sir Francis 
Wythens, Jeffreys, and Sir Robert Peyton, 
whom the speaker reprimanded on their 
knees at the bar. is he did in such 
coarse terms that immediately parliament 
was dissolved Peyton sent him a challenge, 
but, instead of accepting it, the ex-speaker 
(who on 26 Oct. 1675 had proposed to the 
house that duellists be ‘reckoned incapable 
of pardon’) reported the affair to the privy 
council, whereupon Peyton was committed 
to the tower (RauPH). Peyton further re- 
taliated by publishing what he described as 
‘A Specimen of the Rhetoric, Candour, 
Gravity, and Ingenuity’ of Williams, being 
his speech on Peyton’s expulsion, with mar- 
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of several of the speeches which he she. 
quently delivered as spealrer. 

In the early days of this parliament tha 
King appears to have made some overturesty 
Williams with the view of conciliating him, 
for, weoniing to the latter’s own statement, 
he was offered the chiefjusticoship of 
Chester—an office peculiarly acceptable tog 
‘Welshman, and then held by Jeffreys, whose 
removal the commons were demanding—bnt 
he declined it because ‘he would not be 
thought to do anything that might seem to 
incline against the interest of the commons 
in that trust’? (Wry, An ¢, 88), 

In the succeeding parliament which mot 
at Oxford on 21 March 1080-1, to be abruptly 
dissolved only a week later, Williams way 
again chosen speaker, and in presenting him. 
self to the king stated, in ‘a tone of firmness 
unusual on such occasions,’ that the com- 
mons intended by his re-election ‘ to manifest 
to your majesty that they are not inclinable 
to changes.’ Though displeased, the king 
did not, as in the case of Seymour, withhold 
his approval, which when granted evoked 
another bold speech from Williams, 

As Charles governed without « parlia- 
ment for the remainder of his reign, Wil- 
liams, relieved of the speakership, recurned 
tohis practice at the bar, Among the caures 
célébres in which he was engaged were those 
of Count Kénigsmark (see Taywya, THo- 
atas}, whom he prosecuted for murder, and 
that of Lord Grey of Werk, whom he de- 
fended when charged with the seduction of 
his sister-in-law, Lady Tenvietta Berkeley, 
But the chief sphere of his forensic activity 
was that of leading counsel on the whig side 
in cases involving questions of constitutional 
law, especially those fought on party lines, 
Among the first cases of this kind in which 
he appeared was that of Edmund Fitzharris, 
whom he defended on » charge of treason 
in 1681 (Lvrrentt, i. 78-88). Ie appeared 
on the whig side in the various trials arising 
out of the struggle botween the whigs and 
the court party over the election of the ci 
sheriffs in 1682, defending Pilkington an 
Shute and their partisans for riot, and Sir 
Patience Ward ( v.] for perjury in 1688, 
and Thomas Papillon [g. va for false arrest 
in 1684. He wasone of the counsel assigned 
to Algernon Sidney [q, v.], and appears to 
have taken much pains in instructing him 
for his trial, Several papers drawn up by 
Williams for this ay are still preserved 

Williams Wynn MSS.), ond extracts from 
em were printed in Howell’s edition of 
‘State Trials’ (ix.826). He also gave verbal 


gina comments on its extravagances. This | instructions to Sidney in the earlier atages 
ed Williams to publish authorised versions | of the trial, for which Jeffreys ‘reproved’ 
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him (ts. p. 823). In February 1683-4 
Williams and Richard Wallop [q. v.} who 
appeared together in a Aen many cases, 
defended the younger Hampden, Laurence 
Braddon, and Hugh Speke [q. v.], who 
were tried on chargesarising out of the ‘Rye 
House plot.’ A week later Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardiston [q. v.], one of the most active 
of the city whigs, was also defended by 
Williams on an absurd charge of havi 
libelled the king and his officers. Most a: 
these cases were tried before Jeffreys, who 
never lost an opportunity of interrupting 
Williams and of visiting him with severe 
castigation for any exceptional boldness of 
speech, In the great case against monopolies, 
or the East India Company against Sandys, 
Williams, in a learned argument delivered 
in Michaelmas term 1684, questioned the 
legality of the chartered rights pened tothe 
company, and suggested, much to Jeffteys’s 
indignation, that it was a matter as to which 
the king should consult parliament. When 
appearing for the defence of Richard Baxter 
in May 1685, Williams preferred not to ad- 
dress the chief justice, as that would only 
irritate him and damage his client's cage. 
Williams already had a foretaste of the 
royal displeasure for his uncompromisingsup- 
port of constitutional govarmment. Hevin, 
counselled resistance to the seizure of muni- 
cipal charters (e.g. in the case of Oxford in 
October 1681 ; nAUX, Lettera, Camden 
Soc. p. 104), ha was removed from the re- 
cordership of Ohester in 1684. In June of 
the same year, at Joflreys’s instigation, the 
attorney-general (Sir Robert Sawyer) exhi- 
bited an information against him for having 
licensed en speaker in 1680 the publication 
of Dangerfield’s libellous ‘ Narrative.’ 
Before the case came on in May 1686 the 
Duke of York, whose ‘exclusion’ Williams 
had supported, had ascended the throne, and 
the elections had resulted in the return of 
an overwhelmingly tory parliament, in which 
Williams himself hed no seat; his return 
for the town of Montgomery being cancelled 
on petition, on the ground that the contribu- 
tory boroughe had no opportunity of voting. 
The house therefore took no steps to protect 
their ex-speaker, or support his defence of 
potienentay privilege, m his pending trial 
for sanctioning the publication of Danger- 
field’s book. His plea to the jurisdiction of 
the king’s bench was overruled. Under these 
circumstances Williams withdrew his subse- 
quent plea in ber, and allowed judgment to 
go against him by default. Deserted by the 
commons, he decided on making his peace 
with the ‘king, to whom he sent a petition 





(copy in Williams's autograph among the j of king’ 
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Williams Wynn MSS.) The chief justice 
imposed a fine of 10,0002., and Williams ac- 
tually paid 8,0002, which was accepted in 
satel tion of the full amount (SHowm, 
Reports, ii, 471), the balance being remitted 
bytheking. The suggestion that the prose- 
eution was collusively instituted and that 
the fine was only ostensibly exacted (Lorp 
Campuntn, Speeches, p. 290) derives no sup- 
from contemporary authorities. Sir 
Robert Atkyns (q. v.] prepared an elaborate 
ment for the defendant, which was not 
delivered, but was published in 1689 under 
the title of ‘The Power, Jurisdiction, and 
Privilege of Parliament’ (Howutt, State 
Trials, xiii. 1880, where it is reprinted). 
But this trial did not give Williams im- 
munity from further attacks for the same 
offence, In respect of the publication of 
Dangerfield’s narrative the Karl of Peter- 
borough brought an action of scandalum 
magnatum against Williams, who pleaded 
the same pleas ss in the previous case, 
but subsequently compromised the matter 
by paying 15024, which Peterborough, on 
James's intervention, accepted in satisfaction. 
The judgment in the libel action was so 
flagrant a violation of the peor of par- 
liamenta: Revlon that three years later 
12 July 1680) the House of Commons de-~ 
clared it to be ‘illegal and subversive of the 
freedom of parliament’ (Commons’ Journal, 
x. 216). The committes charged with draft- 
ing the bill of rights (of which Williams 
was 4 member) also reviewed these proceed~ 
ings, with the result that the bill, as adopted 
by both houses, contained articles (No. 8 of 
grievances, No. 9 of rights) condemning 
the prosecution, though not by name (cf. also 
C. W. Wrias Wry, An Argument upon 
the Jurisdiction of the House of Commona, 
1810; AporrHus and Extis, Reports, ix, 
1-248; Loup Campset, Speeches, pp, 284— 
299, 379). 

Having made his submission, Williams 
was, by a new charter granted to Chester in 
October 1687, restored as alderman and re- 
corder of that city, and in December was 
made solicitor-general, with a knighthond. 
12 Dec. (cf. Verney Memoirs, iv.412), ‘Though 
in rank he was only the second law officer, 
his abilities, knowledge, and energy were 
such that he Se threw hig auperior 
into the shade’ (Macaviay). The one great 
event essociated with hia tenure of the office 
was the part he took in the prosecution of 
the seven bishops on & charge of publish- 
ing a seditious libel in questioning the dis- 
pensing power claimed by the king. Thera 
‘WAS & preliminary skirmish in the court 

ing’s bench on 16 Juno 1688, when 
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the bishops were required to plead. The 


trial came on, a fortnight later, at West- 
minster Hall. ‘Williams, who was twice 
hiseed by tha audience (Verney Memoirs, 
iy. 420), strained every nerve to ‘make a 
good case of it for the king’ (Micavray, 
Essays, p. 864). But the main line of his 
argument was not wholly inconsistent with 
his former opinions; maintaining the supre- 
macy of parliament, he urged that it was 
seditious to interfere with the government 
of the country out of parliament, and that 
the bishops ought therefore to have awaited 
its reansembling, when they could have moved 
the upper house to address the king. When 
the verdict of not guilty was given, the ap- 
plause go exasperated him that he asked for 


the committal of one of the shouting by-: 


standers. Jeffreys, on hearing the news, 
was seen to smile and hide his face in his 
nosegay, for it was said the king had 
promised that 1f Williams secured a con- 
viction he should replace his old enemy a8 
chancellor. This seems to he referred to in 
Williams's epitaph, where he is described as 
‘tantum non-purpuratis adscriptus.’ Subse- 
quently Williams, by means of corrections in 
& monuscript report of the trial, softened 
down some of his harsher expressions, and 
in his argument in Prynne's case in 1691 he 
disclaimed any intention of justifying the 
proceedings of the late government, sayi 
‘We have all done amiss, and must win 
at one another’ (Fire Modern Reports, 


On 6 July, less than o week after the 
trial, he was rewarded with a baronetcy, 
but for the tims being he was, next to 
Jeflreys perhaps, the best hated man in 
England. Although ever enemies, they 
were now associated in the common ridicule 
of a popular ballad (Macavnay, i. 683): 

Both our Britons are fooled 
Who tho laws overruled, 
And next parliament each will be plaguily 
achooled, 

Early in October the windows of Wil- 
liame’s chamber at Gray’s Innwere smashed 
and ‘reflecting inscriptions fixt over his 
door’ (Lurrrett, i. 468). He had pro- 
bably only just returned from Glasgoed, 
where Sunderland had written to him 
ou 8 Sept. bidding him secure his election 
for the forthcoming parliament either in 
‘Wales or at Wallingford, and to come up to 
London as the king wanted his services 
(Williams Wynn M88.) On 92 Oct. he 
attended the extraordinary council to which 
proofs of the birth of the Prince of Wales 
wore submitted. After this, finding that 
the king had no intention either of dis- 
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aE Spe ee 
missing Jeffreys or of summoning parlia- 


ment, he tuok care not to commit himself 
further by sdentieying himself with his 
policy, Nosooner had the Prince of Orange 
reached Windsor than Williams proceeded 
to offer him a welcome (16 Dec.), but 
the prince at firat refused him an audience, 
A month later (15 Jan.) Williams was 
returned to the convention as the represen. 
tative of Beaumaris in his natiye county, 
andin the debate on the state of the nation 
he, along with other lawyers (including his 
kinsman, Gilbert Dolben), declared that 
‘James IL by withdrawing himself from 
England had deprived the kingdom of the 
exercise of kingly dignity,’ adding in 
almost republican language that it would be 
time enough to consider persons to fill the 
throne Whca the convention, which he 
regarded as parliament, had purged cor 
porations a abrogated ‘the arbitrary 
powers given to the late king by the judges, 
for weak judgos will do weak things,’ 
Later, Williams was placed on the com- 
mittce appointed to draft the bill of rights, 
But, in spite of his return to his old whig 
rinciples, it was impossible for the now 
ting to retain him as solicitor-general, and 
a.successor was therefore appointed in May, 
Williams was, however, consoled by bein 
made King’s counsel and lord-lieutenant 
for Merionethshire (8 Oct, 1080). The 
latter honour he held only till the follow- 
ing March, while at tho clections which 
also took place in that month he was not 
retumed for ony constituency. For the 
next five yeors he devoted himself almost 
exclusively Lo his practice at the bar. Itis 
appearanco at appeals hefore the ITouse of 
Lords is frequently recorded at this period 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th, 13th and 14th 
Reps.); he was one of tho counsel for the 
crown in the prosscution of John Ashton in 
January 1601, and along with Sir Thomas 
Powis he appeared for Sir John Germaine 
and the Duchess of Norfolk in the various 
proceedings instituted by the duke in re- 
spect of their adultery. On 12 May 1602 
he was made the qucon’s solicitor-general 
(Lourrrcct, ii. 449). At the trial of the 
Lancashire Jacobites held before o special 
commission at Manchester on 19 Oct. 1694 
he conducted the prosecution, but wher 
one of the chief witnesses for the crown ad- 
mitted that the evidence waso mere fabrica- 
tion of himself and accomplices, Williams 
promptly threw up the case, and ‘set out 
post for London to remonstrate against the 
iniquity of the whole proceeding,’ a8 mora 
careful inquiry should have been made bythe 
government before instituting the prosecu~ 
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tion (Hist. ALSS. Conon. 1ith Rep. pt. iv. | ter, Emma, was married to Sir Arthur 
, 809, 837, 814, 885; Rateu, Hist, ii. 680). | Owen, bart., of Urielton. 
He probably gave serious displeasure to tha | Williams has been severely if not savagely 
king by opposing (slong with Robert Price | criticised for his ere in accepting 
{q. v.] and other Welsh members) the pro- | office under James II, and especially for his 
osed royal grant of the lordships of Brom-' conduct in prosecuting the bishops. Mac~ 
Feld and Yale to the Ear) of Portland (Cal. af | aulay simply revels in describing the 
Treasury Papers, 1556-1696, p. 437, where ' ‘infamy’ of this ‘ venal turncoat’ and ‘ apo~ 
Williams's argument, delivered on 10 May | state.’ Williams seems, however, to have 
1698, is reproduced), In October 1693 he! been a thoroughly conscientious though 
had exhibited his ‘partiality, precipitancy, | somewhat fanatical whig, till he realised 
and fury’ in an effort to influence the| that Jeffreys had plotted his ruin by his 
election of sheriff for Chester (ZZist. MSS. | prosecution for acts done a3 rpeaker. His 
Comm, 14th Rep. iv. 277), and in the general ' bitter reflections on being deserted by the 
election of November 1695 ha unsuccessfully | commons, and having to pay so large a fine, 
contested the city with Sir Thomas Gros- | made him adopt for a time the ‘Trimmers’? 
yenor, against whose return he petitioned | view that peters ast only safe guide 
on the ground of bribery and corruption, | in the polities of the day, Partly out of 
His own election at Beaumaris had, how- hatred for his old enemy he seems also to 
ever, heen secured, In the ensuing parlia- | have resolved on ousting him, if possible, 
ment, which was the last he sat in, he , from the chancellorship, which he would, in 
served on committees and frequently tool | fact, have accomplished had he obtained a 
part in debates; he was also fhe author of | verdict against the bishops. He had abilities 
an act for further regulating elections and | and learning beyond most of his contem- 
for preventing irregular proceedings on the pe at the bar, was prompt and resource~ 
art of returning officers (7 and S Will, | ful in argument, a hard worker, and a facile, 
If, ec, 25). Tle continued his practice plausible, and even eloquent speaker, Ha 
ut the bar till his death at Gray’s Inn on | never lacked courage, but frequently lost 
11 July 1700, Tie was buried in the centre control of his temper. North describes him 
of the chancel at Llansilin church, and a ,as 4 ‘cunning Parliament man’ He was 
beautiful monument, with a long Latin somewhat hard end graaping in his dealings, 
inscription (given in Youxo, p. 187), was | but entirely free from the fashionable vices 
erected against the south wall of the south | of his time, and, in epite of his prosecution 
aisle (Arch, Cambr, 6th ser. xi, 119). By , of the bishops, seems to have been alfac- 
his will he left the interest of 2002. to be | tionately attached to the church of re eae 
distributed annually among the poor of ' His portraits represent him as strikingly 
Llansilin (Report on Llansilin Charities, wondsome, One was formerly at the Town 
1891). An English elegy written by Henry ! Hall, Chester, and on are of it was 
Stuart and published soon after Williams's published in Yorke's‘ Royal Tribes of Wales,’ 
death, was reprinted in ‘Bye-pones’ for A bad portrait hangs in the speaker's house 
December 1876 (p. 187). A Welsh ode of! at Westmiaster. There was also at Wynn- 
nee written in September 1694 by ITuw | stay a portrait ofhim in his robes as speaker, 
Mortis [q. v.], the royalist poet, was pub-| painted by Lady Tierney, but this was 


lished in Morris’s collected works {Kos 
Ceiriog’) in 1820. 

By his wife, who was also buried at Lian- 
silin on 10 Jan, 1706, he had four sons (two 
of whom died young) and one deughter. The 
eldest, Sir William Williams, succeeded as 
second baronet. The second son, Jolm, on 
whom the Bodelwyddan and Anglesey pro- 
perty was settled when he married, became 
an ‘eminent provincial lawyer’ (Yor«x), 
practising as a barrister at Chester ; he mar- 
tied Catherine, eldest daughter of Sir Hugh 
Oven of Orielton, Pembrokeshire, and was 
succeeded by his third son, John Williams 
(1700-1787), for thirty-two years chief jus- 
tice for Brecon, Glamorgan, and Radnor. 
From him is descended the Williams family 
of Bodelwyddan, The speaker's only daugh- 


| destroyed when fhe mansion was burnt in 
1858, There is, however, a copy of it at 
Peniarth (2ye-gones, October 1876, p. 181), 
There is also at Bodelwyddan an enlarged 
copy of an original miniature formerly pre- 
served at. Wynnstay, and a good copy is at 
Tthiawa besnglng to Lady Verney, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Hay Williams, second baro- 
net of Bodelwyddan, who descended from 
the speaker's second son John. 

Williams evinced his interestin the history 
and literature of Wales by purchasing tha 
valuable collection of manuscripts belongin 
to his neighbour William Maurice [q. v. 
(cf. NicHoLas OWEN, British Rematns,p. 158; 
Arch, Cambr, Ti. iv, 847). These, together 
with most of Williams’s own papers, erished 
in the Wynnstay fire in 1859 (Wynnstay 
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and the Wynns, p. 105, where a list of the 
Maurice manuscripts is given). A small por- 
tion of his papers teas of them in his own 
handwriting) have, however, been preserved, 
through coming, in the early years of this 
century, into the possession of Charles Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn [q. v.] A liberal use of 
them was granted to Howell when in 1810- 
1811 be was preparing his edition of the 
‘State Trials” and the reports of several 
cases added to that edition are taken from 
Williams's notes and Papers (see ix. 823, 
1858, x. 1880, 1887). ‘These manuscripts, 
which now belong to Wynn’s grandson 
(0. W. Williams “Wynn, esq., of Coady~ 
maon, Montgomeryshire), but have not yet 
been calendared, contain inter alia Williams's 
brief agamst the seven bishups, and other 
papers relating both to that cose and to 
‘Williams's own prosecution in respect of 
Dangerfield’s ‘ Narrative.’ 

iliams has been confused with Sir 
William Williams (sixth and last baronet) of 
Vaenol, Carnarvonshire, who was M.P. for 
that county from January 1689 till his death 
in December 1696 (Wittrams, Parl. Hist. 
of Wales, pp. 61-2). He took part in several 
duels (LUiTRoLL, ii. 361, iv. 167), and in a 
drunken fit bequeathed his estates to Sir 
Bourchier Wrey and his sons for their lives, 
with remainder to William IIT. The heirs- 
at-law unsuccessfully contested the will 
(ib, iv. 168-7, 581), and the estates were 
afterwards granted by Queen Anne to John 
Smith, speaker of the House of Commons, 
in whose descendants they are still vested 
(NrcHoras, County Families of Wales). 


No detailed biography of Williams has been 
written, Of short sketches the best is by Eyton 
in his Shertffs of Shropshire, pp, 156-60, others 
being given 1 Wood's Athenw Oxon, ed. Bliss, 
iv. 720, Ormerod’s Cheshire, i, 221-2; Manning's 
Lives of the Spetkera, pp. 378-82; and Wil- 
liams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 538. Most of 
the important cases in which Williams was con 
cerned are reported in Howoll’s State ‘Tials, 
vals, ix. x, xij, and xiii, and they are reviewed 
generally in Stephen's Hist. of the Criminal 
Law of England, ii. 307 et seq, Information 
as to his parliamentary work is found in Cobbutt’s 
Parliamentary Hist. vole. iy, and v, and Com- 
mons’ Journals, vols, ix—xii, passim. See algo 
Luttrell’s Diary, vols. i-ivy. passim; Burnet's 
Hist. of his own Times (1828 edit.), ii. 431, iti. 
222, iv. 74; Echard’s Hist, of England, 1055, 
1106-7; Bramston’s Autobiography (Camden 
Soc.), pp. 229, 808, 810; Verney Memoirs, iv. 
412, 429; Mackintosh’s Hist. of the Revolution 
(ed. 1834), pp, 267 et seq.; Ranke’s History, iv. 
8466, 497; Mucaulay'’s Hist. (in 2 vols.) i. 496, 
612-21, 633, 612, 636, ii. 494; Campbell's Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, iii. 531; Irvmg’s Life 
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of aoe Jeffreys, passim ; Roger North’s Lifg 
of Dudley North, and Life of Francis North, 
Lord Guildford; Wynn’a Argument on the 
Jurisdiction of the House of Commons, App B, 
Genealogical details are given in Burke's Peerage 
(1898), 8.v. ‘Wynn of Wynnstay’ (p. 1566) and 
©Williams of Bodelwyddan’ (p. 1584); Foster's 
Baronetage (pp. 658-9), Alumni Oxon, (tat ser, 
p. 1646), and Gray’s Inn Admission Rogister 
(p. 266); Lioyd’s Powys Fadog, iv. 263; Wynn's 
Hist. of Gwydir Family (ed. 1878), Genealogical 
Tuble No. 4; Pennant’s Whiteford and Holywell, 
yp. 816-16, See also Yorke’s Royal Tribes of 
ales, ed. 1887, pp. 99, 104, 167 (with portrait), 
181, 196; Breesd’s Calendars of Gwynedd; 
Williams's Parl. Hist. of Wales, pp. 11, 149; 
Parry's Royal Visits to Wales, pp. 407-11; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii, 493, iv, 67; 
Wynnstay and the Wynns, pp. i-iii, 7, 98-9, 105; 
Thomas's St. Asuph, pp. 246, 518 ; Montgomary- 
shire Collections, v. 150, xxi. 267; Heming. 
way’s Hist. of Chester ; Cheshire Sheaf, 1st ser, 
vol, iii, The writer is indabted to 0. W, Wil- 
hams Wynn, esq., of Coedymaen, for 4 perusal 
of his collection of manuscripts referred to in 
the text as the Williams Wynn manuscripts, 
«nd also to the Miases Williams of Bodelwyddan 
and to Lady Verney for private Dheoakoa | 
- Ln T, 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM (1717-1791), 
Welsh hymn-writer, son of John Wilhama 
(2. 1742), by his wife Dorothy, was born at 

efn-y-Ooed, near Llandovery, in 1717, 
Hia father wes a ruling elder of the presby- 
terian church at Oefn Arthen, but seceded 
from it, with other Calvinists, in 1740, and 
formed the independent church of Glyn 
Pentan, William, the only son who reach 
manhood, was intended for the medical pro. 
fession, and was sent to a school kept at 
Liwyn ena near Hay, by David Price, 
the independent minister of Maes-yr-Onnen, 
Flere he chanced, in 1738, to hear Howel 
Harris (a. v.] preach in Telgarth church- 
yard, and, resolved, under religious convic- 
tion, to devote himself to the ministry, He 
was ordained deacon in 1740, and appointed 
curate of the mountain parishesof Llan Wrtyd 
and Llun Ddewi Aber Gwesin. Flis connec- 
tion with the methodist: movement now be- 
came close. IIe was present in January 1743 
at the first methodist ‘ association;’ and in 
the next, held in April1743 at Watford, near 
Cardiff, it was resolved that he should re- 
sign his curacy and act as assistant to Daniel 
Rowlands [q. v.] In this way he ceased to 
hold any recognised office in the church, nor 
did he seek ordination, after this, as priest; 
there is, however, no evidence that any 
apa measures were taken against him, and 

e still called himself ‘a minister of the 
church of England, His mother had in- 
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herited from a brother the little estate of 
Pant y Celyn, near Llandovery, and thus 
he was in no pecuniary difficulties. In 
1749 he married Mary (d@. 1799), daughter 
of Thomes Francis, of Pen Lan, Lian Sawyl, 
and with her portion bonght more land in 
the neighbourhood of Pant y Celyn. Pant 
y Celyn was henceforth his home, His 
ordinary duties included regular preachi 
at Lian Geitho, Llan Liuan, Lian Sawyl, 
and Caeo, but he spent many weeks each 
yest in evangelistic tours through other 
parta of Wales, and continued active in this 
itinerant work until the close of his life, 
He and his family were members of the 
methodist society of Cily Owm. He died 
on 11 Jan. 1791, and was buried at Lianfair 
at y Bryn, Two of his sons survived him: 
William, who became curate of Newlyn, 
Cornwall; John (d.1828), who was ordained 
in 1779 and held several curacies, but threw 
in his lot with the methodists in 1786, Pant 
y Celyn passed ultimately to the descen- 
dants of a daughter, Sarah, 

Is is said that Williams’s poetic gifts 
were first discovered in 1742 as the result 
of a friendly contest in hymn-writing set on 
foot by Howel Harris. His first volume of 
hymns was issued in 1744, and at once 
placed him at the head of Welsh hymn- 
writers—a pose still by general consent 
accorded to him. Over eight hundrad hymns 
are ascribed to his pen, and of these ale 
number are still in constant use, forming, 
jndeed, the nucleus of most, Welsh collec- 


tions. “Williama’s hymns had, like those of | P, 


Oharles Wesley, no small share in the dis- 
semination of methodism, and arein doctrine 
and in spirit @ characteristic product of the 
movement. ‘Guide me, O Thou great Je- 
hovah’ (first published as a leaflet in 1772) 
is o free translation from Welsh partly by 
Peter Williams [q. v.] and partly by the 
author, 

The following is a list of Williams's 
works, from which, however, the numerous 
elegies and some small tracts ore omitted: 
1. “Aleluia,’ a collection of hymns, Carmar- 
then, 1744; some of these hed already 
appeared in another form; further parts of 
(Aelia ’ were published in 1745, 1746, and 
1747, and complete editions in 1768 and 
1775, all (axcept the last) at Bristol, 2. 
‘Hosanna i Fab Dafydd,’ a second set of 
hymns, Bristol, 1751; there was a second 
part in 1758, and a third in 1764, from the 
same press, 8, ‘Golwg ar Deyrnas Orist’ 
(‘A Prospect of Christ’s Kingdom’), a long 
religious poem, Bristol, 1756 ; 2nd edit, Car- 
marthen, 1764; 8rd edit. Trafecca, 1799; 
4th edit. Carmarthen, 1822; 5th and 6th 
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edits. Neweastle Emlyn, 1845. 4. ‘Rhai 
Hymnau a Chaniadan,’ more hymns, Car- 
marthen, 1767. 6. ‘Sierwydd Ffydd, a 
translation of a sermon by Ebenezer Erskine, 
Carmarthen, 1759; reissued in 1760 and 
1800. 6. ‘Hosanna to the son of David,’ 
Bristol, 1769, a collection of fifty-one Enp- 
lish hymns by Williams, of which a few 
only were translations from the Welsh, 7. 
‘Pantheologia’ a Welsh history of the re- 
ligions of tha world, with geogrephical 
notes ; it appeared in instalments from 1702 
to 1774, the earlier portions at Carmarthen, 
the later at Brecon. In this, his first prose 
work, Williams adopted the dialogue form, 
which became hia tavourite style of prose 
composition. 8, ‘Caniadau y rhai sydd ar 
y mér o wydr’ (‘Songs of those who are on 
the Sea of Glass’), Carmarthen, 1762; a col- 
lected edition of Nos. 2 and 4 reprinted in 
1764, 1778 (Brecon), 1795 (Trefeeca). 9. 
‘Letter by “Martha Philopur” to “ Philo 
Ereseliney. with Reply,’ Carmarthen, 1768. 
10. ‘Ffarwel Weledig, Groesaw Anweledig 
Bethau’ (‘ Farewell, ye things visible; wel- 
come, ye things invisible’), Carmurthen, 
1768, the first part of a new set of hymna, 
followed by a sacond part in 1706 (Carmar- 
then), and a third in 1769 (Llandovery) ; 
the collected edition was styled ‘ Aleluia 
Drachefn’ (Carmarthen, about 1785). 11. 
‘Life and Death of Theomemphus’ a 
according to Williams, ‘Seeker aiter God’), 
a Welsh allegorical poem in dialogua form, 
conceived in the spirit of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
rogress ;’ the editions wera as follows: lst, 
Carmarthen, 1764; 2nd, Brecon, 1781; 8rd 
and 4th, Travecca, 1795; 5th, Carnarvon, 
1822; 6th, Oarmarthen, 1828; 7th, New- 
castle Emlyn, 1845. 12. ‘Crocodil Afon yr 
Aipht,’ Carmarthen, 1767, a prose dislogue 
ou envy, 18. ‘Hanes Bywyd & Marwo- 
laeth y Tri Wyr o Sodom,’ Carmarthen, 
1768 (reprinted at Merthyr in 182] and at 
Swansea in 1852), a similar dialogue on the 
use of riches, 14. ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ a 
further collection of hymns, of which part i. 
was published at Llandovery in 1771, part 
ii, at Carmarthen in 1772; an English set 
appeared in 1772 (Carmarthen), under the 
same title, 15. ‘Liber Miscellaneorum' 
‘verse), Llandovery, 1778. 16. ‘ Aurora 

orealis, Brecon, 1774; 2nd edit. Brecon, 
1784; 8rd edit, Ruthin, 1832; a letter from 
‘Termenus! to ‘ Agrupnus’ on the religious 
revive) in the north, 17. ‘Templum Ex- 
perientios Apertum,’ Brecon, 1777 (xeprinted 
at Aber Yetwyth in 1889); a Welsh essay 
in dialogue form on the methodist ‘ society’ 
meeting, 18. ‘ Ductor Nuptiarum,’ Brecon, 
1777 (reprinted. ot Aber Ystwyth in 1810); 
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a similar essay on the marriage of believers. 
19. ‘Rhoi Hymnau Newyddion,’ Brecon, 
1781, a set of new hymns, followed by 2nd 
and 8rd parts in 1782 and 1787. 20. ‘Im- 
manuel,’ Nos Gace, 1786; 9 translation of a 
wouk by Archbishop Usher (reissued in 1808 
and 1828), 21. Dialogue (Welsh) between 
‘Philalethes’ and ‘Eusebius’ as to true 
Christianity, Carmarthen, 1791; a defence 
of Peter Williams [q. v.] 

In 1811 Williams's second son, John, at 





the request of the South Wales Association, | [q 


issued at Carmarthen a complete edition of 
his father’s hymns, which was reprinted at 
Carmarthen in 1824 and Swansea in 1820, 
Other (incomplete) editions were those of 
Robert Jones, Rhos Lan, in 1796 (‘ Grawa- 
sypiau Canaan,’ Liverpool), and William 
Rees in 1817 (*Y Pér Ganiedydd, Liverpool), 
A part of a religious poem by Willams, 
found among his son’s papers, was published 
in 1880 (Llandovery) under the title ‘Reli- 
quire Poetics.’ Seven of the more important 
elegies appeared, in one volume, at Swansea 
in 1854, In 1867 James Bip Jones [q. *J 
edited a complete edition of the works oi 

Williams (pu lished at Glasgow), with a 
memoir and a critical essay, the latter by 
‘William Rees. Recently a new collected 
edition by N. Cynhafal Jones has appeared, 
in two volumes (Holywell, 1887; Newport, 
1891). 

[The earliest memoir of Williams is that by 
Thomas Charles in the Trysorfa for January, 
1818. It is the souree of all later notices, 
Edward Morgan, of Syston, published in 1847 
(Llandovery) an English account of Williams's 
ministry ; William Rees’s ‘Rhyddweithiau’ 
(Liverpool, 1872) contnins a critical essay; und 
there is @ full biblioginphy in Ashton’s Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig. (Uf. Llyfryddiaeth y 
Cymry and the catalogue of the Welsh poition 
of Cardiff Public Library, Hanes Eglwysi 
Annibynol Cymru (ii. 528, 580, isi. 583) gives 
the facts as to Williams's dissenting connec- 
tions ] 7 ~EL, 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM (1739-1817), 
‘Welsh antiquary, was born in February 
1788-9 at Ty Mawr, Trefdraeth, Anglesey. 
Klis father, William ap uw ap Sion, was a 
stonemason, After a very short stay at 
school he served a seven years’ apprentice 
ship to a saddler at Llannerch y Medd, dur- 
ing which he formed his mind by much pri- 
vate study and by intercourse with tho 
bards of the district, notably Hugh Hughes 
(1698-1776) [q. v.j and Robert Hughes 

1744 P-1785)(q. v.]_ Moving to Lien Degai, 
arnarvonshire, he obtained employment as 
occasional clerk in the Penrhyn estate office, 
acting at the same time as land surveyor 
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and dealer in slates. In 1782 he induceg 
Lord Penrhyn to take into his own hands 
the slate quarries at Cae Braich y Cafn (now 
the Penrhyn quarry), and was appointed 
quarry supervisor, an office he held until he 
was pensioned in 1808, Tle died on 17 July 
1817, and was buried at Llandegai, 

During bis long life Williams was a dili. 
gent collector of antiquarian lore, and usa 
was made of his manuscripts by Richard 
Tenton Ia v.] and Sir Richard Colt Hoare 

.v.] Only two of his works have been 
ublished. ‘Observations on the Snowdon 
ountains’ (London, 1802) deala with the 
natural history and antiquities of the region 
around Bangor, and was originally prepared 
for the private use of Lord Penrhyn. ip d- 
nawngwaith y ey (Treftiw, 1822) is a 
continuation (to the Hdwardian conquest) of 
the ‘Drych y Prif Oesoedd’ of Theophilus 
Evans; the preface shows it was completed 
in 1804, Williams had some skill as a Welsh 
poet, and was Imown in this capacity ag 
*Gwilyn Ddu o Arfon,’ 

[Gwladgarwr, viii. 198-9; Ashton’s Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymroig.] JEL, 


WILLIAMS, ‘WILLIAM, genital 
Jmown as Wittiaus or Warn (1781-1840), 
Welsh proche, born in 1781, was the si 
child of William and Jane Probert of Owm- 
hyswn-ganol in the ear of Llanfachreth, 
erionethshire. The father, whose chris. 
tian name became his son’s surname, was 
a small farmer andcarpenter, and young Wil- 
liam worked as carpenter for several years, 
In his nineteenth year he commenced to 
preach in connection with tho independent 
church of eed and, being practi- 
cally without education, he went for nine 
months to 2 school at Aberhavesp, near 
Newtown, and then for four years ( 803-7) 
to the dissenting academy et Wrexham, 
‘While a student here he used to preach in 
the smaller villages of the district, and this 
led to his being mvited to become tha 
pastor of two exceptionally weak churches 
at Wern and Harwood (now Brymbo) in the 
parish of Wrexham, After a year's proba- 
tion he was ordained on 28 Oct. 1808. But 
he by no means confined his labours to this 
narrow sphere. Ie formed, and for some 
ears supervised, churches at Linngollen and 
in the mining districts of Rhos and Ruabon; 
he was one of the chief organisers of the 
‘Welsh Union, formed in 1884 for the liquida- 
tion of chapel debts, and himself gave ma- 
terial assistance in many ways to the poorer 
churches of Flint and Denbighshire, But, 
sboveall, he periodically madeseyeral preach- 
ing tours throughout the whole of Wales. 
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‘Williams o'r Wern’ thus became a house- 
hold word among Welshmen everywhere. 
In 1836 Williams became pastor of the 
Welsh Tabernacle, Great Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. There he remained but three 
ears, returning to Wern with broken health 
in October 1839. Domestic anxieties to some 
extent accounted for his condition. Hehad 
married in 1817 Miss Rebecca Griffiths of 
Cheshire, a lady of some means, by whom he 
had two sons and two daughters. His wife 
died on 3 March 1886, which event probably 
led to his first removal. Ifis eldest daugh- 
ter died in February 1810; and Williams 
himself followed on 17 March 1810. His 
eldest son, James, died, also of consump- 
tion, in March 1841. They were all buried 
at Wern, where a memorial column, pro- 


vided by Bubs subscription, was erected 
in 1881, His two surviving children emi- 


grated to Australia, 
Williams, it is generally admitied, was 

one of the greatest preachers Wales has ever 

roduced, and among the congregationalists 
hols preaching sinca his days has been 
largely infinenced by his style) he has pro- 
bably never been equalled. He was a man 
of much personal Teeny his eyes being spe- 
cially attractive, while his voice was sweet, 
flexible, and powerful, The chief charac- 
teristics of his sermons were their lucidi 
and the novelty and pertinence of their 
illustrations, Some of the most powerful of 
them were, it is believed, composed as he 
journeyed. on horseback from place to place, 
so that only a few were left behind him for 
publication. 


Dr, William Rees (‘ Hiraethog’) {q. oe 
a Welsh biography, or ‘Coflant,’ of Wilhams 
(Uianelly, 1812), which was translated into 
English by J, R. Kilsby Jones, and published, 
with portrait, as his Momoirs in 1846 (8vo, 
London, printed at Leominster), A fuller 
Welsh biography, with two portraits and illus- 
trations, by the Rev, D. S. Jones of Chwilog, waa 
issued in 1894 from Dolgelly. An Englch 
translation was made by the Rey. Abraham 
Roberts for Mra, Kelso King of Sydney, N.S.W. 
(@ granddaughter of Wilhams), for private cir- 
culation in Australia. See also Hanes Eglwysi 
Annibynol Cymru (Rees and Thomas), iv. 15-24; 
Davies's Breezes from the Welsh Hills, pp. 339 
840, 369, 458; Morgan’s Ministerial Record of 
Williams, 1847; Owen Jones's Some of the 
Great Preachers of Wales, pp. 207-364; Homi- 
list, iii, 210; Foulkes’s Enwogion Cymru, pp. 
1088-48; J.T. Jones's Geiriadur Bywaraffyddol, 
p, 649; Rees'’s Hist. of Protestant Noncon- 
formity in Wales, p. 893; Owen Thomas's 
Cofient Jones Talysarn, pp, 960-4; Cymrn, 
1894, vii. 170; Gwyddoniadur Cymreig, Ist 
edit, x, 200-6.) In, T, 
FOP, XXI, 
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WILLIAMS, WILLIAM (1801-1869), 
Welsh poet, whose bardie name was Caled- 
fryn, was born at Denbigh on & Feb. 1801. 
He was brought up as a weaver, but when 
about twenty-six was induced to prepare 
for the congregational ministry. After spend~ 
ing a short time at Rotherham College, he 
was on 2 Juno 1829 ordained pastor of the 
church at Llanerchymedd, Anglesey, and 
subsequently held pastorates at Carnarvon 

1882-48), the Welsh church, Aldersate 
treet, London (1818-50), Llanrwst (1860- 
1857), ond at Groeswen, Glamorganshire, 
from 1857 until his death on 93 March 
1869. He was thrice married, and his son 
Ab Caledfryn is mown os a Welsh portrait- 
painter. 

‘Williams was an eloquent lecturer and 
platform speaker, and took # prominent 
part in many Welsh controversies, political, 
social, and religious. He was an early 
advocate of free trade and disestablish- 
ment, but made himself notorious for his 
opposition to the total abstinence crusade. 
Tt was, however, as a poet and a man 
of letters that he chiefly distinguished 
himself. In his youth he acquired a very 
thorough mastery of the strict metres of 
Welsh poetry, and from 1822 onwards won 
many of the chief prizes at eisteddfodau. 
ILis most notable poems are his ode on ‘The 
Wreck of the Rothesay Castle’—which 
won him the ‘chair’ ot the Beaumaris 
eisteddfod in 1882, when he was invested 
with a gold medal by Princess Victoria, who 
was present with her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent—and his ode on ‘The Resurrection,’ 
declared second in the competition at the 
Rhuddlan eisteddfod, 1850, when the ‘chair’ 
was awarded to Evan Jones [q. v.] for a 
free-metre poem—an incident which provoked 
along and angry controversy in bardic cireles, 
Williams's poetry is characterised. by an ex~ 
treme precision of thought and a flawless 
accuracy of form rather than by sublimity of 
ideas or originality of treatment. By nature 
he was more 4 critic than a poet, and his in- 
fluence as such has been deeply impressed 
upon modern Welsh literature, his srammara 
having long served as the text-books of the 
humbler school of Welsh writers, while at 
nearly every eisteddfod of importance held 
during the last twenty years of his life he 
served as one of the adjudicator, 

He had also 4 lifelong connection with 
the Welsh press, either as editor or con- 
tributor. His published writings, covering 
a wide range of subjects, were very nume- 
rous, the following being the more important 
of them: 1. ‘Grawn Awen, Llanrwst, 1826, 
4to, a collection’ of poetry, containing éxzer 

Ea 
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alia a translation of Pope’s ‘ Messiah, 
2. ‘Drych Barddonol, Carnarvon, 1887, 
12mo, a work on Welsh prosody. 3. ‘Gram- 
adeg Cymreig,’ Curdiff, 1851, 12mo, a Welsh 
grammar, being practically the third edition, 
considerably enlarged, of a similar work 
published in 1822 and 1880. 4. ‘Caniadau 
Caledfryn, Lianrwst, 1866, 12mo, a collec- 
tion of his later poetry. He also published 
a collection of hymns (1860), and edited the 
works of two minor poets, Robert ab Gwi- 
lym Ddu and John Thomas of Pentre Foeles, 
in 1841 and 1845 respectively. His auto- 
biography (‘Cofiant Caledfryn,’ Bala, 8vo), 
with niditional chapters contributed by va- 
rious writers and a selection of his unpub- 
lished poetry and his portrait, was issued in 
1877 under the editorship of Thomas Roberts 
(‘ Scorpion’). 

[His autoliography, as mentioned above; 
Hanes Eplwyci Annibynol Cymru, ii, 389-96, 
iii. 240; Foulkes'’s Enwogion Cymru, p. 1111; 
Ashton’s Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraig, pp. 674- 
679, Gwyddoniadur Cymreig (Encyclopmdia 
Cambrenais), x. 306-141. D. Lu. T. 

WILLIAMS, Sm WILLIAM FEN- 
‘WICK, (1800-1883), baronet, ‘of Kars,’ gene- 
ral, second son of Commissary-general Thomas 
‘Williams, barrack-master at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, by his wife Maria, daughter of Cap- 
tain Thomas Walker, was born at Annapolis, 
Nova Scotia, on £ Dec. 1800, He entered 
the Royal Military ero | at Woolwich 
on 28 May 1816, and received a commission 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
14 July 1826. The long interval between 
leaving Woolwich and obtaining his commis- 
sion, due to the reduction of the army on its 
return from the occupation of France, was 
passed in travel. His further commissions 
‘were dated: lieutenant, 16 Nov, 1827; 
second captain, 18 Aug. 1840; first captain, 
26 Feb. 1816; brevet major, 22 May 1846 ; 
brevet lieutenant-colonel, 31 March 1848; 
regimental lieutenant-colonel,18Sept. 1853 ; 
brevet colonel, 28 Noy. 1854; major-general, 
2 Nov. 1855; colonel-commandant of royal 
artillery, 10 Dec. 1864; lieutenant-general, 
15 Dec. 1864; general, 2 Aug. 1868. 

The early part of Williams’s career was 
passed uneventfully at Gibraltar, Ceylon, 
and some home stations until 1841, when he 
went to Turkey with Captain (now General 
Sir) Collingwood Dickson, for employment 
in the arsensl at Constantinople. He was 
engaged as British commissioner in the con- 
ferences preceding the treaty signed at 
Erzeroum in 1847, and in 1848 was ap- 
pointed British commissioner for the settle- 
ment of the Turko-Persian boundary. For 
his services, military and diplomatic, he re- 
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ceived two brevets and was made a com. 
anion of the order of the Bath, civil division 
in 1862, : 
When the British army was at Varna in 
185 Williams’s fourteen years’ experience 
ar the Turks, and the valuable seryicg 
he had rendered, led to his selection for the 
ost of British commissioner with the 
Prorkish army in Anatolia. The duties of 
such a post are not necessarily very difficult 
but had Williams confined himself to oh. 
serving and reporting, the Turkish army 
would have melted away ond Asia Minor 
would have been lost. He practically be- 
came commander-in-chief, and nis task proved 
averyarduous one. He had to inspire courage 
and confidence in men who in the previous 
year had been signally defeated by the 
Russians at Kuruk-deri, and who wera dis- 
organised and demoralised by want of dis- 
ciplina, of pay, and of clothing, while the 
Russian general, Mouravietl, was collectin 
a large and well-disciplined army at Gumri, 
Williams visited Kars in September 1864, 
and left hiaaide-de-camp, Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Christopher Charles Teesdale|q.v.], thera 
during the winter to establish what dis- 
cipline he could, and returned himself to 
Erzeroum, where he vainly endeavoured by 
strong representations to the British em- 
bassy at Oonstantinople and the foreign 
office to obtain from the Porte the urgently 
necessary supplies of money, ammunition, 
and clothing; at the same time he went 
energetically to work to organise both men 
and matériel available, Coloncl (afterwards 
Sir) Henry Atwell Lake [q. v.] and Captain 
Henry Langhorne Thompson [q. set having 
arrived at Kars in the spring of 18h5, Wil- 
liams was able to devote his attention to 
the defence of Erzeroum, and as soon as the 
snow melted he was occupied from morning 
to evening in fortifying the surrounding 
heishts. 
In January 1855 Williams had been made 
a ferik or lieutenant-gencra] in the Turkish 
army, and also a pasha, which facilitated his 
task. On 1 June information reached 
Erzeroum of the movement of the Russian 
army on Kers, whither Williams immediately 
went, arriving on the 7th, when he reviewed 
the troops and inspected the defences, The 
Russians, twenty-five thousand strong, 
attacked early on the norning of the ath, 
and were repulsed, They succeeded, how- 
ever, in establishing a blockade of the fortress 
a few days later. and on 7 Aug. again mada 
an unsuccessful attack. In September pro- 
visions became scarce in Kars, the weather 
grew cold, and towards the end of the month 
cholera broke out, In the early morning of 
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the 29th Mouravieff attacked the heights of 
Kars with the bulk of his army. After 
desperate fighting the battle of Kars was 
won by the Turks, the Russian loss being 
over six thousand men. 

Cholera, famine, and cold caused great 
suffering in the garrison, resulting in many 
deaths and much desertion, in spite of the 
awe inspired by summary capital punish- 
ment. In his last despatch from as be- 
fore the capitulation, Williams wrote on 
19 Nov.: ‘We divide our bread with the 
starving Sovospetle: No animal food for 
seven weeks, I kill horses in my stable 
secretly and send themeat tothehospitel.’ On 
92 Nov. information came from the British 
consul at Erzeroum that there was no hope 
of the long-expected relief. The troops being 
too exhausted to make a successful retreat, 
it was decided to capitulate. The terms ob- 
tained were highly honourable, the garrison 
marching out with the honours of war on 
28 Nov. The favourable terms were due as 
much to the firmness displayed by Williams 
as to the magnanimity of Mouravieff. Wil- 
liams declared. that if they were not granted 
every gun should be burst, every standard 
burnt, every trophy destroyed, and only a 
famished crowd left for Mouvavieff to work 
his will on. Mouravieff generously replied 
that he had no wish to wreak unworthy 
vengeance on a gallant and long-suffering 
army which had covered itself with ploy 
and only yielded to famine, He added, ad- 
dressing Williams: ‘You have made your- 
self a name in history, and posterity will 
stand amazed at the endurance, the courage, 
and the discipline which this siege has called 
forth in the remains of an army. 

Williams was treated with every con- 
sideration during his captivity at Riozan in 
Ruesia, and in March 1856, after presenta- 
tion to the czar, proceeded to England, where 
he met with the reception he deserved. 
received the medal and clasp for Kars, and 
waa created baronet ‘of Kars,’ while parlie- 
ment voted him a pension of 1,0002 a year 
for life. Ie was made a knight commander 
of the order of the Bath, recaived the free- 
dom of the city of London with a sword of 
honour, and was made an honorary D.O.L. 
of Uxford. The emperor of the French be- 
stowed upon him the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and the sultan the first 
class of the order of the Medjidie. 

Williams was general-commandant of 
Woolwich garrison from 1856 to 1869, and 
during this period he represented the pea 
of Oalne in the House of Commons (July 
1856-April 1859). In 1859 he went to 
Canada for six years as commander of the 
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forces. On 20 Oct. 1865 he was given the 
government of Nova Scotia; on 12 Sept. 
1870 he was made governor and commander- 
in-chief of Gibraltar; on 20 May 1871 he re- 
ceived the grand cross of the order of the 
Bath; in 1876 he relinquished the govern- 
ment of Gibralter, and on 9 May 1881 
was appointed constable of the Tower of 
London. 

Williams died, unmarried, at Garland’s 
Hotel, Suffolk Street, Pull Mall, London, on 
26 July 1888, and was buried ut Brompton 
cemetery on the 80th of the same month. 
Sir Ghsiesophet Teesdale wrote of him: ‘ He 
had marvellous self-reliance and perfect fear- 
lessness of responsibility. He trusted hie 
subordinates, but only consulted with them 
on. points of detail, He would walk for 
hours alone [at Kars], working out plans 
and ideas in his mind, and, once settled, 
they were never departed from. Every one 
imew that an order once given had to be 
obeyed without comment, Firm as 4 rock 
on duty, he had the kindliest, gentlest heart 
that ever beat.’ 

There isa full-length portrait of Williams 
by G. Tewson in the Guildhall, city of Lon- 
don, and an engraving in the Royal Artil- 
lery Institution at Woolwich. 

[War Office Resords; Despatches; Royal 
Artillery Records; Memoirs in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Artillery Institution, vol. xii, 1883, 
bySir 0. C, Teesdale, in London Times of 28 July 
1883, in the Ilustrated London News of 4 Aug. 
1883, and in the Annual Register, 1883 ; Lake's 
Kars and Our Captivity in Russia, 1866, with 
frontispiece portrait of Williams; Sandwith’s 
Narrative of the Siege of Kars. A portrait is 
also given in the Illustrated London Ness of 
80 April 1881.] R, HY. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM HENRY 
ithe physician and author, son of 
ichard Williams, was born at Dursley in 


De} Gloucestershire in 1771. He received hia 


medical education of the Bristol Infirmary 
and at St. Thomas’s and Guy's hospitals. 
He became 2 surgeon to the Hast Norfolk 
militia, and as such saw much home ser- 
vice, In 1795, when the regiment was en- 
camped near Deal Castle, he was appointed 
the senior of a number of surgeons to whom 
‘was deputed the charge of several hundred 
Russian sailors suffering from malignant 
fever and dysentery. About 1797 he de- 
7 @ tourniquet of such simplicity and 
efficiency that it was at once adopted by the 
authorities and named ‘ Williams’s Field 
Tourniquet’ by the army medical board in 
the printed directions for its use. It was 
ordered by the commander-in-chief, the Duke 
of York, that it should be employed in ere 
HE 
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ragiment of the king's service, and that non- 
commissioned officere and musicians should 
be instructed in its use, In 1798 ho entered 
himself at Caius College, Cambridge, and as 
a member of that house proceeded M.B, in 
1808 and M.D, on 12 Sept. 1811. Some years 
before this Williams had settled at Ipswich, 
and in 1810 was appointed by Sir Lucas 
Pepys [q.v.], the physician-general of the 
army, to the charge of the South Military 
Tiospital, close by Ipswich, then filled with 
soldiers just returned from Walcheren, and 
suffering with fever, ngue, and dysentery. 
On the completion of his service there he re- 
ceived a flattering letter from the army 
medical board. Tle was admitted « candi- 
date of the College of Physicians on 80 Sept. 
1816, and a fellow on 80 Sept. 1817. He 
was © fellow of the Linnean Society. He 
continued to reside at Ipswich, but he died 
at Sandgate in Kent, whither he bad gone 
for the benefit of his health, on 8 Nov. 1841. 
Wuliams's principal works were: 1. ‘Hints 
on theVentilation of Army Hospitals and on 
Regimental Practice, 1798,8v0, 2. ‘A Con- 
cise Treatise on the Progress of Medicine 
since the year 1573,’ 1804, 8vo. 3. ‘General 
Directions for the Recovery of Persons np- 
atently dead from Drowning,’ 1808, 12mo. 
R ‘Pharmacopeia Voletudinarii Gippovi- 
censis,’ 1814, 19mo. 5. ‘A Plain and Brief 
Sketch of Cholera, with a Simple and Eco- 
nomical Mode for its Treatment,’ 2nd edit., 
revised and enlarged, Ipswich, 1832, 8vo. 
[Munk'e Coll. of Phys.; Clarke's History of 
Ipswich, 1880, 8vo, pp. 488 et seq.; Records of 
Caius and Gonville College, cer: Cat. 
Brit. Mus, Library.] W. W. 'W. 


‘WILLIAMS, WILLIAM MATTIEU 
(1820-1892), scientifie writer, son of Abra- 
ham Williams, a fishmonger of London, and 
his wife Louise, daughter of Gabriel Mattien, 
a Swiss refugee, was born in London on 
6 Feb. 1820, Te lost his father in infancy, 
and his mother married again when he was 
only four years old. 

After receiving the usual elementary edu- 
cation of that period, he was apprenticed at 
the age of fourteen to Thomas Street, mathe- 
matical and optical instrument maker in 
Lambeth. Although his hours for work were 
from 7 4.x, till 8 P.at., he found time to attend 
the evening classes at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution in Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane (now the Birkbeck Institution). 

In 1841 he inherited a sum of money, and, 
his apprenticeship being over, he passed two 
years at the university of Edinburgh, and 
about a similar period on a walking tour 
through Europe, paying his way by working 
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as an artisan. He thus spent much time 
in Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and Turke 
On his return to Eogiens he went to Edin. 
burgh to study medicine, but proved too 
sensitive to become a surgeon. He accord- 
ingly set up as an electrical instrument 
maker and electrotyper in Tatton Garden, 
Tie also delivered lectures about his tour in 
different parts of the country, as well ay 
lectures on other subjects at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, where he was a member of the 
committee of management, He was largel 
instrumental in forcing on that body the ac- 
ceptance of William Ellis’s offer of mone 
to found « school, which, as the ‘ Birkbeck 
School,’ was opened on 17 July 1848 [seq 
Exits, Witt1am, 1800-1881]. Tho imme- 
diate success of this school led George Combe 
Ines .] (whose acquaintance he had formed 
when in Edinburgh), with the monetary aid 
of Ellis, to found a similar institution in 
Edinburgh; Williams undertook the hend- 
mastership, and it was opened on 4 Dee, 
1818 under the title of the ‘ Williams Seen. 
lar School’ in the Trades’ Ifall, Infrma 
Street. Shortly afterwards it was removed, 
owing to the rapid increase in its numbers 
to the premises of the former anatomical 
school of Dr. Robert Knox (1791-1 862)(q.v.] 
1 Surgeons’ Square. 

In 1854, having been appointed ‘ master 
of the science classes’ in the recently opened 
‘Birmingham and Midland Institute, Wil- 
liams removed to that town and delivered 
his opening lectura on 17 Aug. 1854, In 
1850 he introduced tho ‘Institute penny 
lectures,’ which were a marked success, In 
1857 he became acquainted with Orsini, of 
whom he was the innocent instructor in the 
method of manufacturing some of the ex- 
plosive compounds subsequently put to ne- 
farious uses by Orsini and Pieri. 

Later on he tured his attention to the 
chemistry and manufacture of paraffin, and 
his knowledge of this illuminant led to his 
a, appointed manager of the Leeswood 
Oil Company in 1868, when he left Bir- 
mingham for Cuergwrle, Flint. After tha 
breaking up of the Welsh decabngs in- 
dustry, consequent on the discovery of the 
oil-springs in Amorica, Williams went in 
1868 to Sheffield as chemist to the Atlas 
Tron Works of Sir John Brown & Co. 

In 1870 Williams removed to London, 
and devoted his time to scientific writing. 
He delivered the Cantor lectures in 1874, 
taking for his subject ‘ Iron and Steel Manu- 
facture,’ and again in 1878, when he dealt 
with ‘Mathematical Instruments.’ On the 
death of his steplather's brother, Zachariah 
Watkins, early in 1889, he was freed from 
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pecuniary anxiety, and began at the age of 
sixty-nine what hedescribed as his life-work, 
the ‘ Vindication of Phrenology.’ While re- 
vising the completed manuscript he died 
suddenly at his residence, The Grange, 
Neasden, on 28 Nov, 1892. 

On 21 Dec. 1859 he married Alice, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Baker, surveyor, of Bir- 
miughom. 

Williams, who was elected a fellow of the 
Chemical Society on 18 May 1857, and of 
the Royal Astronomical Society on 14 June 
1872, was author of: 1, ‘Who should teach 
Christianity to Children ?’ Edinburgh, 1863, 
Bvo. 2. § oe Norway with a Knap- 
sack,’ London, 1859, Svo, 2 edits. ; new edit. 
1876. 3, ‘A Vindication of Garibaldi,’ 
London, 1862, 8vo, 4, ‘The Intellectual 
Destiny of the Working Man,’ Birmingham, 
1868, 8vo. 6. ‘Shorthand for Everybody,’ 
Loudon, 1867, 8vo. 6, ‘Lhe Fuel of the 
Sun,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 7. ‘Through Nor- 
way with Ladies,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 8. ‘A 
Simple Treatise on Heat,’ London, 1880, 
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siderable chancery practice, and waa one of 
thu counsel mg for the defence of the 
Jacobite rebel, George Seton, fifth earl of 
Winton [q. v.], on his impeachment in 1716. 
He delivered an elaborate argument in arrest 
of judgment (19 March), on the ground that 
the impeachment was yoid by reason of 
vagueness (see [lowEuL, State Trials, xv. 
879 et seq.) He represented Bishop's Castle, 
Shropshire, in the parliament of 1722-7, Tle 

urchased in 1722 the manor of Northall, 

iddlesex, At his death, 10 June 1736, he 
was owner of Grey Friars, Chichester, pro~ 
bably also of an estate at Broxbourne, Hert- 
fordshire, in the church of which parish his 
remains were interred. By his wife Anne, 
second daughter of Sir George Hutchins 
ad issue four sons and two 


William's eldest son, Sir Hutchins Wil- 
liams, bart. (so created on 4 April 1747), 
died on 4 Nov. 17858, leaving, by his wife 
Judith (m. 1728), daughter of James Booth 
of Theobalds, Hertfordshire, two sons—Sir 


8vo. 9. ‘Science in Short Chapters,’ Lon- | William Peere Williams, bart., M.P. for New 


don, 1882, 8vo, 10.‘ The Science of Cookery,’ 
London, 1884, 8vo, for the International 
Wealth Exhibition, 11. ‘The Chemistry of 
Cookery, London, 1885, 8vo, 
Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making,’ Lon- 


don, 1890, 8vo. 18. ‘The Philosophy of 
‘ 1 A Vin-| 


Clothing, London, 1890, 8vo. Ji. § 
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Shoreham, Sussex, 1758-61, whose prema- 
ture death without issue in the operations 
against Belle Ile in the letter year was 
mourned by Gray in an epitaph still to be 
seen in the church of Le Palais (¥orke, 
ed, Mathing, i. 56); and Sir Booth Williams, 
bart., on whose death on 2 Feb, 1784 the 


dication of Phrenology,’ London, 1894, 8vo. ; baronetey became extinct. The reporter's 
He adited Mrs. R. B. Taylor's‘ A B C of| second gon, Frederick Williams, rector of 
Chemistry’ in 1878, and wrote articles on} DPeahirk, Northamptonshire, was father of 
‘Ivon and Steel,’ ‘ Explosive Compounds,’ | Admiral Peere Williams, afterwards Wil- 
and ‘Oils and Candles’ for Bevan's ' British | liams-F'reeman (1742-1832) [q. v.] The 
Manufacturing Industries’ in 1876. Ife also | fourth son, George James, familiarly known 
contributed the ‘Science Notes’ to the , as‘Gilly,’ Williams, is noticed separately. A 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ from 1880 to 1889, | daughter, Anne, married George Speke of 
and some twenty-five or more papers on | Wate Lackington [seo Sruxy, Uvex), and 
various scientific subjects to different journals , hadadaughter, Anne, who married on 20 Nov. 


of learned societies. 

pena prefixed to the Vindication of Phre- 
nology, by his son, George Combe Williams, 
who kindly supplied further information; 
Monthly Notices of the Roy. Astronom. Soc. 
lik, 224 ; Brit. Mus. Cat; Roy. Soc. Cut. 

B. B. W. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM PEERE 
(1664-1786), law reporter, only son of 
Peere Williams of Gray’s Inn (admitted 
14 Aug. 1635), clerk of the estreats 1652-70, 
by his wife Joanna (born Oyley), 2 Dutch- 
woman, was born in 1664. The seat of his 
ancestors is said to have been Denton, Lin-~ 
colnshire, but his grandfather, Anthony 
Williams, was of St, James’s, Clerkenwell, 
Te was admitted on 14 Sept. 1680 student 
at Gray’s Inn, and was there called to the 
bar on 11 Noy, 1687, He established a con- 





1766, Lord North, famous as George III's 
minister, 
Peere Williame collaborated with William 
Melmoth in the edition of Vernon's ‘Reports’ 
ublished at London in1726-8 [see Vuanon, 
HOMAS, 1054-1721]. For the blemishes in 
this work he was probably not responsible. 
Tie was himself a singularly fuithful and 
judicious reporter, and, labouring assiduously 
throughout the greater portion of his profes- 
sional life, leftin manuscriptatich repertory of 
case law illustrative of the an of Somers, 
Wright, Harcourt, Macclesfield, and Talbot, 
The bulk of the collection appeared at Lon- 
don in 1740 (2 vols. fol.; 2nd edit. 1746), A 
third volume was added in 1749. All three 
volumes were edited by Peeare Williams, 


jun,, under the title, ‘Reports of Cases ar- 


gued and determined in the High Court of 
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Chancery, and of some Special Cases ad- | distinguished part in the hattle of Quiberon 
judged in uhe Court of King’s Bench.’ The| Bay, 20 Noy. 1759 [see Hows, Ricwarn, 
third volume is perhaps not altogether on aj Hart}, In September 1762 Willioms fol- 
par with its predecessors; but the reports as | lowed Howe to the Princeas Amelia, and 
a whole are of unusual value by reason of | in eset 1763 joined the Romney with 
the accuracy and pesspicacity with which | Lord Colville on the Ilatfax station. On 
not only the decisions but the material | 18 Sept. 176£ he was promoted to be lieu- 
facts and arguments of counsel are recorded. | tenant of the Rainbow on the Virginia 
The somewhat tantalising brevity of the | station, and remained in her till she paid off 
decrees is due, not to the reporter, but to | in October 1766. On 26 May 1768 he was 
the laconic sententiousness then affected by | promoted to be commander, and without 
the judges. The three volumes were re-} having served in that rank was posted on 
printed in 1768 eae 8 vols. fol.) Later | 10 Jan. 1771, In the following December 
editions, with additional references by S.C. | he was appointed to tho Active, going out 
Cox, appeared at London in 1787 and 1798 } to the Wost Indies; but in July 1773, his 
(8 vols, 8yo). A reprint of Cox’s edition, | health having given way, he had sufficient 
with improvements by J. B. Monro, W. L. | interest to get the ship sent to Newfound- 
Lowndea, and J, Randall, followed in 1826 | land. Hishealth, however, did not improve, 
(London, 8 vols. 8vo), An engraved por-|and in November he exchanged into the 
trait of the reporter, from a painting by | Lively, which he brought home and paid off 
‘Kneller, is frontispiece to the folio editions. | in 1774. In March 1777 he commissioned 
[Csl. State Papers, Dom. Addenda, March | the Venus, in which he joined Lord Howe 
1625-Jan. 1649 p. 372, 1651~2 p. 160; Cham-|on the North America station, and was 
berlayne’s Anglim Notitia, 1670 u. 209, 1676 | with the fleet off Rhode Island on 10 Aug. 
ii, 110, 1679 ii, 110; Gray's Inn Admission | 1778, In April 1780 he commissioned the 
Reg, ed, Foster, and Call Reg.; Burke’s Extinct | Flora, new and large 36-gun frigate, carry- 
Baronetage; Berry’s County Genealogies (Sus- | ing 18-pounders on her moain-deck, and an 
sex) ; Noble's Continuation of eee Biogr. | experimental addition of six 18-pounder 
Hist. of Engl. tii. 208; Le Neve’a Pedigrees of | carronades to her establishment. hen, on 
Knights (Harl. Soc.) ; Dallaway’s Sussex, vol. i. 19 Aug, 1780, she met the French 8%) he 
Chichester, App. No. xii.; Horsfield’s Sussex, Hinath . i: ha han oiaGare wae oak he 
ii, 161; Cussans's Horttordsbire, vol, ii. Hertford | '88te “ymp 20s, "y asye 
Hundred, p. 188, iii. Broadwater Hundred, p. | Nymphe lost sixty-three men killed and 
146; Olutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 11,67; Lysons’s | seventy-three wounded ; the Flora had nine 
Environs of London, iii, 300 ; Sussex Archmolog. | killed and twenty-seven wounded, Such a 
Collections (Sussex Archeolog. Soc,), vols. xvii. | decisive result ought to have given Williams 
xviii.; Walpole’s Letters, ed.Cunningham ; Gont. | full confidence in his novel armament, but 
Mag. 1786 p. 866, 1752 p. 384, 1784 i. 122,152, | it does not seem to have done so. 
1806 ii. 1176; Amn. Reg. 1761, p.17; Members| In March 1781 the Flora was with the 
of Parl. (official lists); Court and City Reg. | fleat under Vice-admiral Darby at the second 
1776, p. 119; Royal Kalendar, 1801, p. 226; | yelief of Gibraltar, and was afterwards sent 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd, iii. 39, 40, iv. 890; Mise. on to Minorca, in company with the 28-gun 
Geneal. et Herald., ed. Howard, new ser, iv, 321, frigate Crescent, in charge of some victuallers, 
2nd ser. v. 261-3; Burke's Landed Gentry, | Ag they were returning through the Straits 
Freeman of Clapton :’ Burke's Commoners, ti. | on 39 May they met two Dutch frigates of 
110 ; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography ; Wallace’s 86 guns, the Castor and the Briel. After « 
sponte BL Mak Oe) 7 aGe sharp action the Flora captured the Castor, 
WILLIAMS, afterwards WILLIAMS- ! but the Briel had meantime compelled the 
FREEMAN, WILLIAM PEERE (1742- | Crescent tostrike her fing; the Flora hastened 
1832), admiral of the fleet, fend en of} to Ler consort’s assistance, and the Briel 





William Peere Williams [q. v.j, and son of | made her escape. Afterwarda, on 19 June, 
Frederick Williams, D.D. (d. 1746), prehen- | as the two frigates and their prize wera 
dary of Peterborough, was born at Peter- | broudoff Cape Finistorre they fell in with two 
borough on 6 Jan. 1741-2. His mother | French $2-gun frigates, Friponne and Gloire. 
wave daughter of Robert Clavering {q. v.], | The Crescent and Castor had bean diemasted 
bishop of Peterborough, by Mary, sister of | in the former engagement and were jury- 
John Cook Freeman of Fawley Oourt, Buck- | rigged in a very male-shift manner; the 
inghamshire. In June 1767 his name was | Castor had only a prize crew on board, and 
entered on the hooks of the Royal Sovereign, | those unable to leave the pumps. Williams 
poe at Spithead, but he appears to | made the signal to separate, and left the 

ave first gone to sea in August 1769 with | Crescent and Castor easy prizes to the two 
Lord Howe in the Magnanime, which had a| Frenchmen, His conduct was not blamed; 
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wes not even called in question; but when 
we consider that the Flora’s broadside was 
neatly as heavy as those of the Friponne 
and Gloire together, it is impossible to avoid 
thinking that Williams did not understand 
the novel conditions in his favour. 

In April 1782 Williams went on half-pay, 
and had no further service, though he became 
in due course rear-admiral on 12 April 1794; 
yice-admiral on 1 June 1795; admiral on 
1 Jan. 1801. In November 1821, on suc- 
ceeding to the Fawley Court estate, he 
took the additional name of Freeman, On 
98 June 1880, three days after the accession 
of William IV, he was promoted to the high 
rank of admiral of the ficet, the king send- 
ing him, as a special compliment, 8 baton 
which had been presented to himself by 
George IV. He Med at Hoddesdon, Hert- 
fordshire, on 11 Feb. 1882. Ile was buried 
in the family vault at Broxbourne. He 
married, 20 June 1771, Henrietta Wilts, 
who died at Hoddesdon in 1819, By her he 
had two sons, who both predeceased their 
father, the second in 1830, leaving issue. 
After Williams's death his grandson applied 
to know the king’s pleasure as to the return 
of thebaton. The king desired that itshould 
be retained by the family as ‘a memorialof the 
late admiral’s long services and the high pro- 
fessional rank he had attained, and in proof 
of the estimation in which his character was 
held by his sovereign and brother officers.’ 

[Marshall's Roy, Nav. Biogr. i. 88; Ralfe's 
Naval Biogr. i, 420; Gent. Mag. 1832, i, 364; 
Burke's Landed Gentry, 1898, 3. 551; Service- 
book in the Public Record Offics; Beatson’s 
Naval and Military Memoirs, v. 237; James's 
Navul Hist, i. 89.] KL, 

WILLIAMS, ZAOHARIAH (1673 P- 
1755), medical practitioner and inventor, 
‘was born and lived for some time at Rhos- 
market, or Rosemarket, ahout five miles 
north-west from Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
shire, He was educated in medicine and 
practised in South Wales as a physician and 
surgeon. While there he was on very 
friendly terms with the family of Philipps of 
Picton Castle. One of his projects in Wales 
‘was to work under a lease for twenty-one 
years the conl in the parish of Lilangunnor, 
Carmarthenshire, but the scheme came to 
nothing. As early as 1721 he had persuaded 
himeelf that he had discovered the means of 
ascertaining ‘the longitude by magnetism, 
and that the variations of the needle were 
equal at equal distances east and west,’ and 
with the expectation of making his fortune 
by the discovery he came to London a few 
years later. 

His earliest 





friend in London was 'Row- 


amt 


Williams 
ley, the memorable constructor of the 
Orrery’ (Attempt to aacertatn the Longitude, 
1755). He conferred with Whiston, and 
submitted his scheme to the admiralty, who 
desired to refer it to Sir Isaac Newton. The 
offer was declined by Newton on account of 
his age, and it then went to Samuel Moly- 
neux {q. v.], who is accused by Williams of 
having stolen his plan. He was next intro- 
duced to Desaguliers and others. 

On the failure of these hopes of pecuniary 
advantage Williams was admitted on 
29 Sept. 1720 as ‘a poor brother pensioner’ 
in the Charterhouse, on the nomination of 
Sir Robert Walpole. From December 1745 
he was bedridden, without 2 nurse, and 
with no help save from his daughter, Anna 
Williams [4 v.] In December 1746, and 
later, he addressed memorials to the go- 
vernors complaining of the officials, against 
whom his grievances were of old standing, 
and not altogether without foundation. The 
order for his expulsion was given on 19May 
1748, one of his offences being that, con< 
trary to rules, his daughter had lived with 
him in the Charterhouse for two years. 
Stephen Gray [q. v.], also a member of the 
Charterhouse, ‘shared all his studies and 
amusements,’ and used to repay communica- 
tions on magnetism by discoveries in elec- 
tricity (i6.) William Jones of Nayland, 
when a schoolboy there, was a great friend 
of Williams (2ist, MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. 
iv. 640). Down to1761 Williams continued 
to importune the admiralty with hia scheme. 
It was then sent for the consideration of 
Bradley, the professor of astronomy, who 
gave it as his opinion that the ‘ instrument 
in its present state’ could not be relied upon 
atesea. On leaving the Charterhouse, Wil- 
liams wrote of the distress of himself and his 
daughter to Dr. Johnson, who interested 
himeelf in their behalf. Johnson studied 
Williams's theories as to modes of ascer- 
taining longitude at sea, and according to 
Warton Johnson himself compiled from 
Williams's notes and conversation a state- 
ment of his conclusions which was published 
under Williams's name, together with a 
translation into Italian, which Johnson in- 
duced Baretti to undertake with a view to 








giving Williams's views a foreign circula- 
tion. The book was entitled: ‘ Account of 
an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at 


Sea by an exact Theory of the Variation of 
the Magnetical Needle. With a table of 
Variations at the most remarkable Cities in 
Europe,’ English and Italian, 1756, After 
an illness of eight months Williams died in 
London on 12 July 1755, A few years 
later, when Dr, Jdhnson was visiting Oxford, 
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he carried with him 8 copy of the Italian 
version of Williams's investigations concern- 
ing the longitude, and presented it to the 
Bodleian library. ‘This copy contained en- 
tries in Johnson’s own handwriting of the 
date of Williams's death, and he had pasted 
on a blank leaf a printed slip from ao news- 
aper containing an obituary notice of Wil- 
ioms, which had obviously been written by 
Johnson, The last words run: ‘He was a 
man of industry indefatigable, of conversa- 
tion. inoffensive, patient of adversity and 
disease, eminently sober, temperate, and 
poe jand worthy to have ended life with 
etter fortune.’ 

Williams was the author of: 1. ‘The 
Mariners Compuss Compleated,’ in two parts; 
describing the variations of the magnetic 
needle at places whose true latitude or longi- 
tude is certainly known, 1745. Vart i. had 
been previously issued. with a different title- 
page,as by Z. W.in1740. 2. ‘A True Nar- 
rative of certain Circumstances relating to 
Zachoriuh Williams in the Charterhouse,’ 
1749, Williams invented a machine for 
estracting the saltness from sea-water and 
making it drinkable, which is said to have 
belonged to the Royal Society with his 
‘sphere of iron on which a small compass 
moved in various directions.’ 

Several letters to and from him, some of 
his ‘corrected and others written by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson,’ with anecdotes by M. 
Green, are in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
(1787, ii. 757-9, 1041-2, 1167-9). The 
letters belonged to John Nichols. 

| Boswell's Johnson, ed. Napier,i.236-7; John- 
sonisn Miscellanies, od. Hill, ii. 101-2; Hawkins’s 
Johnson, pp. 821-8; Gent. Mag. 1755, pp. 47, 
338; Nichola’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 179-80; Works of 
Williams; information from Rey, H, V. Le Bas, 
preacher at the Charterhouse. ] W.P.C. 


WILLIAMSON, Sm ADAM (1736- 
1798), lieutenant-general, governor of 
Jamaica and St. Domingo, born in 1736, was 
son of Lieutenant-general George William- 
son (1707?-1781), who commanded the royal 
artillery at the siege and capture of Louis- 
burg in 1768 and during the operations in 
North America terminating in the capture 
of Montreal in 1760, He became a cadet 
gunner on 1 Jan. 1748, entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in 1750, and 
was appointed practitioner-engineer on] Jan, 
1758, He went to North America in the 
following year, was engineer in Braddock’s 
ill-fated expedition to Virginia in 1755, and 
was wounded at the battle of Du Quesne on 
July. On 14 Oct. he received a commis- 
sion as ensign in the 6th foot, was placed 
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America, and served throughout the war. On 
25 Sept. 1767 he was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant in the 5th foot, and on 4 Jan 1758 to 
be engineer-extraordinary and captain-lieu- 
tenant. In August 1759 he was wounded at 
Montmorency at the siege of Quebec (London 
Gazette, 19 Oct. 1759) On 21 April 1760 
he was promoted to be captain in the 40th 
foot; in August he distinguished himself in 
the repulse of the French, who were be- 
sieging Quebec, at Fort Levis, L’Isle Royale, 
and af the end of the year he accompanied 
his father to England on leave of absence, 

Williamson returned to North America 
in 176], and went with the expedition to the 
West Indies, where he took a gallant part in 
the capture of Martinique and Guadeloupe 
in February 1762, Hereturned to England 
in 1763. Un 16 Aug. 1770 he was promoted 
to bamajorin the 16th foot, and on 4 Dee. to 
be engineer in ordinary. Te was transferred 
to the 61st foot a3 major, and on 12 Sept, 
1775 was promoted to belieutensnt-colonel in 
thearmy. Brought into the 18th royal Irish 
mien of foot as a regimental lieutenant- 
colonel on 9 Dec., he ceased to perform en- 
gineer duties, and joined his regiment, which 
wasonactiveservicein North America, takin 
part with itin the battle of Bunker's IIill, 
andreturning with it to England in July 1776, 
when he was quartered at Dovor. 

On 28 Dec. 1778 Williamson was ap- 
pointed depmty, adjutant-general of the forces 
in South Britain, on 15 Feb. 1782 was pro- 
moted to be colonel in the army, and on 28 
April1790to be major-general,on 16 July was 
appointed colonel of the 47th foot, and in the 
same year was made lieutenant-governorand 
commander-in-chiefat Jamaica, In1701some 
of the inhabitants of St. Domingo made over- 
tures to Williamson, proposing to place the 
colony under the protection of Great Britain, 
The proposals were warmly advocated by 
Williamson,who received discretionary pow- 
ers from the home government in 1798 totake 
over those parts of the island of which the 
inhabitants might desire British protection, 
detaching from Jamaica a force suificient to 
maintain and defend them, Williamsonmade 
adescent on St. Domingo in Sept. with all the 
troops which could be spared, and established 
& protectorate. On 19 March 1784 he was 
transferred to the coloneley of the 72nd high- 
landers, and on 24 Oct, of the same year he 
relinquished the government of Jamaica, and 
was appointed governor of St. Domingo, Port 
au Prince, the capital, having capitulated to 
the British conjoint expedition under Com- 
modore Ford and Colonel John Whitelocke 
[q. v.] on the pravious 5June. ‘Williamson 





upon the staff of the expedition to North i was made a hnight of the order of the Bath 
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on 18 Nov. He was promoted to be lieu~ 
tenant-general on 26 Jan. 1797, Yellow 
fever and much desultory fighting made such 
terrible havoc among the British troops that, 
in spite of all Williamson's enthusiasm and 
energy, the island hud to be evacuated in 
1798, and Williamson, who had sacriticed his 
private fortune and health in this enterprise, 
returned to England, Ie died from the 
immediate effects ofa fall at A-vvesbury House, 
Wiltshire, on 21 Oct. 1798, 

[Royal Engineers’ Records; Conolly Papers; 
Despatches; British Mihtary Library, 1798; 
Bryan Ldwards's Hist. of the British Colonies in 
the West Indies ; Gent. Mag, 1798 ; Knox's His- 
torical Journal of the Campaigns in North Ame- 
rica, 1757-60, 2 vols, 4to, 1769.]  _R. H.V. 


WILLIAMSON, ALEXANDER (1829- 
1890), missionary to China, was born on 
5 Dec. 1829, at Falkirk, studied at Glas- 
gow, and was appointed missionary to China 
under the London Missionary Society. He 
was ordained at Glasgow in April 1855, and 
sailed in the following month for Saee, 
having previously married Miss Isabel Dou- 
gall, For two years he took part in mis- 
sionary work at Shanghai and Pringhu; but, 
his health failing, he left China on sick 
leave, and arrived in England on 16 April 
1858, ITis connection with the London 
Missionary Society terminated soon after his 
arrival in'England, After some years spent 
in Scotland he returned to China as agent of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, and 
arrived at Shanghai in December 1863, He 
died at Chefoo on 28 Aug. 1890. 

{n 1879 he published a most interesting 
work on ‘Journeys in North Obina,’ in 
which he described the home of Confucius, 
and the district which is consecrated by 
associations with the sage. In addition he 

ublished a‘ Treatise on Botany ’in Chinese, 
entitled ‘ Chih wu hsio,’ 1859. 

{Personal knowledge; and Memorials af Pro- 
testant Misgionaries to the Ohineso, Shanghai, 
1867,] RK. D 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN SUTHER 
(1776 on colonel royal artillery, was 
born about 1775. He entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich on 8 Aug. 
1791, and received a commission as second 
Tieutenant in the royal artillery on 1 Jan. 
1794, The dates of his further commissions 
were: lieutenant, 11 March 1794; eaptain- 
lieutenant, 12 Oct. 1799; cuptain, 12 Sept. 
1808; brevet major, £ June 1811; brevet 
leutenant-colonel, 13 Oct, 1814 ; regimental 
major, 20 Dec, 1814; regimental lieutenant- 
oe 24 March 1817; colonel, 29 July 

25. 
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In June 1795 Williamson served on the 
coast of France in the expedition to Quiberon 
Bay, to assist the French royalists, In 1799 
he went to the Cape of Good Hope and 
served in the Iottentot and Kallir war of 
that year, thence to Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean, was at the siege of Ischia in 
June 1809, commanded the artillery at the 
capture of four of the Ionian islands in 
October of that year, and ot the siege and 
a of Santa Maura in April 1810, We 
subsequently went to Spain and commanded. 
the artillery at the battle of Castalla, under 
Sir John Murray (1768-1827) [q. v.], on 
12 April 1818; at the siege of Tarragona in 
June; at the disastrous engagement of Ordal 
on 12 Sept., and at the combat on the fol- 
lowing day at Villa Franca, QWe was fre- 
quently mentioned in. despatches, 

He returned to England in 1814, and in 
the following year went to the Netherlands 
and commanded the artillery of the third 
division ot the battle of Waterloo. He 
received the Waterloo medal and was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, 
military division, in 1815. Ile served with 
the army of occupation in France until his 
promotion to be regimental lieutenaut~ 
colonel, when he returned to England. Ha 
was for some time superintendent of the 
Royal Military Repository ot Woolwich, 
and prepared a new and extensive course of 
instruction in ne which formed the 
basis of the exercise of heavy ordnance and 
of all the miscellaneous instructions of the 
gunner for many years, and will always 
remain a model for professional works of the 
kind. ‘Williamson died at Woolwich on 
26 April 1886, 

[War Office Records; Royal Artillery Re- 
cords; Despatches; Royal Military Calendar, 
1820; Bunbury’s Narrative of Military Trang- 
actions in the Mediterranean 1805-1810 ; 
Napier's History of the Peninsular Wer; 
Siborne’s History of the Waterloo Campaign; 
Kane's List of Officers of the Royal ea 


WILLIAMSON, Sm JOSEPH (1683- 
1701), statesman and diplomatist was bep- 
tised on 4 Aug. 1683 at Bridelirk, a village 
three miles north of Cockermouth. T[e-wnas 
the youngest son of Joseph Williamson, who 
was instituted to the vicarage of Bridekirk in 
1626 and died while his son was an infant, 
His mother married as a second husband the 
Rey. John Ardery (Fum, Minorum Geniium, 

. 424), 
‘ res a good grounding at the grammar 
school of St. Bees, Joseph seems to have 
gone to London as clerk to Richard Tolson, 
the member of parliament for Cockermouth, 
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through whose influence he was admitted 
as a town-boy to Westminster school, then 
under Dr. Busby. Busby recommended 
him to Gerard Langbaine the elder [q. v.] a8 
a deserving northern youth, andin September 
1650 he entered as a bateller of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, whence he graduated B.A. on 
2 Feb. 1665-4. His college tutors were 
Dr. Lamplugh and Dr. Thomas Smith. After 
graduating he went into France and the Low 
Countries as tutor toa young man of quality, 
possibly one of the sons of the Marquis of 
Ormonde (Hist, MOSS. Comm, 4th Rep. App. 
p. 546; of. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, 
p. 800), In November 1657 he was elected 
a fellow of Queen’s (graduating M.A. in tho 
same month), and he held his fellowship 
until his marriage. Soon after the Restora- 
tion he quitted Oxford for political life upon 
obtaining a place in the office of Sir Edward 
Nicholas [q. v.], an old Queen’s man, at 
that time secretary of state. In J ny 1660 
Charles II sent to the provost and fellows of 
Queen’s a special request that they would 
nt Williamson a dispensation for absence 
om college; his loss was regretted both 
by the parents of his pupis and by his col- 
leagues, Henry Denton, the suceessor to 
his rooms in college, alluded to his musical 
tastes when he wrote in October 1660‘ Your 
couple of viols still hang in their places as o 
monument that a genuine son of Jubal has 
been hero.’ 

His position in the secretary's office was 
not at first lucrative; but his status was 
improved on 80 Dec. 1661 by his appoint- 
ment as keeper of the king's library at White- 
hall and at the paper office at a salary of 
1607. perannum. The paper office work was 

erformed by four or five clerks under Henry 
Ball, Williamson's subordinate. They issued 
news-letters once a week to numerous sub- 
scribers and to a smaller number of corre- 
spondents, the correspondents in turn fur- 
nishing materials which were subsequently 
embodied in the ‘Gazette’ (see below; cf. 
Ball's curious raport of 230ct, 1674 appended 
to Christie’s Wildiamson Correspondence and 
Mrs. Everett Green’s preface to Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1665-6). 

Meanwhile in October 1662 Nicholas 
was succeeded as secretary by Sir Henry 
Bennett (afterwards Lord Arlington), and 
Williamson was transferred to him as 
secretary. Facilities for making money 
now became abundant, and he showed bim- 
self no backward pupil in the generally 
practised art of exacting gratifications from 
all kinds of suitors and petitioners. Pepys 
met him at dinner on 6 Fob, 1663, and 
describes him; ‘Latin Seeretary . .. @ 


pretty knowing man and a scholar, but it 
may be he thinks himself to be too much 
so.” On the 28th of the following month 
he became one of the five commissioners 
for seizing prohibited Beals, and in Novem- 
ber 1664 he was one of the five contractors 
for the Royal Oak lottery, which became 2 
source of considerable profit to him (the 
right of conducting and managing lotteries 
was restricted exclusively to the five ‘com- 
missioners’ in June 1665). In this same 
year g 664) Wilhamson seems to have bean 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple, 

When, in the autumn of 1665, Charles IT 
sought refuge in Oxford from the great 
plague, the lack of a regular news-sheet waa 
strongly felt by the court. The ravages of 
the pestilence seem to have disorganised 
L'Estrange’s ‘Intelligencer’ and ‘News,’ 
Under these circumstances Leonard Lichfield 
(q-v.], the university printer, was authorised 
to brmg out a local paper. On Tuesday 
14 Nov. the first number of the ‘Oxford 
Gazette’ appeared, and was thenceforth 
continued regularly on Mondays and Thura- 
days. The Oxfor paver of the paper was 
Henry Muddiman ; but, after a few numbers, 
Williamson procured for himself the privi- 
leges of editor, employing Charles Perrot of 
Oriel College as his chief assistant, When 
the court was back at Whitehall, Muddi- 
man made vain endeavours to injure Wil- 
liamson's efforts a3 0 disseminator of news, 
and L’Estrange put forth a claim, which 
was rejected, to a monopoly in publishing 
oficial intelligence. Williamson’s paper be- 
came the ‘ London Gazette,’ the first issue 
so named huing that of 5 Feb, 1666 (No. 24) ; 
it soon outdistanced its rivals, and survives 
to this day as the official register of the trans- 
actions of the government, 

As secretary to Arlington, who was at 
the head of the post office, Williamson took 
an active part in its management. The 
amount of official work of all kinds that he 
got through during the next fifteen years 
from 1665 to 1680 is enormous, and his cor- 
respondence at the Record Oifice is extra- 
ordinarily voluminous. Evelyn wrote that 
Arlington, ‘loving his ease more than busi- 
nesse (tho’ sufliciently able had he applied 
himselfe to it), remitted all to his man Wil- 
liamson, and in e short time let him go into 
the secret of affaires, that (as his lordship 
himself told me) there was a kind of neces- 
sity to advance him, and so by his subtlety, 
dexterity, and insinuation he got to be prin- 
cipal Secretary. . .’ Williamson found some 
compensation for his labours in the opportu- 
nities afforded him of rapidly making money. 
Two instances of his generosity are afforded 
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in August 1666: he sent down money by a 
private hand to be applied to the relief of 
sick and wounded seamen, and also presented 
tohisoldcollegetwo pairs of banners wrought 
with silver thread, and a massive silver 
trumpet which was long used to summon 
the college to dinner (the summons has 
always been made by ‘a clarion,’ as ordained 
by the college statutas). The motive of the 
gift to the college appears to have been 
Wilhamson’s anxiety, though he was a non- 
resident, to retain and sublet his rooms in 
college, and he menaced the fellows with 
‘inconveniences’ if they did not accede to 
his wish ; the college in reply diplomatically 
evaded the demand. In small matters, and 
especially in his management of the ‘Gazette,’ 
‘Williamson showed a decidedly grasping and 
penurious spirit. 

With the warm concurrence of his chief, 
Williamson mado various efforts to get into 
parliament, without meeting at first with 
success. His candidature failed at Morpeth 
(October 1646), Preston (May 1667), Dart- 
mouth, and at Appleby, where in December 
1667 his hopes were crushed by the inter- 
vention of Anne Clifford, the famous coun- 
tess of Pembrolro fier the laconic letter said 
by Horace Walpole to have been written on 
the subject by the countess, see CLIFroRD, 
Anwe; that there is some truth in Walpole’s 
story is rendered very probable by State 
Papers, Dom. Charles Il, xxxi. 170]. On 
22° Oct. 1669 Williamson eventually suc- 
coaded in getting elected for Thetford, and 
he was re-elected in February 1678-9, Au- 
guat 1679, February 1680-1, and Maich 
1685. He did not sit in the Convention, 
but he was returned for Rochester in Merch 
1690, while in October 1695, July 1698, and 
January 1700-1, being elected both for this 
city and for his old borough, he preferred to 
sit for the former. He seems to have voted 
steadily as a courtier, but, except in his offi- 
cial capacity as secretary, rarely opened his 
mouth in parliament, 

In January 1671-2 Williamson became 
a clerk of the council in ordinary and wes 
knighted, The post of clerk, which had 
been held by Sir Richard Browne, John 
Eyelyn’s father-in-law, had been promised 
to Evelyn by the king, ‘but,’ oxplains the 
diaxist, ‘in consideration of the renewal of 
our lease and other reasons I chose to part 
with it to Sir Joseph Williamson, who gave 
us and the rest of his brother clerks a hand- 
some supper at his house, and after supper 
a concert of music.’ He mentions elsewhers 
that Williamson himself was an expert: per- 
former at jeu des gobelets. On 17 May 1673 
Williamson started, in company with Sir 
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Leoline Jenkins (q.¥-] and the Earl of Sun- 
derland, as joint British plenipotentiary to 
the congressat Cologne. There he remained 
until 15 April 1674 (the lettera written to 
him during his absence were printed for the 
Camden Society in two volumes, under the 
editorship of W. D. Christie, in 1874); but 
although the negotiations, which are detailed 
in Wynne’s ‘ Life of Jenkins,’ were tediously 
prolonged, nothing in reality was effected, 
and the separate peace between England an 
Holland (which was suddenly proclaimed in 
April 1674) was made not at Cologne, but 
in London. 

Before he left England on his embassy it 
had been arranged between Williamson and 
his patron Arlington that upon his return 
Arlington should resign his office as secretary 
of stata, and that Williamson, if possible, 
should be offered the reversion of the post 
upon paying a sum of 6,000, This arrange- 
ment was provisionally sanctioned by the 
ling. Meanwhile, in March 1674, Arlington 
offered to secure the office for Sir William 
Temple, another of his protégés, and to pro- 
vide otherwise for Williamson ; but Temple 
refused the offer, remarking to his friends 
that he considered it no great honour to be 
preferred before Sir Joseph Williamson. 

Williamson returned in June 1674, and 
was at once appointed secretary of state, 
being then not quite forty-one; Arlington 
obtained the more lucrative post of cham- 
berlain. A few days after his appointment 
‘Williamson was on 27 June 1674 admitted 
LL.D, at Oxford, and on 11 Sept. he was 
sworn of the privy council. Except for the 
great industry that characterised all Wil- 
liamson’s departmental work, there is little 
to distingu: 





ish his tenure of offices as secre- 
tary. In September 1674 the new secretary 
officially announced to Temple as English 
ambassador at The Hague that the atfairs 
of the United Provinces would henceforth 
come under his special care, The announce- 
ment caunot have been especially agreeable 
to Temple, and it seems to have been no 
less distasteful to the Prince of Orange, who 
aw in Williamson even more thanin Arling~ 
ton an instrument of complete subservience 
to the French sympathies of Charles IT. 
With respect to another despatch Temple 
writes, on 24 Feb. 1677: ‘The prince could 
hardly hear it out with any patience. Sir 
Joseph Williamson's style was always so 
deaprennls to him, and he thought the 
whole cast of this so artificial, that he re- 
ceived it with indignation and scorn.’ Ha 
said on another occasion, as on this, that 
‘Williamson treated him ‘like a child who 
was to be fed on whipt cream,’ Temple 
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speaks elsewhere with compassion of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins lying under the lash of 
Secretary Williamson, who, upon old grudges 
between them at Cologne, never failed to 
lay hold of any occasion he could to censure 
his conduct, nor did Temple himself alto- 
gether succeed in escaping the lash. 

During 1675,attheinstigation of CharlesIT, 
Williamson tried to induce the master of 
the rolls to remove Burnet from his place as 
preacher to the master of the rolls, but he 
encountered a determined opposition from 
Sir Iarbottle Grimston (a. y.], and the out- 
spoken Burnet was enabled to retain his 
fouthold in London. In 1676 Milton’s friend, 
Daniel Skinner, wished to print the de- 
ceased poet's ‘Latin State Letters’ and trea- 
tise ‘De Doctrina Christiana, and applied to 
Williamson for the necessary license (that 
of the official licenser being apparently in- 
sufficient), The secretary refused, saying 
that he could countenance nothing of Mil- 
ton’s writing, and he went so far as to write 
of Skinner (to a likely patron) as a suspect 
‘until he very well cured himself from such 
infectious commerce as Milton's friendship.’ 
Williamson managed eventually to lay his 
hands upon the original manuscripts, and 
locked them up for security among tts state 
archives. The ‘State Letters’ were surrep- 
titiously printed from a transcript in 1676, 
but the treatise was not published until 
1823 (see Lemon, Rosnet; for the full com- 
plicated story of the manuscripts, see Masson, 
Milion, iv. 156, vi. 331, 603, 616, 721, 729, 
774, 805). 

Dry and formal though Williamson may 
have heen in his usual manner, ii seems fair 
to infer that he was by no means deficient 
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the charge of ‘subsigning commissions for 
officers and money for papists,’ in other words 
of passing commissions drawn up by the 
king’s order in favour of certain recusants, 
He remained in the ‘ower but a few houre, 
for Charles with unusual energy and dec- 
sion lost no time in apprising the commons 
that he had ordered his secretary’s release, 
At the same time the offensive commissions 
were recalled, ‘Williamson’s continuance in 
office, however, was not considered altogether 
desirablo (cf. Woon, Life and Times, ii, 488), 
The newsletters on 10 Teb. announced ‘ Nir 
Joseph Williamson is turned. out, but is to 
be repaid what his secretaryship cost him,’ 
As a matter of fact he received from hissuc- 
cessor, Sunderland, 6,000/. and five hundred 
ulneas. 

In 1676 Williamson was elected master of 
the Clothworkers’ Company (presenting a 
silver-gilt cup bearing his arms); he was 
siieorerlel as master by Samuel Pepys, 

Williamson had been declared a member 
of the Royal Society Ww nomination of the 
original council on 20 May 1063, and on the 
resignation of Lord Brouncker on 80 Nov. 
1677 he was elected second pendent of the 
society, a post which ho held until 80 Nov. 
1680, when he was succeeded by Sir Chris. 
topher Wren, ‘The secretaries under him 
were Thomas IJJenshaw ond Nehemiah 
Grew. On 4 Dec. 1677, being ‘ the first day 
of his taking the chair, he gave a magnificent 
supper’ at which Evelyn was present. Im- 
mersed in multifarious business though he 
was ot the time, Williamson presided at 
every meeting of the council during his term 
of office, and generally managed in addition 
to preside at the ordinary meetings. He 


oy a courtier, and his letters to several of presented several curiosities to the museum, 


the royal concubines show that he did not 
share Clarendon’s scruples about payin 

court to the ladies whom the king delighted 
to honour. Upon the whole, however, he 
confined himself very closely to his official 
and administrative business and to the 
direction of foreign affairs. ILis fellow 
secretary, Sir Mlenry Coventry, undertoolr 
the parliamentary work, THe had to take 
a decided line upon the subject of the Duke 
of York's exclusion, and on 4 Noy. 1678, in 
answer to Lord Russell’s motion to remove 
the Duke of York from the king's presence 
and councils, in a succinct and not ineffec- 
tive speech he declared thet this would 
drive the heir to the throne to join the 
French and the catholics, Almost im- 
mediately after this he fell o victim to the 
panic excited by the supposed discoyery of a 
‘popish plot,’ and on 18 Nov. he was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the lower house on 


and a large screw press for stamping 
diplomas, as well as his portrait by Kneller, 
now in the Society's meeting-room. Olden- 
burgh dedicated to him the ninth volume af 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

Though he evidently tool much interest 
in the society's ‘work, researches of a legal, 
historical, and genealogical nature seem to 
have been more really congenial to him, He 
collected many valuable manuscripts relat- 
ing to heraldry and history, and he purchased 
the rich collections of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
which contained visitations of many counties 
of England written by the heralds or their 
clerks during the sixteenth and seyenteenth 
centuries. 

Shortly before his removal from office in 
December 1678, Sir Joseph married Catha- 
rine, eldest and only surviving daughter of 
George Stuart, lord D’Aubigny (fourth, but 
second surviving son of Esmé, third duke of 
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Lennox), by Lady Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Theophilus Howard, second earl of Sui- 
folk. She was baptised at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Middlesex, on 5 Dec, 1640, and 
married, first, Henry O'Brien, lord Ibrackan, 
who was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
9 Sept. 1678. As heiress to Charles Stuart, 
duke of Richmond and Lennox[q. v.], his wife 
brought Williamson anoble fortune, ‘’Twas 
thought,’ says Evelyn, ‘that they lived not 
so kindly after marriage as they did before. 
She was much censured for marrying so 
meanly, being herself allied to the royal 
family.’ The alliance offended Danby, who 
covated the Richmond estates for one of his 
own sons, and it may have had something 
to do with the secretary's fall from office. 
When the Duke of Richmond died in 1672, 
Lady O'Brien succeeded to the bulk of his 

roperty, but his debts were so heavy that 
it was found necessary to sell some of the 
estates to defraythem, Under these circum~ 
stances the Cobham estates, together with 
the fine old hall, were bought in by William- 
son for 45,0007, In 1679 with his wife's 
money he purchased for 8,000. Winchester 
House in St. James's Square (No. 21), which 
he tenanted until 1084. 

In 1682 he became recorder of Thetford, 
and on his acquisition of the Cobham estates 
interested himself not only in Rochester, but 
also in Gravesend, for which in 1687 he pro- 
cured anew charter(CRuDEN’'s Wist.qf Graves- 
end, 1848, pp. 376 aq.) In May 1690 he was 
appointed upon the committea to take ac- 
count of public moneys since William's 
accession, and in February 1691-2 a false 
rumour was spread abroad that he was to be 
lord privy seal, On 21 Nov, 1696, however, 
Williamson was sworn of the privy council, 
and on 12 Dec, he was, together with the 
Earl of Pembroke and Lord Villiers, accre- 
dited a plenipotentiary at the congress of 
Nimeguen. Owing to indisposition he did 
not arrive in Holland until 8 June, The 
peace of Ryswick was signed somewhat 
more than three months later, on 20 Sept. 
1697. Willinmson stayed on at The Hague 
in the capacity of ‘veteran diplomatist’ (ns 
heis termed by Macaulay), and on 11 Oct. 
1698 the first partition trenty was signed by 
him at Loo as joint commissioner with Port- 
land. The secrecy with which the treaty 
had been negotiated excited the wrath of 
the commons in April 1699, but their full 
fury fell not upon Williamson but upon 
Portland and Somers. Williamson returned 
from Holland in November 1698, and next 
month it was reported that he would be 
sent as plenipotentiotry to Versailles. Ie 
returned, however, to The Hague until the 
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middle of March 1699, when he finally re- 
tired from his diplomatic post, He received 
several visits from the king at Cobham Hall, 
and in the Rochester Corporation accounts 
are two heavy bills (Mny 1697 and 1701) 
for expenses in connection therewith, 

He died at Cobham, Kent, on 3 Uct. 1701, 
and was buried on 14 Oct. in the Duke of 
Richmond's vaultin King Henry VII's chapel 
in Westminster Abbey (Cunsrnn, Tey. of 
Burials, pp. 249,251), Williamson's widow 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on 11 Nov, 
ae Jeaying no issue by her second hus- 





Rather a man of affairs than a statesman, 
Williamson appears to have been dry and 
formal in his manner; he was strictly me- 
thodical, scrupulous and exact in the transoc- 
tion of business, subservient in all things to 
his chiefs, and severe and exacting towards 
his subordinates. Music and historical anti- 
quities were his chief relaxations, but his 
multifarious correspondence can hare left 
him but little time to indulge them. Like 
most of the statesmen of the duy, he turned. 
his industry to good account and managed 
to accumulate a large fortune during his 
tenure of office. Some of his early stittness 
of manner seems to have worn off, and a 
gradual rise in Pepys’s estimation of him is 
to be traced through the pages of the 
‘Diary.’ Anthony 4 Wood had no love for 
the secretary, who on 23 Mey 1676 ignored. 
Wood's application for the post of keeper of 
records in the Tower. But he was ‘a great 
friend,’ Wood admits, to Queen's College 
and to Queen's College men. Williamson 
befriended Dr. Lancelot Addison [q. v.], a 
contemporary with the secretary at Queen's, 
who dedicated to Sir Joseph, in his capacity 
of curator of the Sheldonian press, his inte 
reating ‘Present State of the Jews in Bar- 
hery.’ The famons essayist was named 
Joseph after his father’s benefactor. ‘Wil- 
liemson also sent Dr. William Lancaster 
and Bishop Nicolson (both Queen’s men) 
abroad at the crown’s expense, in accordance 
with o plan of his own for training young 
men of promise for diplomatic work. Nicol- 
son, when a young taberdar of Queen’s, dodi- 
cated to the secretary his ‘Iter Hollandi- 
cum ’ in 1678 (still in manuscript in Queen’s 
Library). 

Evelyn's charge of ingratitude is refuted 
by the dispositions of Williamson's will, in 
which all institutions and individuals who 
by blood, affection, or service had any claims 
upon him were mentioned, To Bridelrirk, in 

dition to a present of silver flagons ond 
chelices for the church, he left 6002. to ba 
distributed qmong the paor, To the library 
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at St. Bees he gave his portrait; he had 
already, in September 1671, given two exhi- 
hitions for scholars of Dovenby in his native 
parish. To the provost and scholars of 
(Queen's College he left 6,000/. ‘to be laid 
out in further new buildings to the colledge 
and otherwise beautifying the said colledge,’ 
as well as his ‘library of printed books and 
books of heraldryand gensligy, as well manu-~ 
scripts as printed ;’ to Chnst’s Church Hos- 
pital, London, he gave 8U0/.; to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s (of which he had been a governor) 
300/.; and to the Royal Society at Gresham 
College 2002, To Thetford, in addition to 
munificent gifts during his lifetime (see 
Buromnriarp, Norfolk, i. 4653 sq.), he be- 
queathed 2,000/., ond the income 1s now de- 
voted partly to a school and hosmtal foun- 
dation at Thetford, and partly m binding 
out apprentices and in local charities. To 
Rochester, besides 202. for the poor, some gilt 
communion plate, and a portrait of Wil- 
liam III to hang in the town-hall, he left 
5,000/. for the purchasing of lands and tene- 
ments %o support a {reo ‘mathematical school.’ 
This was opened in 1708 under the master- 
ship of John Colson fay; , and rebuilt under 
a new scheme in 1892-4. As a mark of his 
loyalty to his old college, Williamson chose 
for hia crest one of the Queen’s eagles, and 
for his motto ‘Sub umbra tuarum alarum’ 
(his arms are still to be seen in a window 
at Olothworkers’ Hall). Among Wood's 

amphlets was a now rare ‘Impressio secunda 
Barcinis heroici in honorem Jo. William- 
son’ {hy Payne Fisher}. 

An interesting portrait (erroneously attri- 
buted to Lely) was acquired by the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, in 1895, Besides 
the portrait at St. Bees, and the halflength 
ly Nneller at Burlington Iouse, there are 
pe of Williamson in Queen's College 

all, in the town-hall, Rochester, and in 
Olothworkers’ Hall. 


[A full Life of Williamson would involve an 
almost exhaustive survey of political and social 
England from 1666 to 1680, Has local connec- 
tions have been commemorated in @ series of brief 
but useful summaries of his career: that with 
Cobham Hall by Canon Scott Robertson in the 
Archeologia Cantiana (xi, 274-84); that with 
Cumberland in Hutchinson's- Hist. of Cumber- 
land, ii. 244 sq., in Nicholson and Burn’s West- 
morland, and in Peile’s Annals of the Peiles of 
Strathclyde (chap. iti.); that with Rochester in 
Mr. Charles Bird's Sir J, Williamson, founder of 
the Mathematical School (Rochester, 1894), and 
in Mr. A. Rhodas's very careful notice of Wil- 
liamson in the Obatham and Rochester News, 
26 Nov, 1898; that with Thetford in Martin's 
list. of Thetford, 1779, pp. 220 «q,, and in 
Millington’s Page in the Hist, of Thetford ; that 
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Soe ee 
with the Royal Society in Weld’s Hist, of the 
Royal Soriety, i, 262 sq.; and that with Graves. 
end in OCroden’s Hist. of Gravesend, 1843, Pp 
377 8g. The Cal. of State Papers, Dom, from 
1660 to 1671, contains frequent references to 
Walliamson, The state papers rolating to the 
years 1672-9 (as yet unculendared) embody 9 
vast numbor of Wilhamson papers, diaries, and 
letters, extracts trom his official journal are 
printed as an appendix to the Calendars from 
1671 onwards, or the enormous bulk of Wi. 
liamson Papers previous to their dispersion and 
Trcarrangement, see Thomas's Departmental Hist, 
1846, folio, and 30th Annual Report of the 
Deputy-Keepar of Public Records. A fey 
letters, pipers, and transcripts from his official 
diaries are among the Additional Taanuseripts 
(see especially Addit. MSS, 6488 ff, 1379, 689) 
f. 87, 28040 f, 35, 28093 f 214, 28045 ¢. 197 
34727 f. 130), and Stowe MSS. (see especially 
200, 201, 203-10 passim, and 549, f. 12) at the 
British Museum. See also Christie’s Wilhamson 
Corresp. (Camdon Soc.), 1874; Toster’s Alumni 
Oxon 1600-1714, Cole's Athenze Oantabr, (Addit. 
MS. 5883, f. 88); Welch’s Alumm Westmon. 
p. 1712 ; Jackson's Cumberland and Weat- 
morland Papers, 1892, ii. 208, 230; Lonsdale’, 
Worthies of Cumberland, vi. 228; Lifa and 
Times of Anthony 4 Wood, vols. ii. and ini, 
passim; Hasted’s Kent, ii. 68; Evelyn's Diary, 
1896, i. 409, u. 22, 42, 67, 73,101, 111, 124, 180, 
Pepys’s Diary, ed. Wheatley, iv. 280, 383, v. 
sm, vi. 338-4, vil. and vill, passim; Lruttrell’s 
rief Hist. Relation, i 8, 9, it, 44, 156, 363, hi, 





586, iv. passim, v. 84, 94, 96; Lexington Papers, 
ed. Sutton, 1851; Anne Greene's Newes from 


the Dead, 1660, p. 6; Official Returns of Mam- 
bers of Parl,; Parl. Hist. vy, 1014, 1088; 
Bachard’s Hist. of England, 1718, ni. 368, 479, 
498; Rapin’s Hist. of England, vol. ii; Ralph's 
Hist. of England, vol. i.; Boyer's William III, 
pp. 76 sq , Ranke’s Hist. of England, iy. 65; 
Hist, MSS. Comm, 4th Rep, p. 546, 7th Rep, 
p. 495, 8th Rep. p, 390, 15th Rep. pp. 171, 
177; Oourtenay's Life of Sir W. Templo, Chris- 
tie’s Life of Shaftesbury; Masson’s Life of Mil- 
ton, vi. passim; Ashton’s Hist. of Lotteries; 
Evelyn's Numismata, p.27 ; Nichole’s Lit. Anecd, 
iv. 68-9; Dasent’s St. James’s Square, pp. 6, 
30, 107; Weld’s Oat. of Royal Society Portraits, 
1860, p. 70; National Portrait Gallery Cat. 
1895; Flassan'’s Diplomatie Frangaise, 1811,i7. 
passim: Notes and Queries, Lat cer, vii, passim; 
notes from Queen’s College Registers, most 
kindly furnished by the Provost.] T. 8, 


WILLIAMSON, PETER (1780-1799), 
author and publisher, son of James William- 
son, crofter, was born in the re of Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire, in 1730. hen about ten 
years of age he fell » victim to a barbarous 
traffic which then disgraced Aberdeen, being 
kidnapped and transported to the American 
plantations, where he was sold for a period 
of seven years to a fellow countryman in 
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Pennsylvania. Becoming his own master 
about 1747, he acquired a tract of land on 
the frontiers of the same province, which in 
1754 was overrun by Indians, into whose 
hands Williamson fell. Escnping, he en- 
listed in his majesty’s forces, and after many 
yomantic adventures was in 1757 discharged 
at Plymouth as incapable of further service 
in consequence of a wound in one of his 
hends, With the sum of six shillings with 
which he had heen furnished to carry him 
home, he set out on his journey, and reached 
York, where in the same year he published a 
tract entitled ‘French and Indian Cruelty 
exemplified in the Life and Various Vicissi- 
tudes of Peter Williamson ... with a Cu- 
rious Discourse on Kidnapping.’ Armyng 
in Aberdeen in 1768, he was accused by the 
magistrates of having issued a scurrilous 
and infamous Jibel on the corporation of the 
city and whole members thereof. He was 
at once convicted, fined, and banished from 
the city, while his tract, which had passed 
through several editions in Glasgow, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh, was ordered to be pub- 
licly burnt at the Market Cross, William~- 
gon poe an action against the corpora~ 
tion for these pecans and in 1762 was 
awarded 1007 damages by the courtof session, 
He wasalso successful ina second suit brought 
in 1765 against the parties engaged in the 
trade of iidnepping. 

Williamson settled in Edinburgh, where 
he combined the occupations of bookseller, 
printer, publisher, and keeper of a tavern, 
“Indian Peter's coffee room’ (Fnravsson, 
Rising of the Session). In 1778 he issued 
the first street directory for Edinburgh. In 
1776 he engaged in a periodical work after 
tha manner of the ‘Spectator,’ called the 
‘Scots Spy, or Oritical Observer, published 
every Friday. This periodical, which is 
valuable for 1t3 local information, ran from 
8 Marck to 30 Aug., and a second series, the 
ae Spy, from 29 Aug. to 14 Noy. 
77. 


About the same time Williamson set on 
foot in Edinburgh a penny post, which be- 
came so profitable in his hands that when 
in 1793 the government took over the 
monagement, it was thought necessary to 
allow him a pension of 25. per annum. 

Williamson died in Edinburgh on 19 Dec. 
1799. He married, in November 1777, Jean, 
daughter of John Wilson, bookseller in Edin- 
eg whom he divorced in 1783, A portrait 
of Williamson is given by Kay (Original 
Portraits, i. 128), and another ‘in the dress 
of a Delaware Indian’ is prefixed to va- 
rious editions of his ‘ Life.’ 

Jn addition to ‘French and Indian Cruelty’ 
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| and the ‘Scots Spy,’ Williamson was suthor 
of: 1. ‘Some Considerations on the Present 
State of Affairs. Wherein the Defenceless 
State of Great Britain is pointed out, York, 
1768. 2. ‘A brief Account of the War in 
North America, Edinburgh, 1760, 3, ‘ Tra- 
vels of Peter Williamson amongst the dif- 
ferent Nations and Tribes of savage Indians 
in America,’ Edinburgh, 1768 (new edit. 
1786). 4. ‘A Nominal Encomium on the 
City of Edinburgh,’ Edinburgh, 1769. 6.‘ A 
General View of the whole World,’ Edin- 
burgh, n.d. 6, ‘A Curious Collection of 
Moral Maxims and Wise Sayings,’ Edin- 
burgh, nd. 7, ‘The Royal Abdication of 
Peter Williamson, King of the Mohawks,’ 
Edinburgh, nd. 8 ‘ Proposals for esta= 
blishing a Penny Post,' Edinburgh, n.d. 
Among the works issued from his press 
‘were editions of the Psalms in metre (1779), 
of Sir David Lindsay's poems (1776), and of 
‘William Meston’s ‘Mob contra Mob.’ The 
‘ Life and Curious Adventures of Peter Wil- 
liamson’ (a reprint with additions of his 
‘French and Indian Cruelty’) was published 
at Aberdeen in 1801, and proved very popular, 
Tunning through many editions, and appear- 
ing also in an abbreviated form as a chap- 


hoo: 

[nine papers in Peter Williamson y, Cushnia 
and others, 1761-2, v, Fordyce and othera, 1706- 
1768, v. Jean Wilson, 1789; Robertson’s Book 
of Bonaccord, pp.91-3 ; Kay's Original Portraits, 
i, 1381-9; Blackwood’s Maguzino, Ixiii, 612-27 ; 
Chambers’s Miscellany, vol. ii. ; Lang’s Histori- 
eal Summary of Post Office in Scotland, p. 15; 
Senttish Notes and Queries, iv. 39, v. 87, ix. 29, 
47,] PSA, 

WILLIAMSON, SAMUEL (1792-1840), 
landscape-pamter, was the younger son of 
John iiiemeon of Liverpool, in which 
town he was born in 1792. 

His father, Jou WILLIAMSON (1751-1818), 
painter, was horn at Ripon in 1761. He was 
apprenticed to an ‘ornamental’ painter in 

irmingheam, married in 1781, settled in 
Liverpool in 1788, and continued to reside 
there, practising ag a portrait-painter, tll 
his death, on 27 May 1818. Among his 
best Imown works are portraits of William 
Roscoe, Sir William Beachy, R,A., H. 
Fuseli, R.A., the Rev. John Olowes, and 
Nathan Litherland, the inventor of the 
patent lever watch. He was a member of 
the Liverpool Academy, and a constant ex- 
hibitor at the local exhibitions. In 1783 he 
exhibited a portrait at the Royal Academy. 
His portraits are correct likenesses and fairly 
executed. Hea also painted miniatures, but 
they were not in the best ae of that art. 

In 181] Samuel had thrae landscapes hung 
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in the first exhibition of the Liverpool 
Academy, of which body he was a member. 
In the subsequent exhibitions of that body, 
as well as at the first exhibition of the Royal 
Manchester Institution in 1827 and the an- 
nual exhibitions that followed each year, he 
‘was represented by 2 large number of land- 
scapes and seascapes. Ilias only exhibit on 
the walls of the Royal Academy was aland- 
scapes in 1811, He earned a considerable 
reputation as a painter of seapieces and land- 
scapes, and was highly esteemed by his fellow- 
townsmen, On his death, which took place 
on 7 June 1840, an obelisk to his memory 
‘was erected in the St. James's cemetery, & 
lithograph of which, by W.Collingwood, was 
published, His pictures are well composed, 
and are painted with an attractive charm of 
light and colour, There are three works by 
him at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
and many more in private collections in the 
district, 

[Graves’s Dict. of Artists; Exhibition Cata- 
logues; information from Robert Williamson of 
Ripon; note in Manchester City News, 7 Sept, 
1878, by the present writer.] ~N, 


WILLIAMSON, WILLIAM ORAW- 
FORD (1816-1895), naturalist, born at Scar- 
borough on 24 Nov. 1816, was the second 
and only surviving son of John Williamson, 

ardener and naturalist, frat curator of the 
Scarborough Museum, by Elizabeth Craw- 
ford, eldest daughter of a Scottish lapidary 
and watchmaker, who migrated to Yorkshire 
when young. In his early boyhood he learned 
the lapidary’s art in Crawford’s workshop, 
and acquired a good knowledge of field uatu- 
ral history from lus father and his father's 
friends, notably William Smith (1769-1839) 
[q. v.], the founder of modern stratigraphical 
geology, and his nephew John Phillips 
1800-1874) [g. v.], professor of geology at 
Oxford, who was tor sometime an inmate of 
John Williamson’a house. His schooling, 
begun early, was inadequate, largely owing 
to delicate health. Between three and six 
years of age he went to three dame schools ; 
m 1822 he went to William Potter's school, 
where he had mengre instruction in Latin 
and English. In 1881 he had his only real 
teaching, from the Rev. Thomas Irving at 
Thornton grammar school, where he stayed 
only six months. In the autumn he went 
for six months to the school of a M. Mon- 
tieus at Bourbourg, near Calais, with little 
intellectual profit, even in the acquisition of 
French, for the majority of the boys were 
English, This completed his school life : he 
never acquired ease in French speaking, 
thongh he read the Janguage with easo, nor 
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the Imowledge of any other modern tongue 
He was apprenticed as a medical student 
(1832) to Thoaiaa Weddell, apothecary of 
Scarborough, where he discharged the fino. 
tions of errand boy, dispenser, and clerk 
according to the ine custom. He con. 
tinued his natural history studies, and con. 
tributed a paper on birds to the Zoological 
Society, and two to the Geological. These 
were among the first pioneering attempts to 
analyse the strata into smaller ‘zones’ cha. 
racterised by their own proper groups of 
fossils, a field in which enormous advances 
have since been made. He also published a 
pemphlet, since twice reprinted, giving an 
account of the contents of a tumulus opened 
at Gristhorpe, and described a new mugsel 
(Mag. Nat. Hist. 1884). To the ‘Fossil Flora 
of Great Britain,’ by John Lindley [g, v.] 
and James Hutton (1726-1797) [q.1.], he 
contributed illustrated descriptions of fossils 
which had been discovered in an estuarine 
deposit by his father and his father's cousin, 
Simon Bean, His work attracted the atten- 
tion of many eminent naturalists, notably 
William Buckland [qg. v.] Owing to their 
interest, and to that of naturalists visiting 
Scarborough, he received a call from the 
Manchester Natural History Society to the 
curatorship of their museum in 1885, Wed- 
dell generously cancelling his indentures ; he 
held this office for three years, continuing 
rolsagpe geological research and publica- 
tion, and was a frequent visitor at the Lite- 
tary and Philosophical Society, where he 
met among others John Dalton (1766~1844) 
{q.v.] In the summer of 1888, in order to 
taise funds for medical study, he gave a 
course of six lectures on geology in various 
towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Dur- 
ham; he studied one winter at the Pine 
Street medical school, Manchester, and en- 
tered in the autumn of 1839 at University 
College, London. In 1840 he attended a se- 
cond course of lectures there; but before the 
close of the year had obtained the diplomas 
of M.2C.S, and £.8.A., and in January 1811 
commenced practice in Manchester with the 
pide guarantee of two wealthy friends, 

ome successful operations on squint brought 
him into note, and he was soon <a 
surgeon to the Chorlton-on-Medlock dispen- 
sary, 0 post he resigned in 1868, Ear troubles 
during his student days had interested him 
in that organ; he profited by some vacations 
to study aural surgery under Meniérein Paris, 
Joseph Toynbee cl y.] and Harvey in Lon- 
don, took active steps towards the creation 
of the Manchester Institute for Diseases of 
the Ear in 1855, and was surgeon to it until 
1870, when he became its consulting sur- 
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Are 
geon. To his large general practice he thus 


added that of a specialist in this department. 
He continued professional medical work till 
about his seventieth year. He was present 
at that public demonstration of mesmerism 
which first attracted James Braid [q. v.] to 
the subject ; was the first to show from the 
contracted pupils that the lyse patient 
was in @ genuine and peculiar state; and 
utilised Braid’s services as a hypnotist later 
on in the successful treatment of epilepsy ; 
but finally abandoned the therapeutic use of 
hypnosis, regarding it as likely to undermine 
the will power of the patient. He devised 
the treatment of infantile convulsions by 
prolonged continuous chloroform anmsthesia, 
and wrote two rere on this subject, tha 
first (not cited in the Reminiscences) in the 
‘Lancet’ (1853, vol.i.) A clinical observa- 
tion on the ‘Functions of the Chorda Tym- 
ni’ (also nob cited; -dssoe. Med. Journ. 
855) as o nerve of taste, a yiew which still 
has partisans, completes with the three cited 
papers (rit. Med, Journ, 1857) his contri- 
butions to medical science. 

In January 1851 he was appointed first 
professor of ‘natural history, anatomy, and 
physiology ’ in the Owens College, Manches- 
ter. His duties comprised instruction in 
sooloey and botany in the widest sense, be- 
sides the geological sciences, In 1854, with 
Mr, Richard Copley Christie, he initiated at 
the college evening classes for working men. 
At first Xe divided his subjects into two 
groups, on which he lectured in alternate 
sessions ; but ultimately the demands of uni- 
versity students made this impossible. In 
1870 a distinct lectureship had to be created 
in mineralo In 1872, on the fusion with 
the Royal School of Medicine, geology was 
also separated, and Williamson became pro- 
fessor of ‘Natural History.’ A demonstrator 
to assist in the then new laboratory work 
‘was appointed in 1877; and in 1880 zoology 
was split off, leaving him the chair of botany, 
which he resigned in 1892, after forty-one 
years’ continuous tenure of office, with the 
title of emeritus professor, and a year's 
salary as gratuity. [lis lectures to students 
were well arranged and well delivered, in- 
teresting and fluent, but lacked minuteness 
of accurate detail; and from the ignorance 
of German which he deplored he never 
thoroughly assimiloied the current language 
of the modern aspects of botany, 

Williamson added largely to his income 
by popes scientific lectures ; between 1874 
and 1890 alone he gaye, among others, at 
least three hundred in connection with the 
Gilchrist trust. For these, many of which 
dealt with his own discoveries, he drew and 
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painted beautiful and effective diagrams. He 
was highly successful as a popular lecturer. 
Several of his popular lectures were printed. 
We wrote a number of articles forthe ‘ Lon-~ 
don Quarterly Review,’published under Wes- 
leyan auspices, and some for the ‘Popular 
Science Review.’ Those on ‘Primeval Vege- 
tation in its relation to the Doctrines of 
Natural Selection and Evolution’ in the 
‘Owens College Essays and Addresses,’ 
187-4, and on ‘ Pyrrhonism in Science’ (Con- 
temporary Rev, 1881), show his cautious 
attitude, by accepting the descent-theory 
generally, but resenting all attempts at scien- 
tific dogmatism and intolerance. Ile was in- 
clined to demand something which escapes 
scientific analysis, in addition to the Inown 
natural factors of divergent evolution. 

Ife was on friendly terms with the Wes- 
Jeyans in Manchester, and was for a time a 
member of that body. Ile was medical at- 
tendant to the Wesleyan Theological Col- 
lege, Didsbury, 1861-88, and o member of 
the committee of management, 

After an attack of ill-health in 1860, Wil- 
linmson settled in 1861 in the then outlying 
hamlet of Fallowfield, There he built a 
home, with a garden and range of plant- 
houses, and became a successful grower espe- 
cially of rare orchids, insectivorous plants, 
and. higher cryptogams; these were utilised 
in the later development of laboratory teach- 
ing at the college, which contributed an 
annual grant towards the expense, In 1883 
he suffered from diabetes, and had finally to 
resign his chair in 1891, He removed from 
Manchester to Clapham Common, where he 
continued in harness nearly to the last, work- 
ing in collaboration with Professor R. D. 
Scott at his own house or at the Joddrell 
Laboratory, Kew. His last publication (in 
February 1895) was the obituary of his old 
friend, sometime opponent and recent con- 
vert, the Marquis de Suporte, He died at 
Clapham on 23 Jnne 1895. He was spare 
and erect, with blue-grey eyes deep set in an 
oval face. Te had an educated taste in 
music; and the watercolour sketches he 
brought back from his vacation trips were 
poetic in feeling and happy in composition. 

Tie was married twice: first, in 1842, to 
Sophia (d. 1871), daughter of the Rev, Ro- 
bert Wood, treasurer to the Wesleyan body, 
by whom he left a son, Robert Bateson, 
solicitor, and 9 daughter, Edith; secondly, 
in 1874, to Annie 0. Henton, niece of Sir 
Henry Mitchell of Bradford, who completed 
and edited his sntohineeenny under the title 
of ‘Reminiscences of a Yorkshire Natural- 
ist;’ by her he left one son, Herhert, painter. 

‘Williameon’s scjentific work was immense 

tt 
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and invaluable. arly researches on the 
Forammifera between 1840 and 1850 led to 
his preparing a monograph on the recent 
forms of this group for the Ray Society ; 
William Benjamin Carpenter [g.v.] asserted 
that his work introduced a new technique 
for their study (that of thin sections) and a 
new conception (that of the combination of 
a wide variety of forms hitherto ranked as 
of specific or generic rank in single indivi- 
duals), and that it gave a starting-point 
for all future investigations. Researches on 
Volvox about 1850, only some thirty years 
later noticed and confirmed, demonstrated 
that this critical form is essentially vegetal, 
not animal, in its morphology. A very com- 
plete study of the wheel-animal, Medicerta, 
was published in 1853, and in consequence 
he was employed by Andrew Pritchard to 
write a monograph on the Rotifera for the 
third edition of his ‘Infusoria’ (1861); this 
was an admirable compilation. Between 
1840 and 1850, largely provided with mate- 
rial by Sir Philip de Malpas Grey-Hgerton 
q- vl he produced two monographs on the 
isto! oy of teeth, fish scales, and bone, of 
classical value. Herein he demonstrated 
two capital theses—the essential identity of 
teeth and of fish scales, and the distinction 
of bone formed directly in membrane from 
that oe in cartilage. Kélliker, the 
great histologist, esteemed the work impor- 
tant enough to warrant his arduous pilgri- 
mage from central Germany to accept Wil- 
liamson’s hospitality of board ond study. 
This work gained Williamson the fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society a Fossil 
plants had engaged his earliest efforts. He 
resumed their study in 1854 with the enig- 
matic form Zumia gigas, called Williamsonia 
by W. Carruthers, who says that Williamson 
has probably come closer to its determma- 
tion than any one else. But it was only 
towards 1868 that he really began that com- 
prehensive study of the plants of the coal- 
measures which is his greatest claim to rank 
as one of the founders of palewobotany. He 
demonstrated that with certain characters of 
the higher existing flowerless plants—horse- 
tails, ferns, clubmosses, &c.—there were found 
at that period plants whose woody cylinder 
grew by external deposit of new layers, a3 
in our forest trees. His results met at first 
with neglect and hostility. His drawings 
were exquisita and nature-true, made on 
lithographic transfer paper with the artifice 
of a quadrillé eye-piece ; but they suffered in 
the processes of transference to stone and 
printing. His figures were distributed over 
the plates with a view rather to neatness and 
economy of space than to logical connection. 
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In each successive memoir he described all 
the material he had studied completely up 
to date. To his unfamiliarity with modern 
botanical terminology he added a defective 
exposition. Ilis text was a detailed descrip- 
tion of the specimens, with references tu the 
accompanying plates and to those of pre- 
vious memoirs, resend with discussiuns 
of generalities and of controversial matter, 
without tables of contents, general introduc. 
tions, or final summaries and conclusions, 
To master such papers was, in effect, to con- 
duct a research on the figures with o mini- 
mum of effective aid. In 1871 a discussion 
at the British Association was followed u 
in ‘Nature,’ where a correspondent seit 
him of going back to the conceptions of 
Nehemiah Grew [q. v.] In Franco his 
results were systematically ignored, despite 
his constant invitations to his opponents tu 
study his specimens as his puesis, until 1882, 
when for the first time the facts and argu- 
ments on both sides were marshalled in a 
readily accessible form in a French essay, 
‘Les Sigillaires et les Lépidodendrées’ by 
Williamson and his demonstrator, Professor 
Marcus Hartog (Ann. Se. Nat. 1882), Fresh 
evidence poured in. In 1887 Renault, his 
chief opponent, retreated honourably from 
one part of the fleld, and Grand’ Eury and 
Seporta in 1890 avowed their general con- 
version. Only in respect of one minor point 
—the question of the interstitial growth of 
the centre of the woody cylinder—did Wil- 
liamson’s views break down; but it was 
through his own laborious investigations 
that the disproof was completed. A full 
investigation on the structure of compact 
coal was commenced in 1876 and continued 
to his death, but the examination of many 
thousand sections led to no publication em~ 
bodying general results after the preliminary 
note (British Association Report, 1881). A 
valuable research in 1885 extended Nathorst’s 
discovery that reputed animal and vegetable 
fossils were mere tracks of animals or of tidal 
currents. Williamson never spared money 
in the purchase of adequate apparatus and 
ecimens; one of the latter, a magnificent 
igillaria with stigmarian roots, from Clay- 
ton, near Bradford, now in the Manches- 


ter ‘Museum, was long called ‘ Williamson's 
Folly” He met with generous help from 


the amateur field-naturalists of the north, 
often working men, who were proud to help 
him with the fossils they had collected or the 
sections they had cut and noted as worth his 
study. This help he always acknowledged. 

illiamson’s scientific work lacked, of 
course, the method developed by personal 
academic training and by the laboratory in- 
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struction of pupils. He stands halfway be- 
tween the scientific amateurs of genius like 
Cavendish, Lyell, Joule, and Darwin, and 
the modern professional savants of Cam- 
bridge and South Kensington. Averse from 
excessive speculationand dogmatism, he tool 
no share in the formation of scientific theory. 
From 1865 to 1882 his reputation stood at 
the lowest among the new echool of profes- 
sional English biologists, trained when his 
pioneering work had become the anonymous 
commonplaces of the text-book, while his 
recent work was ill understood or largely 
ignored. From that period onwards itrapidly 
rose, and at the British Association mosing 
in Manchester (1887) he was an honoure 
member of the cosmopolitan group of bota- 
nists there preaont, many of whom were his 

rzonal guests. Williamson was elected 
BRS. in 854. He became a member of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester in 1851, parvel repeatedly on its 
council, and was elected an honorary member 
in 1693; and he tooku leading part in the for- 
mation in 1858 and in the working of the 
microscopic and natural lustory section. His 
ninth memoir, ‘On the Organisation of the 
Fossil Plants of the Coal Measures’ (Phil. 
Trans.), was given as the Bakerian lecture 
at the Royal Society, A nearly complete 
bibliography is given in the ‘ Remmiscences,’ 
He received the royal medal of the Royal 
Society in 1874, an honorary degree of 
LL.D. of eaaenet in 1883, and the Wol- 
laston medal of the Geological Society in 
1890, besides foreign honours. <A. portrait 
by H. Brothers is in the Owens College, 
Mnnobenter, 

[Reminiscences of a Yorkshire Naturalist, 
1898 ; vbituaries and notices by Count Nolms 
Laubach (Nature, 1895), A. C. Seward (Nat. Se. 
vul, vil, 1895), R. D, Scott (Science Progress, 
1895-6, and Proe, R, 8. vol. clxx. 1896-7), 
F, J, Flaraday] and Anema Hicks] (Mem. 
Manchester L, and Phil. Soc, 1896), and Lester 
Ward (Science, vol. ii. 1895); information kindly 
given by Robert Bateson Williamaon, Rev. 
W. H. Daltinger, F.R.8., Rey. Richard Green (of 
the Wesleyan Theological College, Didsbury), 
Mr, Walter Brown (University College, London), 
the registrar of Owens College, Manchester, and 
P.J. Hartog; personal knowledge.] MM. H. 


WILLIBALD (700 P-786), bishop and 
traveller, born about 700, was the son of a 
eartain St. Richard who hore the title of 
king, and is conjectured to have been the son 
of Hlothere, king of Kent, who died in 685. 
His mother was Winna, sister of Saint Boni- 
face [q. Vb tha great apostle of Germany; 
she was also related to Ine [q. v.], king of 
Wessex. Willibald had a biother Wunebald 
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and a sister Walburga [q.v.], who were also 
missionaries among the Germans. In his 
boyhood he was sent to the monastery of 
altham to be educated (Vita seu potius 
Hodeporicon Sancti Willibaldi, ap, Tosinr, 
Descriptiones Terre Sancta, p.9). Herehea 
conceived the idea of a pilgrimage, and per- 
suaded his father and brother to set out with 
him for Rome (i. Bp. 14-16) about 720-1, 
At Lucca Willibald’s father died, but he 
himself and his brother pressed on their dif 
ficult and dangerous journey, and finally 
arrived in Rome. Here Willibald formed 
the design of going on to Jerusalem, and 
after wintering in Rome, where he was seri- 
ously ill, set out in the spring of 722 for 
Syria. I¢-wasa tima when pilgrimage in the 
east was fraught with infinite hardship and 
danger, when the old hospitals on the pilgrim 
routes had fallen into neglect, and when the 
great Mahommedan empire stretched from 
the Oxus to the Pyrenees. Thesufferings of 
Willibald and his party were therefore very 
great. At Emesa they were taken prisoners 
as spies, but were ultimately set free to visit 
the pilgrim shrines still allowed to remain 
open. Willibald seems to have wandered 
about Palestme a good deal, and to have 
visited Jerusalem several times, finally leay~ 
ing Syria about 726 after a narrow escape 
of martyrdom through smuggling balsam 
from Jerusnlem (Braztzy, Zhe Dawn of 
Modern Geography, p. 152; but see WRicHr, 
Biogr. Brié, Lit, i. 342). In Constantinople 
he spent two years, from 726 to 728, return- 
ing to Italy after an absence of seven years 
ib, p. 62) by way of Naples. At the great 
enedictine monastery of Monte Casino he 
remained for ten years (#d, p. 45), holding 
various offices in the house, At the end of 
this time he again visited Rome, where Gre- 
gory [If talked with him of his travels (i. 
p. 46-7), and authorised the publication of 
ite narrative. Boniface meanwhile was in 
need of help in Germany, and asked for 
Willibald, who was accordingly despatched 
by Gregory III to Bichstadt (25. pp. 48-9). 
At Salzburg in 741 Willibald was conse~ 
crated tothe bishopric of Hichstidt by Arch- 
bishop Boniface (2d. pp. 51-2), and after the 
latter's death became the leader of the Ger- 
man mission. He built o monastery at 
Eichstadt, and lived a monastic life there 
(i.), dying in 786, . . 
‘Willibald's guide-book, entitled ‘ Vita seu 
Hodcsporicon Sancti Willibaldi ecriptum a 
Sanctimoniali,’ from which the details of 
his life are taken, was dictated by himself 
(i. p. 52), and probably written down by a 
nun at Heidenheim, the finishing touches 
being added by another hand after his deat. 
Tr% 
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His hook gives little general information, 
as the writer was intent upon his devotions, 
but throws some light upon law and custom 
in the eastern lands in which he travelled. 
Its value is owing to the extreme scarcity 
of pilgrim notices during the eighth century. 
It is published by Mabillon in the ‘Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis Benedicti’ (iv. 865 seq. ), 
but the most accessible edition is that of 
Tobler in the ‘ Deseriptiones Terrse Sanctes’ 
(pp. 1-55), Other lives based upon this have 
been written, but have added to it nothing 
of importance (Hanpy, Descriptive Catal. 
i, pt. li. pp, 490~1). The chief of these— 
the ‘Vita sive potius Itinerarium Sancti 
Willibaldi anctora Anonymo '—is also pub- 
lished by Tobler (loc. cit. pp. 66-76). ‘Willi- 
bald is said to have written the well-known 
life of St. Boniface published by Jaffé in the 
‘Monumenta Moguntina’ in ‘ Bibliotheca 
Rerum Germanicarum’ (Deseript. Catal. loc. 
cit.p.478; but see Biogn, Brit. Lit, i, 344-5), 


[Authorities quoted in the text.] 
A. 





M. C-x. 


‘WILLIBRORD or WILBRORD, Sixt 
(657 P-738 '), archbishop of Utrecht and 
apostle of Frisia, born about 657, wasa Nor- 
thum)eian (Fron, Wie. in Mon. IList. Brit. 
i. 4803), the son of Wilgils, who, after 
Willibrord’s birth, retired from the world to 
acell at the mouth of the umber (AxcuIN, 
Tit, Will, vol, i. chap. i.), where he lived the 
anchorite’s life. His day was later observed 
as a feast day in Willibrord's own monastery 
of Echternach (25. chap. xxxi,) Dedicated 
by his mother and father to a religious life, 
Willibrord, as soon as he was weaned, was 
given to the monks of Ripon, where he came 
under the influence of St. Wilfrid [q. v.] (zd. 
chap, iii.; Evp1vs, Tita Wilfrid: in His- 
torians of Church of York, vol. i.) In his 
twentieth year, the fame of the schools and 
scholars of Ireland drew him thither, and he 
spent the next twelve years (677-90) at the 
monastery of Rathmelsigi with St, Egbert 
[q. v.], who in 680 sent Willibrord, after he 
had been ordained priest, to preach the gos- 
pel to the Frisians. 

Landing at the mouth of the Rhine, Wil- 
librord went thence to Trajectum (Utrecht), 
but, finding the pagan king Rathbod and 
his Frisians hostile, he boldly went direct 
to a of Iferstal, ‘duke of the Franks,’ 
who had just (687) established his power 
over the Franks by ihe battle of Testry (¢d.; 
Axcuin, Vit. Willi. chap. v.) Pippin wel- 
comed Willibrord, and thus identified him- 
self and his house with the conversion of 
those parts of the German settlements which 
were still heathen, The qllianca between 
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Pippin and Willibrord was the salvation of 
thenew movement. Rathbod being expalled 
multitudes of the people of ‘ Hither Frisia’ 
received the faith (7%.; Mon, Hist. Byit.j 
588D). Willibrord went probably in 642 to 
Rome to obtain the consent of Pope Sergius 
to the mission, and in the hope of receiving 
certain holy relics of the apostles and mar. 
tyrs to pecs in the churches he wished to 
build in Friesland (Boon, Hist. Ecel. vol, y, 
chap. xi.; Atcutn, Vit. Will. vol. i. chaps. vi, 
vii.) He obioined both, and on hisreturn over. 
threw pagan idols, planted churches, placing 
in them the relics he had brought from Rome, 
and, though amid great difficulties, won the 
trust of the Frisians. He made a bold onset 
in Feligoland upon the pagan shrine of the 
‘od Fosite, who was a son of Balder, and, 
inviting the vengeance of the god by his in- 
fringement of the laws guarding the sacred 
fountain there, he won a remarkable su- 
premacy over the minds of the pagan Frisians 
(AxcurN, vol. i. chaps. x.xi.) He destroyed 
the great idol of Walcheren, at the peril of 
his own life (24. vol. i. chap. xiv.) In 714 
Pippin and Plectrudis his wife gave Willi- 
brord the monastery of Suestra (Mzenr, Pat. 
Lat, \xxix. 547); here occurred one of a 
series of miracles which won for the saint 
among the people the reputation of super- 
natural power (Atcury, chaps, xv, xvi.) 

Extending his labours beyond the Frankish 
lands, Willibrord went to Tathbod, but failed 
to convert him (i. chap, ix.), and finally, 
vecognising that as hopeless, went on ‘ad 
ferocissimos Danorum populos, and their 
king ‘ Ongendus, homo omni fera erudelior’ 
(possibly the Ongentheow of Beowulf), who 
was as firmly pagan as Rathbod. But Willi- 
brord took thirty Danish boys back with him, 
and baptised them, hoping to train them up 
as Christinns, and to send them when men 
on a mission to their own land (74. chap. ix.) 
Gradually Willibrord was able to organisa 
his great ‘parochia.”’ The faithful, in their 
gratitude to him, offered their patrimonies, 
which were devoted to religious foundations 
(ib. chap. xii,; for the charters of the most 
famous of these grants sea MicnE, Pat, Lat, 
lxxxix. 535-538). 

In 696 Willibrord went to Rome a second 
time, in order that, at Pippin’s request, 
he might be consecrated archbishop of tha 
Fiisians by Sergius. Ie was consecrated 
in the church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere 
on the feast of St, Clement (21 Nov.) and 
on consecration received the name of Ole- 
ment, @ name which however, never came 
into general use (but ef. Bepp, Hist, Feel, v. 
11; Bupn, ‘Chron, sive de VI Aitatt, Seculi’ 
in Mon, Hist. Brit. p.990; Chron, From 
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Wie. in Mon. Hist. Brit.p. 689B)., Alcuin 
(chap. vii.) makes Willibrord go to Rome 
only once, but in this he is probably wrong. 
He also says his consecration took placo in 
St. Peter’s (20.), but this also seems to be 
aslip. Bede, who places Willibrord's second 
journey to Itome in 696, probably postdates 
it by ayear (cf, Monumenta Aleutniana, p. 
46x.) Remaining in Rome only fourteen 
days, Willibrord on his return received from 
Pippin aseat for his cathedral at Wiltaburg, 
a small village a mile from Utrecht. Later, 
in 722, Charles Martel, confirming his father 
Pippin’s action, made a formal grant to 
Willibrord of Utrecht and lands round the 
monastery (Bovaurt, iv. 099; Mrexx, Pat. 
Lat. Ixxxix, 551, 552). In Utrecht Willi- 
brord built a church of St. Saviour’s (cf. 
Boniface to Pope Stephen ITI, Zp. 90, apud 
Miane, Ixxxix. 787-0; Alon. Mog. pp. 259, 
40). Ile built many churches and some 
monasteries throughout hi, widespread dio- 
cese (Banu, Hist. Eccl. vol. v. chap. xi.; 
Azcurn, Fit. Wild. chap. xi.) Of the latter 
the most famous foundation was that of 
Echternach on the Sauer in Luxemburg, 
near Trier, which he and the abbess Irmina 
founded. It was richly endowed by Pippin 
and his queen Plectrudis in 706, and later 
by Charles Martel in 717 (2b. chap. xsii; 

ieNE, Pat, Lat, lxxxix, 639-50). Ie con- 
secrated several Lora for Frisia. When 
St, Wilfrid {o. v.] made his second journey 
to Rome with Acca [q. v.] os his companion, 
they visited Willibrord, and Wilfrid was 
able to see the completion by Willibrord of 
the work of which he himself had partly 
laid the foundations (7d. iti, 18, v.19; Ep- 
pivs in Historians of Church of York, p. 87). 
In 716, during the war between Rathbod 
and the Franks, Christianity in Frisiaendured 
atime of persecution. St, Boniface in that 
year went to Frisia, hoping to help Willi- 
brord and to win Rathbod's consent to his 

reaching. But the latter was refused. On 
{6 May T19 Boniface was appointed Willi- 
brord’s coadjutor, his special work being to 
convert those of the German tribes who 
were still pagan. On Rathbod’s death 
Willibrord. was joined by Boniface, and they 
worked together in Frisia for three years; 
but when Willibrord urged that at his death 
Boniface should suceced to his archbishopric 
and charge, Boniface’s humility refused such 
honour, and ho went on into Hesse (Mera, 
Ixxxix. 615, 616; Bontrace, Hp. 90, in 
Miswz, lxxxix, 787,788). 

Willibrord baptised Pippin the Short, 
grandson of Pippin of Herstal who had first 
welcomed him, and he foretold that he 
should overthrow the shadow of Mero- 
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vingian rule and become king of the Franks 
(Atcury, vol. i, chap. xxiii.) Inextreme old 
age he retired to the monastery of Echtor- 
nach, where he died and was buried, aged. 
81, in 788 or 789. Boniface’s statement of 
his having prenched for ‘ fifty years’ (MteNx, 
Pat. Lat. Txxxix. 585) is apenas only. 
Alcuin (chap. xxiv.) gives 6 Nov. as theday 
of his death, but Theofrid gives 7 Nov., and 
the latter is the day kept in his honour in 
the Roman calendar. His remains were 
translated in 1081 to a new and more 
sumptuous church built at Echternach in 
his honour (Atcury, Vt, Will. chaps. xxiv. 
xxv.; Poriz, xv. 1807, xxiii. 27, 34). The 
fame of miracles wrought at his tomb and 
by his relics became general (ALouIN, Vit. 
Will, chap. xtvi.; Porzz,xv. 967, 970, 971, 
1271, &e.) ~Willibrord’s work suffered o re- 
action less than fifty years after his death, 
when Widikind overthrew Uhristianity in 
Frisia (Pou, ii. 410). The cause of Willi- 
brord’s success proved also the cause of his 
failure; his mission had depended largely 
for its support upon the help of the ruler of 
the state; once that support was withdrawn 
or overwhelmed, the work of the mission 
was not sufficiently independent to enduro 
in its entirety. Willibrord had been not. 
so much a missionary as the right hand of 
Pippin and of Charles Martel in their efforts 
to civilise thelowerGerman tribes, Though 
indefatigable in the work of his diocese, af 
establishment of his bishopric at Utrecht, on 
the borders of the empire, and especially his 
frequentretirement to ekternach inthevery 
heart of the Frankish region, emphasise this 
fact. It wasin the wake of Frankish armies 
that his main workin Frisia was done. 

According to a will printed in Migne’s 
‘Patrologia Latina’ (lxxxix. 654-6), wherein 
is contained a long and detailed account of 
all Wilhibrord’s possessions, main!y gifts from 
Peppin and Plectrudis and Charles Martel, 
‘Willibrord left all he possessed. to the abbey 
of Echternach, where he wished his body to 
rest. The famous ‘dancing pracession,’ still 
held at Echternach on Whit-Tuesday, for 
which pilgrims assemble, from Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France, sometimes to the number 
of ten thousand, is said to owe its origin to 
a pilgrimage made in the eighth century to 
the relics of Willibrord. 


[The chief authority for Willibrord’s life is 
Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica, bk. iii, chap. xiii. 
bk, y. chaps, x, xi. xix, Tho earliest life was 
written by an Irish monk, ‘rustico stilo,’ but his 
name and work have perished. The latter, how- 
ever, was the basis of the two lives of Willibrord. 
by Alcuin, one in prose for use in the church of 
Echternach, the other in verse for the teaching 


Willis 
of the pupils in the monastic school. Both are 
printed in Monumenta Alcuiniane, pp. 89-79 
(vol. vi. of Jaffés Bibl. Rer. Germ.) Alewn 
wrote at the request of Beornrad, archbishop of 
Sens and abbot of Echternach from 777 to 797. 
Next Beornrad himself, at the request of Charles 
the Great, vollected the traditions concerning 
Willibrord which still existed in the monastery 
of Echternech, and so laid the foundation of the 
‘Golden Book.’ Early in the twelfth century 
two new lives were written by Theofrid (d. 1110), 
abbot of Echternach, one in prose and one in 
verse, together with sermons for St, Willi- 
brord’s day. Extracts from Theofrid’s lives are 
in Monumenta Epternacensia Germ., in Pertz’s 
Mon. Beriptores, tom. xxiii. 23-80, and the details 
given above are from Weiland’s Introduction, 
pp. xi, xix. Next the abbot Theodoric, who 
‘wrote the Chronicon Epternacense, a chronicle 
ending in 1192, wrote much of him. Migne’s 
Pat. Lat. vol. Ixxxix. contains Diplomate ead 
S, Willtbrordum vel ab eo collata, which give 
further details, a3 does Pertz's Mon, Seriptores 
tom it, xv. xxiii. Other lives and discussions 
of Willibrord, his work, relics, and commemora- 


tion, are Dederich’s Das Laben des heiligan Wil- | PO 


librordus nach Alcuin, in his Beitrége zur 
rémisch-deutschen Geschichte am Niederrhein 
(18350) ; Engling’s Apostolat des heiligen Willi- 
brord im Lande der Inxemburger (1863); 
Krier’s Die ue. in Echternach 
(1870) ; Le Mire’s Cort Verhael van het Leven 
van den H. Willibrordus (1618); Muellendorff’s 
Leben des heiligen Clemons Willibrord, &e. 
Seo also Batavia Sacra; Bosschaerf, De primis 
veteris Frisie Apostolis, The most modern 
authority is Thijm’s Geschiedenis des Kerk in 
de Nederlande I. H. Willibrordus (1861), of 
which an enlarged German translation was pub- 
lished in 1863, Plummer's edition of Bede gives 
valuable notes. Popular books of devotion are 
still published, such us Lebensgeschichte des 
heiligen Clemens Willibrord, ein Andachtsbiich- 
lain, &c. Trier, 1864.] M. T. 


WILLIS. [Sea also Writs.) 


WILLIS, BROWNE (1682-1760), anti- 
query, born at Blandford St, Mary on 14 Sept. 
1682, was grandson of Thomas Willis (1621- 
1676) (q.v.|, and eldest son of Thomas Willis 
11658-1690) of Bletchley, Buckinghamshire, 
who married, at Westminster Abbey on 
26 May 1681, Alice (6. 2 June 1663), aldest 
daughter of Robert Browne of Frampton 
and. Blandford in Dorset. Thomas Willis 
died on 11 Nov.1699, aged 41; his wife died 
of grief on 9 Jan. 1699-1700, Both were 
buried in the chancel of Bletchley church, 
and out of regard for their memory their son 
spent on the church the sum of 8002. between 
1704 and 1707. 

Browne Willis was educated at first by 
the Rey. Abraham Freestone, master of the 
endowed school at Beachampton, Bucking- 
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hamshire, Then he was sent to Westmin- 
ster school, which he left on his mothey's 
death, and his intense love of antiquities was 
implanted in him by his schoolboy rambles 
in Westminster Abbey. He was admitted 
tleman-commoner of Ohrist Church, Or. 
ford, matriculating on 23 March 1699-1700 
and in 1700 he became a student of the 
Inner Temple. At Oxford his tutor was Eq- 
ward Welle [g eh and on leaving the univer- 
sity he lived for three years under the train- 
ing of Dr. William Wotton [q. v.] ot Middle. 
ton Keynes, a few miles from Bletchley, 
Several years later Willis published anony- 
mously a tract of ‘Reflecting Sermons Con- 
sider’d, on discourses in Bletchley Church 
by Dr. E. Wells, rector, and Dr. E, Wells, 
curate.’ : 

Willis possessed large means, owning 
‘Whaddon Hall, the adjoining manor and 
advowson of Bletchley, and the manor of 
Burlton in Burghill, Herefordshire, At 
Burlton he frequently met John Philips the 
et, who alludes to him in his poem on 
* Cider’ (Cooxn, Herefordshtre, ‘Grimeworth 
Hundred, p. 55). From December 1705 tn 
1708 he sai in parliament for the borough of 
Buckingham, a town for which he had o 
peculiar affection; he was returned by tho 
casting vote of a man brought from pri- 
son, After that date he was immersed in 
the study of antiquities. His property was 
augmented in 1707 by his marriage to 
Katharine, only child and heiress of Daniel 
Eliot of Port Eliot (dur, St. Germans, Corn- 
wall, on 28 Oct.1702), She brought him a 
fortune of 8,000/. 

‘Willis’s industry and retentive memory 
were subjects of general praise. He had 
visited every cathedral except Carlisle in 
England and Wales, and was one of the 
first antiquaries to base his works on the 
facts contained in records and registers, hut 
he was very inaccurate in detail. He wes 
a great oddity and knew nothing of man- 
kind, Through his charitablo gifts, hispor- 
tions to his married children, and the 
expenditure of 5,000/. on the building of 

ater Hall at Bletchley, he ‘ ruined his fine 
estate,’ and was obliged towards the end of 
his days to dress meanly and to live in 
squalor, becoming very dirty and penurious 
so that he was often taken for a boggar. He 
took on active part in 1717 in reviving the 
Society of Antiquaries, and was formally 
elected F'.S.A. in April 1718, By diploma 
from the university of Oxford he was created 
M.A. 23 Aug. 1720, end D.C.L, on 10 April 
1749. He was a member of the Spalding 


Society. . 
‘After an illness of some months Willis 
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died at Whaddon Hall on 5 Feb. 1760, and 
was buried beneath the altar in Fenny 
Stratford chapel on 11 Feb., where there 
is an inscription to his memory. His wife 
died at Whaddon Hall on 2 Oct. 1724, aged 
84, and was buried under a raised table- 
tomb at Bletchley. Of their ten children, 
eight wére alive in 1724, but only the twin- 
daughters Gertrude and Catherine survived 
in 1760, and they both died in 1772. His 
grandson took the name of Fleming and 
lived at Stoneham. Willis appointed his 
eldest grandson and heir the sole executor, 
and left him all his books and pictures, ex- 
cept Rymer's ‘Foedera,’ which he gave to 
Trinity College, Oxford, and the choice of 
one book to the Rev. Francis Wise [q. v.] 
His manuscripts were to go within three 
months to the Bodleian Library. They con- 
sisted of fifty-nine folio, forty-eight quarto, 
and five care sola eae value = 
ecclesiastical topography and biography, the 
history of Buskiuehacviine and thet a the 
fourWelsh cathedrals. Heleft to Oxford Uni- 
versity his ‘numerous silver, brass, copper, 
and pewter coins, also his gold coins, i per 
chased at the rate of 4/. per ounce,’ which 
was at oncedone. In 1720 he gave to that 
library ten valuable manuscripts and his 
grandfather's portrait, and between 1739 
and 1760 he had given other coins. Many 
of his letters are among the Ballard and 
Rawlinson manuscripts (Macray, Bodleian 
Libr. pp. 221, 259-60, 483-4; Manan, Western 
Mss iii, 578, 602). Large collections of 
letters and papers by or relating to him are 
in the British Museum, especially among 
the Cole manuscripts. illis’s benefac- 
tions included the revival in 1702 of the 
market at Fenny Stratford, a hamlet con- 
tiguous to Bletchley, and the raising, in 
concurrence with his cousin Dr. Martin Ben- 
son (afterwards bishop of Gloucester), of 
money for building there between 1724 and 
1780 the chapel of St. Martin. It was a 
memorial of his grandfather, whose portrait 
was placed over the entrance, and, as he died 
on St. Martin’s day 1675, Willis left a hene- 
faction for a sermon in the chapel every 
year on that day. ILe contributed materially 
towards the rebuilding of part of Stony 
Stratford church in 1746; in 1752 he gave 
200/. for the repairs of Buckingham church, 
and in 1756 he restored Bow Brickhill church, 
which had been disused for nearly 150 years, 
The chancel of the church at Little Brickhill 
was repaired through his liberality, and he 
erected at the cathedral at Ohbrist Church, 
Oxford, a monument for Canon Des, who 
had helped his grandfather at the university. 
The celebration at Fenny Stratford of St. 


Martin’s day, regularly maintained by Willis 
during his life, is still observed by its in- 
habitants. 

The foibles and appearance of Willis were 
satirised in lines written by Dr. Darrell of 
Lillingston-Darrell. They were printed in 
the ‘Oxford Sausage’ and, with Cole's notes 
‘when out of humour with him,’ in ‘Notes 
and Queries’ (2nd ser. vi. 428-9), A sar- 
castic description of his house is in Nichola’s 
‘Tiustrations of Literature’ (i. 682-4). 
Hearne wrote ‘An Account of my Journey 
to Whaddon Hall, 1716, which is printed 
in ‘ Letters from the Bodleian Library’ (ii, 
175-83). 

Willis’s portrait. was etched in 1781 at 
Cole's request from a drawing made by Rev. 
Michael ‘Tyson of the original pointing by 
Dahl. It is reproduced in Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes’ (viii. 219) and Hutchins’s ‘Dor- 
set’ (2nd ed. iv. 835). Portraits of his father, 
mother, and other members of the family 
were at Bletchley. 

Among the literary works of Willis are in- 
cluded surveys of the four Welsh cathedrals, 
viz. St. David’s (1717), Llandaff (1719), St. 
Asaph (1720), and Bangor (1721); but the 
description of St. David's is signed ‘M. N.,’ 
and was drawn up by Dr. William Wotton 
(the initials being the concluding letters of 
his names), and that of Llandaff, which was 
algo compiled by Wotton, has his name in 
full, Willis published in 1727 two volumes 
of ‘A Survey of the Cathedrals of York, 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Man, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester and Bristol,’ 
and he issued in 1730 & third volume on 
‘Lineoln, Ely, Oxford, and Peterborough.’ 
Thomas Osborne, the bookseller, purchased 
the unsold copies of this impression and 
advertised his issue in 1742 as a new edition 
containing histories of all the cathedrals, 
whereupon Willis denounced the proceed- 
ing in the ‘London Evening Post,’56-8 March 
1743, The volumes of the 1742 issue at the 
British Museum have copious notes by Wil- 
liam Cole [q.v.], and transcripts of Willis’s 
additions in his own copy. Ons impression 
at the British Museum of the volume on 
Llandaff Cathedralhas many notes by Gough, 
and an edition of the survey of St. Asaph, 
enlarged and brought down to date, was pub- 
lished in 1801. The account of the ‘ Cathe- 
dral of Man’ is reproduced in Harrison's ‘Old 
Historians’ of that isle (Manx Soc, xviii. 
126-651), the survey of Lincoln Cathedral 
formed the basis of a volume on ‘The Anti- 
quities in Lincoln Cathedral’ (1771), and a 

History of Gothic and Saxon Architecture 
in England’(1798) was compiled from his 
works and those of James Bentham [q. v.] 
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Willis also wrote: 1, ‘ Notitia Parliamen- 
tatia ; or an History of the Counties, Citics, 
and Boroughs in England and Wales,’ 
1715, 8 vols., 1716, 1760 ; 2nd ed. with addi- 
tions, 1780, 1716, 1750 (but the last two 
volumes ate of the original edition). A 
Fingle sheet of this work on the borough of 
Windsor was printed in folio in 1783, and 
is now very scarce. 2. ‘History of the Mitred 
Parliamentary Abbies and Conventual 
Cathedral Churches” 1718-10, 2 vols. o 
Rel, Hearniane, ed. Bliss, 1857, i. 428). We 
had previously drawn up ‘A View of the 
Mitred Abbeys, with 2 Catalogue of their 
meepectire Abbots,’ for Iearne’s edition of 
Leland’s ‘ Collectanea’ (1718, vi. 97-264), 
the Latin preface of which is addressed to 
him. Both the preface and the paper on 
the abbeys and abbots are reprinted in the 
1770 and1774editions. 8, ‘Parochiale Angli- 
canum; or the Names of all the Churches and 
Chapelsin thirteen Dioceses,'1733. 4 ‘Table 
of the Cold Coins of the Kings of England, 
by B. W.,’ 1733, small folio a hundred copies, 
and the same number on large paper, which 
are said to have been printed at the expense 
of Vertue; it was included in the ‘ Vetusta 
Monuments.’ 5. ‘ History and Antiquities of 
the Town, Itundred, and Deanery of Buck- 
ingham, 1755. Cole’s copy, with notes 
eopied from those by Willis, is in the Gren- 
ville Library, British Museum. Cole also 
transcribed and methodised in two folio yo- 
lumes, now with the Cole manuscripts at the 
British Museum, his ‘History of the Hun- 
dreds of Newport and Cotslow’ to match 
this volume on Buchingham. Willis had 
circulated queries for information on the 
county in 1719, 

In 1717 Willis published anonymously 
‘The Whole Duty of Man, abridged for the 
benefit of the Poorer Sort,’ and in 1762 an 
anonymous address ‘To ithe Patrons of 
Ecclesiastical Livings’ Jiditions of Jolm 
Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus rerum Weclesiasticarum,’ 
with corrections and additions by Wllis, 
came out in 1764 and 1768. Ile asoisted 
in Samuel Gale's ‘Winchester Cathe- 
dral’ (1710), W. Thomas’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Worcester’ (1717), Tanner's ‘Notitia Mona- 
stica’ (1744), and Hutchins’s ‘Dorset.’ Te 
also aided and corresponded with Francis 
Peck [q. v.] Early in life he had made 
some collections on Cardinal Wolsoy 
(Hmarxe, Collections, ed, Doble, i, 71, it. 
261), and communications from him on 
antiquarian topics are inserted in the 
6 Archologia’ (i. 60, 204, viii. 88-110), 

John Nichols possessed numerous letters 
of Willis, including a thick volume of those 
to Dr. Ducarel. Many communications to 
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a ee ee 
and from him are printed in Nichols’s ‘ Illus- 


trations of Literature’ (i. 811-19, ii. 796, 
806-7, ii. 485-6, 582-8, iv. 113), ‘Letters 
from the Bodleian Library’ (1813), and in 
Hearne's ‘ Collections’ (Oxford Hist. Soc.) 


[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotos, ii. 85, vi. 120, 186~ 
211 (mainly from a momoir by Dr. Ducare}, read 
bofore Sve, of Antiquaries, 22 May and 12 June 
1760, and printed in eight quarto pages), viii, 
217-23 ; Hutehins's Dorset, 2nd ed. 1. 100, 104- 
105, iv. 827-37; Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, 
iv. 10-14, 18-37, 55, 75; Ilearne's Coll. ed, 
Doble, i. 117, iii. 850; Mis¢, Goneal. et Heral- 
dica, ii. 45-6; Chester's Westminster Abbey, p, 
20; Halkett and Daing’s Anon. Lat, pp, 2106, 
2585, 2601, 2811; Biogr. Britannica; Rel. 
Hearniane, ed. Bliss, it. 579-81, 609.] 

W. P.C, 

WILLIS, FRANCIS (1718-1807), phy- 
sician, born on 17 ug. 1718, was third son. 
of John Willis, one of the vicars of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and his wife Genevro, daughter 
of James Darling of Oxford. Te matriculated 
from Tancoln College, Oxford, on 80 May 
1734, migrated to St. Alban Tiall, and pro- 
ceeded B.A. on 21 March 1788-9, and M.A, 
on 10 Feb. 1740-1 from Brasenose College, 
of which he was fellow and subsequently 
Oe panera In obedience to his father 
he took holy orders, but he hed so strong an 
inclination for medicine that even while an 
undergraduate he studied it and attended 
the lectures of Nathan Alcock [q. v.], with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. In 
1749 he married Mary, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. John Curtois of Bramston, Lin- 
colnshire, and took up his residence at Dun- 
ston in that county. IZe is said to have at 
first practised medicine without a license, 
but in 1759 tho university of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degrees of M.B. and MLD, 
In 1769 ho was appointed physician to a, hos- 
pital in Lincoln which he had taken an active 
part in establishing. Jor the six following 
years he never ceased to attend it regularly 
twice a week, though distant nearly ten 
miles from his own home. In the course of 
this work he treated succcasfully several 
cases of mental derangement, and patients 
were brought to him from great distances, 
To accommodate them he removed toa larger 
house at Gretford, near Stamford, 

When George IL experienced his first 
attack of madness, Willis was called in on 
5 Dee. 1788. Te encountered considersble 
opposition from the regular physicians, 
being ‘considered by some not much better 
than a mountebank, and not far different 
from some of those that are confined in his 
house’ (Suurricny, Auckland Correspon- 
dence, ii, 256). From the first he maintained 


Willis 
that the king would recover, and insisted 
that thepatient should be moregently treated 
and allowed greater freedom than heretofore 
(GRENVILLE, Buckingham Papers, ii. 35; 
JessB, 11. 92). He soon became popular at 
court. Mme. D’Arblay deseribos him as ‘a 
man of ten thousand; open, honest, dauntiess, 
light-hearted, innocent, and high-minded’ 
(Diary, 1892, iii. 127); while Hannah More 
calls him ‘the very image of simplicity, quite 
a good, plain, old-fashioned country parson’ 
(Memoirs, ii. 144). : 

After the king’s recovery in 1789 Willis 
returned to his private practice, but his re- 

utation now stood so high that he was 
obliged to build a second house at Shilling- 
thorpe, near Gretford, in order to accom- 
modate the large number of patients who 
wished to be attended by him, To died on 
5 Dec. 1807, and was buried at Gretford, 
where 8 monument to his memory was 
erected by his surviving sons. His first wife 
died on 17 April 1797, and not long before 
his death he married Mrs, Storer, who sur- 
yived him, 

Willis had five sons by his first wife; of 
these John (1761-1835), with his father, 
attended pore ITT in 1788, and agam in 
1811 alone; Thomas (1754-1827) was pre- 
bendary of Rochester, rector of St, George's, 
Bloomsbury, and of Wateringbury, Kent; 
Richard (1765-1829) was admiral in the 
royal navy; and Robert Darling (1760- 
1821) attended the king during his second 
attack of madness, wrote ‘Philosophical 
Sketches of the Principles of Society and 
Government,’ London, 1795, 8vo, and was 
father of Robert Willis (1800-1875) 


(a. ¥.] 

[Report from the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the Physicians who have attended his 
Majesty during his [loess touching the state of 
his Majesty's Health, London, 1788, 8vo, in A 
Collection of Tracts on tho proposed Regency, 
1789, 80, vol, i.; A Treatise on Mental Do- 
rangement, by Fra, Willis, M.D., 2nd edit., Lon- 
don, 1843, 8vo, p. 86; Wraxall’s Memoirs, iti. 
197; Jesse's Life and Reign of King George the 
Third, vol. ini. passim; Life of Charles Mayne 
Young, by his son, i, 343-50; inseription on 
the monument in Gretford church ; priyate in- 
formation.] J. W. O-x. 


WILLIS, HENRY BRITTAN (1810- 
1884), painter, was born in 1810 at Bristol, 
the son of a drawing-master in that city. 
He practised for time in Bristol with little 
success, and then went to the United States, 
but after a brief stay was compelled by ill- 
health to return. In 1843 he settled in 
London, and gained a considerable reputation 
asapainter of cattle and landscapes, He 
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frequently exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Suffolk Street Gal- 
lery from 1844 to 1862, ond from 1851 to 
1857 was a member of the ‘Frea Exhibi- 
tions’ Society. In 1862 he was elected an 
associate of the ‘Old Watercolour’ Society, 
and thenceforth was a constant contributor 
to its exhibitions ; in 1863 he became a full 
member. Willis painted in an attractive 
manner various picturesque localities in 
Great Britain, introducing finely composed 
groups of cattle. His ‘ Highland Cattle,’ 
inted in 1866, was acquired by Queen 
ictoria, and his ‘Ben Cruachan Cattle 
coming South’ was ot the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, Four of his compositions were en- 
grayed in the ‘Art Union Annual,’ 1847, 
Ie died af Konsington on 17 Jan. 1884, 
and was buried in the cemetery at Hanwell. 
{Rogct’s Hist. of the ‘Otd Watercolour’ Soe.; 
Atheneum, 1884; Bryan's Dict. of Painters und 
Engravers, ed, Armatrong,] F.M. O'D. 


WILLIS, JOFLN (d.1628?), stenographer 
and muemonician, graduated B.A. hom 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1592-3, 
MLA. in 1596, ond B.D. in 1608, On 12 June 
1601 he was admitted to the rectory of St. 
Mary Bothaw, Dowgate Hill, London, which 
he resigned in 1606 on being appointed rector 
of Bentley Parva, Essex. Probably he died 
in 1627 or 1628, as it is stated that the 
‘Schoolemaster’ was completely fitted for 
the ninth edition of his ‘Stenography’ (1628) 
by ‘the aforesaid authour, o little befora his 
death.’ 

Willis invented the first practical and ra- 
tional scheme of modern shorthand founded 
one strictly alphabetical basis. Tho earlier 
systems devised by Timuthy Bright (1588) 
and Peter Bales (1590) were utterly imprac- 
ticable, and hod no result, whereas W llis's 
method was published again and agnin, and 
was imulated and improved upon by succeed- 
ing authors. 

The first work in which his system was 
a appeared anonymously under the 
title of ‘The Art of Stenographie, teaching 
by plaine and certaine rules, to the capacitie 
of the meanest, and for the vse of all pro- 
fessions, the way to Compendious Writing, 
‘Whereynto is annexed a very easie direction 
for Stegandgraphie, or secret writing,’ Lon- 
don, 1602, 16mo, The only copies known to 
exist are in the British Museum and the Bod- 
leinn Libraries. The fifth edition is entitled 
‘The Art of Stenographie, or Short Writing 
by spelling characterie,’ London, 1617. A 
Latin version, ‘Stenographia, sive Ars com- 

iose Scribendi,’ was published at London 
in 1618. The sixth edition of the English work 
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ape in 1628, the seventh in 1623 (not 
1628, as given in some lists), the eighth in 
1628, the ninth in 1628, the tenth in 1682, 
the eleventh in 1636, the thirteenth in 1644, 
and the fourteenth in 1647, Willis also 
wrote ‘The Schoolemaster to the Art of Ste- 
nography, explaining the rules and teaching 
the practise thereof to the understanding of 
the meanest capacity,’ London, 16238, 16mo; 
Qnd edit, 1698; 3rd edit, 1617. This work 
is printed so as to be sold separately, or in 
conjunction with the later editions of ‘The 
Art of Stenography.’ Willis’s shorthand 
alphabet, the first introduced into German 
literature, is given in ‘ Delicies Philosophice,’ 
Nuremberg, 1653, iii. 58. 

To students of mnemonics Willis is well 
known as the author of ‘Mnemonica; sive 
Ars Reminiscendi: e puris artis natureque 
fontibus hausta, et in tres libros digesta, 
necnon de Memoria naturali fovenda libellus 
e varns doctissimorum operibus sedulo col- 
lectus,’ London, 1618, 8vo. The treatise 
‘Te Vemoria naturali fovenda’ was reprinted 
in ‘Variorum de Arte Memorim Tractatus 
sex,’ Frankfort, 1678. The whole work was 
translated into English by Leonard Sowersby, 
a honkseller ‘at the Turn-Stile, near New- 
market, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ and printed 
at London, 1661, 8vo. This book develops 
many of the principles of the local memory 
in an apt and intelligible manner, Copious 
extracts from it aro printed in Feinnigle’s 
‘New Art of Memory,’ 8rd edit. 1813, pp. 
248-92, 

[Cooper's Parliamentary Shorthand, p. 5; 
Gib\s's Historical Account of Compendious and 
Swift Writing, pp. 38, 48; Gibson’s Bibl. of 
Shorthand, pp. 13, 237; Journalist, 11 March 
1887; Levy's Hist. of Shorthand; Lewis's Hist. 
of Shorthand, Nowcourt’s Repertonum ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser... 306, Shorthand, 11. 160, 
168, 176; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Zeibig’s Ge- 
sehwindschreibkunst,] TC 


WILLIS, JOHN WALPOLE (1793- 
1877), justice of the king’s bench, Upper 
Canada, born on 4 Jan. 1793, was the second 
son of William Willis (@, 1809), captain in 
the 183th light dragoons, by his wife Mary 
(d. 1831), only daughter and heiress of Ro- 
bert Hamilton Smith of Lismore, co, Down. 
He entered Gray's Inn on 4 Nov, 1811, was 
called to the bar, and joined the northern cir- 
cuit in 1817, Shortly afterwards his first 

blished work, 2 book on the law of evi- 

lence, speared, There came out in 1820 
‘ Willis’s Equity Pleading,’ for many yeara 
a standard work on the athject, and in 1827 
a valuable treatise on the ‘Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Trustees.’ The colonial 
office at this time intended to establish a 
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court of equity in Upper Canada, and t 
make Wallis ite chief As an interim ar 
pointment he received a puisne judgeship in 
the king’s bench. On is, Sept. 1827 he pre. 
sented his warranttothe lieutenant-governor, 
Sir Peregrine Maitlend [q. v-}, but soon found 
that neither the qorernce nor the council, 
neitherthe assembly nor the bar, was disposed. 
to assist, him in organising a court of chan- 
cery. His chief opponent was (Sir) John 
Beverley Robinson [q. v.], afterwards chief 
justice, then attorney-general and practical 
eader of the government, Thera arose dif- 
ferences between the judge and the law officer 
as to the conduct of crown business which 
waxed keen with time, and were plainly ex- 
ressed on both sides. The judge was evi- 
ently the more hasty, for within a year of 
his appointment he declined to sit in banco, 
and declarad his reasons openly. They wera 
that the act constituting the court directa 
that ‘a chief i ustice, with two puisne judges, 
shall preside’ in it; that the chief justice was 
absent from the province on leave, and not 
likely to return : and that, till his successor 
‘was instituted, the court could not legally sit, 
tndanco, Thelieutenant-governor took nostep 
to fill the eer but at once amoved Willis 
under 22 George II, c. 76, and nominated Mr, 
Justice Hagerman in his place. Therenpon 
there was an appeal to the privy council on 
the ground that the amoval order was‘ un- 
warranted, illeral, and ought to be void’ 
The assembly sided with the judge, chiefly 
because it was at that time struggling to 
make the executive responsible, and to 
change the tenure of judicial office from a 
holding ‘ at pleasure’ to a holding ‘ during 
food conduct;’ and in an address to the 
king it characterised the governor's action 
as ‘violent, precipitate, and unjustifiable.’ 
The excitement in the province grew more 
intense when it was known that no positive 
lect of duty, no actual malfeasance in 
office, was or could be established against 
Willis, The imperial government, on report 
from the privy council, dismissed the appeal, 
confirmed the amotion order, and refused to 
Teinstate the judge, as the assembly had re- 
quested. But on reconsideration afterwards 
the order of amotion was set aside, becanse 
the snpellent had no opportunity of a hear- 
ing before the order was issued. Willis was 
then given a judicial appointment in Deme- 
rara, and afterwards in New South Wales 
(1841). He displeased the governor of this 
colony also, Si Gaon a [q. v-}; and he 
was again amoved in 1842 without notice. 
Appeal proceedings lasted three years, but 
finally the order was quashed for the same 
reason asin the Upper Canada case. Ayreats 
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of salary and costs, amounting to near6,000/., 
yrere awarded to Willis, but he did not return 
tothe colony,neither did he receive any other 
office in the gift of the colonial department. 
He died in September 1877. 

On 8 Aug. 1824 he married Mary Isabella, 
elder daughter of Thomas Lyon-Bowes, 
eleventh earl Strathmore, By her he had 
one son, Robert Bruce Willis (1826-1897). 
‘The union was an unhappy one, and was dis- 
solved by actof parliament in 1833. Willis 
married, secondly, on 16 Sept. 1836, Ann 
Susanna Kent (d. 1891), eldest daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Henry Bund of Wick Epi- 
scopi in Worcestershire. By her he hed a 
son, Mr. John William Willis-Bund, and two 
daughters. 

illis is sometimes said to have had an 
imperious temper. There can be little 
question as to his ability, industry, or the 
energy with which he carned his ideas into 
practice. The true reason for his unfortu- 
nate evperience ‘over sen’ may be found in 
his conception of what, an English colony 1s 
or should be. His latest work, ‘On the 
Government of the British Colomes’ (1850), 
gives his idea. A colony is to be dealt wit: 
as an Einglish county, presided over by o 
lord lieutenant; on the ono side possessing 
certain powers of internal taxation, on the 
other heing represented in the imperial par- 
liament—a conception of self-government 
that no colonial party could adopt, and ons 
which, if carried out in days when the judge’s 
sphere was not confined strictly to matters 
legal, could scarcely fail to bring him into 
conflict with the local authorities for the 
time being. 

[Fostor's Reg. of Admissions to Gray's Inn, 
1889, p.414; Burke’sLanded Gentry,s.v. ‘ Bund ;’ 
Read's Lives of the Jndges of Upper Canada, pp. 
107-20; Dent's Story uf the Upper Canada He- 
hellion, pp. 162-94; Mirror of Parliament (Honse 
of Lords), 14 May 1829, pp. 1610-11; Hanosrd, 
new ser axiv, 551-6; Accounts and Papers re- 
lating to the Colonies (5), xxxii. 51; Bluo Book, 
Papers relating to the Amoral of the Hon, J. W. 
Wills, 1829 ; Blackwood’s Mag. (‘ Cabnt '), 1829, 
pp. 384-7 ; App. to Journals of the Legislative 
Asvembly of Upper Canada, Ist sess,, 10th parl.; 
Therry's Reminiscences of New Nouth Wales, 
1863, pp. 841-5; & Moore's Reports (Privy 
Council), p. 379; Kingsford’s Hist. of Canuda, 
x 258-79, T. BB, 


WILLIS, RICHARD (1664-1754), 
bishop of Winchester, the son of Williem 
Willis, a journeyman tanner, and his wife 
Susanna, was baptised at Ribbesford in Wor- 
cestershire on 16 Feb. 1663-4, He was 
educated at Bewdley free grammar school, 
matriculated from Wedhom College, Oxford, 
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on Dec. 1684, graduated B.A. in 1688, in 
which year he became a fellow of All Souls’, 
and was granted the degree of D.D. at Lam- 
bethon27 March 1696 (Yosrer, Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714). After leaving Oxford he became 
curate to ‘Mr. oes at Cheshunt,’ and 
was in 1692 chosen lecturer of St. Clement's, 
Strand, where he became well lnown as a 
preacher. Nash speaks of his famous ‘ex- 
temporaneous preaching;’ but Richardson, 
with greater probability, of his ‘conciones 
memoriter recitandi.’ Be accompanied Wil- 
liam III to Tolland in 1694 in the capacity 
of chaplain, and on his return on 12 April 
i NNLSSY, Vovum Iepert. p. 448) was 
i ed a prebendary of Westminster. He 
wasone of theoriginal promoters ofthe Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 1699, 
subscribing 8/., and in December 1700 he re- 
ceived the thanks of the society for a charity 
sermon preached at St. Ann's, Westminster 
(McCrvrn, Journals, pp. 6,103). On 26 Dec. 
1701 he was Srmalen to the deanery of 
Lincoln, Four years later was printed one 
of his most elaborate sermons ‘ preached be~ 
fore the queen on 28 Aug. 1705, being the 
thanksgiving dy for the late glorious success 
in foreinz the enemy's lines in the Spanish 
Netherlands, hy the Duke of Marlborough.’ 
A. good preacher and a good whig, having 
opposed the schism bill of 1714, Willis was 
made bishop of Gloucester iy George I upon 
the death of Edward Fowler fe v.] He 
was clected on 10 Dec. 1714, confirmed on tha 
14th, and consecrated on 16 Jan. following 
in Lambeth chapel. He was put upon the 
commission for building fifty new churches 
in and around London, was made a clerk 
of the royal closet, and allowed to hold his 
deanery 27 commendam. The king was grati- 
fied by his sermon, ‘Tho Way to Stable and 
Quiet Times,’ preached before the court on 
20 Jan, 1714-14, ‘ being the day of thanke- 
giving for bringing his nae to o peace- 
able and quiet possession of the throne, which 
was trans ated into French for George's bene- 
fit. In 1717, when William Nicolson lav.) 
was (ranslated from Corhale io Derry, and 
had in consequence to resign the office of lord 
almoner, Willis was appointed to the post. 
After seven years at Gloucester, upon the 
translation of Talhot to Durham, Willis was 
on 2] Nov. 1721 translated to Salisbury, and 
thence he was on 21 Noy. 1728 promoted to 
the see of Winchester. Tis advancement 
was due, according to Bishop Newton, to the 
long and laboured oration which he made 
against Atterbury upon the occasion of the 
third reading of the bill to inflict pains and 
penalties. This speech was published in 
1728, Willis, who was a martyr to the 
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gout, died suddenly at Winchester House, 
Chelsea, on 10 Aug, 1734, and was buried 
in the south aisle of Winchester Cathedral, 
alittle above Bishop Wykeham. The monu- 
ment to him with a life-size figure of the 
bishop in pontificalibus is described by Mil- 
man as the most finished in the eathedral 
(Hist. of Winchester, i. 446; the long Latin 
inscription is reproduced in Bar's Ilisto- 
rical Account of Winchester,p.97). By his 
wife Isabella, who was buried in the north 
vault of Chelsea church on 2G Nov. 1727 
(cf. FavtExEr, Chelsea, p. 830), Willis left 
two sons—John of Chelsea, who married in 
1788 the only daughter of Colonel Fielding ; 
and William, who married on 11 Feb. 1744 
‘Miss Read of Bedford Row, with 40,0002.’ 
(Gent. Mag. 1744, p. 108). 

There is an oil-portrait of the bishop by 
Michael Dabl in the palace at Salisbury, and 
the engraving of this in mezzotintby J. Simon 
depicts a handsoma man with the mobile 
face of an orator (Surin, Mezzo Portraits, 
p. L126). 

[Cassan's Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
182k, sii. 202-9, and Lives of the Bishops 
of Winchester, 1827, ii. 215-22; Nash's Hist. of 
Worcestorshire, it, 279; Wadham Oovll. Regi- 
sters, ed, Gardiner, p, 330; Wood's Hist. and 
Antiq, of Oaford, ed. Gutch, p. 274; Le Neve's 
Fasti Eccl, Anglican, i. 140, 146; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iy. 103, 4th ser, iy. 480; 
Nicolson’s Epist. Corresp. ed. Nichols, 1789, 
ii, 477; Nichols'’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 85; Willie's 
Cathedrals, ii. 82; Hearne’s Collect, ed. Doble, 
i, 69; Abbey's English Church and its Bishops, 
1887, ii. 30; Noble's Continustion of Granger, 
iii. 76; Bromley'’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 273,] T. §. 


WILLIS, ROBERT (1800-1875), pro- 
fessor of mechanism and archreologist, son of 
Robert Darling Willis (17G0-1821)ond grand- 
son of Francis Willis [q. v.], was born in 
London on 27 Feb, 1800. The tastes that 
afterwards distinguished him became mani- 
fest at a very early age. When on mere lad 
he was a skilful musician, a good draughts- 
Man, and an eager examiner of every piece 
of machinery and ancient building that come 
inhis way. In1819he sonst an improve- 
ment on the pedal of the harp, and in 1821 
published ‘An Attempt to analyse the Au- 
tomaton Chess Player’ (London, 1821, 8vo), 
a mechanical contrivance then bemg ex- 
hibited in London, which ‘had excited the 
admiration of the curious during a period 
little short of forty years’ (p.9). After re- 
peated visits to the exhibition in company 
with his sister, ha was enabled to show that 
thera was ample room for a man of small 
stature to be concealed within the figure 
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and the box on which he sat, an explanation 
the truth of which the owner clterwards 
admitted. 

His health was delicate, and he was 
educated privately till 1821, when he became 
a pupil of the Rev. Mr. Kidd ot King’s 
Lynn. In 1822 he entered into residence 
at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
asapensioner. He proceeded B.A. in 1828, 
when he was ninth wrangler. He was 
elected Frankland fellow of his college in 
the same year, and foundation fellow in 1829, 
He was ordained deacon and priest in 1897, 
After his election to a fellowship he devoted 
himself to the study of mechanism, selecting 
at first subjects in which methematics wera 
blended with animal mechanism, as shown 
hy his papers in the ‘Transactions of the 
Cambridge eaioeorhiee Society’ ‘On the 
Vowel Sounds’ (1828) and ‘On the Me- 
chanism of the Larynx’ (1828-9). The last 
has been accepied by anatomists as contain- 
ing the true theory of the action of that 
organ. In 1830 he was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

In 1887 he succeeded William Farish [q.v.] 
as Jacksonian professor of applied mechanics 
at Cambridge, an office which he held till 
his death, His practical knowledge of car- 
pantry, his inventive genius, and his power 
of lucid exposition made him a most attrac- 
tive professor, and his lecture-room was 
always full. Foarish wasn man of great ori- 
ginality, whose lectures Willis had attended 
(as he told the present writer), and when 
he published his own ‘System of Apparatus 
for the use of Lecturers and Experimenters 
in Mechanical Philosophy’ (London, 1861, 
4to) he described his predecessor's method of 
building up a model of a machine before the 
audience, and gave him full credit for ‘devis- 
ing a system of mechanical appa con~ 
sisting of the separate parts of which machines 
are made, so adapted to each other that they 
might admit of being put together at plea- 
sure in the form of any machine that might 
be required’ (p. 1). This system, as mo- 
dernised and perfected by Willis, has been 
largely adopted both at home and abroad. 

In 1887 Willis read a paper ‘On the 
Teeth of Wheels’ (Trans. Inst. Civ. Eng. ii. 
89), with a description of a contrivance ealled 
on odontograph, for enabling draughtemen 
to find at once the centres from which the 
two portions of the teeth are to be struck. 
He was the first to point out the practical 
advantage of constructing cycloidal toothed 
wheels in what sre called ‘sets’ by using 
the sume generating circle and the same 
pie throughout the set, with the result 
thot any two wheels of the set will gear 
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together. This invention is in universal 
use, 

In 1841 he published his ‘Principles of 
Mechanism.’ In this work he reduced the 
study of what he called pure mechanism to 
a system. It is the earliest attempt to 
develop, with anything like completeness, 
the science of machines considered from the 
kinematic point of view, without reference 
to the forces which are at work or to the 
energy which is transmitted. A machine, 
according to him, is a contrivance for pro- 
ducing e specific relation between the mo- 
tions of one of its parts and another. To 
express this relation completely the two 
elements velocity-ratio and directional rela- 
tion are required. Accordingly he groups 
machines in three general classes: (1) those 
in which both of these elements are constant ; 
(2) those in which one (a) is constant and 
the other (2) is variable; (3) those in which 
this variability is reversed, In each class 
there are divisions depending on the mode 
in which motion is communicated, whether 
by rolling contact, sliding contact, link-worl, 
and so forth. The first part of the book 
expounds this system of classification as ap- 
plied to elementary combinations of moving 
pieces; the sacond part deals with what he 
calls aggregate combinations, in which two 
or more elementary combinations co-operate 
in producing a relation of motion between 
the driving and following parts of the ma- 
chine. A second edition of this work ap- 
peared in 1870. 

In 1849 Willis was » member of a royal 
commission eppoatee to inquire into the 
application of iron to railway structures, 
and contributed to the roport of the com- 
missioners Appendix B, ‘On the effects pro- 
duced by causing weights to travel over 
elastic bars,’ reprinted in Barlow’s ‘ Treatise 
on the Strength of Timber.’ 

In 1861 he was one of the jurors of the 
Great Exhibition. In that capacity hedrew 
up the report for the class of manufacturing 
machines and tools, and contributed o lec- 
ture to the series on the results of the exhi- 
bition, pee by the Society of Arts in 
1852, He was also a vice-president at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1856, and reporter of the 
class for the machinery of textile fabrics. 
In connection with this office he published 
in 1857 a report on machinery for woven 
fabrics, for Thich he received the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. When the govern- 
ment school of mines was established in 
Jermyn Street in 1853, Willis was engaged 
as lecturer on applied mechanics. In 1862 
he was pees of the British Association, 
which that year met at Oambridge; and in 
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the Bhowiay yee at Newenstle he presided 
over the mechanical section, 

During all these years Willis was study- 
ing architecture and archeology with the 
same energy as mechanism, and perhaps with 
even greater originality. In 1835, after a 
tapid tour through a part of France, (ier- 
many, and Italy, he published ‘Remarks on 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages, espe- 
cially of Italy,’ a work which first called 
serious attention to the Gothic style, and 
which in many ways is atill without a rival, 
He treated a building os he treated o ma~ 
chine: he took it to pieces; he pointed out 
what was structural and what was decora- 
tive, what was imitated and what was 
original; and how the most complex forms 
of mediwval invention might be reduced to 
simple elementa. This publication was the 
starting-point of that portion of his career 
which was devoted to studies combining 
practical architecture with historical and 
antiquarian research, For these he was 
singularly well fitted. He had no sentiment 
and no preconceived theory. His mechani- 
cal knowledge enabled him to understand 
construction, and his power of observation 
‘was 80 keen that he never failed to seize 
the meaning of the faintest indication that 
fell in his way. The industry that he 
brought to bear on these pursuits was amaz« 
ing. He learnt to decipher medimval hand- 
writing with rapidity and accuracy, and 
devoted much time to the study of manu- 
script authorities ; he mastered not only the 
whole literature of the subject, but that of 
the history that bore upon it; and, as the 
mass of notes bequeathed by him to the 
ieee writer shows, he tabulated the in- 
ormation thus gained with infinite care, so 
as to have it always ready to his hand when 
wanted. 

The ‘Remarks’ were succeeded by an 
elaborate paper ‘ On the Construction of tha 
Vaults of the Middle Ages’ (Trans. Inst. 
Brit. Arch, 1841), an essay as remarkable 
for thoroughness of treatment aa for the 
beauty of the illustrations, all drawn by 
himself. By this time his reputation for 
architectural Inowledge was established, for 
in this year the dean and chapter of Hore- 
ford consulted him respecting the condition 
of their cathedral, le published the re- 
sult of his investigations in a ‘Report of a 
Survey of the Dilapidated Portions of Here- 
ford Cathedral in the year 1841’ (Hereford, 
1842, 8vo; and London, 1842, 4to, with 

lates). In this same year he invented and 
earthed the ‘ Cymagraph for copying 
mouldings’ (Exgineers' Journ. July 1842), a 
contrivance which he himself uged exten- 
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sively in his own researches, but which did 
not mect with general acceptance. In 1843 
he published his ‘ Architectural Nomencla- 
ture of the Middle Ages’ (Trans. Cambr. Ant. 
Soe, vol.i.), a work ot vast research and great 
ingenuity, useful alike to a lexicographer 
and an archeologist. 

The foundation of the Archreological In- 
stitute in 18.44 opened a new field for Willis, 
He was ono of the first members, as he was 
also ona of the most energetic, and a lecture 
from him was the chief attraction at the 
annual meeting. His method, as he states 
in his ‘ Architectural History of Winchester 
Cathedral’ (1846), was ‘to bring together 
all the recorded evidence that belongs to the 
building; to examine the building itself for 
the purpose of investigating the mode of its 
construction, and the successive changes and 
additions that have been made to it; and, 
lastly, to compare the recorded evidence 
with the structural evidence a3 much as 

ossible,’ By this comprehensive scheme he 
aid bare the entire history of the structure; 
the Bistry was elucidated by the building, 
and the changes in the building were made 
manifest by the history; while his own 
thorough knowledge of the different styles 
of urchitecture enabled him to see through 
alterations, transformations, and insertions 
which had puzzled all previvus investigators, 
In this way he elucidated the cathedrals of 
Canterbury (1844), Winchester (1845), 
York (1846), Chichester (1853), Worcester 
1862), Sherborne and Glastonbury (1866), 
hese have been published; but he also read 
papers and delivered lectures on the follow- 
ing without, however, finding leisure to 
ublish what he had said: Norwich (1847), 
alisbury (1849), Oxford (1850), Wells 
(1852), Gloucester (1860), Peterborough 
(1861), Rochester (1863), Lichfield (1864), 
As a lecturer Willis had extraordinary 
daly He used neither manuscript nor notes; 

at, whether he was describing a machine or 
a building, an uninterrupted stream of lucid 
exposition flowed from his lips, ae. his 
hearers without weariness through the most 
intricate details, and making them grasp the 
most complex history or construction. In 
addition to his annual lectures at Oambridge, 
in London, or to the Archeological Insti- 
tute, Willis lectured at the Royal Institu- 
tion on sound in 1881, and on architecture 
in 1816 and 1817. He also gave special 
courses of lectures to working mon in Lon~ 
don between 1854 and 1867. 

Willis also published a ‘ Description of the 
Sextry Barn at ake (Trans. Cambr. Ant. 
Soe. 1818, vol. i.) ; ‘ History of the Great Seals 
of England’ (Arch, Journ, 1846, vol. ii,); 
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‘ Architectural History of the Church of ths 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem’ (London 
1819, 8v0), a remarkable achievement, as he 
had not visited it; ‘Description of the An- 
cient Plan of the Monastery of St. Gall’ 
(Arch. Journ. 1848); ‘A Westminster 
Fabric Roll of 1258’ (Gent. Mag. 1860); 
‘On Foundations discovered in Lichfield 
Cathedral’ (drck. Journ. 1860); ‘On the 
Crypt and Chapter House of Worcester 
Cathedral ’ (Trans. Inst. Brit, Arch. 1868) 

In the course of these studies he edited, 
or more correctly rewrote, a considerable 
portion of Parker's ‘Glossary of Architec- 
ture’ (6th ed. 1860) ; and published a ‘ Fac. 
simile of tha Sketch-book of Wilars de 
Honecort ’ (London, 1869, 4to), with a 
text partly from the French of M. Laseu., 
partly by himself. But perhaps his rost 
remarkable archieulogical work ia his last, 
‘The Architectural History of the Conyen- 
tual Buildings of the Monastery of Christ- 
church, Canterbury’ (London, 1869, ro), 
He had promised to do this in 1844, when 
he lectured on the cathedral, but other en- 
gagements had stood in the way of publica. 
tion. It is a minute and perfectly accurate 
exposition of the plan of a Benedictine 
monastery, considered in relation to the 
monastic life, 

His health did not allow him to completa 
his comprehensive work on the ‘ Architec- 
tural History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, which originated in a lecture 
delivered before the Archmological Institute 
at its meeting at Cambridge in 1854. This 
was completed after his death by the present 
writer, and published by the University 
Press in 1886 (4 vols. rE 8v0), 

Willis died at Oambri fe on 28 Feb, 1875 
of bronchitis; his health had been seriously 
impaired for some years previously. Ho 
married, on 26 July 1832, Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter of Charles Humirey of Cambridge. 

[Venn’s Biogr. Hist. of Gonville and Oaius 
College, 1898, 11. 182; Arch, Journ. passim; 
private knowledge.} J. W. C-x. 


WILLIS, ROBERT (1799-1878), medical 
writer, was born in Scotland in 1799, and in 
1819 graduated M.D. in the university of 
Edinburgh. He became a member of the 
College of Surgeons of England in 1823, 
then began practice as a surgeon in London, 
and was in 1887 admitted a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians, In 1827, on the sugges- 
tion of John Abernethy Cee (av. he 
‘was appointed librarian of the newly formed 
library of the Oollege of Surgeons, and held 
office till June 1845, after which ha went to 
live at Barnes in Surrey, and thera practised 
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#ill his death. He translated in 1826 Gas- 
perd Spurzheim’s ‘Anatomy of the Brain,’ 
jn 1886 Pierre Rayer's valuable treatise on 
diseases of the skin, and in 1844 Karl F. H. 
Marx's ‘On the Decrease of Disease’ and 
Rudolph Wagner's ‘ Elements of Physiology.’ 
His chief original medical works were 
‘Urinary Diseases and their Treatment,’ pub- 
lished in 1888; ‘Illustrations of Cutaneous 
Disease ’ in 1841; and ‘ On the Treatment of 
Stone in the Bladder’in 1842. His practical 
knowledge of disease was small, and the pre- 
aration of works for the press his more con- 
genial occupation. His translation of the 
works of William Harvey (1578-1657) (q.v.] 
was published by the Sydenham Society in 
1827, In 1877 he published an historical 
study entitled ‘Servetus and Calvin,’ and in 
1878 ‘William Harvey: o History of the 
Discovery of the Circulation, a work con- 
taining some facts not to be found in earlier 
lyea of Harvey. He died at Barnes on21Nept. 
1878, 
(Lancet, 12 Oct, 1878; Works.] N. M. 


WILLIS, THOMAS (1582-1660?),school- 
master, wasthe son of Richard Willis of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire, and of his wife, 
whose maiden name was Blount. He was 
born in 1582, matriculated from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, on 11 June 1602, graduated 
B.A. on 2 June 1606 and M.A. on 21 June 
1609, and was incorporated at Cambridge in 
1619, On leaving college he became school- 
master at Isleworth, and remained there 
teaching for about fifty years. Hepublished 
two Latin schoolbooks, * Vestibulum Lingus 
Lating,’ London, 1651, and ‘ Phraseologia 
Anglo-Latina,’ London, 1665, published with 
the author'sinitialsonly, Thelatter workap- 
peared also in the same year under the title of 
‘Proteus Vinetus.’ It occasionally goes by the 
name of ‘Anglicisms Latinized,’ and some 
copies contain the threa title-pages. Prefixed 
are some Latin dedicatory verses, In 1472 
William Walker Setar sr q. v.] tepub- 
lshed Willis’s book, reprinted the laudatory 
verses, omitting the headings ‘To Volentius,’ 
then adding his own ‘Parosmiologia Anglo- 
Latina; or a Collection of English and Latin 
Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings match’d 
together,’ and placed his name alone on the 
title-page. The whole book has in conse- 

uence been occasionally assigned to Walker. 

‘he true state of things is honestly explained 
in the preface, 

Willis died about 1660. He married 
Tomlyn of Gloucester, by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters. 

The elder son, THowas Wiixts (d. 1692), 
was educated first in his father's achool 
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and afterwards at St, John's College, Oxford. 
where he was created M.A. on 17 Dee. 1646, 
by virtue of the lutters of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
He was possibly the ‘Mr. Thomas Willis, 
minister, who was chaplain to the regiment 
of Col. Payne, part of the brigade under the 
command of Major-general Brown,’ In 16i6 
he was appointed minister of Twickenham in 
Middlesex, and was instituted on 8 Oct. In 
1651 he had his stipend increased by 1002, a 
year from tithes belonging to the dean and 
canons of Windsor. He was one of the com- 
missioners for the county of Middlesex and 
city of Westminster for the ejection of 
ignorant and scandalous ministers. In 
August 1660 the inhabitants of Twicken- 
ham petitioned parliament for his removal. 
In tha sone he is described as not having 
been of either university, but ‘bred in New 
England, and not ‘a lawfully ordained 
minister.’ In 1661 he was deprived of tha 
living, but afterwards conforming he was 
instituted to the rectory of Dunton in Buck- 
inghamshire on + Feb, 1663, holding it nm 
conjunction with the vicarage of Kingston- 
on-Thames, to which he was instituted on 
21 Aug, 1671. At this time he was chuplain- 
in-ordinary to the king, and had been created. 
D.D. in 1670. He died on 8 Oct, 1692, and 
was buried at Kingston, Surrey. 

Te was twice married. By hin first wife, 
Elizabeth, he had four sons and ons daughter; 
and by his second, Susanna, who survived 
him, tes sons and one daughter, Calamy 
says that he was & good scholar, like lia 
father, ‘a grave divine, a solid preacher, of a 
very good presence, and a man zealous for 
truth and order in the churches of Christ, of 
great holiness of life, of a public spirit and 
much feryour in his work, and great usaful~ 
ness in the county of Middlesex, 

He published: 1. ‘A Wan to Eng- 
land; or a Prophecy of Perilous Times,’ Lon- 
don, 1659. 2. ‘Help for the Poor, 1665. 
3. ‘The Excellency of Virtue disclosing 
itself in the Virtues of a Good Life,’ Lon- 
don, 1676, 4. ‘The Key of Knowledge,’ 
London, 1682. & ‘xt rmty God's Court; 
wherein the dignity and duty of Judges and 
Magistrates is shew'd,’ London, 1683, 


[Visitation of Warwickshire Sra Soe. Publ.), 
xii. 311; Wood's Athena, ed, Bliss, iff. 406, iv. 
698-9, Fasti, ed, Blisa, ii, 96, 826-7; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; Cobbett's Memorials 
of Twickenham, pp. 110, 124, 188-9; Lysons's 
Environs, iti. 291-2; Palmer’a Nonconformist’s 


Mary | Memorial, ii. 470; Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, 


iii, 843; Manning and Bray's Surrey, i. 304; 
Aubrey’s Antiquities of Surrsy, 1. 25; Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 7th Rep. p. 128; Lords’ Journals, vii. 
614, ix, 627; P.C, 0. 193, Fane.} B. PB. 
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WILLIS, THOMAS, LD. Ged a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
ilis and his} in 1666, on the invitation of the archbish 


physician, son of Thomas Wi 
Fie, Rachel Howell, was born at Great Bed- 
win, Wiltshire, on 27 Jan. 1620-1, and 
baptised on 14 Feb. following. His father, 
afarmer at ‘Church or Long Handborough,’ 
Oxfordshire, was, according to Wood, ‘a 
vetsiner of S. John's College, and afterwards 
steward to Sir Walter Smith of Bedwyn, 
retiring in his old age to North Hinksey, 
near Oxford, and Josing his life in the siege 
of Oxford in 1646. His mother was a 
native of Hinksey. The son was educated 
at the private school of Edward Sylvester 
in Oxford; ‘in 1686 he became a retainer 
to the family of Dr, Tho. Iles, canon of 
Christ Church’ (Woon); and on 3 March 
1686-7 he matriculated from Christ Church, 
graduating B.A. on 19 June 1639 and M..A. 
on 18 June 1642. He served the king in 
the university lesion, and studied medicine. 
On & Dec. 1616 he graduated M.B. Le 
began practice in a house opposite Merton 
College, where, throughout the rebellion, the 
offices of the church of England were regu- 
larly performed [see OweN, Jonn, 1616- 
1683}. He there wrote ‘Diatribe duce 
medico-philosophice,’one on ‘Fermentation,’ 
and the other on ‘Fevers; which, with his 
‘ Dissertatio Epistolaris de Urinis,’ were pub- 
lished at The Hogue in 1659. To this Ed- 
mund Mears [q. ee in 1665 in an 
‘Txamen’ which called forth a defence from 
Willis's friend, Dr. Richard Lower (1831- 
1691) [q. v.}, entitled ‘ Vindicatio Diatribe 
Willisii,’ In June 1660 Willis was appointed 
Sedleian professor of natural philosophy, and 
on 30 Oct. 1660 was created MD. 

He published in London in 166+ ‘ Cerebri 
Anatome Ree descriptio at usus,’ 
with a dedication to Gilbert Sheldon [g. v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury, and in the same 
volume‘ De ratione motus musculorum. Ie 
had dissected many brains of both men and 
animals, and worked with Dr. Richard Lower, 
Dr. Thomas Millington, and Sir Christopher 
‘Wren (qg. v.], and many of the admirable 
drawings in the book were the work of that 
great architect. It was the most exact ac- 
countof the nervous system which had then 
appeared, and in chapter viii. the anatomical 
relations of the main cerebral arteries were 
for the first time accurately set forth, whence 
the onestomosis at the base of the brain 
between the branches of the vertebral and 
internal carotid arteries is to this day known 
as the circle of Willis. He was concerned 
in the meetings at Oxford which in part led 
to the formation of the Royal Society, and 
became a fellow after the society was esta- 
blighed, In December 1664 he was elected 


of Centerbury, come up to London and took 
a house in St. Martin’s Lane, near the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He soon at. 
tained a large practice. Bishop Burnet states 
that when consulted about a son of James IT 
then Duke of York, he expressed his dig. 
gnosis in the words ‘mala stamina vite,’ 
which gave such offence that he was never 
called for afterwards. His resolute attach. 
ment to the church of England was perhaps 
a stronger reason that he was not favoured 
at court. He endowed a priest to read 
prayers at early morning and late evening at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for the benefit of 
working people who could not attend at the 
usual hours. In 1667 he published at Ox- 
ford ‘ Pathologic cerebri et nervosi generia 
specimen,’ o ireatise containing many valu. 
able reports of cases of nervous disease 
observed by himeelf; and in 1670, in Lon- 
don, ‘Affectionum que dicuntur hysterice 
et Bypoohondeaes pathologia spasmodica, 
which discusses the treatment of hystarical 
affections at great length, and also contains 
a few well-described cases, In the same 
volume are separate essays ‘De sanguinis 
ascensione’ and ‘De motu musculari.’ Is 
published at Oxford in 1672 ‘ De anima bru- 
torum,’ and in 1674 ‘ Pharmaceutice ratio- 
nalis’ He was the last English physician 
to oe with approval the practice of John 
of Gaddesden [q. i 
The ancients and all physicians up to the 
timo of Willis included oll disenses in which 
the quantity of urine was incrensed, under 
the term ‘ diabetes, and Willis in this last 
book was the first to notice that cases of 
wasting disease in which this symptom was 
associated with sweetness of the urine 
formed a distinct group, and thus may 
justly be regarded as the discoverer of dia- 
etes mellitus. His views as to the effects 
of sugar on the body were attacked by Fre- 
derick Slave [q.v.] in his ‘ Vindication of 
Sugars against the Charge of Dr. Willis, 
London, 1716, 8vo. ‘Willis died of pneu- 
monia at his house in St, Martin’s Lane, 
London, on 11 Nov. 1675, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 18th, an honour 
which he well deserved on account of his 
anatomy of the brain and his discovery of 
saccharine diabetes. The funeral charges 
came to 4701, 4s, 4d., which his grandson 
Browne Willis complains did not include a 
ae His portrait was drawn by 
ertue and engraved by Knapton. Thereis 
another engraying by Loggan. 
Willis married, first, at St. Michael's, 
Oxford, qn 7 April 1657, Mary, daughter of 


Willis 
Dr. Samuel Fell (4. y.] and sister of Dr. 
John Fell [q.v.]; she died on 81 Oct. 1670, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
3 Nov. A son Richard died on 2 May 
1667, and was buried in Merton College 
Chapel. The only surviving son, Thomas 
Willis (1658-1699), was father of Browne 
Willis (q.v.], the great antiquary, whose ac- 
count of his grandfather's life and charities, 
in a letter to White Kennett, is printed in 
Wood's ‘ Athenee,’ ed. Bliss (iii. 1048-50). 
Willis married, secondly, on 1 Supt, 1672, 
at Westminster Abbey, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Matthew Nicholas, dean of St. 
Paul's se Nicnotas, 81x Enwanp, ad fo 
and widow of Sir William Calley of Bur- 
derop Park, Wiltshire. After Willis’s death 
shemarried, as her third husband, Sir Thomas 
Mompesson (d. 1701) of Bathampton, Wilt- 
shire, whom also she survived, dying in her 
seventy-fifth year on 29 Noy. 1709, and being 
buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

A collected edition of Willis's works, en- 
titled ‘T. W. Opera omnia cum. . . multis 
figuris reneis,’ appeared at Geneva in 1080 
(2 tom, 4to); an improved edition was pub- 
lished by Gerard Blasius in six parts at 
Amsterdam (1682, 4to), An English ver- 
sion, entitled ‘The remaining Medical W orks 
of... TT. W... ., was published in Lon- 
don in 1681, folio, several of the treatises 
being translated by Samuel Pordage [q. v.] 

(Works; Munk's Coll. of Phys. i. 388; post- 
seript to Pharmaceutica Rationalis, 1679, pt. ii.; 
Barnct's History of his own Time, London, 1724, 
p. 228; Wood's Athenee Oxon. iii, 1048; Fos- 
ter's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Burrows's Parl. 
Visit, (Camden Soc.); Choster’s Rep. West, 
Abbey, passim.} *y, M 


WILLIS, TIMOTITY (7. 1616), writer 
on alchemy, was the son of Richard Willis, 
leather-seller of London. He was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors’ school on 22 April 
1576, and thence was elected to ao fel- 
lowship at St, John’s College, Oxford, in 
1578, He matriculated on 17 Nov. 1681, 
hut was ejected from his fellowship the fol- 
lowing year ‘for certain misdemeanours.’ 
He proceeded B,A. from Gloucester Hall on 
10 July 1682,and was afterwards readmitted 
to St. John’s at the request of William Cor- 
dell, and by favour of Queen Elizabeth made 
‘doctor bullatus,’ and sent on an embassy 
to Muscovy. He published: 1. ‘ Proposi- 
tiones Tentationum, sive Propredeumata de 
Vitiis et Foecunditate compositorum natura- 
lium,’ London, 1615. 2. ‘The Search of 
Causes; containing a Theosophicall Investi- 
gation of the Poasibilitie of Transmutatorie 
Alchemie,’ London, 1616. On the title- 
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page of the latter work he describes himself 
as ‘ Apprentise in Phisicke.’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood's 
Fasti, ed, Bliss, vol. i. cols, 220-1; Reg. of Univ. 
of Oxford (Oxford Tist. Soc.), mz. ii, 44, iii, 1063 
Robingon’s Reg, of Merchant Taylors’ School, i. 
24, B. P, 


WILLISEL, THOMAS (d. 1075 °), natu- 
ralist, was a native of Northamptonshire, 
according to Aubrey, or, according to Ray, 
of Lancashire. He served as a foot-soldier 
under Cromwell, ‘Lying at St. James's (a 
garrison then I thinke), he happened,’ writes 
Aubrey, ‘to go along with some simplers. 
He liked it so well that he desired to goe 
with them as often as they went, and tooke 
such a fancy to it that in a short time he 
became a good botanist. He was a lust 
fellow, and had an admirable sight, which is 
of great use for a angle was as hardy as 
ahighlander ; all his cloathes on his back not 
worth ten grontes, an excellent marksman, 
and would maintain himselfe with his dog 
and his gun, and his fishing-line, The 
botanists of London did much encourage 
him, and employed him all over England, 
Scotland, and good part of Ireland, if not all ; 
where he made brave discoveries, for which 
his name will ever beremembered in herballa, 
If he saw a strange fowle or bird, or a fish, 
he would have it and case it,’ ( AUBRuY, Na- 
tural History of Wiltshire, ed. Britton, p. 
48). Ile was employed by Merret for five 
summers to make collections for his ‘ Pinax’ 
[see Murrecr, Curisroruer]. Weld re- 
cords that in October 1669 Willisel, who 
had been engaged by the society to collect 
zoological and botanical specimens in Eng- 
land and Scotland, returned to London with 
a large collection of rare Scottish birds and 
fishes and driad plants (History of the Royal 
Society, i, 224), He also prints the sealed 
commission given by the society to Willisel. 
Evelyn, who was present at the meeting of 
the Royal Society in October 1669, writes: 
‘Our Tnglish itinerant presented an account 
of his autumnal peregrinations about Eng- 
land, for which we hired him’ (Diary, vol. 1.) 
In his ‘ Catalogus Plantarum Anglim,’ pub- 
lished in 1670, Ray styles Willisel ‘a person 
employed by the Royal Society in the search 
of natural rarities, both auimals, plants, and 
minerals; the fittest man for such a purpose 
that I know in England, both for his skill 
and industry.’ In 1671 the great naturalist 
took Willisel with him on a tour throngh 
the northern counties (Afemorials of Ray, 
ed. Lankester, p. 28). er says: | t 
believe he was once sent into Ireland by Dr. 
Sherard, . . . The emolument arising from 
these employments was probably among the 
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principal means of his subsistence’ (Sketches 
of the Progress of Botany, i. 849), As Aubrey 
records that ‘all the profession he had was 
to make pegges for shoes’ (Joc. cié.), this 
last supposition of Pulteney’s is highly pro- 
bable. “Aubrey is our authority for all else 
we know of Willisel. * When,’ he says, ‘ye 
Lord John Vaughan, now Earle of Carbery 
[see under Vavensn, Richarp, second Harb 
or Cagsrry], was made governour of Ja- 
maica [in 1674}, I did recommend him to 
his excellency, who made him his gardiner 
there. He dyed within a yeare after his 
nine there, but had made a fine collection 


of 

Carber hath by him; and had he lived he 
would have given the world an account of 
the planta, animals, and fishes of that island. 
He could write a hand indifferent legible, 
and had made himself master of all the 
Latine names: he pourtrayed but un- 
towardly ' (Jor. cit.) Some plant; collected 
by Willisel are preserved in Sir Tans 
Sloane's herbarium. 


[Authorities above cited.) @. 3. B, 


WILLISON, GEORGE (1741-1797), 
ortrait-painter, born in 1741, was a son of 
Javid Willison, an Edinburgh printer and 
publisher, and a pee of John Willison 
fs y.] In 1766 he was awarded a prize for 
a drawing of flowers by the Edinburgh So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Arts and 
Sciences, and in the two following years his 
name again figures in the prize-list. After 
this his uncle, George Dempster [q.v.] of 
Dunnichen, sent him to Rome to continue 
his studies, ond on his return he settled in 
London, where, between 1767 and 1777, he 
exhibited some six-and-twenty portraits at 
the Royal Academy. But meeting with 
little encouragement, he went to India and 
painted many portraits, including those of 
some native princes, one of whieh (that of 
the nabob of oy is now at Hampton 
Court. He possessed a certain knowledge of 
medicine, and cured a wealthy person of a 
dangerous wound of long standing, in grati- 
tude for which he had some time afterwards 
a considerable fortune bequeathed to him. 
Then he returned to Edinburgh, where he 
continued to paint, and where he died in 
April 1797. His pictures are pleasant in 
colour and rather graceful in arrangement, 
hia characterisation fair, his handling easy if 
somewhat thin. A number of his portraits 
were engraved by Valentine Green and 
James Watson. 

A medallion portrait of Willison (dated 
179?) by Guillame is in the Scottish Portrait 
Gallery, 
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[Scots Magazine, 1755-8; Millar's Eminent 
Burgesses of Dundes, 1887; Cat, Scottish Na. 
tional Portrait Gallery; Ernest Law's Hampton 
Court; Redgrave’s, Bryan’s, and Graves’s Dic. 
tionaries.] IL, 6, 

WILLISON, JOHN (1680-1750), Scot. 
tish divine, was born in 1680 at or near 
Stirling, where his family hed been long 
settled and possessed considerable property, 
He was the eldest son of James Willison 
Mill of Oraigforth and Bethia Gourlay, his 
spouse, He entered the university of Glasgow 
in 1605, and, though sometimes styled M.A, 
his name does not appear in the list of 
uates. He was licensed by the presbyte: 
of Stirling in 1701, appointed to the parish of 
Brechin by the united presbytery of Brechin 
and Arbroath in 1708, and ordained in De- 
cember of that year. Many of his parishioners 
were Jacobites and episcopalians, ond he 
encountered much ppposiicn from them, In 
1705 he reported to the presbytery that the 
former episcopal minister had retaken pos- 
session of the pulpit for the afternoon ser- 
vice on Sundays, that the magistrates refused 
to render him any assistance, andthat he was 
told that he would be rabbled if he tried to 
oust the intruder. In 1712 he published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Queries to the Scots Inno- 
vators in Divine Service, and particularly to 
the Liturgical Party in the Shire of Angus, 
By aLover of the Church of Scotland;’ and in 
1714 ‘A Letter from a Parochial Bishop toa 
Prelatical Gentleman concerning the Govern- 
ment of the Church.” In 1716 Willison was 
translated from Brechin to the South church, 
Dundee. In 1719 hepublishedan § Apology 
for the Church of Scotland against the Ac- 
cusations of Prelatists and Jacobites,’ and in 
1721 o letter to an English MP. on the 
bondage in which the Scottish people were 
kept from the remains of the feudal system. 
In 1726 he preached before the general 
assembly, and from about this time he tool 
& prominent place among the leaders of the 
populer party in the church. In his own 

rasbytery he strenuously opposed John Glas 
fg, vf miata of Tealing, who founded the 
assites,’ otherwise called Sandemanians, 
nd in 1729 Willison published o treatise 
oe his tenets entitled ‘A Defence of 

e National Church, and particularly of the 
National Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, against the Cavils of Independents,’ 

During the controversy which ended in 
the stag of Ebenezer Erskine [q.v.]end 
his followers, Willison exerted himself to the 
utmost to prevent a schism, At the synod 
of Angus in 1788 he preached a sermon 
a -conciliatory measures, which was 
published under the title ‘the Church's 
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Danger;’ and after the seceders had formed a 
sbytery of their own, it was throagh the 
influence of Willison and his friends that 
the assembly of 1734 rescinded the acts 
which had given them offence, and authorised 
the synod of Stirling to restore them to their 
former status. This assembly also sont 
Willison and two others to London to en- 
deavour to procure the repeal of the act of 
1712 which restored the right of patronage 
to the former patrons. For five years more 
the assembly persevered in its efforts to re- 
claim the seceders, and when at length it 
resolved to libel them, Willison with others 
dissented. As the seceders now declined 
the authority of the church and declared 
that its judicatories were ‘not lawful nor 
right constitute courts of Obrist,’ the as- 
sembly found that they deserved deposition ; 
Dut, on the earnest solicitation of Willison 
and his friends, the execution of the sentence 
was postponed for a year to give them a 
further opportunity of returning from their 
‘divisive’ courses, They still stood out, how- 
ever, and it is said that ‘the failure of 
‘Willison’s efforts to prevent a schism so 
overwhelmed him with grief that he did not 
take an active share in church courts after 
that time.’ In 1742 Willison visited Cam- 
‘buslang to see for himself the nature of the 
calebrated religious revival there which is 
associated with the name of Whitefield, and 
on his return tae he preached a sermon 
at Kilsyth which was followed by a like 
movement in that parish. In 1744 he pub- 
lished. ‘ A Fair and Impartial fears (to 
which several ministers and elders adhered) 
against the defectionsof the national church, 
the lamentable schism begun and carried on 
by the saceders, the adoption of liturgical 
forms and popish practices by Scottish 
episcopalians, and other innovations. In 
1745 he published ‘Popery another Gospel,’ 
which he dedicated to the Duke of Oumber- 
land, During the rising of 1746 highlanders 
belonging to Prince Charles’s army twice 
entered hia church and threatened to shoot 
him if he prayed for King George, so that 
he was obliged for a time to close the church 
and to officiata in private houses. Besides 
his controversial works, Willison published 
numerous treatises on devotional and practi- 
eal religion, many of which were translated 
into Gaelic and were great favourites with 
the Scottish people, Willison was one of 
the most eminent evangelical clergymen of 
his time. He was remarkable for his com- 
bination of personal piety with pul spirit, 
and, though frequently engaged in contro-~ 
eray, ‘ there was no asperity in what he said 

r wrote. Faithful in every department of 
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duty, ha was specially noted for his diligence 
in catechiaing the gous and in visiting the 
sick. He died on 8 May 1760 in the saven- 
tieth year of hia age, and was buried in the 
South church, Dundee. On 11 Nov. 1714 
he married Margaret, daughter of William 
Arrot, minister of Montrose, and had Andrew, 
a physician in Dundee; a daughter, who 
became the wife of W. Bell, minister of Ar- 
broath, and other children. George Willi- 
eon fa) was his grandson. 

illison’s principal works, besides those 
mentioned above, are: 1. ‘The Sanctifica~ 
tion of the Lord’s Day,'1718. 2. ‘A Sacra- 
mental Directory, 1716. 3, ‘Sermons before 
and after the Lord’s Supper’ 1722, 4. ‘The 
Mother's Catechism: on Example of Plain 
Catechising on the Shorter Catechism,’ 1781. 
5. ‘The Young Communicant’s Catechism,’ 
1784, 6. ‘The Afflicted Man’s Companion,’ 
1787. 7. ‘The Balmof Gilead,’ 1742, 8, ‘Sa- 
cramental Meditations and Advicea, 1747, 
9. ‘Gospel Hymns,’ 1791. Most of them 
have been often republished, and there have 
been several collected editions of his practical 
works, 

{Lite by Dr, Metherington prefixed to edition 
of Works, 1844; Life prefixed to his Collected 
Works, Aberdeen, 1817, and to edition of the 
Afflicted Man's Companion; Chambere's Biogr. 
Dict. vol.iv.; Morren’s Annals of Gen, Assembly, 
1789-52; Wodrow’s Letters, vol. iii.; Scott's 
Fasti, m. fi. 692, 818; RobeonRovivals; Black's 
Bravhin; information from Willigon’s deacen- 
danta and from Mr. W. B. Cook, sine) 





WILLMORE, JAMES TIBBITIS 
(1800-1843), line engraver, was born in 
1800 at Erdington, near Handsworth, where 
his father, James Willmore, was a mannfac~ 
turer of silver articles, He was appren- 
ticed at Birmingham to William Radolyffe 
[g. v.], and, marrying at the age of twenty- 
two, came to London, where he worked for 
three years as assistant to Oharles Heath 
(1785-1848) fa. y.] The earliest important 
‘workson which he was engaged were Turner's 
‘Wugland and Weles,’ 1827-88, and Brocke- 
don’s ‘ Passes of the Alps,’ 1828-9; and his 
first 1 plate was axecuted from Hasi- 
lake's picture of ' yrs Dream,’ 1884, 
‘Willmore was extramely successful in trans= 
lating the work of Turner, who greatly ap- 
preciated his abilities, and his plates from 
that artist's ‘Mercury and Argus,’ ‘ Ancient 
Italy,’ ‘The Golden Bough,’ ‘ Oberweael,’ 
The Old Temoraire,’ ‘ Venice’ (engraved for 
the Art Union, 1858), and ‘Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage’ (Art nion, 1861), are among 
the finest examples of modern landscape 
work. Some of these he re-engraved one 
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smaller scala for the ‘Art Journal.’ The 
‘Mercury and Argus’ was a joint epson 
tion on the part of Turner and Willmore. 
His other large works include ‘Ruins of 
Carthage,’ after W. Linton (for Finden’s 
‘Gallery of British Art’); ‘Crossing the 
Bridge,’ after 1, Landseer, 1847; ‘ High- 
land Ferry,’ after J. Thompson, 1848 ; ‘ Villa 
of Lucullus,’ after Leitch (Art Union, 1851); 
‘Wind against Tide,’ after C. Stanfield; 
‘Harvest in the Highlands,’ after Landseer 
andCalleott (Art Union, 1856); and ‘ Nearest 
‘Way in Summer Time,’ after Creswick and 
Anadell, 1860. Willmore’s small book illus- 
trations are alsn very numerous and beauti- 
ful, In 1848 he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a proof of his ‘ Ancient Italy,’ 
and was then elected an associate engraver. 
Throughout his life he was one of the most 
uctive members of the Artists’ Annuity 
ond Benevolent funds, Willmore died on 
12 March 1863, and was buried in the High- 
yate cemetery. 

Arraun Wuo.orn (1814-1888), born 
at Birmingham on 6 June 1814, was o bro- 
ther of James Tibbitts Willmore, by whom 
he was trained. Ife became an able line 
engraver, excelling chiefly in landscape 
work. He was extensively employed on 
book illustrations, and also executed many 
aay for the ‘Art Journal’ from pictures 

y Collins, Cooke, Creswick, Rubens, Stan- 
field, Turner, Van Dyck, and others, Tis 
most important work was ‘The Iteturn of 
the Lifeboat,’ after E. Duncan, engraved for 
the Art Union, 1878, Willmore frequently 
exhibited at the Royal Academy between 
1858 and 1885. He died on 3 Nov. 1888, 

[Art Journal, 1863; Redgrave's Dict. of Ar- 
tists; Graves's Dict. of Artists, 1760-1893; 
Brysn’s Dict. of Painters and Engravers, ed. 
Armstrong.] ¥. M. O'D. 


WILLMOTT, ROBERT ARIS (1809- 
1863), author—he invariably dropped his 
second Christian name of Eldridge—was son 
of n solicitor who married about 1803 Mary 
Ann (d. 1861), the only child of the Rev. 
John Oleeve of Ringwood, Hampshire, and 
a few y cars later moved to Bradford in Wilt- 
shire, where Robert was born on 30 Jan, 1809. 
The father, of a somewhat impracticable dis- 
position, went to London, and afterwards be- 
came involved in pecuniary trouble. In 
October 1819 the boy was admitted at Mer 
chant Taylors’ school. He was entered at 
Harrow school in January or February 
1825. There in March 1828 he brought out 
the first number of the ‘Tarrovian,’ which 
ran tosix numbers. Attheclose of 1828 he 
became tutor to Thomas Green, and remained 
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so for about two years. Already in 1829-99 
he was contributing to the ‘Church of Eng- 
Jand Quarterly Review,’ ‘ Fraser's Magazine; 
the ‘London Magazine,’ and the ‘ Asiatic 
Journal.’ Ife was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1832, but his matriculation 
was deferred until 17 Feb. 1884. While at 
Cambridge he earned his living by his pen, 
Ife graduated B.A on 26 May 1841, 

Willmott, on ae Sunday 1842, was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Blomfield to the 
curacy of St. James, Ratcliffe, and he was 
ordained priest on 11 June 1848, After 
serious illness he took leave of St. Jamas’s 
on 2 June 1844, his farewell sermon being 
printed. For three months he was stationed 
at Chelsea Iospital, and in June 1845 becamo 
curate to the Nev. T. W. Allies at Launton, 
Oxfordshire, The church of St. Catherine, 
Bearwood, which had heen erected through 
the munificence of John Walter (1776-1817) 
( v.], was consecrated on 28 April 1846, and 

Yillmott was appointed by him as its frat 
incumbent. For many years he received 
much practical kindness from Walter and 
his successor in the property; but about 1861 
differences arose with the patron, and Will- 
mott resigned the benefice in May 1862 on 
a pension of 100/. per annum. His publica- 
tions included funeral sermons for John 
Walter (d,1847)and for Mrs. Emily Frances 
‘Walter (d. 1858). 

‘Willmott retired to Nettlebed in Oxford- 
shire, and began writing for the ‘ Church- 
man’s Family Magazine’ He was engaged 
in the preparation of threa new books, in- 
eluding on edition of the works of Cowley 
when he was incapacitated by an attack o 
paralysis. Ile died at Nettlebed on 27 May 
1868. Iewas buried, with his mother and 
sister (Mary Cleeve Willmott, who died at 
Tichmond on 9 May 1854, aged 47), in the 
churchyard of Bearwood. 

Willmott’s literary work showed wide 
reading and o pleasing imagination, and 
he was an admirable preacher, Ilis most 
popular productions were: 1. A Journal of 
Summer-time in the Country,’ 1849; illus- 
trated ed. 1858 ; 4th ad., with memoir by his 
sister, 1864, 9. ‘Pleasures, Objecta, and 
Advantages of Literature,’ 1861; bth ed, 
1860; by 1858 five editions of it had ap- 
peared in German. Ilis other works in- 
eluded: 38, ‘Lives of Sacred Posts,’ 1834; 
2nd ser. 1838. 4, ‘Conversations at Cam- 
bridge’ (anon.), 1886. 5. ‘Letters of Eminent 
Persons, selected and illustrated,’ 1889, 6. 
‘Parlour Table Book: Extracts from various 
Authors,’ 1840, dedicated to his old friend, 
James Montgomery. 7. ‘ Pictures of Chris- 
tian Life” 1841. 8. ‘Poemas/ 1841; Indedy 
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touch altered and enlarged, 1818. 9. ‘Life 
of Jeremy Taylor, 1847; 2nd ed. 1848 (ef. 
PHIttips, Essays from the Times, 2nd ser., 
p. 108-17). 10, ‘Precious Stones from 
Prose Writers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth. 
and Bighteenth Centuries,’ 1860. 11. ‘ Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ 1857, an interest- 
ing collection; the original edition is finely 
illustrated by engravings by the brothers 
Dalziel, after Foster, Gilbert, Tenniel, Mil- 
lais, and other artists. 12. ‘English Sacred 
Poetry,’ 1862; 2nd ed, 1883. Aas 

Willmott edited for Routledge’s ‘ British 
Poets’ the poems of Gray, Parnell (cf. Notes 
and. Queries, 2nd ser, x. 141-2), Collins, 
Greon, and Warton (1854 and 1888), the 
works of George Herbert in prose and verse 
(1854; Herhert’s poems, with Willmott’s 
memoir and notes, were also published at 
Boston, U.S., in 1855), the poems of Aken- 
side and Dyer (1865), Cowper (1855), Burns 
(1856; reissued in 1866), Percy's ‘ Reliques’ 
(1857; also published with a slightly altered 
title-page), ond Frairfax’s translation of 
Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered’ (1858). Ife 
edited selections from the poetry of Words- 
worth (1859) and James Montgomery (1859), 
and the pooma of Goldsmith (1860). His 
‘Dream of the Posts at Cambridge, from 
Spenser to Gray,’ is inserted in J. J. Smith’s 
‘Cambridge Portfolio’ (i. 47-53), and he 
contributed notes to Teagele * Anecdotes of 
the English Language’ (1844 ed.) 

An engraved frontispiece of Willmott, by 
IL. B. Hall, is in Christmas’s ‘ Preachers and 
Preaching’ (1858). 

[Gont, Mag, 1861 ii, 338, 1863 ii, 241-2; 
Welch's Harrow School Reg. p. 71; Kettle's 
Memoirs of C, Boner, 1871, i, 109; iuform ition 
from Mr. W. Aldis Wright of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and from the Rey. 0. A. Whittnck 
of Bearwood.} W. PLC. 


WILLOBIE, HENRY (1574?-1506 ?), 
eponymous hero of ‘ Willobies Avisa.’ [See 
ILLOUGHBY, | 


WILLOOK or WILLOCKS, JOHN (a. 
1685), Scottish reformer, was a native of 
Ayrshire, but nothing is known of his 
parentage. He was educated at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and for some time was 
a friar in Ayr, according to Archbishop 
Spotiswood of the Franciscan, but according 
to Bishop Leslie of the Dominican order. 
Becoming, however, a convert to the doc- 
trines of the carly reformers, he some time 
before 1641 relinquished the monastic habit 
and went to London, where he became 

reacher at St. Catherine's Church, and cha; 
ain to the Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Grey, On the accession of Mary he in 
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1553 resigned his charge, and, retiring to 


the continent, commenced to practise as a 
physician at Emden in Friesland. In 1558, 
and again in 1556, he was sent to Scotland 
on @ commission to the queen regent from 
the Duchess of Friesland; but according to 
Knox his principal purpose in visiting Scot- 
land was ‘to assaye what God wald wirk 
to him in his native country’ ( Works, i. 245). 
While there he was present at the supper 
in the house of John Erskine (1508-1591) 
(q- v-], laird of Dun, when a tinal resolution 
was come to by the leading reformers against 
attendance at the mass (td. p. 247). After 
returning to Friesland in 1557, he finally 
settled in Scotlend in 1358, when, although 
‘he contracted.a dangerous sickness,’ he held 
mectings with soveral of the nobility, barons, 
and gentlemen, ‘teaching and exhorting from 
his bed ’ (#4, p. 256); and, according to Knox, 
it was the encouragement and exhortations 
of Willock in Dundee and Edinburgh that 
made ‘the brethren’ begin ‘ to deliberate on 
some public reformation,’ and resolve to send 
to the queen regent an ‘oration and peti- 
tion’ on the subject (76. p. 301). 

Afterwards Willock went to Ayr, where, 
under the protection of the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, he preached regularly in St. John’s 
Church. On 2 Feb. 1558-0 he was indicted 
for heresy before the queen regent and her 
council, and for failing to appear and con- 
sae preach at Ayr he was outlawed 
on 10 May following, In March 1559 a dis- 
putation was proposed between him and 
Quentin Kennedy, abbot of Crossraguel, at 
Ayr, but as they failed to agree on the 
method of interpreting scripture it did not 
take place (see correspondence between them 
in appendix to Krrru’s JZist. of Scotland, 
App. pp. 103-9, and in the Wodrow Mi- 
cellany). The sentence of outlawry of him 
and others was passed, notwithstanding the 
assembly of a large body of armed reformers 
at Perth, to whom a promise had been made 
that Willock and his friends would not be 
further molested ; but the outlawry could not 
be rendered effective. “Willock had come to 
Porth in company with the Earl of Glencairn, 
and while there he and Knox hod an inter- 
view with Argyll and Lord James Stewart 
(afterwards Earl of Moray), from whom they 
received an assurance that should the queen 
regent depart from her agreement oe would 
‘with their whole powers’ ossist and concur 
‘with their brethren in all time to come’ 
(Knox, i. 342), 

After the destruction of the monasteries 
at Perth, which followed the breach of 
agreement by the ot regent, Willock 
and Knox towards the close of June 1659 
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entered Edinburgh along with the lords of 
thecongregation. Shortly afterwards Knox 
was elected minister of St. Giles; but after 
@ truce had been completed with the queen 
regent it was deamiad advisable that Knox 
should for a while retire from Edinburgh, 
Willock acting as his substitute in St. Giles. 
During Knox’s absence strenuous efforts 
were made by the queen regent to have the 
old form of worship re-established, but Wil- 
lock firmly resisted her attempts; and in 
August he administered the Lord's supper for 
the first time in Edinburgh after the re- 
formed. manner. 

After the queen regent had broken the 
treaty and begun to fortify Leith a conven- 
tion of the nobility, barons, and burghers 
was on 21 Oct. held in the Tolbooth to tale 
into consideration her conduct, and Willock, 
on being asked his judgment, gave it as his 
opinion that she ‘ might justly be deprived 
of the government,’ in which, with certain 
provisos, he was seconded by Knox (2b. pp. 
449-8). The result was that her authority 
‘was suspended, and a council appointed to 
manage the affairs of the kingdom until a 
meeting of parliament, Willock being one of 
the four ministers chosen to assist in the 
deliberations of the council. Not long after- 
wards Willock left for England, but he re- 
turned with the English army in April 1560, 
and at the request of tha reformed nobility 
the queen regent had an interview with him 
on her deathbed in June following, when, 
according to Kuox, he did plainly show her 
a8 well the virtue and strength of the death 
of Jeaus Christ as the vanity and abomina- 
tion of that idol the mass (2. ii. 71). By 
the committee of parliament he was in July 
1560 named superintendent of the west, to 
which he was admitted at Glasgow in July 
1561. He-was also in July 1560 named ono 
of a commission ae by the lords of 
the congregation to draw up the first book 
of discipline. 

As a Scottish reformer Willock stands 
next to Knox in initiative and in influence; 
hut it is possible that the rigid severity of 
Knox became distasteful to him, and, appa- 
rently deeming the Snares atmosphere of 
England more congenial, be about 1562—in 
which year he was, however, in June and 
December moderator of the general assembly 
—became rector of Loughborough in Laices- 
tershire, to which he was Eee by his 
old friend the Duke of Suffolk. Noeverthe- 
leas, by continuing for several years to hold 
the office of superintendent of the west, he 
retained his connection with the Scottish 
church, and he was elected moderator of the 
general assembly on 25 June 1564, 25 June 
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1565, and 1 July 1668. While he was in 
Scotland in 1565 the queen made endeavours 
to have him sent tothe castle of Dumbar- 
ton, but he made his escape (Cal. State 
Papers, For. 1564-5, No. 1510). In January 
1567-8 the general assombly of the kirk 
sent him through Knox 2 letter praying him 
to return to his old charge in Seotland 
(Knox, Works, vi. 445-6); but although he 
did visit Scotland and officiated as moderator 
of the assembly, he again retuned to his 
charge in England. According to Sir James 
Melville, the Earl of Morton made use of 
Willock to reveal to Elizabeth, through the 
Earls of Huntingdon and Leicester, the deal- 
ings of the Duke of Norfolk with the regent 
Moray, for an arrangement by which the 
duke would marry the queen of Scots (Afe- 
moirs, p. 218). 

Willock died in his rectory at Lough- 
borough on 4 Dec. 1585, and was buried the 
next day, being Sunday; his wife Catherine 
survived him fourteen years, and was buried 
at Loughborough on 10 Oct.14599 (FLaorcusr, 
Parish Registers of Loughborough). Though 
Demater ascribes to him ‘Impia quedam,’ 
it does not appear that he lett any works, 
Chalmers, in his ‘Life of Ruddiman,’ seeks 
to identify Willock with one ‘John Wil- 
lokis, descended of Scottish pragenitors,'who 
on 27 April 1590 is referred to in a state 

per as being in prison in Leicester, after 

aving been convicted by a jury of robbery, 
The aires of Chalmers, sufficiently im- 
probable in itself, is of course disposed of b 
the entry of the rector’s death in the paris 
register, but there is just a possibility that 
the robber may have been the rector's son. 

[Wodrow’s Biographical Collections (Maitlund 
Club), i. 99, 448 aq.; Histories by Knox, Keith, 
and Calderwood; Cal, State Papers, For. 1561- 
1462, and 1664-6; Cal. Stato Papers, Seottizh, 
1647-1663 ; Wodrow Miscellany, vol. i ; Mait- 
land Miscellany, vol. iii, ; Sir James Melville's 
Memoirs in the Bannatyne Olub; Chalmore's 
Life of Ruddiman; Nichols’s Leicestershire; 
Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles, Scoticanr, : ee 
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‘WILLOUGHBY pz BROKE, third 
Ta [See Vurney, Rrowanp, 1621- 


WILLOUGHBY vu ERESBY, Banzon. 
[See Brarie, Porrentn, 1656-1601.] 


‘WILLOUGHBY, FRANCIS, fifth Baron 
Wittovensy or Parnam (1618 P1668), 
son of William, third baron Willoughby of 
Parham, by Frances, daughter of John Man- 
ners, fourth earl of Rutland, was horn about 
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1618. His great-preat-grandfather, Sir Wil- 
liam Willoughby of Parham, was nephew 
of William Willoughby, ninth baron Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, whose daughter Katha- 
rine, ducheasof Suffolk, married as her second 
husband Richard Bertie, and was mother of 
Peregrine Bertie, cleventh baron Willoughby 
de Ereshy [q.v.] Sir William was created 
first baron Willoughby of Parham in Suffolk 
on 20 Feb. 1546-7, and died in August 1574. 
His son Charles, second baron, is frequently 
confused (e.g.in indexes to Cal, State Papers, 
Dom., Cal. Hatfield MSS. and Leycester 
Correspondence) with his cousin, Peregrine 
Bertie; he was grandfather of William, third 
baron Willoughby of Perham, who died on 
28 Aug. 1617,and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Henry. Henry died about 1618, when 
little more than five years old, and the title 
passed to his younger brother, Francis (Cox- 
Lins, Peeerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 618). 
In 1686 Francis Willoughby complained of 
artiality in the levying of ship-money in 
Timoolus ire; in 1689 he answered with a 
great lack of zeal tho king's summons toserve 
ainst the Scots; in the summer of 1640 
his name was attached to some copies of 
the petition of the twelve peers to the king 
which led to the calling of the Long patlia- 
ment, Though not at all conspicuous ome 
the apposition, itis evident he was disatfecte 
to the government (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1636-7, 1688-9 p. 435, 1640 p. 641). When 
the breach between the king and the parlia- 
ment widened, Willoughby was appointed by 
the latter lord-lieutenant of the district of 
Lindsey in Lincolnshire, and, in defiance of 
theking's direct orders,put into execution the 
militia ordinance (Lords' Journals, iv. 587, 
y. 116, 127, 155). He was given command 
of a regiment of horse under the Earl of 
Essex, but arrived too late to take part in 
the battle of Edgehill (Psacoox, Army Lists, 
B 48; Warrerocet, Memorials, i.187). On 
9 Jon. 1643 he was made, by a special ordi- 
nance, lord-lioutenant and commander-in- 
chief in Lincolnshire (IIusnanp, Ordinances, 
1648, p. ot On 16 July 16-45 he surprised 
Gainsborough and took prisoner the Earl of 
Kingston, but wasimmediately besiegod there 
by the royalists. Cromwell and Sir John 
Meldrum ‘[q. v.] defeated the besicgers 
(28 July) and threw some powder into the 
town, but Willoughby was obliged to sur- 
render on 30 Jul ns Aulicua, 
27 July-8 Aug. 1648 3; Life of Col. Hutchin- 
son, i, 217, 228; CaRtyin, Cromwell, letters 
tii, xiv.) A few days later he was forced 
to abandon Lincoln also, and to retire to 
Boston, which he expected to be unable to 
hold, ‘Without we ba masters of the field,’ 
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he wrote to Cromwell, ‘we shall be pulled 
out by the ears one after another’ (cf. Zrans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, 1899, 
p.58). Lincolnshire was added to the eastern 
association on 20 Sept. 1643, and recovered 
by Manchester's victory at Winceby on 11 Oct, 

illoughby joined Manchester just bafnora 
the battle, and captured Bolingbroke Castlein 
Lincolnshire on 14 Nov. 1648 (VicaRs, God's 
Ark, pp. 44, 67). In Maich 1644 he took 
part in Sir John Meldrum’s abortive attempt 
to capture Newark, and the ill success of the 
a was freely attributed to the refusal of 
‘Willoughby’s men to obey Meldrum (4 
Brief Relation of the Siege of Newark, 
1643, 4to). 

‘Willoughby’s military career closed in a 
series of quarrels. On 22 Jon. 1644 Cromwell 
complained to the House of Commons of the 
license which Willoughby tolerated among 
his troops (SanvorD, Studies and Illustra- 
tions of the Great Rebellion, p. 580; Aer- 
curius Aulicus,2 April 1644), Angry at this, 
and at his supersession by Manchester, Wil- 
loughby sent Manchester a challenge, for 
which, as a breach of privilege, he was 
Se to ask the pardon of the House of 
Lords (Lords’ Journals, vi. 405, 409, 418). 
He succeeded in getting Lieutenant-colonel 
Bury censured and Colonel Edward King 
committed to Newgate for their criticisms of 
his conduct as a general; but King was re- 
leased by order of the House of Commons 
(tb. vi, 628, 681, 557, 571-6, 695, 600, 605, 
612). In consequence af these ersonal 
slights he became bitterly dissatisfied. ‘We 
are all hasting to on early ruin,’ was his view 
of public affairs in 1644. ‘Nobility and 
gentry are going down apace’ (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Rep. p. 268; Wurrntocan, ii. 
366), In December 1615 parliament voted 
that the king should be asked to make Wil- 
loughby an earl, and employed him as one 
of its commissioners to the Scottish army 
(Wairecocks, i. 641, 5418), Clarendon de- 
scribes him as of great esteem among the 
presbyterians, ‘though not tainted with their 
principles ’ (Reballion, xi. 85). In 1647 he 
was one of the leaders of that party in par- 
liament, and on 30 July 1647, after the 
secession of the independent members of ths 
two houses, he was elected speaker of tha 
lords in place of Manchester (RusHwonrn, 
vi. 652). When the independents and the 
army triumphed, he was one of the seven 
lords impeached on 8 Sept. 1647, and re- 
mained for four months in prison. On 
19 Jan. 1648 the lords released the accused 
peers on the ground that no charge had been 
presented against them. Articles of im~- 
peachment were sent up to the House of 
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Lords on 1 Feb. 1648, which ordered Wil- 
loughby to give bail for his appearance to 
answer them. He declined to give bail 
(Feb. 8), fled to Holland, and openly joined 
the royalists (Zords' Journals, ix. 667, x. 11, 
8£; WHIEELOCED, ii. 270). 

In May 1648, when the fleet in the Downs 
revolted from the parliament, Willoughby was 
made its vice-admiral by the Duke of York, 
and continued in that office by the Prince 
of Wales, ‘ though he had never been at sea 
or was at all nown to the seamen.’ This 
appointment, which was attmbuted either to 
an intrigue of Colonel Bampfield or to the 
designs of Lord Jermyn, greatly dissatisfied 
the royalists, but was welcomed with joy by 
the presbyterians (CraRmNpon, Rebellion, 
xi, 84-6; Nicholas Papers, i. 97; Hamilton 
Papers). ‘Willoughhy is most honest and 
wholly Scots,’ wrote Lauderdale; ‘he solely 
engaged on our interest.’ The prince also 
commissioned Willoughby to command in 
five of the eastern counties where it was 
hoped that o landing would he effected. 
But the crews were insubordinate, the fleet 
ill provided, and the prince's council torn 
by dissensions. ‘He stayed on board,’ says 

larendon, ‘ purely out of duty to the king, 
though he liked neither the place he had nor 
the people over whom he was to command, 
who had yet more respect for him than any- 
body else,’ and he was glad to resign his 
post to Prince Rupert (November 1648 ; 76. 
pp. 221, 229, 249; CrarEsnoy, xi. 139, 149). 

Willoughby’s estates were sequestered by 
parliament (25 Dec. 1649) for his adherence 
to the king’s cause, and 2,000/. voted for his 
arrears of pay was converted to other uses 
(Cal. of Committee of Compounding, p. 1838; 
Lords’ Journals, ix. 88, 57,378). ‘Since all 
is gone at home,’ said he, ‘it is time to pro- 
vido elsewhere for a being,’ and turned to 
the colonies. On 26 Feb. 1647 he had made 
with the second Earl of Carlisle, the pro- 
acy of Barbados, an agreement by which 

atlisle lensed to him for twenty-one years 
the Bee arising from the island, half of 
which were to go to the payment of Carlislo's 
debts, and the other half to Willoughby 
himself. Carlisle promised also to endeavour 
to get him a commission as governor from 
the king, which waa now procured. Wil- 
loughby arrived at Barbados on 29 April 
1650, was received as governor on 7 May, 
and caused Charles IT to be proclaimed the 
some day (Cal. State Papers, American and 
‘West Indies, 1574-1660, p.827 ; CLARENDON, 
Continuation, §1287; Danxett Davis, Cava- 
liers and Roundheads of Barbadoes, p. 159). 
He found the colony half ruined by the dis- 
sensions of the two parties, pursued a con- 
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ciliatory policy, ousted the extreme royalists 
from power, ‘and was welcomed as a bless- 
ing sent from God’ [cf art. Wazronp 
Husrury], Hearing that parliament was 
sending an expedition to reduce the island, he 
published a remarkable declaration (18 Feb, 
1651) denying the right of a body in which 
the islanders were not represented either to 
make laws for them or to restrict their 
commerce. ‘If eyer they get the island,’ he 
wrote to his wife, ‘it shall enst them more 
than it is worth... . Let me entreat thee 
to leave off persuasions to submit to them 
who so unjustly, so wickedly, have ruined 
me and mune’ Already he contemplated 
establishing himself in Rac as a last 
refuge, and sent men to found a settlement 
there, who reported it: ‘the sweetest place 
that ever was seen’ (2b. p. 197; Cary, Mfe- 
mortals of the Cinl War, ii. 812; Garr, 
Answer to Neal’s Puritans, iy, 27, appendn), 
In October 1651 Sir George Ayscue arrived 
with a parliamentary ficot, and m December 
effected a landing. Defections followed, 
and in January Willoughby was forced to 
treat, for fear, as he said, lest, further fight- 
ing ‘should turn the face of a country so 
flourishing and such an honour to our nation 
into desolation.’ By the treaty, signed 
11 Jon. 1652, Barbados acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the parliament, and by the 
sixteenth article \Wulloughby was  pro- 
mised the restoration of his estates im Eng- 
land and the free enjoyment of his property 
in Barbados, Antigua, and Surinam. But 
an act of the assembly passed on 4 March 
1652 required him to leave Burbados 
within eight days, and not to return to it 
again (DaRnaLx Davis, pp. 220-56). 

Willoughby arrived in England in August 
1652, and his estate was duly discharged 
from aeeeton (1 Sept. 1652), though 
he could not obiain his back rents or his 
arrears of pay (Cal. of Committee of Com- 
pounding, p. 1840). 

In 1654 the king wrote urging him:‘to 
he ready upon auy great occasion,’ and in 
the spring of 1665 he took an active part in 
the preparations for a general royalist rising 
(Cal. Clarendon Papers, ix 846, 418; Ni- 
cholas Papers, ii, 218-22). Imprisoned for 
plotting in June 1655, and agam in March 
1656, he was offered his liberty in November 
1656 if he would give security to the amount 
of 10,0007. that he would embark for Suri- 
nam within six months, but, though released, 
he never went es State Papers, Dom. 
1655 p. 583, 1655-6 p. 580; 2b. Col, 1674- 
1660, pp. 414, 461, 467). In June 1658 he 
‘was again eagerly promoting a new rising, 
and promising for his part to secure Lynn 
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for the king (Hist. AZSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
vi. 206-11). ; 

At the Restoration Willoughby was paid 
the 2,000/, still due to him for his services 
to the Long parliament, and obtained the 
reversion of some crown lands in Lincoln- 
shire from the king (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, pp. 502, 578; Lords’ Journals, 
xi, 149). In spite of some opposition from 
the colonists themselves, he was restored to 
the government of Barbados, and also made 

vernor of St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, 
and Antigua. Tfalf the crown revenue 
from Barbados and half that from the 
Caribbee Islands were granted tohim. Te 
received also, jointly with Lawrence Iyde, 
a grant of the whole of Surinam in free 
socage, excepting thirty thousand acres re- 
served for the king Ce State Papers, Col. 
1574-1660 pp. 483, 486, 489, 1661-8 pp. 114, 
181, 188, 140). Willoughby arrived at Bar- 
bados on 10 Aug. 1663. Iis government 
was vigorous and arbitrary. Oueof his first 
acts was to arrest: Walrond, the president of 
the council, for embezzlement, and to appro- 
priate Walrond's house as his own official 
residence. He deprived Sir Robert Harley, 
the keeper of the seal, of his post on the 
ground of extortion and negligence. With 
the assembly of Barbados he carried on a 
long struggle, in the course of which Wil- 
loughby dissolved the assembly, arrested 
Samuel Farmer, its speaker, ‘a great Magna 
Charta man,’ and shipped him home to bo 
punished. Petitions against his conduct met 
with no countenance in England, Charles 
gave him his full confidence, and Clarendon’s 
steady aupport of his arbitrary acts was one of 
the charges against the chancellor at his im- 
peachment (#6. 1061-8, pp. 295, 800, 317, 839, 
86£; CLarunvon, Continuation, §§ 1287- 
1808). On the other hand, by his persistent 
representations of the hardships which the 
Navigation Act inflicted upon Barbados, 
Willoughby succeeded in getting its non- 
observance connived at by the home gov ern= 
ment (Cal. State Papers, Col. 1661-8, pp. 
167, 179, 234, 264), In spite of the limited 


means at his disposal, he maintained and | ( 


even extended British possessions in the 
contest with Holland and Trance. He 
occupied for a time both St. Lucia and To- 
hago, Herat neither could be permanently 
held. Barbados beat off an attack from 
De Ruyter in April 1666, but the English 

t of St. Kitts fell into the hands of the 

nch in April 1666. Willoughby got to- 
gether a small! expedition and started to re- 
take it, but was lost at sea on board the 
ship Hope about the end of July 1666 (25. 
1661-8, pp. 410, 412, 414), 
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Willoughby married, about 1628, Eliza- 
beth, third daughter and coheir of Edward 
Cecil, viscount Wimbledon [q. v.] She died 
in March 1661, and was buried at Kaaith 
in Lincolnshire (see A Saint's Monument, 
&e., by Wittram Fretu, chaplain to Lord 
Willoughby, 1662, 12mo). Of their twosons, 
Robert, the elder, died in February 1630, and 
William, the second, on 18 March 1661, Of 
their three daughters, Diana became the wife 
of Heneage Finch, second earl of Winchilsea 
{q- v-], and died without issue; J'rances mar- 
ried William, third lord Brereton, of Lough- 
glinn, co. Roscommon; Elizabeth married Ri- 
chard Jones, first earl of Ranelagh (Corts, 
Peerage, iii. 384, vi. 618; Dauron, Life of Sir 
Edward Cecil, ii. 365). By his will, dated 
17 July 1666, Willoughby left the greater 
oad of his property in the colonies to tho tno 

 mnned daughters and their children, 

He was succeeded in the peerage by his 
brother, Wutrts3x Wuirtoveusy, sixth 
Banon WiLLovenby or Param (d, 1673). 
‘My brother, said the latter, ‘ hath dealt un- 
lindly with me, but I forgive him; he has 
done so by himsolf by giving large legacies 
out of little or nothing ; I shall only say he 
was honest and careless, for he hath left 
little behind him’ (Cal. State Papers, Col. 
1661-8, pp. 398, 465). On 3 Jan. 1067 Wil- 
loughby was on his own petition appointed 
to succeed his brother as poremte of Bar- 
bados and the Caribbee Islands (id. p. 487). 
He arrived there in April 1667, and by his 
firm and conciliatory conduct gained imme- 
diate popularity. Antigua and Montserrat 
were regained, the French expelled from 
Cayenne, and Surinam recaptured from the 
Dutch. In 1671 Willoughby, being in Eng- 
land, defeated an attempt to impose an addi- 
tional duty on sugar, which would have 
tuined Barbados, and he was praised by the 
representatives of the colony in London as 
‘wonderfully affectionate and zealous in all 
their concerns.’ He returned to Barbados 
in October 1672, despatched an expedition 
which recaptured Tobago from the Dutch in 
December 1672, and died on 10 April 1678 
ib. pp. 487, 454, 619, 1609-74 pp. 213, 368, 
458, 493). By his marriage with Anne, 
daughter of Sir Philip Cary of Hunslet in 
Yorkshire, he left a numerous family, of 
whom the eldest, George, became seventh 
Baron Willoughby, and John and Charles 
were the ninth and tenth holders of that 
title. Another son, Henry, was lisutenant- 

meral under his uncle and his father in the 
West Indies, retook Surinam in October 
1667, was mule ney governor of Anti- 
gua, and died in December 1669 (1d. p. 204; 
Coxxins, Peerage, vi, 618), 
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[Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges; Dvwnoll 
Davis's Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbadoes, 
Georgetown, British Guiana, 1887; Schom- 
burgk’s History of Barbadoes, 1848, pp. 268- 
294; Calendars of Colonial State Papers; Addit. 
MS 11411, ff 55-63.] O. H. TF. 


WILLOUGHBY or WILLOBIE, 
HENRY (1674 ?-1596P), the eponymous 
hero of the poem called ‘ Willobies Avisa,’ 
was second son of Henry Willoughby, a 
country gentleman of Wiltshire, by Jane, 
daughter of one Dauntsey of Lavington, 
Wiltshire. A younger brother was named 
Thomas. The father’s father, Christopher 
Willoughby, was illegitimate son of Sir 
‘William pe Sloagaby, the brother of Sir 
Robert Willoughby, first baron Willoughby 
de Broke, (q. v.] (cf. Hoar, Modern Wilt- 
shire, 1. i, 88-0). Henry matriculated as a 
commoner from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on 10 Dec. 1591, at the age of sixteen. Ac- 
cording to the report of a ‘friend and cham- 
berfellow,’ he was ‘a scholler of good hope.’ 
He may be the ‘Henry Willoughbie’ who 
graduated B.A. from Exeter College on 
28 Feb. 1691-6 (Oxford Univ. Reg. Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. 11. ii, 187, iii. 189). Soon after that 
date, ‘being desirous to see the fashions of 
other countries fur a time,’ he ‘ departed 
voluntarily to her maiestie’s service’ ( IVil- 
lobies Avisa, ed. Grosart, p. 5). Bafore 
20 < fe 1596 he is reported to have died (7d. 
On 8 Sept. 1694 there was licensed for the 
press ‘a bookentitled Willoby his A visa, or the 
True Picture of a Madest Maid and of a Chaste 
and Constant Wife’ (ARnur, Stationers’ Re- 
gisters, ii, 669), and shortly afterwards tho 
work issned from the press of John Windet. 
In this volume, which mainly consisis of 
seventy-two cantos in varying numbers of 
sis-lina stanzes (fantastically called by the 
author ‘hexameters’), the chaste heroine, 
Avisa, holds converse—in the opening sec- 
tions a3 a maid, and in the later sections as 
a wife—with a series of passionate adorers. 
Tn every case she firmly repulses their ad- 
vances, Midway through the book ‘ Henry 
Willobie’ is introduced asan ardent admirer, 
in his own person, chiefly under the initials 
‘H.W,’ It is explained in a prose interpola- 
tion that Willobie has sought the advice of 
afriend, “W.S.,’ who had lately gone through 
the experience of a severe rebulfat the hands 
of a disdainful mistress. After ‘WS,’ light~ 
heartedly offers some tantalising advice in 
verse, ‘I1,W., in the twenty-nine cantos 
which form the last portion of the volume, 
is made to rehearse his woes and Avisa’s ob- 
duracy. 

‘ Two prefaces, ona addressed to ‘all the 
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constant ladies and gentlewomen of Eng. 
land that feare God,’ and the other to ‘the 
gentle and courteous reader,’ ara both signed 
*Hadrion Dorrell.’ The second is dated irom 
Dorrell’s ‘ chamberin Oxford this first of Octo- 
ber.’ Dorrell takes responsibility for the 
publication, stating that he found the manu. 
script in his friend Willobie’s rooms while 
he was absent: from the country. Dorrell 
says that he christened the work ‘Willobie 
his Avisa’ because he supposed it was Willo- 
bie’s ‘ doing and being written with his own 
hand. He explains that the name ‘ Aviag! 
was derived from the initial letters of the 
words ‘amans vzor inviolata semper amanda, 
and that there was ‘something of truth 
hidden under this shadow,’ 

In 1596 Peter Colse produced a poem an 
the same model as ‘ Willobies Avisa,’ which 
he called ‘Penelopes Complaint.’ Colse de- 
clares that ‘seeing an unlnowne author 
hath of late published a pamphlet culed 
Avisn’ concerning the chastity of a lady of 
no historical repute, he decmed it fitting to 
treat of the chastity of Penelope. Colse 
speaks approvingly of the unknown author's 
style and verse, which he closely imitates, 

To Colse’s effort ‘ Hadrian Dorrell’ at once 

lied in 1696 in a new edition of ‘Avica, 
to which he prefixed an ‘Apologie shewin 
the true meaning of “ Willobie his Avisa,’ 
This was dated from Oxford ‘this 80 of Juno 
1696. Dorrell, in contradiction to his former 
statement, declares that the whole of ‘Asia’ 
Was & poe fiction which was written 
‘thirty-five years since, and long lay among 
the waste papers in the author's study, 
with many other pretty things of his devis- 
ing,’ including a still unpublished work called 
‘Susanna.’ The name ‘ Avisa’ he now affirms 
either means that the woman described had 
never been acen, ‘a’ being the Greek priva- 
tive particle, and ‘wsa’ the Latin participle; 
or was an irregular derivative from avis, o 
bird. At the close of the ‘Apologic’ he 
remarks that Willobie is lately dead. 

Dorrell’s general tone suggests that his 
two accounts of the origin and intention of 
the book are fictitious, while the conflict be- 
tween his statements respecting the author 
renders it unlikely that either is wholly true. 
But that Dorrell. had ground for his claim 
of intimacy with Henry Willoby, the Oxford 
student, seems supported by tha fact that he 
adds to this edition of 1606 a poem in the 
same metre ea ‘A visa,’ headed ‘ The Victorie 
of English Chastitie under the fained name 
of Avisa,’ and signed ‘Thomas Willoby frater 
Henrici Willoby nuper defuncti.’ The Ox- 
ford student Henry Willoby undoubtedly had 
& brother named Thomas, The name of 
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Qalord student beating that appellation is 
Imown to the university registers. It is pro- 
Wable that‘ Hadrian Dorrell’ was sole author 
of ‘Avisa,’ and that he named his work after 
his friend Henry Willoby, in the same man- 
ner a8 Nicolas Dreton named a poem, ‘The 
Countess of Pembrokes Passion,’ after the 

atroness in whose honour and for whose 
Felectation it was written. 

The chief interest: of the poem lies in its ap- 
parent bearings on Shakespeare's Rogrephy: 
In prefatory verses in six-line stanzas, which 
are signed ‘ Contraria Contrariis: Vigilan- 
tius: Dormitanus,’ direct, mention is made of 
Shakespeare’s poem of ‘ Lucrece,’ which was 
licensed, for the press on 9 May 1604, only 
four months before ‘Avisa.’ This is the 
entliest open reference nade in print by a 
contemporary author to Shakespeare’s name. 
The notice of Shakespeare lends substance 
to the theory that the alleged friend of Wil- 
loby, who is known in the poem under the 
initials ‘W.S.,’ may be the dramatist himself, 
W.S8.' is spoken of as ‘the old player” If 
this identity be admitted, there is a likeli- 
hood that the troubled amour from which 
SW.S. is said in the poem to have recently 
recovered is identical with the intrigue that 
forms one of the topics of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets. The frivolous tone in which ‘W.S.’ 
is made in ‘Avisa’ to refer to his recent 
amorous adventure suggests, moreover, that 
the professed tone of pain which characterises 
the poet’s addresses to a disdainful mistress 
in lus sonnets is not to be interpreted qnite 
seriously. 

‘Willobies Avisa’ proved popular, and 
rapidly went through six editions, but very 
few copies survive, Of the first edition, 

wblished in 1594, two perfect copies are 
own—one in the British Museum, and the 
other in Mr. Christie Miller's library at 
Britwell; a slightly imperfect copy is in the 
Huth Library. No cory is now known either 
of the edition of 1598, containing for tho 
first time Dorrell's ‘ Apologie’ and Thomas 
Willoby's contribution, or of a third edition 
ublished after 1596 and before 1605. A 
ourth edition (‘the fourth time corrected 
and augmented’) was issued by Windet, the 
original printer and publisher, in 1605; 
unique copy is at Britwell. Bagford, Ben- 
jemin Furley, and other collectors noted an 
edition of 1609, which was probably a ‘re- 
mainder’ issue of the fourth edition. The 
work was reprinted in 1635 by William 
Stansby, and was described on the eee 
as‘the fifth time corrected and augmented ;’ 
a copy, said to be unique, is in the British 
Museum, Dr, Grosart reprinted privately in 
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1880 the first edition, with extracts from the 


additions first published in 1596, although 
now only accessible in the editions of 1609 
and 1635. The portion supposed to refer to 
Shakespeare was reprinted in ‘Shakspere 
Allusion Books’ (pt. i. ed. O. M. Ingleby, 
New iShakepere Souiety, 1864, pp. 09 et sod) 
A new edition of the whole was issued by 
Charles Hughes in 1904. 
[Willotie his Avisa, et, Grosart 1880, and ed. 
Hughes 1904; Lee's Shakespeare. ] SL 
WILLOUGHBY, Sir HUGH (qd. 1554), 
sea-cuptain, was the grandson of Sur Hugh 
Willoughby of Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, 
and youngest son of Sir Henry Willoughby 
of Middleton, who was made a lmight-ban- 
neret at the battle of Stoke in 1487, and 
died in 1528. He served in the expedition 
to Scotland in 1544, ond was Imighted by 
the Enrl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of 
Somerset) at Leith on 11 May. He atfter- 
wards had a commission on the border, and 
was captain of Lowther Castle in 1648-9 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, Addenda, 1547— 
1565, p. 402), but the downfall of Somerset 
materially altered his position, and the friend- 
ship of some persons connected with the navy 
is sad to have turned his thoughts towards 
tho sea. It would seem that Sebastian Cabot 
was one of these. It may be, too, that he 
was known as a capable commander, and at 
that time rank and authority ware more con- 
sidered than seamanship and navigation. 
He was appointed captam of the ship Bone 
Esperanza and captain-general of the fleet 
for the intended voyage to Cathay; Richard 
Chancellor [q. v.] was captain of the Edward 
Bonaventure and pilot-general of the fleet ; 
and with him, as master of the Edward 
Bonaventure, was Stephen Borongh [q. v.}, 
who was accompanied by his younger bro- 
ther, William Borough [q, v.] There was 
a third ship, the Bona Confidentia (cf. #5. 
p. 482). The abject of the voyage, as laid 
down bv Cabot in the instructions dated 
9 May 1653, was to search for 5 north- 
eastern passage to Cathay and India, and on 
the neat day the ships left Ratcliffe. They 
dropped down the river by easy stages, were 
detained for several weeks off Harwich, and 
did not finally get away till 28 June. On 
27 July they anchored at one of the Lofoden 
Isles, aud remained there threo days, On 
2 Aug., in latitude 70°, a boat came off from 
the shore and promised to got them a pilot for 
Vardohuus, apparently the only place they 
lImew by name, But the wind blew them 
off the shore and freshened into a violent 
, in which the ships were separated. The 
eranze and Conildentia met again the 
next day, but they saw nothing more of the 
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Edward, which, as we now know, got into 
the White Sea and to St. Nicholas. 

On 11 Aug. the ships discov ered land, ap- 
parently uninhabited, in latitude 72°, but 
were unable to reach it by reason of the 
shoal water and the ice. From this position 
they ran seventy leagues S.S.E., then steered 
N.W. by W. for a day, then for two days 
W.S.W., and on the 23rd they saw land, 
trending W.S.W. and E.N.E.; then, before 
a strong westerly gale, they ran to the 
N. by re thirty leagnes. It is well to note 
these positions and courses, as they show 
more clearly than is otherwise possible the 
extreme ignorance of all the responsible 
officers, Chancellor and Borough being ab- 
sent, not only of the pilotage but of the 
most simple navigation. If the latitude 72° 
is to be accepted as anything like correct, 
they had been blown over to the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, but the courses sailed after- 
wards are incomprehensible. On 14 Sept. 
they again found themselves in with the 
land, rocky and high, where were good har- 
bours. For the next three days they ex- 
amined the coast, and on the 18th went 
into one of the harbours, afterwards lnown 
as Arzina, near to Kegor, where Norwe- 
gion Lapland marches with Russian. It 
was described as running‘ into the mainland 
about two leagues, and in breadth half 
league; wherein were very many seal fishes 
and other great fishes; and upon the main 
‘we saw bears, great deer, foxes, with divers 
strange beasts . . . to us unknown and also 
wonderful.’ Here, considering the lateness 
of the season and the badness of the weather, 
they resolved to winter. But for wintering 
in an arctic climate they had no provision. 
The country was entirely desolate and unin- 
habited, and Willoughby and his companions 
perished miserably, When, some few years 
afterwards, the ships and bodies were found, 
there ware found also Willoughby's journal 
and will, by which it appeared that he and 
most of the party were still alive in January 
1554. The journal is printed in Hakluyt’s 
‘Principal Navigations’ (i. 232-7), and a 
manuscript copy of it is in the Cottonian 
manuscripts (Otho E. viii, 10), but the original 
has disappeared. Neither it nor the will can 
now be traced; noris anything clearly known 
of their discovery or of their being brought 
to England. AJ that can be said is that the 
commonly received stories (ox Bovgyz, 
English Seamen, i. 99) are directly contra- 
dicted by positive evidence (Haxnvyt, i. 
288, 294, 297) that nothing certain was 
known in the summer of 1557, 

By his will (Porch, 34), proved 1 Jul 
1528, Sir Henry left to Hugh ‘all my Jan 
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and tenements in Mapurley in the county 
of Derby, Brokistow, and Basseford in Not- 
tinghamshire, and a parcel of land at Wal. 
sall in Staffordshire;’ and further directs, 
as to certain sums due to him, ‘that my son 
Joln shall receive the same, to the use to 
purchase or buy a marriage for my son Hugh, 
if the same Hugh will be guided and ordered 
by my said son Sir John Willoughby; or 
else the same sums of money to be disposed 
for the wealth of my soul.’ Of the marrings 
so bought there does not seem to be any 
direct record; but in the will of Sir John 
(Populwell, 22), proved 22 Jan. 1648-9, 
mention is made of ‘ my niece Rose, daughter 
of my brother Hugh,’ as well as a legacy of 
62. 188. 4d. yearly ‘to my brother, Sir Hugh! 
Tn the Wollaton accounts there is also men- 
tion of 20/. a year paid out of the Wollaton 
property to llenry, son of Sir Hugh (Cot- 
VILE, p. 813). 

A portrait, full length, preserved at Wolla- 
ton, was lent by Lord Middleton to tha 
Tudor Exhibition of 1890 and to the Naval 
Exhibition of 1891. 

[Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, i, 226-37; 
Thoroton’s Hist. of Nottinghamshire, 1707, ii, 
209; Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies, p, 813; 
Brown's Worthies of Nottinghamshire, p, 113; 
Beazley’s John and Sobastian Cabot, 1898, pp. 
182, 186, 195; information from Lady Middle 
ton.} J. KL 


WILLOUGHBY, Srr NESBIT JOSIAH 
(1777-1849), rear-admiral, descended from 
a younger branch of the Wollaton family, 
and son of Robert Willoughby of Cossall, 
Nottinghamshire, by his second wife, Bar- 
bara, daughter of James Bruce of Kinloch, 
was born on 29 Aug. 1777. His christian 
names suggest some connection with the 
family of Lady Nelson's first husband [see 
Nutson, Frances Herserr, ViscountTass 
Nxrson}, but there does not appear to be 
any record of it. He ontered the navy in 
May 1790 on board the Latona, with Cap- 
tain (Sir) Albemarle Bertie; he was after- 
wards in the Edgar and other ships on the 
home station, and in January 1798 went 
out to the coast of Africa in the Orpheus 
frigate, which, after a successful cruise 
against the French trade, was sent round to 
the East India station, where she captured 
the French frigate Duguay-Trouin on 6 May 
1794. At the reduction of Malacca in 
August 1795 Willoughby had command of 
a boat, and in February-March 1796 was 
present at the occupation of Amboyna and 
Banda (Jauns, i. 414-15), from which even 
a midshipman’s share of the eae 
must havebeen considerable. He wasatter- 
wards in the Heroine and in the Suffolk, 
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flagship of Rear-admiral Peter Reinier [av 
by whom he was promoted, on 13 Jan, 1798, 
to be lieutenant of the Victorious of 74 guns, 
then commanded by Captain William Clark. 
Un 30 June Clark suspended him from duty 
and placed him under arrest for disrespect- 
ful behaviour. Afterwards he remitted the 

unishment and ordered him ta return to 
fis duty, This Willoughby declined to do 
without an acknowledgement that the arrest 
was unjust; and as Clark refused this, he 
applied for a court-martial, It was nearly 
twelve months before a court could be as- 
sembled, and Willoughby was then con- 
victed of having ‘ behaved to Captain Clark 
inacontemptuous and disrespectful manner;’ 
Dut, in consideration of his long confinement, 
only sentenced ‘to be dismissed his ship,’ 
Rainier, thinking probably that twelve 
months’ confinement in the tropics had fully 

uuished him, appointed him the next day, 
4 June 1799, to command the Amboyna 
brig: but the imprisonment had told Merely, 
on Willoughby's health, and he was oblige 
to invalid, nee nacage in the Sceptre for 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the way thither 
he piloted the ship's oat through a reef of 
fork at Rodriguez, and captured a French 
privateer brig which had sought safety 
within it. On 5 Nov. the Sceptre was 
blown from her anchor and driven on shore 
in Table Bay, with the loss of her captain 
and a great part of her crew. ‘Willoughby, 
with many of the officers, was at a ball on 
shore, and so escaped. 

In August 1800 he was appointed to the 
Ruseell, one of the fleet which went to the 
Baltic in the following spring, and of the 
squadron which, under the command of 
Nelson, fought the battle of Copenhagen on 
2 April, In this, Willoughby's conduct in 
boarding under a heavy fire and taking pos- 
session of the Danish ship Provesteen was 
highly commended; and as he returned to 
his ship on the next day he was loudly 
cheered by his shipmates, on the order of 
the captain. But the captain was not o 
pleasant man to work with, ond Willoughby 
repaid his overbearing conduct with studied 
insolence. iach applied for a court-martial 
on the other, The captain was tried for 
tyranny and oppression on 22 June, and 
was, notwithstanding tho evidence, ac- 
quitted, the charges being pronounced ‘fri- 
volous, scandalous, malicious, and totally 
unfounded, tending io lessen the dignity 
and to subvert the good order and discipline 
of his majesty’s naval service.’ The next day 
‘Willoughby in turn was tried ‘for treating 
his captain with insolence and contempt, 
and, as this was proved by the evidence, he 
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was dismissed the service; his previous trial 
for a similar offence and the judgment of 
the court on the previous day certainly tell- 
ing against him (Courts Mariial, vol. xevi.) 

On the renewal of the war in 1808 Sir 
John Thomus Duckworth [q. v.], then going 
out to the West Indies os commander-in- 
chief, received Willoughby on board his 
flagship as a volunteer; and on his report 
the sentence was remitted and Willonghby 
repromoted to be lieutenant on 26 Oct. 1808, 
In November Duckworth’s flagship, the 
Hercule, to which Willoughby beled, 
was sent to join the squadron under Com- 
modore Loring, then blockading Cape Fran- 
¢cais, in co-operation with the revolted 
negroaa under General Dessolines, By the 
end of the month the perrison had concluded. 
8 treaty with Dessalines, by which they 
were to embark on board their ships in the 
te and put to sea on or before the 30th. 

ut.as Loring would not accept anything 
but absolute surrender, and they could not 
elude his vigilance, they were obliged to 
capitulate, ‘he ships wera to come out of 
the harbour with their colours flying, fire a 
complimentary broadside, and strike their 
flags. M. Montalan,commanding the French 
frigate Clorinde, is described as refusing to 
accept this convention, and attempting to 
escape (TRovpg, iii. 800). In doing this 
his ship took the ground under the negro 
batteries, which were preparing to set her 
on fire with red-hot shot, or, as an alterna- 
tive, put to death every soul that landed 
from her. ‘Willoughby, who was in com- 
mand of the Hercule’s launch—one of the 
boats which had been towing the other ships 
out of the mole—seeing the Clorinde’s im- 
minent danger, went on board her, persuaded 
Montalan and the officer commanding the 
troops to surrender at once, hoisted the 
English flag, and eventually succeeded in 
panes the ship off, to be added to the 
English navy. The preservation of nine 
hundred lives was thus owing, Duckworth 
wrote, to Willoughby’s uncommon exertions 
and professional ability (Jamns, iii, 206; ef. 
Travors, Siz Eaton Srannarp), Marshall 
thinks that it was for his conduct on this 
occasion that Willoughby was restored to 
his rank; but if so, the commission would 
have been dated 80 Nov.; it was, in fact, 
more than a month earlier, though he had 
not yet had the news of it. 

In the operations against Curacoa, in 
February 1804, Willoughby was in com- 
mond of an advanced battery, exposed to 
the frequent assaults of vastly superior 
numbers, in repelling which and by sickness 
his little force was almost exterminated, 
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Willoughby distinguished himself through- 
out by fis aring and the reckless exposure 


of himself; frequently, it was said, taking 
his meals sitting in a chair upon the ram- 
arts or braastwork of the battery (JasEs, 
ii, 295). Willoughby seems to have denied 
the chair, and to have maintained that in 
the circumstances the example was neces- 
sary. This was perhaps an afterthought, for 
during the whole of his service danger, 
whether from storm, the sea, or the enemy, 
seems by itself to have been sufficient lure; 
but the instances of this are far too nume- 
yous to be even named here. In February 
1806 Duckworth hoisted his flag in the 
Acasta, frigate and appointed Willoughby 
her firat lieutenant, mtending to promote 
him on his arrival in England. The cireum- 
stances of his that with Oaptain (Sir 
Jemes Athol) Wood [q.v.] and the court- 
martial arising out of them prevented this; 
and Willoughby was appomted to the Prince 
on 8 July 1805, but was not able to join 
her till 8 Nov., eighteen days after the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

‘Willoughby was afterwards in the For- 
midable, and in 1807 was in the Royal 
George, Duckworth's flagship, on the occa- 
uion of his forcing the passage of the Dar- 
danelles; on 14 Feb., when the Ajax was 
destroyed by fire i Biackwoop, Sim 
Hewyny], he, in the Royal George's cutter, 
was one of the first to go to her assistance, 
and succeeded in saving many lives, but at 
the greatest personal risk. In July 1807 
he was discharged to the Otter sloop for a 
passage to Monte Video and the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he was promoted to the 
command of the Otter on 10 Jan. 1808, 
though the commission was not confirmed 
by the admiralty till 9 April. The Otter 
was then sent for a cruise off Muuritius 
and to Bombay under the orders of Cap- 
tain Robert Corbet [q. v.} of the Néréide; 
and on her return to Cape Town in the 
following January, Willoughby was brought 
before a court-martial on charges of § ernelty 
and unofficer-like conduct’ preferred against 
him in a letter to the admiral, signed ‘ The 
ship Otter’s company, one and all” It ap- 
aeatie from the evidence that there had 

eon agreat deal of fogging and starting— 
promiscuous beating with a stick or rope’s- 
end—and that it had been commonly accom- 
eps by violent threats; that Willoughby 

ad said that ‘it was a3 much pleasure to 
him to punish a man when he comes to the 
gangway es it was to go to his breakfast,’ 
and that ‘he would flog like hell and start 
hike hell’ Tho trial lasted over five days, 
9-14 Feb., and in the end Willoughby was 
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acquitted, but was recommended ‘to adopt 
more moderate language on future occa- 
sions’ (Courts Martial, vol.cxxv,) In view 
of the evidence, the aerate appears strange 
for the punishments had certainly been ex. 
cessive and irregular; still more open to 
censure seems the fact that one of the cap- 
tains sitting on this court was Corbet, who, 
on the daysimmediately preceding, had been 
tried for a similar offence, and had been simie 
larly acquitted with a slight reprimand, 
After refitting, the Otter was again sont 
off Mauritius, and on 14 Aug. Willoughby, 
in the sloop's boats, brought out a vessel 
strongly anchored under the batteries of the 
Black river. On 21 Sept. he commanded 
the seamen who were put on shore at 
St. Paul’s with the troops, and had an 
important share in the happy success of the 
operation [see Rowzpy, STR Jostas}. For 
his exertions at this time the commander- 
in-chief at the Cape, his old patron Albe- 
marle Bertie, promoted him to command 
the Néréide frigate; but his commission aa 
post-captain was not confirmed tall nearly a 
year later (5 Sept. 1810), and then for 
another piece of service—the landing with 
a party of a hundred men on the night of 
30 April, destroying two French batteries 
at Jacotel, and utterly routing a strong 
body of militia, Willoughby himself leading 
the onslanght im full-dress uniform. A ww 
weeks after this (16 June) he narrowly 
escaped being killed by the accidental burat- 
ing of » musket fired in exercise. As it 
was, his right lower jaw was shattered, and 
his neck so lacerated that the windpipe was 
laid bare. For nearly three weeks he lay 
between life and death, but on 7 July he 
took part in the capture of Bourbon, and, 
with his face and neck still bound up, 
superintended the landing of the troops. 
In August 1810 he was with Captain (Sir 
Somuel) Pym [q. v.] at the seizure of the 
Isle de ln Passe on the 13th, and was left 
thera when Pym went round to Port Louis. 
On the 20th the French squadron came in 
sight—four large ships and a sloop; and 
though two of the former proved to be East 
Indiamen prizes, the other two were 40-gun 
frigates, which, by going round to Port Louis 
to join the French ships there, would have 
laced Pym ina position of very great danger. 
With ual good judgment and boldness 
Willoughby, ny hoisting French flags end 
signals, decoyed the enemy into the passage ; 
when they found out their mistake they 
were no longer able to turn, and were obliged 
to go into the Grand Port, after a sharp 
interchange of broadsides with the Néréide., 
At the very first Willoughhy had sent uff 
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Ae ot 
the news to Pym, who joined him on the 
29nd with three powerful frigates; the force 
was overwhelmingly superior to the French. 
and Pym resolved to go into the port and 
take or destroy them. But as he attempted 
49 do so on the 23rd two of his ships ran 
aground and could not be moved; a third, 
going on the wrong side of a shoal, was 
Saris to get close enough in; the Néréide 
alone succeeded in reaching her allotted 
station, and found herself the target for the 
whole French force. After one of the most 
obstinate defences on record, being reduced 
to a shattered wreck and having lost 222 
men killed or wounded out of o total of 
281, she struck her colours on the morning 
of the 24th. ioe eae ber of men was 

rtly explaine the fact that the upper 
one of the shi ce French salsa eis 
ined with fir, which,on being broken through 
by cannon shot, gave off showers of dangerous 
splinters. At the very beginning of the 
action one of these struck Willoughby on 
the left cheek and tore the eye completely 
out of the socket. The first lieutenant was 
lalled; the second lieutenant dangerously 
wounded; the lieutenant of marimes was 
also wounded; two heutenants of soldiers 
were killed. When, after the capture of 
the Isle of France in December, Willoughby 
recovered his liberty and was tried for the 
loas of the Néréide, the court declared that 
the ship had been ‘carried into battle in a 
most judicious, officer-like, and gallant man- 
net,’ and formally expressed ‘its high admira- 
tion of the noble conduct of the captain, 
ollicera, and ship's company during the whole 
of the unequal contest.’ The sentence, con- 
cluding with a ‘ most honourable’ acquittal, 
has been correctly described oa ‘ unprece- 
dented ' (MarsHAtzt), 

On his return to England Willoughby 
was surveyed by o medical board, and on 
their report was awarded (4 Oct. 1811) a 
pension of 8007. ne annum, which was 
afterwards (1 July 18165) increased to 5602. 
Meantime, in 1812, having no immediate 
prospect of employment, he obtained leave 
to go abroad, and went to the Baltic, where 
he offered his services as a volunteer to Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin ffs v.], then com- 
manding in the Gulf of Riga. Learning, 
however, from Martin thet there was no 
immediate prospect of any active operations, 
he went on to St. Petersburg, where his 
offer to serve with the Russian army was 
accepted. He was then sent to Riga, from 
which, on 26 Sept., he accompanied Count 
Stemheil, who, with a force of fifteen thou- 
sand men, was marching to join Wittgenstein 
at Polotzk. Before this could be effected 
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Steinheil was surprised by a very inferior 
French detachment, and utterly routed with 
the loss of some two thousand men killed or 
taken prisoners. Among these latter was Wil- 
loughby, who had put a wounded Russian 
on his own horse, and was himself leading 
it when he fell into the hands of a party of 
French hussars, A Dutch officer in the 
French service befriended him and supplied 
him with money, so that he was able to 
make the termble retreat from Russia with 
comparative comfort, Even so, however, 
the hardships he underwent told severely on 
8 constitution already tried by wounds and 
a tropical climate, and at Konigsberg he was 
seized with a fever which confined him to 
bed for seven weeks. eke eeneaion 
had been made on his behalf by order of 
the czar, but Napoleon refused to exchange 
him, and on his return to France ordered 
him to be confined au secret in the Chateau 
de Bouillon. Here he remained for nine 
months, till, on the advance of the allics, 
he was moved to Peronne, whenca hu 
managed to escape. 

On 4 Jan. 1815 Willoughby was nomi- 
nated a O.B.; from 1818 to 1822 he com- 
manded the Tribune frigate on the coast of 
Treland and in the West Indies; on 80 June 
1827 he was knighted at the instance of the 
Duke of Clarence, then lord high admiral, 
and again, by a curious blunder of the 
king’s, on 21 Aug. 1832, when he was in- 
vested with the insignia of » K.O.H.; on 
14 Jon. 1839 he wes awarded a good-service 
pension, and on 80 Nov. 181 wes appointed. 
a naval aide-de-camp to the queen. He 
was promoted to be rear-admiral on 28 April 
1847, and died, unmarried, at his housy in 
Montagu Street, Portman Square, after a 
ne t’s suffering, on 19 May 1849, It 
is said that by the seamen of his day he 
was known as ‘the immortal.’ 

A portrait of Willoughby is at Wollaton, 
the property of Lord Middleton, by whom 
it was lent to the Naval Exhibition of 1891. 


[The Memoir in Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biogr. 
vi. (suppl. pt.2i,) 111 8 unusuully long (eighty- 
four puges), written apparently from notes sup- 
phed by Willoughby himself; that in O'Byrne's 
Nav. Biogr. Dict. ia merely an abstract of Mar- 
shall’s, See also Gent. Mag. 1849, ii. 648; 
James's Naval Iiat. (1861 edit., in vol. yi. is 
an ving of the Wollaton portrait); Troude’s 
Batailles Navales de la France; official docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office, more espe» 
cially the Minutes of Courts mee ea 


WILLOUGHBY, RICHARD oz (d. 
1862), judge, was the son of a Richard de 
Willoughby who acted as justice in eyre 
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under Edward IT, and purchased the manors 
of Wollaton in Nottinghamshire and Risley 
in Derbyshire. The originul name of the 
family wos Bugge. They took the name of 
‘Willoughby from their lordship of that name 
in Nottinghamshire. In 1324 the younger 
Richard was substituted for his father as 
knight of the shire for that county, and was 
about the same time appointed chief justice 
of the common pleas ‘ealanil (Parl. Writs, 
i, 806, 812, 814; Cal. Rot. Pat. pp. 78, 94, 
97). Heis mentioned as one of the justices 
appointed for the trial of the persons who 
had spoiled Henry le Despenser’s lands in 
1822 (Parl. Writs, ii, 180). On the acces- 
sion of Edward III hoe was removed from 
his office and appears in the year-book of 
the first year of that reign as an advocate. 
Un 6 March 1328 he was made a justice 
of the common pleas, and on 2 Sept, 1829 
became second justice. On 15 Dec. 1330 
he was removed into the court of king's 
bench; and when Geoffrey le Scrope [q.v.], 
the chief justice, went abroad with the king, 
‘Willoughby occupied the chief seat durin 
his absence, at different times from 1832, 
till Geoftrey le Scrape ultimately resigned in 
the middle of 1838. From this time he 

resided in the court until he was displaced 
on 24 July 1340 (Toss). 

In 1331 he was captured journeying 
towards Grantham by o certain Richard de 
Folville, and compelled to pay a ransom of 
ninety marks (Kiyientoy, i. 460). In No- 
vember 1310 he was arrested by order of 
the king, and imprisoned in Corfe Castle 
(French Chronicle of London, B 81). He 
was tried on several charges at Westminster 
on 18 Jan, (#d. p. 87). But he was restored 
to office as one of the justices of the com- 
mon pleas on 9 Oct. following, and continued 
to hold the office of judge till 1357, but pro- 
bably retired in that year (DuG@DALn, Origines 
Juridiciales, p, 45). He died in 1302. His 
extensive estates were situated in the coun- 
ties of Nottingham, Derby, and Lincoln, but 
he also had a house in London in ‘le Baly’ 
ee Ing. post mortem, ii, 266). Tle married, 

rst, Isabel, daughter of Sir Roger Mortein ; 
secondly, Joanna; and thirdly, Isabella, and 
had several children, ‘Later members of the 
family were Sir Hugh Willoughby [g.v.], 
Sir Nesbit Josiah Willoughby [q. y.], and 
Francis Willughby, the naturalist [q. v.] 

[Foss's Judgos of England, and authorities 
cited in text.J W.ER. 


WILLOUGHBY, Sir ROBERT, first 
Baroy WinLovensay pe Broxn (1462-1502), 
born in 1452, was son and heir of Sir John 
‘Willoughby, and great-great-grandson of 
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Robert, fourth baron Willoughby de Eresby 
(d.1896). Lis father was probably the John 
Willoughby who was sheriff of Somerset in 
1455, The ancestral seat was at Clutton in 
that county, where Sir Robert afterwards 
acquired other estates. His mother was 
Anne, daughter and coheir of Sir Edmund 
Cheney or Cheyne of Broke, Wiltshire, and 
Up-Ottery, Devonshire. In or before 1476 he 
married Blanche, daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Champernowne of Beer Verrers, Devon- 
shire, and Callington, Cornwall, Through 
her he became possessed of the Beer Ferrera 
estate. IJis mother died in or before 1479 
in which year he was found to be cousin and 
coheir, in her right, of Humphrey Stafford, 
earl of Devon [q. v.] Ilis mother’s famil 

were strong Luncastrians, and Willoughby 
joined them as one of the leaders in the 
abortive rising of Henry Stafford, second 
duke of Beoogtam [q- v.], in October 
1488, After the dispersion of the insurgents 
Willoughby, with three of the Chenoys 
escaped to Brittany (PoLypory Vener, 
p 7 my where they joined Henry Tador, 
earl of Richmond (Henry VII), An act 
of attainder was immediately possed, in 
which Willoughby is described o3 ‘lata of 
Byerferrys, knight’ (2tot. Parl, yi. 248), 
Probably under a grant following on this 
act, Aimplesy Stafford of Grafton seized 
Willoughby’s estates [see under Sravrorp, 
Hoururey, Earn or Drvow). 

Willoughby doubtless returned with Rich- 
mond when he landed at Milford on 7 Aug. 
1485. He is mentioned by the ‘Croyland 
Continuator’ (p. 674) among the fourteen 
leading generals of Richmond's army at Bos- 
worth, Immediately after the victory Henry 
detached him from the main army to march 
from Leicester to Sheriff Iutton in York- 
shire, and seize the person of Edward, esrl 
of Warwick, son of George, duke of Clarence, 
and nephew of edward IV, and his cousin, 
the Princess Elizabeth, who had both been 
imprisoned there by Richard Ifl. Sheriff 
Hutton apparently surrendered without re- 
sistance, and Willoughby marched with 
Net to London (Poryporn Vere, 
p. 718), 

On 24 Sept. in the same year Willoughby 
was granted the receivership af the duch 
of Cornwall and the office of steward of 
manner of mines in Devonshire and Com- 
wall in which there was any proportion of 
gold or silver. He was appointed high 
steward of the household preparatory to 
Henry VIl’s coronation on 30 Oct, (Camr- 
BULL, Maz. ii. 8, &c.) Parliament met on 
7 Nov. 1485, and at once repealed Ri- 
chard ITI’s act of attainder against Wile 
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loughby and other Lancastrians (Rot. Part. as his envoy to Brittany, Willoughby’a in> 


yi. 278). Humphrey Stafford was attainted, | structions wera to promise aid against the 


but his lands were exempted from forfeiture 
to the crown, and Willoughby, who appears 
to have seized them on his march to Sheriff- 
Hatton, retained them in peaceful posses- 


ston. 

Willoughby is first styled ‘Imight for the 
king’s body’ in a grant dated 26 Dec. 1485 
(Camrnnnt, Mat, i, 222, 442), He was 
also granted on 20 June 1186 the manor of 
Cary, and lands in Stokegolampton and 
Braton Weyokale, Somerset, forfeited by 
John, lord Zouche, In this grant he is 
styled for the first time a king's councillor 
(Gusrrect, Mat, i, 467; see Potyporu 
Vurar., p. 719). It was perhaps with the 
hope that the new king's favourite would 
exert his influence to maintain her in her 
estates that Cecilia, duchess of York, mother 
of Richard III, soon after the battle of Bos- 
worth, granted to Willoughby by letters 

atent, dated 1 Oct, 1485, the offices of 
seeper of the great park of Iasterne and of 
Heutenant of the forest of Bradon, Wiltshire, 
and steward of all her possessions in that 
county (Camsrsuty, Mat. i. 468), Of these 
grants he was fortunate aa to obtain a 
confirmation on 20 June 1486 by Henry VIL 
(#.) On 7 Feb. 1487 he was appointed o 
commissioner of assize for Devonshire and 
Cornwall (74, ii, 117), being sheriff of Devon- 
shire for 1187-8 (Rispon, Survey, App. p. 3; 
CamppExt, Mat. 1i.461). After the reversal 
of his attainder Willoughby seems to have 
made his mother’s seat of Broke, near West- 
bury, Wiltshire, hisresidence, He is for the 
first time described as Robert Willoughby 
de Brooke (sic) in commissions issued on 
28 Dee. 1488. 
At the same time Willoughby was ap- 
ointed a commissioner of musters of archers 
in the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, 
Devon, and Cornwall, for the proposed ex- 
pedition for the defence of Brittany (2d. B 
335, 886; cf. 1. p. 417). On 1 March 1489 
he was appointed, jointly with Sir John 
Cheyne, to lead the expedition (14. p. 419; ef. 
Paston Letters, iii, 850), The army consisted 
of eight thousand men, and was destined 
to avenge the destruction of Edward, lord 
Woodville, and the English auxiliaries of the 
Bretons at the battle of St, Aubin-du-Cor- 
mier on 28 July 1488, A number of inde- 
tisive actions followed, and, after a five 
months’ fruitless campaign, the forcereturned 
to England in the winter of 1489 (Hazt, 
Chron, p. 142). Henry next tried negotia- 
tions, his object being to provent the mar- 
tiage of Anne, duchess of Brittany, with 
Charles VIII. He despatched Willoughby 
YOu, XXI, 


French if the duchess would refuse the 
French king's proposals. Willoughby was 
at the same time (16 July 1490) appointed 
admiral of the fleet (Rrunr, Federa, xii, 
455), and left England on 18 Aug, (Ma- 
cHabo, Journal, p. 212), at the head of a 
thousand archers, whom he threw into tha 
town of Morlaix, On 21 Sept, he had andi- 
ence of the duchess at Rennes (id, p. 220). 
The fruitlessness of his diplomacy was proved 
by themarringeofthe duchess to Charles VIIT 
on the following 6 Dec., and the incorpora- 
tion of Brittany with France, 

Asa reward for his services Willoughby 
‘Was summoned to parliament by writ dated 
12 Aug, 6 Henry VII (1491); (see ‘Crea- 
tions’ 1488-1616 in Dep.-Keener Public 
Records, App. 47th Rep.; other authorities 
or 12 Aug, 1492), ¢ defeat of Henry’s 

iplomacy and his engagements with the 
Emperor Maximilian, to whom Anne had 
been betrothed, impelled him to an invasion 
of France. ‘Witloughby was relieved of 
actual command of the fleet, though retained 
in his office as admiral and nominated mar- 
shal of the army. The campaign was 
short. An unsuccessful siege was laid to 
Boulogne, and on 3 Nov, a treaty of peace 
was signed at Htaples, a formal request to 
that effect having been made to Henry b 
the military commanders (1 Nov, 149%, ib. 

. 490), On the following 18 Feb, Wil- 

ughby received a grant of the office of 
seneschal of the lands in Wiltshire belonging 
to the earldoms of Warwick and Salishury 
(Pat. Roll, 8 Hen. VI, pt. ii, m, 18). At 
about the same time, the exact date being 
unknown, be was made a knight of the 
Garter. Ho was present as lord steward on 
1 Nov. 1494 when Prince Henry (Henry 
VITX) was created Duke of York, and tool 
part in the reception of Catharine of Arragon 
in 1601 (Gargpnnr, Letters and Papers, i, 
398, 416, ii, 104). 

Willoughby’snextemployment wasagainst 
Perkin Warbeck, who landed in Cormmwall on 
7 Sept. 1497. When news arrived that he 
was threatening the coast with a few ships, 
Willoughby, as admiral, took command of 
the fleet (see Ansyis, ii. 215), He took part 
in the relief of Exeter a few days later 
(Bacon, p. 191). 

Some proceedings in the exchequer in 1507 
disclose the exact date of Willoughby’s death 
as 28 Aug. 1602 (MS. R. 0, 2 nm, VIT, 
M. T. iti, aoe) is will, dated 19 Ang., 
was proved on 25 Dec. 1502, He left a son 
and heir, Sir Robert, second baron Wil- 
loughby de Broke, and a daughter Elizabeth, 
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married to John, lord Dynham. On Robert’s 
death in 1622, without surviving male issue, 
the barony fall into abeyance between the 
two daughters of his son Edward: Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir Fulke Greville [see under 
Garvitie, Sr Foire, first Lorp Brooxn], 
and Blanch, wife of Sir Francis Dawtrey. 
A descendant of the elder daughter, Richard 
Verney, successfully claimed the barony in 
1696 {see Varnny, Ricuarn, third Baron 
‘WitLovensy DE BROKE}. 

[Historis Croylandensis Continuatio in Gale’s 
Seriptores (Oxford, 1684), pp. 451-578 ; Poly- 
dore Vergil's Historia Anglica (ed. Leyden, 
1651); Hall's Chron, i809; Machado’s Journals 
in Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry VII (Rolls 
Ser, 1858); Patent Rolls of Henry VII, MS. 
R. O.; Bymer's Feeders (ed. 1741); Rotuli Par- 
liamentorum, vol. vi-; Gairduer’s Letters snd 
Papers of Richard JIE and Henry VII (2 vols. 
1861); Campboll’s Materials for a Hist. of 
Honry VII (2 vols, 1878); Bacon’s Hist of 
Henry VI, ed, Elis and Spedding, 1858 ; Works, 
vol. vi.; Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, 1672; 
Anstis's Register of the Garter, 2 vols. 1724; 
Beltz's Order of the Garter, 1841; Collinson's 
Hist. of Somerset, 3 vols, 1791; Lysons's 
Magna Britannia, vol, vi, ‘ Devonshire’ (1822); 
Risdon's Survey of Devonshire, 1811; Hoare's 
Modern Wiltshire, vol, iv.; Collins's Peerage, 
ed, Brydges, 1812, vol. vi.; G. E, Cfokayne}’s 
Complete Peerage, 1898; Busch’s Kiénig Hein- 
rich (Stuttgart, 1892).] 1.8. L. 

WILLS, Sm CHARLES (1668-1741), 

meral, son of Anthony Wills of St, 

orran, Cornwall, by ‘ Jenofer’ (Guinevere), 
his wife, was baptised at St. Gorran on 
28 Oct. 1666 (Parish Register). His father, 
whose family had been settled in Cornwall 
sines early in the sixteenth century, farmed 
his own land, and, having encumbered 
his estate with debts, quitted the same 
at the revolution and offered his ser- 
vices and those of six of his sons to the 
Prince of Orange, who, it is said, gave them 
all commissions (Parochial Hist. of Corn- 
wall, pp. 11, 101). Charles Wills appears 
to have been appointed a subaltern in 
Colonel Thomes Erle’s foot regiment (dis- 
banded in 1698), with which corps he 
served in the Irish campaign. On I July 
1691 he was appointed captain in the regi- 
ment known as the 19th foot, the colonelcy 
of which had been bestowed on Erle on 
1 Jan, 1691. Wills served several campai 
in Flanders, including the battle of Landen. 
On 6 Nov. 1694 he was appointed major to 
Colonel Thomas Saundersen’s foot regiment, 
and on 1 May 1697 wos promoted lieute- 
nant-colonel. A few months later Saunder- 
son’s foot was dishanded and the officers 
placed on holipay, On the formation of 
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Viscount Charlemont's foot regiment in Tre. 
land (28 June 1701), Wills was appointed 
to the lieutenant-coloneley, and in the fol. 
lowing spring embarked with his corps for 
Cadiz. 

Thence Charlemont’s regiment was sent to 
the West Indies, where Wills gained distine- 
tion in the island of Guadeloupe, and several 
towns were burnt after the French troops 
had been defeated, In the action at Le 
Bayliffe ‘ Colonel Wills behaved himself with 
great bravery’ (London Gazette, 10 May 
1708. Te succeeded to the command of the 
troops on shore in April 1708; and, after 
burning and destroying the French towns 
and fortifications along the coast, he em- 
barked his troops on board the squadron on 
? May 1708, bringing away oll the captured 
French guns. After losing many officers 
and men in the West Indies, Charlemont’s 
regiment (36th foot) returned to Ireland 
in the winter of 1708-4. 

In 1705 Wills accompanied the Earl of 
Decectorourt to Spain as quartermaster- 
general, and served almost uninterruptedly 
in the Peninsula until December1710. He 
‘was at the anor of Barcelona on 4 Oct, 
1706, and nine days later was appointed 
colonel of 1 regiment of marines (80th 
foot), vice Thomas Pownall, Wills was 
subsequently second in command in the 
district of Lerida, and rendered valu- 
able service in the important action at San 
Estevan, where he commanded after Major- 

meral Conyngham was mortally wounded 

26 Jan. 1706); again distinguished him- 
self at the defence of the town of Lerida, 
which capitulated after an obstinate de- 
fence; was appointed « brigadier-general on 
1 Jan. 1707; commanded 1,600 marines and 
a Spanish regiment in Sardinia (1708), and 
reduced Cagliari, He was promoted major 
general on | Jan, 1709, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces on board Ad- 
miral Baker's fleet on 17 June in the same 


ear, 
‘Wills fought at Almenara in 1710, and 
commanded an infantry brigade at the battle 
of Saragossa. He was thereupon recom- 
mended to Queen Anne for promotion to 
the grade of lieutenant-general (Marlborough 
Despatches, y. 168), which rank had been 
already conferred on him in Spain by 
Charles If], the titular king. In the unfor- 
tunate action at Brihuega on 1 Dec. 1710, 
Wills earned fresh laurels, and was men- 
tioned in General Stanhope’s despatches as 
having been ‘during the action at the post 
which was attacked with most vigour and 
which he as resolutely defended.’ After 
suffering a rigorous imprisonment of some 
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months, Wills was allowed to return to 
England. . 

When Preston was taken by the Jacobite 
forces in 1715, Wills, who was then com- 
manding in Cheshire, assembled his troops 
at Manchester, and then marched to Wigan, 
where ha arrived on 11 Nov. He had at 
his disposal the cavalry regiments of Pitt, 
Wynne, Honeywood, Dormer, Munden, and 
Stanhope, and Preston’s foot regiment. At 
Wigan Wills received intelligence that 
Lieutenant-general George Carpenter [q. v. 
was advancing from Durham by force 
marches with about nine hundred cavalry, 
and would be ready to take the enemy in 
flank, Early on 12 Nov. Wills marched 
towards Preston, and at one in the after- 
noon he arrived at the bridge over the 
Ribble, and found there about three hundred 
of the rebel horse and foot who upon tha 
approach of the royal troops withdrew 
hastily into the town, where barricades had 
been erected. On coming before Preston a 
reconnaissance was made by Wills in per= 
son, and, in consequence of his party bein, 
fired upon and two men killed, he order 
an immediate assault by Preston’s foot 
regiment, which corps behaved with great 
bravery, At the same time Wills ordered 
the whole town to be surrounded, to the 
right and left, by the cavalry. The rebels, 
being well posted behind the barricades, in- 
flicted great loss on Preston’s regiment (the 
Cameronians), which was commanded by 
Lieutenant-colonel Lord Forester, After 
two barricades had been gallantly charged, 
and the troops repulsed with equal courage, 
Wills drew off his men, and, oli the avenues 
to the town having been effectually secured, 
the cavalry were ordered to stand at their 
horses’ heads all that night. At nine o'clock 
next’ morning General Carpenter arrived 
with three dragoon regiments, The rebels 
witnessed the arrival of the reinforcements 
from the church steeple, and, losing heart, 
their commander was anxious to capitulate. 
‘Unconditional surrender’ were the only 
terms that Carpenter and Wills would give, 
and after stormy debates within the be- 
leaguered town the rebels laid down their 
arms and surrendered next morning [eee 
Forster, THomas, 1676?-1788; ond Ox~ 
BURCH, Honey]. 

A good deal of friction occurred between 
Carpenter and Wills on this occasion, the 
former being the senior officer, and it 
was increased by George I bestowing the 
rank of lieutenant-general on ‘wills 
directly news of the surrender of the rebels 
at Preston reached London, no notice being 
thentaken of Carpenter's share in the success, 
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In January 1716 Carpenter sent a challenge 
by General Churebill to Wills (Zife of 
George, Lord Carpenter), but the duel was 
honourably compromised by the generous 
intervention of the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Montagu. Wills was appointed 
colonel of the 8rd foot on 5 Jan. 1716, 
governor of Portsmouth 1717, lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance on 22 April 1718, 
K.B. on 17 June 172A, colonel of the 
grenadier guards on 26 .\ug. 1726, general 
commanding the foot in 1789, M.P. for 
Totnes (1714-41), and one of George I’s 
privy council, 

Wills died unmarried in London on 26 Dee. 
1741, and was interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey ; there is a memorial inscription in the 
Guards’ Chapel, Westminster). 

It appears from the ‘ Political Stata of 
Great Britain’ for September 1726 that 
there was an intention, unrealised owing to 
George I’s death, of creating Wills a peer 
with the title of Baron Preston. With the 
exception of a few legacies and an annuit; 
of 2002. per annum to his nephew Richor 
Wuls, Sir Charles bequeathed all his for 
tune, which was a very considerable one, to 
his executor, General Sir Robert Rich, bart. 
This will was unsuccessfully contested by 
Sir Richard Wills in the probate court. 


John Burchett’s Hist, of the most romark- 
able Transactions at Sea; Life of Gcorge Lord 
Carpenter ; Dalton’s English Army Lists, 1661- 
1714, vol, iii.; Dr. John Freind’s Memoir of the 
Earl of Peterborough ; Georgian Era ; Hamilton's 
Hist. of the Grenadier Guards; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. iv., wherein are 
several letters relating to Praston fight, 1716; 
London Gazettes, especially those for 10 May 
1708 and 4 Oct, 1708; Boyer’s Queen Anne, 
1786, pp. 295, 418, 466 ; Lord Mahon’s War of 
the Succession in Spain; Parochial Hist, of 
Cornwall, vol. ii; Rapin’s Hist. of Englund; 
Visitations of Cornwall, ed, Vivian (1887), 
which contain o pniigree of the Willa family 
drawn up by the Rey. J. V. Wills; Warburton’s 
Memoir of the Earlof Peterborough; Registers 
of Westminster Abbey.} Q. D-n. 


‘WILLS, JAMES (1790-1868), poet and 
man of letters, born on 1 Jan. 1790, was the 
younger son of Thomas Wills of Willsgrove, 
co. Roscommon, a country gentleman be- 
longing to atamily of Cornish extraction long 
settled in Ireland, who had married as his 
second wife a daughter of Captain James 
Browns of Moyne, co. Roscommon. He re- 
ceived his education at Dr. Miller's school at 
Blackrock, co. Dublin, and from private 
tutors. He entered at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, on 1 Nov. 1809, taking high place at 
entrance, During his university career he 
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formed one of a brilliant circle of undergra- 
duates, which included Charles Wolfe [q.v.], 
John Sydney Taylor (9: v.], John Anster 
[q. v.], and Samuel O'Sullivan [see under 
O'SuLiivan, MortrnEr]. He inherited as 
joint-heir with his brother a very consider- 
uble estate, which came into his family 
through his mother; and in early manhood 
waa in very easy circumstances. But shortly 
after iene university the improvidenca 
of the elder brother, who managed to squan- 
der the property of both, left the younger 
with very slender resources, and Wills was 
obliged to abandon the notion he had formed 
of embracing the profession of the bar, though 
he had taken the first steps towards getting 
culled, and had entered at the Middle Temple 
in 1891, 

Returning to Ireland, Wills spent several 
yearsat Bray, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
engaged in desultory literary pursuits, and 
wrote many of his subsequently published 
poems at this period. Here also he met 
Charles Robert Maturin [g. v.], and wrote 
his well-known poem, ‘The Universe,’ which 
was published by, and long attributed to, 
Maturin, and the authorship of which was 
long a subject of literary controversy (cf, 
Notes and Queries, th ser. iii. 20, 172, 240, 
280,340; Dublin Univ. Mag. October 1875; 
Inish Quarterly Review, March 1852). For 
this poem, which is now proved to have 
been entirely the composition of Wills, Ma- 
turin received 5002, from Colburn. 

In 1822 Wills married Katherine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev, W. Gorman, niece of Chief- 
justice Charles Kendal Bushe [q, v.], and 
grandniece of Sir John Doyle [q.v.] He 
took orders on his marriage in the expecta- 
tion of receiving a presentation to a crown 
living through the chief justice, a hope 
which was flefeated through a change of 
government. Irom the date of his marriage 
until 1888 he resided in Dublin. 

In 1881 he published ‘The Disembodied, 
ond other Poems,’ in Dublin, and became a 
constant contributor to ‘Blackwood’s act 
zine,’ the ‘Dublin University Magazine,’ the 
‘Dublin Penny Journal,’ and other periodi- 
cals, To the ‘Dublin University Magazine,’ 
his connection with which originated in a 
review of George O’Brien’s criticism of 
Petrie’s ‘Round Towers’ {see O'BRIEN, 
Houynr], he was one of the earliest contri- 
butors; and later in his career he was asso- 
ciated with Cesar Otway [q. v.] in founding 
the ‘Trish Quarterly Review. In 1885 he 
published the ‘Philosophy of Unhelief,’ a 
work which was afterwards republished, and 
which acquired considerable popularity in 
America. Wills combined with a strong 


a era eee eae ee 
literary instinct a remarkable aptitude 
meta] sieysteal analysis. Of several me 
read by him hefore the Royal Irish Academy 
one onthe ‘Spontaneous Associationof Tdens' 
was said by Archbishop Richard Whately 
(q- v.] to overturn Dugald Stewart's theorr 
on the same subject. In 1885 Wills was 
nominated to the sinecura curacy of Suir- 
ville, co, Kilkenny, of which parish he waa 
appointed vicar in 1846, In 1819 he was 
further advanced to the living of Kilmacow 
in the same county, and ultimately, in 1g6u 
to thot of Attanagh in co. Ilkenny, In 
1815 Wills published ‘Dramatic Sketches 
and other Poems,’ which were followed in 
1848 by ‘Moral and Religious Epistles’ But 
his most important literary venture was the 
valuable biographical work known as ‘Lives 
of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen? 
of which the first volunes were published in 
1839 and 1840, This work, which was com- 
pleted in 1847 and for which its author ra- 
ceived 1,0002., aims at giving a history of Ire- 
land in a series of biographies ranging from 
the earliest to the most modern times, and is 
divided into six periods, to each of which 
Wills prefixed o valuable historical intro- 
duction. It was reissued subsequently under 
the title of ‘The Irish Nation,” the con- 
cluding volumes of the revised edition ap- 
pearing after the author's death, under the 
editorship of his son, Mr. Freeman Wills, 
The work has been accorded by a very com- 

tent authority, John Thomas (afterwards 

ord-chancellor) Dall, in the ‘Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine,’ the praise of ‘ great re- 
search, patient investigation, and sound judg- 
ment, free alike from sectarian and political 
prejudices,’ and as ‘tha most elaborate and 
the most complete record of tho history and 
Pomenty of Ireland as yet (187) given 
to the Insh public.” ‘Che book is, however, 
very deficient in point of style and orrange- 
ment, and, like all works of reference on so 
large a scale by a single hand, is in parts 
perfunctory. 

Wills was appointed Donellan lecturer in 
the university of Dublin for 1855-6, and 
delivered a course of sermona, published in 
1860 under the title of ‘Lectures on the 
Antecedent Probability of the Christian Re- 
ligion’ Healso eilited. Chief-justice Bushe’s 
posthumously published ‘Summary View of 
the Evidences of Christianity.’ In 1868, 
shortly before his death, he published ‘The 
Tdolatresa, and other Poems,’ which, like the 
§ Dramatic Sketches’ of an earlier date, was 
a collection of scattered contributions to 
various periodicals, His verse is not with- 
out merit; the shorter pieces breathe a strong 
spirit of Irish patriotism of the best kind; 
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tie et a 
and a famous Irish nationalist is said to have 
embraced theold clergyman on learning that 
he was the author of ‘The Minstrel’s Walk.’ 
He died ot Atlanagh in November 1868. 

Wills was an unusually brilliant conver- 
gationist, and some of his more ambitious 

ems show much of the dramatic power 
which descended to his son, William Gorman 
Wills [q. v-] 

[Webb's Compendium; Dublin University 
Magazino; W.G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter, 
by Freeman Wills; Irish QuarterlyReview, March 
1852; Allibone’s Dict, of Engl, Lit.; Todd's Gra- 
duates of Dublin University; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; Brooke’s Recollections of the Irish 
Church, 2nd ser} aLE 

WILLS, JOHN (1741-1806), benefactor 
of Wadham College, Oxford, the only son of 
John Wills of Sea borough, Somerset, was born 
at Seaborough in 17£1. Te matriculated 
from Hertford College, Oxford, on 18 March 
1758, aged 17, graduated B.A. in 1761, be- 
coming a fellow of the society in 1765. In 
the seme year he proceeded M.A, He was 

weferred to the college rectory of Tyd St. 
ary in 1778, and in 1779 was presented to 
the rectory of Seaborough by Adam Martin ; 
five years later he rebuilt the parsonage of 
hisnative on Wills was elected fifteenth 
warden of Wadham College on 7 July 1783, 
in succession to Dr. James Gerard, He took 
the degree of D.D. in the same year, and the 
office of vice-chancellor devolved upon him 
in 1792, After on uneventful headship he 
died at Wadham on 16 June 1806, aged 65. 

In Wills Wadham found its greatest bene- 
factor since its foundation. Ie left £001 a 
yeor to augment the wardens stipend, at the 
same time beqneathing his books and farni- 
ture to his successor, Dr, William Tournay. 
He left 1,0002. to improve the warden’s 
lodgings ; two exhibitions of 1007. each an- 
nually to two fellows of the college, students 
of law and physic; two scholarships of 20/. 
each for the same faculties; stipends of 
thirty guinens yearly for o divinity lecturer 
and preacher, and annuities of 75/ and 60/. 
to superannuted fellows, besides a reading 
prize and minor benofactions. Te also left 
an estate at Tyd St. Giles, worth ahout 1607, 
per annum, to the vice-chancellor for the 
time heing, ‘in aid of the great burthens of 
his office ;’ 1002. per annum to the senior 
Bodleian libratian; 1002, per annum to the 
theatre, and 1002, par annum to the Oxford 
Infirmary. After some private bequests he 
made the residue of hia estate over to the 
college for the purchase of livings, Owing 
to Wills's liberality the Wadham 
reached their present extent, the parterres 
and clipped yews nud statuettes of Dr, 


Wilkins’s tims, as described hy John Evelyn, 
giving place to the ‘romantic’ garden de- 
signed by Shipley. The portrait of Wills 
by Hoppner, in the hall at Wadham, was 
painted in 1798. 

{Jackson's Wadham College, pp. 121, 147, 
184, 187, 216; Gent. Mag 1806, i, 689-90; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886.] T. S. 


WILLS, RICHARD (jt. 1558-1573), 
author, [See Wittxs,] 


WILLS, THOMAS (1740-1802), evan- 
gelical preacher, born at Truro, Cornwall, 
on 26 i uly 1740, was the son of Thomas 
‘Wills of St. Issey (a descendant of Jonathan 
Wills, ejected minister in 1662 from Lante- 
glos-juxta-Camelford), who married Mary 
Spry. The mother and twin-sister, both of 
whom were buried in Truro church, died at 
his birth. The father died o yenr or two 
later, and was also buried there, The two 
surviving sons were adopted by the eldest 
aunt, Luey Spry of Truro, who died in 1755, 
leaving most of her fortune toThomas, The 
elder boy, John Wills (d. 11 Oct. 1764), be- 
came a lieutenant in the navy under his 
relative, Admiral Spry, The younger son, 
after his annt’s death, was put undor the 
care of her brother-in-law, Thomas Michell 
of Croft West, near Truro, and placed at 
Truro grammar school, where he attended 
the ministry of Samuel Walker [a. vi] 

Wills matriculated from Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, on 28 March 1757, and graduated 
B.A. 11 Dee, 1760. While at the university 
he became friendly with Thomas Haweis 

. v.], & brother Cornishman and pupil at 

‘o school, and was numbered among his 
religious associates. Ile was ordained dea- 
con by the bishop of Oxford in 1762, and 
priest by the bishop of Exeter on Trinity Sun- 
day 1764, In 1764 he was appointed to tho 
curacy of Perranzabuloe and St. Agnes, two 
parishes on the north coast of Cornwall, of 
which James Walker, a brother of Samnel 
Walker, was vicar. IIis connection with 
Perranzabuloe ceased in 1765, but he re- 
mained at St, Agnes until January 1778, 

In the autumn of 1772 Wills made the 
acquaintance of the Countess of [Zuntingdon 
nt Bath and frequently preached in herchapel. 
In the autumn of 1774 he was again in that 
city, and on 6 Oct. 1774 he marvied Selina 
Margaretta, third daughter of the Rev. Gran- 
ville Wholer of Otterden Place, near Faver- 
sham, Kent, by his wife, Lady Ontherine 
Maria Hastings. Lady Huntingdon, his 
wife's aunt, visited them at St. Agues in 
the autumn of 1776, and established her 
chapels in Cornwall, ‘Wills was appointed 
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only to George Whitefield, and his preaching 





her chaplain in January 1778, and therenpon | ¢ 
resioned his curacy. in the open air, especially on Tower Rill, 
Wills next proceeded to Lady Hunting- | attracted great crowds. He was the author 
don’s college at Trevecca, and then to Brigh- | of: 1. ‘ Remarks on Polygamy in answer to 
ton. For hisirregular conduct in preaching | Madan’s “ Thelyphthora,"’ 1781, 2, ‘Ay. 
at the Spa Fields chapel in 1781 he was thentic Narrative of the Primary Ordmation 
served with a citation by the Rev. William | in Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel,9 arch 1783. 
Sellon of St. James's, Clerkenwell. Next | 2nd ed, 1786. 3. ‘The Spiritual Register, 
year he took the oath of allegiance asa dis- | 1784-95, 8 vols.; he had previously sent some 
senting minister, and was appointed mini- | of the cases to the ‘Protestant Magazine? 
ster of Spa Fields chapel. He officiated | 4. ‘A Farewell Address to the Countess of 
there and in the several chapels of Lady | Huntingdon’s Ohapels, and especially Spa 
Huntingdon’s connexion throughout Eng- | Fields,’ 1788. He also published some singla 
land for several years, and on 9 March 1788 | sermons, and edited several religious works, 
he and another minister held ‘the primary | including ‘Letters from the Inte Rey, 
ordination’ of Lady Huntingdon’s con- | William Romaine to a Friend,’ which pnesed 
nevion in Spa Fields chapel. Tle took tem~ | through many editions. 
porary leave of that congregation on 12Aug.| A portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
1787. Differences ensued between him and { Wills was engraved by H. R. Cook, and on 
Lady Huntingdon, and he did not minister |a larger scale by Fittler. A print of him, 
thereagain until 80 March 1788. Hepreached | drawn end engraved by Goldar, is prefixed 
his last sermon in the me on OJuly 1788, | to the ‘Spiritual Register’ and the ‘New 
and a few days later was dismissed by her. | Spiritual Magazine,’ yol. i, Another print, 
After preaching occasionally at Surrey | by Ridley, published ty T. Chapman on 
chapel ae elsewhere Wills was engaged by | 1 May 1799, is in the ‘Mvangelical Magn- 
the proprietors of Dr. Peckwell’s chapel, in | zine.’ 
the Great Almonry at AVesentinitery and | {Memoir of the Rev. T, Wills, by a friend, 1804; 
also by those of Orange Street chapel, | Life of the Countess of Huntingdon, j. 316, 393 
Leicester Square, to officiate in their re-| 394, ii, 68-0, 76, 203-4, 810-16, 414-88, 479-81 : 
spective buildings. The chapel at Silver | Life of 8, E. Pierce, pp. 59-62, 92-0; Wilson's 
treat, near Aldersgate Street, was let to | Dissenting Churches, iii, 116-28; Nelson's 
him from Michaelmas 1789 for a lecture on | Iclington, pp. 278-6; Bennett's Silver Street 
Thursday evenings, and at the following | Church, pp. 21-2; Foster'a Alumni Oxon,; 
Christmas he took the building on lense, | Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 404, 1802 i. 586, 18143, 
Its interior was then altered, and the liturgy | 516; Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, i, 162; Boase 
of the English church, an organ, and the and Courtney's Bibl, Cornub. ii. 890-1; Will- 
hymas of the Countess of Huntingdon were | ©°ks’# Spa Vields Chapel, pp 34, 38 P 
introduced. He ceased in 1789 to preach 2.0, 
in Orange Street chapel, and in 1791 he 
ave up Westminster chapel; but in 1798 
ie began preaching in Islington chapel. 
There and at Silver Street chapel he re- 
muined preaching the doctrines of Calvinism 
with unabated popularity for several years, 
About 1797 his congregation dwindled, 
through the popularity of an Antinomian 
oa ehet in Grub Street, and his own health 
fegit to decline. His mental faculties 
gave way, and in 1799 ao stroke of paralysis 
incapacitated him from preaching. He took 
leave of his congregation at Silver Street on 
93 Feb. 1800, and retired to Boskenna in 
the parish of St. Buryan, Cornwall, the seat 
of James Paynter. Le died thereon 12 May 
1802, and was buried on the north side of 
Buryan churchyard in a vaulted ve 
which he had constructed for himself and 
his wife. A monument to his memory was 
placed in the church by his widow, who 
died at Boskenno on 8 April 1814, 
As a popular preacher Wills was second 






















WILLS, WILLIAM GORMAN (1828- 
1891), dramatist, son of James Wills to vd) 
was born at Blackwell Lodge, Kilmurry, on 
28 Jan. 1828, Ile was educated at Water- 
ford grammar achool under Dr. Price, and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he entered 
on 6 Noy. 18465, his college tutor being Dr, 
Frank Sadleir [q.v.] He did not proceed to 
a degree, but established a reputation among 
the students by his poem on ‘ Poland,’ for 
which he won the yice-chancellor's medal 
in 1848, Te showed a sirong bent for por- 
aa but received no training in 
art beyond that which the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, then in a very decrepit state, 
could afford, Like Goldsmith when an un- 
dergraduate, he seems to have rioted upon 
a minute allowance, earning a precarious 
guinea now and again by a portrait or by 
contributing toan ephemeral magazine called 
‘The Irish Metropolitan,’ through the pages 
of which ran his first serial story entitled 
Old Times,’ published in yolume form some 
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years later, in 1857. At Dr, Anster's house he 
met with a fellow-contributor and congenial 
spirit, the brilliant university Bohemian, 
Charles Pelham Mulvany (q. v.| 

Tn 1862, after aeveral years of very desul~ 

tory occupation, or, as he styled it, ‘ daisy- 

icking’ in Ireland, Willssettled in London. 
e oe rooms with his friend Henry IIum- 
phreysin Clifford’s Inn. His efforts to make 
alivalihood by his pen were not encouraging. 
Tn 1803 appeared his ‘ Notice to Quit,’ a story 
conceived after the manner of Eugéne Sue, 
which was praised for itsdramatic situations 
but met with little success, In October of 
this same year Wills obtained the Royal 
Humane Society's medal for a brave at- 
tempt to rescue a drowning lad near Old 
Swan Wharf. ‘The Wife’s Evidence’ (186, 
reissued 1876), a story of considerable melo- 
dramatic power, gained him an introduction 
to the magazines, and he wrote ‘David 
Chantrey’ 1865) for ae Bar,’ and for 
‘Tinsley’s Magazine’ ‘The Three Watches’ 
(1865), and ‘The Love that Kills’ (1867), 
in which he temanipulates material already 
used in ‘Old Times. 

His father's death in 1808 impelled Wills 
to undertake the support of his mother. He 
reverted to portraiture as his best means of 
earning money, took a studio at 16 The 
Avenue, Fulham Road, and worked very 
successfully in pastel drawings, mainly of 
children. He exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and was soon asking twenty guineas 
for a small picture finished in three or four 
sittings ; and for a time there was no lack of 
fashionable sitters. Incurably unconven- 
tional, Wills, in response to & command to 
visit Osborne to draw the royal grand- 
children, pleaded 9 prior engagement. The 
Princess Louise was interested in Wills’s 
methods and amused by his Bohemian wares 
but other patrons were repelled by the filth 
of his studio, which was haunted by stray 
cots, by monkeys and other unclean animals, 
and also by numerous pee and loafers, 
attracted by the painter's easy-going habit of 
inviting visitors to stay, aud cenrits his 
spare change in a tobacco jar ou the chimney- 
piece. Absent-mindedness, inherited, it is 
said, from his father, who once boiled his 
watch in mistake for an eggs, grew upon 
Wills to an extent which prejudiced his 
career, He became oblivious of social en- 
gogements, asked people with the utmost 
cordiality to meet him at dinner and then 
could not be found to receive them, for- 
got or traveatied the names of people 
who entertained him, and prided himself 
in being as dispassionate as Dr. Johnson 
tn the subject of clean linen, 
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later years he did most of his composition 
in bed. 

Meanwhile Wills was turning his attention 
to writing for the stage. A. first dramatic 
attempt, an adaptation from the German 
of Van Holtei, entitled ‘A Man and his 
Shadow’ (1865), was followed by the pa- 
thetic ‘Man o’ Airhe,’ which was put on at 
the Princess's in July 1867, with Mr, Her- 
mann Vezin in the title-part. Though the 
receipts were small, the play rarely foiled 
to move its audience, and the author was 
encouraged to write two other plays, sug- 
gested and produced by Mr. Vezin: ‘Ilinko, 
or the leadsman’s Daughter’ (founded upon 
Ludwig Storch’s historical novel), produced 
at the Queen’s Theatre in September 1871; 
and ‘Broken Spells,’ written in conjunction 
with Westland Marston, and produced at 
the Court in April 1872, A short time 
before this date Wills was introduced by 
Vezin to the Batemans, and after the ap- 
pearance of ‘Hinko’ he was retained by 
Colonel Bateman as ‘ dramatist to the Ly- 
caum’ at a yearly salary of 83002 Upon this 
endowment he produced in turn ‘ Medea in 
Corinth’ (July 1872), ‘CharlesI’ (28 Sept. 
1872), and ‘Eugene Aram’ (April 1878). 
The first two of these plays contain Wills's 
best work, ‘Charles q though inferior to 
its predecessor in form, caught the taste of 
the public, and enabled Mr. (Sir) [enry 
Irving to confirm the reputation which he 
had mads for himself in the ‘Bells’ The 
eo ra of Charles was in harmony with 

an Dyck, and the suggestion of calm and 
dignified suffering that disdained to resent or 
a is decidedly effective. Like Scott, 

ills was a staunch cavalier, and he was as 
little concerned with historical accuracy as 
Dumas. 

In his next historical play, ‘Marie Stuart’ 
(Princess's, February 1874), he caricatured 
John Knox withthe same gusto with which 
he had defamed Cromwell. He was now in 
great demand as a verse playwright, and 
produced in quick succession ‘ Sappho,’ given 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 1875; 
‘Buckingham’ (Olympic, November 1876); 
‘Jane Shore’ (Princess's, September 1876) ; 
and ‘England in the Days of Charles If? 
(Drury Lane, September 1877). His second 

at success was with ‘ Olivia’ (based upon 

oldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’), of which 
the best that con be said is that it has rarely 
been surpassed as an adaptation of a novel. 
It was produced at the Court Thenire in 
March 1878 under the era of John 





Tare, with William Terriss [q. v.] as Squire 


Thornhill and Miss Ellen Terry as Livy; 


In hia! both players were seen in their original parts 
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when the piece was successfully revived at 
the Lyceum in 1886, 

The dramatist now produced with great 
rapidity a quantity of very inferior work. 
‘Nell Gwynne, given at the Royaltyin May 
1878; ‘ Vanderdecken,’ based upon the legend 
of the ‘Flying Dutchman’ (Lyceum, June 
1878); ‘Elen, afterwards called ‘Brag’ 
(Haymarket, April 1879); ‘Bolivar’ (Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, November 1879); ‘Ninon’ 
(Adelphi, February ag ‘Forced from 
Home’ (Duke's Theatre, February 1880) ; 
‘Tolanthe’ (Lyceum, May 1880); ‘ William 
and Susan’ (St. James's, October 1880); 
‘Juana’ (Court, May 1881); ‘Sedgmoor’ 
Sadler's Wella, August 1881); and ‘Jane 
ayre’ (Globe, December 1882). In 1882 
Hoary Dlerman, Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
manager, provided a ‘plot’ on which Wills 
was coaxed into basing the play ‘ Claudian’ 
(successfully produced at the Princess's in 
December 1883), a strange compound of 
tinsel and hollow columns, in which the old 
legend of the Wandering Jew is turned to 
melodramatic purpose. ‘Gringoire,’ given 
at the Prince’s Theatre in June 1885, was 
followed in December by Wills's version of 
‘Faust’ for the Lyceum. In this, as in 
‘Claudian,’ he appeared merely as the text 
writer to a series of scenes and situations ; 
his sub-archaic verbiage was not devoid of 
romantic resonance and was scrupulously 
cut into blank-verse lengths, Like qualities 
are conspicuous in his ‘Melchior,’ a blank- 
verse poem in thirty-two cantos, dedicated 
to Robert Browning and published in 1885. 
The long-drawn descriptions are often mere 
pinchbeck, but Wills had some of the faculty 
of an Irishman as a balladist, clearly shown in 
such songs a8 ‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby’ 
and ‘ The Ballad of Graf Brom.’ 

In the intervals of dramatic work Wills 
spent much time at Htretat and a few weeks 
So at Paris, where he rented a 
studio, His real interest was still in oil- 

ainting ; his oil-painting of Ophelia is now 
in the ae at the Lyceum, is plays were 
© by-product, in which he tool little interest 
after he had furnished the manuscript. He 
seldom attended rehearsols, and his recom- 
mendations, even when feasible, were gene- 
rally unheeded by the actors; he was never 
present at the promiére of one of his own 


plays. 

On 8 April 1887 Wills’s mother died, and 
her Joss removed one of the few incentives 
he had to exert himself. He moved his 
‘studio’ to Walham Green, was henceforth 
little seen by his friends at the Garrick Club 
or elsewhere, and wrote little. His health 
began to break, and at the close of 1891 
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he was by his own request removed to Gay's 
Hospital, where he died on 13 Dee. 1801, 
Many of the leading actors and playwrights 
of the day were present ot his interment 
in Brompton cemetery, His last piece, «4 
Royal Divorce,’ was being played at the 
Olympic at the time ofhis death. A previous 
play, on_the subject of ‘Don Quixote, was 
produced at the Lyceum with ve Moderate 
success in May 1805. ‘Oharles I’ and his 
adaptation of the first. part of ‘Faust’ are 
the only plays by Wills which were issued 
in printed form. 

Wills was a born writer of dramatic 
scenes, but his gifts were neutralised to a 
large extent by his inability to concentrate 
and by the essential lack of firm taste and 
self-critical power. He is ably summed u 
in the acute judgment of M. Filon: ‘His 
Bohemian life, his impassioned character, 
his hasty methods of production, gave him in 
the distance the look of genius. But it was 
a misleading look.... his pieces are founded 
upon conceptions which crumble away upon 
analysis, and the versification is too poor to 
veil or redeem the wealmess of the dramatic 
idea.’ 

[' W.G, Wills, Dramatist and Painter,’ a well- 
written biography by the dramatiat’s brother, 
Freeman Wills, appeared in 1898, with a good 

it and facsimile autograph, See also 
Archer's English Dramatists of To-day, 1888, 
pp. 852-80; Archer’s About the Thentre, 1886, 
pp. 240 sq.; Filon’s English Stage, 1897; Fitz 
gerald's Heury Irving, 1898, chaps. xiv. xv,; 
O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 261; An 
Evening in Bohomia (Temple Bar, June 1896); 
Colebrities of the Contury; ‘Times, 15 Dec, 1801; 
The Theatre, 1 Feb, 1892 (with portrait) ; Era, 
19 Doe. 1891.] z. 8. 


WILLS, WILLIAM HENRY (1810- 
1880), miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Plymouth on 18 Jon, 1810, His father, at 
one time a wealthy shipowner and prize- 
agent, met with misfortunes, and at his 
death the chief care of supporting his family 
devolved upon William Henry, or Harry 
‘Wills as he was always called. ‘Wills be- 
came 4 journalist, and contributed to 
periodical publications such as the ‘Penny’ 
and ‘Saturday’ magazines, and McOulloch’s 
‘Geographical Dictionary.’ Ie was one of 
the original literary staff of ‘Punch,’ and 
had some share in the composition of the 
draft prospectus. He contributed to the first 
number (17 July 1841) the mordant epi- 
a on Lord Cardigan called ‘To the 

lackballed of the United Service Club’ 
Ile was for some time ihe regular dramatic 
critic, in which capacity he ridiculed Jullien, 
the introducer of the promenade concerts at 
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Drury Lane, and severely criticised the act- 
ing of Charles Kean, Among his other 
contributions in prose and verse were 
‘Punch's Natural History of Courtship’ 
illustrated by Sir John Gilbert), ‘Punch’s 
homie Mythology,’ ‘Information for the 
People,’ and skits such os ‘The Burst, Boiler 
and the Broken Heart,’ and ‘The Uncles of 
England, in praise of pawnbrokers. In 
1846 he wrote for the ‘ Almanac,’ but his 
contributions were thenceforth infrequent. 

Wills began his lifelong association with 
Dickens in 1846, when he became one of 
the sub-editors of the ‘ Daily News’ under 
him. Soon afterwards he went to Edinburgh 
to edit ‘Chambers’s Journal,’ but two years 
later returned to London to become Dickens's 
secretary, In 1819, on John Forster's sug- 
gestion, Wills was made assistant editor of 
‘Household Words,’ and was given the same 
position by Dickens when, ten years later, 
* All the Year Round’ was incorporated with 
it, Tis business capacity was invaluable to 
Dickens, and he was one of the most inti- 
mate friends of the novelist in later life, At 
the end of 1851 Wills accompanied Dickens 
on his theatrical tour in connection with 
the Guild of Literature and Art, to the 
temporary success of which his exertions 
largely contributed. 

D 868, while Dickens was in America, 
‘Wills enffered concussion of the brain from 
an accident in the hunting field, and was 
disabled from his duties as editor of ‘ All 
the Year Round’ Ie never recovered, and 
retired from active work. The remaining 
years of his life Wills spent at Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire, where he acted as magistrate 
and chairman of the board of guardians. 
He died there on 1 Sept. 1880. 

Wills edited, in 1850, ‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley by the Spectator,’ illustrated W en- 
grevings from designs by Frederick Taylor 
ee 1émo; Boston, Massachusetts, 18651, 

2mo; reissued in the ‘ Traveller's Library,’ 
1886, oe 

‘Wills also published ‘Old Leaves gathered 
from Household Words’ (1860, 8vo), dedi- 
cated toDickens, Thebook consistsof thirty- 
seven descriptive sketches of places and 
events. In 1861 he issued a quarto volume, 
‘Poets’ Wit and EHlumour,’ illustrated by 
a hundred engravings from drawings by 
©, Bennett and G. If. Thomas. Two pieces, 
‘A Lyric for Lovers’ and an ‘Ode oie 
Ben,’ the Jatter of which originally appea 
in ‘Punch,’ were from his own pen, The 
hook was republished in 1882. ‘Wills also 
republished under the title ‘ Light and Dark’ 
some of his contributions to ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal.’ He was a fluent writer both in 
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prose and verse, with a faint tinge of pedan- 
try, which afforded Dickens much amuse- 
ment. Douglas Jerrold was fond of exer- 
cising his wit at his expense, and Wills 
had enough humour to enjoy the situation. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts had for many 
years the advantage of Wills's judgment ancl 
experience in the conduct of her philan- 
thropic undertakings. 
married Janet, youngest sister of 
William and Robert Chambers, tha Edin- 
burgh publishers. She wus a woman of 
strong character, and o great favourite with 
Dickens, in whose correspondence her name 
frequently appears. She had an extensive 
Imowledge o Beottish literature, and a large 
fund of anecdotes, and was for many years 
the centre of a wide literary and social circle, 
She died on 24 Oct. 1892, At her death 
the sum of 1,0002. accrued to the newspaper 
fund, in which Wills had interested 
imeelf after the foilure of the Guild of 
Literature and Art, 

[Athenwum, 4 Sept. 1880, 29 Oct. 1892, and 
12 Nor. 1802; Forster's Life of Dickens, 1i. 422, 
iii, 227, 454-6; Dickens’s Letters, ed. Dickens 
and Hogarth, passim; Spiclmann’s Hist, of 
Punch, pp. 18, 26, 218-19, 282-3; Knight's 
Passages of a Working Life, iii. 121; Fox- 
Bourne's mir Newspapers, ti. 148 ; Allibone's 
Dict. Engl. Lit. ; P. Titegerelds Memoirs of un 
Author, chap. iii,, and Recreations of a Literary 
Man, i. 74] G, Lz G. N, 


WILLS, WILLIAM JOHN (1834-1861), 
Australian explorer, the son of William 
Wills, a medical man, was born at Totnes, 
Devonshire, on 5 Jan. 1834, and educated 
at Ashburton school till 1850, when he was 
articled to his father, and at intervals from 
1850 to 1852 studied medicine in London, 
both at Guy’s and St. Bartholomew's hos- 
pitels, On 1 Oct. 1852, carrying out an 
idea which his father had already formed, 
he emigrated with his brother to Victoria, 
and started life as a shepherd at 802 a 

ear and rations. In 1858 he was joined 
by his father, and settled at Ballarat, where 
for almost a year he acted as his father’s 
assistant. Ho was, however, always pining 
for the open air and the bush, and in 1855 
he obtained admission as a volunteer to the 
office of ihe surveyor of crown lands for the 
district. Here his aptitude for astronomical 
work and surveying was soon recognised. 
In 1858 he was employed on his first Beld 
survey for the department. In November 
1858, on the institution of the magnetic and 
meteorological observatory at Melbourne, he 
was appointed to the staff. 

In 1860 Wills was appointed third in 
command of the exploring expedition sent 
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out from Victoria 10 discover a route to the 
north across Australie, The party left Mel- 
bourne on 20 Aug. 1860, and proceeded 
slowly as far ag the Dastios river, Where a 
difference occurred between t. 
O'Hara Burke {q. v.j, and Landells, the 
second in command, resulting in the retire- 
ment of Landells and the appointment of 
Wills to be second in soneant On. 19 Oct. 
Burke and Wills, with a portion of their 
men, left Menindie with sixteen camels and 
fifteen horses, to push on in advance of the 
rest of the expedition. Travelling about 
twenty miles a day, they made Torowoto on 
28 Oct., whence they sant back a despatch 
with a report by Wills. This was the only 
direct messege ever received from them, and 
in it Burke remarks, ‘I consider myself very 
fortunate in having Mr, Wills as my second 
incommand, He is a capital officer, zealous 
and untiring in the performance of his duties.’ 
After leaving the Torowoto swamp the 
roceeded by way of Wright's Oroek to 
ooper's Creek, which was reached on 11 Dec. 
A. depot was formed, and on 16 Dec, Burke 
and Wills started northward with six camels, 
a horse, and three months’ provisions. Their 
route was forthe most partthrough a pleasant 
country and along good watercourses, and 
they reached the tidal waters of the Flinders 
river on 12 Feb. 1861. Wills’s own diary 
is the source from which we learn the details 
of their advance, and he tells the tale in 
a simple and modest fashion. On 21 April 
they arrived at the depot on their return 
journey, but only to find it abandoned. 

On 23 April they started down Cooper's 
Creek for Adelaide; but after losing their 
remaining camels they began to feel the 
anxieties of their position, without proper 
conveyance, and dependent on the natives 
or their own exertions for supplies, Between 
27 May and 6 June Wills made o journ 
on foot and alone to the depot at Cooper's 
Creek and back to the camp on the road to 
Mount oe No help had come, and 
they were all in a desperate position. Wills’s 
journal tells the tule of gradual starvation 
during the month of June; the last entry 
is on 26 June, when he records that Burke 
and King, the only other Englishmen re- 
maining, are to leave him in the search for 
help from the natives, and that he does not 
expect to last more than four or five days. 
King, the only eventual survivor of the 
party, returned within that time, and found 
that Wills had already died, probably on 29 
or 80 June, 

It was the opinion of many that if only 
Wills had been in chief command of 
expedition its success would have been 
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attained without such loss of life. It is ig 
evidence that Wills on more than ons ueca- 
sion advised @ course which would hate 
certainly been rewarded by the safety ot the 
party (Ilow1rr), 

ills has been described by ona of hig 
friends as ‘a therough En; lishman, self. 
relying and self-contained.’ Ie was modest 
yet strong of purpose, persevering, and to 
the last degree trustworthy. His passion 
for astronomy was remarkable, but study of 
all kinds was a part of his life. He was 
thoughtful and religious. 

A national memorial of him and his 
Jeador stands in front of the Parliament 
House at Melbourne. There is also a me 
morial of him at his native town of Totnes, 
and a tablet in his old school at Ashburtan, 
One of the streets in Ballarat is called after 
him. A print of a good portrait is given in 
his father’s mennoir of his journey. 

iNs’s Exploration of Australia, Lon 
ooh IHust. Lond, News, 1862, Pp. ee 
157; Howitt’s Hist. of Discovery in Austral a, 
ii. 181 eqq.; Parl. Paper on tho Burke and Wills 
Exploring Expedition, House of Commons, 1969, 
No. 139. 0, A. H, 

WILLSHIRE, Sir THOMAS (1789- 
1862), bart., general, born at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on 24 Aug. 1789, was the eldest aur- 
viving son of Captain John Willshire by 
Mary, bag ciel of William Linden of Dub- 
lin, The father was son of Noah Wilshire, 
@ merchant, and, as the latter would not bu 
him a commission, he enlisted in the 814 
foot. Ile was made quartermaster in 1790, 
lieutenant and adjutant in 1793, and pay- 
master in 1801. He obtained commissions 
in the regiment for three of his sons while 
they were still children: that of Thomas 
Willshire wos dated 26 June 1795, and on 
5 Sept. following ho became lieutenant, 

Thomas Willshire joined his regiment at 
Saintes in the West Indies in January 1795, 
Tt returned to England in 1800, and it was 
probably then that he went to school, at 
King’s Lynn and Kensington. Ie was pro- 
moted captain on 28 a 1804, when a seu 
cond battalion was raised. The first batts 
lion went to the Cape in 1805, but he xe 
mained behind, and was second in o dud 
fought at Nottingham on 1 Jan. 1806, He 


joined the first battalion in South America 


in 1807, and took part in the attack on 
Buenos Ayres. He went with it to Portu- 
gal in 1808, and was present at Rolica, Vi- 
miero, and Coruiia, e served with it in 
Walcheren, where his father died on 26 Sept. 


Tn June 1812 the first battalion of the 
88th again embarked for the Peninsula, 


Willshire 
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Willchire commanding the light company. 
It joined the army three days before the 
battle of Salamanca (22 July), and was 
brigaded with the royals and the 9th in 
the 5th (Leith’s) division. ‘Willshire re- 
ceived two wounds in the battle. Te com- 
manded the light companies of the brigade 
jn the action on the Carrion on 26 Uct. 
during the retreat from Burgos. In 1813 
the division formed part of Graham's corps 
at Vittoria, and at the siege of San Sebastian. 
Tn the first assault the 88th was assigned 
the lesser breach. In the second assault it 
was at first in reserve, but was soon brought 
up in support of the stormers, ‘Willehire’s 
youngest rother was killed; he himself 
was given a brevet majority on 21 Sept. 
He commanded the light companies of the 
brigade at the passage of the Bidassoa, 
which he is said to have been the first man 
to cross, and in the actions on the Nive 
(9-11 Dec.) and the repulse of the sortie 
from Bayonne (14 April1814), He received 
a brevet lieutenant-coloneley, and after- 
wards the Peninsular silver medal with 
seven clasps. 

In 1816 his battalion was sent to the 
Netherlands, but was too late for Waterloo. 
It went on to Paris, and Willshire was em- 

loyed for a short time on the staff. In 
Desuiber he returned with the battalion to 
England, and in June 1818 went with it to 
the Cape. On his way out he wrote a 
manual of ‘light company manceuvres in 
concert with battalion manouvres,' which 
was sent to Sir Henry Torrens(q.v.], and was 
robably used by him in pps the drill- 
book of 1824, arly in 1819 Willshire was 
sent to the frontier as commandant of 
British Kaffraria. A quarrel between the 
chiefs, in which the British authorities 
intervened, led to an attack on Grahamstown 
by Mokanna with six thousand Kaffirs on 
2) April, Willshire had only his own 
company of the 38th, with 240 local troops 
and five guns, The attack was well planned 
and determined; but it was skilfully met 
and repulsed with loss, “Willshire followed 
up the Kaffirs, and forced Mokanna to sur- 
render. The territory between the Fieh 
river and the Keiskamma was added to the 
colony, and Fort Willshire was built in it. 
He was highly praised by the governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, who was also commander 
of the forces, and by the Duke of York. 

In 1822 the 88th went to Calcutta, and 
Willshire was strongly recommended by 
Somerset to the governor-general, Lord 
Hastings, He could not afford to purchase 
his majority in the regiment, and on 10 Sept. 
1823 he was given a majority without pur- 


chase in the 46th. Te had command of it 
for some time at Ballary, and in December 
1824 he commanded a brigade in the force 
under Colonel Deacon which retook the 
fort at Kittoor, On 80 Aug. 1827 he was 
made Heutenant-colonel without purchase 
of the 2nd (queen’s), stationed at Poona. 
He served with it nearly ten years, and 
Sir Lionel Smith, after inspecting the regi- 
ment in 1880, reported that he had ‘ never 
yet met so perfect a commanding officer.’ 

On 10 Jan. 1837 he was made brevet 
colonel, with the local rank of brigadier- 

eral in India. In 1888, while command- 
ing a brigade at Poona, he was given one 
in the ‘army of the Indus,’ formed for the 
invasion of Afghanistan. In February 1839 
the army was reorganised, Keane becomin, 
commander-in-chief, and Willshire succeed-~ 
ing him in the command of the Bomhay 
division of infantry. His troops were the 
last to cross the Bolan, and were harassed 
by the tribesmen; but he reached Quetta 
on 80 April, and Kandahar on 4 May, We 
took part in tha storming of Ghazni on 
23 J y and went on to Kabul, 

On 18 Sept.—the day after a grand in- 
vestiture of the Durani order, of which he 
received the second class—he began his 
march back to the Indus with the Bombay 
division. After passing Ghazni he marched 
direct on Quetta, punishing some of the 
tribes on his way, and arriving there on 
81 Oct. He had been told to depose Mehrab 
Khan of Kelat, and sent a column from 
Quetta for that purpose on 3 Nov. Learn- 
ing from Major (afterwards Sir James) Out- 
ram that resistance was likely, he joined it 
himself two days afterwards, It consisted 
of the queen’s and 17th foot, the 31st Ben- 
gal native infantry, some local horse, six 

, and some Bombay engincers, number- 
ing in ali 1,166 men. 

He reached Kelat on the 15th, and found 
the khan’s troops (about 2,000 men) posted 
on three hills north-west of the fort, He 
drove them from these hills, captured their 
guns, and tried to enter the fort along with 
the fugitives. The gate was closed before 
his men could reach it, but it was soon 
opened by his guns, and after a determined 
resistance the fort and its citadel were 
stormed, with a loss of 188 men Idlled and 
wounded. Mehrab Khan died fighting at 
the head ofhis men (Lond. Gaz. Hxtr.13 Feb. 
1840). 

The governor-general, in forwarding Will- 
shire’s report, commended his ‘decision, 
great military skill, and excellent disposi- 
tions;’ and Outram speaks of ‘the cool 
and determined demeanour of our veteran 
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general’ Iie had been made C.B, in 1888. 
For the campaign in Afghanistan he received 
the thanks of parliament, and was made 
I.C.B. on 20 Dec. 1839; and for the cap- 
ture of Kelat he was created a baronet on 
6 June 1810. 

After installing a new khan, who was 
soon displaced, Willshire left Kelat on 
21 Nov. 1889, and resumed his march to 
the Indus. Mis division was broken up on 
27 Dec, and he returned to the command 
of his brigade at Poona, In October 1840 
a sunstroke obliged him to resign this and go 
to England. On 27 Nov. 1841 he exchanged 
from the queen's regiment to half-pay, being 
appointed commandant at Chatham. He 
remained there till 1846, when he was pro- 
moted mojor-general on 9 Nov. He was 
afterwards unemployed. Te was made 
colonel of the 5lst foot on 26 June 1849, 
lieutenant-general on 20 June 1854, general 
on 20 April 1861, and G.C.B, on 28 June 
1861. Hoe died on 81 May 1862 at Hill 
House, near Windsor. On 11 May 1848 he 
married Annette Letitia, eldest daughter of 
Captain Berkeley Maxwell, R.A., of Tuppen- 
dene, Kent; he had two sons and three 
daughters. 

illshire was a tall, athletic man, with 
aquiline features. His portrait, painted by 
T. Heaphy, was lent by Lady Willshire to 
the Victorian Exhibition. In the 38th he 
had the sobriquet of ‘Tiger Tom.’ As a 
disciplinarian he ‘ was strict, indeed severe, 
but always impartial and just.’ 

[Low’s Soldiers of the Victorian Age, i. 1-104; 
Gent. Mag. 1862, ii, 6831; Kennedy's Campaign 
of the Army of the Indus; Goldsmid's Life of 
Outram; Durand’s First Afghan War; Burke's 
Peerage.) EMD, 


WILLSON. [See also Wizson.] 


WILLSON, EDWARD JAMES (1787- 
1854), antiquary and architect, born at Lin- 
coln on 21 June 1787, was the eldest son of 
‘William Willson of Lincoln by his wife 
Clarissa, daughter of William Tonney. Ro- 
bert, William Willson {q.v.] was his younger 
brother. He was brought up a Roman 
catholic, and, after education at the grammar 
school, began to learn business as a builder 
under his father, who had unusual know- 
ledge of theoretical construction. In «few 
years he abandoned building for the study 
of architecture, in which he obtained help 
from a local architect. He was engaged by 
Archdeacon Bayley in 1823 in the restora- 
tion of Messingham church, and superin- 
tended repairs or restorations at Haxey, 
Louth, West Rasen, Saundby, Staunton, and 
other churches in the counties of Lincoln and 
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Nottingham, He designed Roman catholie 
chapels at Nottingham, Hainton, Toate 
Melton Mowbray, Grantham, and elsewhere. 
some of which may be regarded as early 
examples of the Gothic revival. In 1826 he 
designed the organ case for Lincoln Cathe 
dral, but beyond this(and occasional informal 
suggestions) he was not engaged on the 
cathedral restorations, conducted at thattime 
in a spirit of wholesale renovation which 
he deprecated. Between 1884 and 1845 he 
restored the keep, towers, and walls of Lin- 
coln Castle, and had for more then twenty 
years the charge of that fabric as coun’ 
surveyor. The Pelham Column, 198 feet 
high, on a hill at Cabourn between Caistor 
and Grimsby, was designed by Willson for 
the Earl of Yarborough. Abont 1818 on 
acquaintance with John Britton [q.v.] and 
Augustus Charles Pugin [q. v.] started him 
upon an industrious career as a writer on 
the phase of architecture then becomi: 
popular. For Britton’s ‘ Architectural An- 
tiquities ’ (4to, 1807-26) he supplied accounta 
of Boston church, St. Peter's, Barton, and 
the minsters of Beverley and Lincoln, and 
protetly took a large share in the chrono- 
ogical table attached to the fifth volume, 
Ile was associated with the same author's 
‘ Cathedral Antiquities’ (4to, 1814-35) and 
‘ Picturesque Antiquities of Jinglish Cities’ 
(4to, 1830), 

The ‘ Specimens of Gothic Architecture’ 
which Augustus Charles Pugin began to 
publish in 1821 owed much to Willson’s 
suggestions, both in the delineation of mould- 
ings ond details (an advance on previous 
methods of recording architecture) and in 
the selection of the examples, Willson 
wrote the whole of the letterpress for these 
two volumes, and supplied a valuable glus- 
sary of Gothic architecture, the first of ita 
kind. For Pugin's ‘Examples of Gothic 
Architecture’ (4t0, 1828-31) he also wrote 
the text, including essays on ‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture’ and ‘Modern Imitation.’ He was 
intimately connected with the movement for 
the cultivation and nomenclature of Gothie 
architecture with which Thomas Tickman 
[q. v.] and others were then associated. 

He was the author of various pamplilets 
on local subjects, and collected a wealth of 
material for the architectural history of his 
county and cathedral, which lack of time 
and health prevented his putting into print. 
All branches of ecclesiastical history claimed 
his attention, and he left notes upon the 
disputed authorship of the ‘De Imitatione 
Christi.’ He was honoured as o citizen in 
Lincoln, and became a city magistrate in 
1884 and mayor in 1852, 
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‘Willson died at Lincoln on 8 Sept. 1854, 
He was buried at Iainton, He married, in 
1891, Mary, daughter of Thomas Mould. 
By her he had two surviving sons. 

Builder, 1855, xiii. 4-5; information from 
T, J, Willson, esq. ; Gent. Mag, 1855, pao 


WILLSON, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1794-1866), Roman catholic bishop of 
Hobart, Tasmania, born at Lincoln in 1794, 
was the third son of William Willson of 
Lincoln, Bdward James Willson [q.v,] was 
his eldest brother. He entered the collage 
of Old Oscott in 1816, was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop John Milner (1752- 
1824) [g.v.] in December 1824, and in Fe- 
bruary 1825 was stationed at Tofingnem, 
wherehe built thespaciouschurch of St. John, 
which was completed in 1828, Subsequently 
he erected the fine group of buildings that 
now constitute the cathedral of St. Barna- 
bas, with its episcopal and clerical residence, 
schools, and convent. At the suggestion of 
William Bernard Ullathome [q.v.] he was 
made the first bishop of Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, being consecrated in St. Chad’s Cathe- 
dral, Birmingham, on 28 Oct. 1842 by Arch- 
bishop olding of Sydney. Bishop (after- 
wards Cardina]) Wiseman’ssermon, preached 
on the oceasion, has been printed. Willson 
arrived at Hobart Town in 1844. 

Besides Norfolk Island, other penal settle- 
ments at Port Arthur and on Maria Island 
came within the jurisdiction of the new 
bishop. Great social avils had been de- 
veloped under the prevailing system of penal 
discipline, but’ Willson etfected many ame~ 
liorations in the treatment of the convicts, 
especially on Norfolk Island. Indeed his 
representations to the colonial and imperial 
governments, backed by Sir William Thomns 
Denison [q.v.}, ultimately obtaineda thorough 
reformation of this part of the system. No 
earnest was he in his purpose that he resolved 
to come home in order to let the British Go- 
yeroment know the truth with regard to 
the sufferings of the convicts and the horrora 
of Norfolk Island. He arrived in England 
in the middle of 1847, and he was listened 
to with respectful attention both by her 
majesty’s government and by the select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, He reached 
Hobart Town again in December 1847, and, 
in consequence of his continued exertions, 
Norfolk Island was eventually abandoned as 
& ae settlement. Willson brought about 
other reforms in the penal discipline of Tas- 
mania, and he likewise effected various re- 
forms in the treatment of the insane, His 
services as chief pastor of his own com- 
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munion, and as a public man in the develop- 
ment of various colonial and local institu- 
tions, were warmly acknowledged by suc- 
cessive governors and by the community at 
large throughout Tasmania. 

Tle finally left the colonv, in chattered 
health, in the spring of 1865, and settled at 
the scene of his earlier labours, Having 
formally resigned his preferment, he was 
translated by the holy ave on 22 June 1866 
from the bishopric of” Hobart Town to that 
of Rhodiopolis, ix partibus infidelium. He 
died at Nottingham on 30 June 1806, and 
was buried in the crypt of the cathedral 
church of St. Barnabas, 

[Memoir by Bishop Uilsthorne, London, 1887 
(with photographie portrait), reprinted from 
Dublin Review, 8rd ser. xviii, 1-26; Consecra- 
tion Sermon by Cardinal Wiseman; Kulsh’s 
Personal Recollections of Bishop Willson, Ho- 
bnvt, 1882; Ullathorne’s Autobingr. p. 292; 
Gent. Mug. 1866, ii. 276.] T.C, 


WILLUGHBY. [See also Wittovenny.] 


WILLUGHBY, FRANCIS (1635-1672), 
naturalist, was born at Middleton, Warwick- 
shire, in 1638. He was collaterally descended 
on his maternal grandfather's side from Sir 
Dugh Willoughby [q. v.], his father's father 
being Sir Percival! Wallughby, the male 
representative of the Willoughbys of Eresby, 
and his father's mother the eldest daughter 
and heiress of Sir Francis Willughby of 
‘Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, His father, Sir 
Francis Willughby, who died 17 Dec. 1665, 
matried Cassandra, daughter of Thomas 
Ridgeway, earl of Londonderry (q. v.], and 
Willughby was their only son. ‘He was, 
from his childhood,’ says Ray, ‘ addicted to 
study... . As soon as he had come to the 
use of reason, he was so great a husband 
of his time as not willingly to lose or let 
slip unoceupied the least fragment of it,, . . 
so excessive in the prosecution of his studies 
« « . that most of his intimate friends were 
of opinion that he did much weaken his 
body and impair his health’ ( The Ornithology 
of Francis Fillughby, 1678, pref.) Wil- 
lughby entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1658, as a fellow-commoner, his tutor 
being James Duport [q. v.], who in 1660 
dedicated his ‘ Gnomologie Homeri’ to Wil- 
lughby and three others. Ray, who was 
eight years Willughby’s senior, hed entered 
Trinity College in order to become Duport’s 
pe lee in 1658 was already himself Greek 
ecturer, and became soon after mathemati- 
cal lecturer, ond in 1655 humanity reader. 
Tsanc Barrow, to whom Willughby’s mathe- 
matical tastes recommended him, had been 
elected to a fellowship at the same time ns 
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Ray in 1649. Willughby graduated B.A. in 
155-6, and proceeded M.A. in 1659. 

In 1660 Willughby spent 2 short time at 
Oxford in order to consult some rare works 
in the libraries there; and in the preface 
to his ‘Catalogus Plantarum circa Canta- 
brigiam,’ published in that year, Ray alludes 
to help received from Willughby and to his 
success in the study of insects. In a letter 
to him, dated 1U59, Ray asks for his help, 
for Warwickshire and Nottinghamshire, to- 
wards a catalogue of British plants (Corre- 
apondence of John Ray, Ray Soc., p. 1), In 
1661 Willughby did not accompany Ray 
on the second hoteatoal journey described 
in ‘Mr. Ray's Itineraries,’ published in his 


‘Remains’ in 1760, though in the notes and | Hall. 


in Derham’s ‘Life of Ray’ he is stated to 
have done so, the naturalist’s companion 
being Philip Shippon (op. cit. p. 8), but in 
May and June 1662 he did accompany Ra: 
on his third journey from Cambridge throug: 
the northern midland counties and Wales. 
He appears to have parted company from 
him in Gloucestershire, to have chanced upon 
a find of Roman coins near Dursley, and to 
have fallen ill at Malvern (op, cz. p. 5). 
Willughby was ot this time much inte- 
rested in mathematical questions, as appears 
from two letters of his, dated March 1662 
and October 1665, to Barrow, published b 
Derham in the ‘ Philosophical Letters’ (1718). 
Barrow dedicated to him and others his 
edition of ‘ Euclid,’ and is recorded in Cole’s 
manuscripts to have said ‘that he never 
knew 2 gentleman of such ardor after real 
learning and knowledge, and of such ca- 
pacities and fitness for any kinde of learning.’ 
It must have been at this time that, es Ray 
afterwards told Derham (Memorials of Ray, 
p. 38), he and Willughby ‘finding the 
a iets of Natura” very imperfect... 
agreed between themselves, before their 
travels beyond sea, to reduce the several 
tribes of things to a method, and to give 
accurate descriptions of the several species 
from a strict view of them. And forasmuch 
as Mr, Willughby’s genius lay chiefly to 
animals, therefore he undertook the birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects, as Mr, Ray did 
the vegetables.’ Ray, having heen deprived 
of his fellowship in August 1662 by the 
operation of the Act of Uniformity, he and 
illughby determined to go abroad, and 
left Dover for Calais on fs April 1663, 
accompanied by Philip (afterwards Sir 
Philip) Skippon and Nathaniel Bacon, two 
of Ray's pu ils. On 22 May Willughby 
was included in the original list of fellows 
of the Royal Society, which had been in- 
corporated on 22 April, War with France 
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compelled the travellers to turn aside into 
Flanders, after which they traversed Gor. 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, and Malta, 
In August 1664 Willughby parted from the 
others at Montpelier, and accompanied 9 
merchant into Spain. His journey is sum. 
marised in a letter to Ray, written from 
Paris in December (Corresp. yf Ray, p. 7), 
Many of the travellers’ papers were lost on 
their return journey; but Ray published 
their ‘Observations. . . . Whereunto jg 
ae a ne a of Francis Wil- 
ughby, esq., his Voyage through a preat 
part of Span) in 1673, and ny of Vil 
lughby’s specimens of birds, fishes, fossils, 
dried plants, and coins are still at Wollaton 


all, 
Recalled to England by the death of his 
father in December 1665, Willughby was 
kept at Middleton Hall during aaah of 1666; 
but on 22 July, in company with Robert 
Hooke and others, he observed the eclipse 
of the sun through Boyle's 60-foot telescope 
in London (Phil. Zrans. 9 Sept. 1668), In 
October of thet: year Dr. John Wilkins [g.¥.] 
wrote asking his assistance in drawing u 
tables of animals for his ‘ Essay towards 4 
Real Character,’ which was published in 168; 
and Ray spent the greater part of the follow- 
ing winter at Middleton, as he says in a letter 
to Martin Lister, ‘reviewing, and helping 
to put in order, Mr. Willughby’s collections 
.. .in giving what assistance I could to 
Dr. Wilkins in framing his tables of plants, 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c., for the use of 
the universal character’ (Memorials of Ray, 
p. ate the dedication of his work, how- 
ever, Wilkins acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Willughby in respect of animals, and to 
Ray only in respect of plants. From June to 
September 1667 Willughby and Ray made 
a tour into the south-west of England (1b, 
p. 21); but Willughby's marriage in 1668 
temporarily suspended their collaboration, 
Ray was, however, re-established at Middle- 
ton Hall in September 1668, and in the 
following spring the two friends carried 
out some important experiments on the rise 
of sap in trees (Phil. Trans. iv. 963). In 
the autumn of 1669 Willughby sent letters 
to the Royal Society on the ‘cartragea’ of 
rose leaves made by leaf-cutting bees. In 
1671 he wrote on the same subject and on 
ichneumon wasps, and from a letter from 
Ray to Lister in 1670 he seems to have 
added considerably to the latter's list of 
English spiders (Corresp. of Ray, p. 80). 
At the close of 1671 ‘Willughby meditated 
& Fare to America to ‘ perfect his history 
of animals;’ but his health, never robust, 
failed him. He was taken seriously ill in 
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June 1672, and died at Middleton Hall on 
8 July 1672. He was buried in Middleton 
church, his tomb being surmounted by a 
bust and bearing a Latin epitaph, probably 
by Ray. There is also a marble bust of 
him in Trinity College Library, Cambridge, 
and an oil portrait at Wollaton, from which 
that by Lizars in Six William Jardine’s 
‘Naturolist’s Library’ was engraved. The 

enus Willughbeta, on important group of 
Malayan rubber plants, was dedicated to 
him i William Roxburgh [q.v.] The leaf 
cutting bee described by him bears his name 
as ‘ Megachile Willubuella,’ 

Willashby married, in 1668, Emma, se- 
cond daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas 
Bernard, by whom he had three children, 
Francis, Cassandra, and Thomas, Francis, 
born in 1663, was created a baronet in 1676, 
no doubt as an honour to his father’s me- 
mory, but died in 1688. Cassandra married 
James Brydges, first duke of Chandos [q.v.]; 
and Thomas, who succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1688, was created Baron Middleton in 
December 1711, being one of the batch of 
peers created im one day under Harley and 
St.John; he died in 1729, Mrs, Willughby 
in 1676 married Sir Josiah Child [q. a 

Ray was one of five executors of Wil- 
lughby’s will, under which he received on 
annuity of sixty pounds. Until 1676 he 
acted as tutor to the children of his friend, 
and, from letters printed in his ‘ Corre- 
spondence’ (pp. 101, 108), he seams soon 
to have decided that it was his duty to pub- 
lish what Willughby had done towards his 
history of animals. ‘ Viewing,’ he says, ‘ his 
manuscripts after his death, I found the 
several animals in every kind, both birds, 
and beasts, and fishes, and insects, digested 
into a method of his own contriving, but few 
of their descriptions or histories so full and 
perfect as he intended them; which he was 
80 sensible of that when I asked him upon 
his deathbed whether it was his pleasure 
they should be published, he answered that 
he did not desire it, nor thought them so con- 
siderable as to deserveit ... though he con- 
fest there were some new and pretty observa- 
tions on insects. But considering that the 
publication of them might conduce some- 
what to the illustration of God's glory... 
the assistance of those who addict them- 
selves to this part of philosophy, and . . the 
honour of our nation. . . he not contradict- 
ing, I resolved to publish them and first took 
in hand the Ornithology’ (Preface to The 
Ornithology of Francis Wilughhy, 1678). 
This was published in 1676 as ¢ Hrancisei 
Willughbeii . . . Ornithologiss libri tres in 
quibus aves omnes, . , in methodum naturis 
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suis conyenientem .. , describuntur. . . 
Totum opus recognovit, digessit, supplevit 
Joannes Raius, Sumptus in chalcegraphos 
fecit illustriss, D. Emma Willughby vidua,’ 
London, pp. 312, fol. Of this work Neville 
‘Wood says Willughby was ‘the first natu- 
ralist who treated the study of birds as a 
science, aud the first who made anything 
like a rational classification... His ays- 
tem... is without doubt the basis on which 
the ornithological classification of Linnaeus is 
founded’ ( Ornitholoyist's Tect-bouk, pp. 8, 4). 
Ray next pre aed an enlarged edition of 
this work in English, which he published in 
1678 ag ‘The Ornithology of Francia Wil- 
lughby . . .’ his own share in which is de- 
scribed bythe words, ‘translated into English 
and enlarged with many additions through- 
out the whole work. To which are added 
three considerable discourses: I. On the Art 
of Bowling I, Of the Ordering of Singing 
Birds, . Of Falconry,’ London (pp. 448, 
fol.) On 18 Feb, 1684 Ray, then eet at 
Black Notley, Essex, writes to Sir Tancred 
Robinson [q. v.] that he had extracted out of 
Willughby’s papers, ‘revised, supplied, metho- 
dized, and fitted for the press,’ the ‘Ichthyo- 
logy.’ The Willughby family not assist- 
ing in the publication of this work, as they 
had in the case of the former, it was issued 
at the expense of Bishop Fell and the Royal 
Society, various fellows of the society bear- 
ang Oe cost of the copperplate illustrations, 
and the work being printed at the Oxford 
University Press under the title of ‘Francisci 
Willughbeii . . . de Historia Piscium libri 
quatuor... Totum opusrecognovit, coaptavit, 
supplevit, librum etiam primum et secundum 
inti adjecit Johannes Raius ,.. Oxonii,’ 
1686 (pp. 873, fol.) In the lest year of his 
life Ray resolved to complete Willughby’s 
‘ History of Insects,’ but, at Dr. Tancred 
Robinson’s suggestion, preceded it by his 
‘Methodus Insectorum,’ published in 1705, 
just after his death. In a 1704 he 
wrote to Dr, Derham of the larger work: 
‘The main reason which induces me to un- 
dertake it is because I have Mr. Willughby’s 
history and papers in my hands, who had 
spent a great deal of time and bestowed 
much pains upon this subject . . . and it is 
a pity his pains should be lost ,..I vely 
chiefiy on Mr, Willughby’s discoveries on 

the contributions of friends; as for my own 
papers on the subject. they are not worth 
preserving” The ‘Historia Insectorum’ 
was published in 1710 as ‘auctore Joanne 
Raio,’ edited by Derham for the Royal So- 
ciety; but it abounds throughout with ac- 
Imowledgments of indebtedness to Wil- 
lughby, expressed in terms of the highest 
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deference. There seems little reason to 
class Ray's posthumous ‘Synopsis Methodica 
Avium et Piscium,’ published in 1713, among 
works mainly due to the labours of Wil- 
lughby; but when we remember the inti- 
mate friendship of the two men, their un- 
doubted collaboration in the tables prepared 
for Dr, Wilkins’s work, and the definite state- 
ments as to his own share in thework made by 
Ray, 8 man of unquestionable modesty, we 
recognise that it is futile to attempt to ap- 
portion the credit. When Sir James Edward 
Smith writes ‘we are in danger of attribut- 
ing too much to Mr. Willughby, and too 
little to’ Ray (Linnean Transactions, vol. i.), 
he errs only in a lesy degree than does 
Swainson in saying that ‘all the honour 
that has been given to Ray, so far as con- 
cernssystematic zoology, belongs exclusively 
to’ Willughby. 

{Memoir by Joshua Frederick Denham in Sir 
W. Jardine’s Nuturalist’s Library, vol. xvi.; 
authorities cited ] . 


WILLUGHBY, PEROIVALL (1596- 
1685), writer on obstetrics, was sixth son of 
Sir Percival! Willughby, knt., of Wollaton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, where he was born 
in 1596, Francis Willughby [q. v.] was his 
nephew. Percivall was educated at Trow- 
bridge, Rugby, Eton, and Oxford, where he 
matriculated from Magdalen College on 
28 March 1620-1, his age being given as 
i ele and graduated B.A. on 6 July 

G21. 

In 1619 he was, at the suggestion of his 
uncle Robert Willughby, himself a medical 
man, articled for seven years to Feamer van 
Otten, after which he was to have joined 
his uncle; but Van Otten dying in 1624, 
Willughby soon after commenced practice 
for himself, and in 1631 he settled in Derby, 
where ha married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Francis Coke of Trusley, by whom he had 
two or three sons and two daughters. 

On 20 Feb, 1640-1 he was admitted an 
extra licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, In 1655 he ramoved to London 
‘for the better education of his children,’ 
but in 1860 he returned to Derby, where he 
resumed his practice as a physician, enjoying 
a high reputation throughout the neighbour- 
ing counties for his skill in obstetric opera- 


tions, He deprecated the use of the crotchet, | 


and, Chamberlen’s secret of the forceps not 
having been as yet divulged, he endeavoured 
to overcome all difficulties by turning, At 
one period he was to some extent assisted 
by a daughter, whom he had trained os a 
midwife to ladies of the higher classes, He 
was aman of high culture, powerful intel- 
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lect, and great modesty, scorning the sectery 
which some of his contemporaries main. 
tained ag to their procedures; and though 
he committed to writing the conclusions at 
which he arrived after long years of study 
and observation, revising and transcribin; 
the manuscripts in English and in Latin 
he seems to have hesitated to the last af 
their publication, as if sensible of the want 
of some really scientific instrument (the 
forceps) for the perfection of his art, The 
earliest copy of his work is a closely written 
quarto, entitled ‘Dni Willougbaei, Derbiengis 
De Puerperio Tractatus,” in the British 
Museum Sloane MS, 629, Tho second, 
an amplification of this, and referred to b 
Dr. Denman in his ‘ Practice of Midwifery,’ 
was then in the possession of his friend 
Dr. Kirkland; while the third and greatly 
enlarged edition consisted of two exquisitely 
written copies in Latin and in English, 
which were quite recently the property of 
the late Dr. J. H. Aveling, the Finglish 
version being in two partes, with the titles 
‘Observations in Midwifery’ and ‘The 
Countrey Midwife’s Opusculum or Vade- 
mecum, by Percivall Wi lughty Gentleman’ 
It was privately printed in 1 68 by Ilenry 
Blenkinsopp, but « Dutch translation had 
heen printed as an octayo at Leyden in 1764, 
though no copy isnow to be had in Holland, 
He was the intimate friend of Hervey and 
of most of the scientific men of the century, 
and died on 2 Oct. 1685, in the nineticth 
year of his age, being buried in St. Peter's 
Church at Derby, where within the rails of 
the chancel is a tablet to his memory, 
{Munk'’s Coll, of Phys.; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1600-1714 ; Sloane M8, 629.) E. I, W. 


WILLYAMS, COOPER (1762-1816), 
topographer and artist, born in June 1762, 
probably at Plaistow House, Essex, was the 
only son of John Willyams (1707-1779), com- 
mander R.N., by his wife, Anne Goodera, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Goodere, and frst 
cousin of Samuel Foote [9 v.] He-wasedu- 
cated at the King’s school, Canterbury, where 
he was contemporary with Charles Abbott, 
first lord Tenterden, Bishop Marsh, and Sir 
8. EB. Brydges. In 1789 he preached the 
annual sermon before the King’s School Feast 
Society (SmmmsotHam, Canterbury School, p, 
24). 


illyams was entered in October 1780 at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1784 and M.A. in 1780, In 
the spring of 1784 he was in France with 
his friend Montagu Pennington (q. v.], and 
in that year he was ordained to 4 cura 
near Gloucester, where his mother lived. 
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He was appointed in 1788 to the vicarage 
of Exning, near Newmarket, and in 1798 to 
the rectory of St. Peter, West Lynn, Nor- 
folk. An illustrated account of Exning by 
him appeared in the ‘Topographer’ for Sep- 
tember 1790 (iii. 192-4), and he furnished 
other illustrations to that periodical (iii. 
256, 391, iv. 17, 59). He contributed to 
‘Topographical Miscellanies’ (1792) a view 
of Kirtling Hall, near Newmarket, Ho re- 
signed the benetice of Exning in 1806, 

n early life Willyams had imbibed a love 
of the sea, and on 24 Nov. 1793 he started 
as chaplain of the Boyne to the West Indies, 
in the expedition under the command of 
Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Grey and 
Vice-admiral Sir John Jervis, Through 
deaths from yellow fever the ranks of the 
officers were much thinned; he himself suf- 
fered from it, and during the latter part of 
the campaign was the only chaplain in the 
expedition. The French soldiers at Fort St, 
Charles, Guadeloupe, surrendered on 22 April 
1794, and VW illyams was appointed chaplain 
to the English troops in that island, but the 
ministry at home would not confirm the A 

intment, He published in 1796, wit 
ustrations, ‘An Account of the Campnign 
in the West Indies in 1794;’ a German trans- 
lation of it came out at Leipzig in 1800. 
Some details of this war wera inserted from 
his ‘comprehensive and circumstantial Ac- 
count’ in Bryan Edwards's ‘Tlistory of the 
West Indies’(1819, iii, 444 et seq.) 
‘Willyams became in 1797 domestic chap- 
lain to Earl St, Vincent, and from 24 May 
1798 he served as chaplain of the Swiftsure 
(Captain Hallowell), a vessel in the squadron 
‘ieder the command of Nelson. He was 
resent in this vessel at the battle of the 
ile, and his narrative, which was full of en- 
gtavings from his own drawings, of A Voy- 
age up the Mediterranean in the Swiftsure,’ 
contained ‘the first, the most particular, and 
the most authentic account of the battle,’ 
A German version was published at Ham- 
burg in 1803. After the death of Willyams 
there appeared in 1822 a volume containing 
‘A Selection of Views in Egypt, Palestine, 
Rhodes, Italy, Minorca, and Gibraltar, with 
descriptions in English and French.’ 
Willyamslanded at Portsmouth on 10Sept. 
1800, and stayed seme weeks with Brydges, 
who in 1806 appointed him to the rectory 
of Kingston, near Canterbury. In the same 
year he was nominated by thelord chancellor, 
through the influence of Lord St, Vincent, 
to the pa omne rectory of Lower Ward- 
tess, which he at once exchanged for that 
ofStourmouth. These two benetices together 
producedan income of over 1,000/. perannum, 
VOL. XX% 
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Te died at Bernard Street, Russell Square, 
London, on 17 July 1810, Ie is said to 
have been buried at Fulham, near his sister, 
Beata Willyams (¢@. 1791). He married 
at Cheltenham, on 20 July 1801, Elizabeth 
Ttebecca, third daughter of Peter Snell, 
They had four children. 

Willyams was a clever artist. His journals 
and drawings of the expeditions in which he 
took partare ‘intelligent and useful” Another 
work by him was‘ A History of Sudeley Castle’ 
(1791, folio), with an illustration of the ruins, 
dedicated to Brydges. It was reprinted in 
octavo form, and without the view, at Chel- 
tenham in 1803. Poems by Brydges referring 
to Willyams are in ‘Censura Litoraria’ (iv, 
79-100, viii, 87, 91), and are reproduced in 
his ‘ Ruminator’ (i. 5, 209), 

[Bouse and Courtney's Bib}, Cornub, if, 891~2; 
Boase's Collect, Cornub. p. 1271; Gant, Mag, 
1779 p. 104, 1797 1. 60, ii. 1137, 1801 di, 672, 
1806 ii. 1240, 1809 ii, 1171, 1810 11, 91, 1816 
i, 01,184; Brydges’s Autobiogr, i, 44-6, 147-9; 
Annuzl Biogr. i. 604-6 (Ly Brydges) ; Fuulknor's 
Fulham, p. 116; Reuss’s Alphabetical Reg. of 
Authors, 1804; Letters of Mrs, Carter (1817), 
iii, 216] W. P. 0, 

WILLYMAT, WILLIAM (d,1615), au- 
thor, was probably a native of Cheshire, In 
1585 he was presented to the rectory of Rusk- 
nie in Lincolnshire by Thomas Howard 
(afterwards Earl of Suffolk) [q. v.] In 1608, 
with the king's consent, he published a volume 
of extracts from James I’s‘ Basilikon Doron,’ 
which he rendered into Latin and English 
verse and entitled ‘A Prince's Looking~ 
Glasse, or a Prince’s Direction, very requisite 
and necessarie for a Christian Prince... . 
Printed by Iohn Legat, Oambridge,’ 4to, 
The work was dedicated to Henry, prince 
of Wales, for whose benefit the ‘ Basilikon 
Doron’ had been written, apes by 
the favourable reception of his compilation, 
he published a companion volume in 1604 
entitled ‘A Loyal Svbiect’s Looking-Glasse, 
or @ Good Subiect’s Direction necessary and 
requisite for euery Good Christian ... at 
London, printed by G. Elde for Robert Boul- 
ton,’ dto. This work was also dedicated to 
Prince Henry. Willymat enforced by pre- 
cepts drawn from ancient and modern writers 
the subject’s duty of obedience to his rulers, 
Te devoted a large portion of his book to 
rebuking reluctance in paying subsidies and 
customs, asserting that the subject’s only 
lawful remedy lay in ‘the compassion, pity, 
and bountifulnesse of the kin, » prince, &e., 
in oning and remitting the same. In 
1605 he published a third treetise of a reli~ 
gious nature, which shows bee Aad of 
a high order, It was entitled ‘Physicke to 

i 
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cure the most Dangerous Disease of Despera- 
tion... by W. W....at London, printed 
for Robert Boulton’ (8vo), and dedicated to 
his patron, the Earl of Suffolk (cf. ARBrR, 
Transcript of the Stationers’ Reg. iti, 269). 
A second edition was published in 1607. 
On 165 July 1612 Willymat petitioned the 
king concerning the arrears of a yearly pay- 
ment of 27. to be made to the crown from 
the revenues of his rectory, which had re- 
mained unpaid for forty-seven years. Ile 
requested the remission of the arrears due 
betore the commencement of James I's reign, 
offering to make good subsequent arrears. 
His pefition was granted. Willymat died at 
Ruskington at the close of 1615, and his will 
was proved at Lincoln on 19 Jan. 1615-16. 
By his wife Margaret he had two sons— 
William and James—and four daughters: 
Sarah, Margaret, Frances, and Anne. He 
possessed Jand in Cheshire, which he be- 

ueathed to his brothers, James and Roger ; 
in Ruskington, which he left to his son Wil- 
liam; and in Bicker, which he bestowed on 
his son James. The rest of his possessions 
he gave to his wife and three younger daugh- 
ters, the eldest, Sarah, probably being mar- 
ried. Copies of all his works are in the 
British Museum Library, 

[Maddison's Lincolnshire Wills, 1600-17, pp. 
101, 122-3; Hunter's Chorus Vatum in Brit, 
Mus, Addit. MS. 24489, f, 103; Corser’s Col- 
lectanea (Chetham Soe.), v. 408-6; Cooper's 
Athen Cantabr. ii. 402-3.] E, I. ¢. 

WILLYMOTT, WILLIAM (4. 1737), 
grammarian, horn af Royston in Cambridge~ 
shire, was the second son of Thomas Willy- 
mott of Royston, by his wife Rachael, 
daughter of William Pindar, rector of Bos- 
well Springfield in Essex. He was educated 
at Eton and admitted o scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, on 20 Oct. 1692, gra~ 
dusting B.A. in 1497, M.A. in 1700, and 
LL.D, in 1707, He became a fellow, and 
after taking his master's degrea went as 
usher to Eton, After some years he left 
Eton and commenced a private school at Isle- 
worth, In 1721 he was on unsuccessful can- 
didate for the mastership of St. Paul’s school, 
being rejected apparently because he was sus- 

ected of an attachment to the Pretender. 

ome time before this he studied civil law 
and entered himself of Doctors’ Commons, 
but, changing his mind, took orders, and in 
1721 was made vice-provost of King’s Col- 
lego, of which he was then senior fellow. In 
1706 he was presented to the rectory of 
Milton, near Cambridge. He died, unmar- 
ried, on 7 June 1787, at the Swan Inn at 
oa while returning from a visit to 
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Willymott was the author of num 
school books, Among them may be ee 
tioned: 1. ‘English Particles exemplified 
in Sentences designed for Latin Exereises! 
London, 1708, 8vo; 8thedit. 1771. 2. ° Th, 
Peeuliar Use and Signification of certain 
Words in the Latin Tongue, Cambridge, 
1705, 8vo; 8th edit. Eton, 1790, 8vo; new 
edit, Eton, 1818, 12mo. 8, ‘ Phredrus [sie] 
his Fables, with English Notes,’ 4th edi¢ 
London, 1720, 12mo; new edit, 1728, He 
also translated ‘Lord Bacon's Essays,’ Lon. 
don, 1720, 8vo; new edit. 1787; and Thomas 
a Kempis... his Four Books of the Imi- 
tation of Christ,’ London, 1722, 8vo, 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i, 280-7, 705-6, iy, 
600; Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, 1797, P- 
297 ; Cole's Collections, xvi. 102.] E, I, 0, 


WILMINGTON, Eazt or. [See Comp. 
Ton, Srpncnr, 1678 P-1743,] 


WILMOT, Siz CHARLES, first Vis. 
count Wiimor of ArHLonn (1570 P-1614?), 
born about 1570, was son and heir of Ed- 
ward Wilmot of Witney, Oxfordshire, for. 
merly of Derwent, Gloucestershire, On 
6 July 1587 he matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, aft 16, but left the uni. 
versity without a degree, and took service in 
the Irish wars, probably in attendance upon 
his neighbour, Sir Thomas Norris [q. v.}, who 
was also a member of Magdalen College, In 
1592 he hecame a captain, and early in 1595 
he was sent to Newry; in the same year he 
‘was also in command of sixty foot at Carrick. 
fergus. In 1597 Norris, now president of 
ALunster, made Wilmot sergeant-major of the 
forces in that province, which office he dis. 
charged ‘ with great valour and sufficiency, 
beat promoted colonel in 1698, He was 
knighted by Essex ot Dublin on & Aug. 1599, 
and on the 16th was sent with instructions 
to the council of Munstar for its government 
during Norris’s illness, On 23 June 1600 
Mountjoy directed Carew to swear in Wil- 
Mot as a member of the Munster council, 
and during the next two years he took a 
prominent part in suppressing the formidable 
Irish rebellion. 

In July 1600 Wilmot was left by Carew 
in command of ‘ Carrygofoyle’ Castle on the 
Shannon; shortly afterwards he was given 
command of a force of 1,050 foot and fifty 
horse, with whichin October he defeated Tho- 
mas Fitzmaurice, eighteenth lord Kerry and 
baron Lixnaw fa, SF and in November cap- 
tured Listowel Castle after sixteen days’ 
siege. Florence Macearthy Reagh [q. ¥.] 
is snid to have nrged Wilmot’s assassination 
at this time, but he was warned by Florence's 
wife, On 8 Dec, he wos granted the allies 
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of constable of Castlemaine Castle, and in 
July 1601 was appointed governor of Cork. 
A year later Carew left Munster, suggesting 
Wilmot’s appointment ns vice-president; 
Cecil, however, wrote that the queen would 
not ‘accept Wilmot or any such’ (Cal. 
Garcw ALSS, 1601-3, p. 274), but Wilmot 
became commander-in-chief of the forces 
during Carew’s absence, and in September 
1602 was made governor of Kerry; in the 
same month he captured ‘Mocrumpe, and 
throughout the winter was engaged in clear- 
ing Eery of the rebels. In the last week of 
December and first week of January 1602-3 
he inflicted o series of reverses upon the 
Trish in Beare and Bantry, completely over- 
running the country (1d. 1602-8, pp. 368, 
40t-5; SrarrorD, Pacata Hibernia, ed. 
1896, ii, 281-4). Thence, in February, he 
turned north-west, again captured Lixnaw, 
and subdued the Dingle peninsula, effecting 
a junction with Carew over the Alangerton, 
iss (BAGWLLL, Zreland under the Tudors, 
iii, £20), 

In the following March Wilmot was asso- 
ciated with Sir George Thornton in the go- 
yemment of Munster during Carew’s ab- 
sence, Cork, however, refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority and Foca James I, 
sid alae its gates againsthim. Wilmot sat 
down before it, and turned his guns on the 
inhabitants to prevent their demolishing the 
forts erected against the Spaniards, He xe- 
fused, however, to attack the city, and 
waited till Carew’s return, when its submis- 
sion was arranged, Wilmot now settled 
down as governor of Kerry, In 1606 he 
was again acting with Thornton as joint- 
commissioner for the government of Mun- 
ster, and in November 1007 was granted a 
pension of 2002, and sworn of the Irish 
privy council, On 20 May 1811 he was 

anted in reversion the marshalship of Ire- 

nd, but surrendered it on 24 Aug 1617. 
He sat in the English House of Commons 
for Launceston from 6 April to 17 June 
1614. On 3 June 1616 he was ree 
president of Connaught, the seat of his BO" 
yernment being Athlone; and on 4 Jan. 
1620-1 he was created Viscount Wilmot of 
Athlone in the peerage of Ireland. Among 
the rewards for his services were grunts of 
the monastery of Ballinglass and abbey of 
Carrickfergus in 1614. 

While president of Connaught Wilmot 
embarked on a scheme for completely re- 
building Athlone; and in 1621 Sir Charles 
Coote accused him of ene and alienating 
crown lands and reserving tho profits to him- 
self (Cal. State Papers, Iveland, 1616-26, 
pp. 486-7), These charges were roferred 
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to commissioners, but Wilmot’s defence was 
accepted for the time being, and on 7 Nov. 
1625 he received a pardon (Monniy, Cal. 
Patent Rolla, Charles I, p, £1). Charles I 
also renewed his appointment as president of 
Connaught, and in October 1627 selected 
him as commander of a relief expedition to 
be sent to Rhé, His fleet was, however, de- 
layed at Plymouth, first by want of supplies, 
and then by storms, which damaged the 
ships and drove them back into port. Mean- 
while the English at La Rochelle had been 
compelled to retreat (GaRDINER, yi. 191- 
192 aqq.), and Wilmot returned to Ireland, 
where he was appointed on 6 Nov, 1629 
general and commander-in-chief of the forces, 
On 11 Sept. 1630 Sir Roger Jones, first vis- 
count Itanelagh, was associated with him in 
the presidency of Connaught, and on 6 Aug. 
1681 he was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to govern Dublin and Leinster dur- 
me absence of the lords justices, 

1681, when it was resolved to super- 
sede the lords justices of Iveland by the 
nomination of a lord deputy, Wilmot enter- 
tained hopes of being selected for the post 
(Strafford Letters, i, 61), Wentworth’s ap- 

intment he resented as a alight on hisown 
ong services, and the new lord-deputy's 
vigorous inquisition into financiel abuses 
soon brought him into collision with Wil- 
mot, In September 1634 the latter's pro- 
ceedings at Athlone were again called in 
question; a commission of inquiry was 
issued early in 16865, and tho Irish law offi- 
cers instituted suits against Wilmot before 
the castle chamber on the ground of misde- 
meanour and in the court of exchequer for 
recovery of the crown lands he had alienated, 
Wilmot, in revenge, abetted Barr's petition 
gainst Wentworth (7b. i. 869, 377, 399, 402, 
1), but on 8 Oct. 16385 was forced to sub- 
mit, and on 18 July 1686 besought the lord- 
deputy’s favour. Wentworth insisted on 
restitution of the crown lands, but appa- 
tently failed to male Wilmot disgorge before 
his recall from Ireland. Wéilmot’s age pre- 
vented his serving against the Irish rebels in 
1641, but he retuined his joint-presidency 
of Connaught till his death, probably in 
the early part of 141, Te wns alive on 
29 June ibis, but dead before April 164, 
when his son Henry and Sir Charles Uoote 
‘wareappointed joint-presidents of Connaught 
(Lasoprins, Liber Mun, Hib, it, 188-90). 
‘Wilmot married, firat, about 1605, Sarab, 
fourth daughter of Sir Henry Anderson, 
sheriff of London in 1601-2; by her, whose 
burial on 8 Dec. 1614 is registered both at St, 
Olave’s Jewry and at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, he had issue three ee 
M M2 
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Charles, and Flenry —who were all living in 
1631 (Morr, Cal. Patent Rolls,Chariles I, p. 
615) Arthur married the second daughter of 
Sir Moyses Hill, provost-marshal of Ulster, 
but died without issue on 31 Oct. 1682, and 
was burned in St. Nicholas’s Church, Dublin 
(Lonen, Peerage uf Ireland, ii. 3821). Charles 
also died without issne, the third son, 
Tlenry (afterwards first Earl of Rochester) 
{q. v.], succeeding to the viscountey, Wil- 
mot married, secondly, Mary, daughter of 
fir Henry Colley of Castle Carberry and 
widow of Garret, first viscount Moore {q. v.}, 
who died in 1627; she survived till 3 June 
1654, being buried on 8 July with her first 
husband in St. Peter's, Drogheda; her cor- 
respondence with the parliamentarians dur- 
ing the Irish wars gave Ormonde some 
trouble (GinunRtT, Cont, Hist. of Affairs, 
vol. 1i, pp. S1X-Xx). 

[Cal, State Papcrs, Ireland, 1592-8, 16038— 
1625 passim; Cal. Carew MSS, 1589-1608 ; 
Strafford Letters, i, 61, 869, 377, 395-402, 421— 
423, 106, ii, 9-10, 81-2, 102, 205, 280 ; Morrin’s 
Cal, Patent Holls, Ireland; Cal. Fiants (Dep.- 
Keeper Ree, 17th Rep., Ireland); Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. ; Lascelles’s Liber Munerum Hi- 
bernicorum ; Lords’ Journals, Ireland, i. 17, 63; 
Rawlinson MS B. 84, #f 12,92; Egerton MS. 
2697, f. 61; Official Returns Members of Part. ; 
Scafford’s Pacatn Hibornia, ed. 1896 passim; 
Bagwell's Ireland under the Tudors, vol. iii.; 
Gardiner's Hist. of England; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon, 1600-1714; Lodge's Irish, Burke’s Ex- 
tinct, and G. E, C[okayne]'s Complete pee 
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WILMOT, Sim EDWARD (1693-1788), 
baronet, physician, second son of Robert 
Wilmot and Joyce, daughter of William 
Sacheverell of Staunton in Leicestershire, 
was born at his father’s seat of Chaddesden 
near Derby on 29 Oct. 1093. His ances- 
tors were of account at Sutton-npon-Soar, 
Nottinghamshire, for some centuries, and in 
1639 migrated into Derbyshire, He entered 
8t. John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A, in 1714, was selected a fellow, took his 
M.A. degree in 1718 and M.D.in1725. He 
was admitted a candidate or member of the 
College of Physicians on 80 Sept. 1726, and 
waselecteda fellow on 30Sept.1726, In 1729 
and 1741 he was a censor, and a Harveion 
orator in 1785. Ile was elected I'.2.8, on 
29 Jan. 1780, From 1726 he practised as a 
physician in London, and was elected physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hospital, and in 1740 
appointed physician-general to thearmy., In 
April 1781 he was appointed physician-extra- 
ordi to Queen Caroline, and soon became 

hysician in ordinary, and physician to 

‘rederick, prince of Wales. e became 
physician extraordinary to George IT on the 
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re 
queen’s death in 1737 and physician in ordi. 
nary 1742. In 1786 John Fothergill [q, y.] 
whoin afterlife spoke with respect of hisakill, 
became his pupil, When Henry Pelham ha, 
lost two sons by sore throat in 1789, Wilmot 
preserved the life of hia wife, Lady Catharine 
Pelham, by lancing her throat (Nicaors 
Lit, Anecd. ix. 788). In March 1761, with 
Matthew Lee [y. v.], he attended Frederick, 
prince of Waies, in his last illness, and does 
not seem to have anticipated his death (Braz 
Doptneton, Diary, p. 98). Archbishop 
Thomas Herring [q. v.] was his putient in a 
serious attack of pleurisy in 1753 (letter of 
Herring in Nicto1s’s Illustrations, iii. 437), 
He was created a baronet on 16 Feb, 1759, 
On the death of George II, Wilmot, with 
John Ranby [q. v.], eeyeetaies George IIT 
with two wishes which the late king had 
confided to them—that his body should ba 
embalmed with a double quantity of per- 
fumes, and that it should be Inid close to 
that of the queen, George TIT at once 
assented (Tloracn Waxroxn, Memoira, 1805, 
i,7). Wilmot became physician in ordinary 
to George IIT in 1760, left London next 
year, and lived in Nottingham, but moved 
thence to Heringstone in Dorset, where he 
died on 21 Nov. 1786 (Gent. Mag. 1786, 
p. 1098), and was buried in that county in 
the church of Monkton, where his epitaph 
remains. Ie married Sarah Marsh, duis 
ter of Richard Mend (9. v.] She died on 
11 Sept. 1785, aged 83; her portrait, pointed 
by Joseph Wright, A.R.A., belongs to the 
family, as does a portrait of Wilmot 
Thomas Beach (Cat. Second Loan Evhib, 
Nos 610, 615). Ie was succeeded in his 
baronstcy by his son, Robert Mead Wilmot, 
and had also two daughters, Ann and Jane. 
(Munk’s Coll. of Phys, ii. 106; Burke's Peer. 
age and Burontage,] N, M. 


WILMOT, TENRY, first Fann or Ro- 
cmpstDk (1612 P1658), third but only aur- 
viving son of Charles, first viacount Wilmot 
[q: v.|, by his first wife, was born on 2 Noy,, 

robably in 1612 (G, E. Cloxarne], Complete 

ecrage, Vi. 480; Dorn, Oficial Baronage, 
iii, 161). In 1685 Wilmot was captain of a 
troop of horse in the Dutch service (Strafford 
Letters, i, 428, 11,115; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1636, p. 64), In the second Scottish war he 
‘was commissary-general of horse in the king's 
army, and distinguished himself by his good 
conduct at Newburn, where he was taken 

risoner by the Seots (#5. 1640, pp. 48, 645; 

ERY, Life of Alexander Leslie, Pp 118- 
138), He represented Tamworth in the Long 
 arhwriaea and took part in tha plot for 

ringing up the army to overawe the parlis- 
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i 
ment, for which he was committed to the 
Tower on 14 June 1641, and expelled from 
the house on 9 Dec. following (Commons' 
Journals, ii. 176, 337 ; Report on the Duke 
of Portland's MSS, i.18; Hcssann, Ordi- 
nances, 1648, pp. 216-20). . 
Wilmot joined the king in Yorkshire when 
the civil wor began, commanded a troop of 
horse, and held the posts of muster-master 
and omaineary general (Puacock, Army 
Lists,p. 16; Old Parliamentary History, x1. 
260). Clarendon blames him for not prevent- 
ing the relief of Coventry in August 1642 
(ib, xi. 807 ; CLARENDON, Lebellion, v. 4162.) 
He was wounded in the skirmish at Wor- 
cester on 28 Sept. 1642, and commanded the 
cavalry of the king’s left wing at the battle 
of Edgehill (7. vi. 44, 85), Wilmot cap- 
tured the town of Marlborough in December 
1642, but his greatest exploit during the 
var was the crushing defeat he inflicted on 
Sir William Woller (1597 P-1668) [ a at 
Noundway Down, near Devizes, on 13 July 
1648 (ib, vi. 156, vii. 116; Waxinn, History 
of Marlborough, p. 160). In April 1648 
‘Wilmot was appointed lieutenant-general of 
the house in the king's army, and on 29 June 





16.48 he was created Baron Wilmot of Adder- } i 


bury in Oxfordshire (Brack, Oxford Docquets, 
pp. 26, 68). Clarendon describes Wilmot ‘os 
an orderly officer in marches ond governing 
his troops,’ while also very popular with his 
officers on account of his good fellowship and 
companionable wit. The comparison, after 
the manner of Plutarch, between Wilmot 
and Goring is the most amusing'passage in the 
‘History of the Rebellion’ (vill. 169), Ex- 
tremely ambitious and perpetually at feud 
with the king's civil counsellors, Wilmot 
was specially hostile to Lords Dighy and 
Colepeper. Prince Rupert, on the other 
hand, cherished e personal animosity to 
Wilmot, and Oharles I had no great liking 
for him (i, vi. 126, vii, 121, viii. 80, 94). 
In 164 these different causes led to Wilmot's 
fall. During the earlier part of the cam- 
paign the absence of Rupert and the infirmi- 
ties of the Earl of Brentford made him 
practically commander-in-chief of that part 
of the army which was with the king. 
According to Clarendon he neglected mili- 
tary opportunities and spent his energy in 
cabals, At Cropredy Bridge, however, on 
20 June Wilmot again defeated Sir William 
Waller. In the battle he was wounded ond 
taken prisoner, but was rescued again almost 
immediately (#, viii. 65; WatkER, Historical 


Discourses, p. 83; Diary of Richard Sy- 
monds, p. 23). After this success the king 


marched into Cornwall in pursuit of the 
Eorl of Essex, where Wilmot recommenced 
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his intrigues. The hing, he was reported to 
have said, was afraid of peace, and the only 
way to end the war was to <ct up the Prince 
of Wales, who had no shnie in the causes of 
these troubles. A private message which 
he sent to Essex by the bener of an official 
letter from the king to the parliamentary 
commander roused suspicion that he was en~ 
deavouring by the concerted action of the 
two generals to impose terms on the king 
and parhament, and on 8 Aug. he was ar- 
rested and deprived of his command. Ho 
also lost his joint presidency of Connaught, 
to which he had been appointed in Apnil 
1644, succeeding his father in thet ollice, 
and as second Viscount Wilmot of Athlone 
Lascriins, Liber Mun. Iiberntcorum, ii. 
89, 190; Ginerrt, Cont. Hist. vol. i) Hus 
popularity, however, with the officers of the 
royal army, who poe the hing on his 
behalf, prevented any further proceedings 
against him, and he was relensed and allowed 
to retire to France (76. pp. 106-10; Waker, 
. 57; CLARDNDON, Releliion, viii, 96), At 
aris in October 1047 Wilmot fought o duel 
with his old enemy, Lord Digby, and was 
slightly wounded (Charm, Original Letters, 
i, 63, 146, 159), 

‘When Charles II succeeded his father 
‘Wilmot became one of the new king's chief 
advisers. He was appointed o gentleman of 
the bedchamber on 8 April 1649, and con- 
sulted on questions of policy, though not @ 
member of the privy council ?Baittia Letters, 
iii, 88; Carrs, Original Letters, i, 889). 
He accompanied Charles to Scotland, at- 
tached himself to the Marquis of Argyll’s 
faction, and was allowed to stay in the 
country when other English royalists were 
expelled. Rumour credited him with be- 
traying the king’s design to join Middleton 
and the Scottish royalists in October 1650 
he Historical Discourses, pp. 158, 

61, 197; Nicholas Papers, i. 201-8), Wil- 
mot fought at Worcester, accompanied the 
king in the greater part of his wanderings 
after that battle, a helped to procure the 
ship in which both escaped to France in 
October 1651 (Crarnnnon, Rebellion, xiii. 
87-106; Fua, The Flight of the King, 1807, 
passim). The common perils they had en~ 
dured strengthened his political position, 
and Wilmot, ‘who hed cultivated the king’s 
affection during the time of their pee 
tion and drawn many promises from him,’ 
was one of the committee of four whom 
Charles thenceforward consulted with in all 
his affairs (Crannonpon, Rebellion, xiii, 123; 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 46). On 18 Dec. 
1652 he was created Earl of Rochester 
(Dov1a, iii. 162; Crannxpon, Rebellion, xiii, 
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147). Charles also employed him on many 
diplomatic missions. In May 1652 he was 
rent to negotiate with the Dule of Lorraine 
(Nicholas Papers, i, 801), and in December 
of tha same year he was despatched to 
negotiate with the diet of the empire at 
Ratisbon, from whom he succeeded in ob- 
taining 8 subsidy of about 10,0002. for the 
king’s service (CraRnNDON, Itebellion, xiv. 
65, 103), In 1654 he was sent on a mission to 
the elector of Brandenburg, from whom 
the king hoped for assistance to further the 
rising attempted by the Scottish royalists 
(Clarendon State Papers, iii. 204, 220, 230, 
253), In February 1655 Rochester went to 
England to direct the movements of the 
royalist conspirators against the Protector, 
with power to postpone or to authorise an 
insurrection, as it seemed advisable, He 
sanctioned the attempt, but at the rendez- 
vous of the Yorkshire cavaliers on 8 March 
at Marston Moor found himself with onl 
about a hundred followers, and abandone 
the hopeless enterprise, Clarendon un- 
fairly blames him for desisting, but royalists 
in general did not (Rebellion, xiv. 185), 
Thanks to his skill in disguises, Rochester 
contrived to ellect his escape, and, though 
arrested on suspicion at Aylesbury, got back 
to the continent early in June (English His- 
torical Review, 1888 p. 837, 1889 pp. 815, 
319, $81). In 1656, when Charles IL raised 
a little army in Flandors, Rochester was 
colonel of one of its four pment (CraRDN- 
pon, Rebellion, xv. 68). He died at Sluys 
on 19 Feb. 1657-8, ond was buried at 
Bruges by Lord Hopton (Cal. State Paper's, 
Dom. 1058, p. 297, 800). After the 
Restoration his body is said to have been 
reinterred at Spelsbury, Osfordshire. 

Rochester married twice: first, on 21 Aug. 
1688, ot Chelsea, Frances, daughter of Sir 
George Morton of Clenston, Dorset, by 
Oatherine, daughter of Sir Arthur Topton 
of Witham, Somerset; secondly, about 1644, 
Anne, widow of Sir Francis Henry Lee, bart. 
(d. 18 July 1639), and daughter of Sir John 
St. John, bart., by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Leighton, Portraits of her and her 
first husband are reproduced in ‘ Memoirs 
of the Verney Family’ (i. 241, iii, 464). 
She was the friend of Sic Ralph Verney 
and of Colonel Hutchinson, and helped to 
save the life of the latter at the Restoration 
(Vennury, Memoirs, i. 247, iii, 464; Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson, 1885, ii. 258, 268, 896). 
She was also the mother of John, second 
earl of Rochester [q. v.], survived her son, 
and was buried at Ppelebury, Oxfordshire, 
on 18March 1696 (G. E. C[oxasna], Complete 
Peerage, vi. 481). 


se 
Doyle's Official Baronage, iii, 161; G, E 
C[okayne}s Complete Peerage, vi. 480; Claren. 
fon’s History of the Rebellion; Clarendon State 
Papers, Nicholas Papers. Many of Wilnot's 
letters are among the correspondences of Princa 
Qupeit in the British Museum, some of which 
are printed in Warburton’s Prince Rupert.) 


C. HF, 
‘WILMOT, JAMES (d@. 1808), alleged 
author of ‘The Letters of Junius,’ (See 
under Snrers, Mas. Orrvia.] 


WILMOT, JOHN, second Eanr op 
RocnrsTeR Sora aece cet and libertine. 
was the son of any, Wilmot, first earl of 
Rochester [q.v.], by his second wife. Ha 
was born at Ditchley in Oafordshire on 
10 April 1647, and on the death of his father 
on 9 Feb. 1657-8 succeeded to the earldom. 
De was left with little besides the pretensions 
to the king's favour bequeathed him by his 
father's acrvices to Charles after the battle 
of Worcester. After attending the school at 
Burford, he was admitted a fellow commoner 
of Wadham College, Oxford, on 18 Jon, 
1659-60. is tutor was Phinens Bury. 
De showed oa an undergraduate a he 
turn for English verse, and contributed to 
the university collections on Charles II's 
restoration (1660) ond on the death of 
Princess Mary of Orange (1661). Ie was 
created M.A. on 9 Sept. 1661, when little 
more than fourteen. Next year he presented 
to his college four silver pint pots, which 
are still preserved. On leaving the univer- 
sity he travelled in France and Italy under 
the care of Dr. Balfour, who encouraged his 
love of literature. In 1664 he returned from 
his travels while in his eighteenth year, and 
presented himself at Whitehall, In the 
summer of 16665 he joined as « volunteer Sir 
Thomas Teddeman[q. v.]on board the Royal 
Katherine, and took part in the unsuccessful 
assault on Dutch ships in the Danish har- 
hour of Bergen on 1 Aug. Ile is said to 
have behaved with eredit, Ile again served 
at sea in the summer of the following year 
in the Channel under Sir Edward Sprogge 
{q. v.], and distinguished himself by carrying 
& message in an open boat under the enemy's 


Rochester had meanwhile identified him- 
self with the most dissolute set of Charles II's 
courtiers, Ie became the intimate associate 
of George Villiers, second duke of Bucking- 
ham; Oharles Sackville, earl of Dorset; Sir 
Charles Sedley, and Ilfenry Savile, and, 
although their junior by many years, soon 
excelled all of them in profligacy. Burnet 
says that he was ‘naturally modest till the 
court corrupted him,’ but he fell an unresist- 
ing prey to every manner of vicious example, 
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a ee 
His debaucheries ond his riotous frolics 
ere often the outcome of long spells of 
drunkenness. Towards the end of his life 
he declared that he was under the influence 
of drink for five consecutive years. At the 
same time he cultivated a brilliant facult: 
for amorous lyrics, obscene rhymes, an 
mordant sutires in verse, and, although he 
quickly ruined his physical health by his 
excesses, his intellect retained all its vivacity 
till death. a : 

The king readily admitted him to the 
closest intimacy. He was Charles’s com- 
panion in many of the meanest and most 
contemptible of the king’s amorous adven- 
tures, and often acted asaspy upon those 
which he was not invited to share. But 
although his obscene conversation and scorm 
for propriety amused the king, there was 
no love lost between them, and Rochester's 

sition at court waselwaysprecarious. His 
fiting tongue and. his practical jokes spared 
neither the king nor the ministers nor the 
royal mistreases, and, according to Gramont, 
he was dismissed in disgrace at least once 
ayear. It was (Pepys wrote) ‘ to the king’s 
averlasting shame to hove so idle a rogua 
his companion’ (Pxpys, viii, 281-2). Te 
clearly exerted over Charles an irresistible 
fascination, and he was usually no sooner 
dismissed the court than he was recalled. He 
wrote many ‘libels’ onthe king, which reeked 
with gross indecency, but his verses included 
the familiar epigram on the ‘sovereign lord’ 
who ‘never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one’ (‘Miscellany Poems’ ap- 
pended to Miscellaneous Works of Rochester 
and Roscommon, 1707, p. 185). He lacked 
all sense of shame, and rebuffs had no mean- 
ing for him, On 16 Feb. 1668-9 he accom- 

anied the king and other courtiers to a 

inner at the Dutch ambassador's. Otlended 
bya remark of a fellow-guest, Thomas Killi- 
grew, he boxed his ears in the royal presence. 
Charles IT overlooked the breach of etiquette, 
and next day walked publicly up and down 
with Rochester at court to the dismay of 
seriously minded oe ators. When he at- 
tempted to steal a kiss from the Duchess of 
Cleveland as she left her carriage, he was 
ra i laid on his back by a blow from 

er hand; but, leaping to his feet, he recited 
an impromptu compliment, 

On one occasion, when bidden to with- 
draw from court, he took up his residence 
under an assumed name in the city of London, 
and, gaining admission to civic society, dis- 
alia and mockingly denounced thedegraded 
debaucheries of the king and the king'sfriends, 
Subsequently he set up as a quack doctor 
under the name of Alexander Bendo, taking 


lodgings in Tower Street, and having a stall 
on Tower Hill, He amu-ed himself by dis- 
pensing advice and cosmetics among credu- 
Jous women. A speech which he is said to 
have delivered in the character of a medical 
mountebank proves him to have acted his 
part with much humour and somewhat less 
freedom than might have been anticipated 
(retired to the ‘Poetical Works of Sir 

harles Sedley, 1710; Grasont, Memoirs), 
At another time, according to Saint-Evre- 
mond, he and the Duke of Buckingham toolr 
aninn on the Newmarket road, and, while 
pretending to act as tavern-keepers, conspired. 
to corrupt all the respectable women of the 
neighbourhood. On relinquishing the ad- 
venture they joined the king at Newmarket, 
and were welcomed with delight, 

With the many Jadies of doubtful reputa- 
tion who thronged the court Iochester had 
numerous intrigues, but he showed their 
waiting women as much attention os them~ 
selves, Elizabeth Barry (q. v.], ‘woman to 
the Lady Shelton of Norfolk,’ he took into 
his keeping. He taught her to act, and in- 
troduced her to the stage, where she pursued. 
ahiphly successful career. Some of his letters 
to her were published after his death, A 
daughter by her lived to the age of thirteen, 

Despite his libertine exploits, Rochester 
succeeded in repairing his decaying fortune 
by a wealthy marriage, The king encouraged 
him to pay addresses to Elizabeth, daughter 
of, John Malet of Enmere,Somerset, by Eliza~ 
beth, daughter of Francis, baron Hawley of 
Douamore. Pepys described her as‘ thegreat 
beauty and fortune of the north.’ Gramont 
fallad her a ‘melancholy heiress’ Not un- 
naturally she rajected Rochester’ssuit, where- 
upon he resorted to violence. On 26 May 
1665 the lady supped with the king's mistress, 
Frances Teresa Stuart (or Stewart) [q.v.], 
and left with her grandfather, Lord Hawley, 
At Charing Cross Rochester and his agents 
stopped the horses and forcibly removed her 
to another coach, which was rapidly driven 
out of London. A hue and cry was raised, 
Rochester was followed to Uxbridge, where 
hewas arrested,and,on being broucht to Lon~ 


don, was committed to the Tower by order of 
thekin Popys, Diary,ed, Wheatley, iv.41). 
Miss et was not captured, and Rochester 


was soon released with a pardon. In 1067 
he married the lady, and remained on fairl: 
od terms with her till his deeth (cf. his 
tiers to her in Wharteniana, 1727, vol. ii.) 
Rochester's marriage did not alter his 
relations with the king or the court, In 
1666 he was made a gentleman of the king's 
bedchamber, On 5 Oct. 1667, although still 
under age, he was summoned. to the House 
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of Lords, and in 1674 he received a special 
mark of royal favour hy being appointed 
Leeper of Woodstock Park, with a lodge 
called ‘High Lodge’ for residence. 
24 Noy. 1670 Evelyn met him at dinner at 
the lord treasurer’s, and described him as ‘a 
pune wit’ (Evoiyx, Diary, ii. 254), In 
une 1676 he, (Sir) Serge Etherege, and 
three friends engaged in a drunken frolic at 
Epsom, ending in e skirmish with ‘the watch 
at Epsom,’ in the course of which one of the 
roisterers (Downes) received a fatal wound 
(Hist, MSS. Comm, 7th Rep. p, 467; Hat- 
tun Correspondence, i. 183). 
Meanwhile Rochester played the réle of 
8 patron of the poets, and showed character- 
istic fickleness in his treatment of them. 
He was a shrewd and exacting critic, as his 
caustic and ill-natured remarks in his clever 
imitation of the ‘Tenth Satire’ of Horace, 
bk. i., and in the ‘Session of the Poets’ 
(printed in his works), amply prove. About 
1670 he showed many atientions to Dryden, 
who flattered him extravagantly when dedi- 
cating to him his ‘Marriage & la Mode’ 
Ge But Rochester fell out with Dry- 
en’s chief patron, John Sheffield, earl of 
Mulgrave CARR he is said to have engeget 
in a duel with Mulgrave and to have shown 
the white feather. By way of retaliating on 
Malgrave, he soon ostentatiously ieee 
Dryden and encouraged Dryden’sfeeblerivals, 
Elkanah Settle and John Crowne. He con- 
trived to have Settle’s tragedy, ‘The Empress 
of Morocco,’ acted at Whitehall in 1671, and 
wrote a prologue, which he spoke himself. 
Crowne dedicated to him his ‘ Charles VIIT 
of France’ next year, and at the earl’s sug- 
gestion he wrote the ‘Masque of Calisto,’ 
which Rochester recommended for perform- 
ance at court in 1675. The younger drama- 
tists Nathaniel Lee and Thomas Otway also 
shared his favours foratime. In 1675 he 
commended Otway's ‘Alcibiades,’ and in- 
terested the Duke of York in the young au- 
thor. Otway dedicated to him his ‘Titus 
and Berenice’ in 1677 ; but when the drama- 
tist ventured to make advances to Rochester's 
mistress, Mrs, Barry the actress, Rochester 
showed himsmall mercy, Lee, who dedicated 
to Rochester ‘Nero,’ his first piece, com- 
memorated his patronage in his description 
of Count Rosidore in his' Princess of Cleves,’ 
which was first produced in November 1681, 
Another protégé, whom Rochester treated 
with greater constancy, was John Oldham 
(1653-1688) fo. v.] Sir George Etherege is 
said to have drawn from Rochester the cha- 
racter of the libertine Dorimant in the ‘ Man 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter,’ which was 
first acted at the Duke's Theatre in 1676 
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(ErnerucE, Works, ed. Verity, p, xiv; of 

Baebrann, Le Public et les Hommes de Lettyes 

en Angleterre, 1060-1744, Paris, 188], Ep 
) 


2 sq.) 
Ind 879 Rochester's health failed, although 
he was able to correspond gaily with his 
friend Henry Savile on the congenial topies 
of wine and women. During his conyp. 
lescence in the autumn he, to the surprise 
of his friends, sought recreation in reading 
the first part of Gilbert Burnet's History 
of the Reformation.’ Ile invited the author 
to visit him, and aes him to talk of 
religion and morality. Rochester, in hig 
feeble condition of body, seams to have found 
Burnet’s conversation consolatory. In April 
1680 he left London for the Tigh Lodge at 
Woodstock Park. The journey aggravated 
his ailments, and he began to recognise that 
recovery was impossible. Fe showed signs 
of penitence for his misspent life. After tie 
tening attentively to the pious exhortations 
of his chaplain, Robert Parsons (1647-1714) 
fa y.], he wrote on 26 June to Burnet 
begging him to come and receive his death- 
repentance. Burnet arrived on 20July, 
and remained till the 24th, spending the four 
daya in spiritual discourse, ‘TI do verily he 
lieve,’ Burnet wrote, ‘he was then so en- 
tirely changed that, if he had recovered, he 
would have made good all his resolutions, 
Rochester died two days after Burnet loft 
him, on 26 July. He was buried in the north 
aisle of Spelsbury church in Oxfordshire, but 
without any monument or inscribed stone 
to distinguish his grave (cf. MarsHart, Wood- 
stock, suppl. 1874, pp. 25-86). His bed is 
still preserved at High Lodge. 

Rochester's will, with @ codicil dated 
22 June 1680, was proved on 23 Feb, 1680-1, 
His executors included, besides his wife and 
mother, whom he entreated to live in amit 
with one another, Sir Walter St. John, his 
mother's brother, and Sir Allen Apsley 

1616-1688) [g.v.] Settlements had already 

een made on his wife and son; 4,000/ was 
left fo each of his three daughters; an 
annuity of 407. was bestowed on an infant 
named Elizabeth Olerke; and other sums 
were bequeathed to servants (IVills from 
Doctors’ Commons, Camd. Soc., pp. 189-41), 

Sympathetic me came from the pena 
of Mre Anne arton, Jack Low [ie 
John Grubhom Howe, gq. v.], Edmund 
Waller (Zramen Miscellaneum, 1702), Tho- 
mas Flatman, and Oldham. His chaplain, 
Robert Parsons, preached a funeral sermon 
which gave a somewhat sensational account 
of his ‘death and repentance,’ and attracted 
general attention when it was published, A 
more edificatory account of Rochester's con- 
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yersion, Which made even greater sensation 
than Pateons’ssermon, was published by Bur- 
net under the title ‘Some Passages of the 
Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester,’ 
1680,8v0. LikeParsons’s volume, it was con- 
stantly reissued. A modern reprint, with o 

reface by Lord Ronald Gower, appeared in 
Tar. Of the episode of his visit to Roches- 
ter’a deathbed Burnet wrote: ‘ Nor was the 
king displeased with my being sent for by 
Wilmot, earl of Rochester, when he died. 
He fancied that he had told me many things 
of which I might make an ill use; yet he 
had read the book that I writ concerning 
him, and spoke well of it’ (Burnet, Own 
Times, 1828, ii, 288). 

Rochester's widow survived him about 
thirteen months, dying suddenly of apoplexy, 
and heing buried at Spelsbury on 20 Aug. 
1Gd1 (cf. Hatiun Correspondence, ii. 6). By 
her he left a son and ieee daughters. The 
gon, Charles, third and last earl of Rochester 
of the Wilmot family, baptised at Adderbury 
on 2Jan. 1670-1, survived his father scarcely 
two years, dying on 12 Nov. and being buried 
on7 Nec. 1681 by his father's side. The earl- 
dom thus became extinct, butit was recreated 
infuvour of Lawrence Hyde [q.v.] on 29 Nov. 
1682. Rochester's eldest daughter and heiress, 
Anne, married, first, Ilenry Bayntun of 
Bromham, Wiltshire; and, secondly, Francis 
Greville, leaving issue by both husbands 
and being ancestress by her second husband 
of the Grevilles, earls of Warwick, Eliza- 
beth, Rochester's second daughter, who is 
said to have inherited much of her father’s 
wit, married Edward Montagu, third earl of 
Sandwich, and died at Paris on 2 July 1767. 
Rochester's third daughter, Malet, married 
John Vaughan, second viscount Lisburne, 

The best. portrait of Rochester is that by 
Sir Peter Lely at Hinchinbrook, the seat of 
the Earl of Sandwich. In ao portrait at 
Warwick Castle he is represented crowning 
a monkey with laurel. A third portrait, by 
Wissing, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
A fourth portrait of Rochester in youth be- 
longed in 1866 to Col. Sir E. §. Prideaux, 
bart. (Cat. National Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, 18C6). Tso engravings of him were 
made by Rt. White—one in large size dated 
1681, and the other on a smaller scale, which 
was prefixed to the first edition of Burnet’s 
‘Some Passages,’ 1680. There is also an en- 
caret miniature signed ‘ D[evid] Lfoggan] 

Rochester had as sprightly a lyric gift as 
any writer of the Restoration. As a satirist 
he showed much insight and vigour, and, 
according to Aubrey, Marvell regarded him 
as the best satirist of his time. But he was 
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something of oplagiorist. His ‘Satireagainst 
Mankind’ owes much to Boileau, and to 
Cowley his lyrics were often deeply indebted. 
His literary work was disfigured by his in- 
corrigibly licentious temper. The sentiment 
in his love songs is transparently artificial 
whenever it isnot offensively obscene. Nu- 
merous verses of gross indccency which have 
been put to his credit in contemporary mis- 
cellanies of verse may be from other pens. 
But there is enough foulness in his fully 
authenticated yeems to give him a title to 
be remembered as the writer of the filthiest 
verse in the language. His muse has been 
compared to a well-favoured child which wil- 
fully and wantonly rolls itself in the mud, 
and is so besmeared with dirt that the ordi- 
nary wayfarer prefers rather to rush hastily 
by than pause to discover its native charms 
(Mr. Edmund Gosse in Wann's English 
Poets, ii. 425), 

It is said that on his deathbed Rochester 
directed all his licentious writings to be de- 
stroyed, and that after his death his mother 
ordered a scandalous history of contempo- 
rary court intrigues to be burnt (Crear), 
Of that work nothing is known, and the order 
may have been carried out, but much else 
survives, The bibliography of Rochester's 
poems is difficult owing to the number of 
poms that are attributed to him in miscel- 

neous collections of verse of which he was 
probably not the author (cf. Poems on Affairs 
of State, passim; Ervamen Miscellaneum, 
1702). No complete critical collection of 
his works hasbeen attempted. His ‘ Satires 
against Mankind,’ his poem on ‘Nothing,’ and 
others of ‘his lewd and profane poems’ and 
libels appeared ag penny broadsides in eingle 
folio sheets at the close of his life—in 1679 
and 1680—doubtless surreptitiously. Ac- 
cording to the advertisement to Parsons’s ser- 
mon, ‘ they were cry'd about the street.’ The 
letter in which he summoned Burnet to his 
deathbed also appeared asa broadside in 1680. 

Within a fow months of his death a short 
series of ‘ Poems on several Occasions by the 
Right Honourable the E. of R——’ was 
issued, professedly at ‘Antwerpen,’ but really 
in London cee, 8vo). The volume was re- 
printed in London in 1685, with some omis- 
sions and modifications, as ‘ Poems on seve- 
rel Occasions, written by a late Person of 
Honour’ Some additions were made to 
another issue of 1691, in which are to be 
found all his authenticated lyrics, This was 
reissued in 1696, 

Meanwhile there appeared an adaptation 
by Rochester, in poor taste, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's tragedy of ‘ Valentinian,’ 
under the title ‘Valentinian: a Tragedy, 
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As’tis Alter'd by the late Earl of Rochester | Devonshire and Buckingham, first appeared 
and Acted at the Theatre Royal, Together | in 1781, and was frequently reissued, often 
with a Preface concerning the Author and | with an obscene appendix by various hands, 
his Writings, By one of his Friends’ (i.e, | entitled ‘The Cabinet of Love,’ London, 
Robert Wolseley, eldest son of Sir Charles | 1789, 2 vols. 12mo; 1767,1777. A priyatel 

Wolseley [q.v.]), London, 1685. ‘When the printed reissue of excerpts from the 173) 
play was produced in 1686, Betterton played edition appeared in 1884. Rochester's poems, 
Aecius with much success, and Mra, Barry | expurgated by George Steevens (g.¥.], ape 


spect as Lucina (Downes, Roscius, p. 55). ' 


peared in Johngon's collection, and ‘wera 


ree prologues were printed, one being by , reprinted in the collections of Anderson, 


Mrs. Behn. 
A second play (in heroic couplets) of in- 


Chalmers, and Park. 


Rochester's letters to Savile and to Mrs, 


tolerable foulness has heen put to Rochester's | Barry were published, with a varied corre- 


discredit. It is entitled ‘Sodom,’ and was 
ublished at Antwerp in 1684 as ‘by the 
. of R.;’ no copy of this edition is known; 


one is said to have been burnt by Richard , 


Tieber. Two manuscripts are extant; one 
is in the British Museum (Zarl, MS.7812, 


ondence collected by Tom Brown, in 
‘Familiar Letters, 1685, 1697, and 1699, 
and ssyen letters—two to his son, four to 
his wife, and one to the Earl of Lichfield— 
are in ‘Whartoniana,’ 1727, ii. 161-8, A 
few more are appended to ‘A New Miscel- 


p. 118-45, a volume containmg meny of lany of Original Poems,’ 1720 (with preface 
Frcheotes"s authentic compositions), and the ! by Anthony Hammond [g. v.]) 


other is in the town lbrary of Llamburg. 
The piece is improbably said to have been 
acted. at court; it was doubtless designed 
as a scurrilous attack on Charles II, In a 
short poem purporting to be addressed to 
the author of the play (in Rochester's col- 
lected poems), he mockingly disclaimed all 
responsibility for it, and it has been attri- 
buted to 8 young barrister named John Fish- 
bourne, of whom nothing is practically 
known (Baxsr, Biyr. Dram.) Internal 


[Saint-Evremond’s Memoir, prefixed to Ro- 
chester’s Miscellaneous Works, 1707; Savile 
Correspondence (Camden Soc.); Crbber’s Lives, 
ji, 269-800; Gramont’s Memoirs ; Burnet’s Own 
Times; Aubrey's Lives, od. Andrew Clark; 
Poems on Affairs of State, passim; Marshall's 
‘Woodstock, with Supplement, 1873-4 ; Hunter's 
Chorus Vatum in Brit, Mus, Addit, MS, 24491; 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, ed. Cunningham ; 
G, E. C[okayne}s Complete Peerage. Roches- 
ter’s death is described for edificatory purposes 
not only in Pursons's Sermon, 1680, and Burnot's 


evidence unhappily auggests that Rochester ' Some Passages, 1680, but also in “abarti 
had the chiefhand in theproduction. French | Oecnhioeen 1ebn, oF a The Two Noe ce 
adaptations are dated 17H, 1762, and 1767 | verts, 1680. His career is depicted in an inten- 
(cf. Prsanvs Fraxt, Centurta Librorum Abs- | tionally unedifying light in J. G. M. Ruther. 
conditornm, London, privately printed, 1879). | ford’s Adventures of the Duke of Buckingham, 
An edition of Rochester's ‘ Works’ which | Charles II, and the Earl of Rochester, 1867, and 
was issued by Tonson in 1714,12mo, included | in Singular Life . . . of the renowned Earl of 
his letters to Savile and Mrs. * * *, tha | Rochester, 1864?) & L 
tragedy of ‘Valentinian,’ a preface by Ry-| WILMOT, Sir JONN EARDLEY 
mer, and a pastoral elegy by Oldham. There | (1709-1792), chief justice of the common 
‘was a portrait by Vander Gucht. The fourth | pleas, second son of Robert Wilmot of Oa- 
edition of this is dated 1782. Rochester's | maston, Derbyshire, by Ursula, daughter of 
 Tlomains,’ including his ‘ Satyres,’ followed | Sir Samuel Marow, bart., of Berkawell, 
in 1718. Probably the completest edition is | Warwickshire, was born at Derbyon 16 Aug, 
the ‘Poetical Works of the Har! of Rochester,’ | 1709, Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. (so created 
1781-2, 2 vols. on 19 Sept. 1772 in recognition of long ser- 
A less perfect collection of his ‘ Works’ | viceassecretary tosuccessive lords-lieutenant 
included the poems of the Earl of Toscom- | of Ireland) was his elder brother. The bro- 
mon, The first edition appeared before 1702. | thers were grandsons of Robert Wilmot, 
Anobscene appendix was called‘ The Delights |M.P. for Derby 1690-5, who married Eliza~ 
of Venus, now first published.’ The second | beth, daughter of Edward Hardley of Eard- 
edition is deted 1702; others appeared in | ley, Staffordshire. Their great-grandfather 
1707 (and in 1714) with Saint-Kvremond’s' was Sir Nicholas Wilmot, serjeant-otlow 


memoir of Rochester and an additional poem 
of outrageous grossness called ‘The Dis- 
covery.’ 


A volume containing not only Rochester's | ward Wilmot [q 


poems, but also those of the Earls of Ros- 


(knighted at Hampton Court on 20 July 
1674), whose elder brother Edward was 
father of the eminent physician Sir Ed- 


vd 
The future chief justice received his earlier 


common and Dorset and the Dukes of | education atthe free school, Derby, and, like 
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os 
several other judges (cf. Nort, WILLIAM; 
PARKER, SIR THomMis; Witxes, Sir Jon], 
at King Edward's school, Lichfield, where he 
wasslight]y senior to David Garrick and con- 
temporery with Samuel Johnson. In 1724 
he was removed to Westminster school, 
where he formed a lifelong friendship with 
Tlenry Bilson Legge, the future chancellor 
of the exchequer. At Cambridge, where he 
goon afterwards matriculated from Trinity 
Hall, he did not graduate, but acquired a taste 
for Jearned leisure which he never lost, His 

redilection was for the church, and it was 
only in deference to his father's wishes that 
he adopted the legal profession. During his 
residence at Trinity Hall, however, he duti- 
fully studied the civil Jaw, and in June 1782 
he was called to the bar at the Inner Temple. 
In 1745 he was elected F.S.A. 

‘Wilmot soon made a distinguished figure 
both in the courts of common law and at 
the parhamentary bar tn election petition 
aaa ut found the profession uncongenial. 
[n 1768 he refused silk, and in the following 
year he retired to his native place with 
the intention of confining himself to local 

ractice. Tarly in 1755, however, he was 
ured back to Westminster by the offer of a 
uisne judgeship in the king’s bench, and, 
aving bean Imighted and invested with the 
coif, was sworn in as justice (11 Feb.) He 
proved so efficient & puisne that when, on 
the resignation of Lord Dardwicke, it be- 
came necessary to put the great seal in 
commission, he was nominated one of the 
commissioners [cf. Suyrao, Srr Sipnry 
SraFForD, and Wuitus, Sir Jonny], This 
office he held with increasing credit from 
19 Nov. 1756 to 20 June 1757, when the 
seal was delivered to Lord-keeper Henley 
[see Hontny, Ropnat, first Ean or Nonrri- 
INGTON]. 

After eight years more of service in the 
hing’s bench, Wilmot began again to think 
of retirement; but the osasy post of chief 
justice of Chester, which he hoped to secure, 

roved unobtainable, while that of chief 
Justice of the common pleas was literally 
thrust upon him on the elevation of Lord 
Camden to the woolsack, After some 
demur he accepted the proffered dignity, 
and was sworn in accordingly on 20 Aug. 
1766, He was sworn of the privy counci 
on 10 Sept, following. Aspuisne Wilmot fol- 
lowed Mansfield’s lead in the cases which 
arose out of the publication of Wilkes'’s 
celebrated‘ North Briton’ No. 45[cef, WILKts, 
Joun]. As chief justice assistant to the 
House of Lords during the proceedings on 
Wilkes's writ of error he sustained (16 Jan. 
1760) Munsfield’s judgments in the king’s 
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bench. Inthe common pleas, w hen Wilhes’s 
long-delayed action against Lord Halifax 
came on for bearing (10 Nov. 1769), he 
sought to Pane, justice with mercy by direct~ 
ing the jury that, though precedent did not 
justily the issue of the general warrant, it 
ought to be taken into account in miti- 
gation of damages. 

Wilmot thrice declined the great seal: 
onco on the dismissal of Lord Camden, 
again on the death of Chailes Yorke [q. v.] 
and once more pending the subsequent com- 
mission {cf. Barnurst, Hoxry, 1714-1794), 
Unlike Yorke, Wilmot had no such party 
ties—he had held aloof from politics through- 
out his career—as rendered his refusal of 
office obligatory ; and no one but himself 
doubted his capacity. Ilis refusal was dic- 
tated by the same pococurantism, now in- 
velarate and reinforced by failing health, 
which he had twice before eahibited. It 
was the more to be regretted by reason of 
the glaring incompetence of the commis- 
sioners, But there is no reason to suppose 
that in Wilmot the country lost a great 
chancellor, His understanding was indeed 
sound and strong and his learnmg exten- 
sive, but there is no evidence that he pos- 
sessed the aubtlety and originality which 
characterise the masters of equity, 

Wilmot resigned the chief-justiceshi 
on 26 Jan. 1771. He at first declined a 
recompense for his services, but at length 
accepted a pension of 2,4007. He continued 
to take part in the judicial business of the 
privy council until 1782, when he withdrew 
entirely from public life. He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Btreet, London, on 
5 Feb. 1792, His remains were interred 
in Berkswell church. By his wife Sarah 
(m. in 1748), daughter of Thomas Rivett, 
MP. for Derby 1748-64, Wilmot had, with 
two daughters, three sons. The sucond son, 
Jobn Hardley-Wilmot [q. v.], succeeded to 
his estates. Robert, the eldest son, died 
married in the Kast Indies, 

‘Wilmot’s decisionsare reported by Burrow 
and Wilson. His own ‘Notes of Opinions 
and Judgments delivered in different Courts,’ 
edited by his son John Eardley-Wilmot,ap- 

ared at London in 1802, dto. Some of 

is letters are printed in his‘ Memoirs’ (see 
infra; and of. Hist, JSS, Comm. ith Tep. 
App. p. 369, Gth Rep. App. p. 249), 

arate from portraits by Reynolds 
and Dance are in the British Museum and 
prefixed to the works above mentioned, 

{John Eardley-Wilmot’s Memoirs of the Life 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Knight, with some Original Letters, 1802, Lon-~ 
don, 4to (2nd edit. with edditions, 1811); Le 
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Neve'’s Peiligreea of the Knights (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 291; Kimber and Johnson’s Baronetuge, iil. 
151; Gent. Mng 1755 p. 02, 1792 1.187; Ann, 
Reg. 1765 p. 59, 1766 pp. 165, 166, 1771 p. 71, 
1772 p. 162; Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. v. p. xvi; 
Harwood’s Lichfield, p. 499; Walpole’s Memoirs 
of the Reign of George II, ed. Holland, ii, 273 ; 
Memoirs of the Reign of George III, ed. Le Mar- 
chant, and Russell Barker, 1894, and Letters, ed. 
Cunningham; Grenville Papers, ed. Smith, iii. 
46, iv. 110, 115, 392; Grafton’s Autobiography, 
ed. Anson ; Correspondence of George III with 
Lord North, ed. Donne, p. 43; Harris’s Life of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ; Wynne’s Serjeant- 
at-Law ; Hardy’s Cat. of Chancellors; Iowell’s 
Stute Trials, xix. 1027, 1127, 1107; Law Mug. 
viii. 356; Campbell's Chief Justices; Foss's 
Lives of the Judges; Burke's Peerage and Baro- 
netage; Foster's Barovetage.] J.M.R. 
WILMOT, JOHN EARDLEY- (1760- 
1815), politician and author, second son of 
Sir John Eardley-Wilmot [q. v.], lord chief 
justice of the common pleas, by Sareh, 
daughter of Thomas Rivett of Derby, was 
born in 1750. He was educated at Derby 
rammar school, Westminster school, the 
yol Academy, Brunswick, and the uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he matriculated 
from Universit; College on 10 Jan. 1766, 
and graduated B.A. in 1769, bein elected 
fellow of All Souls’ College in the same 
ear. He was called to the bar at theInner 
Temple in 1773, and in 1781 was appointed 
to a mastership in chancery, which he held 
until 1804. He represented Tiverton, De- 
yonshire, in parliament from 1776 to 1784, 
and sat for Coventry in the parliaments of 
1784-90 and 1790-6. Inthe House of Com- 
mons he seldom spoke, but from his ‘Short 
Defence of the Opposition, in Answer to a 
Pamphlet entitled “ A Short History of the 
Opposition ”’ (London, 1778, 8vo), it appears 
that he was an independent whig who strongly 
condemned the policy which precipitated the 
Americon war. In 1783 he was appointed 
by act of parliament commissioner to inquire 
into the claims of the American loyalists to 
compensation for their losses suffered during 
the war. In 1790 he organised the Free- 
masons’ Hall committes for the relief of the 
French refugees. He retired from public life 
in 1804, In 1812 he assumed by royal license 
(20 Jon.) the additional surname of Eardley. 
He died at his house, Bruce Oastle, Totten- 
ham, on 23 June 1815. Te was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 18 Noy. 1779, 
and of the Society of Antiquaries in 1791. 
Wilmot married twice: (1) on 20 April 
1776, Frances, only daughter of Samuel 
Sainthill; (2) on 29 June 1798, Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Haslam, He had issue only 
by his first wife, 
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Letters from and to Wilmot are pr i 
in Additional MSS. 5015 £ 29, aad Gat 
and Lord Lansdowne's collection (Hise. 
ALSS. Comm. 6th Rep. app. i, 242), From 
materials collected by Wilmot, John Rayner 
edited Ranulf de Glanville’s ‘Tractatus de 
Legihus et Consuetudinibus Regni Anglin' 
(London, 1780, 8vo). Wilmot edited ‘Notes 
of Opinions and Judgments delivered in dif. 
ferent Courts’ by his father (London, 1802 
Ato). Besideathe pamphlet mentioned above, 
he was author of: 1. ‘Memoirs of the Lifs 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Knt., with some original letters,’ London 
1802, 4to; 2nd ed. with additions, 1811, 8yo, 
2. ‘The Life of the Rev. John Hough, DD, 
successively Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield and 
Coventry, and Worcester,’ London, 1819, 
4to. 3, ‘ Iistorical View of the Commission 
for Inquiring into the Losses, Services, and 
Claims of the American Loyalists at the 
close of the War between Great Britain and 
her Colonies in 1783; with an Account of 
the Compensation granted to them by Par- 
liament in 1785 and 178,’ London, 1816, 8vo, 

By his first wife Wilmot had, with four 
daughters, a son, John Eardley (1788-1847), 
born on 21 Feb. 1788, educated at Harrow, 
and called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 
9 May 1806, He resided at Berkswell Hall, 
Warwickshire, the northern division of which 
county he represented in parliament in the 
conservative interest from 1832 to 1848, 
On 28 Aug. 1821 he was created Sir John 
Eardlay Hardley-Wilmot, bart. In 1818 
(27 Morch) he was appointed lientenant- 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land, but, in con- 
sequence of his supposed indifference to the 
morals of the convicts under his charge, was 
superseded on 13 Oct. 1846, He died at 
Hobart Town on 8 Feb. 1847. He was 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.R.S,, and F.L8, and 
author of ‘An Abridgment of Blackstone's 
“Commentaries”’ (London, 1822, 12mo; 
2nded., by his son Sir John ee Eardley- 
Wilmot fa v.], 1868, 8vo; 8rd ed. 1855), Ho 
married twice: first,on 21 May 1808, Hliza- 
beth Emma (d. 1818), fourth daughter of 
Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D., of Bath, and 
sister of Admiral Sir Edward Parry; se- 
condly, on 30 Aug, 1819, Eliza (d. 1869), 
eldest daughter of Sir Robert Chester of 
Bush Hall, Hertfordshire. He had issue by 
both wives. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. and Baronetage; 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage; Law List; 
Gent, Mug. 1776 p. 191, 1798 i, 670, 1808 i. 
458, 18165 ii. 83, 1819 ii. 272, 1847 ii. 206; Aun. 
Reg. 1748, ii. 888 ; Memoirs of Sir John Eardley- 
‘Wilmot (1802), p. 68; Parl. Hist, xix. 37, 787, 
xxiii, 664; Madame D'Arblay’s Diary, vi. 10; 
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Georgian Era ; Chalmers's Biogr. Dict. ; List of 


Royal Soriaty, 1797; List of Society of Anti- 
quaries (1862) ; Northeote’s Caseof Sir Eariley- 
Wilmot (1847); Heaton’s Australian Dict. of 
Dates.] IMR 

WILMOT, Sir JOHN EARDLEY 
EARDLEY- (1810-1892), baronet, barrister 
and politician, born on 16 Nov. 1810, was 
eldest son of Sir John Eardley Eardley-Wil- 
mot, first baronet, and grandson of John 
Fardley- Wilmot [q. nh @ was educated 
at Winchester, where he received the gold 
medal in 1828, and at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated on 22 March 
1828, and obtained ascholarship, Ile gained 
the chancellor's gold medal for Latin verse 
in 1829, graduating B.A. in 183], On 
19 May 1880 he became a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and he was called to the bar on 
98 Jan. 1842; he joined the midland cirouit 
and Warwick, Coventry, and Birmingham 
sessions. From 1862 until 1874, when he 
resigned the post, he was recorder of War- 
wick, and he was judge of the county court 
at Bristol from January 1854 to 1868, ond 
subsequently from 1868 to 1871 of the Mary- 
lehone district in London. He represented 
South Warwickshire in parliament in the 
conservative interest from 1874 to 1886, 
where he introduced bills in 1875 and 1876 
to amend the criminal law by ene 
two classes of murder, and to further exten 
the jurisdiction of county courts. 

ilmot was never a very successful ad- 
vocate, though a practised speaker. He took 
great interest in the question of local govern- 
ment for Ireland, advocating the develop- 
ment of Irish industries and the establish- 
ment of a royal residence in Ireland, and 
acting as chairman of a harbour board in 
Trelund, His persevering efforts procured 
the release of Edmund Galley, who had 
heen wrongly convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. Wilmot 
died at his residence in Thurlos Square, 
London, on 1 Feb. 1892. He married, on 
27 April 1889, Eliza Martha, fifth daughter of 
Sir Robert Williams, ninth baronet. She 
died on 23 Oct. 1887, and had issue six sons 
and two daughters. Ife was succeeded in the 
title by his eldest son, William Assheton 
Eardley Wilmot, of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, who was born in 1841, married in 
1876 Mary, third daughter of David Watts 
Russell of Biggin, Northamptonshire, and 
died in 1896, 

Wilmot was author of: 1, ‘A Digest of 
the Law of Bur; lary,’ London, 1861, 12mo. 
2. Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills from 
1811 to tha present time, now first collected 
and arranged, with an Analytical Review, 
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showing their results upon the Amendment 
of the Law,’ London, 1857, 8yo. 3, ‘ Remi- 
niscences of the late Thomas Assheton 
Smith,’ London, 1860, 8vo; 5th edit. 1893. 
4.°A Safe and Constitutional Plan of 
Parliamentary Reform,’ London, 186i, 8yo. 
He also edited his father’s ‘ Abridgment of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ London, 1853, 
8vo; 1855, 12mo. He frequently contri- 
buted letters to the ‘ Times’ and other news- 
papers on the legal and political subjects in 
which he was interested, besides writing and 
publishing yarious pamphlets, 
Times, 2 and 3 Fob. 1892; Law Times, 
6 Feb. 1892; Law Journal, 6 Feb. 1892; De- 
brott’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench; 
Burke's Peerage ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1715- 
1886 ; Foster's Men at the Dar; Official Returns 
of Members of Parliament ; private information, ] 
1.8, 
WiILMOT, LEMUEL ALLEN (1809- 
1878), governor of New Brunswick, born 
on 81 Jan, 1809 at Sunbury, on the St. John 
Ttiver in New Brunswick, was the son of 
William Wilmot, a member of the provin- 
cial legislative assembly, by his wife [lannah, 
daughter of Daniel Bliss (1740-1806), 
chief justice of the court of common pleas in 
New Brunswick, On his father’s side he was 
descended from a New England family, his 
dfather, Major Lemuel Wilmot, being a 
pe her refugee. Lemuel Allen was partly 
ucated among the French community at 
Medawaska, and he afterwards entered the 
university of King’s College at Fredericton. 
He was a successful student, and had the dis- 
tinction of being ‘the best swimmer, skater, 
runner, wrestler, boatman, drill-master, 
speaker, and musician’ of his time. In 1830 
he became an attorney, and two years later 
was called to the bar of New Brunswick. 
On 81 July 183+ he was elected to the house 
of assembly for the province of York. He 
declared himself a liberal in politics, advo- 
cating responsible government and opposi- 
tion to the system of family compacts, and 
soon was acknowledged the liberal leader. 
In 1886 he moved an address to the governor 
for a detailed account of the crown lond 
fund, and he and William Crane were sent 
to England as delegates to obtain for the 
representative assembly the control of the 
crown lands, They were cordially received 
by the colonial secretary, Charles Grant, 
baron Glenelg [q. v.], and a bill was drafted 
granting the reforms they asked. The lieu- 
tenant-governor, Sir Archibald Campbell 
(1769-1848) [q.v.], withheld his approval and 
tendered his resignation. delegates were 
again sent to Iingland, where their efforts 


were finally successful, Campbell’s resigna~ 
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tion was accepted, and the control of the 

revenue of the crown lands was vested in 

the assembly on condition of establishing 
ermanent civil list out of it. 

In 1888 Wilmot was made a queen’s 
counsel, In 1844 he accepted a seat in the 
execntive council without 2 portfolio; but 
when the Heutenant-governor, Sir William 
Colehrooke, without consulting his advisers, 





appointed his son-in-law to the office of | pertorium, ii, 447, 813), 


provincial secretary, Wilmot, with three col- 
leagues, resigned his place in the cabinet. 

n 1847 Earl Grey, the colonial secretary, 
declored that members of the executive 
council should hold office only while they 
possessed the confidenca of the majority 
of the people. In 1848 the New Bruns- 
wick house of assembly passed o reso- 
lution approving of Earl Gray’s despatch, 
and Wilmot, who made a great speech on 
the occasion, was called on to form a go 
vernment., He accepted the task, and his 


cabinet became a coalition ministry with 
liberal tendencies, He himself held office 


as attorney-general, o ne which he first 
filled on 24 May 1848, this capacity and 
as premier he took an active part in the 
consolidation of criminal and municipal law. 
In 1850 he attended the international rail- 
way convention at Portland in Maine, In 
the same year he took part in negotiations 
in Washington on the subject of commer- 
cial reciprocity. A treaty was concluded 
four years later by Lord Elgin. 

In January 1851 Wilmot was appointed a 
judge of the supreme court. While holding 
this office he received the honorary degree 
of D.0.L. from the university of, King’s 
College. When the question of federation 
became prominent in 1865 he espoused the 
cause of union, and after federation was ac- 
complished he was nominated to the post of 
lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick on 
27 July 1868, He held office till 14 Nov. 
1873, when he received pension as a retired 
judge. In 1875 he became second com- 
missioner under the Prince Edward Island 
Purchase Act, passed in that year, and he 
was also nominated one of the arbitrators in 
the Ontario and north-west boundary com- 
mission, but death prevented him serving, 
He died at Fredericton on 20 May 1878, 
and was buried near the town. ilmot 
was twice married: first, to a daughter of 
the Rey. J, Balloch; and, secondly, to o 
daughter of William A. Black of Halifax, a 
member of the legislative council. 

{Lathern’s Hon, Judge Wilmot, 1881; Do- 
minion Annual Register, 1878, p. 371; Appleton’s 
Cycl. of American Biogr.; Withrow’s Hist, of 
Canada, 1888, p. 506.) Ez. I. 0. 
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WILMOT, ROBERT (7. 1668-1603) 
dramatist, was presented by Gabriel Poyntz 
on 28 Nov, 1582 to the rectory of North 
Okendon, now Ockendon, about six miles 
from Romford in Essex, and by the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 2 Dee 
1685, to the vicarage of Horndon-on-the-Fi], 
a few miles away from Ockendon. Ile ig 
described in 1585 as M.A. (NEwcount, Re- 
i It does not appear 
when the vicarage at Horndon was vacated 
but in 1608 the crown, by lapse of the 
peur right, appointed to Ockendon another 
Hobe Wilmot, whose death took place in 

Wilmot published, in 1601, ‘ The Tragedie 
of Tancred and Gismund, compiled by tha 
Gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and by them 
presented before her Majestic. Newly re. 
vived and polished according to the decorum 
of these daies, By It, W, London,’ 1501 
(1692 in some copies), 4to. The play isdedi- 
cated by ‘Robert Wilmot’ to ‘Lady Mariy 
Peter and the Lady Annie Graie;’ the latter 
was the wife of Henry Gray, esq., of Pirgo, 
After the dedication comes o letter to the 
author from Guil, Webbe [see Wasan, Wu- 
LIAM], dated ‘from EyrgO in Essex, August 
the Hight, 1691.’ Webbe claims from Wil- 
mot the performance of an ‘old intention’ 
of publishing this Ploy. Tle refers to the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and says 
that the pay was ‘by them most pithily 
framed and no less curiously acted in view 
of her Majestie, by whom it was then as 
princely accepted os of the whole honorable 
audiencenotably eee: After thisletter 
follows an address by Wilmot to the ‘Gentle. 
ment students of the Inner Temple and 
Gentlemen of the Middle Temple,’ in which 
he mentions his doubt ‘whether it were 
convenient for the commonwealth, with the 
indecorum of my calling (as some thinke it), 
that the memorie of Tancred’s Tragedie 
should be againe by my meanes revived.’ 
This seems a reference to his clerical profes- 
sion. He speaks of his acquaintance with 
the sa as having lasted twenty-four 
years, Before the play there are compli- 
mentary sonnets to ‘the Queenes Maidens 
of Ifonor.’ The play was acted bofore Queen 
Elizabeth in 1668, In Wilmot’s version the 
initiala of five composers are given at the 
end of the five acts as follows: Rod. Stef.; 
Hen, No (Henry Noel ?); G. AL; Ch. Hat. 
(Christopher Hatton) ; R. W. (Robert Wil- 
mot). 8 play is taken from Boceaccio. 
It ‘may still claim to be designated the 
oldest known English play of which the 
a is certainly taken from an Italian novel.’ 

ha story is told in Painter's ‘Palace of 
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—_—_ aoe : : 

Pleasure, tale 89. The original version is 
extant in several manuscripts, of which 
Lansdowne Ms. 786 is the best, From this 
it appears that originally the play was in 
decasyllabic rhyming quatrains. Wilmot in 
1691 made it into blank verse, by that time 
fashionable; but the play must be classed 
along with early plays like ‘Gorboduc’ and 
other imitations of Senece. It has dumb 
shows to commence and choruses to termi- 
nate the acts, It ‘possesses no mean lite- 
gary merit’ (Ward), The 1691 edition was 

rinted in Dodsley's ‘Collection,’ yol. ii., 
jn 1780 (4th edit. by Hazlitt, 1874, vol. vii.) 
Hunter mentions a second work by Wilmot, 
‘Syrophenisia, or the Canaanitish Woman; 
conflicts at Horndon-on-the-Hill in ihe 
County of Essex,’ 1598. 

[Ward's English Dramatic Literature, 1898, i. 
214; Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 399; 
Arber’s Introduction to reprint of Webbe's Dis- 
course of English Poetrie; Hallam’s Lit. of 
Europe, ii. 167; Inderwick’s Cal. Inner Temple 
Records, 1896, vol. i. pp. lxxi-Ixxii; Hunter's 
manuscript Chorus Vatum; Warton’s English 
Poetry, iv. 269, 389; Fleay’s History of the Sta 
p- 17, and English Drama, ii. 277] 2B. B. 

WILMOT, ROBERT (4, 1695), commo- 
dore, is first mentioned in July 1689 as 
second lisutenant of the 70-gun ah Exeter, 
then fitting out in the Medway. In the fol- 
lowing March he was promoted to command 
the Cygnet fireship, in which he was present 
at the battle of Beachy Hend on 80 June. 
On 19 Aug. he was moved to the newly 
named fireship Hopewell, and shortly after- 
wards to the Dreadnought, totake that vessel 
round from Portsmouth to the river. The 
Dreadnought, an old 62-gun ship, built in 
1654, waa no longer seaworthy, and ‘ foun- 
dered by her leakiness in her passage,’ off the 
South Foreland. By the court-martial held 
on 8 Dec, 1680 Wilmot was fully acquitted, 
and on 6 Jan. 1690-1 he was appointed to 
command the Crown of 48 guns for cruising 
service in the Channel. In 1692 he com- 
manded the Wolf, hired ship, also of 48 guns, 
and convoyed the trade to Virginie ond 
home. Early in 1693 he was appointed to 
the 70-gun ship Elizabeth, one of the grand 
fleet which, after accompanying Sir George 
Rooke[q, v.] past Ushant, returned to Torba: 
on 21 June, and remained there for a couple 
ofmonthe, During this time Wilmot quar- 
relled with Ensign Roydon of Ingoldsby’s 
regiment, a detachment of which was serving 
on board the Elizabeth as marines. The 
qusrrel resulted in a duel fought on coped 





andRoydon was killed, Wilmotwaschar, 
with manslaughter, arrested by the mai 
of the admiralty, tried ot the assizes in 
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Devonshire in the following March, and ac- 
quitted. On25 April 1694 he was reappointed. 
to the Elizabeth (Enxn, History of the Royal 
Marines, i, 887; Admiralty Minute Book, 
80 Aug., 4Sept. 1698, 6 March 1693-4), 

In the following October he was appointed 
tothe 40-gun ship Dunkirk, and the com- 
mand of an expedition sent to the West 
Indies, where it was to co-operate with tha 
Spaniards against the French settlements in 

ispaniola, The squadron appointed for 
this service, consisting, besides le Dunkirk, 
of three 60-gun ships and some smaller 
vessels, together with transports carrying 
twelve hundred soldiers commanded by 
Colonel Luke Lillingston [q. v.], sailed from 
Plymouth on 22 Jan. 1695. In Marchit was 
at St, Christopher’s, and after some corra- 
spondence with the Spanish governor of St. 

lomingo it sailed for Savana on the 28th. 
At Savana, however, it was found that, con- 
trary to the hopes the governor had held out, 
the Spaniards were not ready, and it was the 
end of April before Cape Francais could be 
attacked, This the French evacuated after 
setting on fire, and it was some weeks before 
the different elements of the assniling force 
could agree on what was next to be done 
and how it was to be done, At length they 
attacked and on 8 July took Port de ls Paix, 
out of which they collected a booty estimated 
as worth about 200,000. This seems to 
have bean the cause of the bitter quarrel 
which broke out between Wilmot and Lil- 
lingston, though the particulars are unknown, 
‘Wilmot was anxious, lata as the season was, 
to go on and capture Petit Goave and Leo- 
gane; but the sickly state of the troops, and 
probably also Lillingston’s ill will, rendered 
this impossible, and leaving the 50-gun ships 
behind for the aa pee of Ji amaica, Wilmot 
sailed for England on 8 Sept. But the faver, 
which had killed so many of the soldiers, 
had now spread to the ships, and very many 
of the seamen died, Wilmot himself amon 
the first, on 15 Sept, Lillingston afterwards 
published a pamphlet accusing Wilmot of 
several irregularities, none of which, how~ 
ever, he could substantiate by any evidenca 
except his own assertion ; and Wilmot was 

. Inthe account of the expedition pub- 

lished by Burchett, who, as seoretar 
admiralty, was in a better positior 
ing the truth then any other man 
sibly be, the accusations of Lilli 
passed over with contempt. 

[List books in the Public Record 
nock’s Biogr. Nay. ii. 876; B 
actions at Sea, pp. 681-7; I 
flectionson Burchott's Memoirs ; 

Hist, pp. 700-8,] 
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~‘WILMOT-HORTON, Sm ROBERT 
JOLLN (1784-1841), political pamphleteer. 
[See Horton.) 


WILSON, Mas, (d.1786), actress, whose 
maiden name was .\deock, was presumably 
a millner in the Haymarket [see WESION, 
THowas, 1787-1776]. She is first heard of in 
York, where, os Mrs. Weston, in the sum-~- 
mer of 1773 she played Lucy Lockit in the 
* Beggar's Opera,’ Miss Notable in the ‘Lady's 
Last Stake,’ and other comie parts, After 
appearing in Leeds, where she became & 
favourite, and in Glasgow in 1774, she came 
to London, There she came to know Richard 
Wilson (see below), and as Mrs, Wilson she 
played at the Haymarket on 19 May 1775, 
Getsy Blossom in the ‘ Vozeners,’ and Lucy 
in the ‘ Virgin Unmasked! The name of 
Wilson she henceforward retained, but is 
once and agnin heard of as Mrs. Weston, 
Weston and Wilson were in the same com- 

any with her, Weston died in 1776, but it 
is lnown that he quarrelled with and forsook 
his wife no long time after marriage. Under 
one name or other she was seen in her firat 
sae seuson as Lucy in the ‘ Mirror,’ 
Nell in the ‘Devil to Pay, Lydia in the 
‘Bankrupt,’ Sophy in the ‘Dutehman; and 
Juletta (an original part)in ‘Metamorphoses’ 
(26 Aug. 1775). 
On 80 April 1776 she was at Covent Garden, 





for Wilson's benefit, Hoyden in the ‘Man of 


Quality.” In the summer of 1776 and that 
of 1777 she was in Liverpool, where, amon 

many other parts, she enacted Miss Hard- 
castle in ‘she ee to conquer,’ Lady 
Racket in ‘Three Weeks after Marriage,’ 
Mariana in the ‘ Miser,’ Charlotte Rusport 
in the ‘West Indian,’ Jenny in the ‘Pro- 
voked Husband,’ Mrs. Sullen in the ‘ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,’ Estifunia in ‘Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife,’ Phaedra in ‘Amphitryon, 
Ophelia, Marin in tho ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Lady Harriet in the ‘Funeral,’ Garnet in 
the Good-natured Man, and Mrs. Sneak in 
the ‘ Mayor of Garratt,’ At Covent Garden 
she had anes meanwhile Polly Honey- 
combe in Colman’s piece so named, Mrs. 
Pinchwile in the ‘Country Wife, and Kitty 
in ‘High Life below Stairs.’ On 2 Feb. 
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1780 she was tho first Betsy Blossom in | 
Pilon’s ‘Deaf Lover,’ and on 6 Aug, at the , was a good actress, but ‘died a martyr to her 


Haymarket the first Brid; 
‘ Chapter of Accidents,’ 


Wilson 


ee 
18 April 1781, and on 10 May Betty Ij 
in the ‘Man of the World,” the Ape 
eae parts. 

t the Haymarket she was on 16 Juna 
1781 the original ComAt in O’Keeffe's ‘Dead 
Alive,’ and played Filch in the * Beggar's 
Opera,’ with the male parts played by women 
and vice versa; she played also Nysa in 
‘Midas’ (16 Aug.), and Flippanta in the 
‘Confederacy.’ Miss Turnbull, an original 
part in Holeroft's ‘ Duplicity,’ was seen at 
Covent Garden, 18 Oct, ; Kitty in Mrs, Cow. 
ley’s‘ Which is the Man,’ 9 Feb. 1782; Naney 
in O’Keeffe's ‘ Positive Man,’ 16 March; and 
Kitty Carringtonin Cumberland’s ‘Walloon? 
20 April, e was also Miss Leeson in the 
‘School for Wives,’ and Jenny in the ‘ Pro. 
voked Husband.’ Her original parts in the 
next season (at Covent Garden) included 
Catalina in O’Keeffu’s ‘Castle of Andalusig’ 
on 2 Nov,, and Minette in Mrs, Cowley’s 
‘ Bold Stroke for a Husband’ on 26 Feb,1783, 
She also appeared as Mrs. Cadwallader in the 
‘ Author,’ Floretta in the ‘ Quaker,’ and F'oi, 
ble in the ‘ Way of the World,’ Viletta in 
‘She would and she would not,’ Fatima in 
‘Cymon,’ Lucetta in ‘Two Gentleman of 
Verona,’ and Mrs. Haughty in ‘ Epicosne; 
were given during the next season, in whiel 
she was on 8 Noy. the first Corisca in the 
‘Magic Picture, altered from Massinger; 
Miss Juvenile in Mrs. Cowley's ‘ More Ways 
than One’ (6 Dec.); and 17 April 178, 
Annette in‘ Robin Hood.’ In 1781-5 sho 
is credited with Tilburina in the ‘ Critio, 
Muslin in the ‘Way to keep him,’ Parl 
in the ‘Constant Couple, Nell in tha ‘ Devil 
to Pay,’ and Fine Lady in ‘Lethe,’ She was 
on 29 March 1785 the original Mary the 
Buxom in Pilon’s ‘Barataria’ on 2 April 
Grace in Macnally’s ‘ Fashionable Levities/ 
andon 22 Oct. Fish in Mrs, Inchbald’s § Ap- 
eo is against them,’ She also played 

ucetta in the ‘ Suspicious Husband,’ Susan 
in ‘Follies of a Day,’ and Margery in ‘Love 
in a Village.’ 

She did not act after this season, and died 
in Edinburgh in 1786, A Mra, Wilson, ac- 
cording to Genest, ‘ carefully to be distin- 
guished from hernamesakeat Covent Garden, 

layed at Drury Lane the same class of parts 
om 1783 to 1790, Mrs, Wilson or Weston 


in Miss Lee’s' own folly, says Tate Willinson, who adda 
he was also seen | that she was ‘ past reclaiming,’ Mary Julia 


at the Hoymarket as Nerissa and Miss Prus| Young, in the ‘Memoirs of Mra, Crouch; 


in ‘Love for Love;’ and at Covent Garden 
as Jocintha in the ‘ Mistake, Mrs. Page in 
the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor, Margery in 
‘ Love in a Village,’ Edging in the ‘ Carcless 
~ “and, Damaris in ‘Barnaby Brittle’ on 


says of her Filch: ‘Though a very pretty 
little woman, [she] appeared to be in reality 
as complete a young a as could be 
found among the boys who lurl about tha 
doors of a theatre, and sang her songs asif 


Wilson 


she had always frequented such society. Gay 
Inmself could never have wished for a better 
Vilch’ (i. 115). 

Her husband, RicuaRnp Witsoy ( AUT 
1792), born in Durham, played during many 
years comic characters at Cuvent Garden and 
the Haymarket. He was a good actor in 
vomedy, taking parts such as IJardeastle, 
Justices Woodcock, Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Tony Lumpkin, Malvolio, Touchstone, Fal- 
staf, Ben in ‘Love for Love,’ Seapin, Shy- 
lock, Fluellen, Polonius, Sir Pertinas Macsy- 
cophant, and Sir Hugh Evans, His original 

arts included Don Jerome in the ‘ Duenna,’ 
Tord Lumbercourt in the ‘ Man of the World,’ 
Father Luke in the ‘Poor Soldier,’ Mayor in 
*Peeping Tom,’ John Dory in ‘ Wild Oats,’ 
and alky in the ‘ Road to Ruin.’ According 
to a rather extravagant and scarcely credible 
account of Lee Lewes, he married in the 
country, 03 2 seventh husband, a Mrs. Grace, 
who is said to have been tha original Jenny 
in the ‘Provoked Husband,’ She was, in 
fact, Myrtilla, Mrs. Cibber playing Jenny. 
she must have been fifty years of age, and 
Wilson little over twenty. Wilson then 
married, it is said, a daughter of Charles Lee 
Lewes [q.v.], and afterwards, it is to be pre- 
sumed, Mrs. Weston. Richard Wilson was 
agood actor, O'Keeffe (Zecullections, ii. 309) 
says he succeeded Shuter at Covent Garden, 
that ‘his manner was broad, full, and power- 
ful, and that he was ‘ ever true in loyalty to 
his poet, his manager, and his audience.’ 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage, vols. 
y. and vi. passim ; Young’s Memoirs of Mrs. 
Crouch ; Tate Wilkinson's Wandering Patenteo ; 
Qulton’s History of the London Theatres; Lee 
Lewes's Memoirs; O'Keeffe's Recollections; 
Doran’s Stage Annals, ed. Lowe; Notes and 
Queries, 9th ser. ii. 349,] J. XK. 

WILSON, Sre ADAM (1814-1891), 
Canadian judge, was horn ot Edinburgh on 
22 Sept. 1814, and educated in that city. He 
emigrated in 1880 to Trafalgar, co, Halton, 
in Upper Canada, and went into the employ 
of his uncle, who owned mills and stores at 
that place ; but after three years he decided 
togo to the Canadian bar, and in 1834 be- 
came articled to Robert Baldwin Sullivan ; 
he was called in Trinity term 1839 to the 
bar of Upper Canada, having already made 
such an impression on his tutor that he was 
in 1810 admitted into partnership with him 
and Robert Baldwin, the reform leader, He 
‘was successful in practice, and became Q.C. 
in 1850; he was shortly afterwards elected a 
bencher of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, In 1856 he was appointed to the 
committee for revising the public statutes of 
the Canadas, 
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Wilson removed to Toronto before 1855, 
and in 1869and 1860 was mayor of that city. 
In 1859 he entered the legislative assembly 
of Upper Canade as member for the Nort 
Riding of York. Joining the reform party, 
he became an uncompromising opponent of 
the Cartier-Macdonald ministry, chiefly on 
the question of their views as to popular 
representation. In 1860 he was again ro- 
turned, but in 1861 was defeated in the 
election for West Toronto. In 1862 he was 
elected for his old constituency, and on 
24 May of that year became solicitor-general 
in the coalition ministry led by John Sand- 
field Macdonald. 

On 11 Muy 1863 Wilson resigned politica! 
life on his appointment as puisne judge of 
the court of queen’s bench for Upper Canada. 
On 24 Aug, he was transferred to the court 
of common pleas; but at Easter 1868 he 
again returned to the court of queen’s bench. 
In 1871 he was amember of the law reform 
commission. In 1678 he was appointed 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, 
and in 1884 chief justice of the court of 
queen's bench of Ontario. He was knighted 
in 1888. He died at Toronto on 29 Dec. 
1891, He was author of ‘A Sketch of ihe 
Office of Constable,’ 1861. 

Wilson married the daughter of Thomas 
Dalton, editor of the Toronto ‘Patriot’ His 
adopted daughter, Julia Isabella Jordan, 
married George Shirley, 

(Rose’a Cyclopedia of Canadian Brogr. ; Mor- 
gan’s Canadian Legal Directory, 1978 ; Montreal 
Gazette, 30 Dee. 189i.] 0.4. H. 


WILSON, ALEXANDER elas 
first: professor of astronomy at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and the father of Scottish letter- 
founders, son of Patrick Wilson, town clerk 
of St, Andrews, was born at St. Andrewsin 
1714. He studied at the university there, 
and graduated M.A. on 8 May 1783, In 
1787 he became assistant to a London 
surgeon andapothecary. One day he paid a 
visit to a type-foundry, and, after examining 
the processes, the idea of an improved method. 
of manufacture of types struck him. He 
telinquished his profession and returned to 
St Rudiews in 1789, In 1742, with a 
friend named Bain, he started 2 letter- 
foundry at St. Andrews, which was removed 
in 1744 to Camlachie, near Glasgow. 
1747 Bain settled at Dublin, but in 1749 the 
partnership was dissolved, The result of 
‘Wilson’s efforts was an extensive and im- 
roved. production of types. He furnished 
Fis friends, the brothers Foulis, with their 
es, especially the Greek (which were 
held to be unrivalled), and it is to Wilson 
NN 
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that wa owe the beauty and artistic finish 
of the Foulis press [see Fouris, Rosrrr]. 
He is specially referred to in the preface to 
the ‘Homer.’ In 1760 Wilson was appointed 
first professor of practical astronomy in the 
university of Glasgow, through the influence 
of the Duke of Argyll. In 1769 he made 
his celebrated discovery regarding the solar 
spots, an account of which appeared in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ of the Royal 
Society of London, 1774. His view was that 
the spots are cavities or depressions in the 
luminous matter which surrounds the sun; 
and he was the first to establish this by a | 
rigid induction. Wilson was also the author 
of a speculation in answer to the question, 
‘What hinders the fixed stars from falling 
upon one another?’ His view was that this 
might depend upon periodical motion round 
some grand centre of gravitation. It was 
given to the world in an anonymous tract, 
‘Thoughts on General Gravitation, and 
Views thence arising os to the State of the 
Universe.’ Assisted by his sons, whom he 
took into partnership, Wilson still continued 
and ertended the business of type-founding 
and in 1772 he published ‘A Specimen o: 
some of the Printing Types cast in the 
Foundry of Alexander Wilson & Sons, 
Wilson resigned the professorship in 1784, 
and died at Edinburgh on 18 Oct. 1786. He 
received. the honorary degree of M.D. from 
St. Andrews on 6 Aug. 1763, and was one of 
the original members of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Ile was succeeded in his chair at the 
university by his son Patrick Wilson (1748- 
1811), who had much of the original thought 
and inventive genins of his father. He left 
1,000/, to Glasgow University, the interest 
on which is used to purchase instruments 
for the professor of astronomy. His por- 
trait, a medallion by James Tassie, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. The 
tops Satine business was continued by the 
‘Wilson family for many years, a branch 
being opened in 1832 in Edinburgh, while in 
1884 the business was removed from Glasgow 
to London. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation; Irying’s Emi- 
nent Scotsmen; University of Glasgow, Old and 
New, 1891, pp. 66-6; London Literary Gazette, 
1834, p. 40; Rogers's Hist. of St. Andrews; 
Addison’s Roll of Glasgow Se 


‘WILSON, ALEXANDER (1766-1813), 
ornithologist, the son of Alexander Wilson, 
a distiller, and afterwards weaver, of Paisley, 
was born in that town on 6 July 1766. He 
‘wag educated for a short time at a school in 
Paisley, but, owing to his mother's death and 
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his father’s remarriage, had to be removed 
and on 81 July 1779 was apprenticed for a 
term of three years to his eldest sister's 
husband, William Duncan, 2 weaver in 
Paisley. On the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship in 1782 he continued weaving at 
Lochwinnoch and Paisley, but subsequent], 
for nearly three ycars he travelled as a pack. 
man. 

From a very early period he had evinced 
a strong desire for leurning, and had deve. 
loped a literary taste, especially for poetry, 
He had composed many poems himself, and 
unsuccessfully sought when travelling to oh~ 
tain subscribers towards their publication, 
These verses were nevertheless issued, and 
went through two editions in 1790, reappenr- 
ing in 1791, under the title of ‘Poems 
humorous, satirical,andserious’ Tsliterary 
efforts being financially unsuccessful, he re- 
sumed weaving in Lochwinnoch, and after- 
wards in Paisley, but went to Edinburgh to 
take part in the debate held in the Pantheun 
by 8 society of literati called ‘The Forum’ 
on the question whether Allan Ramsay or 
Robert Fergusson had done more to honour 
Scottish poetry. In his poem, which was 

ublished with that on the same theme by 

benezer Picken Iq: v.] in 1791, under the 
title of ‘The Laurel disputed, Wilson gave 
preference to Ramsay, a verdict from which 

is audienco dissented. Two other poems 
were composed and recited by him on this 
occasion. He also, atter corresponding with 
Burns, paid a visit to that poet in Ayrshire, 
In 1792 his poem ‘Watty and Meg’ appeared 
anonymously, and was at first ascribed to 
Burns. 

A. little later, having written a piece of 
severe personal satire against an individoal 
in Paisley, he was sentenced to burn it in 

ublic and imprisoned, After his release he 
ft for the American colonies, sailing from 
Belfast on 23 May 179-4, accompanied hy his 
nephew, William Duncan. The ship being 
full, they obtained passage only by agreeing 
to sleep on deck. On his arrival, literally 
nniless, at Newcastle, Delaware, on 14 July, 

e shouldered his fowling-pieco and walked 
to Philadelphia, shooting by the way his first 
American bird, a red-headed woodpecker, 
In Philadelphia he obtained employment 
with John Aitken, a copperplate fone but 
afterwards took to weaving at Pennypack, 
and for a time in Virginia, In the autumn 
of 1796 he became a pedlar once more and 
travelled ceva New Jersey, On hisreturn 
he opened a school near Frankford, Penn- 
sylyania, whence he removed to Millerstown 
and taught in the schoolhouse of that village. 
Tere he studied hard, principally at mathe 
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matics, ond practised surreving. He next} In March 1812 Wilson was ns 
New Jersey, of Artists of the 


opened a school at Bloomfield, 
ahare he remained till early in 1802, when 
he received an Sere from the trustees 
af the Union school, close to Gray's Ferry, 
near Philadelphia. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Williem Bartram, the botanist 
and naturalist, who owned an extensive 

den on the west bank of the Schuylkill, 
sshere Wileon was able to gratify to the full 
his love of nature. His triends, becoming 
anxious for his health, persuaded him to re- 
linquish poetry for drawing, and he took 
Jesconsfrom the engraver, Alexander Lawson. 
Failing in his attempts at the human figure 
and ot landscape-drawing, he was induced 
by Bartram to attempt tha illustration of 
pirds. In this he succeeded beyond his an- 
ticipation, and presently proposed the acheme 
of illustrating the ornithology of the United 
States, for which he at once began to collect 
materials, 

In 1804, with two friends, he took a walk- 
ing tour to Niagara, which inspired the poem 
of ‘The Foresters,’ published in the ‘ Port- 
folio? In February 1806 he made an un- 
successful application to President Jefferson 
(with whom he had previously had corre- 
spondence on ornithological matters) for the 
post of naturalist to the expedition then fit- 
ting out to explore the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In April of the same year he was engaged 
at a liberal salary by the publisher, Samuel 
F, Bradford, to assist in editing the Ameri- 
can edition of Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia, This 

ve him the opportunity of proceeding with 

is cherished scheme—the risk of which was 
taken by Bradford—and in September 1808 
the first volume of ‘The American Ornitho- 
logy’ appearad, the original edition of two 
hundred copies being augmented to five hun- 
dred before a year had elapsed, while the 
second volume was issued in 1810, In order 
to carry on this work he made extensive 
joumeys through the States, on one of which 

e descended the Ohio alone in an open skiff 
from Pittsburg to near Louisville. The hard- 
ships and exposure he had endured on these 
travels and his anxietyto complete the eighth 
volume brought on an attack of dysentery, 
from which he died at ae in, after 
ten days’ illness, on 28 Aug. 1818. He was 
buried in the cemetery of the old Swedish 
church in that city. “Wilson was unmarried. 

Wilson's portrait was painted by J. Oraw; 
another portrait, which is anonymous, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
Engravings by W. H. Lizars are prefixed to 
Jameson’s and to Jardine’s editions of Wil- 
son's ‘American Ornithology?’ 


member of the aoe 
United States, and the following year of the 
-American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia. With respect to his great work it 
has heen pointed out that in his specific 
definitions he was loose and unsystematic, 
but that passages in his prefaces and de- 
scriptions are fine, and at the same time 
simple and natural, With perspective ha 
was imperfectly acquainted, but his figures 
‘were superior to most of his day, Vol. viii. 
of the ‘American Ornithology’ was com- 
pleted, ond vol, ix. brought ont under the 
editorship of George Ord in 1814. A second 
edition of vols. vii-ix., the last with a life 
of the author, was brought ont by Ord in 
1824-6, while a second American edition in 
three vols. appeared in 1828-9. Between 
1825 and 1883 Prince Charles Lucien Jules 
Bonaparte published four volumes containing 
figures and descriptions completing Wilson’s 
work. An edition of their united works in 
four volumes, edited by Robert Jameson 
{g. v.], was issued in 1881 (870, Edinburgh 
and London), and another edition, with 
notes by Sir William Jardine [q. v.], in 
three volumes, in 1882 (8vo, London). An 
octayo edition in one volume, edited b 
T. M. Brewer, was issued at Boston in 184 
and New York in 1852, other issues appear- 
ing in 1856 and 1865. The last edition of 
his ‘Poems" seems to have been issued in 
1816, ‘ Wattyand Meg’ went through several 
editions, but the last by the author appeared 
in the ‘Portfolio’ in 1810. Of his other 
poems ‘The Foresters’ (Paisley, 1823, 12mo), 
and ‘Rab and Ringan’ (Paisley, 1827, 16mo), 
were issued separately; the rest appeared in 
various journals (see ALLIBOND), and of these 
the best known is ‘The Solitary Tutor,’ 
which was published in ‘Brown’s Literary 
Magazine.’ 

[Memoir by William Maxwell Hetherington 
[a- v.], prefixed to Jameson’s ed. of American 

rnith.; Memoir by G. Ord in vol. ix, 2nd ed. 
of Amer, Ornith,; Memoir in Jardine’s ed. of 
Amer, Ornith.; Brit, Mus. Cat.; Nat. Hist. 
Museum Cat.; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
ean Biography. ] BB. W, 

WILSON, ALEXANDER PHILIP 
(17702-1851 ?), physicion. [See Purzte, 
ALEXANDER Partie WIts0n.] 


‘WILSON, ANDREW (1718-1792), 
hilosophical and medical writer, born in 
ing, was the only son of Gabriel Wilson 
ee Feb. 1760), parish minister of Maxtonir 
xburghshire, by his wife, Rachel Corse 
After studying medicino at the univer 
of Edinburgh, he graduated MLD, on 20° 
WR 
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1749 with a thesis, ‘De Luce, Edinburgh, 
1749, 4to. He was licensed to pee y 
the Royal Collegeof Physicians of Edinburgh 
on 7 Aug. 1764, and was admitted a fellow 
on G Nov. of the same year. He exercised 
his profession at Newcastle and afterwards 
in London, where he was appointed physician 
to the medical asylum before 1777. Wilson 
was 6 man of some mental power, and a de- 
cided Hutchinsonian in his views. Besides 
medical treatises he pablished anonymously 
several philosophical works, He died in 
London on 4 June 1793. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Creation 
the Groundwork of Revelation, and Revela- 
tion the Language of Nature, or a Brief 
Attempt to demonstrate that the Hebrew 
Language is founded upon Natural Ideas, and 
that the Hebrew Writings transfer them to 
Spiritual Objects, Edinburgh, 1760, Svo. 
2. ‘Human Nature surveyed by Philosophy 
and Revelation,’ London, 1758, 8vo. 38,* An 
Essay on the Autumnal Dysentery,’ London, 
1761,8v0; 2nd edit,1777. 4. ‘Short Observa- 
tions on the Principles and Moving Powers 
assumed by the present System of Philo- 
sophy,’ 1764, 8vo, 6, ‘An Explication and 
‘Vindication of the First Section ofthe “Short 
Observations,”’ London, 1764, 8vo. 6. ‘Short 
Remarks upon Autumnal Disorders of the 
Bowels,’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1765, 8vo. 
7, ‘Reflections upon some of the Subjects in 
Dispute between the Author of the “ Divine 
Legation” and a late Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ London, 1766, 8vo. 8, ‘On 
the Moving Powers in the Circulation of the 
Blood,’1774, 8vo. There is on Italian trans- 
lation of this treatise in Carlo Amoretti and 
Francesco Soave's ‘ Opuscoli scelti sulle sci- 
enzee sulli arti,’ ii. 265-72 (Milan, 1779, 4to). 
9. ‘Medical Researches, being an Enquizy 
into the Nature and Origi 
the Female Constitution,’ London ,1777,8vo. 
10. ‘ Aphorisms on the Constitution and Dis- 
eases of Children,’ London, 1788, 12mo. 
11. ‘Bath Waters: a conjectural Idea of 
their Nature and Qualities, im three Letters. 
To which is added Putridity and Infection 
unjusily imputed to Fevers,’ 1788, Svo. 

{Scott's Fasti Eccles, Seoticanm, 1. ii. 857; 
Seota Maga, 1702 p. 810; Reuss» Reg. of 
Living Authors, 1770-90; Allibone'’s Dict. of 
Engl. Lit.; Orme's Biblioth. Biblica, 1824; 
Edinb. Medical Graduates, 1705-1868, p. 4; Hist. 
Sketch and Laws of the Royal Coll. of Phys. of 
Edinb. 1882, p, 4.] EB 1c. 

WILSON, ANDREW (1780~1848), lend- 
scape-painter, born in Edinburgh in 1780/ 
came of an old family who had suffered in 
the Jacobite cause, His father’s name was 
Archibald Wilson, his mother’s Elizabeth 
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Shields. When quite young he com 
to study art under Alexander N asmyth ia ee : 
and then, at the age of seventeen, went to 
London, where he worked forsome time in tha 
schools of the Royal Academy. Proceeding 
to Italy, he studied the great works of the 
Italian masters, thus laying the foundation 
of a Biawloiee which afterwards proved 0° 
great use. and he became acquainted witl, 
the well-known collectors Champernmown and 
Irving. He also made many sketches, prin. 
cipally of the architecture in the neighbour. 
hood of Rome and Naples. Returning tr 
London in 1803, he at once saw the advan. 
tage of importing pictures by the old mas 
ters, and went back to Italy for that pur- 
pose. The troubled state of Europe mad. 
travelling difficult, but he reached Genon. 
where he settled under the protection of th. 
American consul and was elected a member 
of the Ligurian Academy. As a member of 
that society he was present when Napoleon 
Bonaparte visited its exhibition, and on 
some envious academician informing the 
latter, who had paused to admire Wilson's 
picture, that it was by ou Englishman, bh. 
Was met by the retort: ‘Le talent n’s pas 
de pays.’ In 1805 he returned through 
Germany to London with the pictures (over 
fifty in number) which he had acquired, 
Among them were Rwubens’s ‘Brazen Ser- 
pent (now in the National Gallery) and 
assano’s ‘Adoration of the Magi "in the 
Edinburgh Gallery). 

Settling in London, he painted a good 
deal in watercolour, was one of the original 
members of the Associated Artists (1808), 
and held for a period the position of teacher 
of drawing in Sandhurst Military College; 
but being in 1818 appointed master of the 
Trustees’ Academy, he removed to Edin- 
h, where he exercised a considerable 
and beneficial influence upon his pupils, 
among whom were Robert Scott Lauder 
(4. v.|, William Simson { -V.j, and David 

etavius Hill {q.v.] W| is in London he 
contributed to the Royal Academy, ond in 
Edinburgh he supported the Royal stitu- 
tion, of which he was the manager as well 
as an artist associate member. But his pre- 
dilection for Italy was too strong to be re- 
sisted, and in 1826, taking his wife and 
family with him, he again went south, and 
for the twenty years following lived in 
Rome, Florence, and Genoa. During this 
period he was much consulted on art mat- 
ters, collected pictures for Lords Hopstoun 
and Pembroke, Sir Robert Peel, and others, 
and was instrumental in securing for the 
Royal Institution some of the most impor- 
tant works, which later helped to form tha 
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sgh Ss a 
National Gallery of Scotland. He also | beginning of the civil war he paid a visit to 
ainted much in both oil ond watercolours, | the Uniied States, and afterwards passed 
and his work, some of the finest of which | some years in England, during which he 
never came to this country, was in great re- | wrote for papers and magazines. Returning 
yuest by artistic visitors to Italy. His pic- | to India about 1873, he edited fora time the 
tures are delicate in handling, refined in | ‘ Times of India’ and the ‘ Bombay Gazette.’ 
colour, pleasant in composition, and serene | Tll-health delayed the publication till 1878 
meffect. He is represented in the Scottish | of his hook ‘The Ever-Victorious Ammy:a 
National Gallery by two Italian landscapes | History of the Chinese Campaigns under 
snd a‘ View of Burntisland’ in oils, and by | Lieutenant-colonel C. G. Gordon, O.B., R.E., 
three watercolours in the watercolour col- | and of the Suppression of the Tai-Ping Re- 
lection at South Kensington. In 1847, | bellion” which is still the best account of 
leaving his family in Italy, he revisited Scot- | the suppression of the movement of 1868-1. 
land, but, on the eve of returning, he died in ; Wilson’s chief source of information was 
Edinburgh on 27 Nov. 1848, Gordon's ‘Private Journal,’ then unpublished. 
In 1808 he married Rachel Ker, daughter | The clear and animated style in which the 
of William Ker, descendant of the Inglis of | work is written gives it an additional value. 
Manner, and had a family of four sons and | In 1875 Wilson published an account of & 
three daughters. The eldest son, Charles | veryadventurousjoumey under the title‘ The 
Fleath Wilson, is separately noticed. Abode of Snow: Observations on a Journey 
[Edinburgh Annual Register, 1816; Cata- | from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus 
Lgue of the Exhibition of Works by Secttish | through the Upper Valleys of the Iimslaya,’ 
Artists, Edinburgh, 1868; Redgrave'sand Bryan’s | The book is based on articles in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Dictionaries; Armstrong’s Scottish Painters, Magnzine.” A second edition was issued next 
1888; Brydall’s Art in Scotland, 1889; Cata- | year, ‘The Abode of Snow’ is not only a 
logues of Royal Institution, Edinburgh, Royal | yiyid record of very arduous travel, it con- 
Academy, Scottish National Gallery, South | tains also valuable ethnological observations, 
raat ea from C. A. Wilson. esq., | and displays intense feeling for natural 
Genoa. ‘\ | beauty expressed in excellent prose. Before 
WILSON, ANDREW (1831-1881), tra- | his final departure from India Wilson made 
veller and author, born in 1831, was the | an excursion into the wild state of Kathia- 
eldest son of the learned missionary John | war. His lest contribution to ‘ Blackwood, 
Wilson (1804-1875) [q. *J He was edu- | written in the spring of 1877, was a retro- 
cated at the universities of Edinburgh and ! spect of African travel (‘Twenty Years of 
Tubingen, and afterwards lived some time | African Travel’), The last years of his life 
in Italy, He then went to India, where | were passed in England in the Lake district, 
he began his career as a journalist by taking | He died at Howton on Ullswater on 9 June 
charge of the ‘Bombay Times’ in the ab- | 188]. 
sence of George Buist [q.v.j, and as anj [Men of the Time, 10th edit,; Blackwood's 
oriental traveller by o tour in Baluchistan. Magazine, July 1881 (obituary notice) ; Athe- 
After his return to England he contributed | neum, 18 June 1881; Wilson’s Works; Alli- 
to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ some verses en- | bone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit, Suppl. vol. ii.; Ann, 
titled ‘Wayside Songs,’ and in 1887 at- | Reg. Juno 1881 (obituary) ; Men of the Reign.] 
tracted some attention by a paper ‘ Infante G.I GN. 
Perduto,’ published in ‘ Bdinburgh Essays” | WILSON, ANTHONY (7. 1798), better 
Te maintained his connection with ‘ Black- | known by his pseudonym ‘ Henry Bromley,’ 
wood’ throughout his life. Returning in | author of the ‘Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
1860 to the east, he edited for three years | traits, was born at Wigan in 1750. He 
the ‘China Mail, accompanied the was perhaps connected with the Wilson 
dition to Tientsin, and visited Japan. In | family of Kendal, which intermarried with 
1860 he issued at Hongkong a pamphlet en-| that of Bromley. ‘Wilson belonged to a 
titled ‘ England’s Policy in China,’ in which | mercantile firm in the city of London, and 
he advocated that change of policy which | was a regular attendant at Hutchins’s auc- 
was afterwards carried out by Sie frederick | tion-rooms, where he was detected on one 
William Adolphus prose {a v.] at Pekin, | occasion abstracting prints. He also fre- 
by Mr, (now Sir Robert) Hart at Shanghai, | quented the sale-room of Nathaniel Smith, 
and by General Gordon in the field. He | father of the antiquary, John Thomas Smith 
travelled much in sonthern China, and sent | (1766-1833) [q. a 
uescriptive contributions to the ‘Daily News’ | In 1798, stimulated by the increased de- 
and ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ on eastern ques- | mand for prints consequent on the publica- 
tions, as well as to ‘Blackwood.’ At the | tion of James Granger's ‘ Biographical His- 
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tory of England’ (1769), Wilson, under the 
name of Henr peoaley, published ‘A 
Catalogue of Taaievad ritish Portraits’ 
(London, 4to), He received assistancein the 
compilation from many leading antiquaries 
and virtuosi, including Sir William Mus- 

rave, James Bindley [q. v.], and Anthony 

otris Storer [q. v.] In the ‘Catalogue’ 
‘Wilson aimed at furnishing a complete list of 
engraved British portraits, neglecting only 
thore which could not he identified with 
their originals. He divided his list into 
historic periods, and subdivided it into 
groups according to the rank or calling of 
the persons portrayed. The date of Wilson’s 
death is unknown. His portrait was en- 
graved by Barrett. There is a copy in the 
British Museum. Edward Evans (1789- 
1535) [q. v.., the printseller, states that he 
was a cuntributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zins’ (cf. a letter signed ‘A Gothamite, in 
July 1614). 

Manuseript note by Evans, the printseller, 
in his coy y of Dromley's Catalogue, afterwards 
jn the possession of Sir George Scharf [q. v.]; 

veface to Bromley’s Catalogue; Evans's Cata- 
ogue of Engraved Portraits, vol. i. Nos, 1352, 
11860; Redgraye’s Dict. of Artists, s.v. ‘Brom- 
ley.’| ELC. 

WILSON, Sm ARCHDALE (1803- 
1874), bart., Lieutenant-general and colonel- 
commandant royal (late ae artillery, 
bom on 8 Aug. 1803, was fifth son of the 
Rev. George Wilson of Kirby Cane, Norfolk, 
youngest brother of the first Lord Berners, 
and rector of Didlington, Norfolk, by his wife 
Anna Maria, daughter of Charles Millard, 
chancellorofNorwich. After passing through 
the military college of the Hast India Com- 
pany at Addiscombe, he received a commis- 
sion ag second lieutenant in the Bengal 
artillery on 10 .\pril 1819. Ho arrived in 
India in the following September, and was 

romoted to be lieutenant on 7 April 1820. 

@ took part in the siege of Bhartpur in 
December 1825 and January 1826 and in 
its capture by storm on 18 Jan,, was men- 
tioned in despatches, und received the madal 
with clasp. 

Wilson next had charge of the Saugor 
magazine; in May 1828 became adjutant of 
the Nimach division of artillery; was pro- 
moted to ba brevet captain on 10 April 1834 
and captain on 15 Oct. of the same year; 
commanded the left wing of the second bat- 
talion of artillery from March to Au 
1887; was appointed on 2 Oct, to officiate 
as assistant adjutant-general of artillery; in 
1839 commanded the artillery at Lucknow, 
and in the following year the 6th battalion 
at Cawnpore; from 12 Aug, 1840 acted 
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as superintendent of the gun foundry a: 
Kossipur until 11 Noy. issi, when eb 
camesuperintendent, Iis management of it 
until his resignation on 10 Aug, Tess, caused 
by promotion to the rank of major on 8 July. 
was considered especially satisfactory ang 
creditable by the court of directors. ‘After 
two years’ furlough he was posted to tha 9+}, 
battalion in December 184, and on 1 Jan, 
following promoted to be lieutenant-colone], 

Wilson served in command of the arti}. 
a in the force under Brigadier-general 
(afterwards Sir) ugh Massy Wheeler (gq. y.” 
in the Jalandar Doab during the Panjab 
campaign, assisted in the reduction of Fort 
Kalawala in October 1848 and in the captury 
of the heights of Dulla in the following 
January, was mentioned in despatches, re 
commended for honorary distinction, and 
receiyed the medal (see London Gazette, 7 and 
20 March 1849), He served with the horsey 
artillery in the Jalandar from 1850 to 186:), 
In January 1864 he was appointed com- 
mandant of the artillery at Dum Dum, with 
a seat on the military board, promoted to be 
colonel on 28 Nov., and given the command 
of the artillery at Mirat on his return from 
a year's furlough in March 1858, 

When the mutiny broke out at Mirat, on 
9 May 1857, Wilson was in temporary com- 
mand of the Mirat division, In obedience 
to orders he marched iowards Baghpat, on 
the river Jamna, with & column to co-operate 
with the force which the sdinieamstistat 
chief was bringing from Ambala. On 
a Ghazi-ud-din-Nagar on the 80t 

was attacked by the rebels in force, He 
drove them from their guns, which he ca; 
tured, and fought brilliant and successful 
actions both on that and the next day, when 
he was again attacked. Ie joined Sir Henry 
Barnard {q. v.] and the Ambala column at 
Alipur on 7 June. The combined force routed 
the rebels at Badli-ke-Serai on the following 
day, and then, fighting its way through the 
Sabzi Mandi, established itself on the Ridge 
before Delhi. Wilson, who was mentioned 
in despatches for his services (see 75. 18 Oct. 
1857), now commanded the artillery before 
the city. On the 9th it was proposed to 
take the place by assault; but o misunder- 
standing on the part of Colonel Graves pre- 
vented the attempt. When, on 2 July, ell 
the reinforcements from the Punj ab had ar- 
rived, and the effective force amounted to 


gust} over six thousand men, the proposal to 


attempt a coup de main was revived, and 
the details of the assault were settled, but 
the attempt was ultimately abandoned by 
Barnard in deference to the criticism of 
Wilson and Reed. 
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1fy.v.], who had assumed the command 
Beal Me field force on the death of Bar- 
nard (5 July), was compelled to resign on 
account ofill-health, and made over the com- 
mand to Wilson, conferring upon him the 
rank of brigadier-generul, in anticipation of 
the sanction of the government, as he was 
not thesunior officer in camp. The selection 
wus confirmed, and Wilson waa promoted 
by the governor-general to be a major-gene- 
ral for special service on 29 July. He was 
romoted to the establishment of major- 
nerals on 14 Sept. 18.57. 

Gia details of the fighting outside Delhi 
are authoritatively given in Norman’s ‘ Nar- 
rative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army,’ 
1859, while those of the siege and the fight- 
ing inaide will be found in the works quoted 
at the end of this article. On 25 Aug. Wilson 
was still occupying the Ridge in front of 
Delhi, preparing for the siege operations, 
and awaiting the arrivel of the siege guns, 
when he learned that a body of the ony 
had moved out to attack his rear. He 
despatched Brigndier-general John Nicholson 
[q. ¥.1, with 2,200 men and twelve guns, to 
meet them at Najafgarh, where a most suc- 
cessfulaction wasfought. Boththegovernor- 
general and Sir John Lawrence now wrote 
to Wilson to urge the political importance 
of the capture of Delhi as soon as an assault 
was practicable after the arrival of the siege 
train, But Wilson ‘was ill; responsibility and 
anxiety had told upon him. Ie had grown 
neryous and hesitating, and the longer it 
was delayed the more difficult the task ap- 
peared to him’ (Lozp Rosunts, Forty-one 
Leave in India, chaps. xvii. and xviii.) The 
siege train had arrived by 5 Sept,, and the 
reinforcements by the 8th. The siege proper 
began on 7 Sept., when Wilson issued a spi- 
tited order to the troops. He was neverthe- 
less reluctant to incur the hazard of assault 
without more European troops. Colonel 
Richard Baird Smith [q. v.], the chief en- 
gineer, then sent him a memorandum em- 
phatically in favour of immediate action; on 
this Wileon wrote a minute to the eifect that 
to him it appeared that the results of the 
poe operations would be thrown on the 
azard of a die, but having nothing better 
to suggest he yielded to the judgment of the 
chief engineer (Kiyn, Tist. of the Sepoy 
War, iii, 658). The breaches became prac- 
ticable by the night of 18 Sept., and the 
assault next day placed Wilson within the 
city. When, however, he realised the failure 
of one column, the falling hack of another, 
and the heavy losses sustained, he anxiously 
inguired whether he could hold what had 
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been taken. Baird Smith’s answer was 
prompt and decisive, ‘ We must do so’ (KAYE, 
iii. 618). The capture of the city was trium- 
phantly completed on 20 Sept., after much 
hard fighting, and the first decisive blow 
struck at the mutiny. 

Wilson’s conduct as a commander at Delhi 
has been the subject of controversy, some of 
it quite recent. His letter of 18 July, after 
taking over the command, written in French 
to Sir John (afterwards first Lord) Lawrence 
(Karn, Iist. of the Sepoy War, ii, 589), 
threatening to withdraw to Karnal unless 
speedily reinforced; his draft to the governor- 
general of 20 Aug., holding out no hope of 
taking the place ‘until supported by the 
force from below;’ and his contemplation of 
the possibility of a retirement to the Ridge 
on the afternoon of 14 Sept., when the suc- 
cessful assault had placed him within the 
city—these have been given as instances of 
a want of that energy, determinetion, and 
dash which have always carried with them 
victory over the natives of India, and the 
want of which, had it not been for strong 
and resolute advisers, might have proved 
fatal to success, 

On the other hand, it has been maintained 
that, ill informed of what was going on in 
the country, Wilson believed that reinforee- 
ments of European troops were available, 
and could be obtained if sufficiently pressed 
for. Lawrence, while deprecating delay, 
most earnestly impressed upon Wilson the 
disastrous and far-reaching consequenecs 
that would result from failure, and it it 
contended that the strongest minded man 
a. ia have well hesitated to attack under 
such circumstances without adequate means. 
Moreover, 2 Fabian policy led the mutineers 
to continue to pour into Delhi instead of 
moving about the country in small bands, 
attacking weak places and murdering Euro- 

ans. Hud there been a capable commander 
in the city, he could, without weakening 
the defence of the quarter attacked, have 
sent thousands of men to capture the Ridge 
camp, with the hospital, ammunition, and 
stores; and it is affirmed that if any hesita- 
tion were shown by Wilson as to holding 
on to Delhi on 1£ Sept. it wos due to his 
supreme anxiety for the safety of the Ridge 
sad his sick and wounded there, together 
with a desire for encouragement to proceed. 

The responsibility which rested upon the 
general was indeed a heavy one, and Wilson, 
good soldier as he was, with all his expe- 
rience and distinguished service, was not @ 
man of atrong enter Fortunately he 
had with him resolute men who supported 
him, and upon whom he wisely, although 
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reluctantly, relied Oo Surrn, Richarp 
Bargp; NicHorsoy, Joan, 1821-1857], 

For his services at Delhi Wilson was 
made a K.C.B. on 17 Nov. 1857, and was 
on 8 Jan. 1858 created a baronet as Sir 
Archdale Wilson of Delhi; he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament and the 
court of directors of the East India Company, 
8 pension of 1,000/. a year and the war 
medal and clasp (London Gazette, 17 and 
97 Nov. 1857 and 2 Feb. 1858). He was 
appointed to the divisional staff, Danapur, in 
January 1858, and commanded the whole of 
the artillery of the army of Sir Colin Cam 
bell (afterwards Lord Glyde) . v.] at the 
siege of Lucknow in March 1858 and its 
capture on the 17th. Hoe was mentioned in 
despatches and received the clasp for Luck- 
now (id. 25 May 1868). He went on furlough 
to England in April 1858, and did not return 
to India, Ile was nominated colonel-com- 
mandant of horse artillery in October 1858, 
decorated with the grand cross of the order 
of the Bath, military division, on 13 March 
1867, and was promoted to be lieutenant- 
oe on 6 March 1868. He died on 9 May 


Wilson married, in 1842, Ellen (who sur- 
vived him), daughter of Brigadier-general 
Warren Baling Leslie Frith, colonel-com- 
mandant Bengal artillery. He left no issue, 
and was succeeded in the baronetcy by 
Roland Knyvet, second son of his elder 
brother, Rear-admiral George Knyvet Wil- 
son (1798-1886). 

[India Office Records; Despatches; Times 
(London), 11 May 1874; United Service Journal, 
1874; Annual Register, 1874; Burke’s Baronet- 
age; Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence; 
Mediley’s A Year's Campaigning in India, 1857-8; 
The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, 
by the Rey. J. E. W. Rotton ; Shadwell's Life 
of Lord Clyde; Colonel Dewé White's Complete 
History of the Indian Mutiny; Fortnightiy Re- 
view, April 1883 ; Thackeray's Two Indian Qam - 

aigns ; Malleson’s History oftheIndian Mutiny; 

Kaye's History of the Sepoy War; Norman’s 

Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army, 

1858 ; Holmes’s History of the Indian Mutiny, 

1888 ; Stabbs's History of the Bengal pales 
R. H. Y. 


WILSON, ARTIIUR (1506-1652), his- 
torian and dramatist, baptised 14 Dec. 1595, 
was the son of John Wilson (according to 
his baptismal register, but of Richard accord- 
ing to the entry in the matriculation re- 
gister) of Yarmouth (Woon, Athene Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, iii. 818), At the age of sixteen 
(after spending two years in Franca) Wilson's 
father sent him to John Davis of Fleet Street 
to learn courthand, after which he became 
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one of the clerks of Sir Henry Spiller in the 
exclu office, but was discharged two 
years later for his quorreisomeness (Pecg 
Desiderata Curiosa, p. 401). He lived then 
for a year in London, writing poetry and 
reading, till his money was neatly spent 
Tn 1614 he made the acquaintance of My. 
‘Wingfield, steward to Robert Devereux, third 
earl of Essex [q. v.], and Wingfeld invited 
him down to Chartley in Btnflordeh 
While there Wilson saved a woman-servant 
from drowning, and Essex, who saw the 
scene, took a liking to him and made him 
one of his gentlemen-in-waiting. Wilson 
distinguished himself by duels and feats of 
strength, which he relates in his autobio- 
graphy, and was selected by his master to 
accompany him in his foreign travels, Ho 
was with Essex in Vere's expedition for the 
defence of the palatinate (1620), in the wars 
in Holland (1621-23), at the siege of Breds 
(1624), and in the expedition to Cadiz (1626), 
In 1681 Essex contracted his second mar. 
riage, of which Wilson disapproved, and tha 
countess taking in consequence a great dis. 
like to him, he was forced to leave Esser’s 
service, pee to complete his some. 
what neglected education, A now matri- 
culated at Oxford (25 Nov. 1681), as a 

ntleman commoner of Trinity College 

‘osTER, Alumni Oxon. 1500~1714; Woon, 
Atheng). At Oxford he chiefly devoted 
himself to the study of physic, alternating i¢ 
by sometimes disputing with Chillingworth 
about absolute monarchy, and at other times 
drinking ‘with some of the gravest bache- 
lors of divinity there’ (Prox, p, 470), 

In 1688 Wilson left the university and 
entered the service of Robert Rich, second 
sarl of Warwick [q. v.] In 1687 he accom 
panied Warwick to tha siege of Breda, thus 
witnessing its capture by Spinola and its re- 
conquest by Prince Maurice. During thecivit 
war Wilson lived peaceably on the estates of 
his master in Essex, his only adventures 
being the rescue of the Countess of Rivers 
from a mob in August 1642, and an attempt 
to prevent the plunder by the cavaliers of 
the Earl of Warwick's armoury in June 1648, 
His autobiography ends in July 1649, He 
died about the beginning of October 1652, 
and was buried in the chancel of Felsted 
church, Essex (75. p. 482), 

‘Wilson married,in November 1684, Susen 
Spitty of Bromfield, Essex, the widow of 
Richard Spitty (9. p. 471); Cunsren, Lon- 
don Marriage Licences, col. 1482), An abs- 
tract of his will is given by Bliss in his 
additions to Wood's ‘Athens Oxonienses, 
which shows that his wife died before him 
and that he left no issue (iii. 820), 
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‘Wilson wrote several plays, Tae lagd wrote several plays; which,-ac= | Gualiers conducina-to the completion of tliat ac- 
cording to Wood, ‘ were acted at the Black 
Friors in London by the king’s players, 
and in the act time at Oxford, with good 
a plause, himself there present.’ Of these 

‘he Inconstant Lady,’ which was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall on 9 Sept. 1658, was 

rinted by Dr. Philip Blies at the Clarendon 

ress, Oxford, in 1814, Of‘ The Corporall,’ 
licensed for ‘neting at Blackfriars by the 
king’ smen, & fragment exists in manuscript ; 
it was entered in the ‘ Stationers’ Register’ 
on 4 Sept. 1646, together with ‘The Swisser,’ 
of which the MS. was purchased by the 
British Museum in 1908, This play was 
first printed under the editorship of M. 
Albert Feuillerat, of Rennes, in 190-4, 

‘Wilson's prose works consist of (1) an 
autobiography of himself, styled ‘Observa- 
tions of God’s Providence in the Tract of 
» Life which was first printed in Peck's 

esiderata Curiosa’ in 1785, and is re- 

rinted in the appendix to ‘ The Inconstant 
Tady 1 (2) ‘The History of Great Britain, 
being iio Life and Reign of King James I,’ 
105s folio, with a portrait of King Jomes 
by Vaughan. This is reprinted in the second 
volume of Kennett’s ‘Complete History of 
England, 1706. As an historian Wilson is 
very strongly prejudiced against the rule of 
the Stuarts, but his work is of value be- 
cause it records contemporar impressions 
and reminiscences which ara of considerable 
interest, At times he speaks as an eye~ 
witnesa, especially in his account of the 
Hea expeditions in which he took part. 
wotes at some length the speeches of 

ing, the potitions or remonstrances of 

the par. jament, and other original docu- 
ments. William Sanderson's ‘Reign and 
Death of King James,’ 1656, contains a de- 
tailed criticism and refutation of Wilson's 
attacks on that king and his government. 
He describes the history as ‘truth and false- 
hood finely put together,’ and asserts that 
Wilson’s malls ctions were ‘shaped out’ for 
iblication by an unnamed presbyterian 
octor. aoe in his ‘Examen Histori- 
cum,’ 1659, calls Wilson’s book ‘a most in- 
famous pasquil,’ classing it with Weldon’s 
‘Court of King James,’ as libels in which ‘it 
is not easy to judge whether the matter be 
more false or the style more reproachful in 
all parts thereof’ Wood is little less severe. 
Wilson, he says, ‘had a great command of 
the English tongue, as well in writing as 
speaking, And had he bestowed his en- 
deavours on another subject than that of 
history, they would without doubt have 
seemed better. For in those things which 
he hath done are wanting the principal 
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matters conducing to the completion of that 
faculty, viz. matter from record, exact time, 
name and place; which by his endearouring 
too much to set out his bare collections in 
an affected and bombastic style are much 
neglected,’ He concludes by complaining 
of ‘a partial presbyterian vein that con- 
stantly goes through the whole work, it 
being the genius of those people to pry more 
than they should into the courts and com- 
portments of princes, to tale occasion there- 
upon to traduce and bespatter them,’ 

Wilson intended to complete his history 
by narrating the reion of Charles, but died 
before he could carry out his plan. 

[Peck’s Desiderata Curios a, ed. 1779; Wood's 
Athen Oxon., ed. Bliss, iii, 318; Wilson's In- 
constant Lady, ed, Bliss, 1814,] C. HF. 


WILSON, BENJAMIN (1721-1788), 
painter and man of science, born at Leeds in 
the latter part of 1721, was the fourteenth 
and youngest child “of a wealthy clothier 
named Major Wilson, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Yates. He was educated for o short time at 
Leeds grammar school, but after o disagree- 
ment between his father and the headmaster 
he was remoyed to a smaller school in the 
neighbourhood. His love of art wasawakened 
at an early age by the decoration of his 
father’s house on Mill Hill, near Leeds, by 
the French artist Jacques Parmentier, and he 
afterwards received nearly twelve months’ in- 
struction from another French artist, named 
Longueville, who was engaged in executing 
historical paintings for Thomas Lister of Gis- 
burn Park in Craven, While Benjamin was 
still a youth his father fell into poverty, and 
he resolved to seek a livelihood in London, 
He walked most of the way, and on his 
arrival received from a relative a auit of new 
clothes and two guineas as a start in life, 
The money, he states, kept him in food for a 
twelvemonth, and at the end of that time 
he gained employment, as a clerk in the 
registry of the prerogative court in Doctors’ 
Commons, where he saved two-thirds of his 
salary of three half-crowns a week, Thess 
achievements rest on Wilson’s personal state- 
ments, but as he esteemed frugality the first 
of virtues, it is possible that in his old age 
he exaggeration the abstemiousness of his 
youth, en he had amassed 504, he ob- 
tained a more remunerative post as clerk to 
the registrar of the Charterhouse, and, find- 
ing his duties less laborious, he resumed his 
artistic studies. In these he received some 
encouragement from the master of the Char- 
terhouse, Samuel Berdmore (q.v.], and some 
instruction from the painter Thomas Tnd- 
son (1701-1779) [q.¥.] By perseverance and 
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ability he made himself known, and became 
the friend of Hogarth, George Lambert [q.v.], 
and other leading painters. In August 1746 
he visited Dublin, and in the spring of 1748 
returned to Ireland to paint some portraits 
for which he had received commissions. Te 
remained there till 1750, when he went back 
to London, and established himself in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the 
house previously occupied by Sir Godfrey 
Kueller (q.v.], to which he afterwards added 
the mdjouming Hou; formerly the dwelling of 
the great physician John Radcliffe (1660- 
1714) [q. a Among his first sitters were 
Martin Folkes [g. v.], Lord Orrery, Lord 
Chesterfield, David Garrick, Samuel Foote, 
and in 1759 John Hadley, the physician. In 
Great Queen Street also he painted Garrick 
as Romeo and Miss Bellamy as Juliet in the 
tomb scene; the poms was engrayed by 
Robart Laurie. JIis reputation as a por- 
trait-painter steadily increased, and it is 
said that he enjoyed an income of 1,500/., and 
declined partnership with Hogarth. John 
Zotfany [q.v.] painted draperies for him, and, 
according to common belief, frequently ren- 
dered him more material assistance (cf. 
ae Nollekens and his Times, 1898, ii. 

Among Wilson’s portraits may be men- 
tioned those of John Parsons in the National 
Gallery, of the poet Gray at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Mexbrough, Sir Francis Delaval, Lord Scar- 
brough, Clive, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and two of Sir George Savile at Osberton 
and at Rufford. Ie painted o portrait of 
Shakespeare for the town-hall at Stratford 
on the jubilee of 1769; and in 1779, on the 
outbreak of the Spanish war, he executed 2 
statue of Queen Elizabeth on horschack, 
which was placed in the Spanish armoury at 
the Tower. Several of his -vorks were en- 
graved, among them Garrick as Hamlet, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Simon, earl Har- 
court, by James McArdell; Rockingham, 
John Thomas, bishop of Winchester, and 
Romeo and Juliet by Richard Houston; Gar- 
rick as King Lear and Lady Stanhope os 
the Fair Penitent by Basivea; and John Dol- 
land by John Raphael Smith. He made 
aeveral drawings after = by the old 
masters for Alderman John Boy ell [q. v.] 
He also engraved in mezzotint, and of his 
etchings have been preserved @ portrait of 
Lady Harriet after Francis Cotes and a por- 
trait from life of Maria Gunning dated 1751. 

Wilson, who was a student of chemistry, 
took a great interest in the problems of 
electricity, and in 1740 he published ‘An 
Essay towards an Explication of the Phi- 
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nomena of Electricity deduced from the 
/&ther of Sir Isaac Newton’ (London, 8ya) 
which he followed in 1760 by ‘A Treatise 
on Electricity’ (London, 8vo ; 2nd edit, 1753), 
He invented and exhibited a large electrical 
apparatus, and on 6 Dec. 1751 was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In conjunc. 
tion with the physician Benjamin Hoadly 
(1706-1757) [g. v.] he carried on other 
electrical researches, the results of which 
were made public in ‘Observations on a 
Series of Electrical Experiments’ (London 
1786, 4to; 2nd edit. 1769). About 1767}. 
visited France, and repeated many of his 
experiments at St.Germain-en-Laye, Hehad 
a long controversy with Benjamin Frankin 
on the question whether lightning-conductors 
should be round or pointed at the top, ant 
was supported in his view by George IT 
who declared his experiments were sufficient 
to conyince the apple-women in Covent 
Garden. He was nominated by the Royal 
Society to serve on @ committee to regulate 
the erection of lightning-conductors on St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and was requested by the 
board of ordnance at a later period to inapect 
the gunpowder magazines at Purfleet, In 
1760 he received the gold medal of the 
Royal Society for his electrical experiments, 
His reputation as an electrician won him 
many friends antong contemporary men of 
science both at home and on the continent 
(cf, dan. Reg. 1760 i, L419, 1761 i, 198-9, 
1769 i. 86). 

In 1760 and 1761 Wilson exhibited por- 
traits in the Spring Gardens rooms, About 
this time the versatility of his talents gained 
him an influential patron. Through Sir 
John Savile, earl of Mexborough, be became 
known to the Duke of York, and won his 
fayour as manager of his private theatre m 
James Streat, Westminster, On the death 
of Hogarth in 1764 he succeeded him a3 
serjeant-painter ; and on the death of James 

orsdale [q. v.] in 1767 the Duke of York 
procured for him the appointment of painter 
to the board of ordnance. He shared the 
emoluments of the position with Worsdales 
natural son until 1779, when his colleague 
died, and he received a complete investment 
of the office. In 1767 Wilson lost his great 
patron by death; but in 1776 he attracted 
the notice of the king, who, after carafully 
ascertaining that he was not the landsoa) 
painter Richard Wilson [q. v.], treated him 
with great kindness, patronised his electrical 
researches, and encouraged him to come to 
‘Windsor. 

Wilson, according to a friendly critic, en- 
deavoured to introduce a new style of chiato- 
seuro into his paintings, and his heads had 
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more warmth and nature than those executed 
by the generality of his contemporaries. He 
atched with great ability, and is said to have 
roduced a landscape in imitation of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Companion to the Coach’ which 
deceived Thomas Hudson and several other 
connoisseurs. Early in 1706, to please Rock- 
ingham, who had made him some promises 
of patronage, he etched the caricature en- 
titled the ‘Tomb-Stone’ on the occasion of 
the death of the Duke of Cumberland, in 
which he represented Bute, George Grenville, 
and Bedford dancing ‘the Haze’ on Cum- 
berland’s tomb, and held several other mem- 
bers of their party up to ridicule. The print 
met with much applause, and Edmund 
Burke and Grey Cooper besought him for 
another. The result was the famous carica- 
turs etched in 1766 at the time of the repeal 
of the American Stamp Act, in ridicule of 
the same political party, called ‘The Repeal; 
or, the Funeral of Miss Ame-Stamp,’ It 
was sold ata shilling, and brought him 1002. 
in fourdays, On the fifth day it was pirated, 
and two inferior versions produced at six- 
pence. Copies of several versions of these 
prints are in the British Museum (Cat. of 
Satirical Prints, tv, 856-7, 368-73). 

Wilson from the hardships of his early 
days acquired habitsof p7rsimony. Me was 
also fond of speculationyand in 1760 was 
declared a defaulter on the Stock Exchange. 
Some years before his death he found himself 
compelled to resign the post of painter to the 
board of ordnance on retusing to allow o de- 

endent of the Duke of Richmond to share 

is salary. After these reverses he was ac- 
customed to bewail his poverty, but to the 
surprise of his friends he left a good fortune 
at his death. He died at 56 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, on 6 June 1788, and 
was buried in St. George the Martyr's bury- 
ing-ground. He was a member of several 
foreign learned societies, among them of the 
Instituto delle Scienze ed Arti Liberali at 
Bologna, of which he was the first English 
member. His portrait, aa by himself, 
is in the possession of Earl Spencer. He 
made more than one engraving trom it. One 
of them is prefixed to the edition of his 
‘Treatise on Electricity’ which bore in 
1752, About1771 hemarried Miss Hethering- 
ton, whom he devotedly admired, and whose 
excellences he characteristically summed up 
in the statement that‘ he saved more money 
from the time he firet knew her than he had 
ever done in the same space of time.” By 
her he had seven children, Wis third son, 
General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
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Wilson was the author of: 1. ‘A Letter to 
Mr. ASpinus,’ on the electricity of the Tour- 
malin, London, 1764, 4to. 2. ‘A Letter to 
the Marquess of Rockingham, with some 
Observations on the Effects of Lightning,’ 
London, 1765, dto. 3, ‘ Observations upon 
Lightning and the Method of securing 
Buildings from its Effects,’ London, 1778, 
4to. 4, ‘Further Observations upon Light- 
ning,’ London, 1774, 4to. 5,‘ A Series of 
Experiments relating to Phosphori,’ London, 
1776, 4to; 2nd edit. 1776, dto. This worl: 
was communicated to several foreign learned 
bodies, and was the subject of a memoir by 
Leonhard Euler, read at the Academia Scien- 
tisrum Imperialis at St. Petersburg (Hacay, 
Index Operum L, Euler, 1896, p. 48), and of 
a ‘Letter’ from Giovanni Battista Beccaria 
of Bologna, to both of which Wilson replied. 
6. ‘An Account of Experiments made at the 
Pantheon on the Nature and Use of Con-~ 
ductors,’ London, 1778, 4to; new edit. 1788, 
dto. 7 ‘A Short View of Electricity,’ 
London, 1780, 4to. Wilson also published 
fifteen communications on electricity in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ between 1753 
and 1768. A manuscript volume of letters 
to Wilson from leading men of science and 
others, including John Smeaton [q.v.], Wil- 
liam Mason (1724-1797) [q.v.], the poet, the 
Abbé Guillaume Mazéas, Hugh Hamilton 
(1729-1805) [q. v.], and Tobern Bergman, 

rofessor of chemistry at Upsala, is preserved 
in the British Museum (Addit, MS, 30094), 
as well asa letter to Hogarth (Addit. MS. 
27995, f. 14), Wilson Tett & manuscript 
autobiography, which he had carried down 
to 1783, but he strictly enjoined that it 
should not be published, This injunction 
was disoheyed in the spirit by his son-in- 
law, Herbert Randolph, who gave an abridg- 
ment in ‘The Life of Sir Hobert Wilson,’ 
1862. 

[Life of Sir Robert Wilson, 1862; Thoresby’s 
Dueatus Leod. ed. Whitaker, 1816, pp. 2-3; 
Smith’s Cat, of Mezzotinto Portraits ; Redgrave's 
Dict. of Artists, 1878; Gent, Mag. 1788 1. 564, 
ii, 656, 1791 ii. 819; Notes and Queries, 8rd 
ser. i, 468, ii, 289, 6th ser. xii, 407,438; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.; Thomson's Hist, of the Royal Soe., 
App. p. xlvi; Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 
1808, pp. 145-50; Atheneum, 1863, i. 150; 
Wheatley and Cunningham's London Past and 
Present, iii, 193.] E.1. 0, 


WILSON, BERNARD or BARNARD 
1689-1772), divine and author, born in 
689, was the son of Barnard Wilson, a 
mercer of Newark-on-Trent. His mother 
‘was descended from Sir William Sutton, 
bart., of Averham, Nottinghamshira(B, W1- 
B0N, Vindication). The father failed in 
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business about the period of Bernard’s birth, 
but was so respected by his see that 
some of them subscribed a fund for the educa- 
tion of his son. The latter was admitted at 
Westminster in 1704, and five years later 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. in 1712, M.A. in 1719, ond 
D.D. in 1787, At the university Wilson 
assiduously cultivated his social superiors. 
By one of these, Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
duke of Newcastle [q, v.], he was presented 
in 1719 to the vicarage of his native place, 
Newark. Some years afterwards, when he 
had attained an independent position, Wil- 
son quarrelled with his patron. Wilson's 
other chief patrons were Sir George Mark- 
ham, M.P. for Newark, and Bishop Reynolds 
of Lincoln, He laid the foundation of his 
favour with the former by an exceedingly 
fulsome dedication to him of a translation, 
published in 1717, of ‘harangues by the most 
eminent members of the French Academy’ 

probably the Abbé Fleury’s ‘Discours Aca- 

émiques’), Markham soon afterwards gave 
him the management of his large estates, and 
recommended him os a husband to his niece, 
Miss Ogle. That lady induced her uncle to 
leave Wilson almost the whole of his pro- 
perty, to the detriment of her own brothers. 
After Markham’s death in 1786 the elder of 
them disputed the will, and Wilson retorted 
by prosecuting the younger for libel, at the 
same time issuing a ‘ vindication of his own 
conduct.’ Matters were compromised by the 
ee of 80,0002. to the Oglefamily. But 

Wilson did not marry Miss Ogle, who subse- 
quently became alunatic. After having been 
rejected by Lady Elizabeth ane (afterwards 
wife of Lord Mansfield) ‘with marks of 
peculiar disdain,’ he married pee at 
Claypole, near Nottingham, a lady named 
Bradford, ‘of reputable connections’ and a 
fortune of her own, with whom he had long 
been intimate. In 1747 a Miss Davis of 
Holborn recovered from him 7,000/. damages 
for breach of promise of marriage. 

Qn 8 May 1727 Wilson was presented to 
the prebend of Scamlesby, and on 18 Nov. 
1780 to that of Louth in Lincoln Cathedral. 
In the latter year he also received a canonry 
at Lichfield, where Bishop Chandler gave 
him a house, and on 18 Oct. 1734 was nomi- 
nated to one at Worcester. Je was also 
vicar of Frisby, Lincolnshire. In July 1735 
he was presented to the benefice of Bottes- 
ford in the same county, but never took pos- 
session, At Newark he was now a person of 
great influence, being not only vicar, but also 
the master of St. Leonard’s Hospital. His 

rivate fortune amounted to not Jess than 
00,0002, He wns liberal in his earlier years, 
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but latterly became a miser, and at hi 
5,000, in guineas and half-crowns ad a 
in his house. He deserves the eredit of 
having discovered and restored by means of 
litigation to their proper uses local charity 
estates left to Newark. He published 3 
‘Discourse ’ on the subject in 1768. Ha left 
407, a year to be distributed among the poor 
and necessitous families of Newark, and 107 
to the vicar for preaching sermons on the 
days of distribution, 11 oa: and 21 Aug 
his own and Markham’s birthdays. 
Wilson died on 80 April 1779, and was 
buried in the south aisle of Newark parish 
church, Ifis monument, described by Dick- 
ingon as ‘a splendid display of sepulchral 
pennidenr, tes a highly eve istic inscrip- 
10n. is nephew, Robert Wilson Cr 
He lett no side ane 
A man of some cultivation, he was a mem- 
ber of the Gentleman's Society at Spalding. 
His chief publication was an English version, 
which appeared in two folio volumes in 
1729-80, of part of De Thow’s ‘ Historia sui 
Temporis.’ The first was dedicated to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the second to John, duka 
of Rutland. The translation is made from 
the Geneva edition of 1620, and includes 
only the first tweTty-six books, 
{Dickinson's Hit Sof Newark-on-Trent, 1819, 
Pp. 236, 268, 303-s0% Brown's Annals of Newark, 
pp. 209, 217, 219-21; Gent. Mag. 1747 p, 203, 
1772 p. 247; Le Neve's Tasti Eccles. Angie, ; 
Welch's Alumni Westmon. 1852; Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire; Green’s Survey of Worcester; 
Nichols's Lit. Aneed. vi. 97 ., 120, 121; Chul 
mers's Biogr. Dict,; Allibone's Dict. Engl. Lit.; 
Wilson's Vindivation, 1736, and Discourse, 1768.] 
G, Le G, N, 
WILSON, Mrs, CAROLINE (1787- 
1816), author, was born at Tunbridge 
‘Wells on 81 Dec, 1787, She was the ninth 
child of John Fry, a farmer in easy circum- 
stances. He was ambitious for his children, 
and gave the elder ones an excellent educa- 
tion. The eldest son, John (d. 1849), be- 
came rector of Desford, and had some rapu- 
tation as an author, Caroline was instructed 
hy her elder sisters, and read widely, Shortly 
before his death, about 1802, herfather printed 
and published at the Tunbridge Wells library 
& few hundred copies of a history of Eng- 
lend inverse. Caroline had composed it for 
her own scboolroom, and the production had 
a successful sale. During her father’s life- 
time she led a very secluded life, and im- 
bibed high-church principles. At the age 
of seventeen she was sent to a London school 
for a year and a quarter, and then went to 
yeside with a solicitor and his wife at Blooms- 
bury; they introduced hey into society, and 
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she characterises the three years spent with | WILSON, CHARLES HEATH (1809- 
them as without serious interests or much | 1882), art teacher and author, eldest son of 
religion. But, as is shown by the character | Andrew Wilson (1780-1848) [q.v.], theland- 
of her writings, the frivolities of this period scape-painter, was born in London in Sep- 
had little effect on her deeply religious ! tember 1800, He studied art under his father, 
mind. In 1823 she commenced bringing | and in 1826 accompanied him to Italy. 
out the ‘Assistant of Education,’ a periodi- | After seven years, he returned to Edinburgh, 
cal publication edited ond almost wholly where he practised as an architect, and was 
written by herself In a letter to her | forsometimetencher of ornament and design 
brother in 1626 she says that six numbers | in theschool of art. Tis pictorial work was 
of her magazine are ordered monthly for his _ principally landscape in watercolour, but he 
majesty’s library, It filled ten volumes. ; also etched a number of book illustrations, 


‘The Listener’ (2 vols.), the work by 
which she is best known, was compiled 
from the ‘ Assistant of Education,’ and con- 
tains moral essuys and tales on such sub- 
jects as education, conduct, and practical 
religion. It passed through thirteen editions 
between 1830, the date of the first edition, 
and 1863, was printed in America, and trans- 
lated into French (Paris, 1844), In 1881 she 
visited Paris, and in that year married Mr. 
Wilson. iter her marriage she lived at 
Blackheath and Woolwich. She continued 
to write hymns and religious books. ‘ Christ 
our Example’ (8rd ed. 1832) had nine edi- 
tions between its first appearance and 1878; 
in a preface to the ninth edition Canon 
Christopher pres it the highest praise. Of 
her hynms the best known are ‘ For what 
shall I praise Thee, my God and my King,’ 
and ‘ Often the clouds of cores woe.’ She 
died at Tunbridge Wells on 17 Sept. 1846. 

Her portrait, painted in 1827 by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, shows her to have been a 
very handsome woman. An engraving of 
her portrait by H, Robinson forms the fronti- 
rpiece of the ‘ Autobiography ’ edited by her 
husband in 1848, 

Other works by Mrs. Wilson are: 1, ‘A 
Poetical Catechism,’ 1821; 5th ed. 1867. 
9. ‘Serious Poetry,’ 1822; 2nd ed, 1823. 
4, ‘Death, and other Poems,’ 1823. 5. ‘The 
Seripture Reader’s Guide, 1828; 16th ed. 
1349; new edition, 1864 (this is part of the 
‘Assistant of Education’). 6. ‘Scripture 
Principles of Education, 1883; 4th ed. 
1889; now edition, 1864. 7. ‘The Gospel 
of the Old Testament,’ 1834. 8 ‘Daily 
Scripture Readings’ 1885; 2nd ed. 1840. 
4%. ‘The Table ofthe Lord, 1887. 10. ‘Gather- 
ings,’ 1839, 1849, 1], ‘The Listener’ in 
Oxford, 1839, 1840, 12. ‘A Word to Women,’ 
1810, 13. ‘Christ our Law,’ 1842; 9th ed. 
1808. 14, ‘Sunday Afternoons at Home,’ 
1844; 2nd ed, 1847, 16, ‘The Great Com- 
mondment,’ 1847, 

[Allibone's Dict, of Engl. Lit, ; Julian's Diet. of 
Hymnology, p.1825; An Autobiography, Letters 
and Remaius of the author of The Listener, ed, by 
her husband, 1848.] 
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of which the more important are in Pifferi’s 
‘Viaggio Antiquario’ (Roma, 1882), and 
James Wilson’s ‘ Voyage round the Coasts 
of Scotland’ (Edinburgh, 1842), In 1885 
he was elected A.RS.A., but resigned 
in 1858. While in Edinburgh he wrote 
and published, in collaboration with Wil- 
liam Dyce [q. v.], 8 pamphlet (addressed to 
Lord Meadowbank) upon ‘The Best Means 
of ameliorating the Arts and Manufactures 
of Scotland,’ which attracted muchattention. 
A copy in the British Museum is annotated 
by Wilson himself, Shortly afterwards Dyce 
was mode director and secretary of the re- 
cently established schools of art at Somerset 
House, but resigned in 1848; and Wilson, 
who had meanwhile been director of the 
cough school, was appointed his suc- 
cessor, His position there was not much 
more comfortable than Dyce’s hed been, and 
in 1848 he also resigned, but the following 
year accepted the headmastership of the new 
Glasgow school of design. In 1840 he had 
visited the continent to make a report to 
vernment on fresco-painting, and while in 
Glasgow he was occupied for nearly ten years 
under the bosrd of trade in superintending 
the filling of the windows of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral with Munich oe in coloured glass. 
Ho selected the subjects and wrote a descrip- 
tion of the work (prefaced by some account of 
the process), which went through many edi- 
tions. In 1864 the board of trade master- 
ships were suppressed and Wilson was pen- 
sioned, but continued to live in Glasgow for 
some years longer, doing architectural work, 
In 1869 he and his family finally left Scut- 
Jand and settled at Florence, where he be- 
came the life and centre of a large literary and 
artistic circle. Much interested in Itolion 
art, on which he wrote occasionally, and par- 
ticularly in Michael Angelo, of whom he 
ublished a life (London and. Florence, 1876; 
bad edit, London, 1881), which, begun as & 
compilation from Gotti, developed into a 
quite independent work, ‘ enriched with not 
a few ingenious criticisms,’ he had, for these 
ond other gervices, the cross of the ‘Corona 
@' Itolia’ conferred upon him by Viotor 
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Emmanuel. He died at Florence on 8 July 
Idb2. 

He was twice married: first, on 3 Oct. 
1888, in Edinburgh, to Louisa Orr, daughter 
of Surgeon John Orr, E.1.C., with issue one 


son and two daughters; and, secondly, on j ( 


16 Aug, 1848, also in Edinburgh, to Johanna 
Catherine, daughter of William John Thom- 
son, portrait-painter, issue a son and a 
doughter. A portrait of Wilson, as a young 
man, by Sir John Watson Gordon, is in the 
possession of his son, C. A. Wilson. 
([Redgraves’ Century of Painters, 1866; 
Times, 17 July 1882; Academy. 22 July 1882; 
Atheneum, 15 Joly and 19 Ang. 1882; informa- 
tion from C, A, Wilson, esq.,Genoa.] J. L. C. 


WILSON, Mrs. CORNWELL BARON, 
whose maiden name was MaRGaRcor Harrirs 
(1797-1816), author, born in Shropshire in 
1797, was the only child of Roger Harries of 
Canonbury Place, Islington, and afterwards 
of Woburn Place, Ituszell Square, by his 
wife Sophia, daughter of Matthew Arbouin 
of Mincing Lane (cf. Parry, Felsh Melodies, 
vol. iii.) Ler literary attainments were ver- 
satile; she wrote poems, romantic dramas, 
comic interludes, novels, and biographies. 
Her first hook of poems, ‘ Melancholy Tlours,’ 
was ublished anonymously in 1816; her 
second, ‘ Astarte: a Sicilian Tale; with other 
Poems,’ to which she prefixed her name, at- 
tracted some attention. It reached a second 
edition in 1818, a fonrth in 1827, and was 
republished in 1840. On 15 April 1819 she 
married Cornwell Baron Wilson of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, a solicitor. In 1829 Mrs. Wilson 
wrote the words for the third volume of 
Parry's ‘Welsh Melodies” Mrs, Hemans 
had contributed the verses for the first 
volume, In 1838 sha commenced an ephe- 
meral publication, ‘La Ninon, or Leaves for 
the Album,’ which ran to three numbers, A. 
fourth number, entitled ‘The Bas Bleu’s Scrap 
Sheet, or La Ninon improved,’ appeared in 
the same year. In 1833 she alsocommenced 
to edit ‘The Weekly Belle Assemblée’ In 
1884 the title was changed to ‘The New 
Monthly Belle Assemblée.’ It continued to 
appear until 1870, In 18384 Mrs. Wilson 

ained a prize for a poem on the Princess 
fictoria, awarded at the Oardiff bardic festi- 
yal; there were two hundred candidates. 

In June 1836 her ‘Venus in Arma, or the 
Petticoat Colonel,’ a comie interlude in one 
act, adapted from the French, was performed 
at the Strand Theaixe, London, with Mra. 
Stirling in the title réle (ef. Duncomnn, Brit, 
Theatre, vol, xxvi.; CUMBERLAND, Minor 
Theatre, vol. xiv.) Her other dramatic ven- 
tures were: ‘The Maid of Switzerland,’ a 
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romantic drama in one act in prose (1830): 
and ‘ Venus, a Vestal,’ a mythological drama 
in two acts (1810), 

Her excursions into biography include 
‘Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St, Alban’s’ 
2 vols. 12mo, 1880; 2nd edit. 1810; 8rd 
edit. 1886). In 1888 also appeared in two 
volumes her ‘Life and Correspondence of 
Monk Lewis, They are useful compilations 
without much literary merit, ; 

Mrs. Wilson died at Woburn Place, Lon~ 
don, on 12 Jan, 1846, lenving several children, 

Other works by Mrs. Wilson are: 1. ‘Hours 
at Home: a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems,’ 1826; 2nd edit. 1827, 9. ‘The 

iypress Wreath: a Collection of Original 
Balladsand Talesin Verse,’ 1828. 8, ‘Poems, 
1831. 4. ‘A Volume of Lyrics,’ 1846, 
3,6 Chronicles of Life,’ 1840, 8 vols. 6. ‘ Popu- 
larity: and the Destinies of Woman: Tales of 
the World, 1812, 2 vols. 7, ‘ Our Actresses: 
or Glances at Stage Favourites past and 
present,’ 1844, 2 vols, 


[Allibone'’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Gent. Mag. 
1794 i. 480, 1819 i, 868, 1846 i, 662.] EL, 


WILSON, DANIEL eT) fifth 
hishop of Calcutta, eon o Sie Wilson 
(a, 1813), a wealthy London silk manufac. 
turer, by Ane Collett (d. 1829), daughter ur 
Daniel West, one of Whitefield’s trustees, 
was born at Church Street, Spitalfields, on 
2 July 1778. He was intended for the silk 
bueiness, and apprenticed to his uncle, Wil- 
liam Wilson, but in October 1797 he felt a 
call to the ministry, and, consent having 
been wrung from his father, he matriculatyd 
from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 1 May 
1798, and graduated B.A. in 1802, and MA, 
in 1804 (he was created D.D. by diploma on 
12 April 1832), While a graduate at Oxford 
he won the chencellor’s prize in 1803 for an 
assay on ‘Common Sense;’ Reginald Heber 
won © prize for his poem on ‘ Palestine’ in 
the same year, Having heen ordained, he 
became curate of Richard Cacil {q. v.| at 
Chobham and Bisley in Surrey, was to a 
large extent moulded by Cecil, and became 
a strong evangelical preacher, He returned 
to Oxford a short while before 1807, when 
he became vice-principal or tutor of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, at the same time taking mini- 
sterial charge of the small parish of Worton, 
Oxfordshire. In 1808 he was licensed as- 
sistant curate of St, John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row, Bloomsbury (formerly the chief sphere 
of Cecil’s great influence), and in 1812 he 
resigned his college offices on becoming sole 
minister of that chapel, which during the 
twelve years of his incumbency was well 
known as the headquarters of the evange- 
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lieal party in London. Among his hearers 1884) [q. v.], and received his blessing, In 
att. John’s were Charles Grant (afterwards | January 1835 the bishop visited the scenu of 
Lord Glenelg), Bishcp Ltyder, John Thorn- | Schwartz's labours at Tanjore, and took the 
ton, Zachary Macaulay, the Wilberforces, | important step of altogether excluding the 
and Sir James Stephen. In June 1824 Wil- | caste system from the native churches of 
son was appointed to the vicarage of St. | southern India, in which it had hitherto 
Mary’s, Islington, the living being in the | survived. In March 1839 the idea of build- 
patronage of his family. In 1632, mainly | ing a new cathedrul for Calcutta first took 
through the influence of Lord Glenelg and | possession ofhis mind. The foundation-stone 
his brother, Sir Robert Grant, Wilson was | was laid on 8 Oct. 1839, and henceforth the 
nominated sahop of Caleutta, with a diocese | bishop dedicated a large portion of his income 
extending over the entire presidency of Ben- | to this object. In 1846, having been attacked 
], and exercising a quasi-metropolitan | by jungle fever, he was ordered to England, 
jurisdiction over the other sces of Bombay on 19 March 1846 he was introduced by 
‘and Madras. He was appointed visitor of ; Peel, and had a private audience with the 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and insured an | queen, to whom he submitted plans of the 
income of 6,0002.a year. He wasconsecrated | cathedral. The queen undertook to present 
ct Lambeth by the archbishop (Howley), | the communion plate. THe collected con- 
assisted by Bishop Blomfield and other pre- ; siderable sums for the building, and, after a 
Ines, on 29 April 1882. On 16 May he 
spoke at the East India banquet at the Lon- 
don Tavern, and on 19 June he embarked in 
the ship James Sibbald, sailing from Ports- 
mouth, and landing at Calcutta on 5 Noy. 
India had been thrown open to mis- 
sionaries through the influence of Wilher- 
force in 1818, and in the following year 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton {q. v.] had feed 
appointed Soyiek bishop of Caleutta, He 
was succeeded in 18283 by Reginald Heber 
{g. v.], since whose death in 1826 the see had 
twice been vacated by death. Upon his 
arrival in Calcutta Wilson found the juris- 
diction of the bishop ill defined, the reins of 
authority much zelaxed owing to the frequent 
vacancies in the see, and the records very 
deficient. ‘Wilson, however, was a strong 
and masterful man, and, after a oe 


| farewell sermon at Islington on 81 Aug. 
1846, he sniled for India the same evening. 
The cathedral church, St. Paul’s, was finally 
consecrated on 8 Oct. 1847. During his later 
yeara the hishop spent much of his time 
at Serampore, and he was there when the 
mutiny broke out in the spring of 1857. IJlis 
last sermon upon ‘Humihation’ waspreached 
in the cathedral on 24 July 1857, and was 
ponte with a dedication to Lord Canning. 
e died at Calcutta on 2 Jan. 1858, and an 
extraordinary gazette requested the principal 
officers of the government to attend at his 
interment in the cathedral on 4 Jan, The 
coffin was borne by twelve sailors of the 
warship Hotspur, and his remains buried at 
the east end of the chancel. A memorial 
was erected in St. Mary's, Islington, while 
four scholarships and a native pastorate fund 
encounter with the presidency chaplains, he | were founded at Calcutta in hismemory, A. 
lost no tima in showing his determination to | ‘Bishop Wilson Memorial Hall’ was inaugu- 
establish his authority upon a firm basis, | rated at Islington in January 1891. 
He made a large outlay upon the palace and | “Wilson married, on 28 Noy, 1808, at St. 
aecessories of state, and was accused of | Lawrence Jewry, Ann, the daughter of his 
ostentation, as his predecessors Heber and | uncle, William Wilson; she died at Isling- 
Turner had been blamed for neglect in mat- | ton on 10 May 1827. The fe of the 
tersofetiquette, Eventually, by strict habits ; courtship was thus recorded in his Latin 
of business, in which he took delight, and by | journal: ‘Ap. 1. Rem patri exposui de uxore. 
genuine administrative capacity, Wilson suc- | 25, Literas ad patrem dedi, Maii 7. Con- 
ceeded in establishing his own standard of | sensit avunculus. 14, Voluit eonsobrina 
episcopal propriety. His relations with the | mea. 17 Nov, Londinium perveni. 28, Nup- 
governor-general, Lord William Bentinck, | tie celebratm folicissimis auspiciis.’ Of e 
were excellent, and, having been once ac-| large family two survived him. Of these 
climatised at Calcutta, he enjoyed robust | his eldest son, Daniel, born in November 
health. 1805, graduated B.A. from Wadham College, 
The chief events of his episcopate were the Oxford, on 14 June 1827, and became vicar 
seven visitations, in the first of which, in | of Islington, in succession to his father (1832), 
1884, he visited Malacca and Ceylon, while in | He became rural dean (1860), and prebend: 
the last he met Dalhousie at Rangoon in | of St, Paul's (Ohiswick) in 1872, and die 
November 1865, and founded an English | on 14 July 1886, aged 80. 
church there, On 14 Feb, 1838 he visitedthe | Both as o parish priest and bishop Wilson 
venerable missionary William Carey (1761—| was distinguished for independence, resolu- 
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tion, and energy, aud he accomplished much 
saluable work both at home and abroad. 
He was a zealous opponent of the principles 
maintuined in the Oxford tracts, against the 
tendencies of which he both spoke and 
preached with vehemence. His style of 
preaching was vigorous ; his short pithy sen- 
tences were meant to have the effect of 
goads, and they were often pungent; but, 
as his biographer admits, ‘things were 
said many times that might have better been 
left unsaid. But though men might smile, 
they never slept. India is a sleepy place, 
aud he effectually roused it.” Asa Huropean 
traveller his narrowness is often conspicuous, 
and he is too frequently con greang We 
fellow countrymen upon their freedom from 
‘gross popish impostures.” In his spiritual 
egotism and his eminently technical view 
of religion he was a typical evangelical. 
But he did not pride himself upon his taste 
or his tact; his qualities were more of the 
Primitive apostolic order, and for his pure 
aimplicity of mind and artlessness of demea- 
nonr he ies been termed ‘a Dr, Primrose in 
lawn sleeves.’ 

.A portrait of Wilson by Claxton, now in 
the Town Hall, Calcutta, was engraved by 
W. Holl for the ‘Life’ by Josiah Bateman, 
who married one of the bishop's daughters, 

Wilson’smostimportant publications were : 
1. ‘Sermons on various Subjects of Christian 
Doctrine and Practice,” London, 1818 and 
1827,8vo, 2.‘ Letters from an absent Brother, 
containing some Account of a Tour through 
partsofthe Netherlands, Switzerland, North- 
ern Italy, and France in the Summer of 1823, 
London, 1825, 2 vols. (several editions). 
3. ‘The Evidences of Christianity: Lectures,’ 
1828-80, 2 vols. 8vo; tth edit, 1860, 12mo 
{a réchauffs of Paley, praised by McIlvaine 
in his subsequent ‘Lectures’), 4, ‘The Di- 
vine Authority and Perpetual Obligation of 
the Lord’s Day,’ 1831, 1840. 5. ‘Sermons 
in India during a Primary Visitation,’ 1838, 
8vo. 6, ‘Sufficiency of the Scripture as a 
Rule of Faith’ 1841, 8vo. 7. ‘Expository 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
Jossians,’ 1845, 8vo; New York, 1846; Lon- 
don, 3rd edit. 1858. In theselecturesthe writer 
protests against the erroneous teaching of 
the Oxford tracts. A similar view was 
echoed in his son’s ‘Our Protestant Faith in 
Danger’ (London, 1850). 8. ‘The Bishop 
of Calentta’s Farewell to England,’ five ser- 
mons, Oxford, 1846, 12mo. 

{Batemun's Life of the Rt. Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
D.D., Loudon, 1860, and condensed, 1861 (with 
portrait); Bishop Wilson's Journal Letters, ad- 
dressed to his Family during the first nine years 
of his Episcopute, edited by his son, Deniel 
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Wilson, London, 1863; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 
1715-1886; Gardiner's Wadham College Regi. 
sters; Gent. Mag. 1858, i. 552; Times, 4 Feb, 
1858, Smith’s Life of William Carey, 1887 p. 
371; Hust. of Christianity in India, Madras 
| 1895 ; Stock’s History of the Church Missionary 
Society, 1899, vols, i, and ii. passim; Allen and 
McClure’s History of the 8.P.C.K. 1898 PP. 
298 sq.; Smith’s Life of Alexander Duff, 1879, 
ii, 384; London Review, July 1860; Quarterly 
Review, October 1863 ; Good Words, 1876, 
199, 271 (an interesting character sketch Ly Sir 
John Kaye); Illustrated London News, 6 Feb, 
1858; Anderson's Colonial Church, ii. 370; 
Wheatley and Cunningham's London, iii, 293; 
Brit. Mus, Cat,] T. 8 


WILSON, Siz DANIEL (1816-1692), 
archeologist and educational reformer, was 
the son of Archibald Wilson, wine mer. 
chant, of Edinburgh, who married, on 2June 
1812, Janet, daughter of John Aitken of 
Greenock, a land surveyor. Ie was one of 
eleven children: o younger brother was 
Gearge ‘Wilson (1818-1889) [q.v.] THe was 
born in Edinburgh on 6 Jan. 1816, and edu- 
cated first at the High School, then at the 
university of Edinburgh, Embarking on & 
literary career, he went to London in 1837, 
and wrote with varying success for the press; 
but in 1842 he returned to Edinburgh, and 
gave special attention to archeological sub- 
qpets, publishing in 1847 his ‘ Memorials of 

dinburgh in the Olden Time,’ which ha 
illustrated with his own sketches; a revised 
edition appeared in 1891. In 1845 ho was 
appointed honorary secretary of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries, and in 18651 pub- 
lished his great work on the archeology of 
Scotland. 

In 1858 Wilson was appointed professor 
of history and English literature in Toronto 
University. From his arrival in Canada he 
devoted himself with marked success to the 
furtherance of education in the colony. In 
1854 he was offered, but did not accept, the 
post of principal of McGill University, 
Montreal. In 1854 he became editor of the 
journal of the Canadian Institute, and in 

869 and 1860 was president of the institute. 
In 1863 he received the first silver medal of 
the Natural History Society for original 
research. In 1881 he became president of 
Toronto University, in 1882 vice-president 
of the literature section of the Canadian 
Royal Society, and in 1885 president of that 
section, He was lmighted in 1888. 

‘Wilson’s work in Canada is fairly de- 
scribed in his own words: ‘I have reso- 
lutely battled for the maintenance of a 
national system of university education in 
opposition to sectarian or denominational 
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colleges. In this I have been successful, 
and 1 regard it as the great work of my 
life’ The position now held by Toronto 
University is largely due to Wilson, He 
died at Toronto on 6 Aug. 1892. He mar- 
ried, in 1810, Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
Mackay of Glasgow. A daughter survived 
him unmarried, : . . 
Apart from papers of high philosophic and 
scientific merit in journals of various learned 
societies, and articles in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Wilson’s chief works were: 
i. ‘Oliver Oromwell and the Protectorate,’ 
Edinburgh, 1848, 2. ‘The Archeology and 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1851; 2nd edit. 1863, 8, ‘ Prehistoric Man: 
Researches into the Origin of Civilisation 
in the Old and New Worlds, Cambridge, 
1869; Srd edit. London, 1876, 4. * Obutter- 
ton: a Biographical Study,’ London, 1869. 
5. § Caliban, the Missing Link,’ Oxford, 1878. 
G. ‘Spring Wild-Flowers: @ collection of 
oems? London, 1875. 7. ‘Reminiscences of 
id Edinburgh,’ Edinburgh, 1878. 8, ‘An- 
thropology, 1885, 9. ‘ William Nelson: a 
Memoir’ (privately printed), 1890. 10, ‘The 
Right Hand: Left-handedness,’ 1891. 
[Times, 9 Ang. 1892; Montreal Gazette, 
9 Aug. 1802; Rose's Cyclopedia of Canadian 
Biogr, 2nd edit.; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biogr.; Morgan's Bibl, Canadensis ; 
Proceedings of Royal Society of Canada, x1. ii. 
55.) 0. A. H 
‘WILSON, EDWARD (d. 1694), ‘Beau 
Wilson,’ was the fifth son of Thomas Wilson 
(a. 1699) of Keythorpe in Leicestershire, 
by Anne : 1722), eldest daughter, by his 
second wife, of Sir Christopher Packe [q. v.] 
The Wilson family was of old standing at 
Didlington in West Norfolk, but had become 
somewhat impoverished (for pedigree, see 
Niowors, Leicestershire, iii, 628). About 
1693 Edward, or, 25 he was styled, ‘ Beau’ 
Wilson, became the talk of London on account 
of the expensive style in which he lived; the 
younger son of one who had not above 2002. 
8 year estate, it was remarked that ‘helived 
in the garb and equipage of the richest no- 
bleman for house, furniture, coaches, saddle 
horses, and kept a table and all things ac- 
cordingly, redeemed. his father's estate, and 
gave portions to his sisters.’ ‘The mystery 
137 wrote Evelyn, ‘bow this so youne a gen- 
tleman, very sober and of good fame, could 
ive in such an expensive manner; it could 
not be discovered by all possible industry or 
satreaty of his friend to make him reveal it. 
Tt did not appear that he was kept by women, 
ploy, coining, padding, or dealing in che- 
mistry; but he would sometimes say that 
ehould he live ever so long, he had where- 
VOL, XXI, 
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with to maintain himself in the same manner. 
He was very civil and well natur’d, but of 
no great force of understanding. This was 2 
subject of much discourse’ (Diary, 22 April 
1694). Some people said that he was sup- 
plied by the Jews, others that he had dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone, while certain 
peodantanel folk averred that he had robbed 
the Holland mail of a quantity of jewellery, 
an exploit for which another man had suffered. 
death. 

On 9 April 1604 Wilson and his friend, 
Captain Wightman, were in the Fountain 
Inn in the Strand when John Law, after- 
wards the celebrated financier, came in and 
fixed a quarrel upon Wilson. They proceeded. 
to Bloomsbury Square, where after one pass 
the Beau fell wounded in the stomach, and 
died without speaking a single word. The 
quarrel arose, it was said, from Wilson re- 
moving his sister from a lodging-~honse where 
Law had a mistress (one Mrs, Lawrence). 
Law was arrested and tried at the Old Bailey 
on 18 to 20 April 1694, The prisoner de- 
clared that the meeting was accidental, but 
some threatening letters from him to Wilson 
were produced at the trial, and the jury. be- 
lieving (with Evelyn) that the dual “wen 
unfairly conducted, held Law guilty of 
murder, and on 21 April he and ‘four other 
criminals only,’ says Luttrell, were con- 
demned to death, ‘Law pleaded benefit of 
clergy, on the ground that his offence 
amounted only to manslaughter, and his 
punishment was commuted toa fine, Against 
this commutation Wilson’s family used all 
their influence, and on 10 May Law was 
Sol with an appeal of murther at the 
king's bench bar;’ he escaped from theclutches 
of the Wilsons only by filing through the 
bars of the king’s bench prison, ‘Beau’ 
Wilson left only a few pounds behind him, 
and not a scrap of evidence to enlighten 
public curiosity as to the origin of his extra- 
ordinary resources. An ‘Epitaph on Bean 
Wilson’ by Edmund Killingworth appeared 
in the ‘ Gentleman's Journal’ for May 1604. 

In 1695 appeared ‘Some Letters between 
acertain late Nobleman (the Earl of Sun- 
derland) and the famous Mr. Wilson, dis- 
covering the True History and Surpassin 
Grandeur of that celebrated Beau,’ printe 
for A. Moore, near St. Paul's. The work is 
curious, but the solution of the mystery is 
only hinted at in the rumoured scandal of 
the day. 

In 1708, as an append to the second 
edition of the English translation of Mme. 
de La Mothe’s (D'Aulnoy) ‘Memoirs of the 
Court of England in the Reign of Charles I, 
entitled ‘The Unknown Lady's Pacquet of 

co 
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Letters’ (and poehy emanating from Mrs. | 1851 they also incorporated the Melbourne 


Mauley), the first letter is described as ‘.4 
Discovery and Account of Beau Wilson's 
secrat support of his public manner of living 
and the occasion of Fis Neath.” According 
to the improbable story here related at great 
length, the secret financier of Wilson was 
no other than Elizabeth Villiers [q. v.], the 
mistress of William ITI, and ter aarla 
Countess of Orkney. Her arrangements for 
assignations with the Beau were made with 
such extreme care, according to this narra- 
tive, as to reduce the chance of detection to 
@ minimum. ‘The lady supplied Wilson 
lavishly with money, stipulating only that 
the meetings should always take place in 
darkness, qualified with the light of but one 
candle, and that her identity should be per- 
fectly concealed. When at length Wilson 
became incurably inquisitive, the lady ar- 
ranged for his euthanasia, and finally sup- 
plied John Law with the means of escape 
and a large sum of money. 

‘Whether this story was a mere invention 
by an enemy of Lady Orkney (as seems most 
probable), or whether it be founded upon 
fact, it is impossible to determine. Beau 
Wilson’s mysterious life and death are woven 
with considerable skill into the early chap- 
tera of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘John Law, 
the Projector’ (1864). 


(Wood’s Memoirs of John Law, 1824, p. 6; 
‘Wood's Hist. of Cramond, 1794, p. 164; London 
Journal, 3 Dec. 1721; Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
iii, 487; Cochut’s The Financier Law, 1856; 
Evelyn's Diary, ed. Wheatley; Luttrell’s Brief 
Hist. Relation, iii, 291, 296; Chambers’s Book 
of Days, ii. 680; Burke’s Vicissitudes of Noble 
Families, 2nd ser. p. 884; Timbs’s Romance of 
London, i. 420; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, ii. 
400, iv. 96, 219, 3rd ser. y. 150, 284, vi. 469.] 
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WILSON, EDWARD (1814-1878), 
Australian politician, was born at Hampstead 
in 1814, After completing his education he 
‘was employed in the London branch of o 
Manchester firm. Finding this occupation 
not to his taste, he proceeded to Australian 
in 1842. His first intention was to settle at 
Sydney, but on arriving at Melbourne he 
bought @ smal) place upon Merri Creek, and 
remained there until 1844, when, in con- 
junction with J. E, Johnston, be took up a 
cattle station near Dandenong. While thus 
employed he wrote a series of letters, signed 
‘Tota,’ severely criticising the administration 
of Charles Joseph Latrobe [q. v.] Their 
reception encouraged him to tum to jour- 
nalism, and in 1847 he and his partner pur- 
chased the‘ Argus’ from William Karr, who 
haddounded it in the preceding-year, In 


‘Daily News’ with the ‘Argus’ Notwith. 
standing the disorganisation of society pro. 
duced in 1852 by the discovery of gold 
Wilson succeeded in continuing the daily 
issue of his paper, and its circulation became 
in consequence extremely large. Prior tg 
this Wilson took a leading part in opposing 
the influx of convicts from Tasmania, ep. 
operating with the Anti-transportatinn 
Leagne founded in 1851, and supporting the 
pasties of the Convicts Prevention Act, 
Ie advocated the separation of Port Phill; 

from New South Wales, denounced the enn. 
duct of the governor, Sir Charles Hothem 
(4. v.], towards the miners, and strongly op- 
posed the tendency of Marl Grey's order in 
council of 1847 to convert the temporary 
licenses of the crown’s pastoral tenants into 
the equivalent of an assignable freehold, His 
vigorous attacks in the‘ Argus'on all kinds 
of abusesinvolved him in several libel actions, 
the most notable being that brought against 
him in 1867 by George Milner Stephen, for. 
merly coloniul secretary, the result of which 
closed Stephen’s political carcer in Victoria, 
and that occasioned by his exposure of the 
Garra Bend lunatic asylum. Finding his 
sight failing, Wilson returncd to England, 
and in 1864 published ‘Rambles in the Anti- 
podes.’ In 1868 he was one of the founders of 
the Colonisl Institute, and in the same year 
he settled at Hayes in Kent, where he died 
on 10 Jan. 1878. He was buried in the 
Melbourne cemetery on 7 July. Wilson 
was the founder of the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of Victoria in 1861; and while he is 
credited with having introduced the lark 
and thrush into Australia, and with attempt 
ing to naturalise the llama, he is also accused 

having brought over the sparrow. 

es Australian Dictionary, 1879; Men- 
nell's Dict. of Australian Biogr. 1802; Rusden's 
Hist. of Australia, 1888, 11.627, 640; McCombie's 
Hist. of Victoria, 1858, p. 329; Westgarth’s 
Colony of Victoria, 1864, pp. 297, 349, 371, 
874, 882.] EI ¢. 

WILSON, Sm ERASMUS (1809-1884), 
surgeon. [See Wiuson, Sir Wis 
Janus HRasMvs.] 

WILSON, FLORENCE (1504?-1547?), 
humanist. (See Vorusmyz.] 


WILSON, GEORGE (jf. 1607), writer 
on cock-fighting, was vicar of Wretton in 
Norfolk, In spite of his profession he took 
a, keen interest in the pastime of cock-fight- 
ing, and in 1607 ha wrote ‘The Commenda- 
tion of Cockes and Cock-fighting. Wherein 
is shewed that Cocke-fighting was before the 
Comming of Christ ... London, Printed for 


Wilson 
Henrie Tomes, and are to be sold at his Shop, 
ouer against Graies Inne Gate in Holburne, 
1607. 4to. In this work, after descanting 
vith some learning on the antiquity of the 
amusement, he launches into a eulogy of the 
manly qnolities which it fostered, and con- 
eludes with some instances of prowess which 
}.» himself had witnessed, mentioning with 
especial commendation 2 gamecock named 
Tariton after the famous comedian, because 
iefore combat it was accustomed to drum 
Inndly with its wings, The tract was written 
putly with the object of reviving public in- 
tor-st in the sport. It was dedicated to Sir 
Genry Dedingfield, and was several times 
; peinted. reaching a third edition in 1631, 
anda tenth in 1655. 

{Wilson's Commen lation of Cockes; Collier's 
Tubl ogr. Cat. ti. 629; Hazlitt’s Handbook to the 
Literature of Great Britain; Allibone’s Diet. of 
nal, Lit.; Blackwood’s Mag. 1827, a el 


WILSON, GEORGE (1818-1859), che- 
mitt and religious writer, son of Archibal 
Vrilson, 9 wine merchant—who came from 
Arcvilshire—and his wife Janet, was born 
+ Edinburgh on 21 Feb. 1818 with a twin- 
liother, John, who died in 1886. His elder 
\wother, (Sir) Daniel, is noticed separately. 
Wilson went to school first toa Mr. Knight, 
and, with Philip Maclagan and John - 
ander Smith, founded « ‘juvenile society for 
the sdvancement of Imowledge.’ He went 
in 1828 to the high school, which he left in 
1832 to enter the university as a medical 
student, He was apprenticed at the same 
time for four years at the laboratory of the 
Roval Infirmary. He attended the classes 
af Thomas Charles Hope (av and Kenneth 
Kemp for chemistry, and that of (Sir) Robert 
ns .v.] for materia medica, In 
September 837 e passed the examination 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
hurgh, ‘fell over head and ears in love’ with 
chemistry (Memoir, p. 98), and hecame assis- 
tantto Christison. About this time he con- 
tributed to ‘Maga,’ @ university magazine 
edited by Edward Forhes(q.v.] In 1888 he 
joined his brother Daniel in London, and 
shortly after became unpaid assistant to Tho- 
mas Graham (1805-1869) [q, aS Univer- 
sity College, the other assistants being James 
Young (1811~1883) [q.v.] and Lyon (after- 
wards Baron) Playfair. With David Living- 
stone f& v.], who was a student, Wilson 
formed a friendship. In Graham’s laboratory 
he prepared his doctor's thesis, ‘On the Exis- 
tence of Haloid Salts of the Electro-nega- 
tive Metals’ in solution, an ingenious inves- 
tigation of the action of hydrobromic acid 
on gold chloride, 
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Somewhat disappninted with his position 
in London, he returned to Edinburgh in 
April 1889, and in the following June pro- 
ceeded M.D. Inthe autumn he went to the 
British Association meeting at Birmingham, 
and was present at the first ‘Red Lion’ 
dinner. Te was elected in the same year to 
the ‘Order’ in Edinburgh founded hy Forbes, 
which included many of the most brilliant 
students of the university (i. pp. 225 et seq.) 

For medicine Wilson had no taste what- 
ever, and, after come futile applications for 
other chemical posts and the rejection of a 
chemical lectureship in one of the rmaller 
schools in London, he received in 1810 a 
license from the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh to lecture on chemistry, at- 
tendance at these lectures being recognised 
on behalf of candidates for their diploma, 
His lectures were the first chemistry lec- 
tures in what has developed since into the 
‘ -mural' school, Simultancously with 
the beginning of his professional career his 


d | health began to fail. and he writes of himself 


ahout this time as ‘bankrupt in health, 
hopes, and fortune’ A slight injury to his 
left foot, followed by severe rheumatism, 
led to its amputation at the ankle by James 
Syme [q. v.Jin January 1843. In a letter 
to (Sir) James Young Simpson [q. v.] in ad- 
vocacy of the use of anesthetics—then 
strongly combated by some, who regarded 
them as ‘ needless luxuries ’—~-(Sraurpsox, O5- 
stetric Memoirs, ii. 796), he speaks of ‘the 
black whirlwind of emotion, the horror of 
great darkness, and the sense of desertion by 
God and man’ thet ‘swept through’ him 
during the operation. A little later he was 
attacked by phthisis, of which he realised. 
the gravity, and the rest of his life is the 
record of an extraordinary and cheerful fight 
against ill-health. He soon won success a8 
a lecturer, obtained private work as an 
analyst, and in 1843 was appointed lecturer 
at several Edinburgh institutions—the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College, the Schoolof Arta, 
and the Scottish Institution, a girls’ school. 
In 1844 ha joined a congregational church 
belonging to the independent section, al- 
tha e still considered himself a ie fe 
In B48 he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. To the Royal Scot- 
tish Society of Arts, of which he Lecame 
president later, among other papers he con- 
tributed in 1845 one ‘On the Employment 
of Oxygen as a Means of Resuscitation in 
Asphyxia.’ In the same year he began a 
long series of researches on the distribution 
of fluorides, which he showed to be present 
in small quantities in animal and vegetable 
tissues, in many minerals, and in searwater. 
oo2 
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In 185] he published in the collection of 
the‘ Cavendish Society’ a ‘Life of [Menry 
Cavendish’ [q. v.], his most notable per- 
formance in scientific history, which became 
his favourite pursuit. Wilson fully esta- 
blished the priority of Cavendish with re- 
gard to the experimental results on which the 
theory of the composition of water is based ; 
he showed that the advocates of James 
Watt's claims, including James Patrick 
Muirhead and Francis, lord Jeffrey [q.v.], 
had overestimated Watt’s merits; but, in 
spits of much knowledge and labour, he 
did not fully master the mass of material he 
had accumulated relating to the ‘ water con~ 
troversy. Their common interest in this 
matter had already in 1816 (Life of Caven- 
dish, p. viii) led to a warm friendship between 
Wilson and Jeffrey. In 1852 Wilson pub- 
lished a vigorous letter addressed to Spencer 
Horatio Walpole [g. v.], the home secretary, 
on ‘The Grievance of University Tests,’ 
with reference to the chair of chemistry 
vacant at Glasgow by the death of Thomas 
Thomson (1773-1852) [q.v.] _He published 
in the same year the ‘ Life of Dr, John Reid’ 
{q. v.] (a personal friend), which reached o 
sccond edition immediately. In November 
18658 Wilson published in the ‘Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science’ t 
first of a long series of papers on ‘Colour- 
Blindness,’ continued in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts,’ and 
pe hosp ie with additions, under the title 
* Researches on Colour-Blindness,’ in 18:5. 
Wilson examined personally 1,154 cases of 
colour-blindness, and was the first in Eng- 
land to point out the extreme importance 
of testing railway-servants and sailors for 
this defect. The researches of the Abbé 
Moigno (1804-1884), who claimed to have 
receded Wilson in this, were unknown to 
Firs. The Great Northern Railway at once 
adopted Wilson’s recommendations, and 
other bodies followed suit. James Clerk 
Maxwell [q.v.], then working at his colour- 
top, contributed an appendix to Wilson’s 
book, of which he oe t highly. 

In February 18565 Wilson was appointed 
director of the Scottish Industrial Museum 
about to be founded, and, later in the sama 

ear, regius professor of technology in the 


ae niversity, Ilis inaugural lec- 
ture, ‘ t is Technology P’ was published 
in extenso, In the autumn of 1866 he 


abi for the press at Melrose his ‘ Five 
ateways of Knowledga,’ a popular and 
orate account of the five senses. [is open- 
ing lecture for the session of 1856-7, ‘On 
the Physical Sciences which form the Basis of 
Lechnology,’ written about the same time, is 
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for more mature than Wilson’s other opular 
lectures, and shows «real grip of the cor- 
relation of the various sciences, while Iu, 
natural exuberance of imagination and dig. 
tion is chastened. In 1868 William Gro. 
gory (1808-1858) [q. v.], then professor of 
chemistry in the university, died, and Wilson 
became a candidate for the vacant chair 
but, although assured that he would }, 
elected unanimously, he withdrew his cap. 
didatuie on account of his ill-health (Ag. 
moir, p. 456). His salary as director of the 
museum was at the same time increased 
from 3007, to £007. 0 year, 

He had weakened steadily from year ty 
posi in November 1869 a cold brought on 

y exposure proved fatal, and he died on 
22 Noy. <A public funeral was decided on 
and he was buried in the Old Calton burial. 
ground on 28 Nov.1859. Te was unmarried: 
his mother, his brother Daniel, his sister 
Jessie Aitken Wilson (later Mrs. Jame; 
Sime), his biographer, and another sister 
survived him, " 

Wilson’s experimental work, although in- 
genious and solid, contains little of marked 
originality; it is by his ‘ Life of Cavendish’ 
and his work on ‘ Colour-Blindness’ that 
he will be chiefly remembered. From thy 
literary point of view his writings, both 

rose and verse, show fertile imagination, 

ut little judgment or reserve, although 
here and there the eapression is striking, 
Religion played an essential part in Wilson's 
life, and without a trace of either pedantry 
or unction he was genuinely anxious to exert 
religious influence over others. He pr- 
tested strongly against the existence of eril 


being regarded as other than an unsolved 
problem; but his religious views do not 


otherwise differ markedly from those of ortho- 
doxy. By his populur lectures and writings, 
and still more by his force and charm of 
character, he exerted considerable influence 
on his Edinburgh baprig mae 
A steel engraving of Wilson by Lamb 
Stocks, A.R.A., precedes the ‘Memoir’ by 
his sister; and there is another engraved por- 
trait prefixed tothe ‘ Counsels of an Invalid’ 
Besides the works mentioned Wilson was 
the author of: 1.‘ Chemistry,’ 1st edit, 1850; 
2nd edit. revised by Stevenson Macadam, 
18668; 8rd edit, revised by H. G. Madan, 
1871. 2, ‘ Electricity and the Electric Tele- 
ph,’ Ist edit.1856; 2nd edit, 1859. 3, ‘The 
ive Gateways of Knowledge,’ Ist edit. 1866; 
8th edit. 1880. 4.‘ Memoirof Edward Forbes' 
(completed by Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R §.), 
1862. 6. ‘Religio Ohemici,’ essays, mo 
scientific, collected posthumously and edite 
by Jessie Wilson, 1862, 6, ‘Counsels of a 
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en 
Invalid,’ letters on religioussubjectscollected : council from 1841 to 1814. On the founda- 
asthumously and edited by his friend, Dr.| tion of the Anti-Cornlaw Association in 
John Cairns, 1862, The ‘ British Museum | January 1889, he became a member of tha 
Catalogue’ also contains & list of single lec- | executive committee, and in 1841, when the 
tures published separately. The Royal So-| title was changed to that of the Anti-Corn- 
ciety's catalogue contains a list of forty-three | law League, he was elected chairman, and 
apers published by Wilson alone, one in con- | occupied that position until the repeal of the 
junction with John Crombie Brown, and one | corn laws was obtained in February 1846. 
with Johann Georg Forchhammer, Miss! During those five years Wilson presided 
Aitken’s ‘Memoir’ (original edition 1860, over larger pubis meetings than had ever 
condensed edition 1866) contains a list of before been held to agitate constitutionally 
Wilson’spopersandof hiscontributionstothe for a change in the law. The tact with 
‘British Quarterly Review,’ which include | which he controlled a gathering of men ata 
biographical sketches of John Dalton (1766- | time of great political excitement, and the 
1844) [q. v. ess William Hyde Wol-| patience and good humour with which he 
laston [q. v.] (1849), Robert Boyle {9 y.] | directed matters from the chair, earned for 
(1849), and of his verses published in ‘ Black-~ \ him the reputation of being the best chair- 
wood’s Magazine’ aud ‘Macmillan’s Maga- man of the day; and when the league was 
zine’ Wiliam Charles Henry's ‘Life of | dissolved the council of that body presented 
Dalton’ (1854) contains an appendix by Wil- ! him with 10,000J. in recognition of the rent 
son on Dalton’s ‘ Colour-Blindness.’ | ability with which he had organised its 
[Besides the sources quoted, the Memoir of , politicel action. The origination und orga- 
Wilson, by Jessie Aitken Wilson, 1870 (which | nistion of the great bazaars in aid of the 
contains many letters to his brother Daniel, his cause in Manchester and London were dua 
friend Daniel Macmillan [g. v.], and others), |to him. In 1852, when Lord Derby's po- 
with an appentls by John Henry Gladstone, yernment proposed to reimpose » ‘moderate’ 


F.R.S. on Wilson's scientific work; Wilson's . duty on corn, the lengue, resuscitated under 


books and scientific papers; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Mac- | yy; 


millan & Co.'s Bibliography; Trans. Roy. Soc, 
of Edinburgh, 1857, xxi. 660; Lord Jeffrey's 
art, on ‘Watt or Cavendish’ in Edinburgh Re- 
yiow, 1848, lxxxvii, 67; Jubilee of the Chemical 
Society, 1896, Be 25, 184; Note by J. Syme in 
London and Edinburgh Journal of Medical 
Science, 1848, iti, 274; North British Review, art. 
by Sir David Browster (?), 1856, xxiv, $25, and 


son’s guidance, by a short campaign dis- 
posed of the protectionist reaction. He 
subsequently turned his attention to par- 
linmentary reform, particularly to the fair 
redistribution of seats, without which he 
believed that extension of the franchisa 
would be futile. He kept the question in 
the front at the numerous public meetings 


Obituary, 1860, xxxii. 226; Obituary by Dr. | and reform conferences at which he presided, 
John Cairns in Macmillan's Maguzine, 1860, i. | and he became chairman of the Lancashira 
109; Brown's Hore Subsecive, Qnd ser. p. | Reformers’ Union in 1858, and in 1864 was 
181; Kopp's Beitrige cur Geach. der Chemie, | appointed president of the National Reform 
drittes Stack, 1876. p. 289; information kindly | Union. In its operations he took an activa 
given by Mrs. James Sime. ] P.J. H. pes until the time of his death. ‘Wilson 
WILSON, GEORGE (1808-1870), chair- | had many requisitions to become @ candidate 
man of the Anti-Oornlaw League, born at for parliament, as well as overtures to take 
Hathersage, Derbyshire, on 24 April 1408, | government office, but he declined all, As 
was the son of John Wilson, corn miller, | a director of the Blectric Telegraph Company 
who removed in 1819 to Manchester, where | he assisted in developing the telegraphic 
he established a corn merchant's business. 


George was educated at the Manchester 


SYs- 
tem. With Joseph Adshead he established 
the Manchester Night 


pore Wilson 
commercial school and in eens eee joined in 1847 the board of directors of the 


and was at one time a pupil of Dr. John 
Dalton [q.v.], the chemist. 

He started business in the corn trade, 
afterwards he became a starch and gum 
manofacturer, but the greater part of his 
life was taken up with political and railway 
work. He was, when young, president of 
the Manchester Phrenoloytan ociety, and 
an oecasional writer for the preas. He was 
secretary to the committee which obtained 
the charter of incorporation for Manchester 


anchester and Leeds Railway, of which 
company he was deputy-chairman in 1848. 
In 1860 he became managing director and 
deputy-chairman of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Reilwoy Company, In 1867 he 
‘was appointed chairman, 

He died suddenly on 29 Dec. 1870 in the 
train, and was interred in Ardwick cemetery, 
Manchester. Wilson attendedoSandemanian 
chapel, but was most tolerant in his religious 
views. He married, in 1887, Mary, daugh- 


in 1839, and sat as a member of the town | ter of John Rawson, merchant and manue 
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facturer, of Manchester, by whom he had 'Toling Teresia Constantia Phillips fq. ve}aa 


seven children. her model, she announced her intention of 

A portrait and a bust of Wilson, the | publishing her memoirs, and she fuund 9 
former by George Patten and the latter by | sympathetic publisher in John Joseph Stock. 
H. 8. Leifehild, are preserved at the Man-|dale of the Opera Colonnade, Haymarket 
chester town-hall, “Another portrait ap-|[see under Srockpazn, Joun]. The book 
peurs in J, R, Herbert’s picture of the coun- | was aroveily written to extort money, 
cil of the league, now in Puel Park Museum, |‘The Hon. Fred. Lamb,’ wrote Harrietty 
Sulrord. This picture was engraved by|‘has called on Stockdale to threaten us 
8. Bellin. Another portrait is in the group with prosecution; had he opened his purse 
of notubles connected with the negotiation | to give me but a few hundreds, there would 
of the French treaty of commerce, which was | have been no book, to the infinite loss of all 
engraved by Du Val. persons of good taste and genuine morality, 

[Manchester Guurdian, 80 Dec. 1870, and| The book duly eppested in four small 
5 Jan. 1871; Prentice’s History of the Anti-/ volumes in 1625 as ‘Memoirs of Harriette 
Cornlaw League, 1853; Holyoake’s Sixty | Wilson, written by Herawlf,’ and created such 
Years of au Agitator's Life; Sir E,W, Watkin’s ' asensation that Stockdale’sdoor wasthrongel 
Alderman Cobden; Morley's Life of Cobden; | ten deep on the momings announced for the 
Slugo’s Remin, of Manchester, 1881, p. 109; in- | ublication of a new volume, and a special 
formation kindly supplied Ly T. Bright Wilson, Perrier had to be erected to diract the passage 
@xq.] C.W.8. | of the appligents: Over thirty editions wery 

WILSON, HARRIETTE (1789-1846), | stated to have been issued within the year, 
‘woman of fashion, born sbout 1789, was , 4 French version, in six volumes, was pub- 
the daughter of John James Dubouchet | lished ‘chez L’Iluillier, Rue Poupée, Paris; 
or De Bouchet, of Swiss origin, who kept a; in 1826. The translation is stated to have 
small shop in Mayfair. She inherited good | been ‘corrigée par Vautour,’ though the 
maaners and looks from her mother, a lady , title ‘Mémoires d’Ilenriette Wilson’ is some- 
to whose charms she tells us that few men | what misleading. A set of coloured plates 
(her father unhappily among them) were in-| were executed to accompany the text, and 
sensible, and she seems to have heen brought | copies with these illustrations are now scarce 
up to speak English and French, both in-| (one was sold in 1896 for six guineas; on 
differently. The course of her early career | uncoloured copy sold for 87. 5s. in 1899), Tha 
would appear to be indicated in the title | workwas denounced as a most ‘disgustingand 
of a small chapbook thrown out towards | gross prostitution of the press’ (seea pamphlet 
the close of her ‘public life’ asa sample of| called 4 Commentary on tha Liventiona 
her * Memoirs ;’ it was called * The Amorous | Lzberty of the Press, London, 1825), but as 
Adventures of Harriette Wilson: ’ her first | a matter of fact the book is on the whole re- 
intruductioa into private life as the kept | markably free from lubricity, while in point of 
mistress of Lord Craven, her intrigues with | coarseness it does not approach the ‘Memoirs 
the Hon. Frederick Lamb, and how she | of a Lady of Quality’ interpolated in ‘ Pere- 
became kept mistress of the Duke of Argyle’ | grine Pickle,’ The dialogue is often amusing, 
[1825). Si think I supped once in her so-| but the loose and slipshod style does no 
ciety, wrote Scott in 1825, ‘at Wat, Lewis’s | creditto the editor, ‘Thomas Little’ (? Stock- 
in Argyle Street, where the company chanced | dale). The pseudonym would seem to have 
to be fairer than honest... . She was far| been daringly borrowed from Tom Moore, 
from beautiful, but a smart, saucy girl, with | and was also employed for the ‘Confessions 
good eyes and dark hair, and the manners of | of an Oxonian,’ 1828, and for some pseudo- 
a wild schoolboy’ (Locxuazt, Life, 1893, p. | medical works issued from the Opora Colon- 
585), After sbout 1820 she resided to a large | nade. ‘The gay world, wrote Sir Walter 
extent in Paris, whence by the kindness of | Scott on 9 Dec. 1826, “has been kept in hot 
Sir Charles Stuart she was enabled to des-| water lately by this impudent publication... 
patch her correspondence throughthe medium | the wit is poor, but the style of the interlo- 
of the foreign office bag. She was occupied | cutors exactly imitated.... She beats Con 
for over a year in an intrigue with the | Philips and Anne Bellamy and all former 
Marquis of Worcester, of which some highly | demireps out and out,’ donong the well- 
ridiculous details are afforded; but the ill- | known names that figure pea 
timed parsimony of the Duke of Beaufort, | narrative arethose of the Duke of Wellington, 
who thought to compound a promised an-| the Duke of Leinster, Lord Hertford, Marquis 
nuity of 5007. bya single payment of 1,2002., | Wellesley, the Earl of Fife, Prince Ester- 
excited in Harriette, whose temper was | hazy, Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, Lord 
impatient, a lasting sense of ill-treatment, | Ebrington, Beau Brummell, Henry Luttrell 


Pas 
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this inseparable fat Nugent,’ Viscount 

oe aay, Richard Meyler, Lord Frederick 
Pentinck, Lord Byron, ond Henry Drougham 
(ho inet ated the writer, as she informs us, 
tu cailiriake her campaign againstthe ‘paltry 
conduct of his grace of Beaufort’), Actions 
were brought by Mr. Blore, a stonemason of 
Pieeadilly, who was awarded 300/. damages, 
and by Hugh Evaus Fisher, who received 
heavier damages in the court of common 
eas on 21 May 1826 (Times, 22 May). 

“urther instalments of the ‘Memoirs’ were 

threatened, but their appearance wasaverted. 
Harriette’s former aristocratic admirers 
appear to have made her up a purse, upon 
the strength of which sha buried her past 
and married a M. Rochetort or Rochfort. it 
is doubtful whether she had any share in 
‘Paris Lions and London Tigers’ (London, 
1825, 8vo, with coloured plates, several edi- 
tions), a farcical narrative, describing the 
yisit of an English family to Paris, ‘This 
modern Aspasia,’ as Sheil calls her, is be- 
lieved to have returned to Hagient & pious 
widow, and to have died in 1846. Among 
the sisters who emulated her triumphs, and 
are frequently alluded to by nome in the 
‘Semoira,’ may be mentioned Fanny, who 
lived for many years as Mrs, Parker, but 
whose last hours (described by Harriette 
with an appearance of feeling) were soothed 
by the kindness of Lord Hertford (Thacke- 
rav's ‘Marquis of Steyna’); Amy, whohaving 
oalinguiahed the protection of Count Pal- 
mella and 2002. a month, ‘ paid in advance,’ 
‘married’ the disreputable musician, Robert 
Nicolas Charles Bochsa; and Sophia, who 


married as a minor, on 8 Feb. 1812, at At. | pi 


Marylebone, Thomas Noel Hill, second baron 
Berwick, and died at Leamington, aged 81, on 
29 Aug. 1875 (Zllustr. London News, 11 Sept. 
1875). An engraving of Harriette isin the 
British Museum print-room (nonameor date), 

[Memoirs of Harriette Wilson in British Mus, 
Library; this is the so-called second edition, 
complete in four volumes, with an appendix. 
Other sets were issued by Stockdale in eight 
volumes, considerably expanded by the nominal 
editor, ‘Thomas Little, and in 1831, as by the 
same editor, was issued an ‘ Index, Analytical, 
Referential, and Explanatory, of Persons and 
Matter, which is very scarce. It is doubtful 
whether any sets wore isseed by Stockdale subse~ 
quent to the ‘thirty-third’ edition of 1826, for the 
protection of copyright was not extended to the 
volumes, which were pirated by T. Douglas and 
probably by others, Some of the sets were 
issued with plates, both plain and coloured, and 
some have as frontispieces portraits of the four 
sistere, ‘ Harriette, ‘Manny,’ ‘Amy,’ and‘ Sophy,’ 
withantographs, Stockdale songht to continue 
the blackmailing campaign in a woekly periodi- 
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cal called Stockdale's Budget, December 1826- 
June 1827, which contains several letters attri- 
buted to Hurriette Rochfort, See also Biographia 
des Contemporains, Puris, 1884, val. v. (Suppl.) 
p. 904; Amorous Adventures and Intrigues of 
Tom Johnson, 1870, vol. ii, chap. i,; Catena Li- 
brorum Tacendorum, 1885; A Commentary on 
the Licentious Liberty of the Press, London, 
1825, 8vo; Times, 2 July 1826, 22 May 1828; 
British Lion, 3 April 1825; Blackwood's Mag. 
November 1829, p. 739; Shoil’s Irish Bar, 1854, 
i. 848; [Gay's] Bibliograpbie des Ouvrages re- 
latifa 4 amour, Nice, 1872, v. 61,] Ts 


WILSON, HARRY BRISTOW (177L- 
1858), divine and antiquary, born on 23 Aug, 
1774, was a. son of William Wilson of the 
pe of St. Gregory, London. He left 

erchant Taylors’ school in 1792, and was 
admitted commoner of Lincoln College, Ox~ 
ford, on 12 Feb, 1793. Elected scholar 
on the ee foundation in the following 
year (80 June), he graduated B.A, on 
10 Oct, 1786, and M.A, on 98 May 1799, 
He proceeded B.D. on 21 June 1810, and 
D.D. on 14 Jan. 1818, In February 1793 
he became third master at Merchant Tay- 
lors’, and from 1805 to 1824 was second 
master. He hecame curate and lecturer of 
St. Michael’s Bassishaw, and lecturer of St, 
Matthias and St. John the Baptist, London, 
in 1807, end in 1814 received in addition 
the Townsend lacturership at St. Michael's, 
Crooked Lane. On 2 Aug. 1816 he was 
collated by Archbishop Manners-Sutton to 
the united parishes of St. Mary Aldermary 
and St, Thomas the Apostle, There he was 
continually involved in litigation with his 
arishioners, But in spite of these dif- 
ferences he established o parochial lending 
library, and abolished fees for baptism. 

on was a learned adherent of the 
evangelical school, with more of the scholar 
than the divine, His chief theological 
works were s pamphlet against tho catholic 
claims (‘An Earnest Address respecting the 
Catholics, 1807, 8vo0), and a volume of ser- 
mons issued the game year, Buthe published 
some valuable are books. The chief 
of these was his ‘ History of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School,’ issued in two quarto parts m 
1812 and 1814 respectively. Ho received a 
subsidy from the company of 1007. towards 
the expenses of publication. The work is 
scholarly, if somewhat diffuse, 

In 1831 Wilson published another quarto 
on ‘the History of the Parish of St. Laurence 
Pountney, including four documents unpub- 
i an account of Corpus Christi or 
Pountasy College, within which Mercher’ 
Taylors’ achool was established in 1561. 1 
work remained unfinished on account of t 


Wilson 


expenses in which Wilson's litigation in- 
volved him. 

Wilson also published: ‘Observations on 
the Law and Practice of the Sequestration 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices,’ 1836, 8vo; and 
‘Brief Notices of the Fabric and Glebe of 
St. Mary Aldermary,’ 1840, 8vo. The copy 
of the latter work in the British Museum 
contains an autograph letter by the author. 

He died on 21 Nov. 1853. He married 
Mary Anne, daughter of John Moore (1742~ 
1821) (a v.], by whom he had two sons and 
a, daughter. the elder son, Henry Bristow 
‘Wilson, is separately noticed. 

Gent, Mag. 1834, i, 635, 686; Clark’s Hist. 
of Lincoln Coll. p. 187; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886; An Aged Rector’s Valedictory Ad- 
dress, 1868; Allibone’s Dict, Engl, Lit. ; Brit, 
Mus, Cat.) G. Is G, N. 


WILSON, HENRY BRISTOW (1803- 
1888), divine, born on 10 June 1802, was 
elder son of Harry Bristow Wilson (gv) 
by his wife Mary Anne, daughter of John 
Moore (1742-1821) (q. v.] He entered Mer- 
chant Taylors’ school in October 1809, and 
was elected to St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in 1821. Matriculating on 25 June 1821, 
he graduated B.A. in 1825, MLA, in 1829, 
and B.D, in 1884, and received a fellowship 
in 18265, which he retained until 1850, In 
1881 he was appointed dean of arts, and he 
acted as tutor from 1888 to 1835. He also 
filled the office of Rawlinsonian professor of 
Anglo-Saxon from 1809 to 1844. In 1850 
he was presented by St. John’s College to 
the vicarage of Great Staughton in Hunting- 
donshire, which he retained until his death, 

Wilson identified himself in theology with 
the school of which Benjamin Jowett (after- 
wards master of Balliol) ond Frederick 
Temple (afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury) became the best-known members. In 
the spring of 1841 Wilson joined Archibald 
Campbell Tait [q. v.] in the ‘protest of the 
four tutors’ against ‘Tract XC.’ In the 
Lent term of 1861 he delivered the Bampton 

. lectures, taking as his subject ‘The Com- 
munion of the Saints: an Attempt to illus- 
trate the True Principles of Christian Union’ 
(Osford, 1861, 8vo), His lectures were re- 
markable for eloquence and power, and still 
more as ‘the first clear note of a demand 
for freedom in theological enquiry.’ The 
widening of theological opinion and of 
Christian communion was thenceforward the 
main interest of his life. In 1857 he con- 
tributed ‘Schemes of Christian Compre- 
hension’ to ‘Oxford Essays,’ and in 1861 he 

ublished a dissertation on ‘The National 
hurch’ in ‘Hsgaysand Reviews.’ Passages 
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in the latter essay were regarded os inculea. 
ting erroneousdoctrine, particularly inregard 
to the inspiration of scripture and the futur 
state of the dead. John William Burgog 
afterwards dean of Chichester) was especially 
issatisfied with his views, and in 1892 
proceedings for heresy were instituted 
against Wilson in the court of arches, Op 
26 June Wilson, whose case was tried to 

ther with that of Rowland Willems 
fa. v.], was found guilty on three out of 
eight of the articles brought against him 
and was sentenced to ne for a year 
by the judge, Stephen Lushington [q. v] 
Wilson and Williams both appealed to the 
judicial committee of the privy council, and 
their appeals were heard together in 1869, 
Wilson’s defence occupied 19 and 20 June 
and wes afterwards published. The appeal 
was successful, and on 8 Feb. 1961 the 
judicial committee reversed Lushington's 
decision. Wilson's health, however, was 
broken by the anxieties of his position, and 
he never completely recovered from the 
strain. During later life he did not reside 
in his benefice. He died at 1 Lawn Vi 
Eltham Road, Lee, on 10 Aug. 1888, 

Wilson wrote an introduction to ‘ A Brief 
Examination of prevalent Opinions on the 
Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments’ 
(London, 1861, 8vo). 


{Funeral Sermon by R. B. Kennard, 1888; 
Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees, 1874, vol. ii, av. 
* Fountayne- Wilson ;’ Robinson's Reg. of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, 18838, ii. 188; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886 ; Mrs. Wilson's Life 
and Letters of Rowland Williams, 1874, vol, ii,; 
Abbott and Campbell's Life and Letters of Ben- 
jamin Jowett, 1897, i. 209, 278, 200-1, 404; 
Brodrick and Freemantle's Judgments of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 1865, 
pp. 247-90; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, ii. 187, iv. 
38-68 ; Prothero's Life and Letters of Dean 
Stanley, 1893, ii. 80-44, 167-8; Kennard's 
Es-ays and Reviews, 1863; Peterborough and 
Huntingdonshire Standard, 18 Aug. 1888; Men 
of the Time, 1887; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. 
Lit.] EO, 


WILSON, HORACE HAYMAN (17886- 
1860), orientalist, was born in London on 
26 Sept. 1786. Receiving his general edu- 
cation in Soho Square, London, he com- 
menced medical studies in 1804 at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, and in 1808 was nominated 
assistant~surgeon on the Bengal establish- 
ment of the East India Company. The 
voyage occupied six months, and during it 
he commenced his oriental studies ad Tearn- 
ing Hindustani. On his arrival he was 
appointed, owing to his proficiency in 

emistry and metallurgy, assistant to John 
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a en ee Pa ee Nia an a a en en ee nae 
Leyden [q, v.] at the Calcutta mint, where | and another bust on the facade of the India 


in 1816 ha became assay-master. ‘ Excited 
by the example and biography of Sir Wm. 
Jones’ (to use his own words), he ‘entered 
on the study of Sanskrit with warm interest, 
as soon after’ his ‘arrival in India in 1808 
as official occupations allowed.’ In 1813 we 
find him publishing his first Sanskrit work, an 
aunotated text of the ‘ Meghadiita of Kiali- 
dasa’ It is still more remarkable to note 
thet os early as 1819 he completed the first 
‘Sanskrit-English Dictionary.’ Ttwas greatly 
improved in the second edition (1881), which 
remained until the completion of the great 
German lexicon in 1875 the standard refe- 
renca-book for European scholars. In the 
game year (1819) he was sent by government 
to Benares for the inspection of the college 
there, a visit which he utilised for the collec- 
tion of materials for his great work on the 
Indian drama. ; . 

During nearly the whole of his stay in 
India Wilson held the office of secretary 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal (appoint- 
ment dated 2 April 1811), contributing to 
its journal some of his most important 
papers. He was also secretary to the com- 
mittee of public instruction and visitor to 
the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. : 

In 1832 he was selected to fill the chair 
of Sanskritat Oxford, which had heen founded 
by Joseph Boden fr in 1827. He resided 
in Oxford from 1838 to 1836, when he suc- 
ceeded Sir Charles Wilkins (q.v.] as librarian 
to the East India Company, and moved to 
London, merely visiting Oxford for a part 
of each term, but giving instruction to all 
who needed his help. He became likewise 
evaminer ot the company’s ous at Hee 
bury, visiting it twice yearly. In London he 
was an original member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1828), in which he held the office 
of director from 1887 till his death. Wilson 
was elected F.R.S. in 1834, and was member 
of numerous foreign learned societies. 

Tle died on 8 May 1860 in London at 
Upper Wimpole Street. He married a 
daughter of George Siddons of the Bengal 
service, who was & son of the great actress, 
Several descendants of this marriage survive. 

An engraving, dated 1851, by William 
Walker, gives his portrait from o painting 
(now at the Royal Asiatic Society) by Sir 
John Wataon-Gordon. A portrait by Sir 
oe Hayter is in possession of Wilson's 
grandson at Brighton, and several other pic- 
tures(including one by Robert Tait), sketches, 
and drawings are extant. In the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, is a sketch from 
life by James Atkinson. There is also a 
bust by Chantrey in the Bodleian library, 


office. 

Wilson did much to promote a real Imow- 
ledge of the very numerous branches of In- 
dien learning which he made his own. Be- 
neath his writings and teaching there flowed 
an undercurrent of enthusiasm which, in 
spite of a certain dryness of manner and 
baldness of style, often communicated itself 
to pupils or readers. His point of view, 
natural to an early scholar educated in India, 
and the limitations of his scholarship wera 
shown in an appreciation by Bothlingk and 
Roth, the greatest of Sanskrit lexicographers, 
who, while expressing their sence of Wilson’s 
immense erudition, lamented that he had 
taken the point of view of native scholara 
rather than advanced in thepath of European 
students (Sanskrit Worterbuch, Bd. I., Vor- 
wort). 

A complete list, mainly compiled by him- 
self, of his separate works, editions, joint pro~ 
ductions, and papers in journals, is given with 
his obituary in the ‘Annual Report of the 
Royal Asiatic Society’ for 1860. Besides 
the ‘Dictionary’ (1819, 1882, and 1s7+) 
already mentioned, the most important are: 
1, ‘Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus,’ 1826-7, 2 vols. (this has gone 
through several editions, and was translated 
into French; Wilson, himself an accom- 
plished actor, seems to have entered into 
this work with special enthusiasm). 2. ‘Cata- 
logue of the Mackenzie MSS.,’ Calcutta, 1828, 
8v0, 38, ‘Sii-khya-kirika,’ London, 1837, 
4to. 4. “Vishnupurina,’ London, 1840, 4to. 
6. ‘Lectures on the Religious and Philoso- 
phical Systems of the Hindus,’ 1840, 6,‘Con- 
tinuation of Mill’s British India, 1805-35, 
London, 1844-8. 7. ‘Translation of the 
Rig-Veda’ (according to the native school of 
interpretation), 6 vols. ; vol. i. was published 
in 1850, and vols. v. and vi. have been com- 
pleted and publishedsince his death. 8. ‘Glos- 
sary of Judicial and Revenue Terms of... 
India” London, 1855, 4to, A collected edi- 
tion (12 vols.) of his works was also pub- 
lished in London (1862-71) under the editor- 
ship of Reinhold Rost [grb one of his suc- 
cessors at the India otfice. ‘Wilson was a 

t collector of Sanskrit manuscripts, No 
ee than five hundred and forty, compris- 
ing both vedic and clsssical works, were 
brought together by him, and form the most 
important part of the Sanakrit manuscripts 
now in the Bodleian Library. 

[Annual Report of Royal Asiatic Society for 
1860, and other records of the Society; Memorials 
of ae Collega (biography by Sir M. 
Monier-Williams, Wilson’s pupil and successor 
at Oxford); English Cyclopedia; Asiatie Soc, 
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Benyval, Centenary vol ; communications from 
family and from Professor Cowell, his pupil 
and friand.} Cc. B. 

WILSON, Sr JAMES (1780-1817), 
mujor-general, born in 1780, received a com~ 
mission as ensign in the 27th footon 12 Dec. 
1798, Wis further commissions were dated : 
lieutenant, 81 Aug. 1799; captaiv, 27 May 
1801; major, 20June1811; brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, 27 April 1812; colonel, 22 July 
1830; major-general, 28 June 1888, He 
served with his regiment in the expedition 
to the Helder in 1709, took part in the action 
on landing on 27 Aug., in the actions of 10 
and 19 Sept., in the battle of Alkmaar or 
Bergen on 2 Oct., and the action of Be- 
verwyk on 6 Oct. In July 1800 he accom- 
panied the expedition under Sir James 
Pulteney to Ferrol, and under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby to Cadiz, and in the following 
year went with Abercromby to Eeypt, too 
part in the battle on landing in Aboukir Bay 
on 8 March 1801, in the action at Nicopolis 
on the 18th, in the battle of Alexandria on 
21 March, and in the further operations of 
the campaign. 

Wilson excha 
9 July 1803. 


ed into the 48th foot on 
@ served with Sir John 
Moore in Leon during the campaign of 1808. 
In 1809 he accompanied the 48th to the 
Peninsula, and was at the battle of Talavera 
on 27 and 28 July, and of Busaco on 27 Sept., 
took part in the retreat to Torres Vedras, 
and in the subsequent advance in 1810 in 
pursuit of Masséna, At the battle of Albuera 
on 16 May 1811 Wikon succeeded, on the 
death of Lieutenant-colonel Duckworth, to 
the command of the 48th, and was twice 
severely wounded. He again commanded 
his regiment at the siege ot Ciudad Rodrigo 
in January 1812, taking part in the storm, 
He commanded the column of assault on the 
ravelin of San Roque at the storm of Badajoz 
on 6 April 1812, when he carried the gorge, 
and, with the assistance of Major John gure 
(ay of the royal engineers, established him~ 
self inthe work. He was particularly men- 
tioned in despatches by Sir Thomas Picton 
and by the Duke of Wellington. 

Wilson commanded his regiment in the 
advance to the Douro, in the retreat to Cas- 
trajon, and in the battle of Salamanca on 
23 July 1812, when he succeeded to the 
command of the fusilier brigade, and was 
mentioned in despatches. He commanded a 
light battalion at the battle of Vittoria on 
21 June 1818, and during the operations in 
the Pyrenees, until he was twice severely 
wounded at the battle of Sauroren on 28 July 
1818. Hewas again mentioned in despatches, 
In 1814 he commanded the 48th in the 
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advance to the Garonne, and was present at 
the battle of Toulouse on 10 April, was again 
wounded, and again mentioned a despatches, 
For his services he was made a knight com. 
mander of the order of the Bath, military 
division, on 2 Jan. 1815, and received th. 
gold cross, with clasp, for Albuera, Badajoz 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse, and the 
reward for distinguished service. He wax 
also presented with a sword of honour by 
the officers of the 48th foot in memory of 
his having so often led them to victory. He 
died at Bath in February 1847, 
Despatches ; Royal Military Cal, 1890- 

ute 1347, 1. 44; United Sevvies Mag. a 
Napier's Hist. of the Peninsular War; Wilson's 
Expadition to Egypt.] R, HV, 


WILSON, JAMES (1795-1856), zoolo- 
gist, the youngest son of John Wilson (d, 
796), a gauze manufacturer, and his wiia 
Margaret ont Sym), was born at Paisley in 
November 1796. ‘Christopher North’ (John 
Wilson, 1785-1854 [q.v.}) 
brother. The father having died during 
James's first year, the fomily removed to 
Edinburgh, where young Wilson passed his 
school and ntees days. In 181] he begen 
to study for the law, but his health did not 
allow of his following this for long. In 1816 
he visited Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Paris. He afterwards returned to Paris 
to purchase the Dufresne collection of birds 
for themuseum of the Edinburgh University. 
These he arranged in their new home, a con- 
genial employment for one who from boy- 
hood had had a great love for natural his- 
tory. Jn 1819 he visited Sweden, soon 
after which symptoms of pulmonary disease 
appeared thet compelled him to reside in 
Italy during 1820-1. In 1824 he married 
and settled down at Woodville, near Edin- 
burgh, devoting himself to scientific and 
literary pursuits. Losing his wife in 1837, 
he took a winter residence in George Square, 
Edinburgh, 
In 1841, with Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
[a v.], he made a series of excursions round 
e coasts of Scotland, at the request of the 
fisheries board, to study the natural history 
of the herring, and make other observations 
of interest to the fishing industry. Other 
trips followed at intervals between 1818 and 
1860, besides which he took many fishin 
excursions inland. In 1864 he was offere 
but declined the chair of natural history in 
the Edinburgh University, then vacant b 
the death of Professor Edward Forbes (4, r 
He died at Woodville on 18 May 185 
In 1824 he married Isabella Keith (d. 1887), 
Wilson had joined the Wernerian Socisty 


was his eldest 
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hen only seventeen, and was also a fellow 
or the Reval Socicty of Edinburgh. — 

He was author of: 1. ‘Tustrations of 
Zoolozy;' Edinburgh, 1826, 9 pts. 4to. 
2, * Entumologia Edinensis, written in con- 
sunction with James Duncan, Edinburgh, 
yo, 1824. 3. ‘Treatise on Insects,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1836, 8vo. -, ‘Introduction to the 
Natural History of Quadrupeds and Whales,’ 
Edinburgh, 1838, 4to, 65. ‘Introduction to 
the Natural History of Fishes, Edinburgh, 
1323, dto. 6. ‘Introduction to the Natural 
History of Birds,’ Edinburgh, 1839, dito. 
7. ‘The Rod and Gua,’ Edinburgh, 1840, 
3vo; new edition, 1844, 8, ‘A Voyage round 
thy Coasts of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1842, 
2 vols. Svo. 9. ‘Tlustrations of Scripture, 
By an Animal Painter, with Notes by a 
Naturalist’ [signed ‘J. W.’], Edinburgh 
71855], tol. For the ‘Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library’ be wrote the zoology of India, 
China, Africa, and the northern regions of 
North America; while he contributed the 
greater part of the natural history and a 
life of Professor Forbes to the seventh edi- 
tion of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He 
moreover published many articles in the 
‘Quarterly, in ‘Blackwood,’ and in other 
mapazines. 

is niece, Hunrrerra Witsox (d. 1863), 
was a daughter of Andrew Wilson of Main 
House. She lost her mother in early life, 
but found a home with her grandmother and 
her uncle, Professor John Wilson (1812- 
1888) [q. v.], in Edinburgh. Subsequently 
she went to live with her other uncle, 
James Wilson, at Woodville, where, after 
the death of her aunt in 1837, she took 
charge of the house and remained till her 
death on 19 Sept. 1868. 

She was author of: 1. ‘ Little Things’ 
(anon,), Edinburgh, 1861, 18mo, which went 
through two German editions, 2. ‘ ern 
to be thought of’ (anon.), Edinburgh, 1853, 
12mo, 3, ° Homely Hints from the Fireside’ 
(anon., the first edition of which appeared 

obably about 1858 or 1859); 2nd edit. 
Edinbueh, 1860, 12mo; new edit. 1862. 
4. ‘The Chronicles of a Garden: its Peta, 
London, 1863, 8yo; 2nd edit. 1864. 

{Memoirs of J, Wilson (with a portrait), by 
the Rev. J. Hamilton; Encyol. Brit. 8th edit. 
xxi. 878; Memoir of Henrietta Wilson, by the 
Rev. J, Hamilton, preflzed to her ‘ Chronicles ;’ 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Allibone’s Dict, of oe sae 


WILSON, JAMES (1805-1860), politician 
and political economist, born at Hawick in 
Roxburghshire on 3 June 1805, the third son 
in a family of fifteen children, was the son 
of William Wilson (4. at Hawick 1764, d, of 
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cholera in London 1832), thriving woollen 
manufacturer. His mother's maiden name 
was Elizabeth Richardson, and she died at 
Hawick in 1815. Wilson was placed from 
1816 to 1819 in the school at Ackworth 
belonging to the Friends, of which religions 
body his futher was a member, and then for 
six months in a similar school at Earl's 
Colne in Essex. His taste at this time 
was for books, and he wished to become a 
schoolmaster. <A desire for amore active life 
uext inspired him, and he wanted to practise 
at the Scottish bar, but the rules of the 
Society of Friends did not permit of this 
occupation. 

At the age of sixteen Wilson was ap- 
renticed to a hat manufacturer at Hawick, 
ut he still pursued far into the night the 

practice of reading and study. After a short 
time his father purchased the business for 
him and an elder brother named William, 
The two young men prospered in their 
undertaking, and their native town proved 
too small for their energies. In 1824 they 
temoved to London, and commenced busi- 
ness with a partner, the firm being mown 
as Wilson, Irwin, & Wilson, Their pecaniaty 
gains were considerable, and James Wilson 
acquired a thorough practical knowledge of 
commercial life, both at home and 1n foreign 
countries. The firm was dissolved in 1881, 
but he continued, as James Wilson & Co., 
to carry on the business, On 5 Jan, 1832 
he married Elizabeth Preston of Newcastle, 
and voluntarily ceased to be a member of 
the Society of Friends. He moved to Dul- 
wich Place, then secluded spot, though 
only about four miles from the city. Here 
he entertained his friends, and was fond 
of conversing with them on politics and 
statistics. 

For twelve years Wilson succeeded in 
business, but about 1886 he was tempted 
into large speculations in indigo, and within 
three years nearly all his capital had vanished. 
He called his creditors together and made a 

position to them, which was accepted. 
me time afterwards the property which he 
had assigned to them was realisad and did 
not produce the sum which he had antici- 
pated. He thereupon in the most honour~ 
able manner, without any ostentation, made 
the deficiency, The firm was unaffected. 
his private failure, continuing its opere- 
tions under another name and with Wilson 
ag partner. In 1844 he ratired from busi- 
ness. 
Three works published before his retixe- 
ment made Wilson’s name conspicuous in 
finsncial circles. The first of them, called 
* Influences of the Corn-laws as affecting all 
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Classes of the Community,’ came out in the 
spring of 1889, and its third edition was 
issued in the next year. Its object was to 
show that the duty on corn did not benefit 
the agricultural interest any more than that 
of the manufacturers. The argument was 
clearly threshed out, and he followed it up 
by frequent speeches in the same sense. His 
reasoning had considerable influence over the 
mind of Cobden, and, by removing from the 
agitation the stigma that its object was to 
promote the interests of one class at the ex- 
pense of another, had much effect on the 
success of the anti-cornlaw movement. 

In the second of these pamphlets, that on 
the ‘Fluctuations of Currency, Commerce, 
and Manufactures’ (1840), Wilson traced 
their rise and fall to the artificial operation 
of the corn laws. The third of them, ‘The 
Revenue, or what shall the Chancellor do P’ 
1841, was all but written in a ‘single night,’ 
and it contained an outline of the changes 
subsequently introduced by Sir Robert Peel 
and his follower in finance, Gladstone, He 
urged the increase of direct taxation through 
the medium of the assessed taxes and the 
reduction of the tariff regulating the custom 
and excise duties, as these had largely di- 
minished in yield from the decreased re- 
sources of the mass of the people. He showed. 
in detail how the consumption of coffee end 
sugar had been augmented by the diminu- 
tion of the duties thereon. 

Wilson about 1848 wrote the city article 
and occasional leaders for the ‘ Morni 
Chronicle.’ For several years he contri- 
buted letters and articles to the ‘Examiner,’ 
and he was desirous of increasing his papers 
in its columns, but the space was denied 
him. He thereupon, after consultation with 
Cobden and Villiers, as the spokesmen of 
the Anti-Cornlaw League (Monzny, Cobden, 
i, 291-2), determined on establishing a 
weekly paper for financial and commercial 
men. He invested in it most of his capital 
and obtained some help from Lord Ra nor; 
an ardent free-trader. ‘The Economist, 
which appeared for the first time on 2 Sept. 
1848, at once became a recognised power in 
the newspaper world, and has maintained its 
position ever since. It advocated the rapeal 
of the corn laws, and strenuously upheld 
the principles of free trade, In the early 
stages of its existence Wilson wrote nearly 
the whole of the paper. It was as a prac- 
tical man, writing for those engaged in the 
daily routine of ‘business life, that he pri- 
marily expounded his views, but the effect 
of his opinions was not limited to any single 
section in society. Under thetitle of ‘Oapital 
Currency and Banking’ he published in 1847 
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e volume containing ‘his articles in “The 
Economist” in 18-45 on the Bank Act of 1844 
and in 1847 on the crisis. With a plan for 
a secure and economical currency,’ A second 
edition came out in 1859; it was issued in 
1867 in the ‘Biblioteca dell’ Economistg’ 
(2nd ser. vi. ae ;_and @ translation 
was published at Rio de Janeiro in 1860, Ik 
embodied his criticisms on the currency acts 
of Peel, with an analysis ofthe panic of 1847 
and of the railway mania which preceded it, 
Tie was a strenuous advocate for the sure 
convertibility of the banknote, hut ‘ opposed 
to the technical restrictions of the act of 
1844” Te also advocated the repeal-of the 
navigation laws, regarding them as ‘ restric. 
tions on our commerce.’ A pamphlet by him 
on the ‘Cause of the present Commercial 
Distress, and its Bearings on Shipowners’ 
was printed at Liverpool in 1843, and he 
printed in 1849 a speech on ‘ The Navization 
Laws.’ 

A chance conversation at Lord Radnor's 
table induced Wilson to become a candidate 
for parliament at the general election of 1847 
for the borough of Westbury in Wiltshire, 
He was returned by 170 votes against 149 
givens his tory opponent, Matthew Jamea 

iggins [q. v.], well known as ‘Jecob Om- 
nium. He was re-elected in 1852, when he 
won by six votesonly, From 1867 until his 
departure for India he represented Devon- 
port. ‘Wilson's first speech in parliament 
was on the motion for a committee to in- 

uire into the commarcial depression which 
then existed, and he soon obtained consider- 
able influence as a speaker. Within six 
months of the date on which he took his 
seat office was offered to him, and from 
16 May 1848 to the dissolution of Lord John 
Russell’s ministry he was one of the joint 
secretaries to the board of control. 

On the formation of the Aberdeen ministry 
Wilson was offered the important post of 
financial secretary to the treasury, and he 
remained in this ee dealing ably with the 
vexed questions daily referred to the holder 
of that position, from January 1858 until the 
defeat of Lord Palmerston’s administration 
in 1858. During his tenure of this office he 
was offered, but declined, first the vice-presi- 
dency of the board of trade in 1865, cecal 
the chairmanship of inland revenue in 1856, 
This was ‘a good pillow,’ he said, ‘ but he 
did not wish to lie down,’ 

Lord Palmerston returned to power in 
June 1859, when Wilson accepted the vice- 
presidency of the board of trade, coupled 
with that of paymaster-general, and was 
created a privy councillor, He had scarcely 
been seated in office when he was offered the 
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post of financial member of the council of 
Indie. which had just been created. 
hesitated about accepting it, for he ap- 
preciated his influence in the House of Com- 
mons, 1ecogmised the ‘gigantic difficulties’ 
whieh awaited him in India, and wes not 
tempted by the high salary, as through the 
suceass of is paper, aided by some prudent 
investments, he was possessed of affluence. 
On public grounds, however, he determined 
upon going thither, and on 20 Oct. 1859 he 
left England for his new position. Through 
a ‘fortunate accident’ he visited immediately 
after his ar:ival the taper provinces of Hin- 
dustan. He travelled from Calcutta to 
Lahore, and back again, visiting every city 
and town of importance within that area, 
and returned much impressed with the un- 
developed vesources of the country. The 
reinelgles of his budget were explained b 
him on 18 Feb. 1860. He found hims 
face to face with a great deficiency of re- 
venue and an enormous increase in public 
debt. He proposed certain increased import 
duties with 2 tax on home-grown tobacco, 
asmall and uniform license duty upon traders 
of every class, and the imposition of an 
income-tax on all incomes above 200 rupees 
a year, but with a reduction for those not 
exceeding 500 rupees per annum. These 
propositions met with considerable opposi- 
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labour with only e slight improvement in 
his state. The dysentery increased, on 
2 Aug, he took to his bed, and on the even- 
ing of 11 Aug. he was dead, Mourning for 
his loss was universal in Calcutta ; he was 
buried in the Circular Road cemetery, where 
& monument was erected to his memory. 
His widow died in London in 1886, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Curry Rivel, 
Somerset. They had six daughters: the 
eldest, Elizabeth, married Walter Bagehot 
(a. y.]; the next, Julia, was the second wife 

‘William Rathbone Greg [q.v.]; the fourth 
daughter, Zenobia, married Mr. Orby Ship- 
ley; the fifth, Sophia Victoria, married Mr, 
Stirling Halsey of the Indian civil service, 
private secretary to his father-in-law until 
his death, 

Wilson was very active in his tempera- 
ment, fertile in ideas, and lucid in exposi- 
tion. To the last hour of his life he was of 
& sanguine disposition. His memory was 


marvellous, his judgment was remarkably 


even, and sn iron constitution enabled him 


to accomplish o vast amount of work, In 
society his vivacity of conversation was 


always conspicuous, Hoewas a foreign asso- 
ciate of the Institute of France. 

A fulllength statue of Wilson, by Stecle 
of Edinburgh, the cost of which was defrayed. 
by the mercantile community of the city, is 


tion, mainly through the action of SirCharles | in the Dalhousie Institute at Calcutta. 


Edward Trevelyan fa v.], but that official 


marble bust, by the same sculptor, is in the 


was promptly recalled. Wilson’s budget ' National Gallery of Edinburgh; it was 


and Trevelyan's recall excited much criticism 
in England. 
Wileon's next act was to establish a paper 


currency, He set up at Oasleutta a govern- | erection o 


eae there by the Royal Academy of Scot- 


and, in recognition of his services in ob- 


taining a i from the treasury for the 


the buildings in its occupation. 


ment commission charged with the functions | That body presented Mrs, Wilson in 1859 


evercised in this country by the issue de- 
partment of the Bank of England. Branch 


with a portrait of him by Sir John Watson 


Gordon. It is now in Mrs. Bagehot’s pos- 


establishments were erected at Madras and ! session; copy of it was given by Wilson's 


Bomba; 
divided” 


and the three presidencies were | children to ¢. 
‘or the issue and redemption of | Hawick town-hall. 
notes into convenient districts called cur- | by Richard Doyle of W: 


e gallery of local worthies in 
A pen-and-ink sketch 
n, together with 


rency circles, The notes were to be for 5,| Sir William Molesworth, is in the print- 
10, 20, 50, 100, 500, or 1,000 rupees, and room atthe British Museum. They are both 
they were to be redeemable with silver, ; drawn with flowing hair, and underneath 
Wilson then commenced a reformation of | are the words: ‘Is that your own hair, or 


the systan of public accounts. He it was 
‘that first evoked order out of the chaos of 
Indian finance, and rendered it possible for 
the futura to regulate the outlay by the in- 
eome, 

For some time after his arrival in India 
Wilson remained in good health, but with 
the advent of wet weather his physical 
strength declined. Under the pressure of 
work he neglected his condition, but about 
the middle of July 1860 he went for a week's 
change to Barrackpore. He returned to 


is ita whig?’ He is also represented in 
J. R, Herbert's picture of the leading mem-~ 
bers of the Anti-Cornlaw League. 


[Economist, supplement by Walter Bagehot 
to number for 17 Nov. 1860; it was reprinted 
ag & separate publication in 1861, and included in 
his Literary Studies (1879), i. 367~406 (1808 
edit.), iii, 804-57; Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 432; 
Vapereau, 1858 ed.; Encyclop, Brit. 8th ed., also 
by Mr. Bagehot; information from Mrs. Walter 
Bagehot of Herds Hill, Langport, er 
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WILSON, JAMES ARTHUR (1795- 
1882), physician, son of James Wilson, the 
surzeon and teacher of anatomy at the Hun- 
ter im school in Great Windmill Street, was 
born in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in 1795, Ilis mother was a daughter 
of John Clarke of Wellingborough, and sister 
to Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke {a v.] Te 
was admitted a king's scholar at Westminster 
school in 1808, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 9 May 1812. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 6 Dec. 1815, and obtained o 
first class in both classics and mathematics. 
On leaving Oxford temporarily, he entered 
his father's school in Great Windmill Street, 
and during the winter of 1817 he studied at 
Edinburgh. He proceeded M.A. at Oxford on 
18 May 1818, M.B.on 6 May 1819, and M.D. 
on 17 May 1828, He was elected a Radcliffe 
travelling fellow in June 1821, and, having 
heen nominated to a ‘faculty studentship,’ 
remained. student of ChristChurch. In1819 
and 1820 he travelled through France and 
Switzerland to Italy as physician to George 

ohu Spencer, second earl Spencer, end 

is wife, and in the early part of 1822 he 
aft England for the continent, in compliance 
with the requirements of his Radcliffe fel- 
lowship, and, with occasional intervals, was 
abroad for the five following years. He 
was admitted a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 12 April 1824, a fellow on 
23 March 1826, and was censor in 1828 and 
1851, He delivered the materia medica 
lectures at the college in 1829, 1830, 1831, 
and 1882, the Lumleian lectures in 1847 
and 1848 ‘on Pain, and the Harveian ora- 
tion in 1850; the last-named was one of 
the most original and noteworthy in matter 
and style of any that have been delivered 
within the present century. He was elected 
physician to St. George’s Hospital on 29 May 
1829, and held the office until 1857, when 
he was appointed consulting physician. Wil- 
ton died at Holmwood, Surrey, on 29 Dec. 

Wilson was author of: 1. ‘On Spasm, 
Languor, Palsy, and other Disorders termed. 
Nervous of the Muscular System,’ London, 
1848, 12mo. 2, ‘Oratio Harveiana in Aidi- 
bus Collegii Regalis Medicorum habita die 
Junii xxix., MDCCCL.,! London, 1850,8v0. His 
contributions to periodical literature were 
valuable and important, Among them were 
papers on ‘ erysipelas and rheumatic fevers,’ 
published in the ‘Lancet. Under the signa- 
ture of ‘Maxilla’ he contributed to the ‘ Lon- 
don Gazette’ of 1833 a series of characteristic 
and interesting letters addressed to his friend 
Vestibulus (Dr. George Hall of Brighton). 
These letters are memorable in the history 
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of the College of Physicians, for they struck 
the keynote for its reform. 

{Munk's Coll. of Phys. ; Roll of Westminster 
School ; Foster sAlumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Ca‘, 
Brit. Mus. Lrbr,} W. W. W, 


WILSON, JOHN (1595-1674), musician, 
born at Faversham in Kent on 5 Apni 
1595, was distinguished as a lutenist, and in 
1635 succeeded Alphonso Hales as musician 
to the king. Personal popularity won for 
his compositions something more than a just 
appreciation both at the court of Charles ] 
when Oxford was the stronghold of the 
royal cause, and among the young men of 
the university. Wilson’s influence in sprend- 
ing the love of music has bean acknowledged 
as far-reaching. ‘The best at the Inte in 
all England,’ he sometimes played the lute 
at the music meetings of Oxford, but more 
often presided over ‘the consort’ (Woon, 
Life, Rane): In 1644-5 Wilson graduated 
Mus. Doc. Oxon.; in 16-46, on the surrender 
of the Oxford garrison, he entered the house- 
hold of Sir RVilliem Walter of Sarsden. 
On the re-establishment in 1656 of the Ox- 
ford professorship of music, Wilson was ap- 
pointed choragus, the lectureship having by 
this time been diverted from the intention 
of itsfounder. In 1661 he resignod this pos 
for that of chamber musician to Charles II, 
and in 1662 he wasappointed gentleman ofthe 
Chapel Royal in the place of Henry Lawes, 

e lodged at the Morseferry, Westminster, 
died there—‘aged 78 yeares, 10 months, and 
17 dayes’—on 22 Feb. 1078-4, and waa 
buried in the little cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. He married his second wife, Anne 
Peniall, on 31 Jan. 1670-1, 

‘Wilson’s portrait is among others belong- 
ing to the Oxford Music School. An en- 
graving by Oaldwall (1644) was published 

y Hawkins (Hist, 2nd edit. p. 582; cf. 
Bromunr, Cat. Engr. Ports. B 168). 

The theory has been raised by Dr. Rim- 
bault, but has never been seriously accepted, 
that Dr. John Wilson was identical with 
Shekespeare’s Jack Willson, who sang‘ Sigh 
no more, ladies,’ and other lyrics. The folio 
of 1623 gives the stage direction, ‘ Winter the 
Prince, Leonato, Claudio, and Jack Willson ' 
(Much Ado, act ti, sc. 8). That Wilson had 
frequent intercourse with contemporary com 
posers of Shakespearean lyrics, and himself 
set to music ‘Take, oh! take those lips 
away,’ are known facts. That he had 6 
humorous nature and a love of practical 
joking, such as would better beseem an actor 
of those days, was commonly reported, and 
that he was the Willson who, in company 
with Tlarry and Will Lawes, raised a tavern 
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pe ee 
brawl, is possible (Harl. ILS. 6895, quoted 
by Rewpacrt, Who was Jack Wilson? 
1316). But these coincidences ara not of 
sufficient weight to establish identity. Qn 
the other hand, there is a letter of 21 Oct. 
1622 from Mandeville to the lord mayor 
and aldermen, soliciting for John Willson 
th» place of one of the servants of the city for 
music and voice, vacant by the death of 
Richard Balls (J2emembrancia, viii. 48, 121), 
and a list of musicians for the ‘ waytes,’ 
17 April 1041, records the same name, It 
is unlikely that Wilson commenced his 
eareer by these city appointments, which 
may be presumed to have been enjoyed by a 
humbler namesake, John Wilson, actor and 


oer. 
the Pleyfords published airs and glees 
by Wilson in (5 ‘Select Ayres’ 1652; 
(2) ‘Catch that catch can ;’ and (8) ‘ Plea- 
sant Musical Companion, 1667, In Olif- 
ford’s ‘Collection’ (2nd edit. 1664) are tha 
words of (4) Wilson’s ‘ Hearken, O God;’ 
(5) ‘ Paalterium Carolinum, the devotions of 
His Sacred Majestie in his solitude and sul- 
fering, rendered in verse by T. Stanley, and 
set to musick for threa voices and an organ 
or theorbo,’ 1057; (6) ‘Cheerful Ayres or 
Ballads, first composed for one single voice, 
and since for three voices,’ Oxford, 1680, 
8 vols, This was the first attempt at music 
pining at Oxford. In manuscript there 
are at the British Museum many of Wilson's 
songs in Additional MS. 29896, most of 
which is said to ba in the handwriting of 
Ed, Lowe; an Evening Service in G (vol. v, 
of Tudway’s ‘Collection’) and nine so 
and part-songs in Additional MSS. 10337 
and 11608; and at the Bodleian Library 
music to several ‘Odes’ of Horace and to 
passages in Ausonius, Claudian, Petronius 
Arbiter, and Statius. Among Wilson’s com- 
positions was the air ‘From the fair Lavinian 
shore,’ from which (and Savile's ‘ Tha Waits’) 
Sir Henry Bishop compounded the popular 
glee ‘O, by rivers,’ 

[Burney's Hist. of Music, iii, 889; Hawkins's 
Hist, ii. 682; Grove's Diet, iv. 462; Cheqne- 
Look of the Chapel Royal, p, 18; Abdy Williams's 
Degrees of Music, pp. 86, 82; Davey's Hist. 
Tp. 279, 284, et seq.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Charles I and Charles IL; will in Westminster 
Act Dook, fol. 86 ; Notes and Queries, ard ser. ii. 
171, viii. 418, 6th ser, x, 455; Coll. Top. et Gen. 
vil, 164; authorities cited.) LM. M. 

WILSON, JOHN (1627?~1096), play- 
wright, the son of Aaron Wilson, o native 
ef Caermarthen, who has, however, been 
claimed as of Scottish descent, waa born in 
London in 1627, 

The father, Aazow Wrson (1589-1643), 
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matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 16 Oct, 1607, as ‘cler, fil, at. 18’ He 
graduated M.A, in 1615, and D.D, on 17 May 
1689. He was collated rector of St. Ste~ 
phen’s, Walbrgok, in December 1625, was 
appointed chaplain to Charles I and in- 
stalled archdeacon of Exeter in January 
1684; in this same year he became vicar of 
Plymouth (St. Andrew's), to which benefice 
he was instituted by Charles I. He and his 
flock quarrelled over temporalities, and he 
took proceedings in ihe Ster-chamher, but 
failed to prove the alleged encroachments. 
The corporation, nevertheless, thought it wise 
to surrender the right of presentation to the 
ling, who regranted it under conditions, 
When the civil war broke out, the vicar 
was sent prisoner by the townsfollr to Ports- 
mouth; he died at Exeter in July 1648, he- 
queathing to his son an unswerving faith in 
thegreatness ofroyal prerogative (see WORTH, 
Plymouth, p. 241; Laned. MLS. 985, f, 81; 
Tpyntssy, Novum Repert. p. cliv). 

John Wilson matriculated from Exeter 
College on 65 April 1644, aged 17, but 
did not proceed toa degree; he was admitted 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 81 Oct. 1646 (Register, 
i. 254), and was called to the bar from that 
inn about 1649, Ilis plays made his name 
known to the courtiers, and his high views 
on the subject of the Ererogeays commended 
him to James, duke of York, who recom 
mended him for a place to James Butler, 
first duke of Ormonde. He may have ac- 
companied Ormonde to Ireland in 1677; in 
any case, he was appointed about 1681 to 
the office of recorder of Londonderry, and 
in 1682 he issued from a Dublin press his 
‘Poem. To his excellence Richard, Earl 
of Arran, lord deputy of Ireland.’ Two 

ears later he dedicated to Ormonde ‘A 

iscourse of Monarchy, more need 
of the Imperial Crowns of England, Seot~ 
land, and Ireland . . . as it relates to the 
Succession of His Royal Highness James, 
Duke of York,’ London, 8vo. arly in the 
following year he was ready with ‘A Pin- 
darique to their Sacred Majesties James IT 
and his Royal Consort Queen Mary, on 
their joynt Coronation at Westminster, Apr 
28, 1685,’ London, folio. James probably 
mentioned his deserts to Richard Talbot, 
earl of Tyrconnel, and there is a suggestion 
that Wilson was employed by the new 
viceroy during 1687 in the capacity of seare- 
tary, ‘His loyalty was equal to every strain, 
and in 1688 he produced his erudite and 
casuistical ‘Jus regium coronm, or the King’s 
Supream Power in Dispensing with Penal 
Statutes’ (London, 1688, 4to), which he dedi- 
cated ‘to the Honorable Soctaty of Lincoln’s 
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Inn.’ A second part was projected, but never 
appeared. Ie probably retained the recorder- 
ship until the siege of Derry (April—August 
1629), during which period, in the absence 
of mayor and sheriff, the office must have 
been a dead letter. It is evident that Wilson 
shortly afterwards went to Dublin with a view 
tojoiningJamesthere, and that, counting upon 
the ultimate triumph of the Jacobite cause, 
he stayed there for one or two years, He is 
said to have written his tragi-comedy of 
Belphegor’ in that city during 1690. He 
may have returned to London to see it pro- 
duced at Dorset Garden in the October of 
that year. Langbaine, writing in 1699, states 
that hedied ‘near Leicester Fields about three 
years since.’ There is a somewhat obscure 
reference to John Wilson in (Buckingham 
and Rochester's?) ‘ The Session of the Poets, 
to the Tune of Cock Laurel.’ 

Wilson was the author of two prose come- 
dies of merit, besides a five-act tragedy in 
blonk verse and a tragi-comedy. Like the 
Shadwells in the next generation, he was 
follower of ‘the tribe of Ben” He was a 
scholar, and his plays are full of adaptations 
from theantique comedy ; but as a delineator 
of raseality, if rarely original, he is always 
vigorous and often racy, with a strong mas- 
culine humour. His plays in order of pro- 
duction are: 1, ‘TheCheats: a Comedy, Lon- 
don, 1664, Lto (1671,4t0; 3rd edit. 1654; 4th 
edit. 1698, with a new song). This excellent 
farcical comedy was written in 1662 (so we 
are told in ‘The Author to the Reader,’ dated 
Lincoln’s Inu, 16 Nov. 1663), and performed 
with great applause by Killigrew’s compass, 
at Vere Street, Olare Market, in 1663. Lacy 
played Scruple, the nonconformist minister, 
who in his fondness for deep potations ‘too 

‘aod for the wicked: it may strengthen 
them in their enormities,’ ee antici- 
pates the Shepherd in ‘Pickwick.’ Both 
this character and Mopus the astrological 
ee are strongly suggestive of Jonson 
throughout. The time appears not to have 
been quite ripe for the breadth of the satire, 
for in aletterto John Brooke, dated 28 March 
1668, Abraham Hill remarks, ‘The new play 
called “The Cheats” has heen attempted on 
the stage; but it is so scandalous that it is 


forbidden’ (Fumiliar Letters, p. 103). The} P 


piece is just mentioned by Downes in his 
*Roscius Anglicanus.’ 2, ‘Andronicus Com- 
menius :; a Tragedy,’ London, 1664,4t0. The 
history is derived from the ‘Oosmography’ 
of Peter Heylyn [q. y.], and coincides with 
the narrative givenin the forty-cighth chap- 
terof Gibbon, An anonymous play of little 
merit upon the same subject, written in 
1648, had been published in 1661, The 
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assage between Andronicus and Anna 
eae of his victim Alexius (act iy, gc, ii) 
seems to have been inspired by the famous 
scene in ‘Richard III.’ The play was dedi- 
cated (16 Jan. 1663-4) ‘To my friend A,B! 
8. ‘The Projectors: a Comedy,’ London 
1686, 4to. This comedy of London lita 
was licensed for the press by L’Estrange 
on 13 Jan. 1664-5, but Genest doubts if it 
were ever acted. It betrays more clear) 
than Molidre’s ‘ L’Avare’ its debt to their 
common original, the ‘ Aulularia’ of Plautus; 
Sir Gudgeon Credulous again bears consider 
able resemblance to Fabion Fitzdottrell in 
Jonson’s ‘The Devil is an Ass,’ while the 
She-Senate scene between Mra. Godsgood, 
Mrs, Gotam, and Mrs. Squeeze is strongly 
reminiscent of the ‘ Ecclesiazusea' of Aristo- 

hanes. The fault of the play resides, not 
in the characters, which are excellent, espe- 
cially the Miser, Suckdry and his servant 
Leanchops, but in the dearth of incident, 
There appears to be no connection between 
‘The Projectors’ and ‘L’Avare,’ which was 
hastily written in 1668 and ‘ transplanted’ 
many years later by Henry Fielding ( The 
Miser,’ February 1783), 4. ‘ Belphegor, or 
the Marriage of the Devil: a Tragi-comedy,' 
London, 1691, 4to0; the British Musenm hag 
a second copy with a slightly variant title- 
page. Licensed by L’Estrange on 18 Oct, 

690, this play was probably performed at 
Dorset Garden at the close of 1690, The 
scene is Iaid in Genoa, and the story, which 
appears in the‘ Notti’ of Straparola, was de- 
tived by Wilson from the English version of 
Machiavelli, published in 1674 (ii. 165), 

A collected edition of Wilson’s dramatic 
works was edited by Maidment and Logan 
for their series of dramatists of the Restora- 
tion in 1874, 

Besides his four plays and the tracts men- 
tioned above, Wilson brought out in 1668 
‘Moris Encomium, or the ‘Praise of Folly. 
Written originally in Latin by Des, Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, and translated into English 
by John Wilson,’ London, 12mo, 


[Wilson’s Works, with Memoir, in Dramatists 
of the Restoration, 1874 ; Langbaine's Lives and 
Characters of the English Dramatick Poets, 1712, 
. 149; Watt's Bibl. Britannica; Halliwell’s 
Dict. of Old English Plays, 1860; Genest’s Hist. 
of the English Stage, i, 34, 489, z, 138-9; 
Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus; Ward's English 
Dramatic Lit., 1898, iii. 3837-40; Baker's Bio- 
graphia Dramatica; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 
1600-1714; Notes and Queries; Masson's Mil- 
ton, vi, 314, 866-6; Mazlitt’s Bibl, Handbook 
and Collections and Notes: Poems on Affairs of 
State, 1716, i. 210-11; Advocates’ Libr. Cat.; 
Brit. Mus, Cat.] T. 5. 
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WILSON, J “SILSON, JOHN (d. 1751), botanist, | of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, on 30. (d. 1751), botanist, 
swas born at Longsleddal, near Kendal, West- 
moriand, and began, life as a journayman 
ehoemaker, or, according to another account, 
aga stocking-maker. Being asthmatic, how- 
ever, he requirad an outdoor life, and acted 
asassistant to Isaac Thompson, a well-lmown 
land surveyor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, while 
his wife carried ona baker'sshop. Probably | s 
in connection with this last trade he obtained 
the nickname of ‘ Black Jack.’ He possibly 
learnt his botany in part from John Robinson 
or FitzRoberts of the Gill, near Kendal, o 
correspondent of Ray and Petiver ; but with 
‘uncommon natural parts’ he made himself 
‘one of the most knowing herbalists of his 
time’ (Neweastle Journal, 27 July 1761), 
and is anid at one time to have earned 60/. 
a year by giving lessons in botany once @ 
week at ie native place and at Newcastle, 
many pupils coming to him from the south 
of Scotland, It is recorded of him that, 
being anxious to possess Morison’s ‘ Historia | life, 
Plantarum,’ he determined to sell his cow, 
almost the sole Support of his family, but a 
lady i in the neighbourhood, hearing of the 
circumstance, gave him the book. This 
anecdote and the character of his work show 
that Wilson must have acquired a knowl 
of Latin, In 1744 he published ‘A § nopsis 
of British Plants, in Mr, Ra: ay 's Metho: 
Together with o Botanical ictionary. Tlus- 
trated with several Figures’ (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne, 8vo), This book is based upon, 
but not a mere translation of, Dillenius’s 
adition of Ray's ‘Synopsis Stirpium Britan- 
nicarum’ (1724), but is the first systematic 
account of British plants in English, and 
shows considerable original observation and 
thought (PuLranny, Sketches of the Progress 
of Botany, ii, 264-9). “The introduction of 
the artificial Linnean system led to Wilson’s 
work being overlooked; but Robert Brown, 
in his ‘ Prodromua Flore Nove Hollandiss’ 
re .490), dedicated the convolvulaceoua genus 

‘itsonia ‘in memoriam Johannis Wilsonauc- 
toris operis haud sparnandi,’ Thedescriptions 
of trees, grasses, end togams, which were 
to have formed a second volume, were left in 
manuscript, which, in 1762, it was, according 
to Pulteney (op. cit. 

lish, Wilson diedat 


Deen 


. 269), popore to a 

Kendalon 6 July 176 

the last three or four years of his life 

been spent in eo debilitated a state of ering 

ag to entirely unfit him for work. 
{Hone’s Year-Book, p.827; Nicholeon ae 

of Kendal, p. 343.] a. 


WILSON, JOHN (1720-1789), author 
of ‘The Cl rde,? son of William Wilson, 
farmer and blacksmith, was born in the parish 
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of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, on 30 June 
720. Te was educated at Lanark grammar 
echool till the age of fourteen, when the 
death of his father and the atraitened cir- 





cumstances of his family constrained him 
to teach for a living. In 1740 he was 
appointed parish schoolmaster of Lesmaha- 
gow, whence he was invited in 1764 to 
puperiniend tha education of certain families 

utherglen, near Glasgow. In 1767 he 
waa appointed master of the Greenock 
grammar school, a stipulation of his engage- 
ment being that he was to forsake ‘the 
profane and unprofiteble art of poem-zoaking.’ 
Referring to this in 1803 as a survival of 
the puritanical covenanting spirit, Scott 
writes, ‘Such an incident is now os unlikely 
to happen in Greenock as in London’ (Min- 
streley of the Scottish Border, ii, 176 n.) 
Wilson, burning his manuscripts, faithfully 
observed the conditions of his appointment, 
though conscious of passing ‘an obscure 
e contempt of shopkeepers and brutish 
ae (Letter to his son, 21 Jan. 1779). 
He was a diligent and popular teacher, 
retaining office till two years before his 
death, be took place at Greenock on 
2 June 17 

Wilson aia on 14 June 1761, Agnes 
Brown, by whom he hed nine children. 
James, ‘the eldest son, becoming o sailor, was 
Killed in 1776 in an engagement on Lake 
Ohamplain, his heroism on the occasion 
prompting government to bestow a small 
pension on his father. A daughter Violet, 
wifa of Robert Wilson, a Greenock ship- 
master, Supplied matter for Leyden’s memoir, 


In 1760 Wilson printed ‘A Dramatic 
Sketch,’ which he afterwards elaborated into 
‘Earl Douglas; and issued along with ‘The 
Clyde’ in 1764. From an_ imperfectly 
amended and enlarged copy Leyden pub- 
lished the final version of ‘The Clyde’ in 
‘Scotish Descriptive Sketches,’ 1808. The 
dramatic poem is important mainly as an 
exercise, exhibiting in ita two forms the 
author's skill and copiousness of expression 
and his growing sense of style. ‘The Clyde’ 
is distinctly meritorious. Its heroic couplets 
are dexterously managed, its historical allu- 
sions sre relevant and suggestive, and its 
descriptive passages reveal independent out- 
look and genuine ap reciation of natural 
beauty, It is, in Leyden’s words, ‘the first 
Scottish loco-descriptive poam of any merit.’ 
[Biographical sketch of Wilson prefzed to 
Scotish Descriptive Poems, ed. John Leyden, 
1803; Lives of Scottish Poets by the Society 
of Ancient Scots; Grant Wilson's Poets and 
Poetry of Scotland. j T. B, 
BP 
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WILSON, Siz JOFIN (1741-1793), judge, | (1778-1840) [q.v.], the painter. For sons 
born at The How, fg (oan, in West- | time ha was precentor of Roxburgh Placa 
morland, on 6 Aug. 1741, was the son of | relief church, where his fine tenor voice 
Jol Wilson, a man of propertyin the parish. | drew great crowds, and from 1825 to 1839 

he held the same post at St. Mary’s Chureh, 


Te was educated at Staveley, near Kendal, I 
andenterad Peterhouse,Cambridge,on29Jan. | Edinburgh. Aftor this he devoted himself 
entirely to music teaching and concert giving, 


1759, graduating B.A. in 1761 as senior tomu 
wrangler, and M.A, in 1764, and being elected | He studied singing in Edinburgh under Fin- 
to a fellowship on 7 July 1764. While still | Jay Dun [q. vib and afterwards in London 
an undergraduate he is said to have made | under Gesualdo Lanza [q. v.] and Crivelli 
an able re ly to the attack on Edward | taking harmony and counterpoint lesson, 
Waring’s « Aiseellanen Analytica’ by Wil- | from Soom) San [q.v.] In March 1899 
liam Samuel Powell [q. v.], master of St. | he pppoated in Edinburgh as Harry Bertram 
John’s College (NucHors, Lit. Aneed. ii. ; in ‘Guy Mannering,’ and was subsequent] 

717). He entered the Middle Temple in | engaged in other operas—notably in Bali’, 
January 1763, and, after being called to the ' im some of which he created the principal 
bar in 1766, he joined the northern circuit | part—at Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
in 1767, and soon acquired a considerable | His acting was, however, somewhat stiff 
practice. He was patronised by John Dun- | and he abandoned the stage to become an 
ning (afterwards first Baron Ashburton) | exponent of Scottish song ; in that character 
(a. ¥-) and in his turn he befriended John ; he appeared before the queen at Taymouth 
Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) (Twiss, Zife | Castle in 1812, His Scottish song entertain- 
of Lord Eldon, 1846, i. 88). On 7 Noy. | ments, both in this country and in America, 
1786 he was appointed by Thurlow to fill} were an immense success, and brought him 
the vacancy in the court of common pens | & large fortune. He died of cholera at 
occasioned ty the death of Sir George Nares ; Quebec on 8 July 1849. David Kennedy 
[q. v.], and on 15 Noy. he was knighted. On} [q. y.], the Scottish vocalist, restored his 
the retirement of Thurlow he was made a | tomb there, and made a bequest for its perma- 
commissioner of the great seal on 15 June | nent preservation. Wilson published on edi- 
1792, and held that office until 28 Jan. 1793, | tion of ‘The Songs of Seottand, as sung by 
when Lord Loughborough became lord chan- | him at his Entertainments on Scottish Music 
cellor. He was elected a fellow of the Royal | and Song, London, 1842, 8 vola.; and ‘A 
Society on 18 March 1782, He died at | Selection of Psalm Tunes, for the use of the 
Kendal on 18 Oct. 1798, and was buried in | Congregation of St. Mary's Church, Edin- 
the church, where a monument was erected | burgh’ (1825), in which appears the popular 


to his memory, with an inscription by 
friend, Richard Watson (17 37-1816) [q. ve) 
bishop of Llandaff. On 7 April 1788 he 
married a daughter of James Adair [q. vi 
serjeant-at-law. By her he had a son an 
two daughters, 

[Atkinson’s Worthies of Westmorland, 1850, 
ii. 100-8; Gent. Mag. 1792 i. 89, 1798 ii. 966, 
1794 ii, 1051; Towusend’s Cat, of Knights, 1838; 
Fose’s Judges of England, 1864 viii, an 

‘WILSON, JOHN (1800-1849), Scottish 
vocalist, son of John Wilson, coach-driver, 
was born in Edinburgh on 25 Dec. 1800. 
At the age of ten he was apprenticed to a 
printing , and was subsequently engaged 
with the Ballantynes, where he helped to 
set up the ‘Waverley Novels.’ During the 
building of Abbotsford he was often chosen 
as one of the armed messengers who had to 
ride weekly to Tweedside with money to pay 
the workmen. He conceived an early liking 
for music, studied under John Mather and 
Benjamin Gleadhill of Edinburgh, and was 
a member of the choir of Duddingston parish 
church daring the ministry of John Thomson 


tune ‘Howard,’ generally attributed to him, 

atunae it is anonymous. (Ile composed 
, Several songs, notably ‘Love wakes and 
| sleeps, and at his entertainments introduced 

a which, though unclaimed, are under- 
stood to ba his own. 

[Love’s Scottish Church Music; Baptie's 
Musical Seotland; Dibdin’s Annals of the Edin- 
burgh Stage; Groye’s Dict. of Music; Hadden's 
George Thomson, the Friend of Burns, p. 249; 
Baird's John Thomson of Duddingston ; Records 
of Canongate Parish, Edinburgh’; information 
from the late James Btillie, Beebo 


WILSON, JOHN (1785-1854), author, 
the ‘Christopher North’ of ‘Blackwood’s, 
and professor of moral philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh, was born at Peis 
ley on 18 May 1785, His father, John Wil- 
son (4, 1796), was a manufacturer of gauze, 
who had made a fortune in business; his 
mother, Margaret Sym (1753-1825), a lady 
of remarkable dignity of manners and im- 
perious strength of character, was descend 
in the female line from the Marquis of Mont: 

,zose. He was the fourth child but eldest 


Wilson 


son, being one of a family of ten. His 
youngest brother, James Wilson (1795-1856), 
is noticed separately, John received his first 
education in the grammar school of Paisley 
and in the manse of Mearns, and in 1797 
proceeded to Glasgow University, where he 
was eapecially influenced by Jardine, the pro- 
fessor of logic, and Young, the professor of 
Greek, He obtained several prizes in logic, 
and his career as a student was in general 
highly creditable to him, though he was still 
mote distinguished as an athlete. ‘I con- 
sider Glasgow College as my mother,’ he 
wrote, ‘and I have almost a son's affection 
forher.’ From Glasgow he migrated to Ox- 
ford, where he became a gentleman commoner 
st Magdalen College, and matriculated on 
93 May 1808. He had previously, in May 
1802, afforded an indication of the direction 
which his thoughts weretaking by addressing 
a long letter, partly reverential, partly ex- 
postulatory, to Wordsworth, who returned 
the boy an elaborate answer, inserted in his 
own memoir, and repented, with Wilson’s 
letter, in Professor Knight's editions of his 
worke, At Oxford ‘he was considered the 
strongest, the most athletic and most active 
man of those days, and created more interest 
among the gownsmen than any of his con- 
temporaries.’ He also studied methodically, 
and obtained considerable distinction in the 
schools, besides winning the Newdigate prize 
in 1806 (with a poem on‘ The Study of Greek 
and Roman Architecture’). He made man 
university friends (among them Reginal 
Heber and Henry Phillpotts), but none 
whose acquaintance appears to have heen 
especially influential upon his life. During 
thevaeations he wandered over Great Britain. 
and Ireland, associating with cheracters of 
all descriptions ; but the story related by the 
Howitts of his having actuelly married a 
ginsy is entirely devoid of foundation. In 
i his deepest concern during the whole of 
his Oxford residence was his tender attach- 
ment to the lady he celebrates as ‘Margaret,’ 
‘an orphan maid of high talent and mental 
graces, which came to nothing from the 
violent opposition of his mother. Heart- 
broken from sorrow and disappointment, 
Wilson went up for his B.A. examination 
in the Easter term of 1807, under the full 
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The firat four = of Wilson’s life at 
Elleray were divided between improvements 
to his estate, outdoor recreation, and the 
composition of poetry. ‘The Isle of Palma’ 
aud other pieces were written by 1810, 
and published at the beginning of 1812, 
He also contributed letters to Coleridge's 
‘Friend’ under the signature of ‘ Mathetes,’ 
Qn 11 May 1811 he had married Jane Penny, 
the daughter of a Liverpool merchant and 
‘the leading belle of the lake country,’ who 
had removed to Ambleside to be near her 
married sister. The union was most fortu- 
natv; but four years afterwards a celamity 
overtook Wilson by the loss of his property 
(estimated at 60,0002.) through the dinghies 
of an uncle who had acted as steward of the 
estate, Wilson, so fearfully excitable when 
the affections were in question, bere the loss 
of fortune with magnanimity, and even con- 
tributed to the support of the delinquent 
unele. The blow was indeed in great measure 
broken by the hospitality of his mother, who 
received him and his family into her house ; 
norwas he even obliged torelinquish Elleray, 
though he removed from it foratime. He 
was called to the bar at Edinburgh in 1816, 
but made little progress in a profession 
in which neither taste nor ability qualified 
him to excel; of the few briefs which came 
to him he afterwards said, ‘I did not know 
what the devil to do with them” He culti- 
vated literature to better purpose, are 
up ‘The Isle of Palms’ with ‘The City o 

the Plague’ and other poems (1816), In 
1815 he made a pedestrian highland tour in 
company with his wife, in those days an 
almost unperalleled undertaking for a lady, 
Encouraged by Jeffrey, who had reviewed 
‘The City of the Plague’ very kindly, Wil- 
son contributed an article on the fourth canto 
of ‘Childe Harold’ to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ but 
was almost immediately afterwards caught 
in the vortex which swept the literary talent 
of Scottish toryism into the new tory organ, 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ established in April 
1817. Upto this time periodical literature 
in Scotland had been a whig monopoly; all 
the loaves and fishes had been on one side, 
and all the pen and ink on the other. This 
was Dow £0 he altered, and although Wilson 
was not in reality a fierce, mnch Jess a bitter 


conviction that he should be plucked, but | or intolerant, partisan, the yehemence of his 
on. the contrary passed ‘the most illustrious , temperament and the unwonted strength of 


examination withi 


the memory of man.’|hbis language sometimes made 


appear 


He graduated M.A, in 1810, He hadalready | the very incarnation of political ferocity. 


ee 8 cottage and land at Elleray on 


Windermere, and thither he betook himself | was desi 
to lead the life of a country gentleman, not | Mrs. Oli 
at tha time contemplating the pursuit of 


any profession, 


The early management of ‘ Blackwood’ 
edly involyed in mystery, but 
ont’s ‘Annals of the Publishing 
House of Blackwood’ has recently made it 
clear that the sole editor was William Black- 


nodD 
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wood [q.v.| himself, and that, contrary to the 

eneral belief at the time, neither Wilson nor 
Fockhart was ever entrusted with editorial 
functions. The first six numbers had ap- 
peared as‘ Tha Edinburgh Monthly Magazine,’ 
underthe nominal conduct of James Oleghorn 
(a. y.Jand Thomas Pringle (q.v.] The en- 

eavours of these gentlemen to make them- 
selves something more than editors by cour- 
tesy speedily estranged them from Black- 
wood; they seceded to the rival publisher 
Constable, and Blackwood organised a new 
staff, of which Wilson and John Gibson 
Lockhart [q. v.] were the most conspicuous 
members. Seldom has so great a sensation 
been produced by a periodical as that which 
attended their first number (Octaber 1817), 
overflowing with boisterous humour and at 
the same time with party and personal ma- 
lignity toa degree to which Edinburgh so- 
ciety was utterly unused. Besides attacks 
on Coleridge and Leigh Hunt, able and tell- 
ing, but disgraceful to the writers, the num- 
ber contained the renowned ‘ Chaldee Manu~ 
script’ (afterwards suppressed), which was in 
fact a satire, in the form of biblical parody, 
Le the rival publisher and his myrmidons, 
The authorship was claimed by James Hogg 
{a y.], the ‘Ettrick Shepherd;’ but Pro- 
essor Ferrier authentically states that, al- 
though Hogg conceived the original idea, not 
moore than Forty out of the 180 verses are 
actually from his pen. It may be added that 
the British Museum possesses a proof-sheet 
with numerous additions suggested in manu- 
soript by Hogg, not one of which was 
adopted. 

‘Blackwood,’ now fairly launched, pur- 
sued 8 headlong and obstreperous but irre- 
Sistible course for many years. Wilson’s 
overpowering animal spirits and Lockhart’s 
deadly sarcasm were its main supports, but 
‘The Leopard’ and ‘The Scorpion’ were 
Pea assisted by the ‘ Ettrick Shep- 

erd,’ by William Maginn [q.v.], and Robert 
Pearse Gillies [q.v.] No one but Blackwood 
himself, however, can bear a general respon- 
sibility; his correspondence with Wilson in 
the latter's life shows how invaluable he was 
to his erratic contributor, and also what fric- 
tion often existed between them. The at- 
tacks on Keats and Leigh Hunt, applauded 
at the time, were in alter days justly re- 
garded as dark blots on the magazine. Wil- 
gon assuredly was not repontilils, and may 
even be deemed to have atoned for them by 
the enthusiastic yet discriminating enco- 
raiums of Shelley in the articles he wrote at 
this time, under the inspiration, as now 
known, of De Quincey, an old associate in 
the lake district. These were days of fierce 
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exasperation on all sides, and much = 
ance should be made for the me 
‘Blackwood,’ which was nevertheless die 
approved even in friendly quarters. Jeffre 
was driven to renounce a) literary connec. 
tion with Wilson; and Murray, though the 
publishes of the tory ‘ Quarterly, gave uy 
is interest in the magazine. “An unpre. 
voked attack by Lockhart on the venerahle 
Professor John Playfair [q.v.] was especial} 
resented. Wilson’s temperamentcontinually 
carried him beyond bounds, His correspond. 
ence with Blackwood reveals him ag at least 
once in a condition of abject terror at hay) 
committed himself, not from any fear of per- 
sonal consequences, but from the perception 
that he had spoken in a manner Impeasible 
to justify of men whom he really revered, 
During 1819 Wilson left his mother'sroof 
and removed with his wife and family to 5 
small house of his own in Ann Street, where 
Watson Gordon was his immediate neigh- 
bour, and where he also enjoyed the eociet 
of Raeburnand Allan. Next year thechair 
of moral itleeophy in Edinburgh University 
fell vacant, and Wilson, who had no obvious 
ualification and many obvious disqualifica- 
tions, was elected by the town council over 
the greatest philosopher in Britain, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, by twenty-one votes to nine, 
ven him on the one sufficient ground that 
e was a tory [see art. Srewart, Dugan, 
Having so freely assailed others, his own re- 
putation was not likely to pass unagsailed 
through the excitement of the contest, His 
wife ‘could not give any idea of the mean- 
ness and wickedness of the whigs if she were 
to write aream of paper;’ and Wilson found 
it, necessary to get not only his literature but 
his morals attested by Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
as well as Sir Walter Scott. Opinion on the 
other side is summed up by James Mill, 
when he says, writing to Macvey Napier, 
‘The one to whom you allude makes me sick 
to think of him’ The appointment waz 
certainly an improper one, but turned out 
much better than could have been expected. 
‘He made, says Professor Saintsbury, ‘s 
very excellent professor, never perlepe 
attaming to any great scientific Imowledge 
in his subject or power of expounding it, 
but acting on generation after generation of 
students with a stimulating force that is far 
more valuable than the most exhaustive 
lmowledge of a particular topic.’ It is only 
to be regretted that his professorship was 
not one of English literature. There he 
woe have been entirely at oo his 
geniality, magnanimity, and ardent ap 
ciation of everything ‘which he ademied 
would have found an eager response from 
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*. young auditors; while the diffuseness 
a Tararagance of diction which so greatly 
mar his critical writings would have p 
annoticed in an oral address. 

For some years Wilson's more elaborate 
effortsin ‘ Blackwood ' belonged tn the depart- 
ment of prose fiction. Most of the ' Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life’ appeared in 
¢he magazine prior to their collective publi- 
cation in 1822. ‘The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay’ was published in 1828, and ‘The 
Forestera’ in 1825, These were all works 
of merit, but are little read now, and would 
searcely be read at all but for the celebrity 
of their author in other Belds. It was not 
antil 1822 that Wilson found where his real 
strength lay, and began to delight the public 
sith his ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ The idea of 
a symposium of congenial spirits is as old as 
Plato, and Wilson’s application of it had 
been in some measure anticipated by Peo- 
cock. But Plato's banqueters keep to one 
aubject, while Wilson’s range over intermi- 
nable fields of discussion, usually suggested 
by the topies of the day. As Plato created 
a Socrates for his own purposes, so Wilson 
embodied his wit and wisdom, and, more 
important then either, his poetry, in the 
‘Ettrick Shepherd,’ a character for which 
James Hogg undoubtedly sat in the first 
instance, but which improved immensely 
upon the original in humour, pathos, aud 
dramatic force; while the d lect is by 
common consent one of the finest examples 
extant of tha classical Doric of Scotland. 
Wilson himeelf, as ‘Christopher North,’ acts 
ino measure 88 prompter to the Shepherd ; 
yet many eplendid pieces of eloquence are 
putinto his mouth, and he frequently enacts 
the chorus, conveying the broad common- 
sense of a subject. The literary form, or 
rather absence of form, exactly suited Wilson. 
Here at last was a great conversationalist 
ee | as he talked, and probably few books 
so well convey the impression of actual 
contact with ea grand, primitive, and most 
opulent nature, The dramatic skill shown 
in the creation of the ‘Shepherd, though it 
has been much exaggerated, is by no means 
inconriderable: the other characters, Tickler 
(Mr. Robert Sym, Wilson’s maternal uncle), 
‘the opinm eater,’ De Quincey, and Ensign 
O'Doherty, are com pnaiod insignificant. 
The original idea of the ‘Noctes’ seems to 
have heen Maginn’s, and between 1822 and 
1835 ey ‘were the work of so many hands 
that Professor Ferrier has declined to include 
these early numbers in Wilson's ‘ Works, 
After this date until their termination in 1835 
they are almost entirely from his pen, Their 
conclusion was probably thought to be ne- 
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cessitated by the death of Hogg, who could 
no longer appear before the world as a con- 
vivial philosopher. But a blow was impend- 
ing upon Wilson himself which must have 
destroyed his power of continuing a work the 
first requisite of which was exuberant animal 
spirits. In 1837 he lost his wife, and was 
never the same man again, For nearly 
twenty years he had been enriching ‘ Black- 
wood,’ wholly apart from the ‘ Noctes? with 
a torrent of contributions—critical, descrip- 
tive, political—so representative of the gene- 
ral spirit of the periodical as Cully to warrant 
the erroneous inference that he was its con~ 
ductor. The death of William Blackwood 
in September 1834 was a severe blow to him, 
but he ‘stood by the boys,’ and his relations 
with them continued to be much the same 
as they had been with the father, troubled 
by occusional suspicions and misunderstand- 
ings, but on the whole as consistently ami- 
cable as was Possilis in the case of one 80 
wayward and desultory. ‘He was,’ Mrs. 
Oliphant justly soys, ‘a man for an emer- 
pency, capable of doing a piece of super- 

uman work when his heart was touched,’ 
but not to be relied upon for steady support. 
In some years the abundance of his contri- 
butions was amazing, and in 1838 he wrote 
no fewer thon fifty-four articles for the 
‘Magazine’ Among the most remarkable of 
his contributions before the death of Black- 
wood were a series of a on Homer and 
his translators, abounding in eloquent and 
just criticism; similar series of essays on 

penser and British critics, and the memo- 
rable review of Tennyson’s early poems, 
bitterly resented by the poet, but which, in 
fact, allowing for ‘Maga’s’ characteristic 
horseplay, was both sound and kind, Of 
® later date were some excellent papers en- 
titled the ‘Dies Boreales,’ his last literary 
labour of importance, and an edition of 
Burns, 

Wilson’s spirits had greatly waned after 
the death of his wife, and his contributions 
to ‘Blackwood’ became irregular, but he was 
unremitting in his attention to the duties of 
his professorship, and continued to fill the 
conspicuous place he held in Edinburgh so- 
ciety until 1860, when his constitution gave 
manifest signs of breaking up. In 1861 he 
resigned his professorship, and a pension of 
8002 was conferred upon him in the hand- 
somest spirit by Lord John Russell, the 
object of eo many bitter attacks from him, 

ison exhibited the same spirit by record- 
ing his vote at the Edinburgh election of 
1852 for his old political opponent Macaulay. 
This was his last public appearance, On 
1 April 1854 at his house in Gloucester 
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Placa, Edinburgh, his home since 1826, he 
hed a paralytic stroke, which terminated his 
life two days efterwards, Ie was buried in 
the Dean cemetery with an imposing public 
funeral on 7 April, and a statue of him by 
John Steell was erected in Princes Street 
in 1865. Wilson left two sons, John and 
Blair, one a clergyman of the church of 
England, the other for a time secretary to 
the university of Edinburgh. He had three 
daughters: Margaret Anne, married to Pro- 
fessor James Frederick Ferrier (gq. v.}; Mary, 
his biographer, married to Mr. J.T. Gordon, 
sheriff of Midlothian; and Jane Emily, 
married to William Edmonstoune Aytoun 
. Ve 

Wileon was & man of one piece. His 
personal and literary characters were the 
same, The chief characteristic of both is a 
marvellously rich endowment of fine qua- 
lities, marred by want of restraining judg- 
ment and symmetrical proportion, As a 
man he was the soul of generosity and mag- 
nanimity, but exaggerated in everything, and 
by recklessness and wilfulness was fre- 
quently unjust where he intended to be the 
reverse, As an author he must have at- 
tained high distinction if his keen perception 
of and intense delight in natural and moral 
beauty had been ucoepeniel by any re- 
cognition of the value of literary form, In 
the ‘ Noctes' this is in some measure enforced 
upon him by the absolute necessity of main- 
taining consistency and propriety among his 
dramatis persone. Elsewhere the perpetual 
frenzy of rapture, although perfectly genuine 
with him, becomes wearisome, His style is 
undoubtedly colloquial and sometimes mere- 
tricious. Nassau Senior thought so bad 

of both ‘his duleia as well as his tristia 
vitia' that ‘he would almost as soon try to 
read Carlyle or Coleridge.’ Such a verdict 
has noterrors now, Yet it is true that there 
are few writers of Wilson's calibre who dis- 
course at such length, and from whom so 
little can be carried away. His descriptions 
both in prose and verse read like improvisa- 
tions, leaving behind a general sense of 
beauty and splendour, but few definite im- 
pressions. He will live nevertheless by his 
often imitated but never rivalled ‘ Noctes,’ 
and should ever be held in honour for the 
manliness and generosity of his character as 
anauthor. The same qualities characterised 
the maas of his criticism, although at times 
some insuperable prejudice or freak of per- 
versity intervened, as when in his old age he 
recanted his former sentiments respecting 
Wordsworth in an essay which fortunately 
never saw the light, Such were aberra- 
tions of judgment: he was entirely free from 


malice or vindictiveness, and never cherished 
resentment. His review of his former ad. 
versary Macaulay's ‘ Lays of Ancient Roma’ 
affected Macaulay ‘as generous conduct 
affects men not ungenerous.’ Long before 
his death he was entirely reconciled to 
Jeffrey, and be wrote in 1884 of his bygone 
enmity with Leigh Hunt, ‘The animosities 
die, but the humanities live for ever! His 
own function, whether as a painter of natural 
or an expositor of literary beauty, may be 
truly and tersely cummed up in another 
dictum, that it was to teach men to admira, 

Portraits of Wilson, painted by Roebura 
and Watson Gordon, are in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, and in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, res 
Gralyi an engraving of the latter is refized 
to ‘Professor Wilson: a Memorial and a 
Sketch’ (by Georga Cupples}, Edinburgh, 
1854, A fine engraving of a portrait taken 
at theage of sixty is prefixed to Mn . Gordon's 
biography of her father, Thomas Duncan 

ainted ‘ Christopher in his Sporting Jacket’ 
Fe ved by Armytage for the collecty) 
works), and a sketch from o statue b 
Macdonald, with a caricatured backgroun|, 
apnoea in the Maclise Gallery in ' Fraser's 

agazine,’ 

Wilson’s works were collected in twelva 
volumes by his son-in-law, Professor Ferrier, 
1855-8. our volumes are occupied by tha 
‘Noctes Ambrosiane ;’ four by ‘ Essays, Cri- 
tical and Imaginative ;’ two by ‘The Reerea- 
tions of Christopher North,’ one by the 
poems, and one by the tales. The col- 
lection is not complete, the earlier number, 
of the ‘ Noctes’ being omitted, as well as 
the papers on Spenser, ‘ Dies Boreales,’ and 
other matter which but for space might well 
have been reprinted. A complete and elabo- 
tate edition of the ‘ Noctes’ was published 
at New York by Dr. R, Shelton Mackens:: 
(in five volumes with an excellent index) 
and revised in 1866. 

[Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wils in 
by his Daughter, Mrs, Gordon, 1862; Mrs, 0 i- 
phant’y Annals of the Publishing House uf 
Blackwood, William Blackwood and his Sons, 
1897; Cupples’s Professor Wilson, a Memorial 
and Estimate by one of his Students, 18h; 
Blackwood’s . May and December 1851; 
Atheneum, April 1854 and 8 July 1876 (s bril- 
liant but severe estimate of the ‘ Noetes,’ which 
sre pronounced to be ‘dying of dropsy’); 
Quarterly Review, vol. exiii.; Professor Ferriar’s 
prefaces in Wilson’s Works; Lang’s Life of Joba 
Gibson Lockhart, 1897; De Quincey’s Portnit 
Gallery and Autobiographic Sketches; Gillics's 
Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 1861; Douglas's 
The ‘Blackwood ' Group, 1897 ; Selections from 
the Correspondence of Macvey Napier; Lock- 
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. v's Letters to his Kinsfolk, vol. ifi.; 
ae ee Gallary of Literary Portraits; Fird- 
lay's Personal Recollections of De Quincey, 1886 ; 
Waclise Portrait Gallery, ed. Bates ; Purmenides 
[De Quincey] in the Kdin burgh Literary Gazette 
of 1829.] R, G. 

WILSON, JOHN (1774-1855), sea- 

ainter, son of James Wilson, shipmaster, 
and Eleonora Masterton, his wife, was born 
at Ayr on 20 Aug, 1774 (Ayr Parish Regis- 
gr). When thirteen years of age he was 
apprenticed to Jobn Norie of Edinburgh, 
who, although by business a house-painter, 
not infrequently executed landscape panels 
of some merit in the rooms he decorated. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship, which 
yas not without influence upon his future, 
he had some lessons in picture-painting from 
Alexander Nasmyth [q.v.], and then prac- 
tised as a drawing-master in Montrose for 
two years, at the end of which he went to 
London. There he soon found eenploy arnt 
as 6 scene-painter at Astley’s Theatre in 
Lambeth Road, and his acenery is said to 
have heen good. His name appears for the 
trat time in the Royal Academy catalogue 
of 1807, but, although he exhibited a good 
many pictures there, his principal works 
were sent to the British Institution and the 
Society of British Artists. In 1826 he was 
awarded a 1002, premium for a picture of the 
battle of Thafalgar (purchased by Lord 
Northwick), painted in competition for a 
prize offered by the directors of the former 
society, and in the formation of the latter in 
1828-4 he took a leading part. He was also 
elected an honorary member of the [Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1827, and contribu 
segulasly to its exhibitions, fis later Pac 
were spent at Folkestone, where he found 
congenial subjects for his pictures, which 
usually represent coast scenery and the sea 
with shipping. Tlis work is fresh and vigo- 
roua, and, if somewhat lacking in delicacy, 

ictorial in motive and arrangement, while 
itis marked by much truth of observation 
and directness of expression. He was a 
prolific painter, and between 1807 and 1856 
showed 525 pictures at the three London 
exhibitions already named. There are two 
pictures by him in the National tale of 
Reotland and one at South Kensington 
seum. On 20 April 1886 he died at Folke- 
stone, Wilson, who was familiarly known 
as ‘Old Jock,’ was of a sociable dieposition, a 
keen observer, a brilliant conversationist, and 
his stories of Robert Burns [g. v.] and other 
famous men he had met were in great request 
among those who Imew him. 

Tn 1810 he married a Miss Williams, and 
their son, John W, Wilson, who died in 1875, 
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followed his father’s profession, choosing 
landscape and farmyard subjects with figures, 

[Gibson's View of the Arts of Design, 1816; 
Redgraves’ Century of Painters, 1865; Red- 
grave's, Bryan's, and Graves's Dictionaries ; 
Armstrong’s Scottish Painters, 1888; Brydall's 
Art in Scotland, 1889; Catalogue of National 
Gallery of Sevtland.] J. 1, 0. 

‘WILSON, Siz JOHN (1780-1856), gene- 
Tal, born in 1780, was commissioned aa ensign 
in the 28th foot on 26 March 1794, and be- 
came lieutenant on 12 Aug. 1795, He went 
with fart of the regiment to the West Indies 
in 1796, and was present at the capture of 
St. Lucia in May and of St. Vincent in June, 
He was made prisoner and taken to Guada- 
loupe in July, and, after he had been ex- 
changed, he was again made prisoner in the 
British Channel in 1797. He rejoined his 
regiment at Gibraltar, and took part inthecap- 
tureof Minorca in November 1708, On 18 Jan. 
1799 he was given a company in the newly 
formed Minorca (afterwards the 97th, or 

ueen's German) regiment, He served with it 
in the expedition to Egypt in 1801, and was 
pont at the battle of Alexandria on 

1 March, where the regiment grently dis- 
tinguished itself, He was promoted major 
on 27 rn 1802. 

In 1808 the 97th was sent to Portugal, 
Tt landed on 19 Aug., and two days after- 
wards fought at Visaiero as part of An- 
struther’s brigade. Wilson was severely 
wounded, On 22 Dec. he obtained a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in the xe York rangers. 
In January 1809 he went back to the Penin- 
sula and joined the Lusitanian legion raised 
by Sir Robert Thomas Wilson [g.¥. He was 
eae with it in the neighhourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, harassing the French posts, 
one of which he surprised at Barbara de 
Puerco, at the end of March. In 1810 he 
was made chief of the staff of Silveira, who 
commanded the Portuguesa troops in the 
northern provinces. In August he saved 
the rear-guard of the corps, ‘in circumstances 
of such trying difficulty that he received the 
public thanks’ of Beresford (Narimr, bk. xi, 
chap. v). In October orders came out for him 
to rejoin his regiment (York rangers), but 
Wellington represented that ‘ tha loss of his 
services will be seriously felt’ (Despatches, 
vi, 648), and he remained with the Portu-~ 
guese army. At this time he was harassing 
the reat of Masséna’s army at Coimbra, in 
concert with Colonel (afterwards ‘Sir’ Ni 
cholas) Trant [q. v.] 

Tn 1811 he was made governor of tha pro- 
yince of Minho. At the head of the Minho 
militia he had a successful affair at Celorico 
on 22 March, and was actively engaged on 
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In June 1818 he joined Wellington’s army, 
and commanded an independent Portuguese 
brizade at the siege of San Sebastian, the 
passage of the Bidassoa, and the battle of 
Nivelle. He was severely wounded on 
18 Noy. during the establishinent of the 
outposts before Bayonne, He was made 
knight-commander of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword, a distinction 
which, it seems, he would have received two 
years before but for a confusion between 
him and Sir Robert Wilson (i. viii. 367, 
435). He wasmade brevet colonel on 4 June 
1814 and was knighted, and in 1815 he was 
made C.B. He received the gold medal for 
Son Sebastian, and afterwards the silver 
medal with clasps for Vimiero and Nivelle. 

He was placed, on half-pay on 25 Dec. 1816, 
and promoted major-general on 27 March 
1825. He commanded the troops in Ceylon 
from December 1830 till his promotion to 
lieutenant-general on 28 June 1838. He 
was made K.C.B. on 6 Feb. 1887, and colo- 
nel of the 82nd foot on 5 Dec. 1886, from 
which he was transferred to the 11th foot 
on 10 May 1841. He became general on 
20 June 18-4, and died at 67 Westbourne 
Terrace, London, on 22 June 1856, aged 76. 


[Annual Hager; 1856, p. 260; Times, 25 June | P 
Bg 


1856; Gent. . 1856, ii, 257; Naval and 

Military Gazette, 28 June 1856; Narrative of 

the Campaigns of the Loyal ai Legion.] 
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WILSON, JOHN (1804-1875), mis- 
sionary and orientalist, born at Lauder in 
Berwickshire on 11 Dec. 180-4, was the eldest 
aon of Andrew Wilson, for more than forty 

ears a councillor of the burgh of Lauder, 
his wife Janet, eldest daughter of James 
unter, a farmer of Lauderdale, When 
about four years old he was sent to a school 
in Lauder taught by George Murray, and 
about a year later he was transferred to the 
arish school under Alexander Paterson. 
n his fourteenth year he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh University with a view to studying 
tor the ministry. In his vacations he was 
employed at first as schoolmaster at Horn- 
dean on the Tweed, and afterwards as tutor 
to thesons of John Cormack, minister of Stow 
in Midlothian, “While at the university he 
became more and more inspired by Christian 
zeal, and on 22 Dec. 1825 he founded the 
‘Edinburgh Association of Theological Stu- 
dents in aid of the Diffusion of the Gospel.’ 
His attention was drawn to the mission 
field, and in the same year he offered him- 
self to the Scottish Missionary Society aa s 
missionary candidate. In 1828 he published 
anonymously ‘The Life of John Eliot, the 
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. 2 bh, 1émo), 
His attention had been directed to India 
while acting as tutor to Cormack’s nephews 

the sons of (Sir) John Rose, an Indian go}. 
dier, and by the influence of Brigadier-gene. 
rol Alexander Walker [av former resident 
at Baroda; and to prepare himself for work 
in that country he studied anatomy, aur, ary. 

and the practice of physic at Edinburgh in 
1827-8. In 1828 he was licensed to preack 
by the enya of Lauder, and on 21 June 
was ordained missionary, In the eame year 
he was married, and sailed from Portsmouth 
in the Sesostris, East Indiaman, 

On his arrival at Bombay in 1829 Wilson 
devoted himeelf to the study of Mardthi, and 
made such mpd progress that he was able 
to preach in the tongue in six months, de- 
livering his firat sermon on 1 Noy. After 
visiting the older stations of the Scottish 
Missionary Society at Hornai and Bankot 
Wilson and his wife returned to Bombay on 
26 Nov. 1829, Wilson immediately com. 
menced to labour energetically among the 
native population, and by 4 Feb. 1881 he 
had formed a native church on presbyterian 

rinciples. In1830 hefounded the ‘Oriental 
Christian Spectator,’ the oldest Christian 
periodical in India, which continued to ap- 
ear for thirty years. 

About 1830 on important undertaking 
was begun by Mrs, Wilson with her hue- 
band’s advice—the establishment of schools 
for native girls, the first of their kind in 
Indis. The first school was opened on 
27 Dec. 1829, and half a year later six others 
had been set on foot. These, and some ele- 
mentary schools for boys established by 
Wilson, were ig Horner pi on 29 Marek 
1832 by the foundation of a more advanced 
college for natives of both sexes, Wilson's 
institution invites comparison with that 
founded almost contemporaneously in Cal- 
cutta by Alexander Duff [q. v.] Wilson 
devoted more attention to female education, 
and gave more prominence to the study of 
native languages. While Duff's instrument 
was the English tongue, Wilson employed 
the veraculars of a varied population— 
Marathi, Gujaréthi, Hindustani, Hebrew, 
and Portuguese; with Persian, Arabic, and 
Sanskrit for the learned classes. Both ays- 
tems, however, were equally adapted to their 
environment: neither could have flourished 
amid the surroundings of the other. Wil- 
son’s college was at first known as the‘ Am- 
brolie English School.’ On1 Dec. 1836, after 
some differences with the Scottish Missionary 
Society, Wilson and his colleagues in Indis 
were transferred to the church of Scotland, 
and the school was denominated the Scottish 
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jssion School. In 1838 the arrival of John 
aieay Mitchell, a student of Marischal Col- 
lege Aberdeen, and the return of the mis- 
sionary Robert Nesbit (@, 1855), rendered it 
possible to organise the school on a more 
extended basis, and it became known as the 
General Assembly's Institution, A new 
building was completed in 1843, but Wilson 
was immediately afterwards obliged to re- 
linguish it on quitting the church of Scot- 
Jand at the time of the disru tion. He car- 
ried on his school in another building which 
qwas finished in 1855. The present ‘ Wilson 
College’ was completed about 1887. 

Wilson did not, however, confine his efforts 
to the native youth. He entered into public 
discussions with the Hindu Bréhmans, and 
with the Muhammadans and Parsis. _ His 
courtesy and knowledge of oriental litera- 








































bay Literary Society in 1880, and became 
president in 1885. On 18 June 1836 ha 
was elected a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He was the first to partially de~ 
cipher the rock inscriptions of Asoka at Gir- 
nar, which had so long remained an enigma 
to western savanta, and on 7 March 1888 
James Prinsep [q.v.] made a full acknowledg- 
ment of his services to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. From 1886 onward he was fra 
quently consuited by the supreme court and 
by the executive government on questions 
of Parsi Jaw and custom. Tn 1818 he pub- 
lished ‘The Parsi Religion unfolded, refuted, 
and contrasted with Christianity! (Bombay, 
8vo),® work which obtained the favourable 
notica of the Asiatic Society of Paris, and 
which on 7 Feb, 1815 procured his election 
as a fellow of the Royel Society, 
ture made no less impression than his logic,]_ In 1843 Wilson was compelled by ill- 
and by familiarising the native mind with | health to take a forlough, and visited prt, 
Christian modes of thought he prepared the | Syria, and Palestine, on his way to Scotland. 
way for further progress. In 1887. however, | The fruit of his observations was the ‘ Lands 
a dispute arose which threatened serious] of the Bible visited and described’ (Edin- 
consequences. Some of the Parsi pupils at burgh, 1847, 2 vols. 8yo). He arrived in 
the institution having shown an intention of | Edinburgh immediately after the ees 
becoming Christians, one of them was carried | of the church of Scotland, and without hesi- 
off by his friends, while two others evaded | tation he joined the free church. After 
capture by taking refuge in Wilson’s house. addressing the general assembly at Glasgow 
After various violent attempts a writ of |in October he accompanied Robert Smith 
habeas corpus was taken out for one of | Candlish [q. ie England, and advocated 
them, and on 6 May 1839 he appeared in | the cause of In an missions at Oxford and 
court and declared his intention to remain{ London. The establishment of the Nigpur 
with Wilson, The consequence of these | mission under Stephen Hislop was largely 
proceedings was the removal of all but fifty | the result of his insistence of the need of a 
out of 284 pupils at the institution, and it | mission in Central India. 
was some years before the former numbers| Wilson returned to India in the autumn 
‘wera regained. of 1847, and in 1819 he commenced a tour 
In the meantime Wilson sought to spread | in Sind, in which he was joined by Alex- 
the influence of the mission beyond Bombay | ander Duff in the following year. The con- 
by tours through various parts of the coun-| quest of Sind had just been achieved, and 
try. In 1881, with Oharles Pinhorn Farrar, | Wilson was the first Christian missionary 
the father of Dean Farrar, he proceeded to | to traverse the country. 
Nasik on the Godavari, through Poona and| ‘From 1848 to 1862 was intellectually the 
Ahmadnagar, In the following year he| most fruitful period of Wilson's career. 
went eastward to JéIna and the caves of | About 1848 he was nominated president of 
Ellora in Haidarabiad, and in the cold season | the ‘Cave Temple Commission’ appuinted 
of 1888-4 he visited the south Marathé | by government, chiefi through his instances 
country and the Portuguese settlement at 
Gos, tn 1836 he journeyed through Surat, 
Baroda, and Kathigwér; and between 1886 
and 1842 he visited the Gairaoppa Falls and 
Réjputéna, besides returning to Kithiiwir 
and Somnath, These frequent expeditions 
were used by Wilson as opportunities for 
spreading religious teaching, while at the 
same time he collected oriental manuseri y 
and by constant intercourse with the natives 
increased his stock of oriental knowledge, in 
which he was acquiring a European reputa- 
tion, He was elected a member of the Bom- 


and those of James Fergusson (1808-1886) 
(q. v.], to examine and record the antiquities 
connected with the cave temples of India, 
To this commission he gave his labour gra- 
tuitously for thirteen years, receiving the 

Y co-operation of the leading orienta- 
lists in India, He published in the ‘ Journal 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society’ (vol. iii.) 
‘A Memoir on the Cave Temples and 
Monasteries, and other Buddhist, Brabma- 
nical, and Jaina Remains of Western India,’ 
which was reprinted in 1850, and circulated 
by government to all the district and politi- 
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cal officers in and around the province of | friends. Through his educational establish. 


Bombay. With their assistance he published 
a second memoir in 1852, embodying the 
results of the commission’s work on the 
larger caves, like Elephanta, In 1849 he 
declined the appointment of permanent presi- 
dent of the civil and military examination 
committee of Bombay, and in 1864 refused 
the post of government translator, fearing 
that acceptance might injure his missionary 
usefulness, In 1855 he published his ‘ His- 
tory of the Suppression of Infanticide in 
Western India‘ (Bombay,8vo), and in 1858 
‘India Three Thousand Years Ago’ (Bom- 
bay, 8vo), a description of the social state of 
the Aryans on the banks of the Indus. At 
the time of the Indian mutiny his know- 
ledge of dialects was of great service to the 
government, for whom he deciphered the 
insurgents’ secret despatches written to 
evade detection in various archaic characters 
and obscure local idioms. In 1857, when 
the university of Bombay was constituted, 
he was appointed dean of the faculty of arts, 
& member of the syndicate, and examiner in 
Sansiit, Persian, Hebrew, Marathi, Gujo- 
rithi, and Hindustani, and he soon after was 
made vice-chancellor by Lord Lawrence. 

In 1860 Wilson made a second tour in 
Rajputina, and in 1864 he was consulted 
by government in regard to the Abyssinian 
expedition, In 1870 he made a second visit 
to Scotland, and was chosen moderator of 
the general assembly. He returned to 
Bombay on 9 Dec. 18/2, and laboured un- 
weariedly until his death at his residence, 
‘The Cliff’ near Bombay, on 1 Dec. 1875. 
He was buried in the old Scottish burial- 

ound. His portrait, engraved by Joseph 

rown, is prefixed to his ‘Life’ by Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E. Wilson was twice 
married; first at Edinburgh, on 12 Aug. 
£828, to Margaret, daughter of Kenneth 
Bayne, minister of Greenock. She died on 
19 April 1835, leaving ason Andrew (1831- 
1881), who is separately noticed. Wilson 
married, secondly, in September 1816, Iso- 
bella, second daughter of James Dennistoun 
of Dennistoun, She died in 1867, leaving 
no issue, 

Wilson’s abilities as an orientslist were 

eat, and would have earned him yet higher 
ame had he not always subordinated his 
studies to his mission work, It is not easy 
to overestimate the importance of his labours 
for Ohristianity in western India. During 
later life Indian officials, native potentates, 
and European travellers alike regarded him 
with esteem and affection. Lord Lawrence, 
the governor-general, and Lord Elphinstone, 
governor of Bombay, wereamong his personal 


ments and his wide circle of acquaj 5 
his influence radiated from Bombay ra 
greater part of India, and natives of Afric, 
also came to study under his care, Beside; 
the works already mentioned he was the 
author of: J, ‘An Exposure of the Hindy 
Religion, in Reply to Mora Bhatta Dando. 
kara,’ Bombay, 1882, 8yo. 2, ‘A Second 
Exposure of the Hindu Religion,’ Bomhiy. 
1834, 8vo. 8.‘ Memoira of Mrs, Wilsun? 
Edinburgh, 1838, 8vo; Sth edit. 1858. 4.°'The 
Evangelisation of India,’ Edinburgh, 1819, 
16mo. 6, ‘Indian Caste, edited by Peter 
Peterson, Bombay, 1877, 2 vols, 8v0; new 
edit. Edinburgh, 1878. 

[Walson’s Works; Smith's Life of Wilson 
1878 ; Hunter's Hist. of Free Church Missions 
in India and Africa, 1873 ; Smith’s Life of Al. 
ander Duff, 1881; Marrat’s Two Standard 
Bearers in the East, 1882.] EL, 

WILSON, JOHN (1819-1888), agricul. 
turist, was born in London in November 
1812. He was educated at University Col. 
lege, London, and afterwards completed his 
training in Paris, where he studied medicine 
and chemistry under Payen, Boussingault, 
and Gay Lussac. In 1845-6 he was in 
charge of the admiralty coals investigation 
under Sir Henry de la Beche. From 1846 
to 1850 he waa principal of the Royal 
agricultural College, Cirencester, His term 
of office was distinguished chiefly by an 
attempt to convert the college farm from 
pasture to arable land, which involved much 
expense and met with considerable opposi- 
tion. In 1850 a suggestion on the part of the 
council for a thorough change of the orga- 
nisation of the college into that of a school 
for farmers’ sons led to Wilson’s resignation. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. J. 5. Hay- 
garth, and the college continued its work 
much on the former lines. 

In 1854 Wilson was, on the death of 
Professor Low, elected to the chair of agri- 
culture and rural economy in the university 
of Edinburgh. This professorship had been 
founded in 1790 by Sir William Pulteney, 
but the salary attached to it at this tima 
was little more than nominal. In 1868 he 
succeeded Professor Kelland as secretary to 
the senate of the Edinburgh Univeraity, 
and in the course of the same year, chiefly 
owing to the exertions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, the endowment of the 
chair of agriculture was increased (Journ. 
Roy, Agr. Soe. Engl. 1885, xxi, 625), Wil- 
son’s methods as a teacher were severely 
criticised, partly no doubt because some of 
the English systems of farming which he 
advocated ran counter to Scottish prejudices, 
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The fact, however, that most of the important 
chairs of agriculture in Scotland and man, 
eiewhere were filled by his pupils is suffi- 
cjent testimony to his merit as a teacher. 

In 1885 Wilson resigned his chair at 
Edinburgh, and was appointed emeritus 

rofessor, In the aa of 1886 the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
bim. e died at Sandfield, Tunbridge 
Wells, on 27 March 1888. : 

An important characteristic of Wilson’s 
career was his intercourse and relations with 
foreign agricultural authorities and societies. 
1n 1851 he filled the position of deputy juror 
at the International Exhibition ; in 1853 he 
was gent as royal commissioner to the United 
States, and in the same year was appointed 
knight of the French Legion of Honour. In 
1856 he acted as commissioner to the British 
agricultural department in the exhibition at 
Paris. At different periods he also rendered 
important services to the agricultural de- 

artments of Canada, Austria, Denmark, 
and Germany. He was a correspondin 
member of numerous foreign agrieultura 
societies, and in 1885 he was created knight 
commander of the Brazilian order of the 
Rose. 

Wilson wrote: 1. ‘Catalogue de la col- 
lection des produits agricoles, végétaux et 
animaux de l’Angleterre . . . exposés par 
le Board of Trade 4 l’Exposition Universulle 
de Paris en 1865,’ Paris, 1855,8vo. 2,‘The 
Agricultura of the French Exhibition: an 
Introductory Lecture delivered in the Uni- 
yersity of Edinburgh, Session I., 1855-6,’ 
Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo. 3. ‘Agriculture, 
Past and Present: being two Introductory 
Lectures delivered in the University of Edin- 
bargh, Edinburgh, 1865, 2nd edit. 870. 
By far the most valuable, however, of his 
writings is 4, ‘Our Farm Crops, being a 
popular Scientific Description of the Cultiva- 
tion, Chemistry, Diseases, Remedies, &c., of 
the various Orops cultivated in Great Britain 
and Ireland,’London, 1860, 2 vols. 8vo. This 
is still a standard work of reference, and 
nothing better of its kind has ever appeared 
in agricultural literature. 

ilson edited a ‘Report on the Present 
Stateofthe Agriculture ofScotland,’arranged 
under the auspices of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, to be presented at the inter- 
national congress at Paris in June 1878. 


(Scotsman, 29 March 1888; Times, 2 April 
1888; Agricultural Gazette, 9 April 1888, 
p. 888,] E. O-z. 

WILSON, JOHN MACKAY (1801- 


1885), author of the ‘Tales of the Borders,’ 
was the son of a millwright, and was bap- 
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tised at Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-T weed, on 
15 Aug, 1804, After receiving elementary 
education at Tweedmouth he completed his 
apprenticeship as a printer in Berwick, and 
then settled for a time in London. Here 
he experienced hardship, and is said to have 
paid his last two shillings on one occasion to 
see Mrs, Siddons in Covent Garden Theatre. 
Leaving London, he lectured in the pro- 
vinces for a time on literature with in- 
different success. In 1832 he became editor 
of the ‘ Berwick Advertiser,’ working there 
after steadily in the cultivation of his literary 
talent and the advocacy of political reform. 
Ife died at Berwick on 2 Oct. 1885, and was 
buried in Tweedmouth churchyard. 

‘Wilson wrote various lyric and dramatic 

ems of little consequence. ‘The Gowrie 

Jonspiracy,’ a drama, appeared in 1820. 
There was another drama, ‘Margaret of 
Anjou,’ besides several poetical publications— 
‘The Poet’s Progress,’ ‘ The Border Patriots,’ 
&e.—of smaller account. On 8 Nov. 1884 
Wilson began the weekly publication, in 
threehalfpenny numbers, of ‘The Tales of 
the Borders,’ which speedily attained an 
extraordinary popularity hoth in Great Bri- 
tain andin America, Realistic narratives of 
simple sentiment and impressive situations, 
these stories made a direct appeal to the 
general reader, and the weekly circulation 
steadily rose from two thousand to sixteen 
or seventeen thousand, Wilson published in 
all forty-eight numbers, comprising seventy- 
three tales. Favourites among his stories 
are: ‘The Poor Scholar’ (with manifest auto- 
biographical touches), ‘ Tibbie Fowler,’ ‘ The 
Vacant Chair,’ and ‘ M 4 Black Coat, or the 
Breaking of the Bride's Chain.’ The series 
was continued by Wilson's brother,and much 
ote ed by Alexander Leighton (1800- 

87-4) [q. Al Several collected editions havo 
been published. In 1884 appeared Wilson's 
‘Enthusiast; a metrical tale, with other 
pieces.’ 

(Berwick Advertiser. 3 Oct. 1835; Border 
Mogazine, 1863; Irving’s Dict. of Eminent 
Seotsmen ; izformation from Rev, James Kean, 
Berwick-on-Tweed.] T. B 


WILSON, JOHN MATTHIAS (1818- 
1881), president of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, eldest son of William Wilson uf 
South Shields, was born at that town on 
24 Sept. 1818. He received his early edu- 
cation as a day scholar at the grammar 
school of Neweastle-on-Tyne, under Dr, 
Mortimer, subsequently headmaster of the 
City of London school. On 15 June 1832 
he was elected to a scholarship open to 
natives of the bishopric of Durham at Cor- 
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pus Christi College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A, in 1836, M.A, in 1889, and B.D, in 
1847. “While still 2 bachelor scholar he be- 
came tutor in 1888, and succeeded to o 
fellowship on 28 April 1841. In 1816 he 
was elected to White's professorship of 
moral philosophy, then a terminable office, 
re-elected in 1851, and finally re-elected in 
18658, after it had been converted into a per- 
manent chair, His lectures given in this 
capacity, and perhaps still more the stimu- 
lating assistance in their private work which 
he ungrudgingly afforded 10 his pupils, pro- 
cured him a considerable reputation in the 
university as a teacher. In the fifties and 
sixties many of the best men in Oxford 
assed under his hands, and he re & great 
impetus to the inductive study both of 
morals and psychology. This office he con- 
tinued to Pola till lars Meanwhile, os 
aleading member of the Hebdomedal Coun- 
cil, to which he was elected soon after its first 
institution, he had taken a prominent part 
in the business of the university, for which 
his shrewd common sense specially fitted 
him, and, as an ardent university reformer, 
he was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the abolition of religious tests and in 
procuring the issue of the parliamentary 
commissions of 1854 and 1877, From 1863 
to 1872 Wilson held the college living of 
Byfield, Northamptonshire, in conjunction 
with hia professorship, but this ecclesiastical 
preferment he resigned on being elected to 
the presidentship of his college, 8 May 1872. 
He entered on the duties of this office with 
much zeal and energy, but, unfortunately, 
soon after his election to the presidency his 
health gave way, and during the last few 
years of his lifa he was largely incapacitated 
from taking part in the administration of 
the college. After a long illness he died on 
1 Dec. 1881. He was buried in the Holywell 
cemetery, Oxford, but is commemorated by 
a mural tablet in the college cloisters. 
Though Wilson was « fluent talker and 
an impressive lecturer, he was singularly 
slow in composition, a circumstance due 
partly to his fastidiousness, and partly to 
the want of practice in early life. He did 
not produce any independent book, but was 
engaged for many years, in conjunction with 
the writer of the present article, on a work 
entitled ‘The Principles of Morals,’ the first 
ap of which appeared in the fifth year after 
is death, 1886, under their joint names, and 
the second part in 1887 under the name of 
Dr. Fowler alone, The share taken by Wil- 
son in the first part is indicated in the pre- 
face to the second part, and that taken in 
the second part itself in the advertisement 
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at the beginning of the volume. The two 
parts were reissued with additions and core 
rections, in 1894, under the names of Fowier 
ead Wilson. 

Wilson was a man of marked per i 
Physically he was of strong build sd a 
manding presence. He had o determined 
will, and possessed great skill in bringins 
over other people to his own opinions, Though 
he did not lay claim to any extensive erudj- 
tion, he was full of intellectual life ang 
interests, a shrewd observer, and an aeute 
thinker, who, to use a favourite phrase of 
Locke, tried to ‘hottom’ everything. These 
qualities, combined with a deep sonorous 
voice, a frank outspokenness, a keen sense 
of humour, the beak of saying ‘ good things? 
and a genial manner, meade fim ighly 
popular among his friends, and, during the 
more vigorous period of his life, one of the 
greatest powers in the university, He was 
unmarried, Two sisters, who had lived with 
him for many years before his death, sur- 
vived him, 

owler’s History of Corpus Christi College; 

College Registers ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715. 

1886; personal knowledge; private information] 
T. 


WILSON, Str JOHN MORILLYON 
(1783-1868), commandant of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Ohelsea, son of John Wilson, rector 
of Whitchurch, Yorkshire, was born in 1783, 
He entered the royal navy, and served os a 
Sieg ro on the coast of Ireland during 
the rebellion of 1798, in the expedition to 
the Helder in 1799, and in the Mediterranean 
and Egypt in 1801. He received a medal 
from the captain-pasha of the Turkish fleet 
off Alexandria in 1801 for having saved 
the lives of the boat's crew belonging toa 
Turkish man-of-war. Hewasthrice wounded 
during his naval service, the third time so 
severely in the head that it produced total 
deafness, in consequence of which he was 
inyalided and quitted the navy in 1803. 

After the restoration of his health he en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 1st royals 
on 1 Sept. 1804, The dates of his further 
commissions were: lieutenant, 28 Feb, 1805; 
captain, 1 Jan, 1807; major, 5 July 1814; 
lieutenant-colonel, 27 Nov. 1818; colonel, 
10 Jan. 1837. He served with the thi 
battalion of his regiment at Walcheren in 
1809, and was twice wounded at the singe 
of Flushing. He afterwards served in the 

eninsuler war, was present at the battle of 

usaco, the retreat within the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the actions of Pombal, Redinha, 
Condeixa, Casal Nova, Foz d’Aronce, and 
Sabugal, the blockade of Almeida, and the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
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_ 
Soon after the outbreak of war with the | together with «a much older person, Mar- 
United States of America in 1812, Wilson et MacLachlan (aged 63), were tried at 
joined the first battalion of the lst royals in | Wigtown assize, before the sheriff-depute, 
Canzds, Ile arrived towards the end of the | David Graham (brother of Claverhouse), and 
year, and on 29 May 1818 was engaged in | three other judges, upon o charge of rebel- 
the attack under Sir George Prevost on the lion and attendance at field conventicles, 
American depét at Sacketts’ Harbour, and | All three having refused the abjuration oath, 
on 19 June on astrong position occupied by | they were sentenced to be tied to stakes 
the Americans at Great Sodus, where he | fixed within the flood-mark in the water of 
received a severe bayonet wound, He took | Bladenoch, where the sea flowed at high 
art in the expedition against Black Rock | water.so that they should be drowned by 
on the Niagara River near Erie, which was the incoming tide, The prisoners were con- 
captured and burned on 11 July. He was fined in the tower of Wigtown church. 
at the capture of Fort Niagara on 19 Dec., | Agnes, who was but thirteen, was bailed out 
and distinguished himself in the action near by her father upon a bond of 100. (duly 
Buffalo on 80 Dec. 1818, He was engaged | exacted upon her non-appearance), but on 
on the Chippewa under Major-general | the other two sentence was earried out on 
Phineas Riall on 5 June 1814, and in the | 11 May 1685, Major Windram guarded 
desperate victory of the Chippewa orLundy’s | them to the place of execution, whither 
Lane on 25 July, when Lieutenant-general | they were attended by a throng of spec- 
Sir Gordon Drummond commanded the | tators; Margaret appears to have taken the 
British, Risll was taken prisoner, and | lead throughout. ‘The old woman's stake,’ 
‘Wilson, wounded seven times and left for | says Wodrow, ‘wes a good way in beyond 
dead on the field of battle, fell into the | the other, and she was the first despatched 
enemy's hands, and remained a prisoner | --.’ but Margaret ‘adhered to her principles 
until after the treaty of Ghent terminated | With an unshaken stendfostness.’ After the 
the war in December 1814. water had swept over her, but before she was 
For his distinguished conduct and bravery | dead, another chance of taking the oath was 
at Buffalo and Chippewa he received two | afforded her, ‘ Most deliberately she refused 
brevet ateps of promotion. He was also | aud said, “I will not. I am one of Christ's 
awarded the peninsular medal with oa children: let me go.” Upon which she was 
for Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor. He was for | thrust down again into the water, where she 
some time aide-de-camp to Major-general | finished her course with joy. She died a 
Rioll at Grenada in the West Indies, He | virgin-martyr, about eighteen years of oge.’ 
went on the baler list on 26 July 1822, | An elaborate effort has been made (NarizR, 
and on 16 Nov. fol. ovine he was appointed | Case jor the Crown) to show that the sen- 
adjutant of the Royal Hospital at Maison. | tence was never really executed, but that a 
Hewas gentleman usher of the privy chamber , recommendation to pardon, made by the lords 
to Queen Adelaide for nearly twenty years | of the privy council (which appears in the 
till her death in 1849, Hoe was madeacom- | council registers), was carried into effect. 
panion of the order of the Bath and a aight ‘Wodrow himself refers to the signature of a 
of the royal Hanoverian Guelphic order, | letter of reprieve, but there is abundant evi- 
On 14 July 1855 he was appointed major | dence to prove that the death sentence was 
and commandant of Chelsea, Hospital, where | carried out in all its barbarity—probably 
he died on 8 May 1868, He married, in , before the notice of remission had time to be 
1824, Amelia Blizabeth Bridgman (d. 1864), | conveyed from Edinburgh to Wigtown. A 
daughter of Colonel John Houlton. horizontal slab, upon which Margaret’s name 
[Despatches ; Army Lists; Christie's War in and seven rude couplets were inscribed, was 
Canada; Gent, Mag. 1868; Royal Military Cal. | et up in Wigtown cemetery early in the 
1820; Alison’s Hist. of Europs; M'Queen’s | eighteenth century, and a monumental 
Campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814; Carmichael | Obelisk was erected on Windy Ilill to the 
Smyth's Wars in Canada. ] R. H, V. | memory of the mertyre in 1861, Millais's 
well-known picture, ‘Tha Martyr of the Sol- 
WILSON, MARGARET (1667~1685), | way ' (1871), was purchased by Agnew for 
the ‘martyr of the ee elder daughter | 472 guineas, and was subsequently given by 
of Gilbert Wilson (d. 1704), a yeoman of | Mr. George Holt to the Walker Avt Gallery, 
Ponninghame, Wigtownshire, was born at | Liverpool (1805). A statue of Margaret 
Glenvernock in that parish in 1667. Though | Wilson was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
her parents conformed to episcopacy, Mar-| in 1889 by 0. B. Birch, AR.A. 
geret and her younger sister Agnes refused | [Wodrow’s Suffermgs of the Church of Scot. 
to do so, On 18 April 1685 the sisters, | land, 1830, fy, 248; Stewart's History vindi- 
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cated in the Cass of the Wigtown Martyrs, 
Edinburgh, 1867, 2nd edit, 1869 [affordmg a 
completes answer to] ee Case for the 
Crown in re the Wigtown Martyra, proved to be 
Myth, 1863; Scott’s Tales of a randfuther, 
1847, p. 237; Macaulay's History, chap. iv.; 
James Anderson’s Ladies of the Cuvenant, 1851, 
pp. 427-48; Groome’s Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scotland s.v. ‘ Wigtown,’ Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. v. 540; see also art. Granam, JonN, 
Viscoust Dunpze.] T.8 


WILSON, MARY ANNE (1802-1867), 
vocalist. (See under Wausn, THomas, 
1781-1848.} 


WILSON, MATTHEW 
iesuit. [See Knorr, Epwsnp.] 


WILSON, NICHOLAS (d. 1648), Ra- 
man catholic divine, born near Beverley, 
‘was educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, 

aduating B.A. in 1608-9, and commeuc- 
ing D D. in 1638, He was related to John 
Wilson, prior of Mount Grace in Yorkshire 
(Letters and Papers of Henry VITI, xrv. ii. 
748). Before 1527 he was ae chap- 
lain and confessor to Henry VIII (2d. iv. 
9641). On 7 Oct. 1628 he was collated 
archdeacon of Oxford, and in the same year 
received from the king the vicarageof Thaxted 
in Essex (2, iv. 4476, 4521, 4546), Wilson 
was a friend of Sir Thomas More and of 
John Fisher, ihalicy of Rochester, and was a 
zealous Roman catholic, frequently acting as 
an examiner of heretics (FoxE, Actes and 
Monuments, ed, Townsend, iv. 680, 703, 704), 
On 28 March 1681 he was presented by the 
king to the church of St. Thomas the Apostle 
in London (Letters and Papers, y. 166), and 
in 1533 he was elected master of Michael- 
house at Cambridge. In the latter year, 
however, when the divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon was debated in convocation, he joined 
the minority in asserting that the pope had 
power to grant a dispensation in case of 
marriage with a deceased brother's widow. 
About that time he was employed by the 
papal party as an itinerant preacher in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. He alao 
visited Bristol, where he encountered Lati- 
mer, and threatened him with burning unless 
he mended his ways (Srryren, Eccles. Mem. 
1822, 1 i. 245; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VILL, vi. 247, 411, 488, xu. 11. 952), 
His opposition te the king soon involved 
him in i and on 10 April 1584, 8 week 
before the arrest of Fisher and More, he was 
committed to the Tower for refusing to take 
the oath relative to the succession to the 
crown (7d. vii. 488, 502, 675, viii. 666, 1001 ; 
Foxe, v.68). He was attainted of misprision 
of tysason by act of parliament, deprived of 


(1582-1688), 
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all his preferments, and condemned to pe 
petual imprisonment. Confinement son 
caused his resolution to falter, Before hi. 
own execution More wrote him two kindly 
letters, telling him that ha heard that }. 
was going to take the oath, and that he fir 
his own part should never counsel any man 
to do otherwise (MorE, English Works, j 
443), Wilson, however, hesitated for many 
months longer,and on 17 Feb. 1635-6 Eustace 
Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, wrote ty 
Granyelle that it was reported that Henr 
intended putting him to death (Letters any 
Papers, x. 808). In 1587 he took the oath 
and on 20 May he received a pardon (ib. x7 
i. 1816, 1380, ii. 181). On 7 June 1587 bs 
was presented to the deanery in the cpl. 
legiate church of Wimborne Minster in Dor. 
set, receiving a second grant of the samo 
office on 20 May 1688, and retaining the 
office until the dissolution of the deanery in 
1647 (25, xa1. ii, 191, xxx, i. 1115). Soon 
after his release, however, he incurred the 
suspicion of communicating with recusants, 
and on 26 Aug. 1587 he wrote a submisiiy, 
letter to Cromwell, professing his desire to 
conform to the kting’s wishes (25, x11. ii. 679), 
In September he and Nicholas Heath f Aa 
were appointed to confer with Cardinal Pols 
in the Netherlands, and to endeavour to per- 
suade him to acknowledge the king’s eccle. 
siastical supremacy in England, They m- 
ceived written instructions, in which they 
were ordered to address the cardinal only a3 
‘Mr. Pole;’ but Pole’s sudden return to Ital 
prevented the mission, and Wilson was able 
to appear at Hampton Oourt on 15 Oct.,, at 
Prince Edward's christening (#4, X11. ii, 619, 
620, 685, 911). On 20 Deo, he was admitted 
rector of St. Martin Outwich in London, 
and earlier inthe same year he was elected 
master of St. John's College, Cambridge, in 
opposition to the king’s nominee, George 
Day [q. ¥.], an event which nearly proved 
fatal ta the college. Wilson did not venture 
to accept the office, and in a letter to Thomas 
Wriothesley, now in the racord office, he 
disclaimed all ee of the seciaty’s in- 
tention (26, xit, ii, 426). In 1539 Wilson 
joined the majority of the lower house of 
convocation in declaring his intention to 
accept the determination of the king and 
eee regard to points of doctrine and 
discipline similar to those contained in the 
six articles (2d, xrv. i. 1086). 

Although Wilson professed to act only in 
complete submission to the king, yet accord- 
ing to Charles de Marillac, the French am- 
bassador, he was suspected of secret commu- 
nications with Rome (id. xv. 786). In May 
1640 he was arrested for being privy to tha 
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flight of Richard Hilliard, Tunstall’s chap- 
lun, to Scotland, and for ‘relieving certain 
traitorous persons which denied the eh 
supremacy’ (HALL, Chron, 1548, p. ‘i 
On 4 June he wrote an entreaty to Oromwe' 
to intercede for him (Letters and Papers, xv. 
747), but he remained in the Tower until 
1541, when, although excepted from the 
general ardon of the previous year, he was 
Biaeud by the king (i, xvi. 678; [att, p. 
&il). On 20 July 1642 he was collated to 
the prebend of Bilton in York Cathedral, 
andon14Dee. to that of Hoxton in St. Paul's. 
Te died before 8 June 1548, his will bei 
proved in the same year (P. 0. C. 14 Popul- 
well). He wrote a prefatory epistle, dated 
1 Jan, 1621, to a sermon preached by Fisher 
on the burning of Luther’s books, which was 
printed in the Latin edition of Fisher's 
‘Works, published at Wiirzburg in 1697. 
He was also the author of a book printed at 
Paris before 1535 against Henry’s divorce 
(Letters and Papers, viii. 859). Several ma- 
nuscript treatises by him of a theological 
nature are preserved in the record office, and 
ware probably seized at the time of his first 
arrest (ib, viil. 152, vol. ix. index, a.v. ‘ Wil- 
son’). John Leland has some lines to Wil- 
gon in his ‘ Encomia’ (1589, p. 51), 


{Letters and Papers of Henry VIL, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner; Oooper's Athens Cantabr. i. 94; 
Tanner's Biblioth, Brit.-Hib.; Le Neve's Fasti 
Eccles. Angl. ed Hardy; Baker's Hist. of St. 
Jobn’s Coll. Cambr. ed, Mayor, i, 79, 110-12, 
361; Newcourt’s Repert, Eccles. Londin. 1710 
i, 164, 419, ii. 682; Works of Hugh Latimer 
(Parker Soc.), ii. 865; Bale’s Select Works 
(Parker Soc.), p. 510; Hennessy’s Novum Re- 
pert. Londin, 1807; Foxe’s Actes and Monu- 
ments, ed. Townsend, v, 430, 599, vii. 456, +76, 
490, 606, 775; Fitdes’s Life of Wolsey, 1721, 
pp. 198, 203; Ziirich Letters (Parker Soc.), 
1846, pp. 208, 211; Burnet’s Hist, of the Refor- 
mation, 1866; Hutchins’s Dorset, 1868, iii, 188, 
190; Demaus’s Life of Latimer, a Ps Cu 


WILSON, RICHARD (1714-1782), 
landscape-painter, was born at Penegoes in 
Montgomeryshire, of which his father held 
the living, on 1 Aug. 1714, His mother 
was one of the Wynnes of Leeswold. His 
father was collated to Mold after Wilson's 
birth, and gave his son, who does not seem 
to have gone to school, an excellent classi- 
cal education. With the assistance of Sir 
George Wynne, Wilson was sent to London 
in 1728, and placed with Thomas Wright, a 
eer, of whom little is known. 

‘lon began his artistic career as a portrait- 
eek and attained some position in that 

ranch of the profession. A portrait by him 
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of John Hamilton Mortimer was valued by 
John Britton [q. y.] at 150 guineas in 142, 
There are several portraits by him at the 
Garrick Club, and he painted (about 1743) 
a group of the young Prince of Wales 
(George uty his brother Edward Augustus, 
duke of York, and their tutor Dr. Ayscough. 
This picture is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery (London), as well as another of the 
two princes by themselves, evidently taken 
for or from the larger picture. In 1749 Wil- 
son went to Italy, and there he painted a 
landscape which excited the admiration of 
Francesco Zuccarelli[q.v.], who advised him 
to take to landscape-painting. This was at 
Venice, and either there or at Rome Horace 
Vernet encouraged him todothesame, The 
French painter also exchanged landscapes 
with him and showed Wilson’s in his own 
studio with generous praise to all comers, 
‘Wilson soon gained a considerable veputation 
in Italy as a Jandscape-painter, and Raphael 
Mongs painted his portrait in exchange for 
one of his landscapes. When at Venice he 
made the ucquaintance of William Locke of 
Norbury [q.v.] (the patron of George Barret 
the elder [q.¥.], Wilson's rival), for whom he 
painted some sketchesand landscapes, Wil- 
sun was six years in Italy (principally at 
Rome) painting and giving lessons. He 
seems to haye mixed with the best society. 
In 1764 he sketched Meecenas Villa in com- 
pany with the Earls of Pembroke, Thanet, 
and Essex, and Viscount Bolingbroke. He 
travelled from Rome to Naples with Lord 
Dartmouth, for whom he painted some land- 
scapes, and reached England again in 1756, 
His reputation had preceded him to England, 
and his return excited much interest among 
his brother artists, but it is said that his 
merit was not at once appreciated even by 
them. Paul Sandby [q.¥v.] is noted as an 
exception. He recommended Wilson to the 
Duke of Cumberland, for whom Wilson 
painted his celebrated picture of ‘ Niobe,’ 
which wasexhibited at the Society of Artists 
in 1760, and engraved by Woollett in 1761. 
Wilson painted the subject three times: his 
earliest painting of it belonged to Sir Geor 
Beaumont, and was engraved by 8. Smit 
6 by William Sharp), and is now in 
the National Gallery; another was bought 
by the Marquis of Stafford. His picture of 
a ‘View of Rome from the Villa Madama‘ 
(exhibited 1765) was bought by the Marquis 
of Tavistock, These and other works brought 
him the reputation of the greatest landscape- 
painter of the day, but his fame gained him 
scanty employment. 
Between 1760 and 1768 Wilson exhibited 
over thirty pictures at the Society of British 
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Artists, including some of his best known 
pictures. Besides the works already men- 
tioned there were ‘Temple of Clitumaus’ and 
‘The Lake of Nemi’ (1761); a landscape 
with hermits (17 aa) poy that engraved 
under the title of ‘The White Monk’); ‘A 
large landscape with Phaeton’s petition to 
Apollo,’ exhibited in 1768 and afterwards 
repeated ; “A Summer Storm, with the Story 
of the two Lovers from Thomson (Celadon 
and Amelia)’ (1765),and ‘A Storm at Day- 
break, with the Story of Ceyx and Alcione 
—Ovid'’s Metam,’ (the picture, part of which 
is said to have been painted from a pot of 
porter and a Stilton cheese). Many of his 
ictures of this period were engraved by 
oollett, William Byrne, J. Roberts, and 
others, most of them for Boydell. Although 
the subjects were principally Italian, he ex- 
hibited a few English and Welsh scenes, 
including ‘ View near Chester,’ ‘Carnarvon 
Castle,’ and ‘Snowdon,’ and ‘A View of a 
Ruin in Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales's Garden at Kew.’ 

Wilson was one of the first members of 
the Royal Academy who were nominated by 
George IIL at its institution in 1768, and 
he contributed regularly to its exhibitions 
till 1780, During this period there was 
little change in his art. 1n1770 he sent his 
picture of ‘ Cicero and his two friends Atticus 
and Quintus at his yilla at Arpinum’ (en- 
ee by Woollett for Boydell). In 1771 

esent ‘A View near Winstay, the seat of 
Sir Watkins W. Wynn, Bart.;’ one of Crow 
Castle, near Llangollen; and another of 
Houghton, the seat of the late Marquis of 
Tavistock. In 1774 he painted a large 
picture, six feet by five, of the ‘Cataract 
of Niagara, from a drawing by Lieutenant 
Pisrie of the Royal Artillery’ (engraved by 
William Byrne), and a view of Cader Idris, 
perhaps the picture taken from the summit 
of this mountain which was engraved by 
E, and M. Rooker, In 1776 he exhibited 
‘Passage of the Alps at Mount Cenis’ and 
three others, including a ‘Lake of Nemi,’ 
a favourite subject with him and his few 
customers. In 1776 he sent ‘A View of 
Sion House from Richmond Gardens,’ possibly 
the picture which at this date or before is 
said to have been the cause of the loss of 
court patronage. He asked sixty guineas for 
it, to which Lord Bute objected as too much, 
upon which the artist replied that if the king 
could not pay the sum at once, he would teke 
itin instalments. This story is generally told 
of a date previous to the institution of the 
Royal Academy, but there is no trace of the 
picture before 1776. After this the only pic- 
tare of importance by him which appeared at 


the academy was ‘Apollo and the , 
exhibited in 1779; ba another ee 
picture, ‘ Meleager and Atalanta,’ which Was 
not exhibited, was engraved by Woollet 
and Pouncey and published in this year 
The figures in this picture wore supplied by 
Mortimer. A mezzotint by Earlom from 
the same picture, or a replica of it, appeared 
in 1771. In1780he sent a ‘ View of Table 
Cheshire, the seat of Sir F. Leicester, his 
last contribution to the exhibitions, 

This was probably one of his commissions 
and they were very few; for in spite of his 
reputation, which was always high, he had 
to suffer from almost continuous neglert—a 
neglect increasing with his years. At last 
the pawnbrokers were his principal custo. 
mers, but he found it difficult to sell even 
to them. While he could get scarcely auf. 
ficient employment to live, other inferior 
artists, like George Barret the elder, George 
Smith of Chichester, and Zuccarelli flourished 
exceedingly. Moreover, he had to suftr 
special mortifications, In a contest for fame 
with Smith of Chichester before the Royal 
Society that august body decided against 
Wilson. His picture of Kew Gardens was 
returned to him by the king, and, worst of 
all perhaps, be had to listen to a deputation 
of artists headed by Edward Penny [a an 
who recommended him to adopt the fighter 
style of Zuccarelli. He is said to ten 

ended them by the warmth of his remarks 
on this occasion. 

For aueDy years Wilson lived in the Great 
Piazza of Covent Garden, and from 1771-2 
he wasat 36 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
from which he was able to enjoy the view 
of the country away to Hampstead and High- 

te. During 1777-8 he was at 24 Norton 

treet,and in 1779 in Great Titchfield Street, 
but _as he grew poorer he had to seek more 
modest quarters, until at length he lived in 
a wretched lodging in Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. He was reduced to 
such straits that-when one day a young friend 
introduced a lady who gave him a commis 
sion for two pecs he had not money to 
buy paints gnd brushes to execute them. On 
another occasion he asked Barry [see Bazny, 
Jaws, 1741-1806] if he knew any one mad 
enough to employ a ee 

In 1776, on the death of Francis Hayman 
iq. y.], he applied for and obtained the post 
of librarian to the Royal Academy, for whi 
he was well fitted by his education and taste, 
and its slender stipend was a welcome addi- 
tion to his resources, A few years after this 
ha inherited from his brother a small estate 
at Llanberis, which enabled him to live in 
comfort for the short remnant of his days. 
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ired into Wales in 1781, and died 
ay at Colomondie, the residence of his 
relative, Mrs. Jones, near Llanberis, on 
15 May 1782. He was buried in the church- 
ard at St. Mory-at-Mold. 

Wilson is now acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest of English landscape-painters. 
His art was based upon that of Salvator 
Ross, Gaspar Poussin, and Claude. It was 
inspired by the scenery of Italy, and espe- 
cislly of the Campagna, with its clear bright 
skies and ancient ruins. it was somewhat 
formal and careless of detail, but in grandeur 
of design, in breadth of treatment, in the 
harmony of its rich but quiet colour, and in 
the rendering of space and air, Wilson has 
few rivals. tis pictures of his own country, 
like the noble ‘Snowdon from Nantlle,’ lent 
by Mr. F. Worsley-Taylor to the 1899 exhi- 
bition in the corporation of London art gal- 
lery,are among his finest works ; and, though 
they have a strong resemblance to his pic- 
tures of Itely, they contain much local truth 
ofform and atmosphere. Ile used a very re- 
stricted palette, and painted with one brush. 

Tn person Wilson was stout and robust, 
andabove the middle size. In later years 
hia face was blotchy and his nose red, the 
result possibly of large potations of porter, 
which is ssid to have been his only luxury. 
His fondness for this beverage was so well 
mown that Zoffany introduced him with a 
pot of it at his elbow into his picture of the 
royal academicians (1773), but painted it 
ont when Wilson threatened to thrash him. 
Ile was shy of society, especially when years 
of neglect and poverty had embittered him. 
He lived in and for his art, confident in his 
own genius and scornful of the opinions of 
others. His spirit never broke; his faith 
never faltered; he meade no concession to 
popular opinion, but fought for his own 
ideals to the last. Even among artists he 
seems to have had few friends except Sir Wil- 
Tiam Beechey, Paul Sandby, James Barry, 
and J. H. Mortimer. With Sir Joshua 
Reynolds he was not on cordial terms, but 
there seems to be no sufficient grounds for 
Cunningham’s charges of hostility on the 
part of Reynolds. They seem principally 
based on the story of Wilson’s retort to 
Reynolds when, ignoring Wilson’s presence 
at @ social gathering of academicians at 








the Turk’s Head in Gerrard Strest, Sir | sul 


Joshua proposed the health of Gainsborough 
#8 ‘the best landscape-painter,’ on which 
Wilson added aloud, ‘and the best portrnit- 
painter too.’ On the other hand, Reynolds 
obteined commissions for two pictures 

Wilson when the latter was in sore straits. 
Of his manner and character Cunningham 
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tells us ‘he loved truth and detested flattery; 
he could endure a joke, but not contradic- 
tion, He was deficient in courtesy of speech. 
His conversation abounded with information. 
and humour, and hia manners, which were 
at first repulsive, gradually smoothed down 
as he grew animated. Those who enjoyed 
the pleasure of his friendship agree in pro- 
nouncing him a man of strong sense, intelli- 
gence, and refinement.’ 

Mengs’s portrait of Wilson was engraved 
by W. Bond for John Britton’s ‘The Fine 
Arts of the British School,’ and appears as 
a frontispiece to Wright's ‘Life’ of the 
artist. caricature profile of him with a 
red nose, and a maulstick on his shoulder, 
was drawn by Sir George Beaumont, and 
etched for the title-page of Thomas Hast- 
ings’s ‘ Notes from Etchings from the Works 
of R. Wilson,’ 1825, 

It must have been when Wilson was dend 
or dying that Dr. Wolcot (Pater Pindar 
wrote his celebrated lines about ‘ Red-nose 
Wilson,’ which were published in his first 
volume of ‘Lyric Odea to the Royal Acade- 
micians’ (1782), and conclude as follows: 

But, honest Wilson, never mind ; 
Immortal praises thou shale find, 

And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 

Thou statt’st at my prophetic rhymes: 
Don’t be impatient for those times; 

Wait till thou hast been dead a bundved year, 
This prophecy has been more than justified. 
In 1806 a ‘ Miobe’ (belonging to the Duke of 
Gloucester) was sold to Sir F, Daring for 
8302, In 1814 the Exhibition of Deceased 
Masters at the British Institution contained 
over eighty of Wilson's paintings, In 1827, 
at Lord de Tabley's sale, ‘On the Arno’ 
fetched 198/. 10s, Thesa prices have been 
exceeded since, especially during the last 
five-and-twenty years, during which many 
of his finest pictures have been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and other exhibitions all over the country. 
At the Duke of Hamilton's sale in 1882 a 
‘View of Rome—Sunset’ fetched 1,0502. 
Besides the ‘Niobe’ there are several small 
works by Wilson in the National Gallery, 
and two fine pictures in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. At the British Museum are 
a large number of Wilson’s sketches in Italy. 
They are very slight—-mera intimations of 

ar for pictures. There is also the fine 
eatly drawing of a large head referred to in 
Edwards's ‘ Anecdotes,’ 

Wilson had several pupils, the most im- 

rtant of whom were Joseph Farington 
fav] and Wilham Hodges (q.v.] 

[Some Account of the Life of Richard Wilson, 
by T. Wright of Norwood, 1824; Hastings's 
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Notes from Etchings from Works of R. Wilson; 
Cunningham’s Lives, ed Heaton; Elwards's 
Anecdotes ; Smith's Nollekens and his Times ; 
Redarares’ Century; Redgrave’s Dict.; Leslie 
and Taylor's Lifo of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Hea- 
ton’s Concise History of Painting, ed. Monk- 
house; Catalogues of the Society of Artists, 
Royal Academy, and British ersten] 


‘WILSON, ROBERT, the elder (d. 1600), 
actor and playwright, was one of the players 
who iinet the Earl of Leicester's company 
on its establishment in 1574. He at once 


gained a repntation as a comic actor almost | 
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charged Gosson with plagiariem in a | 

play on the subject of * Catilines Con. 
spiracy,’ and declared that he Preferred 
to Gosson’s effort ‘Wilson’s shorte and 
sweete [drama on the identical topic. 


peece surely worthy prayse, the tis 
of a good scholler’ (Hunterian Club Tae 
1879, p. 48). No play by Wilson dealing 


with Catiline is extant, but on 21 Ang. 15% 
; the theatrical manager Philip Henslowe 
advanced to ‘Robert Wilson ' ten shillings 
on security of his play of ‘ Oatiline’ which 
he was writing in conjunction with Henry 
Chettle (Hunstowz, Diary, p, 182). This 


equal to that of Richard Tarlton [{q, v.] | piece, like its forerunners, is lost, but it was 


Gabriel Harvey wrote in 1579 to the poet 
Spenser, complaining that his friends were 
(figuratively speaking) thrusting him ‘on the 
staratomaketrvall of his extemporall faculty 
ad to play Wylson’s or Tarleton’s parte’ 
(Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart, i, 125). In 
1588 Wilson was chosen to be one of twelve 
actors who were formed into the Qneen Eliza~ 
beth'scompany. With the queen’s company 
he waa connected till 1588. Stow remarked 
that among the twelve players of the queen’s 
original company the most efficient were 
the ‘two rara men’ Wilson and Tarlton. 
Stow credited Wilson (to whom he erro- 
neously gave the christian name of Thomas) 
with ‘quick, delicate, refined, extempo 
wit’ (Stow, Chronicle, ed. Howes, London, 
1631, p. 698, sub anno 1583). After 1588 
‘Wilson seems to have transferred his ser- 
vices to Lord Strange’s company of actors, 
which subsequently passed to the patronage 
of the lord chamberlain, and was joined by 
Shakespeare. Wilson maintained his repu- 
tation for extemporising until the end of the 
century. In 1598 Francis Meres, after re- 
calling the triumphs of Tarlton, who died 
in 1588, noted that his place had since been 
filled by ‘our witty Wilson, who for learning 
and extemporal wit in this faculty is with- 
out compare or compeer; as to his great 
and eternal commendations, he manifested 
im his challenge at the Swan, on the Bank 
Side” No other reference is known to 
Wilson's ‘ challenge’ at the Swan Theatre. 
Meres also mentions ‘ Wilson’ among ‘the 
hest poets for comedy,’ but there he pro- 
bably refers to a younger Robert Wilson (see 
below). Thomas Heywood, in hia‘ Apologie 
for Actors,’ 1612, numbers the elder ‘ Wil- 
gon’ among English pla ers of distinction who 
flourished conspicuously ‘before his time.’ 
‘Wilson also made a reputation as a 
writer of plays. In 1580 Thomas Lod 
replied in a ‘Defence of Poetry, Musick, 
end Stage Plays’ to Stephen Gosson’s 
‘Schoole of Abuse’ Lodge incidentally 


possibly a version of Wilson's earlier 
revised by the younger Robert, 
larly worked for Henslowe. 
The four extant playa which may be 
assigned to the comic actor with some 
confidence are loosely constructed morilities 
in which personified vices ond virtnes 
play the leading parts. The characters 
are very numerous, There is hardly any 
plot. The metre employed is various, 
and includes ballad doggerel, short rhyming 
lines, rhyming heroics and blank ‘verse, 
besides occasional passages in prose, The 
earliest of the extant pieces for which 
Wilson may be held responsible benrs the 
title, ‘A right excellent and famous 
Comedy called the Three Ladies of London. 
Wherein is Notablie declared and set foorth, 
how by the meanes of Lucar, Loue and 
Conscience is so corrupted, that the one is 
married to Dissimulation, the other fraught 
with all abhomination. A Perfect Pattee 
for all Estates to looke into, and a worke 
right worthie to be marked. Written by 
R. W., as it hath been publiquely played. 
At London [by Roger Warde],’ 1584, black 
letter, 4to, “A second edition, with some 
variations, followed in 1692. Of the 1584 
edition copies are in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Pepysian (Magdalena 
College, Cumbridge) libraries. “Be the 
second edition a perfect copy is at Brid 
water House, and an imperfect copy at the 
British Museum, At the end of both im- 
cerca appear the words, ‘ Finis Paul 
ucke,’ Bucke was probably the copyist 
employed by the acting company which 
roduced the piece ; he seems to have heen 
imself an actor. ‘The Three Ladies’ of 
the play are Lucre, Love, and Conscience. 
Love and Conscience are perverted by the 
machinations of Lucre and Dissimulation. 
A few concrete personages appear with the 
allegorical abstractions. One episode dealé 
with the effort of a Jewish creditor, Geron- 
tua, to recover a debt from an Italian mer- 


Play, 
who regu- 
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,Mercatore. Manyexpressions in thesa 
ue adumbrate the language of Shylock 
and Antonio in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
and there cap be no doubt that Shakespeare 
avas familiar with Wilson's portrayal of the 
Jew Gerontus (SrpNEY Lee, Life of Shake- 
speare), The clown of the piece is called 
Simplicity, and that téle may have been 
andertaken by the author. 

Tn 1590 there was published in continua- 
sion of ‘The Three Ladies’ a piece entitled 
‘The Pleasant and Stately Morall of the 
three Lordes and three Ladies of London. 
With the great Joy and Pompe, Solemnized 
at their Mariages, commically interlaced 
qith much honest Mirth, for pleasure and 
recreation, among many Morall observa- 
tinng, and other important matters of due 
Rey By R. W., London ’ (printed by R. 
Thones), 1590 (black letter, 4to, with an 
engraving on the title) Tha volume was 
licensed for the press on 81 July 1690. A 
copy is in the Malone Collection in the 
Daleian Library. The prologue is spoken 
by the City of London; the same three 
ludies as in the preceding pieces are wooed 
by three series of gallunts, entitled re- 
spectively Lords of London (Policy, Pomp, 
and Pleasure), Lords of Spain (Pride, 
Ambition. and Tyranny), and Lords o 
Lincoln (Desire, Delight, and Devotion). 
Nimpheity again figures as the clown, A 
tribute is incidentally paid by the author 
to the merits of the actor Tarlton, 

The ‘Three Ladies ’ and the ‘ Three Lords 
and Three Ladies’ were reprinted by Mr. 
J.P, Collier in a volume entitled ‘ Five Old 
Plays’ ised by the Roxburghe Club in 
1851. They reappeared in Dodsley’s ‘Col- 
lection of Old English Plays’ (ed. WV. Carew 
Hazlitt, 1874, vi. 244-602), 

Wilson also wrote an interlude or mo- 
tality which was licensed for the press to 
Cuthbert Burby on 7 June 1594, and was 
published in that year (being printed by 
John Pantey under the title of ‘The 
Coblers Prophesie, Written by Robert 
Wilson, gent.’ Most of the characters are 
allegorical, and include personifications of 
Contempt, Newfangledness, Folly, and the 
like, but ney of the gods and goddesses of 
clarsical myt ology also figure in the dra- 
matis persone. Copies of this rare quarto 
are in the libraries of the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, Bridgwater House, and the 
Pepysian Collection at Magdalene Oollege, 
Cambridge. John Payne Collier described 
& copy, in which a few lines had been sup- 
plied in manuscript by George Chapman 
(Notes and Queries, 8rd ser, ii, 422), A 
similar production, licensed for the press 
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to Thomas Oreede on 18 May 1594, and 
published anonymously next year under the 
title of ‘The Pedlers Prophesy,’ may on 
internal evidence be attributed to Wilson, 
Copies are in the British Museum and Bod. 
leian libraries. 

My. Fleay, for reasons that are not con- 
vineing, assigns to Wilson the play of ‘ Fair 
Em, the Miller's Daughter of A rauchesters 
with the Jove of William the Conqueror,’ 
of which the first known impression ap- 
pee in 1681. The piece was in existence 

efore 1591, when it wes denounced by 
Robert Greene, in his ‘Farewell to Folly,’ 
for reflecting on himself (ef. Srpson, School 
of Shakepere, vol. ii.) 

There is litile doubt that Wilson the 
actor and playwright was identical with 
‘Robert Wilson, yoman (a player), who was 
buried at St. Giles's, Cripplegate, on 20 Nov. 
1600. 

Another Rosrrr Witson (1579-1610), 
one of the hack-writers rerularly employed 
by the theatrical marae Henslowe from 
1598 to 1600, was probably the comedian’s 
son, and was baptised at St. Botolph’s 
Church, Bishopsgate, on 22 Sept. 1679 
The ‘ Wilson’ mentioned by Meres among 
the ‘best’ writers of comedy of the day 
fi in Meres's list in close conjunction 
with Chettle, Hathaway, Munday, and 
others of Henslowe's heck-writers, The 
reference was doubtless suggested by the 
dramatic work done by the younger Wilson 
in Henslowe's service, Only one of the pieces 
in which Robert Wilson, Henslowe’s drudge, 
had 2 hand survives, and that— The First 
Part of Sir John Oldcastle’—has no resem- 
blance in style to the moral interludes 
that are assignable to the comicactor. The 
first and second parts of ‘Sir John Old- 
castle’ were completed for Henslowe on 
16 Oct. 1699 by Wilson in collaboretion 
with Drayton, Hathaway, and Munday. It 
was ee by the puritan fee raised 
against Shakespeare's plays of ‘ Henry IV,’ 
in which the character Falstaff originally 
bore the appellation of Sir John Oldcastle. 
The first part—an historical drama—is alone 
extant. i was published in two editions 
by Thomas] Plavier] ia 1600, sud was im- 
pudently described on the title-page of one 
edition as the work of Shakespeare, ‘Cati- 
line’s Conspiracy,’ which Wilson and Chéttle 

ared for Henslowe in August 1599, may 

fe tase on the earlier effort by the elder 
Robert Wilson, of which Lodge makes 
mention. In many other productions the 
ounger man’s collaborators were Ohettle, 
Dekker, and Drayton; but his contributions 
seem to have been the smallest of the four. 

aq? 
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Lost 
these three colleagues were paid by Hens- 
lowe were called “The first part of Godwin 
and his three sons’ (25 and 30 March 1598) ; 
‘ Piers of Exton’ (28 March 1698); ' Black 
Batman of the North’ (22 May 1598); and 
the second part of ‘Godwin’ (May-June 
1598). Wilson’s collaborators in ‘ lichard 
Cour de Lion’s Funeral’ were Chettle, 
Drayton, and Munday (June 1598); in the 
second part of ‘Black Batman,’ Chettle 
(June-July 1598) ; in the ‘Madman’s Morris,’ 
in ‘Hannibal and Hermes, or one Worse 
Feared than Hurt,’ and in ‘ Piers of Win- 
chester, Dekker and Drayton (June-July 
1598); in ‘Chance Medley,’ Dehker and 
Munday (19-24 Aug. 1598); and in ‘Owen 
Tudor,’ Drayton, Hathaway, and Munday 
(10 Jan. 1599-1600). On8 Nov. 1599 Hens- 
lowe paid Wilson for a piece called ‘ Henry 
Richmond, which he seems to have produced 
single-handed (ef. WaRNER, Dulwich Cata- 
logue, p. 16). ‘Wilson was usually in pecu- 
ni istress. He owed Henslowe money 
in June 1598, and borrowed ten shillings of 
him on 1 Noy, 1599; a receipt for this loan 
in his autograph is extant at Dulwich (Hexs- 
Lows, Diary, ed. J. P. Collier, passim). He 
appears to have married Mary Eaton at St. 

otolph’s Church, Bishopsgate, on 24 June 
1606, and to have died on 22 Oct. 1610, 
being buried in the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less. 

(Collier's Introduction to Five Old Plays 
(Roxburghe Club), 1851, reprinted in Dodsley’s 
Qld Plays, ed. Hazlitt, pp. 3 seq. ; Collier's Me- 
moirs of the Principal Actors, p. xviii; Collier's 
Tlistory of Dramatic Poetry; Ward's English 
Dramatic Literature, 1898; Fleay’s Chronicle 
of the English Drama; Lee’s Life of Shake. 
speare, | 8. L, 

WILSON, ROBERT (1803-1882), engi- 
neer, was born in 1803 at Dunbar, Had- 
dingtonshire, where his father, a fisherman, 
‘was drowned in 1810, When quite a child 
he became an expert sculler, and he con- 
ceived the idea of making o propeller to be 
fixed to the stern of vessels. After & meagre 
education, he removed from Dunbar on 
being apprenticed toa joiner. The problem 
of his propeller continued to occupy his 
attention, and in 1827 his model was brought 
by James Hunter under the notice of the 
Bal of Lauderdale, who, after satisfying 
himself as to the feasibility of the invention, 

romised to introduce it to the admiralty, 
n the following year a committes of the 
Highland Society proved the success of the 
plan, and granted Wilson 10/. on condition 
of receiving the model. In 1832 he was 
awarded a silyer medal by the Scottish 
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of Arts, and the invention 
brought by them before the sdminlie 
It was discussed by the officials with scant 
courtesy, though they afterwards, in 1849 
adopted the similar invention of Sir Francis 
Pettit Smith [q. v.) Wilson, after spend. 
ing a few years in Edinburgh as an 
engineer, removed to Manchester, and in 
1888 was panier of James Nasmyth's 
Bridgwater foundry at Patricroft, near that 
city. He had an important share in per- 
fecting the steam-hammer invented by Jameg 
Nasmyth [q. v.] Wilson’s share in the too} 
was itsselt-acting motion, which waspatente) 
by Nasmyth in July 1848, The first ham. 
mer Was in use at the Low Moor ironworks 
near Bradford, Yorkshire, from August 1843 
to 1858, when Wilson, who was then en- 
gineer of that establishment, added to it tha 
‘circular balanced valve.’ In 1856, on the 
retirement of Nasmyth, he left Low Moor 
and became managing partner of the firm of 
Nasmyth, Wilson, & Co. He afterwards 
constructed the great double-acting hammer 
at the Woolwich Royal Arsenal, this im- 
Fovel action being patented in 1861, In 

880 the war department made him a grant 
of 6002. for the use of his double-action 
screw-propeller as applied to the fish tor- 
pedo. The history of his first. great inven. 
tion is contained in a pamphlet which bu 
published in 1860, and republished in 1860, 
entitled ‘The Screw Propeller: who in- 
venteditP’ Between 1842 and 1880 he took 
out twenty-four patents for valves, pistons, 
propellers, and hydraulic ond other ms- 
chinery. His first ent for an hydraulic 
packing-press was taken out in conjunction 
with Nasmyth in 1858, and ha subsequently 
made many improvements in this successful 
machine. 

He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1873, and wasa 
member of the ae Scottish Society of 
Arts. He died at Matlock, Derbyshire, on 
28 July 1882, and was buried at St. Cathe- 
Tine’s, Barton-on-Irwell, not far from his 
residence, Ellesmere House, Patricroft. He 
‘was twice married, and left four sons and 
four daughters. 

He is to be distinguished from another 
Robert Wilson, inspector for the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association, and author of 5 
‘Treatise on Steam Boilers, 1878, and 
‘Boiler and Factory Chimneys,’ 1877. 


(Manchester Guardian, 1 Aug. 1882; Engineer, 
4 Aug. 1882 ; Axon’s Lancashire Gleanings, 1883, 
p.297 ; Rowlandson’s History of the Steam Ham- 
mer, Eccles, 1864; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
1892, ix. 706; Specifications of Patents; Masn- 
chester City News, 14 Jan. 1898.] 0, W.5. 
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WILSON, ROBERT ARTHUR (1820?- 
675), Irish humourist and poet, was born at 
Falcarach, co. Donegal, where his father, 
‘Arthur Wilson, was a coastguardsman, about 
7620, His mother, whose maiden name was 
Catherine Hunter, a native of Islandmagee, 
co. Antrim, contrived to give him a fairly 
goad education at home before sending him 
to Raymunterdoney school. He became a 
teacher at Ballycastle, Antrim, after leaving 
school, but only for ashort period. About 
1340 he emigrated to America, where he re- 
mained some years, working as a journalist. 
On his return to Ireland he joined the staff 
of e paper in Enniskillen, whence he pro- 
wale to Dublin to take up the position of 
sub-editor of the ‘Nation,’ under Charles 
Gavan Duffy. His knowledge of the tenant- 
right question was found particularly useful 
inhisnewemployment. But his restlessness 
prevented him from remaining long in Dub- 
jin, and he went back to Enniskillen, editing 
there successively ‘The Impartial Reporter’ 
and ‘The Fermanagh Mail.’ In 1865 he 
‘went to Belfast, where he became the lend- 
ing writer on the ‘Morning News.’ In a 
short time he was recognised as the most 
popular of Ulster writers. His ‘ Letters to 
my Cousin in Ameriky,’ which appered in 
the paper under the signature of ‘ Barney 
Meglone, made the fortune of the paper, and 
swere read with delight, not only in Ulster, 
but overthe rest of Ireland. The circulation 
of the ‘Morning News’ was enormously in- 
creased, and for some years Wilson's clever 

rose satires on local celebritiesand humorous 

ties proved the most pomnlee literature in 
the north, To the ‘Ulster Weekly News’ 
and other journals, under the signatures of 
Young Ireland, ‘ Erin Oge,’ and ‘Jonathan 
Allman, he contributed racy poems in 
northern dialect, many of which are still 
familiar to Ulster men. His eccentricities 
and irregularities, however, prevented him 
from doing any enduring work, and his ten- 
dency to drink became more and more ine 
nounced as he grew older, and finally led to 
hisdeath. While on a visit to Dublin during 
the O'Connell centenary celebrations in 1875, 
he drank more than usual, and on 10 Aug. 
was found dead in his room. His body was 
removed to Belfast, and buried, in the 
presence of a vast number of people, in 
the Borough cemetery, where 2 monument 
has been erected to his memory by public 
subscription. Some of his poems are admi- 
rable—all are racy of Ulster. A small se- 
lection from them was published in Dublin 
and Belfast, 1894, under the title of ‘ Reliques 
of Barney Magione.’ The volume, which 
wag edited by I. J. Bigger and J. 8. Crone, 


contains a portrait and a biographical intro- 
duction by the present writer. The ouly work 
issued by Wilson himself was a humorous 
‘Almeynack for all Ireland, an’ whoever else 
wants it,’ London, 1871, 

[O'Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland; Belfast 
Morning News, 11-16 Aug. 1875; information 
from Mr. John Wilkinson, Falearagh, eo, Done- 
gal.] D. J. O'D. 

WILSON, Str ROBERT THOMAS 
(1777-1849), general and governor of Gi- 
braltar, fourth child and third son of the por- 
trait painter Benjamin Wilson fa. v.], was 
born m Great Russell Street, Bloomabury, 
London, on 17 Aug.1777. Tie was educated 
at Westminster school, and also under Dr. 
Joseph Warton at Winchester. After the 
death of his father and mother, his elder 
sister, Frances, married early in 1798 Oolonel 
Bosville of the Coldstream guards, who was 
killed on 15 Aug. 1798 at the battle of Lin- 
celles; with her assistance Wilson joined 
the Duke of York in the following year at 
Oourtray, furnished with a letter of recom- 
mendation from the king. He was at once 
enrolled asacornet of the 1ith light dragoons. 

He took part in the storm and capture of 
Prémont on 17 April 1794 and the action 
of the 18th. On the 24th he was one of eight 
officers with the two squadrons of the loth 
light dragoons who, with two squadrons of 
Leopold's hussars, mustering altogether 
under three hundred sabres, attacked and 
routed a very superior French force at Vil- 
liers-en-Couché. This action prevented the 
capture of the emperor Francis II, whom the 
French were endeavouring to intercept on 
his journey from Valenciennes to Catillon, 
esa hed already cut off by their patrols, The 
results of this magnificent charga, undertaken 
with thefullknowledge ofthe danger incurred 
and of the et to be attained, were twelve 
hundred of tha enemy killed and wounded, 
three pieces of cannon captured, and the with- 
drawal of all French posts from the Selle, 
with the consequent safety of the emperor. 
‘Wilson’s horse was wounded under him. 
Four years later the emperor caused nine 
commemorative gold medals to be struck— 
the only impressions—one to be deposited in 
the imperial cabinet, and the others to be 
bestowed upon the eight British officers of 
the 15th light dragoons. George III gave 

rmission for them to be worn ‘as an 

onorary badge of their bravery in the field’ 
(London Gazette, 9 June 1788). In 1800 the 
emperor conferred upon the same officers tha 
cross of the order of Maria Theresa, which 
George IIT on 2 June 1801 permitted them 
to accept, with the rank of baron of the hol, 
Roman empire and of knighthood attache 
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Two days after the affair of Villiers-en- 
Couché, Wilson was engaged with his regi- 
ment in the action at Cateau (26 April). He 
also took part in the battle of Tournay, or 
the Marque, on 10 May; in the capture of 
Lannoy, Roubaix,and Mouveauxs on thel7th; 
in the disastrous retreat on the 18th to 
Templeuve, when he commanded the rear- 
guard, and when the light cavalry, accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, ‘performed wouders 
of valour’ (Brown, Journal); at the battle 
of Pont & Chin on 22 May; and at the action ' 
of Duffel on 16 July. fle greatly distin- | 

ished himself in September at Boxtel-on- 
the-Dommel, when, with Captain Calcraft | 
and the patrol, he penetrated to the French 
headquarters, captured an aide-de-camp of | 
General Vandamme and two gendarmes, 
mounted them on the general’s horses, and, 
notwithstanding that a regiment of red 
huasara and a regiment of dragoons pursued , 
for six miles by separate roads to cut him 
off, made good his retreat with the captives; 
and on the same evening falling in with a 

aity of French infantry cut it to pieces, 

he British army having retreated into Ger- 
many, Wilson returned to ages. at the 
end of 17 965, and pe the depdt at Croydon 
in February 1796. 
He was promoted to be lieutenant, by 
purchase, on 81 Qo 1704, and on 2 Sept 

796 he purchased his troop. He married 
in 1797, and in May 1798 accompanied 
Major-general St, John to Ireland, and 
served as brigade-major on his staff, and 
afterwa:ds as aide-de-camp during the re- 
bellion of 1798, Ho rejoined his regiment 
in 1799, a1 d accompanied it to the Helder ; 
in this can pga the 16th light dragoons 
were greatly distinguished at Egmont-op-Zee 
on 2 Oct, ‘Wilson also took part in the 
actions of 6 and 10 Oct., and returned with 
the regiment to England in November. 

On 28 June 1800 he purchased a majority 
in Hompesch’s mounted riflemen, then sery- 
ing under Sir Ralph Abercromby in the 
Mediterranean, and in the autumn travelled 
across the continent to Vienna on @ mission 
to Lord Minto, by whom he was sent to the 
Austrian army in Italy. Having communi- 
cated with General Bellegarde and Lord 
William Bentinck, be proceeded to join 
Abercromby. He landed at Aboukir ay 
on 7 March 1801, and took part in the action 
of the 183th and in the battle of Alexandria 
on the 21st, when Abercromby fell and was 
succeeded hy Major-genaral (afterwards Lord) 
Hutchinson ; the latter employed Wilson on 
several missions, In July he entered Cairo 
with Hutchinson, was at the siege of Alex-~ 
andria in August, and its capitulation on the 
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26th. Wilson left Egypt on 11 Se ‘ 
returned to England fy Malta and fale 
arriving at the end of December. Hoe was 
made a knight of the order of the Crescent 
of Turkey for his services in Egypt, 

In 1802 Wilson published Ohh History 
of the British Expedition to Egypt’ (Lp, dto 
which went through several editions, yw. 
translated into French in 1803 from an Oc- 
tayo edition m two volumes published thy 
year, and also appeared in an abridged form, 
The tourth edition in 1603 contained «4 
Sketch of the Present State of the Country 
and its Means of Defence, with a portrait of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. Lord Nelson wrot, 
a characteristic letter to Wilson, on receipt 
of a presentation copy, which 1s printed in 
Randolph's ‘ Lite of Nelson.’ The work de- 
rived especial popularity from the charges 
of cruelty which it brought against Buona. 
parte, both towards his prisoneis at Jai, 
and his own soldiers at Cairo, Of thees 
charges the emperor complained to th- 
British government, but, receiving no satin 
faction, caused a counter report to be issued 
by Colonel Sebastiani. Wilson was ap- 
pointed snapecr ne field-officer in Somerset 
and Devonshire under General Simcoe. 

In 1804 Wilson published an ‘Inquiry 
into the Present State of the Military Force 


. {of the British Empire with a View to its 


Reorganization,’ vo, in which he made his 
first public protest against corporal punish- 
ment in the army, and was complimented 
by Sir Francis Burdett in a letter dated 
18 Aug. 180 for the service thus rendered 
to humanity. 

‘Wilson purchased « lieutenant-coloneley 
in the 19th light dragoons in thia month, 
and on 7 March 1806 exchanged into the 
20th light dragoons. He sailed with 250 
of them in the expedition under Sir David 
Baird and Sir Home Popham on 27 Ang. 
from Cork harbour for tha Cape of Good 
Hope, and after a voyage to Brazil, where 
he purchased horses for the cavalry, and 2 
narrow escape from shipwreck, disembarked 
with General Beresford on 7 Jan. 1800 in 
Saldanha Bay, Cape of Good Hope, as anad- 
vanced guard, After the battle of Blaauw- 
berg, which took place just before his ar- 
rival, Wilson was employed in command of 
the cavalry on outpost duty until the terms of 
the capitulation were settled, and in receiy- 
ing arms, colours, guns, and horses at Simon's 
Bay until General Janssen and the Dutch 
troops were deported in February. In Juns 
he obtained leave of absence and returned 
to England in the Adamant, but was nearly 
lost at sea in passing from one ship to ane 
other of the fleet, 
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Nov, 1806 Wilson having been at- 
aad to the staff of Lord Hutchinson, then 
cing on & special mission to the Prussian 
our! embarked with him at Yarmouth in 
the frigate Astrea, and was nearly wrecked 
in the Cattegat on the Anhalt shore, the 
aos having to be thrown overboard, He 
gNompanied Lord Tutchinson and the king 
uf Prussia to Memel in January 1807, and in 
February joined General Beningsen at the 
Russian headquarters of the army at Jarnovo. 
He was present at the battle of Eylau on the 
7th and 8th, and accompanied the headquar- 
ters to Heilsberg in March, and in April to 
Bartenstein, whera on the 26th the emperor 
of Russia bestowed upon him the cross of 
St, George for his services at Eylau. Wil- 
son took part in the ore of June, was 
resent at the action of the Passarge on the 
oth, at the battle of Heilsberg on the 10th, 
and the battle of Friedland on the 14th, after 
which he retreated with the army to Tilsit, 
On the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit 
he went to St. Petersburg, and thence to 
England with despatches, arriving on 19 Sept. 
On 2 Oct. he left England with a confiden- 
tial communication from Canning to the 
emperor of Russia, arriving at St. Peters- 
burg on the 20th. He left again on 8 Nov, 
with desputches from Lord Granville to 
Canning, containing intelligence which Wil- 
sun had himself been the first to procure, 
that the emperor of Russia was about to 
myade Swedish-Finland and declare war 
against England, Ni ee the fact 
that a Russian courier hed preceded him by 
thirty-six hours (Wilson's passport haying 
been expressly withheld to give the courier 
the advantage), Wilson pushed from Abo 
across the Gulf of Bothnia, in very bad 
weather, reached Stockholm before the 
courier, arranged that the courier should be 
delayed, sailed for England, landed in the 
Tees on the evening of the 29th, posted to 
London, and saw Uanning in bed at four 
o'clock in the morning of 2 Dec, He was 
directed to keep quiet until Canning’s orders 
to the naval authorities at Portsmouth had 
been executed; and on his return to break- 
fast with Canning the following morning he 
was complimented upon his activity, which 
had resulted in the seizure of the Russian 
frigate Sperknoi, with money to pay the 
Russian fleet, while a fest vessel had bean 
despatched to Sir Sidney Smith to intercept 
the Russian fleet. 

Jn 1808 Wilson was given the command 
of the loyal Lusitanian legion, a body raised 
out of Portuguese refugees in England under 
British officers, and in August went to Por- 
tugal as a brigadier-general in the Portu- 
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guese army. He was engaged in various 
encounters with the enemy in Castille and 
Estramadura during the retieat of the British 
to Coruiia in 1808-9; and ater the battle of 
Corufia on 16 Jan. 1809, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Spaniards beyond the Agueda, 
by a series of spirited and judicious move- 
ments, he mt open the communications 
with Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and held 
the enemy in check, He had a good deal 
of desultory fighting, took part in the pur- 
suit of Soult, and with the Lasttinies legion 
and three thousand Spaniards advanced to 
within nine miles of Madrid. After the 
battle of Talavera on 27 und 28 July Wilson 
found himself at Escalona, cut off by the 
enemy from Arzobispo; crossing the Tietar, 
he scrambled over aa mountains, and with 
difficulty gained the pass of Bafios on 8 Aug., 
as Ney’s corps was approaching on its march 
from Placentia to the north. Wilson en- 
deayoured to atay its advance, and defended 
the pass with spirit for some hours, but was 
eventually dislodged, and retreated to Cas- 
tello Branco. 
When the British army went into winter 
quae Wilson returned home, and, as the 
usitanian legion was absorbed in the new 
organisation of the Portuguese anny, offered 
himself to Lord Wellesley for special ser 
vice on 6 May 1810, For his services in the 
Peninsula he was promoted on 25 July to 
be colonel in the army, and appointed aide- 
de-camp to the king, and in 1811 received 
the Portuguese medal, and was made a 
knight-commander of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword, In this year 
‘Wilson published, in quarto form, ‘ Brief Re- 
marks on the Character and Oomposition of 
the Russian Army; and a Sketch of tha 
Campaign in Poland in 1806 and 1807.’ In 
the autumn of 1811 his offer of service was 
accepted, and on 26 March 1812 he was given 
the local rank of brigadier-general in the 
British army, and accompanied Sir Robert 
Liston(q. v.], thenewly appointed ambassador 
to the Porte, to Constantinople, with instruc- 
tions to assist in the conduct of negotiations 
for peace between Turkey and Russia (see 
Wilson's diary of the journey in Addit. MS. 
80160). He arrived at Constantinople on 
1 July, and on 27 July went on 8 mission 
from Liston to the grand vizier at Shumla, 
to the Russian admiral Tchichagoff, com- 
manding the Danube army corps at Bu- 
charest, and finally to the emperor of Russia, 
at St. Petersburg. He reached the head- 
marters of the Russian army under Barclay 
de Tolly in time to take part in the battle of 
Smolensk on 16 Aug., arrived in St. Peters- 
barg on the 27th, and had an audionce with 
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theemperor on 4 Sept. Having satisfactorily 
completed allthe affairs entrusted to him, and 
received the thanks of Liston and of Lord 
Catheart, British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, he proceeded on the 15th, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp, Baron Brinken, and by 
Lord Tyrconnel, to join the Russian army at 
Krasnot Pakra, near Moscow, as British com~ 
missioner, with instructions to keep both 
Lord Cathcart and Liston informed of the 
progress of events. 

Wilson took part in the successful attack 
on Murat at Winkowo on 18 Oct., in the 
battles of Malo-Jaroslawitz on the 24th, of 
Wiasma on 3 Noy., of Krasnoi on 17 Nov., 
and in all the affairs to the cessation of the 
pursuit of the French, He exchanged into 
the 22nd light dragoons on 10 Dec, 1812. 
Esrly in 1618 he marched across Poland to 
Kalish, and thence to Berlin, where he ar- 
rived on 31 March. On 8 April he proceeded 
by Dessau and Leipzig to Dresden. On 
2 May he took a prominent part in the battle 
of Lutzen, where, aided by Colonel C'am 
bell, herallied the Prussians, carried the vil- 
lage of Gros Gorschen, which he held until 
night, and subsequently drove the enemy 
back on Liitzen. He further distinguished 
himself at the battle of Bautzen on 20 and 
21 May, and at the action of Reichenbach 
on the 22nd, During a review of the troops 
near Jauer on the 27th the emperor of 
Russia decorated Wilson in front of the im- 
perial guard with the cross of the third class 
ot kmight commander of the order of St. 
George, taking it from his own neck and 
making a most complimentary speech, in 
which he stated his desire to mark his esteem 
for Wilson's courage, zeal, talent, and fidelity 
throughout the war. 

Wilson was promoted to be major-general 
on4 June 1818. During the armistice he 
travelled about the country inspecting the 
fortresses, When Austria joined the alliance 
against Buonaparte and hostilities were xe- 
sumed, Wilson was conspicuous in the 
attack upon Dresden on 26 Aug., when he 
took part in storming the grand redoubt, and 
was the first. to mount the parapet, followed 
by Captain Charles, On this occasion he 
lost: his cross of the order of Marin Theresa 
inthe mélée, andthe emperor of Austria pre- 
sented him with another, which was sent to 
him with a complimentary letter from Count 
Metternich (dated Téplitz, 24Sept.1818). In 
*he battle of 27 Aug, Wilson was with the 

-- -rof Russia and General Moreau when 

erwasmortally wounded. He wasalso 
at the battles of Kulm and Kraupen 
29th and 30th, and charged repeatedly 
9 Austrian cavalry on the 30th. 
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On 7 Sept, Wilson joined the Austr, 
army at Lalvani as British commie 
having been transferred irom the Russian 
army, On the 27th he received from ‘the 
king of Prussia the grand cross of the ord 
of the Red Eagle, of which order he had te 
ceived the fourth class in the last war, He 
was with the staff of Marshal Princa 
Schwartzenberg, commanding the allied 
armies, at the battles of Leipzig on 16 and 
18 Oct., and at the capture of the city onthe 
19th. Schwartzenberg wrote to Lord Aber. 
deen, the British ambassador, attributin, 
the success at Leipzig on the 16th chiefly to 
‘Wilson’s intelligence and able dispositions, 

Shortly after the battles of Leipzig Lorg 
Castlereagh appointed Lord Burghersh to he 
British commissioner with Schwartzenberg 
and transferred Wilson to the Austrian 
army in Italy, Both the emperors and also 
the iting of Prussia desired to retain Wilson 
with them. Metternich wrote to Aberdeen 
that he was commanded by the emperor to 

ress his sense of Wilson’s grent services, 
and his wish that he should remain with the 
army, and Schwartzenberg told him that 
conspicuous as were Wilson's services in the 
field, they fell short of those he had rendered 
out of the field. Aberdeen wrote to Castle. 
‘h (Despatch, 11 Nov. 1818): ‘From his 
intimate knowledge of the Russian and 
Prussian armies, and the great respect in- 
variably shown him by the emperor of Russia 
and the king of Prussia, he is able to do a 
thousand things which no one else could do. 
He was the means of making up a difference 
between the king and Schwartzenberg which 
was of the utmost importance.’ Castlereagh 
was, however, firm; ha deemed the appli- 
cations of the foreign sovereigns an unwar- 
rantable interference, and observed that if 
‘Wilson had theconfidence of allother govern- 
ments he lacked that of his own. Party 
Politics alone account for the fact thot. 
although loaded with distinctions by allied 
foreign sovereigns, he received none from 
is own. In November the emperor of 
Russia bestowed upon him the Moscow 
medal for the campaign of 1813, 

On 22 Dec, 1818 Wilson went to Basle 
by Aberdeen’s direction to join the allied 
commission, but on the 25th his instructions 
arrived from Castlereagh to join the Aus 
trian army in Italy, and to report direct to 
him, keeping the British ambassador to 
Austria informed. Before leaving, the em- 
peror of Russia presented him with the first 
class or grand cross of the order of St. Anne 
at Freiburg on 24 Dec,, and the emperor of 
Austria promoted him to be knight com- 
meander of the order of Maria Theresa on 
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AJen. 1814. He joined Marshal Bellegarde | his first commission, he lost a large aum of 


~ncenza on 12 Jan., accompanied him in 
men of Verona early in February, 
and was present on the 8th at the battle of 
Yalezgio, where he greatly distinguished 
himself and was nearly captured by the 
French. On the 10th he was present at the 
action on the right bank of the Mincio. On 
93 March he went to Bologna, where he met 
Lord William Bentinck and Murat, with 
whom he commenced negotiations. The 
abdication of Buonaparte put an end to his 
mission, and in June he left Italy for Paris. 

Ox 10 Jan. 1816 Wilson was instru- 
mental, in conjunction with Michael Bruce 
and Captain John Hely-Hutchinson (after- 
wards third Earl of Dononghmore), in the 
eccape from Paris of Count Lavalette, who, 
having been condemned to death, had escaped 
from prison by changing dress with his wife. 
Wilson passed the barriers in a cabriolet 
with Lavalette disguised as a British officer, 
and conveyed him safely to Mons, He sent 
a narrative of the adventure to Earl Grey 
(reprinted in Genz. Mag. 1818), which was 
intercepted. He was arrested in Paris on 
13Jon, The three Englishmen were tried 
in Paris on 2 April and sentenced on the 
“4th to three months’ imprisonment (see 
_innual Register, 1816). On 10 May a 
general order was issued by the Duke of 
York, commander-in-chief, expressing the 
prince regent’a high displeasure at the con- 
duct of Wilson and Hutchinson. 

In 1817 Wilson rca ‘A Sketch of 
the Military and Political Power of Russia,’ 
which went through several editions, and 
was severely attacked by ine ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ (vol, xix., September nap In 1818 
‘Wilson wasreturned as member of parliament 
for Southwark, defeating Charles Barclay, the 
brewer, and on this occasion he replied to 
the attack of the ‘Quarterly Review’ in 
‘A Letter to his Constituents in Refutation 
cfa Charge for despatching o False Report 
ofa Victory to the Commander-in-chief of 
the British Army in the Peninsula in 1809. 
In 1820 he was again returned for South- 
wark, defeating Sir Thomas Turton. 

Queen Caroline (1768-1821) [q. v.], who 
had heen friendly to Wilson and to whom 
his eldest son was equerry, died on 7 Aug. 
1821, Wilson attended the funeral on the 
lith, when an encounter took place between 
the household cavalry and the mob at Cum- 
berland Gate, Hyde Park. Shots were fired, 
and Wilson interposed to prevent bloodshed, 
He was peremptorily dismissed from the 
army on 15 Sept. without any reason be- 
ing assigned, or any opportunity of exple- 
nation afforded, Waving purchased all but 


money, and a subscription was raised to com~- 
msate him for the loss. On 13 Feb. 1822 
in his place in parliament Wilson moved for 
papers, and in a bug and able speech (see 
Hansard) vindicated his action, and called 
in question the prerogative of the crown to 
dismiss any officer without cause. The go- 
vernment, confining themselves to the ques- 
tions of prerogative, easily defeated the 
motion. In 1828 Wilson went to Spain to 
take part in the war first in Galicia and then 
at Cadiz. He was again returned to parlia~ 
ment for Southwark in 1826, when the poll 
lasted six days, and he defeated Edward 
Polhill. He made a speech in the House of 
Commons on 12 Dec. on the policy of aiding 
Portugal when invaded by Spain, which was 
published separately. He was an active 
litician, and took a prominent part in the 
‘ormation of the Canning ministry (see 
Wiutsox, Canning's Administration: Nar- 
rative of Formation, with Correspondence, 
§c., 1827, ed. Herbert Randolph, 1872, 8yo). 
He was again returned to parliament for 
Southwark in 1820. On the accession of 
William TV Wilson was reinstated in the 
army with the rank of lieutenant-general, to 
date from 27 May 1825. The Reform Bill 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
on 1 March 1881, Wilson voted for the 
second reading, but spoke without voting in 
favour of Gascoigne’s amendment opposing 
the reduction of the number of members 
for England end Wales which was carried 
| ainst the government. He did not seek re- 
election after the consequent dissolution of 
April 1831. He finally regarded the measure 
as ‘the initiatory measure of a republican 
form of government.’ By his attitude he 
lost for a time the coloneley of a regiment. 
On 29 Dec, 1836 Wilson was appointed. 
colonel of his old regiment, the 15th hussars, 
On 23 Nov. 1811 he was promoted to be 
general, ond in 18/2 he was appointed 
overnor and commander-in-chief at Gi- 
tar, He had only recently returned home 
when he died suddenly on 9 May 1849 at 
Marshall Thompson's hotel, Oxford Street, 
London, He was buried on 16 May beside 
his wife in the north aisle near the western 
entrance of Westminster Abbey, and a fine 
memorial brass, next to the grave of John 
Hunter, marks the vault (for will cf. Cazs- 
TER, Westminster Abbey Register, 518). 
‘Wilson married Jemima (1777-1828), 
cag He of Colonel William Belford of 
Harbledown, Kent, eldest son of General 
William Belford [q. v.] of the royal artil- 
lery. She was coheiress with her sister, 
Mrz, Christopher Carleton, of their uncle, 
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Sir Adam Williamson [q.v.] Both Wilson 
and Miss Belford were wards of chancery 
and under age, and the marriage ceremony, 
with the consent of both families, took place 
on 8 July 1797 at Gretna Green and again 
on 10 Match 1798 at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square,London. Theyhad a family of seven 
sonsand sixdaughters. Of the latter, Jemima 
married, as his second wife, Admiral Sir 
Provo William Parry Wallis [ v.J 
There are several engraved portraits of 
Wilson; one by Ward, from a painting by 
Pickersgill, represents him in uniform with 
all his orders; another is by Cooper after 
Wivell, A miniature was painted by Cos- 
way and sneered by William Holl, and is 
reproduced for the frontispiece of Randolph's 
‘Life’ He also figures in the well-known 
painting of the death of Abercromby. 
The following are works by Wilson not 
mentioned above: 1, ‘An Account of the 
Campaign in 1801 between the French Arm 
of the Bast and the English and Tarkich 
Forces in Egypt,’ translated by Wilson from 
the French of General Regnier, with observa- 
tions, London, 1802, 8vo. 2. ‘Narrative of 
Eventsduring the Invasion oF assis by Nero 
leon ae and the Retreat of the French 
Army,’ 1812, edited by Wilson's nephew and 
son-in-law the Rev. Herbert Randolph, Lon- 
don, 1860,8vo. The introduction gives a brief 
memoir of Wilson up to 1814; 2nd edit, the 
same year. 8, ‘Private Diary of Travels, 
Personal Services, and Public Events during 
Missions and Employment with the European 
Armies in the Campaigns of 1812, 1818, ond 
1814, from the Invasion of Russia to the Cap- 
ture of Paris,’ edited by the same, London, 
1861, 2 vols. 8vo, 4, ‘Life from Auto- 
biographical Memoirs, Journals, Narratives, 
Correspondence,’ &c., edited by the same, 
London, 1868, 2 vols. 8vo. This work was 
never completed, and stops at the ond of 1807. 
{Besides the materials for a biography sup- 
plied by Wilson himeelf in his works, and in 
election and other pamphlets, see especially A 
Letter in xeply to Wilson’s Enquiry, 1804; 
Forgues's Guerre de Russie en 1812, 1861; 
Dupin’s Procés des trvis Anglais, 1816; Night- 
ingale's Trial of Sir R. Wilson, &c., 1816; see 
also War Office Records; Despatches; Alison’s 
History of Europe (frequent allusions) ; Alison's 
Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles 
“tewart (frequent allusions); Quarterly Re- 
w, vols, v. xiii, xvi. xvii. and xix,; Gent. 
1816, 1822, and 1849; Ann. Reg. 1816, 
1830, 1849; Blackwood’s Mug. vols. viii, 
vi, xxi, xxii, and xxviii,; Hall's Atlantic 
y, April 1866; Mayne's Narrative of the 
ma of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion under 
ilson, &c,,1812, 8v0; Public Characters, 
vol. ix.; Burke's Celebrated Navel and 
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Military Trials ; Royal Military Calen 1) 
Royal ‘Military Chronicle, tole dees 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vols. viii, and ix’ 
th set. vols. i, ii, ii, and v.; Tait’s Edinbarck 
Mag. 1849 (obituary notice); Lavalette's Mp 
moires wt Souvenirs; London Times, 19 Mav 
1849; Catheart’s Commentaries on the War i 
Russia and Germany, 1812-13; Loudondery's 
Narrative of the War in Germany and ey 
1813-14; Odleben’s Campaign in Saxony 1613, 
translated by Kempe; Phillippart’s Notthern 
Campaign, 1812-13; Porter's Campaign in 
Russia in 1812; Walsh’s Campaign in Egypt 
1801; Anderson's Journal of the Raped to 
Egypt, 1801; Gleig's Leipsic Campaign.) 


R. HV, 

WILSON, ROWLAND (1613-1660) 
perlinmen tenes born in 1618, and descended 

m 2 family established at Gresegarth in 
the parish of Kendal, Westmorland, was gon 
of Rowland Wilson (d. 16 May 1654) of 
Gresegarth and London, by. Mury, daughter 
of John Tiffin of London ( Visitation of Lon- 
don, 1633-5 ; Say, Obituary, p.87). The 
elder Wilson was a wealthy merchant 
elected sheriif in 1680, but excused on pay- 
ment of a fine of 500. (Remembrancig 
p.18). The younger Wilson was lieutenant. 
colonel of the orange see of the Lon- 
don trained bands, and commanded it in 
October 1643, joining the army of the Earl 
of Essex after the first battle of Newbury, 
and taking part in the occupation of Naw- 
ae Pagnell, ‘ This gentleman,’ says White- 

ocke, 'wasthe onlyson of his wealthy father, 

heir to a large estate of 2,000 per annum 
in land,and partnerwith his father in a great 
personal estate employed in merchandise; 
yet in conscience he held himself obliged to 
undertake this joumey, as persuaded thet 
the honour and service of God, and the 
flourishing of the gospel of Christ and the 
true protestant religion, might in some 
measure be promoted by this service, and 
that his example in the city might bes 
means the more to persuade others not to 
decline it. Upon these grounds he cheer- 
fully marched forth’ (Waitsrocky, Me 
mortals, 1853, i, 228; Ditto, List of Officers 
of the London Trained Bands), 

Wilson was colonel of the orange regiment 
in 1646, and in June of that year be was 
elected member for Calne. Being an inde- 
pendent, he was left out of the committes of 
the militia for the city of London when that 
body was renewed in April 1647 (Ware 
LOCKE, ii. 186). On 28 Noy. 1648 Wilson, 
who was a member of the Vintners’ Com- 
pany, wes elected alderman of Bridge Within 
(Remembranocia, p. 18%.) A month later he 
was nominated one of the commissioners for 
the trial of Charles I, but refused to act 
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, ocx#, il.495). Nevertheless he con- 
iio take part 2s the roclamation of 
the act for the abolition of monarchy in 
London, and was elected & member of the 
council of state in February 1649, and 

ain in February 1650 ( Commons’ Juurnals, 
+ HI, 861; Nontx, Lives of the Regicidea, 
i. 893). In July 1619 he was elected sheriff 
of London, and the House of Commons in 
giving him leave to serve declared that they 
world regard it as ‘an acceptable service to 
the Commonwealth if he took the office’ 
(Commons? Journals, vi. 259), 

Wilson died on 19 Feb. 1650, and was 
buzied on 6 March (Sacxtu, Obituary, p. 28). 
‘ite was a gentleman of excellent parts and 
great piet , of a solid sober temper and uidg= 
sect ke very honest and just in all hig 
actions, He was beloved both in the house, 
city, and army’ (WHITsLOcKE, ili. 158), 

WVileon married, in J anoery 1 Mary, 
daughterof Bigley Carleton of London, grocer 
(CuEstER, London Marriage Licences, col. 
1484), In the contemporary notes ap ended 
to the ' List of Officers of the London Trained 
Pands’ he is sore described aa son- 
in-law to Alderman Wright. His widow 
became the third wife of Bulstrode White- 
locke [q.v.] (R. Warratocks, Memoirs 97 
Bulatrade Whitelocke, 1860, p. 284), 

‘Noble's Lives of the Regicider, ii. 332; 
Whitelocke’s Memorials, 1853; other authori- 
ties mentioned in the article.] . HB. 


WILSON, THOMAS (1626?~-1581), 
secretary of state and scholar, born about 
1525, was gon of Thomas Wilson of Strubby, 
Lincolnshire, by his wife Anne, daughter 
end heiress of Roger Oumberworth of a 
berworth in the same county (cf. Hari. MS. 
6164, f. 425). He was educated at Eton, 
whence in oe her oe — . 

ing’s College, Cambridge, graduating B.A, 
aii and M.A, in 1618. Sir John Cheke 
! .¥.] was elected provostof King’s on 1 April 

8, and Wilson came under the influence 
of the revival of the study of Greek led by 
Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith (1618-1577) 
ig v.Jj, and others, through whom he be- 
came intimate with Roger Ascham. His 
Lincolnshira neighbours Katherine Wil- 
loaghy, duchess of Suffolk, Sir Edward 
Dymock, and Cecil also furthered his ad- 
yauce, and the Duchess of Suffolk appointed 
him tutor to her two sons, Henry and 
Charles Brandon (successively dukes of 
Suffolk), who divided their time between 
Cambridge and Holbeach’s episcopal palace 
at Bugden (dddit. MS, 6816, f. 41). On 
their death Wilson collaborated with Walter 
Haddon [q. v.], another Htonien, in produc- 
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ing ‘ Vita et Obitus Duorum Fratrum Suf- 
foleiensium, Henrici et Caroli Brandoni... 
duabus epistolis explicata’ London, 1661, 
dto, Wilson wrote the dedicationto Henry 
Grey, created Duke of Suffolk on 11 Oct. in 
that year, the first epistle, and several of 
the copies of verses at the end of the 
volume, It was published hy Richard Graf- 
ton [q. v.], who had helped Wilson at Cam- 
bridge, and suggested to him his treatise 
‘The Rule of Reason, conteinynge the Aite 
of Logique set forth in Englishe ...’ which 
was also published by Grefton in the aame 
year (London, 8yo) and dedicated to Ed- 
ward VI, The first edition is very rare, and 
the copy in the British Museum has manu- 
script notes by Sir Thomas Smith; ao 
second edition appeared in 1652, third in 
1653, and others in 1567 and 1580; the third 
edition contains a passage from Nicholas 
Udall’s ‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ which is 
repiinted in Wood's ‘Athens’ (ed. Bliss, i. 
213-14). Wilson also wrote in 1652 a dedi- 
cation to Warwick, the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s eldest son, of Haddon's ‘ Exhor- 
tatio ad Literas,’ 

According to John Gough Nichols, Wil- 
son's ‘ Arte of Rhetorique’ was published at 
the same time as, end uniform with, the 
‘Rule of Reason,’ but the earliest edition of 
which any copy is known to be extant is 
dated ‘ mense Januarii 1653, It is entitled 
‘The Arte of Rhetorique, for the use of all 
suche as are studious of eloquence, sette 
forthe in Englishe by Thomas Wilson, 
London, 4to; it bears no printer's name, 
Wilson describes it as heing written when 
he was ‘having in my country this last 
summer a quiet time of vacation with Sir 
Edward Dymock.’ The copy of the first 
edition in the British Museum was given to 
George Steevens [q.v.] by Dr, Johnson. A 
second edition appeared in 1662 (London, 
4to; prologue dated 7 Dec. 1660), and sub- 
eae editionsin 1567,1580, 1584, and 1585, 

in quarto. (A-reprint was included in 
the Tudor Library published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1908.) Warton de- 
scribes it as ‘ the first system of criticism in 
our language,’ though in the common use of 
the word it is not criticism atall, bute system 
of rhetoric without much claim to originality, 
the rules being mainly drawn from Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian, Wilson, however, 
serviceably denounced peeey ‘strange 
inkhorn terms,’ and the use of French and 
‘ Ttalianated’ idiom, which ‘counterfeited the 
kinges Englishe’ In this way Wilson ma: 
have stimulated the development of Englis 
proge, and it has been maintained that Shake- 
speare himself owes something, including 
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hints for Dogherry’s character, to a study of 
Wilson's book (Drakn, Shakespeare and his 
Teme, i. 440-1, 472-4). 

The ‘ Arte of Rhetorique’ was dedicated 
to Northumberland’seldest son, John Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, and from this time Wilson 
became ea staunch adherent of the Dudley 
family, his especial patron in later years 
being the Earl of Leicester. On Northum- 
perland’s fall he sought safety on the con- 
tinent ; in 1655 he was with Chekent Padua, 
swhere on 21 Sept. 1556 he delivered, in 
St. Anthony’s Chasek, an oration on the 
death of Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon, 
which is printed in Strype’s ‘Memorials’ 
(vol. iii, App. ; ay ence he seems to 
have procee ea to Rome before December 
1557, when he was implicated in some in- 
trigue at the papal court against Cardinal 
Pole (Cal. State Papers, For. 1553-8, pp. 
845, 874, 880), On 17 March 1557-8 Philip 
and Mary wrote commanding him to return 
home and appear before the privy council 
pefore 15 June following (’5, Dom. 1547-80, 
p. 100). The English ambassador, Sir Ed- 
ward Carne, delivered him this letter in 
April, but Wilson fo no attention; and 
it was possibly at Mary’s instigation that 
he was arrested and charged before the in- 

uisition with having written the books on 
logic and rhetoric, and with being a here- 
tic. He is said to have been put to torture, 
and he owed his escape to a riot which 
broke out on the news of Paul IV's death 
on 18 Aug. 1559, when the mob, enraged at 
the severities of the inquisition, broke open 
the prisons and released suspected heretics 
(ib. For, 1558-9, No. 1287; Watson, The 
Arte of Rhetorique, ed. 1562, pref.) He 
now took refuge at Ferrara, where he re- 
ceived his diploma as LL.D. on 29 Nov. 
1659 (Hist. USS. Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 
Oy: he was incorporated in this degree at 
Oxford on 6 Sept, 1566, and at Cambridge 
on 80 Aug. 1571 (Lansd. MS. 982, f. 2; 
‘hy Oxon, 1, 204; Addit. MS, 6815, 

In 1560 Wilson returned to London, 
whence on 7 Dec. he dated the preface to 
the second edition of his ‘ Arte of Rheto- 
rique;’ he was admitted advocate in the 
court of arches by 2 commission from Arch- 
bishop Parker dated 28 Feb. 1560-1 (Lansd. 
MS. 982, f. 8); and Parker also seems to 
have appointed him dean of the college he 
founded at Stoke Clare, Suffolk (Addit, MS. 
5815, f. 42). In January 1560-1 he spoke 
of being ‘summoned to serve abroad’ (Cal. 
State Papers, For, 1580-1, No. 980), but no 
trace of the nature of this mission has been 
found, In the same year he became master 
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of St. Catherine’s Hospital in the Tower 
and also master of requests (LEapax, Court 
of Requests, 1897, pp. xlv, cvii, cix, xx} 
In the former capacity he incurred some 
odium by taking down the choir of & 
Catherine's, said by Stow to have been as 
large as thet of St. Paul's, and apparently 
it was only Cecil's intervention that pre. 
vented his selling the franchises of the hos- 

ital, He was returned for Michael Borough 
in Cornwall to the parliament summoned 
to meet on 11 Jan. 1503-3 ond diszolyeg 
on 2 Jan, 1666-7. In April 1564 he was 
commissioned with Dr. Valentine Dale [q,7,1 
to examine John Hales(d. ety ie v.] about 
his book advocating the claims of Lady Cathe 
rine Grey to the succession (Hatfield Msgs. 
vol.i, passim). On new year's day 1566-7 he 
presented to the queen an ‘ Oratio de Cle 
mentia,’ now extant in the British Museum 
(Royal M8. 12 A. 1). 

In 1568 Sir Thomas Chaloner had urged 
Wilson’s appointment as ambassador to the 
court of Spain, but Wilson's first diplomatic 
employment of any note was his mission tg 
Portugal in 1567; it dealt mainly with 
commercial matters, and Wilson's enerpi 
were largely devoted to furthering in Portu- 

1 the mercantile interests of his beotliacks 

aw, Sir William Winter [q.v.] His com- 
mission was apparently dated 6 May 1667 
Cal. Clarendon Papers, i, 494), but it was 
etober before he had his first interview at 
Lisbon (Cotton. MS. Nero B. i. 142), While 
there he entered into relations with Osorio da 
Fonseca, the well-known bishop of Silves, and 
on his return in 1668 Wilson brought with 
him the bishop’s reply to Haddon (ef 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. App. p. 868, and 
art. Hanbox, WatteR), In July be addressed 
some Latin verses to Cecil on his recovery 
from illness. On 18 May 1569 he vainly 
requested to be again sent as agent to Por- 
tugal (Zaned. MS, xii., art, 8), and he gene- 
tally acted as intermediary between Portn- 
guese envoys in London and the English 
government. As a thoroughgoing adherent 
of Leicester he also participated in the earl’s 
secret negotiations with the Spanish am- 
bassador (Cal. Simancas Papers, 1569-78, pp. 
61 sq.) : 

In the intervals of these occupations and 
his duties as master of requests Wilson 
busied himself with his translation of ‘The 
Three rations of Demosthenes, chiefe orator 
among the Grecians in favour of the Olyn- 
thians... with those his four Orations. .. 
against King Philip of Macedonie; most 
nedeful to be redde in these daungerous dayet 
of all them that loue their countries libertie 
and desire to take warning for their better 
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ausyle. +: After these Orations ended, 
Demosthenes lyfe is set foorth ;’ it also con- 
tains a description of Athens and various 

egytics on Demosthenes, The transla- 
tion hed been begun at Padua in 1556 with 
Cheke, and i 
it in November 1 
15; Letters of Eminent Lit. Men, Pe 28-9), 
but the preface waa not dated till 10 June 
1570, in which year the book was published 
with o dedication to Cecil (London, 4to). 
The preface contains ‘a remarkable compari- 
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1669 (Lansd. MS. xiii, art. | feld MSS. i. 571 sqq.) He also conducted 
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Teceived a warrant to put two of Norfolk’s 
servants to the rack (Extis, Orig. Letters, 1. 
ii, 261), and so engrossing was this occupa- 
tion that he took up his residence, and wrote 
letters ‘from prison in the Bloody Tower’ 
Cotton, MS. Calig. O. iii, f 260; Had- 


mane the examinationsin connection with 
the Ridolfi plot, and in June 1572 was sent 
with Sir Ralph Sadler [q.v.] to Mary Queen 
of Scots ‘ to expostulate with her by way of 
accusation’ (1, ii. 19; instructions in Zyer- 


gon of England with Athens in the time of | fon J/8, 2124, f. 4), He was returned for 


Demosthenes,’ the part of Philip of Macedon 
being filled by Philip of Spain (Seexuy, 
Britizh Policy, 1894, i. 156) ; it is similar to 


Lincoln city to the parliament that was 
summoned to meet on 8 May 1572 and was 
not dissolved till after his death, and on 


the ‘Latin treatise on the Dangerous State of | 8 July he was commissioned to provide for 


‘ngland,’ on which Wilson speaks of being 
eegeed on 18 Aug. 1660 (Laned, 36. xill 
art. 9), and whichis now extant in the Record 
Office (State Payers, Dom. Eliz. exxiii. 17), 
being dated 2 April 1578, and entitled ‘A 
Discourse touching the Kingdom’s Perils with 
their Remedies,’ Tothisisto be attributed the 
curious story contributed probably by Dr. 
Johnson to the ‘Literary Magazine ‘ (1758, p. 
151), to the effect that ‘Wilson was employed 
by the government to translate Demosthenes 
with a view to ea & national resistance 
to Spanish invasion (Addit. MS, 5816, f. 42). 
Apart from its political significance, Wilson's 
translation is notable as the earliest Eng- 
lish version of Demosthenes, and attains a 
high level of scholarship ; nosecond edition, 
however, appears to have been called for, 
though a Latin version by Nicholas Carr 
ft y./, who died in 1568, was published in 

671.” At the same time Wilson was en- 

upon his ‘ Discourse uppon usurye by 
waye of Dialogue and Oracions,’ which he 
dedicated to Leicester. The preface is dated 
20 July 1569, but the book was not pub- 
lished until 1572 (London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 


1584). It was one of the numerous six- | 1 
teenth-century attacks upon interest based | in 


the better regulation of commerce (Zaned. 

MS. xiv, art. 21). In the summer of 1573 

he had many conferences with the Portu- 

guess ambassadors (Zari, MS, 6901, arts, 24, 
6, and 27). 

In the autumn of 1574 Wilson was sent 
on the first of his important embassies to the 
Netherlands; he left London on 7 Noy. 
(Watarnenan's Diary ap.Camden Soc. Mise. 
iv. 22; his instructions, abstracted in Cal. 


| State Papers, For. 1572-4, No. 1587, are 


vinted in full in Relations Politiques des 

ays-Baa et d' Angleterre, vii, 849-52; there 
are others in Cotton, MS. Galba O, v. ff. 51- 
216, and Harl, MS. 6991), While at Brus- 
sels he is said to have instigated a plot for 
seizing Don John and handing him over to 
the insurgents (Cal. Simancas MSS. 1668- 
1679, pp. 643-4), He remained in the Low 
Oountries until 27 March 1576, when he 


| sailed from Dunkirk (Act P, C. 1671-8, p. 


861). His second embassy to tha Nether- 


| ands followed in the autumn of 1576; he 


left London on 26 Oct. (Camden Soc. Misc. 
iy. 28), and spent nearly nine months in 
Flanders, mainly at Brussels, Bruger, Ant~ 
werp, or Ghent. His despatches are printed. 

t Relations Politiques * (ix. 1~414; see also 


mainly on biblical texts which proved abso- | Cal. State Papers, For. 1676-77 ; Hatfield 
lutely unavailing against the economic ten- | MSS. vol. ii. passim; Cotton, ALS, Galba C. 
dencies of the time, but it is of some value | v. ff. 272-368; Harl, M788. 36 art. 34, and 
as illustrating verious phases of contempo- | 6992 arts, 86, 87; and Lanad, MSS. cly, art. 
rary opinion on the subject (Asntey, Zeon. | 67). The ostensible purpose of his mission 
Hist. ii, 467-9) ; Jewel bestowed upon it his | was to negotiate some modus vivendi between 
warm commendation, and on Jewel’s death | Don John, with whom he had various inter- 
Wilson contributed a copy of verses to the | views (e.g. on 1 May 1677, Cotton. MS. Galba 
collection published in his memory (London, | C. v. f. 808), and the Dutch insurgents; but 
1578, 4to), he soon came to the conclusion that such 

Less congenial work occupied "Wilson ! schemes were impracticable, and urged a 
daring the autumn of 1571; on 7 Sept, he | complete understanding between England 
conveyed the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower, | and William of Orange (Hatfield MSS. ii. 
and for the next few weeks he did‘ nothing 160-4; cf. Purnan, William the Silent, ii. 
else but examine prisoners’ (Cal. Siman- 172-212), He also took part in the negotia- 
eas MSS, 1568-79, p. 389). On the 15th he | tions for a marringe between Elizabeth and 
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Anjou He returned to England on 18 July | singham, Sir William Winter, and Matthew 
1577. Smith, to be sold to pay his debts; five has, 

During his absence Wilson was on/ dred marks to his daughter Mary on hep 
28 April 1577 nominated o commissioner for | marriage or coming of Ape tak alike som tc 
a special visitation of Oxford University, but | his daughter Lucrece ; his son Nicholas was 
he was destined for more important work. | to besole executor. No successor was aye 
In September the Spanish ambassador wrote pointed to Wilson, Walsingham acting ay 
that Leicester, with 2 view to furthering his sole secretar until Davisan’s selection cn 
80 Sept. 1586. His death was the occasion 
of various poetical laments (ef. Hist. 3635 
Comm. 2nd Rep. App. p. 97, 4th Rep. App 
pp. 259-4). 

Wilson was twice married: first, to Jane 
daughter of Sir Richard Empson [q.v.], and 
widow of John Pinchon of Writtle, Essex 
(Baxer, Northamptonshire, ii. 141), By Ler 
‘Wilson appeara to have had no issue; and he 
married, secondly, Agnes, daughter of John 


roject of marrying the queen, was bringing 
into the council all his ndherents, of whom 
‘Wilson was one (Cal. Simancas M.SS.1588- 
1679, p. 546), Wilson does not, however, 
oeeur as a privy councillor until 12 Nov., 
when he was sworn meereteey of state in 
succession to Sir Thomas Smith (Acts P. C. 
ed, Dasent, 1577-8, p. 85). From that date 
he was constant in attendance on the coun- 
cil, but he was somewhat overshadowed by 
the superior ability of his colleague in the | Winter of Lydney, (Houcestershire, sister 
secretariate, Sir Francis Walsingham [q.v.], | of Sir William Winter, the admiral, and 
and the nature of his political influence is | widow of William Brooke (Visit, Gloucecter. 
not ensy to aieagucl more particularly as | shire, 1628, p. 274); of her three children, 
he tempered his adherence to Leicester with | the only son, Nicholas, settled at Sheepwash, 
a firm desire to stand well with Burghley. Lincolnshire = pedigree in Coll. of Arme 
He was, however, the principal authority on | 178.0, 28); Mary married, first, Robert Bur. 
Portuguese affairs, and was the main sup-| dett (2. 1603) of Bramcote, by whom se 

orter of Von Antonio's ambassadorsin Lon- | wae mother of Sir Thomas Burdett, first 
ah (Cal. Simancas MSS. 1580-6, p. 188). | baronet, ancestor of Sir Francis Burdett [qy.- 
In 1580 he became one of Blizabeth'’s lay | and of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts; and. 
deans, being installed dean of Durham on | omy, Sir Ohristopher Lowther of Low- 
5 Feb. 1579-80, a preferment for which he | ther, Westmorland. She was buried in the 
was a candidate in 1608, when William | choir of Penrith parish church (Lanad. MS, 
Whittingham [i oe was appointed (Lr | 982, f. 2), Wilson's second daughter, Lu- 
Nave, Fasti, iii. 209), Ralph Lever {q.v.] | crece, married Sir George Belgrava of Bel- 
Aad against Wilson's election d Cal. | grave, Leicastershire. 

ate Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 644), and} Wilson has generally been confused with 
the nomination of a layman to the deanery | one or more contemporaries of the same 
‘was a rude assertion of the royal au remacy , name; a confusion of him with Sir Thomas 
ageinst those who had cavilled at Wilson’s Wilson (15607-1629) (q. v.] has led to his 

edecessor on the ground of his invalid or- | being frequently styled a knight. Other 
Jinatian (cf. Add. MS. 23286, f. 5). contemporaries were Thomas Wilson (d, 

Wilson's last attendance at the council | 1586), a fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
board was on 8 May 1681. We died at St. | bridge, who took refoge at Frankfurt during 
Ostherine’s [ospital on 16 June following, | Mary’s reign, was elected dean of Worcester 
and was buried there on the 17th. We’ in 1671, and died on 20 July 1586 (Coormn, 
ordered in his will that he should be buried | Athene Cantabr. ii. 5-6); Thomas Wilson 
‘without charge or pomp,’ and no trace of | (d. 1615), canon of Windsor (see Lanad. MS. 
his monument, if there was one, remains. | $88, £. 147); and Thomas Wilson (1663- 
A portrait of Wilson, dated 1575 but re- | 1622) [q. v. 
paired in 1777, ae him in a black oeae ‘ 
cap and dark furred dress, belonged in 1896 | _ [A mass of Wilsnn’s correspondence remains 
to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, bart. (Cat, | in the Record Office, principally, th Mae ths 
Firat Loan Evhib, No. 214, where Wilson is punge Bale ed ie the eines ae, 
erroneously styled ‘ Sir Thomas’), Another, | dared are indicated in the text. See also Oct 
an old copy of an anonymous painting, was | Cotton, Harleian, Lansdowne, and Add. MSS,; 
in 1879 transferred from the British Museum | Og) State Papers, Dom., Foreign, and Spanish 
to the National Portrait Gallery, London. | series; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent; 
A copy of his will, dated 19 May 1581, is | Haynes and Murdin's Burghley State Papers; 
preserved at Hatfield (Cal, Hatfeld M3S. | Gal. Hatfiell MSS, vols, i. and 1i,; Collings 
ii, 891), He left his house at Edmonton to | Lettera and Memorials of State; Digges’s Com- 
the overarers of his will, Sir Francis Wale | pleat Ambassador, 1655; Kervyn de Letten- 
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we's Ret. Pol. des Pays-Bas ot d’Angleterre, 
wo 21891, vols. Ti-x.; Wright's Queen Fliza- 
jeth ani her Times; Nares's Life of Burghley, 
a volg, Hume'a Great Lord Burghley, 1898 ; 
Froude's Hist. of England; Colv’s Athene 
‘Brit, Mus. Add. MS, 6815, ff. 40-5); Faller's 
dist. of Cambridge, p. 75, and Worthies, ed. 
1436: Tannar's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Ritson’s Bibl. 
inglo-Poetica ; Strype’s Works (General Index, 
1937); Gough's General Index to Parker Soc, 
Pabl,; Ducarel and Nichols's Hist of St. Cathe- 
nres Hospital; Gent. Mag. 1885, i. 468-76; 
Elus's Original Letters; Lodge's Illustrations, 
i, 194-5; Lit, Remains of Eiward VI (Rox- 
barghe Clab); Ascham’s Epistole, pp. 425, 426; 
Gabriel Harvey's Works. ed. Grosart, i. 182, ii. 
&4; D’Ewes’s Journils ; Burgon's Life aud Times 
c? Gresham ; Cooper's Athens Cantabr. i. 434-7, 
546: Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1400-1714 ; Official 
Ret, Members of Parl.; Notes an Queries. 
Sed ger, Vie 2483 Wilson’s Worke in Brit. Mus. 
Like. AF, P. 
WILSON, THOMAS (1563-1622), divine, 
horn mm the county of Durham in 1568, ma- 
triculated from Qneen’s College, Oxford, 
on 17 Nov. 1681, aged 18, graduated B.A, 
on 7 Feb, 1583-4, and was licensed M.A. 
n7 July 1586 (Crank, Indeves, ii. 109, iii, 
119), He was elected chaplain of the col- 
lege, apperently before he was ordained, on 
2 April 1585. In July 1586 he was 
appointed rector of St. George the Martyr at 
anterbury through the influence of Heury 
Robinson (16537-1616) [g. v.], provost of 
Queen's College and afterwards bishop of 
Carlisle, to whom Wilson also owed his col- 
lege education (ef. the epistle dedicatory to 
the Christian Dictionarie). He remained at 
Canterbury for the rest of his life, preaching 
three or four sermons every week, and win- 
ning the affections of the puritan section of 
his people, although more than once com- 
plained of by others to Archbishop A bbot for 
nonconformity. He was acting as aes 
to Thomas, second lord Wotton, in 1611. 
Wilson died at Oanterbury in January 
1621-2, and was buried in his own church- 
vard, outside the chancel, on the 25th, A 
funeral sermon was preached (London, 1622, 
4to) by William Swift of Str. Andrew's, Oan- 
tetbury, great-grandfather of Dean Swift. 
His portrait, engraved by Cross, prefixed to 
the ‘Commentarie,” shows him to be a lean, 
charp-visaged man; he was married and left 


ly 

Wilson's chief work was hia ‘Christian 
Dietionarie’ (London, 1612, 4to), one of the 
carliest ee made at a concordance of 
‘the Bible in English, Its usefulness was 
Foon recognised, and it ran through many 
editions, Tha fourth was much enlar; 4 
by John Bagwell (n.d., London); the fifth 
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appeared in 1647 ; the sixth (1655, fol.) was 
still further augmented by Andrew Symson. 
Over his ‘ Commentarie’ on Romans, a work 
written in the form of a dialogue between 
Timotheus and Silas, Wilson spent seven 
years. It was reprinted in 1627 (fol.), and 
reached a third edition in 1658 i In 
111 he published in octavo a volume con- 
taining (a) ‘Jacob's Ladder; or, a short 
Treatisa laying forth the severall Degrees 
of Gods Eternall Purpose,’ (5) ‘A Dialogne 
about Jvstification by Faith,’ (c) ‘A Receit 
against Heresie,’ and two sermons. Besides 
some further sermons and other works op- 
parently lost, he wrote ‘Saints by Calling; 
or, Called to be Saints,’ London, 1620, 4to, 


[Brook's Lives of the Puritans, ii, 282; Gran- 
get's Biogr. Hist. 3, 869; Hasted’s Kent. iii, 
471; Chalmers’s Diozr. Diet. ; Registers of St. 
George the Martyr, Canterbury, ed, Cowpar, 
1891, pp. iii, vii, 19, 20, 21, 28, 182; informa- 
tion from the Provost of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford.] 0. F.S, 


WILSON, Sr THOMAS (1560 P~1629), 
keeper of the records and author, born pro- 
bably about 1680, is described in the admis- 
sion register of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as ‘ Norfolciensis,’ andis said to have 
been ‘nephew’ of Dr. Thomas Wilson (1526 P- 
1681) [q. v.], Elizabeth's secretary of state 
(Cal, State Papers, Ireland, 1608-6, p. xx). 
No confirmation of this relationship has been 
traced, and the younger Wilson is not men- 
tioned in the elder’s will. Possibly he was 
the ‘ Thomas Wilson of Willey, Hertford- 
shire, gon and heir of Wilson of the same, 

t.,) who was admitted student of Gray’s 
on 11 Feb, 1594-5. He was educated 
apparently at Stamford grammar school, 
and matriculated from St. John’s Oollege, 
Cambridge, on 26 Nov. 1576. In 1688 he 
was elected on Hactley nomination to a 
scholarahip on the foundress’s foundation at 
St. John's Bay ley in Lansd. MS.77,£. 20; 
St. John's Coll. Register, per Mr. R. F. Scott). 
He graduated B.A, in 1583 from St. John’s 
College, but Kae to Trinity Hall, whence 
he graduated M.A. in 1587. For fifteen 
years, according to his own account, he 
studied civil law at Cambridge. In 1594 
he procured e letter from Seay recom- 
mending his election as fellow of Trinit; 
Hall. The recommendation was ineffectual, 
and Wilson betook himself to foreign travel. 

In 1506, while sojourning in Italy and Ger- 
many, Wilson translated from the Spanish 
Gorge de Montemayor’s ‘Diana,’ a romance, 
from which the story of ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ was partly drawn (Lan, Shake 
apeare, p. 58); it was dedicated to Shake 
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speare’s friend, the Earl of Southampton, 
‘then upon the Spanish voinge with my Lord 
of Essex.’ The original translation does not 
appear to be extant, but about 1617 Wilson 
made a copy, extant in British Museum Ad- 
ditional MS. 18698, which hoe dedicated to 
Fulke Greville, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and afterwards Lord Brooke [q. v.j; he re- 
marks that Brooke's friend Sir Philip Sidney 
{q. v.] ‘did much affect and imitate’ ‘Diana,’ 
and possibly Wilson took pert in publish- 
ing some of Sidney's works, for on 12 April 
1607 he asked Sir Thomas Lake to further 
his petition for the privilege of printing 
‘certain books [by Sidney] wherein myself 
and my late dear friend Mr. Golding have 
taken pains’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom., Ad- 
denda, 1580-1625, p. 495; cf. art. GoLDINe, 
AprHvR). He is possibly also the Thomas 
‘Wilson whose name appenrs at the foot of 
the first page of the manuscript ‘ Booke on 
the State of Ireland,’ addressed to Essex by 
‘H, 0! (? Henry Cuffe [q. v.]) in 1599 (Cal, 
State Papers, Ireland, 1508-9, p. 505); 
owing to its being a dialogue ‘ between Pere- 
eye and Silvyn,’ the names of Edmund 

enser'’s two sons, it has been considered 
the work of the poet himself (cf. art. Spry- 
amr, Epxrcnn |. 

In spite of these indications of a connec- 
tion with Southampton and Essex, Wilson, 
fortunately for himself, remained faithful to 
the Oecils, and during the later years of 
Elizabeth's reign he was constantly em- 
ployed as foreign intelligencer. On 27 Feb. 
1600-1 Sir Robert Cecil wrote to him: ‘T 
like so well many of your letters and dis- 
courses to the lord treasurer [Buckhurst] 
that I wish you not only to continue the 
seme course of writing to him, but also to 
me’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1698-1601, p. 
G00). Among these discourses was one 
begun on 1 March following ‘on tha stata of 
aa 4.D, 1600, giving the claims of 
twelve competitors for the crown, ‘with a 
description of this country and of Ireland, 
the conduct of the people, state of the re- 
venue and expenses, and the military and 
naval forces;’ it is extant in che Racaed 
Office (State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, vol. 
eclxxx.) In December he was at Florence, 
and he speaks of being employed on various 
negotiations with the Duke of Ferrara, the 
Venetians, and other Italian states (25. 
James I, exxxy. 14; for details of his move- 
ments, see his diary in 1). xi. 45). He was 
obviously a thorough Italian scholar (cf. 
Addit, MS. 11676, # 2aqq.), and the main 
object of his residence in Italy during 1601- 
1602 was to ascertain the nature and extent 
of the Spanish and papal designs against 
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England (Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1601-2 
BP. 127, 234). He returned to Bonet 
uring the winter, and was at Greenwich on 
12 June 1603 (Cotton. MS. Calig. E, x, 859. 
Extis, Orig. Letters, wu. iii, 201-9), bat 
early in 1604 he was sent to reside as consul 
in Spain (Cal. State Papers, Dom. James] 
exxxy. 14; Wrmwoop, Mem. ii.45; Nregorg 
Progr. James J,i. 476). He was at Ba ‘one 
in February 1603-4 (Cotton. AS, C ig. 
xi, 78-9), and remained in Spain until the 
arrival of the Earl of Nottingham and Sir 
rae Cornwallis (q.v.] aa ambassadors in 
On his return to England Wilson def. 
nitely entered the service of Sir Rober 
Cecil, who leased to him a house adicinine 
his own, called ‘Britain’s Burse,’ in Durhin 
Place, Strand (see sketch in State Papers 
Dom., Charles I, xxi. 64). He took a con. 
siderable part in supervising the building of 
Salisbury’s house in Durham Place and alsa 
at Hatfield, in the neighbourhood of which 
he received from Lord Salisbury the manor 
of Hoddesdon. In 1606 he is said to hava 
been returned to parliament for Newton 
(P Newtown, Isle of Wight); the official 
return does not mention this by-election, 
but that Wilson sat in this parliament is 
probable from the frequent notes of its pro 
ceedings with regard to such matters as 
scutages and the ‘ post-nati’ with which he 
supplied the government, He also kept the 
minutes of the oe 8 of the committes 
for the union of England and Scotland, and 
made a collection of the objections likely to 
be urged against the union in parliament, 
About 1606, on the surrender of Sir Thomas 
Lake [q.v.], Salisbury procured for Wilson 
the post of keeper of the records at White- 
hall, with a salary of 302; he also obtained 
the clerkship of imports, worth 407. a year, 
but lost it when Suffolk: hecame treasurer in 
1614. 

‘Wilson was a zealous and energetic keeper 
of the records, and made many suggestions 
with regard to them, which, if they had 
been adopted, would have saved subsequent 
students an infinity of trouble. One of these 
was the creation of an office in which char 
tularies of dissolved abbeys and monsateries 
should be transcribed and kept for the vse 
of ‘searchers,’ and to prevent needless liti- 

tion for want of access to title-deeds 

Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 608). 

nother, inspired mors by self-interest, waa 
the creation of an office of ‘register of 
honour, to be filled by himself, so as te 
obviate frequent disputes for oe 
oe knights and their Indies. He also sug- 
gested the publication of a gazette of news 
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fag is already done in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain,’ and the grant of a patent 
to himself for printing it. His main diffi- 
culty was with secretaries of state and other 
officials, who refased to deliver to him public 
documents to which he considered the state 
entitled, and with highly placed borrowers 
avho neglected to return the documents they 
borrowed. Among the latter was Sir Robert 
Brace Cotton [q.¥.], and in 1616 Wilson pro- 
te-ted against Ootton’s appointment as keeper 
of the exchequer records, complaining that 
Cotton already injured the keepers of the 
state papers enough by ‘having such things 
as be hath coningly scraped together,’ and 
fearing that many exchequer records would 
find their way into Cotton’s private collec- 
tion, Similarly, when Ralph Starkey [q.v.] 
acquired the papers of Secretary Davison, 
Wilson procured a warrant for their seizure, 
and on it Aug. 1619 secured a sackful, con- 
taining forty-five bundles of manuscripts 
(Hari, BES. Be £286), He rendered valu- 
abla service in arranging and preserving 
such documents as he did succeed in ac- 
uiring (cf. Cal. State Papers, Treland, 1603- 
ti03, ref, pp. XX, xxii, xxv, xli; Epwanps, 
Founders of the British Museum, p. 149), 
‘Wilson's interests were not, however, con- 
fined to the state paper office. He was an 
original aubscriber to the Virginia Company, 
(Baowy, Genesis, ii, 1054), and_kept a keen 
watch on discoveries in the East Indies, 
maintaining & Soeeepondanne with persons 
in most quarters of the globe (seePuRomas, 
Pilgrimes,i. 408-18; Cal. State Papers, Kast 
Indies, vols, i, and ii, passim). He petitioned 
for a grant of two thousand acres in Ulster 
in 1618, and drew up a scheme for the mili- 
tary government of Ireland (Cad, State Papere, 
Telond, 1015-25, p. 202; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
4th Rep. App. p. 284). He thought he 
‘could do better service then in being always 
buried amongst the state papers ;’ his especial 
ambition was to be made master of requests, 
an office for which he repeatedly and yainly 
aise the king. He also procured royal 
letters to the fellows of Trinity Hall and of 
Gonville and Caius Colleges in favour of his 
election as master of their respective societies 
at the next vacancy; but the letters seem 
never to have been sent, and Wilson re- 
mained keeper of the records till his death. 
He was, however, knighted at Whitehall 
on 20 July 1618 (Nrcuors, Progr. of James I, 
iii, 487), and in September following was 
selected for the dishonourable task of worm- 
ing out of Ralegh sufficient admissions tocon- 
demn him, He took up his residence with 
Ralegh in the Tower on 14 Sept., and was 
relieved of his charge on 15 Oct, Fle ap- 
YO. XT 


pears to have entered on his duties with 
some zest, styling his prisoner the ‘ arch- 
hypocrite’ and ‘arch-impostor,’ and ad- 
mitting in his reports that he had held out 
the hopa of mercy ase bait; there is, how- 
ever, no ground for the suggestion thrown 
out hy one of Ralegh’s biographers that the 
real object of Wilson’s employment was 
Ralegh’s assassination (Wilson’s reports ara 
among the Domestic State Papers, see Cal. 
1611-18, pp. 569-92; some are printed in 
Srepnrne's Bacon, xiii. 425-7). On Ralegh’s 
death Wilson urged the transference of his 
manuscripts to the state paper office, and 
actually seized his‘ mathematical and sea- 
instruments’ for the navy board, and drew up 
a catalogue of his books, which he presented 
to the king. 

‘Wilson was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields on 17 July 1629, and on the 8st 
letters of administration were granted to his 
widow saree, possibly sister of the Peter 
Mewtys or Mewys whom Wilson succeeded. 
in 1606 as member for Newtown. His only 
child, a daughter, married, about 1614, Am- 
brose Randolph, younger son of Thomas 
Randolph (15628-1690) (q.v.], who was joint- 
keeper of the records with Wilson from 1614. 

esides the works already mentioned, 
Wilson compiled a ‘Oollection of Divers 
Matters concerning the Marriages of Princes’ 
Children,’ which he presented on 4 Oct. 1617 
to James I; tho original is now in British 
Museum Additional MS. 11676. On10 Aug, 
1616 he sent to Ellesmere a ‘collection of 
treaties regulating commercial intercourse 
with the Netherlands’ (Zyerton Papers, Oam- 
den Soc, p. 476); he drew up a diges of the 
ara) ent of documents in his office 
(Stowe MS. 648, ff, 2eqq.), and left unflnished 
a history of the revenues of the chief powers 
in Europe (Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1628-6, 
p- 557). Much of his correspondence is pre- 
served among the foreign state papers in the 
Record Office, and among the yet uncalen- 
dared documents at Hatfield. 


(Wilson gives an account of his services in his 
petitions in State Papers, Dom., James I, xciii, 
181, and exxxy, 14, and of his movements in 
1601~4, 7. xi. 45. See also Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1600-28, passim, Ireland, 1603-265; 
Cotton. MS. Calig. E. xi, 81; Lansd, MS. 77, - 
f, 20; Hari, MS, 7000, f, 384; Hist. MSS, Comm. 
Qnd Rep. App. pp. 55, 283, 284, 9th Rep. App. 
ii, 873 ; Winwood's Memorials, ii. 45 ; Nicho!s's 
Pregr. of James I, i, 188, 246, 476, iii, 487; 
Brewer's Court and Times of James I; Sped- 
ding’s Bacon ; St. John, Edwards, Cayley, Steb- 
bing, and Hume's Lives of Ralegh ; Gardiner's 
Hist, of England, ii, 143; authorities cited in 
text] AF, P, 
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WILSON, THOMAS (1668-1755), bishop 
of Sodor and Man, sixth of seven children 
and fifth son of Nathaniel (d. 29 May 1702) 
and Alice (d. 16 Aug, 1708) Wilson, was 
born at Burton, Cheshire, on 20 Dec. 1663. 
His mother was a sister of Richard Sherlock 
[q. v-] From the Wing's school, Chester, 
under Francis Harpur (CrurrwBLL; but o 
local tradition identifies his master with 
Edward Harpur of the grammar school, 
Frodsham) he entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, as a sizar on 29 May 1682, his tutor 
being John Barton, afterwards dean of Ar- 
dagh. Swift entered in the previous month ; 
other contemporaries were Peter Browne 
{q.v.] and Edward Chandler(q.v.] He was 
coad scholar on 4 June 1683. In February 
1686 he graduated B.A. The influence of 
Michael Hewetson (d. 1709) turned his 
thoughts from medicine to the church. He 
was ordained deacon before attaining the 
canonical age by William Moreton fs v.], 
bishop of Kildare, on St. Peter's day (29 June 
1686. He left Ireland to become curate 
(10 Feb, 1687) to his uncle Sherlock, in the 
chapelry of Newchurch Kenyon, now a sepa- 
tate parish, then in the parish of Winwick, 
Luncashire. He was ordained priest b 
Nicholas Stratford [q. v.] on 20 Oct. 1689, 
and remained in charge of Newchureh till 
the end of August 1692, Ie was then ap- 
pe domestic chaplain to William George 

tichard Stanley, ninth earl of Derby (d. 
1702), and tutor to his only son, James, lord 
Strange (1680-1699), with a salary of 302. 
Eazly in 1683 he was appointed master of 
the almshouse at Lathom, yielding 202. more. 
At Easter he made a vow to set apart a fifth 
of his slender income for pious uses, especially 
for the poor. In June he was offered by 
Lord Derby the valuable rectory of Bada- 
worth, West Riding of Yorkshire, but re- 
fused it, having made a resolution against 
non-residence. He graduated M.A. in 1696 
(Cat. of Graduates Univ. of Dublin, 1869; 
Stubbs says 1693). 

On 27 Nov. 1697 Lord Derby offered him 
the bishopric of Sodor and Man, vacant since 
the death of Baptist Leyinz fa. v.], and in~ 
sisted on his taking it. On 10 Jan. 1698 he 
was created LL.D. by Archhishop Tenison 
(his own statement; Foster says the « 
is of ‘John’ Wilson), On 16 Jan. 1698 he 
was consecrated at the Savoy (Le Nzvu, 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, 1854, iii. 828; Sropss, 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 1897, p.181). 
On 28 Jan. the rectory of Badsworth was 
again offered to him in commendam, and 
again refused, though the see of Man was 
worth no more than 8001 a year, His first 
business was to recover the arrears of royal 
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bounty (an annuity of 1002, eranted fc, 
On 6 April he landed at Deby Hee 
the Isle of Man, and was stalled on 1] Apri 
in the rnins of Nt. German's Cathedral, Put 
and at once took up his residence at, Bislio ‘$ 
Court, Kirk Michael. He found it alen ing 
ruinous condition, and set about rebuildin: 
the greater part of it, at a cost of 1,400), of 
which all but 200/. came from hisown pocket 
He soon became ‘a very energetic plants 
of fruit and forest trees, turning ‘ the bare 
slopes’ into ‘a richly wooded glen.’ Ho was 
an equally zealous farmer and miller, doing 
much by his example to develop the re. 
sources of the island. For some time he was 
‘the only physician in the island;’ he set up 
a drug-shop, giving advice and medicing 
a to the poor (Crurrwixt, p-xci), He 
d not been two months in the island when 
he had before him the petition of Christopher 
Hampton of Kirk Braddon, whose wife had 
been condemned to seven years’ penal seryi- 
tude for lamb stealing, and who asked the 
bishop's license for a second marriage in 
consideration of his ‘ motherless children’ 
Wilson gave him (26 May 1698) ‘liberty to 
make such a choice as may be most for yor 
support and comfort.’ Yet his views of 
marriage were usually strict; marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister he regarded ag incest, 
The balding of new churches (beginning 
with the Castletown chapel, 1698) was one 
of his earliest cares, and in 1699 he took w 
the scheme of Thomas Bier (1656-1780) 
(q- v-], and began the establishment of paro- 
ial libraries in his diocese, This Jed to 
provision in the Manx Janguage for the needs 
of his people. The printing of ‘prayers for 
the poor families’ is projected in a memo- 
randum of Whit-Sunday 1699, but was not 
carried out till 30 May 1707, the date of 
issue of his ‘Principles and Duties of Chris- 
tianity. . .in English and Mauks. . . with 
short and plain directions and prayers, 1707, 
2 parts, 8vo. This was the first book pub- 
lished in Manx, and is often styled the ‘ Manx 
Catechism.’ It was followed by ‘A Further 
Instruction;’ ‘A Short and Plain Instruc- 
tion. . .for the Lord’s Supper,’ 1788; and 
‘The Goepel of St. Matthew,’ 1748 (tranz- 
lated, with the help of his vicars-general, in 
1722). The remaining Gospels and the Acts 
were also translated into Manx under his 
supervision, but not published (Moozg, p. 
218). He freely ime occasional orders ior 
special services, with new prayers, the Uni 
formity Act not specifying the Isle of Man. 
A public library was aatablished by him at 
Castletown in 1708, and from that year, b 
help of the trustees of the ‘ academic fund, 
and by beuefactions from Lady Elizebeth 
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stings {q.v.], he did much to increase the 
er Ms a grammar schools and parish 
a Lonls in the island. He was created D.D. 
gt Oxfurd on 8 April 1707, and incorporated 
g* Cambridge on 11 June. In 1724 he 
f mnded, and in 1782 endowed, a school at 
Parton, bis birthplace. 

fhe restoration of ecclesiastical discipline 
was, frum the first, an object which Wilson 
hud at heart. Scandalous cases, frequently 
involving the morals of the clergy, gave him 
much trouble. ‘The ‘spiritual statutes’ of 
the island (valid, where not superseded by 
the Anglican canons of 1603) were of native 
growth, and often uncouth in their pro- 
visions, Without anonrty to disturb these 
(with the single exception of abolishing com- 
mutation of penance by fine), Wilson drew 
up his famous ‘ Ecclesiastical Constitutions,’ 
ten in number, which were subscribed by 
the clergy in a convocation at Bishop’s Court 
on 3 Feb, 1704, ratified by the governor and 
enuncilon 4 Feb., confirmed by JamesStanley, 
tenth earl of Derby (a, 1786), and publicly 

roclaimed on the Tinwald Hill on 6 June. 

Uf these constitutions it was said by Sir 
Peter King, first lord King [q. v.}, that ‘if 
the ancient discipline of the church wera 
lost, it might be found in all its purity in 
the Isle of Man.’ 

The discipline worked smoothly till 1718 
‘when it came into collision with the oficial 
class’ (Moon, p. 192), owing to an @ 
hended reduction of revenue through Wil- 
son’s practice of mitigating fines in the spi- 
ritual court. Robert Mawdesley (d. 1782), 
governor from 1708, had been in harmony 
with Wilson; his successor in 1718, Alex- 
ander Horne, became Wilson’s determined 
opponent. The first direct conflict began in 
1716. Mary Henricks, 9 married woman, 
was excommunicated (22 Oct.) for adultery, 
and condemned to penance and prison. 
Ya (20 Dec.) to the lord of the isle, and 

orne allowed the appeal; Wilson, rightly 
maintaining that there was no appenl except 
to the archbishop of York, did not appear 
at the hearin; (B3 Dee. 1717, in London), 
and was fined (19 Feb. 1719) in 102.; the 
fine was remitted (20 Aug.) ‘The episcopal 
registrar, John Woods of Kirk Malew, was 
twice imprisoned (1720 and 1721) for re- 
fusing to act without the bishop's direction. 
The ee wife (Jane Horne) was or- 
dered (19 Dec, 1721) to ask forgiveness (in 
mitigation of penance) for slanderous state- 
ments. For admitting her to communion 
and for false doctrine Archdeacon Robert 
Horrobin, the governor's chaplain, was sus- 
pended (17 May 1722). Refusing to recall 
the sentence, Wilson ‘was fined (25 June) 
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602., and his vicars-general 202. apiece, 
and in defanlét were imprisoned in Castle 
Rushen (29 June). Wilson appealed to the 
crown (19 July); they were released on 
81 Aug., but the fines were paid through 
Thomas Corlett. The dampness of the prison 
had go affected Wilson’s right hand that he 
was henceforth unable to move his fingers 
in writing, In 1721the bishopric of Exeter 
was olfered to Wilson as a means of reim- 
bursement. On his declining, George I pro- 
mised to meet his expenses from the privy 
purse, a pledge which the king's death left 
Wy Ch, 

Part of Horrobin’s false doctrine was his 
approval of a book which Wilson had cen- 
sured, On 19 Jan. 1722 John Stevenson, a 
layman of Balladoole, forwarded ta Wilson 
a copy of the ‘Independent Whig,’ 1721, 
8v0 fs Gorpoy, Tuomas, d. 1750, and 
TrenonsRD, Joun, 1662-1728), which had 
been circulated in the island and sent to 
Stevenson by Richard Worthington for tha 
public library. ‘Wilson issued (27 Jan.) a 
pastoral leiter to his clergy, bidding them 
excommunicate the ‘ agents and abettors’ of 
‘such-like blasphemous books.” For sup- 
Eening the book Stevenson was imprisoned 
m Castle Rushen by Hore, who required 
Wilson to deliver up the volume as a con- 
dition of Stevenson's release, This he did 
(21 Feb.) under protest. When the boolt 
reached William Ross, the librarian, he said 
‘he would as soon take poison as receive that 
book: into the library upon any other terms 
or conditions than immediately to burn it.’ 
Horrobin, on the other hand, affirmed (De- 
cember 1722) that the work ‘had rules and 
directions in it sufficiont to vee heaven, 
if we could observe them’ (cf. Letter to the 
publisher, by W[altar] A[whery], prefixed to 
independent Whig, bth edit, 17 ) 

Horne was superseded in 1728, Elovd, 
hissuccessor, was generally unpopular. With 
the appointment of Thomas Iforton in 1725, 
began anew conflict between civil and eccle- 
siastical authority. Lord Derby now claimed 
(5 Oct. 1725) that the act of Henry VIII, 
placing Man in the province of York, abro- 

ted all insular laws in matters spiritual, 

6 immediate result was that Horton re- 
fused to carry out a recent decision of the 
House of Keys, granting soldiers to execute 
orders of the ecclesiastical court. A revision 
of the ‘spiritual statutes’ was proposed by 
the Honse of Keys, with Wilson's concur- 
rence. Horton took the step of suspending 
the whole code till ‘amended and revised.’ 
Tle further deprived the sumner-general and 
appointed another. Unavailing petitions for 
faba were sentto Lord Derby; the House of 
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Keys appealed (6 Nov. 1728) to the king in | 1788 Wilson had been interested in Zinzen. 


council, but nothing came of it. 

On the death (1 Feb. 1736) of the tenth 
lord Derby, the lordship of Man passed to 
James Murray, second duke of Atholl (d. 
1761), The revision of stututes proposed 
in 1725 was at once carried through, with 
the result of ‘a marked absence of disputes 
between the civil and ecclesiastical courts’ 
(Moors, p. 207). The intricate suit about 
impropriations (to all of which Atholl had a 
legal claim) jeopardised for a time the tem- 
poralities of the church, and was not finally 
settled till (7 July 1767) after Wilson's 
death; but with the aid of Sir Joseph Jekyll 

q. V.] Wilson and his son were able to 
recover (1787) certain deeds securing to the 
clergy an equivalent for their tithe. Between 
Wilson aid Atholl (and the governors of his 
appointment) there seems never to have been 
any personal friction. Under the revised 
ecclesiastical law presentmenta for moral 
offences were less frequent, procedure bein, 
less summary. But, while health lasted, 
Wilson was sedulous in administering the 
discipline through the spiritual courts, and 
there was an increaseof clerical cases (Moorn, 
Dp a The extreme difficulty of obtaining 
suitable candidates for the miserably poor 
benefices led Wilson to get leave from the 
archbishop of York to ordain before the 
canonical age. 

Wilson was not by nature an intolerant 
man, nor were his aympathies limited to 
the Anglican fold. It is said that Cardinal 
Fleury (2. 29 Jan. 1748) wrote to him, ‘as 
they were the two oldest bishops, and, he 
believed, the poorest in Europe,’ invited him 
to France, and was so pleased with his repl: 
that he got an order prohibiting Frenc 
privateers from ravaging the Isle of Man. 
Roman catholics ‘not unfrequently at- 
tended’ his services, He allowed dissenters 
‘to sit or stand’ at the communion; not 
being compelled to kneel, they did ao, The 
qualera ‘loved and respected him’ (Orurr 
Wou,p,xcii). In 1786 he mot James Edward 
Oglethorpe (qg.v.]in London, and this was the 
beginning of his practical interest in foreign 
missions, though he was an early advyo- 
eate of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and still earlier of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Hie ‘Essay towards an Instruction for the 
Indiana, . .in, . . Dialogues,’ 1740, 8vo, 
was hegun at Oglethorpe’s instance, and dedi-~ 
cated to the Georgia trustees. Wilson’s son 
was entrusted with its revision for the press, 
and he submitted the manuseript to Isaac 
Watts. It must be remembered that most 
of the Georgia trustees were dissenters. Since 


dorf, through friends who had met hi 
Oxford and London in 1787, Het 
sponded (1789) with Henr Cossart, author we 
a ‘Short Account of the Moravian Churches’ 
and received from Zinzendorf and his engg. 
jutors a copy of the Moravian catechism, 
with a letter (28 July 1740). Zinzendirf 
was again in London in 1749, holding thes. 
a synod (11 to 30 Sept.) News came of th, 
death (283 Sept.) of Cochins of Berlin, ‘ar. 
tistes’ of the ‘reformed tropus’ (one of thre: 
in the Moravian church, The yacant an} 
somewhat shadowy office was tendered to 
Wilson (with liberty to employ his son a3 
substitute), Zinzendorf sending him a seq). 
ring. On 19 Dec. Wilson wrote hus ag- 
°*Eirom.1760, his eigh 
from , his eighty-sixth year, Woilen; 

was burdened with aoe, He dial at Bihegt 
Court on 7 March 1755, the fiftieth anni 
versary of his wife's death. His coffin was 
made from an elm tree planted by himself 
and made into planks for that purpose some 
years before his death (i, p.xcl). Te hada 
strong objection, mentioned in his will, ta 
intermenta within churches, and was buried 
(11 March) at the east end of Kirk Michael 
churchyard, where asquaremarblemonument 
marks his grave. Philip Moore preached 
the funeral sermon, is will (21 Dec, 1736; 
codicil, 1 June 1748) is printed by Keble. 
His portrait (painted in 1782 P) was engraved 

17365) by Vertue eae 1819, by 

ievier). It shows his black skull-cap and 
‘hair flowing and silvery,’ For hig shoeshe 
used ‘leathern thongs instead of buchles’ 
(Honn, p. 240). On 27 Oct. 1698 he was 
married at Winwick to Mary (4,16 July 
1674; d. 7 March 1705), daughter of Thomas 
Patten, By her he had four children, of 
whom Thomas (see below) survived him. 

‘Wileon’s rare unselfishness gives lustze to 
a life of fearless devotion to duty and wise 
and thrifty beneficence. The fame of his 
ecclesiastical discipline is rather due to the 
singularity of its exercise by an Anglican 
diocesan than to anything special either in 
its character or its fruits. The details far 
nished by Keble, with nauseous particn- 
larity from year to year, may be paralleled 
from the contemporary records o! many @ 
een court or anabaptist meeting. 
That Wilson acted with the single aim of 
the moral and religious improvement of his 
people was recognised by them, and his striet- 
ness, joined with his transparent purity, his 
uniform swestness of temper, and his 
denying charities, drew to him theaffectionate 
betas of those to whom he dedicated 
a, 
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Wilson's ‘ Works’ were collected (under 
his son's direction) by Clement Cruttwell 
[avs 1781, 2 vols. 4to, including a ‘Life’ 
(reprinted 1785, 8 vols. 8v0), and by John 
Keble 'q. v.1, with additions, in the ‘Libra: 
uf Anglo-Catholic Theology,’ 1847-63, 7 vols. 
STd; preceded by a ‘Life,’ 1863, 2 vols, 
gio (or parts), to which Keble had de- 
yited siasteen years’ labour. Desides worka 
noted above, many sermons and devotional 
pieces, he published: 1. ‘ Life? prefixed to 
the ‘Practical Ubristion,’ 1718, 8vo, by 
Richard Sherlock. 2. ‘History of the Isle 
of Man’ in Gibson's Se edit, of Camden's 
‘Britannia,’ 1722, fol. vol. ii. 3. ‘ Observa- 
tions’ included in ‘Abstract of the Historical 
Part of the Old Testament,’ 1735, 8vo (his 
* Notes’ are in an edition of the Bible, 1785, 
4to), Posthumous were: 4. ‘Sacra Privata,’ 
frst published in Cruttwell, 1781, vol. i. 
(the Oxford edition, 1888, has a preface by 
Cardinal Newman; the original manuscript 
of the ‘Sacra Privata’ was exhibited, by 
the president and fellows of Sion College, 
in the loan collection at the London church 
congress, 1899). 6, ‘Maxims of Piety and 
Christianity’ (ditto). Many devotional 
manuals have been framed, by extraction 
and adaptation, from Wilson's works. Of 
his writing Cardinal Newman says (1838) : 
‘There is nothing in him but what is plain, 
direct, homely, for the most part prosaic; 
all is sober, unstrained, rational, severely 
chasteaed in style and language.’ 

His son, Tmowas Wirson (1708-1784), 
divine, was born at Bishop's Court on 
24 Aug. 1708, He was the second son of 
the name, a previous Thomas having died an 
infant in 1701, His father taught him till 
he was sixteen, when he was placed with 
Clerkatthe grammarschool of Kirk Leatham, 
North Riding of Yorkshire. He matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 20 April 

721, was elected student on 8 July 1724, 
and graduated B.A. on 17 Dec. 1724 (Kustn, 
7. 860 ; MLA. 16 Dec, 1727, B.D. and D.D. 
10 May 1780. He was ordained deacon 
(1720), and priest (1781) by John Potter 
(167-4?-1747) [q. v.], then bishop of Oxford. 
From Christmas 1729 to September 1781 he 
assisted his father in the Isle of Man, and is 
said to have suggested the ‘clergy, widow, 
and orphans’ fund’ (Crurrwntt). One rea- 
son assigned for his leaving the island is 
that he did not know Manx (Kata, p. 739). 
He declined (November 1732) an invitation 
to the Georgia mission. In June 1787 he 
was made one of the king’s chaplains. On 
5 Dec. 1787 he was presented to the rectory 
of St. Stophen’s, Walbrock, and held this 
preferment till death. He was made pre- 
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bendary of Westminster on 11 April 1748, 
and held the rectory of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, from 1753, During the Manx 
famine and pestilence (1739-12) he petitioned 


ry | the kingfor a grant of breadcorn forthe island. 


In 1748 and 1750 he visited his father in the 
Isle of Man. With John Leland (1691-1766) 
{q.v.] he corresponded from 17-42, inviting his 
criticisms on his father’s manuals of religion. 
He enepeated to Leland that he should 
answer Dodwell (as be did in 1744), and 
Bolingbroke(1758) ; and Leland’schiof work, 
‘A View of the principal Deistical Writers’ 
(1754-6), was written as letters to Wilson, 
and published at his expense. Te rebuilt 
(1776) the chancel of Kirk Michael church. 
Till her second marriage (1778) he was a 
great admirer of Catharine Macaulay (q. v.], 
piecing (177 £) his residence, Alfred House, 
ath, at her disposal; he erected (8 Sept. 
1777) a marble statue of her, by J. F. Moore, 
within the altar-rails of St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook, which the vestry ordered him to 
remove. He was a man of much beneyo- 
lence, a considerable book collector, in poli- 
ties a follower of Wilkes, and in religion 
anxious for the union of ‘all protestants,’ 
He died at Alfred Iouse, Bath, on 15 April 
1784; his body was brought to London ‘in 
ge d funeral procession,’ with ‘near two 
undred flambeaux,’ and buried (27 April 
in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, He marrie 
Cae 1784) his cousin Mary, daughter of 
illiam Patten, ond widow of William Hay- 
ward, of Stoke Newington, and had one son, 
who died in infancy. He left his property 
to his relative, Thomas Patten, father of John 
‘Wilson-Patten, baron Winmarleigh (q. v.] 
He wrote ‘ A Review of the Project for. .. 
a new Square at Westminster... By a Suf- 
ferer,’ 1767, 8vo ; and anintroduction to ‘ The 
Ornaments of Churches... with a... view 
to the late decoration of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, 1761, 4to (by William Hole). 
[Life by Oruttwell, 1781; Life by Stowell, 
1819; Life by Hono, in Lives of Eminent Chrig- 
tinns, 1833, p. 181; Life by Keble, 1868, vary full 
and exact, and embodying a large quantity of 
unpublished material; Gent. Mig. 1784, i. 317, 
879; Butler's Memoirs of Hildesley, 1799; 
Stubbs’s Univ. of Dublin, 1889, pp, 148, 847; 
Notes and Quories, 0th ser. v. 472; Moore's 
Sodor and Man, 1893, pp. 186 sq.] A, G. 


WILSON, TUOMAS (1747-1818), 
master of Clitheroe grammar school, aon of 
William and Isabella Wilson, was born at 
Priest Hutton, in the parish of Warton, near 
Lancaster, on 8 Dee. 1747, and educated os 
the grammar schools of Warton and Sed- 
bergh. At the latter school he was an 
assistant under Dr, Wynne Bateman from 
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1768 to 1771. He was ordained deacon at 
‘Westminster on 13 Jan. 1771, and priest at 
Chester on 2 Aug. 1772. In the following 
June he was licensed as headmaster of 
Slaidburn grammar school, and in June 1775 
became master of the Clitheroe grammar 
school, Lancnshire, and incumbent of the 
parochial chapel of the town. In 1779 he 
entered himself of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of B.D. there in 
1794, under a statute now abolished. In 
1807 he was appointed rector of Claughton, 
near Lanenster. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Thomas Dunham Whita- 
ker [q,. v.], and joined a literary club formed 
by him. " He was a successful schoolmaster, 
a ready veraifier, and a social favourite on 
account of his amiability, genial wit, and 
copious fund of anecdote. Iis besetting 
weakness was punning. 

He died on 3 March 1818, and was buried 
in the chancel of Bolton-by-Gowland church, 
where a tablet was afterwards crected with 
a Latin inscription by Whitaker, copied 
from a monument erected by Wilson’s pupils 
in Clitheroe church, Ie married, on 29 April 
1775, Susannoh Tetlow of Skirden, widow 
of Henry Nowell, rector of Bolton-by-Bow- 
land. She was forty-four, and he only 
twenty-eight, A portrait of Wilson, painted 
by J. Allen, is engraved in the Chetham 
Society’s volume. Another portrait by the 
same artist was engraved by W. Ward in 
Wilson’s lifetime ; ond a third portrait came 
out as a lithograph. 

His only literary publication, in addition 
to twvo assize sermons (1789 and 180£), was 
an ‘Archreological Dictionary, or Classical 
Antiquities of Jews, Greeks, and Romans,’ 
1788, 8vo, dedicated to Dr. Samuel Johnson; 
but his ‘ Lancashire Bouquet’ and other oc- 
casional verses were circulated in manu- 
ait and were collected and printed, along 
with his correspondence, by Canon F. R. 
Raines for the Ohetham Society in 1857. 


Raines’s Memoir, prefixed to Wilson’s Mis- 
collanies; Gent, Mag, 1819, i, 291.] 0. W. 8S, 


WILSON, THOMAS (1764-1848), non- 
conformist benefuctor, seventh child of 
Thomas Wilson (4. 8 Jan. 1731; d. 81 March 
1704) by Mary (1729-1816), daughter of 
John Remington of Coventry, was born in 
Wood Street, Geert. London, on 11 Nov. 
1704, ond baptised on 2 Dec. by Thomas 
Gibbons Ig. v.] His mother was a dissenter; 
his father became one on his marriage, and 
subsequently built a chapel at Derby (1784), 
hesides peeing in opening several closed 
chapels in the Midlands, He was at school 
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with Samuel Rogers[q.v.], the poet, at Now. 
ington Green under Cockburn, but had not 4 
classical education, and never acquired ony 
literary tastes. In 1778 he was apprentin. } 
to his father, a manufacturer of mbbons and 
gauzes, and in 1765 was taken into partner. 
ship. We left business at Michaelmas 179. 
having attained a moderate fortuna, to which 
he received a considerable accession on tly 
death (26 March 1818) of his mother's only 
brother, John Remington. In 1794 he suc- 
ceeded his father as treasurer of Hoxton 
Academy, and held this post till his death: 
when the academy was removed to High- 
bury he laid the first stone (28 June 1825) 
of the college building. His first experiment 
in chapel building was in 1799, when he 
erected a new chapel at Hoxton (opened 
24 April 1800), From this time he devoted 
himself for some years to the re niring or re- 
building of dilapidated and closed chapela, 
ag. at Brentwood, Harwich, Reigate, Lyon 
Guildford, Dartmouth, Liskeard, and else- 
where. Most of these buildings had for. 
merly ranked as presbyterian; Wilson's 
efforts introduced into their management 
the congregational system. T'rom 1804 he 
occasionally acted as a lay preacher, To 
meet the needs of a growing population he 
set himself to procure the erection of new 
chapels in the outskirts of London, among 
others at Kentish Town (1807), Tonbridge 
Place, Huston Road (1810), Marylebone 
Road, Paddington (1813), Claremont Chapel, 
Pentonyille (1819), Craven Chapel, Regent 
Street (1822), the last three built at his sole 
cost, Besides giving largely towards the 
purchase or building of chapels in all parts 
of the country, he erected at his own ex- 
pense chapels at Ipswich (1829), Northamp- 
ton (1829), Richmond, Surrey (1880), and 
Dover (1888). In January 1837 he was 
chairman of a meeting which formed the 
‘Netropolis Chapel Fund Association’ for 
the provision of further buildings. His 
munificence went also in other direction; 
there were few, if any, societies connected 
with his own body, or with the cause of 
evangelical religion gonerally, which did not 
benefit by his aid. He was one of the first 
directors (28 Sept. 1795) of the London 
Missionary Society. Ie was also one of the 
originators of the London University (now 
University College), and was elected (19 Dec, 
1824) a member of its first council, In the 
Hewley case [see Hewinr, Sazan} he was 
one of the relators in the action (begun 
18 June 1830) against the unitarian trusteas. 
Ho died at Highbury Place on 17 June 1853, 
and was buried in Abney Park cemetery, 
where isa monument to his memory, Tis 
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~ arried (31 March 1791) Elizabeth, younger 
aie of Arthur Clugg, timber merchant, 
of Kranchester, who survived him with 


-. © t bishop of Calentta, was his first cousin. 
oe a ost Witson (1795-1874), 
hasrister of the Inner emele was born in 
Toadon on 27 Uct, 1795, and died at 4 Nevill 
Park, Tunbridge Wells, on 14 Aug. 1874. 
He married (1837) Mary Wood, only daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bulley of Teignmouth, and 
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| ond made himself acquainted with every 


aspect of mining life and character. ‘The 
Pitman’s Pay,’ his chief literary work, ap- 
peared originally in Mitchell's ‘ Newcastle 
Magazine ’ inthe years 1826, 1828, and 1830. 
It was reprinted by G, Watson of Gateshead, 
but this incorrect edition was soon out of 
print. Other poems were contributed to 


|the ‘Tyne Mercury,” and some of them 


were reissued with notes by John Sykes, 
compiler of ‘Local Records.’ A collective 


left cons, Thomas and John Remington. In /edition of Wilson's works, entitled ‘The 
connection with the litigation of which the | Pitman’s Pay, and other Poems,’ was issued 
Hewley case was a sample, he devoted much , in 1848, and reprinted in 1872. The second 
time to the investigation of early dissenting edition contains some additional poems and 
history. His fine collection of puritan divi- notes by the author, with s portrait and me- 
nity and bio raphy is at the Memorial Hall, moir. ‘The Pitman’s Pay’ is a metrical 
Farringdon Street, London. Hae published, description, much of it in mining patois, of 
besides some religious tractates (one of them , the incidents and conversations of the colliers 
signed ‘ Biblicus’): 1. ‘An Historical In- | on their fortnightly yee pay nights, The 

niryconcerning . . . English Presbyterians,’ ' poem avy a wide poe arity in the north 
1833, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1886, 8vo. 2. ‘ English | of England. Some of Wilson’s compositions 
Presbyterian Chapels... Orthodox Founda- show him to have made a close study of 
tions! 1844, 8vo. 8. ‘Calumnies confuted Burns, and the poem entitled ‘ On seeing a 
.., in Answer to the Quarterly Review , mouse run across the road in January’ is 
on the Bicentenary Celebration,’ 1863, 8vo.|a highly creditable imitation, In the 
4, ‘A Memoir of... Thomas Wilson,’ 1846, ‘Tippling Dominie’ Wilson is perhaps seen 


8y0, 

[Leifehild's Funeral Sermon for Thomas Wil- 
gon, 1843; Wilson’s Memoir of Thomas Wilson, 
1846 (portrait) ; McCree’s Thomas Wilson the 
Silkmas, 1879; Cornwall's Funeral Sermon for 
Joshua Wilson, 1874; Times, 24 Aug. 1874, 90ct, 
1874, Halley, in Rongregscitans tt 1876, p. 05; ! 
information from T. Wilson, esq., Harpenden.} 

WILSON, THOMAS (1773-1858), 
Tyneside poet, was born at Gateshead Low 
Fell on 14 Nov. 1773, the eldest son of 
George and Mary Wilson, The father was 
a miner, and both parents were devout Wes- 
leyons. He received very little education, 
and was early sent to work in the mines, 
After devoting his scanty leisure to stud: 
and making two efforts to establish himse 
as a schoolmaster, he was from 1799 to 1803 
employed in the office of John Head, a New- 
castle merchant and underwriter, In 1808 
he entered the counting-house of Losh, Lub- 
hin, & Co. (afterwards Losh, Wilson, & Bell) 
of Newcastle, Within two years he became 
a partner, and remained in the business till 
near the end of his life. In 1885 he was 
elected one of the first town councillors of 
Gateshead, to which he returned after a reai- 
dence ofsome years in Newcastle. Through- 
ot his life Wilson devoted as much time os 
he could spare to intellectual pursuits, and 
collected an excellent library, which was 
especially rich in chapbooks. Ile conitri- 
buted to the local ' Dinries ’ for sixty years, 
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at his best. 

Wilson died at his home, Fell-house, 
Gateshead, on 9 May 1858, He was buried 
in the family vault at St. John’s, Gateshead 
Fell, the mayor and town council attending 
his funeral. He married, in 1810, Mrs, 
Mary Fell, who died in 1839, 

A bust by Dunbar is in the large room 
of the Gateshead Fell public rooms. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, i. 667-9; Ann. Reg. App. 
to Chron, p. 410; Memoir prefixed to the 
Pitman’s Pay, 1872.] G. Le G. Ny. 


WILSON, WALTER, (1781-1847), non- 
conformist biographer, was born about 1781. 
Originally intended for the law, he became 
a bookseller, with Maxwell of Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar, London, In 1806 he took the 
bookshop at the Mewsgate, Charing Cross, 
vacated by Thomas Payne the younger (9. vd 
The perusal of the ‘ Memoirs’ of Daniel Nes’ 
{g.¥: prefixed by Joshua Toulmin [q. v.] to 

edition (1793-7) of Neal’s ‘Tlistory of 
the Puritans, had led Wilson to collect 
notices of dissenting divines, and examine 
manuscript sources of information. He pro- 
jected a biographical account of the dissent- 
ing congregations of London and thevicinity. 
Soon after beginning the work he became 

jassod of a considerable income, and en- 
tered ot the Inner Temple, but does not 
appear to have practised at the bar. For 
his projected work he obtained scarcely three 
hundred subscribers. He published an in- 
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stalment of ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses in 
London, Westminster, and Southwark: in- 
cluding the Lives of their Ministers, 1808, 
2 vols. 8vo. Wewas then living at Camden 
Town, from which he removed to Dorset, and 
again to Burnet, near Bath, where he did 
some farming. ‘Here he had a congenial 
neighbour in Joseph Hunter [q.v.}; they ex~ 
changed copies of collections relative to dis- 
senting antiquities. A third volume of his 
‘Dissenting Churches’ appeared in 1810; a 
fourth in 1814, with a preface (1 May 1814) 
showing his personal interest in the older 
types of nonconformity. The later volumes 
of his work exhibit a more softened attitude 
towards the free-thinkers of dissent than is 
aren in the earlier ones; his facts are 
always given with scrupulous fairness. By 
1818 he was ready to publish a fifth and com- 
pleting volume if five hundred subscribers 
could have been obtained; but it never ap- 
peared. 

In 1822 he announced a life of Daniel 
Defoe {q. v.}, of whose publications he had 
made a much larger collection than re 
viously been brought together. His ‘Me- 
moirs of the Life and Times of Daniel Defoe,’ 
1830, 8 vols. 8vo0, is heavy, but allowed by 
Macaulay to be ‘excellent? (dinbd. Rev. 
October 1845), He had projected a aupple- 
mentary work dealing with Defoe’s literary 
antagonists. About 1831 he moved from 
Burnet to Pulteney Street, Bath. During 
the progress of the Hewley suit [see irw- 
LEY, SaRau], Wilson’s judgment went en- 
tirely with the defendants, and his religious 
views, probably under Iunter's influence, 
underwent a considerable change in the uni- 
tatian direction. 

Wilson died on 21 Feb. 1817. At tho 
time of his death he was one of the eight 
registered proprietors of the ‘Times.’ He 
was twice married, and left o son, Henry 
Walter Wilson of the Inner Temple, and 
a daughter, married to Norman Crarstin, 
colonial chaplain ot Ceylon, His library 
was sold (5-17 July) by Leigh, Sotheby, 
& Wilkinson; the 3,488 lots realising 
1,9987, 3s. 6d., the Defoe collection going to 
America for 5027, His coins and prints (sold 
26 July) produced 2707, 16s, and 192, 142, 6d. 
respectively. He bequenthed his manuscript 
collections for the history of dissent to Dr. 
Williame's Library (now in Gordon Square, 
London). A comet list of these, by the 
then librarian, Richard Cogan, is printed in 
the ‘Christian Reformer’ (1847, p. 758). 
The most important articles are the notes in 
an interleayed copy of his ‘ Dissenting 
Churches, and (separately) a complete topo- 
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graphical index to the same; five foli 
inte to dissenting churches; on 
dissenting records; two folios and six quartog 
of biographical collections. Several’ of his 
manuscripts are transcripts from originals 
also proserved in Dr. Williams's Library, 
{Gent. Mag. 1847, ii, 438; Christian 2. 
former, 1847, pp. 371, 506, 758.] AG, 


WILSON, WILLIAM (1690-1711), 
Scots divine, horn at Glasyow on 19 Nov. 
1690, was the eon of Gilbert Wilson ig 
1 June 1711), proprietor of a small estatg 
near East Kilbride, who underwent religions 
persecution and the loss of his lands durin 
the reign of Charles IT. His mother, Tea. 
bella (d. 1705), daughter of Ramsay of 
Shielhill in Forfarshire, was disowned h 
her father for becoming a presbyterian, 
William, who was named after William IIT 
was educated at Glasgow University, He 
was laureated on 27 June 1707, and was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Dunfermline on 23 Sept. 1718. On 2] Aue. 
1716 he was unanimously called to the new 
or west church at Perth, and on 1 Nov, he 
wags ordained. He soon obtained great in- 
fluence in the town by the disinterestedness 
of his conduct, refusing to contest at lawhis 
claim to his grandfather's estate, and declin- 
ing to receive his stipend because the town 
council desired to pay it out of money placed 
in their hands for charitable purposes, On 
the commencement of the ‘ marrow contro- 
versy ’ [see Boston, Tuomas, 1677-1792] in 
1717 be sympathised with the ultra-Ual- 
viniatic views of Boston and Ebenezer 
Erskine [ . ¥.], Concurring with these mini- 
sters on A aay 1721 in the ‘representation’ 

inst the condemnation of ‘The Marrow 
of Modern Divinitie’ by the general assem- 
bly. In 1782 o further cause of difference 
arose. The general assembly passed an act 
ordaining that when the right of presentation 
‘was not exercised by the patron, the ministers 
should be elected by the heritors and elders, 
and not by the congregation, This displeased 
Erskine, Wilson, and others, who regarded 
the congregational right as sacred, and 
Erskine preached a vehement sermon on the 
subject, for which he was censured by the 
synod of Perth and Stirling. The censure 
was confirmed by the general assembly, and 
on 14 May 1788 Wilson joined with Alexan- 
der Moncrieff and James Fisher [q. v.] in & 
protest. The assembly, indignant at the 
terms of the protest, required a retractation, 
and failing to obtain it, the standing com- 
mission suspended Wilson and his three 
associates on 9 Aug. 1733, refused to hear a 
representation offered by Wilson and Mon- 
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oF ipstifying their conduct, and on 
i H det! ae them no longer ministers 
ef the Scottish church. On 16 Nov, the four 
ministers put their names to @ formal act of 
5 vession, and on 6 Dee. they constituted 
themselves an ‘associate vesbytery. On 
4 Moy 1784, however, the assembly, re- 

onting their action, empowered the synods 
to reinstate the four ministers. Wilson was 
gnxious for reconciliation, but further dif- 
frences had arisen, especially through the 
Fnp ort afforded by the assembly to patrons 
arainst the congregational veto. On 6 Nov. 
1786 the associate presbytery appointed 
Wilson their professor of divinity, and on 
15 May 1740 the seceders, now eight in 
number, were finally deposed. ‘Wilson en~ 
jayed the mre ofa large part of the people 
‘of Perth, who built a church for him and 
thronged to hear him. Ie was, however, 
deeply affected by the controversy and broken 
in health by his labours. He died at Perth 
on 8 Nov. tral, and was buried at Perth, 
in Greyfriars’ cemetery, where monument 
was erected to his memory with an epitaph 
by Ralph Erskine [q.v.] Wilson married, on 
4) June 1721, Margaret (d. 1742), daughter 
of George Alexander (d. 1718), an advocate, 
of Pepper Mill, Edinburgh. By her he had 
a son Jobn, and two daughters, Isabella and 
Mory, who reached maturity, 

Besides single sermons, Wilson pub- 
lished ‘A Defence of the Reformation Prin- 
ciples of the Ohurch of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 
1739, 8vo; new ed. Glasgow, 1769, 8vo, and 
several collections of sermons: 1, ‘The Day 
of the Sinner's believing in Christ a most 
remarkable Day, Edinburgh, 1742, 12mo. 
2, ‘The Father's Promise to the Son, a clear 
bow in the Church’s darkest Cloud,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1747, 8vo. 3, ‘The Lamb's retinue 
attending him whitherscever he goeth,’ 
Edinburgh, 1747, 8vo; 2 and 8, with a few 
single sermons, were rebound in a larger 
alton, (4) ‘Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1748, 
FO, 

{Wilson's Works; Scott's Fasti Eccles, Scoti- 
cing, mt, ii, 617-18 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, 
sii, 228; New Stat. Acc. of Scotland, x. 111; 
Fervier's Memoirs of Wilson, 1830; Endie's 
Life of Wilsun in United Presbyterian Fathers, 
1849; Wilson's Presbytery of Perth, 1860, pp. 
211-14; Brown's Hist. Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Sccession, 1793; The Repre- 
centations of Ebenezer Erskine and James 
Fisher and of William Wilson and Alexander 
Moncrieff to the Commission of the late General 
Assembly, 17338; A Review of the Narrative 
and State of the Proceedings of the Judicatories 
againet Erskine, Wilson, Moncrieff, and Fisher, 
1784; Pilulee Splencticw; or, a Laugh from o 
true blue Presbyterian, 1786; X. ¥.'a Obsorya- 
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tions upon Church Affairs, 1734; Munimenta 
Glasguen. (Maitland Club), iii, 43; Struthers's 
Hist. of Scotland from the Union to 1748 ; Gib’s 
Present Truth: a Display of the Secession 
Testimony, 1774] BL, 
WILSON, WILLIAM (1801-1860), 
poet and publisher, born in Perthshire on 
25 Dec, 1801, was the son of ThomasYVilson, 
by his wife, Agnes Ross. Atan early age he 
was imbued with a passionate love of poet 
derived from his mother, who sang with 
great beauty the Jacobite songs and ballads 
of Scotland. While a schoolboy he lost his 
father, so that Wilson’s early life was accom~ 
panied by many privations, including the 
completion of his education, At twenty- 
two he became the editor of the Dundee 
‘Literary Olio, a large proportion of which, 
both in prose and verse, was from his pen, 
In 1826 he removed to Edinburgh, wheres he 
estublished himself in business, His con- 
tributions were welcomed in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Literary Journal,’ thirty-two of his poems 
appearing in its columns in the course of 
three years. At this period the young poet 
was woll known to the leading literary men 
of the day, including his kinsman Professor 
John Wilson (‘ Christopher North’), and he 
‘was a constant visitor at the house of Mrs, 
Grant of Laggan, who possessed his portrait 
by Sir Jobn Watson Gordon, now owned 
by his son, General Wilson. In 1882 he ra- 
moved to the United States and settled at 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, where he en~ 
d in bookselling and publishing, which 
@ continued tillhis death. Wilson was the 
lifelong friend and correspondent of Itabert 
Ohambers (1802-1871) [q. ‘y.],and he was oue 
of the few persons in the secret of the au- 
thorship of the ' Vestiges of Oreation.’ He 
died on 26 Aug, 1860. He was twice mar- 
tied : first, to Jane Mackenzie, and, secondly, 
in 1880, to the niece of James Sibbald (1745- 
1803) [a. + 
In the New World Wilson occasionally 
contributed in prose and verse to American 
pariodicals, and sometimes sent a contribu- 
tion to ‘Blackwood’s,’ ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ 
and ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ Selections of his 
joems appeared in the ‘Cabinet, ‘Modern 
eottish Minstrel,’ Longfellow’s ‘Poems 
of Places, and his son’s ‘ Posts and Poetry 
of Scotland ;’ but he never issued them in a 
volume nor even collected them, and it was 
not until 1869 that 2 portion of his poetical 
writings was published, with a memoir iy 
Benson J. Lossing. A second edition wit 
additions] poems and « portrait appeared in 
1876, and a third in 1881. illis pro- 
nounced ‘Jean Linn,’ one of Wilson's poems, 
‘the best modern imitation of the old ballad 
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style that he had ever met with;’ and Bryant 
said that ‘the song in which the writer per- 
sonates Richard the Lion-hearted during 
his imprisonment is more spirited than any 
of the ballads of Aytoun.’ 

[Rogere’s Modern Scottish Minstrel ; Wilson’s 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland, vol. ii. ; Memoirs 
of William and Robert Chambers; Appleton’s 
Cyclopsdia of American Brography.} eae 


WILSON, WILLIAM (1799-1871), 
botanist, second son of Thomas Wilson, 
a druggist, was born at Warrington on 
7 June 1799, He was educated at Prest- 
bury grammar school and under Dr. Rey- 
nolds at the Dissentors’ Academy, J.eaf 
Square, Manchester, and was then articled 
to a firm of solicitors in Manchester; but 
intense application to the study of con- 
yuvanoing brought on headaches which were 
followed by serious illness, This led to his 
taking much outdoor exercise, in the course 
of which he acquired his love of botany, and 
alse when he was about fiye-and- 
twenty, his mother gave him a small 
allowance so that he could devote himself 
entirely to this pursuit, As early as 1821 
he had discovered the Cotoneaster on Great, 
Orme’s Head. This brought him into cor- 
respondence with Sir James Edward Smith 
{q. v.], who encouraged him to devote him~- 
self to botany. In 1827 Professor John 
Stevens Henslow Iq. v.] introduced him to 
Professor (afterwards Sir William Jackson) 
Tlooker (q. v.], and at the invitation of 
the latter he joined a five days’ excursion 
of the Glasgow botanical students in the 
Breadolbane Tlills. He afterwards spent 
nearly two years in Ireland, where, no doubt 
under ILooker's influence, he attached him- 
self tothe study of mosses, which from 1830 
engrossed his whole attention. From 1829 
onward he is frequently quoted in Hooker's 
‘ British Flora ;’ and, becoming well Imown 
as a bryologist, he entered into corre- 
spondence with such specialists as Lindberg 
ot Helsingfors and Schimper of Strasburg, 
and was entrusted with the description of 
the mosses collected in the voyages of the 
Frebus and Terror and the Herald, before 
the publication of his magnwn opus. This 
work, the ‘Bryologia Britannica,’ intended 
asa third edition of the ‘Muscologia Bri- 
tannica’ (first issued in 1818) of (Sir) W. J. 
Hooker and Thomas Taylor (d. 1848) (q.v.], 
‘but substantially a new work of the highest 
merit’ (Jackson, Guide to the Literature of 
Botany, p. 241), was published in 1855 (Lon- 
don, avo), and was pronounced by Lindberg 
‘one of the most exact works in botany.’ 
Nevertheless over a hundred new species of 
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British mosses were added to the lit bee 
tween its publication and his death, and h.. 
is reported to have said that ‘the nls 
thing he wished to live for was to bri ous 
a revised edition,’ which, however, he ns 
eee to a j Z 

ison died at Paddington, two mil. 
from ‘Warrington, on 8 Apul 1871, and =i 
buried in the nonconformist burial-groung 
Hill Cliff, Warrington. He married in 1833 
a widowed cousin, Mrs. Lane, 

Besides the Cotoneaster, Wilson added , 
new species of rose, a fern, and many mosies 
to the British ‘list, the rose Rosa Wilsia 
being named after him by William Borner 
and the Killarney filmy fern named Hymeno. 
phyllum Wilsont by Sir W, J. Hooker. Wi 
son described many new species of exotic 
mosses in the ‘ Journal of Botany,’ his papirs 
being enumerated in the Royal Soviets’ 
‘Catalogue’ (vi. 889, viii, 1249), and i, 
herbarium and botanical correspondence pre 
served at the Natural History Museum. 

[Cash’s Where there’s a Will there's a Way, 
1878, p. 146.] G.8.B, 


WILSON, WILLIAM (1785?-1872), 
canon of Winchester, born in 1782 or 1783, 
was the son of John Wilson of Kendal 
in Westmorland, He matriculated fron 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 15 July 1801, 
and graduated B.A. on 30 May 1805, M.A, 
on 17 Dec. 1808, B.D, in 1820, and D,D, in 
1824. He was a fellow of the college from 
11 May 1816 to 1826, and filled the offices 
of dean and bursar in 1822. In 1829 he wea 
senior proctor. Ile was ordained deacon in 
1806 and priest in 1800, and in 1808 was 
curate of Colne Engaine in Essex. He was 
appointed headmaster of St. Bees grammar 
school on 6 Jan. 1811, and during his tenue 
of this office discovered grave abuses in the 
affairs of the school, especially in regard 
to the lease of the coal royalty in 171. 
His efforts to obtain redress rendered his 
position untenable, and he was driven by 
the persecution of the governors to reairn 
his post on 20 May 1816; but he hed a large 
share in calling Lord Brougham’s attention 
to the mismanagement of educational cheri- 
ties, and thus in bringing about their reform. 
In regard to the mining royalty, Sir William 
Lowther, second earl of Lonsdale, the rapre- 
sentative of the original grantee, was orderd 
in 1827, by a decres of the lord chancellor, 
to pay into court 60002 for the benefit of 
the school. 

On 28 July 1824 Wilson was instituted, 
on the presentation of Queen’s College, to 
the vicarage of Holy Rood, Southampton, a 
penefics which he retained til his death, 
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(a B Feb. 1832 he was collated to the 
wonnd stall in Winchester Cathedral. As 
ni he gave very effectual assistance to 
ae Bird Sumner is y.] in the work of the 
iy uet. In 1850 be published ‘The Bible 
stndent’s Guide to the more correct under- 
standing of the Old Testament by reference to 
the Uigual Ilebrew’ (London, 4to),s second 
edition of whieh appeared in 1866 under tha 
ttle ‘An English, Hebrew, and Chaldes 
Lexicon and Concordance to themora correct 
understanding of the English Translation 
ef the Old Testament by reference to the 
Onginal Hebrew’ (London, 4to), ‘Wilson 
was a considerable Hebrew scholar, and his 
work has not yet been superseded. He 
dad on 22 Aug. 1873 in The Close, Win- 
cluster, and was buried on 27 Aug. at 
Py «ton Candover. In February 1830, ot 
(iodalming, Surrey, he married Maria (1791- 
1*34), daughter of Robert Sumner, vicar of 
Kenilworth, and sister of John Bird Sumner, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Charles Ri- 
chard Sumner [a. v.], bishop of Winchester 
(Gent. Mag. 1830, i. 266). By her he hada 
£00, Sone Wilson, who became vicar of 
on Candover. 

eden the work mentioned he published: 
LDS cere ee ; Oa at 
Anglicis, expurgate:,’ London, , 12mo, 
2, eke hist ius Articles of the Church 
of England, illustrated by co ious Extracts 
from the Liturgy, Homilies, Nowell’s Cate- 
chism, and Jewell’s Apology, and confirmed 
by numerous Passages of Scripture,’ Oxford, 
1531, 8vo; enlarged ed, Oxford, 1840, 8vo, 
8, ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ Oxford, 1826, 8vo. 
4, *The Attributes of God, selections from 
Charnock, Goodwin, Bates, and Wishart, 
London, 1885, 8yo; republished 1836 in 
‘The Christian Family Library,’ vol. xv. 
6, ‘The Book of Psalms, with an Exposition 
Lvangelical, Typical, and Prophetical of the 
Christian Dispensation, London, 1860, 2 vols. 
8vo, He edited the ‘Ohristians Pietatis 
Institutio’ of Alexander Nowell, London, 
1917, 12mo, 

{Information kindly given by the Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Jackson’s Papers and 
Pedigrees mainly relating to Cumberland and 
Westmorland, 1892, ii, 217-21; Guardian, 
27 Aug. 1873; Hampshire Chronicle, 23 and 
uO Aug. 1873 ; Sumner's Life of Charles Rich wd 
Saomner, 1876, p. 1; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886; Foster's Index Eecles.; Allibone's Dict. 
of Engl. Lit.} EL. 6, 

WILSON, ‘WILLIAM (1808-1888), 
Scots divine, was born in 1808 at Blawearie, 
Bassendean, in Berwickshire. He wes edu- 
cated at the parish school, and in 1825 en- 
tered the university of Edinburgh, where he 
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took the arts and thvvlogical classes, study= 
ing under Chalmers, David Welsh [q. v.], and 
Alexander Brunton. Licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Dumfries on 2 March 1830, Wilson 
was carly recognized as a powerful preacher, 
Till 1837 he acted as a parochial missionary 
in Glasgow, and from 1885 to 1887 he was 
editor of tha ‘Scottish Guardian’ On 
22 Sept. 1887 he was ordained minister of 
Carmyllie, Forfarshire. In the conflict which 
ended in the disruption, Wilsontookan active 
part. He joined the free church and preached 
in a wooden building till 1818, when he was 
called tothe mariners’ church, Dundee, where 
he officiated till1877. He was elected mode- 
rator of the free-church assembly on 24 May 
1866, junior principal clerk of assembly in 
1868, and senior clerkin 1883, On 20 April 
1870 he received the degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh University, 1877 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the sustentation fund 
committee, He also held the office of Chal- 
mers lecturer. He died on 14Jan, 1888, sur- 
vived by one son and five daughters, His 
remains were accorded a public funeral in 
Dundee, In 1810 Wilson married Eliza, 
daughter of Alexander White of Drimmieter- 
nat, near Forfar, She died in February 


Wilson wrote: 1. ‘Statement of tho 
Scriptural Argument arent Patronage,’ 
Edinburgh, 1812, 8vo. 2. ‘The Hagan 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ Edinburgh, 1859, 
8vo. 38. ‘Christ setting his Face towards 
Jerusalem,’ Dundee, 1878, 8yo. 4. ‘ Me 
morials of R. 8, Candlish, D.D.,? Edinburgh, 
1880, 8vo. ‘Wilson also edited with a pre- 
face and notes Daniel Defoe’s ‘Memoirs of 
the Church of Scotland,’ 1844, and contri- 
buted a preface to Sir James Stewart and 
Jomes Stirling's ‘Survey of Naphtaly, 1845, 
Tle wrotethe history ofthe parishofCarmyllie 
for the ‘New Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,’ ond contributed to the ‘Free Church 
Pulpit.’ 

(Scott's Fasti, mt. 1. 794; J, M. McBain’s 
Eminent Arbroathians, 1897 ; Scotsman, 16 Jan, 
ea ; Smith’s Scot, Clergy, vol. iii.; Brit, Mus. 
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WILSON, Sir WILLIAM JAMES 
ERASMUS (1809-1884), surgeon, generally 
known as Srz Erasmus WILson, was son of 
William Wilson, o native of Aberdeen, who 
had been a naval surgeon, and afterwards 
settled as a parish surgeon at Dartford and 
Greenhithe in Kent. Erasmus was born on 
25 Nov. 1809 in High Street, Marylebone, at 
the house of his maternal grandfather, Eras- 
mus Bransdorph, a Norwegian, He was edu- 
cated at Dartford grammar school, and after- 
wards at Swanscombe in Kent, but he was 
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soon called upon to help in the practice of 
his father. At the age of sixteen he became 
a resident pupil with George Langstaff, sur- 
geon to the Cripplegate dispensary, and he 
then began to attend the anatomical lectures 
given by John Abernethy [q. v.] at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. At his master's house 
he became acquainted with Jones Guerels-¥:] 
aad Sir William Lawrence [q. v. |, while hi 
skill as a draughtsman and the neatness of 
his dissection soon attracted general atten- 
tion. On the establishment of the Aldersgate 
Street school of medicine, under the leader- 
ship of William Lawrence, Wilson became 
one of the first pupils, gaining the prizes for 
surgery and midwiferyin thesession 1820-30, 
He was admitted a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries on his i reortby lites bento jae 
inthe following year (25 Nov, 1831) hebecame 
a, member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. In the same year Wilson was asked 
by sane: Quain, then professor of anatomy 
and physiology at University College, to be- 
come his assistant. He accepted the post, 
and was soon afterwards appointed demon- 
strator of anatomy to Richard Quain [q. v.] 
This office he filled until Jones Quain re- 
tired from University College in 1836, when 
Wilson established a school of anatomy, 
called Sydenham police which eventually 
proved unsuccessful. Jn 1840 he lectured 
upon anatomy and physiology at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and in the same year he began 
to act as sub-aditor of the ‘Lancet.’ He was 
also consulting surgeon to the St. Pancras in- 
firmary, and on 20 Feb, 1845 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal pus 

At the suggestion of Thomas Walkley 
[q. v.], the editor of the ‘Lancet,’ Wilson be- 
fan to devote himself more particularly to 
the treatment of diseasesof the skin, and from 
1840 almost to the end of his long life the 
cares of an extensive practice occupied most 
of his time. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land he was elected a fellow in 1848, and in 
1869 he founded, at his own expense, a pro- 
fessorship of dermatology, endowing it with 
asum of §,000/. This chair he held from 
1869 to 1877, and when he ‘resigned it the 
conditions of the trust were so modified as 
to include the whole domain of pathology. 
Tn 1869 and again in 1888 Wilson made 
large and valuable presents to the museum 
of the College of Surgeons. He was elected 
a member of the council in 1870, and held 
office until 188£. He was vice-president in 
1879-80, and president in 1881. In 1884 he 
oT awarded the honorary gold medal of the 
college, 

‘Wuson was particularly fond of foreign 
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travel, and so early as ‘1828, and acing 
1880, he went to Paris to attend ete 
of Cuvier and of Geoffroy Saint-Hhluire ie 
middle life he travelled much in the a 
He became particularly interested in i. 
study of Egyption antiquities, and in 1877. 
he defrayed the expenses (about 10,tu)7 

connected with the transport of ‘ Cleopany 
needle’ to London. In 1881 he teceiy-3 
the honour of knighthood. Te alo a4 
the office of master of the Clothwork,. n 
Company, and he was president of the Bil. 
cal Archeological Society. 

.,, He died on 7 Aug, 1884, after two yer 
ill-health, at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent: He 
married Miss Doherty in 1841, who an. 
vived him, but he left no children, 

Wilson ranks as one of the first and best af 
the specialists inskin diseases. Hefoundt}. 
field of dermatology almost unworked,and he 
toiled with such assiduity, and obtained such 
rewards, as soon induced a host of fellow 
labourers to follow in his footsteps, To Wik 
son’s teaching we owe in prent measure tha 
use of the bath, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in our national life, and to his advo 
cacy is to be attributed the sprend of th 
Turkish bath in England. Skilful invest. 
ments in the shares of gas and railway com 
panies made him a wealthy man, and he de- 
‘voted his riches to various charitable objerts, 
for he was distinguished freemnson, He 
restored Swanscombe church, and he founded 
a scholarship at the Royal College of Music, 
Tie was ae subscriber to the Royal Medica! 
Benevolent College at Epsom, where he but 
at his own cost a house for the head-master, 
At an expense of nearly 80,0002. he built s 
new wing and chapel at the sea-bathing in- 
firmaory, Margate, where diseases of the thin 
are extensively treated, and in 1681 he eta 
blished a chair of pathology in the university 
of Aberdeen, where the degree of LI.D, had 
been conferred upon him. 

After the death of Lady Wilson the bulk 
of his property, amounting to upwards st 
200,000, reverted to the Royal College «t 
Surgeons of England. 

A bust of Wilson, executed by Thoma 
Brock, R.A., stands in the new library of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Im 
Fields. A three-quarter length in oils is 
the robes of a lecturer at the Royal Colle 
of Surgeons of England, painted by Stepl-n 
Pearce, hangs in the hall of the Medical 
Society’s Rooms in Chandos Street, W. 

Wilson’s more important worke were: 
1. ‘Practical and Surgical Anatomy,’ Lon 
don, 1888, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1858; issued im 
America, 1844 and 18656. 2. ‘The Anatomits 
Vade Mecum,’ London, 1840,12mo; 2nd edit, 
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ajo; 11th edit. I 
Vel Treatise . . . on Diseases of the 
shin’ London, 1822, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1847 ; 
translated into German, Leipzig, 1850, 4,é The 
Extem or Turkish Bath: its History,’ &c., 
L-ndon, 1861, 16mo. 5. ‘The Vessels of the 
Human Body, in a Series of Plates’ (with 
J ms Quain), London, 1837, fol. “Wilson 
edited the ‘Journal of Cutaneous Medicine 
and Diseases of the Skin,’ London, 1867-70. 

rit, Med. Journal, ue aye Trans, 
dico-Chir, Soc. 1885, xvii, 20-2, 
Miudieo-Chiz. § ive 


WILSON, WILLIAM RAE (1772- 
1549), author of ‘ Travels,’ was a member of 
a Haddington family named Rae, and was 
tira in Paisleyon 7 June1772. Ie learned 
law under his uncle, John Wilson, town 
clerk of Glasgow, and for a time practised 
asa solicitor before the supreme courts of 
Scotland, His uncle, who died in 1806, left 
him his fortune, and he then, by letters 

tent, added Wilson to hie name, and re- 
satved to gratify a taste for travel, specially 
‘timated at the moment by his wife's pre- 
mature death, Le travelled in Egypt and 
Palestine, and through most of Europe, pre- 
paring a3 he went minute and interesting 
records of his experience. As he was in some 
respecte a pioneer, his publications had an 
immediate popularity, and they retain a cer- 
tain historical interest. He became a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1844 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the university of Glasgow. In recognition 
of this academical distinction he bequeathed 
to the university 3007. to provide an annual 
fiize for an essay on Christ and the benefits 
of Christianity. An upright man, a writer 
and a distributor of tracts, he was not of a 
specially tolerant spirit, One hapless siric- 
ture provoked Hood’s discursive and pine 
‘Ode to Rae Wilson, Esquire,’ published in 
1837 with characteristic prefatory note ad- 
dressed to the editor of the ‘Atheneum’ 
(Hoon, Posmms, edit. 1867, i. 61). Rae Wil- 
son died in London, in South Crescent, Bed- 
ford Square, on 2 June 1849, and was buried 
in Glasgow necropolis, where his grave is 
marked by a conspicuous monument of ori- 
ental design. 

In 1811 Rae Wilson married Frances 
Phillips, daughter of a Glasgow merchant. 
Her death, eighteen months later, prompted 
& privately circulated memorial tribute, 
afterwards publishedin Gishorne’s ‘Christian 
Female Biography.’ He married, a second 
time, Miss Cates, who accompanied him in 
his travels and gurvived him, 

Rae Wilson's publications include: 
1. Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
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through Turkey, 
Greece, the Ionian Isles, Sicily, Spain,’ 1824. 
3. ‘Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, Germany, Netherlands, 1826, 
4. § Travels in Russia,’ 1828, 2 vols. 5. ‘Re- 
cords of a Route through France and Italy; 
with Sketches of Catholicism,’ 1835. ‘The 
work on Egypt and the Ifoly Land was very 
popular, and ran through several editions, 

[Chambers’s Biogr. Dict, of Eminent Seots- 
men ; Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Irving’s Dict. 
of Eminent Scotsmen; Glasgow University 
Calendar; Addison’s Roll of Glasgow Graduates, 
1898.] T. B, 

WILSON, Sm WILTSHIRE (1762- 
1812), lieutenant-general, colonel-comman- 
dant royal artillery, born in 1762, was se- 
cond son of Major Wiltshire Wilson of Wol- 
lock Grange, Northumberland, formerly of 
the 1st dragoons, by a daughter of Ralph 
Phillipsof Colchester. After passing through 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
he received 2 commission assecond lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 9 July 1779. The 
dates of his further commissions were: lieu- 
tenant, 28 Feb. 1782; captain-lieutenant, 
1 Nov. 1798; captain, 1 July 1798; brevet 
major, 29 rea 1802; sepraantl major, 
205 uly 1804; lieutenant~colonel, 10 March 
1805 ; brevet colonel, 4 July 1818; regi- 
mental colonel, 20 Dec. 1814; major-general, 
12 Aug, 1819 ; colonel-commandant of royal 
artillery, 21 Jan, 1828 ; lieutenant-general, 
10 Jan. 1887. 

Wilson went to the West Indies in 1780, 
whence in 1786 he took a detachment of 
artillery to Canada, and in 1790 returned to 

land, He served with the Duke of 
York's army in Flanders in 1798, and was 
for some time atlached with two 6-pounder 

s to the 58rd foot. He was employe 
in May, June, and July at the siege of 
Volenciennes, which place capitulated on 
28 July. He was ey wounded at 
the attack on Dunkirk on 24 Aug. In 
October he was thrown into Nieuport with 
his two guns in company with the 58rd foot 
and two Hessian battalions, where they 
were attacked by the whole French army 
under General Vandamme, Vandamme met 
with an obstinate resistance, the sluices 
were opened, and his siege batteries inun- 
dated, and when, abandoning the regular 
atieck, he attempted a night assault on 
26 Oct., his front was so limited between 
the river and the inundation that Wilson, 
with his two guns placed to command the 
enemy’s ee -was able, by firtog sepia 
into the advancing foe over one hundre| 
rounds of grape and round shot, to create 
such fearful Tiayoo that the French with+ 
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drew just at the critical time when enlarged 

un-vents ond distorted muzzles were ren- 
dering Wilson’s guns useless. The arrival 
of British forces on the 29th caused Van- 
dumme to raise the siege on the following 
day, leaving his battering guns behind. The 
successful defence was ascribed by all con- 
cerned to the artillery and the 3rd regi- 
ment. Wilson’s services were rewarded by 

omotion to tho rank of captain-lieutenant. 
Th consequence of the gallantry displayed 
by the fishermen of Nieuport the Duke of 
York incorporated them into a company of 
artillery, and gava the command of it to 
Wilson in June 1794, 

‘Wilson took part in the battle of Tournay 
on 28 May 1794. He commanded the 
artillery at the defence of Nieuport this 
year, when General Diepenbrook with 1,500 
men held the French army of 40,000 men 
under General Moreau at bay for nineteen 
daya. On the capitulation Wilson became 
a prisoner of war, and was not exchanged 
for nine months. He commanded the royal 
artillery in the expedition under Major- 

eneral Welbora Tillis Doyle to Quiberon 

ay in 1795; shortly after the = of 
Isle Dieu he returned to England, 1796 
he went to the Cape of Good Hope with o 
company of artillery, but returned home 
the following year. In May 1798 he went 
to Ostend in the expedition under Major- 
general Sir Eyre Coote, where he was again 
taken prisoner and sent to Lille. He was 
exchanged in 1799, In 1800 he was sent 
to the West Indies, where he remained for 
five years, in the last three of which he 
commanded the artillery. He commanded 
his arm at the capture of St. Lucia on 
22 June 1803, of Tobago on 80 June 1803, 
and of Surinam on 5 May 1804. 

On his return to England in 1808 Wilson 
commanded the royal artillery in the northern 
district until 1810, when he went to Ceylon 
to command his regiment there. He re- 
turned home in 1815, and two years after- 
wards went to Canada, where he commanded 
the royal artillery until 1820. His services 
were rewarded in 1836 by the distinction 
of a lmight commandership of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic order. He died on 
8 May 1842 at Cheltenham. Wilson was 
twice married : first, in 1789, to a daughter 
of John Lees; and, secondly, in 1825, toa 
daughter of Jacob Glen of Chambly, near 


Montreal, There was no issue either 
marriage. There is 2 black-and-white por 


trait of Wilson in the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tution at Woolwich. 
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Calendar, 1820, Gent. Mag. 1842, Unite 
Tag 1843; Military Annual, 18H. Ty 
11 May 1842; Cust’s Wars of Eighteenth Cort” 
Carmichael Smyth’s Wars in the Low Counts: ‘ 
Journ, and Corresp, of Sir Harry Calvert ta 
non’s Hist, Recordsof the 8rd Foot.] RELY. 
WILSON-PATTEN, JOHN, Bary 
WINMARLEIGH (1802-1892), born on25 \ i 
1802, was second of the two song of Thonn 
Wilson formerly Patten) of Bank Tali Warn 
rington, Lancashire. His father had in Taw 
assumed the sole surname of Wilson in pla 
of Patten by testamentor directionof Thongs 
Wilson, son of Thomas Wilson (1668-176; 
[g. v.], bishop of Sodor and Man, to hoe 
estates Pattensucceeded. The family alteru] 
the aurname to Wilson-Patten a few years 
later. John’s mother, Elizabeth, was éldet 
daughter of Nathan Hyde of Ardwick, Hig 
elder brother Thomas died at Naples 98 (jct 
1819,aged 18. John's schooldays were passed 
at Eton, and he went thence to Magdalen 
Oollege, Oxford (14 Feb. 1821). Here he be. 
came intimate with many men who after. 
wards rose to great eminence, among others 
Edward G. G. 8. Stanley, aherwarts Lord 
Stanley and fourteenth earl of Derby, After 
leaving Oxford he travelled for somo years 
on the continent, but married in London (15 
April 1828), and in Aug. 1830 entered parlin. 
mentasrepresentative, with hisfriend’sfather 
Lord Stanley, afterwards thirteenth earl of 
Derby, of his native county of Lancaster, 
He voted for the second reading of tha Reform 
Bill,and didnot seek re-election in 1881 ,gising 
placeto (Sir) Benjamin Heywood[q.v.}, butat 
the first election under that bill in 1882 here. 
entered parliament as colleague of his friend 
Edward Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley) 
for the newly created division of North Lan- 
cashira. This constituency he continued to 
vepresent till, on the return of Disraeli to 
office in 1874, he was created Baron Win- 
marleigh, His long career in the House 
of Commons was vemarkable for the fact 
that, though strong conservative, he was 
an advocate of industrial and labour reforms, 
irrespective of party. He supported an 
early bill for dealing with the evils of the 
truck system, and took a most important 
part in obtaining the removal of tha tax 
on printed calicoes, which led to great deve- 
opments in the manufacturing trade of 
South Lancashire. In 1888 he opposed Lord 
Ashley's bill to limit the hours of the em- 
ployment of women and children in fate 
tories, carrying by a majority of one his 
motion for a royal commission to inquire 
fully into the qnestion [see CoornE, ANTONY 
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[War Office Records; Royal Artillery Records; |ASHLEY, seventh WarRL oF SHAFTESDURY) 
Despatches; Memoirs in the Royal Military |He held for afew months in 1862 the ap 
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setment of chairman of committees of the 
ichule house during the short administration 
af ins old colleague, who had become Earl of 
Derby. Ascolonel( 1842-72) of the 3rdroyal 
Lancashire militia, he went in command of 
Lisreziment on the outbreak of the Crimean 
sar in 1804 to Gibraltar, and on his re- 
turn was appointed an aide-de-camp to her 
majesty. On the cotton famine relief com~- 
mittee formed in Manchester to cope with 
the terrible distress caused by the war in 
America, he took an active and important 

rt, inducing the president of the poor-law 
Far to accept s resolution of the Houses of 
Commons enabling boards of guardians to 
raise loans on the security of the rates. 

In Lord Derby’s government of 1867 Wil- 
son-Patten was appointed chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and was made a privy 
councillor. In Sept. 1868 he became chief 
seeretary for Ireland under Disraeli, and held 
the post till Disracli’s resignation in Dec. 
1888, After his elevation to the upper 
house as Baron Winmarleigh in 1874 he 
seldom took part in its debates, but in 1882 
he appeared there to deliver what was his 
lust speech, in warm advocacy of the bill 
for the construction of the Manchester Ship 
Canal. He died at his seat near Garstang, 
Lancashire, on 11 July 1892. He marrie 
in 1828, Anna Maria, daughter and coheiress 
of his paternal uncle, Peter Patten-Bold of 
Bold. By her he had, with a younger son 
Arthur(1841-66 and four daughters, Eustace 
John, captain in the lifeguards, who died in 
1873, leaving an only son, John Alfred, who 
died in 1889, The barony thus became ex-| 
tinct on Winmarleigh’s death, In the 
museum at Werrington there is a bust of | 
Winmarleigh in marble, by G. Bromfield 
Adams, A life-sized recumbent figure in! 
marble isin the parish church of Warrington, 
end a portrait in oi] in the Royal Albert 
Asylum, Lancaster. 

{Annual Register, 1892, p. 179; G. E. Cfo- 
kayne}’s Complete Peerage, viii. 189; Times, 
July 1892,] AN. 


WILTON, JOSEPH (1722-1808), sculp- 
tor and royal academician, born in London 
on 16 July 1722, was son of a worker in 
ornamental plaster, who carried on a 
manufacture of plaster decorations in the 
French style at Hedgo Lane, Charing Cross, 

extensive workshops being in Edward 
Street, Cavendish Square. Here Wilton was 
grounded in that skill for decorative sculp- 
tare which was the strongest feature of hisart 
in after life, He was, however, first educated 
at Woddesdon, Hertfordshire, for the pro- 
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early taste for the sculptor’sart. His father 
therefore placed him under Laurent Del- 
vaux (q. v.], the sculptor, who had returned 
to his native country, and resided at Nivelles 
in Brabont. In 17L4 Wilton left Delvaux 
to g and study in the French Academy 
at Paris under the French sculptor, Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle. Here he made great pro- 
gress, gained a silver medal, and learnt to 
work in marble. In 1747 Wilton went, in 
company with his fellow-sculptor, Louis 
Frangois Roubillac [q.v.], to Rome, and three 
years later gained the gold medal given to 
sculpture by Benedict XIV on the occasion 
of his jubilee. He found many patrons in 
Rome, among the most generous and in- 
fluential of whom was William Locke [q.v.] 
of Norbury Park, After visiting Naples, 
‘Wilton went to Florence in 1761, where he 
resided for about four years. He received 
many commissions for copies from the an- 
tique and for completing mutilated statues, 
In May 1755 he returned to England in 
company with his lifelong friends Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers [q. v.], the eminent architect, 
and Giovanni Dattista Cipriani (4. v.], the 
decorative painter. Ie settled in his father’s 
house at Charing Cross, and hia talents were 
soon in preat requisition. In 1768, when 
Charles Lennox, third duke of Richmond 
and Lennox [q. v.], opened his gallary of 
poe and sculpture in his house at White- 

all for gratuitous inatruction to students, 
Wilton and Cipriani were chosen by the 
duke to be directors of the gallery. Wilton 
was also appointed state-coach carver to the 
king, and in consequence of his increase of 
business he erected extensive workshops in 
what was afterwards Foley Place, occupy- 
ing himself a large house at the corner of 
Portland Street close by. The state coach 
used by George ITT at his coronation was 
constructed from Wilton’s designs. Wilton 
was appointed ses id to his majesty. He 
contributed a marble bust to the first exhi- 
bition of the Society of Artists in 1760, and 
in the following year sent busts of Roubillac 
and Oliver Cromwell. He continued to ex- 
hibit busts and bas-reliefs with them up to 
17866, in which year he sent another bust 
of Oliver Cromwell, ‘ from the noted cast of 
his face preserved in the Great Duke's gal. 
lery at Florence’ Wilton was one of the 
original foundation members of the Royal 
Academy, and contributed to its first ex- 
hibition in 1769. Succeeding to a large for- 
tune at the death of his father, Wilton ceased 
to be dependent on his profession, and was 
put an occasional exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Tlis work, too, became more and 


fession of a civil engineer, but showed on | more confined to the modelling alone, Ie 
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was, howeyer, much sought after for busts 
and monuments, though by far his best work 
lay in the chimneypieces and decorative 
sculpture which he executed, in conjunction 
with Cipriani, to adorn the architectural 
creations of Sir William Chambers. Among 
the eminent persons of whom he modelled 
busts were Lord-chancellor Bacon, Lord 
Camden, Admiral Holmes, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dean Swift, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
General Wolfe, and the Earl of Chatham, 
The much-criticised monument to General 
Wolfe in Westminster Abbey was designed 
and modelled by Wilton, and thera are other 
monuments by him in the same building. 
‘Wilton was less successful with the statues 
modelled by him, and two in London—those 
of George IIT at the Royal Exchange and of 
the same king in Berkeley Square, executed 
under Wilton’s diraction—had suhsequently 
to he removed and superseded. Afterthirty 
years, as the taste for ornamental and monu- 
mental sculpture began to decline, Wilton 
sold his premises and property by auction 
in 1786, and retired into private life. He 
accepted, however, the post of keeper of the 
Royal Academy, and held it from 1790 until 
hia death, which took place in his apartments 
as keeper on 26 Nov. 18C3. He was buried 
at Wanstead in Essex, Wilton was anoted 
and popular figure in artistic and intellectual 
society, and his large private means enabled 
him to play a leading part in soley: Among 
his personal friends was John Francis Ri- 
gaud [q. vs); who executed a fine portrait 
group of Wilton, Sir W. Chambers, and Sir 

oshua Reynolds, which is now in the Na-~ 
tional Portrait Gallery. Wilton had an 
only daughter of great personal charm, who 
in 1774 married Sir Robert Chambers [q. v.], 
chief justice of Bengal. <A bust of Wilton 
by Roubillac was ee by Lady Chem- 
bers to the Royal Academy, 

{Redgrave's Diet. of Artists; Smith’s Nolle- 
kens and his Times; Sandby's Hist, of the Royal 
Academy; Gent. Mag, 1808, ii. 1090 ; Catalogues 
of the Society of Artists and the Royal fenleny 


WILTON, WILLIAM nx (d. 1264), 
judge, had fines levied before him in 1247, 
acted as justice itincrant in 1248, 1249, and 
1260, again in 1258, 1255, and 1259-61. In 
the intervals his name does not appear in 
the lists of justices, He seems to have been 
chief justice on 11 Dec. 1261, as he received 
the pay of that office, 1002. He was pro- 
na chief justice of the king’s bonch. He 
can be traced in the execution of the functions 
of the offica till November 1263 (Zxcerpt. e 
Rot. Fin, ii. 407). 

According to Rishanger (p. 28) he was 
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Slain at the battle of Lewes on the i; 
side (14 May 1264), a eeag 
{Foss’s Judges of England ser 
cited in text.] : ss yaoi patho 
WILTSHIRE, Esrts ov, (See Seno, 
WILLIai LE, 1361 P~1359; Sa Tike 
1420-1461; Botery, Sir Tuoxs, 1477. 
1539.) 

WIMBLEDON, Viscount, 
Siz Epwanrp, 1672-1638.] 


WINOH, Sim HUMPHREY (i535. 
1626), judge, born in 1554 or 1555, was th. 
ounger son of John Winch (d, 159) of 
Northill in Bedfordshire. He entered Lip. 
coln’s Inn on 19 July 1578 (Records oe 
Lincoln's Tan, 1896, i. 80), and was callci 
to the bar on 26 July 1581, In 1506 he 
became a bencher, and in August 150y 
acted as autumn reader. In 1603 he Tepres 
sented the borough of Bedford in parlia. 
ment, retaining his seat until his appoint. 
ment to the oilice of chief baron of the 
exchequer in Ireland on 8 Nov, 1608, 
ualify him for this appointment he was in 
the same year made a, serjeant-at-lew, ani 
on 10 Nov, he was Inighted (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom.1603-10, p. 834). On8 Deo. 1668 
he succeeded Sir James Ley (afterwards 
firat Earl of Marlborough) {q. v.] 28 lord 
chief justice of the king’s bench in Ireland, 
with o salary of 800/.a year. While fol. 
lowing this office he earned the commends. 
tion of Bacon ¢ his ‘ quickness, a ee 


[See Crcn, 


and despatch’ (Bacon, Works, ed, 8 
ding, Ellis, and Tleath, xiii, 205), On 
7 Noy. 1611 he was transferred to England 
and appointed a judge of the common plegs, 
a post which he held till his death, In 
August 1618 he and three others were 
nominated on a commission to examine 
into the popular complaints in Ireland, 
In 1616 he and Sir Randolph Crewe i ¥] 
fell into deserved disgrace for condemn 
ing and executing nine women as witches 
at the summer assizes at Leicester, on 
the evidence of a boy who pretended that 
he had been tormented by them, The 
king, while visiting the town a month 
later, examined the boy and detected the 
imposture (NioHors, Pragresses of James I, 
iii, 192; Cal, State Papers, 1610-18, p. 
808). In 1616, on the death of Sir Augu- 
tine Nicolls (q. v.], he was appointed s 
referee of the patent for innkeepers’ licenses, 
and on 6 Aug. 1628 he was appointed s 
member of the council of Wales, the king 
judging it ‘fit that the justices of the four 
shires should belong thereto’ (id. 1628-5, 
p. 46). He was seized with apo while 
in his robes, and died in Chancery Lane on 
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5 Feb. 1624-5. He wus buried in the 
Uipistets of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and 
4 monument was erected to his memory at 
Exerton in Bedfordshire, where his family 
; -ded for several generations. By his wife 
Cicely, daughter of Richard Onslow (1628- 
1371) {g..¥.}, be left a son Onslow and a 
duughter Dorothy, married to George Scott 
of Hawkhurst in Kent, His male line ter- 
minated about 1703 on the death of Sir 
Humphrey Winch, created a baronet in 


Mo legal compilations by Winch were 
published after his death. ‘The first, which 
appeared in 1657, was ‘The Reports of Sir 
Humphry Winch, sometimes one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, con- 
taining many choice cases... in the foure 
last years of King James, faithfully trans- 
Inted out of an exact french Copie,’ Lon- 
dua, dto. The original manuscript is in 
the Cambridge University Library (Cut. 
Canty. MSS, iii, 491), The second and 
more yoluminous treatise appeared in 1680, 
entitled ‘Le Beau-Pledeur. A Book of 
Entries, containing Declarations, Infurma- 
tions, and other Select and Approved Plead- 
ings,’ London, ‘to. 

[Foss's Judges of England, 1857, vi. 201-2; 
flarl. Soc, Publ. xix. 190; Smyth’s Law Officers 
of Ireland, 1839, pp. 88, 140; Bedfordshire 
Notes and Queries, i. 95, 216, 248, 266, iii. 
266-7; Bacon’s Works, ed, Spedding, Ellis, and 
Heath, xiii, 86, xiv. 187; Blaydes's Geneal, 
Redford, 1890, pp. 306, 356, 860, 420, 439; 
Hlist, MSS, Comm, (Rep. on Buccleuch MSS, i. 
250); O’Byrno’s Represcntative History, 1848, 
p. 74; Harl, MS, 6121, £, 65.] E. I. 6, 


WINOH, NATHANIEL JOHN (1769?~ 
1883), botanist, was born about 1769. 
He was throughout his life devoted to 
the study of plants, especially those of 
Yecthumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, 
and was one of the earliest writers to take 
philosophical views of geographical distribu- 
tim. Ho studied cryptogams, especially 
mosses, ag well as flowering plants, and 
accomuluted an herbarium of some twelve 
thousand species. Ile was elected o fellow 
of the Linnean Society in 1808 and an asso- 
ciate in 1821, For more than twenty years 
he acted as secretary to the Neweastle In- 
firmary. He died ot his residence, Ridley 
Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 5 May 1888, 
aged 69, His manuscripts, library, and 
herbarium were bequeathed to the Linnean 
Society, but the grenter part of them was 
eubsequently handed over to the Natural 
History Society of Northumberland and 
Durham, His name waa commemoruted hy 
De Candulle in the genus Winchia, Winch’s 
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| principal publications were: 1, ‘The Bota- 
niat’s Guide through... Northumberland 
and Durham,’ 1805-7, 2 vols. yo, written 
in conjunction with John Thornhill and 
Richard Wangh, arranged according to the 
Linnean system and including eryptogams, 
3, ‘Observations on the Geology of North- 
umberland and Durham,’ 1814, dto, 3,‘ Es- 
say on the (teographical Distribution of 
Plants through . .. Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Durham,’ 1819, 8yo; Ynd ed. 
1826, 4. ‘Remarks on the Flora of Cumber- 
land,’ 1826, 8va, contributed to the ‘ New- 
castle Magazine * during the preceding year, 
and reprinted as ‘ Contributions to the Flora 
of Cumberland,’ 1838, ito. 5. ‘Flora of 
Northumberland and Durham,’ 1881, 4to; 
reprinted from the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Natural History Society of Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Neweastle, to which 
addenda were issued in 18386, 

[Britton und Buulger's Biographical Index of 
' Botanists, and authorities there ptee ao 


WINCHOCOMBE, alas Swarwoonr, 
i JOHN (d. 1620), clothier, popularly known 
as Jack or Nrwpory, describes himself in 
his will as ‘John Smalewoode the eldu, 
alias John Wyncheomhe, of the parishe of 
Seynt Nicholasin Newberry,’ He is said by 
Herbert to have been descended from a 
Simon de Winchcombe, a rich draper of 
Candlewyk Street, London, who was sheriff 
of London in 1879 (Livery Companies, i, 
804, 401; Mon, Franciscana, ii. 167), Ho 
was, however, associated with Newbury from 
his earliest years, was there apprenticed to o 
clothier, and subsequently acquired great 
wealth through his successful pursuit of that 
trade. The chapbook stories of his having 
led 100 or 250 men, e uipped at his own 
expense, to the battle of Fiodden Field ; of 
his having entertained Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon and refused a knight- 
hood; of the doings of William Sommers[q.v.] 
and other courtiers at Winchcombe's house, 
ere unsupported by contemporary evidence, 
and are et as apocryphal as the 
legends which gathered round Richard Whit- 
tington [q.v.] There is, however, no doubt 
that Winchcombe was a pioneer of the 
clothing manufactuze, and possibly he was, 
as Fuller states, the ‘most considerable 
clothier England ever beheld.’ He is said 
to have kept five hundred men at work, ond 
*Winchcombe’s kerseys’ were long con- 
sidered the finest of their kind (Burnnny, 
Hist, of Weal and Waol-combing, p. 89). 
He is said in an epitaph in Newbury parish 
church, for the ‘ edification * of which he left 
a large bequest, ta have died on 16 Teh, 
88 
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1519-(20]. He was buried in the chancel of 
the church with his first wife, Alice, and a 
brass effigy with inscription is fixed to the 
east wall of the north aisle. Ile was sur- 
vived by his second wife, Joan, and apparently 
an only son. His will, dated 4 Jan., was 
proved on 24 March 1619-[20] (Brit. Afus. 
Addit, MS, 6038, £.46; History of Newbury, 
1839, p. 78). 

His son, Jouw Wincucoman (1489 P- 
15665 ?), carried on his father’s trade, but 
took more part in politics. In October 1536 
he was one of those to whom letters were 
addressed for aid in view of the northern 
rebellions, In February 1538-9 Miles Co- 
verdale [q. v.], when at Newbury, employed 
him ag o means of communication with 
Cromwell, who in the same month gave 
Winchcombe an order for a thousand kerseys 
(Covnrpatn, Remains, Parker Soc. pp. 600, 
602; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
xiv. i896), In December following he was 
one of the ‘aquires’ appointed to receive 
Anne of Cleves, and on 12 Feb. 1589-40 he 
was granted Buclilebury and Thatcham, be- 
sides some lands in Reading, all previously 
the Property of St. Mary’s Abbey there ; 
on 4 Feb. 1540-1 he was placed on the com- 
mission of the peace for Berkshire. In March 
1641 he was leader of a movement amo’ 
clothiers to protest against the provisions o' 
the statute of 1635 dealing with the manu- 
facture of cloth (27 Henry VIII,c.12), The 
council stayed the execution of the statute, 
and directed Sir Thomas Gresham and others 
who had procured it to prepare for its de- 
fence (Niconas, Acts P, C, vil. 156; Letters 
and Papers, xvi. 625), On 20 Jan. 1544-5 
‘John Winchcombe, gent., of Newbury,’ was 
returned to parliament for West Bedwin, 
‘Wiltshire. In 1519 he was granted a coat 
of arms, and on 8 Feb. 1653-8 was returned 
to parliament for Reading. Three portraits 
of the younger John Winchcombe, all dated 
1660, were exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition 
in 1887, An original portrait, erroneously 
ascribed to TTolbein, belongs to Mrs. Weble 
Parry, a copy to Mrs. Dent of Sudeley, an 
another original portrait to Mr. Walter 
peer (Cat. Tudor Exhib, Nos. 448, 201, 
218). 

1p was probably his son who, as‘ John 
Winchcombe, juz.,’ represented Ludgershail 
in 1558-4 and 1556 with Dr. John Story 
[q. v.], was directed in the lattor year to 
maintain order at arash (4eis P. GC. 
1664-6, p. 163), and in Elizabeth’s reign 
was suggested by Parker as a commissioner 
in Berkshire to prevent the scarcity of corn 
(Sreyru, Parker, iii.121). His descendant, 
Sir Henry Winchcombe, was created a baro- 
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net in L6U1, and died in 1667, leay} 
TIenry, on whose death in 1708 the tee 
netcy became extinct. The estates paced 
to his eldest daughter, Frances, who 
married in 1700 to Henry St. John, #, 
great viscount Bolingbroke [q. v, : 
The cult of the legendary ! Te of Nev. 
bury’ began before that of Whittingtes, 
‘Wood mentions (Addit. MS, 6083, 1 442 
having bought from a pedlar in W; vwici. 
shire the ' Life and Chests of Jack of Ney, 
bury’ printed in black letter, of which ny 
copy now appears to be extent, 
sixteenth century Thomas Deloney (a. ¥) 
published his ‘Pleasant History of Joh 
Winchcomb, in his younger yeares called 
Jacke of Newherie, A famous and worth 


Late in the - 


clothier of England.’ The earliest editizn 


extant appears to be the eighth, publish 


in 1680; a copy in the Douce collect, | 


in the Bodleian Library contains a note ty 
Douce to the effect that the frst edith 
was published about 1597, and on his Ayleat 
is‘a sketch of Jack of Newbury’s hou 
from recollection, made by Flaxman for F 
Douce. A ninth edition appeared in 168 
(London, eh a fourteenth about 1680, an} 
a fifteenth about 1700 (both London, Ato) 
A shortened version of the story, ornamented 
with ies fe woodcuts and entitled ‘Th 
History of Jack of Newbury,’ was published 
about 1750 (London, 12mo; another adit, 
London, 1775? 12mo), and another versio, 
entitled ‘The History of Mr. J. W.) op 
peared at Newbury (1780? 8vo), 


[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed, Gaird- 
ner; Acts of the Privy Council, ed, Nicolas and 
Dasent; Brit. Mus, Addit, MS, 3990; Offical 
Returns of Members of Parliament; Deloney's 
and other Historias in Brit, Mus, Libr. ; Faller's 
Worthies, ed. 1811, i, 95; Berry's Berkshire 
Genealogies, p. 149; Ashmole’s Antiquities of 
Berkshire, ii. 289, iii. 800; Lysona's Magu 
Britannia, 1806, i. 329; Hist, and Antig, af 
Newbury, 1889, pp. 77-80; Burke's Extin 
Baronetcies; Kirby's Winchester Scholars, p. 
186; Ashley’s Economie History, i. 229, 236, 
256; Cunningham’s Growth of English Ind 
and Commerce, 1896, i, 615, 523; Notes an 
Queries, 2nd ser, viii. 304; authorities cited] 

WINCHELSEA, ROBERT 2: (d 
1818), archbishop of Oanterbury, derived 
his name from 1d Winchelsea in Kent, 
where he was probably born, He studied 
arts at Paris, where he took his master’s 
degree, becoming rector of the university 
before 7 July 1267 (Duntrie and Cuate- 
LAIN, Cartularium Universitatis Parisieniit, 
i, 468), He afterwards studied theology a 
Oxford, where he proceeded D.D,, and wa 
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r in 1288 (Woop, Fusii Oxon. 

Se Giteh ON canfusies of him 
wath a namesake, John Winchelsea, has led 
t> the improbable assertion that he was a 
4tow of Merton College (Bropricx, Jfe- 
w rial of Merton Coll. pp. 197-8, Oxford 
Hist. sw.) He enjoyed a great reputation 
q- scholar and administrator both at Pais 
srl Orford (BIRCHINGTON in Anglia Seera, 
;, 12. He was appointed Feencary of 
T-izhton Manor in Lincoln Cathedral, but 
jus rights there were contested by the 
Ltigious Almeric of Montfort [q. v.] (Peok- 
L. n'a Letters, i, 90). Winchelsea gained 
te suit, and held the prebend until he be- 
came archbishop (La Nuvz, Fasti Feel, 
ugh. ii, 176, ed. Hardy), About 1283 Win- 
clelsea was appointed archdeacon of Essex 
and prebendary of Oxgate in St. Paul’s (2, 
p. g38-4, 420; Newcounr, Repertorium 
Dilesiasticun Londin, i. 71, 190). He 
neided constantly and diligently visited his 
arehdeaconry, He preached frequently and 
y-umed the delivery of theologicu] lectures 
inSt. Paul's (BIRCHINGTON, p. 12). 

Peckham died on 8 Dec, 1292. The papacy 
was vacant, and for once there was a chance 
of a cononical election toCanterbury. On 
2) Dee, Henry (d. 1881) (qv of Eastry, prior 
of Christ Church, sought license to elect, and 
two of his monks visited Edward at New- 
castle, whence they were sent back on 6 Jan, 
1943 with the nec ermission. The 
election took place on 18 Feb., and was ‘ per 
viam compronissi,’ 8 committee of seven 
being entrusted with making the appoint- 
ment on behalf of the whole chapter (Win- 
E1Ng, Concilia,ii. 189-90), Through saa 
influence, and probably with Edward I's 
guodwill, Winchelsea was unanimously 
elected. The king guve his consent after 
three days (BrrcHINeron, p. 12), whereupon 
Winchelsea at once prepared to start oif 
for Roma (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292~1301, 
Re ). He reached Rome on Whit-Sunday, 

7 May, The papacy being still vacant, he 
wis delayed at the curia more than a yeor 
before he could obtain confirmation and con- 
sectation, He made so good an impression 
cn the cardinals that it was believed in E 
land that he was thought of as 8 possible 
pope (Brecumneton, p. 12), At last the 
election of Celestine V terminated the long 
vacancy on 6 July 1294, The new pope 
thought so well of Winchelsea that he offered 
him a cardinalate, which Winchelsea refused. 
Despite the opposition of the Franciscans 
(Forcester Ann, p. 618), Celestine confirmed 
Winchelsea’s election. On 12 Sept. he was 
con~ecrated bishop at Aquila, where the papal 
court then was (WILEIRS, Coneilia, ii. 198). 
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He left Romo on 5 Oct., and travelled home 
by way of Germany, Brabant, and Holland, 
to avoid the territories of Philip the Fair, 
with whom Edward I was then at war. 
He reached Yarmouth on 1 Jan. 1295 
(WForcester Ann, p. 518). Besides the sum 
of 1-42/,198. expended in England, his out- 
lay at Rome had amounted to the huga 
sum of 2,500 marks (Somyun, Antig. of Cant. 
Appendix to Supplement, pp. 18-19). Tha 
proctors of the chiper had spent more than 
half as much besides, 

Edward I wag in North Wales suppress- 
ing the revolt of Madog ab Liywelyn [sea 
Manoe], Winchelsea at once repaired to the 
royal camp at Conway, where on + Feb. the 
order for the restoration of his temporalities 
was issued (Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1292-1801, p. 
129). OnG Feb, Wincheleen excommunicated 
Eaton (acts, ii, 208), and on 18 March he 
made hissolemn entry into Canterbury, where 
he received the pallium. He was enthroned 
on Sunday, 2 Oct., in the presence of the king, 
Edward's brother and son, and a great gather- 
ing of clerks and magnates. The Fetaile of tho 
ceremony were carefully recorded. ¢ Forma in- 
thronizationis archiepiscopi VI Non, Oct, ab 
Henrico priore,’ &c.,in Some, i, 57-8). 

A secular priest, canonically elected by an 
English chapter, Winchelsea was anxious 
from the hegiuning not to fall short of his 
two mendicant predecessors (Kilwardby and 
Peckham), whom be poy ad forced upon 
the English king and church, In personal 
holiness he was in no wise inferior to them, 
and he was probably their superior in ability, 
He continued to be assiduous in preaching, 
He attended the canonical hours as regularly 
asamonk, He frequently shut himself up for 
prayer and meditation, and, as his intimates 
suspected, for savere corporal discipline. His 
charity and almsgiving were magnificent, 
Many poor scholars partook of his bounty, 
and he was coreful to reserve many of his 
best benefices for needy masters and bachelora 
of divinity. He was bountiful to the mendi- 
cant friars, though he sought torestrain them 
from exercising pastoral functions without 
the consent of the local clergy ( Worcester 
Ann, p.646; ef, however Concilia, ii, 267-64), 
Ho constantly distributed his rich garments 
to the poor, and never kept more than two 
robes for himeelf, He partook sparingly or 
not at all of the costly meata set before him, 
and habitually gave them away to the poor 
and sick, much to the disgust of his servants, 
sho thought that coarser food would have 
sufficed for pauper needs. Yet he seldom 
gave way to the excesses of agceticism, Ha 
was cheerful in termperament, corpulent in 
body, a hard worker, and a good man of 
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business, Ife was tenacious of his precedence ! final answer. Meanwhile 


and personal dignity on public occasions, but 
associated on termsof friendly equality with 
his clergy. Le was affable, kind, and jocular. 
Iie baicd flatterera, traitors, and prodigals. 
Tie rarely spoke to women save in confes- 
sion (BIRCHINGTON, pp. 12-14 collects, per- 
haps with too much desire for edification, his 

ersonal characteristics ; cf.also Flores Hist. 
iii, 165, Chron, de Melsa, ii, 323; Monk of 
Malmesbury in Chron, Edw. I and Edw, II, 
ii, 192-3), 

Winchelsea was an uncompromising 
churchman and a zealous upholder of the 
papal authority. Yet his love of power and 
influence was 50 great that it brought him 
into conflict with his clergy, his suifragans, 
many of the nobles, the king, and sometimes 
even with the pope. With longer English 
experience than Peckham, and the wider 
outlook of a secular priest, Winchelsen did 
not limit his interests so strictly to the 
ecclesiastical side of things as his predecessor. 
Ile thought it his business to protect nation 
ond church alike. The growing difficulties 
in which Edward I’s too ambitious policy 
had involved him enabled Winchelsea to 
combine with the purely ecclesiastical an- 

y 


tagonism inherited by him from Peckham o, 
strong political opposition to the king’s 


olicy. 
cE Even before his enthronement Winchelsea 
hadtaken uphisline, He summoned a council 
of his suffragans to meet on 15 July 1295 at 
the New Temple(Corron, pp. 283-4; Concilia, 
ji, 215), and the proceedings of this body 
seemed to be « menace to the king. At the 
autumn parliament in London Edward on 
28 Nov. personally pleaded with the cler; 
for a large war subsidy, Winchelsea offere 
him a ienth, which Edward rejected as inade- 
quate. Strong pressure was broughtto bear, 
but the archbishop made a merit of offeri 
the tenth for a second year if the war sti 
continued ( Woreester Ann. p. 524). Next 
year Edward’s embarrassments grew worse, 
while Winchelsea’s position was strengthened 
by Boniface VIII issuing the bull clericis 
Iaicos, on 24 Feb. 1296, by which the cl 
were forbidden to pay taxes to the sec 
authority. In November parliament met at 
Bary St. Edmund's, and the lait: ted a 
liberal subsidy, Next day Winchelsea 
harangued the clerical estate in the chapter- 
house of the abbey. Admitting the reality 
of the danger from France, he urged the peopel 
prohibition and the impoverishment of the 
clergy through former exactions, and denied 
that the clergy had promised any fresh tax 
Oorron, pp. 314-15). At last he persuaded 
adward to wait until January 1297 for the 
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| Parliament }»,” 
up, and Winchelsea summoned a cL - 


convocation for 13 Jan. at St. Pauls wh? 
took up the business that the clerical a 
had evaded. Before this met on 5 Jan v . 
chelses by papal order publislud the 3.” 
clericis laicos in every deanery in Fra. 
(Cuneilia, ii, 222 ; Cortox, p. 810), ne 

Winchelsea opened convoention by ae 
mon. ‘We have two lords over ua, he a 
‘the king and the pope, and, though we of 
obedience to both, we owe greater obediencs 
to the spiritual than to the temporal Jopj? 
[eaeESU aes ii. 116). The clergy then. 

‘ore must find, if possible, a way inten 
mediate between the subversion of thy Teal 
and disobedience to the pope, The clergy, 
though much divided, refused a general «yi 
sidy, and Edward threatened them wath 
outlawry, Though individual clerks maj: 
prrsonal gifts tothe king, who announced ha 
willingness to accept a fifth, Winchds 
remained firm, and lept the clergy as atol; 
on his aide. On80 Jan. tho sentence of our. 
lawry was formally promulgated against tls 
clergy by John of Metingham, the chy 
justice, in Westminster [all On 10 fo 

Winchelsea, who had gone to Canterbury fp 
the consecration of ihe of Monmouth » 
bishop of Llandaff, preached to the people in 
the cathedral after the consecration, and tha 
solemnly pronounced excommunicate gli 
who in any wise trangressed the papal bull 
(Corton P 820). On 12 Feb. Edwat 
answered y ordering the sheriff to taly 
possession of the lay fees of all the clergy af 
the province of Canterbury, But within 
fortnight the resistance of the baronage under 
Norfolk and Hereford at Salisbury forthe 
strengthened Wiuchelsca’s position. 

The strain was too great to last. Winchel 
sea, who had allthrough admitted the nece. 
sity of the war and the legitimacy of theking’ 
demands for help, found it judicious not to 
press matters to extremity. On 7 March be 
persuaded Edward to suspend the execution 
of the edict confiscating heir Toy fees. He 
summoned another convocation for 24 March. 
but on its assembling the king sent to it ai 
commissioners, who warned it not to attempt 
anything against his authority. TwoDomi 
nicaus upheld the Iting’s rights to raise war 
taxes (Flores Hist. iii, 100), and Winchelsea 
himself abandoned his heroic attitude, He 
kept the council from coming to any formsl 
decision, but before it separated said, ' [leave 
aach and all of you to yourown consciences 
But my conscience does not allow me ts 
offer money for the king’s protection or os 
any other pretext’ ( Worcester Ann. p. 851; 
ef. Flores Hest. iti, 101, ‘ Unusquisque an 
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® ailvet’). It was substantially 
mam mamendation x each clerk to make his 
oanterm: of submission. de 

Winchelses’sestates remained in the king's 
bands for more than five months (Anglia 
Sara, i. 51), during which he depended 
en charity for subsistence. Royal agents 
» 7d his horses at Maidstone and compelled 
fim ta travel on foot (Flores Zist. iti. 293). 
tn 27 Feb. the king seized Christ Chure 
end sealed up its storehouses to prevent the 
monks giving him any help (BrRo#INeTON, 
i W-ls; Aiet. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. i. 
$33), But even the clerical partisans who 
hailed Winchelsea as a second St, Thomas 
qimitted that his worst sufferings resulted 
rot from Edward’s direct orders but from 
the offtcious zenl of the royal underlings. 
The hing’s self-restraint made areconciliation 
the more easy, and Edward's wrath was over 
shen most individual clerks had made their 
yoluntary offering, and the baronage had 
agreed to fight for him beyond sea, On 
1 July the reconciliation of church and 
state was publicly brought home to Lon- 
donera in the affecting scene of farewell 
eaicted outside Westminster Hall. Win- 
chelsea burat into tears at the king’s appeal 
to tha emotions of his subjects, and pro- 
mised that he would be faithful to him in 
future (Flores Hist. iii. 205). Two days 
(14 July) afterwards Winchelsea summoned 
another convocation to deliberate as to the 
means of obtaining the pope's permission to 
pay the king a grant, On 19 July his lands 
and goods were restored. 

Winchelsea now exerted himself to per- 
made the earls of Norfoll and Hereford to 
make terms with the king. On 27 July he 
bod personal colloquy with the earls’ agents 
at Waltham, ond next dey took them with 
him to sea the hing at St. Albans. It was 
no fault of his if the two earls held aloof, 
On 31 July Edward received the clergy back 
to his protection, and before his embarkation 
srote to the archhishop begging his prayers 
for the success of the army, 

On 10 Aug, Winchelsea opened convoca- 
tion at London by informing it that the king 
had promised to confirm the charters if the 
dergy would make an adequate grant for the 
French war. The assembly agreed, however, 
that no grant could be made without obtain- 
ing the pope’s leave, but promised the king 
to apply to Boniface at once. Curious: 
enough the bull of 28 Feb, 1297, by which 
the pope excepted from his prohibition all 
voluntary gifts ond sums raised for national 
defence, was referred to by neither party 
in the discussion. But on 20 Aug, Edward, 
without waiting for a grant, ordered the 
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immediate collection of a third of the cleri~ 
cal temporalities, On 23 Aug, he sailed for 

ders. The reconciliation, after all, waa 
not very deep, 

Despite Edward's prohibition, Winchelsea 
excommunicated the infringera of the liber- 
ties of the church. Meanwhile the baronial 
orpostiarn was obtaining from the regency 

8 dang: romised confirmation of the char- 
ters. Winchelsea, who was present at the 
tumultuous parliament which preceded the 
baronial triumph, was in full sympathy with 
their action, though not taking o leadin 
ei in it himself. A devastating Ncottis 
foray now made odious the unpatriotic atti- 
tude of the clergy. On 28 Nov. a new con- 
vocation granted a tenth, raised by each 
diocesan through clerical machinery. As 
Edward had not asked for a tax, and as the 
money was for occasions recognised by the 
bull of seuleastian, Winchelsea felt himself 
secure both from the king and the pope. 
On the some day the charters, which Edward 
had confirmed in London, were recited pub- 
liely and handed over to the custody of Win- 
chelsea, Thus peace was at last restored, 

Winchelsea’s vigorous and successful re- 
sistance to Edward gave him a great repu- 
tation among all lovers of high clerical 
authority. Boniface VIII called him 
‘solus ecclesin Anglicane pugil invincibilis, 
inflexibilisque columna’ (BIRCHINeTON, i, 
18), Despite his preoccupation in politics, 
Winchelsea had found time for plenty of 
other work. He had numerous quarrels on 
his hands. A dispute with Gilbert de Clare, 
ninth earl of Gloucester [q. v.], which broke 
out before the archbishop’s enthronement, 
could not be settled by arbitration, and was 
ultimately referred to the bishop of Durham 
(Cat. Pat. Rolls, 1297-1801, p. 162). IIe 
had a fierce controversy with the abbot and 
convent of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. In 
the course of it he was cited to Rome in 
1299, and in 1800 Boniface VIII issued a 
bull exempting the abbey from all episcopal 
jurisdiction (Cal. Papal Letters, i, 586-6). 

ut Winchelsea’s strenuous ramonstrances 
led the pope to issue in 1303 0 further bull 
that minimised the hls that he had 
per ous granted (Litere Cantuar. 1. lxi- 

iii; Thorn in Twyepan, Decem Scriptores, 
¢. 2004-5, whois bitterly hostile to Winchel- 
sea), The pope played Winchelsea even a 
worse trick when in 1297 he exempted the 
bishop of Winchester for life from all his 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction (Cal. Papal Let- 
ters, i, 689). Winchelsea strove to increase 
the number of monks and improve the dis- 
cipline even in the faithful convent of Christ 

urch ( Hist, MSS, Comm. hth Tep.i. £46), 


Winchelsea 
Ile frequently objected to episcopal elections, 
but his objections were not always sustained 
on appeal toRome. He wasa strenuous up- 
holder of the metropolitan’s Fs ay of visita- 
tion. He began in 1299 with a visitation 
of the diocese of Chichester, and in 1300 
assed onto that of Worcester. In 1800 he 
ad an unseemly dispute with St. Albans 
Abbey (Gesta Abbatum §. Albani, ii. 47-8, 
Rolls Ser.) In thesame year he extracted a 
tax of £d. in the mark from all his clergy to 
assist the execution of his numerous plans 
of reformation ( Worcester Ann. p. 647). On 
8 Sept. 1299 Winchelsea officiated in his 
own cathedral at the king’s second marriage 
(ib. p. 642), He was in 1800 entrusted by 
Boniface VII with the delivery of the 
apostolic mandate to withdraw from attack- 
ing the Sents, whom the pope had taken 
under his protection. A letter of Winchel- 
sea to Boniluce (.4un, Londin. pp. 104-8) 
relates in detail his long journey to Carlisle, 
his difficulty in reaching the king, his perils 
from the sea ond the Scots, and his final 
interview with Edward at Sweetheart 
Abbey on 27 Aug. The king refused the 
pope any final answer until he had consulted 
themagnates, Butit seemed to bein obedience 
to the mandate that he now withdrew from 
Scotland. Winchelsea returned southward. 
He traversed slowly the province of York, 
ostentatiously bearing his cross erect before 
him even when close by the city of York. 
In September he was in Lincolnshire. In 
October he was back at Otford in his own 
house. 

At the parliament of Lincoln of Januar 
1801 the troubles between Winchelsea an 
Edward were renewed in a more violent 
form. On Winchelsea’s advice the barons 
presented through Henry of Keighley, 
knight of the shire for Lancashire, e@ bill of 
twelve articles, demanding an immediate 
settlement of the forests question and certain 
other outstanding grievances. ‘The in- 
fluence of the primate is almost certainly to 
be traced in the bishops’ fresh declaration, 
with the assent of the barons, that they 
could not agree to any clerical tax con- 
trary to the pope's prohibition, and in the de- 
mand for the removal of Winchelsea’s enemy, 
Welter Longton [q. v.], bishop of Lich- 
field, from the treasury, Edward yielded 
to the pressure, but never forgave Win- 
chelsea, whom he looked upon as the real 
instigator of the movement. Tven in this 
parliament he managed to isolate the arch- 
bishop from his baronial allies, The barons’ 
famous letter of protest addressed to Boni- 
face was a repudiation of Winchelsea as 
well as of the pope. Edward made the 
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eo Pr cepa gre, nen a nates Perea as 
| split more emphatic by rejecting Wine). 


seu’s addition to the articles of t . 
limiting clerical taxation without alin 
sent. Another cause of quarrel 5000 ae : 
between Winchelsea and Edward, Dury. 
the vacancy at Canterbury the Lin hal 
presented Theobald, brother of Edwards oun 
son-in-law, the count of Bar, to the livin: 
of Paghem in Sussex, of which the : 
bishop was patron. In 1298 Wincheleca de 
prived Theobald on the ground of an info. 
mality, and conferred Pagham on Ttalph of 
Malling, Before this, in 1297, Baward had 
induced Boniface to reappoint Theobald 1; 
papal provision (Cad. Papal Letters, i, 373) 
Winchelsea, paid no heed to the papal actin 

whereupon Boniface on 16 Jan. 1300 renewe] 
the grant of Pagham (Cal. Papal Lette, 
B. 591). The abbot of St. Michael's, in th’ 

ocese of Verdun, was scnt to England t, 
secure for Theobald the execution of th 
papal provision. As \Vinchelsea still resist-} 
the appointment of a non-resident plural 
in subdeacon’s orders, he was on 18 Crt, 
solemnly excommunicated by the abbot, 
Only after Winchelsea’s submission was the 
sentence ramoved, in 1802. 

During this time Winchelsea reyonge. 
fully continued his attack on Langton, His 

ents at Rome eee the monstrous 
charges brought by John de Lovetot agains 
the treasurer. However, in February 130? 
Boniface put Winchelsen in a difficult posi. 
tion by associating him with the provinciala 
of the Franciscaus and Dominicans on 2 
commission appointed to investigate theaccu- 
sations. Winchelsea was forced to report 
to Rome that Langton was innocent, aud in 
June 1308 Boniface formally acquitted the 
archbishop's great enemy (Cal, Papal Lettera, 
i, 610). The ones of the papacy after the 
fall of Boniface VIII removed Winchelsea’s 
best support against his sovereign, for Boni- 
face, if sometimes hostile, might be relied 
upon to uphold all who maintained the cleri- 
cal against the civil power. Meanwhile 
‘Winchelsea was busy visiting his provinee 
and constantly giving fresh causes of irrita- 
tion, He offended Edward once more by 
exercising through an unworthy stratagem 
the right of visiting the king’s free chapel 
within Tastings Castle, and by visitng 
almost by force the king’s hospital of Ft, 
Giles-without-London (Cal. Patent Rulls, 
1801-7, pp. 189, 897). He had ineurred 
widespread unpopularity through his con- 
stant claims of jurisdiction. In 1803 the 
Canterbury mob broke open his palace while 
he was vesiding there, and brutally mal- 
treated the dean of Ospringe at Selling for 
no other offence than serving the archbishops 
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seations (id. p. 197). He was quarrelling 
a tHe OFishop of York on the ancient 
ection of the right of the northern primate 
i have his cross borne erect before him in 
ths southern province, and it ia significant 
that Edward wrote to the curia upholding 
the archbishop of York's claim. But Win- 
vheleu till controlled the clerical estate, 
ani won his last triumph when he induced 
the clergy to reject the law proposed by Ed- 
wardin the parliament of April 1805 for- 
bidding the export ofspecie from alien priories. 

Tn November 1805 the election of Ed- 
ward's vassal and dependent, Bertrand de 
Goth, a3 Clement V, gave the signal for 
Fudward’s long-deferred attack on Winchel- 
5.0, Among the special ambassadors sent 
to the mew pope's coronation on 14 Nov. 
1305 were Bishop Langton and the Earl of 
Lincoln, who very etlectively poisoned the 
jopy’s mind against Winchelsea. By ab- 
sulying Edward from his oath to the forest 
churtets Clement destroyed the result of 
‘Winchelsea’s most hard-won victory, while 
by deereeing thet Edward should not be 
excommunicated or censured without Pe 
permission he deprived Winchelsea of hi 
most effectiva weapon. In January 1808 
Winchelsea sent Walter Thorp, dean of 
arches, to Lyons to counteract Langton’s 
machinations (Ann. Londin, p. 144). Buton 
12 Feb. Clement suspended Winchelsea from 
his spiritual and temporal functions, and 
cited him to the curin within two months, 
On 24 Feb. the envoys came back to London. 
Next day Winchelsea also arrived, having 
terminated a visitation of the diocese of 
Winchester that he had eagerly undertaken 
on the death of the exempt bishop. He was 
now unable to resist Archbishop Greenfield 
bearinghis cross erectthrough London streets 
(Ann, Lundin. p. 144; of. Let. Cantuar, i, 
80-81), 

Winchelsea received intelligence of his 
deprivation on 25 March, and at once visited 
the king to beg for his intercession. A 
stormy scene ensued. Winchelsea showed 
some confusion and craved the king’s bene- 
diction, just as if his sovereign were his 
ecolesiasticaleuperior, Edward overwhelmed 
him with reproaches, accusing him of pride, 
treason, and oes and declaring that 
either he or the archbishop must leave the 
realm, On 5 April Edward declared to the 
pope that Winchelsea’s presence threatened 
the peace of the land, ‘Winchelsea went 
down to Dover priory, where on 18 May the 
citation te the curiae was delivered to him 
(Ann, Londin, Bp. 144-6). Early next day 
hetook ship for the continent. He remained 
in exile for the rest of Edward’s life. 
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‘Winchelsea found the papal court esta- 
blished at Bordeaux, so that even in his 
banishment he did not quit Edward's domi- 
nions, The worry and fatigues in which he 
had been involved culminated in a stroke of 
paralysis, from which he never wholly re- 
covered. He scornfully rejected the pro- 
posal to resign his archbishopric orto accept 
translation to another see. He felt that he 
was but treading more completely in the 
footsteps of St. “Thomas (Brreniweron, i. 
16). His reputation for sanctity became 
greater, and it was believed that the death 
of his enemy, Edward I, was revealed to 
him at Bordeaux in a vision (Jlores Hist. 
iii, 328), 

Winchelsea’s suspension was so much o 

litical measure that the accession of Kd- 
ward II and the disprace of his arch enem 
Langton removed the only obstacles to his 
reinstatement, On 16 Dec. 1807 the new 
king urged Clement to restore Winchelsea, 
and on 22 Jan. 1808 the pope issued from 
Poitiers letters removing his suspension (Lit, 
Cantuar, iii, 885-6; Cal. Papal Letters, ii, 
83). On the same day Clement, at Win- 
chelsea's request, revoked a former nomina- 
tion of o commission of English bishops to 
crown Edward, on the om that the right 
of coronation belonged exclusively to Can- 
terbury. On 28 Jan, Winchelsea appointed 
the bishop of Winchester to act on his behalf, 
as he was unable through ill-health to be 
back in time to officiate in person. This 
punctiliousness necessitated the postpone- 
ment of the coronation from 18 Feb. to 
26 Feb. The archbishop returned to Eng- 
land in March or April (Caxox or DripLine- 
TON, p.88; Ann. Paul. p, 268), On 14 April 
he made a long-deferred composition with 
the Count of Boulogne, who had been irri- 
tated by not obtaining his usual dues from 
a new archbishop, through Winchelsea not 
having passed through his territories on his 
earlier journeys to the continent (Lit. Can- 
tuar, iil, 888). 

Within a few weeks of Winchelsen’s re~ 
tum Piers Gaveston {q. v.] was hanished. 
The archbishop headed his suffragans in 
threatening excommunication to the fa- 
yourite if he disobeyed the baronial edict 
oss Londin, p. 166), He thus renewed 

rom the first his relations with the opposi- 
tion, and was soon more hostile to Ed- 
ward IT than to his father. His goods were 
not restored until November, but during his 
absence William Testa, the papal admini- 
stratoz, had taken such care of his estates 
thut he was now ‘a richer man than ever 
he had been before’ (MuzmuH, p, 18; cf, 
Anglia Sacra, i. 61). At the parliament of 
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April 1809 he refused to attend until the 
archbishop of York, disgusted at not being 
allowed to hear his cross, want back to the 
north, In his zeal for clerical privilege 
‘Winchelsea had even taken up the cause of 
his old enemy Langton, who was still im- 
prisoned by royal authority alone, He re- 
fused to have any dealings with the king as 
long as Langton was unlawfully detained 
(Mounnrorn, p. 14). In March 1810 Win- 
chelsea was one of the lords ordainers, 
though in April Edward was still urging 
him to persuade convocation to make fresh 
grants from its spiritualities. After the first 
draft of the ordinances was issued in August 
1810, Winchelsea on 1 Nov. published in St, 
Paul's asolemn excommunication of all who 
should impede their execution or publish to 
the world the secrets of the ordainers, When 
Edward broke the ordinances by recalling 
Gaveston in January 1812, Winchelsea at 
ouce excommunicated Piers and his abettors, 
Langton was released and restored to the 
treasury in March, despite Wéinchelsen’s 
strenuous opposition. But in April the or- 
dainera turned him out of his post, and Win- 
chelsea excommunicated him for taking office 
against the provisions of the ordinances. On 
Langton going to the pupal court to remon- 
strate against the sentence, Winchelsea des- 
patched thither his clerk, Adam Murimuth, 
the chronicler, to represent his interests 
against the bishop (Muzmcure, p. 18). 

Winchelsea’s weak health makes his poli- 
tical activity the more remariable. He did 
not, however, neglect the more spiritual 
side of his office during these years. Ile 
was much involved in the proceedings for 
the suppression of the templars (Cal. Papal 
Letters, ii, 48, £9), aor he took no per- 
sonal part in the council that he summoned 
for 25 Nov. 1808 to St. Paul’s. He was 
associated with the papal commissioners 
sent to investigate the charges against them, 
but again he did not act. However, on 
29 Dec. 1809 ha opened another synod at St. 
Paul’s by preaching a sermon, Iil-health 
prevented him from attending its later pro- 
ceedings. He showed himself anxious to 
check the excessive zeal of the enemies of the 
order, and absolved by commission all the 
templars who professed penitence and ac- 
cepted the declaration maintaining their or- 
thodoxy (Flores Fisé. iii. 145). He died at 
Otford on 11 May 1813, ond was buried on 
16 May at Canterbury, in the south port of 
the choir, near the altar of St. Gregory, 
against the south wall. The tomb has now 
disappeared. 

Tn his will Winchelsea left his books and 
many rich vestments to the monks of his 
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cathedral and some legacies to all his Ben 
vants (list, MSS. Comm. tith Rep i, 160) 
There waa, however, much delay in carry, 
out his testament, and in 1825 Prior Estey 
urgently entreated Archbishop Reynolds t; 
suffer the administration to he completed ig 
account of the scandal cauced by the delay 
(Zit, Cantuar. i. 44, 54,184). ‘This scands} 
was all the greater since popular Teneration 
had already made Winchelsea an object sf 
worship. The wounds discovered on his bidy 
had been ottributed to self-maceration 
(BrRontweron, p. 18), Many miracles had 
been worked at his tomb, min his associates 
the ordainers, pressed strongly for his canon}, 
sation. In 1819 Thomas of Lancaster sent 5 
report of his miracles to Avignon, and Tey. 
nolds ordered the bishops of London and 
Chichester to investipate their authenticity 
John XXIT answered Lancaster by explain. 
ing the deliberate natura of the ‘procedure 
of the curia in such matters, and nothi 
more seems to have been done in Thomase 
lifetime, After the fall of Edward IT the 
agitation was renewed, and in March 1327 
Reynolds sent the pope a long schedule af 
miracles worked by him (Lit. Cantuar, 
iii, 898-402, gives the correspondence; ef 
Sounur, App. i. 66; Cal. Papal Letten, 
1805-42, p, 423). Nothing, however, coms 
of the effort io make him a saint, 


[Wharton's Anglia Sacra, especially Birch. 
ington in i, 11-17, Annales Monastici (Osrey, 
Wykes, Tenens, and Worcester), Chroz, 
Edw. I and Edw. IZ (Aun. Londin, and &. 
Pant's, and Oanon of Bridlington), Cont. Gervase 
of Onnterbury, Bartholomew Cotton, Rishanger, 
Langtoft, Murimuth, Flores Hist., Chron, de 
Melsa, Liters: Cantuarienses (all in Rolls Ser,); 
Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Thorn in 
Twysden’s Decem Scriptores; Chron. de Lane 
cost (Bannatyne Club); Rymer's Foedera; Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 5th and 8th Rep.; Parl, Writs; 
Rolls of Parl, vol. i.; Cal. of Papal Letter, 
vols. i, and fi; Cal, of Patent and Close Rolls, 
Edw, I and Edw. 11; Le Nove’s Fasti Eccl, Angi, 
ed. Hardy ; Godwin, De Preesulibus, 1743; Bom- 
ner's Antiquities of Canterbury, The best modem 
accounts arein Stubbs’s Const. Hist, vol, ii, and 
prefaces to the Ohron. of Edw, I and Edw. If 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Hook's Life in Archbishops of Cun- 
terbury (iii 868-454), though elaborate, is care- 
less in details and unhistorical in tone; many 
extracts from Wiuchelaes’s register, still a& 
Lambeth, are given in Witkine’s Concilia, ii, 
186-428 ; the whole well deserves alee 
publishing.) TED 

WINCHESTER, Marevises or. [See 
Pavier, Wiitam, 1486 P-1672, first Man. 
quis; Pavier, WinitaM, 1586 P1598, third 
Manaurs; Pavtor, Jonn, 1608-1675, fifth 
Manaus. ] 
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WINCHESTER, 
Quincy, 
iHemr pH, 1262-1826.) 

WINCHESTER, GODFREY or (d. 
1107), Latin poet. [See Gonrnay.] 


WINCHESTER, GREGORY or (jz. 
1270), historian. (See Grecory.] 
CHESTER, JOHN, or Joun oF 
ceune ?), bishop of Morey, is said to have 
been an Englishman who came into Scot- 
land in the retinue of James I on his return 
from Englond in 1424. His name oe 
there are contemporary instances of it as a 
surname in Scotland) suggests that he may 
have been a priest of the household of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, who was 
the uncle of James's queen and solemnised 
theirmarriage. F'romthe beginning of James’s 
aorvalveign Winchester appearsashis trusted. 
friend, and is constantly in ottendance at 
esurt. Inthe church he is chaplain to the 
hing, prebendary of Dunkeld, canon of Glas- 
ow (1428), and provost of Lincluden (1435). 
the same year he is bishop-elect of 
Moray, and receives certain payments for 
romoting the king's affairs at the court of 
Boule is election was confirmed by the 
in 1486, and next year he was con- 
serrated at Cambuskenneth. He held the 
see for twenty-three years (not thirteen, as 
Spottiswoode says), and obtained for it 
certain valuable privileges, His men were 
not to be distrained for ‘wapinechaw or 
hosting’ by either of his powerful neigh- 
hours, the earls of Moray and Huntly, but 
were to rise and pass with his own bailies, 
as other barons’ men (1445), lis town of 
Rpynie wos crected into a burgh of barony, 
and the church-lands of his diocese (which 
were in six counties—Elgin, Banff, Aber- 
deen, Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland) were 
erected into one regality (1451), the latter 
being given him (says James II) in gratitude 
for ‘a multitude of services rendered to our 
late father, of cherished memory, and faith- 
fully continued to ourselves,’ 

The records teem with notices of these 
services, rendered in the household, the ex- 
chequer, as lord-register, and as lord-tren- 
surer, and ranging from payments ‘ pro zucura 
et gingibera ad usum regis’ to embassies to 
England (1452), and especially supervision of 
the works at the royel castles of Linlithgow 
a he visited along with James I in 
434), Stirling (1484), hart (on Loch 
Ness), and Inverness (14s ; and in the de- 
molishing of the Douglases’ island fortress of 
Lochindorb (1458) his deputy at the latter 
place, Calder of that ilk, carried the great 
iron door of Lochindorh to his seat, Oawdor 
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respectively formed port of the policy of 
James I and James II, and Winchester was 
their adviser in regard to that policy, as well 
as in the acts by which it was carried out. 
From July 1467 to April 1458 James II spent 
his time mostly in the bishop’s diocese, and 
‘Winchester entertained him at his palace of 
Apne On the king's return to the south, 

inchester complained that the Earl of 
Huntly had seized his lands and was draw- 
ing hig rents, 

inchester died on 1 April 1459 or 1460, 

and was buried in his cathedral at Elgin, 
in St. Mary's Isle, where his effigy remains. 
There are atill in the north of Scotland 
families of the name who claim descent from 
him ; they spring mora probably from mem- 
bers of tis household, who, following a 
northern custom, had, as his ‘ baron’s men,’ 
assumed his surname. He is said to have 
been o bachelor of the canonlaw. Spottis- 
woode, who, like Shaw and Keith, is in 
error in regard to the dates of his life, 
describes him as ‘a man of good parts.’ 

{Exchequer Rolls; Great Seul Registers ; 
Registrum Muraviensc; Keith's Catalogue of 
Scottish Bishops; Grub's Ecclesiastical History; 
Shaw's History of Moray; Young’s Annals of 
Elgin.) .C, 

WINCHESTER, WULFSTAN or (fi. 
1000), versifier. [See Wuirsran.] 


WINOCHILSEA, Ears or. [See Finn, 
Heneies, d. 1689, second Earn; Fron, 
Danzer, 1647-1730, sixth Earn; Fincu- 
Harton, Grorce Wiritan, 1791-1858, 
ninth Esxt.) 

WINOHILSEA, Counress or, 
Fisen, Anne, d, 1720] 


WINDEBANK, Sre FRANCIS (1682- 
1646), secretary of state, born in 1582, was 
the only son of Sir Thomas Windebank and 
his wife Frances, younger daughter of Sir 
Edward Dymoke of Scrivelsby, Lincoln- 
shire (Mnrcatre, Visit. of Lincolnshire, ¢ 
42; Lonan, Scrinelsby, 1803, p. 71). lis 
grandfather, Sir Richard Windebank, was 
serving at Calais in 1638 (Chron. of Calais, 

. 187; Letters and Papers, xv. 750), at 
Gatanien in 1541, and was Imighted in 15-4, 
He acquired lands at Hougham, Lincolnshire 
(%, xv. 831 [18]), and in 1547 was one of the 
council at Boulogne; he was deputy of Guisnes 
at the end of Edward's reign, and proclaimed 
Mary on 24 July 1663. He was in 1656 
granted an annuity of a hundred marks for 
his‘ age and long service,’ but was still acting 
as deputy of Guisnesin 1500, His wife Mar- 
garet, danghter of Griffith ap Tlenry, waa 


[See 


Windebank 
buried in St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, on 
10 Dec. 1658 (Strrex, Eeel, Mem. ut. i. 22, 
ii. 174, Annals, i. 46; Cotton MS, Titus B. 
ii. £208; Cal. State Papers, For. 1647-58, 
p. 204; Acts P. C, 1554-6, p.883; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. i. 28, 150). His son Sir 
Thomas owed his fortunes Jntgely to his Lin- 
colnshire neighbour, Sir William Cecil, who 
secured his appointment to the fourth stall 
in Worcester Cathedral in 1559, and sent 
him as travelling companion to his son 
Thomas (afterwards Marquis of Exeter). 
Many of Windebank’s letters, describing his 
vain efforts to keep his charge straight and 
teach him French, and their travels in France 
and Germany during 1561 and 1562, are ex- 
tant in the Record Office. He also took every 
opportunity of sending his patron lemon 
trees, myrtle trees, and tracts on canon ani 
and civil law (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547- 
1580, pp. 177-202). After his return he 
was nade clerk of the signet, and occasion- 
ally acted as clerk of the privy council. Toe 
continued his friendly relations and corre- 
spondence with Burghley until the latter's 
death, and afterwards with Sir Robert Cecil 
(cf. Harl, MS. 6995, arte. 31, 89, 47, 49, letters 
wrongly ascribed to SirFrancia Windebank). 
He was knighted by James I on 28 July 1608, 
settled at Heines Hall, Berkshire, and died on 
24 Oct. 1607. He left one son, Francis, and 
three daughters, of whom Mildred (d, 1680) 
married Robert Read of Linkenholt, Hamp- 
shire, and was mother of Thomas Read or 
Reade (q. v.] the royalist (Ing. post mortem, 
6 James I, pt. ii. No. 200; Harl. ALS, 1561, 
£. 576; ZEyerton Papers, pp. 134-5; Bur- 
Gon, Gresham, i. 422 ead Court and Times 
of James Ii, 175; Cal. State aie 1647- 
1610, passim; Cat. Hatfield MSS. vols. i- 
vii. passim), 

Francis was baptised at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, London, on 21 Aug. 1582 (Regis- 
ter, Tarl. Soc., p. 15), and on 18 May 1699 
matriculated from St, John’s College, Ox- 
ford. He graduated B.A. on 26 Jan, 
1601-2, and in the same year was entered 
a student in the Middle Temple. While 
at St. John’s Windebank came much into 
contact with Laud, who exercised great 
influence upon his views and subsequent 
career. On 21 Feb, 1604-5 his father pro- 
cured for him a grant of a clerkship of the 
signet, in reversion after Levinus Munck 
and Francis Gage, who themselves held only 
& reversionary interest in the office; and 
this somewhat distant prospect was no bar 
to a few years’ sojourn on the continent. 
In the autumn of 1605 Windebank was at 
Paris, which he proposed to leave on 29 Jan. 
1605-6 ‘to avoid the profligate English ;’ 
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the summer he spent in German ihe 
following winter - Italy; he was ts Te 
in July 1607, and at Piacenza in October, r.- 
turning to eopend in February 1607-2 
Though the clerkship of the signet did not 
fall to him for some years, he was almost at 
once employed in that office. In 1629 he 
spoke of having served ‘ nigh three appren. 
ticeships’ ipeokatly, nearly twenty-one years) 
in the clerkship, and having passed through 
‘the active and strict times of Lord Sale 
bury without check’ (Cai. State Papers 
Dom. 1628-9, p. 262), and he first got access 
to the Foi in 1611 (2d, 1611-18, 71). He 
was placed on the commission of the peace 
for Berkshire, and became clerk of the signet 
before 1024, He also served on variong 
other commissions, in one of which George 
q. v.] was a colleague (19 Feb, 
1627-8 ; ib, 1627-8, p. 557), and was able to 
befriend John Florio {q. v.| and Land, who 
afterwards spoke of Windebank’s ‘grat 
love and care’ during his ‘ great extremity,’ 
Pobetly in 1614 (7b. 1619-28 p, 101, 1620- 
681 p. 297). 

Windebank’s political importance had, 
however, been very slight, and the court 
was considerably surprised when, on 12 June 
1632, Sir John Coke [q. v.] informed him 
that the king had‘ taken notice of his worth 
and long service,’ and selected him as Coke's 
colleague in the secretaryship in succession 
to Dudley Carleton, lord Dorchester f vd 
He was sworn in ‘in the inner Star ae 
ber,’ took his seat at the council on the 16th, 
and was knighted on the 18th, Sir Thomas 
Roe f{q. v.], bimself a disappointed candi- 
date, wrote, ‘There is a new secret 
brought out of the dark.’ "Windebankow 
his appointment prey to Laud’s friendship, 
but more to the influence of Richard Weston, 
first earl of Portland [4. v4) and Francis, lord 
Cottington [q. ¥.], with whose Spanish sym- 
pathies and Roman catholic tendencies be 
was in partial if not in full accord, The 
three formed an inner ring in the council, 
by whose advice Charles was mainly guided 
till 1640, and with whose help he frequently 
carried on negotiations unknown and in 
opposition to the rest of the council. He 
was one of those of whom Fontanny ssid in 
1634, ‘Lrinterest les fait Snes titans 
plusieurs notables avantages du commerce 
et des passeports que le C' d’Olivarts ac- 
corde aux marchands qui aoe Fed 
eux’ (Rawxn, y. 447). In 1683 he, Port 
land, and Cottington were appointed to ne 
a in secret with the Spanish ambassa- 

or Necolalde (see Addit 178, 82003, f 
57-91), and in March 1636 with Richelieu's 
envoy, the Marquis of Seneterre, On Port 
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tandis death, in that month, he was one 
mee commissioners to whose hands the 
treasury Was entrusted, and his conduct in 
this office led to a breach of his long stand- 
ing friendship with Laud. The cause was 
Windebank's consistent support of Cotting- 
ton over the soap monary and his opposi- 
tion to the archbishop's endeavours to c eck 
the peculation and corruption rampant in 
igh quarters. 

bgt a ebank’s Roman catholic tendencies 
found vent in his negotiations with the papal 
agent, Gregorio Panzani, with whom he was 
appointed by Charles in December 1684 to 
discuss the possibility of a union between 
the Anglican and Roman churches. ‘Mo- 
rally and intellectually timid, the secretary 
was thoroughly alarmed at the progress of 
puritanism, an looked anxiously about for 
a shelter against the storm, of which he 
could avail himself without an absolute 
surrender of all the ideas which he had im- 
bibed in his childhood and youth. By the 
cide of Portland and Cottington he shows to 
advantage. If he was o weok man, he was 
not without a certain honesty of Purpose 
and if he missed the way in his searchings 
after truth, it was at least truth that he 
sought, and not pelf in this world and ex- 
emption from punishment in the other’ 
(Ganprsnz, viii. 90). Anxiousforthe reunion 
of thechurches, he thought it possible, were 
it not for jesuits and puritans, and sug- 
gested that the latter might be got rid of b; 
sending them to the wars in Flanders. He 
proposed the despatch of a papal agent to 
reside with Queen Henrietta Maria, pointed 
out to Charles the advantage of having some 
one to excommunicate untuly subjects, and 
referred to the sacrilege committed by ‘that 
pig of a Henry VIII” Later on, in August 
1639, he talked to Rossetti, Panzani’s suc- 
cessor, ‘like a zealous catholic,’ and offered 
to give him any information of which he 
stood in need. 

Meanwhile, in 1686, Juxon vainly en- 
deavoured to effect a reconciliation between 
Laud and Windebank, and in July of the 
same year the secretary was in temporary 
disgrace, He was confined to his house in 
August for issuing an order for the convey- 
ance of Seeoe money to pay the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands, but was soon at 
liberty. In 1687 Charles sent him to the 
Spanish ambassador Ofiate to propose one 
more secret and abortive treaty for the 
settlement of the palatinate difficulty, and 
in the same year he was engaged in an 
equally ineffectual attempt to induce Nutch 
tshermen to take out English licenses to 
fich in the Narrow Seas, In July 1638 he 
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was one of the committee of the council 
consulted by Charles with regard to Scot- 
land, and, like Arundel and Cottington, he 
voted for instant war. In May 1039 he was 
dixected by the king to spread exaggerated 
reports as to the number of men at his dis- 
posal, and in June supported a scheme for 
compelling the city of London to contribute 
towards their equipment and maintenance, 
On 9 March 1689-40 he was returned to the 
Short parliament as member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, and on 16 April he read to the 
house the Scots’ letter to Louis XIII. In 
May he conveyed a letter from the queen to 
Rossetti, asking him to write to Rome for 
help in money and men; and even in June 
he saw no difficulty in collecting an army 
to fight the Scots. Iis unpopularity was 
so great that in the elections to the Long 
arliament even Oxford University preferred 
Sir Thomas Roe and Joln Selden, and 
Windebank found a seat at Corfe, for which 
he was returned on 22 Oct, He did not re- 
tain it long; for on 1 Dec. Glynne reported 
to the house that Windebank had signed 
numerous letters in favour of priests ond 
jesuits, and Ilyde declared that ‘it was not 
in the wit of man to save Windebank’ 
(Cal. Clarendon State Papers, i, 212; cf. 
Prynnn, Popish Royal Favourite, 1643, p. 
22, and Rome's Alasterpiece, 1641, p. 88). 
The house drew up ten articles, and sent for 
Windebank to answer them. The mes- 
sengers were told that he was ill in bed, 
and that night he fled with his nephew and 
secretary, Hobert Read, to Queenborough, 
whence he made his way in an open shallop 
to Calais (Addit. MS. 20569, f. 3864; Hari. 
MS. 379, f. 75; Letters of Em. Int, Men, 
. 864; for the articles see Lanad. MS. 498, 
. 188, Harl, MS, 1219 art, 29, 1827 art. $4, 
and 1760 art. 8), 

Windebank's flight was the subject of 
some contemporary satire. In the‘ Stage- 
player's Complaint’ Quick refers to ‘the 
times when my tongue have ranne as fast 
upon the scaenc as a Windebankes pen over 
the ocean’ (Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii, 
G1); and in a print by Glover to illustrate 
‘Four fugitives een or a Discourse 
amongst my lord Finch, Sir Francis Winde- 
banke, sir John Sucklin, and Doctor Roane’ 
(London, 1641, 4to, Brit. Mus.), Winde- 
bank is represented with a pen behind his 
ear. He was coupled with Laud in popular 
hatred, and in a ballad against the pair is 
described as ‘ the subtle whirly Windebank’ 
(#, Qnd ser. x. 110; cf Cat. Brit, Mus, 
Satiric Prints). : 

From Calais Windebank wrote an elo- 
quent appeal for compassion to Christopher, 
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first lord Hatton [g. v.] Ile defended him- 
self from the charge of having been bribed 
by the Romanists to introduce popery into 

ngland, declared that he held the English 
church to be ‘not only a trus and orthodox 
church, but the most pure and neere tho 
primitive of any in the Christian world, 
and that he had not added one foot of land 
to the five hundred pounds’ worth left him 
hy his father—a poor return for their eighty 
years spent in the service of the state 
(Addit. MS, 59569, ff. 886-7). He wrote 
in a similar strain to Robert Devereux, third 
earl of Essex [q. v.]; but at Paris, where he 
arrived early in January 1610-1, his be- 
haviour belied the pitiful tone of his letters. 
‘He is as merry as if he were the con- 
tentedest man living,’ wrote Aylesbury to 
Hyde; and the letters of introduction which, 
in spite of his hasty flight, he had obtained 
from Charles land Henrietta Marin smoothed 
his way in the French capital, where he was 
not likely to be popular on account of his 
Spanish sympathies. Probably with a view 
to increasing his difficulties, parliament in 
1642 tablished an account of an alleged 
plot hatched by Windebank against the life 
of Louis XIII and Richelieu because they 
refused Len aid to the royalists (New 
Treason plotted in France, being the Project 
of Finch and Windebank . . .,’ London, 4to). 

e also appears to have had a hand wi 
his friend Walter Montagu [q. v.] in o 
scheme for rescuing Strafford from the 
Tower (Harl. MS. 879, f. 88; Letters of 
Em, Lit, Men, p. 889). 

In spite of the dangers on which Winde- 
bank dilated to his son (Addit, ALS, 27383, 
ff, 230-14) he remained in Paris till his 
death, with the exception of a visit to Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1642, when he was 
refused access to the king at Oxford. He 
was back at Paris in July 1648 (cf, Cal. 
Clarendon State Papers, i. 248), and died 
there on 1 Sept. 1646, having shortly before 
been received into the Roman catholic 
church (Mem, of the Capuchin Mission’ 
apud Court and Times of Charles I, ii. 
400-1; Dopp, Church Hist. iii, 59). 

By his wife, whose name has not been 
ascertained, Windebank had a large family. 
Laud referred in 1630 to his ‘many sons’ 
~~ State Papers, Dom. 1629-81, p. 297), 

e had five at least, and four survived him. 
The eldest, Thomas, born about 1612, was 
intended to follow in his father’s footsteps, 
He matriculated from St. John’s College, 
Oxford, on 18 Noy. 1629, aged 17, but did 
not graduate. In 1631 his father secured 
for him the reversion of a clerkship of the 
signet, und soon afterwards he entered the 


service of the earl marshal. In 1635-6 hs 
was travelling in Spain and Italy, whence 
he returned to take up his duties as clerk: of 
the signet. Ie was M.P. for Wootton 
Basset in the Short parliament of 1640, 
sided with the king in the civil war and 
was created a baronet on 25 Noy. 1615, He 
compounded on the Oxford articles (Cal, 
Comm. for Comp. p. 1465), and left a son 
Francis, on whose death in 1719 the by 
ronetcy became extinct (BuREn), The 
second son, Francis, was admitted a student 
of Lincoln's Inn on 19 March 1682-8 (Rey, 
1896, i. 220), entered the service of Thomas 
‘Wentworth, first earl of Strafford (Strafford 
Letters, i, 256, 861-2, 369, £16), was made 
usher of the chamber to Prince Charles 
(28. ii, 167), became a colonel in the royalist 
army, and was appointed governor of Bletch- 
ingdon House, near Oxford. This he gur- 
rendered at the first summons to the par- 
liamentary forees in April 1615, and was 
come ere by a royalist court-martial 
andshot, He was married, and left o dough. 
ter Frances (Cantn, Original Lettera, i, 81; 
Donn, iii. 69; Notes and Queries, 8th ses. i, 
150; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p, 
681). Another son, Christopher, bom in 
1615, was a demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from 1680 to 1685 Chrerax, Reg. ¥, 
124-7). He was then sent to Madrid ‘ tou- 
derstand that court,’ and lived for o tima 
with the English ambassador, Sir Arthur 
Hopton (q. v.] In 1638 he made an 
imprudent marriage, which cost him his 
post, and on 6 Aug. 1639 Hopton aug- 
gested that hia wife should be placed in 
a conyent. Subsequently, being ‘a per 
fect Spaniard and an honest man,’ he was 
found useful as a guide and interproter by 
ae ambassadors at Madrid (On Rewnox, 
Rebellion, ed, Macray, bls. xii, § 108 note). 
The fifth son, John, baptised ot St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, on 11 June 1618, was 
by Laud’s influence admitted a scholar of 
Winchester in 1680 (Krapy, p, 174; Cal 
State Papers, Dom, 1629-31, p. 297), Ha 
matriculated from New College, Oxford, on 
23 Sept. 1684, graduated B.A. on 5 April 
1688 ond M.A. on 22 Jan. 1641-2, He was 
fellow from 1686 to 1648, when apparently 
he went abroad. He compounded on 9 Aug. 
1610, being fined only 10e., and was created 
M.D. on 21 June 1654 on Cromvell’s letters 
as chancellor, In these letters it was stated 
that he had spent some time in foreign parts 
in the study of physic, and had panera 
for some years with much credit and reputa- 
tion, He practised at Guildford, and was 
admitted honoraxy fellow of the Royal Col 
lege of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1680, He 
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yras buried in Westminster Abbey on 16 Aug. 
1704 (Foster, Alen Oxon, 1600-1714; 
Ming, Cull. of Phys. i. 409; Cursrer, 
Hielm, Abbey Reg, pp. 202, 204, 254, 347), 

Of Windebank’s daughters, Margaret mar- 
ried Thomas Turner ean q: rh and 
vas mother of Thomas Turner (1645-1714) 
“y, V-) president of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
ind of Froncis Turner [q. y.], bishop of 
Ely; Franevs married, on 12 July 1680 
(Carstcr, Marr. Lie. col. 605), Sir Tdward 
Hales, titular lord Tenterden [q. v.}; one 
died unmarried at Paris about 1050, and 
two became nuns of the Calvary at the 
Marais du Temple, Paris. 

[The principal authority for Windebank's 
biography is his own voluminous correspondence 
in the Record Office, of which only the Domestic 
portion has been calendared. See also Brit. 
Mus. Harleian MSS, 286 art. 179, 1219 arts, 29, 
107, 1927 art. 84, 1651, f 87, 1769 art. 3, 4713 
art. 125, 7001 art. 90; Lansd. MS, 493, art. 39; 
‘Addit, MSS, 27382 #8, 280-44, 29560 4f, 396-7; 
Bodleian MSS, Rawlinson A. 148 passim, B. 
cof, £ 40 (notes of dates in hia life), f +1 
(‘daily devotions ox autographo’); Tanner MS. 
Ixy, f, 224, Ixvi, f. 104, and cexe, f, 69; Cal. 
Clarendon State Papers, ed. Mucray, vol. i.; 
Rushworth's Collection of Stute Papers; Win- 
‘woo!’s Memorials; Laud’s Works, vols, iti-vii. 
passim; D'Ewes's Autobiography; Commons’ 
Journals; Clurendon's Hist. of the Great Re- 
tellion; Court and Times of James I and of 
‘Charles I; Anthony Weldon, Arthur Wilson, 
und Sir William Sanderson's Histories; Pan- 
zini's Memoirs, ed. Berington, 1793, pp. 190, 
237, 244-5, and the Panzani transcripts in the 
Revord Office; Dodd's Church History; Deve- 
reux's Eirls of Essex, i. 489; Wood's Fasti, ed. 
Blus; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Of. 
Het. Members of Purl,; Masson's Milton ; 
Gardiner's History of Englund, vols. vil-ix. ; 
‘Notes and Queries, 1st ser, iii, 378, 2nd ser. x, 
110, 4th ser, ix, 394, 464, aud 8th ser. i, 123, 
180; tracts catalogued a.y. ‘ Windebunk’ in 
Brit, Mus. Libr.] A. FP. 


WINDELE, JOHN (1801-1865), Trish 
antiquary, was born at Cork in 1801, Early 
in life he showed a stronglove of antiquarian 


ursuits, and made an especial study of | m 


‘ish antiquities, He became a contributor 
to ‘ Bolster’s Suactenty Magazine, an anti- 
quarian journal published at Cork, and thus 
breame acquainted with a number of Irish 
archeologists and literary men, including 
Abraham Abell, William Willes, Matthew 
Horgan, and Vrancis Sylvester Mahony [q.v.], 
better mown as‘ Father Prout,’ With these 
antiquaries Windele made many excursions, 
examining and sketching ruins and natural 
curiosities, His favourite pursuit was scarch~ 
ing for the primitive records engraved on 
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stone known as Ogham inseriptions, and he 

saved many of ihem from destruction by 

removing them to his own home, where 

wey formed what he termed his megalithic 
rary, 

Windele also devoted much time to the 
study of ancient Irish literature. He was 
himself a good Erse scholar, and made a 
large collection of manuscripts in that lan- 
guage In 1839 he published an antiquarian 
work entitled ‘Tistorical and Descriptive 
Notices of the City of Cork and its Vicinity’ 
(Cork, 12mo), which in 1849 was abridged 
and published as a ‘Guide to Cork’ (Cork, 
12mo). Windele died at his residence, Blair's 
Hill, Cork, on 28 Aug. 18665. 

Besides the work mentioned, Windelo 
wrote‘ A Guide to Killarney,’ and frequently 
contributed to the ‘Dublin Penny Journal’ 
aud to the ‘Proceedings’ of the Kilkenny 
Archwological Society, of which he was @ 
member from its foundation in 1819. He 
algo edited Matthew Horgan's ‘ Cahir Conri,’ 
an Irish metrical legend, with a translation 
into English verse by Edward Vaughan Bye 
Kenealy [q. ¥.] (Cork, 1860, 8v0), He left 
a collection of manuscripts extending to 
180 volumes, which were purchased by the 
loyal Irish Academy in 1866. They in- 
cluded copies of many ancient Irish manu- 
scripts. Selections from 9 manuscript jour- 
nal of his archeological expeditions which 
was found among them ‘were published in the 
‘Journal of the Cork Historical and Archmeo- 
—_ Society’ between May 1897 and March 
1808. 

[Gent, Mag, 18665, ii, 519; Allibone’s Dict 
of Engl. Lit. ; Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1864-6, ix. 806, 381.) EC. 

WINDER, HENRY (1693-1752), dis- 
senting divine and chronologist,son of Henry 
Winder (a, 1788), farmer, by © daughter 
of Adam Bird of Penruddock, was born at 
Hutton John, parish of Greystoke, Oumber- 
land, on 16 May 1698. 

His grandfather, Henry Winder, farmer, 
who lived to be over a hundred (he was 
living in 1714), was falsely charged with 
ering his first-born son. The accisa- 
tion was supported by two of his wife's 
sisters, and the case attained some celebrity 
(see WinDER, Spirit of Quakerism, 1698, 
10mo,and Penitent Old Disciple, 1699, 16mo; 
AUDLAND, Spirit qf Quakerism Cloven-footed, 
1707, dto, drawn up by Hanry Winder se- 
cundus, and prefaced by Thomas Dixon, M.D, 
[q. v.]; on the other side, Cootu, Quakers 
Cleared, 1696, 16mo; Cast, Old Apostate, 
1698, 1émo, Truth prevailing with Reason, 
1706, 16mo, and Lying-Tongue Reprored, 
1708, 16mo), 
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Henry Winder, the ap after passing 
through the Penruddock grammar school 
under John Atkinson, entered (1708) the 
Whitehaven Academy under Thomas Dixon, 
where Caleb Rotheram [q. v.] and John 
Taylor (1694-1761) [q. v.], the hebraist, were 
among his fellow students. For two years 
(1712-14) he studied at Dublin under Joseph 
Boyse [q. v.] In Dublin he was licensed to 

reach, In 1714 he succeeded Edward 
Rothwell {q. v.] as minister of the inde- 
pendent congregation at Tunley, Lancashire, 
and was ordained at St. Helen’s on 11 Sept. 
1716, Christopher Bassnett {g. v.] preaching 
on the oceasion. In 1718 (his first sacra- 
ment was 16 Nov.) he was appointed mini- 
ster of Castle Eley congregation, Liverpool. 
The first entry in the extant minutes of the 
‘Warrington classis (22 April 1719) records 
his admission to that body, ‘upon his 
making on acknowledgment of his breal- 
ing in upon the rules of it, in the way & 
manner of his coming to Liverpoole’ A 
strong advocate of non-subscription in the 
controversy then pending both in England 
and in Ireland, he brought round his congre- 
gation to that view. His ministry was 
successful; a new chapel was built for him 
in Benn’s Garden, Red Cross Street, and 
opened in July 1727. From 1782 he corre- 

onded with the London dissenters, with a 
yen to the repeal of the Test and Corporation 

cts. 

He married the widow of William Shawe 
of Liverpool, and educated hor son William 
Shawe, afterwards of Preston. On taking 
him in 1740 to study at Glasgow, he re- 
ceived the diploma of D.D. For yo 
Shavwe's use he had drawn up (about 1738), 
but did not publish, ‘a short general system 
of chronology’ on ‘the Newtonian plan,’ 
This was the germ of his bulky work, the 
result of poste oats labour, ‘A Critical and 
Chronological History of the Rise, Progress, 
Declension, and Revival of Knowledge, 
chiefly Religious. In two Periods. I.... 
Tradition, from Adam to Moses, II... 
Letters, from Moses to Christ,’ 17-45, 2 vols, 
8vo (dedication to William Shawe), He 
prefors Moses to all secular historians, as 
earlier and more authentic. In vol, ii, chep. 
xxi. § 8, is an animated eulogy of Britich 
liberties, with evident reference to the 
events of 1745, during which Windor had 
exerted himself in helping to raise a regi- 
ment for the defence of Liverpool. 8 
work did not sell, and was reissued as a 
second edition in 1766, with new title-page, 
and ‘Memoirs’ of the author by George 
Benson [q. v.] 

In September 1746 he had a stroke of 
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paralysis, and never again entered th ‘ 
though he preached twice from the readin 
desk in January 1747, and occasional{y 
assisted at the sacrament in that year, Jobn 
Henderson (d. 4 July 1779), “who tock 
Anglican orders in 1763, and was the fir-t 
incumbent of St, Paul's, Liverpool (sre 
Memoirs of Gilbert Wakefield, 1804, j, 904 ) 
became his assistant and successor, Winders 
faculties failed, and he died on Sundy 
9 Aug. 1762. He was buried on the souk 
side of the churchyard of St. Peter's, Liver. 
pool (now the cathedral); the memorial 
stone was earthed over when the church. 
yard was laid out as a garden. Henderson 
preached his funeral sermon. No portrait 
of Winder is known; he outlived his wif: 
and left no issue, His library (a remark- 
able one, with a valuable collection of tracts) 
and manuscripts were bequeathed to his 
Songregeste: The library was transferred 
to Renshew Street chapel, to which the 
congregation removed in 1811; of the mann. 
scripts, a catalogue with excerpts wag 
drawn up by the Serve writer in 1869; 
between 1872 and 1884 the papers wera 
scattered and the bulk of them lost, A 
very important letter (now lost) giving on 
account (6 Aug. 1728) of the non-subacrip- 
tion debates in the Belfast sub-synod, which 
Winder had attended as o visitor, was 
peed in the ‘ Ohristian Moderator, Octo- 

er 1827 (p. ay from a copy by John 
Porter (1800-1874), then minister at Tox: 
teth Park chapel, Liverpool, 

[Memoirs by Benson, 1756; Thom's Liver. 
pool Churches and Chapels, 18654, p. 67; Hal- 
ley's Lancashire, 1869, ii. 323; Nightingula’s 
Lancashire Nonconformity [1892) iv. 28, 1899 
vi. 112; Addison’s Graduates of the University 
of Glasgow, 1898, p. 656; Winder's manuscripts 
in Renshaw Street chapel library, Liverpool,} 


WINDET, JAMES (d, 1664), physician, 
is erroneously gaid to have been original 
of Quean’s College, Oxford (Foster), ® 
graduated M.D. at Leyden on 26 June 1655, 
and was incorporated at Oxford on 27 March 
1656. He became candidate or member of 
the College of Physicians of London on 
25 June 1656, Heat first practised at Yar 
mouth, but after 1656 in London, In 160 
he published in London two Latin poe 
‘ ‘ad majestatem Caroli secundi Sylvm dum. 
The first begins with the word ‘ occidimus/ 
and is on the execution of Charles I; the 
second begins with the word ‘ vivimus,’ and 
is onthe Restoration. In 1668 he published 
‘ De vita functorum statu,’along Lutin letter, 
with numerous passages in Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, addressed to Dr, Samuel Hall,in 
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a letter from him, It begins with 
of rl discussion of the word ‘ Tartarus’ 
ana of the Greek and Hebrew words and 

hoses used in describing the state of man 
after death, and goes on to consider the 
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cept the office of clerk of petty sessions, and 
afterwards became police magistrate for 
Sydney. His affaira suffered in the financial 
crash following 1842; but as o magistrate 
he was universally esteemed; he converted 


(jreek and Ilebrew views on the state and | what was mere chaosinto an orderly system, 
ince of the good, on a middle state, and | and the cause of public justice in Sydney 


tn the place of the wicked with related | 


‘ects, A second edition was published 
attend in 1693, He was a friend 
of Sir Thomas Browne [q. v.], and Simon 
Wilkin [q. v., who had examined Windet’s 
Ittera to Browne, states that they are un- 
interesting and pedantic. He died in Milk 
Street, London, on 20 Nov. 1604 Surry, 
Obituary, p. 82). Wood (Fast Oxon, ii. 
700) states that he left a quarto manuscript 
of Latin poems. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. i. 273; Works; Wil- 
kin’s Sir Thomas Browne's Works, yol, i.] 
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WINDEYER, CHARLES (1780-1855), 
first recognised reporter in the House of 
Lords and Australian magistrate, son of 
‘Walter Windeyer, descended from the Swiss 
fumily of Wingeyer, canton of Berne, was 
born in Staffordshire in 1780. He was law 
reporter to the ‘Law Chronicle,’ and also 
connected with the‘ Times,’ ven afterthe 
House of Commons recognised the press 
gallery, the lords professed to ignore the 
presence of reporters, who were debarred 
the usa of paper and pencil. Oharles Win- 
deyer was the first reporter ‘who had the 
courage to rest his notebook on their lord- 
ships’ bar.’ Lord Eldon, who had strenuously 
oppaed verbatim reporting, ‘ proceeding 1o 
the har to receive a deputation from his 
majesty’s faithful commons, caught Mr. 
Windeyer’s notebook with his robe, and it 
fell within the bar’ (Phonetic Journal, 
19 Dec. 1886). Tha (a tory chancellor 
picked up the scattered leaves (Inowing full 
well what they contained) and courteously 
returned them with a smile to the young 
reporter. From that time forth the pre- 
sence of the press was virtually recognised 
by the peers. 

When Benjamin Disraeli was busy launch- 
ing the ill-tated ‘Representative, he in- 
formed John Murray, the publisher, that he 
‘had engaged 8, O. Hall and a Mr. Win- 
dyer (?), aen., both of whom wo shall find 
excellent reporters and men of business; the 
latter has been on the “Times”? (Memoir 
of John Murray, it, 206). 

Charles Windeyer emigrated to New 
South Wales in 1828, with the intention of 
taking up land and becoming a settler ; but, 
owing to the lack of officials with legal 
staining and experience, was induced to ac- 


was greatly advanced by his patient unre- 
mitting efforts, On his retirement the legis- 
lative council, in recommending a super- 
annuation allowance, passed a vote advert- 
ing in high terms to his long and useful 
career, 

Windeyer died in 1855, He married Ann 
Mary (d. 1864), daughter of Richard Rudd, 
on 8 Aug. 1805, by whom he had a son, 
Richard Windeyer ce vd the Australian 
politician, A bust of Charles Windeyer was 
placed in the central police office, Sydney, 
as a mark of public esteem, 

[The Three Windeyers, Reporters, in Phonetic 
Journal, 19 Dec, 1885; Henmker-Heatan's Dict, 
of Australian Dates; private sources. } 
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WINDEYER, RICHARD (1806-1847), 
Australian reformer and statesman, son of 
Charles Windeyer i . ¥.}, was born in Lon- 
don on 10 Aug, 1 be, He was educated 
partly in France, became writer and parlie- 
mentary reporter for the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
the ‘Sun,’ and ‘The Times’ He is said to 
have helped to originate Dod’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Companion ' (Hzatow). 

He was intimately associated with Thomas 
Perronet Thompson [q. v.}, with whom he co- 

ted as one of the firat secretaries of the 
Anti-Cornlaw League, was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple in 1884, and occupied 
2 Pump Court until he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia in the following year, arriving in 
Sydney on 28 Noy. 1835, whera, after tha 
retirement of William Oharles Wentworth 
[q. v.], he became a leader of the bar. 

In August 1848 he was elected for the 
county of Durham to the first representative 
legislative council, and in conjunction with 
Wentworth, and afterwards with Robert 
Lowe (Viscount Sherbrooke) [q. v.], took a 
most prominent part as one of the popular 
leaders against the bureaucratic government 
of Sir George Gipps [9. v.], who feared his 
uncompromisingly radical opposition more 
than that of any other member of the coun~ 
cil, ‘There is a barrister,’ wrote Mrs. Ro- 
bert Lowe, before her husband hed definitely 
decided to join the opposition, ‘2 Mr. Win- 
deyer, an undoubtedly clever man, who has 
a strong party opposed to the government— 
aud the home government also; this man is 
a popular pleisd member; to oppose him 
and to conquer if possible is to be Robert's 
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main point’ (Life and Letters of Lord Sher- 
brooke, i. 180). 

At this time New South Wules, with its 
province, Port Phillip (now the colony of 
Victoris), was in a state of financial depres- 
sion amounting almost to general bank- 
ruptey; and Windeyer brought forward his 
monetary confidence bill, based on the re- 

ort of his select committee, which recom- 
mended the Pruasian Pfandbriefe system ; 
the bill was carried in the council but vetoed 
by the governor. 

By his never-ceasing criticism and per- 
sistent attacks on the public expenditure, he 
earned the sobriquet of the ‘Joseph Hume 
of the council,’ [lis reforming zeal was as 
unselfish as it was thorough; and, in pur- 
suance of this policy of eomomy he voted 
against the selary of his own father, then 
police magistrate of Sydney. IIe held that 
sir George Gipps's ussessment for quit-renta 
wap illegal, and refusing to meet the demand, 
an execution was put into his house, and his 
newly imported wine-vat seized. Acting 
on the advice of Lowe, be entered into an 
action against the government for trespass, 
but lost it. He originated the present my 
act as well as the libel act of New Sout 
‘Wales, Throughout his public career he 
‘was an earnest supporter of public education, 
and « consistent advocate for the introdue- 
tion into New South Wales of representative 
institutions and responsible government. 

As a colonist Windeyer was one of the 
agricultural pioneers on the Hunter, and de- 
voted much time and money to scientific 
farming and the draining of his land at 
Tomago. He was one of the first settlers in 
Australia to embark in the wine industry, 
and to import German and other foreign 
vignerons. He also introduced the first 
pee mene He was always much be- 
loved by the ‘emancipist’ class, and never 
had the slightest difficulty with his convict 
‘assigned servants;’ while he was one of 
the very few pioneer settlers who displayed 
& sympathetic interest in the well-being of 
the aboriginal race, Windeyer’s broad huma- 
nity in this respect is commended by an 
able writer who is altogether hostile to his 
political creed. ‘ One of the hardest worked 
men in the colony took up the cause of the 
weak, Richard Windeyer, a, barrister over- 
whelmed with briefs, which haconscientiously 
toiled at by day or by night, was at all 
hours in the legislative council ag unflinch- 
ing as in the supreme court, In the course 
of the session of 18415 he obtained a select 
committee of eight members to consider the 
condition of the aborigines’ (Ruspnn, Hist. 


of lustralia, ii, 247-8), Despite his great 
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practical ability and unremitting indus 


(though doubtless partly due to his devnti 
to public affuirs), Windeyer's estate nece 
recovered from tha financial de 
1842 and the two or threa suece ing year. 
His health entirely broke down, and he ; is 
compelled to leave Sydney and telingui-t 
his public work and private affairs, Ha die] 
at the residence of his brother-in-law, Wi. 
liam Henty, near Launceston, Tasmanis on 
2 Dec, 1847. After his death his estate we 
compulsorily sequestrated, and his father 523 
also compelled to go through the insolyen, 
court; but the legislative council show.j 
their practical respect for his memory by auh. 
scribing a sum for the benefit of the fumily 
while the Tomago property was secured fy 
thegacrifice of his widow'sinheritancs, Whey 
the news of hia death reached Wentworth 
he declared that ‘he had lost bia right han! 

Richard Windeyer was married at Spd. 
hurst church to Marion (d. 1878), daugl. 
ter of William Camfield of Groombridg: 
Place and Burswood, Kent, on 95 Apri 
1832. Tis ouly son, Sir William Charh. 
‘Windeyer, is separately noticed, 

Personal information, kindly euppliod b 
ule Sir William Windeyer, anit peataas 
specially oy Mr. Edward A, Patherick, Aly 
Rusden’a Hist. of Australia, vol. ii.; Patchtr 
Martin's Life and Letters of Lord Sherbronke, 
vol. i.; Burke’s Colonial Gentry.] A, P.M, 

WINDEYER, Sir WILLIAN 
OHARLES (1834-1897), Australian legiv 
lator and judge, only son of Richard Wir 
deyer [q. =) born in Westminster on 29 Sept, 
1884, and taken My his parents the following 

ear to New South Wales, Onthe death of 

is father in 1847, which left the fomily in 
embarrassed circumstances, his mother was 
advised by Robert Lowe (Viscount Sher 
brooke) to give him a classical and profes 
sional education, in which he undertook to 
assist her. In a letter of condolence to Lady 
Sherbrooke on her husband’s death, Windeyer 
wrote (Sydney, 16 Aug. 1802): ‘ After m 
father’s death, when my mother was | 
very badly off, he proved himself o mos 
generous friend, and to his kindness it was 
owing that my interrupted education was 
continued... . It was he who urged me to 
go to the bar as soon as I was old enough; 
the act which enables Australians to go to 
the bar of the colony having heen passed by 
him’ ae and Letters of Lora Si erbrooke, 
ii, 477), 

Educated at King’s school, Paramatts, 
he entered the university of Sydney on its 
first opening [see Wantworty, Wis 
CiiRues], where, after a distinguished career, 
he became the first Australian graduate(ALA, 
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a2 
with honours in 1859). Admitted to the 
tur in 1557, he at first followed in the foot- 
seps of his father and grandfather, and be- 
came law reporter on the staff of (Sir) Henry 
Parkes's journal, ‘The Empire,’ Tle entered 
parliament as & liberal for the Lower Hunter 
in August 1859, and on the dissolution in 
tha following year was returned for Weat 
Sydney, for which he sat from 1860 to 1862 
and from 1806 to 1872. In 1800 he initiated 
thevolunteer movementin NewSouth Wales, 
being guzetted major in 1868. 

Having on six occasions declined office, 
Windeyer became solicitor-general, under 
Sir James Martin (q.v.], on 16 Dec. 1870, He 
was elected first member for the university 
of Sydney on 8 Sept. 1876, and occupied this 
seat until his retirement from politics. He 
was attorney-general from 1877 to 1879, He 
introduced the act enabling Australian bar- 
risters to become judges, the Married 
Women’s Erupety ct (1879), and the 
Copyright Act (1 79). He originated the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society (187+), 
and he took a very active part in scholastic 
institutions and the paul charities, aud was 
chairman of the College for Women in the 
uyduey University, of which institution he 
became vice-chancellor in 1888, and chan- 
cellor in 1895. . 

From 1879 Windeyer was judge of the 
divorce and matrimonial causes court, and 
deputy judge of the vice-admiralty court, 
Great public commotion arose in New South 
‘Wales in connection with his verdicts in 
what are mown as the ‘ Mount Rennie’ and 
the ‘Deane’ cases, during which the judge 
was exposed to much adverse newspaper criti- 
cism and not a little unmerited abuse, In 
1891 he was Imighted. He resigned his 
Australien judgeship in August 1896, the 
New South Wales government desiring his 
elevation to the judicial committee of the 
rivy council; but, in deference to the pub- 
ic opinion of the other colonies, Chief-justice 
Samuel James Way of South Australia was 
appointed, 

At the desire of Mr, Ohamberlain, secra- 
tary of state for the colonies, Windeyer con~ 
sented to act as temporary judge of the 
supreme court of Newfoundland to try a 
epecial case of conspiracy, but he died sud- 
denly at Bologaa from paralysis of the heart 
on 11 Sept. 1897. Windeyer was an hono- 
rary LL.D, of Cambridge. He married, on 
81 Deo. 1857, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rey. R. T. Bolton, vicar of Padbury, 
Buckinghamshire, who survived him, and 
by whom he left several children, 

[Personol kuowledge, and data supplied by 
Lady Windeyer and Miss Bolton, Sir Henry 
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lian History; Henton’s Dict. of Australian 
Dates; Mennell’s Dict. of Australasian Bio- 
graphy ; Burke's Colonial Gentry.] A. P.M. 


WINDHAM, [Sea also Wrypnau.] 


WINDHAM, Srr CHARLES ASH 
(1810-1870), lieutenant-general, born at Fel- 
brigg on 8 Oct. 1810, was fourth son of Ad- 
miral Wilham Windham of Felbrigg Hall, 
Norfolk, and a great-nephew of William 
Windham (q. v.] He was educated at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and en- 
tered the Coldstream guards at the age of 
sixteen. His regimental commissions bore 
the following dates: ensign and lieutenant 
80 Nec. 1826, lieutenant ond captain 31 May 
1838, captain and lieutenant-colonel 29 Dec, 
1846, “Windham accompanied the 2nd bat- 
talion of the Coldstream guards to Canada 
in January 1888, ond served with them in 
that country duwing Papineau’s rebellion, 
returning to England in the autumn of 1842, 
On 22 June 1849 he retired on half-pay. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean war 
Windham was still on half-pay, but, havin 
on 20 June 1854 heen promoted to the ran 
of colonel, he was ae assistant 

uartermaster-general of the 4th diviaion of 
the army of the east, and accompanied his 
divisional commander, Lieutenant-general 
Sir George Cathcart (q. v.], to Constantinople 
and thence to tho Crimea, 

‘Windham landed with the 4th division on 
14 Sept. 1864, and immediately attracted 
notice by his energetic performance of his 
duties. Ee was present at the battle of the 
Alma on 20 Sept., but the 4th division, being 
in reserve, was very slightly engaged, During 
the hazerdous march of the allied armies 
from the valley of the Balbek to the position 
south of Sebastopol, Windham was sent by 
Cathcart to inform the senior naval officer 
on the Katcha station of the change of base 
to Balaclava, a service involving considerable 
risk. The 4th division was slightly ii 
at the battle of Balaclava (25 Oct. 18 iy 
ccoupying two of the redoubts from whic 
the Turkish infantry had been driven, Wind- 
hem highly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Inirerman (5 Nov. 1854), and, owing 
to the death of Cathcart and to the death of 
one ae of the division and the disable- 
ment of the other, he succeeded at an early 
period of the battle to the command of the 
4th division. After the engagement he wrote 
the official report of the proceedings of the 
division during the battle. 

Throughout the terrible winter of 1854 
Windham exerted himself to the utmost to 
alleviate the swllerings of his own division 
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and of the army generally. Never absent 
from duty, he devoted his spare time tomaking 
daily personal visits to the base at Balaclava, 
with the object of obtaining supplies for his 
starving and frozen division. At the same 
time he incessantly plied both his immediate 
superiors and the headquarter staif of the 
army with advice and suggestions. In July 
1855 he was made a companion of the order 
of the Bath, and in the following month he 
was given command of the 2nd brigade of 
the 2nd division, but did not receive the rank 
of brigadier-general. 

Windham was selected to lead the storm- 
ing party of the 2nd division at the assault 
on the Redan on 8 Sept. 1865, Although the 
asrault failed, the gallantry of Windham’, 
conduct earned the warm commendation of 
General (Sir) James Simpson [q. v.], who had 
succeeded Lord Raglan in the command of 
the army in the Crimea. Extraordinary 
enthusiasm was aroused when the descrip- 
tions of the assault, written by the special 
correspondents of the ‘Times’ and other 

apers, were published in England, and 
y indham became, in a moment, the best 
known and most popular man in his native 
country. On 2 Oct. 1855 he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general ‘for his dis- 
tinguished conduct.’ On the day following 
the fall of Sebastopol he was appointed com- 
mandant of the portion of that town which 
was allotted to our army ; and on the news 
of his promotion to major-general reaching 
the Crimea he was given command of the 
4th division. A month later the command 
of the army was resigned by General Simp- 
son, who was succeeded by Sir William John 
Codrington [q.v.], with Windham as his 
chief of the staff, He exerted himself inde- 
fatigably to fulfil the duties of his post and 
to render the Crimean army efficient and 
mobile. 

On his return from the Crimea he was 
received with great honour, particularly in 
his native county of Norfolk. The gift of a 
sword of honour and the freedom of the 
city of Norwich were followed by his return 
to parliament as one of the’two liberal repre- 
sentatives of Hast Norfolk (6A pril 1857), Hi 
parlismentary career, however, was short. On 
the outbreak of the Indian mutiny he offered 
his services, and almost immediately was 
directed to proceed to Calcutta, where he 
arrived on 20 Sept. 1857, shortly ofter the 
capture of Delhi. Finding that Sir Colin 
en [q. v.], the recently appointed com~ 
mander-in-chief in India, destined him for the 
commend of the Sirhind division, far from the 
scene of action, Windham volunteered tokeep 
open the lines of communication if given the 
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services of some of the disarmed Tegimenta 
of the Bengal army. This offer was declined. 
but Alle proceeding to Umballa to join hia 
division, Windham was placed by Sir Colin 
Campbell in command of the troops at Cann. 
pore. Sir Colin was about to move from 
this base to carry out the operations known 
generally as the second relief of Lucknow. 
and, considering it necessary that his for. 
should be strengthened aa rapidly as possihle 
he left: Windham little freedom of action 
Windham’s force consisted at the time of 
the commander-in-chief’s departure (9 Nos, 
1867) of no more than five Sdn mized 
troops; but five days later, when it becam: 
clear that Cawnpore would be attacked ty 
the Gwalior army before Sir Colin cou! 
return from Lucknow, Windham was authg- 
rised by the chief of the staff, Sir William 
Mansfield, to detain troops that arrived from 
down country. Thus it was that on 28Noy, 
when Windham fought his first action as aa 
independent commander, his forces consisted 
of about fourteen hundred of all arms, to. 
gether with three hundred men left to gar 
rison the Cawnpore entrenched position, 

Windham had been directed by the com- 
mander-in-chief to place his troops within 
the entrenched position, and not to attack the 
enemy unless by so doing he could prevent 
a bombardment of the entrenchment, But 
on completing his arrangements for defence, 
he found that he would inevitably be bom- 
barded if he awaited the attack of the enemy 
in the entrenchments, and that tho only 
course that would enable him to Tye 
the bridge over the Ganges would be to 
take up ® more advanced line of defence, 
The loss of this bridge would have rendered 
Sir Colin Campbell's position in Oude one of 
the utmost peril. 

Windham asked (on 10 Nov.) permission 
to hold a line outside the town of Cawn 
pore, and the ay of the chief of the staff, 
written on the following day, cleatly autho- 
rised him to do so, provided that he could 
secure his retreat from the advanced posi- 
tion to the entrenchment, 

On 19 Nov. all communication with Luch- 
now suddenly ceased, and Windham dis 
covered that the Gwalior contingent wa 
rapidly apeene Cawnpore in three di- 
visions. No reply reached him to several 
letters in which he begged for permission to 
attack the advancing enemy in detail, and 
thus it was that he decided at last to do 2 
on his own resposibility, seeing in this action 
his only chanca of holding the town, bridge, 
and entrenchment of Cawnpore against t 
overwhelming force that was about to attack 
him, On 24 Noy. he marched six miles to the 
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south-west of Cownpore, and two days later 
he there fought a successful action against 
the centre division of the Gwalior troops 
unier Tantia Topi, three thousand men, with 
sicheavy guns, three of which were captured. 
After this successful action Windham 
marched back and took up a position from 
which he huped to be able to cover Cawn- 
pera against the attack of the combined 
tures of the three bodies of the Gwalior 
truaps. Two days of severe fighting fol- 
fowed, in which he was forced back through 
the town of Cawnpore and lost his baggage, 
put held safely the bridge and entrenchment. 
he reason why he was not successful in pro- 
tecting the town has never been generally 
known. It lies in the circumstance that one 
of his subordinate commanders seriously 
failed in his duty, Windham treated the 
citeader with remarkable generosity, and it 
wos not until several days later that the 
circumstance came to the knowledge of Sir 
Colin Campbell, who had meanwhile omitted 
all mention of Windham and his troops in his 
despatch of 2 Dec. 1857 describing the opera~ 
tions, This omission was repaired to a certain 
extent by o private letter from Sir Colin 
Campbell toH.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
(published in ‘The Crimean Diary and Let- 
ters of Sir Charles Windham’); but the 
public slight was never publicly withdrawn, 
nor Was Windhom again entrusted with a 
command in the field. 

Onthe termination of the operations about 
Cawnpore, Windham was directed to leave 
the field army and to assume command of 
the Lahore division, to which he had been 
transferred, He remained in command at 
Lahore until March 1861, when he returned 
to England. 

In June 1861 Windham was appointed 
colonel of the 46th regiment, and on 5 Feb. 
1863 he became a lieutenant-general, In 
1865 he received the honour of K.O.B,, and 
on 3 Oct. 1867 was appointed to the command 
of the forces in Canada, which appointment 
he held until his death at Jacksonville in 
Florida on 2 Feb. 1870, 

Windham married, first, in 1840, Marianne 
Catherina Emily, daughter of Admiral Sir 
John Beresford ; Pe secondly, in 1866, 
Charlotte Jane, sister of Sir Oharles Des 
Vceux, bart. Hiseldestsurvivingson, Captain 
Charles Windham, #.N., was born in 1851, 

[The Crimean Diary and Letters of Sir Charles 
Windham, ed, Pearse, 1897; Official Records and 
Despatches; Adya’s Cawnpore; Shadwell’s Life 
of Clyde, 1887, ii. 24-30; Lord Roberts's Forty- 
one Years in India, 1897, i. 861-9, 877-80; 
‘Times, war correspondence (Sir W. eae 
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WINDHAM, JOSEPH (1789-1810), 
antiquary, born at Twickenham on 21 Aug. 
1789, at a house which was afterwards the 
residence of Richard Owen Cambridge [q.v.], 
was related to the Windham family of Nor- 
folk. He was educated at Eton, proceeding 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, but did not 
graduate. In 1769 ho returned from a pro- 
Jonged tour through France, Italy, Istria, 
and Switzerland. He had « strong interest 
in matters connected with art, was well read 
in classical and medizoval writers, and made 
numerous drawings both of natural objects 
and of antiquities. He was also an ex- 
cellent Italian scholar. While residing in 
Rome he made many skatchea and plans of 
the baths, which he presented to Charles 
Cameron, by whom they were published in 
1772 in bis work on the ‘Baths of the 
Romans’ (London, fol.) Windham contri- 
buted a considerable part of the letterpress 
of the work as well as most of the letter- 
press of the second volume of ‘Antiquities 
of Ionia,’ published in 1797 by the Society 
of Dilettanti. He also assisted James Stuart 
(1718-1788) [q. v4 in the second volume of 
his‘ Antiquities of Athens.’ Windham was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
Goce on 6 April 1775, and of the Royal 

iety on 8Nov.1781. He wasaleo elected 
a member of the Society of Dilettantiin 
1779. He possessed some Imowledge of 
natural history, and acquired one of the best 
antiquarian libraries in the country. Ha 
died at Harsham Honse, Norfolk, on 2], Sept, 
1810, Hemarried,in1769, Charlotte, daug - 
ter of Sir William de Grey, firat baron Wal- 
singham (q.v.] Windham’s only publication 
in his own name was ‘ Observations upon a 
Passage in Pliny’s Natural History, relatin 
to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus,’ whic! 
appeared in 'Archmologia’ (vol. vi.) 

[Gent. Mag, 1810, ii. 390, 488-90; Hist, 
Notices of the Soc. of Dilettanti, 1855; Cust’s 
History of the Society of Dilettenti, 1898, 
passima.] E 

WINDHAM, WILLIAM Ca 
statesman, came of an old Norfolk family 
settled at Felbrigg, near Cromer, since the 
fifteenth century, whose name was the same 
originally as that of the town of Wymond- 
ham. 

His father, Colonel Winnram Winn 
ea 61),son of William Windham, M.P. 

¢ Sudbury 1722-7 and for Aldeburgh 1727 
until his death in 1730, possessed distin- 

ished military talent, Disputes with his 

ther had caused him to live much on the 

continent. He travelled with Richard 

Pococke [q,¥.] in Switzerland in 1741, and 
rT Q 
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his ‘Letter from an English Gentleman to | became his political pupil. Ie 


Mr, Arland, giving an Account of a Journey 
tothe Glacieres or Ice Alps of Savoy’ (1744), 
is one of the earliest printed accounts of Cha- 
monix and Mont Dlanc (sea Coxn, Life of 
Stillingfleet; O.E. Marnews, Annals of Mont 
Blanc; OC. Dunter, Le Mont Blane, 1697, 
pp. 50-62; Ta. Durour, William Windham 
et Pierre Martel, Genéve, 1879). He also 
visited Hungary, and for some time was an 
officer in one of Queen Marin Theresa's 
hussar regiments, Returning to England, 
he vigorously supported Pitt's scheme for a 
national militis in 1756, and helped the 
Marquis Townshend to form the orfolk 
militia regiment in 1757. He published in 
1760 a ‘ Plan of Discipline’ in quarto, with 
plates, which came into general use, and he 
sat in parliament for Aldeburgh in 1764. 
The statesman’s father married Sarah Hicls, 
widow of Robert Lukin of Dunmow, Essex, 
and died of consumption on 80 Oct, 1761 at 
the age of forty-four. 

William, the only son, was born on 8 May 
O. 8.) 1750 at No. 6 Golden Square, Soho, 
From 1762 to 1766 he was at Eton, where 

he was a contemporary of Fox, and was then 
placed with Dr. Anderson, professor ofnatural 
philosophyin the university of Glasgow. He 
attended the lectures of Robert Simson [q. v.], 
professor of mathematics, and pursued the 
study in later life, even composing thres 
mathematical treatises, which, however, he 
never published. On 10 Sept. 1767 he 
entered University College, Oxford, as a 
‘antleman commoner, and became apo 
bert Chambers. He was creat A. 
on 7 Oct. 1782, and on 3 July 1798 he he- 
came an honorary D.C.L, Hoth at school 
and at college he was quick and industrious, 
but as a young man he was completely in- 
different to public affairs, though distin- 
uished both as a scholar and a man of 
‘ashion. Accordingly herefused Lord Towns- 
hend’s offer of the secretaryship to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, made while he was 
atill at college, and left Oxford in 1771. 
Two years later he started with Commodore 
Constantine John Phipps (afterwards second 
baron Mulgrave [q. i upon a voyage of 
polar exploration, but was compelled by sea- 
sickness to land in Norway and make his 
way home, He afterwards spent some time 
with the Norfolk militia, in which he at- 
tained the rank of major, and passed @ couple 
of yeare abroad, chiefly in Switzerland and 
Italy, He also became Imown to Johnson 
and Burke. He was Johnson’s favoured 
friend, attended him assiduously in his last 
days, and was a pall-bearer at his funeral. 
His attachment to Burke was such that he 
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- joined, 
Literary Club and attended ite. meetings 


almost till he died, and was also 
of ae Essex Head Club. oe 
eantime he was gradually drawi 

wards a public cae, He made hice 
public speech on 28 Jon. 1778 ata publig 
meeting called to raise a subscription tr. 
wards the cost of the American war, and 
opposed the project. He won some local 
repute by personal courage and promptitnds 
in quelling a mutiny at Norwich, when the 
Norfolk militia refused to.march into Spf. 
folk, and in September 1780 he unsuceess. 
fully contested Norwich. In 1781 he Wag 
a member of the Westminster committes 
and came very near standing for West. 
minster in 1782. He, however, gradually 
drifted away from his eavlier reforming 
opinions into a fixed antipathy to any con 
stitutional change. In 1783 he became 
chief secretary to Northington, lord lien. 
tenant of Ireland in the Portland adminj. 
stration, but resigned the post in August, 
nominally owing to ill-health, but in reality 
because he desired to give Irich posts to 
Irishmen, ® policy not in favour with his 
ee After the dissolution in March 
1784 he was one of the few coalition candi- 
dates who were successful, and was elected 
at Norwich on 6 April. For some time ha 
acted steadily with the opposition, andBurka 
chose him in June to second his motion on 
the state of the nation. He spoke in 1785 
on the shop tax and the Westminster 
scrutiny ; he peony suEpores the right of 
the Prince of Wales to be regent without 
restrictions in 1788, and in 1790 killed 
Flood’s reform bill by the happy phrase that 
‘no one would select the hurricone season in 
which to begin repairing his house,’ Hewas 
also one of the members charged with the 
ee of Warren Hastings, and under. 
took that part of the case which dealt with 
the breach of the treaty of 1774 with Faizulla 
Khan, He was re-elected at Norwich in 
1790, and in February 1791 supported Mit- 
ford’s eatholic relief bill for England. Fol- 
lowing Burke, by whom he continued to be 
largely guided, he took alarm at the French 
revolution, and in 1792 and 1798 was one of 
the most ardent supporters of the govem- 
ment’s repressive legislation, He supported 
the proclamation against seditious meetings 
and the aliens bill, had a plan for raising 
a. troop of cavalry in Norfolk, and on 11 July 
1794, on Burke’s advice, he somewhat te- 
luctantly consented to take office under Pitt, 
with the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and Lord Spencer (Prior, Life of Burke, it 
264), A sacretaryship of state was at first 
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iggested for him, but eventually he became 
recretary at wat, with a seat in the cabinct. 
This was the first time that the cabinet was 
opened to the holder of the seeretaryship at 
war, His change of front was somewhat 
resented at Norwich, but he secured re- 
election, and from August to October was 
with the Duke of York’s army in Flanders. 
Heheldthat theroyalistsinthe west of France 
deserved assistance, and was the person most 
responsible for the Quiberon expedition in 
July 1795. Vigorously pire the con- 
tinuance of war, and steadily opposing pro- 
jects of reform, be only after a sharp fight 
saved his seat at Norwich, 26 May 1796. 
He held office till February 1801, when he 
resigned with Pitt. Tothe Irish union he 
had heen at first opposed altogether, but 
consented to it in consideration of the pro- 
mise that catholic disabilities should be 
removed. He had by no means always a 

raved of Pitt's war policy, and had held 
that, as the war was fought for the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, more efforts should 
have been made to assist the royalists in 
Fronce. Much was done under his admini- 
stration to increase the comfort of the troops. 
The pay was raised, pensions were esta~ 
ished, and the Royal Military Asylum was 
founded. . 

Windham’s chance in opposition soon 
came, He had a rooted distrust of Napoleon, 
and strong iy opposed the peace of 1802. He 
assisted Cobhett, whom he greatly admired, 
to found the ‘ Political Register,’ and tho- 
roughly agreed with its attacks on Adding- 
ton. He spoke against the peace prelimi- 
naries on 4 Nov. 1801, and moved an address 
to the crown against the peace on 18 May 
1802. As the peace was pom in the 
country, this attitude cost him his sent at 
Norwich in June 1802. He declined to 
contest the county, and accepted from the 
Grenville family the borough of St. Mawes 
in Cornwall, where he waselected on 7 July. 
Thisseat he held till November 1808, when he 
was elected for New Romney, and lnterin the 
same month for the county of Norfolk. This 
latter election was afterwards declared void, 
on & petition ae breaches of the 

teating Act. Windham being thus in- 
eligible for re-election for the same sent, 
Throughout these proceedings he retained 
his seat for New Romney till the dissolution 
of parliament 29 April 1807. Atthe gensral 
election in May he was returned for Fligham 
Ferrers, and held that seat till his death. 
Windham welcomed the renewal of hos- 
tilities with France. He had never sup- 

rted a policy of fortifications or of lerge 

ind forces, and when in office had considered 
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the erection of martello towers a sufficient 
defence for the coast, his chief reliance being 
upon the fleet. He doubted too the value 
of volunteers, and made somewhat savage 
attacks uponthem, but took part inthe general 
movement in 1803, and raised a volunteer 
forceat Felbtigg, and became its colonel, He 
now became leader of the Grenville party in 
the House of Commons, ond aaaged in the 
attack on Addington, but declined to join 
Pitt again in May 1804, owing to the king’s 
objection to the admission of Fox to the 
ministry. Tle then found himself once more 
acting with Fox and opposing Pitt, and at 
the time of Pitt's death he incurred some 
hostility in consequence. He accepted the 
war and colonial office in Lord Grenville’s 
administration, and on 8 Apyril 1806 intro- 
duced a plan for improving the condition of 
the military forces, and making the army an 
attractive profession, With this object he 
passed bills for reducing the term of service 
and for increasing the soldiers’ pay. He had 
begun the arrangements for the South Ame- 
tican expedition when, with the rest of the 
ministry, he was dismissed in March 1807, 
In the previous cc he had refused the offer 
of a. peernge, preferring a career inthe House 
of Commons, and he continued to devote 
himself to the conduct of the war and to 
criticism of the policy of his successor Castle- 
reagh. On general policy, however, he held 
aloof from debate, and, from growing dislike 
of London, lived much in the country. His 
only conspicuous speeches in the later years 
of his life on civil topics were (14 May 1805) 
in fayour of the Roman catholic claims, to 
which subject he returned in 1810, and on 
Curwen’s bill for preventing the sale of seats 
in May 1809. As Castlereagh’s proposals 
with regard to the militia ran counter to his 
own plan of 1806, he opposed the local 
militia bill in 1808, and, as he was adverse 
to a policy of scattered and, as he thought, 
aimless expeditions, he spoke against tha 
Copenhagen expedition in 1807, and the 
Scheldt exp eision in January 1810. Onthe 
other hand, he was a very warm supporter of 
the Spanish cause, and even began to learn 
Spanish with o view to a personal visit to 
Spain, In his view, however, the objective 
of the English force should have been the 
3 of the Pyrenees, and not Portugal, so 

as to cut off the French from Spsin, and he 
thought that Moore ought to have been sent 
with a much larger force to the north of 
Spain, and there could and should have held 
his ground. The Peninsular war, once begun, 
was to be pressed with vigour, and such an 
edition as that to Antwerp did not seem 

to Windham consistent with the successful 
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prosecution of the Spanish war. He con~ 
engraved by Say. Portraits by Nir Jnshu, 


tinued to express these views energetically, 
but, by supporting a proposal made early in| Reynolds and Lawrence, and e bust by Nul. 
1810 for the exclusion of reporters from the | lekens, are in the National Portrait Gallery 
House of Commons, he provoked the hostility | London. ; 
of the press, which for some time refused to} A valuable collection of Windham'smang- 
report his speeches. script papers, including letters to him frem 

Windham’s last speech was made on Pitt and Burke, was acquired by the British 
11 May 1810. In July of the pravious year ; Museum in June 1909 (Zimes,19 June 1905), 
he had injured his hip by his effortsin re-| [Windham's Speeches, with Memoir by hs 
moving the books of his friend the Hon, | secretary, Thomas Amyot (3 vols, 1806) ; Wind. 
Frederick North (afterwards fifth Earl of ham’s Diary, 1784-1810, ed, Mra, Henry Baring, 
seers a out of reach of a fire, On , 1866; Malone’s Memoir of Windham, 1810, re. 
17 May 1 fo line operated upon him for | printed from Gent, Mag. 1810, i, 588 (cf 1, 
the removal of a tumour, but he never re- | 566); Mémoires du Comte Joseph de Putssye; 
covered from the shock, and died at his house | Lecky’s Hist.; Hardy's Lord Churlemont, ii 
in Pall Mall on 4 June, and was buried at | 8? oa Calburals New Monthly Mag. xxii, 
Felbrigg. He married, on 10 July 1708, 598; Slinvures mo eee i Homilly's 
Cecilia, third daughter of Commodore Arthur | rin’ Gooke’: Hist, of Party iii. 488; ewes 
Forrest [q.v.], but had no children. : SITES OS oe 

Radical Party.] JAH 


‘Windham’s personal advantages weremany. ‘WINDSOR, ALICE px (4. 1 400), tn} 
? “ gi J 











He was rich, and had an income of 6,000/. o ; 
year, He was tall and well built, graceful tress o1 Edward III. (See Prrzuns, 

and dignified in manner, a thorough sports-| WINDSOR, formerly Hicxuan, THO- 
man, and in his youth, like his father, wes | MAS WINDSOR, seventh Baron Wamsor 
very athletic and a practised pugilist, He} or Sranwowt and first Earn or Piyuovrg 
hada good memory, and was widely and well | (1627 P-1687), born about 1627 and baptised 
informed; he was on ardent Greek and| under the name of Thomas Windsor, was 
Latin scholar, and fluent in French and'son and heir of Dixie Hickman of Kew, 
Italian, Thongh his voice was defective and | Surrey, by his wife Elizabeth, eldest: sister 
shrill, he was, when at bis best, 2 most elo-| and coheir of Thomas Windsor, sixth baron 
quent orator, and was aeoyee elear speaker | Windsor of Stanwell. 

and a keen debater; but his speeches were| No connection has been traced between 
marred by occasional indiscretions of empet the Windsors of Stanwell and Sir William 
and want of reticence. He was pious, c! i-|de Windsor, baron Windsor [q. v.], the 
vyalrous, and disinterested, and his brilliant ,husbend of Alice Perrers, The Stanwell 
social qualities made him one of the finest family claim descent from Walter Fite- 
gentlemen as well as one of the soundest | Other ‘jt. 1087), who held that manor at the 
sportsmen of histime, His diary, published | time of Domesday and was warder of Wind- 
in 1866, shows him to have been vacillating | sor Oastle, whence he derived the name 
and hypochondriacal in aerate but heseems | Windsor. His third son, Gnratp nz 
to have relieved his feelings by this hebit of ‘Wiunnsor (77. 1116), was constable of Pem- 
private confession; and in public, though | broke Castle (Jin. Kambria, PP. 89, 91), 
somewhat changeable, he was not irresolute. | and steward to Arnulf, earl of Pembroke 
In an oge of great men his character stood |[see under Roark pu Mownreommny, @. 
high, and although his conduct on two ocea- | 1098P], in whose service he saw much fight- 
sions in his political life led to charges of | ing in Pembroke. Ie wassent to king Mur- 
inconsistency, and earned for him the nick- | tagh in Ireland to ask his daughter's hand 
name of ‘ Weathercock Windham,’ his per-{for Arnulf, married Neat or Nesta (rh 
sonal integrity was unimpugned, Thearmy | mistress of Ilenry I, and was father of Wil- 
undoubtedly owed much to his labours in | liam Fitzgerald, Maurice Fitzgerald (d. 1176) 
improving its efficiency and condition. Pane- [4 v.)) David (a. 1176) [q. v.], bishop of 
fyries were pronounced upon him in the! St. David’s,and Angharad, mother of Giral- 
Hiouse of Lords by Lord Grey on 6 June} dus Cambrensis[q.v.], the historian ; he was 
1810, and in the House of Commons by Lord | thus the reputed ancestor of the numerous 
Milton the following day, and Brougham | Geraldine families (see, besides the articles 
paints him in laudatory terms in his ‘His- | referred to, Frouman, Norman Conquest, v. 
toricalSketchesof British Statesmen’ (i.219). | 210, and IVtiliam Rufus, ii. 96-7, 101, 108- 
A portrait of him by Hoppner was placed in | 110, 425, 451 and the authorities there cited), 
the public hall, Norwich, andthereis another,| Tt was from Gerald’s eldest brother Wil- 
by Sir Thomes Lawrence, at University | liam that the Windsors of Stanwell claimed 
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descent, That manor remained in the hands 
of ths family until Henry VIII compelled 
Andrew Windsor (1474 P-1648), whom he 
hol in 1529 summoned to parliament as first 
Baron Windsor of Stanwell, and made 
keeper of his wardrobe (see Letters and 
Pagers of Henry VIII, vols. i-xvi. passim), 
to exchange it for Bordesley Abbey, Wor- 
cestershire. By his wife Elizabeth, eldest 
sister of ‘Edward Blount, second lord Mount- 
joy, he was father of William Windsor, 
PY! ad baron (1499-1558), whose widow 
married George Puttenham [q. v.], and pes- 
tered the council for many years with suits 
amainst him for maintenance (Acta P._C. 
rol xii-xvi. passim); William’s son Ed- 
ward, third baron (1582-16765), was father 
af Frederick, fourth baron (1559-1586), and 
of Henry, fifth baron (1662-1615), The 
latter's son, Thomas, sixth baron (1690-1641), 
was created K.B, in June 1610, and was 
rear-admiral of the fleet sent to fetch Prince 
Charles from Spain in 1623; he married 
Catherine, youngest daughter of Edward 
Somerset, fourth earl of Worcester [q. v.], 
but died without issue. The barony thus 
fell into abeyance between the heirs of his 
two sisters, While the estates passed to his 
nephew, Thomas Windsor Hickman, who 
assumed the surname Windsor in lieu of 
Hickman, and was commonly known as 
Lord Windsor (cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
lene 19 Cal. Comm. for Compound- 
ing, p. 1260), 
hoa bh little more than fifteen at the 
outbreak of the civil war, Windsor is said 
to have been captain of a troop of horse in 
the royalist army in 1642, and lieutenant- 
colonel in May 1645; these commissions do 
not appear in Peacock’s ‘Army Lists,’ but 
silly be was the Windsor serving in 
ard’s regiment of foot who was captured at 
Naseby on 14 June 1645 (Puacocx, 2nd 
edit. p. 98). He compounded for his ‘delin- 
wency in arms’ on 80 April 1646, and was 
lescribed as haying been ‘concerned in’ the 
articles for the surrender of Dartlebury 
Castle, Worcestershire (Cal. Comm. for 
Compounding, p. 1260). His fine, fixed at 
a sisth of his estate, was 1,100/., which 
seems to have heen paid. On 4 April 1649 
he was reported to have gone to Flanders 
‘upon challenge sent him by on English 
gentleman named Griffith’ (Cal. StatePapers, 
Dom. 1619-50, p. 880). According to Siz 
Kenelm Digby, who gives the challenger’s 
name as Griffin, the latter's letters to Wind- 
sor caused much merriment among the exiles 
at Calais (7. P 880), and the council of 
state requested the Spanish ambassador to 
prevent the duel, On 19 May 1651 he waa 
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summoned before the council of state and 
Tequired to give a bond of 4,0002. with two 
sureties of 2,000/, to appear when called upon 
and ‘not to do anything prejudicial to the 
pean ae (ib. 1651, p. 207). On 

Aug, 1653 he was granted 0 pass to go 
beyond seas, but for the most part he lived 
quietly in England, absorbed in a fruitless 
scheme to render the river Salwarpe navi- 
gable by means of locks, for the benefit uf 
the salt trade at Droitwich. On 12 May 
1656 he married at St. George’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, Anne, sister of Georga 
Savile (afterwards Marquis of Halifax) 


.v 

a the Restoration Windsor received 
on 16 June 1660 a declaratory patent deter- 
mining in his favour the abeyance into which 
the barony of Windsor of Stanwell had 
fallen (G. E, C[oxarne], Complete Peerage, 
vi. 267; Egerton MS, 2561, f.27). Ha took 
his seat as seventh Baron Windsor in the 
House of Lords two days later, and in the 
same year was made lord lieutenant of Wor 
cestershire, On 20 July 1661 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica, with a sslary 
of 2,0002. a year, though his commission was 
dated oly from 2 Aug. eae He did not 
set out till the middle of a 662 (Preys, 
Diary, ed. Braybrooke, i, 842), but during 
the interval ssemsto have developed some 
fairly enlightened views upon the goyern- 
ment of colonies (Zyerton MS. 2396, ff. 301- 
808). He arrived at Barbados on 11 July, 
and there published his proclamations for the 
encouragement of settlers in Jamaica. Lands 
were to be freely granted; no one was to be 
imposed upon in point of religion, provided 
he conformed to the civil pea trade 
with foreigners was to be iree; and all handi- 
crafts and tradesmen were to be encouraged 
(Cal. State Papers, America and West Indies, 
1661-8, Nos, 324, 885). He left on 1 Aug. 
for Jamaica, where he acted as governor for 
little more than ten weeks, part of which 
‘was occupied by an expedition to Cubs and 
the seizure of a Spanish fort there called St, 
Jago, Butduring this brief period Windsor 
claimed to have established an admiralty 
court, disbanded the roundhead army in Ja- 
maica and remodelled its forces, called in 
all commissions to buccaneers and ‘reduced 
them to certain orderly rules, giving them 
commissions to takeSpaniardeand bring them 
into Jamaica’ (2b. No. 879; of. arts. Mopr~ 
ToRD, Sie Janus and Str Tomas; Monrcan, 
fre Henry). ‘Being verie sick and un- 
easie’ he embarked for England on 20 Oct, 
1662, leaving Sir Charles Lyttelton (1620~ 
1716) [q. v.]as his deputy governor (Present 
State e Jamaiea, 1683, p, 89). His com- 
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mission was revoked on 15 Feb. 1663-4, Sir 
Thomas Modyford being appointed his suc- 
cessor (Cal. State Papers, America and West 
Indies, 1661-8, Nos. 656, 785). “Windsor's 
sudden return provoked from Pepys the re- 
mark that ‘these young lords’are not fit to 
do any service abroad,’ and he was sceptical 
aa to the reality of Windsor’s achievements 
(Diary, ed. Braybrooke, ii. 109, 117, 184). 
‘Windsor himself pleaded ill-health, and his 
statement that be came back 2,0002, worse 
off than he went out supplies a further ex- 
planation (Hatton Correspondence, i. 46). 

On 9 July 1686 Windsor was commis~ 
sioned captain of a troop of sixty horse 
(Darton, Army Lists, i. 76; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1065-6, p. 490) ; it was, how- 
ever, only a militia force, and was disbanded 
soon afterwards (Savile Corresp. p. 16). In 
June 1671, in return for a challenge which 
he believed John Berkeley, lord Berkeley of 
Stratton [q. v.], the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand, had sent him, Windsor challenged him 
at Kidderminster on his way to London 
(Burwiox, Rawdon Papers, 1819, pp. 260-1 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1671, pp. 346, 887). 
Berkeley declined the challenge and informed 
the king, who sent Windsor to the Tower. 
He was ‘mightily complimented by visitts 
from all the towne, and stayed there, I think, 
about a fortnight, and then, released, came 
to Windsore and kissed the king's hand there. 
The councill would heare nothing in favour 
of him. They looked upon his challenge to 
& person in the employment of Lt of Ireland 
as such an affront to ye king as nothing 
should have made him presume to resent it 
at that rate’ (Hatton Corresp. i, 68). 

In 1676 Windsor was appointed master of 
tha horse to the Duke of York, and on 
4 July 168] was made governor of Ports- 
month (Lurrecit, i, 106). On 11 Noy. 
1682 he wos mede governor of Hull, and on 
6 Dec. following was created Earl of Ply- 
mouth, taking his seat on 19 May 1686. 
On 80 Oct. 1685 he was sworn of the privy 
council (2d, i. 862), a few days after the ex- 
pulsion of his brother-in-law, the Marquis 
of Halifax, with whom he can have had but 
little sympathy (Foxorort, Life of Halifax, 
i, 489). He died on 8 Nov. 1687 (Addit. MS. 
28569, f. 180), and was buried on the 10th 
at Tardebigg, Worcestershire. 

Plymouth’s first wife, Anne Savile, died 
on 22 March 1666-7, and was buried at 
Tardebigg on 1 April following. He mar- 
ried, secondly at Kensington on 9 April 
1668, Ursula, daughter of Bir Thomas Wid- 
drington (g. ¥.], with the consent of her 

wardian, John Rushworth (1612 P-1690) 
q. v.] She was born on 11 Noy. 1647, and 
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died on 22 April1717. By her Pi 
had issue (1) Thomas (d, 1788), who served Fs 
the war in Flanders, was on 19 June 1699 
created Viscount Windsor in the Peerage of 
Ireland, and on 81 Dec. 1711 Baron Montjoy 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom, ini 
left & son, Herbert, on whose death in 753 
these pecreges became extinct; (2) Dizi. 
(1672-1748), who was scholar of Westmin. 
ster, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
member for that university in six sunaee! 
sive parliaments, and brother-in-law af 
‘William Stippen [9 ") (WurcH, Queen's 
Scholars, p. 221); (8) Ursula, who married 
pris Caer _ 0 eon of ‘Walthamstoy ; 
an izabeth, who married Sir Franc}. 
Dashwood, bart. pais 
y his first wife Plymouth had igs 
daughter, Elizabeth, cat & son, Other Wink 
sor, styled Lord Windsor from 1682 till his 
death on 11 Nov. 1684; his son Other (1679- 
1727) succeeded his grandfather as eighth 
Baron Windsor and second Earl of ry 
mouth (cf, Lurrentt, Brief Relation, passim: 
Borwur, Own Time, 1768, iii, 876). Hig 
dson, Other Lewis, fourth earl (178]- 
777), vaaintained a voluminous correspon. 
dence with Newcastle, extont in British Mu. 
seum Additional MSS. 82724-0982, The 
earldom became extinct on the death of 
Henry, eighth carl, on 8 Dec, 1848. The ba- 
pony eventually passed to ILarriet, daughter 
of the sixth earl, who married Robert Henry, 
grandson of Robert, first lord Clive [a vk 
her grandson, fourteenth Baron Windsor, was 
created anew Harl of Plymouth in 1905, 
foe State Papers, Dom. 1660-72, Amories 
and West Indies, 1661-8, passim; Brit, Mug, 
Lansd, MS. ecly, 112; Addit, MSS, 5504 f, 106, 
5630 f. 82, 6707 f. 55, 12614, 29560-61, passim ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. lst Rep, App. pp. 27, 56, 
2nd Rep. App. p. 15; Lords’ and Common! 
Journals; Hatton Corres». and Savile Cormsp, 
(Camden Soc.),passim; Luttroll’s Brief Relation; 
Pepys’s and Evelyn's Diaries; Peacock's Army 
Lists ; Dalton’s Army Lists, 1.76, 298 ; Chester's 
London Marr, Licences, col. 1488; History of 
Jamaica, 1774, 8 vols, 4to; Tracts relating to 
Jamaica, 1800, 4to; Nash's Worcestershire; 
Tickell’s History of Hull; J. M. Woodward's 
Hist. of Bordesley Abbey; Foxcroft’s Lifs of 
Halifax, passim; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 
ed. Archdall; Burke's Peerage end Extinct 
Peerage; Doyle's Official Baronage; G. E. 
C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage] A. EP 


WINDSOR, Sire WILLIAM nz, Banox 
Wanosor (d. 1884), deputy of Ireland, was 
the son of Sir Alexander de Windsor of 
Grayrigg, Westmorland, and of Elizabeth 
(@. 1840), his wife. No connection has been 
proved between this family ond that of the 
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Se Soren ae ok a er pe 
Windors of Stanwell (G. E, Cfoxayna]s | Mino), Meanwhile Nowcastle, on the frontier 


“hie Peerage, viii. 188-4; Sim G, F, 
ce Duchetiana gives a full account 
<{ the descent of the _ Windsor family), 
Witham was of full age in 1849, and served 
in the French wars of Edward in. 

Before 1369 Windsor had held a command 
in Ireland under Lionel of Antwerp, avd 
cdamed Ionds in Jinsale, Inchiguin, and 
Youghal (King's Council in Ireland, p. 828), 
Jn that year he wns appointed the king’s 
Ieatenani in Ireland, and had a grant of a 
thousand marks a year (Duepatn, Baronage, 
1509) He at once ret to work to reduce 
tho Dublin border clans, but in 1870 had to 
Jrave them in order to attempt the rescue of 
the Earl of Desmond, who had been taken 

ysoner by the O'Briens (GtuenEs, Viceroya 
if Ireland, p. 230). To secure even partial 
irder Windsor had been compelled to adopt 
measures of doubtful legality; at a parlis- 
ment of 1869, failing to induce its members 
ts promise new customs to the king, he ex- 
terted from the prelates, who met separately, 
rant for three years, and afterwards had 
enrolment made in the chancery records that 
they were given in perpetuity to the crown. 
The colonists appealed to Edward IIT, and, 
in answer to their petition, the king on 
J0 Sept. 1871 forbade Windsor, who had re- 
ned to England in March, to levy the 
aunas forwhich he had exacted grants, ordered 
the enrolment to be erased, and on 20 Oct. 
formallyrebuked him forhis extortions, which 
he bade him make good (Feedera, vol, iii. pt. 
ii, pp. 922, 924, 928, 912), The mayor of 
Drogheda, arrested by Windsor's command, 
was released (#, p. 930), and on 20 March 
1878 an inquisition was held at Drogheda 
into Windsor’s extortions in Meath and Uriel 
(id. pp. 977, 978, 979), Alice Perrers, who 
afterwards became Windsor's wife, had in 
1889, when he first became viceroy, received 
from Lim the amount destined for the ex- 
pores of his expedition and the payment 
of his men (for date of her marriage with 
Windsor, see art. ParenEs, ALIOD), 

On Windsor'’s withdrawal from Ireland 
anarchy broke out. Accordingly on 20 Sept. 
1873 Edward reappointed him to the vica- 
inyalty ( Hadera, vol, iii, pt. ii, p. 980). He 
was commanded to levy the grants formerly 
promised at Baldoyle and Kilkenny, and to 
co-operate with Sir Nicholas Dagworth [ef. 
art. Prrgers, Arion], In 1874, on the re- 
fusal of a parliament at Kilkenny to make a 
grout at Dagworth’s request, Windsor issued 
writs bidding clergy and laity to elect rapre- 
eutatives, finance them, at send them to 
England to congult Edward on an aid to be 
talien from Ireland (of, art. Sweermay, 


of Wicklow, was taken by the Irish. The 
ernment sent help by sea to the garrison 
in the castle of Wicklow, but the council, 
meeting at Naas, forbade Windsor to move 
further south because it left the north in 
ber Windsor could carry on the war onl: 
y levying forced subsidies of money an 
provisions, 

Early in 1376 Windsor gave up his vice- 
royalty, and was summoned to England to 
consult with the king. On 29 Sept. 1876 he 
was granted 1002. a year for life from the 
issues of the county of York, On 14 Dee, 
pardon was granted him ‘for having har- 
boured Alice Perrers, who was banished in 
1877, and license granted for her to remain 
in the realm as long as she and her husband 
please.’ On 28 Oct. 1879 Sir John Harles- 
ton was directed to deliver up to Windsor 
the custody of Cherbourg (WatsineHan, 
Hist. Angl, 1.427; Chron, Anglia, p. 265; 
Federa, iv. 78). In the same year Windsor 
‘was sent on the expedition to telp the Duke 
of Brittany against France (WALsINGHAY, 
Hist, Angl, i, 184), receiving large ants of 
land, most of which had been forfeited by 
Alice Perrers (DueDatp, Baronage, i. 509; 
Cal. Pat, Rolls, 1877-81, p. 503; Rot. Parl, 
iii, 120 a), 

In 1881-2, 1882-8, 1883-4, Windsor had 
summons to parliament os a baron (DugDALE, 
i. 609). In Pai and 1882 he took a leading 
part in putting down the peasants’ revolt, 
especially in the counties of Cambridge and 

untingdon, being oe special authority 
with this object, and made a spacial jnstios 
and commissary of the peace in Cambridge. 
On 18 March 1388 he was referred to as 0 
‘banneret,’ Further grants, previously made 
to Alice Perrers, were in 1881, 1883, and 1884 
extended to him, 

‘Windsor died at Haversham in Westmor- 
land on 15 Sept, 1884, heavily in debt to the 
crown. The barony became extinct. His 
will was dated Haversham, 15 Sept., and 
proved on 12 Oct. 1884. He left no legitimate 
issue. His nephew, John de Windsor, who 
‘was one of his executors, seized most of his 
estates, and had many disputes with his 
widow (see Parners, Arton|, He left car- 
tain lands to William of Wykehem [q. v.], 
which the bishop eventually appropriated to 
the use of his great foundation at Win- 
chester (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1881-2, p. 677), 
Tn Ireland John de Windsor did not succeed 
in obtaining his uncle's lands; for William’s 
estates in Waterford were adjudged to his 
two sisters—Christiana, wife of Sir William 
de Moriers of Elvington, Yorkshire; and 
Margaret, wife of John Duket, ‘his nearest 
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heirs and of full age’ (King’s Council in Ire- 
land, p. 826), 

[Rymex's Fredera, yol. iii. (Record edit.); 
King’s Council in Ireland, Walsingham’s Gosta 
Abbatum §. Albani and Hist. Angl. i. (all above 
in Rolls Ser.); Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1877-81 and 
1881-5; Rot, Parl. ii. iii. ; Nicolas’s Testamenta 
Vetusta; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 609; G. E. 
C[okaynoe}'s Complete Peerage, viii. 183-4 ; Gil- 
bert's Viceroys of Ireland; Duckett’s Duchetiana, 
pp. 268-83; Duckett’s ‘Manorbeer Castle and 
its Early Owners’ in Archreologia Cambrensis, 
4th ser. xi, 137-45; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vol. vii.} MT. 


‘WINDOUS, JOHN (jf. 1728), author of 
*A Journey to Mequinez,’ was the historian 
of a mission despatched by George I in 1720 
under Commodore Charles Stewart, with o 
small squadron and the powers of s pleni- 
potentiary, to treat for a peace with the 
sper of Morocco. The squadron sailed 
on 24 Sept. 1720, and in the following May 
a conference was held between the ambas- 
sador’s party and the Basha Ifamet Ben Ali 
Ben Abdallah at Tetuan. A treaty of peace, 
by which piracy was prohibited and the 

mglish prisoners released, was signed at 
Ceuta in January 1721, and Windus there- 
upon returned to England in Stewart's flag- 
ship, the Dover. Windus utilised the four 
months he spent on land in ped to 
collect materials for an account of the Moors, 
and in 1725, with a dedication to ‘James, 
earl of Berkley, vico-edmiral of England,’ 
he published ‘A Journey to Mequinez, the 
residence of the present Emperor of Fez and 
Morocco’ (Albumazer Muley Ishmael), Lon- 
don, for Jacob Tonson, 1726, 8yo. 

No work on Morocco had hitherto a) 
peared in English, with the exception of the 
somewhat meee ‘West Barbary’ (1671) 
of Lancelot Addison [q. v.], and much inte- 
rest was excited by Windus’s book. An 
influential list of subscribers was obtained, 
and the volume rapidly went through several 
editions, and was pirated in Dublin. The 
author was assisted in his task by M. Cor- 
biére, who had at one time resided at the 
Moorish court, and the work was illustrated 
by sneer nee by Fourdrinier, the plates 
being dedicated to William Pulteney, Lord 
Cobham, the Duke of Argyll, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. It was reprinted in the 
‘Collection of Voyages’ of 1767, in the 
§ World Displayed’ (1774, vol, xvii. 12mo), 
and in Pinkerton’s ‘ Collection of Voyages 
(1808, vol. xv. 4to). Jt was drawn upon to 
a large extent by Thomas Pellew [q. v.} in 
his ‘ Ifistory and Adventure in South 
bary,’ written in 1789, and to some extent 
also in Thomas Shaw's ‘Travels or Observa- 
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tions relating to several parts of Bat. 
and the Levant’ (1788, folio), The ae 
tion of the manners of the people and ‘ts 
methods of the government renders ths bo.t 
‘a curiosity,’ as it was pronounced by J. anes 
Boswell and by Stevenson (Cat. of Voyayy 
and Travels, No. 598). 
[Windus's Journey to Mequinez ; Blackwac7; 
Magazine, xxxi, 205; Budget Meakin's et 
Empire, 1899; Playfair's Bibliography of ¥3 
rocco, 1802; an interesting supplement to Wu. 
dus is supplied in John raithwaites History 
of the Ravolutiona in the Empire of Moroes, 
1729.] LS, 


WINEFRIDE (Welsh, Guwenfrevi) is 
the name of a legendary saint supposed t; 
have lived in the seventh century, She ij 
said to have been the daughter of Teuyth 
Temic ap Eliud, of princely linea e, belonging 
to Tegengle, North Wales, Teuyth gars 
land to St. Beino, and put his daughter under 
his teaching. A chieftain, Caradoc ap Alaris 
or Alan, cut off the maiden’s head, and when 
it touched the ground a spring appeared, 
namely, St. Winefride’s Well or Bolyee 
Flint. The head was reunited to the body, 
and Winefride became abbess of Gwythenn, 

There is no evidence that this legend iy 
older than thetwelfth century, in thecourse 
of which, about 1140, Robert of Shrewsbury 

-v.] found her relics, claimed them fr 

ewshury, and wrote her life. Leland’s 
statement that a monk Elerius wrote cor 
temporary life is uncorroborated. A Welk 
life, probably of the middie of the twelfth 
century (printed by Rees in Cambro-Britih 
Saints, pp. 16, 17, 198-209, 803), does nat 
mention the translation of the relies, but 
otherwise closely resembles Robert's lifs, 

[Robert's life is given in Surius, iv. 20, an} 
Capgrave ; Fleetwood’s Life and Miracles of & 
‘Winefride, with her Litanies; Hardy's Deser.Cat, 
1. i, 179-84, and the article in tho Dich 
Christian Biogr.] M. B, 


WINFRID, afterwards called Boxtracs 
(680-755), saint. [See Bowrracz,] 


WING, VINCENT (1619-1668), astro- 
nomer, was the eldest son of Vincent Wing 
(1687-1660) of North Luffenham, Rut 
land, where he was born on 9 April 161 
The family was of Welsh origin. By his 
own exertions he acquired soma knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, ‘con 
suming himself in study. In 168 ba 
became known as joint author, with William 
Leybourn [q.v.], of ‘ Urania Practica.’ Inthe 
following year he published independently 
‘A Dreadful Prognostication, contaimng 
predictions ‘drawn from the effects of 
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ao >) tee 

~ sal celestial configurations.’ His ‘ Har- 
ered Seal supeared in 1651; his 
hief ond a most useful work, entitled 
‘4stronomia Britannica,’ in 1652 (2nd ed. 
oa This " a complete syste = 
‘eronomy on Copernican principles, an 

ae Fae and diligently compiled 
wa of tables, A portrait of the author 
oa prefixed. It was followed in 1656 by 
v Astronomia Instaurata,’ and in 1665 by 
\Faamen Astronomia Caroling,’ exposing 
the alleged errors of Thomas Streete, who 
romptly retaliated with ‘a castigation of 
the envy and ignorance of Vincent Wing.’ 

Wingicsued ephemerides for twenty years 
(1652-1671), the ‘ exactest’ then to be had, 
according to Jobn Flamsteed, who main- 
tained ‘a fair correspondence’ with him 
(Rreavy, Correspondence of Scientific Men, 
1.63). He olso wrote for the Stationers 
Company an almanac styled ‘Olympis 
Domate,’ the annual sale of which averaged 
£0,000 copies. The publication was con- 
tinued by his descendants at irregular inter- 
yals until 1805. 

Wing resided at North Luffenham, but 
occasionally ‘sought the society of the 
Jened'in London. He attended so zea- 
lously to his business as a land surveyor 
that, ‘riding early and late, in all kinds of 
weather’ he contracted a consumption, o 
which he died on 20 Sept. 1668, aged 49. 
‘He was a person, says his friend and 
biographer Tohn Gadbury, ‘of a very ready, 
ripe, and pungent wit; and had good judg: 
ment and memory thereunto annexed,’ 
Although of an uncontentious disposition, 
he defended himself with spirit against the 
attacks of ‘troublesome and ambitious per- 
sons’ Sides were taken in these disputes; 
Hamsteed speaks of Wing's ‘ sectaries,’ 
A convinced astrologer, he edited in 1668 
George Atwel’s‘ Defence of the Divine Art,’ 
drew the scheme of his own nativity pub- 
luhed in Gadbury’s ‘ Brief Relation, and is 
said to have a correct forecast of his 
death, His will was dated a fortnight be- 
fire, He was buried at North Luffenham. 
The ‘Olympia Domata’ for 1670 was edited 
by his elder son, Vincent Wing; and the 
nambers for 1704 to 1727 by his nephew, 
John Wing of Pickworth, Rutland, coroner 
af tlat county, who published in 1698 
‘Heptarchia Mathematica,’ and in 1699 
an enlarged version of his uncle's ‘ Art 
of Surveying,’ supplemented by ‘Scientia 
Stellarum,’ the § Calenlation of the Planets’ 
Places,’ &e, 

Troxo Wine (1606-1760), astrologer, a 
gendson of John Wing, taught the ‘ arts 
and eciences mathematical ’ at Pickworth in 
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1727, and edited the ‘ Olympia Domate’ 
from 1789 onward. He was coroner of 
Rutland from 1727 to 1742. William 
Stukeley [q. v.] notes in his diary that he 
‘spent many agreeable hours at Stamford 
and Pickworth with Mr. Tycho Wing and 
Mr. Edmund Weaver, the great Lincolnshira 
astronomer.’ Tycho visited Stukeley in 
London in March 1750, and died at Pick- 
worth on 16 April ensuing. He married, on 
See ai 1722, Eleanor, daughter of Conyera 
Peach, of Stoke Dry, Rutland, and had 6 
family of five sons and one daughter. A 
para of him, painted in 1781 by J. Vander- 
unk, is in the hall of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, London. One of his descendants, John 
ing (1762-1812) of Thorney Abbey, Cam- 
bridgeshire, agent to the Duke of Bedford, 
became in 1788 the object of scurrilous 
attacks in connection with e proposed new 
tax on the North Tevel. Another Tycho 
Wing ile knee, also of Thorney Abbey, 
married Adelaide Basevi, niece of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s mother, 

[Gadbury’s Brief Relation of the Life and 
Death of Mr. Vincent Wing, London, 1669; 
Green’s Pedigree of the Famil of Wing, 1486. 
1886; Notes and Queries, ard ser, x, 874, 424, 
8th ser. ii. 48; Hutton'’s Phil. and Math, Dice 
tionary (1615); Bromley’s Cat, of Engraved 


f | Portraits; Weidler's Hist. Astronomim, p. 515; 


Lalande’s Bibl. Astr.; Watt's Bibl. Brit,; 
Granger's Biogr. Hist. of England.) A. ML. 0, 
WINGATE, EDMUND (1606-1656), 
mathematician and legal writer, second son 
of Roger Wingate of Sharpenhoe in Bed- 
fordshire and of his wife Jane, daughter of 
Henry Birch, wos born at Flamborough in 
Yorkshire in 1696 and baptised there on 
11 June (Par. Reg.) He matriculated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 12 Oct. 1610, 
graduated B.A. on 30 June 1614, and was 
admitted to Gray's Inn on 24 May. Before 
1624 he went to Paris, where he became 
teacher of the English language to the Prin- 
cess (afterwards Queen) Henrietta Maria. 
He had learned in England the rule of pro- 
portion a tn by Edmund Gun- 
ter (q. v.], which he introduced into France 
and communicated to the chief mathema- 
ticians in Paris, Being importuned to 
ublish in French, he agreed to do so; but 
bis book had to appear in a hurried and 
incomplete form in order to obtain priority 
of appenrance, an advocate in Dijon to 
whom he had communicated the rule ina 
friendly manner having already commenced 
to make some public use of it. He was in 
England on the breaking out of ths civil 
war, sided with the parliament, took the 
covenant, and was made justice of the peace 
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for the county of Bedford. He was then re- 
siding at Woodend in the parish of Harling- 
ton. In 1660 he took the ‘engagement,’ be- 
came intimate with Cromwell, and one of the 
commissioners for the ejection of ignorant 
and scandalous ministers. He represented 
the county of Bedford in the parliament of 
1654-5, He died in Gray's Inn Lane, and 
was buried in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 
18 Dec. 1656. He left no will. Administra- 
tion was granted to his son, Button Wingate, 
on 28 Jan. 1657. 

‘Wingate married, on 28 July 1628, at 
Maviden, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Richard Button of Wootton in Bedfordshire, 
by whom he had five sons and two daughters, 

His publications, which were numerous, 
include: 1. ‘ L’usage de la régle de propor- 
tion en arithmétique,’ Paris, 1621; in Eng- 
lish as ‘The Use of the Rule of Proportion,’ 
London, 1626, 1628, 1645, 1658, 1688 (recti- 
fied by Brown and Atkinson), 2. ‘Arith- 
metique Logarithmetique,’ Paris, 1626. In 
English as ‘ Aoyap:Oporexvia, or the Con- 
struction and Use of the Logarithmeticall 
Tables,” London, 1685 (compiled from 
Henry Bri Big. v.]) 8. ‘The Construction 
and Use of the Line of Proportion, London, 
1628. 4. ‘Of Natural and Artificial Arith- 
metique,’ London, 1630, 2 parts. Parti. had 
been pe ‘onely as a key to open the 
secrets of the other, which treats of artificial 
arithmetique performed by logarithms, and 
had therefore not been made sufficiently 
complete to stand alone as a text-book of 
elementary arithmetic. This defect was 
remedied by John Kersey the elder [q. v. 
under the superintendence of Wingate, an 
a second edition appeared in 1650 as‘ Arith- 
metique made essie. Wingate himself re- 
edited part ii., which was published in 1652 
as‘ Avithmetique made easie, The second 
book,” The first book ran through many edi- 
tions, the expression ‘natural arithmetic’ 
being discarded for that of ‘common arith- 
metic, London, 1658, 1678 (6th edit.); 1678 
(7th adit.) ; 1683 (8th edit. and the lastedited 
by Kersey the elder) ; 1699 ove edit. edited 
by Kersey the younger); 1704 (11th edit. 
with new su plement by George Shelley); 
1708,1713, 1720, 1753 (edited by J. Dodson), 
and 1760. 6. ‘Statute Pacis: or a Perfect 
Table of all the Statutes (now in force) 
which any way concern the office of a 
Justices of the Peace,’ London, 1641, 1644 
‘under the initials ‘H.W.’) 6, ‘An Exact 

Bee ote the ane in ges and 
use from the begimming of Magna Uarta, 
London, 1642, 18655, 1068 (continued b 
Williem Hughes), 1670, 1675, 1680, 1681, 
1684, 1694, 1708, 1704, 1708. 7, ‘ Justice 


52 Wingfield 
Revived: being the whole office of 
Justics of the Pesca? London, 16 et 
(under initials ‘E. W.’) 8, ' Ludus Maths 
maticus, London, 1654, 1681. The book, 
the description of a logarithmic instromen, 
of the nature of which it is difficult to fom, 
an ides without even a drawing of it (ands 
initials ‘EB. W.’) 9. ‘The Body of the Comme 
Law of England,’ London, 1655 (2nd eis. 
1658, 1662, 1670, 1678. 10. am Use of 
e Gauge-rod,’ London, 1658. 11, ‘Maxine 
of Reason,’ London, 1658 (cf. Presroy, 

lar and Practical Introduction to Law Studi 
1845, p. 579). 12. ‘The Olarks Tutor fx 
Arithmetickand Writing .. . beingthen 
mains of Edmond Wingate, London, 167} 
1676. 18. ‘The Exact Constable with ky 
Original and Power in the Office of Chyrth, 
wardens,’London, 1660 rnd edit.), 1682 (oh 
edit.) (under initials ‘8, W.') 

In 1610 he published an edition of 
‘Britton’ [see Breron, Jonnie). Inthish 
made corrections from some better manuser} 
than that used in the 1680 publication, be 
unfortunately placed them in an appendi 
reprinting the text in its corrupt form. He 
supplied an entire chapter (lb. iv, chap, 5) 
which had previously been omitted, placing 
it also in the appendix. He also edited the 
works of Sumuel Foster (i ‘veh and Wood 
assigns to him a work entitled ‘ Tactomatris 
.. or the Geometry of Regulars,’ probsh! 
arepublication of John Wyberd’a book, whi 
appeared under the same titlein 1050 (Woon, 

thena, iii, col, 425; of. Onatarans, Biogen, 
Dict.) 

[Visitations of Bedfordshire (Hurl, Sos); For 
ter's Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Foster's Admix. 
sions to Gray's Inn, p. 134; Wood's Athen 
(Blisa), iii, 428-4; ITutton’s Philosophical end 
Mathematical Dictionary ; Willis's Notitis Parla 
mentaria, iii, 259; prefaces to Wingate's work; 
De Morgan's Arithmetic Books ; Blaydes's Genes 
Jogia Bedfordiensis, pp. 2, 3, 196, 204, 320-3 
837 ; Biographie Universolle; Kennett’s Register, 
p. 787 ; Worrall’s Bibliotheca Legum ; Registers 
of Flamborough parish, per the Rev, H. W. 
Rigby.] BP, 


WINGATE or WINYET, NINIAN 
ey aa controversialist, (See Wi 
ZH. 


WINGFIELD, Sim ANTHONY (1485? 
1552), comptroller of the household, bora 
probably about 14865, was son of Sir John 
Wingfield of Letheringham, Suffolk, by bi 
wife Anne, daughter of John Touchet, sixth 
baron Audley [see under TovcHEr, Jame, 
seventh Baron}. The father, whose young 
brothers, Sir Humphrey, Sir Richard, and 
Sir Robert, are separately noticed, was the 
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eldest son 
FIELD : s 
Set and Suffolk in 1483, in which year 


he was attsinted, but was restored on 

Toney VIP's accession in 1485, and served 
aa sheriff in 1197. en 

Anthony first appears a8 commissioner for 
the peace in Suffolk on 28 June 1510. Like 
his uncles, he served in the campaign in 
France of 1518, and was knighted for his 
Jmavery on 25 Sopt. (Harl. MS. 6000 
#113). On 7 Nov. tollowing he was pricked 
for sheriff of Norfolk and Suifolk, but six 
days later was discharged from holding the 
ofice; his name appears on the roll in 1514, 
and he served as sheriff from November 
2315 to November 1616, He accompanied 
Henry VIII to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold and to his subsequent meetings with 
Charles V in 1620 and 1622, He served 
under his cousin, Charles Brandon, duke of 
Saffolk, in the campaign in France in 1528, 
approved of Henry's religious changes, 
a officiated at the coronation of Anna 
Boleyn, He represented Suffolk in the ‘Te- 
fvrmation’ parliament from 1629 to 1635, 
tut on 16 Dec, 1644 was returned for Hors- 
hem. He again served under Suffolk during 
the northern rebellions of 1536, and was a 
commissioner for the dissolution of the 
monasteries in Suffolk, recaiving in 1587 

ts from the lands of Campsie Priory and, 
in 1689, the priories of Woodbridge ond 
Ietheringham. In the latier year he be- 
came vice-chamberlain, captain of the guard, 
and member of the privy council, at which 
he wasa constant attendant for the rest of 
his life. He was elected K.G. in April 1541. 
His capacity as vice-chamberlain necessi- 
tated his presence at the court functions of 
the time, and as captain of the guard he 
wreated Cromwell at the council-board in 
August 1640, and conducted Surrey to the 
Tower on 12 Dec, 1646, Henry VIII made 
him an assistant-executor of his will, and 
lett him 2007, 

Under Edward VI he represented Suffolk 
in parliament from 26 Sept, 1547 till his 
death, arrested Gardiner on 30 June 1648, 
joined in Warwick's conspiracy against 
Somerset, and was despatched by the coun- 
ell on 10 Oct. 1649 to arrest the Protector 
at Windsor. This he affected on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, conveying Somerset to the 
Tower three days Ister. He was rewarded 
by baing promoted comptroller of the house- 
bold on 2 Feb, 1649-50 in succession to 
ieee, and in May 1551 was appointed joint 

lieutenant of Suffolk. He died at Sir 
John Clates's house in Bethnal Green on 
15 Aug. 1652, and waa buried in great stato 
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of Sir John Wingfield [see under | on the 21st, apparently at Stepney (Macuyrn, 
Sir HuapHEny], was sheriff of 
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pp. 28, 24, cf. note on P: 326), A memorial 
inscription is extant in Letheringham church, 
and a fine portrait, by Juan Pantoza, pre- 
served at Powerscourt, is reproduced in Lord 
Powerscourt’s ‘ Muniments of the Wingfield 
Family. His will, dated 18 Aug, 1552, was 
proved on 16 April 1563. 

‘Wingfield married Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir George Vere and sister of John de 
Vere, fourteenth earl of Oxford, and left a 
large family ; the eldest surviving son, Sir 
Robert (d. 1597), was father of Sir Anthony 

d, 1606) and grandfather of Sir Anthon 

@, 1638), first baronet; another son, Richard, 
was father of Anthony Wingfield (1650?- 
1616 P) (q. ¥.] and of Sir John Wingfield (d, 
1698) (q.v.], anda third, Anthony (a, 1593), 
‘was usher to Queen Elizabeth. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols, 
i-xvi.; State Papers, Henry VIII, 11 vols; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80; Addit. MsS, 
26114 883, 844, 846, 27447 f. 77; Cotton, 
and Harl, MSS. passim; Nicolas’s Proce, Privy 
Council, vol. vii.; Dasent’s Acts P. 0. vola. 
i-iii.; Lit. Rem. of Edward VI (Roxburghe 
Clab) ; Official Ret. Memb, of Parl,; Chron. of 
Celais, pp, 22, 31, 88, 42, Rutland Papors, 

p. 32, 37, Wriothesley’s Chron. ii, 27, 88, 

‘roubles connected with the Prayer-Book, ed, 
Poeock, passim (all these in Cumden Soc); 
Strype's Works (General index); Gough's Index 
to Parker Soc. Publ.; Davy’s Suffolk Collec- 
tions; Ellie's Original Letters; Notes and 
Queries, Ist ser. passim ; Burke's Extinct, Baro- 
nets; Lodge's Irish Peerage, ed. Archdall; and 
Powerscourt's Wingfield Munimente, 1804, which, 
though ‘flated’ as correct by the Oollege of 
Arms, contains various errors, AF, P, 

WINGFIELD, ANTHONY (1650?- 
1615 P), reader in Greek to Queen Elizabath, 
‘born probably in or soon after 1560, was the 
third son of Richard Wingfield of Wantis- 
den, Suffolk, by his wife Mary, younger 
sister of the famous ‘Bess of Hardwick, 
countess of Shrewsbury [see Tatpor, Exiza- 
Bora]. SirAnthony Wingfield (1485 ?-1552) 
ar. was his grandfather, and Sir John 

ingfleld (d. 1696) [q, v.] was his brother, 
He matriculated as a pease of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1569, appears to have 
been entered asa student of Gray's Inn in 
1672, and was elected scholar of Trinity in 
1573. He graduated B.A, in 1578-4, was 
eleoted fellow of his sollege in 1676, and 
commenced M.A.in 1677. Possibly through 
the influence of his uncle Anthony (4d. 
1593), usher to Queen Elizabeth, ho was 
appointed reader in Greek to the queen, 
On 16 March 1580-1 he was elected public 
orator at Cambridge, and in 1582 he accom- 
panied Peregrine Bertic, lord Willoughby 
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de Eresby [q. v.], on his embassy to Denmark, 
but in October of the same year he was ap- 
pointed proctor at Cambridge. On 21 March 
1588-9 he was granted leave of absence b 
his university on going abroad in the queen's 
service, and on condition that he supplied a 
deputy public orator; this post he resigned 
on 25 Sept. 1689. On 19 Jan. 1592-3 the 
archbishop of York wrote to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury promising to ‘take care that 
Anthony Wingfield shall be returned a bur- 
ess for one of the towns belonging to the 
sea’ (Talbot MSS. I, fol. 168), and in the fol- 
lowing month he was elected for Ripon. 

Wingfield’ relationship to Bess of Hard- 
wick makes it probable that he was the cor- 
respondent of the earls of Shrewsbury, whose 
name frequently occurs in the Talbot manu- 
scripts in the Collegeof Arms (cf. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 18th Rep. App. ii. 21); and he may 
have been the Anthony Wingfield who on 
25 Jan. 1594-5 became joint lessee_of the 
prebends of Sutton, Buc aogni Horton, 
and Horley, all in Lincoln Cathedral Neo 
State Papers, Dom. 1596-7, Be) About 
the end of Elizabeth's reign, through the in~ 
fluence of the Countess of Shrewsbury or of 
her stepson, William Cavendish (afterwards 
first. Earl of Devonshire), to whom Wing- 
field was related on his father’s side, he was 
appointed tutor to Cavendish’s two sons, 

iliam (afterwards second Earl of Devon- 
shire [q. ™) and (Sir) Charles, the mathe- 
matician, About 1608 Thomas Hobbes(q. vd) 
the philosopher, succeeded to this position, 
and Wingfield drops out of notice, though 
he is mentioned in the ‘Talbot Papers’ in 
1611 (Lovee, Iiustrations, iii. 281-2). He 
probebly died about 1616, leaving no issue, 
and being unmarried, unless he was the 
Anthony Wingfleld who was licensed to 
marry Anve Bird on 4 April 1575 (Cuesta, 
London Marriage Incences, col. 1489), 

Nash in his‘ Strange News’ 1692 (ed. Me- 
Kerrow i, 808) assigned to ‘M. Winkfield ’ a 
Latin comedy (first acted in 1681) called 
‘Pedantius,comcsdia olim Cantabrig. acta in 
Coll, Trin," (London, 1681, 12mo). Anthony 
istheonly Wingfieldof Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who could have written it; but an 
early MS, in Caius College, Cambridge, attri- 
butes the piece to Edward Foractt [q. v.], 
another fellow of Sore atthe time. The 
ascription of the play to ‘Thomas Beard [q.v.] 
is an error (¢f. Pedantiue, ed. Moore Smith, 
1908, introd.) Wingfield has Latin letters in 
‘ Epistole Academim’ (ii, 468 sqq.), Latin 
-versesin the university collection onSirPhilip 
Sidney's death, and an epigram on ‘ The Peer 
Content, often printed(Lopen, Idustr.iii.176), 

It ia almost impossible to distinguish the 
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scholer with certainty from his onela ty. 
first cousins, two nephews, and several 
cond cousins (one of whom, created a ber-n. 
in 1627, died in 1688), all of them naz, 
Anthony, and it is possible that the men’, 
for Ripon waa (Sir) Anthony Wingfield 
1605), who had previously sat for Bea rl 
1872, Dunwich in 1684 and 1586, and Sufi, 
in 1688 (Official Return,i.411,415,490, 43° 
ef, D’Ewxs, Journal, p. 482; he wag sheng 
of Suffolk in 1697-8). The Anthony Win>. 
field who was owployed with (Sir) Willsg 
Waad (q.v.]in collecting evidence agar 
Philip Howard, first earl of Arundel [ar 
was probably the usher to Queen Elizatw, 
(Zgerton M8, 2074, #. 9 sqg.) TheCaptar 
Anthony Wingfield who saw much servi 
in the Netherlands, and went on the expat. 
tion in 1589 against Spain, of which he wre. 
an account (printed in Haxovy, Voingn, 
1699, 11. ii, 184-66, where he is styl 
‘eolouel’), probably belonged to a difftrex 
branch of the family, the Wingfields of Port. 
mouth (cf. Acts B.C, vol. xvi-xix. passin, 
Cal State Papers, Dom. 1501~4, p, 405), 
[Davy’s Suffolk Collections, s.v. ‘ WingHeld f 
Crowfield,” in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS, 19153 
Talbot MSS, in the College of Arms, Hf 
167, I. f 158, L, ff. 864, 398, O. f 105, 2, 
£1019; Cooper's Athens Cantabr. ii. 448, 645, 
Lodge's Illustrations ; Yoster's Alumni Ox, 
1600-1714; Powerscourt’s Wingfield Muy 
ments, 1894.] ARE 
WINGFIELD, EDWARD MARIA( 
1600), colonist, barn about 1560, mit 
son of Thomas-Maria Wingfield of Ston- 
Jey, Huntingdonshire, who married a ly 
nomed Kerrye of a Yorkshire family, 
was grandson of Sir Richard Wingfieli 
(1469 P-1525) [g. v.] of Kimbolton Caste, 
lord deputy of Calais. Thomas was the sn 
of Sir Richard Wingfield, and was godaa 
of Cardinal Pole and Queen Mary, wheue 
the second christian name, Maria, which ew 
vived in the family for several generations. 
Edward served in Ireland and inthe Low 
Countries, and was one of those to whom 
the original pee of Virginia was granted 
on 10 April 1606. He alone among thos 
patentess whose names are mentioned ix 
the instrument sailed with the first pat 
of colonists on New Year's day 1607 [x 
Sure, Jon, 1680-1681]. The List of the 
council was sealed up, to be opened sit 
landing. Wingfield was among its members, 
and on 18 May was elected president. Os 
27 May, while leading an exploring ee 
ae was ‘shot clean through be 
beard’ by an Indian, but escaped unburt 
He soon fell out with his colleagues, and o 
10Sept. 1607 was deposed. Soon 
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ty for slander, the case was tried by 
: if Pei and Wingfield was cast in heavy 
damage? Although a good soldier and an 
i, ncurable man, Wingfield seems to have 
b ex wholly unfitted for his post, He was 
exidently self-confident, pompous, and puffed 
up by # sense of his own superior birth and 
sition, unable to co-operate with common 
m-n and unfit to rule them. Moreover, as 
tL» Spanish goverument was known to be 
prrterly hostile to the colony and to be 
Lotting against it, those interested in the 
undurtaking were naturally distrustful of a 
Roman catholic. P 
returned to England. He appears to have 
bean living, unmarried, at Stoneley in 
Jlunting@onshire in 1613. : 
‘Wingfield wrote @ pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Disenurse of Virginia’ This wasa complete 
acenunt of the proceedings of the colonists 
in Virginia from June 1607 till Wingfield’s 
departure. It is in the form of a journal, 
put is in all probability an amplification of 
a rough diary kept at the time, Though 
ted by Purchas in the second edition of 
his ‘ Pilgrimes’ (1614, p. 767), the work re- 
mained in manuscript till it was discovered 
in the Lambeth Library by the Rev. James 
Anderson, author of the ‘History of the 
Church of England in the Colonies.’ The 
discovery was made between the publication 
of the first edition of Anderson’s ‘History’ 
in 1845 and that of the second in 1856, 
manuscript was then edited by Dr. Charles 
Deane, the New England antiquary, and 
published in the ‘ Archseologia Americans’ 
(1860, iv. 67-168), 0 hundred copies being 
also issued separately on large paper. 
{Wingfeld pedigree in the Visitation of 
Hantingdonshire, ed. Ellis (Camd. Soc.) 1849, 
p. 112; Lord Powerscourt’s Muniments of the 
Ancient Family of Wingfield, 1894, pp. 5,7; 
Wingfield’s own Discourse; Smith's History of 
Virginia; Cal. State Papers, Colonial, Amer., 
and West Indies, i, 5, 6; Brown's Genesis of the 
United States ; Winsor's Hist. of America, iii. 
155; Neill’s English Colonisation in America, 
chap. i.) uA, D. 
WINGFIELD, Sm HUMPHREY (4. 
1045), speaker of the House of Commons, 
was thetwelfth son of Sir John Wingfield of 
Letheringham, Suffolk, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John FitzLewis of West Horndon, 
Esxex. Sir John Wingfield, the father of 
four daughters and twelve sons, of whom 
Sir Richard (1469?~1525) ond Sir Robert are 
noticed separately, had bean sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk in 1448-4 and again in 1461. 
He was knighted by Bdward IV in 1461, 
and made & privy councillor, In 1477 he 
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the French ambagsadora at Amiens. He 
died on 10 May 1481. His wife's will, dated 
14 July 1497, was proved on 22 Dec, 1500, 
Humphrey was educated at Gray's Inn, 
where he was elected Lent reader in 1517, 
He had been on the commission of the pence 
both for Essex and Suffolk since 1509 at 
least. Obharles Brandon, duke of Suffolk 
. v.), was a cousin of the Wingtields [ave 
INGTIELD, Siz Rtcwary], Humphrey bein, 
one of his trustees; and probably throug 
his influence Wingfield was introduced at 
court. In 1515 he was appointed chamber- 


In April 1608 Wingfield | lain to Suffolk's wife Mary, queen of France, 


and was apparently resident in her house, 
On 28 May 1517 he was nominated upon the 
toyal commission for socrelring into illegal 
inclosures in Suffolk (see Leapax, Domesday 
of Inclosures, 1897, i. a} He appeara to 
have acted in 1618, together with his eldest 
brother, Sir John Wingfield [see under 
‘Wrrerrerp, Sir Anrnony], as @ financial 
agent between the government and the 
Duke of Suffolk. On 6 Nov. 1520 he was 
pricked high sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and on 14 Nov. was appoints & commis- 
sioner of gaol delivery for Essex. In 1528 
and 1524 he was a commissioner of subsidy 
for Suffolk and for the town of Ipswich. 
On 26 June 1525 he was appointed o com- 
missioner of agsize for Suffolk. On 5 Feb, 
1626 he was a legal member of the king's 
council, He is mentioned in a letter dated 
26 March 1527 og ‘in great favour with the 
cardinal ;’ and he took an active part in the 
establishment of the ‘cardinal’s college’ at 
Ipswich in September 1628, On 11 June 
1529 he was nominated by Wolsey one of a 
commission of twenty-one lawyers presided 
over by John Taylor (d, 1534) a v.]to hear 
cases in chancery, and on the following 
8 Nov. he was returned to parliament for 
Great: Yarmouth, 

In 1580 the fall of Wolscy brought with 
it the forfeiture of his college at Ipswich, 
and Wingfeld was consulted as one of ‘the 
best counsel,’ with a view to securing the 
exemption of the college from the penalties 
of Wolsey's premunire, On the other hand, 
he was nominated by the crown on 14 Ji uly 
1680 a commissioner to inquire into Wolsey 
possessions in Suffolk. In this capacity he, 
sitting with three other commissioners at 
‘Woodbridge, Suffolk, returned a verdict on 
19 Sept. that the college and its lands were 
forfeited to the king, He was at the samo 
time high steward of St. Mary Mettingham, 
another Suffolk college, and under-steward 
in Suffolk of the estates of St. Osyth, Essex, 

On 9 Feb, 1688 the commons presented 
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Wingfield to the king astheir speaker. Ac- 
cording to Chapuys, the king ‘conferred on 
him the order of knighthood’ on this occasion. 
He is styled ‘Sir’ in a petition of this year, 
and frequently afterwards, though, according 
to the list in Metcalfe’'s ‘Book of Knights’ 
(p. 71), he was not dubbed before 1587. 
During his speakership were passed the acts 
severing the church of England from the 
Roman obedience and affirming the royal 
supremacy, There can be little doubt that 
Wingfield wasin full sympathy with Henry's 
policy. He appears to have received from 
thecrown a salary of 100/.a year ‘for atten- 
dance,’ an addition, doubtless, to the ‘ wages’ 
found by his constituency. 

Parliament was dissolved on 4 April 1536. 
On the outbreak of the northern rebellion 
in 1636 Wingfield was one of the Suffolk 

ntry upon whom the government relied 
for aid. He justified Cromwell’s opinion of 
him by his zeal to suppress the seditious in- 
citements of the friars and other disaffected 
ecclesiastics, He was nominated in 1536 a 
commissioner for the valuation of the lands 
and goods of religious houses in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. For these services he was rewarded 
by a grant in tail male, dated 29 June 1537, 
of the manors of Netherhall and Overhall in 
Lana Essex, ent all the iu in Det 

am belonging to the suppressed nunnery o 
Campsie, Saffelk, also of the manor of Cre 
pinghall in Stutton, Suffolk, and all lan 
there belonging to the late priory of Colne 
Comitis (Earls Colne) in Essex. According 
to a letter written by him to Cromwell soon 
after this grant he would, but for it, ‘have 
had to begin the world again,’ having ‘lost 
half his ving by his wife's death.” On 
4 July 1688 he was nominated upon a special 
commission of oyer and terminer for treasons 
in six of the eastern counties. He was also 
commissioned to survey the defensive points 
of the coast when in 1589 there were appre- 
hensions of an invasion. He was among the 
ie appointed to receive Anne of Cleves 
in January 1640. After the conviction of 
the Marguis of Exeter he received a grant of 
a lense of his lands in Lalford Says, Arde- 
legh, Colchester, and Mile-End, in Essex and 
Suffolk. 

Wingfield died on 28 Oct. 1845 (Ing. post 
mortem, 16 Jan. 1546), He married between 
1502 and 1612 Anne, daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Wiseman of Essex, and widow of 
Gregory Adgore, Edgora, or Edgar, serjeant- 
at-law. His son and heir, Robert, married 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas Pargiter, 
knt.,, alderman and lord mayor of London in 
1630. Tis daughter Anne married Sir Alex- 
ander Newton, Wingtield’s arms are atill 
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in the fourth window on the 
Gray's Inn Hall, 

[Brewer and Gairdner's Cal, o : 
Papers, For. and Dom, Hen. vite wie ed 
Metealfe’s Visitation of Suffolk (1883) : set ee 
80, 1612 p. 176; Visitation of Huntingdonshic 
1613 (Camden Soc, 1819); Anstis's Register g 
the Garter (1724), ii. 230; Lodge's Peerage 
Ireland, ed. Archdall, 1789, v, 268; Mane 
Lives of the Speakers (1850), pp, 177-B2- Le 
thwaite’s Gray's Inn assay pp. 47, 127, 13), 
Official Return Memb. Parl; Powcrscount 
Wingfield Muniments,] L&i, 

WINGFIELD, Srz JOHN (d, 1895. 
soldier, was the third son of Richard Wing. 
field of Wantisden in Suffolk, and Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of John Hardwit 
of Derby, sister of Elizabeth (Talbot), grank. 
countess of Shrewsbury git ved (Pisitaticn 
of Huntingdon, Camd. Soc. p, 199), By 
brother Anthony, reader in Greek to Quecy 
Elizabeth, is separately noticed. Having 
apparently for some time previously sere 
as a volunteer against the Spaniards iz 
Holland, he was appointed captain of fy; 
in the expedition conducted thither by th 
Earl of Leicester in December 1585 (Cut 
Hatfield MSS. y. 240), and, being wounded 
in the action before Sutphen on 22 Sept, 
1686 (id. vi. 670), he was for his bravery on 
that occasion Imightad by Leicester (Stuy, 
Annals, p. 789), He was one of the twelxe 
knights ‘of his kindred and friends’ thy 
walked at the funeral of Sir Philip Sidney 
on 16 Feb. 1587, and, returning to the 
Netherlands, was appointed governor of 
Gertruydenberg. His position, owing to 
the oe existing between the English 
auxiliaries and the States, and the mntinow 
condition of the garrison for want of pay, 
was neither an sasy nor an agreeable ona, 
Nevertheless, with the assistance furnished 
a, his brother-in-law, Peregrine Bertiz, 
lord Willoughby de Eresby [q.v. he mannged 
tohold out successfully during 1688, and even 
to assist materially in forcing Parma to raix 
the siege of Bergen in November. But s 
rumour early in the following year that he 
intended to hand over the place to the 
Spaniards brought Maurice of Nassan before 
the town with a demand for its surrender, 
‘Wingfield indignantly denied the intended 
treason imputed to him, offering to prove its 
falsehood with his sword against any man 
and in any place whatever. Nevertheless, 
either because he had not the will or the 
power to prevent it, Gertruydenberg wis 
on 10 April 1589 delivered up to the 
Spaniards (Mottur, United Netherlands, ¥. 
889, 517, iil. 97 ; Manknan, Fighting Perey 
pp. 188-40). 
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ing to England with his wife and | to the Derby os a negro minstrel, spendin 

sae heen ek ingfield served as master | nights in workhousea and pauper lodgings, 
-¢ the ordaance under Sir John Norris | becoming attendant in a madhouse and in a 
(1847 #-1687) [q. v.] in Brittany against prison, he travelled in vurious parts of the 
the forces of the league in 1591, and the | east, and was one of the first Englishmen to 
flowing year he is mentioned as bee journey in the interior of China, His first 
charge of the storehouse at Dieppe PS ‘al. | published work was ‘Under the Palms in 
State Papert, Dom. 1591-4, pp. 67, 218). | Algeria and Tunis,’ 1868, 2 vols. During 
He was one of the committee cpreiniet in | the Franco-German war he went to Paris, 
1593 for conference touching the relief of , where he stayed through the siege, attend- 

r maimed soldiers and mariners ( Hatfield ing the wounded and qualifying as asurgeon, 

SS, iv, 295); andin June 1596 he sailed During the siege he communicated by balloon 
on hoard the Vanguard, as camp-master with ' and otherwise with the ‘Times,’ the ' Daily 
the rank of colonel, in the expedition under { Telegraph,’ and other newspapers, After re- 
the Earl of Essex against Cadiz. After the | turning to London he went back to Paris 
attack on the Spanish fleet, in which he | immediately on hearing of the trouble with 
bore his share (Mangan, Fighting Veres, | the commune, and remained there until ita 
p. 227), he was one of the first to enter the qippression by the Versailles poops: Having 
town: but despising the warning of Sir | taken a house, No. 8 Maida Vale, with a 
Francis Vere not to expose himself reck- | large studio attached, he devoted himself to 


lessly without his armour, he was struck 
down by a shot in the market-place just 
when all resistance ceased (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1595-7, pp. 191, 249, 272; 
Worter, United Netherlands, iii, 864), He 
was buried with military honours in the 
rincipal church in Oadiz Ca Annals, 
fas, ii, 119), and the following year the 
neen granted his widow an annuity of 
00%, (Gat State Papers, Dom. 1695- E 
454), Wingfield married, sbout 1682, 
Susan, sister of Peregrine Bertie, lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, and widow of Reginald 
Grey, fourth earl of Kent, by whom he had 
ona gon, Peregrine, born in Holland. 


[Authorities quoted; Powerscourt’s Wingfeld 
Muniments, p. 80.] BR, D. 


WINGFIELD, LEWIS STRANGE 
(1842-1801), traveller, actor, writer, and 
ae third and youngest son of Richard 

‘ingfield, sixth viscount Powerscourt, by his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Frances Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Robert Jocelyn, second 
earl of Roden, was born on 25 eh. 1842, 
and educated at Eton and Bonn. He was 
intended for the army, which he relinquished 
only at the request of his mother, sub- 
saquently Marchioness of Londonderry, who 
Imew tha delicacy of hia constitution and 
fested the risks of the profession. Of a re- 
nurkably adventurous disposition and vola- 
tie nature, he engaged in a strange and 
varied. succession of pursuits, few of which 
were prosecuted long. On 21 Aug. 1865 he 
was at the Haymarket Theatre Roderigo to 
the (thello of Ira Aldridge, the Iago of 
Walter Montgomery, and the Desdemona of 
Madge Robertson(Mra. Kendal), Hehad pre- 
viously played in burlesque, Besides making 
many whimsical experiments, such as going 
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ainting, and became member of the Royal 
ibernian Academy. Between 1869 and 
1876 he exhibited four domestic scenes at 
the Royal Academy, and one at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, He arranged during his stay 
in Paris for a panorama of the siege to he 
exhibited in London, and forwarded to Eng- 
land designs executed by various Frenc! 
artists, The failure of on American financier 
brought the scheme to nothing. 
er abandoning printing Wingtela took 
to designing costumes for the theatres, and 
was responsible for the dressing of many 
Shakespearean revivals, including ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ at the Lyceum for Miss Mary 
Anderson, and ‘Antony and Qleopatra’ at 
the Princess's for Mrs. Langtry. For a time 
Wingfield contributed theatrical criticisms 
to the ‘Globe’ newspaper, under the title 
‘Whyte Tyghe’ For adame Modjeska, he 
adapted Schiller’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’ produced at 
the Court on 9 Oct. 1880. He also wrote 
some unacted dramas. He tempted fortune 
in many other forms of literature. ‘ Slippery 
Ground,’ a novel in 8 vols., appeared in 1876; 
‘Lady Grizzle: an Impression of a mo- 
mentous Epoch,’ 1878, 8 vols. ; ‘My Lords of 
Strogue: a Chronicle of Ireland from the 
Convention to the Union,’ 1879, 8 vols.; ‘ For 
Good or Evil’ appeared in ‘ Eros; Four Tales,’ 
vol. i, 1880; ‘In Her Majesty's Kesping,' 
1880, 8 vols, ; ‘Gehenna, or Havens of Unrest,' 
1882, 8 vols.; ‘ Abigail Rowe: a Chronicle 
of the Regency,’ 1888, 8 vols.; ‘Notes on 
Civil Costume in Englend,’ 1884, 1 vol. 4to; 
‘Barbara Philpot: a Study of Manners, 
1886, 3 vols, ; ‘ Lovely wang 8 Ditof China, 
1887, 12mo; ‘The Curse of Koshin: a Ro- 
mance,’ 1888, 8yo ; ‘ Wanderings of a Globe- 
trotter in the Far Hast, 1889, 8yo; and ‘The 
Maid of Honour: a Tale of the Dark Days of 
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France, 1891, 3 vols. Some of the foregoin, 
works reached second editions. Wingfiel 
1s also responsible for ‘Her English Dress,’ 
lectures issued by the International Tlealth 
Exhibition, 1884. In the course of his travels 
he brought home many curios, the most im- 

ortant being a life-size figure of e mounted 

apanese soldior in armour, said to be unique 
in Europe. Wingfield delighted in military 
service, and whenever war sesmed imminent 
applied to be attached as war correspondent 
tothe staff, a privilegemorethan once granted 
him, After joining the English army in the 
Soudan in 188£, he was long in hospitel in 
Egypt. From this illness he never quite re- 
covered. Ife took, for his health, a voyage 
to Australia, from which he returned, as it 
seemed, fortified. He died, however, at 
14 Montague Placa, London (whither he 
had moved from Mecklenburgh Square), on 
12 Nov, 1891, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery, He married, on 16 June 
1868, Cecilia Emma, fourth daughter and fifth 
child of John Wilson Fitzpatrick, first baron 
Castletown. 

In everything but his friendships Wing- 
field was capricious and unstable, turning 
from one pursuit to another, and wearying 
of everything, except writing, so soon as he 
had mastered its difficulties. His work 
under the conditions is creditable, and though 
it was never held to ahow his best, probably 
did so. His life was a sustained romance. 
In appearance he was slim and delicate-look- 
ing, and possessed a clear complexion and a 
thin and feminine but musical voice, 

[Personal knowledge and communicated in- 
formation; Times, 14 Nov. 1891; Atheneum, 
21 Nov, 1891; Graves's Dict, of Artists, 1895; 
Scott and Howard’s Blanchard.] Jv. K 


WINGFIELD, Siz RICITARD (1469 P- 
1525), soldier and diplomatist, born about 
1469, is variously given asthe tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth son of Sir John Wing- 
field of Letheringham, Suffolk, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John FitzLewis of West 
Tlorndon, Essex [see Winerimup, Srr Hou- 
PHRDY], Sir Robert Wingfield fa] was hia 
elder brother. Cooper states that he was edu- 
cated ot the university of Cambridge, though 
at what college does not appear. A pass 
in a letter of 10 July 1616 suggests that he 
afterwards proceeded to the university of 
Ferrara. After the university he probably 
studied law at Groy's Inn, in the windows of 
which hall his arms were in Dugdale's time 
twice blazoned (Orig. Jurid. Bp. 800, 307). 
According to Polydore Vergil he was one of 
the commanders against the Cornish rebels 
in 1497, He was on esquire of the body 
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at the meeting of Henry VII with t, 
duke Philip in 1500, On 10 March ore 
arrived at Rome on a pilgrimage ac = 
penned by an illegilimate brother, Riclari 

ny (Collect. Top. v. 66). Before 14 
J611 ho was a knight, being on that g 
appointed marshal of Calais, i.e, apparent: 
of the castle there. His first appomtm.r: 
as a diplomatist was on 20Dec. 1519 a5 juni: 
commissioner, with Sir Edward Pornin, 
John Yonge, master of the rolls, and s4 
Thomas Boleyn, to arrange a holy leans 
between the pope, England, Arragon gyi 
Castille, Maximilian, Prince Charles, anf 
Margaret of Savoy. Wingfield with Poy; 7 
was despatched to the Netherlands “© 
Pornines, Sir Epwarp), From Februiy 
to April 1618 he resided at Malines, keepin: 
Wolsey informed from time to time of th, 
state of the military preparations. The treaty 
providing for a joint invasion of France wy 
signed by the four commissioners at Malina 
on 6 April 1618. 

Wingfield then returned to his post x 
Calais, and was appointed kmight-marciy! 
there. On 16 May he was at Brussels, 1 
which place he was probably despatched to 
further the suit of Charles Brandon, dukes! 
Suffolk [g, v.], for the hand of Margaret o 
ed (ci. Cotton. MS, Titus, B.1; Chrm, 
of Calais, pp. 68-76). Trom Brussels ky 
hastened back to report his mission to Henry, 

He was again at Brussels on 4 June, when 
he left for Antwerp to arrange for the passa 
of German mercenaries to Calais, Thos 
arrived on 18 June, probably under hig con 
mand (Chron. of Calais, p.12), His services 
‘were recognised by his promotion to be join 
deputy, or, as if had formerly been styled, 
captain of Calais, with Sir Gilbert Talbot ox 
6 Aug. 1618 (2, p. xxxviii; of, art, Wise 
Fintp, Siz Rornet). The pay of the deputy. 
ship was 2042. par annum, and the depaty 
exercised general military jurisdiction axcept 
over the castle, On 19 Bob. 1514 he was on 
of the commissioners appointed ‘ to levy ma 
for the king’s army in the dominions of the 
emperor and the Prince of Castille.’ But ke 
‘Was soon entrusted with a more delicate mis 
sion, being sent in June to Margaret of Savoy 
with the ostensible object of concluding 
arrangements for the ne of the kings 
sister Mary with Prince Charles (afterwank 
Qharles V). Overtures for the hand of the 
English princess had, however, already been 
mals by Louis X11. By 27 June therumoa 
had reached the Netherlands. On ll Sept 
Henry sent his excuses, but Margaret's vee 
tion wade Wingfeld’s situation intolerable, 
and he sent urgent requests for recall, His 
desize was not granted until on 14 Jan, 1615 
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b> was ccredited with the Duke of Suffolk | bably to confer with the French commis- 


an} Nicholas West [q.v.] on a special em- 
ti--v to France to congratulate Francis Ion 
Lr deeession. Tt was on this occasion that 
witilk married the French queen (widow 
rf Louis XII), but that step was lnown to 
wither of his brother envoys. 

Wingfield accompanied Mary of France 
fiom Caluis to England on 2 May (Letters 
ani Papers, iti, 4406; Chron. of Calais, p. 
17}, perhaps to press his claim to exemption 
frm the act just passed resuming royal 
grunts. The claim was not allowed, but he 
piained at Calais, apparently discharging 
b.» former duties, and appears to have been 
tle ‘master deputy’ instructed to report on 
the French naval preparations in August 
1515, About the same time he wasinstructed 
be Henry, ine despatch addressed to him as 
‘Je puty of Calais,’ sper on a fresh mis- 
sion to Francis I. He was directed among 
uher matters to advance the project of an 
jnturview between the two sovereigns, and 
to pave the way for overtures for the surren- 
d-r of Tournay. He was back at Calais in 
Scptember. He wasby no means asubservient 
ofzeial, for he more than once refused to exe- 
cate orders he judged prejudicial to Calais 
until after reconsideration by the king. 

In June 1616 Wingtield, with Cuthbert 
Tun-tall (q. v.], was again accredited to the 
court of Brussels. Charles had on 23 Jan. 
succeeded to the crown of Castille, and Henry 
was anxious tosecure his friendship. Wing- 
feld was commissioned to invite him to visit 
England on hia way from the Netherlands 
to Spain, and to offer him a loan of 20,000 
marks (13,3337, 63, a.) towards his or 
The offer was declined, and on 1 Sept. Wing- 
fi-ldretumned to Calais, resuming his functions 
asdeputy and as continental intelligencer to 
Wolsey, On 26 Aug, he wasappointed com- 
missioner to sit at Calais on 1 Sept. 1517 and 
adjudicate the disputes between Inglish and 
French merchants, On 6 May andagain on 
5 Noy. 1518 Wingfield was nominated, to- 
pther with the treasurer and secretary of 
Ciltis, to receive payment of instalmente of 
of,000 francs each due to Ienry under the 
eonvention with Louis XII on his marri 
with the Princess Mary. On 4 March 1519 
Wingfield received a grant in tail male of the 
nversion of the mauors of Denrengton, Cre- 
tyngham, coe Halle, and Ikettyshall, 
Suflulk, apon the death of Elizabeth, countess 
of Oxford. Before 15 May ha resigned his 
post a8 deputy of Calais, receiving a grant of 
200/. a year for life, On the 25th he left 
Calais ‘most honourably spoken of by all 
there,’ amid the ¢ weeping eyes’ of the in- 
labitants, He proceeded to Hontrenil, pro- 


sioners as to the meeting of the two kings. 
On his return to England he was one of the 
four ‘sad and ancient knights’ placed by the 
council in the king’s privy chamber with the 
duty of checking his extravagance (TL4xt, Pp 
593). He was also appointed, with Sir 
Edward Belknap and Sir John Cutte, an in- 
spector of ordnance, 

Wingfield’s high favour with the king, 
who designated him one of his ‘trusty and 
near familiars, led to his appointment early 
in 1520 as successor to Sir Tomas Boleyn, 
the English ambassador at the court of 
France. His salary was fixed at 1. aday. He 
left England on - Fab. His despatch to 
Wolsey, ps an account of his reception by 
Francis I at Cognac, is dated 8 March, The 
arrangements for the projected interview he- 
tween Henry and Francis were incorporated 
in a treaty which Wingfield negotiated by 
means of constant personal interviews with 
Francis. At the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
(7 June) Wingfield rode as a knight of the 
king’s chamber. When Francis grew sus- 
picious of the purport of the subsequent in~ 
terview between Henry and the emperor at 
Gravelines (6 July), Wingfield employed all 
his diplomacy to keep him in on humour, 
potenng on his knees by his bedside for an 

our at atime the devotion of Henry and 
Wolsey tohisperson and his interest. Francis, 
who had yainly hopedto be admitted to ba 
ticipate in the meeting, rivalled Winglield 
in the extravagance of his assurances. In 
August Wingfield received permission to re- 
turn home on private affairs, but before doing 
80 was instructed, together with Jerningham, 
his successor, to communicate to Francis 
Henry’s version of the overtures made by 
Chidvres at Gravelines to detach him from 
the French alliance. He was now employed, 
as before, in the inspection of military stores. 
On 10 Jan, 1521 he and Sir Weston Browne 
reported on the armament of the king’s great 
ship, the Henry Grace 4 Dieu. 

ih the spring of 1621 Wingfield was se- 
lected to act as Henry VIII's representative 
in mediating between Francis and Ohirles V. 
His instructions were to urge on Charles the 
impolicy of war and the advantages of Eng- 
land’s mediation. Wingfield arrived at 
Worms at the close of May, and obtained 
the emperor's consent to Henry’s mediation, 
But on 1 June he wrote from Mayence that 
Charles had just heard of the invasion of 
Navarre by the French, and demanded ‘such 
aid as was secured by the treaties between’ 
Henry and himself. At the end of a fort- 
night Charles's passion on account of the 
French inyasion had had time to cool, and on 
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18 June Wingfield wrote from Brussels that 
Charles would accept mediation provided re- 
stitution were made. On 22 June the emperor 
requested Wingfield to return to England and 

resent to Henry a memorial of his case against 

rancis, It is apparent from the emperor's 
language that Wingfield had ingratiated him- 
self with him as successfully as he bad done 
with Francis I and Louise of France, He 
left Brussels on 22 June. But a few days 
after hia return to England two envoys from 
the emperor arrived with the intelligence that 
Charles had reverted to his first mind and 
claimed Henry’s aid in active hostilities 
against the French. Wolsey remarked that 
‘Wingfield’s despatch disagreed with their 
charge, and resolved to send Wingtield back 


again to Bevee Charles to a more pacific 
temper, Wingfield arrived at Antwerp on 


10 July 1521, accompanied by the emperor's 
two envoys, and found Charles still bent on 
ap invasion of France, and still insisting on 
the active aid of England, By 22 July Wing- 
field seems to have becomeaware that W olsey’s 
secret intention was to cajole Francis, and 
prepare to act with the emperor. Towards 
the end of October Wolsey sent Sir Thomas 
Boleyn and Sir Thomas Docwra to Oharles to 
solicit him to enter into a truce with France; 
they were instructed to take Wingfield’s ad- 
vice on the method of executing their mission. 
The three ambassadors followed the emperor 
to Courtrai on 24 Oct, In the same month 
Knight was appointed to succeed Wingfield, 
but the latter still remained at Oudenarde 
with his two colleagues, wrestling with the 
emperor's obstinate refusals of truce, and 
writing almost daily despatches to Wolsey, 
who was determined not to let him go until 
some conclusion was brought to the negotia- 
tions, About 16 Dec, Wingfield and Spinelly, 
who acted us his colleague after the departure 
of Boleyn and Docwra on 17 Noy., accom- 
anied the emperor to Ghent. At last, on 
Jan, 1622, the emperor himself requested 
‘Wingfield to leave at once for Eng upon 
a diplomatic mission, Wingfield replied, as 
he had done on the similar occasion in the 
previous June, that for him to leave his post 
without Honry’s permission would bea breach 
of rule; but, as before, he consented, Charles 
explaining to Henry the circumstances of the 
ease. Charles further requested Wolsey to 
bestow the Garter upon Wingfield, and 
announced his intention of pansioning him. 
Wingfield’s promotion to the Garter took 
lace in the following year (ANsris, ii, 282), 
e returned to Antwerp on 4 May 1522, wi 

instructions to persuadethe emperor toaccept 
Wolsey’s offer of mediation. He was also to 
arrange for the emperor's visit to England on 
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his wayto Spain. Wingfield probably...” 
anied Charles, who ronchod oe OB 
522. His services were now em Loyd 
Henry upon 2 commission under the Dept os 
Surrey, lord high admiral, for recruiting 1, 
royal navy by impressing ships of the ine. 
chant servico and certain Venetian yess.j;1, 
act as oy for the emperor's Toy. 2 : 
Spain, He also accompanied the fleet yh, ny 
barnt Morlaix and the English army on tr 
incursion into France. At the end of 133 
Ahea Gee poy returned to England 
wil olk and the principal mili 
manders, Prineper allitary ex 

Wingfield utilised the Opportunity of kis 
return to claim and raceive rewards for ba 
services, On 20 Noy. 1622 he was granted 
the castle and manor of Kimbolton, and 
1 Sept. 1623 ihe neighbouring manor ;! 
Swyneshede, lands in Swyneshede and Ty. 
brook, Huntingdonshire, the manor of Har. 
wyke, ond landsin Hardewyke, Overdene ani 
Netherdene, Bedfordshire, also formin et 
of the late Duke of Buckingham’s forked 
estates, At Kimbolton ho built ‘new fy 
lodgings and galleries’ (LuLawn, Itin, y, 31 
On 14 April 1624 he was made chancellor n 
the duchy of Lancaster. In the cours oft 
years 1628-4 he was nominated upon th 
commission of the peace for no fever thn 
twenty-five southern and midland countix 
Wingfield had, according to his friend Hf 
Latimer, ‘a regard for literarymen, On 
death (25 May 1524) of Sir Thomas Lovell 
[a7] jhigh steward of the university of Can. 

idge, Wingfield solicited Henry's influence 
to procure him the pe The wniversity had 
perme it to Sir Thomas More, but at the 

ing’s instance More withdrew his candily 
ture and Wingfield was appointed. ‘Who’ 
wrote Latimer to Dr, Grene, master of & 
Cetharine’s, ‘has more influence with th 
king then Wingfield P’ 

On 24 Feb. 1526 Francis I was defeated 
and captured at the battle of Pavia, At 
the end of March Wingfield and Tunstall 
were despatched by Henry to Spain [x 
under TUNSTALL, pcp During thi 
embassy Wingfleld died at Toledo on 22 July 
1625 (Ing, post mortem), and was buried by 
his own request at the church of the frias 
observants, San Juan de los Reyes, 

Wingfield married, as her third husband, 
Kutherine, daughter of Richard Woodvile, 
earl Rivers [q. v.], widow of Henry Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham [g. v.], and afterward 
of Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford {q. +} 
This double connection with the ‘oe 
accounts for the confidence reposed in him 
The marriage also supported his claims t 
share in the forfeited Buckingham estate, 
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> gnchess died some time before 1413. 
Te ate second wife was Bridget, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir John Wiltshire, comp- 
eelier of Calais, He had no children by the 
duchess by his second wife he left four 
wusand fourdaughters. The * Inguisitiones 

ast mortem’ found that at the time of Sir 
Bickerd’s death his eldest son Charles was 
twelve years old ; he obtained livery of his 
jands on 14 July 1535, Sir Richerd’s will 
ig preserved in the prerogative court of Can- 
saan and is dated 6 April 1525. His coat 
of arms is engreyed in Anstis (ii. 285). At 
the time of his death he must have been at 
Jeast fifty-six years of age (see Hatt, Chron. 

799), His widow married Sir Nicholas 

ervey (Couzins, ed. Brydges, iv. 145). 
(Stata Papers (11 vols. 1830-52), vols. i. vi, 3 
Br.ver's Cal, of Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Dumestic, Henry VIII, vols. 1-iv.; Grird- 
ns Letters and Papers of Richard III and 
Benry VI, 1863, 2 vols. (Rolls Ser.}; Anstia’s 
Register of the Garter, 172+, ii, 230-6; Hall's 
Chron, 1809; Visitation of Huntingdonshire 
(Camd, Soc.), 1849; Metenlfe's Visitations of 
Snifidk, 1882; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, ed. 
Arehdal!, 1789,vol. v.; Rutland Papers (Camd. 
Goc,), 1842; Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soe ), 1846 ; 
Polydore Vergil, Basle, 1570; Ellis’s Original 
Letters, 1825; Piddes'’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
1726; Morent’s Hist. of Essex, 1768; Cooper's 
Athene Cantabrigienses ; Hasted’s Kent, vol. i.; 
Dugdale’s Osigines Juridicinles, 1680; Powers- 
court's Wingfield Muniments.] LS. L. 


WINGFIELD, Sz RICHARD, first 
Viscount Powsrscount (d. 1634), was the 
elder con of Sir Richard Wingfield, governor 
of Portsmouth in the reign of Blizabeth (who, 
in turn, was the son of Lodovio, ninth son 
of Sir John WingBeld of Letheringhom in 
Snffolk), and Christian, only daughter of Sir 
William Fitzwilliam of Milton, and sister 
of Sir William Fitzwilliam, lord-deputy of 
Ireland (Fisitation of Huntingdon, Camden 
Soe, p. 129), 

Trained up from his teres to the profes- 
sion of a soldier, Wingfield first saw active 
stvice under his uncle, Sir William Fitz- 
william, inIraland. For some years (1580- 
1585?) he held the post of deputy to the 
vice-treasurer of Ireland, Sir Henry Wallop. 
On 9 May 1684 he was specially appointed 
‘to make enquiry during six years... of all 
tithops and other spiritual persons who have 
obtained any benefice without paying the 
first-fruits since the second year of the queen, 
si to compound or proceed against them or 
their exeeutora ,. , retaining half the profits 
for himself" (Cal. Fiants, Eliz, No. 4878 ; cf. 
Cal, State Papers, Wel. Bliz, ii,340,408), He 
fered himself unsuccessfully as an under- 
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taker for lands in the plantation of Munster 
in 1586, and, quitting Ireland apparently in 
this year, served for some time underSir John 
Norris (1647 P-1597) (a. v.] in the Nether- 
lands. In 1689 he toole part in the expedi- 
tion to Portugal, and, in 1691 accompanied 
Norris into Brittany to essist Henry IV 
against the forces of the league, returning 
in December with despatches to England 
(cf..A Journal of the Service in France against 
the Leaguers, 1591, pp. 126, 181; Belvoir 
MSS. i.291). Coming again to Ireland in 
1595, he was wounded in the elbow during 
a skirmish with Tyrone’s forces between 
Armagh and Newry on + Sept., in conse- 
uence of which he was invalided and al- 
ed to retire to England (Cal. State 
Papers, rel. Eliz, v. 882, 428), being before 
his departure hnighted by the iis geet 
Sir William Russell, in Christ Church, on 
9 Nov, (Cal. Carew ASS, iii. 288), Re- 
covering shortly from his wound, he took 
part, with the rank of colonel, in the ex- 
edition against Cadiz, under the Earl of 
ae in June 1696 (Cal, State Papers, Dom, 
1696-7, pp. 221, 275). 

Wingtield returned to Ireland apparently 
in 1600 with Lord-deputy Mountjoy. On 
29 March in thet year he was appointed mar 
shal of the army in succession to Sir Richard 
Bingham, and at the same time admitted e 
member of the privy council (Mozgm, Cal, 
Patent Rolls, ii. 570), He took part that 
year in the campaign in Ulster (Cal, Carew 
ALSS. iii, 465), and wos present the year 
following at the siege of ale, He was 
confirmed in his office of marshal by James], 
and having in July 1608 been instrumental 
in suppressing the rising of Sir Cahir O'Do- 
gherty [q.v.} by killing that chieftain, he 
‘was rewarded on 29 June 1609 by « grant 
of the district of Fercullen in co. Wicklow, 
erected into the manor of Powerscourt on 
25 May 1611. As ao servitor in the planta- 
tion of Ulster he obtained two thousand 
acres of land in the precinct of Dungannon, 
co. Tyrone, called the manor of Benburb; 
and from Pynnar’s ‘Survey’ (HaRnis, Hi- 
bernica, i, 211), it sa that he did his 
duty in pees and building. He repre- 
sented Downpatrick in the parliament of 
1618, taking @ prominent part in the con- 
tested election of Sir John Davies (1569- 
1626) [g. v.] as speaker; and in this same 
year he obtained a grant of lands in the 

lantation of Wexford, in the neighhour- 
ood of Arklow, afterwards erected into tho 
manor of Wingfield. In March the follow- 
ing year he was associated with Thomas 
Jones, archbishop of Dublin, in the govern- 
ment of Ireland during the temporary ab- 
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sence of Lord Chichester (Cal, State Papers, 
Trel, Jas, I, iv. 470), and on 1 Feb. 1619 
ee 19 Feb.) he was created viscount 

owerscourt. In reference to this dignity 
Chamberlain wrote to Carleton on 6 Feb.: 
‘Sir Richard Wingfield, though eighty-eight 
years old and childless, has given Lord Had- 
dington 2,000/. for an Irish viscountey’ ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1619-28, p.11), Pro- 
bably eighty-eight is a mistake for sixty- 
eight, otherwise Wingfield must have lived 
to the age of a hundred and three. On 
80 Sept. 1619 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner for the plantation of Longford and 
Ely O’Carroll, and was again lord justice on 
the retirement of Lord Grandison in May 
1622 (Cal. State Papers, Trel. Jas. I, v. 850), 

Wingfield died on 9 Sept. 1684, and hay- 
ing no issue by his wife Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward, lord Cromwell of Oakham in 
Rutland, was succeeded in the estate (the 
title becoming extinct) by his cousin, Sir 
Edward Wingfield, son of Richard, and 
grandson of George, third son of Lodovic. 

Portraits of Wingfield and his wife, by 
Comelius J sien, ars preserved at 
Powerscourt, That of Wingfleld represents 
him wearing 8 scarf, in connection with 
which there is a family tradition how on re- 
turning to England in 1596, ond being asked 
by Queen Elizabeth what he expected as his 
reward, he replied, ‘The scarf which your 
majesty wears round your neck will be suf- 
ficient reward for me. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, v, 268-72; 
Powerscourt's Wingfield Muniments, pp. 88-9 (not 
always accurate), and authorities quoted. There 
are a number of Wingfield's letters in the Cecil 
Correspondence preserved at Uatfleld House, and 
other references are Webb’s Compendium of Ixish 
Biography; Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of the 
Esrls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel; Hist. MSS, 
Comm, 7th Rep. p. 655, 8th Rep. p. ound 


WINGFIELD, Srr ROBERT (1464P~ 
1589), diplomatist, born about 1164, was the 
seventh son of Sir John Wingfield of Lether- 
ingham, Suffolk. His brothers Sir Humphrey 
and Sir Richard (1469-1625) are separately 
noticed. He was brought up by Anne, 
lady Scrope, his stepmother (BLomBrinxn, 
Norfolk, 1. 821). He first rose to favour 
under Henry VU, to whose sid he came, 
together with his brother Richard, against 
the Cornish rebels in 1197 (Gnarron, Chron. 

. 675; Pouxpors Vurert, p. 760). On 

March 1505 he arrived at Rome on a pil- 
grimage (Colleat. Top. v. 66). He was em- 
ployed by Henry on & mission to the 
amperor Maximilian before 1508, in January 
of which year he is mentioned as returning 
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ee 
to England (BERNARD ANnr. p. 1 
2 July 1509 he is mentioned as ie . 
occasion being o grant to him by Henry Vy 
of a rent of 20/. from the castle and town cf 
Orford and the manor of Orford, and of th 
ee of the Augustinian friars there, qi 
eing part of the forfeitures of Edmund dy 15 
Pole, earl of Suffolk [q. v.] Further granty 
followed, and on 10 Feb. 1611 he is atyha 
‘councillor and knight of the body’ * 
In the same month Wingfield was de 
patched again on a mission to Maximiligy 
and in August following he and Silvester ds 
Giglis [g. v.], bishop of Worcester, ters 
nominated ambassadors to s council ent 
yoked by Julius IZ at the Lateran, Ths 
ultimate intention of the pope was to fore 
a ‘holy league’ against France, to whirl, 
Henry signified his adhesion on 17 Nn, 
The council was not actually opened pl! 
May 1512 (Ornicwrox, iv. 160). ‘Wingfald 
remained with the emperor at Brossels ant 
elsewhere, and does not appear to have at 
tended ite sittings. On 80 Sept. Maximilian, 
hearing that Julius II was ill, appoint} 
Wingfield and the bishop of Gurk his eDvoye 
to support the candidature of his nomineeat 
Rome ; but, exasperated at being left without 
means, Wingfield unceremoniously disi 
peared from the court of Brussels, ostensibly 
on a pilgrimage, but in reality to join his 
brother Sir Richard at Calais, Meanwhileh: 
had been ordered to repair to the emperor, 
then in Germany, and on 9 March 1618 he 
was at the imperial court at Worms, Qn 
18 April 1613 he was again at Brussels, 
whence he wae on thet day despatched 
back to the emperor ot Aupsburg to secure 
his adhesion to Henry VII's scheme of a 
general confederacy against France, As 
a reward for his services ho had alresty 
(14 July) received a joint grant in suryivor- 
ship with his brother Sir Richard of the office 
of marshal of the town and marches of Calais, 
During the early autumn of 1513 he paid a 
brief visit to England, but in May loli he 
was at Vienna, whence he despatched n 
peated but generally vain appeals for money 
and for his recall. The success of the 
French arms in Italy in 1616 had, however, 
aroused the jealous resentment of Henry, 
who became yet more enger to unite Masi- 
milian in a confederacy against France 
Maximilien on his part waa ready to sell 
himself to the highest bidder, while Wing- 
field, with whom hatred of the French was 
master passion, was always persuaded that 
the emperor was devoted to the English in- 
terest. Wolsey, Peery that the amber 
sador was duped by Maximilian, sent Ri- 
chard Pace [q. v.] to act os 8 check ups 
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; fold'a credulous indiscretion. 
es correspondence ensued between 
Wokey and Wingheld Pace, too, ridiculed 
Winzield’s credulity, a circumstance which 
Yingfield discovered by opening Pace’s cor- 
pespondence during the latter's illness. He 
aiso frigned Pace’s signature and seal to a re- 
ceipt for money sent to Pace, by which 
device he obtained eole control of its distri- 
hation. He was perhaps reckoning for con- 
donation of this audacious act on s splendid 
afar which the emperor commissioned him 
to lay before Henry. This was the crea- 
tien of Henry os Duke of Milan and the 
resimmation of the empire in his favour. 
VWoximilian’s real intention was to obtain 
rapplies from Henry and to plunder the 
duchy of Milan in his name. Pace’s insight 

reyented Henry falling into the trap. 
Henry in reply refused to provide any more 
money, and expressed his displeasure with 
Wingfield for having advanced sixty thou- 
sand florins to the emperor on his own re- 
sponsibility. In the summer of 1516 Henry 
Limself wrote to Wingfield an extraordinary 
letter of censure upon his credulous confi- 
dence in the emperor and his ‘envy and 
malice’ towards Pace, whom he had accused. 
of betraying the secret of Moximilion’s offer. 
A treaty was, however, drawn up between 
Henry and the emperor, dated 29 Oct. 1516, 
providing, infer alia, for the advance of forty 
thousand crowns by Henry, in return for the 
cffer of the imperial crown, to be formally 
madeby Wingfield and the cardinal of Sion. 
Wingfield received the emperor's oath on 
§ Dec, 1616 with much self-gratulation on 
his success, Yet the ink was scarcely dry 
when Wingfield heard rumours that 
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Anj{hang over’ the king and cardinal if a 


merchant who had advanced money on his 

tee as ambassador were not satisfied. 

he arrears of Winglield’s salary, amounting 

to 224, for seven weeks, were paid in the 
following December. 

During the next two and o half years 
Wingtield appears to have remained in re- 
tirement in England, The first sign of the 
King’s returning favour is a grant, in which 
he is recited to be ‘a king's councillor, of 
an annuity of a hundred marks out of the 
to and poundage in the port of Lon- 
don, on 14 Aug, 1619. In November 1620 
he vacated his post of joint-deputy of Calais 
(Chron. of Calais, p.xxxviii), and separenily 
in December 1621 was appetied ambassador 
at Charles V’s court. He was now not 
only a king's councillor but ‘of the privy 
council’ and vice-~chamberlain. He arrived 
at Brussels on 8 Feb, 1621-2. Ie ap- 

arently accompanied Charles to England 
inJuly. But on 14 Aug. he again crossed 
the Channel as an ambassador, on this oc- 
casion to the court of Marguret of Savoy at 
Brussels, His instructions were to induce 
Margaret to lend active assistance tothe pro- 
jected operations of Charles and Hay 

ainst France, He returned to Englan 

in May 1528, but in August was o pouited 
to command in the Duke of Suffolk’s army 
for the invasion of France. He seems to 
have taken no part in the campaign, re- 
maining apparently in Calais, of the castle 
of which he was appointed lieutenant by 
the influence of Wolsey. 

After the battle of Pavia os Feb. 1625) 
preparations were made by Henry for an 


i- | invasion of France. Wingfield was nomi- 


milian had secretly subscribed to the ob- | nated (11 April) upon the council of war 


noxious treaty of Noyon. 

Wolsey, however, continued to employ 
Wingfield, and despatched him, together 
with Tunstall and the Earl of Worcester, to 
Brussels to negotiate with Charles (after- 
werds Charles V) a policy favourable to 
English interests. The mission succeeded 
in obtaining from Charles on 11 May 15170 
ratification of Henry's treaty with the em- 
ie of the previous October, Wingfield 
eft Brussels on 16 March to returm to the 
imperial court, then in the Netherlands. 
On 5 June, having received instructions from 
Henry to follow Maximilian back to Ger- 
mg a age wrote to the king a point- 
blank refusal. He was unpaid, his servants 
refused to remain with him, and he was 
under yows to make pilgrimages in England. 
On 18 Aug. hewas at Wenham Hall, Sutfolk. 
Exasperation and gout had made him reck- 
ls, ‘Infamy,'he wrote to Wolsey, ‘ would 


under the Duke of Norfolk, and was at the 
same time despatched, together with Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, to the court of Brussels 
to concert measures with the regent of the 
Netherlands. A series of evasivenegotiations 
followed, and when Ienry’s projects of a 
joint invasion of France had given place to 
an alliance with that power (80 Aug.), it 
fell to Wingfield to extenuatethe change of 
policy by dilating on the necessity of in- 
temational peace for the extirpation of 
Lutheranism, the spread, of which gave him 
Sana concern. In May 1626 he returned to 
jalais, of which place he was appointed 
deputy on 1 Oct. 1526. He appearsto have 
remodelled the municipality by introducing 
into it, as the representatives of the crown, 
the military officers who supervised its de- 
fences ; this tet change was made 
on instructions from home, and subsequent! 
led to much dissatisfaction, into whi 
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Wingfield wes in 1538 one of the commis- | Rushford, Norfolk. In 1690 he wag apecialiy 


sioners appointed toinquire. In the autumn 
and winter of 1680-1 he largely added to the 
defences. His successor, Lord Berners, was 
ape deputy of Calais on 27 March 
1531 uot the terms that he should pay 
‘Wingfield 1 hundred marks yearly during 
his tenure of office. He continued to reside 
in Calais, of which he became mayor in 
1684, He had a valuable property in the 
outskirts of the town, four thousand acres 
in extent, which he had rented of the crown 
since 1680 for 20/. perannum, It had been 
a marsh, which Wingfield drained, thereby 
impairing the defences of the town. Upon 
the adverse report of a commission on the 
matter, the houses Wingfield had built were 
destroyed and the sea let in, Wingfield’s 
grievance against Lord Lisle, who had suc- 
ceeded Berners as deputy, culminated in a 

uarrel in December 1536 as to the rela- 
tive rights of the mayor and deputy. The 
king supported Lisle, and Wingfield waa 
threatened with expulsion from the council. 
This was followed in July 1636 hy the intro- 
duction of a bill into parliament for the re- 
vocation of Wingfield’s grant. The bill passed 
the commons, but with difficulty, and was 
withdrawn, Wingfield being persuaded to 
surrender his patent to the king on 26 July. 
In return for this, and as a very inadequate 
compensation for his losses, Wingfield re- 
ceived a grant on 1 Feb. 1537 of lands in the 
neighbourhood of Guisnes of the yearly rental 
value of 56/4. Wingfield, however, now 
brought an action at Guisnes against the 
minor officials concerned in the destruction 
of his property. Lisle stayed the proceed- 
ings, and Wingfield retaliated by procuring 
the election of Lisle’s enemy, Lord Edmund 
Howard, as mayor of Calais. Howard was, 
however, displaced, and Wingfield in January 
1588 renewed his action before the courts at 
‘Westminster. 

‘Wingfield died on 18 March 1589. His 
will, dated 25 March 1538, was proved on 
12 Nov. 1580, Ita provisions are set out in 
Anstis (ii, 226), married Joan, widow 
of Thomas Olinton, lord Clinton and Say, 
who survived him, but left no issue. 

Wingfield’s credulity, ee , pride, and 
contentiousness are graphically described by 
Brewer. He was, like his brothers, a man of 
superior education and proficient in French 
as wellasin German. He is said by Anstis 
to have caused to be printed at Louvain about 
1613 a book entitled ‘Disceptatio super 
dignitate et magnitudine Regnorum Britan- 
nici et Gallici habita ab utriusgueOratoribus 
et Legatis in Concilio Constantiensi’ He 
was patron of the college of Rushworth or 


admitted at Lincoln’s Inn (Renisters jo 
During the greater part of his lite icy 
strenuous opponans of Lutheraniem, but o- 
26 Feb. 1539, shortly before his death ts 
wrote Henry a letter extolling his ecclesinaty. 
cal policy and lamenting his own ‘form. 
ignorance.’ , 


(Brewer and Gairdner’s Cal. of Letters ani 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, containg he ar 
of despatches to and from Wingfield and oti 
references to him. See also Cal. Stata Paper 
ca and Venetian series; Grafton's Chron, 

. H, Ellis, 1812; Chron. of Calais (Camica 
Soe.), 1846; Bernardi Andres Annales Hen, Vit 
(Rolls Ser.), 1858; Polydore Vargil’s Histona 
Anglice (Leyden), 16651; Ashmole's Tostitutic: 
of the Garter, 1672; Anstis’s Rogister of tha 
Garter, 1724, 2 vols.; Lodge’s Pearage of Tr. 
land, ed, Archdall, 1789, vol. v.; Collestanta 
Topographica, 1887 vol. iv., 1838 yol, v,; Visi 
tation of Huntingdonshire (Camden Soe.), 1849: 
State Papers of Henry VIII (1830-52), rola, 1 
ii. vii. viil,; Brewer's Reign of Henry VIN, 18%), 
2 vols.; Creighton’s Hist. of the Papacy, 1837, 
vol, iv. ; Powerscourt's Wingfeld Munimenta] 
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WINGHAM or WENGHAM, HENRY 
DE (d. 1262), bishop of London, was bor 
at Wingham in Kent. He was probably at 
first a clerk in the exchequer, as 200), war 
entrusted to him in 1241-2 to be expended 
in the ag service, and in 1245-6 he and 
John de Grey, justice of Chester, were a 
signed to assess the tallage of that city, 
Be was then one of the king's escheators 
(Eons: e Rot, Fin, i, 468-04, ii. 4-98), 

e was appointed chamberlain of Gascony, 
and in 1262 he was sent to inquira into 
the complaints of the Gascons against the 

vernment of Simon de Montfort, The 

ing seems to have suspected him of bei 

too favourable to the Gascons, for he sent 
another commission to make renewed 
aay. (Marr. Panis, v. 277, 288-0; 
Bunonn, Simon de Montfort, p. 839). Wing. 
ham was also employed on two embassies 
into France. As early as 2 July 1238 
he was pene connected with the chan 
cery, and on 6 Jan, 1266 the great seal wes 
delivered into his custody (Manox, i. 68-9; 
Marz. Paris, v. 486). 

‘When, on 10 May 1256, the election of 
Hugh de Belisale to the bishopric of By 
was quashed by the efforts of the king 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Wingham 
‘was recommended by Bay. without his 

ded the 


consent. He dissua king from 
Ee the matter (Marr, Panis, v, 589, 
35), He received, however, in L267 the 


chancellorship of Exeter, and soon after 
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Wini 
watt was romoted to the deanery of St, 
‘Martin's. He was one of the twelve nomi- 
nated oo the king’s side to draw up the 

rorisions of Oxford in June 1258, and was 
continued in his offica on swearing not to 
at the seal to any writ which had not the 
approbation of the council as well as the 


ne the flight of Ethelmar de Lusignan, 
bishop of Winchester, the king's ial f- 
Lrcther, in 1269, the monks elected Wing- 
ham his successor. Anxious not top offend. 
the king, he at first refused the honour, 
bot aftewards prevailed on the 
to accept him if Ethelmar did not 
succeed in obtaining consecration from 
the pope (Marr. Pants, v. 781). He soon 
afterwards, however, accepted the bishopric 
of London. He was elected on 29 June 
1259, received back the temporalities on 
Jl July, was consecrated on 16 Feb. 1260, 
and on 18 Oct. retired from the chancery. 
Tha king allowed him to keep his deanery 
and ten valuable prebends and rectories. 
He died on 18 July 1262, and was buried in 
hisown cathedral. Another Henry de Wing- 
ham wes prebendary of Newington and arch- 
deacon of Middlesex in 1267, when he died 
(La Nurs, ii. 827, 417). 

{Guiwin, Da Presulibus Anglia (1616), - 
241; Heonessy’s Nov. Rep. Eccl. Londin.; 
Nevye's Fasti, ed. Hardy; Bémont’s Réles Gascons; 
Devon's Issues from the Exchequer; Madox’s 
Hist. of the Exchequer; Foss's J i} of Eng- 
lend, and authorities cited in text.) W. E. BR. 

‘WIN (d. 676), bishop of London, was 
an Englishman, and probably a West-Saxon 
by birth, though consecrated by bishops of 
Gaul, Ie was made bishop of the western 
ee of the West-Saxons, with his see at 

Winchester, by Cenwalh [q. v.], king of the 
West-Saxons, though Agilbert already held 
tha West-Saxon bishopric, having his see at 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire. Offended 
this intrusion, Agilbert left his diocese, an 
Wini became sole bishop of the West- 
Saxons (BEDE, Hist. Eccl, iii. 7), “Wini's 
intrusion is given by the chronicler under 
60, but he says that Wini held the see for 
three years ; ha was certainly holding it in 
665, and Florence of Worcester dates his 
expulsion 666; Dr. Bright adopts the chro- 
nicler'’s date 660. Bishop Stubbs suggests 
03, which is apparently with good reason 
maintained by Mr. Plummer, When, pro- 
bably in 068, Ceadda or Chad [q. v.] came to 
him for consecration during a vacancy of the 
se of Canterbury, Wini performed the rite 
with the assistance of two British bishops, 
whom ha invited to join him in spite of their 
holding to the Celtic Easter (1. c. 28). He 
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was expelled from his bishopric by Cenwalh 
in 066, for what reason is not known; he went 
to Wulfhere, king of the Mercians, and 
bought from him thesee of London, He was 
not present at the synod of Hertford held 
by Theodore in 678, Rudborne preserves @ 
legend that repenting of his simony he 
retired to Winchester, and lived there in 
pans for the last three years of his 
ife (Anglia Sacra, i, 102). This is ox- 
ceedingly doubtful, for Bede says that he 
remained bishop of London until his death, 
which is supposed to have teken place in 


king | 675, the year of the consecration of his 


guecessor, Erkenwald [q. v.] 

[Bede, as quoted, ed, Plummer, see notes in 
vol, ji, 146-7; AS. Chron. ann. 660, 664; 
Flor, Wig. ann. 660, 666, 675 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Bright's Early English Church Hist. pp. 
209-10, 241, 245, 247, 276, ed, 1807; Stubbs 
Reg. Sacr. Angi. p. 5, ed. 1897; Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils, é&e,, ii. 1219.) W. 

WINE WORTH, CATHERINE (1827- 
1878), author, was born in London at 
20 Ely Place, Holborn, on 18 Sept. 1827. 
She was the fourth daughter of Henry Wink- 
worth, a sill merchant, the youngest son of 
William Winkworth, an evangelical clergy= 
man and a member of a Berkshire family. 
Her mother, Susanne Dickenson, was dangle 
ter of a Kentish yeoman farmer. In 1820 
the Winkworths removed to Manchester, and 
there Catherine's education was chiefly car- 
ried on by governesses at home; she studied 
also under the Rev. William Gaskell and 
Dr. James Martineau. The family was 
always on intimate terms with the Gaskells, 
and Catherine declared that she owed to Mr. 
Gaskell her knowledga of English literature 
and her appreciation of style. On 21 April 
1841 her mother died, and in 1846 her father 
married, as his second wife, Miss Leyburn, 
In the apring of that year Catherine went to 
Dresden to join an aunt who was livin 
there in order to educate her daughters, an 
her residence there (she stayed until July 
1846) unre an ag sar to her study of Ger- 
man. 1850 her father built himself o 
house at Alderley Edge, about fifteen miles 
from Manchester, where the family lived for 
about twelve years. 

In 18658 Catherine published the first 
series of her ‘ a Germanica,’ translations 
made by hersclf of German hymns in com- 
mon use. Tho first edition wassoon sold out, 
and by 18657 the book was ina fifth. Thera 
have been twenty-three editions since. In 
1858 oe second series was published, and that 
volumes has had twelve editions, A selection 
appeared in 1850, Oatherine Winkworth’s 
translations of German hymns are very 
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widely used, and have done more to influence 
the modern use in England of German hymns 
than any other version. The translations are 
always faithful, and at the same time 
posticul, 

Baron Bunsen suggested that the German 
hymn-tunes should be given, and in 1842 a 
peared ‘The Chorale Book for England, 
with music arranged by (Sir) William Stern- 
dale Bennett [q. v.] and Otto Goldschmidt. 
A supplement to the ‘Chorale Book’ was 
published in 1866. 

In consequence of pecuniary losses the 
Winleworths in 1862 removed to Clifton, 
where Catherine, in addition to literary work, 
threw herself heart and soul into the move- 
ment for the promotion of the higher educa- 
tion of women. She joined the committea 
formed for that object in 1868, and in 1870 
pecame its secretary. [fer main business was 
to find suitable lecturers, and here she had 
eminetit success. Among those who gave 
discourses during her term of office were 
J. A. Symonds, Professor Nichol, F. W. 
Myers, Dr. Oreighton, and Professor Bo- 
namy Price. Classes were established to 
aid women who were preparing for the 
Cambridge highcr local examination, and 
they had likewise a great success. The as- 
sociation took e large part in assisting the 
establishment of Bristol University College, 
and at Catherine Winkworth’s death her 
friends raised a sum with which they founded 
in her memory tio scholarships for women 
at the college. She was likewise governor 
of the Red Maids’ school, Bristol, one of the 
promoters of the Clifton High school for 
girls, and from 1875 until her death a mem- 
ber of the council of Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege, On 15 May 1869 her father died. In 
aes bop ie with her “ ee to 

armstadt, aeccompan Jss Carpenter 
and Miss Torence Hill as delegates to the 
German conference on women’s work, pre- 
sided over by the Princess Alice. 

Miss Winkworth died suddonly of heart 
disease on 1 July 1878 at Monnetier (near 
Geneva) in Savoy, whither she had gone to 
tale charge of an invalid nephew. She was 
buried there. A monument to her memory 
was erected in Bristol Cathedral. 

Other works by Oatherina Winkworth 
are: 1, ‘Life of Amelia Wilhelmina Sieve- 
king from the German’ (the first half was 
translated by Miss Winkworth, who revised 
the whole; the second by a lady unnamed), 
1863, 2, ‘The Principles of Charitable 
Work as set forth in the Writings of A. W. 
Sieveking’ 1863. 8. ‘The Christian Si 
of Germany, 1866; 1860. 4, ‘ Life of 
Pastor Fliedner, the Founder of the Kaisers- 
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werth Sisterhood of Protestant Deaconess 
Lumaciay are an German? 1967, 5 
rayers from the Collection of Bar : 
sony 1871, = Dts 

er eldest sister, Susanna Wr : 
1820-1864), translator, was born in Ian 
on on 18 Aug. 1820, and received much 
the same education as her sister Cathcrine 
About 1850 Susanna told Mrs. Gaskell that 
she would like to translate the life of Nia 
bubr. Mrs, Gaskell mentioned this to Bun. 
sen, who encouraged the idea, A meeting 
with Bunsen followed at Bonn, where Sy. 
sanna stayed from August 1860 until Mar 
1851, The acquaintance so begun influenced 
the literary work of both Susanna and 
Catherine, At one time indeed Susanns 
worked as a sort of literary secretary ¢; 
Bunsen, Regarding the biography of Nie. 
bubr, it was at first intended merelyto tran.. 
late Mme. Ifensler’s memoir, and to incer- 
porate from her collection of his letters and 
mye those that seemed suitable. But 5 
mouch fresh information was gained at Bonn 
that Susanna‘s book is, to all intents and par. 
oses, an original work, It was refused by 
ngmen and Murray, but was finally pub- 
lished in 1852 by Chapman & Hall in do 
volumes, The first edition sold rapidly, The 
second edition, published in 1858, incon 
orates the miscellaneous essays. iu 185k 
usinna published her translation of the 
‘ cielo Germanica,’ which takesits plac, 
beside the ‘Imitation’ in the literature of 
devotion. The treatise had been first dis. 
covered by Luther, and was published by 
him in 1616. The translation was made at 
the suggestion of Bunsen, whose letter to 
the translator is prefixed to the voluma (cf, 
Bunsen, Memoir, ui. 342-6). Charles Kings. 
ley provided » preface (cf. Kester, Letters 
and Memories, i.423-7), and he wrote in 1856, 
‘Your “Theologia” is being valued by every 
one to whom I have recommended it! (i. 2 
498). A third edition appeared in 1859, and 
it has been since ropubliched, In 1805 Misa 
Winkworth completed the ‘ Life of Luther’ 
commenced by Archdeacon Hare, The 
volume really consists of explanatory matter 
to Gustav Koenip’s historical aor 
All following section xiv. is Miss Wink 
worth’s work. There was a second edition 
in 1858, In1856 Miss Winkworth translated 
Bunsen’s ‘Signs of the Times,’ and received 
1602. for the work.  Aguin, at Bunsen's 
suggestion she translated in 1857 Tauler’s 
‘Sermons.’ Bunsen wrote on 14 Sept. 1859 
that Miss Winkworth sacrificed her health 
in her labours over Tauler. ‘ Her histories! 
treatment of the subject (he said) is admi- 
rable; she had, one may say, a8 good as # 
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~- runner’ (Busan, Memoir, ii, 510), In 
be (Ariod’a Tittle ‘book entitled 
‘German Love from the Papers of an Alien,’ 
The author was Professor Max Miiller, who 
fused at that time to allow his name to 
epprat. Her translation of Buneen’s ‘God 
in Iistory’ was published in three volumes, 

4-70, 

ks Winkworth was a philanthropist as 
yell os author and translator, She worked 
among the poor of Bristol,and in her district 
yisiting was struck by the difficulty poor 
pope found in getting decent lodgings, She 
therefure rented several houses inthe poorest 

st of the town, put them into proper 
repair, and let them out intenements. She 
wus thus the frst in Bristol to make efforts 
for the better housing of the poor, In 1874 
ghe formed the company which built Jacob's 
Wells industrial dwellings, managing them 
Is rself till the time of her death, She took 
al-o a great interest in the education of 
nomen, and in 1878 succeeded her sister 
Catherine aa governor of the Red Maids’ 
school,and member of the council of Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College. Susanna was for some 
yeats a uniterian, but returned to the 
English church in 4861, 

Susanna Winkworth died at 21 Victoria 
Square, Clifton, on 26 Nov. 1884, being buried 
in the churchyard of St. John’s Ohurch. 

Among the friends and correspondents of 
the twe alsters other than those already men- 
tioned were Harriet Martineau, the By 
¥,D, Maurice, Mazzini, Professor Max Muller, 
Carlyle, and Jenny Lind, 

[Memorials of two sisters: Susanna and 
Catherine Winkworth, ad. by their niece, Mar- 

ret J. Shaen, 1908; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. 

at. with Supplement; Julian’s Dict of Hymn- 
alegy, p. 1287; Letters and Memorials of 
Catherine Winkworth, ed. Susanna Winkworth, 
privately printed, 1883, private information.] 


WINMARLEIGH, Banow (1802-1892). 
{See Witson-Partnn, Jony.] 


_WINNIFFE, THOMAS (1676-1664), 
bishop of Lincoln, born and baptised at Sher- 
borne, Dorset, in 1576, was son of John 
Winniffe (15-0 P-1630), who was buried on 
28 Sept. 1680 in Lambourne church, Essex 
(dddit, MS, 5004, f. 1864). Tle matri- 
culsted from Exeter College, Oxford, on 
22 Feb. 1698-4, and was elected fellow in 
1095; he graduated B.A. on 12 July 1598, 
MA. on 17 May 1601, B.D. on 27 March 
1610, and D.D, on 5 July 1619, being incor- 

rated in that degree at Oambrid in 


428, In August 1605 he was one of those 
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who disputed in moral philosophy before 
James I, his queen, and Prince Henry on 
the occasion of their visit to Oxford 
(Nicuots, Progresses of James I, i, 586). 
He is said to have been subsequently chap- 
lain to Prince Ilenry, though his name does 
not appear in Birch’s list of the prince's 
chaplains. On 5 May 1608 he was admitted 
to the rectory of Willingale-Doe, Essex, and 
on 16 June following to that of Lambourne 
in the same county, and on 80 June 1609 he 
resigned his fellowship at Eseter, having 
livings above the statutable value. 

After Prince Henry's death Winnifle be- 
came chaplain to Prince Charles, but on 
7 April 1622, when the Spaniards were 
overrunning the Palatinate, he gave offence 
by a sermon denouncing Gondomar, and 
comparing Spinola with the devil (Biron, 
Court of James I, ii. 8304; Cai. State Papers, 
Dom. 1619-28, p. 376). Tle was sent to the 
Tower, but repented and appealed to the 
Spanish and imperial ambassadors, at whose 
intercession he was released a few days 
later. On 17 Sept. 1624 he was nominated 
dean of Gloucester, being installed on 10 Nov. 
following. Te remained chaplain to Charles 
after his accession, and on 8 April 1631 was 
nominated dean of St, Paul's in succession 
to Dr. John Donne (1673-1631) [q. v.], who 
rae him ‘the picture called the 
“Skeleton,” which hangs in the hall;' he 
was also one of the three to whom Donne 
is said to have left his ‘religious MSY.’ 
(GossE, Life of Donne, 1809, ii. 206, 298, 
860). Winniffe was elected dean of St. Paul’s 
on 18 April; he also held the prebend of 
Mora in that cathedral. On 16 March 
1638-4 he took the oath as an ecclesiastical 
commissioner, 

On the translation of Bishop John Wil- 
liams (1582-1650) (q. v.] from Lincoln to 
York on 4 Dec. 1641, Winniffe was selected 
to succeed him, The nomination is said to 
have been intonded to gratify parliament on 
the ground of Winnitfe's alleged puritan ten- 
dencies; but on 30 Dec. Francis Rous [q.v.] 
moved in the House of Commons for the 
postponement of W inniffe’s consecration ‘till 
asettled government inreligion be established 
in this kingdom’ (Speech of Francis Rowse, 
London, 1642, 4to), and ‘Winniffe’s house in 
‘Westminster is said to have been destroyed 
by a mob, whose leader, Sir Richard Wise- 
man, was killed. He was elected on 5 Jan. 
1641-2, and waa consecrated on 6 Feb. ; he 
yetained the deanery of St. Paul's, but re- 
signed his livings in Essex. 

The outbreak of the civil war, however, 
did not leave him long in possession of his 
see, though according to his own account he 
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‘was always at his house at Buckden, in 
parliamentary quarters, and submitted to all 
the ordinances, and was never charged with 
delinquency ’ Ge State Papers, Dom. 1654, 
p. 56). In November 1646 all bishops 
lands were vested in trustees for the benefit 
of the commonwealth, and Winniffe retired 
to Lambourne. Early in 1654, on his pene 
to Cromwell, his arrears ware paid up to 
November 1646; during his retirement he 
gave active assistance to Brian Walton iq.v J 
in the preparation of the ‘ Polyglot Bible: 

He died at Lambourne, according to Smyth’s 
Obituary, on 20 Sept. 1654, and was buried 
within the altar-rails of the church. His will 
‘was proved 28 Sept. following (Prerog. Ct. 
Cant. 11 Alchin; see also Lands, A{S. 986 
f. 212, Addit. 1S. 5840 p, 491, and 5904 
f. 186, and Wizi1s's Cathedrals, ii. 69). 
According to Bishop Gauden ‘ nothing was 
more mild, modest, and humble, yet learned, 
eloquent, and honest than Bishop Winniffe ’ 
(Suspiria Eccl. Angi. 1659, p. 614). He 
was unmarried, and gave the advowson of 
Lambourne, which he had purchased, to his 
nephew, Peter Mews [q. v.], who was edu- 
cated at} Winniffe’s expense, and was after- 
wards bishop of Winchester. 

Authorities cited ; Wood's Athens Oxon, ed. 
Bliss, ii, 111, 5465, iti. 206, 484, 468, iv. 813, 
826; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, s.v. 
‘Wynnyff;' Boase’s Rog. Coll. Exon. pp. civ, 
85, 86, 870; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
Hardy; Honnessy’s Nov. Rep, Eccl. Londin. 
1898; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vi. 244; 
Btubbs's Reg. Sacr. Angi. ed. 1897; Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 18th Rep. App. ii. 121 (Duke of Port- 
land's MSS.), and Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry MSS, i, 291; Walker's Sufferings of 
the Clergy; Hutchine’s Dorset, ivy, 211-12, 
262; Gardiner’s Hist, iy, 805; Camden's An- 
nales, sa. 1622, and Brewer's Ouurt and Times of 
James I and Charlies I.] AEP. 


WINNINGTON, Srz FRANCIS (1634-~ 
1700), lawyer, lineally descended from Robert 
Winnuington, lord of the manor of Winning- 
ton, Cheshire, and only son of Francis or 
John Winnington, who settled at Powick, 
near Worcester, was born in Worcester city 
on 7 Noy. 1684. He was admitted commoner 
at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1656, and on 
28 Nov. 1866 was entered at the Middle 
Temple. On 9 Feb. 1660 he waa called to 
the bar er gratia, chosen bencher on 24 June 
1672, autumn reader 1075, and treasurer on 
29 Oct. 1675, Winnington went the Oxford 
circuit, his family having considerable in- 
"“ence in the district, and his rise in the 

fassion was hi Prince Rupert en- 
1 him as standing counsel, and in 1672 
> created king’s counsel and attorney- 


re, 
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ed, | their issue was four sons and two daug 
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eneral to the Duke of York. On 17 Des, 
672 he was knighted. . 

Winnington’s fee-book from 1671 way 

peer at his seat of Stanford Court in 

Worcestershire, and it shows that hisincoms 
from the law in 1676 exceeded 4,000). In 
December 18674 he was created solicitor. 
general, and by the king's command he way 
returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Windsor on 19 Feb, 1676-7, He su ported 
in 1678 the exclusion bill, and for this yote 
was deprived in J ay 1678-9 of the offies 
of solicitor-general, and at the dissolution 
in that month lost his seat at Windsoy, 
He represented Worcester city in the threg 
Perinnents of February 1678-9, September 

679, and March 1680-1, and the rough 
of Tewkesbury from November 1692 to Jul 
1698. He refused to be raised to the hench 
in April 1689, but he was chairman of ways 
and means in the parliament which ended 
in October 1696, 

Winnington died on 1 May 1700, and 
waa buried in the old church of Stanford, » 
monument being erected to his memory, 
By his first wife, Elizabeth Herbert of 
Powick, he had an nen Elizabeth, 
married in 1676 to Richard Dowdeswell, 
MP, his ene in the representation of 
Tewkesbury. His second wife was Eliza. 
beth, third and youngest sister and coheiress 
of Edward Salwey of Stanford ae and 

ters, 
Thomas Winnington (q.v. ] was his grandson, 
He purchased the shares of the elder sisters 
in the estate of Stanford, and in 1674 he 
bought the leasehold interest under the 
crown of the manor of Bewdley. The 
Elizabethan mansion of Stanford Court was 
burnt on 5 Dec. 1882, and the valuable 
books and manuscripts in the old library 
were destroyed (Hist. MSS. Comm. lat Rep, 
app. pp. 53-5). An ovel miniature portrait 
of Winnington in oil colours, by an unknown 
artist, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London ; another fa Lely belonged 
in 1866 to the family (Cat, vat Loan 
Evhib. No. 988), 

He was fomed until the age of sixty-four 
for his skill in riding and for his love of 
sport. Lord Somers was his pupil in the 
law, and had the run of his chambers. 
Nocona success in Teniiog is coupled 
by Garth with that of South and Onelym 
peeping (Dispensary, canto vy.) A letter 

him is in Warner's ‘ Bpistolary Co 
viosities’ (1st ser. pp, 103-4). 

[Burke's Peorage; Nash's Worcestershire, i. 
368-9; Murray's Worcestershire Handbook; 
Notes and Quorics, 2nd ser. vii. 65; Luttrell's 
Hist. Relation, i. 6, 522; Le Neves Knights, 
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993; Williams's Parl. Hist. of Gloucestershize, 
944-6, nnd Worcestershire, p. 09 ; Cooksey’s 
Tord Somers, p- 20.] W. P.O. 


WINNINGTON, THOMAS (1696-1746), 

Jitician, born on 81 Dec, 1696, was the 
grandson of Sir Francis Venues fa. v-], 
and second son of Salwey Winnington, 
many years member of parliament for Bewd- 
Jey, who married on 24 July 1690 Anne, 
swond daughter of Thomas Foley of Great 
Witley, and sister of Thomas, lord Foley 
[see under Foury, Trowas}. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school ond at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
95 April 1718. In 1714 he was admitted 
student at the Middle Temple, Ho was 
said, while at Christ Church, to have been 
ealled ‘Penny’ Winnington, from his mean- 
ness of disposition; a name so printed occurs 
among the subscribers to Bishop Smalridge's 
‘Sixty Sermons’ (1724). 

At a by-election on 831 Jan, 1725-6 
‘Winnington was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Droitwich, and represented 
it continuously until 1741. He was then 
elected both for it and the city of Worcester, 
and preferred to sit for the latter consti- 
tuency, which he represented until his death. 
Though ‘bred a tory,’ he soon became a 
zealous whig, and one of Walpole’s chief 
supporters, being rewarded for the change 
by sppointment to high office. He was 
lord of the admiralty from May 1780, and 
in 1786 Lord Hervey pressed Walpole to 

ut bim into the treasury as ‘ from his party 

owledge and application of infinite use 
in the House of Oommons;’ but he was then 
not liked by either king or queen, and 
Walpole, much to Winnington’s resentment, 
would not promote him on that occasion. 
From May 1786 to 1741 he served at the 
treasury, he was cofferer of the household 
from April 1741 to 1748, and paymaster- 
general of the forces from December 1748 
to 1746, On 27 April 1741 he was created 
& py councillor. In August 1748, on 
Pelham's appointment os prime minister, 
Walpole, then Lord Orford, wrote to him, 
‘Winnington must be had.’ When the king 
endeavoused in 1748 to form an administra 
tion under Lords Bath ond Carteret, he 
relied on Aap being chancellor of 
the exchequer and leading the House of 
Commons, but Winnington at his interview 
with George IL thrice declined to accept 
the post. Next day the king told him that 
aa the honestest man in hia service he should 
have the honour of making the reconciliation 
between the sovereign and the Pelhoms 
(Coxz, Pelham, i. 08, 111, 197, 288, 291), 
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Seviages led a life of gallantry, and 
in mature life loved expense. Audrey, lady 
Townshend, was one of his friends, and her 
wishes often guided his action, Hoe was 
possessed of a very strong constitution, and 
seemed destined for o great position in 
oe ; but he died prematurely on 23 April 

746, through the erroneous treatment of his 
medical attendant, Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
Towards the end of March he had been 
ill with a cold, and on his retum from the 
country on 6 April was suffering from fever, 
He was then subjected to excessive purgings 
and bleedings. The notoriety of the case pro- 
duced pamphlets from Thomson, J. Camp- 
bell, M.D., Williom Douglas, M.D., and 
from an anonymous hand in the ‘ Genuine 

al of Dr. Nosmoth.’ 

Yinnington married, on 6 Aug. 1719, 
Love, daughter of Sir James Reade, bart., 
of Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, Sha died 
on 26 June 1746, and their only child, 
Francis Reade Winnington, was born and. 
died in 1720. On the death of her only 
brother in 1712 the family estates were 
partitioned among the sisters, and the estate 
of Brocket fell to her share, At Winning- 
ton’s death it was divided between his two 
sistera, It afterwards became celebrated as 
the residence of Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Palmerston, ‘Winnington was buried in 
Stanford church, and a marble monument 
by Roubiliae was erected to hia memory by 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williama [q. v.], his 
friend, and Sir Edward Winnington, his heir. 
The lines on it were by Williams, in whose 
works are many references to Vee 
In sending the news of his death to Mann, 
Horace Walpole spoke of Winnington as 
‘one of the first men in England from his 

and from his employment,’ without an 
equal in public life, and as marked out to 
be the prime minister of England, THis wit 
was ‘ready and quick as it was constant 
and unmeditated,’ but he lost reputation at 
times through affecting to laugh at his own 
want of principle. After his death thera 
appeared An Apology for the Conduct of 
a late calebrated Second-rate Minister from 
172901746, Written by himself and found 
among his papers,’ the object of which was 
to prove that Winnington acted in the 
interest of the Jacobites. His executora 
thoughtit necessary to advertise thespurions- 
ness of this tract, and it was formally 
answered by several writers, including ‘the 
author of the “ Jacobite’s Journal,”’ ie, 
Fielding. 
‘Winnington's portrait by Van Loo is in 
the Guildhall, Worcester ; he is depicted in 
his robes as recorder of the city; a portrait 
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in enamel by Zincke is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. A print of him, 
‘from an original at Pontypool Park, was 
published on 1 Feb, 1802’ (Coxe, Monmouth- 
shire, p. 240). Te is one of the six persons 
in Hogarth’s portrait group belonging to the 
Earl of Ichester (Erhib. of Old Masters, 
1889, No. 148). 

[Nash’s Worcestorshire, i. 368-70; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. v. 317, 870, 408; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon,; Williama's Parl. Rep. of Wor- 
cestershire, pp. 102, 131; Walpole’s George IT 
(1846 ed.), i. 174; Walpole’s Letters, i. passim, 
ii, 7-8, 19-20; Gent, Mag. 1745 p. 382, 1748 

, 58; Ballantyne’s Carteret, p. 394; Iervey's 
Kromeiza (1884 adit.), it, 148-64; New Foundling 
Hosp. for Wit, vi, 146-7; Almon’s Anecdotes, 
iii, 308-5.) Ww. P.O, 


WINRAM, GEORGE, Lorp Lzennr- 
TOUN (d, 1650), Scottish judge, son of James 
‘Winram of Liberton in Midlothian, was 
admitted advocate on 20 Dec. 1620. He 
‘was 8 friend of James Tamilton, third mar- 
fe (afterwards first Duke) of Hamilton 








q: v-], and after the abolition of episcopacy 
y the general assembly in 1688 he under- 
took the dangerous task of presenting the 
assembly's petition to the king in London, 
On moans the petition Charles replied 


bitterly, ‘ When they have broken my head, 
they will During his 


a on my cowl.’ Durin 
stay in England Winram was active in the 
cause of the covenant. His public letters, 
which were liable to be opened, ‘were full 
of great feares and English braggs;’ but in 
his secret communications he made the Scota 
acquainted with the king's real wealmess 
Barri, Letters and Journals, i, 115, 187), 
was one of the commissioners for Mid- 
lothian in the parliaments of 1648 and 1649, 
and was a member of numerous parlia- 
mentary committees. On 20 Aug. 1643 he 
was nominated colonel of one of the ragi- 
ments to be raised in Midlothian for the Eng- 
lish war (dets of Scottish Parl. vx. i, 52), 
and on the same day he was appointed a 
member of the committee to which it was 
entrusted to put the country in a posture of 
defence (#d, vi. i, 67). He was a member of 
the various committees appointed to carry 
on the war and to administer the functions 
of the executive. He was also selected by 
the general assembly as one of their repre- 
«sentatives at the Westminster assembly of 
divines, and on 28 Feb. 1647 hoe received an 
allowance from parliament in that capacity, 
which on 25 March was ordered to be dis- 
continued when the Earl of Lauderdale 
reached London (7d, v1. i, 704, 818). In Fe- 
bruary 1619, when the execution of Charles I 
rendered a breach with England probable, 
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Winram was again nominated colon of 
ove of the regiments to be raised in Mid. 
lothian (24, vr. ii. 186, 187, 317, 411). Ty 
the same year eight of the ordinary Jord, ,¢ 
session wore removed, and Winram was gr. 
of those appointed in their stead on8 Marg 
(i, Vi. ii, 288; Banxour, Annals, iii, 3) 
In the meantime profound dissatisfneti.n 
was felt in Scotland at the course of eventsin 
England, Parliament, under the infuen,, 
of Hamilton, resolved to attempt to Opn 
negotiations with Charles II, whom alres’; 
on 5 Feb, they had conditionally proclaime) 
at Edinburgh, On 6 March Wit Whs 
chosen one of the commissioners to treat with 
Charles. The conditions proffered, howere: 
‘ware so severe that Charles, who hud hopes 
in Ireland, declined to accede to them, an] 
the deputation returned in June without suc. 
cess (eacrce iii, 86-8, 610-21; Acte of 
Scottish Parl. v1. ii, 282; Batroun, Anaah 
iii, 408), In the course of the summer 
however, Charles made new overtures ty 
Argyll, and on 7 Aug. Winram was Bp 
pointed to reopen negotiations. When, how. 
ever, his instructions came to be drawn, they 
proved so unbending in tho matter of the 
covenant that he refused to undertake the 
mission (dets of Scottish Parl. v1. ii, 658, 
789, 740; Baxrour, iii, 417; Barium, ii 
90). Hewas finally induced to set out in 
October when the news of Cromwell's sue. 
cess in Ireland raised hopes that Charles 
‘would prove less obdurate. Winram's relue- 
tance to undertake the mission is not sur 
rising, for Sir John Berkeley in « letter to 
yda remarks: ‘I believo Libbertoun will 
think he hath made a good voyage if he 
escape with a broken pate. The gallantsin 
Jersey talkt of throwing him over tha 
wall.’ He sniled from Leith on 11 Oct, 
passed through Holland, where he held con 
ferences with the Inglish presbyterian 
exiles, and, accompanied by their agent, 
Silius Titus iq, v.], found Charles in Jersey, 
Charles was desirous of uniting the cove- 
nenters, engagers, and royalists in Scotland 
in one common movement, and, fing 
that his presence would grently assist auc 
a project, he showed himself Jeas obdurata 
than formerly on the matter of conditions. 
‘Winram returned to Edinburgh on 2 Feb, 
1649-50, with the intelligence that Charles 
would receive commissioners for further 
treaty ot Breda (Bazrour, iv. 2,5), In eon- 
junction with John Kennedy, sixth earl of 
Cassilis [q. v.], and the other delegates, he 
took part in the conferences at Breda, and, 
althongh hindered by the presence of such 
o, zealot as John Livingstone (q. et among 
the commissioners, signed the final agree 
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wnt off Heligoland on 21 June 1050, On 
ning to Scotland he joined the army 
and fought in the battle of Dunbar on 
3 Sept. where he was a0 severaly wounded 
fhat he died eight days later (Banrour, iv. 
gx 
FBraston and Taig's Senators of the College 
(2 dustive, 1832, pp. 841-2; Balfour's Annales of 
sootlind, 1825, vols, iii. and iv.; Acts of the 
Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vi. passim ; Letters 
avd Pipers illustrating the Relations between 
Ckarks If and Scotlund in 1640, ed, Gardiner 
(Seottish Hist, Boe.) ; Baillie's Letters and 
Pap:ra (Bannatyne Club), index; Clarendon 
Stute Papers, 1778, vol. ii, App.; Masson’s Life 
cf Milton, iv. 180; Carlyle’s Works, xv, 198, 230; 
Foster's Scottish Members of Parliament; Re- 
curs of the General Acsembilies of 1646 and 1647 
Seottish Hist. Soc), 1892 passim; Hoskins’s 
Clea II in the Channel Islands, 1864, ii. 
358-62, 372; Select Biogrnphies (Wodrow Soc.), 
1845, i, 169-81; Cul. Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 4, 82, 88, 39, 51, 67, 65, 66; Cal. State 
Pap-ts, Dom. 1650, p, 157,] #£.1,C. 


WINRAM, WYNRAM or WIN- 
RAHAM, JOHN (1492?-1582), Scottish 
reformer, descended from the Winrams or 
Winrahoms of Kirkmess or Retho, Fifeshire, 
was born about 1492, Entering the colle; 
of St. Leonard's, St. Andrews, in 1513, he 
graduated B.A. 17 March 1516. As early | 
at leoat as 1528 he was an inmate of the , 
Augustinian monastery of St. Andrews, of! 
which he became third prior in 1584 and 
sub-prior in 1586, the pas being Lord James 
Stewart (afterwards Karl of Moray), who 
was then in his minority. 

At the trial of George Wishart (1618 P— 
1547) [q.v.] in 1546 Winram preached the 
opening sermon, the subject being ‘ Heresy,’ 
which he very safely defined as ‘a falee 
opinion defended with pertinacitie, cleirlye 
repngning tothe word of God’ (summary in 
Kyox, Works, i. 160-161, and in Linpsay oF 
Prssoorria’s Chronicle, pp. 459-60), In 
reality the sermon contained nothing to which 
Wishart himself would not have been will- 
ing to subscribe, and the general and colour- 
less character of its propositions indicated 
atleastatendency towards toleration. That 
Wishart believed the sub-prior to he favour- 
ably disposed towards him may be inferred 
from the fact that while waiting in the 
castle of St. Androws before execution it 
was for him he sent in order to make his 
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consent of Beaton that he should ‘have the 
communion, which was refused (Chronicle, 
p. 478). 

In regard to Knox, Winram adopted a 
similarly impartial attitude. He was pre- 
sent at Knox’s first sermon preached in the 
chapel of the castle of St. Andrews in 1547, 
and, after the sermon, called him before a 
convention of the grey and black friars in 
the yard of St. Leonard's, not ‘to hear as 
judge, but only familiarly to talk.’ After 
arguing with Knox in # very half-hearted 
fashion, Winram left further discussion in 
the hands of Arbuckle, the grey friar; but 
Knox represents his own cme in the 
argument as complete; and although the 
friars resolved that,as an antidote to Knox's 
teaching, every learned mon in the city, 
beginning with the sub-prior, should preach 
a series of sermons in the parish kirk, the 
sermons, according to Knox, were ‘ penned 
go as to offend no man’ (JF orks, i. 193-201), 
‘Winram was present at the meeting of the 

vineial council held in Edinburgh in 

ovember 1619, at which special resolu- 
tions were passed for reforming the lives of 
the clergy (Ropustson, Stat. Eecles. Sot. 
ii, 82-4); and by some he is supposed to 
have been the author of the catechism, 
Imown generally as Archbishop Hamilton’s, 
approved by a provincial council held at 

inburgh in January 1652, 

Although present at the trial of Walter 
Milne in 1658 and at @ provincial council 
held in 1559, Winrem cast in his lot with 
the reformers as soon as their cause seemed 
likely to prevail; and, being nominated by 
the Yords superintendent of Fife, 9 July 
1560, he was admitted at St, Andrews 
18 April 1561. Tie is sometimes included 
among those to whom was entrusted the 
compilation of the first confession of faith 
but, on the contrary, it was to him and Wil- 
liom Maitland of Lethington that the contfes- 
sion was submitted for revision, and the 
mitigated ‘the austeritie of maynie words 
and sentences which seemed to proceed 
rather of some evil-conceived opinion than 
of any sound judgment’ (Randolph to Cecil, 
7 Sept. 1660, in Kwox, vi. 120), He was 
present at the parliament at which it was 
ratified, and spoke in its support (Randol; 
to Cecil, 19 Aug. ¢5, vi. 118), and, after the 
ratification, wea appointed one of a commis~: 


confession. ‘Go, fetch me,’ he said, ‘ yonder | sion to draw up the ‘Book of Discipline’ (i 


man that preached this day, and I will make 
my confession unto him’ (Knox, i. 168). 
Knox is unable ‘to show’ what Wishart 
said ‘in this confession, but Lindsay affirms 
that Winram informed Beaton that 
had declared his innocence and asked the 


shart | mair 


ii, 128), 

‘Winram is described by Quentin Kennedy 
as ‘wonderfullie leernit baith in the New 
Testamont, Auld Testament, aud mekle 
{much more]’ (‘Ane Compendious 
Reasoning,’ in 2d. vi. 167), and it is very 
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clear that he was more of a scholar than a 
controversialist, He seems not to have 
been specially enamoured of the puritanic 
Calvinism of the leading Scottish reformers, 
and in his final adherence to the Reforma- 
tion he was probably influenced mainly by 
considerations of eapedinsy At nearly 
every general assembly from 1662 to 1670 
complaint was made against him as super- 
intendent for slackness in visitation and 
preaching; and his ‘immersion in worldly 
affairs’ also gave offence to the more cen- 
sorious. 

As prior of Portmoak Winram was he 
sent at the Perth convention of 27 July 
1669 (Rep, P. C. Scoti. ii. 2). He also 
attended the convention held at Leith in 
January 1572, at which the creation of the 
‘tulchan’ bishops was authorised; and under 
the new arrangement he was made arch- 
deacon of the diocese, resigning the superin- 
tendantship of Fife to the new archbishop, 
end being designated instead superinten- 
dent of Strathearn, When Knox declined 
to inaugurate the new archbishop of St. 
Andrews, Winram, at the conclusion of 
Knox's sermon, undertook that duty (Caz- 
pprwoop, iii, 206-7), On the death of the 
archbishop in 1574 he resumed the superin- 
tendentship of Fife. Avy prior of Portmoak 
he attended a conventionat Holyrood House, 
5 March 1574, and on 29 July 1580 he con- 
veyed the prioryof Portmoak to St. Leonard's 
College, St. Andrews. He died 28 Sept,1682, 
‘Winram was married, 12 July 1664, to Mar- 
garet Stewart, relict of Ayton of Kinaldy, 


[Uistories by Knox, Buchanan, Leslie, and 
Calderwood; Reg. P. C. Seotl, vols, ii-iii.; 
‘Wodrow’'s Biographicul Collections; Hew Seott’s 


Fasti Eccles, Scot, ii. 822-6.] TFA 


WINSLOW, EDWARD (1695-1655), 
governor of Plymouth colony, born at Droit- 
wich, near Worcester, on 18 Oct, 1595, 

andson of Kenelm Winslow (d. wed of 

empsey, was the son of Edward Winslow 
(1560-1630 P), who married as his second 
wife, at St. Bride’s, London, on 4 Nov, 
1694, Magdalene Ollyver, In 1617 yo 
Edward Winslow ‘lefé his salt-boiling 
and went to Leyden, attracted possibly by 
the fame of the university there. He soon 
ios the English church (Brown, Pilgrim 

thers, 1806, p. 181), and at Leyden on 
16 May 1618 he was married by John Robin- 
son (1576 f-1625) [q. v.], the pastor of the 
English peneneestian, to Elizabeth Barker 
of Ohetsum. July 1620, with his wife 
and three servants, he sailed from Delft 
Haven in the Epeslven to Southampton, and 
thonce in the Mayflower, having decided to 
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cast in his lot with the pilgrims to 
world. Hutchinson stator that ie 
pentlenne of the best family of any of thy 
Plymouth planters (Hist, Of Massackustt, 
i, 172), and this statement is borne out } 
the prefix of ‘Mr. ' to his name in the! Core 
nant’ drawn up by the settlerain Novembs 
1620 before their disombarkationat Capa(n 
His wife died on 24 March 1620-1, anda 
12 May following he married Susann 
(whose maiden name was Fuller), widow gf 
William White, and mother of Peregny, 
White (2.17 4), the first English child by, 
in New England. In the summer of 16 ast 
the spring of the following year Winslowy,. 
one of the two colonists selected to visit 
sachem, Massasoit, at Pokanoket, on a dip! 
matic errand, On a second visit to th, 
sachem at Sowamas, though his knowledge ¢ 
therapeutics was of the slenderest, he mm 
aa to cure Massasoit of a distemper (Man} 
1628), and go to gain his goodwill towards 
the colonists. On 10 Sept, 1628 Window 
sailed for England in the Ann as agent forthe 
colony, and while in London published ¢ 
narrative of the settlement and a history of 
its transactions from December 1691, unde 
the title ‘Good News from New England; 
ora TrueRelation of Things very remarkabh 
at the Plantation of Plimoth in New En 
land’ (1624, pp. 66, sm. 4to). In it 
significantly warns idlers, beygars, and per 
sons with ‘a dainty tooth’ from attempting 
to join the colony. In March 1624 he re 
turned in the Charity from England, taking 
with other necessaries three heifera ands 
bull, the first neat cattle exported from ths 
ald country to the new. In the summer 
of 1624 he revisited England to represent 
the transactions and the needs of the colony 
to the adventurers. During his absence, st 
the annual election of 162£ Governor Wil- 
liam Bradford (1590-1657) [q.v.] having pre- 
vailed onthe people of Plymouth to increase 
the number of assistants to five, Winslow waa 
first elected to this office, in which he was 
continued by successive appointments untd 
1647, with the exception of 1633, 1686, and 
1641, when he was chosen governor, In 
1686 he undertook another agency to Eng. 
land for the two colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, partly to obtain moral support 
for the New England plantations against the 
threatened intrusion of the French on the 
east and the Dutch on the west, and partly 
to answer complaints which had been pre- 
ferred against the colony of Massachusetts 
and oe ‘Winslow in ae by Tho- 
mas Morton, a disaffected colonist sho had 
returned to England and obtained the ear 
of Laud (see BRADFORD, Hist. ap. ty. Masa 
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chuvtts Hist, Coll. ii. ; ef, Dorin, English in | London’ (1647), and Winslow, who held the 


rira.i161). The special charges brought 
ion aie were that he, not being in 


‘ei ofan able controversialist, retorted in 
is pungent ‘New Englond’s Salamander’ 


Laly orders but a mere layman, had taught (1647, pp. 28, 8vo). 


piblicly in church and had celebrated mar- 
-.7s, He admitted his occupation of the 
Init ‘for the edification of the brethren,’ 
f jrpleoded that he had solemnieed marriages 
coly e3@ civil contract in his capacity as a 
macistrate, and in the absence of a licensed 
muniter. For the-e offences he was in July 
e-mmitted by Laud's order to the Fleet 
<rison, Thence in November he addressed a 
‘tition to the privy council (eet State 
Dipers, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 167), which 
mcured h?srelease and hisconsequent return 
te New Plymouth. : 
Winslow was chosen governor again for 
426 and also for 1644, and two years later 
th- colony of Massachusetts prevailed upon 
Lim to return to England in their behalf to 
caswer some not ill-founded complaints of 
cruelty, raised by Samuel Gorton and others, 
and to defend them against the charges of 
ruiigious intolerance and persecuting ten- 
deney by which they were assailed (Lis and 
Letters of John Winthrop, 1867, ii. 347). 
His Plymouth associates, includmg Brad- 
furd, appear to have disapproved of his mis- 
gion (BRADTORD, Hist, 1050, ad fin.; Goon- 
wry. Pilgrim Republic, 1888, chap.lv.) He 
siled from Boston in October 1616, and was 
not destined again to revisit the settlement 
which he had made in Marshfield, and to 
which he had given the name of Careswell, 
atterthe ancestral seat of the Vanes. Upon 
arriving in London he lost no time in issuing 
a harsh answer to the party of toleration in 
‘Bypocrisie Gaiegsked ¢ y & True Rela- 
tion of the Proceedings of the Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts against 
Samuel Gorton, a notorious Disturber of 
the Peace.” Appended to this was a chapter 
entitled ‘A Brief Narration of the True 
Grounds or Cause of the First Plantation 
of New England,’ which supplied the first 
connected account in print of the 
parations in Leyden for removal to America, 
aud incidentally preserved the substance of 
John Robinson’s farewell address to the 
departing portion of his flock. The whole 
tract was reissued without change in 1649 
3 ‘The Danger of tolerating Levellers in 
a Civill State’ (the supplementary chapter 
was reprinted in Young’s ‘Chronicles of 
the Pilgrims, 1841), John Child and Wil- 
liam Vassall [see under Vassatt, Joun], 
whose ideas of toleration were considerabl 
in advance of his time, assailed Winslow's 


championship of New England religious 
Policy in ‘ New England's Jonas cast up at 
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the meantime Winslow had attended 
several meetings of the commissioners for 
the affairs of New England. In answer to 
the charge that the Massachusetts rulers 
were intolerant or arbitrary, he had been 
specially instructed to say that they had 
four or five hundred express laws as near 
the laws of England as may be, and when 
they had no Jaw they judged by the word 
of God ; while in reference to the offendmg 
scheme for a general government for New 
England, he was to assert for that colony 
the autonomous rights given them by their 
charter (cf. WintHRop, Journal, ed. Savage, 
ii,806), ‘The Earl of Warwick and Sir Henry 
Vane, both friends of New Englend, wero 
now on the committee, and Winslow appears 
to have made a very favourable impression 
both for his clients and for himself; this was 
confirmed by the active assistance he gave 
to the puritan movement for propagating 
the gospel in New England, A charter of 
incorporation for a society with this object 
bears date 27 July 1649, ond Winslow 
dedicated to the parliament in thissame year 
a little tract called ‘ The Glorious Promess 
of the Gospel amongst the Indians of New 
England,’ His friend ‘ President Steele’ (of 
the new Gospel Society) wrote to the New 
England commissioners that Winslow was 
unwilling to be longer kept from his family, 
but that his great acquaintance and influence 
with members of parliament required his 
longer stay. During his four years’ service 
Massachusetts had paid him only 8002; in 
view of his labours for the Indians he now 
received an additional100/, But the ‘courtly 
pilgrim’ found more remunerativa employ- 
ment in England. [ewas appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee for compounding, and 
when, in April 1650, the committees were 
reorganised, he was put upon the jomt board 
of‘ The Committee for Sequestration and Ad- 
yancement of Money and for compounding 
with Delinquents’ at asalary of 300. @ year 
(Cal. Proc. Comm. Advance of Money, 1888, 
Pref, p. xi). In September 1651 the council 
ordered a hundred narratives of the 
battle of Worcester to be delivered to him 
for transmission to New England (Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 862). 
During March and April 1652 he was 
endeavouring, but apparently without com- 
aie! success, to obtain an exclusive grant 
‘or New Plymouth of the whole of the 
tiver Kennebec (2d. pp. 876, 878, 379). In 
July upon his petition a supply of ammuni~ 
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tion was sent to New England, and a thou- | fifty-six years old. The original, whigh is 


sand swords by way of arming the colonists 
against the Dutch (i. p. 836), In 1658 he 
issued his last tract, ‘A Platform of Church 
Discipline in New England’ nee 4to). 
In June 1454 he was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to determine the value 
of the English ships seized and destroyed 
by the king of Denmark, for which re- 
stitution was to be made, according to the 
treaty of peaca made with the Protector on 
5 April. When Cromwell despatched the 
naval expedition against the Spanish in the 
‘West Indies under Penn and Venables, he 
appointed Winslow as chief of the three 
civil commissioners, Daniel Searle and Gre- 
gory Butler being the other two, who 
wvere to accompany and advise with the 
commanders. Ie was allowed a fixed salary 
of 1,0002 per annum, 6007. being paid him 
in advance (26, p. £19). During the passage 
of the fleet from Hispaniola, whence it was 
repulsed, to Jamaica, which it captured, 
Winslow died of a fever, aggravated by the 
intense heat, on 8 May 1656 (0.8. Tle was 
Vuried at sea with a salute of forty-two guns. 
The following pious doggerel was inscribed 
to his memory, and perpetuated in Morton’s 
‘ Memorial’ (1669) : 

The eighth of May, west from Spaniola’s shore, 
God took from wu our grand commissioner, 
‘Winslow by name; & man in chiefest trust 
Whose life was sweet and conversation just. 


By his second wife, Susannah, he had, with 
other issue, an only son, Josiah Winslow 
(1629-1630), who became a distinguished 
man in the colony; was a magistrate, go- 
vernor, and in 1678 commander of the New 
England forces in the Indien war (see Cal, 
State Papers, Colonial, Addenda). Edward 
Winslow's widow survived until 1680, when 
she was buried in the Winslow burying- 
ground at Marshfield. 

The first colony owed much to Winslow, 
whose popularity as an administrator was 
strikingly attested by an appeal from several 
Barbadeans that he ehould be appointed 
their governor in place of Lord Willoughby, 
His birth and Sareea gave him an advan- 
tage over most of his fellow emigrants, and 
‘Winthrop and the New England council 
did wisely in deputing him upon a mission 
to the English parliament, among the mem~ 
bers of which he moved as one of themselves, 
Cromwell recognised his value and his 
integrity and kept him constantly employed 
im responsible posts, 

‘Winslow’s derk features and dignified 
figure are well portrayed in an oil painting 
executed in England im 1651, when he was 


the only authentic likeness of any of te 
‘Mayflower pilgrims, is now the Property ¢: 
a descendant, Isaac Winslow (ef, Mass, (,;, 
vii. 286, and Proe. x. 80). Engrayings, p++ 
distinguished by uniformity as regards hi. 
ness, have been executed for Young's ‘(hy 
nicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, Moore's Ama, 
rican Governors,’ Bartlett’s‘ Pilgrim Father, uy 
Morton's ‘ Memorial’ (Boston, 1435 ” Win 
sor’s ‘ History of America’ (iii, 277),and Ap. 
pleton’s ‘Cyclopedia.’ Winslow's chair y 
engraved for Young's ‘ Chronicles’ (p,98¢), 
this and other relics are preserved in Biter 
Hall at (New) Plymouth. Winslow's estat 
of Marshfield subsequently passed into thy 
possession of Daniel Webster 

In addition to the works mention? 
Winslow was joint author with Govem-: 
William Bradfurd (1590-1657) [9.v.1 of th. 
‘Diary of Occurrences’ or chronicle of th. 
Cape Cod colony (November 1620 to Dezem. 
ber 1621), which was printed in Lonlon 4 
‘ Journal of the Beginning and Proceeding of 
the English Plantations settled at Plymouth 
in New England, with a preface signed by 
G, Mourt, “Mourt’s ‘ Relation,’ as it is often 
described, was abridged by Purchas in hy 
‘Pilgrimes,’ and reproduced in the abbreviated 
form in ‘1 Massachusetts Historical Colles. 
tions,’ viii, 203-9; tho parts of the origins) 
omitted in the abridgement were published 
in ‘rr Massachusetts Listorical Collections’ 
ix, 26-74; the whole was printed in Young's 
‘Chronicles,’ and separately, with notes tr 
W.T. Harris, New York, 1852, ‘Winslow's 
‘Good Newes’ (mentioned above) twas incon 
tinuation of Mourt’s ‘Relation.’ Copiesaf all 
‘Winslow's tracts are in the British Museum 
Library. 

{Full biographies of Winslow are given in 
Belknup’s American Biographies (1794-8), is 
J.B, Moore’s Memoirs of American Governuzs 
(New York, 1846, i. 98-138), and in D, P, 
Holton’s Winslow Memorial (New York, 1877, 
vol.i. Introd.) Numerous details as to the famil 
are to ba found in the New Englund Hist, ax: 
Geneal. Register, 1850, 1868, 1867, 1870, 1872, 
1877, and 1878, and in Savage’s Genealog Diet, 
of First Settlers in New England.) 18 


WINSLOW, FORBES BENIGNTS 
1810-1874), physician, ninth son of Thoms 
inslow, a captain in the 47th regiment of 
foot, and his wife, Mary Forbes, was bom at 
Pentonville in August 1810, His sathe 
was « direct descendant of Edward Winslow 
[g.v.] The family lost their American pro- 
perty in the war of independence and came 
to England. Adter education at Univ 
College, London, and at the Middlesex Hosp- 
tal, where he was a pupil of Sir Charles Bel 
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——_——————rrrrrrr 
=v, he became a member of the Royal lish, and he seems to have resided in England 
i icJere of Surgeons of England in 1836, and | before 1799, He appears to have been pri- 
qadusted MLD. at Aberdeen in 1849. He marily a popany promos ‘expert,’ but 
“ito pay the expenses of his own medical | he was specially interested in the question 
Crrection, and did so by acting as a eopartes | of economic fuel, und in 1802, being then 
ir the ‘Times’ in the allery of the House | in Fraukfort, he made a visit to Paris ex- 
¢? Commons, and by writing small manuals pressly toinvestigatethe thermo-lamps which 
<-r students on osteology, and on preston | Philippe Lebon (d, 1804) had first exhibited 
muAwikery. In 1889 he published onony- | in 1780, and for which he had obtained a 
ously ‘Physic and Physicians,’ in two | brevet in 1799, William Murdock [q. v.] 
sohumes, a collection of miscellaneous anec- | had been working in England upon some- 
dates about physicians and surgeons; and what similar lines (traced in the first in 
in 1640‘ The Anatomy of Suicide,” an en~ | atance, he admits, ‘by Dr. John Clayton, as 
q-avour to demonstrate that most suicides | far back as 1739’), and his experiments first 
are not criminal, but are victims of mental yielded gas as a practical illuminant between 
fscise. This was followed in 1848 by‘ The ; 1792 and 1798, when he erected gasworks 
Pra of Insanity in Criminal Cases,’ and in 'at the well-known Soho manufactory of 
1-23 by ‘ The Incubation of Insanity.’ He | Boulton & Watt, near Birmingham. A like 
“res now regarded by the public as an au- | project had been entertained by Archibald 


tLority in cases of insanity, and in 187 
-yenedtwo private lunatic asylums at Ham~ 


Cochrane, ninth earl of Dundonald FR vel 
in 1782-8; but, except in the case of Mur- 


-; rsmith, where he employed the humane | dock and Lebon, experiments in gas-lighting 


echoed of treating lunatics which is now | had not progressed further than ‘ 
ara but rae thas regarded os on its , phical fireworks,’ such as were exhib 


sal, He founded the ‘Quarterly Journal 
Psychological Medicine’ in 188, and con- 
tinned it for sixteen years, When the Earl 
of Derby was installed as chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. wes conferred on Winslow on 9 June 
1559, Hecontinued to write numerous papers 
on insanity and on its relation to the laws, 
and in 1860 published ‘On the Obscura 
Diseases of the Brain and Mind, a work 
containing many interesting cases. In 1865, 
after recovering from a serious illness, he 
wrote ‘Light and its Influence’ and a short 
essay ‘On Uncontrollable Drunkenness.’ Ie 
wasexamined befores committee ofthe Ilousa 
of Commons in 1872 on this subject. The 
frequent establishment of the plea of insanity 
in criminal cases was largely due to his in- 
4uence,and hewas called as awitnessin many 
celebrated trials. He died at Brighton on 
3 March 1874, and was buried at Epping. 
The ‘Medical Circular’ for 16 March 1803 
contains his portrait, engraved from a 
Csguerreotype. One of his sons, Lyttelton 
tewart Winslow, graduated in medicine and 
pursued the same studies, 

ritish Medical Journal, 1874, vol. i, ; Modi- 
ev Circular, 1853, vol. ti.; Lancet, 14 March 
1874; Journal of Psychological Medicine, 1875, 
wl, i., edited by L, g ‘Winslow, M.D.; ol 


WINSOR, FREDERICK ALBERT 
(1768-1880), one of the pioneers of gas- 
lighting, son of Friedrich Albrecht Winzer, 
wes born in Brunswick in 1768. There is 
some reason to suppose that he waa educated 
in Hamburg, where he early acquired Eng- 





iloso- 
ted by 
a German named Diller (d. 1789) in London, 
Diller appears to have taken his ‘fireworks’ 
to Paris and exhibited them to the Académie 
des Sciences (see Journal de Physique,Septem- 
ber1787), Similar‘ theworks' were exlubited 
Ra Cartwright at the Lyceum Theatre in 

ay 1800(Times,17 May). The inhabitants 
of London were, nevertheless, extremely 
sceptical as to the feasibility of pis lighting 
when Winsor returned to England at the 
close of 1803 and commenced a series of 
lectures at the Lyceum Theatre (for an 
advertisement of the lectures see Times, 
21 Sept.1804). Ie kept seoret as a profound 
mystery his method of procuring and puri- 
fying the gas ; but he showed the method of 
conveying it to the different rooms of a 
house. He exhibited s chandelier ‘in the 
form of 4 long flexible tube suspended from 
the ceiling communicating at the end with 
a burner, designed with much taste, bein; 
acupid grasping a torch with one hand an 
holding the tube with the other.’ He ex- 
plained how the form of the flame could he 
modified, and demonstrated that the flame 
was not liable to be extinguished by wind 
or rain, that it produced no smoke, and did 
not scatter dangerous sparks, His perse- 
verance and sanguine temper are said to 
have been of the greatest service in making 
the matter known to the public, but he 
was deficient both in chemical knowled, 
and in mechanical skill, He obtained a hold 
over the mind of a retired coach-maker 
nemed Kenzie, who lived in Queen Street, 
Hyde Park, and this patron lent him his 


premises for gasworks, 
xx? 
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On 18 May 1804, being then ‘of Cheap-|7 Feb. 1809. On 8 Ang. 


side, merchant,’ Winsor obtained u patent 
(No. 2764) for an ‘improved oven, stove, or 
apparatus for the purpose of extracting in- 
flammable air, oil, pitch, tar, and acids, and 
reducing into coke and charcoal all kinds of 
fuel’ (Ann, Reg. 1804, p. 825). Towards the 
close of 1806 Winsor removed his exhibi- 
tion to 97 Pall Mall, where early in 1807 
he ‘lighted up a part of one side of the 
street, which was the first instance of this 
lind of light being applied to such a pur- 
pose in London’ (Matrunw, Hist. Sketch of 
Gas-Lighting, 1827). His gas was sneered 
at as offensive, dangerous, expensive, and 
unmanageable, but Winsor was not deterred 
from his purpose. Besides a number of 
bombastic pamphlets and advertisements, he 
issued at the close of 1807 a flaming pro- 
spectus of ‘The New Patriotic Imperial 
and National Light and Heat Company.’ 
He calculated that if the operations which 
he proposed were properly conducted the 
net annual profits would amount to over 
229,000,0002,, and that after giving over 
nine-tenths of that sum towards the re- 
demption of the National Debt, there would 
still remain a total profit of 5702. to be paid 
to the subscribers for every 52, of deposit.’ 
Winsor is said to have raised nearly 60,000/. 
by subscription, but, large as was the 
amount, he was not enriched by it, for the 
whole was expended upon his projects. The 
retort in which he distilled was ‘aon iron 
vessel, similar to a pot with a lid, well 
fitted and luted to fi 

centre of the lid a pipe was fixed to convey 
the gas to his condensing vessel, which was 
# circular cistern, made of a conical form, 
broader at the bottom than at the top; it 
‘was divided into two or three separate com- 
partments, and the plates that formed the 
division were perforated with a great num- 
‘her of holes, in order to spread the gas as it 
passed through them, to purify it from the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia.’ But 
this i was very imperfectly per- 
formed, and the gas, being burnt in an ex- 
tremely impure state, emitted a pungent 
smell, To improve this he had recourse to 
lime as a purifier, with moderately success- 
ful results, His pipes were mostly of lead, 
only those parts which connected them 
withthe burners being made of copper, and 
his burners were argands, jets, and hats- 
~wings. On 20 Feb. 1807 Winsor obtained 
a second patent (No. 3016) for a new 
furnace and purifier; his later patents (Nos. 
$118 and 8200) for refining the gas so as 
‘vo deprive it of all disagreeable odour during 


combustion are dated 8 March 1808 and | F, 
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e top of it, To the | fu 
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1809 he chtai 
a patent (No. 8268) for ‘a fixed nfs, 
able telegraphic lighthouse, for signals 
intelligence in rain, storm, and darknes,'* 

In 1809, after having moderated the tere; 
of his prospectus, Winsor supported 1k. 
Light and Heat Company’s application ;, 
parliament for a charter. The applicst, 
was opposed by William Murdock and Jan. 
Watt the younger. Henry Brougham ,- 
their behalf launched the shafts of] his rid. 
cule against the financial side of the aclu. 
as expounded in Winsor’s advertisement. 
and Walter Scott wrote that he must le, 
madman who proposed to light London wit} 
smoke, The bill was thrown out, int tt, 
‘Westminster Gas Light and Coke Cun. 
pany,’ es the corporation now termed tha. 
selves, obtained their act on 9 June lalu 
They were henceforth advised, not by Wir. 
sor, but by Samuel Olegg [q.v.], an old ds 
ciple of Murdock. 

insor procceded to Paris in 1815, 1. 

‘brevet d’importation’ being dated 1 De 
1815, and he set to work at once to foor. 
a pes Sgn company in that city, Jp 
order to conciliate French opinion, he state! 
that in 1802 he had been one of the first 1, 
render tribute to Lebon as the original in. 
ventor of the gas oven (Journal des Débat,, 
9 July 1823), In January 1817 he lit w 
the Passage des Panoramas with gas, which 
he applied next to the Luxembourg and tL 
Odéon arcade, but his company made ama! 
ae and was liquidated in 1819, Litt'; 

rther advance seems to have been made 
in Paris until the formation of the Manby. 
‘Wilson company about 1828, With ths 
firm Winsor is not known to have bea 
connected. He died at Paris on 11 May 
1880 (Timea, 17 May), and was buried 1 
the cemetery of Pérala Chaise. A cenotaph 
‘was erected to his memory in Kensal Gree 
cemetery with the inscription, ‘ At evening 
time it shall be light.—Zach. xiv, 7 

A son, FPropprick ALBERT WIxs0e, 
‘junior’ (1797-1874), of Shooter's Hill, bot 
at Vienna in 1797, married, in June 13910 
Catherine Hunter of Brunswick Square, 
London (Monthly Mag. x\vii. 664. Be 
was called to the bar from the Middle Tem- 
ple on 31] Jan. 1840, and obtained a paiex: 
(No, 9600) for the ‘ production of light‘ s 
loteas January 1848, An excellent linguist, 
he was for many years director and secretary 
of the French Protestant Hospital. Hediti 
on? June 1874, aged 77 (Law seg ar 

Winsor's publications include: 1, ‘ 
scription of the Thermo-lamp invented by 
Lehon of Paris, published with remarks ty 
W— of London, in poralid 
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Tannzaf Enclish, French, and German, 
Gvmswick, 1802, 4to; dedicated to Charles 
William Terdinand, duke of Brunswick. 
This was reissued in English alone with 
~ me additions in 1804 a3 ‘ Account of the 
rost ingenious and important National 
jeseovery for some Ages.’ 2, ‘The Supe- 
rurity of the New Patent Coke over the 
use of Coals in Family Concerns, dis- 

“sed every Lvening, ot the Large Theatre, 
Pe am; Strand, by the New Imperial 
Firent Light Stove(E. A. Winsor, patentee),’ 
“1993, 3, ‘Analogy between Animal and 
V--cfable Life. Demonstrating the bene- 
£eial application of the Patent Light Stoves 
to ail Green and Hot Houses,’ 1807. Win- 
wrhere calls himself ‘Inventor and patentee 
nf che gas lights’ +. National Deposit 
Bank; or the Bulwark of British Security, 
‘_redit, and Commerce, in all times of Dif- 
“oulty, Changes, and Revolutions,’ 1807. 
3.¢ Mr. W. Nicholson's Attack in his Philo- 
sophical J ournal” on Mr. Winsor and the 
National Light and Heat Company, with 
Mr, Winsor's Defence; also a short Ilis- 
tery of some Piratical Attempts to infringe 
h’s Patent Right,’1807. Some further pam~- 

lets of minor importance are enumerated 
in the Patent Office Library catalogue. 

[Matthews'a Historical Sketch of the Origin, 
Pr 2resa, and Present State of Gas-Lighting, 
125, chap. iv, and Appendix; Annual Biogr. 
and Obituary, 1831, p. 608; Gent. Mag. 1830, ii. 
89; The Report of Jas. Lud. Grant and trustees 
cf the fund for assisting Mr. Winsor in his ax- 
Tetiments, May 1808; John Taylor's Memoirs 
of my Life, 1882, i. 41; Croft’s Kensal Green 
Cemetery, p. 20; Smiles’s Invention and In- 
dustry, pp. 142-3; A Letter to a Member of 
Parliament from Mr. William Murdock, 1809, 
rd. Prsser, 1892; Samuel Clege’s Coal Gas, 
1841, introduction; Gas Journal, 1883, xiii. 
483 sq.; Nichelson’s Journal, 1 Jan. 1807, p. 
73; Ann, Reg, 1804 p, 825, 1807 p. 858, 1808 
ii, 184; Chambers's Book of Days, i. 178 ; Nates 
and Queries, 6th ser. x. 206, mii. 494, 8th eer. 
ii. 85; London Magazine, December 1827; All 
the ee 5 Oct. ae Now York Ex- 

inevring Magazine, vi. 2238; Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
Ts19, art. (Gas 3’ Penny Gyclonedin eet 
Grade Encyclopédie, srt. ‘Eclairage ;’ notes 
krly fornished by R, B. Prosser, esq.] T. 8. 

WINSTANLEY, GERRARD ( 77. 1618- 
152), ‘digger’ or ‘leveller, was a Lanca- 
shire man, but his parentage and birthplace 
havenot been identified. He came intonotice 
in April 1649 os the leader, with William 
Everard, of a small party of men who began 
cultivating some waste land at St. George's 
Hil, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, asserting 
thet itwas ‘an undeniable equity that the 
common people ought to dig, plow, plant, and 
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dwell upon the commons, without hiring 
them or paying rent to any.’ The diggers 
being removed by the authorities, Winstanle 
wrote ‘A Letter to the Lord Fairfax and his 
Councell of War, with divers Questions to 
the Lawyers and Ministers,’ 1619, tto; 
reprinted in ‘ Horleian Miscellany’ (ed. 
Park, viii. 586). Everard, in conjunction 
with Winstanley and others, wrote a pam- 
phiet, ‘The True Levellers Standard,’ 1649, 
in defence of these Proceedings, and was 
afterwards imprisoned at Kingston. Win- 
stanley, along with John Barker and Thomas 
Star, was also arrested, and he was sentenced 
to pay 92. lis, 1d, for fine and costs. The 
three men then addressed an ' Appeal to the 
House of Commons, desiring their Answer : 
whether the Common People shall have the 
uiet enjoyment of the Commons and Waste 
and, or whether they shall be under the 
will of Lords of the Mannor still,’ 1049. 
‘Winstanley also published the following 
tracts on tho same matter: 1,‘A Vindi- 
eation of those whose Endeavours is only 
to make the Earth a Common Treasury, 
called Diggers,’ 1619, 2, ‘A Watchword 
to the City of London and the Armie, 
1649. 8. ‘A Declaration from the Poor 
Oppressed People of England, 1619, 4! A 
New Yeers Gift to the Parlioment and 
Armia: shewing what the Kingly Power is, 
and that the Cause of those they call the 
Diggers is the Life and Marrow of that 
Cause the Parliament hath declared for and 
the Army fought for,’ 1650. 5. ‘An Appeal 
to all Englishmen to judge between Bondage 
and Freadome,’ 1650, 6. ‘The Law of Free- 
dom in a Platform, or True Magistracy Re- 
stored. Humbly presented to Oliver Crom- 
well... wherein is declared, what is Kingly 
Government, and what is Commonwealth's 
Government,’ 1652. An interesting memo- 
rial to the council of state was presented by 
Winstanley and John Palmer in vindication 
of the diggers in 1619 (wrongly dated in 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655-4, p. 888). 
A stirring ‘ Digger's Song,’ probably written 
by Winstanley, is printed in the ‘ Clerke 
Papers’ (ii. 221), His writings mentioned 
above show him to have been an absolute 
socialist. In the scheme which he gravely 
ut before Cromwell in the ‘Law of Free- 
toan? there were to be no lords of manor, 
lawyers, landlords, or tithe-supported. clergy; 
nor was the use of money to be allowed. Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, in his ‘ English Democratic 
Tdens in the Seventeenth Century’ (1898, 
Pp. 206-26), shows that Winstanley was 
often a clear-headed teacher of communistic 
principles, then strange but now familiar, 
In the following religious treatises he ax~ 
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jTessed his views against the old and then 
utisting systems of Christian belief and ec- 
clesiastical government. He was a univer- 
ealist, and his works are perhaps the earliest 
in English in which that doctrine is en- 
toreed: 1. ‘The Breaking of the Day of 
God,’ 1648; some editions 1649. 2. ‘The 
Mysterie of God concerning the whole Crea- 
tion, Mankinde,’ &c., 1648; another edit. 
1649. 8. ‘The Saints Paratlise, or the 
Fathers Teaching the only Satisfaction to 
Waiting Souls, 1619. +4, ‘Truth lifting 
his Head above Scandals, wherein is decla: 
what God, Christ, Father, Sonne, Holy 
Ghost, Scriptures, Gospel, Prayer, Ordinances 
of God, ore,’ 1649 and 1650. 6, ‘The New 
Law of Righteousness Budding Forth, in 
restoring the whole Creation from the Bond- 
age of the Curse,” 1619. The above five 
tracts were collected and published together 
in December 1649. 6. ‘Fire in the Bush. 
The Spirit Burning, not Consuming, but 
Purging Mankinde,’ 1650. In the dedica- 
tion, to his‘ Countrymen of the county of 
Lancaster,’ prefixed to the ‘ Mysteris of God,’ 
he describes himself as not a learned man. 
Thomas Comber, afterwards dean of Durham, 
in his ‘ Christianity no Enthusiasm,’ 1678, 
attempted to show that Winstanley and his 
associates were the real founders of the 
quaker sect. 

[Article by W.A. Abram in Palatine Note- 
book, iii. 104, iv. 95; Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
1732, pp. 896-7, 448; Nath. Stephens's Plaine 
and Easie Calculation of the Name of the 
Beast, 1666, p. 267; Carlyle’s Cromwell, pt. v., 
‘The Levellers;’ Clarke Papers, ed. Firth 
(Camden Soc,), ii, 211, 217; Gardiner’s Com- 
monwenlth and Protectorate, 1894~—7, i, 47, ii. 
6; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, ii, 652, iii. 
287; Russell Smith’s Cat. of Topogr. Tracts, 
1878, p. 876; Notes and Queries, 8th sar. xit, 
185; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Co-operative News, 
13 April 1895, p. 861; notes kindly supplied 
by the Rey, A, Gordon.] C. W. 8. 


WINSTANLEY, HAMLET (1698- 
1758), ee and engraver, the second son 
of William Winstanley, a reputable trades- 
man in Warrington, Lancashire, ‘who 
brought up all his children to good school 
learning,’ was born at Warrington in 1698. 
In 1707 he was placed under the tuition of 
Samuel Shaw, vector of the parish and 
mastar of the Boteler frea grammar school 
of his native town. The remarkable talent 
shown by the young Hamlet in rough draw- 
ings which he made with crayons attracted 
the notice of John Finch, reator of Winwick 
and brother of the Earl of Nottingham. He 
gave the boy free access to his collection of 
paintings and every encouragementto pursue 
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the career of an artist, finally smoothinp+ 
way for him to study in London at the a 
demy of painting, founded in 1711, in G. 
Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields wy? 
the auspices of Sir Godfrey Kneller, "Ho, 
mained in London three years, deriving gy, 
benefit, as he always fully acknowled,. 
from the personal supervision of Kneller ‘ 
returned to Warrington in 1721 upon an. 
ee commission to paint the portrait ofS 
dward Stanley. @ success of this y, 
trait led to bis introduction to James Siz 
ley, tenth earl of Derby, and the earl wag. 
pleased with Winstenley’s work thet } 
ordered him to come and paint for him ath 
seatat Knowsley. During thenext two ya 
he painted several landscapes and portray. 
including one of the earl, and, says a oon 
temporary memoir written either hy hims! 
os by his brother, Peter Winstanley, 4, 
merited esteem so much that his lord) 
advised him and gave him noble exceed,” 
good encouragement to go to Rome in 17z, 
as he did, to compleat his study in pintin~ 
as perfect as possible to he attained, |r 
in order thereto his lordship got letters :: 
credit, and recommendation for Mr. Win 
stanley to a certain cardinal at Rome, 
whom his lordship sent a present of a 
whole piece of the very best black brad dcth 
that London could produce, with a 
to introduce Mr. Winstanley into wha 
favours he had occasion for, to view all th 
cipal paintings, statues, and curiosityznf 
me, and to copy some curious pictus 
(that could not be purchas'd for money 
which Lord Derby hed a desire of, and hs 
tor him while he stayed at Rome and 
at Venice awhile, in all about two years, fir 
he came home in 1725.’ While at Sinate 
heard of the death of Kneller, whom he r- 
ferred to as ‘a particular friend, his great 
master. The sketches of Rome and stude 
of antique figures drawn by Winstanls, 
while bearing very distinctly the impress a 
the taste of the period, exhibit some mastery 
quolities. The British Museum purchased 
iwo fine examples of pen and wash drawing: 
by Winstanley in 1870, He executed lara 
copies of the ‘Graces,’ by Raphael, in the 
Farnesina Palace at Rome, and of tha ‘Tr- 
umph of Bacchus,’ by Caracci, in the Farnese. 
His etchings from pictures by old masten 


including Ribera, Rembrandt, Vandyck 
arlo Dolei, Tintoratto, Titian, Rubens, Say 


ders, and Salvator Rosa), in the possession 
of the Earl of Derby, fully entitle hm t 
the high place assigned him in Walpdles 
* Catalogue’ of early engravers in Eng! 

These etchings, executed for the most part 
during 1728-9, were bound together in & 
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aa an ubsequious dedication to the Earl 


af Derly, Walpole does not seem to have 
‘own Winstanley as ® portrait-painter, 
tng the portraits he executed of the Stan- 
ci ot Toh Blachburne, of Samuel Peploe, 
i “hop of Chester, and Jonathan Patten of 
Manckester, are raid to ‘be most. faithful 
7s ssce, Several of his poitraits have 
},+n etehed or engraved; that of the Earl of 
Derhy wis retouched Ly Gerard Van der 
Hudit tu enhance the effect ; the portrait of 
Llvard Waddington f q. ¥.], bishop of Chi- 
chester, painted im 1730, was engraved in 
i geotint by Faber; and that of Francis 
smurth, tha architect, by aA. ON, Haecken 
‘Lup, Me ausript Memvirs of English En- 
vias) A tew of his landscape and other 
aubjetsareat Knowsley,and W instanleyalso 
muds etebings of Sir James Thornhill’s paint- 
inzgin the ae of St. Paul’s Cathedral, He 
scent his later years ut Warrington, where 
Le built Stanley Street, and named it after 
his patrons at snowsley. He died at War- 
xington on 18 May 1750, A tombstone in 
Warrington churchyard thus commemorates 
his burial: ‘TIamlet Winstanley, second son 
of William & Ellen Winslauley, an eminent 
portrait-painter, 20 May 1758, aged 61.’ His 
collections of copper-plates and prints are 
stated by Walpole to have been sold by 
auction at Essex ILouse on 18 March 1762, 

A three-quarter-length portrait of Hamlet 
‘Wuntanley in painting dress, by the artist 
himself, dated in 1780, wasengraved in mezzo- 
tint by UW. Faber, and was engraved in line by 
J. Thompson for Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of 
Painting,” 1888, iii, 285 (cf. J. O. Surre, 
Brit, Mezzo. Portraits, p. 445). 

(Biographical Memoranda, made in 1776 by 
Peter Winstanley, and contributed to Notes and 
Queries (5th ser, viii. 404) with somo eumments 
by (sir) George Scharf (these paiticulars ure 
wrongly assigned in the index to ‘ Herbert’ 
Wirstauley); Addit, MS. 33407, f 169; Ry- 
lands’s Local Gleanings, 1877, p. 637; Memoir 
of Hamlet Winstanley, Warrington, 1893 ; Brit, 
Mus, Cat. The notices in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
aud in Redgrave wrongly assume that the painter 
was the son of Henry Winstanley, the enginecr 
wid engaver.] 


WINSTANLEY, ITENRY (1644-1703), 
engineer and engraver, baptised at Saffron 
Walden on 81 March 164, was eldest son 
of Henry Winstanley (d. 1680) of Saffron 

ralden, William Winstanley [a v.] was 
his uncle. In 1685 he was a ‘porter’ in 
the service of James Howard, third earl of 
Saffolk: lav] He was employed on Sut- 
folk's buildings at Andley End and when, 
early in 1666, Suffolk sold th 


e place to 
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ae oy Pap a gia ee ee TE a 
{lic known as the ‘Knowsley Gallery, ! Charles II, Winstanley was transferred to 


the hing’s service, and became clerk of the 
worksthereand at Newmarket ( BDRAYBROOKE, 
Audley End, pp. 89-266). “Winstanley en- 
fraved and published a set of twenty-four 
plans and views of \udley End, one of which 
beats date 1676. The completed set were 
dedicated in 1688 to James II, the Earl of 
Suffolk (former owner ), and Sir Christopher 
Wren, The original issue (184 in, by ld in.) 
was followed by a smaller set in quarto 
(Briisroorn, p. 86), and the plates were 
afterwards reissued as a supplement to the 
‘ Britannia Mustrata’ of Johannes Kip (q. v.] 
Winstanley obtained o certain notoriety trom 
the whimeical mechanisms with which he 
embellished or encumbered his house at 
Littlebury in Essex; he was also the in- 
ventor and proprietor of a place of entertain- 
ment known as the Water Theatre at the 
"lower end of Piccadilly, 

Hither on the strength of this reputation 
or at his own suggestion, he was permitted 
in 1696 to furnivh the authorities of Trinity 
House with a design for lighthonse to be 

laced on the Eddystone rock off Plymouth. 

he design was accepted, but his first pro- 
ject was succesded by ona, if not two, modi- 
fications, The solid base, twelve feet high 
and fourteen feet m diameter, was, after 
two years’ work, increased to a diameter 
of sixteen feet, and the superstructure was 
erected to a total height of eighty feet from 
rock to vane. At this stage the building 
is said to have been drawn on the spot by 
Jaazicll Johnston, and an engraving of the 
drawing is given in Smeaton’s ‘Edystone 
Lighthouse” In June 1697, while workin 
at Eddystone, he was carried off bya, Fomoh 
ao and the work destroyed, Early in 

uly, owing to the admiralty's intervention, 
he was exchanged (Lurrreny, Brief Relation, 
iv. 245, 247,251). In the fourth year of the 
workthesolid base was increased tondiameter 
of twenty-four feet, and its height raised to 
nearly twenty feet. Inthe same year (1700) 
the superstructure of the lighthouse os 
to have been completed from a fresh design. 
The whole was a fantastic erection, largely 
composed of wood; the stonework of the 
base being bound with copper or iron. The 
engraving of the completed building as given 
by Smeaton is ‘drawn orthographicaly *from 
avery rare perspective view made by Win~ 
stanley himself. The entire structure was 
swept away on the night of 26 Nov. 1708, 
carrying with it the unfortunate designer, 
who had gone out to superintend some re- 
pairs. john sees I y.] suggests that 
an insufficient kmowledge of cements was 
one cause of Winstanley's hiilure, 
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As late as 1712 the house at Littlebury } totelis de Poetica Liber’ (Oxford, 8 


and the ‘ Water Theatre’ were maintained as 
shows by Winstanley’s widow, and exhibited 
ate charge of twelrepencea head (Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. ii. 466-7; Zvsexr Review, 
1898, ii. 63). 

[Arch. Publ. Society's Dictionary ; Smeaton’s 
Edystone Lighthouse; Worth’s History of Ply- 
mouth, 1890, pp. 146-7,] P. W. 

WINSTANLEY, JOHN (1678 P-1760), 
verse-writer, seems to have been an Irish- 
man, and was born about 1678 (he himself 
states that he was sixty-seven years of age 
in 1745; Poems, 1761). Nothing is known 
of his career beyond the fact that he died in 
1750, as stated in the preface to the second 
series of his poems, published under the edi- 
torship of his son in Dublin in 1761. He is 
described on the title-pages of bis volumes 
ase fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, but 
he is not mentioned in Todd's ‘List of Gra- 
duates.’ His verse, which is often amus- 
ing and clever, seems to have escaped the at- 
tention of writers open the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Irish writers, ‘There is a fine engraved 
portrait of Winstanley prefixed to his‘ Poems 
written occasionally,” Dublin, 1742, 8vo; 
among the subscribers were Swilt, the Earl 
of Roscommon, Pope, and Colley Cibber. 

O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, pp. 262-3; 
O’Donoghue’'s Humour of Ireland,] D. . o’D. 


WINSTANLEY, THOMAS (1749- 
1828), scholar, born in 1749 at Winstanley 
in the parish of Wigan, Lancashire, was 
the son of John Winstanley of Winstanley. 
He entered Manchester grammar school on 
25 June 1765, and matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, on 24 March 1708, 

aduating B.A. on 10 Oct. 1771, ALA. on 

7 Sune 1774, B.D. on 6 Dec. 1798, and D.D, 
on 11 Dec. of the same year. He was 
elected a fellow of Hertford College, and on 
the death of Thomas Warton (1728-1790) 
q. v.] he was elected Camden professor of 

a in 1790. In the same year he waa pre- 
sented by Sir Johu Honeywood to the living 
of Steyning in Sussex, which ho resigned in 
1792. On 17 May 1794 he was collated to 
the prebendal stall of Caddington Major in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, which he resigned in 1810, 
and in 1797 he was elected principal of St. 
Alban Hall, Oxford, on the death of 
Francis Randolph. On 8 April 1812 he was 
instituted vicar of the united parishes of St. 
Nicholas and St. Clement's, Rochester, and 
in 1814 he was chosen Laudian professor of 
Arabic, Winstanley was a distinguished 
scholar and well versed in modern lan- 
guages. In 1780 he published at the Claran- 
don Press “ApirroréAovs mept Howrexjs: Aris- 
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i ° : s ¥O 1 wr 
a Latin version, various readings, an ind. 


and notes. This edition, which was bused, 
the version published in 1628 by Theos, 
Goulston [q.¥.], long remained 4 text-hy. 
in the university. Winstanley alsu edit. 
the works of Daniel Webb {q. ¥.7, under t] 
title of ‘ Miscellanies’ (London, 180, 44, 
Nearly the whole edition was destroyed bh 
fire on 8 Feb, 1808, Winstanley died ¢ 
2 Sept. 1823, leaving issue, His portrait i 
oils 1s in possession of his degcendants, 
(Gent. Mag. 1823, i, 648; Le Nere’ 
Eeeles, Angl., ed. Hardy; Foster's dlomige 
1716-1886; Admission Reg, of Manchrety 
School (Chetham Soe.), i. 184-6, ii. 277+ Hey 
nessy’s Novum Repert, Eccles, Londin.} , 
ELC 
WINSTANLEY, WILLIAM (16232. 
1698), compiler, born about 1628, wes secon} 
son of William Winstanley of Quendon, 
Essex (d.1687), by his wife Elizabeth. Hear; 
Winstanley [q. y |ves his nephew. Willian 
‘was sworn in 93a freeman of Saffion Waldy, 
on 21 April 1619. He was tor a times 
barber in London (Woon, Athena Ovon, ei, 
Bliss, iv. 763), but he soon yelinguished th. 
razor forthe pen. ‘The scissors, however, he 
retained, for he borrowed without stint, ani 
without acknowledgment also, from his pre. 
ecessors.’ Much of his literary work com 
memorates his connection with Essex, He 
published under his own name @ poem called 
‘Walden Bacchanals,’ and he wrote an elegy 
on Anne, wife of Samuel Gibs of Newman 
Tlall, Essex (Auses’ Cabinet). There is little 
doubt that most of the almanacs and ch 
books issued from 1662 onwards under the 
pseudonym of ‘Poor Robin’ came from his 
en. Hewas a staunch royalist after the 
testoration, although in 1659 be wrote 
fairly impartial notice of Oliver Cromwell 
(cf. England's Worthies), ‘He is o fantes- 
tical writer, and of the lower class of ont 
biographers; but we are obliged to him for 
many notices of persons and things which 
are recorded only in his works’ (Gnaxenz, 
Biogr, Hist. of Engl. 5th ed. v, 271). Bis 
verse is usually boisterous doggerel in the 
manner of John Taylor (1680-1653) [q, v.] 
the water-poet. Winstanley was buried st 
Quendon on 22 Dec. 1698, He was twice 
married; he published an elegy on his first 
wife Marthe, who died in January 1023 
(Muses' Cabinet, p. 85). His second wife, 
onl was buried at Quendon on 29 Sept. 
His compilations, some of which are now 
rare books, were: 1. ‘The Muses Cabinet, 
stored with Variety of Poems, London, 
1655, 12mo, dedicated to William Holgste; 
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“ prefatory verses by John Vaughan. 
ee cpigram deals with John Taylor the 
water-poet, and there are lines on Sir Fleet- 
word She pard’s ‘ Epigrams’ (see Barbers, 
fe wura Literaria, v. 120-81), 2. ‘Eng- 
Jond’s Worthies: select lives of most eminent 

rns’ [including Flavius Julius Constan- 
Le and Cromwell], 1660, 8vo, ‘principally 
stolen from Lloyd,’ although free trom signs 
of a partisan spirit (Briners); 2nd ed., 
with the omission of the lives of the parlia- 
mentorions aud substitution of others, 1684. 
5, «The Loyal] Martyrology,’] 662, 8vo0 ; 1665, 
«v9; an appendix is entitled ‘The Dregs of 
Trachery’ The work is dedicated to Sir 
J thn Robinson, lieutenant of the Tower of 
Lendon. Besides forty-one ‘loyal martyrs,’ 
L goning with the Earl of Strafford, there 
ura noticed ‘Loyal persons slain,’ ‘Loyal 
Crnfissors,’ ‘ings’ Judges,’ ‘ Accessory Re- 
gicides’ and ‘Traytors executed since Lis 
Majesty's return.’ 4. ‘The Honour of the 
Merchant Taylors, wherein is set forth the 
Noble Acts, Valiant Deeds, and Heroic Per- 
f-rmanca of Merchant-Taylors in former 
Aces’ 1608, Svo, with woodcuts (another 
edition, 1687, 4to). 5. ‘New Help to Dis- 
coursa; or Wit and Mirth intermixt with 
more serious Matters, by W. W., London, 
ad edit, 1672, and reissued 1680; 3rd edit, 
16M, 12mo0; 4th edit, 1696; 8th edit. 1721; 
Oth edit. 1783 (cf. Notes and Queries, Bth ser. 
ix, 469, x. 56). 6. ‘ Histories and. Obser- 
yations, Domestick or Foreign; or a Miscel- 
Iany of Historical Rarities,’ 1688, 8vo, dedi- 
eated to Sir Thomas Middleton; with new 
title, ‘Historical Rarities and Curious Obser- 
vations, Domestick and Foreign,’ 1684, &vo: 
a very miscellaneous collection of essays, in- 
cluding euch topics as ‘ Memorials of Thomas 
Coriat ’ and ‘ Mount Etna in 1669,’ 7, ‘ Lives 
of the most famous English Poets, 1687, 8vo, 
dedicated to Francis Bradbury. The epistle 
to the reader shows some sympathy with 

ets and poetry, but Winstanley allowed 
fis royalist prejudices to pervert his judg- 
ment so completely with regard to Milton 
that he wrote of him ‘that his fame is gone 
out like a candle in a snuff and his memory 
will alwaya stink’(p.195). Edward Phillips, 
from whose ‘Theatrum Poetarum ’ Winstan- 
ley freely borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment, is the subject of one memoir. Two 
hundred memoirs are supplied, the latest 
being Sir Roger L’Estrange. A copy in the 
British Museum has notes by Philip Bliss, 
including some transcribed from the manu- 
script of Bishop Percy. 

An engrave ne of Winstanley in an 
aval constructed of vines and barley was 
prefixed to later editions of his ¢ Lonll 
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Martyrolugy, with the date in theinscription 
$1667 et. 39.’ Another engraved prrtrait- 
bust standing between two pyramids was 
prefixed to lis ‘ Lives of the Posts,’ 1687. 
The earliest volume published under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Poor Robin’ was an almanac 
‘caleulated from the meridian of Saffron 
Walden,’ which is snid to have been origi- 


nally issued in 1661 or 1662. No copy 
earlier than 1663 now survives. It wus 


taken over by the Stationers’ Company, and 
it was continued annually by varions hands 
till 1776. The identity of its original 
author has been disputed, but there is little 
doubt thet he was William Winstanley. 
A claim Bae forward in behalf of the poet 
Robert Herrick is unworthy of serious at- 
tention, The discovery in the parish regi- 
sters of Saffron Walden of the entry of the 
baptism on 14 March 1646-7 of Robert 
‘Winstanley (@ nephew of William and a 
younger brother of Ienry Winstanley [q.v.]) 
has led to the assumption that he, rather 
than his kinsman William Winstanley, was 
the writer of ‘Poor Robin's’ works, but it is 
very improbable that the almanacs, which 
date from 1662, were devised by a boy of 
fifteen; and apart from the resemblance be- 
tween the names of Robin and Robert, there 
is no ground for associating Robert Win- 
stanley with the ‘Poor Robin’ literature. 
On the other hand, William Winstanley is 
known to have assumed in other works than 
the almanac the pseudonym of ‘Poor Robin,’ 
and the verse with which the early issues of 
‘Poor Robin's Almanacs’ are interspersed 
renders it probable on internal grounds that 
he was the inventor of that series, In 1607 
a portrait of William Winstanley was sub- 
scribed ‘ Poor Robin,’ with verses by Francis 
Kirkman, in a volume called ‘Poor Robin's 
Jests, or the Compleat Jester’ (Huth Library 
Cat.) This work, the most popular of ' Poor 
Tobin’s’ productions apart from the almanac, 
was constantly reprinted. In an amended 
shape it was called ‘England’s Witty and 
Ingenious Jester, or the Merry Citizen and 
Joculer Countryman’s Delightful Companion, 
In Two Paris., . . By W. W,, Gent.” (17th 
edit. 1718). ‘W. W., Gent.,’ are clearly 
William Winstanley's initials. An equally 
interesting volume in verse by ‘ Poor Robin,’ 
inwhich the tone of John Taylor the water- 

is closely followed, was called ‘ Poor 

bin’s Perambulation from Saffron Walden 
to London performed this Month of July 
1678? (London, 1678, 4to); the doggerel 
poem deals largely with the alehouses on 
the road, and may be assigned to William 
Winstanley. 

Other works purporting to be by *Puor 
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Robin’ and attributable to Winstanley or 
his imitators are: ‘Poor Robin’s Pathway 
to Knowledge’ (1663, 1685, 1688); ‘Poor 
Rabin’s Character of France, 1666; ‘The 
Protestant Almanack,’ Cambridge (1660 
and following years); ‘Speculum Papismi’ 
(1869); ‘Poor Robiv’s Observations upon 
‘Whitsun Holidays’ (1670); ‘Poor Robin’s 
rouey with Dr, Wilde,' 1672, shoet in verse 
(iluth Library); ‘Poor Robin’s Character 
of a Dutchman,’ 1672; ‘Poor Robin's Col- 
lection of Ancient Prophecies,’ 1672; ‘Poor 
Robin’s Dreams, commonly called Poor 
Charity’ 1674 (cheet with cuts); ‘ Poor 
Robin 1677, or a Yea and Nay Almanac,’ 
a burlesque on the quakers (annually con- 
tinued till 1680); ‘Poor Robin's Visions,’ 
1677 ; ‘Poor Robin’s Answer to Mr, Thomas 
Danson, 1677; ‘Poor Robin’s Intelligence 
Reviv'd, 1678; ‘Tour for a Penny,’ 1678; 
*.\ Seourge for Poor Robin,’ 1678; ‘Poor 
Robin's Pruphecy,’ 1b78 (Brit, Mus.) ; ‘Poor 
Robin's Dream , . . dialogue between... 
Dr. Lfonge] and Capt. Bledloe],’ 1681 ; ‘The 
Female Iamblers,’ 1685 ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Hua 
and Cry after good Housekeeping,’ 1687; 
‘Poor Rohin’s True Character of a Scold,’ 
1688 (reprinted at Totham Hall press, 1848); 
‘Curious Enquiries’ 1688; ‘A Hue and 
ce after Money,’ 1689 (prose and verse); 
‘Hieroglyphia Sacra Oxoniensis, 1702, o 
burlesque on the frontispiece to the Oxford 
almanac; ‘New High Church turned Old 
Prasbyterian,’ 1709; ‘The Merrie Exploits 
of Poor Robin, the Merrie Sadler of Walden,’ 
ud, (Pepysian Collection; reprinted Edin- 
burgh, 1820, and Falkirk, 1822); ‘Poor Ro- 
bin’a Creed,’ n.d. 

[Winstanley’s Works; W.C. Hazlitt’s Biblio- 
graphical Collections; Notes and Queries, 6th 


ser, vii, 820-1, a full bibliography of Poor 
Robin by H. Ecroyd Smith; Huth Libr. Cat. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; authorities cited.] 8. L, 


WINSTON, CHARLES (1814-1864), 
writer on ee ering born on 10 March 
1814 at Lymington, Hampshire, was the 
eldest son of Benjamin Winston, rector of 
Farningham, Kent, by his wife Helen, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Reid, first baronet. His 
father, whose original name was Sandford, 
assumed that of Winston in accordance with 
a provision in the will of his maternal prand- 
father, Charles Winston, sometime attorney- 
general of Dominica, Taving been edu- 
cated at Farningham by his father and Wee- 
don Butler, he became a student of the 
Inner Temple at the age of twenty, at first 
reading in the chambers of Hantiel Wasren 
{q. vl Ile practised several years as a 
special pleader, and was called to the bar 
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in 1815, after which he went the be 
circuit, He was much employed in 
trations and drawing specifications 
patents, his knowledge of machinery 
ee valued, He frequently acted 
eputy county-court judge, particule. 
Staion oe Serjeant Clarke 
Notwithstanding his large practiea w. 
ston devoted much time 3 iG —e 
the fine arts, more especially architect, 
and glass-painting. On the latter sub, 
he became the leading English anthot. 
Having in his youth made the acqunintar. 
of Miller, the professional glass-painter 
applied the knowledge acquired from }. 
in designing and assisting to construct , 
small coloured window in tha chanel , 
Farnvingham church, He continued throy;’, 
out his life to occupy himself with print:- 
on gloss in all its branches, theoretical a: 
Practical, The numerous tracings whick k 
made of interesting and curious ancient ol1.: 
were admitted by experts to haye ean» 
with great fidelity both the design and tt. 
colouring of the originals, and he was ory. 
sulted in reference to the windows wh’) 
were made for Glasgow Cathedral and ~, 
Paul's, Towards the end of his life he guy 
himself up chislty to the scientific side of ky 
subject. He made numerous and elabom, 
chemical experiments with the assistance! 
his friend Charles Warwood Clarke, whic: 
led to a great improvement in the man. 
facture of coloured glass. He claimed alu 
to have discovered the secret of the m- 
dixval processes. At the same time he re 
strongly opposed to a servile imitation 
mediwval models. A somewhat severe crit. 
cism of his opinions is contained in en x 
a in the‘ Edinburgh Review’ for Januny 
Winston was one of the earliest membes 
of the Archeological Institute. His fin 
published essay, an article on painted glas, 
appeared in volume i, of its journal, Th 
nucleus of his first considerable work wass 
small manuscript circulated privately in 1&2, 
in which he attempted to treat the subject 
of glass-painting by arranging if on the 
method of Thomas Rickman’s ‘ Gothic Archi 
tecture’ In 1847, when further materiak 
had been collected, ha was persuaded by 
Parker to publish his results under the tith 
of ‘An Inguiry into the Differences of Style 
observable in Ancient Glass Paintings 
pecially in England, with Mints on Gls 
Painting.’ The second part of the work con- 
sists of plates executed by Philip Delamotts 
from Winston's own drawings. The wark 
was reissued in 1867 with additional plates 
Winston’s next publication was ‘An In 
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a a ae oe Dec Ol ce A RAL RU oa Le a erga 
trvluction to the Study of Painted Glass,’ | 1664. They are well expressed, and show 


1-3, &vo, His 
sly in AGIr 
ae Art of Gilass-Painting”’ It 
= «ud be 2 biographical memoir with por- 
ae to which Winston's correspondence 
<th Charles Heath Wilson [q. v.] between 


1858 and 1564 is appended. 


Winston died suddenly at his chambers in | 


sourt Buildings, in the Temple, on 3 Oct. 
eT: had married, in the preceding May, 
Mura, youngest daughter of Philip Raoul 
Lemptieze of Rozel Manor, Jersey. His 
ev lection of dre wis was presented by his 
widuw to the Dritis avins 
Jen exhibited ab the Arundel Society's 
roses in 1663. 

SWinston’s Works; Gent. Mag, 1864, ii, 658- 
69; Catalogue of Drawinga from -\ncient 
iss Paintings bey Charles Winston, with brief 
Memo rby J.B, Waring, 1865.] G, Ly GN, 


WINSTON, THOMAS (1575-1855), phy- 
siziun, son of Thomas Winston, a carpenter, 
of Painswick, Gloucestershire, and his wife 
Jrdith, danghter of Roger Lancaster of 
Hertfordshire, was born in 1576, Le gra- 
duated M.A, a6 Clare Hall, Oambridge, in 
1502, and continued a fellow of that college 
till 1617. He then studied medicine at 
Padus, where he attended the lectures of 
Falsicius ab Aquapendente, and at Basle, 
where he became a pupil of the celebrated 
C.spar Bauhin, He graduated M.D. at 
Padus, and wes incorporated M.D. at Cam- 
bridge in 1608. He was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians in London 
on 9 March 1610, a candidate or member 
on 10 Sept. 1613, and was elected a fellow 
on20Morch 1615. He was ten times censor 
between 1U22 and 1687. He was an active 
member of the Virginia Company, regularly 
attending its meetings in London until Oc- 
tober 1621, and acting as one of the editors 
of ' A Declaration of the State of the Colonie 
and Affaires in Virginia,’ published in 1620. 
He was elected professor of physic at Gresham 
Colleze on 26 Oct. 1615, and held office till 
1642. He thon went suddenly to France, 
Wut returned in 1652. The speaker of the 
Houseof Commons, William Lenthall [q.v.], 
wrote to the Gresham committee on. his be- 
half, and on 20 Aug. 1652 he was restored 
to his professorship, which he held till his 
death, He had a large practice as a phy- 
sician, and always kept an apothecary, who 
followed him humbly. Moric Casaubon 
ie his learning (Notes on ALarct Antonit 
Meditationes,1684,p. 33). Hedied on 24 Oct. 
1855, and after his death his ‘ Anatomy Lec- 
tures’ were published in London in 1659 and. 





last work, issued posthu- | much anatomical reading as well as a prac- 
1805, was * Memoirs illustrative | tical acquaintance with the anatomy of man 
It is pre- | and of animals. 


He made no original dis- 
coveries, held the old erroneous opinion that 
there ara openings in the septum between 
the ventricles, showed no acquaintance with 
Harvey's demonstration of the circulation, 
and believed that ihe arteries transmit vital 
spirit elaborated in the left ventricle a3 well 
as blood. He made no parade of learning, 
but was obviously well read in Galen and 
in Latin literature, 

[Works; Ward’s Gresham Professors; Munk’s 


Museum, after having | Coll. of Phys, vol. i.; Brown's Genesis of the 
NM 


United States.] 


‘WINT, PETER vn Gar) land- 
scape-painter, [See Du Wiyt.] 


WINTER, Siz EDWARD (1622 9-1688), 
agent at Fort St. George (Madras), was the 
son of William W inter and great-grandsonof 
Admiral Sir William Winter [q.v.] He was 
born in 1622 or 1628, and went to India about 
1680, probably under the charge of an elder 
brother, Thomas, who was chief of the Masu- 
he factory in 1647. In 1655 Edward 

‘inter was appointed to the same pot but 
three years later he was dismissed, whereupon 
he returned to England, reaching London in 
the summer of 1660. He had amassed a con~ 
siderable fortune, and, as he brought home 
his wife and family, he probably had no in~ 
tention of going again to the east. The Eazt 
India Company, however, in reorganising 
their affairs upon the grant of their new 
charter (1661), needed the services of an 
energetic man versed in the atfairs of the 
Coromandel coast, and were willing to forget 
their former grievances against his private 
trading. Accordingly, by a commission dated 
20 Feb. 1661-2, Winter (who had been 
knighted at Whitehall on the 18th of that 
month) was appointed agent at Fort St. 
George, on an agreement to serve for three 
years from the date of his arrival (22 Sept. 
1662). 

Before long, however, he was involved in 
a violent quarrel with his council, while 
serious accusations ot fraud were madeagainst 
him in the letters sent home. The result 
was agen in the appearance (June 1666) of a 
new agent, inthe person of George Foxcroft, 
who been instructed to take over the 
administration at once, and to inguire into 
the charges brought against Winter and 
others. Foxcroft appears to have been a weak 
man, wholly unfitted for such a task; but 
under the influence of Jeremy Sambrooke, 
one of the members of his council, he com- 
menced with some show of vigour. Tha 
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Pua ty nase sy ee Op een led coe ep 
native brokers, who were accused of com- land property of himself and his adhere, 
plicity in the frauds, were arrested and im-/| should be respected. Foxcroft was 1, 
prisoned; while, although Winter wastreated , released and reinstated in the povernmer: 
with exceptional respect, there were rumours | By special order from the privy cour 
of an intention to seize him and send him to , Winter was permitted to remain {oy ote 
England for trial. Always a headstrong and | at Madras to settle his estate; and it y 
passionate man, Winter was easily induced not until the beginning of 1673 that heen 
touse his personal popularity for the purpose | barked for England. Upon his arriyal a} R 
of delivering a counter-stroke. A pretext | wrangle commenced with the company 
was found in some incautious espressions | large sums being claimed on both silg 
used at table a month previously; and on | Eventually the question was refered to th 
14 Sept. the chaplain, Simon Smythes (who | arbitration of Lord Shaftesbury, who ‘: 
had married 2 kinswoman of Winter), pre- | June 1674 awarded Winter 6,000, Tia 
ferred a charge of treason against the agent | in the year Winter anplied for permission t; 
and his son, and demanded their arrest. | return to India to collect certain debts; t 
Winter appeared in arr and claimed | the company required so heavy a security 
that, as second in council (tha rank assigned | that the idea was dropped. . 
him by the company until the expiry of his| Winter now settled down Quietly a 
covenant), the direction of affairs had lapsed ; Yorlt Tlouse, Battersea. Ie appearsto hav 
to him, ‘Both charge and claim were in- | purchased some plerishony in Jamaica, ani 
dignantly scouted, and, on attempting to he also possesse poperly at Portsea, H. 
harangue the garrison, Winter was confined died on 2 March 1685-6, and was buricd » 
in the fort. Matters being thus broughtto the parish church, where a handsome mon. 
a crisis, Winter, with another member of | ment to his memory is still to be seen, Thy 
tho council and the chaplain, signed awarrant ‘ inscription is given (incorrectly) in Seymour, 
for the arrest of the two Foxcrofts, and early | ‘Survey of London,’ 1785, and the mon. 
next morning they were seized by the com- | ment itself is figured in Smith's ‘ Antiyn. 
mander of the soldiers, though not without | ties of London,’ 1791. A bust of Winta, 
a scuffle, in which one of the members of , which surmounts the memorial, ig the only 
council was mortally wounded, ‘Winter was | likeness known. In his commission as agent 
now released and assumed the direction of | Winter is styled knight and baronet, and be 
affairs, and for nearly three years Madras, | constantly used the double title during the 
the head settlement on the eastem side of ' period of his administration at Madras, Ha 
India, passed entirely from the control of the | seems, however, to have had no right to tle 
company. higher title, and it is not claimed in the in- 
Té was not until January 1666-7 that the | scription on his tomb. 

news of what had taken place reached e was twice married, The name of his 
London, together with a rumour that | first wife (whom he married in the East 
Winter intended, if hard pressed, to make | Indies) has not been traced; his second 
over the fort to the Dutch. An application | wife, whom he marned on 20 Dee, 16°2, 
was at once made to the king for an order | was Emma Withe or Wyeth, widow (Cas 
to Winter to surrender the fort; but the | trR, London Marriage Incences,1491),daugh- 
Jatter had active friends at court, and it | terof Richard Howe of Norfolk. His wil 
was not until April, after an investigation | (Somerset House, Lloyd, 51) mentions a son 
by a committee of the privy council, that a | Edward and two daughters, married in the 
letter to the desired effect was signed by | East Indies, who apparently predeceased 
Oharles IT, It was now too late for aship to | him. 

he despatched to Madras that year, and all| [Indin Office Records, especially the Cour 
that could be done was to send the docu-| Minutes of the Enst India Company and the 
ments overland from Surat to Masulipatam, | correspondence with Madras; Enst Indies series 
This course was taken, but without avail, | in Record Office, vol, vii.; Bruce's Annals of the 
as Winter refused to acknowledge the au- | East India Company, vol. if.; Dinry of William 
thenticity of the papers forwarded to him. | Hedges (Hakluyt Society), vols, ii. snd id.; 
Thus matters remamed till the following | Wilson's Early Annals of the English in Benge), 
year, when the company despatched six |}. 87-443 Winter's monument ee a 
vessels armed with the royal authority to that of his brother in Fulham church.) ee 
use force if necessary to effect the reduction| WINTER, Sr JOHN (1600?-16/8f} 
of the fort, Madras was reached on 21 May | secretary to Queen Henrietta Maria, bom 
1668, and Winter, realising that further | probably about 1600, was son and heir of 
resistance was hopeless, surrendered on the | Sir Edward Winter of Lydney, Gloucester- 
following day, on a guarantee that the lives | shire, by his wife Anne, daughter of Edward 
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Se . 
Somerset, fourth earl of Worcester [q. v),| 


‘em he married on 11 Aug. 1596 (Visita- 
i of Gloucestershire, Hart Soc. p. 279; 
ef Hatfield MSS. v. 87 9-80). Sir William 
Winter [q. ¥-] the admiral, was his grand- 
fithrt, ana Thomas Winter (q. v.], the ‘gun- 
ywder-plot’ conspirator, was a relative, 
John’s career was dominated by the in- 
fu.nze of his first cousin, Edward Somerset, 
rind marquis of Worcester [q. v.], whose 
2cdiction to Roman catholic ideas and me- 
elanical experiments he shared; he seems 
ty have been a ward of the king (Cal. State 
Pipers, Dom. 1619-25, p. 159), In June 
1624 the government was informed of a great 
store of powder and ammunition kept at 


Tiizian Castle (belonging to the Earl of | ( 


Woreester) by John Winter and other 
ripists (ib. 1623-6, p. 288). No importance 
was upparently attached to the report, for 
Winter was knighted on 7 Aug. following. 
He was mainly occupied in managing the 
ironworks and forestry in the Forest of Dean 
which he, like his father, leased from the 
ing. They were evidently a source of great 
wealth, for during his eleven years’ rule 
without parliamentary supplies Charles 
borrowed Tangely of Winter, who was also 
involved in prolonged litigation with his co- 
lassues (cf. 1b, 1688-4 p. 676, 1685 p. 309, 
1035-8 pp. 28-4, 77; Hist. AISS. Comm. 
4th Rep, App. RP 26, 45, 71, 74, 86, 89, 5th 
Rep. App. pp. 69, 71). Hie position brought 
him into contact with theziots at Skimming- 
ton in 1681 against the king’s enclosures in 
the Forest of Dean, and os ao reward for his 
suppression of the movement he was made 
deputy-lientenant (16. 1686-7, p. 268). 
Finally, on 21 March 1640, he was granted 
eighteen thousand acres in the forest on 
consideration of paying 10,000/. at once, 
16,000/. annually for six years, and a per- 
manent fee-farm rent of 1,950/ 123, 8d. 
Want of money was Charles's primary mo- 
tise in parting with these lands, which, be- 
ides containimg the ironworks, were also 
the principal source of timber for the navy. 
Meanwhile, in 1633, Winter had become 
an adventurer in, and member of the council 
a, the Fishing Company, which was part of 
Charles's attempt to enforce his supremacy 
fa the Narrow Seas against the Dutch, In 
May 1638 he was, although ‘a man never 
thought of,’ appointed secretary to Queen 
Henrietta Maria (Strafford Letters, ii. 166), 
his nomination being taken as a proof that 
Charles had yielded to the queen's demand 
tor Roman catholic servants. He was also 
made master of requests to the queen with 
a salary of 2002., double that of on ordinary 
master; his function was probably not to 
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decide matters in litigation, but to ‘ investi- 
gate petitions for personal satisfaction’ 
(Leaps, Couré of Requests, 1897, p. li). 

_ Winter was one of the group, including 
Sir Kenelm Dighy [q. v.] and ‘Walter 
Montagu [q. v.], whose zeal for their faith 
was at least equal to their loyalty. During 
the troublesin the Forest of Dean his Roman 
catholicism had been charged against him, 
and Charles had in 1687 ordered that no in- 
dictment should be brought against him or his 
wife on account of their recusancy. In No- 
vember 1610 in a popular squib his relation- 
ship to the gunpowder plotters was pointed 
out, and he was accused of having written 
for aid to the pope in the previous August 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1840-1, pp. 126-7, 
ef. 26. 1639-40, p. 246). On 27 Jan. 1610~1 
the House of Commons regnired his attend- 
ance to give an account of the money col- 
lected from Roman catholics for the war of 
1689 (Commons' Journals, ii. 74; GaRDixER, 
ix, 269), and on 16 March following petitioned 
for his removal from court, Charles paid no 
heed, ond on 26 May a committee of the 
commons was appointed to administer to 
him the oaths of allegiance and supremac 
(Journals, ii. 106, 168), On 15 Feb, 1641~ 
his removal from court was voted, he being 
‘of evil fame and disaffected to the public 
peere and prosperity of the kingdom’ (18, ii. 

; OraRENDON, Rebellion, bk, iv. § 222). 
On 16 March the house declared him unfit by 
reason of his recusancy to ‘hold his bargain 
in the Forest of Dean,’ and appointed a com- 
mittee to examine his accounts; it failed te 
collect sufficient evidence for his indictment 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1641-3, p. 363), 
but on 22 July required his attendance at the 
painted chamber. 

In that month, however, Winter appears te. 
have joined Hertford and Sir Ralpt (afters 
wards Lord) Hopton [q. v.]in Somerset, and 
accompanied them during their campaign in 
the west. He, Hopton, and Sir John Stawell 
{g. v.Jare said to have been arrested at Fal- 
mouth, broughtto thecom mous’ baron 140ct., 
declared delinquents, and committed to the 
Tower (The Examination of Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, Sir John Winter, and Sir John Stowell, 
London, 1642, 4to), Thecommons’ journals 
do not confirm this statement, nor is it clear 
how Winter obtained his liberty, for early 
in 1648 he was lieutenant-colonel of the 
Welsh force raised by the Marquis of Wor- 
cester to oppose the patlinmenterians in 
Gloucestershire. He strongly fortified his 
house at Lydney, and ‘nimble in inferior 
businesses, and delighted rather in petty 
and cunning contrivances than in evens 
he ‘maintained his den as the plague of the 
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forest and _® goad in the side of this [the 
Gloucester] garrison’ (Corsnt, Jftlitary Go- 
zernment of Gloucester, 1645, pp. 26, 38, 59, 
60). His ‘iron mills and furnaces were the 
main strength of his estate and garrison’ (ib. 
p-89), and for more than two years he carried 
on with yarying success thi» guerilla war- 
fare, On 15 Oct. 1644 he was defeated at 
Tidenham, and ‘forced down’ a cliff two hun- 
dred feet high to the river, where he escaped 
inasmall boat ; subsequent legends declared 
that he leaped the whole distance, and 
the spot became known as ‘ Winter's Leap’ 
(ib, pp. 118-17; Aixyns, Gloucestershire, p. 
932; Ruppre, p. 762), Eventually he was 
so hard pressed by (Six) Edward Massey [q. v.] 
that iu April 1645 he fired his house at 
Lydney and ratired to Chepstow, of which 
he was for a time governor with three 
hundred men under his command (Symons, 
Diary, p, 205; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 





1644-5, PP 49, 113, 301, 882; Corser, 
passim). Thence he made his way to Charles 


at Oxford, and was by him sent to Henrietta 
Maria at St. Germains, where he had arrived 
in November (Cal. Clarendon ALSS. i, 207). 
Winter returned to England probably in 
1646, and on 7 Nov. 1648 was excluded 
from pardon by the House of Commons. 
The lords, however, disagreed (Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 71, 76, 78), and in February 
1648-9, after Charles I’s execution, Winter 
‘was selected as envoy to the Irish Roman 
catholics with the idea of extending some 
toleration to them and thus preventing their 
alliance with the royalists in Ireland (Gar- 
pIxch, Commonwealth and Protectorate, i, 
91, 938; Cartn, Original Letters, i. 224; 
Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 8). The 
project came to nothing, and on 15 March 
the commons ordered Winter's banishment 
and the confiscation of his estates, which 
‘were given to Massey (Journals, vi. 164-5). 
Be was allowed reasonable time to leave 
the country, but, failing to do so, he was 
arrested on $1 Aug. and committed to the 
Tower (id. vi. 188; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1649-50, J 295; Garprver, i. 192). On 
6 May 1651 he was allowed the liberty of 
the Tower, and was offered leave to go 
abroad if he would make his snbmission to 
arhament. He refused, and on 17 Dee. 
652 was sent back to the Towor. Gra- 
dually, however, his confinement was re- 
laxed, and on 14 Oct. 1658 he was allowed 
to reside bo Mice within thirty miles of 
London. He employed his liberty and 
leisure in making experiments ‘to char sea 
coal,’ and Evelyn saw his works at Green- 
wich ferry in 1656 (Diary, i. 816, iii. 17). 
Brom the description he gives, Winter's 
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idea was merely the production : 
which, though profitable aaa by amet 

S, can scarcely have been Iucratiya 

inter, who, however, set great store by 
and after the Restoration procured a my 
poly for the invention, : 

In June 1660 he went to France tp 
pare for the queen dowager’s return, an{' 
retained his office as her secretary til] | 
death in 1669, His remaining years We 
chiefly spent on his ironworks and forests 
in Gloucestershire, and in litigation g, 
other proceedings relating to them, § 
pees of timber for the navy brouz, 

into frequent contact with Pepys, ii 
thought him ‘a man of fine parts’ (Diny 
ed. Braybrooke, i, 372, ii. 18, 176, 445, y 
428, iv. 80). He is said to heve Leen) 
‘great depredator’ of the Forest of Dean, b.: 
as a colhery manager he was apparently su. 
cessful. On 24 Feb. 1871~2 one of Willisr. 
son's correspondents wrote: ‘The fam 
coal delfe near this city [Coventry], whi 
eo many thousands of pounds have bey 
buried and so many undertakers Tuined, ty 
now by Sir John Winter's menageme: 
brought into very hopeful condition, they 
gore coals in plenty’ es State Paper, 

jom. 1671-2, pp. 159, 181), 

Winter died about 1673, leaving, by his 
wife Mary, several children, of whom tl, 
eldest, Sir Charles (d. 1698), succeeded hin 
at Lydney. Ile was author of ‘A Tre 
Narrative concerning the Woods and Iron- 
works of the Forest of Deane’ (see Wasa 
BOVEND, Bibl. Glouceatr. p, oxxvili), and of 
‘Observations on the Oath of Supremacy; 
published posthumously (London, 1676, {ta}, 
in which he maintained thot taking th 
oath was compatible with Roman esthobe 
orthodoxy. He also was to some extent a 
patron of literature, and John Tatham (g. vr. 
in dedicating his ‘Tancies Theater’ inte, 
deserihes him ag ‘the most worthy Mr 
cenas’ (cf, Baybars, Censura Lit, ix, 360), 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1628-72, passin; 
Hist. MSS, Comm. ith Rep. App. passim, 5th 
Rep. App. passim, 7th Rep. App. p. 486, Sth 
Rep. App. p. 124, 9th Rep. App. pp. 296, 297, 
10th Rep, App. i, 66, 12th Rep. App. i. 204, 474, 
ii. 281, 275, 805, 18th Rep. App. il, 249; Bae 
eleuch MSS. i. 470; Strafford Petters, si, 166; 
Brit, Mus. Addit, MSS. 5716 f, 11, 1891 £, 306, 
$08, 824; Journals of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, passim; Oal. Clarendos 
State Papers, i, 287, 306, ii. 8; Thurloe’s State 
Papers; Corbet’s Military Gov. of Gloucester, 
1645; Washbourne’s Bibl, Gloncestx. passim; 
Dr. George Leyburn’s Memoirs, 1722; Sande 
son's Hist. of Charles 1; Dodd’s Chureh Hist, 
iii. 69; Dircks's Life of the Marquis of Worces~ 
ter, pp. 68-4; Motealfe's Book of Knights; 
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Members of Parl; Atkyns’s Glouces- 
a p. 289; Rudder’s Gloucestershire, pp. 
e 7, 762; Camden Soc. Mise, vol. vili.; H. G. 
% ovlls's Personalities of the Forest of Dean, 
ke % yp, 112-27; Webb's Civil War in Here- 
7 Jere, 1879, passim; J. TR. Phillips's Civil 
War in Wales, 1874, 3. 257,270, ii, 189; tracts 
ty. ord relating to, Winter in Brit, Be ive 


WINTER, SAMUEL, D.D. (1608-1666), 
roves of Trinity College, Dublin, son of 
Christopher Winter, a yeoman from Oxford- 
sire, was born at Temple Balsall, a shapely 
‘a the parish of Tampton-in~Arden, War- 
wickshire, in 1608. He early received reli- 
yu impressions from the preaching of 
risdut, a puritan divine for whom his father 
lad obtained the neighbouring chapel of 
Knowle. His mind being bent on the minis- 
try, lis father sent him in 1617 to King 
Henry VIII's echool, Ooventry, where Dug- 
dale wes his contemporary under James 
Cranford (see under Cranrorp, Jaues]. He 
o.eded to Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
iy tutor being John Preston, D.D. [q.v. 
After graduating MLA., he placed himse! 
aier John Cotton (1535-1652), vicar of 
Drston, Lincolnshire, with a view to pre- 
paration for the a Cotton found b 
a Tich wife, and made him, in ecclesiastical 
theory, an independent. Mecovering from a 
rous fever, he became perpetual curate 

ot Woodborough, Nottinghamshire, deve- 
luping there a considerable gift of preaching. 
He obtained a lectureship at York, but, 
owing to the civil war, left it in 1642 for 
the vicarage of Cottingham, East Riding, 
warth 400/. a year. Here he organised a 
eharch on the congregational model. “With 
the leave of his church (URwicx, p. 57; 
the Zife, 1671, erroneously says that he 
signed his living), he went to Ireland 
cs chaplain to the four parliamentary com- 
missioners, They paid him 100). a year, 
afterwards increased to 2002. Ie went about 
the country with them, preaching when in 
Nablin at Christ Church Cathedral, and add- 
+ a morning lecture at St. Nicholas’s, to 
which he attracted the poor by e distribu- 
tion of ‘white loaves’ after sermon. 

On or before 8 Sept. 1661 the commis- 
sioners appointed him provost of Trinity 
College, in succession to Anthony Martin, 
hihop of Meath, who died of the plague in 
1630. On 18 Nov. 1651 he performed the 
ets for B.D. On 8 June 1652 his appoint- 
tment as provost was confirmed by Oliver 
Cromwell. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by nel — on 17 Aug. 1654, 
Henry Jones (1605-1682) [o. ¥.], bishop af 
Clogher, being vice-chancellor, Winterlooked 
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carefully after the colleze estates, a 
distant journeys for the purpose; he sec 
the appointment (24 Nor. 1656) of a lecturer 
in Hebrew, John Sterne or Stearne (1824— 
1669) [q. v.]; he made Greek and Ilebrew 
imperative subjects (14 June 1659) for the 
B.A. degree, and he imported men of learn— 
ing from England os fellows. He remitted 
none of his preaching engagements, adding 
voluntary lecture every ie weeks at May- 
nooth. Baxter's fliend, John Bridges, in- 
duced him in 1655 to takethe lead in furming” 
6 clerical association in which independents, 
' presbyterians, and episcopalians could meetin 
lamity (Heliguie Bartertane, 1696, ii. 169). 
Richard Cromwell's parliament summoned. 
| Winter to London (18 Aug. 1659). He was 
[pemned as provost, and elected (28 Nov.} 
divinity lecturer. But on 29 March 1060 
| he was called upon by the ‘general con- 
vention of Ireland,’ on the petition of ‘ several 
of the scholars, to produce the charter of the 
collega, and a copy of the statutory oath to 
be taken by provosts, This oath Winter 
had not taken, and this circumstance seems 
| tohave been used bythe ‘ general convention” 
; 48 & means of setling him aside, the real 
ound being his politics as an independent 
Carts, Ormonde, 1786, ii. 200). The date 
at which Winter left Ireland is not certain. 
The college was in his debt, and the mon 
he had advanced was never fully repaid. 
The government of the college was entrusted 
(6 Noy.) to Thomas Seele, a senior fellow, 
who was admitted provost on 19Jan. 1661, 
The independent church which he had formet 
at St. Nicholas’s was ministered to bySamuel 
Mather [g. v.], and is the church to the 
ministry of which James Martineau was or- 
dained in 1828, 

Henceforth Winter had no fixed abode, 
spending his time with friends at Chester 
and Coventry, and with his wife's relatives 
in Hertfordshire and Rutland. He fell if 
on a fast day (18 Oct. 1666) in Rutland, 
preached privately the next Sunday, and 
then toak to his bed, dying on 24 Dec. 
1666, He was buried at South Luffenhan, 
Rutland. He left ‘a plentiful estate,’ due 
to the good management of his second 
wife. His fixst wife was Anne Beeston (or 
Bestoe), by whom he had five sons. Three 
years after her death at Cottingham he 
married (before 1650) Elizabeth, daughter 
of Ohristopher Weaver, a women of some 
Property, end with strong anabeptist lean- 
ings. He published ‘The Summe of Diverse 
Sermons preached in Dublin, Dublin, 1656, 
8vo (in favour of infant baptism). Le wes 
one of several joint authors of the life (1667) 
of John Murcot (q. v.] 
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[Life, 1671, by J. W. (probably his brother- 
in-law, Weaver); reproduced in great pait in 
Clarke’s Lives of Eminent Persons, 1683, i. 05; 
much abridged in Calamy's Account, 1713, p. 
54; oer Continuation, 1727, ii. 721; also 
abridged in Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica, 
1784, iii, 887 (with additions), and in Colvile’s 
Worthios of Warwickshire, 1870, p. 831; Re- 
liquize Baxterianz, 1696 ; Armstrong's App. to 
Martineau’s Ordination Service, 1829, p. 78; 
Pishey Thompson's Hist. of Boston, 1856, p. 784; 
Reid's Hist. of Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
Gillen), 1871, p. 556 ; Stubbs's Hist of Univ. of 

ablin, 1889, pp. 89 sq.; Urwick's Early Hist. 
of Trin, Coll. Dublin, 1892, pp. 57 sq.] A. G. 


WINTER or WINTOUR, THOMAS 
(1572-1606), conspirator, born in 1672, was 
a younger brother of Robert Winter of Hud- 
dington, Worcestershire. They were de- 
scended from Wintor, the ecastellan of Car- 
naxrvon, their name being originally Gwyn- 
tour, and their crest a falcon mounted on a 
white tower. The family settled at Wych in 
the reign of Edward I, and there remained 
till Hooves Wintor in the reign of Henry VI 
married the coheiress of Iinddington and 
Cassy (Nasu, Worcestershire,i. 591). George 
Winter, the father of Robert and Thomas 
by his first wife, Jane Ingleby, was the son 
of Robert Winter of Cavewell, Gloucester- 
shire, by Catherine, daughter of Sir George 
Throckmorton of Coughton Warwickshire 
(Founy, Records, vi. 673). The two brathers 
were thus related to both Robert Catesby 
{g.¥.] and Francis Tresham {q.v.] Their 
sister married John Grant of Norbrook, 
Warwickshire, another of the gunpowder 
plotters, 

Thomas was e short man, but ‘strong and 
comely, and ve: 
temporary, Father Gerard, who adds that 
he had spent his youth well, was ‘very 
devout and zealous in his faith, and careful 
to come often to the sacraments’ (GmRirp, 
Narrative, p. 68). For several years he 
served in the Netherlands, fighting in the 
army of the estates against Spain; but he 
hed apparently quitted this service from 
xeligious scruples. He afterwards became 
secretary or agent of William Parker, fourth 
lord Monteagle (a-v.) He was anable man, 
an accomplished inguist, and was acquainted 
with foreign diplomatists. He was an in- 
separable iriend of Oatesby. A few weeks 
before Christmas 1600 he visited Rome for 
the jubilee. A Mr. Winter from Worcester- 
shire is entered in the ‘Pilgrims’ Book’ of 
the English College at Romeas having lodged 
there thirteen days from 24 Feb. 1601. In 
January 1602 Lord Monteagle and Cateshy 
arranged that he should go into Spain to 
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ropose to Philip IIL an invasion; 
fand in the following spring. Theat 
of this negotiation are imperfectly ay 
A full statement written by Winte = 
garding his share in it was never mae 
public, and is no longer extant; ani th 
information extorted from Fawkea y,_ 
at second hand. ‘Winter, with Cateshy a3 
Tresham, had discussed the mission’ wa 
Father Henry Garnat [qr] at White ‘Webhy, 
a favourite resort of the Jesuits, ten m's 
north of London ; but Garnet, while he _ 
fessed to having written of the busines y 
Father Joseph Cresswell [q. v.] in Spain, ds 
clared that he then believed its object wy 
rengly to obtain money for distressed catho. 
lies. “Winter was accompanied on his jour 
by Father Oswald Greenway or Tasima' 
[g. v.] He spent some months at the Span 
court, but the political negotiations entrnysi 
to him seem to have passed into the hand 
of Cresswell, who professed to be the Pep. 
sentative oflinglish catholicsin Spain, (. 
well in the winter of 1609-8 urgently ani 
poraintestely pressed upon the Spanish kny 
the neod of immediate intervention by amt 
to prevent theaccession of Jameson the der) 
of Elizabeth, which mene take place at any 
moment, The plan of the Anglo-Spane 
faction at that time (i.e. singe Sak MoD 
was to adopt as candidate for the Eughi 
throne the infanta, with her husband th 
Archduke Albert, sovereigns of the Neth. 
lands. Cresswell was kept waiting thr 
months for his answer, when, on the adrin 
of the Oount Olivares (2 March 1608), 1 
was resolved to drop the infants as m 
practicable and to suggest to the Englid 
catholics that they should elect from the: 


yaliant,’ says his contem- countrymen a candidate whom Spain wonld, 


on certain conditions, support (Mar 
Homn, Sir Walter Ralegh, 1807, . 235-4), 
Winter had returned to England before thi 
decision had been formally announced, 
Sir E. Coke declared (on the evidence df 
Fawkes)that Winter came‘ laden with hoys’ 
and with the promise of the Spanish king ts 
send an army into Milford Uoven and 
contribute to the enterprise 100,000 crown 
But such report as Winter could give of th 
drift of Spanish policy may rather have 
added to the disappointment of his friend, 
He told Garnet, however, that Philip de 
sired to have immediate information of te 
death of the queen. Meanwhile Garnet hed 
shown to Winter, as well os to Cateaby. 
Percy, and Father Oldcorne, the two brief 
from Rome bidding catholics to withstand 
the succession of any one not a zealons 
catholic. With this on his mind, Catesby, 
after the accession of James, conceived tht 
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gx der plot, and on All Saints’ day 1603 
Be Or Thomas ‘Winter, who was then 
sith his brother at Huddington. Winter, 
however, was not able to meet his friend 
#7 January 1604, when he found him in 
the company of John Wright, Tt wos then 
slat Catesby propounded to Winter, and 
riably to Wright, his plan ‘at one in- 
stant to deliver us from all our bonds 
svithout any foreign help.’ On Winter 
making difficulties, Catesby suggested his 
~oing over to Flanders to see Juan de 
Yelasco, the constable of Castile, who had 
arrived at Brussels about the middle of 
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William Waad far) lieutenant of the Tower, 
wrote to Salisbury that ‘Thomas Winter 
doth find his hand so strong, as after dinner 
he will settle himself to write that he hath 
verbally declared to your lordship, adding 
what he shall remember’ The confession 
which Winter actually made (extant at Hat- 
field and transcribed in Brit. Mus, Addét. 
ALS. 0178) appears to have been originally 
written and dated on the 28rd, was perhaps 
exhibited before the commissioners, and was 
confirmed by Winter two days later, when 
it was endorsed by the attorney-general ag 
‘delivered by Thomas Winter, all written 


January to negotiate peace with England. | with his own hand, Noy. 25, 1605,’ On the 
‘Winter was to learn what the constable) 26th Waad reported moreover that ‘Thomas 
eould or could not do to obtain toleration | Winter hath set down in writing of hisown 


fer catholics, and was to bring Fawkes over 
+> England, ‘Winter visited the constable 
vith Hugh Owen, and, being convinced 
chat no help could be expected from Spain, 
swes introduced by Sir William Stanley 
41538-1680) [g. v.] to Fawkes, whom he} 
trok back with him to London about Eas- 
ter-time, The oath of secrecy was then 
taken by the three men, together with 
Perey and Wright, and the details of the 
gint communicated to them by Catesby. 
‘Winter took a prominent part in the 
‘working of the mine under the parliament 
house, and afterwards in cap Pree J powder 


into the cellar, The news of the Monteagle 
letter and the probable discover a a . 
ict. 1605. 


lot reached him on See 
He at once went to White Webbs, whither 
reveral of his confederates had retired, and 
tried in vain to persuade Catesby to save 
himeelf by flight. On the 31st he returned 
to London. On 4 Nov. Catesby rode away 
towards the appointed meeting-place at 
Dunchureh. Winter himself courageously re- 
mained behind till,on the morning of the 
oth, fully satisfied that all was discovered, he 
followed his friends, overtaking Catesby at 
Huddington on Wednesday night, 6 Nov. 
The next eer the company of conspira- 
tors went to Stephen Littleton’s at Holbeche, 
and there, on the morning of the 8th, pre- 
pared to resist the sheriff's officers who were 
1 pursuit. In the encounter which followed 
‘Winter was the first struck, being shot b: 
an arrow from crossbow, which deprive 
him of the use of his arm; while Catesby, 
crying out, ‘Stand by me, Tom, and we wil 
dia together!’ fell mortally wounded. Win- 
ter was seized and carried prisoner to the 
Tower. He was the only one of the five 
original workers in the mine, besides Fawkes, 
who was in the hands of the government. 

There is no evidence that Winter was 
subjected to torture. But on 21 Noy. Sir 
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hand the whole course of his employment 
with Spain, which I send to your lordship 
herein enclosed ’ (ef, Brit. Mus. Addit, ALS, 
6178, pp. 681, 601). This last document, as 
has been said, has unfortunately disappeared, 
though a trace of it remains in the shape of a 
memorandum or note, dated the 26th, men~ 
tioning that Monteagle, Catesby, and Tres~ 
ham were the projectors of this Spanish 
mission, Winter, with seven other con- 
spirators, including his brother Robert, was 
put upon his trial on 27 Jon. 1606, On his 
condemnation he only begged that he might 
bo hanged both for his brother and for him- 
self. He was executed on Friday, 81 Jan. 
The genuineness of Winter's confession 
has recently been disputed by Father Ge- 
tard, §.J., in his several ingenious attempts 
to throw doubt on the whole traditional 
story of the plot. The main features of the 
plot, indeed, rest upon evidence independent 
of that of Winter, but his confession, a long 
and important document of eight closel: 
written folio pages, contains a connecte 
narrative of the whole course of the con- 
spiracy, with many pce incidents not 
found elsewhere. 1t would be out of place 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
question here. Father Gerard’s principal 
uments are that the confession is signed 
‘Winter, not ‘Wintour,’ a3 in all other ac- 
knowledged signatures; thet the handwriting 
is suspiciously similar to that of Winter be- 
fore, but not after, the injury to his arm; 
and that the numerous corrections and era- 
sures indicate the work of a forger copying 
o draft submitted to him. On the other 
hand, the difficulties in supposing such afor~ 
gery ou the part of the government are over~ 
whelming. Not only would Waad, Sir E. 
Ooke, and Salisbury be implicated, but all 
the commissioners whose names aresct down 
as attesting it in the printed copies published 
to the world, and three of these commis- 
XY 
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sioners were catholics or friendly to catho- 
lics, There is no reasonable motive to 
be assigned for such a superfluous and dan- 
gerous crime. There was evidence enough 
to hang the conspirators without it. The 
confession contains statements which the 
government would not think of putting into 
their mouths ; and, on the other hand, it con- 
tains nothing of what the government most 
keenly desiderated—evidence to incriminate 
the priests. There was, moreover, no object 
in forging Winter's handwriting, seeing that 
no use was to be made of the original. The 
king himself was shown only a copy. The 
corrections and erasures referred to, besides 
heing characteristic of Winter's writing, are 
in this case clearly those of an author, not 
of a copyist or forger. Indeed the one 
striking instance of apparent parablepsy, or 
skipping, adduced by Father Gerard—yviz. 
that of writing inadvertently and afterwards 
erasing the word ‘reasons’ (which would 
male no sense as it stands, but occurs in its 
proper lace, about the space of a line’s 
ength further on)—is rather a proof of 
genuineness. The word is plainly not ‘rea- 
sons’ but ‘tearms,’ which the writer erased 
to substitute ‘oath,’ The single unexplained 
difficulty is the unusual spelling of the 
signature, a difficulty which is far from being 
lessened by attributing it to an expert forger, 
who vould certainly hava before him speci- 
mens of Winter's usual signature. 

Rosprrt Wintnr (d. 1606), married to 
Gertrude, daughter of John Talbot of Grafton, 
is, as might be expected, not mentioned in 
connection with the conspiracy in his brother's 
confession. He was, however, admitted to 
the plot, torether with his brother-in-law, 
John Grant, at Oxford by Thomas Winter 
and Catesby early in 1605, when the in- 
creasing cost of the undertaking required the 
aid of more wealthy confederates. He did 
not work at the mine, and the chief in- 
terest of his career lies in the adventures 
and aor which he underwent after his 
flight from Holbeche (‘ A true historicell re- 
lation, Harl, MS. 860; extracts in Jar- 
DINE, ii, 89). On 6 Nov. the conspirators 
had spent some time at his house at Hud- 
dington. They thence rode to Holheche, 
where Robert, less resolute than his younger 
brother, stole away before the encounter 
with the sheriffs men, In company with 
Stephen Littleton, he hid for two months 
in bams and poor houses in Worcestershire, 
and was finally run to earth at Hagley, 
the house of Humphrey Littleton. A 
proclamation had been issued for his cap- 
ture on 18 Nov. He was in the Tower and 
under examination on 17 Jan. and on the 
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21st wrote a long letter to the commiss; 
(pinted by Jumonsn, ii. 147) relating Fe 
share in the conspiracy. He vag executed 
on 80 Jan., the day before his brstl,. 
Thomas. Both brothers are depicted j 
Pass’s engraving ad virum of the gun weds 
plot conspirators, now in the National Pre 
trait Gallery, London. ; 
John Winter, son of George, by his “ 
cond wife, Elizabeth Bourne (Fotzy, 9, 
was arraigned and condemned for conspirece 
with his two half-brothers, but wasexecyt,: 
at Worcester with Father Oldcome a? 
others on 7 April 1606, . 
[Besides Jardine’s Narrative and other book, 
already referred to, sea Tierney's Dodd, iy, 14 
35-65, lii-liv ; Condition of Catholiesinthe Rea, 
of James J, containing Father Gerard's Narre 
tive, edited by Father Morris, 8.J., 1871; 1, 
Life of a Conspirator, being a biography of ps 
Everard Digby, by one of his Descendants, 1895 
(a sacotally written and important book); Tr. 
ditional History and the Spanish Tnasen g 
1601-3, oy the Rev. John Gerard (reprints! 
from the Month), 1806; What was the Gn. 
powder Plot? The traditional story tested ty 
eritical ovidenca, by John Gerard, 8.J,, 1997, 
‘What the Gunpowder Plot was (an answer t) 
the Breeoling) by S, BR. Gardiner, 1897; The 
Gunpowder Plot and Gunpowder Plotters, 15 
py to Professor Gardiner, by John Geran 
S.J, 1897; Thomas Winter's Confession ard 
the Gunpowder Plot (with facsimiles), by th 
same; Letters in the Atheneum on Winters 
Confession, by 8. R. Gardiner, 26 Nov, 1687 
and 10 Sept. 1898.] T.G, 1, 
WINTER, THOMAS (1795-1861), pug- 
list, styled ‘Tom Spring,’ was bom x 
Witchend, near Fownhope, Merefordshire.on 
22 Feb. 1785, his father being a butcher with 
a large business. After serving in his dather’s 
trade he, at the age of seventeen, made dix 
covery of his fighting powers by gaining m 
unexpected victory over a local bully named 
Hollands, Two years later, in 1814, he at. 
cepted a challenge to fight Henley, a loal 
boxer of repute, and vanquished him afe 
eleven rounds. Irom this time he definitivelr 
took up boxing as 0 profession, and assumei 
the name of Tom Spring. Early in 1817 
went up to Jondon, and on 9 Sept, met st 
Moulsey Hirst a Yorlishiremen named 
Stringer, the stakes being forty guineas end 
® prize given by the Pugilistic Olub. Spring 
‘won the match with some ease in thirty-nine 
minutes, after twenty-nine rounds, the lastaf 
which was said to have been the saverest eer 
seen, He next fought the celebrated Ned 
Painter for two hundred guineas on Mickle- 
ham Downs on 1 April 1818, and achieved s 
victory after thirty-one rounds [see DarNTER, 
Epwarp}, Later in the year, on 1 Aug, be 
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mot Painter a second time at Russia Farm, } the stakes being five hundred guineas aside. 
Tijawas the one and only occasion on which | The fight, which was declared ‘one of the 
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‘JL ata match. Bra chance blow he lost the 
£ cht of one eye, and bore a scar for the rest of 
La hfe. Ils reputation was firmly esta- 
t bei after hig next encounter, when, on 
4 May 1319, at Crawley Down, he fought 
. -venty-onerounds with Carter. during which 
“2 ropes were broken and both combatants 
~ ent hws several times. Spring won the 
vigtry by opposing science to the old- 
fisti med heavy hitting, He now went on a 
«patting tour in the west, in company with 
Lis friend Tom Cribb (q. v.], the champion, 
fin hisreturn he won an easy victory over Ben 
Dimon Wimbledon Common (20Dec. 1819), 
‘A. third match with Painter was arranged, but 
fll through, Vainter forfeiting the stakes, 
spuag ovain met Burn on Epsom Downs 
‘io My 1220), and, though out of condition, 
-ye more displayed the superiority of his 
nethod., On 27 Tuneof the same year he won 
¢ purse of 202. for a fight with J: osbua Hudson 
t Moulsey Hirst. On 20 Feb. 1821 he met 
«nl vanquished in twenty-six rounds, lasting 
4 qw-fre minutes, Tom Oliver (q. v.], winning 
suJi, After Cribb’s retirement Spring claimed 
tut champlonatip af England, and challenged 
rll comers for three months on 25 March 
Isl, He now married and retired for a 
tim» from the ring, in order to keep the 
Weymouth Arms in Weymouth Street, Port- 
man Square. Early in 1823 he and Shelton 
underwent a week’s imprisonment in default 
ef bail for having acted as umpires in a 
match between Daniel Watts and James 
smith on the Downs, near Brighton, when 
Smith died from congestion of the brain. 

(in 20 May 1828 Spring recommenced his 
eareer by fighting Neat of Bristol on Hinckle 
Down, near Andover, a mateh which ha 
kang hong fire, though eagerly desired by 
the boxing world. Spring won after eight 
rounds in thirty-seven minutes. He closed 
lus carer by winning two other victories and 
the aum of 1.0002, within the year, On24-Jan. 
he met Langan, an Irishman, on the race- 
cyursa at Worcester, the stakes being 8002. a 
le. Before the contest fifteen hundred 
Tenple were thrown to the ground by the 


fairest battles ever witnessed,’ lasted an 
hour and forty-nine minutes, and Spring 
again showed his superiority. He behaved 
with great bnmanity, and his opponent with 
incredible pluck. Not less than twenty 
thousand people are exid to have been present. 
Spring now finally retired from the ring. 

e frst kept the Booth Hall tavern at 
Hereford, till in 1828 he took over from Tom. 
Belcher the Castle tayern, Holborn, where 
he epent tha rest of his life. In 1823 he 
, received from the townsmen in Hereford a 
| handsome vase a8 a testimonial, and in April 
1824 was presented with a silver cup at Man- 
chester, a 1846, at a dinner presided orer 
by Vincent Gone Dowling [q.v.], he was 
further presented by his admirers with a 
money testimonial and 2» silver gallon 
tankard, 

Spring had a fine figure and a remarkable 
face and forehead. In his early years he 
stood as a model at the Royal Academy. 
His height was five feet eleven and a half 
| inches, but he made it equsl to more than 

six feet, His fighting weight was thirteen 
stone two pounds. Ieboreahigh character 
| for honesty aud humanity, and his wniversat 
popularity is attested by a doggerel elegy, 
‘The Life and Death of Thomas Winter 
Spring.’ He died of dropsy and heart disease 
at the Castle, Holborn, on 20 Aug. 1851, 
and was buried in Norwood cemetery, where 
there is 2 monument to him, He left one 
surviving son, who hore his father’s name. 
[Bell'sLife in London, 24 Ang, 1851; Miles’s 
Pugilistica (with portrait after G, Sharples, 1822, 
and other illustrations), ii. 1-51; The Great 
| Battle between Spring and Langan (second fight), 
| iMustrated, 1824; Fistiana, pp. 115, 116; Gent, 
‘Mag. 1861, 4i. 662-8.) G. le G. N 


WINTER, or correctly WYNTER, Sir 
WILLIAM (d. 1569), admiral, of an ald 
Brecknock: family, was the elder sonof John 
Wynter (d. 1510), merchant and sen-captoin 
of Bristol, and (1545-6) treasurer of the 
navy. His mother was Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Williom Tirrey of Cork. His sister 
es was second wife of Dr, Thomas Wil- 


elapse of the grand stand, twenty being | Agu 
~riouslyinjured. A severe and confused fight | son (1525P-1881) [q.v.] Ithes been sug- 
luted two hours and twenty-nine minutes, | gested that he was o near kinsman, pos 
end at theseventy-seventh round Langan was pane a brother, of Wolsey's mistress, the 
ingensible. A long correspondence followed | mother of Thomas Wynter Tose under Wor- 
between the principals and their supporters | SHY, THowas]. There is no evidence of this, 
inthe pages of ' Pierce Egan’s Life in Lon- | though the friendly correspondence between 
don the defeated party contesting the va-| Thomas Cromwell and John ne Tends 
lidity of the victory. On 8 June, however, | some support to the idea, William may 
& econd contest tool place on a raised plat- | be presumed to have served some sort of an 
form at Birdham Bridge, near Chichester, | apprenticeship to the sea under his father, 
¥r2 
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At an early age he entered the servica of 
the crown; in 1644 he was in the expedition, 
carried in 260 ships, which burned Leith 
and Edinburgh; in 1645 in the fleet in the 
Channelunder Lord Lisle [see DUDLEY, Jom, 
Duxz or NoRTHUMBERLAND }; in the expedi- 
tion to Scotland, under the protector Somer- 
set in 1547 ; and ‘ the journeys to the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey’ in 16549 (Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, li. 311). On 8 July 
1549 he was appointed surveyor of the navy 
in succession to Benjamin Gonson; and in 
Angus 16650 he superintended the removal 

f the ships from Portsmouth to Gillingham. 
In 1652 he commanded the Minion when she 
captured a French ship, as a reward for 
which 1007. was given to be divided among 
her crew of three hundred men. In 1653 he 
voyaged in the Levant. On 2 Nov. 1667 
he was appointed master of the ordnance of 
the navy, which office, in addition to that 
of surveyor of the navy, he held for the rest 
of his life. In 16568 he was with the fleet 
under Edward Fiennes de Olinton (after- 
‘wards Earl of Lincoln [q. v.]) when it burnt 
‘Oonquét, In 1559 he commanded the fleet 
sent to the Forth with orders to watch for the 
French squadron and prevent any Frenchmen 
being landed in Scotland (cf. Cal. Hatfield 
ALSS. vol. i.) 

On 12 Nov. 1561 he bought the manor of 
Lydney in Gloucestershire from the Earl of 
Rembroke (Fossrooxn, Gloucestershire, ii, 
198), laying the foundation of his connection 
with Gloucestershire, which other later pur- 

chases strengthened, In 1563 he was, again 
with Clinton, in the fleat off Havre. On 
12 Aug. 1678 he was kmighted. In 1580 he 
«commanded the squadron off Smerwick, and 
effectually prevented the escape of the Italian 
irates, In 1688 hecommanded, under Lord 
enry Seymour, in the Narrow Seas, and 
joined the main fleet under Lord Howard off 
Calais on 27 July in time to propose the plan 
of driving the Spaniards from their anch 
fireships, and to take a brilliant part in 
the battle off Gravelines on the 29th. ‘ily 
fortune,’ he wrote to Walsingham, ‘ was to 
make choice to ae their starboard wing 
without shooting of any ordnance until we 
came within six score paces of them, and 
some of our ships did follow me... . Out 
of my ship there was shot five hundred shot of 
demi-cannon, culyerinand demi-culverin; and 
‘when I was furthest off in discharging any of 
the pieces, I was not out of the shot of their 
harquebus.’ Wynter himself received ao 
severe blow on the hip by the overturning of 
ademi-cannon, It was the only time in his 
long career in which he had any hard fight- 
ing; but both before and after the battle his 
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letters to Walsingham show tha! . 
stood, though he was probably the oe 
in the fleet who did fully understan] th 
completeness of the defence by the rar 
Howard and Drake both seemed to thi 
that, notwithstending the defeat of i 
Spanish fleet, the Spanish army might stl 
attempt the invasion, Wynter, callin 
his recollections of the expedition to i 
in 1544, argued that ta bring across thi - 
thousand men with their stores would . 
quire at the very least three hundred shins. 
and if the Dutch only furnished the thirty 
six sail which they had promised, ‘{ shout! 
liye until I were young again ere the ines 
would venture to set Sie ships forth (Ds 
a ¥. a aes, i, 218-14), 

n his official capacity as one of i 
cipal officers of the nave Wynter oe 
came into contact with (Sir) John Hawkin 
or Hawhkyns [q. v.], the troasurer of the navy 
There does not seem to have been any breach 
between the two, but there was no lor: 
Jost, and ae had certainly somethi 
to do with the charges of dishonesty mal 
were made against Hawkyns; in fact, o 
8 Oct, 1688 he sent an autograph note t 
Lord Burghley accusing Hawkyns of extn. 
vagance and inefficiency. The burden of th 
complaints against [awkyns was his part. 
nership with a private shipbuilder to whon 
he dishonestly handed over govyernmen: 
stores. If he did not do so, he aad at any 
rate given good grounds for the suspiciog, 
and he necessarily had enemies, The cans 
of Wynter’s grudge against him does not ap 
pear, but itmay be that Wynter felt apgrievel 
that he had not been made treasurer of th 
navy in 1677 instead of Hawhyns, Th 
direct emoluments of the office were about 
double those of the two offices that Wyate 
held, and Wynter was unquestionably the 
more experienced man of the two, not onlr 
as a, sailor, but still more ag an official 
Hawhyns’s 2 eee was in fact 4 
family job; and though Wynter must have 
known that such jobs were the rule, be mr 
have thought them offensive when he hin- 
self was the victim of them. 

‘Wynter died in 1589. He married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Langtos, 
and had issue four sons and four daughter 
Edward, the eldest son, commanded the Aid 
with Drake in 1685-6, fought against the 
armada in 1588, probably as a volunteer it 
the Vanguard, represented Gloucestershin 
in the parliaments of 1589 and 1601, wa 
knighted in 1595, and was sheriff in 1598-6. 
He was father of Sir John Winter [q, 9 
William Wynter, the fourth son, ¢ é 
the Foresight with Drake in 1587, and aga 
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in 1505; in 1588 he commanded his father's 
ship the Minion. 

‘Tha Vanguard's Teno ohn ‘Wynter, 
who also commanded the Elizabeth with 
Drake in 1578, and returned through the 
straits of Magellan, was Wynter’s nephew, 
tha em of Wynter’s brother George, who in 
1571 bought the manor of Dyrham in Glou- 
cestershire, Kingsley, in ‘ Westward Ho !’ 
bas confused the uncle and nephew, and 
speaka of theman who commanded the fleet 
at Smerwick as the same that turned back 
through the straits of ae (cf. Cal, 
State Papers, Simancas, iii, 340-1). . 

The name has been very commonly writ- 
ten Winter and Wintour; the admiral him- 
elf, his eldest son, and his brother spelt it 
Wynter. 

TVisitations of Gloucestershire, pp. 273-4, 
sniof Worcestershire, pp. 148-9 (Harl. Soc.) ; 
Atkyns's Goucestershire ; Rudder’s Gloncester- 
crite; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., East Indies, 
F. reign, and Simaneas; Cal. Hatfield MSS. i-iii, ; 
\ets of the Privy Council, i-xvi ; Corbet’s Drake 
aud the Tudor Navy, 1898 ; Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (Navy Records Soc.) ; Oppenheim’s Ad- 
ninistration of the Royal Navy ; notes kindly 
sapplied by Mr. Oppenheim.] IEKL 

WINTERBOTHAM, HENRY SELFE 
PAGE (1887-1878), politician, born at 
Stroud on 2 March 1887, was second son of 
Lindsey Winterbotham, benker in that town, 
ond grandson of William Winterbotham 
'g. v., dissenting minister, He was educated 
at Amersham school, Buckinghamshire, and 
University College, London, His collegiate 
career was exceptionally brilliant, In 1856 
he graduated with honours, and in 1859 
vecame LL.D., and won in 1858 the Hume 
echolarship in jurisprudence, and in the fol- 
lowing year the Hume scholarship in poli- 
tical economy and the university law scho- 
larship. In 1860 he was called to the bar 
by the society of Lincoln’s Inn, and speedily 
ecquired a reputation in chancery practice. 
On 20 Aug. 1867 he was returned to repre- 
sent Stroud, Gloucestershire, in the liberal 
interest, and, refusing to join the regular 
liberal party, took his seat among the more 
advanced politicians who then were sitting 
below the gangway. <A speech which he 
shortly afterwards made on the abolition 
of university theological tests draw the at- 
tention of the house to his abilities, and 
from that day he was regarded as one of the 
coming leaders of his party. He was vir- 
tually the leader of the nonconformists in 
the House of Commons for some years, and 
took a prominent part in the education and 
«ther nonconformist movements. In March 
1871 he joined the liberal ministry as wnder- 
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secretary of state to the home department. 
Tis health was never robust, and the work 
of his office killed him. In the autumn of 
1873 he fell seriously ill after addressing a 
meeting in Bristol, and went to Italy for a 
rest. He died at Rome on 18 Dec, and 
was buried in the protestant cemetery there. 
He was waamevied 

[Times, 15 and 22 Dec, 1878; Stroud Gazette ; 
Independent; private informstion.] J. RB. M. 


BOTHAM, WILLIAM (1763~ 

1829), dissenting minister and political pri- 
soner, born in Aldgate, London, on 15 Dec. 
1763, was sixth child of John Winterbo~ 
them, who had been @ soldier in the Pre- 
tender’s army. He was brought up by his 
maternal grandparents at Cheltenham, Re~ 
turning to London in 1774, he got into 
trouble with his schoolmaster and was ap- 
prenticed to a silversmith, In 1784 he 
started in business for himself, and, haying 
occasion during a severe illness to review 
the nature of some dissolute habits which 
he had contracted, prepared himself for the 
conversion which he underwent two years 
afterwards when he joined the Calvinist 
methodists. Next year he began to preach, 
and in 1789 became a baptist, In December 
that year he went to assist at How’s Lane 
chapel, Plymouth. Here he preached on 
5 and 18 Nov. 1792 the two sermons for 
which he was prosecuted for sedition. Feel~ 
ing on the French Revolution was high in 
Plymouth at the time, and Winterbotham. 
had also been engaged in some local dispute 
with the corporation. The sermons were 
political, as their occasion—the gunpowder 
plot and the revolution—demauded. He 
enunciated the democratic view of kingly 
authority, and referred to the political aspects 
of the prevailing distress, A, prosecution 
was immediately talked of after the first was 
delivered, and, to put matters right, he 
preached the second, On 25 and 26 July 
1798 be was tried at the Exeter assizes for 
both sermons, and a jury found him guilty. 
An anonymous gift of 1,000/. which reached. 
him years afterwards was supposed to be 
the conscience money of one of the jurymen. 
On 27 Nov. he was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 1002. for each 
sermon. He spent some of his time in the 
New Prison, Clerkenwell, but the conditions. 
there were so disgusting that he successfully 
applied to be transferred, and was lodged im 
the state side of Newgate. While in prison 
he made the acquaintance’of Southey, who 
uently visited him. During one of those 
visits Southey left his drama of ‘ William 
Tell’ in the hands of Winterbotham, request. 
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ing him to publish it in aid of the reform | terbottom returned to South Shislie Lar 
ing him < ae uf Baa see | 1808, and me a Fest si life in . 
movement. f Biss tye tice there, nm the publicatio; a, 
sidered it utopian and poeereupaeered $ ‘Medical Register’ in 1450 in pia 
manuscript remained a a copied, and pub- | an enactment of parliament, he was founj- 
veers, when it yas Witt patente wish, | be the oldest physician included in its pis 
lished, much game a 1797 and went | Ie was well Fawn in the north of Enaiy, 
He was are nah In 1804 he | for his many acts of philanthropy, Jy k 
back to preach in I Pho thood of Stroud, | youth he was in hearty support of the ali. 
removed to the neigh 1808 to Newmarket, | tion of the slave trade, and afterward; t. 
Gloucestershire, aerpeat his death on! advocated emancipation. He founded yr! 
poe oe ee ee endowed several al hei s includ»; 
aren L620, - the Marine School of South Shie dsin Is 
On the day of ear ane Dnake te the Manter Mariners’ Asylum and Arn 
he merried Mary Bren ‘and two daugh- | Society in 1889, and in 1819 the mmr 
whom he had four sons a female servants’ an fat - died - 
ters. oa ; eat South Shields, on 8 July jx. 
The two seditious sermons eu sein eee meer ee but left no issue, Bet, 
rior ao ate “hie wrote: | the works mentioned, he was the author « 
of his trial. From ae d Philoso- | several papers published in ‘ Medical Fx. 
1, ¢ Historical. SecererEes em ire,’ Lon- | ond Observations’ between 1793 and Jai: 
phical View of the C ‘ Historical Geogra- He left more than five thousand Philologice! 
omy 109, S Die oe hil ical View | books to Durham University, 
gay eat agy roms gre eae Gent, Mag. 1869, ii, 200; Allibone's Dy 
a paras iiage ey sa, edition of of rat’ Lite Medical ‘Directory and Garey 
Dr. ars ‘Body of Divinity’ and two volumes | Medical Register, 1839.] BELG 
of selected postry. ‘iam |. WINTERBOURNE, WALTER (123. 
(State Trials, xxii, 823, &o.; Rev. bray 1305), cardinal, probably took his fimir 
Winterbotham by Mr. W. W. ee name from one of the numerous yillen 
printed for private circulation.) J. R. ML, called Winterbourne a the aoe 
imity of Salisbury. He was born abr: 
ren, (1788 P1868 teen Goal | 205 at 1d or New Savin eo Pid 
TERI a , aa ; i. 616), and entered the order 
Get his in county Data | paces, or Dae Hin 
ow ners. in 1795 i Nicholas Trivet [9.1 
1792, | drawing partly on clas QT 
He graduated M.D, at Glusgow in South | and partly on his imagination, says tht 
succeeded his father in his practice at Sout! Wi a auscene was ‘in his youth 2 gr 
Shields, and while So gee :f and an orator; when a man an aciy 
sent on» medical mission to Sierra Leone, "poe ..» When an old mans 
His exparishons In wo cery teadalde works, (eeatoreasial “Sivte and acted cant 
is Se pais nose eve wary Ss Use | Tanner's statement that he was ordai 
One, entitled ‘ Medical Directions for the 88 in 1994 and priest in the follow 
Ta ai lers in Hot Climates’ , subdeacon in 1294 and pri 
of Navigators and Settler 9 its 4 ly be correct. Ha seen 
F 9 had for its , ing year can scarcely . 
(2nd edit, London, 1808, 12mo), hich | to have graduated D.D., probably at Park 
subject those sanitary observations wh ¢ Oxford, and in 1230 was elected yr 
were the immediate object of the mission, j or at laf Ha Dactikes & England: b 
and was translated into Dutch with the ap | Vincia. saci ta 1a08 Thomas Jen 
roval of the director-general of trade in the " was a seals ab Ancll 1904 twp 
utch colonies; while the other, entitled [q. ee 7 emauilicanscr to Eilwast {Cal 
‘An Account of the Native Africans in the , ag sort of x 903-1801, pp. 68, 78, Bh 
Apis sbonsliood bt Bears sue, t tae of ie if en ek aa the rings com 
er fe aaa one ; ‘Condon 1808 | fessor on 8 Jan, 1298 (ib. p. 828). t 
Medicine among | ‘ ial o : f his influence to secure posts for 
2 vols. 8yo), contained his unofficial observa- | use o: al eh eee 
tions. The former work was commen a ded by , fon 5 300, 693, 1801-7 p, 6 
Southey in his * History of Brazil,’ snd the | Tn 1800 he seca waved irlward T to Seat 
latter was praised b Sydney Smith in the | : x. ii, 924), 
abe tek a Ge Ue ‘ae On OL Fee 1804 "Benedict x, Racy i 
parme. hie book, Sacre lay | Dominican, made Winterbourne 
isted by his friend Zachary Macaulay | Dominican, : Fam Mi 
qa eas governorof thacolony. Win- \ St. Sabina, in succession to William 
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feld, Winterbourne’ predecessor as provin-| Ord, Preedicatorum; Baluze’s Vite Paparam; 


2 English Dominicans. ‘When the 
oe oe him Winterbourne was in 
attendance upon Edward I in Scotland, and 
eid April the king wrote from St, Andrews 
a letter of thanks to the pope for his con- 
fenur's preferment, He declined, however, 
sy let Winterbourne proceed at once to 
Tiume, requiring his presence for business 
rit ‘could not conveniently be transacted 
in his absence’ (RrMER, I. ii, 964). On 
# July he granted Winterbourne’s request 
that the Dominicans of Oxford might be 
Leensed to dig stones in Shotover forest for 
tLe repair of their house. Benedict died in 
that month, and in October Winterbourne 
sut out for Italy to participate in the elec- 
tim of asuceessur, The Spini of Florence 
were requested by Edward to provide a 
thousand marks for his expenses, On 28 Nov. 
hearrived at Perusium, where the conclave 
:f cardinals had been sitting for some 
mouths (BaLuze, Vite Paparvn Avenionen- 
saat, 1698, i. 980). He took part in the 
election of Clement V, but on his way to 
jain the new pope at Lyons he died at 
Genoa (other accounts say Geneva) on 
4g Aug, or 25 Sept. 1805 (2.; of. Tunon, 
Hom, Il, Dom. 1743, i. 780; Quit and 
Ecuasy, i. $97). Hewas buried by Nicholas 
de Purato, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, in the 
Dominican church at Genoa; the statement 
that, in accordance with his wish, his re- 
mains were subsequently removed to Black- 
friars Church, London, is disputed, 

Winterbourne is said to have written 
‘Commentarii in quatuor sententiarum li- 
bros,’ ‘Queestiones Theologicw, and ‘Ser- 
mones ad clerum et coram rege.’ Bale 
describes them as ‘barbarous, poor, and 
frigid productions,’ but no copies are known 
to be extant. 

A later member of the family, Tuomss 
Wrtrzzovrne (d. 1478), after holding 
many ecclesiastical preferments, including 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury, was on 
25 Sept. 1471 elected dean of St.Paul’s; he 
died on 7 ne or 7 Dec. 1478, being suc- 
eevded by William Worsley [q.v.] (WxnvnR, 
Funerall Mon. p. 370; Duaparz, St. Paul's; 
Mira, St. Paul's; Lu Nuvs, Fasti, ii. 
313; Huwwussy, Nov. Rep. Eeeles, Londin. 
passin), 

[Cal. Patent Rolls, Re Gateeel Ry- 
mer’s Feedera (Record edit.); Walsingham’s 
Hist, Angl, i. 105, and Rishanger’s Chron. pp. 
221, 227 (Rolls Ser,); Trivets Chron. pp, 404— 
406 (Engl, Hist. Soc.); Leland’s Collectanea ; 
Bale, iv. 85; Pits, p, 389; Fuller's Worthies, 
ed, 1839; Prynne’s Obron. Vindication, 1668, 
ii, 1046, 1115; Guido's Tractatus Megistrorum 


Fabricins’s Bibl. Med, Evi Lat. iii, 846; Turon’s 
Hom. Ill. Domin, 1743, i. 729-38; Tanner's 
Bibl. pp. 358, 781; Quétifand Echard’s Seriptt, 
Ord, Predicatorum, i. 496-7; Hoare’s Modern 


Wiltshire, j A. EP 
WINTERSEL, WINTERSHALL, 
WINTERSAL, or WINTERSHULL, 


WILLIAM (d, 1679), actor (the name is 
spelt in many different ways), was between 
1637 and 1642 a member of Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s company, acting at the private house 
at Salisbury Courtor at the Cockpit. After 
the Restoration he joel the company of 
Thomas Killigrew (1612-1683) [q.v.], known 
as the ‘King’s Servants,’ acting with them 
at the Red Bull and at the New House in 
Gibbons’s Court in Clare Market during 16€0, 
1661, 1662, and part of 1668, before going 
to the Theatre Royal, the new theatre, subse- 
quently to be known as Drury Lane. The 
first part to which his name appears is An- 
tigonus in the ‘Humorous Lieutenant’ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, with which, on 
8 April 1663,the Theatre Royal firet opened, 
‘Wintersel is believad to have beenon | June 
1664 Sir Amorous La Foole in the ‘Silent 
‘Woman,’ andon 8 Aug. Subtle in the ‘ Al- 
chemist.’ In 1665 he was the first Odmar 
in Dryden’s ‘Indian Emperor ;’ in 1666 he 
played the King in the ‘Maid’s Tragedy ;’ 
on 19 Oct. 1667 was the first J ain, inn of 
France, in Lord Orrery’s ‘ Black Prince,’ 
and on 2 Mor plead the King in one or 
other La of ‘King HenryIV.’ He ployed 
on 1 May 1668 Sir Gervase Simple in the 
‘Changes, or Love in a Muze,’ Don Alonzo 
in Dryden’s ‘Evening Love, or the Mock 
Astrologer,’ was taken on 22 June 1668, Iu 
the two partaof Dryden’s ‘Conquest of Grae 
nada’ he was in 1670 the first Nelin, and in 
1671 was the first Robatzy in Corey’s ‘ Gene- 
rous Enemies.’ “When in January 1672 the 
Theatre Royal was burnt down, Wintersel 
went with the company to Lincoln’s Inn 
Tields, where, presumably, he was the firat 
Polydamas in ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’ Sir 
Simon Addlepot in Wycherley’s ‘Love ina 
Wood, and in 1678 the Fiscal in Dryden’s 
‘ Amboyna, or the Oruelties of the Dutch.’ 
In 1676 he was the original Otho in Lee's 
‘Nero, Cornanti in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘Love 
in the Dark, and Arimant in Dryden’s 
‘Aurenge-Zebe’ and in 1678 Bomilcar in 
Lee’s ‘Sophovisba,’ In Lee's ‘ Mithridates, 
king of Pontus,’ he was in 1678 the first 
Pelopidas. This is the leat time his nome 
— be traced to a piece. He died in July 
679. 

Johnson, a character in the ‘Rehearsal’ 

(act ii. se, 1.), says, ‘Mx. Wintershull has in- 


Winterton 


form’d me of his play before? A note in 
the key to the ‘Rehearsal’ says: ‘Mr. Wil- 
liam Wintershull was a most excellent, judi- 
cious actor, and the best instructor of others,’ 
Davies chronicles that he was the first King 
in ‘King Henry IV’ after the Restoration, 
and says that he was so celebrated for the 

art of Cokes in Ben Jonson's ‘ Bartholomew 

Fair’ that the public preferred him even to 
Nokes in the character. Dennis praises his 
Slender. Wintersel was held equally good 
in tragedy and somrdy- Pepys, under date 
28 April 1668, saw ‘Love in 2 Maze’ (the 
* Changes’), and declares ‘very good mirth 
of Lacy the clown, and Wintersell the coun- 
try knight, his master. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Downes’s Roseius Anglicanus; Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal and Key; Wright’s Historia His- 
trionica; Davies’s Dramatic Miscallanies; Doran's 
Dramatic Annals, ed. Lowe; Fleay’s History of 
the Stage; Pepys's Diary, ed. Wheatley z 


WINTERTON, RALPH (1600-1638), 
physician, son of Francis Winterton, was 
born at Lutterworth, Leicestershire, in 1600, 
He was sent to Eton, and on 8 June 1617 
‘was elected scholar of zines College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a fellow on 8 June 
1620. He matriculated in the university 

-on § July 1617, graduated B.A, 1620, M.A. 
1624, He suffered from sleeplessness and 
melancholia, and consulted theregius profes- 
sor of physic, Dr. John Collins, who advised 
him to give up mathematics, at which he was 
then working, and to study medicine, and 
assured him he might thus erase from his 
mind the recollection of past ills. ‘I did,’ 
says Winterton, ‘as he advised, and what he 
foretold took place’ (Preface to Aphorisms). 
In 1626 he was a candidate for the professor- 
ship of Greek, when Robert Geren [q-v-], 
who had for some time been deputy, was 
elected. He petitioned the visitor of King's 
College in May 1629, and on 20 Aug. was 
accordingly formally diverted to the study 

‘ of physic, which he had already pursued for 

more than four years, He received the 
university license to practise medicine in 

1681, and on 16 Sept. in that year petitioned 
King’s College to grant him the degree of 

M.D. under its statutes, His request was 

refused, but was urged by John ra vd; 

writing from Buckden on 25 Jan, 16 2, on 

behalf of the bishop of Lincoln, and b 

Bishop John Williams (1582-1060) fa- v 

himeslf on 28 June 1632, as well as by the 

Earlof Holland on 28 Nov.1633, but all with- 

out effect. Some conduct in hall on 15 Dec. 

1681 and on 7 Aug. 1638 which may perhaps 

have been of the nature of acrid theological 
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discussion seems to have been ¢ ‘ 
for these refusals. A letter : hie 
on 12 Dec, 1633, W. Bray writes by Ar. 
bishop Land's direction to Samuel Collin, 
provost of King’s, signifies to the provog 
‘not his grace's pleasure but his desim 
that the provost would speedily and with. 
out any wayes of delay grant to Mr. Win. 
terton his degree in the house, It wy 
granted within a fortnight. 
In 1627 Winterton translated John Gey 
hard’s ' Meditations,’ in which he wag encon 
raged by John Bowle, afterwards bishop of 
Rochester, and they were printed at Cam. 
lige in 1681, and reached a fifth edition in 
1638, His brother Francis was one of six hu» 
dred volunteers, commanded by the Marguy 
of Hamilton, who went to serve under Gus. 
tayus Adolphus, and his death at Castrin in 
Silesia in 1681 depressed Winterton so much 
that he sought relief by translating the ‘Con. 
siderations of Drexelius upon Eternitie’ 
which was published at the Cambridse 
University press in 1686, and of whid 
subsequent editions appeared in 1650 and 
1668, 1676, 1684, 1708, 17065, and 1716, In 
1682 he also translated and printed at Cam- 
bridge ‘A Golden Chaine of Divine Apho- 
rismes ’ of John Gerhard of Heidelberg, tt 
contains commendatory verses in Ie lich 
by Edward Benlowes of St. John’s Callege, 
and by four fellows of his own college, 
Dore Williamson, Robert Newman, Henry 
Whiston, and Thomas Page, In 1633 he 
published at Cambridge an edition of Terence, 
and an edition of the Greek poem of Dio- 
nysius ‘De Situ Orbis, with a dedication in 
Greek versa to Sir Henry Wotton ig i 
provost of Eton. He had written a Greek 
metrical version of the first books of the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates in 1631, and earl 
in 1638 published at Cambridge, with a deii- 
cation to William Laud, then bishop of Los- 
don, ‘Hippocratis Magni Aphorismi Solott 
et Metric.’ Each aphorism is given in the 
original with the Latin version of John 
Heurnius of Utrecht, and is rendered into 
Latin verse and Greek verse. Tho Latin 
verses are by John Fryer 4 1563) [9.¥.) 
ident of the College of Physicians in 
549, whose name appears on the title-pege 
ens p. 88). The seven books of 
aphorisms are followed by epigrams ia 
Latin or Greek in praise of Winterton's 
‘work by the regius professors of medi- 
cine at Cambridge and Oxford; by the 
resident and seventeen fellows of the 
Uallags of Physicians, of whom fonrtees 
are Oantabrigians and threa Oxonians ; by 
Francis Glisson [q. v.], afterwards pro- 
fessor of physic; by members of every 
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ae 
y ambridge but one; by the pro- 
oce Soacay od members of several 
eollezes at Oxford, concluding with twenty 
epzmms by members of King's College. 
Paidatory opinions in prose by the masters 
if Peterhouse, Christ's, and Trinity, and 
the president of Queens’, and by two pro- 
fessor of divinity are prefixed, g0 that no 
medical work at Cambridge has ever 
revived so high a degree of academical 
commendation. It led to Winterton’s 
appointment as regius professor of physic 
in 1635, in which year the three regius 
eofessors at Cambridge—divinity, law, and 
hysic—were all of King’s College, . 
Winterton discharged the duties of his 
rofssorship with great core. The course 
or the M.D. degree was then twelve years, 
and improper efforts were often made to ob- 
tein incorporation after graduation in other 
universities. These he put a stop to, as he 
announces in a letter, dated 25 Aug. 1635, 
to Dr. Simeon Foxe, then president of the 
College of Physicians (Goopatt). While 
preparing the Greek aphorisms he also 
worked at an edition of the ‘Poets minores 
Greci’ based upon those of Henry Stephen 
(1568) and Crispin (1600), with observa- 
tions of his own on Hesiod, He intended 
to have extended these, but was prevente 
Ly his appointment as professor. The hook 
was published at Cambridge in 1635, with 
a dedication to Archbishop Laud, and sub- 


went editions appeared in 1662, 1661, 


16,1, 1677, 1684, 1700, and 1712. He | Cha: 


published at Cambridge in 1631 Greek 
verses at the end of Yilliam Buckley's 
‘Arithmetica Memorativa,' and in 1635 
yerses in ‘Carmen Natalitium,’ and in 
‘Genethliacum Academiz.’ 

Winterton made his will on 25 Aug. 
1036, leaving bequests to his father, mother, 
brothers John, Henry, and William, and 
sisters Mary, Barbara, Fenton, and Ruth. 
To his brother John, who was a student of 
medicine at Christ’s College, and who wrote 
verses in ‘Cormen Natalitium,’ he gave the 
medical worka of Daniel Sennertus in six 
volumes, and of Martin Rulandus and the 
surgery of William Clowes the youn; 
fv. and his anatomy instruments. e 

ed on 18 Sept. 1636 at Cambridge, and 
was buried at the enst end of King’s Col- 
lege chapel. 

Works; Extracts from records of King's 
College, Cambridge, kindly sent by Dr. M. R. 
James and Mr. F. L, Clarke; Extracts from 
reords at Eton by H. E. Luxmoore; Latter 
from Rev. J. BE. B. Mayor; Goodall’'s Royal 
College of Physicians of London, 1684, z ‘a 
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Winthrop 
WINTERTON, THOMAS (7. 1891), 


theological writer, was a native of Winter- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and an Augustinian hermit 
of Stamford, He took the degree of doctor 
of theology at Oxford, and was in his youth a 
friend of Wyeliffe, but afterwards he wrote 
against him. He became provincial of his 
order in 1889, and was re-elected in 1891. 
He wrote ‘Absolutio super confozsione 
Joannis Wyelif de corpore Christi in sacra- 
mento altaris,’ of which several manuscripts 
are extant, It is the same work as ‘De Lu- 
charistie assertione’ which Leland saw at 
St. Paul’s (Ducparez, St. Paul's, p. 288 ; see 
Harl. MS. 31, and Bibl. Reg. ACS. 7 B. vi, 6), 
The treatise was included by Thomas Netter 
(9. o in his ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum Johannis 
yelif? and is printed in Shirley's edition 
of that work (Molls Ser. 1858, pp, 181-288). 
(Tanner's Bibliothecs.] M. B. 


WINTHROP, JOHN (1588-1649), go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, was born at Jid- 
wardston, Suffollr, on 12 Jan. 1587-8. His 
poner Adam Winthrop (14198-1562) of 

wenham in Suffolk, a substantial clothier, 
who founded the fortunes of the family, was 
granted the freedom of the city of London 
in 1526, and was inscribed ‘ armiger' in 1548. 
the manor 
of Groton, Suffolk, formerly belonging to the 
monastery of Bury St. Edmunds. He died 
on 9 Nov. 1562, aged 64, and was buried in 
Groton church (his will is in P. O, 0, 
A fine contemporary portrait 
of the worthy merchant and reformer is pre- 
served in New York, and has been engraved 
by Jackman (Life of Winthrop, 1864, 1. 20). 

y his wives Alice (Hunne) and Agnes 

(Sharpe) he left seven children. His third 
son, Adam Winthrop (1548-1628), the even- 
tual owner of Groton Manor, was trained to 
the Jaw, and was from 1594 to 1609 anditor 
of St. John’s and Trinity colleges at Cam- 
bridge. He married, first, on 16 Dec. 1674, 
Alice (d, 1577), daughter of William Still 
of Grantham, and sister of Bishop John Still 
(ar) He married, secondly, on 20 Feb. 
879, Anne (d, 1628), daughter of Henry 
Browne of Edwardston, clothier, and by her 
had, with four daughters (one of whom mar- 
ried Emmanuel Downing, and was mother of 
Sir George Downing G 28 P-1684) (q. v.]), 
an only son Jobn, the future ‘Moses of New 
England.’ Soms verses by Adam to his 
sister, ‘the Lady Mildmay at the birth of her 
sou Henery,’ are preserved in a manuscript 
songbook of the sixteenth centur woe 
MS. 1598; they are printed by Joseph Hunter 
in Mass, Hist. Coll, 8rd sor. x, 152-4), 
Lady Mildmay gave her brother a serviceab 
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stone posset-pot, which is still A eaaatas as ! a number of his love-letters to hig third 
a family heirloom. This same Adam was a (nearly all written after marriage) are a 
typical Winthrop, « diligent inditer of letters 'im the ‘ Life,’ and the series was o ry 
and diaries (quaint fragments of which evince 1893 by J, H. Twichell as ‘Some Old p 
good sense and right feeling), and a great | tan Love-letters’), For some time = 
encourager of prophesying, He informs us | Winthrop had contemplated taking ord, 
that at Groton and the two neighbouring | but he was dissuaded trom this course br; 
parishes of Boxford and Edwaidston he by his father’s advice and by his ake 
managed within the limits of o singe year | found married happiness, He epan tals 
to hear as many as thirty-three different | a more active part in his duties as sje 
preachers, of the peace and lord of Croton Manor = 
John Winthrop was admitted at Trinity | in 1626 he was appointed an attorney gf th 
College, Cambridge, on 2 Dec, 1602, but his | court of wards and liveries, of which v. 
academic course was interrupted when he , Robert Naunton [q.v.] had becoms Tasta 
was little over seventeen by his betrothaland | in 1628, He appears to have been admit, 
marriage, on 16 April 1605, to fo ofthe Inner Temple in November 1628 ( Hen, 
1616), daughter and heiress of John Forth | bers of Inner Temple, p. 262), a fact why 
of Great Stanbridge, Essex, in which place | seems to indicate that his emigration Way 
he settled and ahode for some years, His | not the result of long previous elibera’. » 
eldest son, John, was born there on 12 Feb. | John Winthrop had not joined any of tL, 
1606, and he had issue two more sons and | colonial companies asan adventurer, a] tb 
two daughters by his tirst wife, with whom | earliest intimation of his leaving the q! 
his sympathy appears to have been at times | world for the new is conveyed in a letters 
imperfect, She died and was buried at Gro- | 15 May 1629, in which he says: * My dear 
ton on 26 June 1615, The religious impres- | wife, I am verylye persuaded God will brz; 
sions which so deeply imbued his whole life | some bert afiliction upon this lande, an: 
‘were derived b ioatee during this period | that speedylye... if the Lord seeth it wi, 
from Ezekiel Culverwell, His early piety, | be good for us, he will provide a shelter aj 
of the self-accusing ponent type, was re- | a biding-place for us and others, as a Zou 
markable. The workings of his conscience | for Lott.’ The dissolution of parliament y 
were often curious. He was extremely fond | 1629 was the moving cause of his discon 
of wild-fowl shooting with a gun, but con- | tent, and his decision to cast in his lot with 
ceiving from the fact that he was a very bad | the emigrants was no doubt stimulated br 
shot that the practice was sinful, he ‘ cove- | the death of his mother and the loss of hy, 
nanted with the Lord’ to give over shooting, | post. He saw everything now throng 
except upon rare and secret occasions. He | darkened glasses. The land seemed to hin 
had no doubts as to the depraving effects of |} to be grown ‘weary of her inhabitants 
the‘ creature tobacco’ orthe practiceof drink- | The growth of luxury and extravagance, the 
ing healths, and he combated both these in- | increased expenses of education, and the dif. 
firmities in a more uncompromising fashion, | ficulty of providing for children in the liben! 
He married, within six months of his first | arts and professions are all reflected upon m 
wife's death, Thomasine, daughter of Wil- | his correspondence ai this time, ‘vil times’ 
liam Clopton of Oastleins Manor, near Groton | he concluded, ‘are coming, when the chur 
(her mastiage settlements are printed in ‘Hvi- } must fly to the wilderness,’ In June orJuly 
dences of the Winthrops,’ 1896, p. 22), She | 1629 he was carefully preparing a statement 
died on 7 Dec, 1616, just a year after mar- | of the ‘Reasons to be considered for justifye 
riage, and was buried in Groton church on | ing the undertakers of the intended Plants. 
11 Dee, A detailed and powerful, if some- | tion in New England, and for incouragi 
what morbid, account of her deathbed is | such whose hartes God shall move to joym 
given by Winthrop in an autobiographical | with them in it! In J ae appears to haye 
fragment (cited in Life, i, 79-89). a | paid a visit to Isaac Johnson af Sempri 
period of great depression and diffidence, he | ham, and the matter was disoussed in all it 
married, thirdly, on 29 ppt 1618, at Great | bearings between them, His ‘Rensons‘ work, 
Maplested, Margaret (d. 1647), daughter of | seem to have been shown to SirJohn Eliot and 
Sir John Tyndal, kt. Under her influence | other prominent leaders of puritan feeling, 
the tendency to undue religious introspec-| The emigration movement was 
tion was gradually subdued, and Winthrop | facilitated by the decision of the Old Englast 
geined that moral ascendency among his | proprietors to convert the Massachuseu 
urtitan neighboura to which the depth of | plautation into a self-governing community, , 
is character justly entitled him. A charm~|as tha prospering Plymouth colony had | 
ing letter from his father to this fiancée, and} virtually been from the commencement 
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ony of Massachusetts was originally 
Bi i "be, like that of Virginia, a cor- 
ration established in England administer- 
rrthe affairs of an American colony. But 
on 23 July 1629 Matthew Cradock, governor 
rf thy Massachusetts Company, at a meeting 
Lrld at the house of the deputy-governor, 
Thomas Goffe, in London, read certain pro- 
pusitions conceived by himself, giving reason 
for transferring the government from the 
enanci in London to the plantation itself. 
The authorities at Salem, now of several 
years’ standing, had hitherto been subordi- 
nate to thove of the company at home; on 
28 Ang. 1629, at a@ meeting held at Cam- 
bndge, John Winthrop was one of the twelve 
aimatories Costading. the namea of Richard 
Saltonstall, Thomas Dudley, William Vassall, 
Increase Nowell, and William Pynchon, all 
af whom are separately ma to an agree- 
ment by which the framers pledged them- 
aires to set sail with their families to 
‘inhabit and continue in New England, pro- 
yided that the whole government, together 
with the patent for the plantation, be first by 
an order of court legally transferred and esta- 
blished, to remain with us and otheis which 
shall inhabit upon the said plantation.’ On 
30 Uct, it was announced by the court of the 
company thot the transference of the govern- 
ment had been decided upon, and that same 
day, from among four nominees, John Win- 
thtop was by general vote and show of hands 
chosen to he governor for the ansuing year. 
After some five months of preparation, on 
99 March 1620-80 four ships out of the 
eleven that the emigrants had chertered 
were ready to sail from Sontengi and 
upon that day Winthrop emborked with 
Saltonstall, and with Thomas Dudley, Wil- 
fiam Coddington A v.], and Simon Brad- 
street [see under BRADSTREET, ANNE], upon 
the principal ship, the Arbelle. Two of hi 
younger children were with him, but his 
wife was obliged by reason of her pra 
to postpone her departure for a little over a 
ear, Winthrop and his comrades were de~ 
aved by contrary winds off the Isle of Wight 
for a fortnight, and they took the oppor- 
tunity to promulgate the notable ‘ letter of 
farewell’ to their fellow-countrymen, en- 
titled ‘The Humble Request of his Majesty’s 
Loyall Subjects, the Governor and the Com- 
pany, late gone for New England, to the 
rest of their brethren in and of the Church 
af England, for the obtaining of their Prayers 
and the removal of Suspicions and miscon- 
straction of their Intentions.’ While still 
at ‘the Cowes’ Winthrop also commenced 
that diary or journal (see below) which was 
continued thenceforth until the close of his 
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career, and was destined to form the staple 
of all subsequent histories of the infant 
colony of New England, In the course of 
the voyage, which proved a tedious one, 
Winthrop further wrote a little work of 
edification entitled ‘ Christian Charitie, A 
Modell hereof.’ The manuscript was pre- 
sented to the New York Historical Society 
by Francis B. Winthrop, a lineal descendant 
of the author, and in 1838 it was printed by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society (Col- 
lections, 1888, Srd ser. vii. 31), 

After a voyage of sixty-six daysthe Arbella 
and her consorts came to an anchor in the 
harbour of Salem. On 17 June 1680 (0.8.) 
Winthrop definitely decided upon Charles- 
town (now the northern suburb of Boston) 
in preference to Salem asa residence, Here 
he was welcomed by John Endecott [q. vs 
who made over to him the authority whic 
he had exercised as acting governor since 
September 1628. The colony, which (ex- 
clusive of the Mayflower emigrants of Ply- 
mouth plantation, not incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts until 1691) numbered barely three 
hundred souls, was now increased at a 
bound to between two and three thousand. 
Winthrop drew up a church covenant on 
80 July, and some five weeks later was 
driven by lack of water to quit Charlestown 
and to establish his headquarters upon the 
neighbouring peninsula of Shawmut, to 
which the name of Boston was given, A 
general court (the second) was held at Boston 
on 18 May 1631, when Winthrop was re- 
elected governor, and a most important 
decision was arrived at, to the effect that ‘for 
time to coma no man shall be admitted 
to the freedom of the body politic but such 
as are members of some of the churches 
within the limits of the same.’ In May 1632 
Wint was re-elected governor, and 
shortly after this date, in a letter from Oap- 
tein Thomas Wiggin to Secretary Coke, we 
have a brief picture of the plantation and 
its chief ruler, The English there, ‘num 
bering about 2,000, and generally most in. 
dustrious, haye done more in three years 
than others in seven times that space, and at 
a tenth of the expense. They are loved and 
respected by the Indians, who mr to the 
governor for justice. He [John Winthrop] 
ig a discreet and cober men, wearing plan 
apparel, assisting in any ordinary labour, and 
Piag with wo taildnesa and justice’ (Caz. 
State Papers, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 1568). 
Tn September 1682, in his capacity as gover- 
nor, Winthrop paida ceremonious visit to the 
plantersat Plymouth, About thissame period 
an animated quarrel between the governor 
and his deputy, Thomas Dudley, was allayed 
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by Winthrop’s pacific demeanour. An in- | Boston but by permission of the magistrates 


sulting letter from Dudley is said to have 
been returned by Winthrop with the remark, 
‘I am not willing to keep such an occasion 
of provocation by me.’ 

In 1684 the positions of Winthrop and 
Dudley (now reconciled) as governor and 
copay. were reversed. From July in this 
year the town records of Boston are extant 
as commenced in Winthrop's own hand, 
Their early pages record the provision of o 
common space and a free school for the 
town, and sumptuary laws against the 
wearing of lace and the use of tobacco in 
public. In May 1635 John Haynes was 
elected governor. Winthrop supported at 
this time the disciplinary banishment of 
Roger Williams. He was nevertheless in the 
following November called to account for 
dealing too remissly in point of justice. The 
ministers sided against him, and Winthrop 
acknowledged that he was ‘convinced that 
he had failed in overmuch lenity and remiss- 
ness, and would endeavour (by God's assist- 
ance) to take a more strict course hereafter’ 
(Journal, i, 218), Articles were accordingly 
drawn up to the effect that there should be 
more strictness used in civil government aud 
military discipline. These articles enjoined 
among other things that ‘trivial things 
should be ended in towns, &c.,’ that the 
magistrates should ‘in tenderness and love 
admonish one another, without reserving 
any secret grudge,’ and that the magistrates 
should henceforth ‘ appear more solemnly in 
public, with attendance, apparel, and open 
notice of their entrance into the court’ (7, 
p. 214), From this same year ‘Winthrop 
abandoned as ‘ superstitious’ the commonly 
received names of the days and months. In 
1686 Sir Henry Vane was chosen governor, 
while Winthrop and Dudley were made coun- 
cillors for life. The ferment raised by the 
‘antinomian’ opinions of Anne Hutchinson 
came to a head in 1687. Vane championed 
aliberal and tolerant admission of the new 
opinions ; Winthrop supported the ministera 
in their demand for a more repressive policy, 
The struggle was finally decided by Win- 
throp's election as governor in preference to 
Vane at a general court held at Newtown 
(now reure age) on 17 May 1687. Winthrop 
vas in November instrumental in banishing 
Anne Hutchinson ‘for having impudently 
persisted in untruth.’ Two of her followers 
were disfranchised and fined, eight dis- 
franchised, two fined, three banished, and 
oo disarmed. In order to prevent 
® possible repetition of such an incident, the 
general court passed an order to the effect 
that‘ none should be allowed to inhabit at 


Winthrop defended the order in an 

paper. Vane replied in ‘.\ Briefe i 
(s0 called), to which Winthrop rejoined, | 
the meantime Vane had left for Enalay: 
the governor providing for his « honoursti 
dismission,’ 

After a two years’ interval Wint! 
sumed tho perenoestt in 1649, an Thal 
year the functions of deputies and magi 
strates in the general court were dif. 
rentiated, and the first ‘commencement’ ; 
Ilarvard College in Cambridge was record] 
In 1638 Winthrop had invited out to Bostoy 
his nephew (Sir) George Downing, who wa 
educated at the newly founded College, 
In this same year as governor he li? 
shrewdly evaded the demand of the crn. 
missioners of plantations for the retum¢: 
the company’s charter, In 1613 the planta. 
tion was divided into the four shires cj 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, ond Middleser 
Both Groton and Winthrop were comma 
morated by place-names. In the same yea: 
the four New England colonies of Mass. 
chusetts and Plymouth, Connecticut and 
New Haven, were confederated under ¢ 
written agreement. In 1615 Winthrop. 
being then deputy-governor, was arrtignul 
for exercising a strained ond arbitrary 
authority, and the charge acquired some 
seriousness from the fact that it was sup- 
ported by a minister; but he was eventually 
acquitted, and the minister and his followen 
fined. On his acquittal he made o speech 
famous in the annals of Massachusetts, and 
cited by De peepee ag containing s 
noble definition of liberty. In May 1636 
Robert Child and six others addresed to 
the court a remonstrance, complaining that 
as non-church members they were excluded 
from the civil privileges of Englishmen, 
But Winthrop, now again governor, was 
staunch in his support of the religious ali- 

chy, and drew up (4 Nov.) a ‘stiff de 
claration. The petitioners declaring their 
intention of carrying their appeal to par- 
liament, Child was arrested by Winthrops 
order, and (with his followers) imprisoned 
and heavily fined. The remainder of his 
tenure of the chief magistracy, which termi- 
nated only with his life, was uneventful, 
save for the death of his faithful Margaret 
on 14 June1647, She was a woman, wrote 
g contemporary, ‘of singular prudence, 
modesty, and virtue, and specially beloved. 
and honoured of all the country’ (her life 
has been sketched by James Anderson in 
‘ Memorable Women of Puritan Times,’ 1862, 
and forms the subject of a separate memolr 
by Alice M. Earle, 1896). 
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Winthrop married, as his fourth wife, ! with justiceof John Winthrop: ‘His mind, 


ly in 1618, Martha, daughter of Captain 
Wiliam Tainsborough, and widow of 
Thomas Coytmore, Her estate was a wel- 
crmerelief to his necessities, for he had spent 
mut of his substance on the colony, and 
through the roguery of a bailiff his estate 
had dwindled almost to vanishing point, 

Winthrop himself died on 26 March 1649. 
He was buried in the King’s Chapel grave- 
yard, Boston, on 3 April, when a funeral 
salate was fired by the Ancient and Ho- 
gcursble Artillery Company of Boston, A 
funeral ‘Elegy’ was printed by ‘ Perciful 
Lowle’ Winthrop gave thirty-nine books 
iinra bist see Life, 1867, App.) to Harvard. 
During his last illness it is related that his 
olleolleague Thomas Dudley waited upon 
Winthrop to urge him to sign an order for 
the banishment of a heterodox citizen, but 
he refused, saying he had done too much of 
that wurk already (G. Biswopr, New Eng- 
lant Judged, 1661, pe 172). By his first 
and third wives inthrop had large 
families. His eldest son, Jobn. is separately 
noticed. His eldest son by his third wife, 
Stephen Winthrop (1619-1658), came to 
England in 1646, became a colonel in Crom- 
well’s army, sat for Banff and Aberdeen in 
the assembly of 1656, but died in London 
two yecrs later. 

Between the ancestor worship of the 
majority of American historians and the re- 
actionary views of one or two writers who 
protest against this tendency, it is dificult 
to arrive at a true delineation of Winthrop. 
His ktters to his wife show him to have 
been tender and gentle, and that his bd a 
sition was one to inspire love is proved 
the affection those bore him who had suf- 
fered much at his hands, Williams, Vane, 
and Coddington among them. ‘A preat 
lover of the saints, especially able ministers 
of the gospel,’ he was the wisest champion 
the clergy could have had; but they drove 
him far and forced him into severe and even 
rancorous measures of discipline from which 
his judgment and heart alike recoiled. His 
tendencies in early life were liberal, but in 
America, especially after the rebuke for 
lenity in 1685, he grew narrower. His 
elaim to eminence as a statesman must rest 
not upon brilliant or original intellectual 
qualities, hut upon his good judgment, his 
calm unvindictive temper, and the purity 
of his moral character. In the hall of his- 
torical statues in the Capitol at Washington 
a statue of him was placed beside that of 
John Adams to represent Massachusetts. 
The commissioners responsible for this 
choice, in their report of February 1866, said 


more than any other, arranged the social 
state of Massachusetts; “Massachusetts 
moulded the society of New England,’ 

In addition to this statue there is a second 
of Winthrop in the chapel at Mount Auburn 
(figured in Life, 1867, vol. ii.), and a third 
in bronze was unveiled at Boston on 17 Sept. 
1883, Two original portraits of Winthrop 
are extant: one, doubtfully attributed to 
Van Dyck, in the senate chamber of Massa- 
chusetts state house (copies in Memorial 
Hall, Cambridge, Boston Atheneum, and 
elsewhere); a second in the hall of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester 
(a replica of this is at New York), Both 
have heen frequently engraved. The family 
also possess 4 miniature, which is, however, 
inferior both in quality and preservation. A. 
vignette portrait appeared upon the covers 
of the early issues of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’ 
A number of relics and memorials are in 
the hands of descendants. Winthrop’s 
house at Boston, subsequently occupied by 
the historical antiquary Thomas Prince, was 
demolished by the British troops and used 
as fuel in 1775. The ‘Old South’ church 
at_ Boston now marks the site. 

For overa hundred years from the date 
of the governor's death no mention was 
made of Winthrop’s ‘Journal.’ Although 
it was largely drawn ape by Hubbard in 
his ‘History’ (1680) and by Cotton Mather 
in his ‘Magnalia,’ it was cited by neither, 
and was first mentioned by Thomas Prince 
on the cover of the first number of his 
‘Annals’ (1768, vol. ii.) The manuscript 
journal, in three volumes, seems to have been 


y | procured from the Winthrop family. Two 


volumes were returned to them and edited 
by Noah Webster (Hartford, 1790), A third 
volume was subsequently discovered in the 
Prince Library in 1816, and all three were 
given to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The complete document waspublished 
in 1825-6 under the editorial cara of the 
genealogist James Savage, under the title 
‘The Tistory of New England. By John 
Winthrop, first Governor of tho Colony of 
the Massachusetts Bay.’ A second edition 
with few alterations appeared at Boston in 
2vols. 1858. Some severe but not altogether 
undeserved strictures upon the editing were 
passed in ‘A Review of Winthrop’s “ Jour- 
nal,” as edited by James Savage.’ The ‘Jour- 
nal,’ to give it its original and appropriate 
title, is an invaluable document, no less for 
its historical detail than os a revelation of 
puritanmodesof thought and administration. 

[R. C, Winthrop’s Lite and Letters of John 
Winthrop, vol. i, 1864, vol. ii, 1867; A Short 
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Account, of the Winthrop Family, Cambridge, 
1887; Whitmore’'s Notes on the Win’ 
Family, Albany, 1864; Hunter's Suffolk Emi- 
gronts (ap. Mass, Hist. Coll, ard ger. vol. x); 
‘Winthrop Papers in Mass. Hist. Collections, 
8rd ser. vol, vii., 4th ser. vol. vi., 5th ser. vol. 
viii.; Muskett'’s Suffolk Manorial Families; 
Davy's Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mus, Addit. 
MS, 10156; Cotton Mather’s Magnalia; Win- 
sors Memorial Hist. of Boston (1888), vol. i.; 
Wingor's Hist. of America, vol. iii.; Palfrey’s 
Ilistory of New England; Goodwin's Pilgrim 
Republic, 1888, passim; Adams's Massachusetts, 
its Historians and its History, 1894, passim; 
Doyle's English in America: the Puritan Colo- 
nies; The Fifth Half Century of the Arrival of 
John Winthrop (Commem. Exercises of the 
Essex Institute), Salem, 1880; Lowell Tnstitute 
Lectures, 1869; Gardiner’s History of England, 
vol. vii.; Brooks Adams's Emancipation of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1887 ; Bancroft’s History 
of tha United States, vol. i.; Tylex’s History of 
American Literature, i, 128-36; Blackwood's 
Mag. a 1867; Atlantic Monthly, January 
1864, Se 


WINTHROP, JOILN, the younger 
(1606-1676), governor of Connecticut, the 
eldest son of John Winthrop [q. v.], governor 
of Massachusetts, by his first wife, was born 
at Groton Manor, Suffolk, on 12 Feb. 1605-6, 
He was educated at the grammar school, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and was admitted 
student at Trinity College, Dublin, but his 
name does not appear upon the roll of 

aduates (which commences in 1591). In 

November 1624 he was admitted of the 
Inner Temple (List of Students Admitted, 
1647-1660, p. 2£1), but he found the law 
little to his taste. In the summer of 1627 
he joined the ill-fated expedition to the 
Isle of Rhé under the Duke of Buckingham. 
After this he travelled for some time in 
Italy and the Levant, and was at Con- 
stantinople in 1628. In November 1681 he 
joined lus father in New England. In163+ 

@ was chosen one of the assistants, and 
held this office in 1635, in 1610 and 1641, 
and again from 1644 to 1649. In 1633 
‘Winthrop took a leading part in the esta- 
blishment of a new township at Agawam, 
afterwards called Ipswich. In the follow- 
ing year Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Brooke, 
Lord Rich, Richard Saltonstall, and eight 
other leading men of the puritan party, 
havng obtained a large tract of land by 
a patent from Lord Warwick and the New 
England Company, dated 19 March 1081-2, 
established a settlement on the river Con- 
necticut, and appointed Winthrop governor. 
But the projected settlement was little more 
than a factory protected by a fort, and when 
emigrants from Massachusetts founded the 
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colony of Connecticut the earlier 
ment wasabsorbed init. Itis not gee 
long Winthrop’s connection with the settle. 
ment lasted, but it was evidently at an ord 
in 1639, since the patentees had another agent 
acting for them; nor does Winthrop eum 
to have lived there, In 1641 Winthrop was 
in England. Two years later he startel 
ironworks in Connecticut, which, howere 
came to nothing. In 1646 he began plantirg 
at Pequot (afterwards known es New Lom 
don), and he moved his principal residence 
thither in 1650, In 1651 he was chosen 
one of the magistrates of Connecticut, In 
1659 Winthrop was elected deputy-governg: 
of Connecticut, and in the following year 
governor, a post which he retained <i] 
his death in 1676; his salary was fixej 
in 1671 at 1602 per annum. In id, 
‘Winthrop came to England bearing with 
him a, loyal address from the government of 
Connecticut to the king, and a petition for 
a charter, Winthrop made himself accept. 
able st court. His taste for natural 
science secured his nomination as a fellow 
of the Noyal Society (August 1662), and 
brought him into contact with influential 
men, and to this was laxgely due his sucems 
in obtaining a favourable charter (sealed on 
10 May 1462) for Connecticut, He wax 
also able to secure the incorporation of 
Newhaven with Connecticut. He con- 
tributed two papers to the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions ’—one on‘ Some Natural Curio. 
sities from New England’ (y. 1151), anda 
second on ‘The Description, Culture, and 
Use of Maize’ (xii. 1065). At the close of 
1676 he went to Boston as one of the com- 
missioners of the united colonies of New 
England. 

‘Winthrop died on 5 April 1676 at Boston, 
where he was buried in the same tomb 
with his father, Ha married, on 8 Feb, 
163], his firat cousin, Martha Fones. She 
died in 1684, and he married, in 168%, while 
in Englend, Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
mund Read of Wickford, Essex, a colonel 
in the eens army, By his first 
wife he had no children ; by his second wile 
(shedied at Hartford,Connecticut, on 24Nov. 
1672) he had twa sons and five daughters. 
The eldest son, Fitz John, born on 14 1 
1638, served under Monck in Scotland, bat 
returned to New England and was governor 
of Connecticut from 1698 till his death in 
1707, The other son, Waitetill, born o# 
27 Feb. 1641-2, returned to Massachusetts, 
and became chief justice ofthat colony. He 
died at Boston on 7 Nov. 1717. Much of 
the correspondence between John vee 
the younger and his two sons is pub 
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+) tha ¢ Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
ft hae ser. vols, vi. and vii., bth ser. vol. 
<i, A portrait is in the gallery of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; it is re- 
vendueed in ‘Winthrop Papers’ (vol. vi.), 
E Bowen’s ‘Boundary Disputes of Connec- 
toate in Winsor's ‘ History’ (iii, 881), and 
elsewhere. fie ’ 
TVfesachusetts Hist. Soe. Collections (esp. 
rye colt is, and x,); Winthrop's Hist. of 
® w England; Life and Letters of John Win- 
theup by Robert ©. Winthrop; Benjamin 
rumbull's Hist. of Connectient, 1797, i. 863; 
LH. Trombull’s Public Records of the Colony 
c? Connecticut, 1850-2, vols, j.and ii,; Palfrey’s 
Hist. of New England ; Evidences of the Win- 
trop of Groton, 1896, p. 27; Thomson’s Hist, 
rf the Royal Soc. ; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 10146, 
£34] J, A.D, 


WINTON, Eanzs or. [See Szzon, 
Grunez, third earl, 1584-1650; Srrow, 
G.oRcE, fifth earl, d. 1740; Montaoxreri, 
APLBIBALD WILLIAM, 1812-1861,] 


WINTON, ANDREW or (7. 1418), 
Secttich poet, [See Wrntoty,] 


WINTOUR. [See also Winren,} 


WINTOUR, JOHN CRAWFORD 
(1#25-1882), sseate Petes ‘was born in 
Wrights Houses, Edinbur h, in October 
1825, Ilis father, William Wintour, was a 
working curtier; his mother, Margaret Craw- 
furd, afarmer’s daughter. At an early age 
Wintour exhibited a talent for drawing, an 
entering the Trustees’ Academy, he made 
rapid progress and became a favourite with 
lus master, Sir William Allan [q.v.] From 
the time he was seventeen he maintained 
himself by miniature and portrait painting, 
and by making anatomical dingrams for the 
university professors. He also painted afew 
figure pictures, notably one or two of fairy 
subjects, which, aio fe immature in many 
ways,ate remarkable for beauty of colour 
und grace of composition, About 1860, how- 
ever, he turned his attention to landscape, in 
which he found his real vocation, A+ first 
his landscapes were somewhat flimsy and 
superficial, but during the next few years he 
ems to have come under the influence of 
John Constable (1776-1837) [q. v.], and his 
‘ork gained in strength and evinced a closer 
ttudyofnature, In 1859 Wintour waselected 
an associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and two years later he spent the autumn in 
Warwickshire, From this date his pictures 
became more personal in feeling, broader 
and more ones in handling, and richer 
in colour and composition. 

Wintour’s art occupies a distinct place in 
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Scottish landscape painting. Beginning with 
his own feeling for nature, he received an 
impulse from Constable, which resulted in 
effects similar in kind to those of the French 
tomantics of 1880, who had also been in- 
fluenced by the English painter's work. 
Pela his finest period was about 1870, 
when he painted the ‘Moonlight’ at Killie- 
crankie and the ‘ Border Castle ;’ but, while 
his latest pictures were often careless in 
draughtsmanship and handling. his special 
nalities of colour and design culminated in 
the ‘ Gloamin on the Eye,’ painted two years 
before his death. Yor a number of years his 
health had been failing, his self-control was 
not What it might hare been, his associates 
were not of the best, and when, on 29 July 
1882, he died, medical examination revealed 
a tumour on the brain. An exhibition of 
nearly 150 of his pictures ond drawings was 
held in Edinburgh in 1888. The catalogue 
contains a portrait of Wintour, reproduced 
from a pictoeph, and a critical ond bio- 
graphical note by P. McOmish Dott. 

‘Wintour was married to Charlotte Ross, 
but had no fomily, His widow survived him 
afew months, 

[Catalogue of Loan Exhibition of Wintour's 
Works, 1888 ; Scottish Art Review, July 1888; 
Academy, 16 June 1888 ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
March 1895, information from mlative] 


WINTRINGHAM, CLIFTON (1689- 
1748), physician, baptised at East Retford 
re on 1) April 1689,wasthe 
son of William Wintringham, vicar of Enst 
Retford, by his wife Gertrude, daughter of 
Clifton Rodes of Sturton, son of Sir Francis 
Rodes, bart., of Barlborough, and at 
grandson of the judge, Francis Rodes fo 
He was educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and on 8 July 1711 was admitted an 
extra licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
settling at York, where he practised with 
great success for more than thirty-five years. 
In 1746 he was appointed one of the phy- 
sicians in the York county hospital. He died 
at York on 12 March 1747-8, and was 
buried at St. Michael-le-Belfry in that city 
three days later, He was twice married, 
By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Nettleton of Earls Heaton in York- 
shire, he had a son, Sir Clifton Wintring- 
ham, bart., who is separately noticed, 

Wintringham was the author of several 
medical works ‘full of good sense and prac- 
tical information’ (Muyx): 1. ‘Tractatus 
de Podagra, in quo da ultimis vasis et liquidis 
et succo uutritio tractatur,’ York, 1714, 8vo. 
2. ‘A Treatise of Endemic Diseases, York, 
1718, 8yo, 8. ‘An Essay on Contagious 
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Diseases, more particularly on the Small 
Pox, Measles, Putrid, Malignant, and Pesti- 
lential Fevers,’ York, 1721, 8va. 4. ‘ Ob- 
servations on Dr, Freind’s “History of 
Physick,” ’ London, 1726, 8vo [see FRED, 
Joun]. 65, ‘Commentarium Nosologicum, 
morbos epidemicos et aéris variationes in 
urbe Eboracensi locisque vicinis per decem 
annos grassantes complectens,’ London, 
1737, 8yo; Qnd edit. by his son, 1733, In 
1752 his ‘ Works, collected from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts by his son Clifton, were 
published in two octavo volumes with large 
additions and numerous emendations. 


{Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii, 834; Gent, Mag. 
1748 p. 189, 1749 p. 46.] - BELO, 


WINTRINGHAM, Sr CLIFTON 
(1710-1704), bart., physician, born at York in 
1710, was the son of Clifton Wintringham 
(9. r] He was educated at Trinity College, 

ambridge, graduating M.B. in 1784, and 
M.D. in 1749. Soon after graduating M.B. 
he entered the army medicalservice. In 1749 
he was appointed physician to the Duke of 
Cumberland, whom he attended in his last 
illness, In 1756 ho was nominated jointly 
‘with (Sir) John Pringle[q.v.], physician to the 
hospital for the service of the forces of Great 
Britain. In 1762 he was gazetted physician 
in ordinary to George TI, He was knighted 
in the same year on 11 Feb., and on 25 June 
1763 was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. In 1770 he served the office of 
censor, and on 7 Nov. 1774 he was created 
2 baronet. On 6 Dec. 1786 he was nomi- 
nated physician-general to the forces. On 
23 Dec. 1792 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and he was also a member of 
the Société Royale de Medécine de France. 
Wintringham died at his house in the Upper 
Mall, Hammersmith, on 10 Jan, 1794. By 
his wife Anne he left no issue. 

Wintringham was the author of: 1. ‘An 
Experimental Enquiry concerning some Parts 
of the Animal Structure,’ London, 1740, 
8vo. 2. ‘An Enquiry into the Exility of 
the Human Body, London, 1748, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Notationes et Observationes in Richardi 
Mead Monita et Precepta Medica,’ Paris, 
1778, 8vo. 4. ‘De Morbis quibusdam Com- 
mentorii,’ vol. i, 1782, vol. ii. 1791, London, 
yo, He also edited ‘The Works of the 
late Clifton Wintringham, physician, at 
York’ (London, 1762, 2 vols. 8vo). Two 
autograph letters from Wintringham to the 
Duke of Newcastle are preserved in the 
aa Aluseum (Addit. MS, 82965, f. 875, 

{Munk’s Royal Coll. of Phys, ii. 250-2; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, iii, 144, 603, ix. 75; 
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Gent. Mag. 1794, 1.92; Burke's Exts 
netcies; Thomson's Hist. of the ee 
1812, App. p. xlifi; Amu, Rog. 176 4, 
1766 i, 71, 117, 1768 i. 196, U7 ih 
Townsend's Calendar of Knights, 1838,] * : 
EL 
WINWOOD, Sin RALPH (15637-19)~ 
diplomatist and secretar of aa a ; 
about 1563 at Aynhoe in Norehampteag” 
was the son of Richard Winwood. 
grandfather, Lewis Winwood, was at >, 
time secretary to Charles Brandon, duke 
Suffolk, His father was described in 
university registers as‘ plebeius’ He own 
no land, and possibly was a tenant ont. 
Aynhoe estate which belonged to Magda 
College, Oxford. On his death, before J 
his widow Joan married John Weeks; 
Buckingham, yeoman of the d. Se 
diad (May 1617) five mouths before her » 1 
Ralph Winwood, and was buried in tp 
chancel of Aynhoe church in the tom} ,; 
her first husband, Richard Winwood, 
Ralph mairiculated from St, John’s (C1). 
lege, Oxford, on 20 Dec. 1577, aged fortes, 
In 1682 he was elected a probationer-f-lloy 
of Magdalen College, and rotained Jy 
osition till 1601. Ie graduated Bd 
5 Nov. 1582 and M.A. 22 June 1587, 4 
month after the last date he was granted 
ees to study civil law, and on 2 Fit 
590-1 he proceeded to the degree of B.CL, 
In 1602 he was proctor of the university, 
and soon afterwards left Oxford for trad 
on the continent, On his return his aceon 
Plishments were recognised by the Eald 
Essex, who recommended, him for diplomats 
employment, In 1599, ‘at Lord Essert 
command,’ he was nominated secretary toSe 
Henrv Neville [q.v.], ambassador to Pranes 
Neville was much in England, and a1 
partisan of Essex was dismissed from li 
post in 1601. "Winwood, who performd 
most of the duties of the embassy in Nevilles 
absence, was appointed his successor, 
was chiefly occupied in reporting the pr- 
gress of the quarrel between Henry IY ani 
the Duc de Bouillon, but he found time # 
correspond with Six Henry Savile respecting 
his projected edition of Chrysostom’s‘ Con- 
mentaries.’ In June 1602 he was supe 
by Sir Thomas Parry, but at the wish of 8 
Robert Cecil, the queen's secretary, who hed 
8 ‘good conceit of him and his services, he 
remained till the end of the year in Parisit 
order to instruct Parry in the business of the 
embessy, In February 1602-3 he wasfinallr 
recalled, and soon afterwards was no! 
English agent to the States-General of Toe 
lond. He arrived at The Hegue in July 1603, 
and, in accordance with old treaty arrange 
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with England, was at once sworn in| and the emperor, who alike laid claim to the 


gx coineillor of state in the assembly of the) territory. His task was dificult, Jameswas 


Seotrn-(reneral. 
a ears protestant, Winwood sym- 
~hised with the political and religious prin- 
tiples of the Dutch republic. He loathed 
Syain and the house of .\ustria, and he 
gacht a3 far as hia instructions permitted 
Lim to sapport the republic and the princes 
cf the German union 1n their policy of hos- 
tiltyto®pain. He strongly urged the states 
to Tefuse permission to catholics to dwell 
with their jurisdiction. ‘ Let the religion 
}e taught and preached in its purity through- 
gutyour provinces withoutthe least miature,’ 
said Sir Ralph Winwood in the name of his 
asvereign. ‘Those who are willing to tole- 
rate any religion whatever it may be, and t 
to make you believe that liberty for both is 
necessary in your commonwealth, are paving 
the way towards atheism’ (Mortey, United 
Netlerlands, iv. 491-2). : 

Winwood revisited England in 1607, and 
on 28 June of that hae was Imighted br 
the king at Richmond, He returned to The 
Hague in August, together with Sir Richard 
Srencer, in order to represent England at 
the conferences which were to arrange a 
treaty between Holland ond England, and 
to euggest terms of peace between Holland 
and Spain after a strife of forty years. Prince 
Maurice had little faith in James T's and his 
ambassadors’ protestations of rood will to the 
republic, and Winwood and his colleague 
were warned by the English government to 
encourage tha statesto renew the warin Spain 
if they should find that they were resolute 
against peace (commission to Winwood and 
spencer, 10 Aug., RyweR, xvi. 662; instruc- 
tions, Wiswoop, ii. 329). Finally a general 
pacifeation was arranged, ond the treaty of 
the states with England was signed by Win- 
wood and Spencer on 26 June 1608. It was 
stipulated that the debt of the states to Eng- 
land, then amounting to 818,408/. sterling, 
should be settled by annual payments of 
00,0001. Winwood did not expect to remain 
sbroad longer. His London agent, Jobn 
More, took & house for him at Westminster, 
snd he entered into negotiations for the hire 
of @ country houge, so as to be near his friend 
tir Hemry Neville, But threatening mova- 
ments in Germany, where war between the 
protestant and catholic princes was immi- 
nent, led to the imposition on Winwood of 
uew duties on the continent, 

succession to the duchies of Juliers and 
Cleves was hotly disputed. In the autumn 
of 1609 Winwood was sent to Diisseldorf, in 
ordertojoin the Frenchambassndar, Boississa, 
in fe rncton between the protestant princes 
L XXL. 


ansious for peace, ‘My ambassadors, he 
wrote, ‘can do meno better service than in 
a-sistmg to the treaty of this reconciliation.’ 
But no peace was possible,and Winwood re- 
turned to The Hague to enlist fuur thousand 
men in James I’s ‘ervice to fight against the 
emperor in behalf ofthe protestant claimants 
to the duchies. Nor were the internal affairs 
of the Dutch republic proceeding as James 
wished, In August 1609 Winwood delivered 
to the assembly of the states James I's re- 
monsirance against the appointment to the 
professorshiy of theology at Leyden of Con- 
rad Vorstius,a champion of Armmianism and 
Arianism, Little attention was paid to his 
protest atthemoment. Subsequently Win- 
wwood was directed tonegotinte acloser union , 
between James and the protestant princes of 
theempize. Theelector palatine was to marry 
James I's daughter Elizabeth. To show that 
sometlung more thana merely family alliance 
was intended, James directed Winwood to 
attend a meeting of the German gas 
at Wesel in the beginning of 1612, and to 

| as-ent to a treaty by which the king of Eng- 
land and the princesof the union agreed upon 
the succours which they were mutually to 
afford toone anotherin caseofneed (28 March; 
Rrara, xvi. 714). 

The death in 1612 of the Harl of Salis- 
bury, with whom Winwood’s relations had 
grown unsatisfactory of late, opened to him 
the prospect of employment at home. In 
July he was in England, and was employed. 
by James in writing letters for him. The 
friends who sympathised with his religious 


{and his political views deemed it desirable 


that he should become James’s secretary, 
But at the end of July he was ordered to va. 
tura to The Hogue, and he stayed there till 
September 1618. He remained in name 
English agent at The Hague till March 1614, 
| but did not leave England again. 
; Winwood lost no Ga tpnans of paying 
, court to the favourite, Rochester. At the 
\ close of 1618, when Rochester, just created 
vearl of Somerset, was entertained, with his 
| newly married wife (the divorced Countess 
of Essex), by the alderrien of London, the 
bride sent to Winwood to borrow his horses, 
on the ground that she had nons good enough 
for her coach on such on occasion. “Win- 
wood answered that it was not fit for so 
great a lady to use anything borrowed, and 
begged that she would accept his horses as 
a present (Court and Times of James I, i, 
284, 287). Somerset's friendship, which was 
thus cemented, provedofavail, On2f March 
1014 Winwood was appointed secretary of 
aa 
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state and took the oaths (GaRpmvEr, ii. 882), 
A few days later he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Buckingham, Qn 
ia he received the post of secretary for 

e. 

Winwood’s duties included leadership of 
the House of Commons duringthe few months 
in the apring of 1614 that parliament sat, He 
was wholly untried in parliamentary life, and 
was not of the conciliatory temperament 
which ensures successin it. The chief ques- 
tion that exercised the House of Commons 
was James I’s claim to levy impositions with- 
out their assent. Onl] April 1614 Winwood 
toyed a grant of ane and read over the 
list of concessions which the king was pre- 
ew to make; but the grant was postponed. 

n 21 May 1614 Winwood spoke in support 
, of the theory that the power of making im- 
positions belonged to hereditary, although 
not to elective, monarchs. Parliament was 
soon afterwards dissolved without any settle- 
ment with tha opposition being reached; it 
did not meet again in Winwood’s lifetime. 

The king’s want of money embarrassed his 
ministers. His debts amounted to 700,000/,, 
and Winwood next year urged on him the 
wisdom of making some concession to the 
Pes opposition. On 25-28 Sept. 

615 the council debated the question of 
obtaining a liberel grant from a parliament 
to be summoned anew for the purpose. 
‘Winwood expressed © wish that e special 
committee might examine the i itions, 
and suggested that assurance should be given 
to the parliament that whatever supplies it 
aiighe grant should be employed upon the 
public service, and in no other way. But the 
ree was not accepted. On 24 Jan. 1615- 

616 Winwood'sresponsibilities were reduced 
by the appointment of Sir Thomas Lake to 
share with him the post of secretary. Thence- 
forth less satisfactory means of raising money 
‘were adopted, and by them Winwood per- 
sonally benefited. In 1616 the need for pra- 
viding Lord Hay with funds for his mission 
to Paris was met by the sale of peerages, 
The sum obtained by the first sale—to Sir 
John Roper—was handed to Hay. The pro- 
ceeds of the second sale—to Philip Stanhope 
—was divided equally between the king and 
“Winwood, who received 10,000/. and waspro- 
mised 56,0002, more when the next baron was 
made, 

Winwood had not maintained personal 
relations with Somerset after he assumed 
office, and in 1616 was much occupied in 
arranging for thetrial of the earl and countess 
and their accomplices ona chargeofmurdering 
Sir Thomas Overbury four years before. There 
isno ground for the widespread suspicion that 
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Winwood in any way connived ai 
der of Overbury. There is Bhp ni 
doubt his statements in his letter to Wa. 
15 Noy, 1615, State Papers,Savoy ext 
ong since there was some notice brou-t 
unto me that Sir Thomas Overhury °” 
was poisoned in the Tower, whilst he vu 
there a prisoner; with this I acquainted H,. 
Majesty, who, though he could not out of 
the clearness of his judgment but peraits 
that it might closely touch some that wen 
in the nearest place about him, yet such ;. 
his love to justice that he gave open wey th 
the pearonne this business’  Winwoo 
throughout the proceedings exerted himac't 
in the interests of justice, Far less credit. 
able were his relations in his latest years with 
Sir Walter Ralegh. Winwood was larg:'y 
responsible for the release of Ralegh hh 
1616, and for the grant to him of permisal 1, 
nominally to make explorations in South 
America, but really, although covertly, {- 
attack and pillage the Spanish posseasicis 
there. Winwood's hatred of Spain was the 
moying cause of his conduct, but the 
tation of pecuniary gain was not without ir- 
fluence on him, For carrying out the fi). 
bustering design Ralegh was executed, but 
before that result was reached Winwooj 
died, and his complicity was unsuspected 
while he lived. It is certain that had hu 
life been spared he would havo suffered Ba- 
legh's fate, 
arly in October Winwood fell il] of fever 

Mayerne attended him, and it is said bla 
him ‘too soon,’ He died on 27 Oct, 100 
at his London residence, Mordant Hovee, in 
the parish of St. Bartholomew the Les, in 
the church of which he was buried. He laft 
a nuncupative will, 

According to Lloyd, Winwood was! wel 
seen in most affairs, but most expert in 
matters of trade and war.’ His fanatics) 
hatred of Spain impaired his statesmanship, 
and led him into doubtful courses, as his r- 
lations with Ralegh prove, He sought t: 
do his duty as for as his narrow views per- 
mitted, but a harsh and supercilious demes- 
nour prevented him from acquiring popi 
larity. By his best friends his manner wa 
allowed to be unconciliatory. The story of 
a trivial quarrel between him and Bacon in 
1617 illustrates his temperament on its good 
and bad sides. Winwood, coming into s 
room where Bacon ‘was, found a dog ape 
his chair. He struck the animal. Every 
pcan, Bacon remarked, ‘loves a dog. 

few days afterwards Bacon fancied that 
Winwood pressed too close to him at the 
council-table, and bade him keep his die 
tance, When, geome months later, the quess, 
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who took Winwood's part in the quarrel, 
g-xed Bacon what was its cause, he an- 
ewered ‘Madam, I can say no more than 
shat he is proud, and I am proud’ (Goop- 
uas, Court of James J, i, 288; Chamberlain 
ty Carleton, 5 July 1617 ; State Papers, Dom. 
James I, xeli. 88). Finally the king recon- 
chadthe two men, and said that Winwood 
had never spoken to him to any man’s praju- 
dica—a strong testimony in his favour. 

Tn July 1608 Winwood married Eliza~ 

teth, daughter and coheiress of Nicholas 
Ball of Totnes, aud stepdaughter of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who had married the lady's 
mother in 1587, By patents dated in 1615 
and 1617 he was granted by James I for him- 
eeif and his heirs male the office of keeper 
f'the capital, messuage, and park of Dit- 
ton‘ in Buckinghamshire, On 24 Feb. 1620- 
1b30 the widow Lady Winwood purchased 
ggrantin fee of Ditton Park, and in 1682 
her eon Richard bought Ditton ‘Manoz, Win- 
wood left three sons and two daughters, all 
minors at the date of his death. The eldest 
porviving son, Richard (1603-1688), who 
fecame owner of Ditton Park and Manor, 
was elected M.P, for New Windsor in 1611, 
April 1660, 1678-9, 1679, 1681. A daugh- 
ter Anne married, in 1633, Edward Montagu, 
second, baron Montagu. Her son ph 
Montagu (afterwards first Duke of Montaga) 
[ Th inherited her brother Richard’s estate 
of itton on his death without issue in 
1668, 

A portrait of Winwood by Van Miere- 
veldt is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, 

Winwood amassed a vast official correspon- 
dence and many documents of state, which 

jaased to his grandson, the Duke of Montagu. 
The greater part of it is now at Hones 
House, London, in the library of the Duke 
of Buccleuch; it includes afew serps ante~ 
riorand posteriorto Winwood’s official career, 
In 1725 Edmund Sawyer published in Lon- 
don (8 vols. folio) an imperfect selection from 
Winwood’s papers, together with extracts 
fram thepapers of Winwood'scontemporaries, 
Sir Henry Neville, Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
William Trumbull (@. 1635), and Francis 
(afterward Lord) Cottington. Bawyer's work 
bore thetitle ; ‘Memorials of Affairs of State 
in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Kin 
James I, collected chiefly from the Origina’ 
Papers of the right honourable Sir Ralph 
Winwood, knight, sometime one of the prin- 
tipal Secretaries of State, The letters 
Re b Sawyer begin in 1590 and end in 

814, before Winwood became secretary of 
state. Sawyer's first paper belonging to the 
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‘Winwood collection is dated in 1600. The 
whole extant Winwood collection at Mont- 
aga House is calendared in the historical 
manuscripts commissionera’ report on the 
manuscripts of the Duke of Buccleuch, vol. i. 
(1899). Some of thepapers printed by Saw- 
yer are missing, but a vast number of Win- 
wood's letters, which Sawyer omitted, are 
noticed in the report. 

[Introduction to Report on the Manuscripts 
of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 1899 
is MSs, Comm.); Chalmers's Dictionary ; 

's Athene Oxon,; Bloxam’s Register of 
Members of Mugdalen Coll. Oxford, 1873, pp. 
210 seq.; Spedding's Letters and Life of Bacon, 
1890, vols, ii-vii.; Gardiner's Hist, of England 

1603-42), 1888, vols, i-ii.; Motley’s Hist, of 
nited Netherlands, 1876, vol. iv.; Granger's 
Biogr. Hist. of England; Lloyd’s Moeties) 


WINZET, WINYET, or WINGATE, 
NINIAN (1518-1602), Scottish contro 
yersialist, was bom in Renfrew in 1618. 
Families of the same neme held property 
and rented lands in Glasgow and the vicinity. 
He was educated at the university of Glas- 
gow according to Mackenzie (Lives and 

aracters # the most Eminent Writers of 
the Scots Nation, 1708-22, iii, 148), and 
Ziegelbauer (Historia Rei Literaria Ordinis 
S. Benedicti, iii, 360, 861, Augsburg and 
Wiirzburg, 1784) ; but the registers of Glas- 

w in 1587 give the name of ‘William 

indegait,’ who became a bachelor, then 
master, of arts in 1539, and remained at the 
university till 1652 in a subordinate capacity 
and as assistant to the rector. liam 
aon d his name to Ninian (Certain 

ractates, vol, i, Introd. 3 xii-xvi, xliy, 
xeviii, ed. Hewison, 1888, Scottish Text 
oe when he was ordained priest in 
1640. Winzet was appointed master of the 
grammar school of Linlithgow in 1651~2, and. 
subsequently provost of the collegiate church 
of St. Alichael there. Heremainedastaunch 
supporter of theold order during the Reforma- 
tion era, and being an independent thinker, 
with feelings and views very similar to those 
of the ‘old catholic’ school of this century, 
tried to stem the reformation of the church 
from within, 

The arrival of Knox in 1559 moved Winzet 
to dispute face io face with thereformer  afor 
the haill court, and. to write polemics on the 

uestions then at issue, which he afterwards 
collected into ‘The Buke of Four Scoir Thre 
Questions’ In the summer of 1561 Winzet 
was ejected from his office for refusing to sign. 
theprotestant confession of faith. Heloitered 
about Queen Mary's catholic court,and issued 
from the press at Edinburgh in May 1562 
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‘Certane Tractatis [three in number] for 
Reformatioun of Doctryne and Maneris set 
furth at the desyre and in the name of the 
afflictit Catholikis of inferiour ordour of 
Clergie and layit men in Scotland.’ In July 
appeared his pamphlet ‘The Last Blast of 
the Trompet of Godis VVorde aganis the 
vaurpit auctorite of Johne Knox.’ He 
seems to have been acting 2s the queen's 
chaplain at this time. In September he was 
exiled and proceeded to Antwerp, where in 
1668 he published a translation of the ‘Com- 
monitorinm’ of Vincent of Lerins. From 
Louvain and Antwerp he issued in the Scots 
vernacular, in 1663, ‘The Buke of Four 
Scoir Thre Questiona,’ as a challenge to the 
Scots reformers, and from Antwerp also 
issued translations of patristic writers now 
lost. In Paris, from 1565 to 1670, he studied, 
became a preceptor in arts in the university, 
and published a translation of Benoist’s 
‘Certus Modus.’ In 1571 he visited Eng- 
land and entered Queen Mary's service, 
thereafter proceeding to Douay to study 
theology. 

Pope Gregory in 1577 instituted Winzet 
abbot of the Benedictine monastery of St. 
James at Matisbon, the duties of which he 
began on 9 Aug. He revived this ancient 
decayed seminary of learning, and by intro- 
ducing the old Scots method of instruction 
soon restored its celebrity, There he pub- 
lished in 1581 ‘In D. Paulum Commen- 
taria;’ in 1582 ‘Flagellum Sectariorum ’ 
and‘ Velitatio in Georgium Buchananum,’ the 
latter being o reply to Buchanan's ‘De Jure 
Regni apud Scotos;’ and probably at the 
same time a translation of the Catechism of 
Oanisius, 

Winzet died on 21 Sept. 1592, and was 
buried in the monastery, where in the 
church (Kirche des Schotten-Klosters zu 
8. Jakob) his effigy and epitaph are pre- 
served, His more important works are 
mentioned above; a fuller list is given in 
the Scottish Text Society's reprint of the 
‘Certain Tractates,’ vol. i. pref. p. Lxxy. 


[Ziegelbauer’s Historia, ut supra; Mackenzie's 
Lives and Oharacters, ut supra ; Certane Trac- 
tatis, &e., by Niniane Winzet (Maitland Olub 
reprint, 1836), with Life by John Black Gracie; 
Irving's Lives of Scotish Writers, 1839; Belles- 
heim’s Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in 
Schottland, 1833, vol. ii. (translated by D. O. H. 
Blair, 1887); Certain Tractates, &c,, by Ninian 
Winzet, edited for Scottish Text Society, with 
Life, by J. King Hewison, 1888, 1890, 2 vols. 
and authorities there cited.} J. K. H. 


WIREKER, NIGEL (74. 1190), sntizist. 
[See Niexr.] 
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WIRLEY, WILLIAM (a 
[See Wrarny,] (4. 1618), heraly 


WISDOM, ROBERT (a. 1568 
deacon of Ely, probabl eh - 
family of that name settled at Burford, () : 
ford, where one Simon Wisdom was a = 
benefactor and reputed founder of the fic 

mmar school, Another Simon Wisdom 

d, 1623) of Burford, an alumnus of Gioy. 

cester Hall, Oxford, was author of vatinza 
religious tracts, and of ‘An Abridgement sf 
the Holy History of the Old Testament' 
London, 1594, 8vo (Woon, Athena, sd 
Bliss, i, 8387). A Gregory Wisdom yea 
sent to the Tower on 21 May 1553 fhe 
spreading reports about Edward VI’s heal! 
(4ets P. C, ed. Dasent, 1552-1, p, 278), : 

Robert, who is claimed aa one of the four 
eminent writers produced by St, Murtin's 
Oxford, is said (CooPER) to have been edu. 
cated at Cambridge, though no detailsof hia 
academical career are forthcoming, excep 
that he was B.D. of some university, and he 
would more naturally be assumed to hay. 
been at Oxford, where he was one of the 
earliest preachers of the Reformation ani 
‘was on that account compelled to leave ths 
city. Tanner says that he became rector of 
Stisted in Essex; but his name does not 
appear in the list of rectors, and probably he 
was only curate. About 15388 his religions 
opinions brought him into collision with 
Stokesley, bishop of London, and in 1540 
he was accused of heresy before Stokesley's 
successor, Bonner; he was committed by t 
council to the Lollards’ Tower, whence he 
wrote an answer to the thirteen articles 
laid to his charge (extant in Harl, ALS, 425, 
art. 8, and printed in Srnypx’s Evclesiastica! 
Memorials, 1. ii. 670-1). Foxe makes 
him parish priest of St. Margaret's, Loth- 
bury, and e of St. Catherine's (ste), 
Lothbury, in 1541, when he is said to hare 
been forced to recant at St. Paul's Cross; the 
date ig epmrenily an error for 1548, on 
14 July of which year his recantation tol. 
place (WalorHestnr, Chron. i, 142; Fosr. 
ed, Townsend, v. 496, and app. No. xii.) He 
was then curate to Edward Crome (q. +./ 
at St. Mary’s Aldermary, and there is 16 
record of his having held any benefce .2 
London (cf. Huwnnssy, Nov, Rep. Ee. 


tee 

isdom’s companion in misfortune wat 
Thomas Becon [q. ih and with Becon he 
retired into Stafford ire, where they wera 
hospitably received by John Old [a %) 
Bucon, Works, vol. i, pref, pp. viii-ix, val 
iL. pp. 422-38; Srrves, Cranmer, i, 897-8}. 
He continued to preach Reformation doc- 
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¢rines, chiefly in the south of England, and | Overbury, Sir John Birkenhead, and Samuel 


ia success again brought him under the 
his sucef the privy council. On 24 May 
1346 two Jeomen o the chamber were sent 
tyarest him, with what success does not 
appear (lets P. C, ed. Dasent, 1542-7, p. 
4:4), In any case, the accession of Edward 
¥Tss0n restored him to liberty, and during 
bis reign he was appointed vicar of Settring- 
ton in Yorkshire. He was one of the can- 
diJates angeated by Cranmer on 25 Ang. 
1332 for the archbishopric of Armag 
(Casxume, Works, ii, £88; Lit. Remains of 
Eivard VI, ii. 488; Srryrz, Cranmer, 1. 
3y8, ii, 900). On Mary’s accession Wisdom 
ficd abroad, ultimately settling at Frankfort, 
where he sided with Coxe in his defence of 
the Cnglish liturgy againat Knox and Wil- 
Lam Whittingham [q. v.] In 1659 he re- 
turned to England, and in the autumn was 
pstored to his living at Settrington (Stars, 
Aanals, 1. i, 246), On 29 Feb, 1559-60 he 
saz collated to the archdeaconry of Ely 
(Ly Neve, Fustt, i, 352), to which were 
annexed the rectories of Haddenham and 
Wilborton. He preached at court on 
4° March 1560, and at St. Paul's Cross on 
7 April (Macryn, pp. 229, 280), and in the 
convocation of 1562 voted for the six puritan 
articles (StRYPH, Annals, 1. i, 489, 604; 
Busser, Reformation, ed. Pocock, 1. ii. 
481), He died in September 1568, and was 
buried at Wilburton on the 28th, and nat, 
as has been supposed, in Carfax, Oxford 
(FLEtHER, Hist. of St. Martin's, 1896, p. 
55). Margaret Wisdom, who was buried at 
Wilburton on 24 Sept. 1567, was probably 
his wife; and the names of four children 
also occur in Wilburton parish register. 
‘Wisdom’s ‘ Postill.. . upon every Gospel 
throngh the year .. . translated from Ant. 
Corvinus,’ was published at London (1649, 
4to), His metrical translation of the 126th 
Psalm was in use as late as 1608, and a 
metrical prayer is prefixed to the old ver- 
sion of the Psalms at the end of Barker's 
bible (see Boswent, Johnson, ed, G. B. Hill, 
v. 444), He also wrote some verses upon 
the death of the dukes of Suffolk, 1551, and 
others prefixed to the second edition of 
Bale’s ' Reviptores,' Among the manuscripts 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, are Wis- 
dom’s ‘Revocation of his Retractation/’ 
‘Summ of all such doctrine’ as he had 
jae and translation of two sermons by 
mann ‘Heshusius.” His expositions 
on the Psalms and Ten Commandments, 
which do not appear to haye survived, were 
of some repute among early reformers, 
though his poetic defecta earned him the 
ridienls of Sir John Denham, Sir Thomas 


Butler (Warton, Hist. Engl. Poetry, iit. 
149, 160; Bryners, Cena, Lit. x. 12), while 
Bishop Corbet addresses him (Poems, ed. 
Gilchrist, p, 228) as 
Thon once a body, now but air, 
Archbotcher of a pealm or prayer, 
From Carfax come, 


[Authorities cited in text and in Cooper's 
Athene Cantabr, i. 269-61; Tanner's Bibl, Brit.- 
Hib.; Ritson’s Bibl, Anglo-Poetica; Gongh’s 
General Index to Parker Soc. Publ.; Strype’s 
works (General Index); Foxe's Actes and Mon. 
ed. Townsend; Fletcher’s Hist. of St. Martin's, 
Oxford, pp. 53-5 ; Rawlinson MS, 0 21 £205; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, vii. 80, 3rd ser, 
ii, 89, 8th ser, v. 473.] A..F. P 


WISE, FRANOIS (1695-1767), archreo- 
logist, son of Francis Wise, mercer, of Ox- 
ford, was born in the parish of All Saints, 
Oxford, on 8 June 1695, He was educated 
at New College school and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, ing Aaeateed commoner on 
8 Jan. 1710-11. He became scholar of his 
college on 31 May 1711, probationer fellow 
on 12 June 1718, and full fellow a year 
later, He graduated B.A.1714, M.A. 1717, 
and B.D. 1727. In December 1719 he was 
appointed under-keeper of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and about this time he collated a 
manuscript in the Laud collection for the 
1729 edition of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ 

Wise was ordained deacon by the bisho’ 
of Oxford at Cuddesdon on 8 Sept, 1721, an 

iest at the public ordination at Oxford on 

Sept.1721. He took pupils at this time,and 
among them was Francis North (afterwards 
Baron and Earl of Guilford), who conferred 


H | on him in 1723 the curacy of Wroxton in Ox- 


fordshire, and bestowed on him early in 1726 
the small donetive of Elsfleld, about three 
miles from Oxford, where he muchimproved 
the residence and laid out the grounds in a 
fantastic manner. A view of the place is 
given in the aie of the preface to his 
work on coins (1760). Later in 1726 the 
kame patron presented him to the vicerage 
of Harlow in Essex, but efter a few mont 
he resigned the living, a3 he preferred to 
dwell at Oxford, where he had been ap- 
pointed in April 1726 to the post of keeper 
of the archives. 

On 2 Dec. 1729 Wise stood for the 
librarianship at the Bodleian Library, but 
after a party contest, in which he was the 
whig candidate, was defeated by fifteen 
yotes (Rel. Hearniane, 1857 edit. ii, 711- 
718). His connection with the library did 
not thereupon cease, for so late as 1746 
special payments were made to him for 
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work done in caraloauing and sreaniging the 
books given by Nathaniel Crymes. He pub- 
lished in 1738 ‘A Letter to Dr. Mead con- 
cerning some Antiquities in Berkshire, par- 
ticularly shewing that the White Horse is 4 
Monument of the West Saxons.’ This was 
answered. by ‘ Philalethes Rusticus’ Gena 
times said to be Rev. William Asplin, at 
other times a layman called Bumpsted) in 
1740 in a tract called ‘The Impertinence 
and Imposture of Modern Antiquaries dis- 

lay'd,’ in which be attributed to Wise « 

esign to alter the arms of the royal family, 
sneered at his eulogies of Alfred, and pointed 
out that he had omitted to praise the reign- 
ing monarch, Wise resented these attacks, 
believing that they might damage his chance 
of fature preferment. An anonymous de- 
fence of him, ‘An Answer to a Scandalous 
Libel intituled “The Impertinence and Im- 
postr) &e." (1741), was published by the 

v. George North, and he himself issued in 
1742 ‘Further Observations upon the White 
Horse and other Antiquities in Berkshire,’ 

Wise waa appointed by his college to the 
rectory of Rotherfleld Greys, near Henley- 
on-Thames, on 7 ae 17-45, thus vacati 
his fellowship in 1746. From 10 May 17 
he waa Radcliffe librarian at Oxford. These 
preferments he retained, with that of Elsfield, 
until his death. He was elected F.S.A. on 
6 April 1749, and collected an excellent 
library, particularly rich in works of northern 
literature, In 176£ Thomas Warton and 
Johnson, who liked his society, paid him 
several visits at Elsfield, and Wise took 
much interest in obtaining for Johnson from 
his university the bg a by diploma of 
M.A. (Woott, Joseph Warton, p. 228). He 
became ‘a cripple in every limb’ from the 

ut, and died at Elsfleld on 5 Oct. 1767, 
being buried in the churchyard, but without 
stone or monument, He ere during his 
lifetime many coins to the Bodleian Library, 
aud after his death his sister gave to the 
Radcliffe Library ‘a large and valuable 
cabinet of his medals.’ 

The other works of Wise comprised : 
1, ‘Annales rerum gestarum Atlfredi Magni 
auctore Asserio Menevensi,’ 1722. A copy, 
with many notes, supposed to be by William 
Huddesford [q.v.], is in Gough’s ‘ Oxford- 
shire’ (67) at the Bodleian Library. The 
editing is ‘unusually careful,’ but the au- 
thenticity of the original has often been ques- 
tioned (Speaker, 18 March 1899, pp. 318-14). 
3. 'Epistola ad Joannem Masson de nummo 
Abgari regis, 1736. 8. ‘Nummorum anti- 

uorum Scriniis Bodleianis reconditorum 
atalogus,’1750; dedicated to Lord Guilford, 
4. ‘Some Enquiries on the First Inhabitants, 
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Language, Religion, Learning, and 
of Europe, by 6 Member of the Bone 
Antiquaries in London, 1758: signed at wn 
‘Rh, W. RL. 5, * History and bronol, 
of the Fabulous Ages,’ 17 el, also anonyme, 
and similarly signed. This had been drawn 
up for some years, having heen read 1, 
Johneon and Warton to their amusement 
Printed letters to and from him are ti 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (y, 459 iy 
617), Nichols's ‘Literary Illustrations’ (i, 
632-7, iv. 206-7, 225-6, 488-56, 683.4 
two of his saeunecrot letters are in Gough). 
‘Berkshire’ (6, Bod, Libr. . 
Wise assisted Warton in his ‘Life of De. 
Bathurst,’ The passages stated by Thoms 
Warton in his‘ Life of Sir Thomas Pop,! 
(1st and 2nd edits. pref.) to have been copiad 
by Wise from other manuscripts are toy. 
ries by aome one (Blakiston in Engl, Hist 
ev. xi, 282-800). In reference to then 
Mr, Blakiston calls Wise ‘a competent, 
perhaps too competent, archeologist; 
[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Gent, Mag. 1767, 
P; 524; Nichols’s Lit, Anecd. ii, 512, v. 527-4; 
it. Divstr. iv. 479-80; Boswell's Johnson, ai, 
Hill, 1, 278-82, $22; Madan’s Western M58 
Bodl. Libr.) iv. 189, 259; Macray's Bodl, Libr 
nd ed. pp. 34, 199, 207, 221, 872, 4Be- 
Blakiston’s Trin. Coll. pp. 194, 196; information 
from Rev, H. E. D, Blakiston of Trinity Cg 
lege.] W. PG, 
‘WISH, HENRY (1653-1738), gardener 
to William ITI, Anne, and George I, was 
born in 1658, and claimed descent from 
Richard Wise of Oadiston, Warwickshire, 
He studied horticulture under George Lon- 
don, and during the reign of James II was 
admitted as sole partner in London's lner- 
tive nursery at Brompton, the largest at thar 
timenear London. Shortly after William ITs 
accession Wise was appointed deputy-ran 
of Hyde Park and superintendent of 
royal gardens at Tampton Court, Kensing- 
ton, and elsewhere, April 1604 Evel 
pon of the methodical manner in whith 
the ‘noble nursery’ at Brompton was culti- 
vated,and he describes another visit to Wises 
plantations and gardens on 2 Sept, 1701. 
Besides the royal gardens, London and Wire 
directed most of the great gardens of Eng- 
land, including Blenheim, Wanstead, Edger, 
and Melbourne in Derbyshire. This last was 
a splendid example of the French style of 
formal garden handed down to London by 
his master Rose, who hed studied under 
André Le Nétre, the French gardener of 
Oharles II, The Melbourne gardens wer 
remodelled from designs by Wise between 
17OL and 1711, including a bosquet after 
the Versailles pattern, and ‘a water-piec, 
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ile, on the death of William ITI, 
Se mnited the royal gardens to the 
care of Wise in preference to London, who 
Lad the mortification of seein the demoli- 
sun of all the box-work which he had de- 
w-med st Hampton Court in conformity with 
sky Duteb taste. In 1706 London and Wise 
ind out a town garden at Nottingham for 
Count Tallard, the French general who had 
fallen into Marlborough’s hands at the battle 
of Blenheim. A description of this garden 
was appended to London and Wise’s ‘The 
Retir'd Gard’ner, being a translation of “Le 
Jardinier Solitaire” ’ {from the French of the 
Sieur Louis Liger], or rather a combination 
of two French manuals on gardening, with 
a small admixture of original matter (for 
Jacob Tonson, 2 vols. 8vo, 1708). In one of 
his papers in the ‘Spectator,’ ridiculing the 
ale introduced opera, Addison writes, on 
§ March 1711: ‘I hear there is a treaty on 
fut with London and Wise (who will be 
appointed Gardeners of the Play-house) to 
furnish the Opera of “Rinaldo and Armida” 
with an Orange Grove; and that the next 
time it is acted, the Singing Birds will 
te personated by Tom-Tits,’ the same 
journal, on 6 Sept. 1712, Addison describes 
the partners as ‘the heroic poets’ of garden- 
ing, citing the upper poe at Kensington 
aaa signal example of their skill, By this 
cime the famous nursery at Brompton had 
aged into the hands of a gardener named 
Bwtahoe but Wise had not yet definitely 
quitted his profession, for in 1714 he was 
reappointed head-gardener to George I. In 
1708 Wise had bought the estateand mansion 
of the Priory, Warwick, where he spent his 
declining years, He died at Warwick on 
15 Dee. 1788, being then ‘worth 200,0002.,’ 
and waa buried in St. Mary’s Church, By 
his wife, Patience Banks, he had issue Mat- 
thew (d. 12 Sept. 1776), Henry, and John. 
Horaca Walpole visited the Priory, and de- 
clares that he unintentionally offered one 
of the sons by asking him if he had planted 
much, <A portrait of the gardener is in the 
possession of the Wise family of Woodcote 
im Warwickshire. 

Elwin represents Pope’s ‘ Fourth Moral 
Cssay’ on false taste as especially directed 
against Wise; but Wise was less o typical 
representative of the formal Dutch style than 
his predecessors and teachers, though he was 
one of the last upholders of the old French 
tradition against the innovations of Bridge- 
man and Kent, In addition to the ‘Retn’d 
Gard’ner’ Wise collaborated with London in 
‘The Compleat Gard'ner, or Directions for 
cultivating and right ordering of Froit Gar- 
dung and Nitchen Gardens, abridged and im- 
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proved from John Evelyn's translation from 
the French of J. de La Quintinye (London, 
1699, 1704, 1710, 1725, enlarged). 

(Gent, Mag. 1738 p. 660, 1818 ii. 392; Hist. 
Reg. 1738 (Chron. Diary); Burke's Landed 
Gentry; Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies ; 
Switzer's Ichnographia Rusties, 1718; Beove= 
tell’s Les Délices dela Grande Bretagne, Leyden, 
1727; Johnson's Hist. of English Gardening, 
1829, pp, 124, 145, 146; Sedding's Garden Cratt, 
p. 102; Hazlitt’s Gleanings in Old Garden Lit. 
1887; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes; Smith’s 
Hist. Recollections of Hyde Park, p. 36; Law's 
Hampton Court; Blomfield and Thomas’s Formal 
Garden in England, 1892, pp. 65, 76, 110, 162; 
Manning and Bray's Surrey, ii, 191; Walpole’s 
Correspondence, v2. 442, v2i. 337; Pope's Works, 
ed, Elwin and Courthope, ifi, 180, y, 183, ix. 
118; Delany's Corresp, i. 146, 148, 190, 202, 
472; Evelyn's Works, ii, $41,379.) TT. 9. 


WISE, JOHN RICHARD pu OAPEL 
(1881-1890), author and omithologist, born 
in 1881, was eldest son of John Robert 
Wise(1792~-1842), British consul-general in 
Sweden, by his wife Jane, daughter of Ri- 
chard Ellison of Sudbrooke, The eldest 
branch of the Wise family has been long 
seated at Olayton Hall, Staffordshire. John 
Wise (1761-1807), the author's grandfather, 
was a nae gon ; he was recorder of Totnes, 
and married Elizabeth, sister of Robert Hur- 
rell Froude, archdeacon of Totnes, the father 
of James Anthony Froude the historian. 
After attending Grantham pomme school, 
Wise proceeded to Lincoln College, Oxford, 
whence he matriculated on 15 March 1819 
at the age of eighteen. THe took no degree, 
and left the university to travel abroad, 
Deeply interested in orale, he began. 
at an early age to collect birds eggs, and 
he devoted much energy through life to 
perfecting his collection, At the same 
time all aspects of nature attracted him, and 
wherever he wandered he studied carefully 
the zoology, botany, and scenery of the dis- 
trict, Nor did he neglect the dialect of the 
inhabitants. Te was also a devoted student 
of literature, and wrote both prose and 
verse with directness and feeling. 

On returning to England he wandered 
through country districts, frequently chan- 
ging his residence and maintaining little 
communication with his friends. In 1855 
he published e pamphlet of poems called 
‘Robin Hood, and in 1857 a lecture on 'The 
Beauties of Shakespeare,’ which he delivered 
at Stratford-on-A.von, In 1860 he issued a 
novel in two volumes called ‘The Cousin’s 
Courtship;* but it achieved littl success, 
Repeated visits to the neighbourhood of 
Shukespeare’s birthplace suggested a diffe- 
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rent kind of literary work—a description of 
the local scenery, the natural history, the 
literary associations and dialect of Stratford- 
on-Avon. ‘Wise’s wide reading in Shake- 
speare's works, his powers of observation, 
and hig skill a3 a naturalist, gave genuine 
charm to his volume on ‘Shakspere: his 
Birthplace and its Neighbourhood’ (1861), 
which was published in December 1860. 
There were twenty-five illustrations en- 
graved by W. J. Linton, ond a tentative 
glossary of words to be found in Shakespeare 
‘which were peculiar to Warwickshire dis- 
tricts. This book Wise followed up next 
year in a volume in the same vein called 
‘The New Forest: its History and its 
Scenery; with sixty-two Views by Walter 
Crane’ (December 1862, sm. 4to; 2nd cd. 
1868; Srd ed. 18U7; and 4th ed. 1888, with 
twelve additional etchings by Heywood 
Sumner). Wise walked through the district 
with Mr. Crane, then a lad of sixteen, and 
the young artist's illustrations of the sylvan 
scenery are excellent. The book, which in- 
cludes 8 glossary of local words, is admirable 
also from the naturalist’s point of view, and 
remains a standard work. ‘Wise's friend 
George Henry Lewes favourably reviewed 
it, on its appearance, in the ‘Cornhill Maga- 
zine’ (December oe 

Wise, who held advanced views on re- 
ligion and politics, came to know Dr. John 

apman, editor of the ‘Westminster Re- 
view.’ For many years he wrote the section 
on ‘Belles-Lettres’ in that magyzine, but 
withdrew suddenly owing to political dif- 
ferences with Chapman, ‘His relations with 
the ‘Westminster’ brought him the ac- 
quaintance of George Henry Lewes and 
George Eliot. Subsequently he was a con- 
tributor to the ‘Reader,’ a weekly periodical 
which also advocated advanced views. To 
the ‘Cornhill Magazine’ Wise contributed 
in July 1866 an admirable paper on ‘The 
Poetry of Provincialisms.’ 

It is said that in 1870 be went out asa 
newspaper correspondent to the Franco- 
German war, and met with many stirrin, 
adventures, Sobers he resumed his 
wanderings in England, In 1875 he was 
settled at Sandsend, near Whitby. Some 
yen later he had migrated to Edwinstow, 

ottinghamshire, whence he explored Sher- 
wood Forest, with the apparent intention, 
which he abandoned, of writing on it in the 
same manner as he had written on the New 
Forest. In 1881 he came into some pro- 
perty by the death of his mother's brother, 

enry Ellison, author (under the pseudo- 
nym of Henry Browne) of ‘Stones from o 
Quarry’ (1875). A part of his newly acquired 
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wealth he expended in the product; 
elaborate volume called + The First of Sl 
a fairy Masque,’ which he dedicated th 
Charles Darwin (1881, oblong folio), Th 
text, & collection of lyrics from Wise's pen, 
was cleberateyy illustrated by Mr, Wale 
Crane. Mr. Crane’s fifty-two designs, rf 
which a transcription of is author's text be 
the artist formed part, were finely reproduced 
in photogravure. ‘Wise’s name did not » 
pear in the volume, which was financialiy 
unsuccessful. His latest yeors were pase} 
at Lyndhurst in Hampshire, and thers hs 
died, unmarried, on 1 April 1890, aged iy 
He was buried in Lyndhurst cemetery, ‘ 


[Private information.] SL 


_ WISE, MICHAEL (1646-1687), m. 
sician and composer, was born in Wiltshir, 
not earlier than 1646, if he was, ag generally 
stated, one of tha first set of the children 
of the Chapel Royal in 1660, and in 16¢3 
lay-clerk of St. George’s, Windsor, O; 
6 April 1608 he was appointed organist arj 
master of the choristers of Salisbury Cathe 
dral; on 6 Jan. 1675-6 he was admitted 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and enter:} 
as a counter-tenor from Salisbury. Wha 
attending Charles IT on his progresses, Wise 
was said to have claimed the rivilege of 

laying the a in any church visited by 

is majesty. The charge agninst Wise of 
active participation in the schemes of the 
country party (1680) cannot stand after s 
careful examination of the ‘Wiltshire Bal- 
lad’ (Bagford Ballads, p. 741), and that con 
temporary rumour gave Wise the credit of 
being a loyal abhorrer is evident from the 
tory preacher's approval of the musician's 
ready wit (cf. Modern Fanatick, 1710, 7,80. 
His absence from the coronation procession 
of 1685 has given rise to the helief that 
social or political misconduct had led to his 
dismissal ; but in a gruat representative cere 
mony it was inevitable that asinger holding 
Sse at Westminster and the Chapel 
toyal should abandon one or the other chair, 
and no fewer than twelve singers were thua 
represented by substitutes (SanpForp, Curo- 
nation of James II, p. 70). On 27 Jan 
1686-7 Wies was appointed almoner and 
master of the boys at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
‘Wise’s character for conviviality and un- 
certain temper (EesworrH) is best eupportet 
by the manner of his end. Ie quatrelled 
one night with his wife, and rushed out 
of his house at Salisbury only to stumble 
upon a watchman, who returned his assaults 
an blow from « bill, fracturing Wises 
I. He died on 24 Aug. 1687, and was 
buried near the great west door of Salishay 
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Cithedral (Brave). His first wife, Jane, | time in use instead of ‘ Venite’ at Salisbury 


the daughter of Robert Harward, died on 
10 July 1682, aged 80, and was buried in 
the churchyard. The adwinistration grant 
of Wise's goods, of 28 Sept. 1687, gives the 
games Jane and Harward as those of two 
eld-r children, while his youngest girl bears 
the name of a second and surviving wile, 
Burbare, and not Margaret, as erroneously 
“+nted by Hoare. She renounced probate, 
acd the children, all minors, were placed 
unter the guardianship of John Hopkins 
Jerieus. 

: DL Aldrich is said to have composed the 
scond part of the anthem, ‘Thy beauty, O 
Ierael, on the death of Wise (Buurvs). 

Wise, Blow, and Humphrey, who were 
ail trained together by Henry Cooke, form 
a transition school of english church music, 
and constitute a link between the foreign 
syle which, encouraged by the king, strug- 
gied for mastery after the Restoration, and the 
rrizinal genius of Henry Purcell, for whose 
brid new harmonies and modulations they 
paved the war. : . 

Among published music by Wise are: 
1. Old Chiron thus preached.’ 2, Catches 
inthe ‘Musical Companion, 1667. 3. ‘I 
charge you, O Daughters,’ in Dering’s ‘ Can- 
tica Saera,” 1674. 4. ‘New Ayres and Dia~ 
Jrgues) 1678. 5. ‘I will sing, in Langdon’s 
‘Divine Harmony,’ 1774. 6, Six Anthems 
in Doyce's ‘Cathedral Music,’ 1849, viz. 
‘Prepare ye the way,’ @ 4; ‘Awake, put on,’ 
o8;'The Ways of Sion,’ @2; ‘Thy Beauty, 
O Israel’ @ 4; Awake up, my Glory,’ @ 3; 
‘Blessed is he,’ a8, Several of these an- 
thems have also been republished in No- 
tello’s ‘Collections.’ 

The following remain in manuscript: 
1, In Tudway’s ‘ Collections :’ ‘O praise God,’ 
a3; ‘Behold how good,’ a3; ‘I will sing 
anew Song, a4; ‘Tow are the Migh 
fallen!’ Morning and Evening Service in 
(Harl, MSS. 7388, 7839). 2. ‘Open me the 
Gates, a8; ‘Comfort ye’ (ascribed to Wise 
or Aldrich) (Addit. MS. 17810); 8. Bass 
yart; ‘Have Pity on me;’ ‘By the Waters;’ 
‘Thy Strength, O Sion’ (74.17 ee 4. Alto 
part: ‘Christ rising agsin’ (7, 17820). 
4, Organ part: ‘Arise, O Lord,’ ‘I wi 
arise ;’ ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ a 2 (id. 
10082). 6. ‘Catches’ (zd. 17481, 22008). 
i, Song, with Chorus, ‘Justly now let's 
tribute pay’ (ib. 83284). 8. Servica in E 
flat, at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
§. ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ and ten Anthems, 
besides those published by Boyca, at Ely 
Cathedral, 10, Anthems in the Gloucester 
Cathedral Library, 11, ‘Christ being risen,’ 
composed by Wise for Easter, and for along 


Cathedral. Other volumes of his church 
music are in the British Museum <Addi- 
tional MSS. 30993, 318-5, 31404, and 
31460; and of secular music in Additional 
MSS. 80382 and 31462. 

[Hankins’s Hist. of Music, 2nd edit. ii, 719; 
Burney's Hist cf Music, iii, 464; Grove’s Dict. 
of Music, iv. 334, 476; Old Cnegue-Look of the 
Chapel Royal, pp. 16, 126, 218; Bumpus's Or- 
fanists and Composers, p. 270; Houare's Wilt- 
shire, vi. 634; Harris's Salisbury Epitaphs; 
P.C. C, Admon. Grants; Registers of Salisbury 
Cathedral, through the courtesy of the Rev. Pree 
eentor Carpenter.] L. M. M. 


WISE, WILLIAM FURLONG (178i- 
1844), rear-admiral, son of George Furlong 
Wise of Woolston, Devonshire, by Jane, 
sister of Vice-admiral James Richard Dacres 

1749-1810) and of Vice-admiral Sir Richard 
acres (1761-1887), was born at Woolston 
on 2] Aug. 1784, He entered the navy in 
Fobruary 1797 on board the Astrea frigate 
with his uncle Richard Dacres, and served, 
for the most part, with him, or with James 
Richard Dacres, on the home station, the 
coast of France, and in the West Indies, till 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Franchise 
at Jamaica on 1 May 1804. He continued 
inthe Theseus ond afterwards in the Her~ 
cule, flagships of James Richard Dacres, 
commander-in-chief at Jamaica, till pro- 
moted (1 Nov. 1805, confirmed 22 Feb, 
1806) to be commander of the Drake, from 
which he was moved in April to the Elk ; on 
18 May 1806 he was posted to the Mediator, 
and invalided from her in July 1807. In 
November 1818 he commissioned the Gra- 
nicus of thirty-six guns, which after nearly 
three years on the home station and the 
coast of Portugal was one of the ships with 
Lord Exmouth at the bombardment of 
Algiers on 27 Aug. 1816 [see Paniew, Ep- 
warp, Viscocxr Exxourn],in which she 
took a part beyond what was expected from 
a frigate, and sustained a loss of sixteen 
killed and forty-two wounded. On 21 Sept. 
1816 Wise wasnominated 2 0.B. In Janu- 
1818 he was appointed to the Spartan, 
whieh he commanded on the home station 
and in the West Indies till 1821. He had 
no further service, but became s rear-admiral 
on 23 Noy. 1841, and died at his residence 
in Plymouth, after a weel’s illness, on 
QW Aprillsi4. He married, on 16 June 1810, 
Fanny, only daughter of William Grenfell, 
arshall’s Roy. Nar. Biogr. y. (suppl. pt. i, 
item, Mag. 1810 i, 580, 1844 ii. 208: a8) 
Service bock in the Public Record eck 
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WISEMAN, NICHOLAS PATRIOK 
STEPHEN eee cardinal-arch- 
bishop of Westminster, born at Seville 
on 2 Aug. 1802, was younger of the two 
sons by a second marriage of James Wise- 
man, an Trish catholic who had settled as a 
merchant in Spain. The family claimed 
descent from Capel Wiseman, protestant 
hishop of Dromore, third son of Sir William 
Wiseman, bert., and great-grandson of Sir 
John Wiseman, one of the auditors of the 
exchequer in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
family baronetcy is now represented by Sir 
William Wiseman of Lynton in Bedford- 
shire, The cardinal’s father married, first, 
Mariana Dunphy, the daughter of a Spanish 
general; by her he had three daughters, of 
whom Marianne married Thomas Tucker, 
and their only child became the wife of Wil- 
liam Burke of Knocknagur, and mother of 
the present Sir Theobald Burke, and of 
Thomas Henry Burke veh under-secretary 
of state for Ireland. e cardinal’s father 
while on a visit to London married, in the 
church of 8S, Mary and Michael in the Com- 
mercial Road, London, on 18 April 1800, his 
second wife, Xaviera, daughter of Peter 
Strange of Aylwardston Castle, co, Kil- 
kenny. Two sons and a daughter were the 
result ofthe union, The elder son was named 
James, and the younger was the cardinal. 
Frances, the youngest child, married Count 
Andrea Gabrielli, of Fano, councillor of state 
under the papal vernment; she was mother 
of Count Randal Gabrielli. The cardinal’s 
mother lived for many years at Fano, where 
the poet Browning met her in 1848. 

Wiseman’s parents returned frem London 
to Seville early in 1802. On 8 Aug. in 
that year, the day after his birth, he was 
baptised at the church of Santa Oruz in that 
city. His ee uncle, Patrick Wise- 
man, was his spongor; 3 Aug. was com- 
memoratiye of St. Stephen, whencs his 
names Patrick and Stephen. While he was 
still an infant his mother Isid him on one 
of the altars of Seville Cathedral, where 
he was solemnly consecrated to the service 
of the church, His father died suddenly of 
apoplexy at Seyille in 1804, The young 
widow, with her three children, left Spain 
in 1805 for Waterford. There they remained 
two years, during which the boys received 
instruction at a local boarding-school. On 
23 March 1810 Nicholas and his elder brother 
entered St. Cuthbert’s mee at Ushaw, near 
Durham. Thomas Eyre (1748-1810) [q. v.], 
the president, died just two months after 
the boys’ arrival. His post was tempo- 
rarily filled for a year by the vice-presi- 
dent, John Lingard the historian, Despite 
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the disparity in years, Wiseman i 
then laid the foundation of a lfslong fring 
ship, Wiseman studied syntax and theton, 
er Charles Newsham, afterwards ee 
dent of Ushaw, Wiseman describes hime’. 
as appearing ‘dull and stupid’ to his eon, 
panions when not in class, as never having 
‘said a witty or clever thing while at colic. 
bathe was always reading and thinking wh, 
others played. ‘No pastime,’ as Carding] 
Manning said of him at his funeral, was be, 
axe im noe e was only in his last year 
at St. Cuthbert’s that his nam : 
- top of pis class, ote 
efore leaving St, Cuthbert’s Ni 
made up his mind to become a on 
cottage not far from the college on the ti! 
to Durham is still pointed out as that 
which he took shelter from a terrific thunden 
storm, in the course of which he is said; 
have received his religious vocation, Befun 
quibting St, Cuthbert’s, on 28 Sept. 1818, 

16 age of sixteen, Nicholas received tha fyy 
minor orders. He was to complete his ed. 
cation at the English College at Rome 
Embarking at Li rerpo on 2 Oct, for Italy 
with five other clerical students fron 
Ushaw, Wiseman reached Rome on 18 Dec 
1818. Six days afterwards the aix youth 
were admitted to an audience at the 
Quirinal by Pius VII, to whom they Were 
presented by Robert Gradwell {q, +. 
rector of the newly reconstituted English 
College in the Via di Monserrato, As hu 
own wish, Nicholas began at an early dats 
to study at the Sapienza the Syrise and 
other oriental languages, Already in 18% 
he was inter pares for the second prize in 
schola physico-mathematica, and also ob 
tained the second prize ‘in schola physico- 
chimica,’ In1822 ho gained first prize in 
dogmatic theology, and the second prize in 
scholastic theology, Again, in 1623, he 
took the first prize in dogmatic and wa 
‘laudatus’ in scholastic theology, winning 
also the first prize in Hebrew, On 27 July 
1823 Wiseman in a public discussion 
undertook to answer twelve objections, snd 
to maintain as many as four hundred 
positions, Cardinal Capellari (afterward: 
Gregory XVI) and the Abbé de Lamennsis 
were among the auditors. In 182L he ws 
created doctor in divinity ‘cum premio’ 
On 18 Dec. of that year he was ordsi 
subdeacon, on 28 Jan. in the following year 
deacon, and on 19 March 1825 priest, 

By a special rescript of Leo XII, Wise 
man was appointed assistant to the Abate 
Molza, who was compiling a Syriac grammu, 
anthology, and lexicon, with the encourege 
ment of the pope. In 1828 the result of 
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Wieeman's researches appeared under the 
ais Syriace, seu Commentationes 
~ Anecdota tes vel Litteras Syriacas spec- 
Sig, tomus i.’ and it at once won him a 
Esropesn reputationamong oriental scholars, 
gchongh his interpretation of some Syriac 
nxts were controverted by Samuel Lee 
11789-1852) [g. v.] In this work he first 
deceribed the Syriac version known as the 
Karkaphensiaa Codex of the Old Teata- 
rent, which was preserved in the Vatican 
Lb “7, At the time that he was engaged in 
these researches he suffered the only tempta- 
tgp, according to his own account, of hia 
Lie, from ‘venomous suggestions of a fiend- 
pkeinfidelity,’but oe trial proved temporary 
ever recurred. 

ee ber of the year in which Wise- 
man's ‘Hore Syriac’ was published, 
Teo XIE nominated him professor super- 
uomerery in the two chaira of Hebrew and 
Syro-Chaldaic in the Roman Archigym- 
nisium of the Sapienza, with the provisional 
awignment of one hundred scudi until the 
chairs fell vacant. ’ 

Meanwhile, in November 1827, Wiseman 
Ircame vice-ractor of the seealish College, 
and next year was appointed rector upon the 
election x Gradwell by ropaganda (lo May 
1338) a3 coadjutor to Bishop James Yorke 
Bramston’g.v.] He held the office of rector 
for twelve yeats, and the English College 
under his guidance enjoyed a new era of 
activity. fie welcomed and entertained a 
throng of celebrated persons, He won hig! 
reputativn as & preacher, and Leo XIT ap- 

cintedhim special Hengits preacher atRome, 
a 1888 John Hi Newman [q. v.] came 
with Richard Hurrell Froude [q. v.] to con- 
sult Wiseman, hitherto a stranger to them 
bath, as to the course they ought to pursue 
in the spiritual crisis through which the An- 
glican church was passing. . 

During the Lent of 1885 Wiseman de- 
livered in the drawing-room of Cardinal 
Thomas Weld [q. ¥.]in the Palazzo Odesealchi 
scourse of twelve lectures chiefly dealing 
with geology, ‘On the Connection between 
Science and Revealed Religion.’ In the fol- 
lowing year the lectures were published in 
two volumes, and awakened widespread in- 
terest and much discussion. The book is a 

owerful exposition and defence of the ortho- 

dox ee and has been repeatedly re- 
issued, A French translation appeared in 
1841, and it is included in Migne’s ‘Démon- 
trations Evangél nes’ (1848-58), 

Later in 18 iseman returned to Eng- 
land, He had arranged to exchange duties 
‘or a twelremonth with the Abbate Balda- 
conni of the Sardinian embassy chapel in 
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Lincoln's Inn Fields. In December 1835 he 
began a course of ‘ Lectures on the Principal 
Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church’ at the Sardinian embassy chapel, 
which he repeated at the request of Bishop 
Bramston in the Advent and Lent of the 
following year at St, Mary's, Moorfields. 
These lectures were published in 1826, and 
excited much public attention, not only in 
England but in France and America. Lord 
Brougham was conspicuous among Wise- 
man’s hearers when they were first delivered. 
In May 1836, in association with Daniel 
O'Connell and Michael Joseph Quin [q. v.], 
Wiseman founded under his own directiona 
catholic quarterly magazine, with the title 
of the ‘Dublin Review.’ Quin was the first 
editor. Outside catholic circles Wiseman’s 
literary abilities were fully recognised, and 
he was invited to write the article on the 
catholic church in the ‘Penny Cyclopseria,’ 
In October 1886 Wiseman returned to the 
English College in Rome. During the fol- 
prae Lent he published ‘ Four Lectures on 
the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, 
as performed in the Papal Chapels,’ and de- 
livered at the college af ht Lectures on the 
Bady and Blood of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist, London, 1886,8vo. Thomas Tur- 
ton[q.v.]assoiled Wiseman’s treatment of the 
lastsubject,and Wiseman retorted to him and 
other critics in a published ‘Reply’ {88% 
By Wiseman’s advice Gregory XVI in- 
the number of vicars-apostolic in 


h } England in 1839, and in the following sum- 


mer Wiseman was appointed coadjutor to 
Dr. Walsh, the vicar-apostolic of the Midland 
district, but was almost immediately trans- 
ferred to the newly created central district. 
On 8 June 1840 he was consecrated the 
bishop of Melipotamus in partibus by Car 
dinel Fransoni in the chapel of the English 
College at Rome, and was slso gin 
ses ent of Oscott College. He took up his 

uties there on 16 Sept, 1840. The Oxford 
movement was atthe time in full progress, 
and Wiseman’s writings and actions largely 
influenced its development, His articlein the 
‘Dublin Review’ on ‘St. Augustine and the 
Donatists’ was pronounced by Newman ‘ the 
firstreal hit from Romanism.’ Preaching at 
Derby, Wiseman argued that ‘there is a 
natural growth in every institution,’ and de- 
fined the position of the Roman church in 
much the same manner as Newman in his 
* Essay on Development,’ In February 1841 
‘Tract KC’ was published. Laterin the year 
Wiseman addressed a published ‘Letter’ to 
Newman, besides contributing several papers 
on the illogical position of the tractarians to 
the ‘Dublin Revisw;’ these were collected 
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into a volume called ‘High Church Claims’ 
(1841). 

In 1846 Pius IX was elected supreme 
pontiff, and he inaugurated his reign by a 
general amnesty and a complete reform of 
the pontifical government. Wisemen visited 
him in Rome next year. He returned to 
England as Pio Nono’s diplomatic envoy to 
Viscount Palmerston in the year of revolu- 
tion (1848), At his instance Lord Palmers- 
ton sent Lord Minto to Italy. In the same 
year Wiseman became pro-vicar-apostolic of 
the London district, and next year succeeded 
to the vicariate-apostolic on the death of his 
superior, Dr. Walsh, Already a re-establish- 
ment by the pepe of the Roman catholic 
hierarchy in England was talked of, but 
events were sclera by reagon of the revolu- 
tions of 1848, iseman sought to prepare 
the way for the new régime by fusing the old 
and boone ig! with the new and progressive 
elements in English catholicism. In the 
spring of 1860 the news came that he was 
to be made cardinal. On 6 Aug. he was 
summoned by the pope to Rome, and there 
learned quite unexpectedly that the hie- 
rarchy in England was to be restored without 
further delay. Qn 29 Sept. the pope issued 
an apostolic letter to that effect, as well as 
a. papal briefelevnting Wiseman tothe dignity 
of archbishop of Westminster. Next day, 
in a private consistory, the new archbishop 
‘was created a cardinal, with the title of St. 
Pudentiana. The announcement of the pope's 
act was made to English catholics by Wise- 
man in @ published ‘Pastoral appointed to 
be read . . . in the Archdiocese of West- 
minster and the Diocese of Southwark,’ He 
further explained his new position in ‘ Three 
Lectures on the Catholic Hierarchy, delivered 
in St. George’s, Southwark’ (1850), The 
news of the pope's action excited through- 
out the protestants of Great Britain a frenzy 
of eae which Wiseman’s first pas- 
toral failed toallay. In August 1851 parlia- 
ment identified itself with the popular out- 
cry against ‘papal aggression,’ and passed 
into law the ‘ecclesiastical titles hill,’ 
which prohibited the catholics from assum- 
ing the title of bishops under a penalty of 
1007, The statute, however, remained o 
dead letter, and was repealed in 1872, 
‘Wiseman issued a powerful ‘ appeal to the 
reason and good feeling’ of the English 
people, ond the antagonism which he, in the 
capacity of reviver of the Roman catholic 
hierarchy, had provoked peadeally subsided. 
For fourteen years he ruled the province of 
Westminster benignly, and lived down the 
events which marked the inauguration of 
his archiepiscopate, 
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Wisemun still found time for jj 
In 1854 he published ‘ Fabiola, orthe ge 
of the Catacombs,’ a charming story he 
third century, which was widely read t 
archbishop of Milan wittily seid of it 4” 
‘it-was the first good book that had had-, 
success of a bad one.’ The book Was wnt. 
as Wiseman slowly journeyed towards tin. 
during illness. It was ponies in Italy, wha 
no fewer than seven translations (one of ther 
by the author) were published, It 5, 
translated besides into most of the Eur;,.p 
languages, and into many of the 4 
Tt has taken its place as a classic of cat}, . 
cism. In 1858 Wiseman issued angha 
popula work, called ‘ Recollections of 1, 

ast Four Popes’ (Pius VII, Leo t 
Pius VIL, and Gregory XV1). An adray. 
‘ Answer’ to the book appeared in a voliy 
from the pen of Alessandro Gavazzi in t, 
same year. Soon afterwards Wiseman py, 
duced a drama in two acts, called ' 
Hidden Gem,’ written for the jubiles of |. 
old college of St. Cuthbert’s. After s, 
publication, in 1858, it was acted in a Lis 
pool theatre during the following year, 

In the autumn of 1858 the cardinal mi. 
& public tour through Ireland, where) 
was received with enthusiasm. A vol 
of sermons, lectures, and speeches delivend 
on the occasion appeared in 1850, Mes. 
while he gained wide repute as an admin, 
lecturer on social, artistic, and literary top. 
‘The Highways of Peaceful Commerea hiv 
been the Highways of Art, a lecture & 
livered to Liverpool merchants, and lectin 
‘On the Connection between the Arts ¢ 
Design and the Arts of Production, i 
dressed to Manchester artisans, were pid 
lished in o single volume in 1864, ty 
80 Jon. 1863 he lectured af the Royal ly 
stitution in London on ‘Points of Conta 
between Science and Art’ (London, 1&3, 
gro), and subsequently at the same ace 
Shakespeare. A fragment of the last lectun, 
edited by his successor, Cardinal Manning 
was published posthumously in 1865 (Gu. 
man transl. Cologne, 1865), A lecture d& 
livered in 1864 at the South Kensingtu 
Museum on‘ Prospects of Good Architectus 
in London,’ and another on ‘Self-Oultur’ 
delivered at Southampton in 1868, weresla 
published soon after their delivery. 

In 1855 George Errington [q. % 4 mA 
of iron will, was translated from Plymout 
to become coadjutor to the archbishop d 
‘Westminster ; but Wiseman and his cos 
jutor were of different temperaments, and the 
pope in 1862 severed Errington’s comnectis 
with, the Westminster archdiocese, 

‘Wiseman died at his town house, 8 
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1 
be Tuesday the 21st the body was conveyed 


ta the pro-cathedral at Moorfields—now 
19v0)in course of demolition—where Henry 
Eivard Manning, Wiseman’s suecessor in 
the archbishopric, preached the funeral ora- ' 
fin inthe presence of the wernsipal catholic | 
ambassadors of Europe and the dignitaries 
cf the catholic church in Great Britain and 
Ireland, The interment took place in Ken- 
zal Green cemetery amid an extroordinary 
demonstration of public mourning, In 1868 
it- was resolved to build in Wiseman's me- 
mory & catholic cathedral in Westminster. 
Land was acquired, but building cernins 
were not begun until after Cardinsl Vaughan 
became archbishop of Westminster in 1802. 
The street at Seville in which Wiseman was 
+ mm was renamed on his death, by order of 
the town council, ‘Calle del Cardenal Wise- 


an.’ 
Buses the works mentioned and nume- 
rousseparate sermons, lectures, and pastorals, 
Wiseman published ‘Essays on Various Sub- 
jects, chietly from the‘ Dublin Review’ (1853, 
3 vuls, 8yo, and with biographical introduc- 
tion by J. Murphy, 1888), and ‘ Sermons on 
eur Lord Jesus Christ, Dublin, 1864, 8vo. 

‘Wiseman’s reputation was worldwide. He 
was conspicuous for rare intellect and abili- 
ties, for‘the goers justice of his mind,’ for 
the susvit his demeanour, and the wide 

of his literary and artistic knowled 

andsympathies, Asa linguist and scholar he 
was especially distinguished, He was often 
talled the English Mezzofanti. Speaking of 
his linguistic facility to the present writer, 
he once said that, if he were allowed to 
choose his own path westwards, he could 
talk all the way from the most eastern point 
of the coast of Asia to the most western 
Sa of tha coast of Europe. The poet 

owning attempted an unfavourable ine | 
terpratation of Wiseman’s character in his 
‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’ (first pub- 
lished in Browning’s ‘Men and Women,’ 
1835); ‘Sylvester Blougram,’ Browning’s bi- 
shop, wasundoubtedly intended for Wiseman, 

Blougram’s worldly and self-indulgent 

justification of his successful pursuit of the 
clerical career in the Roman catholic church, 
dthough dramatically most effective, cannot 
be accepted as a serious description of 
Wiseman’s aims in life or conduct. Ac- 
cording to Father Prout, Wiseman in ‘The 
Rambler’ temperately raviewed ‘Men and 
Women! on ita publication, and favourably 
soticed ‘Bishop Blougeam's Apology’ as a 
masterly intellectnal achievement, although 
he regarded it as an assault on the ground- 
warks of religion, 


Portman Square, on 15 Feb. 1865. Wiseman was in youth tall, thin, and 


comely, Macaulay described him in middle 
age as ‘a ruddy, strapping ecclesiastic,’ in & 
certain sense resembling the famous master 
of Trinity, William Whewell [q. v.] Three 
pene are teproduced in Mr, Wilfrid 

ard’s ‘Biography,’ viz. a full-length water- 
colour picture of him as Monsignor Wise- 
man}; an engraving from the painting by 
J. R. Herbert; and a photograph taken of 
the cardinal in 1662, A magnificent gold 
medal, bearing Wiseman's portrait, was pre- 
sented to him in 1896, in commemoration 
of his visit to England when rector of the 
English College at Rome. 


(A full biography of the cardinal was undcr- 
taken, on Cardinal Vaughan’s selection, by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward thirty-two years after the car- 
dinal’s death, and was published in 1897 in two 
volumes, Personal recollections of the writer 
of the present memoir; Brady's Episcopal Suc- 
cession, 1877, iti, 869-81; White's Life of 
Cardinal Wiseman; Lord Houghton’s Mono- 
graphs, 1878, pp. 89-61; Canon Morris's Last 
dilness of Cardinal Wiseman; Men of the 
Time, Sth edit, 1862 ; Ann. Reg. 1865, i 217] 


WISEMAN, RICHARD (1622 ?-1678) 
surgeon, born in London between 1621 an 
1623, was possibly the illegitimate son of Sir 
Richard Wiseman, bart. (d. 1643), of Thun- 
dersley Hall in Essex. About January 1687 
he was apprenticed at the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Hall to RichardSmith,surgeon. His master 
was probably « naval surgeon, for as soon as 
‘Wiseman’s apprenticeship was ended, but be- 
fore he was admitted to the freedom of the 
company, he seems to haye entered the 
Dutch naval service at a time when that 
nation wos engaged in war with Spain. 
Here he saw much active service, but in 
1643, or early in 16-44, he joined the royalist 
army of the weat, then under the nominal 
command of ie Prince oe He sre 
present at the surprise of the Weymouw 
forts on 9 Feb, 1644-5. He semaned in 
‘Weymouth during thesiege, andsubsequently 
seems to have accompanied the troops into 
Somerset and Cornwall, for he was present at 
the siege at Taunton, and took part in the 
fighting of Truro, The army was then under 
the general command of Lord Hopton, and 
‘Wiseman seems to have been especially at- 
tached to the guards, for he describes how 
they were beaten, and how he himself ran 
away in Mey 1646. After the rout at Truro, 
he soys that he was the only surgeon who 
continuously attended Prince Charles from 
the west of England to Scilly, and afterwards 
to Jersey, France, Holland, and Scotland. 
Hie was at first merely attached to the 
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troops in attendance upon the prince, but 
when Surgeon Pyle returned to England 
from Jersey, Perhaps upon apolitical 
mission, Lord Hopton seems to have re- 
commended Wiseman as a proper person to 
become the prince’s immediate medical at- 
tendant. ‘Wiseman therefore accompanied 
Prince Charles from Jersey to France, and 
from France to The Hague, where news 
arrived in February 1619 of the execution of 
Charles I. From The Hague Wiseman ac- 
companied Charles IT to Breda, thence to 


Flanders and back to France, arriving at St. | y 


Germains in August 1649, He then went 
to Jersey again, and when Charles left Hol- 
land in June 1650 Wiseman accompanied 
him to Scotland. He was taken prisoner at 
Worcester (8 Sept. 1651) and marched to 
Chester. He was kept in captivity for 
many weeks, though he was occasionally per- 
mitted by the governor to exercise his pro- 
fessional skill. ; 
Having procured a pass, he arrived in 
London about February 1651-2, and at once 
made himself free of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company. His admission to the freedom 
was ‘ per servicium,’ and it is dated 28 March 
1651-2, He then acted fora time as assis- 
tant to Edward Molines of St. Thomas’s 
Hoel, but soon set up in practice for him- 
self, iving in the Old Bailey at the sign of 
the Raps Head, where he was much 
quented by the royalists from all parts of the 
kingdom. Early in 1654 he was rearrested 
on a charge of assisting Read, one of his 
atients, to escape from the Tower, and in 
arch 1654 he was sent a prisoner to Lam- 
beth House (now Lambeth Palace), It 
appears that during his imprisonment he waa 
ermitted to practise, and that he owed his 
iberty to the intercession of his friends. 
There seems to be some ground for sup- 
posing that Wiseman spent « part of his time 
inthe Spanish navy between the period of 
his release from Lambeth and the eve of the 
Restoration. His writings, however, show 
that he did not leave London for at least two 
ha after his imprisonment, and he was in 
ngland again at some time in 1657. Yet 
he says that he served for three years in the 
service of the Spanish king,a part of the 
time being spent in the tropics and some 
part at Dunkirk, then held by the Spaniards, 
Early in 1660 he seems to have returned 
to his house in the Old Bailey, where 
he was living at the time of the return 
of Charles II; but shortly after the Re- 
storation he moved westward to Covent 
Garden, then recently built, and forming an 
outskirt of London. Ten days after the 
arrival of Ohatles IT in London, on 8 June 
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1660, Wiseman was made ‘ surgeon in 22 
nary for the person.’ The a nea 
made at the instance of the Elag hime 
it was supernumerary to the regular er 
blishment, and it was not until 5 Aug, iq 
that Wiseman was formally appointed m. 
ee by royal warrant at the usual salar 

Oi. a year. He was promoted to the price 
of principal mrpeot and serjeant-surgeq 
the king on 15 Feb, 1671-2, and on 25 Mint 
he was duly sworn into office. In June {9g 
a grant of an annuity or pension of 15%), 
ear had been conferred upon him, and ityy 
renewed in February 1674-5, with thesiy. 
ment that it was a pension for life, and th: 
it was to commence from 25 March 167}. 
Tle was elected & member of the Barker 
Surgeons’ court of assistants in 1664, and: 
the following year was appointed mastery 
the company, though he had never filled ty 
subordinate offices of warden, He dx 
suddenly at Bath about 20 Aug, 1676, }.: 
was buried at the upper end of the chur; 
of St. Paul in Covent Garden, London, 
29 Aug. 

Wiseman’s first wife, named Domth 
died on 28 Feb. 1674, and was buried in th, 
chancelof St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garda, 
his second wife was Mary, daughter of S2 
Richard Mauleverer of Allerton Manlevey 
in Yorkshire, and granddaughter of Sir Thi. 
mas Mauleverer é v.} the regicide, Ha 
only child was a posthumous son, who we 
buried near his father in November 16: 
His widow married Thomes Harrison of 
Gray’s Inn, the at et who settled her hy. 
band’s affairs, and died in February 1678 

‘Wiseman deserves notice as the fint ¢ 
the really great surgeons who lifted the sx 
gical profession from its state of subordim 
tion to the physicians, His work was om 
tinued by Samuel Sharp (1700?-1778) [q.r., 
by Percivall Pott [q. y.], and by Jom 
Hunter (1728-1798) [q. v.], until the soci 
position of a surgeon yas sufficiently bit 
to enable the soveraign to confer hereditary 
rank upon him as in the ease of Sir Asthr 
Paston Cooper and Sir Benjamin Brod 
‘Wiseman was professionally the descends: 
of the great surgeons of the reign of El 
bath, Clowes, Gale, and perhaps Resd sel 
Halle. Like them, be was essentially ati 
nical observer; unlike them, it is posthh 
to find in his writings some trace of a scie- 
tifle spirit. His cases are clearly d 
and their treatment is carried ont toa sx 
cessful issue upon a rational plan. A Servet 
royalist, he believed in the royal touh fe 
the cure of scrofula even when it wasappliet 
through so degenerate a hand as that of be 
master. He believed too in the 
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ught by the blood of Charles I, yet he 
ae granddaughter of a regicide. 

‘A miniature in watercolours, dated 1660, 
pr Samael Cooper, is at Belvoir Castle in 
-e possession of the Duke of Rutland, and 
'Cthe picture of e man aged about forty 
; ae. A life-size half-length in oval at- 
snbuted to Sir Balthazar Gerbier (1591- 
10n7 1 is in the secretary's office at the Royal 
Cotlege of Surgeons of England in Lincoln’s 
Ton Fields. It represents Wiseman about ten 
rears older than Gerbier’s portrait, and ob- 
yioucly in delicate health, = . 

Wisemon’s works are written in so plain 
and simple a style that they were selected 
by Dr. Johnson, in the compilation of his 
Ziet onary, as @ mine of surgical no- 
cenolature. They are: € 
Wounds’ London, 1672, 8v0 (intel by 
Riberd Royston). 2 ‘Several! Chirurgical 
Treatises’ London, 1676, fol. (Royston and 
Teor}; 2nd edit. 1086; Srd edit. 1696; 4th 
edit, 1705; bth edit. 1719; Oth edit. 1784. 
A pirated edition was published by Samuel 
Clement at the Swan in St, Paul’s Church- 
vardin 1692, It is called the sacond edition, 
Lat it seems to have been made by printing 
a new title-page and inserting it into copies 
of the 1676 and 1686 editions, 

[Lungmore’s Biographical Study of Richard 
Wiseman, London, 1891; manuscript account by 
the late James Dixon; contributions towards a 
memoir of Richard Wiseman, Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1872, ii, 441; Asclepisd, 1886, iii. 231~ 
255; Wiseman's Works.] DA, P. 

WISHART, GEORGE (1618 P-1646), 
Scottish reformer, was a cadet of the family 
of Wishart of Pittarrow, near Montrose (cf. 
Wisnart, RoreRT], but whether he was a 
younger son of James Wishart of Pittarrow, 
who was justice clerk between 1513 and 
1520, or his nephew, both of which conjec- 
tures have been made, is uncertain. 
supposed date of his birth is taken from the 
inscription ‘1548 eetatis sue 80° on a por- 
tit which belonged to Archibald Wishart, 
WS. Edinburgh, who dicd in 1850, and is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. It is believed by good judges to be 
genuine, thoughits ascriptionto Holbein, who 
died in 1548, is very improbable, Wishart 
first ye on record as witness toa charter 
by Jolin Erekine (1609-1691) [q.v.] of Dun 
on 20 March 1535 (Great Seal ‘he aster, No, 
142), in which he is styled ‘ Master G. 
Wishart ;' and, as he is unlikely to have 
ected as witness under the age of twenty- 
one, his birth can scarcely have been later 
than 1514, and so corroborates the date on 
theportrait. Ithas been conjectured that he 
was educated and graduated mm arts at King's 
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College, Aberdeen; his designation on the 
above portrait as master appears to show he 
had taken a degree in arts, Alexander 
Petrie (g.v.], in his ‘Compendious Church 
History, 1662, says he heard when young, 
‘from very antient men,’ that Wishart ‘had 
| been aschoolmaster at Montrose, and there 
i did teach hig disciples the New Testament 
in Greek.’ Ifao, it was no doubt at the gram- 
mer school of that town, whither Erskine 
of Dan had brought in 1684 a Frenchman, 
Marsilier, to teach Greek, the first introduc- 
tion of that language into the schools of 
Scotland. ‘Wishart probably acted as assis- 
tant after leaming the language from Mar- 
silier. Richard, the father of James Melville 
(q. V.], is said in his son’s diary to have been 
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f ‘A Treatise of | one of Wishart’s companions at Montrose, 


Petrie also relates that in 1583 Wishart was 
summoned on a charge of heresy by John 
Hepbum, bishop of Brechin, for teaching 
the Greek New Testament, and fled the coun- 
try, but after six years retuned ‘ with more 
knowledge of the truth and more zeal.’ 

In 1588, or more probably in 1689, o 
Scotsman, Wishart, is mentioned in two 
English documents as lecturing in Bristol, 
at that date in the diocese of Worcester, of 
which Hugh Latimer [q. v.] was then bishop, 
He was accused of heresy by John Kerne, 
dean of Worcester, and sent to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by whom, the bishops 
of Bath, Norwich, and Chichester, and other 
doctors, he was convicted and condemned: 
he bore his fagot (i.e. recanted his heresy) 
on 16 July in the church of St, Nicholas, 
and on 20 July in Christ, Church (Ricazz, 
Kalendar, Camden Soc., Fi 55; cf. Letters 
and Papere of Henr: IT, xiv, i, 184, 
1095), It has been doubted by Dr. Grub 
(Beclesiastical History of Scotland) whether 
these documents refer to Geor, shart; 
but as they name George ‘Wischarde,’ a 
Scotsman born (the difference in selling 
thename meaning nothing at that date), an 
correspond pretisely to the time when he 
fled from Scotland, where also he had been 
accused of heresy, the inference is strong 
thet they do. Dr. McCrie, in his ‘Life of 
Knox,’ through the miswriting of the word 
‘nouther’ as ‘ mother' in the copy sent him 
of the Bristol entry, was misled into the 
belief that Wishart’s heresy was a denial, 
not of the merit of Christ, but of the Virgin 
Mary ; but Dr. Lorimer (Scottish Reforma- 
tion, 1800) corrected this by inspection of 
the original record, which hes been also 
correctly printed in Seyer's ‘Memoirs of Bris- 
tol! Ié may be doubted, however, whether 
the denial of the merit of Christ attributed 
to Wishart was not the misrepresentation of 
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hisaccusers. No similar charge was brought 
against him in Scotland either before or atter 
his visit to Bristol. 

Hither in 1589 or in 1510 Wishart left 
England and visited probably both Germany 
and Switzerland, After his return he trans- 
lated from the Latin the ‘Confession of 
Faith of the Church and Congregation of 
Switzerland,’ calied the ‘Helvatic Confes- 
sion.’ [twas not printed till after his death, 

robably in 1648; it was reprinted in 1814 
ig David Laing in the‘ Wodrow Miscellany’ 
(te 11), from a copy belonging to William 

enry Miller of Craigentinny, which is be- 
lieved to be unique. About 1545 Wishart 
returned to England and became a member 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. One 
of his pupils, Emery Tylney, has lefta graphic 
portrait of his person, habits, and character. 

‘Master Georga Wishart, commonly called 
Master George, of Bonet’s College, who was 
a man of tall stature, polled headed, and on 
the same a round French cap of the best, 
judged to be of melancholy complexion from 

is physiognomy, black:-haired, long-hearded, 
comely o ee well spoken after his 
country of Beotlan , courteous, lovely, glad 
to teach, desirous to learn, and was well 

travelled; having on him for his habit a 
clothing never but a mantle or frieze gown 
to the shoes, a black Millian fustian doublet 
and plain black hosen, coarse new canvas 
for his shirts and white falling bands and 
cuffs at the hands, all the which apparel 
he gave to the poor, some monthly, some 
quarterly, as he liked saving his French cap, 
which he kept the year of my being with 
him. He was a man modest, temperate, 
fearing God, hating covetousness, for his 
charity had never end night, hour, nor 
day; he forbore one meal in three one day 
in four for the most part except something 
tocomfort nature; he lay hard upon e puff 
of straw, coarse new canvas sheets which, 
when he changed, he gave away... . He 
loved me tenderly and [ him for my moe 
effectually.’ He went into Scotland, Tylney 
seas, ‘ with ome e ~ rt that cae 
lor a treaty to Ki @ ’ probab: 
in July 1648, Cee age 

The Scottish reformer has often been 
identified, sven hy Tytler and Burton, with 
the Wishart who was concerned in the plot 
to murder Cardinal Beaton (cf. State Papers, 
Henry VII, v. 877; Harnns, Burghley 
State Papers, i. 82-8; Hamilton Papers, ii. 
844; art, WisHiRt, Sin Jonn), This Wis- 
hart had relations with Orichton, laird of 
Brunston in Midlothian, who was un- 
oe willing to engage in a plot to 
murder Beaton, and who became in 1546 an 
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active supporter of the reformer whey h 
made a preaching tour in that coats 
Froude (iv. 28) argues that, whether +h. 
was so or not, the murder of such ¢ reales 
as Beaton would not have been alien to t 
temper of such reformers as Wishart ¢ 
Knox; and Bellesheim and Canon Dir 
naturally adopt the identification ( Bn 
Church of England, 8rd. ed. ii, 889-4), 
The evidence, however, is inadequate t, 
identify the two Wisharts, and it hag hiss 
shown not only that the name was common 
but even that there was a George Wishay 
merchant and baillie, of Dundee, who hed 
allied himself with the plotters against ¢h: 
cardinal’s life (Laing’s edition of Kyoy3 
History of the Reformation, App. ix, D. 085: 
Maxwn1t, Old Dundee, p. 93). Sucha pan 
as the Wishart who cama from the laird 
Brunston in April 1544 played is, in spite 
of Froude’s opinion, out of keeping with t}. 
character of George Wishart, There jan, 
evidence that he returned to England » 
1544. Nothing came of the Brunston plot, 
and the burning of Wishart preceded the 
assassination of the cardinal, 

Petrie, who had private information, men. 
tions that Wishart ‘came home’ in 164, 
and this agrees with Knox. It ia possible 
that by ‘home’ Petrie means Montrose, ani 
not merely Scotland, whither Wishart scems 
to have returned about July 1648, for 
he goes on to say, ‘He preached first mn 
Montrose within a, private house next tothe 
church except one,’ which had evidently been 
pointed out to Petrie. If he went to Mont- 
rose and began preaching there in 1614, itis 
extremely unlikely that he went back to 
England from Hast Lothian in the spragof 
the same year. He is credited by tradition 
with painting some frescoes in ths house of 
Pittarrow, now destroyed, one of which 
showed «# procession at Rome of the pope and 
cardinals, and had satirical verses written 
under it. 

From this point till his death the life of 
Wishart has been told by John Knox, hs 
disciple and intimate friend, Knox's tirid 
narrative may be relied on for facts within 
his personal imowledge or communicated to 
him by Wishart himself, or, as regards his 
trial and execution, by eye-witnesses, but 
muat be received with caution when it con 
tains inferences against Cardinal Beaton o 
poe attributed to Wishart. In 154 

ishart went from Montrose to Dundee 
where he preached on the epistle to the 
Romans, till Robert Myll, one of the prin- 
cipal men of the town, inhibited him in the 
name of Mary of Guiso and the governor 
Acran, He came down from the pulpit ints 
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the kirk, but not before he had threatened 
his adversaries with God’s vengeance by fire 
and sword for interfering with His mes- 
senzer. 7 . 
5 entrented him to stay. He declined 
a pe ‘with all expedition’ to Ayrshire, 
another centre of the reformers, where the 
Jollards of Kyle had sown seed which had 
never been wholly rooted out by pemectian 
He was driven from Ayr by Dunbar, the 
i:shop of Glasgow, who took possession of 
the church and preached egainst him, though 
the Earl of Glencairn and the gentlemen of 
Erle supported him. Before leaving he 
szched at the market cross ‘so notable o 
sermon that the very enemies themselves 
were confounded.’ In Kyle he remained 
some time, preaching commonly at the 
tik of Galston, residing at the house of 
Lockhart of Barrs in that parish. In sum- 
mer he preached at Mouchlin, and being de- 
barred from using the kirk by Campbell of 
Vongaswood and other catholic gentlemen, 
he prenched from a dyke ou the Muir, near 
Mauchlin, saying to his supporter Camplell 
of Kinzeuncleuch, afterwards the devoted 
fiend of Knox, that Christ is ‘as potent in 
the field os in the kirk,’ News having come 
that Dundee was suffering from the plague 
be retuned thither probably in August, an 
preached at the hea of the East Port, the 
sick sitting or geeoniing outside the port, 
from the text, ‘He sent his word and healed 
them, Psalm evii. Not content with 
reaching, though this was his special office, 
fe visited the plague-stricken and aided 
the poor. A desperate priest, Sir Jolin 
Wighton, was,according to Knox, sent by the 
eatdinel to murder him. Wishart, suspecting 
his design, drew the whinger out of his hand, 
but saved Wighton frum the vengeance of 
his followers. He remained in Dundee till 
the plague ceased, and then passed to 
Montrose, where the cardinal, by a forged 
letter pretending to be an invitation from 
Wishart’s friend John Kinnear of that ilk in 
Fife, tried to draw him into an ambuscade 
laid for him within a mile ond a half from 
Montrose. Suspecting the plot, Wishart 
declined to go until his followers had exa- 
mined the road and discovered the ambush, 
Wishart, when told, exclaimed, according to 
Knox, ‘I know I shall finish this my li 
by this bloodthirsty man’s hends, but it will 
not be in this manner.’ Having trysted the 
tlemen of the west to meet him at Edin- 
eee he returned to Dundee and stayed o 
night at Invergowrie with ‘a faithful 
‘brother,’ James Watson, where also he pro- 
phesied his own early death and the tri- 
wnph of the Reformation. Next day he 
YOL, EXt, 
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went to Perth, and so by the Fife ferry 
crossed the Forth to Edinburgh. On Sun- 
day, 10 Dec,, he preached at Leith from 
1 Continuously 
reaching in various parishes in the neigh- 
urhood, be passed after Christmas to 
Haddington, where his audience, which had 
been large at his other sermons, diminished 
through the influence of Patrick Hepburn, 
third earl of Bothwell [q. v.] He stayed 
at the house of David Hones (afterwards 
general of tha mint), and at Lethington 
with Sir Richard Maitland [q. v.], who was 
‘ever civil albeit not persuaded in religion.’ 
Next day he received a note that the gentle- 
men who promised to come from Kyle to 
him could not come, and he told John iSnox, 
then acting as tutor at Longniddry, who had 
been with him since he came to Lothian, 
that ‘he wearied of the world.’ Ie had 
again few hearers, and ia his sermon he 
inveighed against theiralsence, Like knox, 
he had full assurance of his own mission, 
and never spared the denunciation of his 
opponents. ‘The same day, before midnight 
he was seized by Bothwell in the house o 
Ormiston, to which he had becn taken by 
Cockburn, its laird, Sandilands the younger 
of Calder, and Crichton of Drunston. He 
had refused the company of Knox, who 
attended him since hecame to Lothian with 
a two-handed sword, saying to him, ‘ Re- 
turn to your beirns, and God blesse you; 
one is sufficient for one sacrifice,’ After 
supper he had spoken of the death of God’a 
chosen children, asked his host and fellow 
guests to join in singing the fifty-first Psalm 
in Scots metre, and gone ele than his 
wont to bed, praying ‘ Go ant qwyet 
rest.’ His ae was broken 3 Bothwell, 
who declared that cepettion Was vain, a3 
the governor and cardinal, who were at El- 
hinston Tower, were coming after him. 
bn a promise being given by Bothwell that 
he would preserre him from violence and 
not deliver him to the will of the governor 
or the cardinal, he surrendered. Bothwell 
took Wishart tokdinburgh, and then brought 
him back to his own house of Hales. There, 
soon after 19 Jan, 1615-6, on a warrant of 
the privy council, he delivered Wishart, who 
‘was transported to Edinburgh Castle. At 
the end of January the governor gave him 
up to the cardinal, who took him to the Sea 
Tower in his castle of St. Andrews, where 
he remained in strict confinement. On 
28 Feb. he was tried hy a convocation of 
bishops and other clergy. 

Knox and Pitscottie both give a full ac- 
count of the triel and articles of accusation 
brought forward by John Lauder, archdeacon 
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of Teviotdale, and Andrew Oliphant, with 
Wishart’s answers from a tract printed by 
John Daye, and embodied in the first edition 
of Foxe's ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ printed at Basle 
in 1659, with many affecting particulars of 
the last day of Wishart's life. The substance 
of Wishart’s defence was an appeal to scrip- 
ture from the leading doctrines of the catho- 
lic chureh on the mass, auricular confession, 
purgatory, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
authority of the church, than which thera 
could be in the eyes of his judges no more 
demning heresy. How far the narrative of 
the trial is accurate it would be hard to say. 
It was certainly embellished by Foxe and 
Knox with Wishart’s prophecy of the cardi- 
nal’s speedy death, which Pitscottie also 
gives: ‘God forgive that yon man that lies 
so glorious on yon wall head; but within 
afew days he shall lye as shameful as he 
lyes glorious now.’ Wishart was convicted 
of heresy, and burnt on 1 March 1545-6 on 
the ground at the foot of the castle wynd 
opposite the castle gate. His last words 
given by Knox were spoken to the execu- 
tioner, to whose prayer for forgiveness Wis- 
hart answered, ‘Come hither to me, and 
when he was come kissed his cheek, and 
said, “Lo, here is a token that I forgive 
thee. My harte, do thine office.”’ 

Lindsay of Pitscottie (Scottish Text So- 
ciety’s edit. ii, 54, 58) mentions that the 
cardinal sent to the governor for a criminal 
jadge to ‘give doom on Master George if 
the clergy found him guilty, and the go- 
vernor wrote to the cardinal to continue the 
case until they had spoken together, but if 
he would not, that ‘his awn blood would he 
on his own head.’ If this is true, Beaton 
accepted the responsibility. He seems cer- 
tainly to have been present at the burning, 
watching it with the other bishops from the 
tower near the gate, nor is there any record 
of agentence by a temporal judge. Beaton’s 
murder was avowedly inrevenge for Wishart's 
death, though some of the actors had other 
grievances, 

Besides the portrait above referred to, 
there are ee to be of George 
Wishart in the college of Glasgow, and in 
the Roman catholic college of Blairs, Aler- 
deenshire, which are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Wishart’s only known writing is 
the translation of the ‘ Helvatic Confession’ 
above referred to, It has been conjectured 
that he may have had some share in an 
Order for Burial of the Dead’ used at Mont- 
rose, also printed in the ‘ Wodrow Society 
Miscellany,’ 

[Tylney's Narrative in Foxe’s Book of Martyra, 
Knox's account of Wishart in his History of the 
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Reformation, and Pitsvottie’s Chronicles ate the 
primary and contemporary authorities: Largs 
notes are, as always, instractiye, There is Ute 
fortunately, no account of Wishart on the carhy!, 
! side, except that of Lesley in his History, which 2 
| very brief. Potrie, in his Compendious Histery 
of the Church (The Hague, 1662), adds a fv 
particulars. By modern writers more than .r, 
controversy has been raised over Wishart’s lif, 
which of course could not be passed over by 
any church historian. Grubb's Ecelesiastioat 
History is the most impartial, The late Pro. 
fessor Weir's article in the North British Revi-y. 
| 1868, and Profestur Mitchell's note in his editv 
ot the Gude and Godlie Ballates (Scottish Tx 
Society, 1897); Rogers's Memoir of George Wi. 
hart, 1876; Hay Fleming’s Martyrs and Con. 
fessors of St. Andrews; The Truth abont George 
Wishart, by W. Cramond, 1898,] . M, 
WISHART, GEORGE (1599-1671), 
bishop of Edinburgh, was the younger sey 
| of John Wishart of Logie-Wishart, Forfar. 
shire. and grandson of Si 





ir Jobn Wishart of 
that ilk. His father did not succeed to the 
roperty till 1629, and had settled in En 
| othian, where George was born in 1599 
(not 1609, as stated by Ohambers). He is said 
ito have studied at Edinburgh University, 
| but his name does not appear in the roll of 
graduates, In 1612 a George Wishart 
matriculated at St. Salvator's College, St. 
Andrews, graduating in 1618, and it has 
been conjectured from this unusual circum 
stance that this was the future bishop, who 
had begun his course at Mdinburgh ani 
| gaa at St. Andrews, though then on'y 
ourteen years old. It is supposed that he 
afterwards travelled on the continent, and 
acted as secretary to Archbishop John 
Spottiswood (1565-1637) (a; v.]_ According 
to Hew Scott (Fusti, iii. 724) he was pr- 
sented by James VI to the parish of Mom- 
fieth, Forfarshire, on 26 Aug. 1624, Mor- 
doch and Simpson (Deeds of Montrose, pref. 
p va) suggest that this is a clerical error 
or 1625; but as James VI died on 27 March 
1625, Seott is provaly correct, otherwise 
Charles I must have made the presentation, 
Wishart was ordained at Dairsie by Spottie- 
wood in September 1626, and then enterel 
on his charge at Monifieth. He continued 
there till 10 April 1626, when he was trans- 
ferred to the second charge in St. Andrews, 
ag colleague to Alexander Giledstanes, then 
minister of the first charge. 

Tn the following year the Marquis of Mont- 
rose entered St, Andrews University, 
there is evidence that Wishart then formedan 
acquaintance with him that had an important 
influence upon his career. Hoe received the 
degree of D.D. from St. Andrews prior to 
October 1684, as he is so described in tha 
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‘-sion then appointed for the main- 
ens ehurch *Facipline. 
nabyterians obtained the ascendency, 
Pehbieho Spottiswood and several of the 
Lishops fled to England, and Wishart and 
thera joined them at Morpeth. Thence 
Wishart went with Spostuwogd to New- 
aitle, and probably to London. The general 
wembly of 1688 deposed the bishops, and 
w December 1688 the case of Wishart was 
yofore the assembly, as the congregation 
complained that he ‘had deserted them 
above eight months,’ but expressed willing- 
nesto have him back again. The matter 
was continued; bat at length, in 1639, 
Wishart was deposed by the general assem- 
Hy. having been absent for eighteen months, 
He returned with Spottiswood early in 1689 
tNewcastle, and on 19 Oct, of that year he 
was appointed to & Jectureship there in All 
ants. 
sivott (Fasti, i. 804) atates that in 1640 
Wichart also held an afternoon Jlecture- 
ship at St, Nicholas, Newcastle, in conjune- 
tion with his other pene When 
the covenanters under Leslie besieged the 
town, Wishart was forced to flee; but after 
“he departure of the Scots army on 26 Sept. 
1611, he returned to Newcastle. From the 
joumsl of the House of Commons for 
18 June 1642 it appears that he was ‘dis- 
missed from his preferment as a frequenter 
of taverns,’ thou P thie order seems to hava 
been disregarded, On12 May 1648, accord- 
ing to Brand’s ‘History of Newcastle,’ 
‘Wishart was appointed (or reappointed) to 
the lectureship at St. Nicholas. He was 
certeinly in Newcastle during the second 
siege of that place by Leslie from February 
to October 1644, for a manuscript volume of 
semions written by him at that time is in 
the possession of the Rev. W. D. Macray of 
the Bodleian Library (Zist. WSS. Comm. 
18th Rep, iv. 507). Newcastle fell into the 
hands of Leslie on 19 Oct., and Wishart 
was sent to ac lb with other captives, 
and imprisoned in the Thieves’ Hole, the 
worst part of the Tolbooth. Wishart’s 
house at Neweastle hed been plundered, and 
his wife and five survivors of his nine chil- 
dren had been turned adrift. For nearly 
twelve months (Octaber-August) he was 
ronfined in Edinburgh Tolbooth, On 
*4 Jan. 1645 he petitioned the Scottish par~ 
lument for ‘some reasonable maintenance’ 
fer himself and family, which apparently 
‘was granted, 

Montrose won the victory at Kilsyth on 
YW Aug, 1645, and immediately sent orders 
for the release of the prisoners at Edin- 
burgh, Wishart joined the royalist army 


at Bothwell, and was appointed chaplain to 


‘When the | Montrose, then governor-general of Scotland, 


From this time Wishert was constantly 
with the army, and his narrative of the cam- 
paign is that of an eye-witness. After the 
decisive battle of Philiphaugh he accom- 
panied the remnant of the troops, and shared 
In the dangers of Montrose’s flight, On 
8 Sept. 1616 Montrose, with Wishart and 
a few faithful companions, sailed from the 
harbour of Montrose and set out for Norway. 
Wishart remained with Montrose duri 
his wanderings in Europe, and at feagth 
reached The Hague, where the story of 
the campaign of 1644-6 was written b 
Wishart. The dedication of this work is 
dated 1 Oct, 1647, and it has been con- 
jectured, in default of precise information 
from the book itself, that the first edition 
was printed at The Hague, Shortly after 
this date Wishart obtained the uneaRnY of 
a regiment of Scots soldiers in the pay of 
the Prince of Orange, In 1650 he was 
minister to the Scots congregation at Schie- 
dam, and he was in that office in 1652, It 
has been said, on slight evidence, that 
‘Wishart was chaplain to Elizabeth, queen 
of Bohemia, though it is more reasonable to 
suppose that she only extended her favour 
and protection to him, After the Restora- 
tion Wishart returned to England, and in 
September 1660 he was appointed lecturer 
at St. Andrews, Newcastle, but he seems to 
have at once passed to the more important 
charge of St. Nicholas, where he had for- 
merly been lecturer, ‘In April 1661 he 
applied to the Scots parliament for some 
assistance out of the vacantstipends in their 
gift, and he received a grant of 800/, On 
1 June 1662 Wishart was consecrated bishop 
of Edinburgh. This position he retained 
till his death on 25 (P) July 1671. He was 
buried ‘ within the kirk of Holyrood house’ 
on 29 July, and a Latin epitaph on a mural 
tablet beside his graye is still legible. He 
married, in early life, Margaret Ogilvy, sup- 
osed to be connected with the Airlie 
family, and had two sons, 

Estimates of Wishert’s character vary 
according to the religious convictions of 
different writers. Wodrow, with charac- 
teristic prejudice against prelacy, wrote: 
‘This men could not refrain from profene 

ing, even upon the streets of Edin- 
burgh; and he was a known drunkerd. He 
published somewhat in divinity; but then, 
as I find it remarked by a very good hand, 
his lascivious poems, which, compared with 
the most luscious parts of Ovid, “De Arte 
Amandi," are modest, gave scandal to ail the 
world,’ Keith, on the other hand, describes 

Qa 
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‘Wishart as ‘a person of great religion,’ who 
was ‘held in great veneration for his un- 
spotted loyalty ;’ and he relates that after 
obtaining the bishopric Wishart’s benevolent 
spirit led him to remember and relieve the 
wants of presbyterian prisoners, being mind- 
ful of his own sufferings. 

All the known works by Wishart are his 
Latin account of the campaigns of Montrose 
(1647), which passed into a third edition 
within four months; his Latin ‘ Anniversary 
Poem’ on the death of Montrose (1651); 
and the manuscript sermons delivered at 
Newenstle in 1644. A passage in this 
manuscript refers to some work which the 
author had written on the question of the 
original language of St. Matthew's gospel ; 
but this work is not known, though it may 
be the book referred to by Wodrow as 
‘somewhat in divinity.’ The ‘lascivious 
poems’ which Wodrow mentions are quite 
unlmown, 

The latest and best authority is Murdoch 
and Simpson's Deeds of Montrose (1893), which 
contains Wishart’s Latin text, an English trans- 
lation, and a full bibliography, together with a 
biography of Wishart as preface. The sketch 
of Wishart in Chambers’s Kminent Scotsmen is 
very incorrect. Keith's Cat. of Bishops; Wod- 
row’s Hist. of Church of Scotland, 1829 od. i. 
236; Lyon’s Hist. of St. Andrews, ii, 13; ef. 
Napier's Memoirs of Montrose.] A. H. M. 


‘WISHART, Sir JAMES (d. 1723), ad- 
miral, is first mentioned on 4 July 1689 as 
appointed captain of the Pearl. 1390-1 
he commanded the Mary galley, employed 
in convoying the trade to and from the 
Baltie; and in 1692 the 60-gun ship Ox~- 
ford at the battle of Barfleur. In 1695 he 
was first captain to Sir George Rooke (q. ¥ 
in the Queen; and in 1696-7 commande 
the Dorsetshire of eighty guns, one of the 

md fleet under John, lord ‘Berkeley of 

ftratton (1663-1697) [q. v.], and, after his 
death, under Rooke. In 1699 he was cap- 
tain of the Mary, in 1700 of the Windsor, 
in 1701 of the xxpedition, and later in the 

ear of the Dartmouth. These seem all to 
ave heen guardships during the peace; in 


1702 he commanded the Eagle in the fleet | ( 


off Cadiz and at Vigo under Rooke ; in 1708 
he was again Rooke's first captain in the 
Channel Heet. In the following January, 
when Captain William Whetstone fase, 
who was a few days junior to Wishart on 
the post list, was promoted to be rear-admiral 
of the blue, Rooke took the matter up very 
warmly as an injustice to Wishart and a 
reflection on himself (CHaRNook, ii, 301-8; 
Journal of Sir George Rooke, pp. 258-62), 
and practically compelled Prince George, 
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the lord as admiral, to promote Wishart 
antedating his commission to 8 Jan, so a, 
to restore his senio1ity; at the same tim. 
Wishart was knighted, apparently ont « 
compliment to Rooke, with whom he 
continued through 1704 as first captain 
or, as it is now called, captain of th. 
fleet. On 20 June 1708 Wishart was a; 
petied one of the as council, an r 
which came to an end on the prince’, 
one ae Pat 
n 20 Dee. 1708 he was promoted 
admiral of the blue. This Povived ia 
question of his relative seniority, and §» 
ohn Jennings [q. v.] and Sir John Norms 
(1660 P-1749) [q. v.], who were both senigr 
to him on the post list, and John Bake 
(1661-1716) [q. v.] and Sir Edward Wh. 
taker [q. v.], who, though junior, had hoisted 
their flags as vice-admirals, were antedate] 
to 17, 18, and 20 Dec., with special minutes 
that they took post before Wishart, Byer 
order from the queen signified by Lond 
Bolingbroke on 8 Dec. 17 fs these minutes 
were carefully obliterated, and con now only 
be read with grent difficulty. On 20 Der, 
1710 Wishart, who had identified himulf 
with the tories, was aspoinied oneof thelons 
of the admiralty, and in February ills 
he was sent to Holland as commissioner t, 
regulate the relative strength of the Dutch 
contingent of the fleet. On8 Dec, 17138, the 
date of the obliterations, he was promoted 
to be admiral of the white aquadron, and 
appointed commander-in-chief in the Med- 
terranean. He was M.P. for Portsmouth 
1711 to 1716. On the accession of Georgal, 
however, he paid the penalty for dabbling in 
 shiehtoe He was summarily superseded from 
iscommand and had nofurther employment, 
His later years seem to have been passed tt 
an estate which he had purchased with be 
own and his wife’s money, near Bedale in 
Yorkshire. He died 31 May 1723 (Boyer, 
Political State, May 1728, p. 571). 
[Charnock's Biogr. Nav. ii. 299 ; Official let- 
ters and commission and warrant books in tle 
Public Record Office.) TEL 
WISH ART, SrrJOHN, Lorn Prrrannow 
d, 1576), Scottish judge, was the eldest sox 
of James Wishart of Cairnbeg in the parish 
of Fordoun, Kincardineshire, and grandson 
of James Wishart of Pittarrow in the sam 
parish, clerk of the justiciary court and kings 
advocate. He succeeded his uncleJohn Wx 
hart, in the lands and barony of Pittarrov. 
Wishart, like his grandfather, studied law 
at Edinburgh. It is conjectured with som 
robability that he was identical with the 
Wishart employed as an envoy to ane 
court in the conspirecy against Cardin 


Wishart 


John was connected by marriage 


Beaton Learmont of Balcomie, the car- 


with James 
dinal's avowed enemy, 


wile at 
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more than veguepromises, and they proceeded 
to demand the banishment of her French sup- 





and it issurmised that " porters from the kingdom. Finding it impos- 
Edinburgh he became acquainted sible to gain satisfactory assurancesfrom her, 


with Alexander Crichton of Brunston, Nor- the protestant lords met at Edinburgh in 


man Leslie 
-D, ed 


[g. v.], and others who were October and elected a council of authority, 
in the plot, The whole question of | to which Wishart was chosen (Cul. State 


the identity of the envoy, however, is in- | Papers,Scottish,1517-63, p.255). Themem- 


yolved in doubt [see WuisHart, GroncE, 
3513-1527}, After succeeding to his pater- 
nal estates in 1645 he took no great share in 

ablic affairs for the next twelve yenrs. On 
it March 1556-7 he joined Archibald Camp- 
tell, fourth earl of Argyll lav) Alexander 
"yoni , Hifth earl of Glencairn [a-v-) 


ied James Stewart (afterwards Earl of Mar 


Earl of Moray’ arb and John Erskine 
Dun | ae) 9.7. }, in signing a letter 


to John Knox, who was then at Geneva, ia- 
ating him to return to Scotland (Knox, 
Hutory, 1846, i. 267-74). Knox accepted 
the invitation, but on reaching Dieppe in 
Qctaber he learned that the zeal of the re- 
formers had considerably abated, He re- 
solved to return to Geneva, but before leay- 
ing Dieppe he addressed letters of exhorta- 
tim to the leading reformers and private 
epistles to Wishart and Erskine. On the 
receipt of these letters the two men called 
together the heads of the reforming party 
oo uged them to immediate action, In 
consequence the reformers on 3 Dec, 1657 
signed the ‘band,’ or first covenant, and con- 
federated themselves under the name of the 
congregation for the destruction of the Ro- 
man catholic church in Scotland (cf, Hari, 
MS, 289, £.7 a). : 

Doring the next few years Wishart con- 
naued one of the aaa members of the 
-ungregation, “When, on 24 May 1659, they 
met at Perth to concert resistance to the 
queen regent, Wishart and Erskine were 
deputed to assure the royal envoys that, 
while the members of the congregation 
cherished no disloyal intentions, they would 
firmly assert their privileges, On 4 June 
Wishart and Erskine had a conference at 
St. Andrews with Argyll and Lord James 
Stewart, who had been suspected of lean- 
ings towards the regent’s party since the 
spoiling of tha monasteries by the rabble in 
May. ‘The result was favourable to the re- 
formers, and Knox commenced an open on- 
slanght on catholicism at St. Andrews, which 
was immediately followed by renewed icono- 
elastic outbreake. Soon afterwards Wishart 
end William Cunningham of Cunningham- 
head were a to negotiate with the 
queen regent, Mary of Guisa, on the subject 
of aa of worship, A second deputation, 
of which Wishart was one, failed to obtain 


bers of this body drew up and subscribed 
& manifesto in which, in return for her 
duplicity, it was declared that Mary had 
forfeited the office of regent. In February 
1559-60 he attended as commissioner the 
convention of Berwick, where the Duke 
of Norfolk,on behalf of Queen Elizabeth, 
agreed to support the congregation against 
the power of France, and terms of treaty 
were are (i, pp. 818, 824), In April 
the English army reached Edinburgh, and 
Wishart was prominent in welcoming it and 
promising cordial co-operation (#4. p. 849), 
On 11 aoe he took part in a conference 
with the English envoys (2. p. 857). 
‘Wishart was named one of the com- 
missioners of burghs in the parliament held 
at Edinburgh on 1 Aug. 1560 (Acts of 
Scottish Parl. ii, 526), and on 10 Aug. he 
was chosen a temporal lord. of the articles 
(Cal, State Papers, Scottish, 1617-68, p. 
468). This parliament ratified the confes- 
sion of faith. The government of the state 
in the interval between the death of the 
queen regent and the arrival of Mary Stuart 
was entrusted toa body of fourteen chosen 
from twenty-four persons nominated by par- 
liament, of whom six, including Wishart, 
were selected by the nobility, and eight by 
Mary. On 24 Jon, 1561-2 he was oppointed 
8 commissioner to value ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, witha view to compelling the Roman 
catholic clergy to surrender a third of their 
revenues. On 8 Feb, 1661-2 he was 
knighted on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Earl of Mar, and on 1 March he was 
appointed compiroller and collector-general 
of teinds, in which capacity he became o 
member of the privy council (Rep. Scott. 
Privy Council, ed. Burton, 1545-69, p. 21), 
where, however, he had sat as early as 6 Dec. 
1660 (2. Addenda, 1645-1625, p. 300). In 
this capacity he became paymaster of the re- 
forme clergy, many of whom resented the 
scantiness of their stipends, According to 
Knox, the saying was current, ‘The good 
laird of Pittarro was ane earnest professour 
of Ohrist; but the mekle Deyill receave the 
comptrollar’ (Kiwox, Hist, ii. 311). 
Wishart distinguished himself at the 
battle of Oorrichio, near Aberdeen, on 
& Nov. 1562, by his services against the 
followers of the Earl of Huntly [see Gonnox, 
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QGuonex, fourth Kant]. In the parliament 
held ot Edinburgh on & June 1563 he was 
one of those appointed to determine who 
should be included in the act of oblivion 
for offences committed between 6 March 
1658 a 1 Sept. 1560 (Acts of Scottish Pari, 
ii. 536). 

While thus employed in state affairs 
Wishart did not neglect his private in- 
terests. Between 1557 and 1566 he obtained 
liberal grants of lands in Kincardineshire 
and Aberdeenshire, Buthisfortunesmet with 
a sudden reverse, According to Knox, the 
queen hated him ‘becouse hoe flattered her 
not in her dancing and other tinge In 
August 1565 he joined the Earl of Moray 
in opposing Mary’s marriage with Lord 
Darnley, was denounced as a rebel, and 
compelled to fly to England, where he 
remained until the assassination of David 
Rizzio on 9 March 1565-6 and the alienation 
of Mary from Darnley enabled him to return. 
Tle received a royal pardon on 21 March, but 
he did not recover the office of comptroller, 
which was held by Sir William Murray (d. 
1583) [q. v.] In 1567 he joined the con- 
federacy against the Earl of Bothwell, and on 
26 July subscribed the articles in the general 


assem Ny. On 19 Nov. he was appointed an 
extraordinary lord of session, and in October 


1568 accompanied the regent ey to 
York to support his charges against Mary 
Memoirs of Sir James Melville, Bannatyne 
ub, 1527, p. 205). He preserved his loyalty 
during the Earl of Huntly’s rebellion in 
1568 [ees Gorpoy, Goren, fifth Ear], 
and was appointed an arbitrator in re 
to the compensation to be made to those 
who had suffered by it (Reg. Scott. Privy 
Council, 1545-69 pp. U45, 665, 667, 1569- 
1678 P 9). Before Moray’s assassination 
in 1570, however, he had left his party, and 
attached himself to that of the Duke of 
Chatelherault [sea Hamritoy, James}. In 
1570 he was protected from debts incurred 
during his term of office as comptroller by an 
act of the privy council (74, Add. 1645- 
1625, p. 820). In February 1572-3 he was 
appointed in the pacification between 
fitelherault and the Earl of Morton [see 
Dovetas, Jamua, fourth Hare} one of the 
arbitrators to see that the conditions were 
earried out north of the Tay (i. 1569-78, 
. 195). He joined Sir Witliuim Kirkcaldy 


in Edinburgh Castle, and became | ( 


v 
{as Tobie of the fortress. He was one of 
the eight persons by whose assistance 
Kirkealdy undertook to hold the castle 
ainst all assailants, and on the capitula- 
tion to Morton in May 1573 he became a 
prisoner (SrortiswooDy, Hist, of Church of 
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Scotland, Bannatyne Club, ii. 19 : 
11 June he was denounced as a rebel 
his lands and goods conferred on his nephew 
John Wishart, ‘son to Mr. James Wisha~ 
of Balfeeth” He was also deprived of la 
judicial office, but on 18 Jan, 157341. 
was reappointed an extraordinary lord of 
session, and on 20 March took his seat ir 
the privy council (Reg. Privy Couneil, 1589. 
1678, p. a) Wishart died without ety 
on 25 Sept. 1676. He married Janet, sister 
of Sir Alexander Falconer of Halkerton 
Kincardineshire. He was succeeded inh, 
estates by his nephew John Wishart, eldest 
gon of James Wishart of Balfeith, In 157 
John Davidson (1549 P-1803)[q. v.] dedicated 
to Wishart his poem on Knox, “Ang Bre: 
Commendatiovn of Vprichtnes’ The English 
ambassador, Thomas Randolph (1523-169, 
(4. v.], had a ey high opinion of Wishart, 
whom he described as ‘a man meniley, 
wyse, diseryte, and godly, withowte spotte or 
vance ’ (Cal. State Papers, Scottish, 1517- 
1563, p. 618). Wishart was one of thoy 
wittily portrayed in Thomas Maitland’ 
uib representing a conference of the Joni. 
with the regent Moray [see under Marmayp 
Srr Riowarv, Lorp Lorainezon). 
(Rogers's Life of sense Wishart, 1976, 
p- 82-8; Register of the Scottish Priry 
uneil, ed, Burton, 1645-78; Corresp, 
Randolph in Cal. State Papers, Scottish, 1547. 
1568, ed. Bain; McCrie’s Life of Knox, 1855 
p- 99, 186, 407, 430, 448; Knox's Works, ad, 
ing, 1846, yols, i,ii,; Keith's Hist, of Scot. 
land, 1734, pp. 96, 117-19, 315; Baunatynes 
Afemoriales (Bannatyne Club), pp, 011, 149, 308, 
Caldery ood’s Hist, of Scotland (Wodrow Sor), 
vols. i-iii. ; Brunton and Haig's Senators of the 
College of Justice, 1882, pp. 187~8,] E.L¢. 


WISHART, ROBERT (4, 1816), bishop 
of Glasgow, belonged to the family of Wiz 
hart or Wiseheart of Pittarrow, ForfarsLire, 
and was either nephew or cousin of William 
Wishart, bishop of St, Andrews and cha- 
cellor of Scotland. William Wishart was 
bishop-elect uf Glasgow in 1270, but before 
he was installed he was transferred to the 
bishopric of St. Andrews, and Robert Wishart, 
then archdeacon of St. Andrews, was pré- 
ferred to the see of Glasgow. No record 
exists of his early career, and his name fint 
appears as bishop of Glasgow, in which ofice 
he was consecrated at Aberdeen in 1272 
Chron, Melrose), Wishart rapidly achieved 
8 leading position among the prelates whe 
directed affairs of state during the reign of 
Alevander III, andafter that monarch’sdesth 
on 10 March 1285-6 he was appointed onset 
the six guardians of the realm, the goverm- 
ment of the land south of the Forth beg 
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ed to Wishart, John A to Wishart, John Comyn, lord of | upon Wishart. He joined the little band lord of } w 
ey. and James, high steward of Scot- 
land. The succession to the crown had been 
sted upon Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 

ddaughter 0 Alexander ITT, and da 
er of Eric, king of Norway, who was then 
ealy three years old. So far as can bejudged, 
Wishart seasined true to her interests, and 
hen Eric sent plenipotentiaries to England 
toconsult with her and-uncle, Edward I, as 
tathe settlement of Scottish affairs, Wishart 
wag invited by Edward to meet these com- 
rae at Salisbury. The treaty drawn 
in 1280-90 left it in the power of Edward 
ww ietain the Maid in England until he was 
satisfied that Scotland was in a state of 
nquillity, Meanwhile Edward had ob- 
ea a, dispensation from the pope to enable 
ie £00 ‘Sdward to marry the Scottish queen, 
as they were within the prohibited degrees ; 
ani when this project was announced to 
the Scottish parliament at Brigham, it was 
accepted Macily, and Wishart appended his 
are to & etter from the four surviving 
guardians informing Eric, of their consent to 
the proposal (Fwdera, ii, 471). Wishart, 
bishop of Glasgow, and Fraser, bishop of St. 
Andrews, were thus won over to the aupport 
of Edward I; but James, the high steward, 
tayoured the ‘claims of Brues, while Comyn 
was himself a claimant, 
When news was brought to Scotland that 
et of Norway had died in September 
1380 on her way to assume the crown, Ed- 
oa as lord-paramount placed John Baliol 
on tha throne with the concurrence of 
Wishart, who swore fealty to Edward during 
his triumphal progress through Scotland in 
1296, He was high in favour with the king 
in 1208, but the encroachments of Edward 
pon. the liberties of Scotland, which had 
ben apparently secured by the treaty of 
sulishury, at length provoked Wishart to re- 
volt, an he earnestly took up and prosecuted 
tha cause of Robert Bruce. So active was 
Wishart’s hostility to Edward that when he 
was captured in 1301 and thrown into prison 
he was not released until he had ouce more 
sworn fealty to Edward. His patriotism or 
love of intrigue soon led him to disregard this 
sacred obligation, and Edward wrotes aeealy 
to Boniface VIII asking to have Wishart de- 
prived of his see, To this the pope would 
not consent, but he directed a special missive 
to Wishart commanding him to desist from 
ais opposition to Edward, and denouncing 
lum as ‘the prime mover ‘and instigator of 
all the tumult and dissension which has 
ansen between his dearest son in Christ, 
Edward, king of England, and the Scots,’ 
This remonatrance had no deterrent effect 
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in Wishart. joined the little band 
of patriots under We ace, and the animosity 
with which Edward regarded him is shown 
| by the exclusion of Wishart from the fairly 
generous terms offered to the defeated Scots 
at Strathord in February 1802-4, Wishart 
next appears prominently in history as offi- 
ciating at the coronation of Robert Bruce at 
Scone on 27 March 1806, when he supplied 
robes for the king from ‘his own wardrobe. 
Ile shared the misfortunes of Bruce during 
that eventful year. After the battle of 
Methven, Wishart fled to the castle of Cupar 
in Fife, where he was captured by Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, andsent ‘fettered, 
and in his coat of mail,’ as a prisoner to Not- 
tingham. Thence he was removed to Por- 
chester Castle and kept in strict confinement, 
Here he spent eight years in captivity, and 
whilo in prison he became blind. Not until 
after the battle of Bannockburn in 1314 did 
he regain his liberty, being one of the five 
isoners exchanged for Humphrey de Gohun, 
ourth earl of Hereford [g.v.] Wishart xe- 
turned to his diocese, and died there on 
26 Nov. 1816, and was buried in Glasgow 
Cathedral, where his tomb, with a recum- 
bent effigy, i is still in existence. 

Tn the character of Wishart the patriot 
‘was superior to the priest. Twice he swore 
allegiance to Edward, and twice he broke 
his yow when his country demanded his 
services. By a violation of the strict rules 
of the church, he oe absolution to 
Bruce for the slaugl ter of Comyn, though 
that murder had been committed on the 
steps of the altar, His defence of the liberty 
of Scotland was consistent and self-sacri- 
ficing; and he was held in high esteem by 
Robert Bruce, in whose interests he had sur- 
rendered everything. 

[Keith’s Cat. of Bishops, p. 148; Gordon's 
Scotichronicon, ii, 484; Eyre-Todd’s Book of 
Glasgow Cathedral, p. 182 and other passages ; 
Gough’s Scotland in 1298, pp. 116 et seq.; 
Tytler's Hist. of Scotland, i, 25, 89, 94, 123; 
Rymer’s Fedora, 1. 046 et seq, ; Fordun; Win- 
ton; Hailes, pussim.] AH. M 

WISSING, WILLEM (1656-1687), pe 
trait-painter, born at Amsterdam in 1 
studied painting under W. Doudyns at The 

e. After a short stay at Paris he came 
to Hingland about 1680, and worked for Sir 
Peter Lely [q. v. After Lely’s death he 
became a formidable rival to Sir Godfre 
Kneller for the patronage of the court an 
nobility. He painted the Duke of Mon- 
mouth more than once. On the acceasion of 
James IT he became the favourite painter of 
that king and Mary of Modena. He was 
sent to IHolland to paint the Prince and 
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Princess of Orange, and also painted the 
Princess Anne and her husband, Prince 
George of Denmark. Wissing was young 
and good-looking, and obtained a reputation 
for flattering ladies in their portraits, He 
is said to have taken by the hand those who 
had too pale a complexion, and to have 
danced them about the room until the colour 
came into their cheeks, His portraits of 
children were also much admired. He was 
specially employed by the Earl of Exeter, 
and while on a visit to him at Bosetley 
Housa he died unexpectedly, on 10 Sept. 
1687, in hia thirty-second year. Wissing 
‘was buried in St. Martin’s Church at Stam- 
ford, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. A large number of Wissing’s por- 
traits were engraved in mezzotint, and show 
greater charm thon most of the works of his 
contemporaries. Matthew Prior[q.r.] wrote 
® poem ‘ To the Countess Dowager of Devon- 
shire on a Piece of Viessen’s ich, whereon 
were all her Grandsons painted.’ His own 
portrait, by himself, was finely engraved in 
mezzotint by John Smith, In the National 
Portrait Gallery there ae by Wis- 
sing of Mary of. Modena, Mary II, the Duke 
of Monmouth, Prince George of Denmark, 
John, lord Cutts, and the poet Earl o 
Rochester, 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum, 
with manuscript notes by G. Scharf; Redgrare’s 
Dict. of Artists, De Piles’s Lives of the Painters; 
Catalogue of the National Portrait uals) 


WIICHELL, EDWIN (1828-1887), 
geologist, was born in June 1828, his father 
Edward Witchell of Nympsfield, Glouces- 
tershire, being o yeoman of good standing. 
The boy showed an aptitude for study, and 
was placed at the age of thirteen in the 
office of a solicitor of Stroud, named Paris, 
to whom he was afterwards articled, and 
to whose practice he succeeded in 1847. 
Though fond of outdoor sports, and especially 
of hunting, Witchell gradually devoted more 
and more time to geology, perhaps incited 
thereto by George Julius Poulett Scrope 
[q- v.], M.P. for Stroud, for whom he acted 
as confidential agent for many years. From 
1884he suffered at timesfrom anginapectoris, 
but he continued to work at his profession 
and at science till he died suddenly on a 
geological excursion at Swift’s Hill, near 
Stroud, on 20 Aug. 1887, 

He was elected F.G.S. in 1861, com- 
municating papers to that society and to 
the ‘Proceedings’ of the Cotteswold Club 
(of which he was treasurer), about ten in 
all, and published a small book on the 
geology of Stroud (1882). He formed a 


good collection of fossils, which were one 
delineated by his own hand, and Was = 
ree promoter of science in his nia» 
bourhood, where he won universal respec. 

Obituary notices in Quart. Jour. Gecl. 5, 
vol. xlix. Proceedings, p. 44, in Geol, Mag, tee 
p. 479 (from the Stroud News), and Royal . 
ciety’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers,] as 
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WITHALS or WHITHALS, Joyy 
(72. 1656), lexicographer, probably a schoo}. 
master, was author of an English-Latin y,. 
cabulary for children, The Englich word: 
with their Latin equivalents atlixed, were 
classified under such headingsas‘skie, fom, 
footed beastes,’ ‘the partes of housings’ 
‘clothinge and spparell,’ + instrumentes f 
musicke,’ and the like. A list of adjectives 
in alphabetical order is given at the enj 
The words reach » total of six thousand—; 
small number when compared with the ning. 
teen thousand in Palsgrave's ‘Lesclarciss,.. 
ment de la Langue Froncoyse’ (1680), an 
English-French dictionary, or with th. 
twenty-six thousand in Richard Huloars 
‘ Abecedarium Anglo-Latinum,’ 1569, orwith 
the nine thousand in Peter Levins’s English. 
Latin ‘ Manipulus Vocabulorum’ (1571), 

According to Herbert's edition of Amaes 
‘Typographical ne: the work wis 
first printed ee ‘yn de Worde ‘in the 
late house of William Caxton’ shout 1510, 
and was reissued in 165£ by Thomas Ber- 
thelet. No copies of these dates have been 
met with, and it seems doubtful if the bock 
was sent to press before 1566, In that yun 
the earliest edition now discoverable wa: 
published under the title: ‘ A Short Dic- 
tionarie for Yonge Beginners, gathered of 
good authours, specially of Columeil[a’, Gre- 
pald{ij and Plini. Anno 1556.’ The eolophon 
ran: ‘Thus endeth this Dictionarie veryne 
cessarie for children, Compiled by Jhon 
Whithals. Imprinted at London by Jhon 
Kington for Jhon Waley and Abraha. 
Vele, 1556’ (4to, Brit. Mus.) The anther 
claimed no personel acquaintance with his 
patron, Sir Thomas Chaloner the elder (q,¥.. 
to whom the work was dedicated, but 
loner waa invited to aid in ‘the finishing of 
this little hook’ ‘after the manner of Sr 
Thomas Elyote.’ The sim of the book ws 
to‘ induce children to the Latin tongue’ end 
familiarise them in adult yeara ‘ bothe indis- 
putacion’ and familiar conversation with 
‘the proper and naturall woord.’. 

‘Withale's ‘Short Dictionarie’ became s 
standard school book, After being reissued 
by Wykes in 1562 and 1568, it was reprinted 
for the first of many times by Thomes Pur- 
foot in 1672 with an apyendix of phrases by 
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Tewis Ev’ , 1574) [g.v.] The volume 
Levis Brome (ta toot Dictionarie 
sat ofitable for Yong Beginners. The 
conde tyme corrected, and augmented with 
diverse Phrasys and other thinges necessaric 
thereunto added: by Lewys Evans, Evans 
ailressed a dedication to Robert Dudley, 
gt] of Leicester. Purfoot’s edition reap- 

gred without change in 1681, ‘the third 
ime corrected” In 1586 it was reissued 
with a second appendix, by Abraham File- 
ning (q.¥., of ‘more than six hundred ryth- 
micall verses, wherof many be proverbial, 
wme heretofore found in olde authours and 
othersome neuer before this time seene or 
read in the Latine tongue, as hauing their 
original grace in English.’ There was added 
to Evans's dedication to Leicester a Latin 
aidress by Fleming, ‘Ad Philomusos de isto 
Dictionariolo nunc recens aucto,’ and there 
were commendatory verses by Thomas New- 
tonand§.H. This edition reappeared from 
Purfoot's press in 1599 and 1602. In 1608 
anew edition, pee again by Purfoot, 
sipplied a further appendix by William 
Ckrk, In 1616 o reissue, which received 
fins] additions from an anonymous ei bore 
the title, ‘A Dictionarie in English and 
Latine devised for the capacity of children 
amdyoung Beginners, A¢ first set foorth by 
‘M. Withals, with Phrases both Rhythmical 
and Prouerbial : recognised by Dr. Euans; 
after by Abr. Fleming, and then by William 
Clerk,” And now at this last impression 
enlarged with an_encrease of Words, Sen- 
tences, Phrases, Epigrams, Histories, Poeti- 
call Fictions, and Alphabeticall Proverbs; 
with a Compendious Nomenclator newly 
added at the end.’ This was reissued by 
Purfoot in 1028 and 1684, No later edition 
is known. 

(Withels's Dictionarie in Brit. Mua, Library; 
H, B, Wheatley’s Chronological Notices on tha 
Dictionaries of the English Language in Philo- 
logical Society’s Transactions, 1865; British 
Bibliographer, ii, 582.) 8.1L, 


WITHAM, GEORGE (1655-1725), Ro- 
man catholic prelate, born on 16 May 1666, 
was the third son of George Witham of Cliffe 
Hall, near Darlington, Yorkshire, by his wife 
Grace, daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, 
hart, of Constable Burton in that county 
(FosteR, Yorkshire Pedigrees). Robert 
Witham (q. v.] was his brother. Geo 
entered the English College at Douay in 
1660, and subsequently procesdad to the 
seminary of St. Gregory at Paris to take the 
theologicaldegrees. Having graduated B.D, 
at the Sorbonne, he taught philosophy at 
Douay in the vacations of 1684 and 1685, He 
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returned to Paris, and was created D.D. at 
the Sorbonne on 14 Aug. 1688. Te taught 
theology at Douay from 1688 to 1692. After 
serving on the English mission at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne he was aupeanted vicar-general 
under Bishop James Smith in the northern 
district, In 1694 he was cent to Rome by 
Bishops Leybourne, Giffard, and Smith, and 
he continued to reside there as agent for the 
English vicars-apostolic until 1708, when he 
‘was nominated vicar-apostolic of the mid- 
land district of England, being consecrated 
at Montefiasconi to the see of Marcopolis in 
partibus infidelium. In 1715 he was trans- 
lated to the northern district. He died at 
Cliffe Hall on 16 April 1725, and was buried 
at the parish church of Manfield. 
His brother, Tuowas Wirnam, D.D. (a. 
1728), was educated at Douay and at the 
lish seminary of St. Gregory at Paris. 
Being apna one of the chaplains of 
James I, he came to London and discharged 
the duties of his office until the Revolution, 
He was created a Doctor of the Sorbonne on 
25 April 1692, was superior of St, Gregory's 
seminary from 1699 to 1717, and died at 
Dunkirk on 8 Jan. 1728, He wrote 'A 
Short Discourse nese the Life and Death of 
Mr. George Throckmorton,’ sine loco, 1706, 
12mo, pp. 120, and a volume of manuscript 
sermons now in the possession of Mr. Josep 
Gillow, who has prepared it for publication. 
[Brady's Episcopal Succession, iii. 440; Catho- 
lic Mag, and Review (Birmingham, January- 
August 1888), iii. 78, 868; Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. vii. 248, 890.] T. 0. 


WITHAM, ROBERT (d. 1738), biblical 
scholar, brother of Bishop George Witham 
.V.}, received his education in the English 
lege at Douay, where he was for several 
ears professor of philosophy and divinity, 
ubsequently he was sent to England on 
the mission, and was much esteemed by his 
brethren, Upon the decease of Edward 
Paston [q. v.j, president of Douay College, 
he was promoted to that dignity in 1714. 
Resuming his studies, he delivered lectures 
on divinity and was created doctor in that 
faculty by the university of Panny ot 8 July 
1692, He built a handsome church and 
erected a noble structure upon part of the 
ruins of the ancient college, and he was mosé 
diligent in promoting learning and discipline, 
He died on 29 May (N. 3) 1788, 
He was the author of: 1. ‘ Theologia,’ 
Douay, 1692, fol., containing the theses 
which he maintained on being created D.D. 
9, ‘Annotations on the New Testament of 
Jesus Christ, in which, 1. The literal sense 
is explained according to the Expositions of 
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the ancient Fathers. 2. The false Inter- 
retations, both of the ancient and modern 
titers, which are contrary to the received 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church, are briefly 
examined and disproved. 3. With an Ac- 
count of the chief differences betwixt the 
Text of the ancient Latin Version and the 
Greek in the printed Editions and Manu- 
scripts,’ [Douay], 1780, 2 vols. 8vo. This 
wor contains a translation of the whole of 
the New Testament. The preface is re- 
rinted in the appendix to ‘Rhemes and 
Bows ’(1855) by Archdeacon Henry Cotton 
Ia. v.|, who says that the work ‘stands in 
igh favour with Roman catholics at present, 
both as to its text andits annotations.’ The 
annotations were reprinted at Manchester in 
1813 in Oswald Syers’s ‘Bible’ A reply 
appeared under the titleof‘ Popery an Enemy 
to Scripture. By James Serces, vicar of 
Appleby, Lincolnshire,’ London, 1738, Svo. 
[Barnard's Life of Bishop Challoner, & 67, 
Cotton’s Rhemes and Douay; Dedd's Church 
Hist, iti. 488 ; Horne’s Introd. to the Holy Serip- 
tures (1846), v. 109.} T. C. 


WITHENS or WITHINS, Sir FRAN- 
CIS (16847-1704), judge. [See Wrruuna.] 

WITHER or WITHERS, GEORGE 
(1588-1667), poetand pamphleteer, the eldest 
of three sons of George Wither, by his wife, 
Mary Hunt, apparently of Theddon, Ham; 
shire (cf, Poetry of Wither, ed. Sidgwick, 
1902, i, xvisq.), was born at Bentworth, near 
Alton, Hampshire, on 11 June 1588. He 
refers to ‘Bent worth’s beechy shadows’ in his 
‘ Abuses striptand whipt.’ The Witherfamily 
is said to have been originally settled in Lan- 
cashire, but five generations had been settled 
before the poet’s birth in Hampshire, The 
eldest branch of the family was long settled 
at Manydown, near Wotton St, Lawrence. 
Richard Wither, the poet’s grandfather, who 
was & younger son, married a daughter of 
William Poynter of Whitchurch, Hamp- 
shire, and her nicce (daughter of her brother, 
Richard Poynter) married Ralph Starkey 
(q. v.], the archivist, From Starkey, whose 
wife was thus the post's cousin, he is said 
to have received some early instruction. 
He derived his chief education from John 
Greaves, rector of Colemore, whose son, John 
Greaves [q. v.], was the great mathematician. 
To his ‘schoolmaster Greaves’ Wither ad- 
dressed an affectionate epigram in 1613. 
Subsequently he roceeded te Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he spent two years, 
1604-6, His tutor, according to Aubrey, 
was John Warner (is81—16065 \V.], aftar- 
wards hishop of Rochester. He took no 
degree, and about 1610 settled in London in 
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order to study law. In London the grays, 
part of his long a was pea After ui. 
img a minor inn of court he was < 
Lineoln’s Inn in 1616, es 
ost a8 soon a8 Withor settled 
don he devoted his best energies tole 
ture, and proved himself the master not aay 
of a lyric vein of very rare uality, but als 
of asatiric temper which ond often eprew 
itself in any pointed verse. His friend, 
soon included the most notable writers of 
the day. William Browne (1591~16195) 
[g.¥.] seems to have been his earliest literary 
associate, and through Browne he apes, 
to have made the acquaintance of ik baal 
Drayton, The earliest volume in ths tit. 
pose of which bis name figured was ‘Pring 
enries Obsequies or Mournefull Blegi., 
upon his Death: with A supposed Inte. 
locution betweene the Ghost of prince Henri. 
and Great Brittaine. By George Wyther’ 
(London, printed by Ed. Allde, for Arthuy 
Johnson, 1612, 4to; reprinted in 1617, ani 
with the ‘Juyenilia’ of 1622 and 1633) 
This was dedicated in a metrical epistl to 
Sir Robert Sidney (afterwards Earl of Le. 
cester) [q. wy The elegies are in forty-fye 
stanzas, each forming sonnet, and the 
aoe 4 romise is high throughout, Next 
ear Wither celebrated the marriage of the 
rincess Elizabeth with the elector i ete 
in a volume of ‘Epithalamia: or Nuptial 
Poems’ (London, for Edward Morhut, 
1612-18, 4to, 1620, 1622; London, 1638, 
8vo). The poem ee the Princess Eliz. 
beth, whom Wither thenceforth reckone} 
his most powerful patron. 

Less agreeable consequences attended 
another literary effort of the period. Ih 
1611 he first, according to his own account, 
took notice of ‘public crimes’ ( IFarning 
Piece to London, 1662), and gave proof of 
his quality as a satirist. No publication by 
‘Wither dated in 1611 is known, but in 1813 
appeared his ‘ Abuses stript and whipt, Or 

jatiricoll Essayes by Georga Wyther. Divided 
into two Bookes’ (London, printed by G. El! 
for Francis Burton, 1613, are The det. 
cation ran: ‘To Him-selfa G@. W, wisheth all 
happiness.’ The satires are succeaded bys 
poem called ‘The Scourge,’ and o series of 
epigrams to patrous and friends, including 
his father, mother, cousin William Wither. 
and friend Thomas Cranley. A pe 
William Hole or Holle [g. v.] is dated 161), 
anderroneously gives Wither’sage as twenty- 
one. The book was ut (thera were 
at least five editions in 1618, and othera in 
1614, 1615, and 1617, the last ‘ reviewed and 
enlarged’), but it gave on its first appest- 
ance serious offence to the authorities for 
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ms t : Bits 
eons satires discloses the evils lurking in 


‘tractions like Revenge, Ambition, Lust, 
ane and the like, and, although some 
? the anecdotal digressions may have had 
-reonal application, the clue is lost. Wither 
yr lared that he had, ‘as opportunity was 
qivred, glanced in general tearmes at the 
yeproofe of a few thinges of such nature as 
1 feared might disparage or prejudice the 
Commonwealth . . . [but] I wahapptl fell 
ito the displeasure of the state: and all my 
apparent good intentions were so mistaken 
py the aggrauations of some yll affected to- 
wards my indeauours, that I was shutt up 
sum the society of mankind' ( The Schollers 
Purgatory, Spenser Soe. Pp. 2-8). Wither 
yas committed to the Marshalsea prison, but 
the Princess Elizabeth is reported to have 
intervened on his behalf, and her interven- 
tin, supported by a poetic appeal to the 
king from Wither himself, seooure his re- 
lese after a few months. The poet's appeel 
was entitled ‘A Satyre: Dedicated to 
Most Excellent Maiestie’ (London, foe 
by Thomas Snodham for George Norton, 
1616, sm, 8vo; in some copies ‘ written’ is 
found for ‘dedicated ’). 
Wither shed an unaccustomed lustre on 
the Marshalsea by penning some of his best 
ixy while a prisoner there. Te had some 
Band in William Browne's pastoral poems, 
In the first eclogue of Browne's ‘ Shepherd’s 
Pipe * (1614) he was introduced as an inter- 
locutor under the name of ‘ Roget,’ and to 
the same volume Wither contributed the 
wtond and fourth eclogues which were ap- 
nded to Browne’s work. In one of these 
Wither introduced his friends Christopher 
Brooke and Browne under the names of 
‘Cuttia’ and ‘Willy ;’ the other he dedicated 
‘to his truly loving and worthy friend Mr, 
W. Browne.’ Fired. by Browne’s example, 
Wither straightway continued the ‘Shep- 
herd’s Pipe’ in a similar poem wholly of his 
own composition, which he entitled ‘The 
Shepherd's Hunting’ This was published 
10 1615, and was described. on the title-page 
as consisting of ‘certaine eglogues, written 
during the time of the author's imprison- 
nent in the Marshalsey’ (London, printed 
by W. White for George Norton, 1615, 8vo; 
reprinted in the ‘ Workes, 1620, and in 
‘Juvenilia,” 1622 and 1638). It was dedi- 
cated to the ‘visitants’ to his prison cell, 
The interlocutors were Browne, under the 
name of Willis, and the poet himself, under 
the name of Roget, a designation which he 
altered in editions subsequent to 1620 to 
Philarete, In the fourth euogue appears, 
in his fayourita seven-syllabled rhyming 
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hat arenot apparent. Tach of the | couplets (the metre of Milton's ‘ L’Allegro’), 


his classical eulogy of the gift of poetry for 
the wealth and strength f confers mn its 
possessor, In 1616 Browne lauded Wither, 
in company with John Davies ef Hereford, 
in the second song of the second book of 
‘Britannia’s Pastorals’ (11, 828-6); to this 
volume Wither contributed commendatory 
‘Verses, 

‘The Shepherd’s Hunting’ was succeeded 
by another little volume of charming verse 
entitled ‘ Fidelis,’ a poetical lament in episto- 
lary form from a desolate maiden forsaken 
by her lover. It seems to have been first 
printed in amall octavo in 1615 for private 
circulation. A copy of the private edition 
is in the Bodleian Library, The edition 
was published for sale under the title 
‘Fidelia, written by G. W. of Lincolnes 
Inne, Gentleman’ (London, printed by 
Nicholas Okes, 1617, 12mo). In an edition 
‘newly corrected and augmented,’ dated 
in 1619, there were added for the firat time 
two songs, one of them the matchless lyric 
‘Shall I wasting in despair’ (a new edition 
of 1620 was printed b John Beale for Walk- 
ley, and it reappeared in the ‘Juvenilia’), 

Of literary interest, although of far smaller 
literary value than ‘ Fidelia,’ was the poem 
called ‘Wither's Motto. Nec habeo, nec 
careo, nec curo’ (London, printed for John 
Marriott, 1621, 8yo), which at once reached 
a second edition and achieved an extra- 
ordinary popularity. There is an engraved 
frontispiece with a whole-length figure of 
the author looking towards heaven, Wither, 
who confusingly dates its first appearance 
in 1618, says thet about thirty thousand 
copies were printed and Se Within a 
few months (Fragmenia Prophetica, p. 47). 
It is a fluent series of egotistical reflections 
on the conduct of life, intermingled with 
some spirited sarcasm at the expense of the 
mean and vicious. Its sound morality re- 
commended it to the serious-minded, and on 
the strength of it John Winthrop [q. ¥ 
took a hopeful view of ‘our modern spirit o 
poetry’ (Wintunor, Life and Letters, 1864, 
p. 306). Some persons in high station deemed 
the poem a reflection on current politics and 
politicians, and Wither was for a second time 
ordered to the Marshalsea (Couré and Times 
of James I, ii, 280). In the course of his 
examination he denied the charge of libel, 
and declared that Drayton had approved the 

oem in manuscript (Cal. State Papers, Dow. 
Toi9-23, pp. 268, 274-65). It was admitted 
that the Stationers’ Company had refused 5 
license for the first edition, but that the se- 
cond was licensed after some passages had 
been struck out, Wither was liberated with- 
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out undergoing formal trial. The ‘Motto’ 
had been defiantly dedicated ‘To anybody,’ 
and, falling under the notice of John Taylor 
(1680-1608) [q. v.] the water-poet, was good- 
humouredly satirised by that rhymester in 
‘Et habeo, eb careo, et curo’ (‘I have, I 
want, I care’); it was also unimpressively 
criticised in ‘An Answer to “ Wither's 
Motto,” by T.G.,’ [perhaps Thomas Gainsford, 
q. v.] Oxford, 1625. mee 

Of equally admirable literary quality with 
‘ Fideha’ was another love poem which was 
probably written at the same period, This 
swas called ‘Faire-Virtve, the Mistresse of 
Phil'Arete, Written by himself, Geo. Wither’ 
(London, printed for John Grismond, 1622, 
8vo; reprinted in 1683 with the ‘ Juvenilia’ 
of that year), According to the prefatory 
epistle of John Marriott the stationer, this was 
one of Wither's earliest performances; imper- 
fect copies had olready gone abroad, and 
‘Wither had permitted the publication on con- 
dition that no author'sname appeared. The 

oem is a rapturous panegyric (mainly in 
heptasylaia rhyme) of  half-imaginary 
aauty. 

‘Faire Virtue’ was Wither’s final contri- 
bution to puve literature, and few of his later 
works fulfil his earlier poetic promise, Thence- 
forth his writings consist of pious exercises 
and political diatribes. Like his greater con- 
temporary Milton, he became a convinced 
puritan, and he made it a point of conscience 
to devote his ready pen solely to the advance- 
ment of the solitiealand religious causes with 
which he had identified himself. Inthe volume 
of pious poems called ‘ Halelujah’ (1641) 
his old power seemed to revive, but nowhere 
else in the wide range of his religious verse 
did his thought or diction reach o genuinely 
poetic level. The long series of his religious 
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and easie Tune, and a short Prolo; na alat 
ay pate ty ae 1621, a a 
cated to the archbishop of : 
Abbot). P Canterbury, 

Wither’s reputation was now as: 
Secular and religious critica eee 
enthusiastic in his praises, and in 1639 hi, 
popularity was ped & very equivocal ecm. 
pliment. A collection of his compusitions 
‘was surreptitiously issued under the title 
‘The Workes of Master George Wither 
of Lincolns-Inne, Gentleman, Contiiniz« 
Satyrs, Epigrammes, Eclogues, Sonnets and 
Poems. hereunto is annexed a Pan, 

hrase on the Oreed, and the Lords Prayer’ 
Prenton, printed by John Beale for Thomas 
‘Walkley, 1620, 8vo). Wither retorted br 
rissuing an authentic collection of his fing: 
works, called ‘Jvvenilia, A collectionof thos 
Poemes which were heretofore imprinted, ay; 
written by George Wither’ (London, printed 
for John Budge, 1629, 8vo, with an engrared 
title). There was a reissue of 1626 (fr: 
Robert Allot’). A new edition of 1633 in. 
eluded ‘Faire Virtue.” It is mainly on the 
contents of this volume that Withers pui- 
tion as a poet depends, 

Anxious to secure the full profits of hs 
growing literary work, Wither sought an 
exceptional mode of guaranteeing his rights 
in his next volume. The book was called 
‘The Hymnes and Songs of the Choreh; 
and Orlando Gibbons supplied ‘ the musick’ 
The volume was divided into two parts—the 
first consisting of ‘Canonicall Hymne, 
adapted from scripture and other sure, 
and the second consisting of original ' Spin- 
tuall Songs’ for various seasons and festi- 
vals. ‘Whither asserts that he was engaged 
on the work for three years, and he ob 
tained by letters patent on 17 Feb. 1628 fer 


works opened with a leamed prose treatise in | a period of fifty-one years, not only e grant 


folio, entitled ‘A Preparation to the Psalter’ 
coe printed by Nicholas Okes, 1619, 
olio, with the aye engraved by Dela- 


ram, and a portrait of Wither from the seme 


hand, which is now rarely found with the | Stationers’ Company sire the 


book ; dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales). 
There quickly followed ‘ Exercises Vpon the 
first Psalme. Both in Prose and Verse’ 
London, Le by Edward Griffin for John 

arrison, 1620, 8vo; dedicated to Sir John 
Smith, knt., son of Sir Thomas Smith, 
governor of the East India Company). A 
more ambitious venture of the same charac- 
ter bore the title ‘The Songs of the Old 
Testament, Translated into English Mea- 
sures; preserving the Naturall Phrase and 
genuine sense of the Holy Text: and with 
as little circumlocution as in most prose 
Translations, To every song is added a new 


of monopoly or full copyright inthe work, but 
also a compulsory oder irecting its ' inser 
tion’ and ‘addition’ to avery copy of theau- 
thorised ‘ Psalm-book in meeter’ which the 
tivilege 
under earlier patents of publishing (Anz, 
iv. 12, seq.; cf. Ryu, Acta Publiea, xr. 
464). The volume first appeared in 16230 
at least four forms. There was 4 16moin- 
pression ‘ printed for George Wither’ another 
in quarto, ‘printed by the assignes of Geage 
Wither .. cum Privilegio Regis Regali;’ 
a third in 8yo, ‘printed by the assignes of 
Speed Wither, 1628, cum Privilegio _— 
Regali;’ and a fourth in folio ‘printed by 
the assignes of George Wither. The Ste 
tioners’ Company regarded Wither's patent 
and independent method of business as 4 
seriousinfringement of their privileges, Book 
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refused to bind up copies with the 
eel psalter or to sell it in any shape, 
ani warned their customers that it was an 
incompetent performance. Wither pro- 
tasted warmly, but with little avail. n= 
forunately he did not carry with him the 
avmpathy of all his fellow-craftsmen. He 
yas still the friend of William Browne, of 
Richard Brathwaite, who applied to him 
the epithet ‘lovely ’in 1616, and of Drayton, 
to whose ‘Polyolbion’ (pt. ii.) he contri- 


buted in 1622 an enthusiastic commendation. 
But his successes were Viewed with jealousy 
by Ben Jonson and his band of disciples. 
Alexander Gill the elder [q. v.] had aucten 
Wither's work with 7 in his ‘ Logo- 
nomia Anglica’ (1619), and Jonson had 
quarrelled in consequence with Gill, whose 
gon retorted with violence. Jonson revenged 
Limstlf by caricaturing Wither under the 
title ‘Chronomastix’ (that is, satirist of 
time)in the masque called‘ Time Vindicated,’ 
which was presented at court on Twelfth night 
1623-4. Auch sarcasm was here expended 
on Wither’s quarrel with his printers, and 
finally Fame was represented os disowning 
him, despite the outcry of friends who deify 


im, 

Wither vigorously stated his grievances 
against the booksellers in a eel interest- 
ing prose tract which he entitled ‘The Schol- 
lers Purgatory, discouered In the Stationers 
Commonwealth... . Imprinted for the 
Honest Stationers,’ 12mo. There is no men- 
tion of date or place of publication. It was 
Eee abroad about 1624, In the 

orm of an address to the archbishop of Can- 

terbury and the bishops assembled in convo- 
cation, Wither narrated with spirit the long 
aries of wrongs which he and other authors 
of his day suffered at the hands of their pub- 
lishers, The stationers ou to stop the 
publication. They moved the court of high 
commission to institute an inquiry. Wither 
was called upon to explain why he issued the 
volume without a license. He admitted that 
parts had been printed under his direction 
by George Wood, and boasted that the edi- 
tion consisted of three thousand copies (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1628-5, p. 1435, 

‘Wither was in London during the plague 
of 1626, and, despite the distractions of per- 
sonal controversy, penned two accounts of it. 
One he called ‘ The Historie of the Pestilence 
orthe proceedings of Justiceand Merey mani- 
fested an [sic] the Great Assizes holden about 
London in the yeare 1625,’ This remains in 
* folio manuscript in the author's autograph 
in the Pepysian Uollection at Magdalene Col- 
loge, Cambridge, At the same time he pub- 

shed & second treatise on the subject, as 
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‘ Britains Remembrancer: Containing a Nar- 
tative of the Plague lately past ; 2 Becizess 
tion of the Mischiefs present; and a Predic~ 
tion of Judgments to come (if Repentance 
preventnot),’ 1628, 12mo. He was still under 
the stationers’ ban. No license was obtain- 
able for this book, and he caused it to be 
printed ‘for Great Britaine’ at his own 
risk, and, it is said, with his own hand 
(Court and Times of Charles I, i. 867). John 
Grismond undertook to sell copies, The im- 
pression consisted of four thousand copies, 
There is a long preliminary address to the 
king in verse and a ‘premonition’ in prose, 
The voluminous poem is itself in eight cantos 
of heroic rhymes, Vivid descriptions of the 
plague are interspersed with much wild de- 
nunciation of the impiety of the nation and 
anticipation of future trouble. Mindful of 
Jonson's onslaught, he referred to the 
‘drunken conclave’ at which Jonson had de~ 
nied him the titleof poet. He claimed with 
much celf-satisfaction in later years to have 
clearly foretold in this volume all the future 
misfortunes that the country witnessed in his 
lifetime, 

A visit to the continent seems to have 
followed, and Wither arpa to have been 
received in audience by his early patroness 
the Princess Elizabeth, now the exile 

ueen of Bohemia. To her he gratefully de~ 

icated his next publication, ‘ The Psalms of 
David, translated into Lyrick verse aeons 
to the Scope of the Original, and illustrate 
with a short Argument and a briefa Prayer 
or Meditation before and after every Psalme.’ 
This was printed in the Netherlands by Cor- 
nelius Gerrits van Breughel in 1632, and 
formed a thick square octavo. As early as 
April 1625 he had visited Cambridge in order 
to find a printer for the work, but had met 
with none to undertake it (cf. a, i. 12). 
Subsequently, in January 1633-4, Wither, 
in continuance of the warfare with the Lon- 
don stationers, summoned all or most of 
them before the council to answer for a ‘ con~ 
tempt of the great seal’ in their continued 
defiance of his patent of 1628, The judg- 
ment of the court disallowed that part of 
Wither's patent which directed that his 
‘Hymnes* should be bound up with the 
authorised ‘ Psalter’ (#5. ii. 288), Inamedi- 
ately afterwards he made his peace with the 
publishers and his relations with them were 
thenceforth amicable. 

The plates which were originally engraved 
by Crispin Pass for the ‘Emblems’ of Rol~ 
lenhagius, and had ee with mottoes 
in Greek, Latin, or Italian (Cologne, 1618 
and Arnheim, 1618), were purchased in 16 
by Henry Taunton, a London publisher, with 
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‘troop of royalists, and owed his life tt 


a view toareissue, Wither was employed t 
intercession of Sir John Denham, whopleadet 


by him to write illustrative verses in Eng- 1 
lish. The volume appeared as ‘A Collec-| that ‘so long os Wither lived he [Denhar” 
tion of Emblemes, Ancient and Moderne ; | would: not be accounted the worst Poet ir 
uickened with Metrical Tilustrations, both England.’ Wither thenceforth regarded D.>. 
orall and Divine, London, printed by A.M. | ham with very bitter ed Farnhar 





for Henry Taunton, 1686, fol. (the only per- | Castle was soon reoccupied (on 1 Dec.) 5- 
feet copy Known 1s in the British Museum). | the parliamentary general, Sir William Wr. 
About 1686 Wither retired to what he ler. Wither retained his position in th, 
calls ‘his rustic habitation,’ a cottage under parliamentary army, became « justice of the 
the Beacon Hill at Farnham (Nature of peace for Surrey, and was promoted to ths 
Man, 1686), and there devoted himself to rank of major, but it ia doubtful if he saw frp. 
the congenial study of theology, In1686he theractive service. His chief energies wor, 
issued ‘The Nature of Man. A learned thenceforth devoted to procuring a liv. 
aud useful tract, written in Greek by Neme- hood. On9 Feb. 1642-3, 2.0007, was granted 
siug, surnamed the Plulosopher . . . one of him on his petition towards the repavr of hs 
the most ancient Fathera of the Church.’! plundered estate. Other payments wer 
The translation was not mede from the , subsequently ordered by the parliament, hu; 
Greek of Nemesius, but from two Latin | were not mada, 
versions. It was inscribed by Wither to his; Meanwhile he was busier than ever with 
‘most learned and much honoured friend | his pen. In 1648 he published three tracts, 
John Selden, esq.’ | all of which attracted attention. Theearlic+ 
The political crisis of the following years | was ‘Mercurius Rusticus: or a Country 
drew Wither into public life. In 1689 he Messenger, eg aes things worthy 
served as captain of horse in the expedition , to be taken notice of, for the furtherance cf 
of Charles I against the Scottish covenanters, | those proceedings which conceme the pm) 
In 1641 he was sufficiently at leisure to pro- | lique peace andsafety ;' this was in oppositim 
duce his best work as a religious poet-—the to a royalist periodical, similarly named, by 
ene collection of 278 ‘hymns,’ en- | Bruno Ryves[q.v.] Wither’s second literary 





titled ‘Halelujeh: or Britans Second Re- | labour of 1648 was the oetic * Campo-Muse, 
membrancer, 4 


ringing to remembrance (in ' or the Pala mnsigs Captain George Wi- 
raisefull and peenitentiall Hymns, Spirituall ther; eee his Military Ingagement ioe 
es and Morall Odes) Meditations ad-'the King and Parliament, the Justnese of 
vancing the Glory of God, in the practise!the same, and the present distractions cf 
of pietie and virtue’ (London, 1641, 12mo). | these Islands’ (London, 1648, 8vo; 1844, 
* Halelujah is one of the scarcest of all two editions; 1061); this was dedicated tp 
Wither’s publications; only four copies are | the parliamentary commander, the Earl of 
Imown, of which one is in the British Mu-' Essex; in it Wither claimed to recone''s 
seum, and a second belongs to Mr. Huth. the king and parliament, while he narrated 
At the same date Wither repeated his old his personal difficulties. In ‘Aqua Muse’ 
warning of the nation’s impending peril in Wither’s old opponent, John Taylor the 
‘A Prophesie written long since for this ‘ water-poet, denounced the ambiguity of his 
year 1641, London, n.d., 8vo (a reprint of ) attitude, describing him asa ‘juggling rebel’ 
the eighth canto of ‘Britain’s Remembrancer’ | Taylor affirmed that he had loved aud r- 
of 1628). apected Wither for thirty-five years, ‘be 
In 1642 he sold such estate as he pos-} causeT thought him simply honest; but uow 
sessed and raised a troop of horse for the | his hypocrisy is by himself discovered, I am 
parliament, He placed on his colours the | bold to take my leave of him.’ Furtherae 
motto ‘Pro rege, lege, grege’ (cf. Campo-| persions on his conduct drew from Wither 
Muse, frontispiece). On 14 Oct. 1642 | (also in 1648) his prose tract‘ SeDefendends: 
he was appointed, by a parliamentary com-|a Shield and a ‘Shaft against Detraction. 
mittee, captain and commander of Farnham | Opposed and drawn by Capt. Geo, Wither: 
Castle, ond of such foot as should be put into | by occasion of scandalous rumours, touching 
his hands by Sir Richard Onslow {q.v.] and | his desertion of Farnham-Oastle; and some 
Richard Stoughton, for the defence of the | other malicious aspersions.’ 
king, parliament, and kingdom. But his Next year Wither experienced new om 
vernment was of short duration. ‘Wither | barrassments, He charged Sir Richard 
imew little of military procedure, and under | Onslow, whom he held responsible for his 
the advice, he declared, of his superiors he | misfortunes at Farnham, with sending money 
soon quitted the castle and draw away his peed to the king, Onslow retorted by 


men, He was subsequently captured by a| depriving Wither of the nominal commend 
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qhich he still held of the militia in the east | year more acute, and he often varied his com- 


and 


Ha : ace (August 1644), Wither denounced 


w with virulence in his ‘Justiciarius 
ara and complaint ‘was made to the 


ete of Commons. The book was refened 


{yr examiD 





ation to a committee on 10 April | a reference to Cromwell’s victo: 


middle division of the county, and con- ments on public events by long petitions to 
d his removal from the commission of the House of Commons describing his per- 


sonal embarrassments. ‘A Single Siquis, 
And a quadruple Quere,’ in verse frais} 
which was presented to members of parlia- 
ment in their private capacities, opens with 
over the 


1¢i6,and on 7 Aug. it was voted to be ‘false Scots at Preston on 17 Aug. 1648, but it 


ard scandalous.’ Wither was directed to 
ay a fine of 500/., and the book was burned 
i (Guildford by the hangman (WHITrLOcER, 
918), Subsequently, ‘Wither states, the 
fase discharged him ‘both from the said 
fine and imprisonment without his petition- 
ing or mediation for it’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1h Rep. pt. ix. Onslow Papers, pp. 476-7). 
Wither pursued his literary labours un- 
asmayed. Ina flood of further tracts and 
ms he warned the House of Commons or 
thenation of coming danger in the Cassandra- 
Ike spirit of his ‘Britain’s Remembrancer’ 
it, Letters of Advice to the Electora, 1644, 
rose; Sume Advertisements for the New Elec- 
tun of Burgesses; Speech without Doors, 
July 164; Yor Pacifica, a long poem in 
four cantoz, 1645, with a woodeut map of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland as fronti- 
gpieca ; Speech without Doors Defended, 1616; 
amum Anglicanum, 1646; Major 
"thers Disclaimer ; being a Disavowment 
of a late Paper, entituled ‘The Doubifull 


Almanack' [prose], uasely puietes in the | resp 


name of the said Major Wither, 1646, to, 
prose; What Peace to the Wicked? 1616, 4to, a 
in short rhyming couplets, printed in 
louble column, denouncing the clergy for the 
dusgensions of 1645). 
All his old prophecies of calamity were 


repeated in his tedious poem, ‘ Prosopopeeia | by 


Britanica: Britain’s Genius, or Good-Angel, 
Personated; reasoning and avissing, touching 
theGames now playing, and the Adventures 
now at hazard in these Islands; and presaging 
also some future things not unlikely to come 
to passe,’ London, 1648, 8vo. This work and 
‘Britain's Remembrancer ’ were the publica- 
tions which Wither regarded as of greatest 
value among all his publications (cf. Fides 
Anglicana, p. 68; Furor Poeticua, p. 80). 

In 1647 he issued two poems in the in- 
teresta of peace. One was ‘Carmen Ex- 
pestulatorinm: or a timely Expostulation 
with those, both of the City of London and 
the present Armie, who haye either en- 
dtsyoured to engage these Kingdomes in a 

‘Warre, or neglected the prevention 
thereof.’ The other was ‘ Amygdale Britan- 


nice: Almonds for Parrets; a dish of stone } (1 


fruit: pay shel’d and partly unshel’d.’ 
Wither's pmvate anxieties grew year by 


a 


dealt mainly with ita autho1's pecuniary dis- 
tress, A like appeal, called ‘The Tired Pati- 
tioner,’ appeared about the same time, on a 
single sheet, as well as ‘ Verses presented to 
several Members of the House of Oommons, 
repairing thither the 28rd of December 1648 
. . » With an imprinted petitioner therto an- 
nexed,’ His contemporary tracts, ‘The true 
state of the case betwixt the King and Par- 
liament;’ ‘The Prophetical Trumpeter Sound- 
ing an Allarum to Britaine’ (London, n.d. 

8vo), ‘Carmen Eucharisticon,’ on Michae. 

Jones's victory in Ireland (1649,4to), touched 
less personal topics, Of somewhat ambiguous 
import was ‘ Vaticinium Votivum, Or Pala- 
mont Prophetick Prayer. Lately Presented 
Privately to His now Majestie in a Latin 
Poem ; and here Published in English; Tra- 
jecti. Anno Caroli Martyris ae [1649], 

v0, with port of Charles I. 

After the king's death Wither constituted 
himeelf the panegyrist of the new form of 
government. Some doubt exists as to his 

onsibility for the sympathetic _ tract 
on recent political history, called ‘Respublica 
Anglicana,’ 1660, 4to, although assigned on 
the title-page to‘G. WV.’ But he described 
lumeelf ‘A faithful servant to this Republik,’ 
in ‘A Timelie Cavtion, comprehended in 
thirty-seven Double Trimeters, occasioned 

a late rumour of an intention ace 
to adjourn this Parliament, and superseribe 
to those whome it most concarnes. Septem- 
ber 10, 1652.’ In a postscript he not un- 
justly calls the publication ‘Wither'd leaves’ 
—a play upon words which he frequently 
repeated, Toa mystical tract in verse calle 
‘The dark Lantern’ he added ‘A Poem con- 
cerning  Perpetuall Parliament,’ 1658, 8vo. 
Other lucubrations of the time were of & 
more exclusively religious temper (cf. ‘Three 
Grains of Spiritual Frankincense,’ 1651, 12mo, 
dedicated to President Bradshaw ; ‘A Letter 
to the Honourable Sir John Danvers, night,’ 
at end of a ‘ Copy of a Petition from the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Sommer Islands,’ 
1661, 4to ; ‘ The British Appeals, with Gods 
Mercifull Replies,’ printed for the author, 
1651, 8vo, two editions). ‘Westrow Reviv'd 
658) was an elegy on Thomas Westrovw, 
well-to-do neighbour to whom Wither had 
been under pecuniary obligations, Praises 
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of Cromwell are the main theme of ‘The 
Modern States-man’ (1658 and 1654); ‘The 
Protector. A poem’ (1635 and 1656, 8vo); 
‘Vaticinium Causuale [sie]: a rapture occa- 
sioned by the late miraculous Deliverance of 
his Highnesse the Lord Protector from a des- 
perate danger,’ a poem (1656, 14 Oct. 4to); 
‘Boni Ominis Votum,’ a congratulatory 
on on the parliament of 1656 (28 July 

656); ‘A Cause allegorically stated,’ 1657 ; 
‘A Sudden Flash... by Britains Remem- 
brancer,’ 1657, a long poem dedicated to the 
Protector; and ‘A private Address to the 
said Oliver’ 1657-8. 

Wither’s support of Cromwell's govern- 
ment did not go wholly without reward, 
although no substantial aid was afforded him. 
He had gained little hitherto by his political 
partisanship. From 1645 onwards he had 
occupied himself in ‘discovering’ the estates 
of royalist delinquents, and was granted on 
paper much confiscated property in Surrey, 
but, owing to various accidents, he failed to 
secure permanent possession of any portion 
of it, Sir John Denham’s lends at East 
Horeley were for a short time under his con- 
trol,aswellas the estate of Stanislaus Browne 
at Pirbright, but he gained little by the tem- 
porary seizure (cf, Cal. Committee for Ad- 
vance of Money, i. 515, ii. 872-3; Cal. Com- 
mittea for Compounding, pp. 972-8, 1792; 
ef. Hist. MSS, Comm., Dulte of Portland’s 
MSS. i. 196). In ‘A Thankful Retribution’ 
eo in verse) he expressed gratitude to a 

ew members of parliament who had vainly 
urged the bestowal on him of an office in 
the court of chancery. He seems to have 
been appointed later a commissioner for 
levying assessments in support of the arm: 
in the county of Surrey. In 1650, too, the 
commons, in any to his numerous petitions, 
acknowledged that a sum approaching 4,0002. 
was due to him, and it was arranged that an 
annual income amounting to 8 per cent. on 
aportion of it should be secured to him ( Com- 
mons' Journals, vi. 519). At the same time 
an order was made for settling 160/. a year 
upon him from Sir John Denham’s lands 
in full satisfaction of all other demands,’ 
But his financial position was not a= 
nently improved, and he sought further offi- 
cial work. In 1653 he was employed os a 
commissioner for the sale of the king’s goods 
(Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 171). In 1855 
a clerkship in the statute office of the court 
of chancery was bestowed on him. But hia 
needs were still unsatisfied, and he repeated 
his old grievances in a new series of printed 
petitions which only ceased with his life, 

On Cromwell’s death Wither appealed 

his son Richard to carry on the traditions 
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of his eat cae as well as 
own sufferings (ef. Petition and Narrots 
George Wither, Esq., 1658? ; Epietatin? 
Pagum-Prosa-Metrieum, 1659), In AChs. 
dial of Confection’ (1659) he admitted the 
possibility of the restoration of Charles I 
under certain conditions. But when tb. 
Restoration was assured, he exprescad hi 
apprehensions with a frankness that gave 
hum a new notoriety (cf, Salt upon Salt. 
poem on Cromwell’s death, 1659; Fidy 
Anglicana, 1660; Furor Poeticus, 1669 
Speculum Speculativum, 1660, three ed, 
tions, a long poem in verse dedicated to th. 
king). In the last days of the Commonwealth 
he resided at Hambledon, Hampshire, but he 
returned to London, to a house in the Savor. 
in 1660. His attitude attracted the athe, 
tion of the authorities; his papers wor 
searched, and an unpublished manuseript ». 
flecting on the reactionary temper of the 
Tlouse of Commons led to his prosecntin 
by order of parliament. The paper, whieh 
was in verse, was entitled ‘Vox Vulz, 
Being a welcome home from the Countics, 
Citties, and Burroughs, to their prevaricating 
Members: saving the honour of the Hous 
of Commons, and of avery faithfull and dis. 
creet individual Member thereof! ‘This was 
intended (he said) to have been offered to 
the private consideration of the Lord Chun 
cellor [Earl of Clarendon]: but had ben 
seized upon when unfinished, and its author 
takeninto custody.’ On his arrest in A 
1660 Wither wascommitted to Newgate, He 
was brought before the House of Commons 
on 24 March 1661-2, and was then com- 
mitted to the Tower to await impeach 
ment (Duke of Somerset MSS., Hist, MSS, 
Comm. 15th Rep. vii. 93). On 8 April 102 
the king was thanked for his arrest, Six 
days later a petition was read on his behalf, 
and his wife was allowed access to him in 
order that he might be induced to recent 
( Commons' Journals, 1662-3). Nofurtherpn- 
ceedings against him were taken, He re 
mained a prisoner till 27 July 1668, when 
he was released on giving a bond for good 
behaviour. The offending poem, ‘ Vox Vulg 
was not printed at the time, and remains 
in manuscript among the Ear! of Clarenda's 
papers in the Bodleian Library till 188), 
when the Rev. W. D. Macray pu it 
in  Anecdota Bodleiana’ (pt. ii. 

During his imprisonment Wither's pa 
was never idle fore moment. He explain 
the meaning of his ‘Vox Vulgi’ in a mis 
cellaneous collection of verse entitled ‘An 
Improvement .. . evidenced in Crams asd 
Scraps’ 1661 (cf. The Triple Parades, 
printed for the author, 1661, moralisings 


to relieve his 
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Se GS A AAD EL Ween A Le ae 
The Prisoner's Plea, 1662, prose). | Siath Trumpet. Reverberated by o Review 


thls still a prisoner he also resumed his 


i¢ mantle in his medley of prose 
ae peo called ‘A Proclamation, in the 
name of the King of Kings, to all the In- 
habitants of the Isles of Great Britain. . . . 
Ylereto are added some Fragments of the 
same Author's omitted in the first impression 
of the booke intitled “Scraps and Crums”’ 
(1662, v0). From Newgate on 8 March he 
dated, too, his prose ‘ Paralellogrammaton : 
an Epistle to the three Nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. "Whereby their sins 
feng paraliel’d with those of Judah and 
Jawel, they are forewarned and exhorted to 
2 timely repentance’ (3 May 1662, 8yvo). 
‘Verses intended to the King’s Majesty. By 
Major George Withor, whist [sie] he was 
priwner in Newgate, bore the date 
+ March 1) (two octavo editions). 
‘After his release in July 1663 Wither 
ieucd Tuba Pacifica: Seasonable Priecau- 
twos, whereby is sounded forth a Retreat 
from the War intended between Englond 
and the United Provinces of Lower Ger- 
may... . Imprinted for the Author, and 
are to be disposed of rather for Love than 
Money,’ 1664 (8v0, in verse), He remained 
m London during the great plague of 1666, 
and drew from it many pious morals in hig 
yerse ‘Memorandum to London occasioned 
by the Pestilence,” 1665, with a ‘ Warning 
pece to London,’ 8vo, In 1665 there also 
appeared ‘Meditations upon the Lord’s 
ver, With a Preparatory Preamble to the 
Ryht Understanding and True Use of this 
Pattern,’ London, 8vo; and next year'Three 
Pryate Meditations, for the most part of 
Publick Concernment,' London, 1668, 8vo 
tinverse), Once again he ventured into the 
litieal arena with a poem called ‘Sighs 
for the Pitchers: Breathed out in a Per- 
eoual Contribution to the National ILumi- 
liation, the last day of May 1666, in the 
Cities of London and Westminster, upon 
the near approaching engagement then ex- 
pected between the English and Dutch 
savies;’ there is a warning prefixed of many 
faults escaped in the printing owing to ‘the 
author's absence ;’ a woodent on the title 
area two pitchers (Jingland and Hol- 
nd); there were two editions in 1666, The 
government viewed the pamphlet with sus- 
Ficion, and warrants were issued for the 
urtest of those who sold it (Cad. State Papers, 
1605-6, p. ried 
The last work that Wither published was 
‘the first part’ of a series of extracts from his 
old prophetic books, which bore the general 
utle ‘Fragmenta Poetica. ‘Tho first part’ 
had the subsidiary title ‘Eechoes from the 
VOL, X%t, 


of Neglected Remembrances’ (1686); a por- 
trait of the author at the age of seventy-nine 
was prefixed. The volume, which supplies 
an account of Wither's chief works, was 
twice reissned posthumously in 1660—first 
with the new title ‘Nil Vitra, or the Last 
Works of Oaptain George Wither;’ and 
again with the title‘ Fragmenta Prophetica, 
or the Remains of George Wither, esq.’ 

Wither died in his house in the precincts 
of the Savoy on 2 May 1667, after living in 
London ‘almost sixty years together ;’ he 
was buried ‘within the east door’ at the 
church of the Savoy Hospital in the Strand. 
An ‘epitaph composed by himself upon a 
common fame of his being dead and buried’ 
was published in his ‘ Memorandum to Lon- 
don,’ 1665, 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Emerson or Emerton of South Lambeth, 
She survived him; her will, dated 16 May 
1677, was proved 19 Jan. 1682-3. ‘She was 
& great wit,’ according to Aubrey, ‘and 
would write in yerse too.’ Wither fre- 
quently refers to ‘his dear Betty’ in his 
pot in terms of deep devotion. By her he 

d six children, only two of whom—a son 
and a daughter—seem to have survived the 

t. Thedaughter Elizabeth married Adrian 
arry, citizen of London, and of Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, and died about 1708. She pre- 
pared for publication in 1688 her father's 
‘Divine Poems by way of a paraphrase on 
the Ten Commandments; ’ she wrote under 
the initials ‘E. B., and dedicated the work 
to her father's friends. The poet’s surviving 
son, Robert, was buried at Bentworth in 
1677, and by his wife Elizabeth, danghter 
of John Hunt of Fidding (Theddon), Jeft, 
with other issue, two song—Uunt Wither 
and Robert Wither (d. 1605)—and two 
daughters (cf. Shepherds Hunting, ed. 
Brydges, 1814, pp. x~xiii), 
esides the engraved lea refixed to 
‘Juvenilia,’ ‘The Emblems,’ ‘ Fragmenta 
Poetics,’ and other of his books, an original 
portrait of Wither, painted in oil by Cor- 
nelius Janssen, was sold at Gutch’'s sale in 
1858. This is probably the picture from 
which the likeness by John Payne was en- 
ved for Wither’s ‘ Emblemes’ (16365), The 
ead prefixed to the thirty-first emblem in 
Thomas Jenner's ‘Soules Solace’ (1681, 4to) 
is supposed to be intended for Wither. 

In his ‘Fides Anglicana’ (1660) Wither 
enumerated eighty-six of his works. His 
‘Ecchoes from the Sixth Trumpet’ (1666) 
gives a far briefer list. The full total of his 
publications reached a hundred, and others 
remained in manuscript. Various reissues of 
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Cockain’s ‘Divine Blossoms’ is deat 
o : him. CS ee: 
e largest collection of Wither 
was in tho library of Thomas Ome a 
earler collectors were Alexander Dalrym " 
mt cis on and many ¢y . 

at belonged to them are i ‘ 
tsh Museum. ae 
e history of Wither’s reputatiog j 
curious. His early porate dae , 
poet died out in his lifetime; he himslhad 
mitted thet it ‘ withered’ Yor some yar 
after his death his name was usually regarded 
aga synonym forahackrhymester. Royalty 
ranked him with Robert Wild [g. v.), the 
presbyterian poet. Butler, in ‘ vadthras; 
clessed him with Prynne and View, 
Phillips, in his ‘ Theatrum Poaterum' (1875) 
more justly wrote: ‘George Wither, a mo 
profuse pourer forth of English rhime, ny 
without great pretence to a postical a.) 
against the vices of his times, in his “ Mott,” 
lus “ Remembrancer,” and other such lie 
satirical works, .. . But the mostof pot. 
cal fancy which I remember to have ee 
in any of his writings is a little pieve af 


books by him, as well as many new publi- 
cationg that were doubtfully assigned to 
him, besides the ‘Divine Poems’ edited by 
his daughter in 1688, appeared before the end 
of the eventeenth century. Among these 
ara: ‘Vox at Lecrimm Anglorum ’ (London, 
1668, 8vo); ‘Mz. George “Wither Revived, 
or his Prophesie of our present Calamity, and 
(except we repent) future Misery, written in 
the year 1628' (1688, fol. extracts from the 
eighth canto of ‘ Britain's Remembeancer )5 
‘ Gemitus de Carcere Natus, or Prison Sighs 
and Supports, being a few broken Scraps and 
Crums of Comfort ’ (1684, Ato); ‘The Grate- 
ful Acknowledgment of a late trimming 
ae gg with a most Strange and won- 
derful Prophecy taken outof Britain’sGenius, 
written by Captain George Wither’ (1688, 
4to, a selection from ‘Prosopopmia Britan- 
nica’); ‘ Wither'’s prophecy ot the downfal 
of Antichrist,’ ‘ o collection of many wonder- 
fal prophecies,’ 1601, 4to); ‘A Strange an 

wonderful Brophecy concerning the Kin 

g 
























d 
dom of England .. . taken out of an old 
manuscript by G, W., 1689, fol. In‘ Won- 
derful Foohee relating of the English 


Nation’ (1691, 4to) one of the prophecies is astoral poetry called “The Shepherd 
by Wither. » te) untin a Richard Bexter, in ‘eee. 


tory address to his ‘ Poetica Fragments! 
(1681), declared: ‘Honest George Withen, 
though a rustic poet, hath been very ae 
ceptable; as to some for his prophecies, » 
to others, for his plain country honesty’ 
Dryden declared : 


He fagottad his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was wall, 


Pope, in the ‘ Dunciad’ (i. 126), 
acorn for ‘ wretched Withes? Svift fice 
him to Bavius. Dr. Johnson and the al 
tors of the chief collections of English poetry 
did not mention him or his works, But 
towards the end of the eighteenth centuy 
hig early poems were reprinted, Perey i- 
cluded ‘his famous song, ‘ Shall 1 wasting 
in despair? and an extract from ‘ Philarte; 
in his ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Elhs 
quoted him in his‘ Specimens,’ The reat 
was that critics like Lamb, Coleridge, xd 
Southey recognised his merit, and, 1gnomay 
the political and religious lueubratons of 


‘Wither Redivivus: in a small new Pa 
gift pro Be et grege. To his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Orange,’ 1689, 4to, is & 
madley in the manner of Wither, but is 
probably not by Wither himself. Of other 
works doubtfully assigned the most interest- 
ing is ‘The Great Assizes holden in Par- 
nassus by Apollo’ (1645), where Wither is 
introduced in the jury. 

Among the lost works which Wither 
claimed to have written are: ‘Iter Hiber- 
nicum of his Irish Voyage ;’ ‘Iter Boreale ;’ 
‘Patrick’s Purgatory;' ‘Philaretes Com- 
plaint’ In Ashmolean MS. 88 are some un- 
[sie verses i ts including ‘ Mr, George 

ithers to the king when he was Prince of 
‘Wales;’ ‘Uppon a gentlewoman that had 
foretold the time of her death;’ and ‘An 
Epitaph on the Ladie Scott.’ 

‘ither has verses, besides those already 
ee before Smith’s ‘ Description of New 
ngland’ (1616); Hayman's  Quodlibets’ 
(1629); Wastel’s ‘Microbiblion’ (1628) ; 
Butler's ‘ Female Monarchy’ (1684) ; Blax- | Wither’s later years, by which alone he de- 
tone eee Usurer’(1688); beneath the | sired to be judged, guve his literary work 
portrait of Lancelot Andrews to his | unstinted praise, Southey declared that be 
Moral Law Expounded’ (1 23 Carter’s | had the ‘heart and eoul’ of a poet. Lanb 
‘Relation of the Expedition of Kent, Essex, | studied him with Quarles. In the! Anoul 
and Colchester’ (1650); and Payne Fisher's Review’ (1807) Lamb wrote: ‘Quarles is 
“Panegyric on the Protector’ (1656). In wittier writer, but Wither lays more hold of 
Marcer's ‘Anglin Speculum’ (1648, &c,) | the heart. Quarles thinks of his audios 
ghere are an smagram snd epigram to the| when he lectures; Wither soliloguises 
‘famous Poet Captain George Withers.’ | company with a full heart,’ In an esssy 08 
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‘The Poetical Works of oat Wither ’| duction (Bristol, 1820, 8 vols.); this collec- 


ished in Lamb’s‘ Works’ in 1818) he ex- 
(ee anded faith in his poetic great- 
ee Tt is now universally reco that 
Wither was a poet of exquisite grace, al- 
though only for a short season in his long 
career. Had his last work been his ‘ Faire 
vutue, he would have figured in literary 
hitory in the single capacity of a fascinating 
Jpric poet. He was one of the few masters 
in English of the ee couplet, and 
disclosed almost its curious iclicities, 
But his fine gifts failed him after 1622, and 
during the last forty-five ie of his life 
his verse is mainly remarkable for its mass, 
fuidity, and fatness, It usually lacks any 
guouine literary quality and often sinks into 
mbecila dogger Ceasing to be a poet, 
Wither became in middle life a garrulous an 
tedious preacher, in platitudinous prose and 
yense, of the political and religious creeds of 
the commonplace middle-class puritan. At 
tumes he enjoyed considerable influence ; but 
hs political philosophy amounted only to an 
awertion that kings ought not to be tyran- 
neal nor patliaments exacting and his reli- 
gus views led merely to a self-complacent 
conviction of the sinfulness of his neigh- 
boursand of the peril to which their failings 
exposed the world, owing to the working of 
the vengeance of God. 

Extracts from ' Juvenilia’ by Alexander 
Dalrymple (London, 1786, 8vo) formed the 
earliest attempt at a full reprint of Wither’s 
pems, Selections from Wither figured in 
a very thin volume called ‘Select Lyrical 
Ballads, written about 1622,’ which was 

tinted by Sir S. E. Brydges (1816, 8vo). 

lig also printed ‘Shepherd's Hunting’ 
(1814), ‘Fair Virtue ’ (1815), and ‘ Fidelia’ 
(2818) in separate volumes. In 1810 Gutch 
nptinted a faw specimens of Wither’s early 
work, and sent to Lamb an early interleaved 
copy for corrections and suggestions. ‘T 
could not forbear scribbling certain critiques 
in pencil on the blank leaves,’ Lamb wrote 
to Gnteb on 9 April 1810. The book, with 
these pencilled notes, was afterwards sent 
to Dr. George Frederick Nott [q. v.], the 
edtorof Surrey’s and Wyatt's poems. Nott 
aided emendationsof hisown, and the volume 
again found its way to Lamb, who amusingly 
his low opinions of Nott’s taste. 

The volume, with the triple set of annota- 
tions, was subsequently aorraed by Mr, 
Swinburne, who humorously described it in 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ in January 1886 ; 
Ai, Swinburne’s essay is reprinted in his 
‘Miscellanies,’ 1896. J.M. Gutch also edited 
the Tuvenilia’ and other works in ‘Poems 
of George Wither’ without notes or intro- 


tion was never completed; some copies are 
divided into four volumes, and bear the date 
1889, Sheets containing a life of Wither 
by Gutch, intended to accompany his edi- 
tion, were accidentally destroyed ; only ona 
impression was preserved by Gutch (cf, Athe- 
neum, 1858, i, 600). Stanford printed a few 
of Wither's poema in hig ‘ Works of British 
Poets’ (1819, vol. v.) Southey included the 
‘Shepherd’s Hunting’ in his ‘Select Works 
of English Poets’ (1881). Wither's‘ Hale- 
rs and‘ Hyun and Songs of theChureh,’ 

ited by Edward Farr, were reprinted in 
the ‘Library of Old Authors,’ 1857-8, Tha 
greater number of Wither’sa works were re- 
printed bythe Spenser Society between 1870 
and 1888 in twenty parts. A selection was 
edited by Professor Henry Morley in his 
‘Companion Poets,’ 1891. ‘Fidelia’ and 
‘Faire Virtue’ are included in Mr. Arber's 
‘English Garner.’ ‘The Poetry of George 
‘Wither’ was edited by Frank Sidgwick 
(2 vols. ), 1902. 

The general facts are collected in Wood's 
Athens Oxon, ed, Bliss, isi, 761-75 (a confused 
bibliography) ; Aubrey’s Lives, ed. Andrew 
Clark, 1, 221, ii. 306-7 ; Hunter's Chorua Vatum 
(Brit, Mus, Addit MS, 24491, p. 49); Masson's 
Malton ; Park's British Bibhographer, an elabo- 
rate bibliography by Park; preface to Brydges's 
reprint of Shepherds Hunting, 1814; Brydges’s 
Censura Literaria ; Wither's publications in the 
Boa of the Spenser Society, especially the 

ers Purgatory, 1625, and Ecchoes from the 
Sixth Trumpet, 1666. Some further biographi- 
cal particulars may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing tracts, in which incidents in Wither's poli- 
tical and literary career are adversely criticised : 
A letter to George Wither, touching his soi- 
disant Military Exploits in Kent, Surrey, Glou- 
cester, and Middlesex. Sold by the Oryers of 
‘New, new, and true News,’ in all tha streets of 
London, 1646, 4to; A letter to George Wither 
to prevent his future Pseudography, London, 
1646, 4to; Mr. Wither his Prophesie of our 
present Calamity and (except we repent) fatura 
Misery, written in the year 1628, n.p. or d. 4to 
(two editions) ; Withers Remembrancer: or Ex. 
tracts out of Master Withers his booke called 
Britain’s Remembrancer. Worthy of thoreview 
and. consideration of himselfe, and all other men, 
1648, 8vo; A letter to George Wither, Postica 
Licentia Eeq,, published for the better informa- 
tion of such who by his perpetual scribbling 
have been screwed into an opinion of his worth, 
&e., 1846, ito.] . L, 

WITHERING, WILLIAM (1741- 
1799), physician, botanist, and mineralo- 
gist, was born at Wellington, Shropshire, 
in March 1741, being the only son of Ed- 
mund Withering, a surgeon, and his wife 
Sarah Hector, a kinswoman of seo ai 
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{q. v.], bishop of Worcester. Withering was | where he completed the second edition ef 
efieed by Ienry Wood of Ercall until! the ‘Botanical Arrangement,’ for which 
1762, when he entered the university of | work he constantly em loved two profs. 
Edinburgh, graduating M.D. in 1766. He | sional plant-collectors. A Vicherin Was ot 
devoted himself specially to the stud of; himself’ present at the dinner in July Vet 
chemistry and anatomy, joined the Medical | in commemoration of the French teroly, 
Society of Edinburgh, and became a free-} tion which gave rise to the riots in which 
mason, devoting his hours of leisure to the | Priestley’s house was sacked; but, the dis. 
German flute and harpsichord. At Edin-| turbance elekee , be felt compelled to ay 
burgh he made the acquaintance of Richard | taking with him his books and specimens ip 
Pulteney [q. v.], the historian of British | wagons loaded up with hoy, thongh th. 
hotany. After a visit to Paris Withering | arrival of the military ultimately saved hi, 
settled down io practice at Stafford, where | house from destruction. In December 179? 
he remained from 1767 to 1776, acting during | after the publication of the third volume f 
most of that time as sole physician to the | the ‘Botanical Arrangement,’ which dealt 
county ane Tere, too, he began to| in a most original menner with the fayc 
collect: plants, doing so at first for the lady | and other cryptogams, Withering, who wis 
patient who became his wife. In 1775, on! long threatened with consumption, sailed 
the death of Dr. Small, Withering removed for Lisbon, where he remained until the fe. 
to Birmingham, where he soon acquired a | lowing June. While there, at the request «f 
practice as large and as lucrative os that the Vortuguese court he anslysed the hut 
of any physician out of London, and for; mineral waters of Caldas da Rainha, a] 
thirteen years acted as chief physician tothe on revisiting Lisbon in October 1798 
Birmingham Genoral Hospital. In 1776, | sented a memoir on the subject to the Royal 
the year after his settling in Birmingham, | Academy of Sciences,and was made a fora 
Withering published his most important | corresponding member of that body. Th: 
work, ‘ otanical Arrangement of all the | memoir was published both in the ‘Trans. 
Vegetables naturally growing in Creat | actions’ of the Academy and in the ‘Phils 
Britain, according to the System of the | sophical Transactions.’ As the result of his 
celebrated Linnmus; with an easy Intro- Plas el eee eit Lesbo ie Orewa e Fink 
duction to the Study of Botany;’ and about | Ulyssipponensis Specimen,’ which isineluded 
the same time he evinced his interest in|in his ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts,’ collected by 
Spain by assisting (Sir) John Talbot Dillon | his son in 1822. Withering came to the 
fs . ¥,] with chemical and botanical notes to | conclusion that the climate of Lisbon wa 
is ‘Travels’ through that country. He be-| of no service in cases of consumption, and, 
came an active member of the sang for | travelling through the south of [ngland on 
Promoting the Abolition of the Slave Trade | his return, decided that the Undercliff of 
end of the celebrated Lunar Society, in the Isle of Wight would be far preftrable 
which he was associated with Joseph Priest- | He then purchased from Priestley his home, 
ley [q. v.], Matthew Boulton [q. v.], and | ‘The Larches,’ which had been sacked by 
James Watt [q. v.], and was for a time | the mob in 1791, and here he spent the five 
engaged in chemical researches to combat, | remaining years of his life, living mainly in 
as he says, ‘that monster Phlogiston’—a | his library, which was maintained ati- 
subject which he, however, handed over to | ficially at 2 uniform temperature of 66°F, 
his friend Priestley. His attention being} His son, indeed, maintains in the memir 
for a time directed to mineralogy, he com- | prefixed by him to his father's ‘ Miscell- 
municated to the ‘ Philosophical Transac-| neous Tracts’ that nothing showed his skill 
tions’ of the Royal Society—of which he | as a physician more than the way in which 
was elected a fellow in 1784—analyses of | he prolonged his own frail existence 
Rowley ragstone and tondstone in 1782, and | Among tho distinguished men who visited 
experimentsand observationson‘terra ponde- | him at Birmingham were Camper, Necker, 
rosa,’ or barium carbonate (afterwardsnamed | Calonne, Reinhold Forster, and Afzeliu, 
‘Witherite in his honour), in 1784, and in | The last-mentioned botanist, demonstrator 
1788 published a translation of Sir Torbern | in the university of Upsal, revised Withe- 
Bergmann’s ‘Sciagraphia Tegni Mineralis,’| ing’s herbarium in preparation for the third 
with notes by himself, under the title of | edition of the ‘Botanical Arrangement, 
‘Outlines of Mineralogy” In 1786 Wither-| which appeared in 1796; and Thunberg, 
ing moved to Edgbaston Hall, until then | the successor of Linné, sent him Sw 
the residence of Sir Henry Gough Calthorpe, | plants for the purposes of the same work, 
where he amused himself” by breeding New- | and lent his sanction to Withering’s moifie- 
foundland dogs and French cattle, and | tion of Linné’s classtfcation by the merging 
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nondria, Moncecia, Dicecia, and 
Riot in the other classes. Withering 
a hon 8 Geb. 1799, it being wittily said 
during bis long illness that ‘the fower of 
irsicians is indeed atone He was 
furied at Edgbaston old church, where his 
monument bears & bust and is ornamented 
with the foxglove, which he did much to 
introduce into the pharmacopceia, and with 
Witheringia, = genus of Solanacow dedi- 
cated to bis honour by L’Héritier. The 
fine portrait of Withering puinted by 
Charles Frederick von Breda in 1792 was 
enzraved by W. Bond as o frontispiece to 
the ‘Miscellaneous Tracts,’ as well as by 
Ridley for Thornton's collection. Witherin; 
mirried, on 12 Sept. 1772, Helena, only chil 
of George Cookes of Stafford, by whom he 
tad two children, who survived him— 
William (1775-1832) and Charlotte, 

His chief works, in addition to those 
already sufficiently described, were: 1. ‘Dis- 
grtatio Inouguralis de opine Gangreenosa,’ 
Edinburgh, 1766, 2. ‘A Botanical Arrange- 
ment of all the Vegetables naturally grow- 
ing in Great Britain,’ London, 1776, 2 vols. 
Seo; Qnd edit, much improved by Dr. 
Jonathon Stokes, Birmingham, 8 vols., vols. 
i. and 4, 1787, vol. iii. 1792; 8rd edit., 
Birmingham, 1796, 4 vols.; 4th edit., en- 
larged by William Withering the younger, 
London, 1801, 4 vols.; Sth e it. * correct 
and considerably enlarged,’ Birmingham, 
1912, £ yols.; 6th edit., London, 1818, 
4 sola; 7th adit., London, 1880, 4 vols.; 
another edit., ‘corrected and condensed’ by 
Wiliom Macgillivray, London, 1880, 4to 
(8rd edit. of this abbreviation, London, 1836, 
fro); 8th edit., London, 1852, 8vo. 3, ‘An 
Account of the Scarlet Feyer and Sore 
Throat, or Scarlatina Anginose,’ 1778; 2nd 
edit. 1798. 4.‘An Ascount of the Fox- 
glove and some of its Medical Uses,’ 1785, 
bro. 

[Memoir by his son prefixed to Miscellaneous 
Trrte, London, 1822, Bvo; Colvile’s Worthies 
of Warwickshire, 1870, 4to.] 48.3. 

WITHERINGTON, WILLIAM FRE- 
DERICK. (1785-1865), eee te, 
was born in Goswell Street, London, on 
26 May 1785. At school and aftorwards in 
business he cultivated a taste for drawing, 
and at length, in 1805, became a student at 
the Royal Academy, though he did not de- 
ode tiilsome time later to become a printer 
hy profession. In 1808 he exhibited his first 
picture, ‘Tintern Abbey,’ at the British In- 
stitution, and made his first pee at 
tha Royal Academy in 1811, with two views 
of Hartwell, Buckinghamshire. He re- 
mained a constant contributor to the Royal 
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Academy exhibitions till the year of his 
death, sending 138 pictures in all, in addi- 
tion to a at the British Institution. 
Hie also exhibited for several years in suc- 
cession at the Birmingham Society of Arts, 
founded in 1821. His early pictures were 
principally landscapes, but be varied them 
with such subjects as ‘Lavinia,’ ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Wife,’ ‘Sancho Panza,’ and ‘John 
Gilpin.’ In 1880 he was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy. He had lived 
hitherto chiefly in London, but his health 
failed about this time, and he was compulled 
to spend several months of each year in the 
country, chiefly in Kent, 

In 1840 he became an academician, 
Henceforth he employed his renewed health 
and vigour in painting views in Devonshire, 
the lake country, Wales, and other parts of 
England, though Kent was still his favourite 
county, His pictures are simple unaffected 
studies of English scenery, varied with inci- 
dents of country life, in which the figures 
are well painted. Two of his best known 
works, ‘The Top Garland,’ engraved by IL. 
Bourne, and ‘‘The Stepping Stonea,’ en- 
graved by E. Brandard, were presented to 
the National Gallery as part of the Vernon 
collection in 1847, hut they are among the 
- temporarily on loan to other gal- 
eries. ‘The Top Garden’ (1884), ono of 
his best works, is in the Sheepshanks col- 
lection at the South Kensington Museum. 
‘Angling,’ ‘The Beggar's Petition, and 
several other pictures have been engraved. 
There is 0 lithograph, ‘The Young Anglers,’ 
by Witheringtun himself. He died at 
Mornington Crescent, London, on 10 April 
1805, 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Exhibition 
Catalogues; Times, 15 April 1865.] C. D. 


WITHEROW, THOMAS Cee 
Trish divine and historian, son of Hug 

Witherow, a farmer at Aughlish, near Dun- 
given, Londonderry, by Elizabeth Martin, 
was horn at Ballycastle on 29 May 1824, 
He received his eatly education at Ralliagh 
church school, whence he passed to the care 
of James Bryce (1806-1877) [q. v.], and, 
later on, successively to the Academy an 

the Royal Academical Institution in Belfast. 
In 1880 he entered the olen department 
of the latter seminary, and here, with the 
exception of s session at Edinburgh, all his 
college days were spent, In 1845 he was 
licensed to preach by the ree of Glen- 
dermot, st in 1845 ordained at Maghera, 
Londonderry, by the presbytery of Maghera- 
felt as colleague to Charles Kennedy. He 
proved himself a most able and faithful 
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clergyman. In 1866, on the opening of the 
Magee presbyterian college, Londonderry, he 
was sppoinied hy the general assembly pro- 
fessor of church history and pastoral theology. 
The duties of this chair he discharged durin; 
the remainder of his life with much zesl an 
efticiency. In 1878 he was elected moderator 
of the general assembly, and in 1884 a senator 
of the royal university of Ireland. Tie died 
on 26 Jan. 1890 at Londonderry, and was 
buried in the city cemetery there. 

He married Catharine, daughter of Thomas 
Milling, Maghera, by whom he had seven 
‘daughters and three sons. 

itherow was author of a number of 
valuable works, the chief of which are: 
1. ‘Three Prophets of ourown,’1865. 2.'The 
Apostolic Church—which is it ??1856, 3. ‘A 
Defence of the Apostolic Church,’ 1857. 
4, ‘Scriptural Baptism; its Mode and Sub- 
jects, 1859. 5. ‘Derry and Enniskillen in 
the year 1689,’ 1878. 6. ‘The Boyne and 
Aghrim,’ 1879. 7. ‘ Historical and Literary 
Memorials of Presbyterianism in Ireland’ 
(1628-1800), 2 vols, 1879. 8. ‘ History of 
the Reformation; a primer,’ 1882. 9. ‘ Life 
of Rev. A. P. Goudy, D.D.’ (commenced b 
Thomas Croskery [q. v.], but left unfinished), 
1887. 10. ‘Two Diaries of Derry in 1689, 
being Richards’s Diary of the Fleet and Ash’s 
Journal of the Siege, with Introduction and 
Notes,’ 1888, 11. “The Form of the Christian 
Temple’ 1889, He was o frequent contri- 
butor to the ‘ British and Foreign Ev 
lical Review,’ the Belfast ‘Witness,’ and the 
Londonderry ‘Standard,’ and was one of the 
editors of the ‘Presbyterian Review.’ He 
‘was made hon. D.D. in 1888 by the Presby- 
terian Theological Feculty, Ireland, and 
LL.D. by the royal university in 1885. 

[Personal knowledge; Minutes of General 
Assembly of Presbyterian Church in Ireland ; 
obituary notice in Belfast Witness; information 
supplied by Rev. R. G, Milling, B.D., Ballyna- 
hinch.] T. H. 

WITHERS, THOMAS (1769-1843), 
captain in thenavy, son of Thomas Withers, 
yeoman, of Knapton, North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, and Priscilla his wife, was baptised on 
17 Sept. 1769. On 4 June 1779 he was 
admitted one of the nautical scholars of 
Christ's Hospital, where he continued for 
upwards of six years, though for part of the 
time (14 July 1781-81 Jan. 1784) he was 
borne on the books of the Grana as servant 
of the purser, Joseph Withers, presumably 
his uncle. On 1 Dec. 1786 he was dis- 
charged from Obrist’s Hospital and bound 


copreniite to Richard Harding, commander 
of the Hast India Company's fooe for 
a texm of seven years ‘unless his majesty 
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should require his last year's service? (% 
foromsion torn Christ's” Hospital <i ie 
‘W. Lempriere). In May 1798 he entered 
on board the Agamemnon, then newly com. 
missioned by Captain Horatio (afterwards 
Viscount) Nelson [q. v.], to whom his North 
‘Walsham connection had probably intro. 
duced him. In the Agamemnon Wither 
continued as midshipman, schoolmaster and 
mastor’s mate till July 1796, when he fol. 
lowed Nelson to the Captain. Daring this 
time he had seen much exceptional gerrice: 
had been landed at Bastia and Calvi; had 
been wounded at Oneglia on 29 Aug, 1795 
and been captured at Vado in November 
Nicozas, Nelson Despatches, ii, 77, 111), 

n the day after the battle of Cape Sf, 
Vincent he was made lieutenant into the 
prize-ship Salvador del Mundo (15 Feb, 1797, 
conlirmed 22 March). From February 1793 
to December 1800 he was serving in the 
Terrible in the Channel, with Sir Richari 
Hussey Bickerton [q. v.],as afterwardsin the 
Kent in the Mediterranean and on the coast 
of Egypt till August 1802, when he was 
made acting commander of the expedition, 
The commission was confirmed on 11 Apri 
1808. Fora few months in the end of] 
he commanded the Tartarus sloop in the 
Channel, and in 1805 was appointed agent 
for transports to the Elbe and Weser, In 
this service he continued: in Sicily, the 
Ionian Islands, and Alexandria, 1806-7; 
Halifax and Martinique, 1808-10, During 
1810-16 he was principal agent in the 
Mediterranean—coast of Spain and Italy, 
He was made Ee on 13 May 1809, 
After the war he had no service, and lived 
in retirement at North Walsham till his 
death on 4 July 1843, 

Marshall's Royal Naval Biogr. v. (Su 

at 476; Bisvies tock in the pile tee 
Office; Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 485.] J. KL. 


‘WITHERSPOON, JOHN (1728-1794), 
ek brag divine and statesman, born oa 
Feb, 1722-8 in the parixh of Yester in Hed- 
dingtonshire, was the eldest son of James 
‘Witherspoon (d@. 12 Aug. 1759), minister of 
that parish, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Devid Walker (d. 1787), minister of Temple 
in Midlothian, His mother’s family claimed 
descent from John Knox and his son-in-lar, 
John Welch. ‘Witherspoon was educated 
at the grammar school at Haddington, where 
he wes distinguished by his diligence ad 
roficiency in the classics, and proceeded to 
dinburgh University, where he was leo 
reated on 8 May 1789. On 6 Sept. 1743 he 
was licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Haddington, and, after assisting his father 
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tenth earl of Eglinton [q. v.], 
eed on 94 Jan. 1744-5, and cilia on 
[i April. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
in 1745 Witherspoon, influenced by loyalty, 
jsced himself at the head of a small body 
*ryoluntearsand marched toGlasgow. Bein 
miered to return, he disobeyed, continue 
kis alvance, and was made prisoner by the 
rels after the battle of Fa irk, in which, 
fowever, he took no part, He was confined 
in the castle of Doune with other prisoners, 
mtil they managed to escape by a rope of 
hnotted blankets. . 

Witherspoon’s fame as a preacher steadily 
increased, and on 16 June 1763 he attained 
distinction as an author by his ‘Tcclesias- 
tial Characteristics, or the Arcana of 
Church Policy, being an Attempt to open 
up the Mystery of 3 oderation’ (Glasgow, 
Sra), written ina vein of delicate humour 

ainst the ‘moderate’ party in the Scottish 
dah The work was deservedly popular, 
aud reached a fifth edition in 1768 (Idin- 
bargh, 8vo). It at first appeared anony- 
mously, but it was followed in 1763 by a 
‘Yerious Apology’ for the ‘ Characteristics,’ 
in which Witherspoon acknowledged the 
authorship (Edinburgh, Svo). It also earned 
the praise of Warburton and of Rowland 
Hill. and was lauded by the bishops of Lon- 
Jon and Oxford as an exquisite exposure of 
‘s party they were no strangers to in the 
church of England” In his warfara with 
the moderates he had to encounter almost 
alone writers of the calibre of ae Blair 
{g.¥.}, Alexander Gerard (1728-1795) [q. v.], 
and William Robertson the historian. 

In 1766 Witherspoon established his repu- 
tstion by his ‘ Essay on the Connection be- 
tween the Doctrine of Justification by the 
imputed Righteousness of Christ and Holi- 
ness of Life’ (Glasgow, 16mo), one of the 
ablest expositions of the Oalvinistic doc- 
trne in any language. It has been re- 
Coe He increased his popu~ 

ity by his ‘Serious Enqui y into the 
Nature and Effect of the Stage’ (Glasgow, 
§yo), John Home [q. v.] had seandali 
popular ideas of ministerial propriety by 
placing ‘Douglas’ on the Edinburgh stage 
mn 1756, and Witherepoon’s grave and tem- 
perate rebuke came as a solace to outraged 
satiment. Tt-was reprinted in 1842 as the 
frst of a series of ‘ Reprints of Scarce Tracts 
emnected with the Ohurch of Scotland’ 
(Edinburgh Br9), with an ironical preface 
by Alexander Colquhoun-Stirling-Murray- 
malep ls. y.], directed against the ‘m 
tates’ of his own time. No more of the 
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Moffat was published in 1876 (Edinburgh, 
8vo). On 9 Dec. 1756 Witherspoon was 
called to the town church at Paisley, and on 
16 June 1767 he was admitted. He con- 
tinued to publish pamphlets and sermons for 
some years, until in 1762 a discourse, entitled. 
‘Sinners sitting in the Seat of the Scornful: 
Seasonable Advice to Young Persons,’ in- 
volved him in unexpected difficulties, In 
the preface | he rebuked by name, and with 
some severity, some young men who had 
travestied the Lord's Supper on the night 
before its celebration at Pauley. In conse- 
guess he was prosecuted for libel and de- 

ation, and, after proceedings extending 
over thirteen years, he was sentenced by the 
supreme court on 28 Feb. 1776 to pay 
damages to the extent of 1602, Much sym- 
pathy was shown him, and on 28 June 1769 
the university of St, Andrews bestowed on 
him the honorary degree of D.D. 

In 1765 Witherspoon published a delight- 
ful satire, ‘The History of a Corporation of 
Servants discovered 2 Few Years Ago in 
the Interior Parts of South America’ (Glas- 
gow, 4to), in which, after tracing the growth 
of ccclesiasticism before and after the Refor- 
mation under the guise of the history ofa 
guild of servants, he proceeded to hold up to 
ridicule the abuses prevalent in the Scottish 
church. In the meantime his fame was 
gees daily. He declined invitations to 

me minister of a congregation in Dublin 
and of the Scottish church at Rotterdam, 
On 9 May 1768, however, having received 
two invitations to become principal of 
Princeton College, Naw Jersey, he resigned 
his charge, and in July sailed for America, 
He was received in New England with 
+ enthusiasm, and his journey from 
hiledelphia to Princeton was a triumphal 
procession. His reputation was great 
enough to ensure Princeton a marked in- 
crease in prosperity after his arrival, He 
and his friends presented a large number 
of books to the college library, and he 
exerted himself to obtain pecuniary aid forthe 
college from the North American colonies. 
He effected a revolution in the system of 
instruction by introducing the Scottish 
system of lectures, greatly extending the 
study of mathematical science, improving 
the course of instruction in natural philo- 
sophy, and in 1772 introducing Hebrew and 
French to the curriculum, He himself leo- 
tured on eloquence, history, philosophy, and 
divinity. Under his auspices ware educated 
many ministers and ae, patriots and legis- 
lators of the United States, among them 
James Madison, 
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Be 
On the outbreak of the American revo- 


lution Witherspoon's varied talents as a 
preocher, debater, politician, and man of 
affairs at last found full room for action in 
the turmoil of the war of independence. He 
strongly supported the cause of the colonies, 
and in the spring of 1776 he took his seat in 
the convention for framing the first constitu- 
tion for New Jersey. His conduct in this 
assembly established his capacity for affairs. 
After serving there during the deposition of 
William Franklin, the royalist governor, on 
21 June 1776, he was elected by the citizens 
of New Jersey as their representative in the 
general congress by which the constitution 
of the United States was framed. All his 
influence was exerted in favour of the decle- 
ration of independence. Whenamember of 
congress expressed a fear that they ‘were 
not yet ripe’ for such a declaration, Wither- 
spoon replied, ‘In my judgment, sir, we are 
not only ripe but rotting.’ At his instance 
the Scottish soldiers were omitted from the 
list of mercenaries whom, according to the 
declaration of independence, England had 
employed against the colonists, He was 
among those who signed the declaration on 
4 July, and, with the exception of a Lrief 
interval, he remained in congress until the 
virtual close of the revolution, His ern- 
dition gave him weight in an assembly 
in love with theory, and his training in 
Scottish ecclesiastical politics prepared him 
for the secular politics of America. On 
7 Oct. he was appointed 2 member of the 
secret executive committee. He was o 
member of the board of war, and on 27 Aug, 
1778 was made a member of the committee 
of the finances. In 1781 he was one of the 
commissioners who brought about an accom- 
modation between congress and the muti- 
neers from Washington’s army at Trenton 
(Ann, Teg. 1781, i. 7). During the whole of 
the struggle he continually influenced public 
opinion by sermons, pamphlets, and ad- 
dresses, in which, while strenuous for inde- 
pendence, he showed the dangers of exces- 
sive decentralisation and urged the neces- 
sity of leaving sufficient strength to the 
executive. He also strongly deprecated an 
undue resort to a paper currency, and urged 
the propriety of making loans and esta- 
blishing funds for the payment of interest. 
On the settlement of the question of 
American independence early in 1783, 
‘Witherspoon resumed his academic duties, 
and two years later he visited Great Britain 
to obtain subscriptions for the college, which 
had suffered severely during the war, He 
found, however, that the feeling against the 
colonists was too strong to afford him much 
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chance of success, and, after a brief vit 1, 
finally returned to the United Sum 
1785 he received the honorary degree : 
LL.D. from Yale College. Two Years befin 
his death he became blind, but, in spite a 
this infirmity, he continued to preach andr 
lecture until the end of his lify. He rae 
15 Nov. 1794, and was buried at Princeton, 
Iie was twice married: first, in 1748, to Eliz. 
beth, daughter of Robert Mon! gom 
Craighouse; and secondly, in 1791, to Anna 
widow of Dr. Dill of York County,NewYar 
By the former he had three sons and ty, 
daughters. The eldest son, James, became, 
major in the American army, and was killed 
at Germantown. Of his daughters, Ann 
married Samuel Stanhope Smith, who sue 
ceeded him as president of Princaton Collere 
and Frances married David Ramaay, the 
historian. Joln Cabell Breckinridge, the 
confederate leader, was a descendant cf 
Witherspoon (Notes and Queries, 8rd. gt 
xi, 25), Witherspoon's portrait wos en 
graved from life by Trotter in 1785, and a 
colossal statue was erected to him on 20(ict, 
1876 in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. He 
was brilliant in conversation, and was said 
to have a more imposing presence than any 
American leader, except Washington, 
Witherspoon, both from his attainments 
and his position, exercised a considerable n- 
fluence on theological development in the 
United States, and he has been credited 
with moulding presbyterian thought in New 
nee (cf, Bibliotheca Sacra, aly 18603; 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Revice, 
October 1863). Besides the worka olready 
mentioned, he was the author of : 1. ‘Seven 
Single Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1758, 8ro; 
Philadelphia, 1778, 8vo, 2. ‘A Pmetieal 
Treatise on Regeneration,’ London, 1764, 
12mo; 5th ed. London, 1815, 12mo, 3. ‘Essays 
on Important Subjects,’ London, 1764,2 vols, 
12mo, Thiscollection included No. 2 aswell 
as ‘ Ecclesiastical Characteristics.’ 4, ‘Diz 
courses on Practical Subjects,’ Glasgow, 170%, 
12mo; Edinburgh, 1804, 12mo, ‘6, ‘ Prac- 
tical Discourses on Leading Truthe of the 
Gospel,’ Edinburgh, 1768, 12mo; 18H, 
12mo. 6. ‘Considerations on the Nature 
and Extent of ihe Legislative Authority 
of the British Parliament,’ Philadelphia, 
1774, 8vo; erroneously attributed to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 7, ‘The Dominion of 
Providence over the Passions of Men,’ a ser- 
mon, Philadelphia, 1776, 8vo ; this discourse, 
a defence of revolutionary theories, was re- 
published in Glasgow in 1777, with severa 
annotationa, in which he was styled a rebel 
and atraitor. To the American edition he 
added an ‘ Address to the Natives of Beat 
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! which appeared separately in 1778. 
eae a eadiou Subjects, not already 
‘iblished . . . With the History of a Corpora- 
fon of Servants, and other Tracts,’ Edin- 
burgh,1708,12mo0, Te also published nume- 
rous single sermons, lectures, andessays, A 
tallective edition of his works, with a me- 
mir by his son-in-law, Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, was ublished in New York in four 
yolumes in 1800 and 1801, and a second 
edition in Philadelphia in 1802. New edi- 
tims were published at New York in 1802 
jn four volumes, and at Edinburgh in 1804-5, 
sod in 1815 in nine volumes. His ‘ Miscel- 
Iancous Works’ appeared at Philadelphia in 
1903, his ‘Select Works’ at London in 
just (2 vols. Svo), and his ‘Essays, Lectures, 
and Sermons’ at Edinburgh in 1822 (6 vols. 
}mo). Several of his sermons are included 
in David Austin’s ‘American Preacher,’ 
Elizabeth Town, 1703-4, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Witherspoon edited the ‘ Sermons’ of James 
Muir of Alexandrio, United States of 
Amvrica,in 1787. To him is also donbtfully 
avwribed ‘A Letter from a Blacksmith to the 
Ministers and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
Jand, in which the Manner of Public Wor- 
cup there is pointed out, the Inconveniences 
ed | Defects considered, and Methods for re- 


moving them humbly proposed,’ London, 
138, vo; Bth ed. Edinburgh, 1820, yo; 


aud with still less probability ‘A Series of 
Letters on Education by oa Blacksmith, 
edited hy Isaac James,’ Bristol, 1798, 8vo; 
Sonthampton, 1808, 12mo. ‘Witherspoon 
was severely satirised by Jonathan Odell, 
the loyalist poet (sce Loyalist Poetry af the 
Revolution, pp. 17-18). 

[Sanderson's Biogr. of Signers of the Declarn- 
tion of Independence, 1865, pp. 206-814; Tylor's 
literary History of the American Revolution, 
Sew York, 1897, ii. 819-80; Sprague's Annals, 
ti, 288-300 ; Chambers's Biogr, Dict, of Emi- i 
nent Scotsmen, 1855; Svott’s Masti Eccles, Scoti- | 
eauz, 1. 1, 864, 11,4. 160, 203-5; Allibone's Dict. | 
of Engl. Lit.; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 
26, 6th ser. viii, 16; Ann. Reg. 1780, i, 366; 
The Faithful Servant Rowarded, funeral sermon 
by John Rodgers, 1795; Halkett and Laing’s 
Thiet, of Anon. and Psoudon. Lit, 1885 ; Life of 
Witherspoon, prefixed to his Works, Edinburgh, 
1804; New Statistieal Account, 1, ii. 159-60; 
Bromley’s Cat. of Engr. Portraits, p. 372; Collec: 
tions of Hist. Soo. of New Jersey, ii, 182, iii. 
188-6, 198; The Princeton Book, 1879, pp. 45- 
47; Headley’s Chaplains and Clergy of the Re- 
volution, 1864; Cochrane Corresp. (Maitland 
Clab), p. 119.) BL, 

WITHMAN (d.1047 P), abbot of Ramsey, 
called also Leucander and Andrew, was a 
German by birth (Chron. Abb, Rames. p. 121, 
Rolls Sar, one of those apparently whom 
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Cnut gathered round him. Green, on what 
authouty does not: appear, places Withman 
among the royal chaplains who, under Cant, 
were first organised for administrative pur- 

(Conquesé of England, pp. 644-5). 

Vithman was promoted in 1016 tothe preat 
abbacy of Ramsey (Chron. Abb. Rames. App. 
p. 840). Te was a hard student and a man 
of stern character, whose discipline involved 
him in serious disputes with his monks, 
Against the latter he appenled to the dio- 
cesan, Aitheric; but the bishop, having 
visited the house, gave decision in favour nf 
the monks, reminding the abbot of the 
breadth and tolerance of St, Benedict's great 
rule (7 pp. 121-3). Withmon thereupon set 
out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whence he 
returned to find his successor in the abbacy 
appointed. The new abbot, Asthelstan, at 
once offered to resign, but Withman refused 
tn allow him, and himself retired toa solitary 
spot near Ramsey, called Northeye. Tere, 
with one eee and two servants, and 
supported by theabbey, he lived over twenty- 
six years, dying probably about 1047 (2b. pp. 
126,340), Waithmanissaid to have enjoyed 
the friendship of Edward the Confessor, 
whom he persuaded to give certain Jands 
to the abbey in 1047 (id. pp. 160, 840). He 
wrote a life of the Persian bishop St. Ivo or 
St. Ives, whose remains were suppo-ed to 
be buried at Ramsey. The original is appa- 
rently lost, but o revision by Goscelin (qv. 
is printed in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ (ii. 28 
ma) and in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia’ (ely. p. 80). 
Bale also attributes to Withman 6 narra- 
tive of his journey to Jerusalem (Scriptt. 
Itustr. Brit, i. 151), of which, however, no- 
thing further seems to be known. 

[In addition to the chief authorities mentioned 
in the text, see Leland’s Comment. do Secriptt. 
Drit. i. 166; Pits, De Illustr, Angl. Seriptt. p. 
183 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p.479; Dugdale's 
Monast. Angi. 1i. 547; Wright's Biogr. Brit. 
Lit, 1, 611-12; Freeman's Norman Cowjuest, ii, 
79, 699.] A. M. O-x, 


WITHRINGTON. (See Winprinetor.] 


WITTLESEY, WILLIAM (d. 1374), 
ea of Canterbury. [See WHTIrrun- 
SDY. 

WIVELL, ABRATIAM (1780-1849), 

rtrait-painter, was born on 9 July 1786 
mm the parish of St. Marylebone, London. 
He was the fourth child and only son of a 
tradesman who had left Launceston, Corn- 
wall, a year previously, and died soon after 
his son’s birth, leaving his widow very 
badly off. Young Wivell began to work for 
his living at the age of six as 8 farmer's boy. 
He returned to London two years later, and, 
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after trying several occupations, was appren- | ticity, and Characteristics of the Shakespesrs 
ticed to a hairdresser in 1799 for seven , Portraits,’ and lost a inte sum of money by 
years, Atthe end of this term he set up | the venture, since the sale of the book wy 
for himself in the same trade, and advertised | notnearly sufficient to coverthe expense ot ths 
h’s skill in taking likenesses by exhibiting | plates. He was relieved at this juncture 
miniatures among the wigs in_ his shop-'| the death of his uncle, Abram Wirel] of 
window. He made the acquaintance of | Camden Town, who left him his honse 
Joseph Nollekens and James Northcote furniture ond an annuity of 100), for ht, 
[q. v.], who helped him to extend his practice | In 1828 Wivell became interested in the 
a8 & portreit-painter, though he could not | subject of fire-escapes, in which he invented 
yet atford to live by that alone. He madej several improvements, In 1820 a soi 
some unsuccessful experiments about this) was formed which developed into the Roy) 
time in etching and mezzotint engraving. | Society for the Protection of Life from Fre, 
A mezzotint portrait by him, after John | established in 1836. Wivell became 
Smith, was published in Rodd’s ‘ Portraits | intendent of fire-escapes to this society, with 
to illustrate Granger's Biographical History | a salary of 1002, and held this post till 161), 
of England,’1819, In1820hetook portraits | when he left London for Birmingham, 
of Arthur Thistlewood [q. v.] and the other | There he resumed his practice as a portrait. 
Cato Street conspirators in Clerkenwell | painter and had sittings from many of ths 
prison, and received a commission from the | important residents, In 1847 he im 
ublisher Thomas Kelly of 17 Paternoster | portraits of railway celebrities for th 
Row to draw them again during their trial |‘ Monthly Railway Record.’ Ha died a 
at the Old Bailey, These portraits met | Birmingham on 29 March 1819, He wy 
with great success, Later in the same year| twice married, in 1810 and 1821, Hy 
he took a sketch of Queen Caroline as she | second wifs and ten children survived hin, 
apposed on balcony to receive the greetings | His eldest son, Abraham, also became an 
of the people on her return to London. The | artist, and painted a portrait of Sir Rowland 
sketch was brought to the queen’s notice, | Hill, which was engraved in mezzotint 
and she gave Wivell a sitting to enable him ) W. O. Geller in 1848, A portrait of Win 
to finish the portrait. At the queen’s trial | drawn by himself, was engraved byWillian 
in the House of Lords Wivell, who had) Holl, 
gens @ surreptitious entrance noe the} [Art Journal, 1849, p. 206.) GD, 
arristers, took rapid sketches of the 
persons concerned, which were circulated at} WIX, SAMUEL (1771-1861), divine 
the time among the company present and| born in London on 9 Feb. 1771, wes the 
afterwards published. This was the rete second son of Edward Wix of St. Peter's 
point of Wivell's career of prosperity. He| Cornhill. He was educated at the Charter. 
soon obtained abundant commissions from | house under Samuel Berdmore [q. v.), and 
the royal family and the osristocracy, and | at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
painted portraits, which were afterwards | was admitted pensioner on 8 Nov. 1791, and 
engraved, of George IV, the Dukes of York, | elected scholar on 6 Dec. 1792. He gre 
Gloucester, and Clarence, Prince George and | duated B.A. in 1796 and M.A, in 1799, He 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge as children, | was apparently admitted at the Inner Temple 
Lord Holland, Sir Francis Burdett, George | (16 Aug. 1783), but was ordained deacon im 
Canning, Sir Astley Qooper, Lord John | 1798 and priest in 1800, After holding cun- 
Russell, and many more of the leading men | cies in Chelsea, Ealing, Eynaford, Kent, and 
of the dey. He painted the portraits of | Faulkbourne, Essex, successively, he was pre 
nearly two hundred members of parliament | sented in 1802 to theliving ofInworth, Esse. 
for a view of the interior of the House of | Six years later he was elected hospitaller and 
Commons which was published by Bowyer } vicar of St. Bartholomew's the Less in Lon 
and Parkes, and received numerous commis-| don. He was also for a time president of 
sions for theatrical portraits. He seldom} Sion College. Anadherent of the old high 
exhibited at the Royal Academy or other | church party, he cared more for devotws 
galleries, and few of his portraits woere| then polemics, yet he involved himaelf in 
ae in oils; the majority were highly | controversy, His first publication was ‘Scrp- 
ished pencil-drawings on a miniature | tural Llustrations of the Thirty-nine Ar 
seals. In 1825 he went to Stratford-on- | ticles, with a practical Commentary on cach 
Avon and made a drawing of the bust of|. . . affectionately intended to promote Rel- 
Shakespeare in Stratford church, which was | gious Peace and Unity,’ 1808, 8vo, Tt wat 
eee by J.8. Agar, In 1827 he pub-| followed in 1818 by # more ambitious & 
ished ‘An Inquiry into the History, A - | renicon, published originally in the ‘ Belectis 
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‘aw’ entitled ‘Iteflections concerning 
the EX} ediency of a Council of the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome being 
holden, with 8 view to accommodate Relt- 

sans Differences.’ This produced, among 
qther answers, an angry reply from Thomas 
Burgess (1756-1837) (q. nh bishop of St. 
David's, Wix wrote two temperate re- 
‘inders. His ‘Reflections’ attracted the 
tention of Jerome, comte de Salis, who 
became Wix's lifelong friend, and caused his 
honk to be translated at his own expense 
into several foreign languages. But Wix 
wes opposed to granting Romanists political 
rights and in 1822 issued a pamphlet in sup- 
prt of his views. - 

Wix, who wrote many similar pamphlets, 
ang amanof singular simplicity of character 
and of vigorous intellect. He was a fellow 
of the Noyal Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries, He died at the vicarage, St. 
hartholomew's, London, on 4 Sept. 1861. 
A tablet to his moe ‘was erected in the 
church by order of the governors of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, By his wife, a 
Miss Walford of the Essex family, he had 
several children. The eldest son, Edward 
Wix (1802-1866), a graduate of Trinity 
College, Oxford, was sometime archdeacon of 
Newfoundland, and afterwards vicar of St, 
Michael's, Swanmore, near Rydo, where he 
ied on 24 Nov. 1866, being succeeded in 
the parish by his son, Richard Hooker Ed- 
Wi (1832-1884), He was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and the author of ‘Six Months of a New- 
foundland Missionary’s Journal,’ 1836, 8vo, 
and of ‘A Retrospect of the Operations of 
the Society for the Poreet of the Gospel 
in North America,’ 2nd edit. 1833, 8yo. 

(Admission entry at Christ’s Coll. per the 
Master; Gent, Mag. 1861 ii. 453, 1862 1. 94-6, 
1866 i, 849 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1716-1886; 
Altibone’s Dict. of English Lit.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat] G. In G, N. 


WODE. [See Woop.] 
WODEHOUSE. [See also WoopxHovsn.} 


WODEHOUSE or WOODHOUSE, RO- 
BERT pu (d. 1845?), treasurer of the ex- 
chequer, was con of Bertram de Wodehouse, 
aNorfolkknight who fought with distinction 
egsinat the Beata under Edward I, by his 
wife Muriel, daughter and heir of Hamo, lord 
of Felton. His eldest brother, Sir Willi 
Wodehouse, was ancestor of the present Hark 
of Kimberley (see Visit. Norfolk, Earl. Soc. ; 
Pa Bist, Norfolk, passim ; BoRKz, 

eerage). 

Rebert, whe probably accompanied his 
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father to Scotland, was presented to the 
church of Ellon in the diocese of Aberdeen 
on 9 Sept. 1298. He was king's clerk, and 
travelled into Scotland with money on the 
king's service in July 1806, receiving on 
2 April 1307, as his reward apparently, the 
church of Staunton-upon-Wye. These pra- 
ferments were among the first of a long series 
which Wodehouse received at the hands of 
three kings in succession, for most of the 
churches which were bestowed upon him had. 
fallen, for some reason or other, into the 
royal gift. On 4 Dec. 1310 he was presented 
to the church of Plumblend in Westmor- 
land, and from May 1311 onward he ap- 
pears in numerous entries in the patent rol! 
as king’s escheator both north end south of 
Trent. This office he seems to have vacated 
at the close of 1812. From this time his rise 
in the royal favour was rapid. On 7 Oct. 
1314 he received the prebend of Ketton in 
Lincoln Cathedral, aa two royal mandates, 
directed to the civil and ecclesiastical officers 
respectively, were issued for the repression 
of the opposition which the appointment ap- 
parently excited. On 16 Oct. 1316 he ake 
tained a license for a grant of land at Bunny 
in Nottinghamshire, He was at this time 
pastor of the church of Torrington in York- 
shire, where he had a house, and on 16 Feb. 
1817 received a grant of land in London. 
On 24 March the king gave him a prebend 
of York, on 80 March the church of Auck- 
land belonging to Durham, and on 10 April 
the church of Hackney in London. Ed- 
ward IT also ve Wodehouse the custody 
for life of the hospital of St. Nicholas, Pon- 
tefract, 

On 24 July 1818 Wodehouse was ap- 
pointed & baron of the exchequer, and was 
summoned to parliament among the judges 
until November1322, when he resignedor was 
removed, and became keeper of the wardrobe, 
He retained this office under Edward IiL 
(from 5 a 1827 till 2 March 1828). He 
apparently held property in Ireland which 
he administered byattorneys, In 1828 Wode- 
house became archdeacon of Richmond, and 
on 16 April 1829 was appointed second baron 
of the exchequer, On 16 Sept. following he 
was made treasurer of the exchequer. As 
treasurer he was brought into relations with 
the papal agents, for to him fell the duty of 
receiving from the papal nuncio,aleo a king's 
clerk, the = moiety of the first-fruits; 
on 8 June 1831 the king ratified his appoint- 
ment by papal provision to the prebend of 
Colewich in Lincoln Cathedral. Sometime 
before this he had received the prebend of 
Northwell in St. Mary's, Southwell. On 
28 Nov. 1830 Wodehouse gave up the 
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treasurership to William de Melton (d. 1840) 
(9. ¥-) archbishop of York, only to receive 
the chancellorshipof theexchequer on 17 Dec. 
The latter office he held merely for a few 
months, possibly for Robert de Stratford 
(9; v.], who was abroad part of the year; 

Yodehouse delivered up the seal to Stratford 
on 16 Oct, 1881. Fora few years Wode- 
house appears only oncein therolls, and then 
merely in connection with the duties of 
his archdeaconry. On 10 March 1388 he 
was again appointed treasurer of the ex- 
chequer, but delivered up the keys to 
William la Zouch [q. v.], from whom he 
had received them, on 16 Dec. of the same 
year, On 3 May 1840 he got license to 
alienate in mortmain certain lands for the 
support of two chaplains who were to per- 
form divine service for his good estate in life 
and in death. IIe probably died about 1345, 
ag his will was proved on 3 Feb, 1846 (Ln 
Navz, iii. 138), 

Wodehouse seems to have been a faithful 
if not an indispensable servant of kings, who 
held many arduous offices, but he was un- 
doubtedly a notable pluralist. It is impro- 
bable that the above list of his preferments is 
an exhaustive one (Le Navz, Fasti, i. 691 
et passim). 

(The detuils of Wodehouse’s biography are 
drawn almost exclusively from tha recently pub- 
lished Calendars of Patent and Closo Rolls, Ed- 
ward I-Edward IIL; sea also Le Neve's Fasti; 
Rot. Parl, vol. ii.; Blomefield's Norfolk ; Foss's 
Judges.) A, M, C-z, 

WODELARKE, ROBERT, DD. (a, 
1479), founder of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, was the son of Richard and 
Joan Wodelarke (De precibus statutes of 
the college). IIe was one of the six original 
fellows of King's College, waa the third 
surveyor of King’s College chapel during 
its building, and superintended the works 
till Henry VI1’s deposition in 1455. Te 
had promised 1,001. a year, and when this 
payment ceased Wodelarke paid the sum of 
3281, 10s. 4d. out of his own means He 
was provost of King’s from 1462 to 1479, 
and did much to promote learning in the 
university. Ie bought a site on 10 Sept. 
1459, and on St. Catharine’s day, 26 Noy. 
1473, he formally founded a college, or hall, 
or house, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
and to St. Catharine of Alexandria, patroness 
of Christian learning. He intended to 
endow a master and ten fellows learned in 
prileeenhy and theology, but the troubles 
of civil war obliged him to roduce his 
otiginal scheme to a master and three fellows. 
He built the college on two tenements in 
Mill Street, Cambridge, and endowed it with 


funds described in a memorandum daw 
up by him and still preserved in theo} - 
(Puttrotr, Documents, p. 1). The onto, 
was to be called St. Cathésine's Hall ¢ 
Catharine Yall, s name which it tetare 4 
till, on the general revision of callagints 
statutes in 1860, with the other angie 
collegiate foundations of Clare ond Pan. 
broke, always before called halls, it ma 
designated college, perhaps because in th 
university of Oxford the word hall indteats, 
a subordinate position. He drew Up th 
original statutes (7%. p. 11), and obtained 
a charter from Tdward IV on 16 Aug. Wi 
(ib. p..8). He obtained licenses for diye 
worship in the college chapel on 15 Jay 
14765 and 26 Sept, 1478 (28. pp. 30,81. ns 
sister Isabel, wife first of William Bryan rf 
Swyneshed, Lincolnshire, and afterwards of 
John Canterbury, added to the andowmen 
in 1479 (i. p. 32). Te gave the colleg: 5 
library of eighty-aeven volumes of many. 
script, including three books of Aristotle, 
‘Cicero de officiis,’ one hook on medicme, on» 
on geometry, five histories, the ‘ Etymolog. 
srum’ of Isidore, and all the standard works 
in theology. The college thua founded ha 
ever since been pre-eminent for learning, 
and has produced, besides eminent men m 
most branches of kuowledge, more thin 
twenty bishops and three senior wrangles, 
‘Wodelarke was chancellor of the university 
in 1459 and in 1162, and died in 1479, 


{Corrie’s poem, Le of the Original Library 
of St. Catharino’s Hull (Cambridge Antiquariat 
Socicty), 1810; Philpott's Docamonts relating to 
St. Cuthavine’s College, Cambridge, 1861; Wr'- 
lis and Olark’s Architectural History of the 
University of Cambridge; Austen Leigh's Hix 
tory of King's College.} i 


WODENOTE, TITEOPHILUS (2.1662, 
royalist divine, born at Linkinhorna, nee 
Launceston, Cornwall, was son of Thomu 
‘Wodenote, M.A., fellow of King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge, and vicar of that parish, who 
was descended from the Wodenoths 
Woodnoths of Cheshire [see Wonenozs, 
Armiur}. Tis mother was Francises, 
daughter of [enry Ciiiford of Boscombe, 
Wiltshire, He was educated at Etonschool, 
and was elected in 1606 to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
He proceeded M.A. in due course, and wat 
incorporated in that degree at Oxford a 
18 July 1619 (Woon, Fuati Oxon, ed. Blu, 
i, 800). He graduated B.D. at Cambrid 
in 1628, and was created D.D. in 1680, He 
was vicar of Linkinhorne from 1619 to 1651, 
when he was sequestered from his benelce 
on account of his adherence to the royalist 
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16 e wos restored to his vicarage in 

1030, a was buried at Linkinhorne on 

, 1662. : 

; trance at Linkinhorne, in 1615, Mary, 
daughter of James Spicer of St. Gorran, ‘who 
came out of the East Countrey.’ His son 
Theophilus was matriculated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1652, and, like his father, 
furnished John Aubrey [g. v.] with notes 
for his ‘ Brief Lives’ (ed. Clark, i. 189, 245, 
2x1, 308, ii. 208, 807). 

His principal works were: 1. ‘ Hermes 
Theologus: or a Divine Mercurie dispatcht 
with a grave Message of New Descants upon 
Old Records,’ London, 1649, 12mo, edited 
with o preface by the Rev. Edward Simmons, 
There ia a portrait of Wodenote in the en- 
graved title-page. 2. ‘Good Thoughts in 
Had Times,’ London, 16522 Wood says this 
manual was written at Broad Chalk, Vilt- 
chire, while the author ‘absconded in the 
house of a near relation of his (vicar of that 
place), be 
3, * Eremicus 


was he who arranged the purchase of Little 
Gidding by Mrs. Ferrar, and supervised the 
restoration of the neighouring church at 
Leighton, to which Ferrar's friend George 
Herbert [q. v.] had been presented in 1620 ; 
with Herbert Wodenoth became as intimate 
as he was with the Ferrara. Ile witnessed 
Mrs, Ferrar’s will in 1628, was present at 
Herbert's death in 1638, and was executor 
of his will (Watton, Lives, ed. 1827, pp. 271, 
279, 281, 283, 287, 812-13). Ife was also 
well known to Izaak Walton [q. v.], whom 
he supplied with details of Herbert's life 
(Hornerr, Country Parson, ed. Beeching, 
pp. xix-xxvi), 

It was probably through Ferrar and Mrs, 
Ferrar's second husband, Sir John Danvers 
(q- v.], that Wodenoth became interested 
tn the Virginia Company. Te was nota 
member till some time after 1612, but he 
took an active part in the affairs of the 
company till the revocation of its charter, 


being then obnoxious to arrests,’ | siding, like Ferrar, with the party of Sir 
Theologus; or a Sequestred | Edwin Sandys [q. v.] against that of Sir 


Divine his Aphorisms or Breviats of Spe- | Thomas Smith (1558 ?-1625) (q.v.] In 1044 


culations’ London, 1654, 8vo. 


he was deputy governor of the Somers 


[Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 562 f. 1564; Arber's | Islands Company, and before his death he 


Reg. of Stationers’ Company, 1877, iv. 90; 
Juaseand Courtney's Bibl. Cornubiensis; Cole’s 
Hist, of King's Coll. Cambridge, iii, 61; Visita- 
tion of Cornwall, 1620 (Harl. Sue.), p. 266; Lifo 
of Nicholas Ferrur (Mayor), pp. 179, 35; Foster's 
Alamni Oxon. 1600-1714; Granger's Biogr. 
Hist, of England, 6th edit. ii. 73; Harwoud's 
Alumni Eton. pp, 177, 211; Pref. to Hermes 
Theologus; Kennett’s Rogiator, p. 281; Walker's 
Suflerings, ii. 392.] T. C, 
WODENOTH or WOODNOTH, 
ARTHUR, (1520 ?-1660 ?), colonial pioneer, 
tom about 1690, was descended from the 
Wodenoths or Woodnoths of Savington, 
Cheshire (Two Zdves of Ferrar, ed. Mayor, 
p-880; Trsitation of Cheshire, pp. 264-0; 
Addit, MSS. 5529 f. 72, 6032 £.182; Orao- 
non, Cheshire, iii, 448, 483-4). He was 
second son of John Wodenoth of Savington, 
by his second wife, Jane, daughter of John 
Touchet of Whitley. Mary Wodenoth, the 
mother of Nicholas Ferrar [q. v.}, was his 
father’s sister ; and his father's brother Tho- 
mas, who settled at Linkinhorne, Cornwall, 
tnd spelt the name Wodenote, was father 
of Theophilus Wodenote [q. v.] (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS, 6624, £. 157). 
At one time Arthur thought of taking 
pel orders, but was dissuaded by Ferrar, 
returned to his business, which was that 
ofa goldsmith in Foster Lane, London. 
His intimacy with the Ferrers is shown by 
the numerous letters to him from Ferrar’s 
filer, Mea, Qollet, printed by Mayor; it 


drew up a ‘Short Collection of the most 
Temarkable Passages from the Original! to 
the Dissolution of the Virginia Company,’ 
London, 1651, 4to; it isin the main a de 
fence of Sandys, Ferrar, and Danvers, and has 
been often quoted by the historians of Vir- 
ginia. Wodenoth was dead before the pub- 
heation, and in the preface by ‘A. PY’ is 
said to have been ‘ a true friend and servant 
to... the parlinment interest.’ He was 
married, and had a son Ralph, 

[Two Lives of Ferrar, ed. Muyor, passim ; 
Herbert's Country Parson, ed. Beeching; Iznak 
Walton’s Lives ; Brown's Gonesis of the United 
States; authorities cited.] AVF. P. 


WODHULL, MICHAEL (1740-1816), 
book-eollector ond translator, son of John 
Wodhull (1678-17654) of Thenford, North- 
amptonshire, by his second wife, Rebeccah 
(1702-1794), daughter of Charles Watkins 
of Aynhoe, Northamptonshire, was born at 
Thenford on 16 Aug. 1740. He was sent 
from a private school at Twyford to Win- 
chester College, where he was }mown as 
the ‘long-legged Republican’ (WraneHay, 
English Library, p. 520). On 18 Jan. 1768 
he faa ricalatad om Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, but did not take a degree. 

‘Wodhull was possessed of a large fortune, 
Hie town house was in Berkeley Square, 
and about 1766 he built the existing manor- 
house (replacing an Elizabethan mansion) 
near the church at Thenford, a good view of 
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which is in Baker's ‘Northamptonshire.’ | his rendering, is in vol, bxi. His version is 


His figure, tall and handsome, with a military 
apysranesy was familiar from 1764 at the 
chief book-sales of London. J. T. Smith 
describes him as ‘very thin, with a long 
nose and thick lips,’ and clad in a coat 
which was tightly buttoned from under his 
chin. He sat the whole dey long with great 
patience and was very rigid in his bids, not 
advancing a sixpenny-bit beyond his reserve 
(Book for a Rainy Day, 1861, p. 100). 
‘Wodhull was a keen whig, ardent for the 
spread of civil and religious liberty, and 
his poems show sympathy with the views of 
Rousseau. He filed no public office save 
that of high sheriff for Northamptonshire in 
1788, He deprecated the long war with 
France, and after the treaty of Amiens 
visited Paris io make acquaintance with its 
libraries, For a time he was among the 
détenus of Napoleon, and he suffered so much 
from the dampness of the prison and the con- 
finement within its walls that he came back 
to England an invalid. His sight gradually 
failed and his voice became inaudible, 
Dibdin and Heber visited him in the winter 
of 1816 and found him in bad health. He 
died at Thenford on 10 Nov, 1816, and was 
buried in an altar-tomb under afine yew-tree 
on the south side of the chancel. On 380 Nov. 
1761 Wodhull married at Newbottle, near 
Banbury, Catherine Milcsh, fourth oe 
of the Rev. John Ingram of Wolford, - 
wickshire, She died, leaving no issue, at 
Wolford on 28 May 1808, aged 64, and was 
boried at Thenford. A whole-length por- 
trait of her, painted by Zollany, was in 
the south library at Thenford, and. & MeZZ0~ 
tint engraving of it, by Richard Houston, 
‘was published on 28 May 1772 (see also 
Snax, Mezzo Portraits, ii, 692-8), By his 
will, dated 21 Aug. 1815, Wodhull devised 
Thenford, the library, and his other estates 
to rg Ingram, his wife's sister, who died 
on 14 Dec, 1824, and left them to Samuel 
Amy Severne. 

‘Wodhull was the first translator into Eng- 
lish verse of all the extant writings, the 
nineteen tragedies and fragments, of Kuri- 

ides. He advertized in February 1774 his 
intention of publishing this translation, and 
thought that one year would have sufficed 
for his task; but the work was not com- 
pleted (in 4 vols.) until 1782; a new edition, 
* corrected throughout by the translator” waa 
published in 1809 (8 vols.) His translation 
of the ‘Medea’ forms part of vol. lxix. of 
Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred Books ;’ five 
more of the plays in his translation are in 
Henry Morley’s ‘Universal Library (vol. 
Iviii.), and ‘Hecuba,’ with seven others of 


accurate, but not imbued with 
feeling. : much poetic 

His other writings included 2, « Qip i 
the Muses,’ 1760. 3. ‘A Poetical Epistle to 
xxxx xxxxxxx [John Cleaver] M.A. Sty. 
dent of Christ Ohurch, 1761; 9nd edit 
corrected, 1762, 4, ‘Two Odea? 763 
5. ‘Equality of Mankind, a Poom? 17@5. 
thia, with the one pieces, was included 
in bis poems (1772 and 1804), and in Pearch, 
‘Collection of Poetry’ (vol. iv.); it was alig 
issued, ‘revised and corrected with add 
tions, in 1798 and 1799. 6. ‘ Poems,’ 1779. 
a collection of the pieces published seps. 
rately (150 copies only printed for presenta), 
7, ‘Poems,’ revised edit. 1804; prefixed is 4 
portrait of Wodhull, painted by Gardiner in 
41801 and engraved by E, Harling; it is re 
produced in Quaritch’s ‘Collectors’ Teo 
of his poetical Hoces are in the ‘ Poetical 
Register’ for 1806~7 (pp. 241-4 and 481-8), 
He suppressed his ‘ Ode to Criticism,’ which 
he wrote when very young, in satire of sume 

culiarities in Thomas Warton's poems; hut 

arton inserted it in ‘The Oxford Sausage’ 
(1814, pp, 181-8). Hoe helped in the fourth 
edition of Harwood’s ‘ View of the Classics’ 

790) and Dibdin’s ‘Introduction to the 

lassics’ (8rd edit.), and was a frequent 
correspondent of the ‘Gentlaman’s Maye 
zine, chiefly as ‘LL.’ the terminating 
letters of his name, 

Some of the duplicates in Wodhulls 
library were sold in 1801 (a five days! ule), 
and more in 1808 (an eight days’ sale), The 
rest of his collections, a four thousand 
volumes and many manuscripts, remained at 
Thenford, the property of the family of 
Severne, until 1886. The printed books 
were chiefly firat editions of the clasaics and 
rare specimens of early printing in the 
fifteenth century, many being bound 
Roger Payne in Wodhbull’s ‘ favourite Russia 
leather’ with his arms on the cover. Thay 
also contained about fifteen hundred tracts 
of the seventeenth century, collected by Si 
Edward Walker [q v.], and many poss 
and pamphlets of the eighteenth century, 
They were sold in January 1886 (a ten daya' 
sale), and realised 11,9727, 14s, 6d. Thesale 
of his manuscripts took place on 29 and 
80 Nov. 1886. Wodhull not only bought 
but read his books. He was an admirshls 
Greek acholar, and without an equal in bis 
Imowledge of French editions and printem 
in the sixteenth century. His portrait » 
reproduced in Dibdin’s ‘ Se De- 
cameron’ (iii, 868-6), and he figures in the 
‘Bibliomania’ as Orlando (af, also “Biblio 
manta, 1876, pp. 575-7). 
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ee a A ena ee 
oster’s Alumni Oxon.; Notes and Queries, | law of patronage while it remained in forea, 


[Foste iii ; 
164-5 ; Book Lore, iii, 76-82, 99-103; 
Lemay 1886, i, 103, 188, 167; Gent. Mag. 
1816, ii. 463-4, 564-6; Quaritch’s Book Col- 
jectors, pt ix. by Frederick Clarke; Baker's 
Nurthamptousbize, i, 711-1 7] W. P. Cc. 

WODROW, ROBERT (1670-17384), 
aclesiastical historian, second son of James 
Wudrow, professor of divinity in the uni- 
qersity of Glasgow, by Margaret, daughter 
of William Hair, a small proprietor in Kil- 
parchan perish, wshira, was born at 
Glasgow in 1679. In _ he oe cee 

tcapaity of Glasgow, where, after i 
ae SEMA. and while attending the 
theological classes, he was on 18 Jan. 1697 
“ pointed university librarian, an Office which 
te held for four years. After resigning the 
Lbrarianship he went to reside in the house 
of a relative, Sir John Maxwell of Nether 
Pullock, lord of session under the title of 
Lord Pollock; and while there he was, 
¢ Jan. 1708, licensed to preach by the pres- 
bytery of Paisley, with the view, probably, 
of qualifyin; him for presentation to the 

h of Eastwood, near Glasgow, which 
was in the gift of Lord Pollock, and to 
which ha was presented on the death of the 
incumbent in the following summer, the or- 
dination taking place on 28 Oct. Not- 
withstanding calls from Glasgow in 1712, 
and from Stirling in 1717 ond again in 
1726, he preferred the rae of Eastwood, 
and remained there till his death, 21 March 
1734, He was buried at Eastwood. He 
married, in 1708, Margaret, daughter of 
Patrick Warner, minister of Irvine, and 
granddaughter of William Guthrie, minister 
of Fenwick; he had sixteen children, ten 
gons and eix daughters, of whom Robert 
succeeded him at Eastwood, Patrick—the 
‘auld Wodrow’ of Burns’s ‘Twa Herds’ 
who ‘lang has wrought mischief’—~bacame 
minister of Tarbolton, and James became 
minisver of Dunlop and afterwards of 
Stevenston, 

Though specially devoted to historical 
and antiquarian studies, Wodrow not only 
enjoyed great popularity as a preacher, but 
took an ardent interest in ecclesiastical 
politics, On the union of the kingdoms in 
1707 he was nominated by the Paisley pres- 
bytery one of & committee to consult with 
the assembly's commission at Edinburgh as 
tothe methods to be adopted for guardi: 
the interests of the presbyterian kirk, aa 
on the accession of George I in 1714he took 
an ective part in the fruitless endeavour to 
obtain the abolition of the law of patronage. 
He, however, systematically discouraged 
every attempt to avoid compliance with the 


and in 178] he assisted Principal Hadow in 
drawing up the act of the assembly anent 
the method of planting of vacant churches, 
the passing of which in the following year 
gave rise to the associate presbytery, which 
waa to develop into the secession church, 
and latterly, after union with the relief 
church, into the united preshyterian church, 

In 1721-2 Wodrow published, in two 
volumes, ‘The History of the Suilerings of 
the Church of Scotland from the Restoration 
tothe Revolution’ (Edinburgh, fol.),of which 
a second edition, with a memoir by Robert 
Burns, D.D., appeared at Glasgow in four 
volumes, 1828-80. It displays enormous la- 
bour, and contains 2 most detailed and, con- 
sidering the immense difliculties of his task, 
a remarkably authentic, though not by any 
means an impartial or sufficient, account of 
thecovenanting persecution. It was approved 
by the general assembly of the kirk, and de- 
dicated to George I, who recognised its 
semi-official character by, on 26 April 1726, 
authorising the payment out of the exchequer 
of 100 guineas to the author. In defence 
of the episcopal side of the dispute, Alex- 
ander Bruce, a member of the faculty of 
advocates, projected a work to be entitled 
‘An Impartial History of the Affairs in 
Church and Stats in Scotland from the Re- 
formation to the Revolution.’ He had, how- 
ever, only begun to collect materials for it 
when it was interrupted by his death in 1734, 
and although it was undertaken by Bishop 
Robert Keith (1681-1757) [q. v.], only the 
first volume, bringing the narrative down to 
1568, appeared. 

‘Wodrow was also the author of: 2. ‘The 
Oath of Abnegation considered in a Letter 
toaPriend, 1712. Andhe left in manuscript: 
8. A ‘Life’ of his father, James Wodrow, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of Glas- 
gow, which was published in 1828. 4. A 
series of ‘ Memoirs of Reformers and Mini- 
sters of the Ohurch of Scotland,’ which is 
preserved in the eal of the university of 
Glasgow, and of which two volumes were 
printed by the Muitland Club, 1884-46, 
‘ander the title ‘Collections upon the Lives 
of the Reformers and most eminent Ministera 
of the Ohurch of Scotland,’ and another 
volume, having special reference to ministers 
in the north-east of Scotlend, by the New 
eae Club in 1890. 5, ‘ Analecta; or, 

aterials for a History of remarkable Pro- 
vidences, mostly relating to Scotch Mini- 
aters and Christians,’ in the library of the 
faculty of advocates, Edinburgh, and printed 
in four volumes by the Maitland Club, 
1812-8, containing a good deal of intereat- 
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ing gossip and anecdotes relating to the 
author's own time, but much of it by no 
means trustworthy. 6. Twenty-four vo- 
lumes of correspondence, partly preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and 
partly in the possession of the church of 
cotland, of which three volumes were 
ublished in 1842-3. In 1841 the Wodrow 
ciety was established at Edinburgh for 
the publication of works of the early writers 
of the church of Scotland; it was dissolved 
in 1837 after publishing twelve works. 
[Life prefixed to the second edition af Wod- 
zow's Listory; Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles, Scot.} 
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WOFFINGTON, MARGARET (1714?- 
1760), actress, the daughter of John Wofling- 
ton, @ journeyman bricklayer, was born, it 
is commonly said, on 18 Oct. 1718 in Dublin, 
but probably four or five yearsearlier, Her 
father, dying in 1720, received a panper’s 
funeral, and left his wife, with two children, 
in debt. An effort on the part of the 
widow to keep a huckster’s shop on Ormonde 
Quay failed, and Mrs, Woffington earned a 
amall and precarious livelihood by hawking 
fruit or watereress in the street. At this 
time Madame Violante, a Frenchwoman, 
had opened, with a miscellaneous entertain- 
ment consisting largely of rope-dancing, an 
edifice, partly theatre partly booth, con- 
structed in a house formerly oceupied by 
Lord-chief-justice Whitehead, fronting on 
Fawnes’ Court, near College Green. One of 
her feats was to cross the stage on a tight- 
tope with a basket containing an infant 
suspended to each foot. Among the children 
so carried was ‘Peg’ Wollington. When, 
after a senson, the experiment failed, Peg 
took to her mother’s occupation of selling 
fruit or vegetables in the street. When 
ten years of age she was engaged afresh by 
Madame Violante for a eas company, 
and played Polly in the ‘Beggar's Opera,’ 
Subsequently she played Nell in the ' Devil 
to Pay,’ and other parts. Her performance 
attracted the attention of Thomas Elrington 
1688-1732) gv who engaged her at 
ungier Street Theatre, where, besides danc- 
ing between the acts, she played elderly parts, 
such as Mrs. Peachum aud Mother Ardnight 
in Farquhar’s ‘Twin Rivals.” or a time 
she acted with Sparks, Barrington, and others 
at the Rainsford Street theatre, o house on 
the outskirts of Dublin. Her first serious 
attempt was as Ophelia, which she played 
successfully on 12 April 1787 at Smock 
Alley Theatre. She repeated her perform- 
ance of Polly Peachum, and played Mrs, 
Clive's part of Miss Lucy in Fielding’s ‘ Old 
Man taught Wisdom, or the Virgin Un- 
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masked” Ter name also stands to Femi, 
Officer and to Phillis in the  Conceig.c 
Lovers.’ In April 1740 she gave what : 
the end was conan tee mort bewitelins 
impersonation, that of Sir Harry Wilda,” 
the ‘ Constant Couple.’ y Nilbe 
The fame of this secured her an engi. 
ment from Rich for Covent Garden, at whip 
house she appeared on 6 Noy. 1740 as Sity, 
in the ‘Recruiting Officer.” She was then 
announced ag ‘ Miss Wolfington.’ When ca 
the 8th she repeated the part, it was ay 
Mrs. Woffington, which name she Silva 
quently bore, In this character she hait, 
masquerade as a boy, and immediately tock 
the town by storm. On 18 Nov. she wa 
Lady Sadlife in. the ‘ Double Gallant,’ and on 
the 15th Aura in Charles Johnson's ‘ Country 
Lasses.’ On the 21st she appeared, by 
pene desire, as Sir Harry Wilduir 
he acted the character twenty nights durag 
the season, ten of them being consecutiys 
and was so successful in the part that n, 
male actor was thenceforth acceptable in jt 
On 6 Dec she was Elvira in the Spanch 
Friar,’ and was seen during the season as V4. 
Jante in the ‘Double Falsehood, Letitis a 
the ‘Old Bachelor, Victoria in the ' Fut 
Marriage,’ some part (presumably Flordla} 
in ‘Greenwich Park,’ Angelica in th 
‘Gamester,’ Phillis,and Cherry in the ‘Bear 
Strategem.’ Next year she was engaged st 
Drury Lane, where she made, it is heliered, 
her first appearance on 8 Sept, 1741 u 
Silvia, playmg Sir Tarry Wildair on 4 Jan 
1742. Ruth in the ‘Committee, Lady Brote 
in the ‘Provoked Wife, Nerisea in the 
‘Merchant of Venice, Rosalind in ‘As you 
like it? Helena in ‘All's well that enti 
well’ (in which, through illness, she broke 
down), Mrs, Sullen in the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem; 
Clarinda in the ‘ Double Gallant, Berinths 
in the ‘Relapse,’ Belinda in ‘Mon of the 
Mode,’ Lady Betty Modish in the ‘ Careles 
Husband,’ Clarissa in the ‘ Confederacy,’ and 
Cordelia to the Lear of Garrick followed, 
In the summer she returned to Dublin, 
when she sprang to the height of popularity, 
She Ee at Drury Lane on 165 June 
1742 as Sir Harry Wildair, ond on the 
arrival of Garrick two days later she played 
Lady Anne to his Richard III, She alw 
supported him as Angelina in ‘Love makes 
a Man, or the Pop's Fortune,’ and other 
parts. She had her share in bringing about 
‘what was called the ‘ Garrick isver’ [sc 
Garrick, Davin), and when Garrickreturned 
to London, she accompanied him, or followed 
immediately after him. They were known 
lovers, Garrick’s affaction for her dating, it is 
thought, from o period before he want on the 
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ee began on their arrival o tri- 
we et armogement at6 Bow Street, 
Per hich CharlesMacklin (q. v.]was the third. 
This unpromising experiment s eedily broke 
duwn, and Mrs. Arba and Carrick re- 
tied to Southampton Street, Strand (for the 

aticnlars of this experiment, and for the 
lee in which Garrick or Hanbury~Williams 
berhymed ‘lovely Peggy,’ see GiRnrice, 
Pivip]. Mrs. Woffington was less seen at 
Trory Lane than might have been expected 
fem her Dublin triumphs. She had to face, 
Lowever, the formidable rivalry of Mrs. Clive 
anjMrs.Pritchard. She appeared as Queen 
‘Anuefor the first time in England; spoke an 
vilomue to the ‘Merchant of Venice’ on 
Shakespeare's women characters; played 
Lady Lurewell in the ‘ Constant Couple” to 
their Harry Wildair of Garrick, which, after 
hu own, was a failure; and was, 17 Feb, 
1743, the first Charlotte in Fielding's ‘Wed- 
ding Day’ In the following season she was 
sen for the first time in London as Ophelia, 
3s, Ford, Lady Townley, Portia in ‘ Mer- 
chantof Venice,’ and Millamant in the “Way 
of the World;’ and was, 8 April 17d, the 
first Letitia in Halph's ‘Astrologer,’ an 
alteration of ‘Albumazar’ The season 
744-5 sow her as Mrs. Frail in ‘ Love for 
Love’ Oriana in ‘The Inconstant,’ Norcissa 
in ‘Love's last Shift,’ and Belinda in the 
‘Provoked Husband ;’ and the following sea- 
gon ai Maria in the ‘ Nonjurors,' Florimel in 
‘Comical Lovers,’ Constantia in the ‘She 
Gallants,’ the scornful Lady, Penelupa in the 
* Lying Lover, Mrs, Conquest in the ‘Lady's 
lat Stake, Tsabella in ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
Viols in ‘Twelfth Night, Aminta in the 
‘Sea Voyage, Female Officer in ‘Humours of 
the Army,’ and Mariana in the ‘Miser.’ On 
18 Jon, 1746 she was the original Lad 
Katherine Gordon in Macklin’s ‘Wenry vii, 
or the Popish Inspostor.’ 

On 80 April of the previous year, for Mrs, 
Woflington's benefit, the ne of Cherry in 
the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem’ had been played 
by Miss M. Woffington, being her first ap- 
pigs onany stage. This was her sister 

ary, who subsequently married Captain 
afterwards the Hon, and Rev.) George Chol- 
mondeley, second son of the Iarl Cholmon- 
deley, and 2 nephow of Horace Walpole, and 
surnived Margaret over half a century. 

In the following season, 1746-7, when 
Garrick had become associated with Lacy 
in the management of Drury Lanse, Mra, 
Woffington ‘created’ no new part, but was 
seen, for the first time as Charlotte in the 
‘Refusal,’ Lady Percy, Oleopatra in All for 
Love} Belinda in ‘Artful Husbond,’ Mrs, 
Loveit in ‘Man of the Mode,’Silviain ‘Marry 
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or do Worse,’ and Lady Rodomont in ‘Fine 
Lady's Airs,’ On 18 leb. 1748 she was the 
first Rosetta in Moore's ‘Foundling,’ and waa 
seen during the season as Sulpitia in ‘ Albu- 
mazar,’ Jacintha in ‘Suspicious Husband,’ 
Hippolito in Dryden’s alteration of the ‘Tem- 
pest, Flora in ‘She would ond she would 
not,’ and Jane Shore. In the next season, 
the busiest of her later career, she re- 
appeared at Covent Garden, where she waa, 
18 Jan. 1749, the original Veturia in Thom- 
son’s‘ Coriolanus.’ Sirs. Woffington, accord- 
ing to the epilogue, painted with wrinkles her 
beautiful face m order to play the character. 
She was also Arabella, otherwise My Lady 
No, in ‘London Cuckolds,’ Helena in the 
‘Rover,’ Portia in ‘Julius Cesar,’ Lady in 
‘Comus,’ Elvira in ‘Love makes a Man, 
Bellemanta in ‘Emperor of the Moon,’ An- 
dromache in ‘ Distressed Mother,’ Calista in 
‘Fair Penitent,’ Lady Touchwood in ‘Double 
Dealer,’ Leonora in ‘Sir Courtly Nice? ond 
Queen Katharine in ‘Henry VIII? In 
1749-650 she was Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, 
Clarinda in ‘Suspicious Husband, Aspnsia 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ Estifania in ‘Rule a Wife 
and have o Wife,’ Lady Jane Grey in piece 
s0 named (a performance that added greatly 
to her reputation, high as this was), Anne 
Bullen in ‘Virtue Botrayed,’ and Queen 
Mary in ‘Albion Queens,’ The years 1750 
and 1751 added tothe list Queen in ‘Hamlet, 
Hippolita in ‘She would and she would 
not,’ Lady Fanciful in ‘Provoked Wife,’ Her- 
mione in ‘ Distressed Mother,’ and Constance 
in ‘King John,’ 

During the three following seasons she 
wasin Dublin, Her success was even greater 
than before. ‘Writing to the Countess of 
Orrery on 21 Oct. 1761, Victor, the histo- 
tian of the stage, says: ‘Mra. Woflington is 
the only theme either in or out of the theatre 
—her performances are in general admirable.’ 
Iie compares her with Mrs, Oldfield and 
Mrs. Porter. Some tolerable verses signed 
by her name, asking for an annual repeti- 
tion of a kiss given her in 1746 by the Duke 
of Dorset, are in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for December 1761. During her stay 
she added to her repertory Zara in the 
‘Mourning Bride,’ Lothario, Widow Lackit 
in Oroonoko, and Palmira in ‘Mahomet,’ 
By her performances in four stock plays she 
brought her menage 4,000/., a record 
quite unprecedented. Taking what proved 
to be a final farewell of Ireland, she re- 
turned with Sheridan, her manager, to Eng- 
land, and reappeared at Covent Garden, 
22 Oct. 1754, as Maria in the ‘Nonjuror,’ 
adding during the season to her repertory 
Phrdra in ‘Phedra and Hippolitus,’ Lady 
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Rivals’ Jocasta in ‘CEdipus’ and Isabella 
in ‘Fatal Marriage. Next season saw her 
as Angelica in ‘Love for Love,’ Lady Dainty 
in ‘Double Gallant,’ Roxana in ‘Rival 
Queens,’ Penelope in ‘ Ulysses,’ and Violante 
in the ‘ Wonder. She was also, 28 March 
1756, the first Melantha in ‘ Frenchified 
Lady? It was in this season that Mrs, 
‘Wollington, who was on bad terme with 
Mrs, Bellamy, while performing Roxana to 
her rival’s Statira, drove her off the stage 
end stabbed her almost in sight of the audi- 
ence. In consequence of the quarral Foote 
wrote his ‘ Green-room Squabble, or a Battle- 
Royal between the Quean of Babylon and 
the Daughter of Darius’ Even more bitter 
than this feud was that between Woffington 
and Mrs. Clive—‘no two women ever hated 
each other more’(Davins). In herlast season 
on the stage Mrs, Wotlington played Celia 
in the ‘Humourous Lieutenant,’ Almeria in 
“Mourning Bride,’ Queen in ‘ Richard III,’ 
and Lothario, and was on 1-4 March 1757 the 
first Lady Rondolph in Home's ‘ Douglas.’ 

On 8 May she played Rosalind in ‘As you 
like it.’ This was her Jast performance. She 
had been declining in health all the season, 
Tate Wilkinson, to whom she had shown her- 
self tyrannical and venomous, was ae 
by her when in the fifth act she complaine 
of indisposition. He gave her his arm and 
took her away. She changed her dress and 
zeturned on the stage, saying she was ill, 
She got half through the epilogue when her 
voice broke, She strove vainly to recall her 
words, screamed with terror, and tottured to 
the door, where she was caught. ‘ Theandi- 
ence, of course, applauded till she was out of 
sight, and then sunk into awful looks of 
astouishment at seeing a favourite actress 
struck so suddenly by the hand of death (for 
so it seemed) in such a situation of time and 
placa, and in her prime of life... . She was 
that night given over, and for several days, 
but she afterwards so far recovered as to 
linger till 1760, but existed as a mere skele- 
ton’ (Tarn WitEmson, Mernoira, i. 118-19), 
She died on 28 March 1760 in Queen Square, 
‘Westminster, whither she had been removed 
from Teddington. In Teddington she was 
buried, and a tablet to her memory was 
placed on the east wall of the northern aisle 
of the church; she is in the inscription 
called ‘spinster.’ In the register she is de- 
scribed as ‘ of London.’ 

Mys. Woffington is said to have been the 
hondsomest woman that ever appeared on 
the stage, though Wilkinson, whom her sar- 
cusms and persscution stung, awards a slight 
preference to Miss Farren, subsequently Coun- 
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y: ‘A bold Irish-faced gil’ 
vwas the description of her by Conway, a 
correspondent of Horace Walpole, She}, 
vivacity (asWalpolehimsclfadmitted, thos, 
he disliked her acting) and wit, and ame. 
gift—conscientiousness towards the purl 
scarcely ever disappointing an audience g,.. 
when really too ill to act. She was canter: 
also, while the entire range of characters tn 
tragedy and comedy was assigned to her, to 
take secondary parts, Her eociety ai 
sought by all ranks, and she was one off}. 
most courted and caressed of women, He 
amours were numerous. She frankly avowej 
that she preferred the society of men to thy 
of women, and told concerning herself th: 
story that, after acting Sir [larry Wilds; 
amid thunders of applause, she ik to James 
Quin [q.v.] in the green-room, ‘I have played 
the part so often that half the town belieyas 
me to be areal man,’ receiving from Qua 
the rough retort, ‘Madam, the other hf 
knows you to baa woman.’ She waswl 2 
she died, under the protection of Culm 
Cvesar, ond was held by some to be secretir 
marred to him. Brought up as a Rom 
catholic, she changed her religion lite m 
life, the reason, it is said, being the promis, 
subsequently fulfilled, of a legacy of 20/3 
year from Owen MacSwinny [q, v.] 

Mrs. Woffing ton wasseen to highest adm 
tage in ladies of rank and elegance—Muly 
mant, Lady Townley, Lady Betty Modus, 
Lady Plyant, Morin in the ‘Non-juro’ 
Angelica, and the like, She won abo mn 
tragedy high recognition, including that of 
so competent and prejudiced on observer u 
Wilkinson. Andromache and Calista were 
her most pout tragic parts, In breeches 
paits, and notably in Sir Henry Wilds, 
she carried the town captive. Neither 
Garrick nor Woodward was equally wel- 
come in this character. Har voice ws 
bad, and she was charged in tragedy with 
imitating the rather artificial meth 
of Marie-Frangoise Dumesnil, the fumow 
actress of the Oomédie-Francaise. Ce 
bell, who could. not have seen her, saya's 
used to bark out the “ Fair Penitent” with 
the most dissonant notes.’ Both (ithe 
and Quick thought highly of her actin 
The singular honour was accorded bet 1 
Dublin, during her last visit in 1762, of being 
elected president of the Beefsteak Club in 
that city. She assisted regularly at it 
meetings, being the only woman admitted 
The priviloge aroused some popular prejadie 
against her and her munager, Shoridan, and 
was partly the cause of her quitting Ireland. 
Innumeable stories, many of them apocty- 
phal but some doubtless true, are told shot 
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her generally as a vivacious, 
‘woman me unequalled power 
ination, but subject to ‘tantrums. 
os bought the wedding-ring for thepur- 
ce of warrying her, but Tag Pack and 
Piast quarrelle with her. Ma ing allow- 
anca for one essential feminine error, 
Murphy credited her wit. the possession of 
ebety virtue, 


her, showin, 
-hearte 


‘honour, truth, benevolence, 
and cherity,’ and with abundance of wit. 
kha took great care of her sister's educa- 
tim, allowed her mother through life, and 
gttled on her, a pension, and built and en- 
ywed almshouses at Teddington. She lent 
ter dresses to the beautiful Misses Gunning, 
4glitating thus their conquesta. 

1A Monody on the Death of Mra. Woffing- 
ton’ by John Hoole [q. v.] appeared in 1700, 
and she has been commemorated in our own 
dsy in the successful drama ‘Masks and 
Faces’ (1852) by Tom Taylor and Charles 
Reade, In December 1852 Charles Reade 
mecribed ‘to the memory of Margaret Wof- 
fington' the ‘dramatic story’ of which she 
isthe heroine. 

Many fine portraits of Margaret Wofling- 
tm are in existence. These show her gene- 
nllyin her own hair, with e long and rather 

ive face, Her portrait aa Penelope, by 
ynolds, was lent by Lord Sackville to the 
Guelph Exhibition. Portraits of her by 
Hogarth, Mercier, and Wilson are in the 
Mathew? collection in the Garrick Club. 
Sha was also painted by Vanloo and b 
Yoffany (Cat. a Loan Erhib. No, 878, 
Third Loan, No. 745). Smith's ‘ ee 
mentions ten, and reproduces one Hd ‘ond 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London), ere by Ardell. Augustin 
Daly printed in sumptuous form, and in 
a hmited edition, a life of Woffington, in 
which he reproduced many portraits, includ- 


ing one by Hogarth as Sir Harry Wildair, | Reg. 


ona from the Kensington Gallery, and others 
a8 Phebe (by Van Bleeck, 1747), and as Mrs. 
Ford (by Edward Haytley [q. v.], 1761, 
engraved by J. Faber), A 

Hogerth is at Bowood. In Daly’s boo 
numerous references to her in prose and 
versa are collected, and the whole, in spite 
oftome errors in printing, is a fine and un- 
fortunately, as regards the general public, 
almost inaccessible tribute (of. Saturday 
Review, 2 June 1888). Mr. Austin Dobson. 
contributed to the ‘Magazine of Art’ (viii. 
258) a paper on portraits of ‘Peg’ Ws 

ton. 


Pia b 


[The chief separate bio is Augustin 
Daly's Life of Dog vee Philadelphia, 
1488, privately printed. Another modern com- 
Pilation ie the Life and Adventures of Peg Wok 
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fington, by J. Fitzgerald Molloy, 1884, 2 vols, 
8vo.  Genest’s Account of the English Staga 
and Hitchcock’s History of the Irish Stage are 
responsible for most of the facts preserved con- 
cerning Mrs, Woffington. Biographies are in 
the Georgian Era, Galt's Lives of the Players, 
and the Managers’ Note-book. Tate Wilkingon 
in his Memoirs supplies many important partien- 
lars, as do the Lives of Garrick by Davies and 
Murphy. 2ane other works which have been 
consulted are Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunning. 
ham; Hanbury-Williams’s Works, 1822, vol. 
ii, passim; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. 
ill; Doran’s Stage Annals, ed. Lowe; Chet- 
wood's History of the Stage; Memoirs of Lea 
Lewis; Wheatley and Cunningham's London; 
Thorne’s Environs of London; Smith’s Catalogue 
of Mezzotinto Portraits; Marshall's Cat, of Nu- 
tional Portraits; Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors; Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies ; Dib- 
din’s English Stage ; Campbell's Life of Siddons; 
Boaden’s Life of Jordan; O’Keeffe's Recollec 
tions; Victor's History of the Stage and Letters; 
Fitegeruld’s History of the Stage; Bellamy's 
Apology; Lowe's Bibliography of the Stage; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ger. vols, vi. vii,] J. EK. 


WOGAN, (Sm) CHARLES (1698?- 
1762?), Jacobite soldier of fortune, known 
as the Chevalier Wogan, born about 1698, 
was the second son of William Wogan and 
his wife, Anne Gaydon. His great-grand- 
father, William Wogan of Rathcoffey (1514~ 
1616), waa twelfth in descent from Sir John 
‘Wogan [q, v.], chief justice of Ireland. In 
1716 Charles and his younger brother Ni- 
cholas (see below) took service under 
Colonel Henry Oxburgh [q. v.}, whose force 
ignominiously surrendered to General Wills 
at Preston on 14 Nov. In the followin 
April the grand jury of Westminster fo 
a true bill against Wogan, and his trial for 
high treason was appointed to take place in 
Westminster Hall on 6 May 1716 (cf. Hist. 
. Chron, Diary, p. 221). At midnight 
on the eve of the trie ome took part in 


the succeasful escape from Newgate planned 
by Brigadier Mackintosh. He was one of 
Incky seven (out of the fifteen) who 


made good their escape, and for whose re- 
capture a reward of 500/. was vainly offered 
(Gureniru, Chronicles of Newgate, i, 818), 
He succeede 1 in get ing to France, where 
be took service in Dillon’s regiment until 
1718. In that year he followed the chevalier 
to Rome. At the close of the same year 
he served with Ormonde on 4 diplomatic 
mission to win a Russian princess's hand 
for the exiled prince. He failed, and 
selected Maria Clementina Sobieska, grand- 
daughter of the famous John Sobieski, de- 
liverer of Europe, Clementine, on her wey 
to join the chevalier at Bologna, was arrested 
302 
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by the order of the emperor (to whom the 
goodwill of the British government was of 
aramount importance) at Innspruck, whence 
ogan, with three kinsmen, Richard Gay- 
don, Captain Missett, and Ensign Edward 
O'Toole, released her in 2 romantic manner 
(27 April1719). For this exploit the pope, 
Clement XT, conferred upon Wogan the title 
of Roman senator (18 June 1719). James 
rewarded Wogan by a baronetcy. 

He took service as a colonel in the 
Spanish army, and in 1728 distinguished 
himself at the relief of Santa Cruz, Desicond 
by the Moors under the Bey Bigotellos, 
He was promoted to the rank of biigadier- 
general and made governor of La ‘Mancha, 
an Pg oo charge. Thence he sent to 
Swift in 1782 a cask of Spanish wine and a 
parcel of his writings for the dean to correct. 
Swift wrote him in return a characteristic 
letter deploring that he did not see his way 
to get Wogan’s effusions published: ‘ Dublin 
booksellers,’ he says, ‘have not the least 
notion of paying for copy. On 27 Feb, 1738 
“Wogan despatched to Swift, in his capacity 
as the mentor and champion of the Trish 
nation,’ along budget of grievances (printed 
in Scort's Swift, xvii. 447-97). Ile fol- 
lowed this up with another cask of Spanish 
‘wine, the merits of which Swift ow- 
ledged in another entertaining letter (i. 
xvill, 841), In 1746 the Chevalier Wo 
waa with'the Duke of York at Dunkirk in 
the hope of being able to join Prince Charles 
Edward in England (see Stuart MSS. at 
Windsor, Wogan to Edgar, 1752), He 
seems to have returned to La Mancha, and 
to have died there soon after 1752, Por- 
traits of the chevalier ara in possession of 
Lord Aylmer, of Baron Tanneguy de Wogan, 
and of Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

An entertaining account of the escape of 
the Princess Clementina from Innspruck, 
and the hurried flight of the party through 
Brixen into Venetian territory, appeared in 
1722 under the title ‘Female Fortitude, 
Exemplify'd in an impartial Nazrative of the 
Seizure, Escape, and Marriage of the 
Princess Clementina Sobiesky, As it was 

articularly set down by Mr, Charles Wogan 

formerly one of the Preston prisoners), who 
was & chief Manager in the Whole Affair. 
“Quo ducunt fata sequantur”’ (London, 
8yo; the British Museum has several copies 
with slightly variant title). The materials 
for thia version of the affair may have been 
provided by bit fe or his comrades, but his 
own more detailed narrative was drawn up 
in French, dated ‘ St, Clement dela Manche,’ 
4 March 1745, and dedicated to the queen 
of France, Marlo Leczinska. Two excellent 
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modern narratives of the elopeme: 
upon. the French version) are Lowe sa 
the ‘Dublin Review,’ October 1800, ;a1"{" 
other in ‘Longman’s Magazine’ Match ]s- 
The toxts of the various narratives of 1. 
elopement were first printed by Gir J, 7 
Gilbert at Dublinin 1894 in the Irish Arche 
logical and Celtic Society's publieati ny 
Wogan’s letters to Edgar (in the Stun 
MSS.) display on uncommonly attmotiy, 
bri Mt, oa cheerful character, i 
Jharles's younger brother, Nica 
‘Woean (1700-1770), was born on 18 Maen 
1700, and was thus only fifteen when 1, 
saved the life of an English officer af Presta 
on 18 Nov. 1715, carrying him out of 
cross-fire, On 16 May 1716 he was fon} 
guilty of high treason with Charles Bai. 
cliffa and Mackintosh, but was pardonai 
doubtless on account of his youth and by 
chivalrous action. In 1722 he was deen in 
the Jacobite plot which involved Atterbury 
and proved fatal to Christopher Lave 
vd The report of the lords’ commission 
1s full of references to ‘ Nick, who was m 
shipboard waiting for a chance to lend with 
troops in England. One or two notes fron 
‘Nick’ are pleasant cheerful composition 
He was naturalised as a French subject on 
6 March1724, joined Berwick's regiment,and 
was at Fontenoy (1746), where he lost an 
arm. During 1745-6 he was also with Prints 
Charles Edward in Scotland. Ie was mad 
Chevalier de St. Louis, and pensioned in 744, 
He died in Francein 1770. Hemarried Ros, 
eldest daughter of Sir Neill O'Neill [q.v. 
but neither he nor the Chevalier Chazles lef 
issue, The Rathcoffey lina was continued 
in the persons ofthe nephew of Charles and 
Nicholas, (Sir) Francois de Wogan, ‘baron- 
net, who distinguished himself with the 
Trish brigade at Lauffeld in 1747, Hw 
Po is the present Baron Emde 
‘anneguy De Wogan (8. 28 Nov. 18:0), 6 
well-lmown littérateur and member of the 
Yacht Club de France. 

[Mémoire historique et généalogique sur 
famille de Wogan par le Comte Alph. O'Kelly de 
Galway, Paris, 1896; Wogan’s Narrative, ed. 
J.T. Gilbert, 1894; Wogan’s (?) Female Forte 
tude, 1722; Patten’s Hist. of the Rebellion of 
1715; O’Callaghan’s Irish Brigades in the Sa- 
vico of France, 1870, pp. 806 aq.; D'Alton's 
Army Lists of James IT, pp, 465, 640; Da Bus 

o's Hib, Dom. p. 266; Hist, MSS, Comm, 10th 

p. App. vi, 216 sq.; Swift's Works, ed, Beott, 
vols, xvii, xviii. ; Pope's Works, od, Elwin apt 
Courthope, iv. 6, vii, 187; O'Hart’s Irish Pat- 
grees; Stuart Papers, vol.i.; Lang’s Companioa 
of Pickle, 1808, pp. 20-8, 224; Macmillan‘s Magy 
zine, March 1895; Jesse's Pretenders and their 
Adherents, 1888, p. 65; Ewald's Life of Charla 
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. tart, pp. 8 6q.; Stanhope’s Hist. 1853, 
Paar ott Pies of a Grandfather, 1830, 11. 


it A.D. 


‘ EDWARD (d. 1654), royalist 
ae grandson of David Wogan of 
Nor Hall, co. Kildare, and would appear to 
fave been the third son of Nicholas Wogan 
(d. July 1686) of Blackhall, by Margaret, 
dauchter of William Holywood of Herberts- 
tun, co. Meath (O'Hant, Trish Pedigrees, 
qs, ii, 447). He may almost cortamly be 
iontified with the ‘Captain Wogan’ of 
(\er’s dragoons in the ‘new model,’ as when 
in 148 he deserted the parliament's service 
and went over to Langdale we learn that the 
cfonce was seriously aggravated by the fact 
thit he took over ‘Ins troop’ with him 
(GunppER, Civil War, iv. 91). He marched 
ifly to Seotland with this troop (Rusu- 
wohtH, vii. 1021-4), bis surrender being 
mndiygmontly but vainly demanded by the 
putament. Later, in 1648, he joined 
(monde mn Ireland (Carry, i. 97), Or- 
monde appointed him governor of Dun- 
ewnon, ane miles south-east of Water- 
fod, in place of Captain Thomas Roche, 
who had begged for the transference of his 
repousibility; at the same time one hundred 
ool twenty of Ormonde’s ‘life guard’ were 
ent to aid in tho defence. Wogan made a 
brilliant sortie in the spring of 16. a eras 
HAVEN, Memoirs, 1680, p. 116), and held the 
fhrtress Seceetilly against Ireton during 
the summer, though both places were taken 
ander Cromwell’s immediate direction in the 
middle of December, Wogan himself had 
been captured by Colonel Sankey on 9 Dec. 
1649, having previously sallied out of Dun- 
cannon to the assault of Passage Fort, a 
cutie some five miles out of Waterford. In 
February 1650 Wogan, ‘that perfidious 
fellow,’ corrupted the provost-marshal ond 
escaped from his prison in Oork (Wauirn- 
tort, p. 420). Tad he not escaped, Crom- 
will intended to execute him as ‘a renegade 
and @ trastor,’ who not only ‘did betray his 
trot in England, but counterfeited the 
pural’s hand (thereby to carry his men 
whom he had seduced into a foreign nation 
tomvade England), under whom he had 
then pay.’ December 1650 he sailed 
with Ormonde for Brittany, and he is next 
heard of at Worcester fight (8 Sept. 1651), 
tallying a troop of royalist horse, effectually 
covering Charles's retreat, and joining him 
in the evening at Barbon’s Bridge, shout a 
mule out of the city (Boscobel Tract, ed. 
Tiaghes, 1857, p. 48); he then escaped into 
Froce, In the autumn of 1658, havi 


with difficulty obtained the king's obenand bo 


his enterprise, he boldly landed at Dover 
with seven or eight companies, made his 
arrangements in London, and enlisted over 
a score of men (some accounts say as many 
as two hundred) in the neighbourhood of 
Barnet for the king's service. With these 
he marched through England, gaining a few 
recruits on the way, giving out that his 
troopers were Commonwealth soldiers, and 
actually escaping detection until he arrived 
at Durham, where he had a smart brush 
with some of Cromwell’s horse, but got 
through; and some months later (January 
1654) successfully joined the highland force 
of Middleton [see Mipprxton, Jonn, first 
Expr] at Dornoch in the south of Suther- 
lendshire. A few weeks later he was run 
through the shoulder in a skirmish; his 
wound mortified and, no efficient surgical 
aid being at hand, proved fatal (4 Feh.) 
Ile was buried on 10 Feb. in the kirk of 
Kenmore, near Aberfeldy. The troop that 
he commanded was handed aver to Robert 
Dungan (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 
225; Cal Clarendon State Papers, ii. 286); 
several of his comrades made their way 
back to France. 

Clarendon gives an intercsting, if not 
very exact, sketch of Wogan’s character and 
of his adventurons journey to Scotland in 
his ‘Ilistory.’ Scott, in the description 
which he gives of Captain Wogan in the 
twenty-ninth chapter of ‘Waverley’ (con- 
taining some verses hy ‘Flora Alaa Tee! 
ead Captain Wogan’s tomb), unaceount- 
ably gives 1619 as the date of his death. 

A portrait of Edward Wogan, whom 
Clarendon described in 1653 as ‘a beautiful 
person of the oge of three- or four-and- 
eer (he was probably somewhat more 
than this), is in the possession of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. 

Wogan briefly sketched his experiences 
as a Commonwealth soldier in ‘The Pro- 
ceedings of the New-Moulded Army from 
the time they were brought together in 1645 
till the King’s going to the Isle of Wight 
in 1647 ;’ Corte printed half of this narra- 
tive, bringing down the sketch until February 
1646; the remainder is printed as Appendix 
A to the ‘Clarke Papers,’ from the original 
in the Clarendon state papers (Bodleian, 
No. 2607). 

Captain Edward Wogan’s younger brother 
Thomas, who must be distinguished from 
Thomas Wogan [q. v.], is stated to have 
fought at Worcester, and to have died shortly 
afterwards. His eldest brother, William, 
swos sheriff of Wildare in 1687, and repre- 
sented the county in James Il’s parliament 
of 1689, 
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[O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, 1888, ii, 447; 
Ledge’s Irish Pearage, 1789, in. 256; Claren- 
don’s Hist. of the Great Rebellion, 1888, v. 
818-15; Carlyle’s Cromwell, ii. 228-9, v. 283, 
App. xvi; Carte’s Ormonde, ii. 97; Clarke 
Papers (Cama. Soc.), i. 421; Devis Murphy's 
Cromwell in Ireland, 1888, pp. 174.q., 197,280; 
Mil. Memoira of John Gwynne, 1822, pp. 2208q., 
166; Carte’s Collect. of Original Papers, 1789 ; 
Whitelocke’s Memorials under dates 24 Jan and 
17 Feb. 1653 ; Gilbert's War in Ireland, iii.216, 
vi. 80-5; Firth’s Scotland and the Common- 
wealth (Scots Hist. Soc.), 1895, pp 296, 297, 
298, 802; Gardimer’s Great Civil War, iv. 91, 
and Commonwealth, 11, 403-4; Masson’s Milton, 
iii. 720; Heath’s Chronicle of the late Intestine 
‘War, 1676, p. 355; Spottiswoode Socioty’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. 1i,; Sinclair's Guide up the Valley 
of the Tay, 1882; notes kindly furnished by 
John Christie, esq.] TS. 

WOGAN, Sre JOLIN (a, 1321?), chief 
justice and governor of Ireland, was, accord- 
ing to pedigrees supplied to Lewis Dwnn 
about 1590, a son of Sir Matthew Wogan 
(by Avicia, heiress of Walter Matern’); 
and great-grandson of Gwgan, son of Bledd- 
yo ap Maenarch, lord of Breekmock. Gwgan, 
‘whose nome in course of time was softencd 
into Wogan, married Gwenllian, the heiress 
of Wiston in Pembrokeshire, where his de- 
ecendants were subsequently settled. Others, 
with less probability, trace the family from 
the Da Cogans, two of whom, Milo and 
Richard, accompanied Robert Fitz-Stephen 
from Pembrokeshire to Ireland in 1170, and 
then began the English conquest of that 
country (Laws, Little England beyond Wales, 
pp. 123, 181-2). Still more fanciful is the 
descent from a Roman patrician named Ugus, 
given by a wnter of the last century, on the 
authority of a manuscript pedigree shown 
him in 1743 at Florence by a Chevalier 
Ughi (Dn Borao, Hihernia Dominica). 

Wogan was probably first introduced to 
Edward I’s notice by William de Valenca, 
earl of Pembroke [q. v.], when in November 
1284 the king and his consort visited St. 
David's shrino on the completion of the 
‘Welsh war. At all cyents, his name first 
*. ears under the date of 22 May 1285, when 

ward I granted him letters of protection 
with the view of his proceeding to Ireland 
(Cal. of Documentarelating to Ireland, 1285- 
1292, p. 33). In 1290 he was areferee with 
Hugh Oressingham [q. a in a dispute be- 
tween the queen an diam de Valanse, 
earl of Pembroke, and his wife (Rot. Pavi. 
i, 81, $8). In 1292 he was one of the jus~ 
tices itinerant assigned to the four northern 
counties, and in 1295 was appointed chief 
justice of Ireland. Wogan arrived in Ire- 

d on 18 Oct, 1295, and among his first 
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acts he made a truce for two 
tween the Burkes and the Geraldines - 
the same yeat he also conyoked a parlis. 
ment in Kilkenny, where it was enactej 
that the English colonists should not ad rt 
Trish names. Immediately after, he took s 
ioep of the English settlers to aid the hip: 
in Scotland, and it is mentioned that ra 
18 May 1296 the leaders were entertain} 
by the king at Roxburgh Castle. On his 
return in 1298 he had the task of again te 
conciling the Burkes and the Geraldine 
and thenceforward he ‘kept everything MS 
quiet that we hear of no trouble m a great 
while’ (Cox). In 1800 he made s secon 
expedition to Scotland, and on his retom 
called another parliament in 1302, when hs 
also tried_to levy a subsidy on the clergy 
Edward IT charged him with the duty of 
suppressing the knights templare in Trelan}, 
which he carried out successfully in Fo. 
bruary 1807-8. In the following August he 
was recalled home, and some writers (eg, 
O’Krttr) have erroneously fixed his death 
at this date, but in June 1809 he was 1 
appointed to his former office. Ie convoke 
two more parliaments at Kilkenny, one om 
2 Feb. 1809-10, the other in 131], ¥. 
suffered defeat at the hands of the rebels on 
7 July 1812, but they afterwards yolu- 
tarily surrendered to the king's merer, 
whereupon Wogan towards the end of th 
month finally quitted Ireland, leaving beh} 
him o great reputetion as a firm admin- 
strator. He probably retired to live in his 
native county of Pembroke, his interest in 
which had been shown during his absence 
in Ireland by his founding in 1802 a chantry 
at St, David's in the chapel of St. Nichola: 
(also called the Woran chapel) for the souls 
of himself, Edward I, and Bishop David Mar- 
tin; and in grateful memory of the kings 
visit to St. David's in 1284 he also foundd 
the chapel of King Edward (‘ Acta et Sta- 
tuta Ecclesim Menevensis’ in Harl. MS 
1249; Froeman and Jonrs, p. 100; Fm- 
TON, Pembrokeshire, p. 88). He also procured 
from the king the livings of Llanhowel ani 
Liandeloy (in Dewisland), and from the 
heirs of Hugo, baron of Naas m Kildsm 
(a descendant of Maurice Fitz-Gerald), the 
manor of Maurice Castle, also in Dewislanl 
(Ownn, Pembrokeshire, p. 408). 

‘Wogan appears to have died in 1821. A 
tomb with the effigy of a knight, crow 
legged, generally supposed to he Wogan's, 
formerly stood in the Wogan chapel at St, 
David's, but is now in Bishop 
chapel (Book of Howth, p. 148; of. Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1818 and 1828, pp. 175, 200. 
He married Joan, sole heiress of Sir Wilisu 
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Picton of Picton Castle in Pembrokeshire,| WOGAN, THOMAS (jt. 1616-1666), re- 


ich property was therefore added to his 
= aie of Wiston. His offspring by 
Er is variously given by different genealo- 
ita, Dewan mentions three sons, viz. Wil- 
f ym, from whom the Wogans of Wiston 
¥ R subsequently descended; John, whose 
gjucendants lived at Picton; and Thomas, 
qh settled at Milton, all in Pambroke- 
sre. Wogan is said to have had by a 
cond marriage another son, named Harry, 
abo married Margaret, heiress of Wilcock 
Ther of Boulston, and became the founder 
af that branch of the family which in time 
aiorbed the Milton estate (PHILLIPPs, 
Ginurganchire Pedigrees, p. 41). ; 
According to another pedigree of Wogan’s 
d<cendants, said to have been compiled in 
1640 by Sir William Beetham, Ulster king- 
at-arms, his children are said to have settled 
it Treland. Thomas, who is described as the 
eldest son, is said to have succeeded his 
fither as justiciary of Ireland, but on failure 
rf hia issue the second son John became the 
h 1d of the family and the founder of the 
Wogans of Rathcoffey in Ireland. The ori- 
gusl grantof Rathcoffey to John de Wogan 
on 27 Aug. 1817 is found in the Exchequer 
Poll (0 Edward II, No. 1200). ‘The names 
of the other children in this pede are 
‘Walter (described as escheator of Ireland), 
Baurtholomow, Jone, and Eleanor. In spite 
of this discrepancy there is no doubt that 
bath the Wogans of Rathcoffey and the Pem- 
brokeshire families of that name were de- 
sended from Wogan the justiciary, but 
thips they represent the offspring of dif 
Foret wives, 


{lewis Dwan gives pedigrees showing the 
ancstors and descendants of Sir Jon Wogan, 
in hig Heraldie Visitations of Wales, i. £2, 90, 
16, 108 (correcting an erroneous pedigree on 
p. 107) and 229, especially footnote, ii. 55. The 
chief source of information as to Wogan’s ad- 
minitrition in Ireland is the Calendars of 
Documents relating to Ireland, vols, for 1293- 
13ul, and 1802-7. The numerous documents 
berg calendated are also summarised (and other 
mformition added) in an articlo onthe Wogans 
of Rathvultey by the Rev. Denis Murphy, printed 
m the Proc. of the Royal Soe. of Antiquaries of 
e'and (1890-1), 5th ser. i, 119 et seq. (cf. p. 
716),and in Mémoire historique et généalogique 
aur ih Famille de Wogan ... par le Comte 
Alph, O'Kelly de Galway (Paris, 1896). There 
are other documents summarised in the Onl, of 
the Carew MSS, (Book of Howth), pp. 125-7 
{ef.p.146). See also Oox's Hibernia Anglicans 
12689), pp. 85-92; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; 
Fenton's Pembrokeshire, pp. 283, 286, 278, 821; 
Archeclogia Cambrensis, 2nd ser. y. 33, 89, 5th 
Wt, xy, 225-37.) D. Ly, T, 


‘icide, was a member ofthe Wogan family of 

embroleshire, He was electedas o recruiter 
to represent the borough of Cardigan in 
the Long parliament on 24 Aug. 1616, Ha 
ig said to have served in the parliamentary 
army as captain of dragoons, though proba- 
bly this is & confusion with Edward Wain 
(q-v.] On 28 Jan. 1647 he presented toa 
committee of the House of Lords a petition 
from the town of Cardigan for the establish- 
ment of a free school there. At the end of 
March 1648 he received the leave of the 
House of Commons to go to Wales to en- 
deavour to restore peace in Pembrokeshire 
and the adjoining counties, He then served 
under Colonel Thomas Horton [q. v.], and in 
June he was voted thesum of 800/. as part 
of the arrears due to him, 

‘Wogan was one of the nase judges, He 
‘Was present at the trial on 18, 22, 98, and 
26 Jan. 1649, and was in Westminster Hall 
on the 29th when sentence was pronounced. 
He signed the death-warrant. In April 
1652 lands belonging to the Commonwealth 
of England were settled upon Wogan and 
his heirs in satisfaction of all arrears, He 
sat in the restored Rump post of 
1659. At the Restoration he was sum- 
moned to trial with other regicides, and on 
9 June 1660 was excepted from the Act of 
Oblivion. He surrendered on 27 June, and, 
although not within the prescribed period 
for doing so, his surrender wes accepted, 
and he was one of the nineteen included in 
the saving clause of suspension from execu- 
tion in case of attainder till the passing of 
a future act. His forfeited lands at Wiston, 
near Haverfordwest, were granted to Robert 
‘Werden (gq. v.] in August 1662, On 27 July 
1664 he was stated to have escaped from 
York Tower, and s proclamation was issued 
for his arrest. The Jast reference that has 
been discovered to him is dated ee eaarnl 
1686, when he is spoken of ag ‘at Utrecht, 
plotting ’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1666-7, 
p- 156). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, p. 337; 
Official List of M.P’s, i. 498 ; Hist. MSS. Comm, 
6th Rep. p. 154; Nalson’s Trial of Charles I, 
passim ; Commons’ Journal, v, 86, 230, 619, 566, 
608, vi. 166, 668, vii. 119, 129, viii, 61, 75, 189; 
Cal, of State Papers, Dom. 1651; Notes and, 
Queries, 2nd ser, iii. 26; Masson's Milton, iii, 
720, v. 464, vi. 28, 44, 40, 54, 04, 45n.] 

WOGAN, WILLIAM (1678-1758), re- 
ligious writer, born in 1678 at Gumfreston, 
Pembrokeshire, was a youngerson of Ethelred 
‘Wogan, rector of Gumfreston and vicar of 
Penally. The father, who was instituted to 
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the rectory of Gumfreston on 10 Aug. 1665 
(Episcopal Acts at Diocesan Registry, Car- 
marthen), belonged to the Wogans of Lis- 
burn in Ireland. On his death in 1685 the 
family was dispersed ; the elder brother, also 
called Ethelred, going to Lisburn (where he 
died on 10 April 1712), while William was 
sent to an uncle (probably his mother's 
brother), Robert Williams of Cefn-gorwydd 
in the parish of Loughor, Glamorganshire 
e Oxarn, Glamorgan Genealogies, p. 561). 

e was educated Brst under a quaker school- 
master in this neighbourhood, and than at 
the newly established grammar school of 
Swanrea. In 1694 he was admitted scholar 
of Westminster, and became captain of the 
school, proceeding thence in 1700 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Waucn, Alumni 
Westmon. pp. 225, 287). While here he 
contributed some verses to the Cambridge 
poems on tho death of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter. He left, without taking his degree, to 
become tutor in the fumily of Sir Robert 
Southwell [q.v.], and in 1710 became clerk 
to his son, who was then secretarv to the 
Duke of Ormond, Jord lieutenant of Ireland. 
This took him to Ireland, where he soon after 
entered the army, and was for years stationed 
at Dublin. On 7 Dec. 1718 ho married 
Catherine Stanhope, a friend and protégée of 
Lady Elizabeth Uastings. By her (who 
died on 19 June 1726) he had an only 
daughter, who was married to Robert 
Baynes, rector of Stonham Aspal, Suffolk, 
From about 1727 on, Wogan lived at Haling 
in Middlesex, but died ot his daughter's 
house at Stonham Aspal on 24 Jan. 1768, 
and was buried at a on 29 Jan. 

‘Wogan was a man of distinguished piety, 
and was on intimate terms with many of 
the evangelical leaders of the time, a selec- 
tion from his correspondence with Whitefield 
and Wesley being printed in his ‘Life.’ Ilis 
MS. correspondence with Sir Robert South- 
wall was purchased bythe British Museum at 
the sale of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s MSS. (18 
June 1908). In his retirement at Healing he 
wrotea large numberof religious works, inclu- 
ding the following : 1.‘ A Penitential Office,’ 
London, 1721, 12mo, 2. ‘The Right Use of 
Lent, or Help to Ponitents,’ London, 1732, 
8vo. 3. ‘Character of the Times delineated,’ 
London, 1735,8v0. 4. ‘Scripture Doctrine of 
Predestination, Election, and Reprobation ;’ 
new ed, Carmarthen 1824; in Welsh 1808 
and 1810 (Cat. aT Welsh sore). 5. 
‘Essay on the Proper Lessons of the Church 
of England.’ This, his most important 
work, was first published anonymously in 
1763 in four volumes (London, 8vo), but to 
the second editicn published after his death 


a ; a ees 
in 1764 his name was attached, 

published in Dublin in 1768, and one 
described as the third was brought out in 
1818 (London, 4 vols.), to which ig prefise] 
a memoir of the author by James Gath? 
At least four other editions have been sah, 
sequently published (Lowwnss, s.y.; Ayr). 
BOND, Dict. of Engl. Lit.) He also left several 
‘works in manuscript, one of which, entitle] 
‘Penitential Offices for the Season of Lent, 
compiled about 1748, is at present in the 
possession of the Rey. W. G. D. Fletcher of 
St. Michael's, Shrewsbury. 
[The chief authority is Gatcliff’s Li 

liam Wogan, Esq., tasiddoned shee meee 
Walliamas Eminent Welshmen, p, 543. 
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‘WOIDE, CHARLES GODFREY (173; 
1790), oriental scholar, o native of Polan] 
was born on 4 July1725. He wasedueatel 
at the universities of Frankfort an der Oder 
and Leyden, and then became minister of the 
Socinian church at Lissa in Poland, nes 
the border of Silesia. In 1750, while he waz 
residing at Leyden, he began to transeriy 
the ‘ Lexicon Aaryinee atinum ’ of Mar 
tinus Veyssiere Ja Croze, and, under the 
tuition of Christianus Scholtz, became an 
expert in the language of Lower Egypt. 

from June 1770 Woide held the post of 
Ponce ai the Dutch chapel royal in §, 
ames’s Palace, London, and goon afterwards 
joined with it the duties of reader, On tha 
recommendation of the archbishop of (‘an- 
terbury, Bishop Lowth, and Lord North, he 
worked in the libraries of Paris, at the ex- 
pense of George III, for four months inli73 
and 1774, studying oriental manuscripts, 
and on his return sent to the ‘Journal des 
Savans’ a short article on La Croze’s lexicon 
and on the scholars best acquainted with 
the languages of ancient Egypt. He had now 
vfected himself in the Sahidic language of 
pperEyypt. At a later date he alsossred 
as reader and chaplain of the reformed pro- 
testant church in ihe Savoy, London, 

In 1775 the university of Oxford pub 
lished at the Olarendon Press the ‘ Lexicon 
A&gyptiaco-Latinum,’ which La Croze had 
drawn up and Scholtz had revised. Words 
‘was engaged to edit the work, and he added 
to it notes and indexes. He then reduced 
from four volumes into one the manuser} 
‘Grammatica Aieyptiaca ue Dialect’ 
of Scholtz, end iftustroted it with notes. It 
was published in 1778 by the Clarendon Pres 
under Woide’s supervision, the Sahidic por 
tion being entirely his own work, About 
1778 he was living at 5 Lisson Street, Pad- 
dington, On 12 Feb. in that year he was 
elected F.8.A, 
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" Woide was sppointed assistant librarian 


at the British Museum in 1782, He was at 
tnt engaged in the natural history section, 
tit was afterwards transferred to the more 
c ngenial department of printed books, Dr. 
Thomas Somerville av) while in London in 
1765 at work in the ritish Museum, was 
iqnder the deepest obligations’ to Woide, 
hom he describes as ‘ the oriental secretary 
«ho had the charge of the Hebrew and 
jrabic manuscripts’ (Life and Times, pp. 
%j0-11). He was at this time engaged upon 
his noble facsimile edition of the ‘Novum 
Tistamentum Grecum,’ from the ‘Codex 
Alevandrinus’ or ‘Codex A,’ at the British 
Museum. It-was published by John Nichols 
in 1786, through the munificence of the 
trates of the British Musenm, and on 
jMay 1786 ‘Woide presented a copy to the 
hing (Gent. Mag. 1786, i. 487, ii, 497-8). 
There were about 450 copies on common 
poper at two guincas each, and twenty-five 
on fine paper ot five guineas apiece. Ten 
gure on trellum, but only six of them had 
the notes and illustrations. Hae added to it 
‘,dmirable prolegomena and notes.’ 

An appendix to this work, begun by 
Weide and completed by Henry Ford, pro- 
fsor of Arabic at Oxford, was published by 
the university in 1799, It contained the 
fragments of the New Testament, about o 
thid in all, in the Sahidic dialect, mostly 
taken from manuscripts at Oxford, with o 
drtation on the Egyptian versions of the 
ectiptures, and a collation of the ‘Vatican 
(ndes.’ On the publication of the ‘Codex 
Alexondrinus’ in 1786 J. G. Burckhardt 
printed n thesis at Leipzig in justification 
of the reading Geos in the manuscript in 
1 Tim. iii. 16, and in 1788 G. L. Spohn pub- 
l-hed at the same place the ‘unotitia’ of 
Woide, ‘cum variis ejus lectionibus omnibus.’ 

Woide was a DD. of the university 
Copenhagen. THe was elected F.1.4. on 
‘1 April 1785, created D.O.L. by the uni- 
yeraty of Oxford on 28 June 1786, and 
was alk a fellow of many foreign societies, 
A fit of apoplexy seized him, at a conver- 
satione in the house of Sir Joseph Banks 
on 6 May 1790, and on 9 May he died in 
Ing rooms at the British Museum. Tis wife 
had died on 12 Aug. 1784, leaving two 
deughters, 

Woide supplied information to Franciscus 
Perezius Bayerius for his book ‘De Nummia 
Hebreo-Samaritanis,’ which was printed at 
Valentia in 1781, and several of his commu- 
nications are in the appendix (pp. i-xix), 
He contributed to the ‘Archwologia’ (vi. 
130-2) a poper on a ‘ Palmyrene Coin, com- 
uanicated for the fourth edition of William 
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Bowyer’s ‘Critical Conjectures on the New 
Testament’ (1812) the notes of Professor 
Schultz, and revised the Greek notes in the 
1788 edition of Bishop Warburton s works, 
_ His portrait was engraved by Bartolozzi 
in 1791, 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Shep- 
yarl’s St, Jamos’s Palace, ii, 244-7; Gent. Mag. 
1781 ii. 688, 1790 i. 478; Biogr. Univ, 1828; 
Didot's Nouvelle Divgr. Générale; Nichols’s Lit, 
Anecd. yi. 492, 602, ix. 11-14; Nichols’s Lit, 
Ilustr. viii. 448.] W. P.O. 


WOLCOT, JOHN (1738-1819), satirist 
and poet, under the title of Peter Pindar, 
was the son and fourth child of Alexander 
Wolcot, by Mary Ryder, his wife. Tle was 
born at Dodbrooke, near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
and baptised on 9 May 1788 (Baptismal Re- 
gister, Dodbrooke), His father, who was « 
country surgeon and gon of a surgeon, died 
on 14 June 1761, and the future poet fell 
under the care of his uncle, John Wolecot of 
Fowey. Ie was educated at Kingsbridge 
grammar school, and afterwards at Liskeard 
and Bodmin. In or about 1760 he wan sent 
on his uncle’s advice for twelye months to 
Frauce to learn the languoge. We, however, 
acquired no love for the French, of whom he 
afterwards wrote: 

J hate the shrugging dogs, 
I've lived eat tie, a their frogs 


(Coll, Works, i. 107). Medicine heing deter- 
mined on as & profession, Wolcot went in 
1762 to London for tho purpose of study, 
and lodged with his uncle by marriage, Mr. 
Giddy of Penzance, In 1764 he returned to 
his uncle at Fowey, with whom he lived, 
acting as assistant till 1767. On 8 Sept. of 
this year he graduated M.D. at Aberdeen 
(Notes and Queries, 6th ser. xi. 94). Wolcot 
was well acquainted and distantly connected 
Trelawne, 
Fowey [see under Trotawny, Epwann), 
and, on Trelawny's ae a8 governor 
of Jamaica in 1767, Wolcot was chosen to 
accompany him as physician. Finding, how- 
ever, that medical prospects in Jamaica were 
not encouraging, he returned home in 1769 
for the purpose of taking orders, with o view 
to securing the valuable living of St. Anne, 
which was in the gift of his patron, and then 
apparently soon likely to become vacant, 
He was without difficulty admitted by the 
bishop of London deacon on 24 June 1769, 
and priest on the following day (legister of 
Bishopric of London), Thus equipped he re- 
turned to Jamaica in March 1770, but found 
the hoped-for living wasnot vacant. He was 
granted the incumbency of Vere, but lived 
most of his time at the governor's house, 
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performing his almost nominal duties by cordially united. The origin of the quarrd 
deputy. Reverting to his original profession, | is sometimes attributed to Opie’s frank crit; 
he was sponte physician-general to the |cism of Wolcot’s paintings, but is mip 
horse and foot in the island on 21 May 1770. | likely to have arisen owing to the painter 
He lived on terms of close friendship with jon becoming fashionable, refusing to carr: 
the Trelawny family, and one of the first | out the arrangement as to profits, There iz 
of his poems published in London was an | however, no doubt that Opie’s immedit, 
elegy on the death of Miss Anne Trelawny, | success in town was due to Woleot, who Mt 
‘the Nymph of Tauris’ (Annual Register, | troduced him to Mrs. Boscawen, and extol}.4 
1778, p. 240). On the death of Trelawny | his genius in verse. In 1782 appeared ‘Ly;, 
he obtained leave of absence from the new | Odes to the Royal Academicians } Petey 
governor, Dalling, on 20 Feb. 1778, and re- | Pindar, Haq., 2 distant relative of the Poss 
turned to England in company with Lady | of Thebes and Laureat to tha Academy, 
Trelawny, whose desth shortly afterwards } The instant success of this amusing critirim 
possibly robbed him of a future wife (Rup-| on the academicians and their works maja 
Dina, Recollections, Literary and Personal, } Wolcot Sein the publication in 1788, 1765, 
i, 268). and, with his ‘ Farewell Odes’ on the same 

Dropping his clerical profession very com- | subject, in 1786. Benjamin West {q, 5, 
pletely, Wolcot now settled at Truro, where | wns the especial butt of the post's humour, 
he established himself in a house on the | which was gerelly coarse, and not infre. 
Green, with the view of practisingas a doctor. | quently profane; few of the academicians 
His peculiar medicinal methods, which | escaped punishment at Peter’s hands, Hy 
consisted in encouraging his fever patients | highly expressed appreciation of the lent 
to drink cold water, and his opinion that a| scapes of Gainsborough and Richard Wileon 
physician could do little more than watch ; [q. v.] proved his discrimination. 
nature and ‘give her a shove on the back if} In the first instance the lytic odes did 
he sees her inclined to do right’ (22. i, 258), | not prove asource of profit, costing their ay- 
involved him in disputes with his profes-| thor some 40/, (Taxon, Records of my Lyf, 
sional brethren, He quarrelled also with |i. 228), but he soon discovered a mora pay- 
the corporation of Truro, and when that | ing enterprise in ridiculing the private hf 
body attempted to serene the lampoons he | of the king. The first of the five cantos nf 
had written upon their ill management by | the ‘Lousied, an heroi-comie poem; g 

lanting a parish apprentice upon him, the | peared in 1785, and the last in 1795, th 

octor removed to Helstone (November | 1787 the poet pursued the same fruitful mb- 
1779), leaving behind a characteristic letter: | ject in ‘Ode upon Ode, or o Peep at St, 
* Centlemen,—Your blunderbuss has missed | James and Instructions to a celebrated Lan- 
fire,—Yours, John Wolcot.’ Ile remained | reat, being a comic Account of the Visit of 
at Helstone and Exeter for the next two | the Sovereign to Whitbread’s Brewery.’ In 
years, but the success of some songs set | all these three productions, though the satire 
to music by Jackson of Exeter, and of | was coarse, it was often extremely humm, 
a small number of poems, with a ‘ suppli- | and great sales were effected. eter Pindar 
cating Epistle to the Reviewers, pub- | was well supplied with information as to the 
lished in London in 1778, inclined him to | doings of the royal household (Jznpan, Aut- 
abandon medicine and remove to the metro- | biography, ii, 26L), and he described with 
polis, Another reason was his friendship | much point the king's plainness of mind ani 
with John Opie [q. v.], whose developing | body, his pas his parsimony, and his man- 
genius was now ready forthe town. ‘Wolcot | nerisms o speech. On the other hand, the 
first became acquainted with the young | vices of the Prince of Wales were treated ss 

ainter at tho house of Mr. Zankwell at | virtuesin the‘ Expostulatory Odes’ (odeiii 

ithian in 1776 (Bossn, Collectanea Cornu-| and an obvious bid made for his favour by 
biensia), and instantly detected his abilities, | the poet. Whether or no ‘the king as well 
He took him into his own house at Truro, |as the nation delighted in the bard’ (Hur- 
provided all necessary material, and gave | Lirr, 8th Lecture, English Comic Writers), 
instruction and advice, and, when fully satis- | the popular eri ae of royalty was doubt- 
fied with the genius of the artist, persuaded | less affected ty is writings. The queen 
him to move to London in 1781. In the] seems by Peter's confession to have checked 
first instance there appeats to have been an | his attentions by the action of her solicitor 
agreement between the two to share equally | (odeix., Bepostulatory Odes), and the gover 
all profits made by the painter, and for a| ment attempted to secure atlence by the be- 
time they lived together in London, but after | stowal of a pension of 300/, (JDRDAN, Auto 
a quassel separated, and were never again | biography, ii. 264), This appears to have 
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heen actually settled, Yorke acting as inter- 
mediary (.) But the arrangement came 
abruptly to an end, owing to a difference of 

jmon 28 to the amount in question and 
the duties involved (Ta¥Lor, Hecords of my 
Life, i, 228). Whether from fear of prosecu- 
tina or promise of pension, he certainly in 
1790 confined himself to smaller game, such 
ss Sir Joseph Banks (9. v.], Sylvanus Urban, 
and James Bruce (1780-1794) (9. v.]}, the 
‘African traveller. ‘The same year he vented. 
his opinions on social matters in a‘ Rowland 
for an Oliver,’ but he returned in 1792 to the 
kmg esa more profitable subject for ridicule, 
and his verses addressed to Pitt from this 
time forward he contrived to make as offen- 
ave as possible. In 1793 he sold for an 
annuity of 2604, the copyright of his existing 
works to J. Walker, the publisher, and it was 
at the same time stipulated that the refusal 
of his future work should rest with the same 
publisher. Disputes and eventually litiga- 
tion arose with respect to the agreement, 
but the poet was completely successful, and 
the annuity was paid him to the end of his 
long life. 

After running a free course for ory 
years the satirist was, however, to meet wit 
more than his match, In vol. iv. art. xxvi. 
af the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ his ‘ Nil admirari, or a 
Smile at a Bishop,’ was sav gel considered, 
and a review of the author's life given, in 
which he was termed ‘this disgustful subject, 
the ig pl reviler of his sovereign and 
impious blasphomer of his God.’ Peter was 
quite unable to stand his ground with Gif- 
ford, the savagery of whose ‘ Epistle to P. 
Pindar’ (1800, 4to) was equalled only by its 
dexterity [see Girrorp, Wiitiam, 1756~- 
1828]. “Wolcot was so infuriated that he 
sought personal encounter with the author. 
The two met in Wright's shop in Piccadilly, 
18 Aug. 1800, when s scullle took place, m 
which Wolcot was the aggressor, and un- 
doubtedly got the worst of it (cf. The Battle 
of the Bards by Mauritius Moonshine; Peter's 
Exp, a St. Giles's Eclogue, &.) The com- 
monplace offensiveness of Peter's ‘Cut at a 
Cobbler’ fell flat, But Peter was by no 
mesnseilenced. The resignation of Pitt gave 
him an opportunity of expressing his rejoic- 
ing in ‘Out at Last! or the Fallen Minister,’ 
1801, Canning also was specially singled 
out for abuse. 

The Secon ounce exhibited by the 
Prince of Wales, who is said to have had 
the poet's proof-sheets forwarded to him 
hefore publication (Japan, Autobiography, 
ii. 274), was not continued by the prince as 
regent, and the indignant Peter in 1811 ex- 
presses hia feelings in being thus forsaken 
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in ‘ Carlton House Féte, or the Disappointed 
Bard, In 1807 a charge was made against 
him by his lendlady which appears to have 
been entirely groundless, as on his trial 
before Lord Ellenborough on 27 June 1807, 
the iuy found for him without leaving the 
box { vial of Peter Pindar for Crim. Con. 
London, 1807). In Wolcot’s later years he 
was afflicted by failure of sight, and in May 
1811 was almost blind (Crass Rostyson, 
Diary, vol. i.); he, however, still continued 
to write and publish. His last work was an 
‘ Epiatle to tha Emperor of China,’ published 
in 1817 on the occasion of Lord Amherst’s un- 
fortunate embassy. Wolcot died on 1tJan. 
1819 st Montgomery Cottage, Somers Town, 
and was buried on 21 Jan. in St. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden, where by his own 
wish his coffin was placed touching that of 
Samuel Butler (1612-1680) [q.v.], the author 
of ‘ Hudibras,’ 

In appearance Wolcot was ‘a thick squat 
man with a large dark and flat face, and no 
speculation in his eye.’ He possessed con- 
siderable accomplishments, being a fair 
artist and good musician, and, despite the 
character of his compositions, his friends 
described him as of a ‘kind and hearty dis- 

sition” Ie was probably influenced in 

is wine by no real animosity towards 
royalty (Mrs. Rostrson, Memoirs, 1801, 
vol. iv.), and himself confessed that ‘the 
king had been a good subject to him, and he 
abadone to the king.’ His writings, despite 
their ephemeral interest, still furnish stock 
quotations. 

In London he frequently changed his 
place of residence, living in 1793 in South- 
ampton Row, Covent Garden; in 170 at 
18 Tavistock Row, Oovent Garden; at 
1 Chapel Street, Portland Place, in 1800; 
8 Delany Place, Camden Town, in 1802; in 
1807 he was at 94 Tottenham Court Road; 
and he moved to Somers Town in 1816. 

There are at least eight portraits of Wol- 
cot by Opie, one of which is now in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London; one was 
engraved. by C. H. Hodges in 1787, and hy 
G. Kearsley in 1788. A miniature on ivory, 

inted by W. E. Lethbridge, is now in the 
Rational ortrait Gallery, London. Amon 
other existing engravings may be mentions 
a bust in % is oie . ath é pa ean. 
Magazine’ (vol. xii.); half-length by Ridley, 
179), in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine;’ bust 
as frontispiece to an edition of works in three 
volumes (1794); and bust by K. Mackenzie to 
the fourth edition of ‘Tales of the Hoy,’ 1798. 

The following is a list of Wolcot’s works: 
1, ‘ Poetical Epistle to Reviewers,’ London, 
1778, 4to. 2, ‘Poems on various Subjects, 
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London, 1778, 4to. 3. ‘The Noble Cricketers,’ | Satire,’1797,4to. 47, ‘An Ode to the 


dto. +. ‘Lyric Odes to the Royal Acade- 
micians for 1782,'1782, 4to, 5. ‘ More Lyric 
Odes to the Royal Academicians for 1783, 
1783, 4toe, 6, ‘Lyric Odes for 1785, 1785, 
4to, 7. ‘The Lousied: an Heroi-comic 
Poemin Fiye Cantos, 1785-95, 4to. 8.*Fare- 
well Odes to Academicians,'1786, 4to. 9.‘ A 
Congratulatory Epistle to James Boswell,’ 
1786, dto. 10, ‘Bozzy and Piozzi, or the 
British Biographers,’ 1786, 4to; Sth edit. 
1788. 11. ‘Ode upon Ode, or a Peep at St. 
James,’ 1787, 4to. 19, ‘Instructions to a 
Celebrated Laureat,’ 1787, 4to. 13. ‘An 
Apologetic Postscript to Ode upon Ode,'1787, 
4to. 14. ‘Brother Peter to Brother Tom 
t e. T. Wetton 1788, 4to. 15. ‘Peter's 

ension: a Solemn Epistle,’ 1788, 4to, 
16, ‘Sir Joseph Banks and the Emperor of 
Morocco,’ 1788, 4to. 17. ‘Peter's Prophecy, 
or the President and Poet, 1788, to. 
18, ‘Epistle to his Pretended Cousin Peter,’ 
1788, dto. 19. ‘Lyric Odes to the Acade- 
micians and Salpscss for Painters,’ 1789, dto. 
20, ‘A Poetical Hpistle to a Falling Minister 
W. Pitt},’ 1789, 4to, 21, ‘Expostulatory 

des to a Great Duke and a Little Lord,’ 
1789, dto, 22, ‘A Benevolent Epistle to 
Sylvanus Urban,’ 1790, 4to. 28. ‘A Row- 
land for an Oliver,’ 1790, 4to. 24, ‘ Advice 
to the Futura Laureat,’ 1790, dto. 25. 6A 
Letter to the Most Insolent Man Alive,’1790, 
Ato. 26. ‘A Complimentary Letter to James 
Bruce, Esq, the Abyssinian Traveller,’ 
1790, 4to, 27. ‘The Rights of Kings, or 
Loyal Odes to Disloyal Academicians,’ 1791, 
Ato. 28. ‘Odes to Mr, Paine, Author of 
“Tights of Man,”’1791, dto. 29, ‘Tho Re- 
monstrance, 1791, to. 380. ‘A Commise- 
yating Epistle to James Lowther, Earl of 
Lonsdale,’ 1791, 4to. 31, ‘More Money, or 
OdesofInstructionto Mr, Pitt,’1792. 32.‘Tho 
Tears of St. Margaret,’ 1792, 4to. 38, ‘Odes 
of . 1792, 4to, 31. ‘A Pair of 
Lyric Epistles to Lord Macartney and his 
Ship,’ 1792, 4to. 35.‘Odes to Kien Long, 
Emperor of China,” 1792, dto. 386. ‘A 
Poetical . . . Epistle to Pope,’ 1793, dio. 
37. ‘Pathetic Odes to the Duke of Rich- 
mond's Dog Thunder, 1784, 8vo. 38. ‘ Cele- 
bration, or the Academic Procession to St. 
James,’ 1794, 4to. 39. ‘Hair-powder: a plain- 
tive Epistle to Mr. Pitt,’ 1795, 4to. 40. ‘ Pin- 
dariana,’ 1794, 4t0. 41, ‘The Convention 
Bill: an Ode,’ 1795, dto. 42. ‘The Cap: a 
Satiric Poem,’ 1796, 4to. 48. ‘The Royal 
Visit to Exeter,’ 1795. 44, ‘The Royal Tour 
and Weymouth Amusements,’ 1795, 4to. 
45. ‘An Admirable Satire on Burke’s De- 
fence of his Pension,’ 1796, 4to. 46. ‘One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety Six: a 


J Livery 
of London, 1797, 4to, 48. ‘Picturesque Vieo 
with Poetical Allusions," 1707,fol. 49 ro: 
of the Hoy,’ 1798, 4to. '50.‘Nil Admin’ 
a Smile at a Bishop, 1799, 4to. 63, « Lord 
Auchland’s Triumph, or the Death of Crit, 
Con.,’ 1800, 4to. 62. ‘Out at lost, or the 
Fallen Minister, 1801, 4to. 58. * Odes ty 
the Ins and Outs,’ 1801, 4to. 54. ‘Tears ani 
Smiles,” 1801, 8vo. 65. ‘The Island of In 
nocence,’ 1802, 4to. 5G. ‘ Pitt and his Statye: 
an Epistle to the Subscribers,’ 1802, dt, 
57. ‘The Middlesex Tlection,’ 1802, Ato 
88. ‘The Horrors of Bribery, 1803, ttn 
59, ‘Great Ory and Little Wool,’ 1804, ttn, 
60. ‘An Instructive Epistle to the Lon 
Mayor,’ 1804, 4to, 61, ‘Tristia, orthe Soron, 
of Peter,’ 1806, 4t0. 62. ‘ One more Peep at 
the Royal Academy,’ 1808. 63. ‘The Fall of 
Portugal, or the Royal Exiles: a Tragedy,’ 
1808, 8vo, 64, ‘A Solemn Epistle to Miz 
Clark,’ 1809, 4to. 65. ‘ Carlton Houge Fits 
or the Disappointed Bard?1811,4to. 66,An 
Address to be spoken at the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, 1818, 4to. 67. ‘Ro alty Fog. 
bound, or the Perils of Night, Tal, 81, 
68. ‘The Hagen and the King: a Poen! 
1814,8v0. 69. ‘A most Solemn Epistle to 
the Mmperor of China,’ 1817, 4to, 

Editions of his collected works were pub- 
lished—Dublin, 1788, 1 vol.; in 8 vols, 
Dublin, 1792, 12m0; in 4 vols, London, 
1794-6, Bvo; in 5 vols,, 1812, with o me 
moir and portrait; and selections from his 
works in 1824 and 1834, 12mo. 

Wolcot edited in 1799 the ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters’ of Matthew Pilkington [q.v.], 4to. 
He left a aes of unpu lished poems, 
some of which and a portion of his com 
spondence were sold on 17 May 1877 by 

essra. Puttick & Simpson. 

Wolcot had many imitators; one, C.F, 
Lawlor, wrote under the same name; other, 
under very similar names, such as ‘Peter 
Pindar jun., ‘Peter Pindar minimus, ‘Peter 
Pindar the elder,’ ‘ Peter Pindar the younger’ 
(Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

{Annual Biography and Obituary for 1820 
(the second part of this notice of Wolcot is by 
his senting, . Giddy) ; Ann. Reg. 1819, Chron. 
p.115; European tag xii, 01; Gent. Mag. 
Exxxix, i. 98, 116; Rogers's Life of Opie; 
Polwhele’s Traditions, i, 71-80, ii. 618; Po- 
whele’s Unsexed Females, 1800, to which & 
attached a short and hostile account of Wolect; 
Redding's Fifty Years’ Recollections, i. 256, th 
257; Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Ca- 
nubiensis; Boase’s Collectanea Oornubiensia; 
Georgian Era, iii, $78,] W. C-2, 


WOLF. [See also Woxrn, Wout, 
Woorr, and Wovrrs.] 
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WOLF JOSEY (1820-1899), animal] thence he removed in 1874 to The Avenue, 


inter, the eldest son of Anton Wolf, a 
farmer and Hauptmann of Morz, near 
Munstermayfield, in Rhenish Prussia, and 
hs wife Elizabeth, was born in Morz on 
4] Jan. 1820, He was educated at the school 
at Metternich, and from very earliest days 
exhibited that love of nature and its por- 
tmiture that distinguished him throughout 
hfe, sparing no pains in the acquisition of 
subjects, and showing great ingenuity in im- 
prvising aye materials, After leaving 
rchool he worked some time on the farm, 
put at length his father was induced to let 
tha ‘ bird-tool’ follow his natural bent, and 
he was apprenticed, when sixteen, for three 
years to the Gebriider Becker, lithographers 
at Coblenz, whera he was soon employed 
a3 designer, principally of trade circulars. 
On the expiration of his mpareene he 
spent a year at home, and next accepted 
a temporary engagement as wine-gauger. 
He then, when unsuccessfully seeking work 
at Fronkfort, made the acquaintance of 
Ruppell, the traveller and ornithologist, 
from whom for the first time he receive 
encuuragement and an introduction to the 
naturalist Kaup at Darmstadt. Passing to 
that town, he obtained employment with a 
lithographer, and in his overtime worked for 
Ruppell, executing drawings for the ‘Sya- 
tematische Uvbersicht der Vogel Nord-Ost- 
Afrikes” Subsequently getting work for 
Schlegel and Wulverhorst’s ‘ Traité de Fau- 
connerie,’ he was able to give up Uther, 
and removed to Leyden to carry on the t 
An attack of ague compelled his return 
about 1843 to Darmstadt, where he attended 
tha ort school, going in 1847 to study at 
the Antwerp academy. 

InFebruary 1848, affairs being unsettled on 
the continent, Wolf cameto London, whither 
his fame hed preceded him, and at once 
found employment at the British Musewn, 
illustrating Robert Gray's ‘ Genera of Birds,’ 
and afterwards assisting Gould with his 
‘Birds of Great Britain.’ In 1819 his first 
picture for the academy, ‘ Woodcocks seek- 
ing Shelter,’ was accepted and hung on the 
line, His career as an illustrator now 
began, and hw drew for the publications of 
tha Zoological Society, for ‘This,’ and for 
many other works. Two books, though he 
did not write the text, may be considered 
specially his: ‘Zoological Sketches,’ issued 
in two series, 1861 and 1967, and ‘ Life and 
Habits of Wild Animals, with letterpress 
by D, G. Elliot Penden, 1874, fol.), which 
waa reissued in 1882 as ‘ Wild Animals and 
Rirds: their aunts and Habits.’ In 1860 
he had taken a studio in Berners Street, 


Fulham Road (afterwards Boehm’s studin), 
but, finding this too far from the Zoological 
Gardens, went a few months later to the 
Primrose Hill studios, Fitzroy Road, Regent's 
bid where he died unmarried on 20 April 

Of kindly genial nature and a keen sports- 
map, visiting Scotland and Norway to shoot, 
he had the greatest aversion to wanton 
slaughter in ‘sport.’ Ho loved and studied 
his subjects, and his acquaintance with the 
habits and actions of wild animals from per- 
sonal observation enabled him to trace their 
forms upon canvas with a fidelity to natura 
that has never been excelled, In the opinion 
of Sir Edwin Landseer he was, ‘without ex- 
ception, the best all-round animal painter 
that ever lived! 

[Palmer's Life of J, Wolf, 1895, with por- 
trait, sketches, and 2 complete bibliography of 
his work; Brit. Mus, Cat.; Artist, oe. 1899.] 
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WOLFE, ARTIIUN, first Viscounr 
Krrwarpty (1789-1808), lord chief justice 
of Ireland, born on 19 Jan. 1738-9, was tha 
son of John Wolfe of Forenaughts, co. Kil- 
dare, and of Mary, ouly daughter of William 
Philpot, Te entered at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1765, and, having obtained a scholar- 
ship, graduated B.A.in 1760, Tfeentered as 
a student at the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the Irish bar in 1766, He quickly 
acquired a considerable practice, and was ap- 
poniet a king’s counsel in 1778. Five years 

ter Wolfe entered the Irish House of Com- 
mons as member for Coleraine. Ie aub- 
sequently (1790) exchanged thia seat for 
Jamestown, and in 1798 was returned for the 
city of Dublin and for Ardfert, but elected to 
sit for the city. In 1787, on the promotion 
of Tlugh Carleton [q. v.] to the bench, Wolfe 
was appointed solicitor-general, and in 1789, 
on the elevation of John FitzGibbon [q.v.]to 
the Irish woolsack, he became attorney-gene~ 
ral and was sworn a member of the privy 
council in Ireland. Wolfe retained the posi- 
tion of chief law officer of the crown for nina 
years, discharging itsimportant duties in very 
difficult times with much ability, In recog- 
nition of his distinguished services in this 
office Wolfe's wife was raised to the peerage 
of Ireland as Baroness Kilwarden in 1796. 
In July 1798, on the death of John Scott, 
lord Clonmell (q. v,], he was appointed chief 
justice of the king’s bench and was created 
a peer by the title of Baron Kilwarden of 
Newlands. In 1800, on the passing of the 
Act of Union, of which he was a convinced 
advocate, he was further advanced to the 
dignity of viscount, and created a peer of ¢he 
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United aaa. On 28 July 1803, while | cellor’s 


driving with his deughter and e nephew from 
his country residence to Dublin Castle on 
the night of the Emmet insurrection, Wolfe’s 
carriage was seabed in Thomas Street by 
the rebels, and the chief justice and lus 
nephew wera barbarously murdered. It was 
said that Wolfe was mistaken by his mur- 
derers for Carleton, formerly chief justice of 
the common pleas, a judge of sterner cha- 
racter. Wolte’s tenure of his high judicial 
ottice was brief and unmarked by any ex~- 
cuptional qualities, but his humanity and 
moderation were conspicuous. His eouduct 
in relation to the triel and conviction of 
‘Wolfe Tone by court-martial is well known, 
and he displayed consi-tently the dignity 
and respect for law which Lreathe in his 
dying words, on hearing a desire expressed 
for instant retribution on his assailants: 
‘Murder must be punished; but let no man 
suffer for my death but by the laws of my 
country.’ 

Wolfe married Ann, daughter of William 
Ruxton of Ardea, co. Louth. A portrait of 
Wolfe is in the dining-hall of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was elected a vice- 
chancellor of Dublin University in 1802. 

[Webb's Compendium; Wills's Illustrious 
Trishmen; Madden's United Ivishmen; Max- 
well’s Trish Rebellion; Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches ; Wolfe Tone’s Autobiography, i. 120 ; 
Todd’s Graduates of Dublin University; Burke's 
Extinct Peeruges; Smyth's Law Officers of 
Treland; Official Returns of Members of Purlia- 
ment, ii. 680, 684, 688.] .L.B 

WOLFE, CHARLES (1791-1828), poet, 
‘was born et Blackball, co. Kildare, on 
14 Dec. 1791. He was one of o family of 
eleven childhen and the youngest of eight 
sons of Theobald Wolfe of Blackhall, first 
cousin to Arthur Wolfe, first viscount Kil- 
warden (q. v.] Theobald Wolfe died when 
his son was but eight years old, and the poet 
was brought up in England by his mother, 
Frances, daughter of Rev. Peter Lombard, 
and was educated first at Bath, and after- 
wards at the Abbey high school, Winches- 
ter. In 1809 he matriculated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship in 1812, and graduated B.A, in 1814; 
and it is within the eight years between his 
entrance at the university and his ordination 
in 1817 that the period of his poetical activity 
is almost exclusively comprised, He also 
attained great distinction in the college his- 
torical society. It was in competition for 
the medals of this society thet Wolfe's talent 
for versification was first employed, and his 
poem on ‘ Patriotism,’ and a more important 
one, ‘Jugurtha,’ written for the vice-chan- 
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rize, show considera 6 
Though his academic career ue bead 
guished, Wolfa declined to read for a fellow. 
ship, because he was unwilling to pled ' 
himeelf to celibacy. In November 18 
he took orders, being ordained for the eur : 
of Ballyelog, co, Tyrone, which after a #.* 
weeks he exchanged for the more importans 
one of Donoughmore, in co. Down, Hip. 
he laboured assiduously and successfully for 
three years; but the disappointment, af thy 
rejection of his addresses by the lady fur 
whose sake he had abandoned the Prospect 
of an academic career, acting on a constr. 
tion never robust, quickly sowed the seta 
of consumption. In 1821 he was compelled 
to abandon his work. After two years Paaved 
in a vain quest of health he removed to tla 
Cove of Cork, where he died, aged 31, oy 
21 Feb. 1823. He was buried im the rum! 
church of Clonmel outside the Cove of Con, 
Wolfe is remembered almost solely furlis 
famous lines on the burial of Sir John Mur, 
Their origin, and the many spurious clam; 
put forward to their authorship, form enw. 
teresting chapter in litera: history, Otigi- 
nally published in the ‘Newry Telegraph 
on 19 April 1817, they had been for miny 
years forgotten when the praises bestowd 
on them by Byron in January 1829— sgh 
an ode as only Campbell eould have written 
as reported by Medwin in his ‘ Conversations’ 
(ed. 1824, pp. 164-6)—drew genaral atten- 
tionto the elegy. Byron's regretful repudia. 
tion of their authorship, and Siedwin'’ hinta 
that the stanzas were really by his hero, 
brought forward friends to justify Wolf's 
title and establish his fame. It was clearly 
proved that the lines were written in 181§ 
in the rooms of Samuel O'Sullivan, a colleze 
friend, their suggestion being immediately 
due to Wolfe’s perusal of Southey’s account 
in the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register’ of ‘ir 
John Moore's death. After being handed 
about among Wolfe's college friends the lines 
were, through the Rev. Mark Perrin, pub- 
lished in the ‘Newry Telegraph,’ whence 
they were transferred to various journals,tnd 
printed in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ in Jun 
1817 (i.277). Notwithstanding O'Sullivan's 
testimony, confirmed by that of other frien, 
several fictitious claims to the authorship of 
the poem were put forward. A curios 
count of one of them, which ultimately 
proved to he a hoax, may be found in Ri 
son’s ‘ Borderer’s Table Book,’ vol. vii. In 
1841 the claim of one Macintosh, « par 
achoolmaster, was put forward in tha’ 
baat Advertiser’ and strongly supported. 
On this occasion the indignant remonstrants 
of Wolfe's friends were reinforced by tle 
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“covery by Thomas Luby [q. v.], late vice- 
arast of Trinity College, Dub in, among 
tha papers of @ deceased brother whohad been 
a college friend of Wolfe, of an autograph 
jeter from Wolfe containing a copy of the 
etanzes. Thisletter was mada by John Anster 
ty v., who was friend of the poet, the sub- 
Set of & communication to the Royal Irish 
‘\cademy which set all discussion as to the 
suthenticity of Wolfe's claim finally at rest, 

The poetical achievements of Wolfe fill 
pot a few pages in the memorial volumes, 
mainly composed of sermons, published in 
1315 by his Fiend John Russell, archdeacon 
ofClogher. Exclusive of some boyish pro- 
ductiuns, they number no more than fifteen 

ected, all of them written almost at random, 
withoutany idea of publication, and preserved 
almost by accident. These, however, present 
the potentials of a poet of no mean order. 
The testimony of many contemporaries, after- 
witds eminent, confirms the impression 
hich his other lyrics convey, that the lines 
un the burial of Sir John Moore are not, as 
has been represented, a mere freak of in- 
tellect, but the fruit of a temperament and 
grnius essentially poetic. 

{Rus-all’s Remains of the Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
2 vols. 1825, 12mo, 4th edit. 1829, with a por- 
trut engraved by H. Meyer from a drawing by 
J. J. Rossel ; colle Recollections, 1825 (anon., 
ty the Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, with sketch of 
Wolfs under the name of ‘ Waller’), Taylor's 
Unversity of Dublin ; Brooke's Recollections of 
the Irish Church, Ist ser.; Trans. Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. vii. ; letter published in New Zen- 
lund Tablet, March 1877, by the Rev. Mark Per- 
rin, New Ireland Rey. May 1896, by C. Litton 
Falkiner ; Dublin Univ. Mag. Nov. 1842, Black- 
woud'a Mag. March 1826; Notes and Querica, 
ithand 8th ger. passim; Burke's Landed Gentry, 
B.C. Newick’s ‘The Writer of “The Burial of 
Sw John Moore ” Discovered,’ Basel oe ] 


WOLFE, DAVID (d. 1578?), papal 
legate in Ireland, was born in Limerick. 
Aer seven years spent in Rome, under the 
dance of Ignatius Loyola and Francis 

gis, he entered the order of the jesuits 
shout 1550, was rector of the college at 
Modena, and about August 1560 returned to 
Treland to superintend ecclesiastical affairs, 
endowed by the pope with the powers of 
an apostolic legate. He was instructed 
to regulate public worship, and to keep up 
communication with the catholic princes, 
He speedily attracted the attention of the 
English officials by his activity, and in 1661 
Elizabeth stated to Pius IV, as one of her 
chef reasons for not sending representa~ 
testo the council of Trent, thet Wolfe 
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‘had been sent from Rome to Ireland to 
excite disaffection against her crown.’ For 
several years he was unable to enter the 
pale, and on 7 Dec. 1563 he delegated his 
urisdiction for Dublin and its vicinity to 
‘hady Newman, affirming that he feared to 
visit the district on account of the dangers 
besetting the journey. In 1664 Pius V, by a 
bull dated 81 May, entrusted to Wolfa and 
to Richard Creagh [q. v.], archbishop of 
Armagh, the erection of universities and 
schools in Treland (Moran, Spicilegium 
Oxsor, i, 82-8). 

About 1666 Wolfe was arrested and im- 
prisoned in Dublin Castile, the influence of 
the nuncio at Madrid being exerted in his 
behalf in vain. In 1672 he escaped to 
Spain ( Cal. State Papers, Irish Ser. 1509-72, 
pp. $72, 624), but in a short time returned 
again to Ireland. On 14 April 1577 sir 
‘Williom Drury[q. jean “Walsingham 
that Wolfe was to be sent to the Indies 
(1. 1674-86, p. 112), On 24 March 1578 
Drury informed the privy council that 
James Fitzmaurice had put to sea with 
Wolfe, and had captured on English ship, 
whose crew bad been handed over to the 
inquisition (¢. p. 180) On 28 June 
Everard Mercurian, the general of the jesuits, 
wrote to James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald (d, 
1579) [q.v.], whose chaplain Wolfe had been 
at one time, stating that he would ‘be glad 
of any employment for old David Wolf? (x, 

. 186). A priest named David Wolfe was 

ortly afterwards residing in Portugal, but 
according to another account he ended his 
days in Ireland, on the borders of Galway, 
about 1578. 

[O’Reilly’s Lives of Irish Martyrs and Con- 
fessors, 1878, pp. 32-8; Foley's Hist. of tho 
Enghsh Prov. vi. 855, Appended Catalogue ot 
the Irish Province, p. 2; Lenihan’s Hist. of 
Limerick, 1886, pp. 662-4; Original Letters 
and Papers in illustration of the Hist. of the 
Church in Ireland, 1851, pp. 128-9, 171-2; 
Renehan’s Collections on Insh Church Dist, 
1861, i. 184.) EL 0. 

WOLFE, JAMES (1727-1759), major- 

eral, born on 2 Jan. 1727 (22 Dec. 1726 
.3.) at the vicarage, Westerham, Kent, was 
eldest son of Edward Wolfe, by Henrietta 
_ portrait was painted by Thomas 
udson; sea Cat. Third Loan Exhib. No. 
806), daughter of Edward Thompson of 
Marsden, Yorkshire. Of Edward Wolfe's 
father there is no trace, but his grandfather 
is said to heve been Captain George Wolfe, 
who was one of the eading defenders of 


Limerick in 1651, and who belonged to a 
family, originally ‘Welsh, but long settled in 


Ireland (Warrant, p. 4), 
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Born in 1685, Edward Wolfe was com- 
missioned as second lieutenant of marines on 
10 March 1701-2. Heservedin the Nether- 
lands under Marlborough, and in Scotland 
during the rebellion of 1716, Me was adju- 
tant-general in the expedition to Cartha- 

ena in 1740, On his return he was made 
inspector of marines, On 26 April 1745 he 
waa given the colonelcy of the 8th foot, and 
on 4 June he was promoted major-general. 
He was employed for 2 short time under 
Wade during the rebellion of that year. Ho 
* died, a lieutenant-general, on 26 March 1759, 
six months before his son. ‘ Extremely up- 
right and benevolent,’ he seems to have had 
no great force of character. 

‘he childhood of James Wolfe was spent 
at Westerham in a house now known as 
Quebee house, which his parents took soon 
after his birth, and there he began a lifelong 
friendship with George Warde of Squerries 
Court. About 1787 his family removed to 
Greenwich, and he wus sent to a school 
there, kept by the Liev, Samuel Swinden, 
In July 1740 he persuaded his father to let 
him go with him tothe West Indies; but he 
fell ill before the expedition started, and was 
left behind. 

On 8 Nov. 1741 he was given a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in his father’s re- 

iment of marines, then numbered the 44th 
‘cot, From this he poses on 27 March 1742, 
to an ney in the 12th foot (Duroure’s), 
with which he embarked for Flanders a 
month afterwards, He was quartered at Ghent 
till February 17-48, and then set out with the 
army on a long march to the Main, IIe 
soon found ‘ my strength is not so great asI 
imagined ;’ and ha shared a horse with his 
brother Edward, an ensign in the same regi- 


ment, 

At the battle of Dettingen on 27 June the 
regiment was in the middle of the first line, 
and was the one which suffered most, 
Wolfe wrote an axcellent account of the 
battle to his father as soon as he had re- 
covered from illness, brought on by fatigue. 
He was acting adjutant, though only six- 
teen, and his horse was shot; ‘so [ was 
obliged to do the duty of an adjutant all that 
and the next day on foot, in a pair of heavy 
boots.’ He was commissioned as adjutant 
am : July, and promoted lieutenant on the 

th, 

He spent the winter of 1743-4 at Ostend 
with his regiment. On 8 June 1744 he ob- 
tained a company in the 4th foot (Barrel’s), 
and served with it in the futile campaign of 
that year, under Wade. In October he lost 
his brother, ‘an honest and « good lad;’ he 
was now the only child of his parents, He 
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‘was in garrison at Ghent durin + 

and his regiment did not join ay iar 2 
after the battle of Fontenoy. On Bye 
1745 he was appointed brigade-maiop ity 
for the next three years he served oy = 
staff, In September he accompanied thy a 
giments which were recalled to Engler | 
and sent to join Wade at Neweastle ;’ 
oppose the advance of the young Preten}.. 

After the retreat of the latter from Dethr. 
Wade's army marched under Hawley up;/ 
Stirling, and was beaten at Falkirk, Wak 
was present, and afterwards went with tha 
army to Aberdeen. During their stay thor 
he was sent by Hawloy to Mra, Gord, 
whose house Hawley was occupying, and:h, 
has left a vivid but not quite trustworthy 
aceount of his visits and of the plunder ci 
her property (Lyon in Mourning, iii, 169, & , 

e was on the staff at Culloden, and a. 
scribed tho battle in a letter next day, by 
said nothing of his own share in it, Ty 
vegiment was the one which suffered mot 
loging one-third of its men. Accordn71, 
an often-repented story, Wolfe was told, b 
the Duke of Cumberland, after the battle ¢, 
shoot a wounded highlander, ‘who semi 
to smile deflance of them ;’ he refused, an] 
from that day declined in the duke's faron, 
(Anti-Jacobin Reuiew, 1802, p. 125). Tha 
last statement is certainly unfounded, ani 
the rest perhaps equally so. Wolfe's name 
was not mentioned in the earliest version 
of the story, which is to be found in a letter 
from the Rey. James Ilay of Inverness to 
Bishop Forbes. Tis authority for it is, I, 
was told by the sogars.’ The highlandr 
was Charles Fraser of Inverallochy (Lyon tz 
Mourning, ii. 806, iii, 66; Macxonztn, Hist, 
of the Frasers of Lovat, p. 615), Among 
the ‘ Cumberland ay te at Windsor then 
are several letters to him, probably found on 
his body at Culloden. 

Wolfe went back to the Netherlands in 
January 1746-7, and was brigade-mojor of 
Mordaunt’s brigade in the campaign which 
followed. He was wounded at Laeffelt, ani 
is said to have been personally thanked by 
the duke for his services, He went bom 
for the winter, but rejoined the army in 
March, and remained till the end of the year 
with the troops quartered near Breda to 

ard the Dutch frontier. On his return to 

ngland he saw a good deal. of Miss Elim. 
beth Lawson, the eldest daughter of Sr 
‘Wilfred Lawson, and the niece of Genenl 
Mordaunt, his late brigadier, He formeds 
strong attachment for her, but his parents 
swere adverse, and the lady herself refused 
him. At the end of four years he gave up 
hope. She died unmarried in Mare! Wid. 
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‘an. 1748-9 he obtained a majority in 
ie oo foot (ord George Sackville’s), and 
sjined it at Stirling early in February. The 
eutenant-colonel, Cornwallis, went to Nova 
Sratia soon afterwards as governor, and 
‘Wolfe had command of the regiment except 
xhen the colonel was present. This had its 
drawbacks: ‘ My a must be sree in 
and thou know’st, Hal, how I hate compul- 
sion’ (2 April 1749), The regiment was 
gent to Glasgow in March, and to Perth in 
November. Lord Bury became colonel of it 
there, and on 20 March 1749-60 Wolfe was 
given the lieutenant-coloneley. He felt his 
reeponsibility as ‘a military parent’ not yet 
twenty-three, and was ot great pains to set 
a good example, But the monotony soon 
fetted him: ‘The care of o regiment of foat 
is very heavy, exceeding troublesome, and 
got at all the thing I delight in’ (6 Nov. 
1751). The climate tried him, for he needed 
sunshine for health; and ‘the change of 
conversation, the fear of becoming o mere 
rufian ,.. proud, insolent, and intolerable,’ 
made him wish to get away from the regi- 
ment from time to time. 

Besides this, he had a strong desire to make 
cul the deficiencies of his education. Ietook 
Penns in mathematics and Latin while he 
wasat Glasgow, and he wanted to go abroad 
fora year or two to perfect himselfin French, 
and at the same time study artillery and en- 
gineering. But the Duke of Cumberland 
refased him leave, saying, not unreasonably, 
that # lieutenant-colonel ought not to be 
agent from his regiment for any considex- 
able time. ‘This is a dreadful mistake, 
Wolfe wrote, ‘and, if obstinately pursued, 
will disgust a number of good intentions, 
and preserve that prevailing ignorance of 
nilitary affairs that has been so fatal to us 
in all our undertakings’ (9 June 1751). 
Baulkad of his purpose, he spent the winter 
of 1760-1 in London dissipations, which in- 
jored bis health. He rejoined his regiment 
at Banff in April, In September they went 
to Inverness, and in May 1762 to Fort 
Augustus, He formed a friendship with 
Mr Forbes of Culloden, danced with the 
daughter of Macdonald of Keppoch, and tried 
to captare ‘aE of Oluny, who was 
still hiding in his own country (WRicHT, 
p- 810), He made the best of his ‘exile,’ 
taking plenty of exercise, for he was o keen 
sportsman, and reading much, He recom- 
mended ‘L'Esprit des Lois’ to his friend 
Rickson, and found ‘Thucydides’ (ina French 
version) ‘a most incomparable book.’ 

Rickson was then in Nova Scotia, and 
Wolfe took great interest in his accounts of 
that country, foreseeing that much would 
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happen thera in the next war with France, 
For the desultory frontier warfare which 
was going on, he enid: ‘IT should imagine 
that two or three independent highland com- 
panies might be of use; they are hardy, in- 
trepid, accustomed to a rough country, and 
no great mischief if they fall’ (9 June 1761). 

In June 1752 he got leave of absence, and 
after paying o visit to his uncle, Major 
Walter Wolfe, in Dublin, he was allowed to 
go to Paris in Uctober. He remained there 
till March 1758, taking daily lessons in 
French, riding, fencing, and dancing, but 
seeing a good deal of the court and society. 
He asked leave to attend a French camp of 
exercise in the summer, and hoped to see 
something of the Prussians and Austrians; 
but he was recalled to the regiment owing to 
the sudden death of the major. 

The summer was spent in road-making on 
Loch Lomond. In September the regiment 
left Scotland for Dover, and for the next 
four years it was quartered in the south of 
England. In the winter of 1754-5 it was 
at Exeter, and Wolfe wrote: ‘I have danced 
the officers into the good graces of the Jaco- 
bite women hercabouts.’ A year later it was 
at Canterbury, preparing to take tha field in 
cence of invasion, and Wolfe issued his ad- 
mirable ‘instructions for the 20th regiment 
(in case the French land)’ on 15 Dee. 1765. 
He was often severe both on officers and 
men, but at this time he wrote: ‘We have 
. « » 80me incomparable battalions, the like of 
which cannot, I'll venture to say, be found 
in any army,’ and his own was one of them. 
Men of rank who wished to learn soldierin 
elected to serveinit, Wolfe had introduce 
a system of mancuvres which continued in 
use long after his death (see p. 18 of Ma- 
neuvres for a Battalion of Infantry, pub- 
lished in 1766), and had a wide reputation 
as & regimental officer. It seems to have 
been in reply to some mention of this by his 
mother that he wrote to her: ‘T reckon it a 
very great misfortune to this country that 
I, your son, who have, I lmow, but a ve 
moderate capacity, and some degree of dili- 
gence 8 little above the ordinary run, should 
be thought, as I generally am, one of the 
best officersof my rank in the service’ (8 Nov, 
1755). But he did not strike others as 
diffident: ‘the world could not expect more 
from him than he thought himself capable of 
performing’ (Waxpotn, George IT, ii. 240). 

He had hopes of the coloneley of the 20th 
when it became vacant in April 1756, but 
it was given to Philip Honeywood, and, 
when ogain vacant in May 1766, to William 
Kingsley. It was as ‘Kingslay’s’ that the 
regiment fought at Minden, In February 
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17657 Wolfe accepted the poe of quarter- 
master-general in Ireland, which was usually 
held by a colonel, in the hope of obtaining 
that rank; but he was still judged too young. 
The appointment (which he resigned in 
January 1758) did not take him away from 
his regiment, to which a second battalion 
was added in the spring of 1767. It 
was then stationed in Dorset, and a few 
months before part of it had been sent to 
Gloucestershire under Wolfe, on account of 
riots, He shared the general discontent at 
the mismanagement of uffaira at this time: 
‘We are the most egregious blunderers in 
war that ever took the hatchet in hand’ 
(17 July 1766) ; ‘ this country is going fast 
upon its ruin by the paltry projects and 
more ridiculous execution of those who are 
entrosted’ (unduted). He begged his mother 
‘to persuade the general (his father) to con- 
tribute all he can possibly afford towards the 
defence of the island—retrenching, if need 
be, his expenses, moderate as they are’ 
(23 Feb. 1757). 

At the end of June 1757 Pitt entered on 
his great administration, and in September 
an expedition was sent against Rochefort at 
his instance. The troops were commanded 
by Wolfe's friend, Sir John Senay v.] 

oth battalions of the 20th went, and Wolfe 
was made quartermaster-general of the 
force. It arrived off the I'rench coast on 
20 Sept., and remained there ten days, 
effecting nothing except the occupation of 
the Tle d’Aix. olfe came home very in- 
dignant : ‘We blundered most egregiously 
on all sides—sea and land’ (24 Oct.); ‘the 
public could not do better than dismiss six 
or eight of us from the service. No zeal, no 
ardour, no care and concern for the pood 
and honour of the country’ (17 Oct.) There 
was much to be said on the other side, and 
it, is doubtful if a landing would have fared 
better than that of Tollemache in 1694 (see 
Report of the Court of Inquiry, 1758, 
Wolle's evidence is given at pp. 28-81 and 
46-8; cf. Mémoires de Luynes, xvi, 189, 
201). But Wolfe held that in such cases 
‘the honour of our country is to have some 
weight, and that in particular ciroumstances 
and times the loss of a thousand men is 
rather an advantage to a nation than other- 
wise, seeing that olen attempts raise its 
reputation and make it respectable; whereas 
the contrary appearances sink the credit of 
& country, Tuin the troops, and create in- 
finite uneasiness and discontent at home’ 
(6 Nov.) 

In the same letter he says: ‘I am not 
sorry that I went; one may always pick up 
something usefal from amopgst the most 
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Pe te 
fatal errors ;’ and he went on to 
lessons he had learnt. He aio 
another way, His own seat si ardour be: 
been conspicuous, and the admiral, Sy Ba. 
ward Hawke, gave the king a good opinige 
of him. He made him brayet colonel oy 
21 Oct. ; and afterwards said to Newcastle 
* Mad, is he ? then I hope he will bite some 
others of my generals’ (Waicur, Pp. 437, 
Above all, Pitt welcomed evidence that the 
failure of the expedition was due to faultsof 
execution, not of conception, and he marke 
Wolfe as a man to be ewployed. He was 
in fact, as Walpole said, ‘formed to exeente 
the designs of such a master as Pitt? 

On 7 Jan. 1758 he was summoned from 
Exeter to London, and made the Journey 
170 miles, in thirty-two houra, ‘He wu 
offered. the command of a brigade in the 
force which was to be sent against Lous. 
bourg, and he accepted ; ‘though T lmow tha 
very passage threatens my life, and that my 
constitution must be utterly ruined and m. 
done’ (12 Jan.) His letter of service ms 
brigadier in America was dated 28 Jan, Hs 
embarked on 12 Feb. and reached Halt, 
Nova Scotia, on 8May. On the 28th the 
expedition left Halifux, the Heet commanded 
by Boscawen ; the land forces, consisting of 
more than eleven thousand regulars and fre 
hundred provinciala, by Jeffrey (afterwards 
Baron) Amberst [q. v.] Louisbourg wu 
sighted on 1 June, but for a week th 
weather prevented a landing, On the éh, 
at dawn, the boats rowed for the shore of 
Gabarus Bay in three divisions, two of which 
were meant to distract the attention of the 
enemy. The third, under Wolfe, was ta 
force a landing at Freshwater Cove, a cre 
cent-shaped beach a quarter of a mile long, 
with rocks at each end. Wolfe had twelve 
companies of grenadiers, 550 light infantry, 
Frazer's regiment of Highlanders, and soma 
NewEnglandrangers, The cove wasguardee 
by nearly a thousand French troops, behing 
intrenchments and abatis, and eight guns in 
masked batteries swept the beach and th 
approaches, ‘These guns opened fire o 
the boats at close range, and with such efect 
that Wolfe signalled to retire; but somed 
the boats that ware less exposed kept om, 
and landed their men on the rocks at oe 
end. Wolfe followed with the reat, and, 
climbing the cliff, stormed the nearest battery 
with the bayonet. One of the other divisios 
landed soon afterwards at the other endd 
the beach, and the French, fearing they woud 
be cut off from their fortress, left their i- 
trenchments and fled, The British loss ws 
only 109. 

Phe siege af Lonishourg followed. Wolf 
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ee 
yas sent round the harbour with twelve | bury. Tt had been made a separate regi- 


men to occupy the Lighthouse 
hie there he aude batteries which 
rad on the ships in the harbour, and on the 
jaland battery which guarded the entrance. 
By the end of a fortnight the island battery 
was silenced, and on the 20th Wolfe re- 
‘sined the main force in front of Louisbourg. 
be took the leading part in the later stages 
af the siege. Walpole, eee peandiced 
ainst him, wrote (7 Feb. 1759) that he hud 
‘great merit, spirit, and alacrity, and shone 
extremely at Lovisbourg.’ ; 

On 26 July the garrison, numbering 6637 
soldiers and sailors, surrendered. There was 
great joy in England, but Wolfe was ill- 
gatisfled: ‘Our attempt to land where we 
dd was rash and injudicious, our success 
unexpected (by me) and undeserved... . 
(ur proceedings in other respects were as 
dow and tedious as this undertaking was 
jl-advised and desperate. . .. We lost time 
at the siege, still more after the siege, and 
tlundered from the beginning to the end of 
the campaign’ (1 Dec. 1758). He pressed 
Amherst either to make an attempt on Que- 
bee, late as it was, or to send help to Aber- 
erombie, who had been repulsed at Ticon- 
deroga: ‘if nothing further is to be done, I 
must desire leave to quit the army’ (8 Aug.) 

Amherst himself went to reinforces Aber- 
crombie, and Wolfe was sent with three 
battalions to destroy the French fishing 
settlements in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
He then went home, as he considered Ligo- 
nier, the commander-in-chief, had authorised 
him to do at the end of the campaign. In 
a farewell letter to Amherst he strongly ad- 
vised ‘an offensive daring kind of war,’ and 
added, ‘if you will ene to eut up New 
France by the roots, I will come back with 
pleasure to aasist’ (80 Sept.) Orders were 
sent out for him to remain in America, but 
they came too late. He found them at 
Luvisbourg on his return next year, and 
obsolete as they then were, he sent a hot 
reply to the secretary at war. He would 
have had to spend the winter at Halifax 
under the orders of Oharles Lawrence (d. 
3780) (gq. v.], who had been junior to him, but 
had been made colonel and brigadier a month 
before him. ‘Though a very worthy man’ 
{and many years older), yet rather than sub- 
mit to thiz, ‘T should certainly have desired 
leave to resign my commission; for as I 
neither ask nor expect any favour, so I never 
intend to submit to any ill-usage whatso- 
ever’ (6 June 1769; Gent. Mag. February 
1888, p. 139), 

He reached England on 1 Nov., and joined 
the 2nd battalion of the 20th at Salis- 


ment, the 67th, and the coloneley of it had 
been piven to him on 21 April, He would 
have liked a cavalry command with the army 
in Germany — which would only have 
ay iy him the mortification of Minféen— 
but failing this, he wrote to Pitt offering his 
services in America, ‘particularly in the 
River St. Lawrence, if any operations are 
to be carried on there’ (22 Nov.) By 
Christmas it was settled that he should 
command the force to be sent up the St. 
Lawrence against Quebec, while Amherst 
advanced on Montreal by way of Lake 
Champlain, and Prideaux on Niagara. His 
chief staff officers ware to be men of his own 
choice, Guy Carleton and Isaac Barré [q. v.]: 
and he was given the rank of major-general 
in America on 12 Jan. 1759. Being ‘in a 
very bad condition, both with the gravel and 
rheumatism,’ he spent some time at Bath, 
and became engaged to Katharine, daughter 
of Robert Lowther, and sister of Sir James 
Lowther (afterwards first Earl of Lonsdale), 
Before starting for America he dined with 
Pitt and Temple, and after dinner he is said 
to have drawn his sword and broken out 
‘into a strain of gasconade and bravado’ 
which shocked them (StanHorr, iv. 163). 
Hie had not taken much wine, but for suc 
a man Pitt was a powerful stimulant; and 
the temperament which made him write of 
himself six months later as ‘a man that 
must necessarily ba ruined’ (30 Aug.) was 
sure to have its moments of intoxication. 
Nelson, whom Wolfe resembled in 80 meny 
points, was similarly tempted, as Welling- 
ton’s account of their one interview shows, 
On 17 Feb. be left Spithead in the flag- 
ship of Admiral Saunders, the new naval 
commander-in-chief, and arrived at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on 80 April. Inthe beginning 
of June the expedition left Lenateny an 
on the 27th the troops landed on the Isle of 
Orleans, which is four miles below Quebec. 
They numbered nearly nine thousand men, 
and consisted of ten battalions, formin 
three brigades under Robert Monekton (q.v. 
George Townshend (afterwards first Marquis 
Townshend){q.v.},and James Murray (1725? 
1794) [q. v.}, three companies of grenadiers 
from the Louisbourg garrison, three com- 
anies of light infantry, and six companies of 
New England rangers. Quebec wasstrongly 
fortified, mounted more than a hundred 
guns, and had @ garrison of two thousand 
men, while fourteen thousand more (besides 
a thousand Indians) were intrenched at 
Beauport, on the left bank of the St. Law- 
rence, immediately below the town. But of 
the whole number only two thousand were 
3n2 
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regulars; and Wolfe wished ‘ for nothing so 
much as to fight’ them on fairly equal 
terms. 

On 80 June he occupied Point Levi, on 
the gight bank of the St. Lawrence, with 
one brigade, This allowed the fleet to move 
‘up into the basin of Quebec, and on 12 July 
batteries near Point Lev: began to bombard 
the town. On the 9th Wolfe had trans- 
ferred his two other brigades from the Isle 
of Orleans to a camp on the left bank, 
separated from the French camp only by the 
Montmorenci, Here his guns were able to 
enfilade some of their intrenchments; but 
though he hed tempted them by dividing 
his forces, the French would not attack him, 
‘but confined themselves to skirmishes and 
Indian warfare. On his first arrival Wolfe 
had issued a manifesto informmg the Cana~ 
dian peasantry that they would be un- 
molested if they took no part in the contest, 
but finding that they helped to harass his 
troops, he retaliated by burning their settle- 
ments. 

Tn the night of 18 July two English fri- 

ates and some smaller vessels passed the 
Fntteries of Quebec and ran up the St. Law- 
rence. Wolfe joined them and carefully 
reconnoitred the left bank above the town, 
He found it well guarded and very difficult 
to land on, and, os troops landed might be 
beaten before they could be supported from 
below, he thought the attempt too hazardous. 

On 81 July he made an attack upon the 
east end of the camp at Beauport. li was 
begun hy troops brought over from Point 
Levi and the Isle of Orleans, and was to be 
supported by those on the left bank, who 
‘wera to cross the Montmorenci by a ford 
below the falls. <A redoubt was taken, but 
the grenadiers, who headed the attack, 
hurried on in disorder against a stronger 
position without waiting for their supports, 
‘They were repulsed; and as the operation 
depended on the tide, it had to be given up, 
with a loss of more than four hundred men. 
Wolfe blamed the grenadiers, who ‘ could 
not suppose thet they alone could beat the 
Trench army;’ but he also blamed himself 
for putting too many men into boats, ‘ who 
might have been landed the day before and 
might have crossed the ford with certainty’ 
(30 Aug.) 

Immediately ofter this check Brigadier 
Murray was sent up the St. Lawrence with 
twelve hundred men, to assist in the do- 
struction of the French flotilla, and try to 

et news of Amherst. He learnt that Am- 
erst was still at Crown Point, so that 
little help was to be had from him during 
the few weeks that the fleet could remain 
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in the St, Lawrence. By this time Wolfe's 
incessant activity, with anxiety and the huss 
of the weather, had overtaxed 'g body ay 
equal (as Burke said) to the vigorous an] 
enterprising soul that it lodged;’ in tle 
latter part of August he was laid y With 
fever, and was suffering much, iy hnow 
perfectly well,’ he said to the doctor “500 
cannot cure my complaint; but pray make 
me up 80 that I may be without pain for 
few days, and able to do my duty; that iy 
all I want’ (WRienz, p. 543). 

Hitherto he had taken his own course, but 
he now thought it best to consult his tn 
diers. He suggested three different method 
of attack upon the French camp, but thy 
brigadiers were ane them all, and wer 
of opinion that ‘the most probable method 
of striking an effectual blow is to bring tha 
troops to the south shore, and to carry the 
operations above the town.’ ‘Wolfe an 

niesced. He wrote to the admiral, 3 

1 state of health hinders me from executing 
my own plan; it is of too desperate o natura 
to order others to execute’ (30 Aug,); and 
at once made arrangements with lim to 
carry out their recommendation, The 
Montmorenci camp was abandoned; more 
ships were sent up the river, and 8,600 men 
were marched up the right bank, and wers 
embarked in them on 5 Sept. 

The Penet of the eee ‘was that 
they should land on the left bank, some 
where above Cap Rouge, which ia eight 
miles above Quebec, perhaps at two pomta 
simultaneously (Addit. AS, $2895, fol, 
91). On 8 Sept. orders were issued accord- 
ingly. Some of the vessels were to goto 
Point au Tramble, ten miles higher up, and 
make a feint there, whule five battalion 
were to be thrown ashore nearer to Cap 
Rouge. Bad weather caused the postpone 
ment of this attempt, Wolfe was not 
hopefal of it, and wrote next day to Lord 
Holderness; ‘I am so far recovered as to do 
business, but my constitution is entirely 
ruined, without the consolation of having 
done any considerable service to the atate, 
or without any prospect of it.’ Montcalm, 
the French commander, had detached 1 
corps of three thousand men to Cap Rouge 
to oppose a landing: and even if tha cigs 
were accomplished, the Cap Rouge river av 
several miles of woody country would 
lia between the British and Quebec, and 
would give Montcalm time to bring up 1 
inforcements. 

By the 10th Wolfe had formed a new 
plen, the vory audacity of which had itt 
charm, He chose a Janding-place, the 
‘ Anse du Foulon,’ now called Wolfe's Cove, 
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mile and a half above Quebec. The 
ay cliffs were so high and steep that, 
as Montcalm had sud, ‘a hundred men 
ted there would stop their whole army ’ 
Parkway, ii. 276); but it was the more 
Lhely to he left ill-guarded, especially after 
Wolfe's demonstrations higher up, and it 
was 8 point on which he could quickly con- 
entrate all his troops. ‘This alteration of 
the plan of operations was not, I believe, 
approved of by many beside himself. It had 
heen proposed to him a month before, when 
the firat ships passed the town, and when it 
wes entirely defenceless and unguarded, but 
‘MWontmorency was then his favourite scheme, 
and he rejected it, He now laid hold of at 
when 1t was highly improbable he should 
cueceed from every circumstance that had 
heppened since ;’ so wrote Admiral Holmes, 
the commander of the up-stream squadron, 
on the 18th (Addit, M.S. 82805, fol. 440). 
The admiral was not alone in lus dispo- 
nition to find fault, Townshend hed written 
to his wife on the 6th: ‘I never served so 
duegreeable a campaign as this. . . General 
Wolf's health is but very bad. His general- 
ship in my opinion is not a bit better.’ Mur- 
ray wrote a month afterwards: ‘His orders 
throughont the campaign ehows little sta- 
bility, stratagem, or fixt resolution’ (Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 11th Rep. pt. iv. pp. 808 and 
816), When Wolfe issued his final orders 
on the morning of 12 Sept. the three 
brigadiers sent him a joint letter, request- 
mg ‘as distinct orders as the nature of 
the thing will admit of, particularly (ss] 
to the place or places we aro to attack. 
This circumstance (perhaps very decisive) 
we cannot learn from the public ordors.’ 
Such a step implies rather strained rela- 
tions, Wolfe wrote to Monckton in reply, 
telling him the place, which he had indicated 
to lim the day before, and adding: ‘It is 
not & usual thing to point out in the public 
orders the direct spot of our attack, nor for 
any inferior officers not charged with a 
puticular duty to ask instructions upon 
that point. I had the honour to inform you 
to-day that it is my duty to attack the 
French army. To the best of my knowledge 
and abilities I have fixed upon that spot 
where we can act with the most force, and 
are most likely to succeed. If I am mis- 
tahen I am sorry for it, and must be answer- 
able to his majesty and the public for the 
consequences’ (Addit, MS, 82896, fol. 92). 
After dark seventeen hundred men entered 
the boats, and at 2 a.zr., when the tide had 
tumed, they dropped down the river to the 
point chosen. ‘The light infantry climbed 
the cliffs, and drove away the guard, which 
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was not on the alert; the others quickly 
followed, Wolfe among them. The up- 
stream squadron had drifted down after the 
boats, andthe troops that had heen left on. 
board were soon landed. Other troops had 
marched up the nght bank from Pomt Levi, 
and were ferried across. By daybreak 4,500 
men with two eras were on the heights 
above Quebec. Meanwhile theline-of-battle 
ships had been cannonading the French 
camp at Beauport, and boata filled with 
sailors and marines had threatened a landing 
there with such success that when Mont- 
calm first heard the British were on shoro 
above the town he took is for a feint. 

As soon as he knew the truthhe decided to 
engage them with all the troops he could 
collect, beforethey couldentrenchthemselves, 
But besides the detachments he had made to 
Cap Rouge and to Montreal, » great many of 
his men had deserted by this time, and some 
were detained by the governor in the camp. 
Montcalm was only able to muster @ force 
about equal to the English in number, and 
far inferior in quality (PARKarAN, u. 298), 

‘The officers and men will remember what 
their country expects from them, and what 
a determined body of soldiers are capable of 
doing against five weak battalions, mingled 
with a disorderly peasantry. The soldiers 
must be attentive to their officers, and reso- 
lute in the execution of their duty” These 
were the last words of Wolfe's last order, 
anticipating the signe] of Trafalgar. His 
aim was not to entrench, but ‘to bring the 
French and Canadians to battle,’ and he had 
led his men forward to the plains of Abra- 
ham, an open tract within a mile of Quebeo, 
They were drawn up with six battalions in 
first lino facing Quebec, two covering the 
left flank, and one in reserve. One had been 
left to guard the landing-place. After somo 
skisiishing Montealm attacked in three 
columns about 104.31, These columns were 
allowed to come within forty paces, then 
the British first line shattered them with 
its fire, and charged, 

Wolfe went forward to some high ground 
on the right, where he had an advanced 
post of the Lousbourg grenadiers much ex- 

ed to the enemy's sharpshooters, He 
already been hit twice, and here a third 
bullet struck lim in the breast. With the 
help of two or three grenadiers he walked 
about a hundred yards to the rear, and then 
had to liedown, ‘Don’t grieve for me, he 
said to one of them; ‘I shall be happy ma 
few minutes, Take care of yourself, as I 
sea you are wounded,’ He asked eagerly 
how the battle went, and some officers who 
came up told him that the French had given 
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‘way everywhere, and were being pursued 
to the walls ofthe town. According to one 
eye-witness, he ‘raised himself up on this 
news and smiled in my face. “Now,” said 
he, “I die contented,” and from that instant 
the smile never left his face till he died’ 
(18 Sept. 1769; English Ilist. Review, xii. 
763). Others add that he sent an order to 
the reserve battalion to cut off the French 
retreat by the bridge over the St. Charles 
¢ sane 11. 79; of. Notes and Queries, 6 Nov. 

He had had a presentiment of his fate, 
which made him the night before take 
miniature of Miss Lowther from his breast, 
and hand it over to his old schoolfellow, 
Commander John Jervis (afterwards Lord 
St. Vincent), to be restored to her. It was 
perhaps this feeling that prompted him to 
murmur the lines of Gray's ‘ Elegy’ as the 
boasts dropped down the St. Lawrence, and 
to say, ‘J would rather be the author of 
that piece than take Quehec’ (Professor E. E. 
Morris in Engl. Hist. Rev. xv. 125-9 gives 
some reason to think that this occurred 
earlier). A few lines of Sarpedon’s speech 
to Glaucus (Pore, Ziad, xii, 391, &c.), 
‘written down from memory, were found in 
the pocket of his coat. 

Montcalm survived him only a few hours, 
and Quebec surrendered on the 18th. As 
Monckton was wounded, Townshend was in 
temporary command. No sense of loss found 
exprestion in his despatch and general 
orders: “Wolfe's death was barely men- 
tioned. But it was otherwise with the 
troops. ‘Wolfe’s illness had caused ‘the 
greatest concern to the whole army,’ and his 
yecovery ‘inconceivable joy ;’ and now Major 
Knox notes in his ‘ Diary’ (ii, 71) that ‘ our 
joy at this success is inexpressibly damped 

y the loss we sustained of one of the 
greatest heroes which this or any other age 
can boast of.’ 

In a masterly despatch, dated 2 Sept., 
‘Wolfe had described to Pitt the operations 
up to that time, and the obstacles which 
stood in his way. This despatch arrived on 
14 Oct. and caused general despondency. 
‘Mr. Pitt with reason gives it all over, and 
declares so publicly,’ Newosstls wrote next 
dey. On the following night, the 16th, 
Pitt ‘has the pleasure to send the Duke of 
Neweastle the joyful news that Quebec is 
taken, after a signal and compleat victory 
over the French army. General Wolfe is 
killed. Brigadier Monckton wounded, but 
ih a fair way. Brigadier Townshend per- 
fectly well. Montcalm is killed and about 
fifteen hundred French’ (Addit. MS. 82897, 
fols, 88 and 115), ‘The effect of so joyful 
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news immediately on such a dtiecti 
then the miter of grief att sity coe 
attended the public congratulations aut 
applauses, was Very singular and affictms' 
¢ urke in Ann. Reg. 1769, p. 48; Wolfs 

pete is given at p. 2-41), ‘ 

he fleet brought home Wolfe's bod It 
was londed at Portsmouth with mihtary 
honours on 17 Nov. 1759, and was buried 
the family vault at the parish church of % 
Alfege, Greenwich, on the 20th. Amemorg} 
tablet near the grave was unveiled 90 Noy 
1909. On the day after the burial Pitt moyaj 
an address for a national monument to Wolfe 
in a laboured speech, described hy Walpole 
as ‘perhaps the worst harangue he ever nh 
tered’ (Memoirs of Geor eT ii, 398). The 
monument, by Joseph Wilton, is in West. 
minster Abbey, and was uncovered ond (it 
1778, There is a tablet at Westerham par) 
church, and a cenotaph at Squervies Cour, 
onthespot where Wolfe received his first com. 
mission, A column marks the placa whem 
he fell; and in the public garden at Queher 
there is an obelisk, erected in 1828 by Cans. 
dions of French and English descent, to th. 
joint memory of Wolfe and Montculm. Op 
it is inscribed, ‘ Mortem virtus, commonem 
famam historia, monumentum posteritas do 
dit.’ The Society for the Promotion of Ang 
and Commerce struck a medal to com 
memorate the capture of Quebec (Brit, Mua, 
English Medals, No. 602). 

There is a portrait of Wolfe, at sbout the 
age of sixteen, at Squerries Court, In tha 
National Portrait Gallery, London, there is 
also a good three-quarter-length portratt of 
a young officer, believed to be Wolfe, The 
artist is unknown (see also Century Mag 
sine, Janusry 1898). A profile sketch was 
made by his aide-de-camp, Captain Hervey 
Smith, at Quebec, and is now at the Ioyal 
UnitedService Institution; and an engravinz 
from it yaaa on was said by Wolfe's frend, 
General Warde, to he‘ the mostlikething ever 
done of him’ (Addit. MLS, 33020, fol. 44) 
This sketch 1s supposed to have been used by 
Schaak for his picture, of which there iss 
half-length in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London (together with a facsimile of Smith's 
sketch). They give the same singular pm- 
file, ‘like the flap of an envelope,’ but there 
is a marked difference of expression. 
death of Wolfe-was painted by West, Rom- 
ney, and Penny. The former, in his well- 
known picture now at Grosvenor House, st 
a new example of realism in costume, bit 
otherwise disregarded accuracy. West alsa 
painted a picture of Wolfe in 1777 (Cat. 
Third Loan Exhib. No. 767; of. also No. 
804). 
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fe was tall and slight, of Celtic type, 
aes his red hair undieguised. ; Ee 
was 8 good son, & staunch friend, a kindly 
thongh strict commandin officer, He 
awned that he was ‘a whimsical sort of 
ron,’ of & warm and uncertain temper, 
and that in writing he sometimes let fall 
expressions that were ‘arrogant and vain.’ 
Bat he claimed that this warmth of temper 
smabled him to hold his own, and ‘ will find 
the way to a lorious, or at least a firm and 
manly end when I am of no further use to 
my friends or country, or when I can be 
serviceable by offering my life for either’ 
(9 June 1758). As asoldier he was a rare 
mitture of dash and painstaking, of Condé, 
and ‘tha old Dessauer.’ : 

Believing himself to have inherited et of 
his father’s property, nearly 20,0007, Wolfe 
left large legacies to his friends. His mother 
asked for 2 pension to enable her to pay 
them without diminution of her life interest. 
It was not granted, but they were paid after 
her death, on 26 Sept. 1764, His letters to 
lus parents then passed into the possession 
of General Warde of Squerries Court, where 
they are still preserved. His sword is in the 
United Service Museum, his cloak at the 
Tower of Loudon. Miss Lowther married 
the last Duke of Bolton in 1765, and died 
in Grosvenor Square on 21 March 1809, The 
interesting imaginary portrait of Wolfe in 
Thackeray's ‘Virginians’ brings out the en- 
thnsiastic side of his character and its affinity 
to that of Nelson. 


[There isan excellent Life of Wolfe by Ro- 
bert Wright, eum in 1864, giving full 
extracta trom his letters. The only separate 
Ife previously was ‘a fustian eulogium’ by 
J_- P——, published in 1760; but Gleig’s 
Bntish Military Commanders (1831) contained 
a memo of him, ‘An Apology for the Life 
and Actions of General Wolfe,’ by Isruol Mau- 
dait, 1765, is mainly an attack on Genoral Con- 
way in connection with the Rochefort expeili- 
tion, General Wolfe's Instructions to Young 
Officers (1768 and 1780) is valuable, being 
mede up of extracts from his regimental orders, 
including those ‘in caso the French land’ in 
1755, and from his general orders in 1759. 
The latter should be compared with another 
py printed in the fourth series of manuscripts 
relating to the early history of Canada, by 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
The Streatfeild MSS. at the British Museum 
contain many extracts from his letters, but these 
have been used by Mr. Wright, Other letters, 
of 1768-9, are given in Hist. MSS. Comm, 9th 
Rep. pt. iii, pp. 76-7, and in the Morrison 
Antogrephs, 4th ser, vi. 429-30. See also 
Ann. Reg. 1759, p. 281, ‘Character of General 
Wolfe’ (by Burke ?); Stanhope's History of Eng- 
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land; Smyth’s History of the 20th Regiment ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 1ith Rep. App. iv. (Town- 
ehend Papers), 308-26, 14th Rep. App. x. 546; 
Gent. Mag. February 1888; Bradley’s Wolfe 
(English Men ot Action, 1895); Edward’s Sal- 
mon’s General Wolte, 1809. From Cromwell to 
Wellington: Twelve Soldicis (1899), has a me- 
moir by General Sir Archibald Alison, Forthe 
American war, see especially Knox's Historical 
Journal of theCampaigns inNorthAmerica (1768) 
and Parkman’s Montealm and Wolfe (1884), with 
bibliographical notes, ii. 81 and 498 ; also Kings- 
ford’s Hist. of Canada, vol. iv.] E. ML, 


WOLFE, REYNER or REGINALD 
(d. 1573), printer and publisher, was a 
native of Strasburg, and seems to haye 
learnt the art of printing there, probably 
from Conrad Neobarius, whose device he 
afterwards adopted. In both France and 
Germany many early printers bore the same 
surname: George Wolfe of Baden, printed 
at Paris from 1491 to 1499; Nicholas Wolfe 
at Lyons, in 1498 and 1499; and Thomas 
Wolle at Baslo in 1527, But Reyner was 
probably most closely related to John Wolfe, 
a } sig of Zurich, who rove to the position 
of @ magistrate there, and was the host of 
many English Prctestane refugees (includ- 
ing John Jewell) during the reign of Queen 

ary. 
hile at Strasburg Reyner seems to have 
made the acquaintance of Martin Bucer 
[a- v.] Before 1587 he had settled in Eng- 
and, apparently at Archbishop Cranmer’s 
invitation, but for some years later he 
annually visited Frankfort fair, bearing 
letters on these visits from Cromwell to 
English agents in Germany, and from Cran+ 
mer to Bucer, Bullinger, and other con- 
tinental reformers (Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIN, vols. xii-xy. passim). He was 
a man of learning and a davoted protestant. 
Tle established his press in oud: in St. 
Paul’s Ohurchyard, and, in imitation of 
Conrad Neobarius of Strasburg, he set up 
the sign of the Brazen Serpent, which he 
adopted as his emblem and trade-mark in 
most of his publications. Wolfe occasion- 
ally employed another device, a cartouche 
German shield, on which appeared a fruit 
tree (hearing in its branches a scroll in- 
scribed ‘ Charitas’) and two boys. Accord- 
ing to Stow, Wolfe built his dwelling in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ‘from tha ground, 
out of the old chapel which he purchased 
of the king at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries; on the same ground he had several 
other tenementa, and afterwards purchased 
several leases of the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's.” Stow algo notes thet in 1549 Wolfe 
yemoved to Finsbury Fields at his own ex~ 
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ense ‘the bones of the dead in the charne]- 

ouse of St. Paul's, amounting to more than 
1,000 cart-loads.’ Wolfe prospered in his 
trade. Edward VI patronised him and gave 
him the position of royal printer. He was 
the first who enjoyed a patent as printer 
to the king in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
The instrument also declared Wolfe to be 
his majesty’s bookseller and stationer, with 
an annuity of 26s. 8d. during life. Other 
booksellers and stationers were probibited 
from printing or selling any of his books. 
Despite his protestant zeal, Wolfe fered 
in the original charter granted by Kin 
Philip and Queen Mary to the Stationers 
Company in 1554, He toolz an active part 
in the new organisation, and was generous 
in his gifts tort. In Queen Elizabeth's con- 
firmation of the charter in 1559 Wolfe was 
descrihed as master of the company. In 
1664, 1567, and 1572 he again served in the 
some office. He proved a benefactor to many 
authors, including the Kentish antiquary 
John Twyne [q. v.] Ie died in 1579, and 
was buried in the church of St. Vaith. 

‘Wolfe's earliest publications include the 
writings of Archbishop Cranmer and John 
Leland (1506 ?-1552) [y. v.] the antiquary. 
He sored Cranmer's religious views 
and Leland’s archeological zeal. As early 
us 1548 he designed a ‘ Universal History or 
Cosmography, with maps and illustrations, 
and he amassed materials for the English, 
Scottish, and Irish portions of it during the 
remaining twenty-four years of his life. 
Before Leland’s death in 1552 Wolfe acquired 
many of his manuscript collections. Ie 
employed William Tarrison (1534-1693) 
{q. v.Jand Raphael Molinshed (q. v.]to work 
on the cosmography and history under his 
directiou, but no part of the scheme was 
completed at the date of Wolfe's death in 
1673. TYolinshed and his colleague, with 
the aid of others, continued their labours on 
& narrower scale, and their results were 
published in 1577 under the title of Hol- 
inshed’s ‘Chronicles’ [see Torinsxrp, 
Rarnaut], Some part of Wolfe's anti- 
quarian collections was purchased by John 
Stow, who made much use of them in his 
works, Stow prepared for publication o 
history of England, which he described os 
‘Reyner Wolfe's Chronicle,’ and was urged 
by Archbishop Whitgift to send it to press; 
but delays intorvened, and Stow died with- 
out carrying out that design [see Srow, 
Joun). 

A poral doubtfully said to be of Wolfe 
was drawn by Faithorne, and is reprinted 
in Ames's ‘ Typographical Antiquities.’ 
Wolfe left two sons, John and Robert, 
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and a daughter, married to the Printer Icha 


Harrison, who was one of thos ‘ 
for the issue of Holinshed’s "Cea 
Wolfe's widow Joan carried on the business 
in 1574, Wolfe's apprenticesincluded Har 
Bynneman [q, v.] and John Shepperde. The 
latter subsequently used Wolfe's device of 
the brazen serpent, 

Wolfe’s son, Jou~ Woure (d. 1601), 
finally inherited his father's presses, byt 
endeavoured to carry on the business inde. 
pendently of the Stationers’ Company, He 
joined in early life the Fishmongers' Company, 

efore 1580 he was carrying on the tr. 
of a printer and publisher in Distatf Lays 
near Uld Fish Street and the Old Chane: 
‘over against the castle,’ whence he ismed 
four books in 1681. Next year he brought 
out, among other volumes, Thomas Watea's 
‘Exaropradia. In May 1588 the bishop of 
London ordered an investigation into the 
number of ee in London. Wolfe nas 
reported to have five presses in all, of which 
two were discovered by the bishop's officers 
in a secret vault, On 1 July 1683 Wolf 
left the Fishmongers’ Company and joined 
the Stationers’ Company (ARprr, ii. 688), 
Thenceforth he proved a loyal and respected 
member of the society. In 1589 he tock 
an active part in the company's proceedin 
against lobert Waldegrave [q. v.}, the 

inter of the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts, 

elping to destroy his preas, In the Mar 
Prelate tract ‘O read over Dr, Bridge’ 
(1588) Wolfe was described ns ‘the bentle 
of the Stationery’ Company,’ and was de- 
nownced as ‘Machiavel’ and ‘ the most tor. 
menting executioner’ of Waldegrave's 
‘goods’ At the time he was the busiest 
printer and publisher of London. No fewer 
than seventeen volumes came from his press 
in each of the years 1588 ond 1689, many 
of them in Latin andItalian. Amongthow 
whose works he published were Gabriel 
Tiarvey, Robert Greene, Barnabe Barnes, 
and Thomas Churchyard. In the quarrel 
between Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nask 
during 1692 and the following years, Wolfe 
identified himself with Harvey, whose con- 
tributions to the controversy he printed. 
Nash consequently included Wolfe among 
the objects of his satiric attacks. Harvey 
in his ‘Foure Letters’ declared it to he 
his resolve to be ‘a sheape in Wolfe's prints 
more than suffer himself or his dearest 
friends to be made sheepe in the wolles 
walke’ (Harvny, IVorks, i. 286, ed. Grosart). 
In 1593 Harvey addressed ‘to my loving 
friend John Wolfe, printer to the city,’ his 
‘New Letter of Notable Contents.’ From 
1598 he acted as printer to tho city of 
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London, although he was not formally ap- 


i the office till 1595, when he euc- 
aoe Singleton. Ile was admitted into 
the livery of the Stationers’ Company on 
1 July 1698 (ABBER, ii, a He frequenth: 
changed hia residence. In 1588 he le! 
Dota Lane and took up his quarters in 
tle Stationers’ Hall. In 1580 he opened ‘a 
ittle shop’ in St, Paul's Churchyard, ‘over 
aainst the great south door.’ In 1592 he 
rented for a time a shop in Paul’s Chain, 
gud from 1596 until his death his shop was 
mn Pope's Head Alley, Lombard Street, near 
the Royal Exchonge. He died hefore 6 April 
1901, when his shop passed to William er- 
brand, aud his press to Adam Islip. He 
la widow Alice, who was engaged in the 
trade till 1613. 

[imes’s Typogr. Antig, ed, Dibdin ; A Biblio- 
gmpty of Printing, ed. Bigmore and Wyman, 
1986, vol. iif ; Strypo's Ecclesiastical Memorials; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.; Arber's Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Company's Registers; Brit, Mus. Cat, 
cf Books before 1640.] 8. L. 


WOLFE, alias Lavnr, WILLIAM (158 £- 
1073}, jesuit. [See Laczy.] 


WOLFF, JOSEPIL (1795-1862), mis- 
siontry, the son of a Jewish rabbi of the 
tribe of Lovi nomed David, by his wife 
Sarsh, daughter of Isane Lipchowitz of 
Tretzfeld, was born at Weilersbach, near 
Forbheim and Bomberg, in 1795. He ori- 
gually bore, according to oriental custom, 
the single name of Wolff, conferred in cir- 
eumeision, but on baptism he took the chris- 
tin name of Joseph, and Wolff became his 
eursame, In the year of his birth Wolff's 
father removed to Kissingen to avoid the 
Frach, in 1796 he proceaded to Halle, and 
in 1802 again removed to Ullfeld in Bavaria. 
When he was eleven his father becamo rabbi 
at Wurttemberg, and sent him to the protes- 
tant lyceum at Stuttgart, whence he after- 
wards removed to Bamberg. While still a 
youth he learnt Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

ving home on account of Christian sym- 
pathies, after many wanderings he was con- 
verted to Christianity in part through per 
ting the writings of Johann Michael yon 
Bailey, bishop oF Regensburg, and he was 
baptised on 18 Sept. 1812 by Leopold Zolda, 
abbot of the Benedictines of Eimaus, near 
pag In 1813 he commenced to study 

i¢, Syriac, and. Chaldean, and in that 
tad the following year he attended theolo- 
gical lectures in Vienna, where he was in- 
timate with Professor Johannes Jabn, the 
oriental scholar; Friedrich von Schlegel ; 
r Kérner; the poet Werner; and 
Clement Moria Hofbauer, the general of the 
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J After visiting the great 
Friedrich Leopold, count of Stolberg, at his 
pe at ‘Tatenbausen, near Bielefeld in 

avensberg, he entered the university at 
Tubingen in 1815, and by the liberality of 
Prince Dalberg he was enabled to study the 
oriental languages and theolngy for nearly 
two years. He devoted himself chiefly to the 
oriental languages, particularly Arabic and 
Persian, but he also acquired a knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history and biblical exegesis 
under Professors Steudel, Schnurrar, and 
Flatt. In 1816 he left Germany, visited 
Zschokke, Madame la Boronne de Krudener, 
and Pestalozzi in Switzerland, and spent 
some months with the Prussian ambassador, 
Count Waldbourg-Truchsess, and Madame 
de Stacl-Holstein at Turin. He arrived in 
Rome in the same year, and was introduced 
to Pius VII by the Prussian ambassador. He 
was received on 5 Sept. 1816 as a pupil of 
the Collegio Romano and afterwards of the 
Collegio di Propaganda, but about two years 
later, having publicly attacked the doctrine 
of infallibility and assailed the teaching of 
the professors, he was expelled from the city 
for erroneous opinions. 

After a visit to Vienna he entered the 
monastery ofthe tcdemptorists at ValSainte, 
nent Fribourg ; but, disliking the rystem of 
the monastery, he shortly after came to 
London to visit Henry Drummond [q. v.}, 
whose ee he had made at Rome. 
He soon declared himself a member of the 
church of England, and at Cambridge re- 
sumed his stad of oriental languages under 
Samuel Lee (1783-1852) [q. v.Jand of theo- 
logy under Charles Simeon [q. v.] He re- 
solved to visit eastern lands to prepare the 
way for missionary enterprises among the 
Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians who in- 
habited them, and commenced his extra» 
ordinary nomadic career in oriental countries, 
Between 1821 and 1826 he travelled as e mis- 
sionary in Egypt and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and, proceeding to Jerusalem, was the first 
modern missionary to preach to the Jews 
there. He afterwards went to Aleppo, and 
sent Greek boys from Oyprus to be educated 
in England. He continued his travels in 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Tiflis, and the Crimea, 
returning to England through European 
Turkey. While in England he met Edward 
Irving [q- v.], through whom he made the 
acquaintance of his first wife. About 1828 
Wolff commenced another expedition in 
search of the lost ten tribes. er suffering 
shipwreck at Cephalonia and being succoured 
by Sir Charles James Napier Ly , whose 
friendship he preserved through life, he went 
to Jerusalem, Alexandria, Anatolia, Cone 
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stantinople, Armenia, and Khorassan, where 
he was made a slave but was rescued by 
Abbas Mirza. Undaunted, he traversed 
Bokhara, Balkh, and reached Kabul, emerg- 
ing from Central Asia in a state of nudity 
after having been plundered and compelled 
to march six hundred miles without cloth- 
ing. From Ludiina he went to Calcutta ina 
palenquin, preaching at a hundred and thirty 
stations on his way. At Simla Lady Wil- 
liam Bentinck told him that, though she had 
convinced the governor-general’s court thet 
he was not mad, she could not persuade 
them that he was not an enthusiast ; to which 
he replied, ‘I hope I am an enthusiast drunk 
with the love of God.’ After visiting Kash- 
mir he was seized with cholera near Madras, 
On his recovery he went to Pondicherry in 
a palanquin, visited the mission in Tinnevelli, 
and proceeded by Goa to Bombay. He re- 
turned westward by Egypt and Malta. In 
1886 he journeyed to Abyssinia, where he 
found at Axum Samuel Gobat, afterwards 
hishop of Jerusalem. Ile conveyed (tobat, 
who was very ill, to Jiddah, and then pro- 
ceeded to Sana in Yemen, where he visited 
the Rechabites and Wahabites. Atter visit- 
us Bombay he went on to the United States, 
where he preached before congress and re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. at Annapolis in 
Maryland. In 1887 he was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of New Jersey, and in 1838 
pricst by the bishop of Dromore. In the 
same year he was instituted rector of Lin- 
thwaitein Yorkshire, In 1813 he made a se- 
cond journey to Bokhara in order to ascer- 
tain the fate of Lieutenant-colonel Charles 
Stoddart [q.v.] and of Captain Arthur Co- 
nolly [q.v.] Tle was sentout bya committee 
formed in London by Captain John Grover, 
which raised 500/. for his journcy. His mis- 
sion involved him in the eo peril, for 
Stoddart and Conolly had already been exe- 
cuted, and their executioner was sent to des- 
patch Wolffaiso. He escaped almost mira- 
culously, and brought to Ungland the first 
authentic news of the fate of the two officers. 
After his return, on 11 April 1816, he pub- 
lished in London and New York a ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Mission to Bokhara to ascertain the 
Fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Co- 
nally’ (2vols, 8yo), which reached a seventh 
edition in 1852 (Edinburgh, 8vo). Portions 
of his journal were published in the ‘ Athe- 
neeum’ between 1844 and 1845 during the 
expedition. In 1846 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Ile Brewers in Somerset, where 
he died on 2 May 1862, while contemplating 
8 new and wider missionary journey (cf, Dr. 
Wolff's New Mission, 1860), He was twice 
married: first, on 6 Feb. 1827, to Georgiana 
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Mary, sixth daughter of Horatio Waly, 
second earl of Orford (of the second ae ; 
B her he had 8 son, Sir Henry Drumma-- 
olff, G.C.B, (1880-1908), named ater I 
earliest English friend. She died on16 Ja, 
1869, and on 14 May 1861 he married, 
secondly, Louisa Decima, Youngest danghter 
ae sae er ea) of Stanntr, 
our ereiordsnaire, rector 
le-Poer, London, : oS Pile 
olff was a singular personality, 
home in any kind of sie in Enos § 
Asia, he fascinated rather than charmed by 
his extraordinary vitality and neryom 
ener He signed himself‘ Apostle of ox 
Lord Jesus Christ for Palestine, Persia, By. 
khara, and Ballh,’ and styled himself th 
Protestant Xavier, Xavier, indeed, was hs 
constant model, and he ‘lamented that he 
had not altogether followed that misgonay 
in the matter of celibacy, such was th: 
sorrow that their separation, by his frequer 
wanderings, brought on Lady Georgienasn! 
himself’ (Surru, Life of Walson, p. 124), 

Besides the work already mentinged, 
‘Wolff was the author of: 1. ‘Sketch of the 
Life and Journal of Joseph Wolff) Norwich 
1827, 12mo. 2, ‘ Missionary Journal ani 
Memoir, ed. John Bee London, 184, 
8vo; Ind edit. 1827-9, 3 vols. Svo, 3. ‘Jon 
nal of Joseph Wolff for 1831,’ Londm, 
1882, 8vo, 4, ‘Researches and Missionary 
Lubours among the Jews, Mohammedan, 
and other Sects between 1831 and 183’ 
Malta, 1835, Svo; 2nd edit. London, 1935, 
8vo. &. ‘Journal of Joseph Wolff, contanne 
an Account of his Missionary Labours from 
1827 to 1831, and from 1835 to 1838, Len- 
don, 1839, 8vo. 6. ‘Travels and Adventures 
of Joseph Wolff,’ London, 1880, 2 vols. 8ro, 
2nd edit. 1861; translated into Germanm 
1863. 

[Wolff's Worke; Gent. Mag. 1962, i. 107-9, 
Burke's Peerage, s.v. ‘ Orford ; ’ Burke's Landed 
Gentry, s.v. ‘King ;’ Joseph Leech's Church-grer 
1847, i. 2338-41 ; Memoir of Bishop Gobat, 1884, 
pp. 177-80; Smith’s Life of Wilson of Bomtey, 
1878. pp. 261-2.) BLCG 

WOLLASTON, FRANCIS (1781-18143, 
author, born on 23 Nov. 1781, was the eldat 
son of Francis Wollaston (1695-1774) ly 
his wife Mary (1702-1778), eldest daughter 
of John Francis Fauquier, and sister & 
Francis Fan mer [a y.|, the writer om 
finance. “William Wollaston [q. v.] was ke 
grandfather. During his earlier yeare he x 
ceived much friendly assistance in his stadia 
from Daniel Wray [9-v.] (Nroxors, Ziustr f 
Lit. Hist.i,12), He was educated at Siduey- 
Sussex College, Cambridge, matriculating 
June 1748, and graduating LL.B, in 176k 
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3 intended for the study of law, and 
oe Lincoln's Inn on 24 Nov. 1750; but, 
frling some moral hesitancy in regard to an 
ajrocate’e duties, he tumed his mind to the 
church. He was ordained deacon at the age 
eftwenty-three, and prisst in the follow: 
cour, About Christmas 1756 he undertoo! 
ike morning preaching at St. Anne's, Soho. 
Inthe summer of 1768 he was instituted to 
the rectory of Dengie in Essex, on the pre- 
entation of Simon Fanshawe. In 1761 he 
ass presented to the rectory and vicarage of 
Fut Dereham in Norfolk, and in 1768 to 
that of Chislehurst in Kent, resigning the 
ycatage of Dereham. — . 

In 1772, when a bill was promoted in 

rament to relieve the clergy and students 
at the universities from the necessity of sub- 
.xibmg to the Thirty-nine articles, and to 
«nistitute a simple declaration of their 
futh in the ecriptures, Wollaston advocated 
the design in ‘ An Address to the Clergy of 
tle Church of England in particular, and 
toall Christians in general’ (London, 1772, 
871, in which he proposed to apply for re- 
lef to the bishops, and through them to 
influence the legislature. The attempt, 
however, was unsuccessful, and the bill was 
rejected in the commons by a large majority. 

Qn 13 April 1769 Wollaston was elected 
afllow of the Royal Society; on 3 April 
1777 he was appomted precentor of St. 
David's; and in 1779 he was appointed 
rector of the united London parishes of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, and St. Michael-le- 
Queme. He retained all his preferments 
antil his death on $1 Oct. 1815 at the 
rectory, Chislehurst. On 11 May 1758 he 
married Althea (1789-1798), fifth daughter 
of John Hyde of Charterhouse Square. By 
her he had ten daughters and seven sons, of 
whom Francis John Ilyde Wollaston and 
William Hyde Wollaston are separately 
noticed, 

Besides the work mentioned and some 
ermons, Wollaston was the author of: 
1, ‘The State of Subscription to the Articles 
and Liturgy of the Church of England,’ 
London, 1774, 8vo. 2. ‘Queries relating 
to the Book of Common Prayer, with pro- 
pose] Amendments, London, 1774, 8vo. 
3, ‘A Preface to a Specimen of a General 
Astronomical Catalogue,’ London, 1789, 8vo. 
4. ‘Specimen of a General Astronomical 
Catalogue,’ London, 1789, fol. 5. ‘ Direc- 
tions for making an Universal Meridian Dial, 
capable of being set to any Latitude,’ Lon- 
don, 1793, 4to, 6. ‘ Fasciculus Astronomi- 
cua; containing Observations of the Northern 
Cireampolar Region, London, 1800, 4to. 
4, ‘A Portraiture of the Heavens as they 
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appear to the Naked Eye,’ in ten plates, 
London, 1811, fol, He also published ten 
astronomical papers in ‘Philusophical 
Transactions’ between 1769 and 1793, In 
1793 he privately printed a few copies of 
an autobiography entitled ‘The Secret Tis- 
tory of a Private Man’ (London, Svo), 
which he distributed among his friends, 
There is 2 copy in the British Museum Li- 
brary. Several letters from Wollaston, 
chiefly to the Duke of Newcastle, are also 

reserved in the British Museum (Addit, 

SS. 32887 f. 601, 32888 f, 198, 82802 f, 
165, 32896 f. 860, 82902 f. 330). 

His youngest brother, Gzoren Worzas- 
ron (1788-18268), divine, was born in 1788. 
He was educated at Charterhouse and at 
Bidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1768 as second wrangler, 
M.A. in 1761, and D,D.in 1774, He was 
chosen mathematical Ircturer for Sidney- 
Sussex, and while at Cambridge he colla- 
borated with John Jubb (1786-1786) [q. v.) 
and Thorpe in editing ‘ Excerpta quiedam e 
Newtoni Principiis’ (Cambridge, 1765, 4to), 
He was contemporary at the universit 
with the poet Gray, Thomas Twining (a. th 
Richard Farmer [q. v.], and William Paley, 
and with the thrae bishops, Beilby Porteus 
(a v.], Samuel Hallifox [q. v.], and Richard 

atson (1787-1816) [q. v.], with all of 
whom he was intimate. In December 1762 
he was presented to the rectory of Dengue in 
Essex, and in 1764 to that of Stratford in 
Suffolk. In March 1774 he resigned Strat- 
ford, and was collated by the archbishop, 
Frederick Cornwallis [q. v.], to the rectory 
of St. Mary Aldermary with St. Thomas 
the Apostle in the city of London, which he 
resigned in 1790. On17 Feb. 1763 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. He 
died on 14 Feb. 1826 at his house, Greenside,. 
Richmond, Surrey. On 16 June 1765 he 
mazried Elizabeth (d. 24 April 1784), eldest 
daughter of Charles Palmer of Thurnscoe 
Hall in Yorkshire. By her he bad one 
daughter, Elizabeth Palmer, married to 
James Cave, vicar of Sunbury in Middlesex 
(Gent. Mag. 1826, i. 276). 

{Tho Seeret History of a Private Man; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, Gent. Mag. 1815 ii. 
476, 1816 i. 276; Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, 
1809, x. 210, 211; Davy's Suffolk Pedigrees in 
Addit, MS, 19166 ; Lincoln's Inn Records, 1896, 
i. 438 ; Hennessy’s Novum Repert. Eccles, Lon- 
don, 1808, p. 300; Knowledge, 1896, B asl 


WOLLASTON, FRANCOIS JOHN 
HYDE (1762-1823), natural philosopher, 
eldest son of Francis Wollaston [q.v.| and 
brother of William Hyde Wollaston [q.v.], 
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‘was born in Charterhouse Square, London, 
on 13 April 1762, and educated at the Ohar- 
terhouse. On 5 May 1779 he was admitted 
a pensioner of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. He was elected to a scholarship in 
1780, and proceeded B.A. in 1788, when he 
‘was senior wrangler. In the same year he 
‘was elected to the mathematical lectureship 
founded by Samuel Taylor in 1726, which he 
held until 10 Dec. 1785; and on 21 Oct. 1785 
heaccepted a fellowshipat Trinity Hall, where 
hewas alsotutor, He graduated M.A.in 1786, 
B.D. in 1795. 

In 1792 Wollaston succeeded Isaac Mil- 
ner [q. v.] as Jacksonian professor at Cam- 
bridge, polling 85 votes against 30 for Wil- 
liam Farish [q.v.] He began by leery 
alternately on chemistry and experimenta. 
philosophy, and is said to have exhibited 
‘not less than three hundred experiments 
annually’ (Cambr. Cal, 1802, p. 32); but 
after 1796, when Samuel Vince [q. v.] was 
elected Plumian professor, he lectured on 
chemistry only. Ie published ‘A Plan of 
a Course of Chemical Lectures’ in 1794, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1805. 
He resigned his professorship in 1813. 

Tn 1798 Wollaston vacated his fellow- 
ship by marriage, ond in 1791 the bishop of 
London instituted him to the vic of 
South Weold, Essex. On 6 July 1802 he 
‘was appointed to a stall in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
draj, London; and on 18¥eb. 1807 was made 
master of Sidney-Sussex heap But in 
rather less than a year the clection was 
declared invalid by the visitor on the ground 
that Wollaston had never been a fellow, 
and his successor was appointed 81 Jan. 
1808. On 12 May 1818 Wollaston became 
rector of Cold Norton, Essex, on 14 Dec. arch- 
deacon of Essex, and on 2 Dec. 1816 rector 
of East Dereham. He usually resided at 
South Weald He died on 13 Oct. 1828, 
On 13 Aug. 1793 he married Frances Hayles, 
by whom he had ason and two daughters. 
A portrait of Wollaston in chalke is in the 
possession of F. W. Trevor, esq., and & marble 
medallion is in the church at South Weald. 

Besides the two schemes of lectures 
referred to above, Wollaston published: 
1. ‘Charge to Clergy of Archdeaconry of 
Essex,’ London, 1816,8vo. 2. ‘Description of 
& Thermometrical Barometer for measuring 
Altitudes’ (Phil. Trans. 1817). 8, (On the 
Measurement of Snowdon by the Thermo- 
metrical Barometer’ (Pail. T'rans. 1820). 

uard’s Graduati, 1884; Cambr. Univ. 

Calendar, 1802; Cooper's Memorials, iii. 30; 

Qambr, Chronicle, 1828; Le Neve’s Fasti; 
Foster's Index Eccles; private information.] 
J. W. O-x. 
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WOLLASTON, THOMAS VERN 
(1822-1878), entomologist and conchelogic 
born at Scotter, Lincolnshire, on 9 Ment 
1822, was the tenth son and fifteenth eb} 
of Ilenry John Wollaston (d. 97 Oct, 1583) 
rector of Scotter, and his wife Louisa (1783. 
1883), youngest daughterof WilliamS 


of Bury St. Edmund's, Sule ee 
educated chiefly aot the grammar eben 


Bury St. Edmund's, and in 1832 en 
Jesus College, Cambridge, graduating Ee 
in 1845, and proceeding M.A. in July lai 
He resided at Cambridge until symptoms of 
weakness in the age compelled him to pug 
the winter of 1847-8 in Madeira, On his. 
turn he lived for a few years in London, firy 
at Thurloe Square and later in Hertel 
Street, Park Lane, till his health compelled 
his removal to Kings Kerswell, near Tomy, 
and afterwards to Texgnmouth. He pied 
meny winters in Madeira, visiting, with hy 
friend Mr. John Gray, the Cape Verde islondy 
in 1866 and St. Helena in 1876-6, 

He became ao fellow of the Linnean &. 
ciety of London on 2 March 1847, ani wy 
also a fellow of the Cambiidge Phulosophies) 
Society. Irom his Cambridge deys he way 
devoted to entomology, especially the study 
of coleoptera, and his first, paper, on ‘ Colep- 
ptera observed at Launceston,’ appeared m 
the ‘Zoologist’ in 1848; and between tht 
date and 1877 he contributed upwards of 
aixty papers on insects, chiefly coleopten, 
to various scientific journals. He appled 
himself so assiduously to collecting on lus 
winter visits that he wag able to publish s 
most exhaustive account of the beetles of 
Madeira, His collections having been pu- 
chased by tho trustees of the British tie 
seum, he produced more complete accounts 
in the form of museum catalogues in 1657 
and 1864. An ‘Account of the Land Shells 
of Madeira,’ which he had just completed, 
was brought out shortly after his death Ie 
died at 1 Barnepark Terrace, Teignmouth, 
on 4 Jan, 1878. He married, on 12 Jan, 180%, 
Edith, youngest daughter of Joseph Shepherd 
of Teignmouth. 

Wollaston was o friend of Darwin, who 
was well acquainted with his work, Wol- 
laston’s book ‘ On the Variation of Species; 
which was published in 1856, three 
before Darwin's paper on the ‘Origin of 
Species’ was read, anticipated dimly some 
of Darwin's theories. Wollaston was tw 
timid and too orthodox to take a decided 
position. His separate works ara: 1, ‘In 
secta Maderansia,’ London, 1864, 4to. 2.'0x 
the Variation of Species,’ London, 1856,8r0. 
3. ‘ Catalogue of the Coleopterous Insects f 
Madeira in the Collection of the Britth 
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‘London, 1857, 8vo. 4. ‘Catalogue 
va Cleopterous Insects of the Canaries 
wn the Collection of the British Museum,’ 
London, 1864, 8vo, 6. ‘ Coleoptera Atlan- 
tidum,’ London, 1865, 8vo. 6. ‘ Coleoptera 
Fesperidum,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 7.4 
Devoniensis, London, 1888, 8vo. 8. ‘Coleo- 

ra Sancts Helen,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 

y, ‘Testaces Atlantica,’ London, 1878, 8vo. 
‘rpntomologist, xi. 43; Entom, Monthly Mag. 
eats; dnc. and Mng. Nat. Hist., February 
1873, p. 178; Darwin's Life of Charles Darwin ; 
information kindly supplied by his widow ; Brit. 
Miss, Cat. ; Nat, Hist. Mus. Cat. ; Heys ce oe) 


OLLASTON, WILLIAM (1660- 
i moral philosopher, born on 26 March 
1439-00 at Boton-Ulanford, Staffordshire, 
as son of William Wollaston by Eliza- 
beth (Downes). The Wollastons were an 
old Staffordshire family. One, Henry Wol- 
laston (d. 1616), went to London and re- 
tumed with a fortune made in trade, A 
dupute between his sons as to the sueces- 
gun was finally compromised. The eldest, 
William, got most of the ry erty, saved 
money, bought the manor of Shenton, near 
Merket-Bosworth, Leicestershire,and, dying 
in 1068, left 2 good estate to his son Wil- 
lim, Henry's younger son, Thomas, who 
had been prosperous, took to drink, got into 
political trouble, and passed the ‘ greater part 
of his life in repentance.’ He lived, how- 
ever, to be eighty-seven, dying in 1674, and 
was & ‘comely old gentleman” He was 
chiefly dependent for support in later years 
upon his rich brother. He married Sabina, 
daughter of Sir G, Aldrych (d. 1626), and 
his youngest son, William, lived with him at 
yanious places near Shenton, and married 
Fhusbeth Downes, daughter of a small 
country gentleman at Coton-Clanford. The 
family was embarrassed, and William ap- 
prenticed most of his sons to tradesmen. 

His second son, also a William, got a little 
schooling, chiefly at Lichfield, and was sent 
toSidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, havin 
some promise of patronage from the rich Wil- 
ham of Shenton, his father’s first cousin. He 
was admitted a pensioner on 18 June 1674. 
He had an incompetent tutor, and was put 
to many shifts to get books. He gnined 
some teputation for scholarship, but made 
anenemy of the college dean by ridiculing 
him in an exercise at the schools. The dean 
revenged himself by spreading scandals 
against his pupil. Once the dous told him 
to write a copy of verses which they meant 
to ridicule, when he evaded them by writ- 
ing in Hebrew, which none of them under- 
stood, Naturally, he lost any chance of a 
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fellowship; and, after taking his M.A. de- 
gree, left Cambridge on 29 Sept. 1681, He 
returned to his family, writing a Pindarie 
ode by the way to ‘vent his melancholy’ 
Finding no better preferment, he became 
assistant to the master of Birmingham 
school in 1692. His relatives, however, 
began to ‘invade his quiet.’ The fnilure in 
trade of an elder brother for whom he had 
become security brought claims upon him 
which he had great difficulty in satisfying. 
Then he had to help a younger brother who 
had taken to drink, married a perverse 
woman, and also ruined himself. Wollaston 
tried to find comfort by reading the book of 
Ecclesiastes, and turned it into another 
Pindaric ode, A new charter for the school 
was obtained on the accession of James II; 
the old master was turned ont; and Wol- 
laston, who hoped to succeed, was appointed 
to the second mastership, worth about 70/7. 
& year, and took priest’s orders. The old 
master retired to live with a brother near 
William Wollaston of Shenton, to whom 
they were both known, This William had 
no surviving sons and was in bad health, 
and looking ont for an heir to his estates, 
The other William was, according to his 
own account, the only relative who ‘never 
stirred’ to court the rich cousin. Once, in- 
dead, he preached a sermon to his cousin, 
who ‘thanked him heartily.’ The cousin 
also secretly obtained information as to 
Wollaston’s habits, listened to the good 
accounts given of him by the retired school- 
master, and finally made a will in his 
favour. Soon afterwards (19 Aug. 1688) 
he died, and the younger William Wollaston 
found himself heir to his cousin's ‘noble 
estate’ 

There were drawbacks, William of Shen- 
ton had left a widow and two daughters; 
and the widow had legal claims, which she 
enforced beyond what must have been her 
husband’s intentions, Wollaston’s own rela- 
tives, too, were ‘exceeding burthens.’ His 
elder brother, in the Fleet prison, put in un- 
justifiable claims, but had to be supported 
till his death, which fortunately took place 
in 1694, Another brother, who had to be 

joned, persisted in living until after 
F709. His father, too, was ‘not altogether 
pleased’ at missing the estate, but had now 
acompetence, and died on 16 March 1691-2, 
Wollaston, however, arranged his affairs in 
the winter of 1688-9, and resolved to lead 
a comfortable life, A wife was the first 
essential, Ele paid addresses to a Miss Alice 
Coburne, daughter ofa wealthy brawer, who 
died of small-pox in May 1689, on the day of 
their intended marriage. He erected a monu- 
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ment to her with a long inscription in the | appears to have ceaged to act asa cle 


church of Stratford-le-Bow; and on 26 Nov. 

1689 married Catharine, daughter and eoheir 

of Nicholas Charlton, a London merchant. 

Ha settled in Charterhouse Square, and never 

rome a night out of the house thera until 
is death. 

‘Wollaston now led a retired life, and 
devoted himself to writing treatises on 
ie and ecclesiastical questions, He 

umt many towards the end of his life; 
but thirteen fragmentary treatises which 
accidentally escaped are recorded in his 
life. He published the paraphrase of Eccle- 
siastes in 1691, but afterwards desired to 
suppress it. He privately printed in 1703 
a Latin grammar for the use of his family. 
His one important work was the ‘ Religion 
of Nature Delineated.’ It was poveey 

rinted in 1722, and published in 1724 (when 
Franklin was employed a8 & compositor). 
Ten thousand copies were sold ‘in a few 

ears, and it went through many editions. 

2 left a few fragments in continuation. 
His health had long been weak; and an 
accident hastened his death on 20 Oct. 1724. 
His wife had died on 21 July 1720. Both 
were buried at Grest Finborough, Suffolk, 
where he had an estate; and inscriptions 
written by himself were placed in the church. 
ILis eldest son, William, lived at Finborough, 
and represented Ipswich in the House of 
Commons in two parliaments (from January 
178] until 1711); and his grandson, a third 
William Wollaston, was elected for the same 
borough in 1768, 1774, and 1780, Another 
grandson, Francis Wollaston, is noticed 
separately. 

‘Wollaiton wasa, velo te cay 

uerulous, aS appears is autobio; * 

e admits that ‘ aekiieal affection is edaty? 
but thinks that he rather ‘overacted his 
part’ towards his brothers. His relatives 
probably disagreed with this; but he seems 
to have bean a good husband and father, 
and is said to hava been lively in conver- 
sation and willing to be serviceable to his 
friends. He lived with strict regularity 
and. became much of a recluse. The ‘ Reli- 

ion of Natura’ is a version of the ‘intel- 

actual’ theory of morality of which Samuel 
Clarke was the chief contemporary repre- 
sentative. One ee is the paradoxical 
turn given to the doctrine by the deduction 
of all the virtues from truth. To treat a 
man as if he were a post is to tell a lie, and 
therefore wrong. In the main, however, it is 
an able illustration of the position, and Wol- 
leston had considerable authority as a mo- 
ralist during the century (see Hunt, Reli- 
gious Thought in England, ii. 388 ».) He 


and his retionslism led to suspici 
orthodoxy, Hewas occasionally satan 
with the deist Thomes Woolston [4-¥.), whe 
mes at the ae college, i 
ortraits of Wollaston are at 

at the master’s lodgings at en 
College. A miniature portrait of him tay 
young man) was in the possession of thet 
Henry Wollaston Hutton, Vicars’ Coup. 
Lincoln. In 1782 Queen Caroline placed 3 
marble bust_of Wollaston, along with he 
of Newton, Locke, and Clarke, in her hes 
mitage in the royal garden at Richmond 
The ‘bust itself haa disappeared, but thers 
existsa mezzotint engraving of it by J. Fab. 


{A Life of Wollaston was prefixed to thes 
edition of tha Religion of Nature in an 
founded upon an autobiography written in 1749 
and published in Nichols’s Leicestershire, rol, ir 
where (pp. 641-2) there is a full genealogy of 
the family; cf. Nichols’s Illustrations of Liter. 
ture, i, 169-210. Some additional facts are ging 
1a Iiustrations, 1. 830-5. Waters's Genealo. 
gical Memoirs of the Chester Family (19:3 
gives an account of the Wollastons, includug 
(pp. 666-7) William Wollaston.] 18 


WOLLASTON, WILLIAM Hyng 
(1766-1828), physiologist, chemist, and phy. 
sicist, third son of Francis Wollaston [q,r 
and his wife, Althea Hyde, was born at ba 
Dereham, Norfolk, on 6 Aug. and baptied 
on 8 Aug. 1766, Francis John Hyde Wol- 
laston (q.v.] was his brother. He wont fim 
to the private school of a Mr, Williams at 
Lewishem for two years, and then to Cha 
terhouse on 18 June 1774; was on th 
foundation, and left the school on 94 Jum 
1778, On 6 July 1782 he was admitted 
pensioner of Oaius College, Cambridge, ¥u 
a scholar from Michaelmas 1782 to Christma 
1787, proceeded M.B. in 1788 and M.D 
1798. He was appointed a senior fellows 
Christmas 1787, and retained his fellowship 
till his death ; he was also Tancred etudent, 
held the offices of Greek and Hebrew le. 
turer, and waa repeatedly appointed to male 
the Thruston speech. During hia rasidene 
in Cambridge he became intimate with Jota 
Brinkley [q. v.], the astronomer royal fx 
Treland, and John Pond [q. v.], and studied 
astronomy with their assistance. On7 Fe 
1793 he was proposed, on 9 May 18 
elected, and on é March 1794 admittd 
F.B.S. His certificate was signed by li 
unele, William Heberden the e! ef Yi) 
Hon. Henry Cavendish (q.v.]}, Sir 
Herschel [q.v.], his father, and others. 

On leaving Cambridge he went as s phy- 
sician to Huntingdon in 1789 (ecord of te 
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pon ane 
i . 208), and thence to Bury 

Bae ond s, oer his uncle, Dr. Charlton 
Wollaston (see Munx, Coll, of Phys.), had 
tised. Here he made acquaintance with 

y. Henry Hasted (elected F.R.S, 1812, 
falow of Christ’s College, Cambndge; 
Graduati Cantabr. 1856), who became ons 
of his closest friends, and with whom he 
med on a correspondence throughout his 
jf. On 14 April 1794 he was admitted 
gndidate, and on 30 March 1795 fellow, of 
thy Royal College of Physicians, of which 
he became censor in 1798, and an elect on 
13 Feb. 1824 on the death of James Hervey. 

Bry the advice of his friends he went to 
London, and set up practice at No, 18 Cecil 
Street, Strand, in 1797, and from his house 
nutited the mirage ca the Thames, an oc- 
currence which, though not rare, is easily 
overlooked. : 

Hisdeyotion to various branches of natural 
sewnce, including physics, chemistry, ond 
totany, had been increasing, ond in 1800 he 
d-cided to retire from medical practice, Sir 
John Barrow [q- fil (Sketches of the Itoyal 
jwiely, p. 65) attributes this determination 
to Wollaston’s pique at his failure to obtain 
the appointment as physician at St. George's 
Huspital ; but the true explanation lies pro- 
lubly in his sensitiveness and over-anxiety 
for his patients. On one occasion a ques- 
tion with regard to a patient caused him to 
burst into tears; of his decision to abandon 
medicine he writes to Hasted on 29 Dec. 
1800: ‘Allow me to decline the mental 
fagellation. called anxiety, compared with 
which the losa of thousands of pounds is as 
s fleabite.’ Wollaston is stated to have 
received a legacy at this time; his means 
were, at any rate, insufficient, and in aban- 
doning the ‘ terra firma of physic’ he writes 
that he ‘ may have erred egregiously and be 
nined.' It was to chemical research that he 
Loked to replace the renounced ‘ thousands.’ 
In 1801 he took a house, No. 14 Bucking- 
bam Street, Fitzroy Square, and at the back 
setup a laboratory, whose privacy he guarded 
to the utmost (for anecdotes on this point 
see G. Witson’s Religio Chemict, p. 287). 
Within five yeara he had discovered a pro- 
cet for making platinum malleable, which 
la ‘opt secret till near his death, and which 
brought him in a fortune of about 30,0007. ; 
while at the same time his published re- 
arches on optica and chemistry placed him 
among the foremost scientific men of Europe, 
in 1802 he was awarded the Copley medal, 
and on BO Noy. 1804 he was eleoted secretary 
ofthe Royal Society, a post which he retained 
sll 80 Nov. 1816; later he waa frequently 
slected @ vice-president. 
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On the illness and death of Sir Joseph 
Banks [q. v.] the council of the Royal 
Society proposed, in accordance with Banks's 
own desire, to nominate Wollaston as 
his successor in the chair; but, knowing the 
ambitions of Sir Humphry Davy {q. v.], 
Wollaston declined a contest, although he 
consented to act as president ad interim 
from 29 June 1820 till the election day on 
80 Nov. following. In 1823 he was elected 
a foreign associate of the French Academy 
of Sciences, 

The chief events in Wollaston’s life are 
his discoveries, which flowed in uninter- 
rupted succession from 1800 down to the 
time of his death, and of which an account 
is given below. In 1807 it was suggested 
that his brother, Francis John Hyde Wol- 
laston [q. ¥.], on being appointed master of 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, should 
resign the Jacksonian professorship, which 
Wollaston was anxiout to obtain; but on 
Francis Wollaston’s re-ignation in 1813 the 
post was given to William Farish [q. v.] 

Each year in the vacation of the Royal 
Society Wollaston spent some time in tra- 
velling about in England or abroad, gene- 
tally with one or more companions. His 
chief interest was in seeing manufactures; 
of all the objects he saw, the machinery of 
Manchester perhaps ‘leit the most vivid 
impression.’ But his lively letters to 
Hasted show him to be keenly concerned in 
general affairs. In 1814 a visit to France, 
immediately on the conclusion of peace, 
gave him ‘the greatest amount of gratifica- 
tion that can be compressed intothree weeks,’ 

Since 1800 Wollaston had suffered occa- 
sionally from partial blindness in both eyes 
(see infra), Towards the end of 1827 he was 
attacked by numbness in the left arm, end 
in July 1828 the left pupil became insensible. 
Tle explained his symptoms to a medical 
friend as if they were those of another person, 
and on hearing that they probably signified 
tumour of the brain, with an early termina- 
tion, he set about dictating papers on all hia 
still unrecorded work, many of these being 
published posthumously. He had experi- 
ments carried on under his direction in a 
yoom adjoining his sick-room ‘for many 
days previous to his death, which too 

lace on 22 Dec, 1828 at his house, No, 1 
Docent Street. Wollaston was buried at 
Chisleburst. His house was afterwards 
inhabited by his friend Charles Babbage 

.v.] His manuscript papera passed to 

enry Warburton, who intended to use 
them for a memoir; after Warburton’s death 
they went to Mrs, Somerville, buf on her 
fleath they could pot be found. 
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‘pathology, physiology, chemistry, optics, 
mineralogy, crystallography, astronomy, 
electricity, mechanics, and botany, and 
almost every paper marks a distinct advance 
in the porticular science concerned. The 
majority were read beforathe Royal Society, 
and published in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions.’ The influence of Wollaston’s 
medical training is seen in_his first paper 
on ‘calouli’ (read 22 June 1797), in which 
he showed that in addition to caleuls con- 
sisting of uric acid, previously discovered 
by Scheele, caleuli of the bladder might 
consist of calcium phosphate, magnesium 
ammonium phosphate, and calcium oxalate 
(or mixtures of these), to which in 1810 he 
added ‘ cystic oxide,’ now called cystin, thus 
Heasicolly exhausting the subject and ren- 

ering rational treatment possible. He also 
investigated the comipontian of prostatic 
and of gouty calculi. In his Croonian lec- 
ture in 1809 he showed in o strikingly sim- 
ple and ingenious way, by means of the 
‘muscular murmur,’ that each muscular 
effort, apparently simple, consists of con- 
tractions repeated at intervals of one 
twentieth or thirtieth of a second. In Fe- 
bruary 1824, having noticed that at times he 
saw only half of every object with both 
eyes, he put forward his important theory of 
the ‘semi-decussation of the optic nerves,’ 
now generally accepted. In May 1824 he 
gave an ingenious explanation of the appa- 
rent direction of eyes in a portrait, ilus- 
trated by his friend Sir Thomas Lawrence 

¥. ‘ 
Can investigation of platinum led Wol- 
laston to discover palladium in the platinuin 
ores, Being unwilling to disclose the 
subject of his work, in April 1803 he sent 
specimens of the metal (with an anonymous 
statement of its properties) for sale at the 
shop of a Mrs. Forster, 26 Gerrard Street, 
Soho, Richard Chenavix (1774-1880) [q.v.] 
bought up the stock, worked at it for o month, 
and read a paper before the Royal Society 
showing that palladium was not, ‘as was 
shamefully announced, ‘a new simple 
metal,’ but an alloy of platinum with mer- 
cury. Wollaston tried to dissunde Chene- 
vix from his views, but it was not until he 
had discovered a second platinum metal, 
thodium (in 1804), and obtained pure plati- 
num, thus nue completing his investiga~ 
tion, that he fully acknowledged that the 
discovery was bis in a letter to ‘Nicholson's 
Journal’ dated 28 Feb, 1805. Wollaston’s 
accuracy was beyond a doubt; and the effect 
of his conduct, says Thomas Thomson, ‘ was 
to destroy the chemical reputation of Chene-~ 
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(see Phil. Trans. 1808 pp. 290, 298 4 
1805 p. 10L; Wicholson’s Journal, ea 
187, 180+ vii. 76, 159, 1805 x. 204+ Anna’ 
de Chimie, 1808, Ixvi. 88). wee 
alton’satomic theory had beenfi 
enunciated in 1807 in "Thomson's Srey 
Chemistry’ (8rd ed. iii, 425) [sea Taoxs;, 
TxHowas, 1778-1852], Wollaston accepted « 
at once, and tried with Thomson’s help in 
convert Sir Humphry Davy [q. v.}, but 
vain, On 14Jan, 1808 Thomson read befus: 
the Royal Society his well-lmown paper oq 
the two kinds of oxalates, whichwasty wed 
on 28 Jan, by Wollaston’s more comprehen. 
sive memoir on ‘ Super-acid and Ribas 
Salts,’ the two renee affording most pow. 
ful appa to Dalton’s views. Wollatns, 
who had discovered the striking instance of 
the law of multiple proportions quoted 2 
his memoir some time previously, characte: 
istically withheld them till he should acu. 
tain the cause ‘of so regular a relatun;' 
but he now put forwart the idea that it 
would be necessary later to acquire ‘s 
metrical conception’ in three dimensions: 
the relative arrangement of the atoms, s sy. 
gestion that since 1870 has been realised 
the great developments of atereo-chemiitry, 
Wollaston’s most important peper in thee 
retical chemistry is that ‘On a SynopticSeale 
of Equivalents,’ published in 1814, Inths 
he proposes, in order to avoid undue we of 
hypothesis, to replace Dalton's ‘ atomie 
weights’ by ‘equivalents’ which wer to 
express the bare facts of quantitativeanalya, 
Wollaston’s criticism of Dalton in this paper 
is fundamental; but his use of the word 
‘equivalent’ was unfortunate, and led to 
eonfision, for which he has been severly 
criticised (LADnNBURG, Entzickelungagerh 
der Chenvie, pp. 69-71). The battle between 
‘atomic weights’ and ‘equivatents* lated, 
with many fluctuations, down torecent times 
For the practical calculations of analyas 
Wollaston invented a slide rule, which was 
much used for a considerable time. 

In 1814 Wollaston and Smithson Tex 
nant [q. v.], while investigating ihe subject 
of gas explosions for the Royal Society, 
discovered that explosions will not pas 
through a small tube, o fact utilised ir 
dependently by Davy in his safety lamp n 
1815 (Phil. Trang, 1816, p. 8), » 

The discovery of a method for producing 
pure platinum and welding it into vessels 
made about 1804 and oar as the 
Bakerian lecture in 1828, has proved of the 
highest importance, scientific and comme: 
cial, from the fact that the metal is attacked 
by extremely few chemical reagents, 
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Society in 1828 awarded Wollaston a 
ia or his work, Wollaston himself 
constructed platinum vessels for the concen- 
tration of sulphuric acid for vitriol makers. 
Tt wes from thissource and from royalties on 

rucesees contrived by him for various other 
manufacturers that he accumulated his eon- 
viderable fortune (Znglish Cyclopedia). 

‘Asan inventor of optical apparatus Wol- 
Jaston ranks very high. In 1802 he described 
the total-reflection method for the measure- 
ment of refractivity, which is applicable to 
opaque as well as to transparent bodies, and 
bas since been extensively developed by 
Pulfrich and Abbe; and it was in the same 

per that he drew attention to the dark 
Qo (since known a3 Fraunhofer lines) in 
thy solar spectrum, which he considered, 
however, a8 merely serving to separate the 
‘quar colours’ of the spectrum from one 
another. In 1803 he invented ‘ periscopic’ 
spectacles, useful when oblique vision is 
mcessary ; and in 1807 he patented the camera. 
lucida (Nicholson's Journal, xvii. 1), an in- 
strament subsequently improved hy Amici 
and others, which has proved of the greatest 
value in surveying, in copying drawings, and 
in drawing objects under the microscope. 
It waa the desire to fix the image of the 
camera lucida that led William Henry 
For Talbot [q. v.] to his discoveries in 
photography. In 1809 Wollaston invented 
the reflecting goniometer, which first 
tendered possible the exact measurement 
of cryatals and determination of minerals, 
and which was till recently used in its ori-~ 
ginal form. In 1812 he described o peri- 
seopie camera obscura and microscope, com- 
bining specially distinct vision with a wide 
aperture. In 1820, in a paper ‘On the 

thod of cutting Rock Crystals for 
Micrometers,’ be described the double- 
imaga prism nomed after him, which 
was an improvement on that invented by 
Abbé Alexis Marie Rochon, who had kept 
its sonstruction secret, In a posthumous 
paper published in 1829 was described a 
microscopic doublet still used in its original 
furm and as the objective of the compound 
microscope. 

Wollaston also contributed to theoretical 
opties, Headopted the wave-theary of light, 
whieh at the nen nning of the century was 
revived and applied to the explanation of 
interference phenomena by his friend Thomas 
Yousg (1778-1829) [q. ee letter from 
‘Wollaston in Peacock’s Life of Young, p. 
874); and in 1802 he showed that measure- 
ments of the refractive index of Iceland spar 
in different directions 0 with Christian 
Huygens’s construction for the wave-surface 
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(1690). This brought him a bitter and con- 
temptuous criticism from Brougham in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (1808, 11, 99). 

In 1801 Wollaston established the im- 
portant physical principle that ‘galvanic’ 
and ‘frictional’ electricity are of the same 
nature, and stated that the action of the 
voltaic cell was due to the oxidation of the 
zine. In April 1821 he noticed that there 
was ‘a power... acting circumferentially 
round’ the axis of a wire carrying a cusrent, 
and tried in Davy’s laboratory to make such 
a wire revolve on its axis. His unsuecess- 
ful experiment led to a grave charge of 
pages being made subsequently against 
Michael Faraday [q. v.]; but Wollaston, 
says Faraday, behaved with a ‘kindness and 
liberality’ ‘which has been constant through- 
out the affair, and the charge was ultimately 
acknowledged to be unfounded. Henry 
Warburton [q. v.], one of Wollaston’s most 
intimate friends, played a part in the affair 

cond Joves, Life... of Furaday, 1870, i. 

8-53). 

Among Wollaston’s other papera may be 
mentioned those ‘On Percussion ' (1816) (in 
which he adopts the Leibnitzian definition 
of ‘mechanic force’ as apposed to the Car- 
tesian); ‘On Chemical Etfeets of Light’ 
ges that on ' Fary-Rings’ (in which he 

lly explained the rdle of fungi in these 
phenomena) (1807) ; ‘Ona Method of Draw- 
ing Extremely Fine Wives’ (still used in 
the construction of the bolometer) (Phil. 
Trans, 1818, p. 114); § On the Finite Extent 
of the Atmosphere’ (2. 1822, p. 89); ‘Ona 
Method of comparing the Light of the Sun 
mh that of the Fixed Stars’ (id, 1829, p. 
19). 

‘Wollaston served with Young and Henry 
Kater [q. v.] a3 commissioner of the Royal 
Society on the board of longitude from its 
reconstitution in 1818 until the abolition in 
1828 of this‘ only astenaible link which con- 
nected the cultivation of sciexce with the 

vernment of the country.’ In 1814 Wol- 
Taston suggested in evidence before a com- 
mittea of the Tlouse of Commons the re- 
placement of the various gallons then in use 
by a gallon containing ten pounds of water 
ata given temperature. This measure, known 
ag the ‘imperial gallon,’ was adopted in the 
‘Weighis and Measures Act of 1824.’ He 
‘was & member of the royal commission on 
weights and measures that rejected the 
adoption of the decimal system of weights 
and measures (Reportof Commission, 24 June 
1819). 

Th majority of Wollaston’s papers are 
short and apt in expression. ‘The most 
singular characteristic of Wollaston’s ming 

an 
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was the plain and distinct line which sepa- 
rated what he knew from what he did not 
know’ (Bazsaed) ; his ‘ predominant prin- 
ciple was to avoid error.’ This characte- 
yistie caution and sureness approaching in- 
fallibility struck Wollaston’s contemporaries 
most, and they called him familiarly ‘the 
Pope ;’ but the multiplicity of his discoveries 
aad inventions shows that his caution was 
only the self-imposed limit to a fertile and 
active imagination, Wollaston had extra- 
ordinary dexterity, the ‘ genius of the finger- 
tips,’ end eyesight so keen that he could 
distinguish minute plants while on horseback 
oe) He was regarded as the most 
ilful chemist and mineralogist of his day, 
and his advice was greatly sought after. In 
character Wollaston was essentially self- 
contained; his chief object in life was to 
satisfy the questionings of his own intelli- 
gence. He was morethan usually resentful 
of curiosity about his affairs; by the ‘in- 
quisition’ of the commissioners of income 
in 1800 his usual calm was changed ‘into a 
fever of extreme indignation.” He was a 
warmand genialfriend, Herefused (10 April 
1828) o request of his brother Henry to 
procure him a place in the customs, on the 
ground that he would lose independence by 
soliciting afavour, but enclosed a stock re- 
ceipt for 10,0002. in consols with his refusal. 
Towards the end of his life he took to fly- 
fishing with Davy, to shooting and sport in 
eral, ‘Dr, ‘Wollaston,’ says Lockhart, 
lescribing au expedition [rom Abbotsford to 
see & coursing match ‘... with his noble 
serene dignity of countenance might have 
passed for a sporting archbishop’ (Life of 
Scott, 1837, v. 7). 

J. Jackson, R.A., painted two portraits of 
Wollaston: the one was presented by his 
family to the Royal Society, and was en- 
graved by Skelton; the second was painted 
by Jackson for Mra. Mary Somerville (q.v.], 
was left by her to F. L. Wollaston, and is 
now in the possession of George Hyde Wol- 
laston, eaq., of Wotton-under-KEdge ; a beau- 
tiful mezzotint of this portrait was executed 
by William Ward, A.R.A. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence also painted a portrait of Wollaston, 
engraved by F.C. Lewis; Lane the litho- 

apher made asmall pencil-drawing of Wol- 
faiton, now in the possession of G. H. Wol- 
Inston, esq. There is also a portrait in 
Walker's ‘ Distinguished Men of Science.’ 
Sir Francis Legatt Chantrey lav.) modelled 
a head of Wollaston for the Geological So- 
ciety’s Wollaston medal. 

On 8 Dee. 1828 Wollaston transferred 
1,0002. consols to the Geological sone (of 
which he had been a fellow since 1812), 
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with injunctions to expend the dividends a 
nearly as may be annually, This is Do; 
called ‘the Wollaston Fund,’ from whic, 
the society awards annually a medal called 
the ‘Wollaston medal,’ and the balance of 
the interest. On the same day he ga 
the Astronomical Society, of which he had 
ust been elected member, a telescope } 

eter Dollond [q.v.] On 11 Dec. 165 
Wollaston transferred 2,002. consols to the 
Royal Society to form the ‘ Donation Funj' 
the interest to be applied to the promotun 
of een research, The fund hassines 
been are increased (Record of the Royal 
Society, 1897, pp. 117, 121). 

[Besides the sources quoted, Ch; 
School Register (kindly odoultal wha 
Hardman, esq.); Venn’s Biographical Histery 
of Gonville and Caius College, 1808, ii, 10¢ 
Munk’s Coll, of Phys.; Royal Society's Cay. 
Joguo; Wollaston’s own papers; Weld’s Hist of 
the Royal Society; Barrow’s Sketches of thy 
Royal Society, 1849, contains memoir, Pp. bt. 
71, 94, 194-6; Thomas Thomson's Hist, of tha 
Royal Society; Memoir by Thomas Thomson, 
Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow, iii, 135; Thomsnns 
Hist. of Chemistry, 1881, ii. 216~17, 287, 247, 
292, 297; A. and C. R. Aakin’s Dict, of Che 
mistry, 1807, vol, ii,, and Tilloch's Philosophie 
Magazine, vi. 3 (on the preparation of plat- 
num); Reminiscences of a Friend (Rey. Hemy 
Hasted, F.R.S.), printed privatel: , contains 1, 
teresting details; Chaney's Weights and Ma- 
sures, 1897, passim; Parl. Papers, 1814 ii, 14, 
1819 xi. 307, 1820 vii. 473, 1821 iy, 989; 
Peacock’s Life of Thomas Young, and editicn 
of Young’s Miscellaneous Works, pasim, 
Obituary in Monthly Notices of the Astn- 
nomical Society, i. 102; Paris’s Life of Sir H. 
Davy, 1831, pp. 4, 76, 115, 369 passim; Jobn 
Davy'’s Memoirs of Sir H. Davy, 1836, i, 258, 
ii. 160, 166, 876 passim (E, Davy states that 
the character of Eubathes in the 4th dialogue 
of H. Davy’s Consolations in Travel has s 
striking resemblance to that of Wollaston, 
Thorpe's Life of Sir H, Davy, 1896, Wiliam 
Henry's Elementa of Chemistry, 1829, prefue 
to 11th edit.; Proc. of the Geol. Soc i. 110, 
118, 270; C. Chevalier's Notice sur l’usage dea 
+ . « Chambres claires, 1833, passim; A, Lans. 
sedat in Annales du Conservatoire dea Arts 
Métiers, 1895 [2], viii. 258, English Cyclopedu, 
art. on ‘Platinum; Babbage’s Essay on th 
Decline of Science in England, 1830, 8v0, p 
208; W. C0. Henry’s Life of Dalton, 1854, pp 
91-6, 110; Memoir inG, Wilson's Religio Ch: 
mic; Faraday's Life and Letters, ed, H. Bene 
Jones, 1870, i, 299, 388-58; Clande Louis Ber 
thollet in Mémoires de la Société d'Arcuil, 
1809, ii. 470; Manuscript Archives of the 
Royal Society ; Record of the Royal Society, p. 
182, passim ; asgoe Arago’s (Euvres, 1864, 
assim: O. Chabrié, Sur Ja Cystine, Annals 

8 Maladies des Voies Génito-urinairas, 1890; 
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Kepp’s Geseh. der Chemie, passim ; Roseos and 
Selcmmer’s Treatise on Chemistry, 2nd edit. 
i. 787; Hermann's Textbook of Physiology, 
taal. A. Gamgee, 1875, p. 260; Grande En- 
dlopédie, art. on Académies, p. 206 ; Brande’s 
Hanwil of Chemistry, 1848, p. cui, gives personal 
details ; privateinformation from Drewry Ottley 
Wollaston, esq., of Ipswich, who kindly lent fifty- 
seven mannscript letters written by Wollaston to 
Bev. H. Hasted ; from George Hyde Wollaston, 
ea , of Wotton-under-Edge, from Alfred B. Wol- 
aston, esq., of St. Leonard's, and from Rev. 
A.W. Hutton of Easthope, Bheoehine | io 


C. HL, 
WOLLEY. [See also Woorzny.] 


WOLLEY, EDWARD (4. 1684), bishop 
of Clonfert, probably second son of Thomas 
‘Wolley and is wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
‘William Heringe of Shrewsbury, was born 
at Shrewsbury, and educated at the King’s 
school there. He matriculated from St. 
John's College, Cambridge, on 18 April 1622 

wating B.A. from St, Catharine’s Hall 

in 1625, and M.A. from St. John’s College in 
1629, He was created D.D. at Oxford on 
90 Dec. 1642, and incorporated at Cambridge 
on4July 1664. Wolley was domestic chap- 
lain to Charles I, and on the decline of that 
mouarch’s fortunes he took refuge abroad 
about 1648, He afterwards joined harles IT 
in his exile and became his chaplain. Ie 
was with Charles in Paris in 1651 (af. Addit. 
MS, 32098, f, 280), but returned to England 
afterseven yeara, spent on the continent, and 
eommenced a school at Hammersmith, On 
98 Dec. 1855 he successfully petitioned the 
Protector for permission to continue his em- 
ployment (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1865-6, 
BO. After the Restoration he was pre- 
anted to the rectory of To ear tee in Essex 
hy the king on 22 Sept. 1662 (@. 1661-2, 
p. 487, 495), where he remained until on 
0 March 1664-6 he was advanced by letters 
ent to the sea of Olonfert and Kilmac- 
nagh, and consecrated at Tuam on 16 April 
1685. According to Burnet, Charles had a 
great contempt for Wolley’s understanding, 
but bestowed the bishopric on him on ac- 
comtof his success in reclaiming noncon- 
formists in Toppesfield by assiduously visit- 
ing them (Hist. of his own Time, 1828, i. 
449), His exemplary life earned him great 
veneration in his diocese. He repaired his 
cathedral and episcopal residence, which 
were reduced to a sad condition after the re- 
bellion, Ha died in 1684, leaving a son 
Francis, who entered as a student at the 
Temple in 1659. Upon his death James IL 
lept the see vacant, and bestowed the re- 
Venues on two Rowan catholic bishops, The 
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vacancy waa not filled until 1691, when 
William Fitzgerald was appointed. 

Wolley was the author of: 1. ‘EdAoyia, 
The Parents blessing their Children, and the 
Children begging on their Knees their 
Parents’ Blessmgs are Pious Actions war- 
tantable by the Word of God,’ London, 
1661, 8vo. 2, ‘Loyalty among Rebels, the 
True Royalist or Hushai the Archite, a 
Happy Counsellor in King David’s Greatest 
Danger, London, 1662, 8yo. 8, ‘Patterns 
of Grace and Glory in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to be admired, adored, and 
imitated ; collected out of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and illustrated by the Antient Fathers 
and Expositors,’ Dublin, 1669, 4to, He also 
tranalated from the French of Georges de 
Scudéry ‘ Curia Politis: or the Apologies of 
Several Princes: justifying to the World 
their most Eminent Actions,’ London, 1654, 
fol.; new edit. London, 1678, fol. 


[ Ware's Bishops of Ireland, ed, Harris, p. 644; 


+ | Ware's Irish Writers, ed. Harris, p. 357; Foster's 


Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Cotton's Fasti Eccl. 
Hib, iv, 168, v. 294; Baker's Hist. of St. John’s 
Coll. i. 267-8, ii. 678-9; Wood's Fasti Oxon, 
ed. Bliss, ii, 63; Evelyn's Diary, ed. Bray, i. 
271, 273; Shrewsbury School Regestum Scho- 
lurium, 1892, p. 260; Kenuott’s Register, 1728.) 
WOLLEY, Siz JOHN (4. 1698), Latin 
secretary to Elizabeth, was a native of Shrop- 
shire and a man of good family. He was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he became a fellow in 1668. He pee 
B.A. on 11 Oct. 1553, M.A, on 1 July 1667, 
and supplicated for D.O.L. on 10 March 
1565-6, He obtained employment in Eliza~ 
beth’s service as a diplomatist, for which his 
skill in Latin and French and his lnowledge 
of the continent especially recommended 
him. According to Strype, he was in the 
queen’s service as early as 1668, and was one 
of those with whom the new French em- 
bassador had an early interview. On 8 Sept. 
1566 he disputed before the queen at Oxford, 
and obtained commendation for his Jearning 
and eloquence. On the death of Roger 
{g.v.] in December 1668 he suc- 
ceeded him ag Latin secretary to the queen 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, p, 381). 
Although a layman, he held in 1660 the 
bead of Cumpton Dundon in the see of 
ells, and on 11 Oct. 1577 he was made 
dean of Carlisle, On 24 July1573 he wrote 
to John Sturmius on the controversy ragi 
concerning the official dress of the Eng! 
olergy, stating that the government contem- 
plated consulting the German reformers on 
the subject (Zilrich Letters, Parker Soc. ii, 
220-1). In 1576 he received a visit from 
8u2 
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Elizabeth at Pyrford in Surrey, where he 
had purchased an estate. In June 1586 he 
wos despatched to Scotland to satisfy 
James Vi in regard to his mother’s treat- 
ment. On his return he was sworn of the 
privy council on 80 Sept. (Acts P. C. 1586-~ 
1687, p. 286; Cai. State Papers, 1680~ 
1590, p. 364), and was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to try the Scottish queen, 
Qn 12 March 1586-7 he took part: in the 
examination of William Davison (1541 ?~ 
1608) {q. v.] at the Tower for his share in the 
execution of Mary. In 1588 he was ap- 

ointed with William Brooke, seventh baron 
bobbam, and Thomas Sackville, baron Buck- 
hurst (afterwards Tarl of Dorset) [q. v.], to 
search for the author of the Mar-Prelate 
tracts, and on 23 April 1580 was admitted 
chancellor of the order of the Garter. He 
was also keaper of the records of the court 
of augmentations and clerk of the pipe 
i State Papers, 1591-4 p. 218, 1695- 

597 p. 184). 

From 1671 till the close of his life Wolley 
took his part in avery parliament summoned 
by Elizabeth. According to Browne Willishe 
was elected for East Looe in 1571. On 5 May 
1672 he was returned for Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, and on 11 Nov. 1584 for the 
city of Winchester. This seat he retained 
in 1586, but in 1588 he represented Dorset 
county, and in 1693 Surrey (Official Returns 
of Members of Part.) In parliament, as be- 
came «a court official, he was a stout sup- 
i of royal prerogatives. In February 

588-0, when parliament showed a disposi- 
tion to discuss ecclesiastical abuses, he re- 
minded the house that the queen had pro- 
hibited the consideration of such subjects 
(Stryeu, Life of Whityift, i. 668), By the 
same objections he hindered the commons in 
February 1592-3 from taking up Jomes 
Morice's bill, framed for the purpose of de- 
fending puritans from annoyances from the 
bishops’ courts (2d. ii, 128). 

In 1600 Wolley was a member of the 
court of high commission, and he was one 
of those who conducted the preliminary ex- 
amination of the fanatic William Ilacket 
{a v.] on 19 July 1691. On 28 Feb, 1691-2 

@ was admitted to Gray’s Inn; in 1592 he 
was knighted, and on 1 Aug, 1694 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for 
assessing and levying tha parliamentary 
subsidy. He died at Pyzford on 28 Feb. 
1595--G, and was buried in the chancel of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, In 1614 his body ond 
those of his wife and son were removed to 
@ spot 'batween St. George's Chappel and 
that of our Lady,’ where a magnificent 
marble monument was erected to their 






















Vita et Mors’ on 


The eulogy is one of those added by 


memory. He married Elizaheth (5,9 : 
1659), eldest daughter of Sir Willie af 
of Loseley in ye sister of Sir Geor 

More [q. v.], and wi H 
of Albany in Surre 

son, Sir Francis We 
benefactor of John Donne ¢ 

who married his cousin Mary More, Durin 
her hushand’s' later life Lady Wolley vane 
lady of the privy chamber to Elizabeth, A 
number of her own and her husband's letters 
to her father, written from the court, wee 
preserved among tha Loseley manusgri nts, A 
Jew were printed in 1835 by Alfred Joty 
Kempe [g.v.] among other selections fran 
the collaction, and the whole have beep 
calendered in the seventh report of the 
historical manuscripts commission, After 
Wolley’s death his wife married the lui 
chancellor Sir Thomas Egerton, baron Elle. 
mere and viscount Brnckt 


or 


ow of Richard Pols; : 
~ By her he had = 
olley ( 15883-1611), the 

1678-1631) [q.¥3, 


ey [9. v.] 
Some verses by Wolley are printed at the 
end of Laurence aby § Joannis Juelli 
London, 1678, fio), an 
there are some lines addressed to him in 
John Leland’s ‘Encomia’ (1589, p, 116), 
i Ftands 
editor, Thomas Newton (1642 P-1607) [a. v5 
Thomas Churchyard’s ‘ Challenge’ (London, 
1698, 4to) is dedicated to olley, Two 
autograph letiera addressed to Sir Juling 
Cresar [q. y are preserved in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS, 12606 £. 378, 19507 
f. 58), as well as a letter to Wolley from 
Simon Trippe (Addit. MS. 6261, p. 64), 
{Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Brod 
rick’s Memorials of Merton (Oxford Hist, So}, 
p. 262 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i, 152-3; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, y, 437, 507, 524, 
Archeeologia, 1865, xxxvi. 38-5; Cul, State 
Papers, Dom. 1647-94; Acts of Privy Countil, 
ed, Dasent, 1577-93; Strype’s Annals, 182, 
ur. i, 640, 720-81 ; Strype's Life of Aylmer, 
1821, p. 91; Select Cases in the Court of Re 
quests (Selden Soc.), p. xciv; Foster's Grays 
Inn Register, p. 79 ; Woodl’s Hist, and Antig, of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, ii, 187, 169, 256; Dugdales 
Hist. of St. Paul's Cathedral, ed. Ellis, 1818, 
pp. 71, 218 ; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliz 
beth, i, 282, 13, 81-2; Manning and Bray's Hist, 
of Surrey, 1804-14, i. 67, 76, 91, 96, 135-8, iit, 
96, 119, 242-8, App. pp. exix, clxiii ; Gosse's Lifs 
of Donne, 1899, Index; Walton’s Lives (Bohns 
Ilustrated Libr), p. 16; Lansdowne MS, 98%, 
¥, 249.) ELC, 
WOLLEY or WOOLLEY, RICHARD 
(jt. 1667~1694), miscellaneous writer, bom 
in Essex, was admitted to Queans’ College, 
Cambridge, on 6 Dec. 1668, where he gr 
duated B.A. on 10 Jen. 1667 and MA. ia 
1071. He served in London as a curate 
and was employed by the well-known 
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John Dunton {q.v.| as a hack-writer. 
ee ol he Feber *L'Etat de la France, 
a lst of the nobility and high officials of 
Fronee, with an account of their privileges 
and duties, under the title of ‘Gallim No- 
titia; or the Present State of France’ (Lon- 
don, 12m). He also edited for Dunton 
the ‘Compleat Library; or News for the 
Ingenious,’ which appeared monthly bet ween 
May 1692 and April 1694, and ‘took the 
‘sate minutes’ from which ‘The Secret 

istory of Whitehall’ was composed by 
David Jones (fl. 1076-1720) [q. v.] The 
fact that he did not himself write ‘The 
Sceret History’ renders it probable that he 
died some time before it was published in 
1607, perhaps about the date at which the 
‘Compleat Library’ ceased toappear. Dun- 
ton describes Wolley as ‘an universal 
scholar, and adds that ‘he performed to a 
nicety ’ all the work entrusted to him. 

[Information kindly given by the presi‘lent 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge; Wolley's Works; 
Duuton’s Life and Errors, 1818, i. 1638.] 


a TC, 
WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY (1759- 
1797), miscellaneous writer. [See Gopwiy, 
Mus, Many Wottstoxnorarr, 


WOLMAN, [See also Woor.ay.] 


WOLMAN or WOLEMAN, RICILARD 
(a, 1587), dean of Wells, is surmised by 
Cooper (Athena Cantabr. i. 63) to have been 
the son of Richard Wolman, cater to John 
Howard, duke of Norfolk. There was o 
family of the name at Alderford, Norfolk 
(BrowcrmLD, Norfolk, viii. 184; Index of 
Wills, ii. 589). In 1478 Tichard Wolman 
was a member of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. He also studied abroad, bein 
entered in the Oxford register as doctor o! 
the civil law ‘of an university beyond the 
seas’ (Woop, Fusti,i,89). He was principal 
of St, Paul’s Inn, in the university of Cam- 
Iridge, in 1510, and commenced doctor of 
canon law in 1612. On 81 Oct. 1614 he was 
admitted an advocate, and on 9 April 1522 
collated to the archdeaconry of Sudbury. In 
1524 he became vicar of Walden, Essex, and 
on 26 July of the same year canon of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. Te appears to have 
been resident at court in 1620, and to have 
heen on intermediary with the king, durin 
the absence of Wolsey, in the matter o 
ecclesiastical preferments. He was made 
chaplain to the king in 1526, and a master 
of requests in attendance at the court, an 
office involying mombership of the king's 
council, On 4 July 1626 he was presented 
to the living of Amersham, but he continued 
to reside at court, 
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On 17 May 1527 Wolsey sat at his house 
at Westminster to hear the pleadings in the 
divorce suit. On this occasion Wolman was 
nominated by the king promoter of the suit. 
On 5 and 6 April 1627 he took the evidence 
of Bishop Foxe [see Foxn, Ricuarp] as to 
Tlenry's protest against the marriage with 
Catherine, On 81 May he brought forward 
this evidence and adduced arguments against 
the dispensing power of the pope. During 
the proceedmgs Wolman acted as a secret 
negotiator between the king and Wolsey. 
Its reward was o prebend in St. Paul's 
Cathedral (25 June) and a third share of 
the advowson of the first canonry and pre- 
bend void in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
He is frequently referred to as a canonist of 
authority by the correspondents of the king 
and of Wolsey during the divorce proceed- 
ings, Ife was one of twenty-one commis- 
sioners to whom Wolsey, on 11 June 1529, 
delegated the hearing of causes in chan- 
cery (Letters and Papers, iv. 5666; Ryser, 
Fodera, xiv. 209), It was presumably in 
his capacity of member of the king’s coun- 
cil that he was one of the signatories of the 
address to Clement VII in favour of the 
divorce by ‘the spiritual and temporal lords’ 
(18 July 1680; 2. xiv, 405; Letters and 
ei ab iv. 6518), His name appears here 
under the heading of ‘milites et doctores in 
parlamento, 

Some time after 29 Aug. 1620 and before 
8 Nov. following, when he was elected pro- 
locutor of convocation, Wolman was ap- 
pointed deanof Wells. In October 1531 he 
‘was incorporated at Oxford (Woop, Fast, i, 
89), having supplicated as long before as 
1528 (28. p. 64). He sat uponthe committee 
of convocation which on 10 April 1582 re- 
ceived the subscription of Latimer (Hugh 
Latimer) to articles propounded to him. On 
the following 30 June he was presented by 
the crown to the rectory of High Hunger 
(Ongar), Essex. When, in October 1582, 
Henry had left England for an inter- 
view with Francis I at Boulogne, Wolman 
was acting as ons of the council exercizin: 
the royal power in London. On 19 Mare! 
1588 he was made canon of Windsor (Lu 
Nuvg, iii, 892). As dean of Wells he signed 
thescknowledgment of the royal supremacy 
on 6 July 168£ (Ryu, Federa, xiv. 496; 
Letters and Papers, vii, 1024), He evidently 
cultivated Cromwell’s favour and supported 
the new queen (Anne Boleyn). Hesigned 2 
declaration, as a doctor of canon law, on the 
subject of holy ordera in 1536. This was 
put forward in support of the recent reli- 

ious changes, ond bore the signature of 
Coanyrell as the king’s vicegerent, at its 
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head, When the Lincolnshire rebellion broke 
out, in the autumn of 1536, Wolman was 
appointed to act upon the queen's council 
(ane Seymour) during the contemplated 
absence of the king. As a‘ fat priest,’ Henry 
suggested that he should be ‘tasted’ by 
Cromwell, i.e. that a levy in the nature of a 
benevolence should be made upon him for 
the expenses of suppressing the insurrection. 
That he was a man of means appears from 
the fact that in 1582 he had given 111. 6s. 
as a new year's gift to the king (Srryro, 
Eccl. Mem, 1. i, 211). Henry's hint was 
probably taken; for Wolman appears as a 
creditor of the king, who is contented ‘ to for- 
bear unto a longer day,’ and who, the manu- 
seript note—‘ex dono '—shows, altogether 
surrendered his claim for the 2002. borrowed 
MS. Record Office). As archdeacon of 
adbury he signed, in 1537, the address of 
convocation to the king desiring his sanc- 
tion to the ‘Institution of a Christian Man.’ 
Wolman died in the summer of 1687, and 
was buried in the cloistars of Westminster 
Abbey (Ls Nove, Fasti, i. 168). He left a 
sum of money for the construction of a market 
cross and shelter at Wells, which was not 
erected till 1642 (Rornoups, Hist. of Wells, 
.lix), His-will was executed at Clavering, 
sex, to which place he bequeathed money. 
His conncetion with it probably was due to 
its being a royal manor, where be Srequently 
resided in attendance upon the court. He 
also left 482, 6s. 8d. to found an exhibition 
at Cambridge. 


[Brewer and Gairdner’a Cal, Letters and 
Papers, For. and Dom., Hen, VIII, vols, i-xiu. ; 

. Record Office, Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
3 vols, 1854; Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials 
(Oxford, 1822); Strype’s Memorials of Cran- 
mer (Oxford, 1840), Blomefield’s Hist. of 
Norfolk, vol. viii.; Masters’s Hist. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, ed. Lamb (Cam- 
bridge, 1881); Reynolds's Hist. of Wella Car 
thedral, 1881 ; Newcourt’s Repertoriam, 1710; 
Wood's Fasti Oxonienses (in Athente Oxon.), 
1815; Cooper's Athens Cantabr. 1858, 1. 63, 
631 ; Rymer's Foedera, vol. xiv.; Fiddes’s Life 
of Wolsey, 1726; Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
Hist, of Henry VIII, ed, Kennet, 1719; Leadam’s 
Select Cases In the Court of Requests (Selden 
Soc. 1898) ; Coote’s Civilinns, 1804; Challoner 
Smith's Index of Wills, 1898-6.] I. S. L. 


WOLRICH, WOOLRIOH, or WOOL- 
DRIDGH, HUMPHREY (1633?-1707), 
ueker, of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford- 
shire, was probably born there about 1688. 
A. baptist in early life, he joined the quakers 
soon after their rise, was imprisoned in Lon- 
don for preaching in 1658, and next year 
wrote ‘A Declaration to the Baptists’... 
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London, 1659, 4to. This is an account ofa 
‘dispute’ held at Withcock, Leicestershis. 

on 27 Feb, 1658-9, at which Isabel, wity aj 
Colonel Francis Hacker (q.v.], was present 

About the same time Wolrich, although » 
quaker, actually baptized aconvert, In thi. 
it appears he was upheld by some in the 
society, while severely judged by others, Jn 
his defence Wolrich wrote ‘The Unlimited 
God .. .’ London, 1659, 4to (Meeting fi 
Sufferings Library). Wolrich was In prison 
in 1660, and wrote, with John Pennyman 
(q. v.] and Thomas Coveney, ‘Some Ground, 
and Reasons to manifest the Unlawhilnes, 
of Mogistrates and others who commit Mex 
to Prison, or fine them for not putting of 
the hat,’ London, 1660, 4to ; also a broadside 
dated Newgate, 14 Jan. 1660-1, ‘Oh! Lon 
don, with thy Magistrates,’ with other broad. 
sides against ‘Papist Livery, ' Advice to the 
Army of the Commonwealth and to Preshy- 
terian Ministers.’ Sir Richard Brown, lord 
mayor of London in 1661, who was partien- 
larly severe against the quakers, committed 
Wolrich to prison for keeping his hat on 
before him. During his confinement he 
wrote ‘From the Shepherd of Israel to tha 
Bishops in England,’ London [1661-9], dto, 
and at the same time ‘To the Ring ond 
both Houses of Parlisment ... timely 
warning thot they do not make Inwa against 
the righteous and innocent people . . . called 
quakers,’n.d. In 166] he was taken out of a 
meeting in Staffordshire, and, for refusing 
the oath of allegiance, carried to prison, 
where he probably wrote the ‘ Address to 
Magistrates, Priests, and People of Stafford- 
shire,’ n.d. 4to. On 2 Dec. 1662 he arrived 
in Chester at the end of the assize, On the 
following Sunday he entered the cathedral 
during the anthem, and when the singing 
ceased attempted to speak, but was hastil 

removed and confined in the castle. a 
February 1682 he was fined 20. and sent 
to prison for offering payee at the burial 
of a oe woman in her husband's garden 
at Keel, Staffordshire, the priest having 
threatened to arrest the corpse if Wolrich 
did not pay the fees. 

Wolrich died, after a painful illness of 
two years from cancer in the mouth, at the 
Friends’ Almshouses in Clerkenwell on 
81 Aug. 1707, and was buried on 2 Sept. 

Other works by him are: 1. ‘One Wam- 
ing more to the Baptists, in answer to Mat- 
thew Caffin’s * Faith in God’s Promises the 
Saints best Weapon,”’ London, 1661, 4to. 
2. ‘A Visitation to the Captive Seei, 
London, 1661, 4to. 8. ‘The Rock of Ages 
Known and Foundation of many Gene- 
rations Discovered? London, 1661, 4to, 
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ee * 8 
4A Visitation and Warning,’ London, 
1662,4to. 6.6 A General Epistle to Friends 
tn England and Holland, 1665-6; several 
amall epistles and testimonies. 6 fA 
Prief Testimony against Friends wearing 
of Pertiwigs’ (posthumous), 1708. 

lay's Inner Life of the Commonwealth, 
gilt Paety Promoted, 1789, ii, 91; Besse’s 
Safferings, 1, 882, 365, 651, 654; Smith's Cata- 
Inque, ii, 949; Swarthmore MSS, and Registers 
at Devonshire House, E.0.} oF.S, 


WOLRIOH or WOLRYCHE, Sir 
THOMAS (1598-1668), baronet, royalist, 
gprang froma Cheshire family which acquired 
the estate of Dudmaston in Shropshire in the 
gwelfth century, and was thenceforth identi- 
fiedwith that county. The deed of grant is 
said to be one of the oldest private deeds in 
England. Ibis reproduced in Eyton’s ‘ Anti- 
quitiesof Shropshire’ (isi, 185). The pedigrea 
sg ertant from 1279. Thomas was the third 
in deccentirom John Wolryche, who married 
‘the Fair Maid of Gatacre, Mary, daughter 
of John Gatacre of that place, and was the 
son of Francis Wolryche (d. 1614) and of 
Margeret his wife, daughter of George 
Bromley of Hallon in Shropshire. He was 
baptued at Worfield on 27 March 1598, 
On his epitaph he is stated to have received 
hiseducation at Cambridge, where he studied 
assiduously, paying especial attention to 
geometry, history, and heraldry. 

He was admitted to the Inner Temple on 
Tl Oct. 1615, and afterwards ei apenas 
the borough of Much Wenlock in the parlia- 
ments of 1621 (elected 2 Jan.), 1624, and 


1625 (elected 2 May), On the breaking ont ) yo 


of ths civil war he was captain of militia 
and deputy lientenant for the county. At 
his own expense he raised a regiment of 
which he was colonel, his son Thomas filling 
the post of captain, Hoe also held the post 
of governor of Bridgnorth. On 22 July 
1641 he was knighted at Whitehall, and on 
4 Aug. following was created a baronet, 
In May 1643 Lord Capel, erat ra 
of Shropshire, Cheshire, and North Wales, 
ordered him to draw all his forces of trained 
bands round about the town of Bridgnorth, 
and to construct fortifications for its defence 
where he should ‘ think fit to appoint, with 
the help of ‘all the men of this towne.’ 
Ha laid down arms before 1645, and after- 
wards conformed to the parliament. On 
80 March 1646 he petitioned to compound 
for his estate, and with much difficulty ob- 
tained an order from the commons for the 
removal of the sequestration and pardon for 
his delinquency on 4 Sept. 1648, He was 
Mill in difficulties in the matter in 1652. 
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_ He died on 4 July 1668, and was buried 
in the Wolryche mortuary chapel at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quatt. “There is s con- 
temporary life-size portrait of him at Dud- 
maston, with the cestle of Bridgnorth and 
troops engaged in the background. 

olrich married, in 1625, Ursula, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ottley of Pitchford, by whom 
he had twelve children, of whom four sons 
and three daughters survived him. 

The baronetcy became extinct in 1723 on 
the death of Sir John Wolryche, great- 
grandson of Sir Thomas, who was drowned 
when attempting to ford the Severn, and 
the estate then passed into his mother's 
hands, and through her to tho Whitmores 
of Southampton, from whom the present 
owner, F. H. Wolryche- Whitmore, is Jineally 
descended. 

[Visitation of Shropshire (Harl. Soc. Publ.), 
xxix, 609 ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, pp. 168-9; Official 
Lists of Memb. of Parl. i. 452, 459-66; Met- 
calte’s Book of Knights, p. 197; Bellett's An- 
tiquities of Bridgenorth, pp. 142-3; Cal. of 
Commuttee for the Advance ot Money, pp. 868-9 ; 
Commons’ Journals, yi. 4; Lords’ Journals, x, 
331; P.C. ©. Hene 149; Epitaph at Quatt; 
information from tho Rev. i. 5 Woltyche- 
Whitmore,] BP. 


WOLSELEY, Srr CHARLES (1680? 
1714), politician, son of Sir Robert Wol- 
seley of Wolseley, Staffordshire (created a 
baronet 24 Nov. 1698), by Mary, Aang of 
Sir George Wroughton, knight, of Walcot, 
‘Wiltshire, was born about 1680, “William 
Wolseley (1640-1697) [q. ¥) was his 
brother. Sir Robert Wolseley took 
the side of the king during the civil war, 
and died on 21 Sept. 1646, while his estate 
was under sequestration, In October 1617 
Sir Charles Wolseley on payment of 2,5002. 
obtained the discharge of the estate from 
sequestration. He is described in the peti~ 
tion presented on his behalf as then sixteen 
years of age (Calendar of Committee for 
Compounding, p. 17713 Commons’ Journals, 
y. 828: Lords’ Journals, ix.492), On 12 May 
1648 Wolseley married, at Hanworth, Middle- 
sex, Anne, the youngest daughter of William 
Fiennes, first viscount Saye and Sele {q.v.], 
a connection which helps to account for his 
religious opinions and his political career. In, 
July 1653 he was one of the representatives 
of Oxfordshire in the so-called ‘Little par- 
liament’ summoned by Cromvell, and was 
chosen a member of both the councils of state 
which that body appointed (Old Parl. Hist. 
xx. 178; Commons’ Journals, vii. 286, 344). 
In December 1658 Wolseley was one of the 
spokesmen of the party which wished toput 
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anend to the Little parliament, and carried a 
motion that ite members should resign their 
authority back to the general from whom 
they had received it (Lupiow, Memoirs, 1894, 
i, 866 ; Somers Tracts, vi. 274), To this he 
owad his appointment as a member of the 
council which the instrument of government 
established to advise the Protector. In re- 
lating the foundation of the protectorate to 
his frend Bulstrode Whitelocke, Wolsele 
wrote; ‘The present Protector is my lord- 
general, whose personal woith, I may say 
without vanity, qualifies him for the greatest 
monarch in tho world’ (Addit, 228. 32098, f. 
817). Wolseley remained a staunch Crom- 
wellian throughout the protectorate, repre- 
sented Staffordshire in, the two parliaments 
called by Cromwell, and was one of the 
spokesmen of the committea which in April 
1657 pressed the Protector to take the title 
of king (Old Parl. Hist. xxi. 81). In par- 
liament he was not a frequent speaker, but 
showed his tolerance by narooating lenienc 
in dealing with James Nayler [q. y.], and his 
good sense by deprecating the proposal to 
impose a new oath of fidelity on the nation 
when thesecond protectorate was established 
(Bunron, Diary, i. 89, ii,.275). Whitelocke, 
with whom he was intimate, describes him 
as one of the counsellors whom Cromwell 
familiarly consulted, and in whose society 
he ‘would lay aside his greatness’ (Jfemo- 
riala, iy. 291,280; cf. Wurrsioces, Swedish 
Embassy, i. 85, ii, 87, 57). 
In December 1657 


epublican pamphleteers found little to say 
against the appointment, except that ‘al- 
though he hath done nothing for the cause 
whereby to merit, yet he is counted of that 
worth as to be every way fit to be taken out 
of the parliament, to have a negative voice 
in the other house over such as have done 
most and merited highest in the cause’ (‘A 
Second Narrative of the Late Parliament,’ 
Harleian Miscellany, iii, 477), 

Wolseley signed the order for proclaiming 
Richard Cromwell, was one of kis council, 


and was consulted by him on the question of 


dissolving bis unruly parliament (Wrirr- 
tockn, Memorials, iv. 836, 313). During 
the troubles which followed Richard Crom- 
well’s fall he took no part in public affairg, 
but succeeded in getting returned to the 
Convention parliament of 1660 as member 
for Stafford, At the Restoration Lord Mor 
daunt and Sir Robort Woward intervened 
with Charles TI to procure Wolseley a free 
pardon, alleging services done to Howard 
and other distressed royalists in the late 
times, Mordaunt praised his abilities, and 
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said that the king would find him 

servant if he chose to employ him (ome 
don MSS, Ixxii. 284, 9 May 860), He x 
tained pardon but not employment, During 
thereign of Charles I Wolseley lived retin 
occupying himself with gardening, of which 
he was very fond, and writing amphlets 
His house and gardens are described in tha 
diary of his wife's niece, Celia Fiennes (Garr 
Fitas, Through England on a Side-Sadile 
1888, pp. 89, 136,146). Tis pamphlets nent 
on ecclosiastical eubjects, aia the only pro. 
minent politician with whom he seems to 
have kept up any intimacy was the like. 
minded Arthur Annesley, earl of Angle-ey 
(cf, Hist. MSS, Comm. 13th Rep. p, 263), 
But the Duke of Buckingham stayed at his 
house in 1667 when in disgrace ‘with the 
court (CraRnNDON, Continuation of Life 
§ 1123), ' 

When Monmouth’s rebellion took place 
‘Wolseley was arrested on suspicion, but ra. 
leased on 4 July 1685, Jomes II's poh 
of repealing the penal laws attracted his 
support, and the king's electioneering agents 
reported in February 1688 that Wolseley 
had ‘declared himself right, und ready to 
serve his majesty in any capacity’ Te was 
willing to stand for the county as onvof the 
government candidates, but doubted if hs 
own interest was sufficient to secure his re 
turn (Duckett, Penal Laws and Teet Act, 
1883, p. 251). Wolseley died on & Vet, 
1714 in the cighty-fifth year of his age, ac. 
cording to his cpitaph, and was buried in 
Colwich church, Staffordshire, Two por 
traits of Wolseley are in the possession of 
the a baronet, 

Wolseley was the author of the following 
works: 1. ‘Speech,’ urging the Protector to 
accept the crown (printed in ‘ Monarchy 
Asserted,’1660, and reprinted in the ‘ Somers 
Tracts,’ ed, Scott, vi. 880). 2. ‘ Liberty of 
Qonscience upon its True and Proper 
Grounds, asserted and vindicated, 1668, Jto, 
3. ‘Liberty of Conscience the Magistrate's 
Interest,’ 1668, dio (these two pamphlets, 
both anonymous, were combined in the se 
coud edition, published in 1669). 4. ‘Tha 
Unreasonableness of Atheism made mani- 
fest,’ 1669, 8vo. 6. Preface to Tenry Ner- 
come’s ‘Faithful Narration of the Nife of 
John Machin,’ 1671, 12mo. 6, ‘The Rea- 
sonableness of Scripture Belief,’ 1672, 8ro 
(dedicated to the Earl of Anglesey), 7.“The 
Case of Divorce and Remarriage thereupon 
discussed, occasioned by the late Act for the 
Divorce of tha Lord Ross,’ 1678, Imo. 
8. ‘Justification Evangelical, or a Plein In- 
partial Scripture Account of God’s Method 
in justifying a Sinner,’ 1677 (the Bodleian 
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oo 

ontains a letter from the Earl of 
pee criticising the work as unorthodox, 
ani caying that be warned the author to be 


1 tious). 
or oe, family of seven sons and 


ters 

ter ie Wousennr (1649-1607), the eldest, 
matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
vg July 1606, entered Gray's Inn in 1667, 
and was sent envoy to the elector of 
Favaria at Brussels by William TIE in 
arch 1602, Ile died unmarried in 1697. 
About 1690 he was enga, d ina duel in 
consequence of a ‘poetical quarrel’ with a 
scunger brother of Thomas Wharton (after- 
‘ards first Marquis of Wharton) {q.v.}, and 
Wharton died of the effects of the encounter. 
This champion of poesy was doubtless the 
‘Yr, Wolseley’ whose name is on the title- 
am of the ‘Examen Miscellanoum’ of 
ID, to which he contributed two morsels 
of vere. Robert Wolseley was o friend of 
Join Wilmot, second earl of Rochester[q. v.], 
ty whose ' Valentinian ' (1685) he contri- 
butud the ‘preface concerning the author 
.., by one of his friends’ (Snims, Bibi. 
Maff.p. 521; Life of Thomas, Marquis of 
Whaiton, 1715). . 

Chuorles and Fiennes, the second and third 
sons, died young. ‘William and Henry, the 
fourth and fifth sons, became minseesi oly 
third and fourth baronets; while Richard, 
the sixth son, was a captain in King Wil- 
bam’sormy in Ireland, and represented Car- 
lowintheIrish parliament (FosTrr, Baronet- 
age, 1883; Alumnt Oxon. i, 1668). From 
him the present baronet and Field-marshal 
Viscount Wolseley are descended, 

{Noble's House of Cromwell, 1787, i. 397 ; 
Foster’s Bironetage, 1883; Erdeswick’s Staf- 
fordshire, ed. Harwood; notes kindly supplied 
by G, W. Campbell, esq.; other authorities given 
io the article.) 0H. F, 

WOLSELEY, Sm CHARLES (1760- 
1&6}, seventh baronet, politician, born on 
% July 1760 at Wolseley Hall, Statford- 
shire, was son of Sir William Wolseley, sixth 
baronet, and Charlot te Chambers of Wimble- 
dn, Sir Charles Wolseley (1630?-1714) 
‘y. v.] was his ancestor. He was educated 
privately, and, as was customary, travelled 
onthe continent before he reached manhood, 
During his absence thero he was brought 
mto contact with the revolutionary forces 
that were then at work (probably with the 
consent of his father, who was an ardent 
reformer), Tle was present at the talking 
of the Baatile (14 July 1789), and implied 
ina speech delivered at Stockton on 28 June 
1519 that he assisted the assnilants. He 
appears t have made his first connection 


with the reform movement in England in 
1811, when he signed a memorial in favour 
of parliamentary reform (CanrwricHt, Life, 
ii, 874). The original list of members of 
the union of parliamentary reform (1812) 
contains his name, and he was one of the 
founders of the Hampden Club, Ie auc- 
ceeded to the baronetey on 5 Aug. 1817, 
when the reform movement was becomng 
formidable, and identified himself with the 
more extreme section of radicals, His first 
appearance as one of the leaders of the agita- 
tion after it had come into conflict with the 
authorities wasas chairmanof a great demon- 
stration held at Sandy Brow, Stockport, in 
June 1819, At this time these demonstra- 
tions began to be used for the purpose of 
making a show of electing popular repre- 
sentatives, and on 12 July in that year the 
Birmingham reformers met at Newhall Mill 
and, in lis absence, elected Sir Charles ay 
their ‘ legislatorial attorney, and empowered 
him to present their grievances to the ITouse 
ofCommons, Major John Cartwright (1740- 
1824) [q. v.] and another conveyed the resn- 
lution of the meeting to Wolseley Dall, 
where he stayed for some days, occupied 
with Sir Charles in devising means for meet- 
ing the measures which the government had 
adopted (id. i. 166, &c,) On the 10th Sir 
Charleswas arrested for his speech at Stock- 

rt, taken to Knutsford, and liberated on 

il, Pending his trial_he interested him- 
self in the victims of the Peterloo ‘ massacre,’ 
which had occurred in the meanwhile. Hoa 
supported some of their fomilies, attended 
their trial, and became their surety. In April 
1820 his own trial came on at Chester. He 
and Joseph ITarrison, dissenting minister 
and schoohmnater were charged with sedition 
and conspiracy, and were sentenced to eigh- 
teen montlis’ imprisonment. Sir Charles was 
lodged in king's bench, Abingdon. While 
in gaol he was elected on 16 Jan. 1821, with 
eight others, including Jeremy Bentham and 
Sir Francis Burdett, {o constitute 5 com- 
mittee of Middlesex electors to promote re- 
form, and his liberation was made the occa- 
sion of a great demonstration. 

Like the radicala generally, he was a 
champion of the cause of Queen Caroline, 
and addressed from his prison letters on her 
behalf to the ‘Times’ and Lord Castlereagh, 
In one of them he offered to go to Como, 
where he soid he was in 1817, and invest:- 

6 the trath of the rumours regarding her 
conduct while residing thera. 

Hie continued for some time to support 
the reformers, and when Hunt was released 
from Ilchester gaol in 1822 Sir Charles was 
one of his sureties. But he gradually with. 
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drew from the forefront of the agitation, and 
from about 1826 he does not appear to have 
taken any public part in politics. He be- 
came & convert to Romanism, and was re- 
ceived mto thet church 1n October 1837, He 
ched on 5 Oct, 1846, 

He married twica: first, on 18 Dec. 1794, 
Mary (d.1811), daughter of Thomas Clifford 
of Tixall, Staffordshire, by whom he had 
Spencer William, who died in Milan in 1882; 
secondly, on 2 July 1812, Anne, daughter 
of Anthony Wright of Wealdside, Essex, 
who died on 24 Oct. 1888; he had issue by 
her Charles, born in 1818, who succeeded to 
the baronetcy, two other sons, and two 
daughters, 

(Gent, Mag. 1846, ii. 586; Annual Register, 
1818 p. 105, 1820 pp 908, &c , Greville Me- 
moirs, 1i, 386 , Hon. G. Spencer (Father Ignatius 
of St Paul), A Sermon on Wolseley’s conversion, 
1837 ] J. R. M. 
WOLSELEY, WILLIAM (1610?- 
1697), brigadier-general, born about 1640, 
was fifth son of Sir Robert Wolseley, first 
baronet of Wolseley, Staffordshire, and 
younger brother of Sir Charles Wolscley 
(1630 P-1714) {a-¥.] In June 1667 William 
was appointed captain-lientenant to the 
Marquis of Worcester’s newly raised foot 
Tegiment. This corps was disbanded a few 
months later when the treaty of Breda was 
signed. Word Worcester raised a foot regi- 
ment (disbanded in 1674) in January 1678 
to repel an unexpected Dutch invasion, and 
‘Wolseley was appointed his captain-heu- 
tenant by commission dated 26 Jan. 1673. 
On 1 April 1679 Wolseley was appointed 
captain-heutenant to an independent foot 
company in Ohepstow Castle, commanded 
by the ‘Marquia of Worcester (afterwards 
Duke of Beaufort), and six years later he 
was appointed captain in Beaufort’s foot 
regiment (a foot) by commission dated 
20 June 1685. On 12 Aug. 1688, when 
quertered at Scarborough, Wolseley came 
into prominent notice by causing the mayor 
of Scarborough, one Aislaby, to be publicly 
tossed in a blanket by a file of musqueteers 
for indignities inflicted ons protestant clergy- 
man when performing divineservicein church, 
Themayorlaid his grievances before James IL 
in person, and ‘Wolseley ‘was summoned to 
appear before the council in London. ‘The 
captain pleaded his majesty’s gracious gene- 
al pardon, which was in the press, so was 
dismissed’ (Z2kis ee ii. 225-6). 
On & Dec, 1688 Lord Montgomery, the colo- 
nel of Wolseley'’s regiment, and Lord Lang- 
dale of the same corps, both Roman catholics, 
‘were seized in their beds at Hull by Captain 
Copley and the protestant officers of the gar- 
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tison and kept in confinement. Wola 
now determined to join the Princa aon 
but his domg so was delayed by false rum 
a ar in various parts of the eae 
ionel Copley to Captain Wolsel . 
16 Dec. 1688) *y at You, 
‘Wolseley’s force of character and 
tant zeal were rewarded by the Phang 
Orange, who conferred on him the heutensn,. 
coloneley of Sir John Henmer's re me 
(11th foot). In May 1689 Hamme 
ment accompanied General Percy Kirhelgs 
to Ireland to assist in relieving Londocg 
‘Wolseley’s name appears as one of the coun 
cil of war held by Kirke on his arrival 
Lough Derry (Hist. MSS, Comm. Lith 
vi, 185), A deputation having waited 
Kirke m June 1689 from Enniskillen, pry. 
ing him to send some experienced officers jn 
command thenewly raised levies inco. Ferm. 
nagh, Kirke sent Wolseley, with a few otha 
officers, to organise and lead these irregules 
At the same time Kirke, by virtue of th 
authority he had from William TIT, issuei 
commissions tothe Enniskillen officers, which 
at a later date wera confirmed by the king 
nce was now appointed colonel of the 
‘Inniskilling Horse,’ which then conasted¢ 
twenty-five troops, but in January 1690 we 
reduced to twelve troops (Harl, MS, 743 
For twelve months pee to the 
‘Wolseley, as commander of the mice 
troops, was engaged in almost constant rads 
against the Irish forces of King James. Hs 
harassed the Irish army before Londo- 
derry, end inflicted heavy loss upon then 
when they raised the siege and retreated, 
In the ee sanguinary action at New 
town-Butler Wolseley, with only two thor 
sand men, defeated General Justin MacCarty 
[q. v-], whose army was thrice that nombe, 
and showed such good generalship that ke 
tween two thousand and three thonsnd 
Trish were killed or drowned in Lough Eme, 
many officers taken prisoners, and a larg 
store of arms and ammunition captured 
‘Wolseley surprised and took Belturbet » 
December 1689, and on 12 Feb. 160 d& 
feated the Duke of Berwick in an en; 
before Cavan and captured that town, whic 
he burnt. A few weeks later ho wasseverer 
wounded when commanding in the 
(‘Letter from a late Captain in Lord Casth- 
ton’s Regiment,’ dated from Lish 28 May 
1690, printed in Somers Tracts, ad. Scott,n. 


898). 

Wolsey commanded agit troops of his 
regiment at the battle of the Boyne (1 Jay 
1680). But by an unfortunate mistske » 
giving the word of command the men forme 
to the left instead of to the Might, thu 
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them with their backs tothe enemy. } Amelia, and in September 1773 joined the 


ee the other officers shouted to the 
nn ty wheal to the right, thereby causing 
~ cae confusion. General Richard Hamilton 
“1 y,] took advantage of the disorder and 
Mead Some fifty of Wolseley’s men were 
‘ ; down, and the others, bemg pressed by 
si Jmh cavalry, were routed. Their te- 
roar was checked by the timely advance of 
the Ling With some Dutch cavalry. William 
mila the fugitrves, who again faced the 
army, and this time with better success. 
Wokeley rendered valuable service during 
tre remainder of the Irish campaign, and 
was present with his regiment at the dear! 
batt vietory of Aughrim (12 July 1681). 
Fle services sere rewarded in August 1692 
ry his being appointed master- eneral of the 
“nance in Ireland, in room of Lord Mount~ 
uy, On22 March 1698 Wolseley was made 
hneadier-geneial over all the horse, and in 
Vay 1606 was spa one of the lords 
iustiees in Ireland and a privy councillor. 
le died, unmarried, in December 1697. 


{Dalton's English Army Lists and Commis- 
no Reguters, 1661-1714; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1h Rep App. vii. 28; Andrew Hamilton's 
Trae Relation of the Actions of the Inniskilling 
Yen; London Gazettes, especially the number 
fr 4 March 1690; Luttrell’s Brief Relation 
uf Sate Affairs, passim; Macaulay’s Hist. of 
Foland (for the battle of Newtown-Butler); 
Captan John Richardson’s Account of the 
Butle of the Boyne, quoted from 1n Colonel Wal- 
to's Hist. of the British Standing Army, 1660- 
1700, Story’s Impartial History of the Warsin 
Inland, pt. ii. (for the account of the battle of 
Caran); Somers Tructs, ed, Scott, vol x1.; An 
Hatorical and Descriptive Guide to Scarborough, 
: 65; Wolseley’s Despatches quoted from in 
indon Gazettes; Burke's Peerage and Baronet~ 
we] C0. Dx. 


WOLSELEY, WILLIAM (1756-1842), 
umral, of the Insh branch of the old Staf- 
frdshire family of Wolseley, was born on 
15 March 1766 at Annapolis in Nova Scotia, 
viere his father, Captain William Neville 
Wolseley, of the 47th regiment, was then in 
gumeon, His mother was Anne, sister of 
Admral Phillips Cosb fa v.] In 1764 
tne family returned to tre land; and in 1769 
Willam, who had been at school in Kil- 
lenny, waa entered on board the Goodwill 
fatter at Waterford, commanded by his 
fither’s brother-in-law, Lieutenant John 
B . Two years Inter, when the 
Goodwill was paid’ off, Wolseley was sent 
Whis uncle Cosby to @ nautical school in 
Westminster, from which, after some months, 
he joined the Portland, going out to Jamniea, 
He returned to England in the Princess 


: ship Sahsbury, with Commodore 
[Sir] Edward Hughes [q. v.], commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies. “Che Salisbury 
came homein the end of 1777, and Wolseley, 
havi assed his eaamination, was pro- 
moted, 1) June 1778, to be junior lieutenant 
of the Duke, one of the fleet with Keppel 
in July, though on the 27th she had fallen 
so far to leeward that she had no bd in the 
action (sea Kupper, Avevstts, Viscount), 
‘When the autumn cruise came to an end, 
‘Wolseley, at: the suggestion of Sir Edward 
Hughes, going out agam as commander-n- 
chief in the East Indies, effected an ex- 
change into the Worcester, one of his 
ioadicn, After some service against 
pirates in the Indian seas, he commanded a 
company of the naval brigade at the reduc- 
tion of Negapatam in October 1781, and 
ie at the storming of Fort Ostenberg, 
rincomalee, on 11 Jan, 1782, when he was 
severely wounded in the chest by a charge 
of aluge from  gingal, and left for dead in 
the ditch. Happily he was found the next 
day and carried on board the Worcester, 
He was shortly afterwards moved into the 
Superb, Boras flagship, and in her was 
present in the first four of the actions with 
the Bailli de Suffren. After the last of 
these, 3 Sept. 1782, he was promoted to ba 
commander of the Combustion fireship, and 
on 14 Sept. was posted to the Coventry 
frigate, which on the mght of 12 Jan. 1788 
ran in among the French fleet in Ganjam 
Roads, mistaking the ships for Indiamen, 
and was captured. Wolseley was civilly 
treated by Suffren, who cent him as 6 
prisoner to Mauritius. Hewas ehortly after- 
svards transferred to Bourbon, where be waa 
detained till the announcement of peace. 
He then got & passage to St. Helena in a 
French transport, and so home in an East 
Indiaman, 
In 1786 he was appointed to the Trusty, 
fitting out at Portamonth for the broad 
pennant of is unele, Phillips Cosby. After 
a threo years’ commission in the Medi- 
terranean, the Trusty came home and was 
paid off. In 1792 Woleeley was appointed 
to the Lowestoft frigate, in which in the 
early mouths of 1793 he waa employed in 
convoy duty in St. George’s Channel, He 
was sent ont to join Lord Hood in tha 
Mediterranean ; was present at the occupa- 
tion of Toulon, and on 80 Sept., while de- 
tached under Commodore Linzee, occupied 
the celebrated Mortella Tower, which, being 
handed over to the Corsicans, was retaken 
the French some three weeks later, and 

on 8 Feb, 1794 beat off the 74-gun ship 
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Fortitude, inflicting on her severe loss and 
damage. The Tower was, however, shortly 
afterwards captured by a landing party under 
the command of Wolseley. A few days 
Inter he was moved into the Impéricuse, 
which went home in the end of the year. 
He had hoped to be again appointed to her; 
but be was recommended by Hood, and to 
some extent shared in the ill-feeling of the 
admiralty towards the discarded admiral, 
so that for nearly five years he waa left un- 
employed. 

‘owards the end of 1795 he married Jane, 
daughter of John Moore of Clough House, 
co. Down—grandson of o Scottish officer, 
Colonel Muir, who had served in Ireland 
under William III and obtained a grant of 
land. He took o little place near Clough 
House, and lived there in retirement except 
during the rebellion of 1798, when he com- 
manded a company of volunteers which took 
part in the ‘battle’ of Ballynahinch. Early 
in 1709 he was appointed to the 74-gun shi 
Terrible, one of the Channel fleet under Lor 
Bridport, and in 1800 under Lord St. Vincent. 
In December 1800 he was moved into the 
St. George, but on that ship being selected 
as the flagship of Lord Nelson, in February 
1801, Wolseley was transferred to the San 
Josef, which was paid off on the signi of 
the peace of Amiens, He afterwards had 
command of the sea fencibles of the Shannon 
district till his promotion to the rank of 
tear-odmiral on 23 April 1804. Te was 
then appointed to the command of the sea 
fencibles of all Ireland, from which he re- 
tired towards the end of 1805. He had 
no further emplo ment, but was made vice- 
admiral on 25 Oct. 1809 and admiral on 
12 Aug. 1819. 

In tho spring of 1812 the old wound re- 
ceived sixty years before at the storming of 
Fort Ostenberg opened and would not heal. 
The surgeons came to the conclusion that 
something must have remained inthe wound, 
and, as the result of an operation, extracted 
a jagged ee of lead and a fragment of 
cloth, e@ wound, however, would not 
heal, Gradually losing strength, he died in 
London on 7 June 1842. Te was then the 
senior admiral of the red. His wile had 
died several years before, leaving issue two 
fons and two daughters, Hus portrait, 
pine in Paris, in 1840, by Jules Laur, 

elongs to his granddaughter. 

{A memoir of William Wolseley, admiral of 
the red squadron, by his granddaughter, Mary 
C. Innes, with a reproduction of the portrait by 
Laur (1895). This is written mainly from memo- 
randa and fragments of autobiography dictated 
by Wolseley in his old age, and is often inaccurate 
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in facts and especially in dq 
instance, of Walsoeysselanone siege 
when a midshipman, is difficult to recone ‘ 
known facts and dates). Marshall's Roy. 4 - 
Biogr. i. 249; Services Book in the Public Rem 
Office.] LE 
WOLSEY, THOMAS (1475245. 
cardinal and statesman, mn seman 
his gentleman usher, George Cavendish” ¥ , 
‘an honest poor man’s son '—report said! 
ofa butcher, But his father, obert Wain 
(or Wolsey) of Ipswich, whether butcher » 
no, was, a3 his will shows, the Oak 2907 
lands and tenements in the parishes of + 
Nicholas and St. Mary Stoke there, Hy, 
mother’s christian name was Joan, Th 
date of his birth is commonly given as1!°1 
probably from the fact recorded by Carentyl 
that he washed fifty-nine poor men’s fest r 
his maundy in 1530. But in aletterwntty 
1oWolsey himself the abbot of Winchenmy 
in August 1514 congratulates him on hy. 
ing been promoted to an archbishopric bef » 
he was forty. It would seem probable al 
that he was not quite of age to take ons 
in 1496, when his father made his will, y- 
viding among other things that if hissy 
Thomas became a priest within a year af 
his decease he should sing masses for hra 
and his friends at a salary of ten mak 
His father must have died just ofter hema 
this will; for it was proved eleven ds 
later, and it appease that Wolsey waa ¢. 
dained a priest by the bishop of Lydda,a mi: 
fragan of Salisbury, at " faslborongh a 
10 March 1497-8 (Ling. Hist. Review, it 
709). He would be compatent to td 
priest's orders at twenty-four, or by disper 
sation at twenty-three, and we may pres 
that he was born in 1476, or perhaps lates 
1474, No other son or daughter is me 
tioned in his father's will; but Giustina 
in 1519 speaks of the cardinal as hayise 
two brothers, one of whom held a benefrr 
and the other was pushing his fortunes. 
He was sent early to Oxford, where 
slap B.A, at fifteen, and was called tt 
oy bachelor,’ was elected fellow of Magda 
about 1497, ond, soon after graduating M.A, 
was appointed master of the school adjax 
ing that college, He was also junior buns 
in 1498-9, and senior bursar in 1490-148 
(Macnay, Rey. Magdalen, i, 20, 80, 1384. 
but was compelled to resign for applying 
funds to the completion of the great towt 
without sufficient authority. Having bal 
three sons of Thomas Grey, first marqus d 
Dorset [q. v) under his care at Magd 
College school, their father presented hint 
the rectory of Limington im Somenet ® 
which he was instituted on 10 Oct. 160 
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fer e some offence to a neighbour- 
Here be gran, Sir Amias Paulet (d. 1688) 
72 tho, aceording to Cavendish, set him 
A 123 stocks—an indignity for which Wolsey 
aalted him, in after years, to severe account, 
Tren then he had good friends besides Dorset, 
x2 died in September 1501; for on 8 Nov. of 
shat year he obtained a dispensation from the 
pe to hold two incompatible benefices along 
‘th Limington, and the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Henry Deane (q. v.], about the same 
nme appointed him one of his domestic chap- 
Lins. The archbishop, however, died in 
February 1508, and Wolsey next became 
chaplain to Sir Richard Nanfan [q.v.], deputy 
if Calais, who apparently entrusted to him 
the entire charge of his money affairs, and 
tommended him to the service of Henry VII. 
Wolsey accordingly about 1507, when 
Nanfan died, became the king’s chaplain, 
ad grew intimate with the most powerful 
men at court, especially with Richard Foxe 
1%. bishop of Winchester, and Sir Thomas 
Yoel {q. ¥.], who remained his lifelon, 
frends, On 8 June 1506 he had been insti- 
tated to the parish church of Redgrave in 
sifalk, on the presentation of the abbot of 
Bary St. Edmund's. In the spring of 1508 
be wos aent to Scotland by the king to pre- 
yeot @ rupture which James seemed almost 
snvious toprovoke, On 31 July the pope gave 
hma bullpermitting him to hold thevicara 
of Lydd and two other benefices along wit 
Limington, He must have been presented to 
Lydd by the abbot of Tintern, and he is 
audto have raised at his own expense the 
haght of the church tower there, To this year 
ao probably belongs the marvellous story 
told from memory by Cavendish, as reported 
to him by Wolsey himself, of his having 
hen despatched by the king as a special 
enoy to Maximilian the emperor, then in 
Flanders, not far from Calais, and, getting 
wn immediate answer, of his having per- 
formed the double journey and double cross- 
mg of the Channel with such extraordinar: 
telerity that he arrived again at Richmon 
onthe evening of the third day after his des- 
patch, and next morning incurred at first an 
tnduereproof from the king, who thought he 
ludnot yetstartad. Theattair seemsto have 
taken place at the beginning of August, but 
be could not have visited the emperor then. 
The matter, we know, related to the king’s 
intended marriage to Margaret of Savoy, 
shout which Wolsey was certainly in the 
Low Countries again later in the year, 
Henry VII, however, died in April fol- 
lowing; but before his death, on 2 Feb, 1509, 
hehad made Wolsey dean of Lincoln, Six 
days later he obtained also the prebend of 
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Welton Brinkhall in that cathedral, which 
on 8 gt he exchanged for that of Stow 
Longa. He was installed as dean by proxy on 
25 March, Henry VIII at once made him 
almoner, and on 8 Nov. 1509 granted him 
all the goods of felones de se and all deodands 
in England, in augmentation of the royal 
alms, On 9 Oct. he had o grant of the 
parsonage of St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, of 
which Sir Richard Empson [q.v.] had taken 
a long leasa from the abbot se Woatminste] 
but the patent seems to have been invalid, 
and was renewed in a more effectual form 
on 80 Jan.1510, On 21 Feb, following one 
Edmund Daundy of Ipswich obtained a 
license to found 5 chantry there, with masses 
for the souls of Wolsey's father and mother. 
On 24 ia Wolsey, being then M.A,, sup- 

licated for the degrees of B.D. and D.D. at 

xford (Bossu, Register of the Ontiersity, 
i, 67,206), On 5 July he obtained the pre- 
bend of Pratum Minus in Hereford Cathe- 
dral,and on 27 Nov. he was presented to 
the parish church of Torrington in Devon- 
shire, which he held till he became a bishop. 
On 17 Feb. 1511 he was made o canon of 
‘Windsor, and was a few months after elected 
by the knights of the Garter as their regi- 
strar. In the latter part of the same year his 
signature aes for the first time in docu- 
ments signed by privy councillora, and it is 
to be remarked that he always spells his own 
surname * Wuley,' 

‘We then trace his hand for the first time 
in public affaira under tho new reign; for the 
plan of operations against France in 1512 
was clearly due to him. England, besides 
attacking the northern coast of that country, 
sent that unfortunate expedition to Spam 
under Thomas Grey, second merquis of 
Dorset [q.v.], which was so ill supported by 
Ferdinand, and came home in defiance of 
orders. The mutineers seem to have been 
encouraged by o knowledge of Wolsey’s 
unpopularity at home ; for the special confi- 
dence shown in ‘Mr, Almoner’ was very 
distasteful to the old nobility, A. letter of 
7 Aug. 1612 from Lord Darey at Berwick 
shows that some important intelligence from 
spies at Berwick was communicated to Wol- 
sey alone of all the council; and in Septem- 
ber, when Thomas Howard, firstearl of Surrey 
(afterwards DukeofNorfolk)[q.v.], hadretired 
from court under a cloud, Wolsey ventured 
to suggest to Bishop Foxe that he might as 
well he kept out of it henceforth altogether. 
The king relied on Wolsey to devisa new 
expeditions to wipe out a national disgrace, 
anal he not only drew up estimates of the 
nature, amount, and vue of the arma- 
menta required, but was busy for montha pro- 
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viding shipping, victuals, transports, con- 
duct-money, and other details ; so that Bishop 
Foxe was seriously afraid of his health break- 
ing down under his ‘ outrageous charge and 
labour.’ 

In 1512 Wolsey was made dean of Hereford, 
but resigned on 8 Dec. That same month 
Dean Harrington of York died, and first his 
prebend of Bugthorpe was given to Wolsey 
on 16 Jan. 1613, then his deanery, to which 
Wolsey was elected on 19 Feb., and ad- 
mitted on the 2lst. At this time he was 
also dean of St. Stephen's, Westminster, and 
on 8 July he was made precentor of Lon- 
don. On 80 Juns he had crossed to Calais 
with the king with aretinue of two hundred 
men—double that of Bishop Foxe and of 
Bishop Ruthall. He accompanied Henry 
through the campaign when Thérouanne 
and Tournay successively surrendered. He 
received lettera in France from aes 
Ruthall of the Scots king’s invasion an 
defeat at Flodden. He had also letters 
shout it from Catherine of Arragon, who, 
left at home and anxious for news of her 
husband, was at this time his frequent 
correspondent. He no doubt came 
with the king in the end of October. 

He had his own share, too, in the king’s 
conquests. The bishopric of ‘Tournay, being 
vacant, was conferred upon him by the pope 
ot the king’s request. A French bishop had, 
however, already been elected, and it was 
not till peace was made that Wolsey could 
hope to obtain possession, which, indeed, he 
never actually did; but in 1518 he surren- 
dered his claims on the bishupric for a pen- 
sion of twelve thousand livres. Meanwhile 
he received from the king the bishopric of 
Lincoln, for which he obtained b on 
6 Feb. 1514, and was consecrated at Lam- 
beth on 26 March. In May we already find 
the pope had been urged to consider the ex- 
podianey of making him « cardinal, which, 

owever, was not done for more than a yeor 
later. Meanwhile the death of Cardi 
Bainbridge at Rome [see Barnsriper, CHRIs- 
TOPHEB] vacated the archbishopric of York, 
which was conferred on Wolsey by bulls 
dated 15 Sept. 

In the marked increase of his correspon~ 
dence during the paae two years we aee that 
his paramount influence was now acknow- 
ledged. He was gradually leading forei 
policy back to traditions of Henr Vil's 
time, from which the new king had departed 
by his alliance with Ferdinand, Young 

enty had occasion to resent the perfidy of 
his father-in-law, who not only was a faith- 
Tess ally himself, but won over Maximilian 
te desert England likewise. But Wolsey 
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saw the means of retribution 
marriage of Charles of Coa nt 
king's aister Mary, which was to have he 
ues in May 1614, was broken of by 
louble dealing of imilian, he h. 
secretly the foundations not only of a te, 
but also of an alliance with renee 
August the match was arranged betpe 
Louis XII and the king’s sister Mary (list 
1588) [q. v.]; and_in October the ¥ 
bride went over toFranca, and was aul 
married there. To crown the polities) 
alliance there was a very secret 
for an interview between the two ii in 
March following, and for a joint campai, 
for the expulsion of Ferdinand from Nayar 
But Louis XII died on 1 Jan. 1516, and 
young Francis I succeeded, intent, on ths 
conquest of Milan. Suffolk’s embassy t, 
the new French king was rendered fot 
for political ioe by his private Jor 
affair with Mary [see Grannon, Caan 
first Duxe or Surrotk]. Wolsey certamh 
saved the duke at this time from the en. 
sequences Of his indiscretion. But Franc, 
set off for Italy in the summer without havi; 
ven any pledge to prevent John Stewi 
uke of Albany, from going to Scotland, 
_On 10 Sept. Leo X created Wolsey * ca 
dinal sole "not, as usual, one in a batch of 
romotions. His title was ‘S, Cecilia trim 
iberim,’ The hat was sent to England with 
a very valuable ring from the pope, and the 
prothonotery who brought it (who was ey 
plied at Wolsey’s expense with more cust 
apparel than he brought with him) was em- 
ucted in a stately procession through ths 
streets to Westminster on Thuraday, 15 Nov 
On Sunday, the 18th, it was placed a 
‘Wolsey’s head in the abbey, amid a great 
concourse of bishops, Colet preaching th 
sermon. On 24 Dec. following Wolsey wu 
appointed lord chancellor in the room a! 
iliam Warham [q, v.], who had resigned 
two days before, He now, as the Venetian 
ambassador expressed it, might be called 
‘ipse Rex,’ for it seemed that the whole 
power of the state was lodged in him. 
That same month that Wolaey was mats 
cardinal Francis won the battle of Mar- 
guano, and at once became master of Milan 
enry VOL did not like it, and, as Ferd» 
nand’s position in Naples was threstencd, 
the latter's ambassador on 10 Oct. concluded 
with Wolsey a new league for commerce ani 
defence against invasion, which was ratified 
by Henry on the 27th. ‘Wolsey also senthis 
secretary, Richard Pace (q.v.J, with secret 
instructions to enlist Swiss mercenaries ta 
serve the Jimperor Maximilian aunt 
France, taking care that the money for ther 









id not fall into his majesty’s own most 
Pay seworthy handg. Maxim lian indeed, 
though he actually managed to clutch a 
eat portion (by no fault on Pace’s part), 
petrayed the enterprise most shamefully in 
the spring of 1616, when there really seemed 

hopa of driving out the French from 
and made very lame excuses for his 
emdnct. But meanwhile the death of Fer- 
Qnand in January Prana & new change. 
Young Charles o: Castile, Maximilion’s 
dson, became king of Spain ; but he re- 
mained for the present in Belgium, and his 
eouncillora leaned to France. Maximilian 
mid he would come down from the Tyrol 
andremove them and get him to join the 
jague, It was only another pretence for 
extracting money from England, but it was 
convenient to humour him. He did come 
down; but having got what he wented out 
of England, before the end of the year he 
gid al) his claims on Italy for two hundred 
thousand dueata by accepting the treaty of 
Noyon, made in August between France and 
Sain, Wolsey’s comment on the news was 
that the emperor seemed to be like a par- 
ticiple, which was in some degree a noun, in 
me degree averb, But the king, under 
his guidance, accepted the most transparent 
excuses for Maximilian’s conduct and made 
no change in hig policy, thereby bringing the 
emperot under suspicion of his new friends 
lancoyie completely his significance in 
Earo, lities, 

Woley's policy now was to let both 
Francia and the young King of Spain find 
out the value of alliance with England ; for 
Fmnce wanted to recover Tournay, and 
Charles wanted money to take him to his 
new Te wheres there was serious 
bl ifhe delayed, that his brother Ferdi- 
nand would be crowned in his place. But 
delayed Charles was, both by want of money 
and by an invasion of his Dutch dominions 

the Duke of Gueldres. A loan from 

enry VIII, however, ultimately enabled 
him to sail for Spain in September 1617, 
As to France, England was still supposed to 
hewatching her with jealousy and ill-will. 
But very secret communications had begun 
even in February 1517 between Charles 
Somerset, first earl of Worcester [q. v.], at 


Brussels and the dean of Tournay, referring | pegg 


probably in the first place to difficulties in 
the ecclesiastical administration (for the 
diocese of Tournay lay chiefly in Flanders), 
bat leading ultimately to correspondence 
with the Duke of Orleans, and a suggestion 
thet the city itself might be surrendered to 
Francis for four hundred thousand crowns 
fh November Stephen Poncher, bishop of 
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Paris, and Peter dela Guiche cama over to 
Saand to arrange matters, 
eanwhile the riot on ‘Evil Mayday’ 
(1517) had been met by i measures of 
repression, by which Wolsey earned the 
titude of the foreign merchants in Lon- 
on; and a few days after he no less earned 
the gratitude of many of the rioters them- 
selves, who, after the execution of twenty of 
the ringleaders, wore pardoned at his earnest 
intercession. Shortly afterwards the sweat- 
ing sickness became alarmingly prevalent, 
olsey had four repeated attucks during the 
summer, and in June his life was despaired of, 
Still he was so unremitting in his attention 
to business that the king himself, besides 
various messages, wrote to him with his own 
hand, both to thank him and to urga him to 
take some relaxation, Acting perhaps on 
this advice, he set out on pilgrimageto Wal- 
singham in August, which, fawerer seems 
to have done him little good, as he still suf- 
fered from fever after his return and was ill 
again next year. 

At Rome, in the epring of 1517, Cardinal 
Adrian de Castello 7 7 papal collector in 
England, was involved in the conspiracy of 
two other cardinals to poison Leo X, and 
fled to Venice. His quondam sub-collector, 
Polydore vera (q. v.], had already been im- 
prisoned by Wolsey just before he was made 
cerdinal for letters reflecting on the king and 
him, and had only been released after some 
time at the pope’s intercession, Thera is no 
doubt, moreover, that Cardinal Adrian him- 
self had acted against Wolsey’a interests at 
Rome. The king now urged Leo to deprive 
him of his cardinalate, and promised Wolsey 
his bishopric of Bath and Wells. Leo, how- 
ever, was timid end interposed delays for a 
whole year, till circumstances compelled 
him to give way. 

In the spring of 1518 Bishop Poncher, 
having returned to Paris, sent his secretary 
to England suggesting that the proposed 

ment for Tournay should be made the 
foundation for a European peace, as the 
Turk was threatening Christendom. The 
ope was just then urging a crusade, and a 
egate for the purpose had been recaived at 
Paris in December. Other legates were to 
be sent to other princes and Cardinal Cam- 
io to England. The king at once inti- 





mated to the pope that it was an unusual 
thing to admit a foreign cardinal in England 
as legate, but that he would waive his ob- 
jection on that point if the legate’s powers 
‘were restricted and Wolsey were joined with 
him in equal authority. The pope felt com- 
pelled to yield, and on 17 May created 
“Wolsey legate de latere as Campeggio’s asso- 
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ciate. Still, Cardinal Adrian was not yet 
sepetved, and Campeggio, when he reached 
Calais in June, had {o wait thero till the 
king was satisfied on this point also; so that 
it was only on 28 July that he landed at 
Deal, and on the 29th that he entered Lon- 
don, On 8 Aug. the two legates were re- 
ceived by the king in state at Greenwich. 
Meanwhile, on 80 July at Rome, Leo X 
anted to Wolsey the administration of the 
ishopric of Bath and Wells; he held this 
bishopric for four years 7x commendam. 

But under cover, partly of the proposed 
general Huropean peace, partly of an ar- 
rangement for Tournay, plans were now 
formed for a closer union between Franco 
and England, A son had been born to 
Francis in February, and on 9 July secret 
articles were signed by the king and Wolsey 
and the French ambassador for the marriage 
of the dauphin to the Princess Mary and for 
the aatraa er of Tournay. A special com- 
mission was issued to Wolsey next day to 
treat with Villeroy, the French king's secre- 
tary of finances, for a peace and for the 
marriage, A. splendid embassy then arrived 
from France, with Bonnivet and Bishop 
Poncher at the head, to treat with the re- 
presentatives of Leo X, Henry VIII, and 
other princes for a general European Icague, 
but certainly with a view to a more parti- 
cular treaty with England. And though 
the French raised objections at first to some 
points in the general league, they had to 
waive them in order to conclude the closer 
alliance, in which, besides very advan- 
tagaous terms for the marriage and the re- 
demption of Tournay (a town of no value to 
Tingland), Wolsey obtained from them a 
concession that Albany was not to be 
allowed to go toScotland during the minority 
of James v seo Stewart, Joun, Duxn or 
Atpiny], On Sunday, 8 Oct., Wolsey sang 
mass at St. Paul's, when the king toolr his 
oath to the treaty in a scene which Bonnivet 
declared ‘too magnificant for description,’ 
On the 5th the Proxy marriage took place at 
Ctreenwich; and in the evening Wolsey gave 
a supper at Westminster, which in the opinion 
of the Venetian ambassador must have ex- 
ceeded the banquets of Cleopatra and Cali- 
eo The whole hall was decorated with 

ge vases of gold and silver, Of ihe dis- 
gusin ‘3 and pageants a description is given 

y Hall which partly resembles a well-known 
scene described by Cavendish and dramatised 
in the play of ‘Henry VIII,’ except that 
nothing is mentioned on this occasion of 
the discharge of cannon, Finally, on 8 Oct., 
it was agreed that an interview should take 
place between the kings of England and 
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France near Calais before ¢ 
1519. he end of July 
The world had been for some time blind. ] 
as to what was going on when this Leg 
French alliance emerged into the hght ¢f 
day, It was not relished in England and 
no doubt Polydore Vergil expresses only 
the ignorant feeling of the time when be 
says that the giving up of Tournay was 4 
triumph to the French. The whole thin 
was managed, as Sir Thomas More told the 
Venetian ambassador, ‘ most solely’ by th. 
cardinal, and the king's other councillors had 
only been called in to approve after the 
matter was already settled. Charles's an. 
bassador was disgusted at the separate 
treaty with France, and insisted that i 
should be cancelled before he accepted th. 
neral one, beneficial as he admitted thy 
it was for his master’s interests, By; 
Charles himself, desiring to be included a3 
a principal contrahent, ratified the lenvue gs 
Saragossa on 19 Jan. 1519 (Dvxoyr, Corp 
Diplomatique, iv. 266-0), 

_Charles was ignorant at thot date that 
his grandfather, the Emperor Mavimilian, 
had died in Austria on the 12th. Although 
the empire was elective, Maximilian hid 
done his best to secure beforehand the sue 
cession of his grandson; but Francis I en 
tered the field as a competitor, and spent 
much money in bribing the electors, Henry 
VIII, too, hoping for encouragement from 
the pope, who dreaded the election of either 
prince, felt his way towards offering himalf 
as a third candidate, and sent his secretary, 
Pace (who had been Wolsey’s secretary le 
fore), to show each of the electors in great 
confidence the serious objections that existed 
to either of the other two. To retain bis 
hold on the king Wolsey was obliged to bs 
the instrument of this policy, though he 
evidently did not think it judicious. Pace’s 
mission was fruitless, and his machinations, 
not having been effectually concealed, opened 
the ayes of Francis to the perfidy of Henry 
VIII, who had actually promised to advance 
his candidature. “Wolsey, however, mades 
curious use of the affair in hig despatches to 
Rome, getting the nahop of Worcester, 
Silvestro Gigli [q. v.], to tell the pope that he 
had done his best to mitigate the king’s dis 
pleasure with his holiness for having latterly 
acquiesced in the election of Charles, and 
to urge that for his services to the univers! 
peace his lepateship, which was only tempo- 
rary like Campeggio’s, should be prolonged 
indefinitely. Campeggio, on his retum to 
Rome, backed up the suggestion, and the 
pope extended Wolsey’s ae three 
yeats. It was afterwards continued for 
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“sng termes, and with increased powers 
re the visitation of monasteries and other 
clj-ets, both by Leo X and his successors. 
“Wolsey had supported a French allionce 
cutwithtanding its unpopularity, mowing 
well the valuable concessions Francis would 
willingly make to secure it. But he was 
opposed not only by the nobility at home, 
bat by the queen, who saw clearly that the 
interests of France were opposed to those of 
her nephew, the new emperor. So the 
aliance had been searcely formed when 
edurta were made toloosenit. In May 1519, 
before the struggle for the empire, there 
qrere secret meetings of old councillors, 
who made bold to represent to the king 
tlat some young men of his privy chamber 
who had seen the fashions of the French 
eoart used tco great familiarity with him; 
and on this remonstrance Henry dismissed 
shem—a thing of which much was said in 
Paris. But their places were supplied by 
ilier men who stood well in olsey’s 
fpvour, so that if the blow was aimed at 
him, it was a failure; and Francis, who 
wag very anxious for the interview, offered, 
if Wolsey sought to be pope, to secure for 
him the votes of fourteen cardinals, But 
there was so much oe necessar 
that the summer of 1619 was far spent, an 
the great meeting had to be put o till the 
following spring, when, to facilitate matters, 
Francis made Wolsey his proctor, and the 

ments on both sides being left en- 
tirely in his hands, very little further obstacle 
was encountered, 

Wolsey, however, by no means aimed at 
an exclusive alliance with France; and these 
negotiations had the effect, which he fully 
intended, of exciting the jen'ousy of the new- 
made emperor, is object was to make 
England arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 
Charles had cordially accepted an invitation 
sent him by Henry just after his election to 
visit England on his way from Spain. By 
paying mgland this honour he hoped to 

trate the interview with France. But 
Spanish diplomacy was slow, and arrange- 
ments hed to be made beforehand with the 
disadvantage of a stormy sea between Spain 
and England, so that in the spring of 1620 
Jean de la Sauch, the emperor's Flemish 
secretary, who had been flitting to and fro 
between Spain, England, and the Nether- 
lends, was ofraid the French would win, 
The time was getting short, and Wolsey 
seemed distinctly in the interest of France, 
LaSauch believed that it was only because he 
had been well bribed, and that the emperor to 
win him should give him substantial prefer- 
menta in Spain, for nobody else in England 
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favoured the French interview at all. At 
the very time this was written the emperor 
had already signed at Compostella a promise 
that within two months, and before patting 
company with Tenry, he would apply to the 
pope to give Wolsey the bishopric of Bada- 
joz, worth in itself five thousand ducats, 
with an annual pension of two thousand 
ducats besides out of the bishopric of Pa- 
lencia ; and to this agreement the pope gave 
effect bya bull on 29 July following. 

At last, on 11 April 1520, a treaty for the 
meeting with the emperor was drawn up in 
London, Charles was to land at Sandwich 
by 15 May, and visit the king at Canterbury 
next day. But if, owing to unfsvourable 
weather or other causes, he should fail to 
do this, he and the king were to have a 
meeting on 22 July between Calais and 
Gravelines. Undoubtedly the emperor did 
his best to arrive in time to anticipate the 
French meeting, but he did not land until 
26 May at Dover. Wolsey first visited him 
on board his own vessel, and brought him 
to land; then the king and he next day 
(Whit Sunday) conducted him to Canter- 
bury to attend the day's solemnities and see 
the queen, his aunt, On Thursday, the 
Sist, he embarked again for Flanders, while 
Henry and Catherine, with a great company, 
Wolsey's train alone consisting of two hun- 
dred fete in crimson velvet, sailed 
from Dover to Calais. 

The French interview tookplace on 7 June. 
On the day preceding a treaty was aot 
by Francis at Ardres, and by Henry Vill at 
Guisnes, making arrangements for the con- 
tinuance of a French pension to Mary, even 
in the event of her succession to the crown, 
and also providing that Francis should do 
his best to settle disputes between England 
and Scotland; in doing which he promised 
to stand to the arbitration of Wolsey and 
his own mother, the Duchess of Angouléme. 
But no other business seems to have been 
done, though the festivities continued till 
the 24th, when the kings separated. The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold was undoubtedly 
a scene of matchless splendour, ond the 
grandeur of the temporary palace and share 

e 





built by Wolsey for the occasion was t 

theme of endless admiration, But the show 
of warm friendship with France was alto- 
gether deceptive. Henry was at heart more 
inclined to the intarests of the emperor. It 
is certain that a secret compact had been 
signed between them at Canterbury, and, as 
the emperor's visit hed been necessarily 
hurried, a further meeting had been arranged 
between them, to take place immediately 
after the French interview. It took place 
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Tee A Gqae ae sans eon a pee eee Yt MQ e pect ae, oF ok ea ee 
accordingly on 10 July at Gravelines, and | Matters were now tending to vw, 
next da F tha emperor, Fith his aunt, Mar- | the emperor and Francis, ai nent 
garet of Savoy, visited the king at Calais, | sides favoured Wolsey's policy of cai 
and stayed with him till the 14th, when he England arbiter between Fe Charles we, 
took his leave, too eager to commit Henry to taka his 1 
This further meeting was naturally not | while evading fulfilment of his Becret p 7 
rélished in France, Without knowing what to marry Mary; but Wolsey advised 11. 
was done at it, the French saw that they king not to press for further guarantees, 4. 
were overreached, The fact was, a proposal ' suring him that the imperialists would em 
had been discussed, both at Calais and at long seek to him ‘on their hands and kre. 
Canterbury, for the marriage of the emperor for assistance. The French made a bry, 
to the Princess Mary, so lately betrothed to | start in the war, and were soon mastery a 
the dauphin; and on the very day that the Navarre, but, attempting to push their eq. 
emperor took his leave a new treaty was, quests further, were defeated and lost h 
signed between him and Henry, whereby | they had gained. They thus became me, 
each of them engaged for two years to make g to accept England's mediation, whig, 
no new treaty with France which should | they had at first refused. But Charles call ‘ 
bind either of them further to those matri- | upon Henry to declare war against Fran: 
monial alliances which both had already | as he had bound himself to take part wit 
contracted in that quarter; for Charles had | either side if attacked by the other, Henr- 
ledged himself to marry the French king’s | however, required first to ascertain who ¥.. 
ap ited Charlotte, and Henry to give his | the real aggressor, and it was arrenged thy: 
own daughter to the dauphin. This and | Wolsey should cross to Oslais and hep 
some further points being concluded, Henry | deputies from both sides on the ments; 
sent to inform Francis that he had consented ' their dispute, pledges being taken in tt 
to the interview at Gravelines only out of ' meanwhile from both parties that neith ; 
courtesy, and that it had been made the , should make any pees arrangement wi. 
occasion of most dishonourable proposals | the other till England had given its decision 
from Charles's ministers for the breaking off | Wolsey accordingly left England with 1 
of marriage treaties on both sides with | number of alternative commissions, date, 
France that Henry might assist the emperor | 29July 1521,to settle differences between th 
to be crowned in Italy. Francis was not So ghd and Francis, to make a league wi. 
deceived, and showed his real feelings at | both powers and the pope, to treat fora 
first. by ordering Ardres to be fortifled ; but | closer amity with France, or for a league 
‘Wolsey, as a friend, remonstrated so strongly | with the emperor against France, Hoelande! 
against his doing so that he forbore. He, at Calais on 2 Aug., and the conferenc. 
was afraid to give England provocation, | opened under his peeaty on the 7th 
promised not to let Albany go to Scotland, | The principal speakers were the impem 
and deferred on intention he had announced | chancellor Gattinara, the French chancellr 
in September of going in person to Italy ; Du Prat, and the nuncio, Jerome Ghinus: 
to secure Milan against the emperor, then bishop of Ascoli (afterwards of Wore. 
Tho arrest and execution of the Duke of | ter), who had been despatched from Romain 
Pee in the spring of 1521 were not | the year preceding to be present at the grat 
due to Wolsey, as stated by the cardinal’s | interview between Henry and FrancisI. Th. 
great enemy, Polydore Vergil [see Srax-| proceedings were extraordinary. Wols+ 
ForD, Epwazp, third Duxe or Buoxine- | proposed a truce during the deliberations .. 
vam}, It is true that Buckingham, like | the conference, but neither the nuncio oc 
other noblemen, bora him ill will, end the | the imperialists had any commission fort! : 
examination of some of the duke'’s servants | and the latter declared that Charles waa: 
showed that he had ssid, if the king had | offended with Francis that he had forbidde, 
died of a recent illness, that he would have | them to treat at all. Wolsey might, hov- 
had Wolsey’s and Sir Thomas Loyell’s| ever, negotiate with the emperor himelf, 
heads chopped off, But the duke’s fall; who had come to Bruges to be near at bend. 
was procured by @ secret informer, whose | On this suggestion he acted, and pers 
name we do not lmow, in a paper delivered | the French deputies to remain at alais tul 
to Wolsey at the Moor in Hertfordshire, | his return, giving them to understand thit 
and it ar that Wolsey, far from being | he would be only eight days absent, 
over-ready to take action, hed given the Shameful to state, this suspension 
duke warning at first to be cautious what | conference and visit to the emperor at Bruges 
he said about the king, whatever he might | had been planned before Wolsey left Englant, 
think fit to say about himself, and under the pretence of removing dit 
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gities he wae instructed to make in secret 
sa offensive and defensive alliance against 
France, Henry was quite bent on a new 
scar with that country, and desired negotia- 
-n in the meantime only to secure from 
“he emperor an indemnity for the loss of his 
French pension and to gain time for pre- 
eration. Wolsey'’> own policy was cer- 
fataly not warlike, but, as in the case of the 
umperial election, he felt it necessary to give 
‘a to the king's will. In their comespon- 
ence he only criticised details and ane: 
assed expedients, leaving events to teac! 
their own lesson, without daring’to oppose 
the king directly. His stay at Bruges with 
the emperor, instead of being limited to 
cizht days, lasted three weeks, and no doubt 
+a delay was due to long debates on the 
terms of the secret treaty, which was at 
Jength signed by himself and Margaret of 
Savoy (a8 representing England and the 
emperor) at Bruges on 25 Aug. During his 
.tay there he twice met with the emperor's 
‘yother-in-law, Christinn II of Denmark, 
sho frst sent an archbishop and two other 
personages to his lodging to zat that he 
would come to him in the garden adjoining 
the house occupied by the emperor. Wolsey, 
as he informed the king, at first hesitated to 
comply, considering that he was the king’s 
leutenant, and the king of Denmark ought 
rot to claim superiority over his sovereign ; 
but es the garden lay in his way to the 
emperor he agreed, and next day Christian 
came to visit him. 

Ontheresumption of the conference Wolsey 
was unable to procure a suspension of hos- 
tilities, but was obliged to hear long argu- 
ments on both sides as to the causes of the 
war, The imperialists meanwhile took 
Moazon, and laid siege to Méziéres; but wey 
bad to withdraw from the latter place 
give up the former. They then advanced to 
Feslega Tournay, but in Spain the French 
tuk Fontarabia, and the hopes of a truce 
were Gnally wrecked by their refusal to re- 
‘tore the latter place to the emperor, or even 
into the hands of the king of England as 
carety, vee whose health had broken 
down repeatedly during the conference, was 
at length recalled by the king, and returned 
ty England in November. Before he left 
Calais a new league was concluded against 
France on 24 Noy., in which the pope was a 
cuntracting party, hisnuncio having just re- 
ceived authority to join it. For LeoX, who 

been in serious fear lest the conference 
should end in a peace, waa now better as- 
sured. But his forces, with those of the em- 
peror, had just taken Milan from the French, 
when he rather suddenly died on 2 Dec. 


_ To maintain imperial authority at Rome, 
it was of the utmost importance that a suc- 
cessor should be chosen favourable to the 
new alliance, At Bruges Charles had pro- 
mised Wolsey that on such an occurrence he 
would use his influence to secure his election, 
and he wrote to Wolsey himself to assure 
him that he hed not forgotten his promise. 
Henry also sent Pace to the emperor about 
it, with instructions to go on to Rome with 
letters to influence the cardinals, Wolsey 
himself had but slight expectations, as tha 
Spanish ambassador helieved, but did not 
altogether despair. He was in truth very 
‘ortable at home, where the king had 
just given him in November the abbey of 
St. Albans, in addition to his other prefer- 
ments, in consideration that he had spent, 
by Henry's own estimate, 10,0002, in con- 
nection with the Oaslaia conferences. His 
name really was proposed in the conclave, 
, but he apparently received not more than 
seven votes. Adrian VI was elected on 
6 Jan. 1522, and it is certain that no im- 
Perial influence was used in Wolsey's favour. 
| But Wolsey knew quite well that the 
emperor had more real need of England than 
England had of him. The one thing Charles 
urgently required was a loan, besides get- 
ting Henry to subsidise the Swiss and pay 
anish and Burgundian troops in the 
Netherlands. Moreover, he wanted to get 
England committed to an immediate decla- 
ration of war, that he himeelf might not be 
driven to make separate terms with France, 
Now he was already considerably in the 
King’s debt, but by Wolsey’s advice a 
hundred thousand crowns was advanced to 
him on condition that the king should not 
he called on to make an open declaration 
against France till the ey was repaid, 
Charles was sadly disappointed, ee 
for leave to visit Henry again in England 
before Easter on his way to Spain. But this 
was found impossible, and he did not arrive 
at Dover until 26 May, the very day he had 
landed there two years before. He had 
meanwhile corresponded with Wolsey, writ- 
ing him letters in his own hand with a secret 
mark agreed between them at Bruges, 
strongly urging an additional loan to pre- 
vent Stal and the pope coming under 
French influence. This was conceded to the 
extent of fifty thousand crowns more; and 
the emperor, after being feasted at Green- 
wich and London, went on with the king 
to Windsor. There, on 19 June, a new treaty 
was made and sworn before Wolsey by 
both sovereigns under ecclesiastical censures, 
binding the emperor to marry Mary when 
she should be twelve years old—that is to 
8F2 
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say, six years later—and Henry to give her 
a very considerable dower, deducting, how- 
ever, the debts of the emperor and his grand- 
father Maximilian. Both princes also ae 
to invade France before May 1524, and the 
emperor to pay Henry those pensions which 
Francis, out of very natural suspicion, had 
already withheld from him for a whole 
ear, 
: But Henry, in his eagerness for war, had 
already before the emperor's arrival des- 
atched Clarencieux herald to declare it to 
rancis; and Clarencieux did so at Lyons 
on 29 May of this year (1522), and returned 
to the king at Greenwich while the emperor 
was still with him. The two princes then 
made a further treaty on 2 July to arrange 
for the joint war which was to commence at 
once, and on the 6th the emperor sailed from 
Southempton. Three days before leaving he 
had given Wolsey a new patent for his pen- 
sion, which was now to be charged on the 
vacant bishoprics in Spain instead of the 
bishopric of Badajoz. But Wolsey's Spanish 
ensions were always in arrear, like the 
ebts which the emperor owed the king. 

Wolsey’s hand had been forced by the 
war party in the council, and on 6 July he 
declared to the lords in the Star-chamber 
the first success of the war—the sacking of 
Morlaix by Surrey—urging them to aid the 
ir with their money. A loan of 20,0002 
had already been obtained from the city of 
London under promises of repay ment by the 
king and cardinal. But the nation was 
really ill prepared for war, and of course it 
‘was Involved with Scotland as well as with 
France. For Francis, saeing the turn ae 
were taking, had let Albany escape in the 
end of 1621. The Scots, however, were also 
ill prepared for war; and when Albany at 
lost moved to the borders, he did not know 
how easily he might have captured Carlisle. 
But Lord Dacres, putting a bold face on the 
matter, induced him to negotiate a truce 
and to withdraw his forces. 

Wolsey was immensely relieved, and 
easily got Dacres pardoned for his felix 
culpa in paying nepncerss a truce without 
commiesion. But popular ignorance and 
hatred of the Scots lamented a great oppor 
tunity thrown away, while levies raised in 
various parts had been sent home unpaid, 
Skelton’s bitter invective against ‘Wolsey, 
‘Why come ye not to OourtP’ written 
clearly just at this time, is full of this and 
other popular complaints which are 
significant of the feeling sgainst the car- 
dinal Se, Works, ed. Dyce, ii, 26-67). 
One of his complaints was that the king’s 
court was comparatively deserted by am- 
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wading t ca 
ton Court or York Place at Want 
Hampton Court was a mansion of the 
knights of St. John, of which Wolsey 1:2 
taken a ninety-nine years’ lesse on 1] Jan 
1514-[15], just before he became a cardir. | 
Tt had been visited even by Henry Vij 
but Wolsey spared neither pains nor crv 
to make it far more magnificent. No dout+ 
it was owing to cavils like Skelton’s the 
three years later (1525) Wolsey mada over 
his lease of it to the king, who, hower: 
allowed him not only still to occupy it, by 
to lodge, when he saw fit, in his own pala. 
of Richmond, rather to the annoyance 
it would seem, of some old servants i} 
Henry VII, in whose days that place 
pleasure had been reared. 

In the city Wolsey was hated, not {+ 
the truce made with the Scots, but for i. 
too cogent measures to get in money f- 
the war. The loan already raised had itsa, 
lightened many pockets, when on 20 Aug 
he sent for the mayor and aldermen and th. 
most, wealthy citizens, and told them thr 
for defence of the realm commissioners wer. 
appointed all over the country to swear 
every man 2s to the value of his moval! 
property; and he desired to be certife 
within a reasonable time of the names of ' 
who were worth 100/ and upwards, tha 
they might contributeatenth, The citizer. 
remonstrated that many of them hadalread; 
lent a fifth, But Wolsey insisted that th- 
20,0007. already subscribed could only k 
allowed as part of the tenth required from 
the whole city, and the citizens made thur 
own conscientious returns to his secretary, 
Dr. Toneys, at the chapter-house of & 
Paul’s. 

Yet forall this, more money was required. 
and next year (1523) parliament was celled 
together on 18 April to vote 5 peers the 
war. It was opened at the Blackdriars br 
the king in person, with Wolsey at by 
right hand ; but as the cardinal’s weak healtL 
forbade him to make «long address es chat- 
cellor, Cuthbert Tunstall [q. v.} did so m bs 

lace, declaring the causes of the war. Onthe 
Both Wolsey, accompanied by divers lords 
both spiritual and temporal, entered th: 
Touse of Commons and stated that a subsidy 
of 800,000. would be required, which anigh 
be raised by a tax of four shillings in th 
pound on every man’s goods and land, Next 
day Sir Thomas More, as speaker (whose elec- 
tion Wolsey himself had cpeecas) did his 
best to enforca the demand ; but the debate 
wera so long and serious that ose 
the commons again and addreased the mem- 
bers in a way that compelled More to plesd 
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‘eileges of the house. A vote was at 
= a btained with difficulty of two shil- 
jnain the pound—just half the rate de- 
“sanded Son nada or goods over 20/., to be 
tid in two years, with lower rates on 
<maller incomes. ‘Wolsey refused this as 
_safficent, and the house, after adjourning 
vcer Whitsuntide, was again called on to 
sonuder the matter. At last, after very 
stormy debates, incomes of 50/. and upwards 
fom land were subjected to an additional 
tax of one shilling in the pound to be paid 
in the third year, and persons possessing 
“yk value of goods were required to pay a 
chilling in the pound on them one year 

tel. : 
" Cunvocation also met at St. Paul’s during 
tha fist sitting of parliament ; but Wolsey 
5 legata stopped its proceedings and sum- 
muoned the convocations of both provinces 
tefore him at Westminster, where, after 
vety serious opposition, be extracted from 
the clergy for their share a grant of half ao 
war's revenue of all benefices, to be paid 
infive years. The summons to Westminster 
~gam provoked Skelton’s satire in the dis- 


uch. 

Gentle Paul, lay down thy sweard, 

Fur Peter of Westmmster hath shaven thy 

beard, 

Large provision was thus made for a war 
m which flotterers told Henry VIII that 
shey hoped to see him crowned king of 
Trance at Rheims, But the king himself, 
though he boasted somewhat, was becoming 
no less convinced than Wolsey that the 
emperor was seeking to throw the whole 
expense upon him and to a the profits 
+ himself. Soon after he had arrived in 
Spain Charles expressed great gratitude to 
“um for his assistance, by which he had been 
able to subdue rebellion and establish good 
ander there. He also informed him, with 
much seeming frankness, thet he had re- 
cived overtures of peace from France 
through the papal legate. He was less com- 
municative, however, about certain secret 
offers made to him by the Duke of Bourbon, 
who was even then meditating revolt from 
Francis, and had hopes of marrying the 
emperor's sister Eleanor. But Wolsey found 
cut allabout them, and did not intend, as 
he wrote to the king, that the emperor 
thould *haye more strings to his bow’ than 
Henry. He got Bourbon to make offers to 
England as well, and urged upon the em- 
Prorajoint negotiation. But Charles grew 
cald as England grew warm. He would have 
thrown over Henry and Bourbon alike if 
Francis would have cousented to give up 
Milan as well as Fontarabia, Francis, how- 
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ever, would not give up Milan, end in the 
end of May 1523 the Sieur de Beaurain was 
sent from Spain to induce Henry to contri- 
bute at least five hundred men-at-urms and 
ten thousand foot in aid of the duke. But, 
having discharged his mission in Englend, 
Beaurain went straight to Bourbon himself 
at Bourg-en-Bresse and made a special com- 
pact with him for the emperor before any 
envoy could arrive from England, though 
Knight was sent fiom Brussels close upon 
his heels. 

With different aims and divided counsels 
the allies made little progress in the invasion 
of France that summer. Suffolk with his 
large army won several places in Picardy, 
and spread alarm at Paris; but he was ill 
supported from the Low Countries. Woleey, 
for reasons which we do not know, but in 
which, after some objections, the king fully 
acquiesced, abandoned a plan of campaign, 
beginning with the siege and capture of 
Boulogne, which he lumscelf had drawn up. 
Possibly even Henry was alieady convinced 
that he could make no really valuable ad- 
dition to his continental possessions, and 
meant to do like his father—‘traflick with 
that war to make his return in money,’ At 
all events, Suffolk’s hilliont and unsubstan- 
tial victories were used, while the war fever 
was hot in England, as a reason for procuring 
what was called‘ an anticipation ’—that isto 
sey, for issuing commissions on 2 Noy, (Hann 
wrongly says in October) to persuade the 
wealthy to pay the subsidy voted by parlin- 
ment before the term appointed, and the 
money was actually gathered in. That same 
month of November the emperor's army was 
disbanded for lack of payment, and the Eng- 
lish broke discipline and compelled Suffo: 
to return to Calais, 

Just before this, on 14 Sept., Adrian VI 
died, and there was egain a vacancy in the 
papacy. The alliance of the king and em- 
peror being in such high repute, the English 
ambassadors at Rome felt sure that Wolsey’s 
presence alone was wanted to demde the 
new election in his favour. But the impe- 
rial ambassador laughed im his eleeve, and, 
Chasles V acting with the same hypocrisy 
as before, Clement VIL was elected on 
19 Nov. But whoever was oe 
with the result, it was certainly not Wolsey. 
He congratulated the king on having so 
good a friend in the new pope, with whom, 
as Cardinal de’ Medici, they had both had 
much correspondence; and his satisfaction 
was greatly increased when Clement, on 
21 Jan. following, confirmed to him his 
legateship for life. The pope also gave him 
the bishopric of Durham, the temporalitios 
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of which he had enjoyed since 30 April, and | from Henry, no further disbu 
Wolsey thereupon resigned Bath aad ‘Wells | made tolim. No army crossed from En 


(Lr Nuvn, iii. 298). 

As to the war, Wolsey used very plain 
speaking to the emperor about the past, but 
simply im the tone of an aggrieved friend, 
and endeavoured to elicit dehnite assurances 
for 1524. both from him and Bourbon. But 
it was soon clear that the emperor, having 
recovered Fontarabia from the French im 
February, was neither able nor willing to do 
more; and Bourbon, who was invited to 
England to arrange matters, replied that the 
emperor wished him to stay at Genoa, where 
he very conyemently blocked the way of 
Francis into Italy, but did Ilenry no particu- 
Jar service. In March Wolsey suggested 
to the pope (who was naturally afraid of the 
French becoming strong again in Italy) that 
he should exhort Francia to send some one 
to England to treat for peace, with sugges- 
tions of afterwards settling the question 
of Milan by marrying the Duke of Milan 
to the French king’s daughter. Francis 
took the hint; and while nothing seemed to 
come of the avowed efforts of the Tepe for 
peace when he sent Schomberg, archbishop 
of Capua, to France, Spain, and England in 
succession, 2 Genoese merchant, Giovanni 
Joachino Passano (called by the English 
John Joachim), came in June to London as 
if on private business, and carried on secret 
negotiations with Wolsey as the agen of 
Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. 

These, fades remained without visible 
fruit that year, and the imperial ambassador 
actually arranged with Henry VIII for 
dant pid at of Bourbon in an attack on 

France. But this was clogged with a con- 
dition that the duke should do homage to 
Tlenry as king of France, which he refused, 
alleging that Henry had given him his duchy 
freo. Wolsey did not believe that much 
‘was to be expected from Bourbon; but Pace, 
who had been despatched to the duke to 
report on the situation, was strangely san- 
guine, and said it was only owing to Wolsey 
and the delay of the king’s money that the 
crown of France was not set on Ifenry’s 
head. Asa matter of fact, money did come 
from England, though rather late It was 
the emperor, as usual, who failed in his en- 
gagements when it came to the second pay- 
zoent. Bourbon entered Provence andl lead 
siege to Marseilles; and in September orders 
‘were sent out in England to prepare for an 
invasion of France in support of him. The 
king was ready either for peace or war, but, 
by Wolsey’s advice, he would have no middle 
course. Bourbon withdrew from the siege 
of Marseilles to Nice, and, by strict orders 


land, and Francis, taking coura 
iat and recovered Miles. Sere 
is _succens, however, was transient, an! 
on 24 Feb. 1525 he was defeated and taken 
isoner at Pavia. The event took Wolgs- 
ike the rest of the world, by surprise: f'; 
though he had not thought highl, of th. 
French prospects in Italy, he had been do's 
his best to secure the king’s interests in cc 
event by a renewal of secret nepotiation, 
with John Joachim. And he had Just taker 
a most audacious step to cover these secner 
practices. As the imperial ambassadcr 5. 
Praet was inconveniently inquisitive, } 
contrived (for there can be no doubt it wae 
not an accident, a special search having her 
ordered in London that very night) that 3 
messenger of De Praet’s should be arreste 
by the watch as a suspicious character, ani 
lus letters taken from him and lad bef 
himself in the cLancery next morning, He 
opened and read them, and found, ag hen 
doubt expected, many severe reflections on 
himself ond the insincerity of the king’. 
friendship towards the empesor. On at, 
stopped a courier already despatched by D- 
Pruet, upbraided the ambassador for wher 
he had written to his own court, and penn- 
a strong despatch to Sampson, the Unglil 
ambassador in Spain, to represent to th- 
emperor the mischief done by an agent wh 
was endeavouring to disturb friendly feel- 
ings between him and Henry! He more 
orer got Henry himself to write to the em- 
peror with his own hand complaining of the 
unfriendly conduct of his ambassador, 
The outrage no doubt was deliberately 
designed to show the emperor how littl 
he must pou upon the universal re 
spect paid to his greatness, while offering 
as he continually did, mean excuses for 
breach of engagements. And Wolsey knew 
that Charles, after mild remonstrance, would 
Boake the affront, as he actually did 
eply as he at heart resented it, De Praet 
himself believed that Henry was still the 
emperor's friend, whom it would not do te 
alienate; and as Wolsey, with cynical in 
sincerity, professed to be devoted to the 
common interests of the emperor and lu 
own pethaes i Charles also professed totale 
him so. This was the more necessary u 
order that he might keep the ee of his 
great victory to himself. On hearing of it 
olsey took counsel with some Flemish 
envoys, at whose request he at length dit 
missed John Joachim, and he urged the em- 
peror to male full use of his advantage @ 
concert with England, suggesting a joint 
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et in Paris; thereupon France 
ie a be handed over to English domina- 
oa and Henry would go on with the 
* trot to his coronation at Rome. 

“OF course be had no expectation that 
Cyarles would listen to @ roject so chime~ 
real, But Bishop Tunstall and Sir Richard 
Wingfield (q.v.] Were despatched to Spain 
evh these proposals at the end of March, 
that the emperor by his answer might show 
aether he was willing to prosecute the war 
with vigour or restore his captive for a 
yinsom, in which latter case they were not 
ony to remind him that he was bound not 
to treat apart from England, but also to 
Lint that the king had no lack of offers to 
a.-gake the emperor's alliance. For indeed 
tLe pope, the Venetians, and the other Italian 

owers were most seriously alarmed at the 
enparor’s success. The ambassadors, after a 
tedious yoyege, reached the imperial court 
at Toledo only on 24 May, But they soon 

‘tained an answer fronkly confessing that 
tke emperor had no means of maintaining 
se war; he added, however, a most extraordi- 
nity stion that his bride, the Princess 
Vary, should be sent to Spain at once with 
her dowry of four hundred thousand crowns, 
sodthata further contribution might enable 
hum to carry on the war in earnest. The 
amazed ambassadors reminded the imperial 
Laneellor that the emperor ought first to 
npay the 150,000 crowns he had borrowed 
tor his last voyage to Spain and the king's 
andemnity for his French pensions, But the 
ynperor’s real meaning came out three days 
later, when the chancellor told them that his 
majesty was much perplexed ; and if he could 
have neither the princess nor her dowry paid 
teforehand, perhaps theking would allow him 
1) take another wife. In short, Charles had 
made up his mind to marry Isabella of Por- 
‘ngal, and if the king meant to prosecute 
the war he would have to do it alone, 

The answer suited Wolsey very well. 
But meanwhile in England the talk was 
shout the hing leading an invasion of France 
m person, and Wolsey, under a commission 
tated 2 March, called the mayor and 
aldermen before him and pressed for a general 
contribution in aid of the project, at the 
vata of 83.4d.a pound on incomes of 601, 
and upwards, with lower rates on the smaller 
incomes, according to the valuations made 
ty the citizens themselves in 1522, Some 
exclaimed that this was unjust, as many in- 
comes had since been impaired; but remon- 
france was stifled hese gy that it might 
(st some their heads, and the matter was 
pressed both in London and throughout the 
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which Chorles and Henry / country, The strain, howaver, wos beyond 


endurance, Even the prosperous citizens of 
Norwich could not 1aise the money requisite, 
but offered their plate. In Suffolk the 
clothiers said they must discharge their 
workmen, whom they had no money to pay, 
and an iwsurrection broke out. 

For this ‘amicable grant, as it was 
curiously called, Wolsey was not specially 
responsible. It had been agreed on by 
the council generally for a war policy that 
was not to Wolsey’s mind, but was 
imputed to him specially, and the public 
were slow to believe, what was really the 
fact, that it was at his intercession that 
the Hing agreed to turn the grant into 4 
‘benevolence’ without further insisting on 
a fixed rate. A new difficulty, however, 
was started, that ‘benevolences ’ had been 
made illegal by a statute of Richard I, 
and Wolsey in vain attempted to persuade 
the Londoners that an act of parliament 
pened by a wicked usurper was bad lew. 

n the end the king was obliged to give up 
the demend altogether and pardon those 
who had resisted. Even the rebels of 
Suffolk, when called before the Star-chamber 
on 30 May, were dismissed with a pardon, 
Sureties, indeed, were asked for their good 
conduct, and when they could find none 
Wolsey said to them, ‘Iwill be one, because 

ou be my countrymen, and my lord of 
Norfolk will be another.’ 

This business was an unpleasant in- 
terruption to a work of Wolsey’s own, on 
which he had set his heart. In the pre- 
ceding year he had procured from Clement 
VIL @ bull, dated 3 April 1524, allowing 
hun to convert the monastery of St. Fn- 
deswide at Oxford into « college, trane- 
ferring the canons to other monasteries, 
That house was accordingly dissolved, and 
on 11 Sept. following Clement gaye him 
another bull, allowing Wolsay to suppress 
more monasteries, to the value of three 
thousand ducats, for the endowment of his 
college. Several houses were thus sup- 
pressed. in roy 1625, and the wor! 
was proceeding. But in June, at the 
monastery of Begham in Sussex, a riotous 
multitude with painted faces and disguises 
put in the canons again—an outrage which 
of course was punished. At Tunbridge 
also, though there was no diaturbance, ¢ 
inhabitants did not wish the priory to he 
converted into aschool, and desired to see 
the six or seven canons restored. 

Meanwhile Wolsey was aware that the 
emperor had been making separate offers of 

to Louise of Savoy, tha regent of 
ce; and in June appeared again in 
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London John Joachim, who now bore the | the outrage, but_in May 


title of Seigneur de Vaulx, this time asa 
regular accredited ambassador. He came 
from Louise, for Francis had just been con- 
veyed to Spain, ond another French envoy, 
Brinon, arrived shortly after him. “With 
these two Wolsey concluded no fewer than 
tive, or rather six, treaties, at the More 
(Moor Park in Hertfordshire, which belonged 
to him as abbot of St. Albans), by which 
France secured the amity of England fora 
sum of two million crowns to be paid by 
instalments, with various other conditions 
extremely advantageous to England, bonds 
being afterwards procured from the leading 
persons end cities of France for the strict 
fulfilment of the terms. Nor did Wolsey 
forget his own interests in these transnec- 
tions ; for though he forbore a claim for 
arrears ofa pension once given him by Francis, 
he obtained thirty thousand crowns for 
those of his indemnity for the bishopric of 
Tournsy (notwithstanding that the city 
had been meanwhile won from France 
by the emperor), and a present of one 
hundred thousand crowns besides from 
Louise, payment of which sums was spread 
over seven years, 

In January 1526 Wolsey came to Elt- 
ham, where the king was staying, and 
made, alung with the council, certain 
ordinances for the king’s household which 
were called ‘the statutes of Eltham,’ 
mainly intended to rid the court of super- 
aunuated servants and too numerous de- 
pendents, On 11 Feb. he went with great 

omp to St. Paul’s, when Robert Barnes 
fe v.] bore a fagot for heresy. In March 

‘raucis I wasset at lberty, as agrecd in the 
treaty of Madrid signed two months before, 
Jeaving two of his sons hostages in Spain 
for fulfilment of the terms. Charles now 
hoped to take his imperial crown at Rome, 
but the pope and the northern powers of 
Italy took alarm, and concluded with 
Froncis on 22 May the league of Cognac, 
which was to enable him to recover his 
children on easier terms than those wrung 
from him when he was a prisoner without 
counsel. This league England was strongly 
solicited to join, offers being held out to 
Henry of a duchy in Naples consisting of 
lands worth thirty thousand ducats a year, 
and to Wolsey of other lands worth ten 
thousand ducats a year. But it was not 
the interest of England to make an open 
enemy of the emperor. In September 
imperial troops, along with Cardinal Oo- 
Jonna, treacherously surprised Rome during 
a truce and wrung terms from the pope by 
intimidation. Charles himself disavowed 
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followi 
was attacked by Bourbon. The ame : 
was killed in the assault, but his unns4 
troops sacked the city with a barbarity ud 
unheard of, and kept the pope for re 
months prisoner in the castle of St. Angel: 
Meanwhile in England an allegorical pi, 
hed been performed at Christmas at Coan 
Inn suggesting that misgovernment he 
the cause of insurrection. Wolsey, thoy h 
he declared, no doubt with perfect teat 
that it was the king who was displeased 
rather than himself, had the author, Joy 
Hoo, serjeant-at-law, deprived of his ed 
and committed to the Fleet for tir, 
along with one of the players. Tha kin, 
and even his council, now seemed to }: 
uite converted to the policy of cultivating 
the new French alliance rather than PY 
imperial one, and hints were thrown cut 15 
Francis that, instead of marrying the ex. 
pares sister Eleanor, he might hay 
enry's daughter Mary, once offered to L: 
son, So in March 1627 a great embassy a. 
xived in England with Grammont, bishop: { 
Tarbes, at its head, which held very lengthy 
conferences with Wolsey with a view toa 
closer league. Of these negotiationsa minut: 
French account has been preserved, which 
gives an sstenand mary sepremicn of Wallyi 
wonderful statecraft. He demanded a new 
perpetual peace, with an annual tribute of 
salt and @ pension of fifty thousand crowm 
to Henry. Ieaffected astonishment at the 
difficulties made at his high terms, and told 
the ambassadors (what, perhops, was not far 
from the truth) that if he advised the hing 
to abate them he was in danger of beinz 
murdered. In the course of a long dix 
cussion he gradually shifted the basis of 
negotiation, If Francia declined to mary 
Mary himself, he suggested that she might be 
matried to the Duke of Orleans, then s 
h in Spain, the two kings meanwhile 
eeing on terms for his and his brother’ 
liberation, on refusal of which they should 
make joint wer on the emperor. Ther, 
after further conference, he told the am- 
bessadors that Henry advised Francis to 
marry Eleanor for the sale of peace, if the 
emperor would not restore hissons otherwix. 
The French were quite confounded at the 
withdrawal of the very bait that had lered 
them on. ‘We hava to do,’ wrote one of 
them to Francis, ‘with the most rascally 
beggar in the world, and the most devo! 
to his master’s interests” Wolsey hed woa 
the day. Treaties very advantageous to 
England were signed and sealed at West- 
minster on 80 ean . 
Inthe courseof these negotiations Wolsey 
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~A talked of going over to Franca in May persuasion that the king was willing, efter 
sep plete matters, The king also, who | his divorce, to marry, ck the Duchess of 
hed separate interviews with the ambassa- | Alengon, as later writers said (for she had 
ass, expressed @ desire to pay Francis o | already found a second hushand in January), 
ciit himself, The French objected that | but Renée, daughter of Louis XII of France. 
sh's would delay the war against the em-| He was forbidden, however, to broach this 
70%, and said that he might trust every-| proposal, and he became painfully aware 
Fog to Wolsey; but Henry said he had {that the king's ultimate object was one 
sLints to tell Francis of which Wolsey | that he had concealed from him and was 
fnew nothing, It is clear that he had | endeavouring to obtain in his absence by 
teran to entertain the thought of divorcing | the mission of William Knight (1476-1547) 
Catherine which it was afterwards alleged | [q. v.] to Rome, He returned to England 
that Wolsey bad put into his head—a, state- je September, end Anne Boleyn insisted 
ment quite as untrue as the political figment | on being present at his first interview with 
“kat te bishop of Tarbes had suggested it | the king, 
ty insinuating a doubt of the Princess; It was the friends of Anne Boleyn who 
Marr's legitimacy. wale. must have _ bad most counselled his going to France, 
iamed the king’s ideas on this subject—or | that they might get the king’s ear in his 
mtker 6 part of them—shortly after this ; 
and he certainly did not like tham, although, 
4 prudential reasons, he did his best to 
nivance the king’s wishes. In May he got 
th» king to appear privately before him and 

















absence. Their attempt to manage without 
him, however, was a great mistake, even in 
her interest ; for Knight with great diffi- 
culty, and not till the pope had escaped to 
Orvieto, obtained bulls, which turned out to 
Archbishop Warham, and called on him to | be useless fur the king's purpose after all, 
ve that his marriage was lawful. The | the demand for them only revealing to the 
scoeedings led to no result; but on 22 June ae adyisers what that purpose was. But 
the king told Catherine (bidding her, how- | Wolsey, to whom the cause was again com- 
ever, keep the matter secret) that they must | mitted, now tried the desperate policy of 
¢-parate,as he had been informed by divines | endeavouring to get the pope to give awa 
that they were living in mortal sin. The | his authority, without appeal, to himse 
edness of the king’s cause was made still | and another legate to be sent to England, 
more apparent to Wolsey when he learned | and Gardiner aud Foxe were despatched to 
immediately afterwards that Catherine at | Italy with this view in February 1528, 
the time of her marriage to Henry had been | Their instructions were to procure from the 
atingin widow. The king cow that he was a decretal commission to define the 
perplesed by this discovery; but Wolsey | law by which the judges should be guided 
was anious to assure him that he did not | and a dispensation for the new marriage 
consider it fatal to his case, as they had | The latter (although it was really o greater 
heen married in facie ecclesie and the dis- | stretch of papal power than the old dispen- 
pensation did not meet the case, sation to marry Catherine) was passed with- 
Wolsey now set out for France with | out difficulty; but the other decretal Gardi- 
the name of the king’a lieutenant and in| ner failed to obtain, even after long days 
state no less than regal. The pretext for | spent in arguing with thepope and cardinals; 
*he close alliance was the pope's liberation | and Foveat last departed for England witha 
from captivity, and at Canterbury he ordered | mere fone commission, which they hoped 
a special litany for the Pope Clement te be | would do, but which Wolsey found to be 
sng by the monks of Christchurch. On| inadequate, Again he urged Gardiner to 
his way he endeavoured to quiet rumours | presathe pope for a decretal commission, not 
about the queen’s divorce by shamefully | only for public reasons, but personally for 
jesuitical statements made in confidence to | Wolsey’s sake; and in the end Clement, 
Archbishop ‘Warham and Bishop Fisher. | though with great reluctance, agreed to send 
On 16 Aug. he concluded a number of} one by Campeggio, the legate who was to be 
treaties with Francis at Amiens, His mis-| despatched as Wolsey’s colleague. But the 
sion would have united England and France | document was oT to be shown to the king 
inthe disowning of papal authority while | and Wolsey and then destroyed, Campeggio 
the pope was under the emperor's control, | being strictly enjoined not to let it go out 
tnd his last act in France wasto get four car-| of his hands, for Wolsey himself had said it 
dala, three French and one Italian, to join | need not be used in the process, as he only 
him in a proteat to that effect. But one | wanted it to strengthen his authority with 
i had expected to do which he could | the king, Clement also was got to give a 
not do; for he certainly left England in the { dangerous promise that he would not inter- 
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fere with the due execution of this commis- | increased by Catherine’s 


sion, but confirm what should be done 
under it. This, of course, did not bind 
him to confirm an unjust decision, and for 
that very reason Wolsey afterwards in- 
structed Gardiner by a shameful artifice to 
endeavour to procura a reissue of the docu- 
ment in a form more to the king’s purpose. 
Meanwhile the French alliance had borne 
fruit in a joint declaration of war made by 
an English and a French herald to the 
emperor at Burgos on 22 Jan. 1528. On 
18 Feb. Wolsey explained the causes of this 
war to a meeting in the Star-chamber; but 
it was very unpopuler, and led not only to 
interruption of commerce, but also to serious 
industrial difficulties within the realm, the 
Suffolk clothiers having to dismiss ther 
men because they had no vent for their 
cloths, In Flanders the state of matters 
was no less intolerable, and 1 truce, so far 
as England and Flanders were concern 
was agreed to from 1 May to the end of 
February following. In June the sweating 
sickmess was rife in England, and Anne 
Boleyn caught it. But she soon recovered, 
and was anxious about the health of Wolsey, 
whom she said she loved next to the king 
for the daily and nightly pains he took in 
her behalf, The king himself added in his 
own hand a postscnpt to the letter, In 
July, however, Wolsey, having set aside, 
apparently for goad reasons, a nomines o: 
Anne’s for the position of abbess of Wilton, 
incurred a rebuke from the king for taking 
steps to promote the prioress, of whose 
nomination he had cueperotes The re- 
proof was expressed in the most friendly 
terms, but was nevertheless deeply felt, 
even when Wolsey was reassured of the 
Hinge favour. 
ardinol Oompeggio, after a long and 
tedious journey through France, reached 
London in October sutfering severely from 
gout, Yet the business for which he came, 
as Wolsey at once discovered, was entirely 
in his hands, and he allowed his colleague 
no control over it, He was instructed first 
to do his utmost to prevent the matter 
coming to a trial at all, either by persuading 
the king to forbear prosecuting it further or 
by inducing Catherine to enter a nunnery. 
He had also promised the pope not to pro- 
nounce sentence without communicating 
with him—a fact which, to Wolsey’s dis- 
may, he let fall at their first interview. 
Wolsey tried in vain to get hold of the 
secret commission he had brought, and wrote 
a. host of complaints and remonstrances to 
Rome on the way in which he was treated 


by his colleague. His perplexities were 
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roduction 9° 
copy of the brief in Spain Tess dina : 
or ARRAGON), and his ingenuity was oo 
in vain either to get the original into q. 
King’s possession or to hayo it Pronounced ; 
forgery by the pope. Anns Boleyn, mes, 
while, actually imputed to him the delay ¢¢ 
the triel, and allied herself with her fathe 
and the dukes of Norfolk and Sufti. 
bring about his ruin, » 
To add to his agony, 
(1529) Clement Vi fall ill and was’ es. 
pected to die—in which case his only ho 
and that a poor one, was that thro he 
readily promised aid of Francis he lis’: 
might be the new pope. He deapatchai ty 
Gardiner and Brian at Rome a marked tnt 
of the whole college of cardinals, and bai 
them spare no expense to secure his clas 
tion. But Clement slowly recovered, an. 
was able to see ambassadors in March, (1 
21 April he wrote to the king that he cou) 
not declare the brief in Spain a forzer 
without hearing both sides, Meanwh’. 
Bishop Foxe of Winchester having died 
September, that see was given to Wolyy 
tm commendam on 6 April, and he soo 
after resigned that of Durham. But hy 
fall was at hand. The long-deferred iny 
[already desenbed under Caruerre 
Aragon] had to take place, The legatn 
court assembled on 18 June, and was pr. 
rogued by Oampeggio on 28 July, Mea. 
while at Rome on 18 July the cause hed 
been revoked at Catherine's intercession, 
Wolsey was now visibly in on 
The king, it is true, knew that he hed don 
his utmost, and still for some weeks took 
his advice on many things, chiefly by letter 
through Gardiner, In fact the king actually 
paid him a visit at Tittenkanger m the be 
ginning of August, and but for Anne Boleyn 
would have had more frequent intercoura 
with him. The lords, however, who had « 
long resented his ascendency, made use cf 
Anne’s influence to keep him at a distams 
from the court, Anticipating his fall, Lori 
Deer had drawn up, even as early u 
1 July, a long catalogue of his misdeeds 
and similar lists were drawn up by othes 
with a view to his impeachment, The 
cloud, however, had not yet burst when ke 
accompanied Campeggio to take leave of 
the king at Grafton Regis, where they both 
arrived on Sunday, 19 Sept. ( 
wich’ is a misreading of ‘Grafton’ ix Al 
ward's letter printed in Exum’s Original 
Letters, 1. i, 808), Many expected that the 
king would not speak with Wolsey, and 
were mortified to seo that he received him 
as graciously as ever and had a long private 
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tion with him, Anne Boleyn, how- 
esr, spike bitterly of him'to the king at 
1 nd took care nett morning, when 
attr legates left, that there should be 
ag yrprda at parting. 

Shortly ahora 3s Wolsey went up to 
London for Michaelmas term, which began 
9Oct. He attended council oe at 
wi.cha parliament was summoned for 8 Noy. 
fig the first day of term he entered West- 
zoster Hall as chancellor with all his train, 
hit not preceded b the king's servants as 
reretofore. That day a bill of indictment 
was preferred against him in the king's bench 
vy Sir Christopher Hales [q. v.}, the attorney~ 
omeral, Next day he remained at home 
eriiting the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
~ yhad been to the king at Windsor. They 
aived on the day following and desired 
* nto deliver up the great seal, which he 
:? wed then to do,as they had brought no 
asumission. ‘They returned to Windsor, and 
me again with written authority on the 
tach, when he gave it up to them. They 
1} him that the ing wished him to retire 
ts Esher, a house belonging to his bishopric 
-f Winchester. On the 22nd he executed a 
ed acknowledging that he had incurred a 
premunire, and requesting the king, in part 
recompense of his offences, to take into his 
hands all his temporal possessions. On the 
80th, while he was absent at Esher, two 
attoraeys appointed by himself received 
judgment for him that he should be out of 
the king’s protection and forfeit all his lands 
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and goods. 

Many wondered that he confessed himeelf 
culty when he might have made a good de- 
fence; but he lmew well what awaited him 
if be strove against the king, who really was 
not at heart his enemy, but must now pro- 
itiate Anne Boleyn. To all appearance he 
thd no friends elsewhere, and, as the French 
ambassador perceived, he was being be- 
trayed even by those whom he trusted most, 

m ordered to Esher he took his barge to 
Putuey in sight of a vast multitude upon the 
water who expected to see him conveyed to 
the Tower. F ust before embarking he had 
talled the officers of his household before 
hm and directed them to make an inventory 
of all the property, that the king might take 
pasaegaion, After landing at Putney he 
net Henry Norris, who brought him a cheer- 
mg message from the king, with a gold 
fewelled ring as a token, ‘f jumped 
lis mule like a young man, ‘Imealed down 
inthe dirt upon both his knees, holdin up 
hs hands for joy,’ and tore the lacas of his 
velvet cap to kneel bareheaded, He pre- 
ented Norris with all he hed to give—a 


rr 


said he had gained peace o: 
He still, however, endured. much petty per- 


hearin; 


judge would remind 
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little gold chain and cross which he had 
worn next his skin, and desired him to take 
his fool as a gift to the king, though the 
pe fool himself was most reluctant to leave 

im. He continued at Esher for weeks 
‘without beds, sheets, table-cloths, cups, and 
dishes,’ which he had to borrow from the 
bishop of Carlisle (John Kite {a y.]) and 
Sir Thomas Arundel. He called his ser- 
vants and, regretting that hehad nothing to 
give them, adyised them to raturn to their 
own homes for a month, by which time 
he might perhaps have recovered favour. 
Thomas Cromwell (afterwards Earlof Essex) 


fa. ¥:) on this, handing him 5J, in gold for 


own part, said his chaplains, who owed 


their preferments to him, ought now to con- 
tribute to his necessity, and a considerable 


subscription was at once made up, 

On 1 Nov. he received another message of 
comfort from the king by Sir John Russell 
(afterwards first Earl of Bedford) [q.v.-, 


who arrived at Esher at midnight in great 
secrecy and left before daybreak, Shortly 
afterwards a portion of his plate and furni- 
ture was restored to him, and he received a 


tent of protection on the 18th, Parliament, 
owever, was opened by the king in person 
on the 8rd, and Sir Thomas More, the new 
lord chancellor, made o speech in which he 
vituperated his predecessor, On 1 Dec, a 
bill of attainder was passed against him in 


his absence by the lords and sent down to 


the commons. It consisted of forty-four 
articles—mostly untrue, as Wolsey himself 
declared to Cromwell; and he was certainly 


justified in saying so, though it bore the 
signature (no doubt ex officio) of Sir Thomas 


ore at the head of sixteen others, But in 


the commons Wolsey had an able defender 


in Cromwell, who had already gained the ear 


of the king in some matters; and it must 
have been with the king's secret concurrence 
that the bill was thrown out, 


Wolsey was now ne a devout life, and 
mind by adversity. 


secution, having at one time four or five 
servants taken fom him, and almost daily 
of new matters laid to his charge. 
Sir William Shelley [q.v.], the judge, actuall 
induced him, sorely against his will, to ro 
his successors in the archbishopric by con- 
veying York Place at Westminster to the 
king. He could only yield, but begged the 
is majesty ‘ that there 
as both heaven and hell,” At Christmas he 
fell ill, and Dr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Butts [q.v.], whom the king sent to him, 
chat he wasin serious danger, on 


represented t ¥ 
which the king, alarmed, notonly sent him s 
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ring with his portrait in a ruby, but induced 
Anne Boleyn likewise to send him « token, 
and caused Dr. Butts and three other 
physicians to attend him constantly till he 
was well again. Against Candlemas 1530 
the king sent him more furniture, pits and 
hangings, On 7 Feb. he executed the con- 
veyance of York Place, and on the 12th he 
received @ general pardon. On the 14th the 
other possessions of his archbishopric were 
restored to him ; but onthe 17th he executed 
an indenture with the king resigning the 
bishopric of Winchester and the abbey of 
St. Albans in consideration of 6,374/. 3s. 74d., 
only 8,0002. of which was given him in ready 
money, the rest being a valuation of the 
goods that had been delivered to him. After 
this resignation, however, the king found 
that he could not give valid grants of life 
pensions out of these benefices, and Crom- 
well got Wolsey to give what Cavendish 
calls a confirmation’ of those grants—pro- 
bably antedated grants by himself, of which 
drafts still remain. 

Continuing at Esher, Wolsey had an attack 
of dropsy, and, requiring a drier air, the king 
allowed him to remove to Richmond. The 
lords, however, took alarm at his comin; 
nearer London, and Norfolk sent him wor 
by Cromwell that he should remove to York 
to attend to his diocese, promising him o 
dene of a thousand marks out of his 
bishopric of Winchester and abbacy of St. 
Albans, Early in Lent he prepared to go, 
but at first he only moved out of the lodge 
in Richmond Park to the Charter House 
there ; when Norfolk, taking alarm, used such 
violent threats that he was compelled to 
begin his journey in Passion Week. He went 
by Hendon, the Rye House, and Royston to 
Peterborough, where he rested from Palm 
Sunday to Thursday in Easter week 
(10-21 April). Then, till Monday following, 
he was gladly received as a guest by Sir 
William Fitzwilliam of Milton, a few miles 
off, whence he went by Grantham and 
Newark to Southwell, and remained thera 
during the summer. He found his palace at 
Southwell sadly out of repair, and had at 
first to be lodged at a prebendary’s house 
till Whitsuntide; but he was then eble to 
occupy the prec, and the country gentle- 
men resorted to him in great nnmbers. He 
kept open house in the hospitable style of 
the day, and did much to pacify discords in 
the country and in families, winning the 
hearts of many who had been prejudiced 
against him before. 

Yet the mere costs of coming down to his 
diocese had consumed an advance of one 
thousand marks made him by the king out 
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of his Winchester pension, and he haj 
prospect of receiving any of his rents Lh 
August. He appealed ‘in vain for fi. 
eid, and bis creditors were clamorous, F 
was compelled to borrow money of fr, 
Yet having to get workmen from Londm: 
repair his buildings, it was supposed x 
court that he was raising sumptuous edifiog 
On Corpus Christi eve (15 June) afters 
and his household had retired to ‘bed, or 
messengers, Brereton and Wriothesley, cms 
fromthe king and called him up to sign an? 
seal some important document with yh, 
they again departed in the night to Geos 
Talbot, fourth earl of Shrewsbury oe 
was the letter of the lords of England titi, 
pope in favour of the king'sdivorce. Shr - 
after he was disquieted by a new 
against him and inquisitions taken on t. 
lands of his archbishopric; but he y 
assured both by the chief baron of tha:. 
chequer and by Cromwell that it was m 
aformality, He was more deeply grieved 
learn in July that the ldng had determne; 
to dissolve the two colleges he had ben. 
so much pains to setup. He wrote to Cr... 
well, ‘with weeping tearg,’ that the n+ 
had deprived him of sleep and app 
The Ipswich college was entirely suppres. 
aud it had been intended to do the sim 
with that at Oxford, but the buildings h, 
already advanced so far that it would hi 
cost more to ed are than to alter it, m 
so Christ Church has come down to wir 
imperfect realisation of the cordinal’s pt 
aim. 

At ‘the latter end of grease time» 
September—he removed from Southwell’ 
Scrooby, some way further in the direcia 
of York, evading various attentions ty 
would have been paid him on his joumerlr 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and the county 
gentlemen, lest it should be said elsewher 
that he was courting people's favour. He 
remained at Scrooby till after Michaelme 
oficiating on Sundays in neighbomsy 
churches and doing many deeds of charitr 
He then passed on to Cawood, twelve ml« 
from York, holding confirmations by t» 
way at St. Oswald’s Abbey and near Ferr- 
bridge, which, from the number of childne. 
fatigued him not a little. At Cawood ax 
Scrooby he had to repair the castle buildin 
He composed _a dangerous dispute betwee 
Sir Richard Tempest and Brian Hastings 
Finally he arranged to be installed at Yor 
on Monday, 7 Nov., with less then tly 

omp of his predecessors. But when the 
ay appointed was known, the coumty 
gentlemen and the monasteries sent copiou 
presents of fat beeves, mutton, wild fowl 
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ce ace the occasion, mo one 
and 1enisOt erat Was about to happen. 
Pa Friday, the 4th, as he was finishing 
ig diuner at Cawood, the Earl of Northum- 
}zlanland Walter Walsh, a gentleman of 
oe rivy chamber, suidealy arrived with a 
Ceany of gentlemen, and demanded the 
evo uf the castle, which the porter refused 
1 gure up, but they swore him to keep it 
{rthem as the king’s commissioners. When 
their entry Was perceived, Wolsey, still un- 
cynscius of what had taken place outside, 
enbraced the earl and offered him hospi- 
tality, regretting that he had had no notice 
cf his coming. He then took him to his 
bedchamber, where the earl, trembling, laid 
his band upon his arm, and said in a faint 
wtiue, ‘My lord, I arrest you of high treason.’ 
Atthe same time Walsh, who, wearing a 
keod for disguise, had hitherto escapad 
mstice, arrested at the portal Wolsey’s 
[alin physician, Dr. Augustine, driving 
Lim in with the words: ‘ Goin, traitor, or I 
lal] make thee.’ Augustine was indeed o 
tutor, not to the king but to Wolsey, and 
ta action was prearranged. The earl had 
refused to show Wolsey a warrant for his 
arrest, and Walsh said their instructions 
were secret; but Wolsey surrendered to 
Walsh as being a gentleman of the privy 
chamber. Then the earl and Walsh, wi 
the abbot of St. Mary’s beside York, took 
an inventory, which atill exists, of Wolsey’s 
at Cawood. 

There is distinct evidence that Dr. Augus- 
tme had been bribed by Norfolk to betray 
m important secret about Wolsey; and we 
know both the fact which he had to reveal 
and the lies with which he augmented it. 
The fact was that Wolsey at the time of his 
fall had in his despair pong through the 
French ambassador to get Francis to write 
to Henry in his favour. But to this Au- 

tine shamefully added that the cardinal 

urged the pope to excommunicate the 
ing ifhe did not put away Anne Boleyn, 
hoping by this to cause an insurrection by 
which he would recover power. To conceal 
from Wolsey the fact that he had informed 
against him, Augustine was carried away 
Prisoner tied under 4 horse's belly, But 
when he reached London he lived like a 
pince in Norfolk’s house, while his master 
was carried southwards in custody. Orowds 
of people at Cawood, when Wolsey’s arrest 
was known, ran after him with curses on 
his enemies ; but he was taken, first to Pom- 
fet, then to Doncaster, thon to Sheffield 
Park, where he was treated kindly as a 
guest by the Earl of Shrewsbury. Here he 
was alowed to remain a fortnight, and he 
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begged the earl, who always tried to keep 
up his spirits, to writa to the king that he 
might be brought face to face with his 
accusers—a degree of justice that he did 
not expect. One day the earl told Cavendish 
that he had got an answer from the king, 
showing that Henry bad still a good opinion 
of him, and he begged Cavendish to com- 
municate it discreetly, for the messenger was 
Sir Wuliam Kingston, constable of the 
Tower. The news brought on a severe 
attack of dysentery, and no kindly sophi- 
stries would comfort him, ‘I lmow,’ he 
said, ‘what is provided for me; notwith- 
standing I thank you for your good will and 
pains.’ His journey had to be deferred one 
day longer in comsequence of his extreme 
wealmess. Kingston then brought him to 
another place of Shrewsbury’s, Hardwick 
Hall, near Newstead—not the Derbyshire 
Hardwick, which came to the family leter— 
next day to Nottingham, and the followin 
day to Leicester Titer. His illness he 
increased upon the journey, so that at times 
he was near falling off his mule; and he 
said to the abbot, ‘I am come to lesve my 
bones among you.” He had been admitted 
a brother of that monastery some years 
hefore. 

He at once took to his chamber. It was 
e Saturday night (26 Nov.) On the Monday 
morning (the 28th) he seemed drawing fast 
to his end, Yet even now a message came 
from the king about « sum of 1,500/, lately 
received by him, of which an entry had been 
found ina book at Cawood. It was money 
that he had borrowed to ue servants 
and to bury him; but if the king would hava 
it, he hoped he would pay his debts, and he 
gave the names of his creditors, promising 
to show where it was next day. He was 

ill that night, but in the early morning 

of the 29th desired some food, and was given 
a ‘cullis’ made of chicken, though it was a 
fasting day—St. Andrew's eve, as hehimeelf 
observed after taking it. He was then con- 
fessed, and spoke of his ailments as coming 
toa crisis, Sir William Kingston told him 
he made himself worse by one vain fear— 
meaning, of course, lest he should be brought 
to the block; but he was notto be consoled, 
‘Master Kingston,’ he said, ‘Taee the matter 
against me how it is framed; but if I had 
seryed God as diligently as I have done the 
king, He would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs’ That morning he passed 
away at eight o'clock, an hour at which, 
according to Oavendish, he had expected to 
die the day before. : 

The mayor and aldermen of Leicester were 
sent for, and the body, after lying in state 
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till four or five o'clock, was removed into 
the Lady-chapel of the abbey. Early next 
morning (30 Nov. 1580) it was interred. It 
was found that he had worn a hair shirt next 
his skin underneath another of fine linen. 
Wolsey’s features are familiar im portraits 
which have often been engraved, and which 
are all of one type, giving the face in profile. 
There are paintings in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London; at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
at Seapipe Court; and in the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. Others belong to Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, and to T. L. Thur- 
low, esq. (ascribed to Holbein). Among the 
more notable engravings are those by El- 
stracke, Faber, Houbraken, Lo , and 
Vertue (Cat. First Loan Exhib, Nos, 180, 
148; Tudor Exhib. Nos. 87, 109,119 ; Broat- 
LEY, Cat. Engr. Portr,p.14), The full face, 
however, is shown in a likeness, scarcely 
lmown hitherto, preserved at Arras in a vo- 
lume of early portraits drawn in pencil and 
chalk from original paintings. It has a 
younger look than the face in the other por- 
traits, but in other respects it is much the 
same, round and fleshy, only without the 
wart shown in some ec 
‘Wolsey leftbehind him a son and a daugh-~ 
ter, both by one Lark’s daughter, to whom 
it may be presumed he was uncanonicall 
married, as many priests were considered to 
be in those days, The mother was after- 
wards married to ‘ one Leghe of Aldington,’ 
and the cardinal’s after life was certainly not 
ure. The son, who was named Thomas 
ter, was carefully educated byhis father, 
and provided with many valuable prefer- 
ments, among them the deanery of Wells and 
the archdeaconries of Richmond, York, Nor- 
folk, ond Suffolk, all of which he resigned 
in 1628 or 1529 (Ls Nuvr). From 1587 to 
1643 he held the archdeaconry of Cornwall 
(Bruwsr, Introd. to Letters and Papers, 
vol. iv. pp. dexxxvi-viii; Lansd. MS. 070, 
f, 195). The daughter became a nun at 
Shaftesbury. 


[Cavendish’s Life of Wolssy is the chief 
authority for his personal history. ces 
Poetical Works of John Skelton, and William 
Roy’s Rede me and be nott wrothe (ed. Arber), 
contain personal descriptions animated by spite- 
ful sative, Equally malicious are the two con- 
temporary historians, viz. Polydori Vergihi 
Anglices Historie liber xxvii., a | Hall’s Chro- 
nicle, Rawdon Brown's Four Years at the 
Court of Henry VIII; History of Grisild the 
Second (Roxburghe Club); Letters and Papers, 
Richard IT and Henry VII (Rolls Ser.); Cal, 
Letters and Papers, Henry VIL, vols. i-iv.; State 
Papers, Spanish vols, ii-iv., Venetian vols, ii- 
iy.; Rymer’s Foedera, ist ed., vols, xiii, xiv. ; Le 
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Neve’s Fasti, ed, Herdy; Lanz’s Corre.) 
Karls V; Law's Hist, ut Hompton Cute 
lives later than that of Cavendish there is ora» 
poetry by Thomas Storer (1599) af little vai 
and others by Richarl Fiddes, DD, Jn - 
Grove, and John Galt the novelist, ‘The’ 
Fiddes shows most research for its time : 
all are very inadequate now, when so muck ha 
been revealed from state papers, The only 

count of Wolsey's career embodying this it, - 
mation 1s contained in Brewer's Reign of Hee 
VIL; but & more condensed view of it wh 
found in the short biography uf Dr, Man}. 
Creighton, formerly bishop of London Tr 
English Statesmen), Much more, howeyer ha 
been disclosed, even since Brew+y Wrote, ant 7 
work has meanwhile given rise to much valut ¢ 
criticism, especially by Dr. Busch in four ¢& 
rent tracts, viz, Drei Jahre engtischer Ve. 
mittlungspolitik, 1518-21 (Bonn, 1884); Cir 
dinal Wolsey und die onglische kaiser. 
Allianz, 1522-6 (Bonn, 1884); and two artie 
in the Historisches Taschenbuch, vols, vii, 1 
ix,on ee divorce and the fall of Wow 
Jaqueton’s La Politique Extérieure de Louie » 
Savoie criticises both Brewer and Busch inga.g 
points, With regard to the divorce questi r, 
most important new matter has been pubis, 
by Dr, Stephan Ehses in Rémische Dohune 
(Gorres-Gesellschaft, Paderborn, 1893), w. 
valuable criticisms in articlesin the Historise'-a 


y | Jahrbuch, vols. ix. and xifi, (1888 and 1892 ,. 


which the bearings are discussed in thres aru! 

in the English Historical Review (October it 

and January and July 1897). On Wolsey'sh 

see Transactions of Royal Historical Socistr 
q 


new ser, xii, 75-102,] G 
WOLSTAN, (See Wouremuy wi 
Wotsran.] 


‘WOLSTENHOLME, DEAN, the elde 
(1757-1837), animal painter, was bor x 
Yorkshire. Most of his early life was sper 
in Essex and Hertfordshire, Heresidedan 
cessively at Cheshunt, Turnford, and Wal: 
ham Abbey. Ilia early life was rather ths 
of an enthusiastic sportsman than of x 
artist, though he occasionally prodnced r- 
presentations of a few sporting subjects with 
such success that Sir Tosh Reynolds 
said to have predicted that he would bes 

ainter in earnest before he died. In 11% 

e became involved in litigation over som 
property at Waltham, and after three ur 
successiul chancery suits was left wid 
means 80 enrurt bese that he sdopiet 
painting as a profession, 

‘About 1800 he came to London si 
settled in East Street, Red Lion Square. la 
1608 he exhibited his firat picture (Com 
ing") at the Royal Academy. From thu 
_ to 1824 a long series of animal pleturea 

om his hand appeared st the academy 
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After 1826 he painted little. He died in | (2. " in 1631, Together with Sir Thomas 
1gg7 at the age of eighty, and was buried | Smith (Smythe) Ciarste 16) [q. v.] he en- 
yn Old St. Paneras ¢! urchyard. His son, geged Edward Wright (1558/1815 te 2 
Dean Wolstenholme, is noticed separately. | to (ee lectures on navigation. On19 Mare 
rs'y Walter Gilbey’s Animal Painters, 1900, | 1617 he was knighted. In February 1619 he 
3 ti; Bryan's Dict. of Painters and Engravers.] was @ commissioner of the navy, bst in 
tet E. O-2. | December 1619 he was confined to his house 
OLSTENHOLME, DEAN, _ the | bythe king's command 'for muttering against 
roger (1798-1883), animal painter and a patent and newly erected office in the cus- 
‘ngraver, son of Dean Wolstenholme the toms house.’ As he was one of the farmers 
eer q.¥., was born near Waltham Abbey of the customs, the innovation presum- 
iz Exex on 21 April 1798, and, unlike lis ably threatened to affect his interests. On 
ther, received a regular training in hisart. 15 July 1624 he was appointed a com- 
The first picture which he exhibited at the , missioner for winding up the affairs of the 
Boyal Academy was a portrait of ‘ Beach, | Virginia Company; for several years after- 
a favourite biteb. In 1822 he exhibited at 8 he was a member of the king’s council 
tha academy a painting of the Black Eagle for Virginia ; in 1631 he was o commissioner 
teewery of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, & | for the plantation of Virginia, In 1685-7 
Baxtoo, the first of a series of paintings of | he Was on @ commission to inquire into the 
she great London breweries, which included | administration of the chest at Chatham. He 
+-ttraits of the drayhorses and of some of | died on 25 Nov. 1689, and was buried in 
the brewery men. About 1880 he painted Great Stanmore church, where there is a 
a fall-length portrait of Lord Glamis in | handsome monument to his memory by 
tghland costume. He also painted and | Nicholas Stone [q.v.] He married Cathe. 
“raved the Essex Hunt, with portraits of | rine Fanshawe, and had issue two sons and 
p, muets, horses, and hounds, together with | two daughters, OF the daughters, the elder, 
veral sets of sporting pictures. Joan, married Sur Robert Knollys; the other, 
About 1816 he turned to historical sub- | Catherine, marned William Fanshawe, a 
vecte, the most important of which were a| nephew of Sir Thomas Smythe, and balf- 
‘Hunting Picture of Queen Elizabeth’ and | brother of Sir Ienry Fanshawe (q. v.; sve 
‘Queen Elizabeth visiting Kenilworth Castle | also Fanshawz, Tomas]. 
by Torchlight.’ His best Imown works | [Brown's Genesis of the United States; Cul, 
vera ‘The Burial of Tom Moody’ and ‘The | State Papas, N. America and East Indies; 
Shade of Tom Moody.” He died at High- | Oppenheim’s Administration of the Royal Navy, 
gate on 12 April 1883, pp. 195, 246.] J.K. DL. 
Ve Walter Gilbey’s Animal Painters, 1900,| WOLSTENHOLME, JOSEPH (1820- 
tal ii.; Bryan's Dict, of Painters and Engravers.) | 1891), mathematician, horn on 80 Sept. 1820 
E. C-n. ~ | at Eccles, Lancashire, was the son of Joseph 
WOLSTENHOLMHE, Sr JOHN (1562- | Wolstenholme by his wife Elizabeth (Clarke), 
193¥), merchant-adventurer, of an old Derby- | His father was a minister in one of the me- 
shire ee the second son of John | thodist churches, ‘Wolstenholme was edu- 
Wolstenholme, who came to London in the | cated at Wesley College, Sheffield, and on 
reign of Edward VI and obtained a post in | 1 July 1846 was entered at St, Ji oln’s Col- 
the customa, The son at an early age be- | lege, Cambridge, He graduated ag third 
came one of the richest merchants in Lon- | wrangler in 1860, and was elected fellow of 
don, end during the last half of his life took | his college on 29 March 1852. On 26 Nov. 
4 prumment part in the extension of English | 1852 he was elected to a fellowship atChrist's 
commerce, in colonisation, and in maritime | College, to which, under the statutes of thai 
discovery, In December 1600 he was one | time, Lancashire men had a preferential 
of the incorporators of the East India Com-| claim. A protest was made against the 
pony; in 1609 he was a member of council | election of a member of another collega, but 
fur the Ne see Company ; he took a lively | wassoon withdrawn. Wolstenholme became 
aaterest in the attempts to discover a north- | assistant tutor of Christ's, and served as 
west passage; was one of those who fitted | moderator in 1862, 1869, and 1874, and as 
tut the expeditions of Henry Hudson (d. | examiner for the mathematical triposin 1864, 
loll) [q.v.] (who named Ca: ow olstenholme | 1866, 1868, and.1870. Ha vacated his fellow- 
aber him) in 1610; of (Sir) Thomas Button | ship upon his marriage (27 July 1869) to 
tr in 1612, of Robert Bylot [q.v.] and Thirtse, daughter of Johann Kraus of Zurich. 
hem Baffin [q. 1 in 1615 (when his | He took pupils at Cambridge till his appoint- 
name Wasgiven to Wolstenholme Island and | mant in 1871 to the mathematical professor- 
Wolstenholme Sound), and of Luke Fox| ship at the Royal Indian Engineering Col- 
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lege, Cooper's Hill. He was ie | 
in 1889, and died on 18 Nov. 1891, leaving 
a widow and four sons. A pension on the 
civil list was granted to his widow in 1898, 
in consideration of his eminence as a mathe- 
matician, a petition having been signed by a 
great number of members of the Cambridge 
senate, g 
Wolstenholme was part author with the 
Rev. Percival Frost of a ‘ Treatise on Solid 
Geometry,’ 1668 (later editions omit his 
name). Ve also published ‘ A Book of Ma- 
thematical Problems on Subjects included 
in the Cambridge Course, 1867 (2nd edit. 
much enlarged, in 1878); and ‘ Examples 
for Practice in the Use of Seven-figure 
Logarithms, 1888. 
© Wolstenholme,’ says Dr. Forsyth, Sad- 
lerian professor of pure mathematics at Cam~- 
bridge, ‘was the author of a number of 
mathematical papers, most of which were 
ublished in the “Proceedings” of the Lon- 
on Mathematical Society. They usually 
were concerned with questions of analytical 
ou , and they were marked by a pecu- 
tar analytical skill and ingenuity. But, 
considerable as were the merits of some of 
these papers, his fame rests chiefly upon the 
wonderful series of original mathematical 
problems which he constructed upon prac- 
tieglly all the subjects that entered into the 
course of training of students of twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. They are a product 
characteristic of Cambridge, and particularly 
of Cambridge examinations; he was their most 
conspicuous producer at a time when their 
vogue was greatest, When gathered together 
from many examination papers so as to form 
a volume, which was considerably amplified 
in ita later edition, they exercised a very 
real influence upon successive generations of 
undergraduates; and “ Wolstenholme’s Pro- 
blems” have proved a help and a stimulus to 
many students. A. collection of some three 
thousand problems naturally varies widely 
in value, but many of them contain important 
results, which in other places or at other 
times would not infrequently have been em- 
bodied in original papers. As they stand 
they form a curious and almost unique monu- 
ment of ability and industry, active within 
a restricted range of investigation.’ 
Anformation from his sister, Mrs, Wolsten- 
holme Elmy; the regiaters of St. John’s and 
Christ's Colleges, Cambridge.] 


WOLTON, JOHN (1685 ?~1504), bishop 
of Exeter. [See Woorton,] 


‘WOLVERTON, second Baroy. 


[See 
Giyyx, Guoran GRENFULL, 1824-1887.] 
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WOMBWELL, GEORGE 15% 
founder of Wombwell’s mienageten a 
at Maldon in Essex in 1778, and asp ae 
man kept a cordwainer’s shop in Moun, = 
Street, Soho, About 1804 he bought ni 
speculation two boa-constrictors fur75) r 
three weeks he more then cleared his a 

enses by exhibiting them, and next y., 

e set to work to form a menagerig a ie 
he built up until it became by far the fy 
travelling collection m the ‘kingdom, y. 
travelled mainly from one large fais + 
another, and many stories are told of}. 
rivalries with Atkins and other menayr. 
owners, especially in connection withBy. 
tholomew Fair, of which moribund instr. 
tion he was one of the last upholds 
Much interest was excited in July 1695 }- 
a ‘match’ arranged at Werwick betne. 
‘Wombwell’s large hon Nero and six ds 
of the bull-and-maatiff breed; but 't:. 
lovers of brutal sports were disappointed 
their banquet,’ for Nero refused to fight, an! 
when he was replaced by a smaller hx 
Wallace, the oom who survived the fir: 
few seconds of the encounter could not } 
induced to face their enemy again (Wan 
Brit. Chronology, s.8.1826, 26 July); Wont. 
well displayed ‘a disgusting picture of tt- 
fight outside his show.’ At Croydon m 
year Wombwell startled the frequenters * 
the fair by announcing the exhibition of: 
*bonassus,’ which turned out to be a bisn 
the pride of the show in 1880 was tl 
‘Elephant of Siam.’ Ife was very succes] 
in breeding carnivorous animals, and becan> 
the proprietor of over twenty lions, Hx 
caravans are stated to have numbered fory, 
and hs had a fine stud of 120 drayhone 
Thecost of maintenance of his three‘ mont» 
menageries’ was estimated at over 1001.1 
day, the oe for turnpike tolls alo 
forming a heavy itemof expenditure, Won 
well died of bronchitis on 16 Nov. 1800 
Northallerton, where his show (which 
followed to the last in a special travelling 
carriage) was then exhibiting. His remains 
were conveyed to his house in the Com 
mercial Road, London, and buried at Hig 
gate in the presence of an enormous ci 
course of people. He left a widow ands 
daughter, Mrs. Barnescombe, wife of m 
army accoutrement maker, who hed log 
teken a part in the business, and who 
over his No, 1 menagerie; a second went h 
his ra pe George Wombwell, junior, aul 
a third to his niece, Mrs, Edmonds. 

‘Wombwell took the keenest interest 
the welfare of the animals, ‘No one pr 
bably did more,’ said the ‘Times,’ ‘to for 
practically the study of natural bistoy 
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masses.’ Hone severely delineates 
oy ‘Table Book’ as ‘ undersized in 
mind as well as in form, a weazen, sharp- 
faced man, with a skin reddened by more 
“han nataral spirits.’ .A portrait of George 
Wombwell was — engraved for Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days’ (ii, 686). . 
{Gent, Mag. 1861 i, 320; Men of the Reign ; 
Times, 27 Nov. 1850; Era, 1 Dee, 1850; Frost’s 
Tyweus Life and Celebrities, 1875; Morley’s 
Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, p. 383; D. P. 
Miller's Life of a Showman, 1849, p. 44 ; Verses 
sddrosedto Mr. Wombwell, the great menagerist, 
at Weldon Fair, 1838 (Brit. Mus.)] T, &. 
WOMOCK or WOMACK, LAU- 
RENCE (1612-1686), bishop of St. Davida, 
bom in Norfolk in 1612, was the son of 
Lautence Womock, rector of Lopham from 
1007 until lis death in July 1612, His 
ndfather, Arthur Womock, had held the 
same benefice. He was admitted at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, on 4 July 1629 
{matriculated 15 Dee.), became a scholar on. 
Su Nicholas Bacon’s foundation in the fol- 
lowing October, graduated B.A. in 1682, and 
was ordained deacon on 21 Sept. 1634, com- 
mencing M.A. in 1689, Ie seems to have 
actedfor sometime as chaplain to Lord Paget, 
an1to have had an offer of a benefice inthe 
we-t of England, where he acquired some 
fame by his preaching Clement Barksdale, 
the Cotswold poet, addressed verses to him 
in his ‘Nympho Libethris,’ headed ‘after the 
taking of Hereford in 1615;’ allusion is here 
madeto his powerful preaching and to ‘the 
spice of prelacy’ to which his enemies took 
exception, At the Restoration Womock 
proved himself an able literary advocate of 
the old hturgy and of the decision of the 
bishops at the Savoy conference. In the 
summer of 1660 he obtained the prebendal 
stall of Preston in Hereford Oathedral, and 
on 8 Dec, 1660 he was made archdeacon of 
Suffolk. On 22 Sept. in the same year, 
according to Le Neve, he was installed 
in the anxth prebendal etull at Ely, In 
161 the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 





lum per literas regias, and in 1662 he was] logu 


presented ta the rectory of Horningsheath, 
tear Bury St. Edmunds, to which was 
added in 1668 the small Suffolk rectory of 
Povford, He contributed 102, towards 
the purchase of an organ for his college 
chapel (Wrniis and Clark, Architectural 
History of Cambridge, i. 926). The strong 
thurchmanship of his controversial pam- 
phlets marked him out to Saneroft for pro- 
motion, and on 11 Nov. 1683 he was con- 
erated ag bishop of St. David's in the 
mchbishop’s chapel at Lambeth, slong with 
Dr, Francis Turner (to Rochester), On 
VOL, XXI. 
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3 Jan, 1688-4 he resigned the archdeaconry 
of Suffolk to Dr. Godfrey King; ha hed re- 
signed his Hereford prebendten yearsearlier. 
Womock, who does not appear to have gona 
into residence at St. David's, died at his 
house in Westminster on 12 March 1685-6, 
and was buried in the north aisle of St, 
Margaret’s Church, where a tablet upon a 
pillar commemorates him. His will, dated 
on 18 Feb., was proved in March 1685-6, 
Womocek, who is described a a tall man of 
a plain and grave aspect, had a fine collec~ 
tion of hooks, and combined wit and judg- 
meni with his learning. 

Ife married, first, at Westly Bradford on 
18 Noy. 1668, a widow, Anne Aylmer of 
Bury ; and, secondly, at St, Bartholomew- 
the-Less, London, on 25 April 1669-70, 
Katherine Corbett of the city of Norwich, 
spinster, aged 40; she was still living in 
October 1697, He left an only danghter 
by his first wife, named Anne, who was 
buried in St. Margaret's, Westminster, soon 
after her father. His heir was his nephew, 
Laurence Womock (4.1724), rector of Castor 
by Yarmouth. 

Womock’s chief writings, most of them 
controversial, were: 1. ‘Beaten Oyle for 
the Lamps of the Sanctuar'*; or, the great 
Controversie concerning set prayers and our 
Liturgie exammed,’ London, 1641, tto; de- 
dicated to William, lord Paget, baron of 
Beaudesert. 2, ‘The Examination of Tilenus 
before the Trievas . . to which is annexed 
the Tenets of the Remonstrants,’ London, 
1658, 12mo. This essay joing reflected 
upon by Richard Baxter in his ‘ Grotian Re- 
ligion,’ and by Henry Hickman (a. ve 
‘Womock returned to the charge in 3, ‘Ar. 
cane Dogmatum Anti-Remonstrantium ; or, 
the Calvinist’s Cabinet unclosed, In an 
apology for Tilenus against a pretended 
vindication of the Synod of Dort.. . to- 

ether with a few drops on the papers of 
ry. Hickman,’1859,12mo0. 4, ‘The Result 
of False Principles ; or, Error convinced by 
its own Evidence, managed in several Dia- 
es, 1681, dto, 5, ‘The Solemn League 
and Covenant, aes and condemned by 
the sentence of the Divines of London and 
Cheshire’ 1662, tto. 6. ‘Pulpit-Concep- 
tions, Popular Deceptions +. + af answer 
to the Presbyterian Papers’ lodged at tho 
Savoy conference in favour of extempore 
prayer ; a vigorous defence of the liturgy 
t the ‘ wild opinions’ of ‘speculative’ 
divines, London, 1662. 7. ‘An Antidote 
to cure the Calemities of their Trembling 
for Fear of the Arke,’ London, 1663; ao 
justification of ‘the present settlement of 
God’s solemn service in the church ef Eng- 

@ 
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Pega eae ay Raed ety OB aT Gaon ELIE LO a ee 
land’ against the ‘schismatical fenrs and | the son of Thomas Wood and granden { 
jealousies and the seditious hints and in- | Jasper Wood of Warriston in Mdlothraz 
sinuations of Edmund Calamy’ (who had He studied medicine at Edinburgh, and att » 
recently preached a sermon on ‘Eli trem- | taking out his diplomasettledat Musselhurg, 
bling for tear of the Arke’). A long section | where he practised successfully for a tins 
upon ‘Israels Gratulation for the Arkes | He then removed to Edinburgh, became i 
Solemn Settlement’ is here followed by an | fellow of the Royal College ot Surgeons yx 
attack upon the overweening conceit of the | 14 Jan. 1756, and entered into partnershi, 
nonconformists as exhibited by Zachary | with John Rattray and Charles Congleten, 
Crofton [q. v.] Both this and No. 6 are an | to whose practice he subsequently succeade] 
expansion upon similar lines of his own 


He possessed considerable ability as e ayy 
‘ Beaten Oyle’ and of Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Apo- | geon, and was one of those whom Sir Wil. 
logie for the sett forms of a Liturgie’ of 


ter Scott’s parents consulted concerning hs 
1649, 8. ‘Go shew thyself to the Priest: lameness (LocknaRr, Memoirs of Scott, 1935, 
safe Advice for a sound Protestant,’ 1679, 


p. 5). He attained great celebrity in Edir. 
4to,recommending ‘conference witha priest’ | burgh, where his hilanthropy and kindnes 
previous to communion, 9. ‘Treatises prov- | were proverbial, lis character made him ey. 
ing both by Ilistory and Record that the | tremely popular with the townsfolk, and one 
Bishops are a Fundamental and Essential | night during ariot, when the mob, mistalin: 
Part of the English Parliament and that him for the provost Sir James Stirlng 
they may be Judges in Capital Cases,’ 1080, | (1740-1805) [q.v.], were about to thre 
fol. 10. ‘A Letter containing a further | him over the North Bridge, he saved himeelf 
Justification of the Church of England,’ | by exclaiming ‘I’m lang Sandy Wood; tak’'n: 
1682, 11, ‘Billa Vera ; or, the Arraignment | to o lamp and ye'll see.’ Byron held him 
of Ignoramus put forth out of Chanty, for | high esteem, and in a fragment of a fifth 
the use of Grand Inquests, and other Juries, | canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ which appeared mn 
the Sworn Assertors of Truth and Justice,’ | ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ in May 1818, le 
1682, dto, 12. ‘Suffragium Protestantium. | wrote : 

‘Wherein our governors are justified in their 


Qh! for an hour of him who knew no fend, 
roceedings against Dissenters,’ 1688, 8vo. | Theoctogenarian chief, tho kind old SandyWeod! 
his was an attempt to refute the ‘Pro- 


testant Reconciler’ of Daniel Whitby [q.v.] 
[Masters's Hist. of the Coll. of Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, 1881; Coles's Athenm Cantabr, 
Add. MS, 5883, f. 88; Bentham’s Ely, p. 258; 
Davy's Athenre Suffolcienses (Addit. MS. 19165, 
f. 503); Kennett’s preface to the Collection of 
Tracts concerning Predestination and Provi- 
dence, Cambridge, 1719, p. 179 ; Eachard’s His- 
tory, p.1078; Chester's Marriuge Licences, col. 
1497; Le Neve's Fasti, Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Wood's Athen Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii1. 
946, iv. 869; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.; Cat, of Tanner MSS. (Bodleian); 
Nichols’a Lit, Anecd. iv, 240; Silvester’s Life 
of Baxter, p. 380; Manby’s Hist. and Antiq, 
of St. David's, p. 163; Jones and Freeman's 
St. David's, p. 168; Blomefield’s Hist. of Nor- 
folk, 1810, i, 101, 286, iii, 654-5, v. 441, si, 
444, xi, 213, 280; Walcot’s St. Margaret's 
Chureh, p. 22; Barksdale's Nympha Libethris, 
1651, pp. 9,10; Add. MSS. 19174 f. 797, 22910 
#. 25. <n account of Womock's controversial 
writings is given in Salmon’s Lives of the Eng- 
lish Bishops from the Restauration to the Re- 
yolution, 1788, pp. 284-40.] T. 8, 


WONOSTROOHT, NICHOLAS (180L- 
1876), author of ‘Felix on the Bat. [See 
‘Wanosrroont. 


WOOD, ALEXANDER (1725-1807), 
surgeon, born st Edinburgh in 1725, was 


































and spoke of him very warmly in a note to 
the stanza, "Wood died in Edinburgh on 
12 May 1807. An epitaph was composed 
for him by Sir Alexander Boswell it Ti 
and John Bell (1768-1820) [q. v.1, who bad 
been his pupil, dedicated to him the nrst 
volume of his ‘Anatomy,’ Two portraitsof 
him were executed by John Kay ee 
1826) [q. v.], and a portrait by George 
‘Wataon is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh. He married Veronica Chalmers, 
One of his sons, Sir Alexander Wood, wes 
chief secretary at Malta, and one of his grani- 
sons, Alexander Wood, became a lord of 
seasion in 1842 with the title Lord Wood. 

[Kay's Edinburgh Portraits, ed. Paterson sy 
Maidment, 1886, i. 115-19; List of Fellows ¢ 
the Edinburgh Royal Oollege of sda, a 

WOOD, ALEXANDER (1817-188), 
physician, second son of Dr, James Wood 
and Mary Wood, his cousin, was bom st 
Cupar, Fife, on 10 Dec. 1817, He was ene 
cated at a private school in Edinburgh kept 
by Mz. Hindmarsh. In 1826 he became 5 
pupil at the aa Academy, where he 
remained until July 1882, when he entered 
the university of Edinburgh. Here he took 
the usual course in the faculty of ath 
with the exception of the rhetoric cls 
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He combined medicine with the humanities, 
and wes admitted M.D, in the university 
2 Edmburgh on 1 Aug. 1839. Soon after 
tis duation in medicine he became one 
Pie. medical officers at the Stockbridge 
[ispensary, and afterwards at the Royal 
Putlie Dispensary of the New Town, On 
Nov, 1841 he commenced as an extramural 
ieturer on medicine, He ap lied unsuc- 
wsafully for the chair of medicine in the 
university of Glasgow in 1862, and for a 
amilar post in 1855 at the university of 
Fainburgh at a time when the town council 
appointe Dr. Laycock of York. 

‘ood was long and honourably connected 
with the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. In November 1840 he was ad- 
nitted a fellow; in December 1816 he be- 
gme amember of the council; in 1860 he 
wis appointed secretary; and in 1868 he was 
veted president for two years, and at the 
-xpiration of his term of office he was re- 
elected for another year. He represented the 
tullege in the general medical council from 
1338 to 1878. In 1864 he was appointed 
a-essor of the university court at Edinburgh, 
qid in this capacity he rendered important 
and lasting services to his alma mater. Ho 
netired from me at the early age of fifty- 
five, and died on 26 Feb.1884, He married, 
235 June 1812, Rebecca, daughter of the 
eldest son of the Hon, George Massey of 
Caervillshowe, Ireland. 

Wood's chief claim to remembrance as a 
thysician is the fact that he introduced into 
pactics the use of the hypodermic syringe 
{ut the administration of drugs, The sub- 
jat had engaged his attention as early as 
1858, bué it was not until 1855 that he 
rubhehed a short paper pointing out the 
value of the method, and showing that it 
was not necessarily limited to the admini- 
stration of opiates. ‘In the general medical 
council he was an advocate of the wise 
messures of reform which abolished the 
ymuciple of territorial and limited licenses 
topractise medicine. Asa sanitary reformer 
he did excellent service to the city of Edin- 
bargh by acting as chairman of the associa- 
tion forimproving the condition of the ‘poor. 
In his professional writings he was the un- 
compromising opponent of homceopathy and 
mesmeriem, He performed many duties and 
illed many important positions outside the 

of his purely professional avocations, 

lo was @ keen pounaes, an enthusiastic 
edusationist, a shrewd philanthropist, and 
an atdent free-~churchman, He edited for 
sme time the ‘Free Church Educational 
Journal’ published by Lowe, and he was 
utively engaged for many years in Sunday- 
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school teaching. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the Edinburgh Tram- 
ways Company, 

A full-length portrait by Sir J, Watson 
Gordon was presented to him on & Feb, 
1861, on the occasion of his being elected for 
a third year to the office of president of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 

‘ood Bie lished: 1, ‘New Method of 
os euralgia by the direct applica- 
tion of Opiates to the Painful Points’ (in 
‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Review,’ 
1856, lxxxii, 265-81), This is the original 
paper firing the first accounts of that 
method of the administration of remedies by 
subcutaneous injection which has become 80 
marked a features in modern therapeutics, 
2. ‘On the Pathology and Treatment of 
Leucorrhes,’ Edinburgh, 1844, 12mo, 
8. ‘ What is Mesmerism ? ? Edinburgh, 18651, 
8vo, 4, ‘Smallpox in Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 
1860, 8vo, 5, ‘ Preliminary Education, 
Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo. 

[Memoir by the Rey, Thomas Brown, Edin- 
ae 1886; obituary notice in Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, 1888-4, xxix, ath aa és 

WOOD, Srr ANDREW (d. 1615), sea- 
captain and merchant in Leith, held the 
lands of Largo in Fife by lease from the 
crown dated 28 July 1477. On 18 March 
1488 these lands were granted to himself 
and heirs, in consideration of his unpaid and 
faithful services by land and by sea, espe- 
cially against the English, January 
1488, when James III was obliged to fly 
before the rebel lords, Wood received him 
on board his ship, and carried him across 
the Forth, a service probably referred to in 
the confirmation of the grant of ‘oO on 
21 March 1488, He was stillin the Forth, 
in command of two of the king’s ships, 
Flower and Yellow Caravel, at the date of- 
the battle of Sauchie-burn (11 June 1488), 
and it is suggested that the king was flying 
to take refuge on board them when he was 
thrown from his horse, and so fell into the 
hands of his pursuers, Wood was after- 
wards eummoned before the lords, and is 
enid to have told them they were traitors, 
whom he hoped to see hanged; but the de- 
taile are altogether apocryphal. What is 
certain is that “Wood very soon accepted the 
revolution, and a confirmation of the grant 
of Largo on 27 July 1488, 

Early in 1490 he is said to have captured 
five English pirates, and later on in the 
same yeat to have captured three others 
under the command of Stephen Bull, Bull 
is an historic character, and was knighted by 
Sir Edward Howard in Brittany 4 8 : una 
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1512; but nothing is known of the ships 
which hecommanded in 1490 except that the 
‘were neither king’s ships nor in the king's 
service. For merchant ships to be guilty of 
piracy and to be captured by some of those 
they offended was an ordinary incident of 
fifteenth-century navigation. The details of 
‘Wood's service as related by Pitscottie and 
embroidered by Pinkerton are for the most 
part imaginary ; but that some such service 
‘wasactually rendered appears from the confir- 
mation of Largo, with considerable additions, 
to Wood, his wife Elizabeth Lundy, and his 
heirs, on 11 March ond 18 May 1491. The 
grant of 18 May was made not only as a 
confirmation of former grants, but also in 
consideration of Wood's services and losses, 
and of the fact that at great expense he 
had employed his English prisoners to build 
defensive works at Largo so as better to 
resist the pirates who invaded the kingdom. 
In these grants Wood is styled armiger; 
in a further grant (18 Feb. 1495) he is miles; 
we may therefore assume that between these 
dates he was Pages 

He seems to have been frequently in at- 
tendance on the king, and to have com- 
bined the public and private functions of 
overseer of public works and vendor of 
stores for the public service. In 11497 
he superintended the building of Dunbar 
Castle; he is said later to have superintended 
the building of the Great Michael, and to 
have been her principal captain, with Robert 
Barton as her skipper. Lhe only recorded 
service of this ship is when she went to 
France in 1513, and then she was com- 
manded by the Earl of Arran as admiral of 
Scotland. Robert Barton commanded the 
Lion in the same fleet. The story—which 
appears to belong to this time—that Wood 
was sent out to supersede Arran, but could 
not find the fleet (Bunton, iii. 71), which 
was actually on the coast of Brittany, is 
more than doubtfal. That Wood waasa man 
of good service, the tried servant and trusted 
adviser of the king, is proved by the grants 
already quoted and many incidental notices 
in the official papers but the exploits by 
which he is now chiefly known rest solely on 
the narrative of Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie 
(q. v.], whose statements can seldom he ac~ 
cepted without corroboration. Later writers 
than Pitscottie have added to his story till 
it has been exaggerated out of all possibility, 
80 that the desira to condemn the whole as 
fiction has necessarily followed. As already 
shown, thisis unjust. The story hasa certain 
basis of fact. ood died in the summer or 
autumn of 1515—between Whitsuntide and 
Martinmes. By his wife, Elizabeth Lundy of 
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that il, he left issue. His eldest 

drew, has been sometimes confused so 
father, with the result that Sir Andrew ie 
been ppeantet as living to an extrema cy 
age. His second son, John Wood (a. 157y, 
is separately noticed. ! 

{Accounts of the Lord High Treasusap 

Scotland, vol. i. (see Index) hee of . 
Great Seal of Scotland, 14241513 (see Index 
J. Hill Burton’s Hist. of Scotland (cab, edit’ 
iit. 36-7, 67, 69-71, where the stories from Py. 
scottie are quoted at length ; Southey’s Lives f 
the British Admirals, ii. 162-3. See also Hur 
Brown's Hist. of Scotland, 1. 299 , and Spans 
War with France, 1512-13 (Navy Records Sar } 
Index, s.un, ‘Barton, Robert,’ and ‘ Arran, E £ 
of,’ James Grant's novel, The Yel'ow Friz ts 
is founded on the legendary story.] J, K, L. : 


WOOD, ANTHONY, or, as he Jatteny 
called himself, Antutony 4 Woop (ltu_. 
1695), antiquary ond historian, was the firth 
son of Thomas Wood (1581-1648) cf « 
John Baptist’s parish, Oxford, by his secon, 
wife, Mary Petty (a, 1667), of a fanul 
widely dispersed im Oxfordshire, His fath.;, 
a Londoner by birth, graduated BCL, 2 
1619, but followed no profession, havin: 
capital invested in leasehold Property m 
Oxford, and adding to his income by Jettinz 
lodgingsand keeping atennis-court. Anthom 
was born on 17 Dec. 1632, in a quaint cl 
house opposite the gate of Merton Collep-, 
held under long leases from Merton Colle: 
by his father, and afterwards by the Woci 
family. He received his school educatin 
partly (1641-4) in New College school, 
Partly (June 16£4-September 1646) in Lor} 

Williams's school, Thame [see Witte, 
Jouy, Baron Witt1aus]; but in both places 
his studies were greatly disturbed by the 
tumult of the civil war. 

Bailing the efforts of his family te engage 
him in a trade, he matriculated at Merton 
College in Mey 1647, The Wood family, 
both as college tenants and by personal friend- 
ship with the warden and fellows, had 
interest in that college, and Wood was ins 
few months made a postmaster. He passed 
through college without distinction, beings 
dull pupil, and five years elapsed before he 
graduated B.A. (July 1652). He submited 
to the parliamentary visitors in May 108, 
though, in deference to post-Restoration 
opinion, he represents that submission es 
forced from him by his mother's tears. In 
May 1650 he was poms to a bible clerk- 
ship, and proceeded M.A. in December 1655. 
His family infiuence might have secured for 
him, as it had done for his elder brother 
Edward (@, May 1656), 0 fellowship in 
Merton, had it not been for his notoriously 
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—_——e . 
‘ r, Atthe end of his college 
i aD found himself modestly pro- 
oad for under his father’s will, and he 
fused toadopt any profession, giving him- 
mt up to the idle enjoymens of music and 
{books on heraldry an English history. 
: Fraternal piety induced him to make a 
+ egsay in literature by editing, in March 
1036 (second edition 1674), five of Edward 
Woodssermons, But he wasin great danger 
f becommg a mere idler and boon com- 
anion, From this he was saved by the 
Fruma'ion of Dugdale’s ‘Warwickshire, 
which came to Oxford, a noble folio, in the 
sammer of 1656, and fired his ambition to 
attempt a similar book for his own Oxford~ 
che, He began to collect inscriptions in 
Oxford towards that end. Fortunately at 
‘hs very moment he was helped in his 
curpose by lis mother’s movements. She 
Fas connected with a great many families of 
semen and lower gentry in Oxfordshire, 
and, being for the time less embarrassed in 
money matters than for many yeers, she 
made (1657-9) several long visits in different 
arts of the county. Anthony, her com- 
snion, industriously collected inscriptions 
and noted antiquities wherever they went. 
These collections are still among his manu- 
xmpts in the Bodleian Library. | 
In the division of the family property 
Anthony had had assigned to him as his 
avn rooms two garrets in the family house 
ipposite Merton College gate. To enable 
lum to pursue his studies unmolested he had 
chimney built (February 1660) in one of 
them, 50 providing himself with the hermit’s 
gell in which the rest of his life was passed, 
In July 1660 he obtained access to the 
university archives, and so came to know 
the great Oxford collections of Brian Twyne 
“qv.| (ee Woon's Life and Times, ed. Clark, 
iy. 202-26). ‘Wood's book, in consequence, 
took a wider scope than the mere collection 
cf mseriptions he had at first designed. He 
planned out an historical survey of the city 
cf Oxford, including histories of the uni- 
versity, the colleges, the monasteries, the 
atish churches, The scheme was a cum- 
rous one, and Wood had afterwards to 
divide it into sections: (1) the city treatise, 
ucluding the ecclesiastical oo (2) 
the annals of the university, with accounts 
of the buildings, a ease &e.;_ (8) the 
antiguities of the colleges. On the different 
sections of this work Wood laboured very 
hard for some six years (1661-6), There 
was no originality in his work, for he merely 
pat into shape ‘Twyne’s materials; but he 
was very conscientious in looking up T'wyne’s 
citations in the originals, in the muniment 
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chests of the parishes, the collezes. and the 
university, as well as in the Bodleian and 
college libraries, 

_ During these years Wood's life was exceed- 
inglysimple. The whole morning was spent 
in work, either in his study, where he had 
manuscripts very freely lent him, or in col- 
lege rooms, where he was allowed to consult 
documents, or in the Bodleian, where he had 
leave to wander about at will. In the after- 
noon he prowled round booksellers’ shops, 
picking up old books, ballads, broadsides, 
pamphlets, of which he left a rich collection 
tothe university; afterwards he walked with 
some congenial spirit a few mules out of 
Oxford, and drank his pot of ale at Botley, 
Headington, or Cumnor. In the evening 
there was occasionally a music meeting 
or cards in some common room, and always 
the gossip of the coffee-house or tavern, At 
the end of this time there came long visits 
(1667-70) to London to verify Twyne's cita~ 
tions from the Cottonian and Royal libraries 
and the Public Record offices, 

The city portion of Wood's treatise re~ 
mained in manuscript till his death, receiving 
constantly additional notes as Wood came 
upon new facts and references. At his 
death it was placed in the Ashmolean 
Library, In 1778 appeared ‘The Antient 
and Present State of the City of Oxford... 
collected by Mr. Anthony 4 Wood; with 
additions by the Rev, Sir J. Peshall, bart; ’ 
ahandsome ito, with a good map of Osford 
in 1773 and plates. But the editorial work 
was most shamefully done; Wood's text is 
gebled beyond recognition, and every page 
is full of gross errors. Wood's city treatise 
was at last printed in full, from a careful 
collation of the original manuscript, in the 
Oxford Historical Society’s series, 1889-09 
(see below). 

The university treatise was more fortunate. 
Oxford was at the time dominated by the 
commending spirit of Dr. John Fell [q. v.], 
dean of Christ Church since 1660, whose 
mind shadowed forth great: schemes for the 
glory of Oxford in buildings and in litera- 
ture. Probably through Ralph Bathurst 
{s- v.], president of Trinity, who had some 

ndness of kindred to Wood, Fell was made 
aware of the young student’s collections. 
He obtained acceptance of the university 
treatise by the university press (October 
1669), and ultimately took on himself the 
entire charge of printing it. The terms were 
yery favourable to Wood. He was to provide 
a fair copy of his manuscript, taking greater 
peins with his citations from manuscripta, 
and adding, apparently on Fell’s suggestion, 
short biographies of writers and bishops, 
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He received 1002. on his original bargain, 
and 602, for his additional pains. Fell also 

rovided and paid for the translation into 

atin, by Richard Peers [g. v.] of Christ 
Church, and Richard Reeve (a y.jof Magda- 
len College school. In tha biographical 
notices Wood received very large help from 
John Aubrey [q. y.] 

The disagreeable side of Wood's nature 
now became predominant. The severity of 
his studies had given him exaggerated ideas 
of his own importance; his increasing deaf- 
ness cut him off from social intercourse, and 
he became ill-natured, foolishly obstinate in 
his own opinion, and violently jones of 
his own dignity. He quarrelled with his 
own family; he quarrelled with the fellows 
of Merton, He quarrelled with his good 
friend Bathurst, with his patron Fell, with 
every one who sought either to help him or 
to shun him. It was said of him, not un- 
truly, that he ‘never spake well of any man,’ 
Of John Aubrey, the chief contributor to 
his fame, whose biographical notes he an- 
nexed page by page, his language is un- 
aml and most ungrateful. He shut 

imself up more and more in his study, very 
busy but very unhappy the antitype of the 
alchemist’s dragon, killing itself in its prison 
by its own venom, 

Wood's book appeared in July 1674, in 
two great folios with engraved title and 
numerous head-pieces. It was entitled ‘ His- 
toria et Antiquitates Univ. Oxon.;’ vol. i, 
contains the annels of the university, and 
vol. ii, gives accounts of university buildings 
and institutions, historical notices of the 
colleges and their famous men, and ‘ Fasti 
Oxouienses,’ that is, lists of the chancellors, 
vice-chancellors, and proctors. Fell distri- 
buted copies broadcast, often with the addi- 
tion of David Loggan’s ‘Oxonia Illustrata,’ 
Oxford, 1675. 

‘Wood, professing himself thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the form his book had taken, 
set himself to rewrite it in English. This 
version was most faithfully published from 
his manuscripts by John Gutch [q. y.] (see 
below). 

The later years of Wood's life were 
occupied by the development of Fell’s idea, 
the composition of a biographical dictionar 
of Oxford writers and bishops, Tow 
this he unwearyingly searched university 
and college registers, booksellers’ shops, the 
Wills Office and Heralds’ Office in London, 

ublic and private libraries, auction cata- 
ogues, and newspapers, and he sent letters 
of inquiry, from 1681 onwards, all over 
Englandand even abroad. He received also 
immensehelp, very imperfectly acknowledged 
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by him, from Andrew Allam fq. ¥." and fr, 
John Aubrey. as ¥ and from 

‘Wood had in the meantine 
acquaintance of Ralph Sheldon 
SHELDON, EpwaRD], at whose house 4° 
Weston Park, near Long Compton in War. 
wickshire, he yearly (1674-81) paid Visita ar 
several weeks’ duration till the Sheldcns 
were heartily tired of him and his piulan 
ways. Sheldon, in return for Wood's wor 
in cataloguing his books and manuscripts a 
Weston, promised W'ood help towards the 
printing of his‘ Athene.’ Wood afterward. 
had several disputes with him about the 
amount, but received 380/, from Sheldon in 
his lifetime, 407. in 1684 under his will, ar 
50. in 1690 from his heir. 7 

“Wood was ready for press about the bezir- 
ning of 1690, but found the undertaking custly 
It swallowed up not only the money he re- 
ceived from the Sheldons, but 802, which he 
received in October 1690 from the university 
for twenty-five manuscripts sold to the Bol. 
leian. Afterwards, in view of the sezori 
volume appearing, he twice tried to sal) a 
further portion of his library, He at J. 
came to terms with Thomas Bennet of Lr- 
don, and the book was published in two fol.) 
volumes, vol, i, in June 1691, and vol, i, ir 
June 1692, In each case YVood had ada-d 
to the biographical portion proper, ie, the 
§ Athens Oxonienses,’ & new draft of his 
‘Fasti Oxonienses,’ as a convenient way of 
bringing in some of his surplus material. 
Volume i. contained 684 columns of ‘Athens’ 
and 270 columns of ¢ Fasti,’ and brought the 
lives down to 1640. Volume ii, ‘ compleat- 
ing the whole work,’ had 688 columns of 
‘ Athenss’ and 220 columns of ‘ Fast,’ and 
came down to 1690. 

The book not unnaturally excited very 
bitter feelings. Wood was himself fond of 
severe reflections, and all through his work 
had adopted reckless charges and criticisms 
from spiteful correspondents. In November 
1692 Henry Hyde, second ear! of Clarendon 
[q. v.}, caused Wood to be prosecuted in the 
vice-chancellor's court at Oxford for libelliny 
his father Edward, the first earl, Wood 
having printed a statement by John Aubry 
accusing the lord chancellor of selling offices 
at the Restoration, In July 1698 Wood 
was found guilty, condemned in costs, and 
expelled the university. The offending 
pages were publicly burned, + 

This touched the old antiquary to the 

nick. But he still laboured at a con- 
tinuation of his Oxford biographies, to be 
published as an ‘appendix’ to the ‘ Athens. 
Among his friends at this time were Arthur 
Charlett, master of University College, Whire 
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eo ess on 1 Noy. 1695; about the 


starp . . “hi 
a in fell il; Charlett saw him on 
1 aad told him he wasdying. Wood 
mantally settled his affairs and prepared 
iva. He died on 29 Nov., aged 
“qoostsixty-three, and was buried in Merton 
Tlege outer chapel, where Thomas Rowney, 
sonal friend, M.P, for Oxford city, 
‘ iewd a monument to his memory. The 
k dieian has & pen Granny of Wood, st. 
io reproduced in Wood's ‘Life,’ ed. Clark, 
<1 i, Michael Burghers about 1691 took 
asketeb from the life, and engraved it fora 
eadpiece to a privately printed preface to 
‘le ‘Athenee,’ vol. ii, and published an 
exmaved portrait from it after Wood's 
tach, Both are reproduced in Gutch’s 
edition of Wood's ‘Annals;* but Burghers 
aimitted that Wood ‘was displeased be- 
qgase it waa no more like him.’ : 

Wood's printed books and manuscripts 
of which a Latin catalogue was published 
ty Wilham Huddesford at Oxford in 1761) 
sre mostly bequeathed by him to the 
Ashmolean, whence they passed in 1858 to 
the Bodleian. Many of the manuscript 

s Which he disposed of otherwise have 
azo found their way thither, The printed 
kooks are shortly described in Wood's ‘Life 
and Times,’ ed, Clark, i, 6-21; and the 
manuscripts, #3. iv. 228-50, ; 

Wood prided himself on having hel; 
Henry Savage in his ‘Balliofergus,’ 1608: 
Thomas Blount, in his ‘Law Dictionary,’ 
3670; Thomas Gore, in his ‘Catalogus.. . 
Authorum...de re Heraldica,’ 1674 ; and 
especially Sir William Dugdale in the 
‘Monasticon ’ and. ‘ Baronagium,’ 

The following is a list of Wood's works: 
1. ‘Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis 
Oxoniensis, duobus voluminibus compre- 
hense: Oxonii, e@ Theatro Sheldoniano, 
uocixz1v,' fol. No name appears on the 
title-page, but the preface is signed ‘An- 
toniua ie Yood;’ the standard edition is 
‘The History and Antiquities of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford... by Anthony & Wood 
..» by John Gutch, Oxford, vol. i, MDCOXCI,’ 
4to, vol, ii, wmpcoxovyi, 4to. 2. ‘ Athens 
Oxonienses, an exact History of all the 
Writers and Bishops who have had their 
Education in, . . Oxford from . . . 1500 to 
» «1690, to which are added the Fasti... 
forthesame time, The first volume, extend- 
ing ta... . 1640, London, printed for Tho. 
Bonnet ., . upexcr, fol, Perhaps as a 
precaution against libel suits, no name was 
set to either this or the second volume, 
although the prospectus, issued in October 
160, had run ‘Proposals for printing 
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and Thomas Tanner. “Wood hadaj Athens Oxonienses .,. written by ... 


Anthony 4 Wood... ‘The second volumes 
compleating the whole Work’ appeared at 
London in 1692, fol, A second edition was 
published in 1721 by BH. Knaplock and 
J. Tonson, printers, of London, in two 
volumesfolio. It professes to havethousands 
of corrections and additions from Wood's 
proof-copy inthe Ashmolean, and ‘above five 
hundred new lives from the author's origi- 
nal manuscript ’ (now lost, but then in the 
hands of Thomes Tanner). Thomas Hearne 
vehemently, but erroneously, impugns the 
honesty of this edition, The additions from 
‘Wood's copy are often clumsily but always 
faithfully made, and there isno good ground 
for suspecting that the ‘new lives’ were 
tampered with, beyond the deletion of some 
ill-natured remarks, Dr. Philip Bliss [q. v.] 
took this as the basis of his edition, 1813-20; 
and he added much matter of literary in- 
terest and biblicgraphical value, He did 
not, however, avail himself of Wood's cor- 
rected copy or his numerous ‘ Athens’ col- 
lections. He began a reissue of his edition 
in 1848, One volume (containing Wood's 
autobiography) was published; second 
volume, beginning tha text, is in the Bod- 


Jeian, but shows few changes from the earlier 
issue. A new edition of the ‘ Athenss’ is 


much needed, corrected by Wood's own 

apers and citing Wood's authorities, 

. ‘Modius Salium, a Collection of such 
Pieces of Humour as prevailed at Oxford in 
the time of Mr, Anthony & Wood, collected 
by himself. . .,’ Oxford, 1761,12mo. 4, ‘The 
Antient and Present State of the Oity of Ox- 
ford ... by Anthony 4 Wood .. ne “ie 
Sir J. Peshall, London, x:pocnxxm,' 4to; a 
new edition by the Rey. Andrew Clark en- 
titled ‘Survey of the Antiquities of the City 
of Oxford. . .' (Oxford Hist, en was pub~ 
lished. in octavo, vol. i. 1889, vol, ii. 1890, 


vol. iii, 1809. 5. ‘The History and Anti- 
uities of the Colleges and Halls... of 
Oxford, by Antony Wood... by John 


Gutch, Oxford, Mpcorxxvi,’ 4to; an ‘Ap- 

dix containing Fasti Oxonienses. . . by 
Anthony Wood’ was edited by John Gutch, 
Oxford, 1790, 4to, 6, Among the papers 
which Wood committed to the care of his 
executors were an autobiography and his 
diaries for the years 1657-95, full of interest- 
ing matter for contemporary Oxford history. 
The autobiography was published in 1780 
by Thomas Hearne at p. 488 of his edition 
of ‘Thome Oaii Vindic, Antig. Acad. Oxon.’ 
It was reprinted, with the addition of some 
diary notes, in 1772 by William Huddesford, 
and repeated in Dr. Bliss's editions of the 


| ‘Athenm,’ Subsequently, an accurate edition 
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was brought out with the title ‘The Life 
and Times of Anthony Wood... collected 
from his Diaries . . . by Andrew Clark, for 
the Oxford Hist, Soc.,’ 8vo, vol. i. 1891, vol. 
u: ae vol. iii, 1894, vol. iv. 1895, vol. v. 





[Wood's autobiography and dianes, in the 
Oxford Hist. Soc, series, are full and minute. It 
may be questioned whether a man ever lived 
of whose hfe we have more intimate details, 
After Wood’s death his work and character were 
much discussed at Oxford, and Thomas Hearne’s 
Diaries (now appearing in the Oxford Hist. Soc. 
series) have numerous references to hun. But | 
they must be received with caution. Wood 
‘was a recluse who made numerous enemies 
Many untrue and malicious statements respecting 
him were long in circulation.] A. 


WOOD, Srr CHARLES, first Viscocyt 
Hauirax (1800-1885), eldest son of Sir 
Francis Lindley Wood, second baronet, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Samuel Buck, 
recorder of Leeds, was born on 20 Dec. 
1800. He was educated at Eton and Oriel 
College, Oxford, whence he matriculated 
on 28 Jan. 1818 as a gentleman commoner 
and took a double first class in 1821. He 
graduated B.A. on 17 Dec. 1821 and M.A. 
on 17 June 1824, He was returned to 
pe on 9 June 1826 as liberal mem- 

er for Grimsby, but made no speech of 
importance until the question of the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford arose. He 
was elected at Wareham in 1831, and on 
14 Deo, 1882 he was returned for Halifax, 
and continued to represent it for thirty-two 
years. 

‘Wood's official career began on 10 Aug. 
1882, when he was eppointed joint-secretary 
to the treasury ; quitting this post in Novem- 
ber 1884, he was transferred to the secretary- 
ship of the admiralty in April 1835, and re- 
signed with his brother-in-law, Lord Howick, 
inSeptemher 1889, Though hewasa frequent 
speaker during Peel’s second administration, 
he was by no means an advanced whig and 
only slowly accepted reforms of a radical 
character. He was not converted to the 
repeal of the corn laws till 1844, and with 
Bright arene opposed the restrictions on 
the labour of women and children in Lord 
Ashley’s Factory Act in the same year. He 
became chancellor of the exchequer under 
Lord John Russell on 6 July 1846, and was 
sworm of the privy council. On 31 Dec. of 
the same year hesucceeded to the baronetcy 
on his father's death. His financial admini- 
stration was not brilliant, and can only be 
called successful when the difficulties with 
which he had to contend are fully allowed for. 
In 1848 three budgets were introduced, and 
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the increase of the income tar. y 1x 
Russell's proposal, had to be dro ed ee 
within a few weeks, on 28 Feb, He wr, 
strenuous opponent in general both of ae d 
penditure end of new taxes, ond, althoush 
1847 he had obtained s select committ’. 
commercial distress. in 1848 he had Toctree 
remedy for the condition of Ireland than te 
leave the excessive population to adjustitedj 
to new conditions by natural means. He was. 
however, induced by his alliance with Lon 
Grey to approve his plan for a railway ben 
to Canada of five millions Sterling, Wong 
was accordingly very unpopular, and, al. 
though in 1851 he kept his lase aniong the 
changes produced by the ministenal ers a of 
that year end repealed the window tex, hy 
was unregretted when the ministry fell mn 
1862, Being exceedingly well informe} 
upon Indian questions, he was appointed 
president of the hoard of contro! i the 
Aberdeen administration on 80 Dee. 16". 
ond passed an excellent India Act in fs, 
On 8 Feb. 1855 he became a member of L nt 
Palmerston’s cabinet as first lord of the a3- 
miralty, and succeeded in inducing parl i 
ment to keep up the number of men m tL: 
navy after the conclusion of the Crmesy 
war. On 19 June 1856 he was created G.C.B, 
Resigning his office on 26 Feb, 1858, he be 
came secretary of state for India on 18 June 
1859, and bogan an arduous but successful 
series of measures for adapting the govemn- 
ment and finances of India to the now state 
of things arising after the extinction of the 
East India Company. He passed acta for 
limiting the number of European troops tobe 
employed in India (1859), for reorganising 
the Indian army ( Lee) for regulating the 
legislative council and the high court (1641), 
and for amending the condition of the eml 
service, Obliged os he was to deal with rail- 
‘way extension, as well aa with the disordered 
state of Indian finance, he was led to borrow 
largely, and for this growth of the Indian 
debt and for the dispute which led to there- 
signation ofS, Laing, the Indian financemini- 
ster, in 1862, he was severely but unfairly 
blamed. The budgets of 1863, 1864, and 186i. 
‘Were prosperous, and he was able both to n- 
duce expenditure and to extinguish debt. In 
1865 he lost his seat at Halifax, and was 
elected at Ripon; butin the autumn hemet 
with 0 serious accident in the hunting field, 
which obliged him to give up all arduous offi- 
cial work, He resi aa the Indian secretary- 
ship on 16 Feb. 1866, and on 21 Feb, was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Halifar of 
Monk Bretton. Inthe House of Lords he 
was an infrequent speaker, and his only re- 
turn to official life was as lord privy seal from 
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Ajaly 1670 to 21 Feb. 1874. He died at | insignia of the fourth class of the order of the 


vf son mn Workshire on S Aug. 1885. He 
Fs en 29 July 1829, Mary, fifth daugh- 
va of Charles Grey, second earl Grey [q. ¥.} 
She predeceased him on 6 July 1884, leaving 
{uur 2008 and threa daughters. The eldest 
an Charles Lindley Wood, succeeded his 
ther as second Viscount Halifax. ; 
Lord Helifax was & man of greater in- 
faence in the governments of which he was 
member than his contemporaries appre- 
sak He was sound in counsel, exceedingly 
9 delvand well informed, and anindustrious, 
panetual, and admirable man of business, 
ile wos thus both etlicient as a departmental 
wjmmotrator and valuable as a cool and 
wound judge of policy. Asaspeaker he was 
tdous and ineffective and hampered by 
,ealdeficts, and his weight in the House 
+ Commons was due to his knowledge of 
yobue affairs. . 
[fimes, 10 Aug, 1885; Walpole’s Life of 
Lrd John Russell; Martin's Life ot the Prince 
(cart; Malmesbury Memoirs of an Ex-mini- 
- ity Doyle's Official Baronage ; Foster's Alumni 
+ xu3. 1715-1886; Official Returns of Members 
uf Parliament. ] 3. A. H. 
WOOD, Siz DAVID EDWARD (1812- 
1604}, general, son of Colonel Thomes Wood, 
MP, at Littleton, Middlesex, by Lady Con- 
stance, daughter of Robert Stewart, firat mar- 
aisof Londonderry[q. v.], wasborn on 6 Jan. 
{ti2, After passing through the Royal Mili- 
try Academy at Woolwich, he obtained a 
commission as second lieutenant in the royal 
anillery on 18 Dec. 1820, His further com- 
missions were dated: lieutenant, 20 June 
1831; second captain, 23 Nov. 1811; first 
captain, 9 Nov. 1816; lieutenant-colonel, 
) June 1854; brevet colonel, 18 Oct. 1855; 
mtal colonel, 8 March 1860; major- 
, 8 July 1867; colonel-commandant 
of the royal artillery, 8 June 1876; lieu- 
tenani-general, 26 Nov.1876; general, 1 Oct. 
187, 


After serving at various home stations, 
Wood went in 1842 to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he took part in the campaign 
agunst the Boers, returning to England in 
lod3. He received the war medal. In 1865 
hewent to the Crimea, where he commanded 
the royal artillery of the fourth division at 
the battles of Balaclava and Inkerman and 
inthe siege of Sebastopol. He afterwards 
tmmanded the royal horse artillery in the 
Crimea. He was mentioned in despatches, 
ind for his services was promoted to be brevet 
colonel, made a companion of the order of the 
Bath, military division, received the war 
tiedal with three clasps, and was permitted 
Waccept and wear the Turkish medal, the 


Medvidie, and of the fourth class of the Legion 
of Honour. 

In October 1857 Wood arrived in India 
to assist in the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, and commanded the field and horse 
artillery under Sir Colin Campbell, the 
commander-in-chief. He did excellent aer- 
Vice with the force under Brigadier-general 
‘W. Campbell on 5 Jan. 1858 against the 
rebels at Mousiata, near Allahabad, when the 
mutineers were driven from their positions 
and followed up by horee artillery. He was 
brigadier-general commanding the field and 
horse artillery at the final siege of Lucknow, 
for his share in which he was honourably 
mentioned in despatches, He took part in 
various subsequent operations, and on his re- 
turn to England in 1859 was made a knight 
commander of the order of the Bath, military 
division, and received the Indian mutiny 
medal with clasp for Lucknow. 

In 1864 and 1865 Wood commanded the 
royal artillery at Aldershot, and from 1869 
to 1874 he was general-commandant of 
Woolwich garrison. The grand cross of the 
order of the Bath was bestowed upon him 
in 1877. He died at his residence, Park 
Lodge, Sunningdale, Berkshire, on 16 Oct. 
1894, and was buried at Littleton, Middlesex, 
on the 20th. “Wood married, in 1861, Lady 
Maria Isobella Liddell (2, 1888), daughter 
of the first Earl of Ravensworth, 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Royal 
Artillery Records; Annual Register, 1804; 
Stubbs's History of the Bengal Artillery ; Times 
(London), 18 Oct. 1894; Works on Indion 
Mutiny and Crimean War; Debrett’s Peerage 
and Knightage.] R. HY. 
WOOD, EDMUND BURKE (1820- 
1882), Canadian judge and politician, was 
born near Fort Irie in Ontario on 18 Feb. 
1820. He graduated B.A. at Overton Col- 
lege, Ohio, in 1848, studied law with Messrs, 
Freeman and Jones of Hamilton, Ontario, 
and in 1853 was admitted to the Canadian 
bar as an attorney, receiving the appoiat- 
ments of clerk of the county court and clerk 
of the crown at Brant. In 1854 he was 
called to the bar of Ontario and entered into 
partnership with Peter BullLong. In 1868 
he was returned to the parliament of On- 
tario for West Brant as a supporter of the 

ernment of John Sandfield Macdonald. 

esat in the house until 1867, when the 
union of the colonies took place. Atthe firat 
ral election he was chosen a member of 

the Ontario house of assembly, and also sat 
in the Canadian House of Commons until 
1872, when he resigned his seat in the com- 
mons on the passege of the act forbidding 
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the same person to s:t in both assemblies, In ' father, aman of scholarly tastes, 


July 1867 he entered the Ontario coalition 
mimstry of John Sandfield Macdonald as 
provincial treasurer. He gamed a high re- 
putation as financia! minister, his budget 
speeches being clear and able. He intro- 

uced the scheme for the settlement of the 
municipal loan fund of Upper Canada, and 
brought to a conclusion the arbitration be- 
tween the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
on the financial questions raised by con- 
federation, drafting the award with his own 
hand, In December 1871 he resigned oitice, 
though retaining his seat in parhament. His 
action diminished his popularity, and he was 
accused of deserting his leader while the 
fortunes of his government were wavering. 
In 1872 he was made queen's counsel, and 
in 1873 was elected a bencher of the Law 
Society. In the same year he resigned his 
seat in the Ontario legislature, and on his 
raturn to tha Cunadian House of Commons 
for West Durham he vehemently attacked 
Sir John Alexander Macdonald's govern- 
ment for their action in connection with the 
Pacific scandal. He held his seat until 
11 March 1874, when the administration of 
«Alexander Mackenzie [q. v.] appointed him 
chief justice of Manitoba. In this capacity he 
instituted several important legal reforms, 
His decision in the case of Ambrose Lepine, 
who was tried for his part in the murder of 
Hugh Scott during the Red River rebellion 
of 1870, was upheld by the English courts. 
Hia judicial conduct failed, however, to give 
universal satisfaction, and in 1882 an attempt 
was made to impeach him in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa for ‘misconduct, corrup- 
tion, injustice, conspiracy, partiality, and 
arbitrariness,’ and a petition was presented 
in support of the churges. Wood replied, 
denying the accusations and justifying his 
conduct. A special commission was ap- 

jointed to investigate the charges agai 

im, but before any Ap had been made 
in the matter he died at eee in Mani- 
toba on 7 Oct. 1882, Wood had a singularly 
deep voice, and Thomas D’Arey McGee [q v.] 
gave him the name of ‘ Big Thunder.’ He 
was an able man, but he was accused of 
being unscrupulous. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop. of American Biogr.; Do- 

minion Ann, Reg. 1882, p. 864.] ELC. 


WOOD, ELLEN (1814-1887), better 
known as \fns. HENRY Woop, novelist, born 
at Worcester on 17 Jan. 1814, was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Price, who had inherited 
from his father a large glove manufactory at 
Worcester. Her mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Evans of Grimley. Her 
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the high esteem of tha cathe 
‘Worcester, was subsequently depiene é 
Thomas Ashley in ‘ Mrs, Halliburton’, Tr = 
bles,’ As a child Ellen Price liyeq ee 
maternal grandmother, and developad at. 
markabl :o aire memory, which 
exercised both upon general and * 
family history, “While stills eit 
alllicted by a curvature of the spine, wl... 
became confirmed and affected her heals 
through life. Most of her numerous ag, - 
were Written in a reclining chair witl, +} 
manuscript upon her knees, Miss Pry, oe 
married at Whittington, near Wore. 
in 1836 to Henry Wood, & prominent me... 
ber of a banking and shipping firm, wh, r_ 
been for some time in the consular seryie 
The next twenty years of her life wer, Spek! 
abroad, mainly in Dauphiné, whence she r.~ 
turned with her husband in 1866 and satthed 
in Norwood. During the latter part of h-: 
stay abroad she had contributed month {+ 
month short stories to ‘Bentley’s Miscellan. 
and to Colburn's ‘ New Monthly Magezm- 
Of these magazines Harrison Ainsworth wi 
proprietor, and his cousin, Francis A inswor', 
who was editor, subsequently acknowledg. 3 
that for some years Mrs. Henry W ood’s stories 
alone had kept them above water. Forth» 
stories she received little payment, Her fint 
literary remuneration came from a nov! 
called ‘ Danesbury House’ (1860), written m 
the short space of twenty-vight days, wit’, 
which she won a prize of 100/. offered by tha 
Scottish Temperance League for a tale illuy- 
trative of its principles. In January Iso! 
her much longer story entitled ‘ East Lynne’ 
began running through the pages of tha 
‘New Monthly Magazine.’ The new nore 
was highly commended by the writers 
friend, Mary Howitt, and its dramaue 
pore alarmed Ainsworth, who foresaw tle 
oss of the ‘Scheherazade’ of his magazine, 
Some difficulty was nevertheless experi- 
enced in finding a, publisher for the work in 
an independent form, and two well-known 
firms rejected the book before it was accepted 
by Bentley. Upon its appearance in the 
autumn of 1861 it was praised in th 
‘ Atheneum’ ond elsewhere, but its strihinz 
success was largely due to the enthusiastic 
review in the ‘Times’ of 25 Jan. 1862. The 
libraries were now ‘besieged for it, and 
Messrs. Spottiswoode (the printers] had te 
work day and night.’ It was translated into 
most of the European and several oriental 
tongues. The dramatic versions are nume- 
vous, and the drama in one form or another 
remains one of the staple productions of 
touring companies both in England and 
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4 fact that Mrs. Henry Wood 


s ab any payment or royalty from 
he! japters of her novel became a stock 
= wot the defects of our copyright law. 
“be Lane’ was followed by two novels 
chch achieved almost as wide a popularity, 
: iin Halliburton’s Troubles’ and ‘The 
j kgnnings. in which the writer, with very 
; results, relies less upon a melodra- 
LayPy tot and more upon autobiographical 
a i following the 
413 local colouring. In 1867, following 
ample of Miss Braddon, who after the 
res of “Lady Audley’s Secret’ had 
“rted ‘Belgravia,’ Mrs. Henry Wood be- 
game the conductor and proprietor of the 
vargosy’ (With Bentley as publisher), and 
tnits pages henceforth she contributed the 
ner portion of her work. About this 
wme time her story ‘A Life’s Secret’ was 
vablished anonymously by the Religious 
Tract Bociety in the pages of the ‘ Leisure 
Hoar’ The appearance of this tale, which 
jpalt with the aaek side of strikes aad trade 
wuons, greatly excited the ire of certain 
igitetors, and a large crowd assembled out- 
aie the publishing office of the society and 
ymanded with threats that the author's 
nune should be revealed. Her name was 
sabsequently attached to the work, and in 
1879 she avowed the authorship of the 
(Johnny Ludlow’ tales, which had begun 
ing in the ‘Argosy’ in 1868, ond 
yhichcontein what is, from a literary point 
of ww, by far her best work, The declara- 
ton of authorship came as & surprise, for 
the tales, which are subdued, quite unmelo- 
dramatic,and, at their best, approximate Mrs. 
Gakell’s in manner, had been held by some 
af the ontics to exhibit quelities in which 
Mrs, Wood was believed to be deficient. 
Shortly after her husband’s death in 1866, 
Mrz, Henry Wood removed from Kensington 
to St. John’s Wood Park, South Hampstead. 
There she lived for the remainder of her life, 
working assiduously at her novels, As may 
be gathered from their pages, she was 
rrietly orthodox churchwoman anda strong 
conservative, Her relations with her pub- 
Isher, Bentley, underwent no change from 
har first success onwards, Of these her own 
fayourite was the ‘Shadow of Ashlydyat.’ 
Ste suffered much from bronchitis, but died 
eventually of failure of the heart's action 
410 Feb. 1887. She was buried in High- 
rte cemetery on 16 Feb.; the design of the 
lundsome rad granite monument being 
evpied from the tomb of Scipio Africanus at 
Rome. She left, with other issue, Mr. 
Caarles W. Wood, her biographer, and for 
eral years her fellow-worker in editing the 
‘Argosy,’ A portrait of the authoress, en- 


gtaved upon steel by Lumb Stocks after a 
miniature by R. Easton, appeared in the 
‘Argosy’ for January 1887, and was repro- 
duced in the ‘Illustrated London News,’ 
19 Feb, 1887, 

Overpraised at the time of their first 
appearance, Mrs, Henry Wood's novels hava 
since heen unduly depreciated, Asa skilful 
weaver of plots she was not inferior to Wilkie 
Collins, and as a faithful delineator of the 
habits and ideas of the lower midule class in 
England she surpassed Mrs. Trollope. A 
careless writer and an incorrigible contemner 
both of grammatical and legal accuracy (in 
regard to the legal points round which many 
of her stories revolve), Mrs, Henry Wood 1s 
nevertheless in her way an artist, and she 
depicts characters as unlike as those of Mr. 
Ohattaway, Roland Yorke, or, best of all, 
Johnny Ludlow, with a fidelity to life that 
goes far to absolve herfrom the too sweeping 
charge of commonplaceness. Her extraordi- 
nary popularity is due largely to the fact that 
with a most faithful and realistic rendering 
of middle-class life she combines a complete 
freedom both from a to social 
superiority and from the intellectual disdain 
that characterises the middle-class por- 
traiture in ‘ Middlemarch.’ 

The chief of Mrs, Henry Wood's novels, 
nearly all of which were published in three 
volumes and at London, are; 1, ‘Danes- 
bury House’ [a temperance tale], Glasgow, 
1860, 8vo. 2. ‘East Lynne,’ London, 1861, 
8 vols,; bth edit. 1862 (the best Franch 
version is by ‘North Peat,’ Paris, 1865-6, 
8 vols.) 8. ‘Mfrs, Halliburton's Troubles,’ 
1862, 4. ‘The Chaunings,’ London, 1862, 
8 vols, (hundred and fortieth thousand, 1895, 
two hundredth thousand 1898). 6. ‘Tha 
Foggy Night at Offord’ (a Christmas gift for 
the Lancashire fund), 1862. 6. ‘ The Shadow 
of Ashlydyat,’ 1868 (160th thousand 1899), 
7. ‘Verner’s Pride,’ 1868 (French version by 
L, de L’Estrive, Paris, 1878). 8. ‘Oswald 
Cray,’ Edinburgh, 1864. 9, ‘ William Allair,’ 
1864. 10. ‘Lord Oakburn’s Daughters,’ 
1864 (a French version by L. Bochet, Paris, 
1876), 11, ‘Trevlyn Hold’ (anon.), 1864. 
12.‘ Mildred Arkell: a Novel,’ 1865 (French 
version 1877). 18, ‘St. Martin’s Eve,’ 1806, 
14, ‘Elster's Folly,’ 1866. 16. ‘A Life's 
Secret,’ 1867, 16, ‘Lady Adelaide's Oath,’ 
1867 (French version by Bochet, 1878, 
Qyola.) 17. ‘Orville College’ 1867. 18.’ The 
Red Court Farm, 1868, 19, ‘Aune Here- 
ford,’ 1868 care thousand 1896). 
20. ‘ Roland Yorke,’ 1869 (a sal ey to ‘The 
Channings’). 21. ‘Geor; nterbury's 
Will,’ 1870 (3 ee from Tinsley’s ‘ Maga- 
zine’). 22, ‘Bessy Rane,’ 1870. 28, ‘Dens 
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Hollow,” 1871. 24.‘ Within the Maze,’ 

1872 (112th thousand 1899). 26. ‘ The 

Master of Greylands,’ 1873. 26. ‘Told im 

the Twilight,’ 1875. 27. ‘Bessy Wells, 

1875. 28. ‘ Adam Grainger, 1876. 29. ‘Our 

Children,’ 1876. 30. ‘Parkwater, 1876. 

81. ‘Edina,’ 1876 (the most successful of 
her later novels), 32. ‘Pomeroy Abbey,’ 

1878, 88. ‘Court Netherleigh, 1881. 

34, ‘About Ourselves,’ 1883. 35. ‘Lady 

Grace, 1887 (this was running in the 

sy’ at the time of Mrs. Wood's death). 

Posititeaousky appeared: 86, ‘ The Story of 

Charles Strange,’ 1888. 37. ‘ The House of 

Halliwell,’ 1890. 38. ‘Summer Stories , 
from the “ Argosy,”’ 1890. 39. ‘The Un- 

holy Wish, 1890. 40. ‘Ashley and other | 
Stories? 1897. In addition to the above 

some of the ‘Johnny Ludlow’ papers were 

reprinted from the ‘ Argosy ’in two series of ; 
three yolumes each, between 187! and 1880. | 
These were anbsaquently added to, and ap- 

peared in six series, each in one volume con- 

taining ten or twelve stories, Over half a 

million copies of ‘East Lynne’ have been 

issued. in England alone, and the sale of this 

novel, es well as that of Nos, 3, 4, 6, 10, 

20, 24, and 81 in the foregoing list, shows at 

present no sin of diminution. The best of 

the (for the most part very indifferent) dra- 

matic versions of ‘East Lynne’ is perhaps 

that by T. A. Palmer, ‘as payed by Madge 

Robertson,’ first performed at Nottingham 

on 19 Nov, 1874 (French's Acting Edition, 

No, 1542). 

[Memorials of Mrs. Henry Wood, by her son, 
Charles W. Wood (with portrait), 1894; Argosy, 
1887, xliii. 422 sq.; Women Novelists of Queen 
Victoria's Reign, 1897, p. 174; Allibone’s Dict. 
of Engl. Lit.; Atheneum, 18 Feb. 1887 ; Times, 
11 and 17 Feb, 1887; Daly News, 11 Feb. 
1887; Ilustrated London News, 19 ee 

WOOD, Sm GEORGE (1748-1824), 
judge, born on 18 Feb. 1748 at Roystone, 
near Barnsley in Yorkshire, was the son of 
George Wood (1704-1781), vicar of Roy- 
stone, by his wife Jane, daughter of John 
Matson of Roystone. He was intended for 
a solicitor, and was articled to an attorney 
at Cawthorn, named West, At the end of 
his articles West, impressed by his ability 
and assiduity, urged him to study for the 
ber. Entering the Middle Temple, he com- 
mencad as a special pleader, and established 
such @ reputation that he obtained many 

upils, among whom were Edward Law 
T farvarda ord Ellenborough), Thomas 
Erakine, and Charles Abbott (afterwards 
Lord Tenterden). Immediately on being 
called he was engaged by the crown for all 
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the state prosecutions commenc; 

cember 1792, He joined the fan 
aa and = 5 ee he w: 

arliament for Haslemere in Sy, 

ng his seat until 1806, April ae 
‘was appointed a baron of the exchequer r, 
was knighted. Asa judge he wasextnn, ; 
painstaking, his apprehension being nit, 
accurate than quick, He was a suppr 

of prerogative and took so etr _ 


—~ 
in Th, 
ct 


ag Teturnej *r 


wists ong 8 
ainst the free criticism of the amen 


the press that Brougham threatene 
his jenpessiaust He resigned. i ee 
February 1828, and died on 7 July 1894, 
aoe in Bedoes Square. He was bur 
in the Temple church, By his wi : 
me Eh no ata ge Sa 
ood printed for private circulation «1; 
servations on Tithes and Tithe Laws wl , 
he afterwards published in 1882 (Lond; 
8vo). 
[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, ix, 5 
Gent. Mag. 1824, in. U7: Official Ree ' 
Members of Parliament; Foster's Yor)’ * 
Pedigrees ; Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Que. 
cellors, 1847, vi. 387, 390, vili. 279: Camplrua 
Lives of the Chef Justices, 1857, ini, 100, 10] 
270.) EL 
WOOD, Sm GEORGE ADAM (1is;- 
1831), major-general royal artillery, 
vernor of Carhsle, was born in 1767, ° After 
passing through the Royal Mibtary 4a. 
demy at Woolwich, he received a commiz 
sion as second lieutenant in the tonl 
artillery on 24 May 1781. His further com 
mussions were dated: lieutenant, 15 May 
1790; captain-lieutenant, 7 Jan. 1795; cap- 
tain, 8 Dec. 1800; major, 24 July 184, 
lieutenant-colonel, 1 Feb. 1808; brew 
colonel, 4 June 1ei4; regimental colonél, 
11 May 1820; major-general, 27 May 165 
He served with the army under tha Duke 
York in Flanders in the campaigns 1798 
1795, taking ret in the principal If. 
Shortly after his return to England he went 
to the West Indies, and was present under 
Abercromby at the capture of St. Lucia m 
May 1796, and of St. Vincent in June of 
that year. In February 1797 he sailed wth 
orn expedition from Martinign 
to the Gulf of Paria, was at the captureof 
Trinidad on 17 Feb., and at the subsequent 
unsuccessful attempt on Porto Rico, 
‘Wood served with distinction in the 
Mediterranean from 1806 until 1808; be 
then went to Portugal, took part in Sir Joba 
Moore’s campaign, was at the battle of 
Corufia on 16 Jan, 1809, and returned with 
the British army to England, In July 
was in the expedition under the Earl af 
Chatham to Welsheren, and was at the siege 
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‘ching and its capture on 14 Aug. He 
oF tied on 22 May 1812. He com- 
garded the royal artillery of the army under 

Graham (afterwards Lord Lyne- 


ae homes 
a y.] which co-operated with the 
ll. “Holland and Flanders. Landing at 


in December 1813, he was at the 
Bt AnEWerD in January 1814, and at 
the action of Merxem on the 18th of that 
sooth. He was ot the unsuccessful assault 
i. Bergen-op-Zoom on 8 March, and the 
mbeequent blockade of that place and of 
{ntwerp. For his services he received 
frevet promotion, and was made an aide- 
je-camp to the hing. 

Ynls15 Wood commanded the whole of 
the poyal artillery in the Waterloo campaign, 
m the battles of Quatre Bras (16 J aan) and 
ef Waterloo (18 June), in the march to 
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mutineers, and was rent at the affairs of 
Jhigan on 10 April 1858 and Kabrai, at the 
battle of Banda on the 19th, the capture 
of Kirwi on 6 June, the action in front of 
Chitra Kote, the forcing of the Panghati 
Pass, and subsequent action. He was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on 27 Aug. 1868, 
and continued to do duty with the column 
until March 1859, receiving the medal for the 


cam ; 
Abeer conploymide as executive engineer 
in the public works department in the 
North-West Provinces, he was transferred 
to Madras in 1860. He was promoted to 
be captain on 16 Jan, 1864. He served as 
sean engineer in the Abyssinian campaign 
| from January to June 1868, succeeding Cap- 
tain Chrystie in charge of the works at 
| Zulla, was thanked in despatches, and re- 


Pens and the operations against the for- ceived the war medal, In December 1872 
tescgesof Maubeuge, Landrecy, Marienbourg, , he was appointed to Vizagapatom, and on 
Puulpperille, and Cambray, and atthe entry | 24 Aug, of the following year he was pro- 
to Paris on 7 July. For his services in | moted to be major. Obtaining three years’ 
this campaign Wood was mentioned in; furlough, he accompanied the Grand Duke 
despatches, Has made a O.B., received the | Constantine's expedition, sent under the 
Watecloomedal, and was permitted to accept | auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographi- 
ani wear the insignia of the fourth class of ' cal Society to examine the Amu Darya, He 
the order of St. Wladimir of Russia, the third published in 1876 the results of hus travels 
dass of the order of Wilhelm of the Nether- in an octavo volume entitled ‘The Shores of 
Imds,and the knighthood of the order of Lake <ral,’ which attracted attention at 
Yaris Theresa of Austria; and in the follow- | the time, and should be read by all who 


ing year he was made a knight commander 
of the royal Hanoverian Guelphic order. 
He commanded the British artillery of the 
my of occupation in France until 1819, 
when he returned to England. He was 

inted governor of Oarlisle on 18 June 
TE, He died in London on 22 April 
1881, 

{Wer Office Reeords; Despatches; Royal Ar- 
tillery Records ; Royal Military Calendar, 1820; 
Duncan's History of the Royal Artillery ; 
Biborne's Waterloo Campaign, Gent. Mag. 
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WOOD, Mas. HENRY (1814-1887), 
novelist. [Sea Woon, Eten. } 


WOOD, HERBERT WILLIAM (1837- 
1878), major mye engineers, son of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Herbert William Wood of the 
Madras native infantry, was born in India 
oa 17 July 1887. Educated at Cheltenham 
Qailege, he joined the military college of the 
East India Company at Addiscombe in I'e- 
bruary 1864, received 2 commission as second 
leutenant in the Madras engineera on 
30 Sept. 1855, and, after the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, arrived 
at Madras on 26 Oct. 1857. He was at once 

ted to the Sagar field division under 

Ajor-general Whitlock acting against the 


would thoroughly understand the difficulties 
with which the Russians have to contend in 
Central Asia. 
| Wood returned to India in June 1876, 
| but, after serving in the Madras presidency 
in a bad state of health, he was seized with 
paralysis and died on 8 Oct. 1879 at Chingle- 
put. Wood was a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and of the Royal and sap 
tial Russian Geographical societies, and a 
corresponding member of the Society of 
aphy of Geneva, Heissued at Geneva 
in 1875 a short account in French of the 
bed of the Amu Darya. 

{Indin Office Records; Royal Engiacers’ Re- 
cords; Despatches; Royal Engineers’ Journal 
(obituary notice), 1879; Times, 5 Nov. 1879; 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1880; Ann. Reg. 1879.] BR, H. ¥, 


WOOD, JAMES (1672-1769), noncon- 
formist minister, known as ‘General’ Wood, 
son of James Wood (d. 1695), nonconformist 
minister, by his wife Anne (4,19 May 1724), 
‘was born at Atherton, Lancashire, in 1672. 
The surname is often, but erroneously, given 
as Woods. His grandfather, James Wood, 
gjacted (1662) from the perpetual curacy of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancashire, died on 
10 Feb. 1666-7, and was buried in Graffen- 
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hall church, Cheshire, where his wife Alice 
was buried on 18 Jan. 1668-9 (Extracts from 
a Lancashire Diary, ed. Roger Lowe, 1876, 

His father, James Wood, succeeded 
P83?) James Livesey [q. v.] as perpetual 
curate of Atherton chapel, was silenced by 
the Uniformity Act (1662), but continued 
to use the chapel (erected 1618, and not con- 


secrated) till he was imprisoned in 1670 
(Life of Adam Martindale, 1845, p. 198); 
he then reached at Wharton Hail, ‘seat of 


Robert Mort, and in 1676 recovered Atherton 
obeee ors, Errors about Atherton, 1891, 
PPoa ti. Horz, Athertons of ‘Atherton, 
Tattes WY Wood, tertius, entered (22 April 
1691) the academy of Richard Frankland 
[q. v.] at Rathmel, assisted his father, and 
aucceeded him at ‘Atherton chapel in 1695. 
He attended the ‘provincial’ meeting of 
united ministers (presbyterian and congre- 
gational) of Lancashire (formed 1698), “but 
was no friend to church government, and 
co-operated from 1740 with Josiah Owen 
ig. v.] in the policy of depriving the meeting 
any function of religious supervision 


(Afonthly Repository, 1825, p. 478). He 
owes his fame to his instantly raising, on 
receipt of a letter (11 Nov. 17 an from Sir 
Henry Hoghton (a dissenter), a local force 


which joined the troops under Sir Charles 
Wills (q. v.]at the battle of Preston (12 Nov. 
1715). Wood's force, partly armed wit 
scythes, spades, and billhooks, was eet 
by other volunteers under John Walker, 
dissenting minister of Horwich, and John 
Turner, dissenting minister of Preston [see 
under Turnrr, WitLI4M, 1714-1794]. To 
Wood was assigned the defence of the ford 
over the Ribble from Penwortham to Pres- 
ton. For his services and expenses he ra- 
ceived a government annuity of 1002. At 
this time Wood's cieareys ation numbered 
1,064 adherents, including fifty-three county 
voters (Evays'’s manuscript list, in Dr. 
‘Williams's oer , account furnished Janu- 
aty 1717-18), ichard Atherton (1700- 
1728), son and heir of the last nonconformist 
lord of the manor, was a Jacobite. On 
coming of age he demanded the gurrender 
of Atherton chapel, which was consecrated 
(1728) by Thomas Wilson (1663-1755)[q.v.], 
the well-known bishop of Sodor an a itan 
(this chapel was rebuilt in 1810, oa i 
in 1877). During 1721-2 Wood ministered 
to his fock in a dwelling-house at Hoge 
Fold. In 1722 a large meeting-house (st 
in use, unaltered) was erected at Chowbent 
in Atherton, Wood devoting part of his 
pension towards the cost. The communion 
table and communion plate (dated 1658) 
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given “his wife Alice | given by Robert Mort are still nanaT Robert Mort are still e 
the (unitarian) dissenters ; the a y 
went with the other building. Wools, 
personally very popular, but no preach:=. 
‘could tell a stor ry, and that did as ¥-’, 
He declined to make exchanges, for Gf ary 
body were to come and prach better te ka 
me, they'd not loik to hear me again, an 
he prach’d vwur, it's a sheame fur hin 
prach’ (Hrasrrt-Wanrn, Lancashire Mea 
rials of 1715, Chetham Boe., 1845, p, 347) 
But, according to John Valentine, ha opens 
i palate a ater life ie the most liber] 
ivines of his time ‘onthly Repostir 
1816, p.451). (Monthly Repost 

He ied on 20 Feb. 1759; a tablet to}. : 
memory is placed above his pulpit 1 
married (1), on 14 March var Jud} 
Brooksbank of Oxheys (TuRNER, Nom 
Sormist Register, 1881, Ee 211); (2) om 
died on 17 Aug. 172) (tombstone), 
son, James Wood, was educated for Le 
ministry fm 1748) under Caleb Roth... 
ham [q.v.], and acted as his father’s assistant 
but predeceased him (Monthly Reporitay, 
1810, p. 475), 

[Calamy’s Account, 1718, p. 408, and Palrery 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, 1802, ii. 252 (1g 
need correction); Calamy’s Own "Life, 1830, 1, 
829, Toulmin’s Life af John Mort, 1708; Bakers 
Life and Times of ‘ General’ Woods (ce), 1853, 
Minutes of Manchester Presbyterian Clans 
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h fchethas Soe.), 1801, hi. 358 eq.; Nightings'sy 


cashire Nonconformity, 1802, iv. 10044 
A.G, 


WOOD, JAMES et ae) mathe 
matician, was born on 14 Des, 1780 us 
Turton in the parish of Buy, Lancashire 
His parents were weavers, but afterwards 
the father opened an evening school, and 
himself instructed his son in arithmetic ani 
algebra. From Bury grammar sehxi, 

which he attended for some years, he . 
cael on @ achool scholarship to 8t. J 
College, Cambridge, where he was admit 
esizar on 14 Jan, 1778, and_subsequently 
enjoyed several exhibitions, He was seni 
wrangler and fellow of his colle ee gradunting 
B.A, in 1782, M.A. in 1785, B.D. in 170, 
and D.D.in 1815, He filled many offices: 
the university, including that of vice-char- 
cellor (1816). He was admitted master of 
St. John’s College on 11 Feb. 1816, ant 
continued to hold the post till his death 
He’ was appointed dean of Ely in Novembe 
1820, and instituted rector of Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, in August 1823, bat co 
tinued to pass the chie! Bey of his time it 
college, where he resided for about sixty 
years. He waa for many years the mos 
influential man in the university, his high 
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7,= nal character, great natural ability, 
Find judgment, moderation, forbearance, 
a other qualities meking him a model 
ae af college. He was @ considerable 
senefactar to St John’s, both during his life 
vd by bis will, which provided that the 
Vea should be residuary legatee, About 
-, 000, thus came to its coffers. His library 
was nico left to the college. : 

Wood died in college on 23 April 1889, 
ini wasinterred in the college chapel, A 
catne bv Edward Hiocees Baily was erected 
the ante-chapel, and there are portraits 
athe hall and in the master’s lo e, An 
nyvaved portrait was published in 1841. 

Wood's works, which were for many 
~.r7g standard treatises, are: 1, ‘The 
Fementsof Algebra,’ Cambridge, 1705, 8vo ; 
nay subsequent editions appeared, the 
w.venth to the sixteenth (1841-61) being 
sated by Thomas Lund, who also wrote 2 
‘Companion’ and a ‘Key’ to the work. 
2 “The Principles of Mechanics,’ 1796, 8vo; 
“th edit. 1824 J. 0. Snowball brought 
mt 2 new edition in 1841, but in the 
ae nion of Whewell it was spoiled, 8. ‘The 
Flements of Optics,’ 1798, 8vo; Bth edit, 
pa The above originally formed portions 
fa series Imown as the ‘ Cambridge Course 
of Mathematics’ Wood was F.RS., and 
wrote in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
‘or 1798 on the ‘Roots of Equations,’ IIe 
x0 contributed a paper on ‘Halos’ to the 
‘Memoirs’ of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, 1790. 

[Baker's Hist, of St, John’s, ed. Mayor, ii. 
1094; Wilson's Miscellanies, ed, Raines, 1857, 
, 194; Palatine Notebook, ii. 110; Pryme's 

Hections, p. 252.) 0. W. 8S. 


WooD, Sm JAMES ATHOL (1756- 
1629), rear-admiral, born in 17568, was third 
ton of Alexander Wood (d, 1778) of Burn- 
croft, Perth, who claimed descent from Sir 
Andrew Wood [q. v.] of Largo. He was 
younger brother of Sir Mark Wood, bart. 
‘g.v.},and of Major-general Sir George Wood 
i. 1824), First going to sea, presumabl 
m the East India trade, in 1772, he entere 
the navy in September 1774, os ‘able sea- 
man’ on board the Hunter sloop on the coast 
of Ireland and afterwards on the North 
America station, In July 1776, as master's 
uate, ha joined the Barfleur, flagship of Sir 
James Douglas [q. v.] at Portsmouth. In 
April 1777 he was moved into the Princess 

al, the flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [q.v.], 
and from her was lent to the Asia, as acting 
heutenant, during the spring of 1778, He 
ee his ship in time to £ outwith Vice- 

John Byron to North America, where, 
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on 18 Oct. 1778, he was promoted to be 
lientenant of the 50-gun ship Renown, with 
Captain George Dawson, After taking part 
in the reduction of Charlestown in April 
1780, the Renown returned to England ; for 
some months Wood was employed in small 
vessels attached to the Channel fleet, but 
in November 1781 he was appointed to the 
64. ship Anson with Captain William 
Blair {q. vi in which he was in the action 
of 12 April 1782,and continued till the peace. 
The next two or three years he passed in 
France, and then, it is stated, accepted em- 
ployment in merchant ships trading to the 
East Indies, and later on to the West Indies, 
‘When the fleet under Sir John Jervis 
(afterwards Earl of St, Vincent) [a v.] are 
rived at Barbados in January 1704, Wood 
happened to be there, and, offering his ser- 
vices to Jervis, was appointed to the flagship, 
the Boyne. After the reduction of Mar 
tinique he was sent to France with the 
cartels in charge of the French prisoners ; 
but on their arrival at St. Melo in the end 
of May the ships were seized and Wood 
‘was thrown into prison, The order to send 
him to Paris, signed by Robespierre and 
other members of the committee of public 
safety, was dated 18 Prairial (1 June), the 
very day of Lord Howe's victory. In Paris 
he was kept in close confinement till April 
1795, when he was released on parole and re- 
turned to England. He was shortly after- 
wards exchanged, was promoted (7 July 
1795), and was appointed to command the 
Favourite sloop, which he took out to the 
‘West Indies, There he was sent under Rr] 
Robert Waller Otway to blockade St. Vin- 
cent and Grenada, ile engaged on this 
service he had opportunities of learning that 
Trinidad was very insufficiently garrisoned ; 
andafter the reduction of the revolted islands 
he suggested to the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Hugh Globerry Christian [q. v.], the possi- 
bility of capturing itby a ape sour attack, 
Christian was on the point of going home 
and would not commit his successor [Sir] 
Henry Harvey (a. v.}, to whom, on his arrival, 
‘Wood repeated his suggestion. Harvey 
sent him to make a more exact examination 
of the state of the island, and, acting on his 
report, took possession of it without loss, 
Of four ships of the line which ware there, 
only half manned and incapable of defence, 
the Spaniards burnt thre; Wood was ap- 
cinted, by acting order, to command the 
Fourth, and sent home with convoy. His 
captain’s commission was confirmed, to date 
27 March 1797. : 
Early in 1798 he was appointed to the 
Garland frigate, which was sent out to the 
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ape of Good Hope and thence to Mauritius. 
Stretching over to Madagascar, 1 large 
French ship was sighted close in shore. 
‘Wood stood in towards her, but when stilla 
mule off the Garland struck heavily on a 
sunken reef,and wasirretrievably lost,26 July, 
The French ship proved to be a merchant- 
man, which Wood took possession of and 
utilised, torether with o small vessel which 
he built of the timber of the wreck, to carry 
his men and stores to the Cape, whence he 
returned to England. In April 1802 he 
‘was appointed to the Acnsta frigate of 40 
guns, which, on the renewal of the war in 
808, was attached to the fleet off Brest and 
in the Bay of Biscay under Admiral [Sir] 
William Cornwallis (1744-1819) [q.v.] In 
November 180-Lthe A caste was sent out to the 
‘West Indies in charge of convoy, and there 
Sir John Thomas Duckworth, wishing to re- 
turn to Soglend in her, superseded Wood and 
appointed his own captain, As no other 
ship was available for Wood, he went home 
as a passenger in the Acasta, and immediately 
on arriving in England applied for a court- 
martial on Duckworth, charging him with 
tyranny and oppression and also with carry- 
ing home merchandise, ‘Che court-martial, 
however, decided that, in superaeding Wood, 
Duckworth was acting within his rights, 
and, as Duckworth denied that the goods 
brought home were merchandise, the c' 
was pronounced ‘scandalous and malicious,’ 
‘When Wood’s brother Mark moved in the 
House of Commons that the minutes of the 
court-martial should be laid on the table, the 
motion was negatived without s division. 
Public opinion, however, ran strongly in 
favour of Wood, and he was at once ap- 
pointed to tho Uranie, from which, a few 
months later, he-was moved into the Latona, 
again attached to the fleet off Brest, and 
a sent with convoy to the West Indies, 
where in January 1807 he was second in 
command under [sie Oharles Brisbane at 
Ye reduction of Curacno—a service for 
hich a gold medal was awarded 1o tho 
veral oerlains engaged. In December 
)8 Wood was moved into the 74-gun ship 
uaptain, in which he took part in the ze- 
duction of Martinique in J’ebruary 1809. 
In July he was transferred to the Neptune, 
and sailed for England with a large convoy. 
Onhisarrival hewasknighted,1 Nov.1809, and 
in the following March he wasappointed to the 
Pompée, one of the Channel fleet, off Brest 
and in the Bay of Biscay. On 10 March 
1812 broad off Ushant he sighted a French 
squadron some twelve miles distant, Of 
their nationality and force he was told by 


the Diana frigaio which had been watching ! 


them. It was then late in the 
and when, about six o'clock, two Pipeorees 
were sighted apparently trying to join 
enemy's squadron, and that squadron wore 
towards him as though hoping to ent him 
off, Wood judged it prudent to tack and 
stand from them during the night, Th 
night was extremely dark, and in the mer. 
ing the French squadron was no longer to 
be os but the oe two ships, stil in 
sight, were recognised as Engii i 
tie ine gn glish shipg of 
Che affair gave rise to much talk: 
Keith was directed to inquire into Ba 
as his report was indecisive, the question 
was referred to a court-martial, which, after 
hearing much technical evidence—as to 
bearings, distances, and times—pronounced 
that Wood had been too hasty in tacking 
from the enemy, and that he ought to hay 
taken steps at once to ascertain what the 
two strange ships were; but also, that his 
fault was due to ‘erroneous impressions at 
the time, and not from any want of zeal for 
the good of his majesty’s service.’ That the 
sentence was merely an admonition which 
left no slur on Wood's character is evident 
from the fact that he remained in command 
of the Pompé6e—sent to join Lord Exmouth’s 
in the Mediterranean—till November 
1815. On 4 June 1815 he was nominated s 
O.B.; on 19 July 1821 he was promoted to 
be rear-admiral. We dicd at Hampstead, 
apparently unmarried, in July 1829, 
[Ralfe’s Nay, Biogr. iv. 173; Ralfe's Nar, 
Chronology, i. 19; Marshall's Roy, Nay, Biogr, 
ii, (vol. 1, pt. ii.) 784; Noval Chronicle (mth 
portrait), xaiv. 177; Gent, Mag. 1829, ii, 177-9; 
Service Book, and Minutes of Courte-Martial in 
the Public Record Office. } J, KD 
WOOD or WODE, JOHN (ji. 1482), 
speaker of the Ifouse of Commons, 1s snid to 
have been the son of John Wood or Wode, 
a burgess for Horsham, Sussex, in 1414, and 
to have belonged to a family that owned 
much property in Surrey and Sussex, He 
was probably the sheritf of those counties of 
the same name in 1476, A John Wood, de- 
scribed as ‘ armiger,’ was returned for Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, in 1467; another, or the 
same, described as ‘senior’ for Sussex in 
1472, and John Wood, ‘armiger,’ sat for 
Surrey in 1477-8, The returns for the par 
liement of 1482 are lost; it met on 20 Jan, 
and Wood was chosen speaker. : 
[Manning’s Speakers, pp. 119-20; Official 
Roturn of Members of Parl.; Rot. Parl, vi. wr] 


WOOD, JOHN (d. 1570), secretary of 
the regent Morey [see Sxnwanr, Loz» 
J. suas was the second son of Sir Andrew 
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Wood [q.%-] of Largo. He was educated | to power as regent, whon he became his 


e church at St. Leonard’s College in 
- aie of St. Andrews, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1536, and he 
afterwards became vicar of Largo. His con- 
nection with Lord James Stewart (after- 
gards Harl of Moray) began as early at least 
431548, when he accompanied him to France. 
‘About September 1560 he accompanied an 
embassy to Englond, for Randolph ina letter 
of 23 Sept. promises to sond by him to Cecil 
scopy of Knox's ‘ Tlistory,’ ‘aa mykle as i 
gnitten thereof' (Knox, Worka, vi. 121; 
Cal, State Papers, For. 1660-G1, No. 650). 
From his connection with Moray it is pro- 
able that he joined the reformers at a com- 
paratively any period, and, like Moray, ho 
lelonged to the more siziotly religious class, 
At the fist general assembly of the kirk 
in December 1560 he was selected as one 
of those at St. Andyews ‘ best qualified for 
preaching of the word and ministering of the 
sseraments’ (CALDDRWOOD, History, ii. 45). 
Wood accompanied Lord James in his 
embassy to Queen Mary in France in 1561 
(Cal. Sate Papers, For. 1560-61, No. 29); 
and Sit Nicholas Throckmorton ta. v.], the 
lish ambassador at Paris—who deacribes 
bimasone‘in whom there is much virtue and 
sufficiency’—xecommended that his devotion 
tothe English interest should bo rewarded 
with a pension (7. Nos. 125 and 161). 
Following the example of his patron Lord 
James, ha, on the arrival of Queen Mary in 
Scotland, held aloof from the counsols of the 
moreardent reformers, and though, according 
to Knox, he had formerly been ‘ fordward in 
fiveing of his counsall in all doubtful mat- 
tera,’ he now ‘plainly refused evor to assist 
the assembly apain’ ( Works, ii, 295). His 
defection was, however, only temporary and 
ostensible; and in 1563 Knox mentions that 
Wood had incurred the special displeasure 
of the queen, as one of those who flattered 
(a 808) her dancing and other doings’ 
On the rebellion of the Marl of Moray in 
1585, Wood was commanded to ontor him- 
tf in ward in the castle of Dumbarton 
within six days, and failing to do so he was 
denounced a rebel (Rey. 2. O, Scott, i. 858), 
He was also of course deprived of the office 
of extraordinary lord of session, to which, by 
the title of Tulliedayie, ho had been aj 
pointed 9 Dec. 1662; and he was not again 
restored to it except nominally, Duri 
Moray's robellion Wood was sent as his 
emissary to Elizabeth with vain requoats 
for her aseistance (Cal. State Papers, 
For, 1566-8, No. 174), He remained 
beac in obscurity until Moray's return 
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secretary, in preference to (Williem) Mait- 
land of Lethington, and was employed in all 
his more confidential political missions. On 
Queen Mary's escape to England, after 
Langside, he was sent by the regent, in June 
1568, ‘to resolve the queen of England of 
anything she’ atood ‘doubtful unto’ (i. 
No, 2291). Ile was again sent ambassador 
to England 9 Sept. 1608 (23. No. 2516), and 
e was present at the York and Hampton 
Court conferences regurding the conduct of 
the queen of Scots. At Lampton Court 
conference he made a show of reluctance in 
presenting the accusation aguinst the queen, 
but allowed it to be plucked out of his 
hands by the bishop of Urhney, who presented 
it to the council (Mznvinie, Memoirs, p. 
211). After the return of Moray to Scot- 
land, Wood was oguin sent on an embassy 
to England in March 1568-9 (Gal, State 
Papers, For. 1569-71, No. 188), whence he 
returned in June (id. No. 280), His em- 
bassy was intonded to assist in exposing the 
intrigues of the Duke of Norfoll and his 
secre negotiations with the queen of Scots 
(Marvitiu, Memoirs, p. 216); and in order 
that he might have ‘ane honorable style, to 
set out the better his embassage’ he used 
indireet methods to obtain from the regent 
the bishopric of Moray (72.) On his return 
to Scotland he gave a report to tho privy 
council of his proceedings, when, on the 
motion of tho regent, he was thanked and 
discharged (Reg. P. 0, Scoti. ii. 6), When 
Moray was about to pass nue Linlith- 
‘ow, Wood was sent by the Countess of 
oray to warn her husband of a plot for his 
assassination, but the warning was unheeded, 
‘Wood was himself assassinated on 165 April 
1670 by Arthur Forbes of Rires, Fifeshixe, 
with the assislance of his son Arthur 
Forbes and ILenry Forrest (Prroaren, Orimi- 
nal Trials,i. 40). Buchanan, in his ‘Admo- 
nitioun to the True Lords,’ asserts that 
he was assassinated ‘for nothing but for 
being a good servant to the crowne and 
to the regont his master ;’ but his further 
statement that Wood was slain by ‘fechtit 
men out of Teviotdale’ rested apparently on 
mere rumour, the real murderora not having 
been discovered when Buchanan wrote. 
(Cal. State Papers, For. Eliz,; Sadler State 
Papers; Cal, State Papers, Scotl,; Register 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, vols, i-ii,; 
Histories by Knox, Keith, and Calderwood; 
Sir Jamos Melville's Memoirs,] T.¥. H. 
WOOD, JOUN (A. 1596), medical writer, 
was the author of ‘ Practices Medicine Liber, 
vooatus Amalgama, quo artifisiosa methoda, 
et inovedibili mortales sanandi studio, sine 
3a 
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inuidio, causce, symptomata, et romediorum 
preesidia prescipuorum capitis morborum ex- 
ponuntur. Authore Iohanne Wood, generoso 
artis Medicinm studioso, et: professore, which 
was published in London in quarto m 1506 
by Ilumfroy Looper. The treatise, which 
hag no prefuca nor dedication, is devoted en- 
tirely to diseasos and disorders affecting the 
head. ‘In 1602 the unsold copies of the 
work wero reissued by John Bayly with a 
new title-page, in which the authorship was 
ascribed to D, Johnson, It has been sup- 
poe that Johnson was a pseudonym of 

ood, but it is more probable that tho 
authorship was falscly claimed by Johnson 
afior Wood's death. 

[Wood's Practices Modicins Liber; of. Eger- 
ton MS, 2203.] KL 0. 


WOOD, JONN (1705 ?-1761), architect, 
Imown as ' Wood of Bath,’ born about 1705, 
was probably a Yorkshireman, and, though 
he visited Bath occasionally between 1719 
ne 1727, did not settle there till the latier 

ate. 

Ilis fame os an architect of the Palladian 
school rests not merely upon his designs for 
particular buildings, but even more upon his 
success in the composition of streets and 
groups of houses, in which art, though anti- 
cipated by Inigo Jones at Covent Garden, 
ho may be regarded as the forerunner of the 
brothers Adam [see Anam, Rosurt]. Origi- 
nally enunaed upon the construction of roads 
under the acts of 1707 and 1721, he first 
aispieyec his powers of design in the North 
and South Parades, which have suffered by 
modern alterations, including the removal of 
the stone balustrades. To the same period 
belong North Parade Buildings, Obapel 
Oourt, and Church Buildings. Dame Lind-~ 
sey’s Rooms, begun by ‘Wood in 1728 
(opened 1780), and subsequently Imown as 
the Lower Rooms, were a speculation of 
Humphrey Thayer (d, 1787), druggist, of 
London, and occupied, till burnt in 1820, 
the site of the Royal Litorary Institution, 
in which the leciure-room, known as Nash's 
Assembly Room, is attributable to Wood. 

At tho samo period (1727-8) Wood re- 
stored St. John’s Ilospital for the Duke of 
Chandos, who also employed him upon 
Qhandos Court and upon the canalisation of 
the Avon between Bath and Bristol, a work 
for which ho engagod experienced diggers 
from the Ohelsen waterworka. 

Queon Square, one of Wood's important 
enterprises, was begun in 1729, Ilis desi 
‘was imperfectly realisod owing to the dili- 
culty of obtaining three sites on the west 
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in 1782, stood formorly in thisaqy 
also (at No, 24) Wood himself reside can 
he and his son John removed to Eagle Ho 
at Batheaston, a characteristic buldin re 
the father. “Wood is also said to hive ae 
cupied the houso, 41 Gay Street, but |, 
retained or returned to 21 Queen Square - 
it was there that he died. In 1796) at the 
expense of Millard, an innkeeper, the on 
house of Lynecombe and Widcombe was built 
from Wood's design, with a handsome colum. 
nar entrance and a watergate Oppostte, 
The building did not long survive the present 
oor law. In 1784 Wood designed, for 
rancis Yerbury, Belcomh Brook Villa at 
‘the south end of the King’s down,’ and in 
1785, besides erecting o villa on Lansdown, 
he began a series of restorations at Llandaf 
Oathedral, 

‘Wood’s beat patron was Ralph Allen[q.7] 
Allen’s house in Bath, now enclosed in aq 
obscure alley, was designed by Wood in the 
early part of 1727, but a larger ond mora 
magnificent design was Allen's residenea at 
Prior Park outside tho city, The great 
hexastyle portico, {he Corinthian columns of 
which have a diameter of over three feet, is 
one of the finest compositions of its spoch, 
In this houso (designed in 1786, but in 
1787-43) Allen intended to exlubitasfoyour. 
ably as possible the local stone from his 
quarries, which had for some time been 
worked under Wood’ssuperintendence, The 
flight of ateps on the north side, the east wing, 
and the Palladian bridge are not by Wood: 

The Royal Mineral Water Hospital, which 
really owes its origin as much to Allen and 
Wood as to Beau Nash, must be assigned to 
the same date (1788-42), The scheme was 
first promoted in 1716 by Lady Elizabeth 
IIastings and Ilenry Tloare, banker, but its 
accomplishment was largely due to Woods 
energetic and gratuitous services. Wood 
made other designs in connection with the 
local springs—a small square pavilion (1746) 
to covor the source at Bathford, an elegant 
duodecastyle for the Jyncombe Spa ‘not 
erected because the spring disappeared), and 
a portico for the Limeliln Spa, which after- 
wards coasod to flow. Lilliput Castle, a 
small house four miles north-west of Bath, 
is described as having been built presumably 
by wet in 1788 (Woon, Deseription of 

ath). 
nas ho built, for Southwell Pigott, 
Titanbarrow logia on Kingsdown (Bathiord) 
with a Oorinthion facade, and he is said to 
have designed in 1752 the rebuilding of the 
Bath grammar school, 

Weod’s work was uot confined to the 


side. St, Mary’s Chapel, designed by Wood | neighbourhood of Bath. Ie designed Red- 
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_ 
bod Court. Bristol, and the exchanges of 


an] (1740-8) and Liverpool (1748-55), 

ae in auaana ci with hisson. Te 
died on 23 May 1764, and was buried at 
Svainswick. 
PVood's writings consist of: 1, ‘The Ori- 
in of Building, or the Plagiarisms of the 
Heathens detected,’ fol., Bath, 1741: a 
whimsical attempt to identify the origin of 
the orders with the architecture divinely 
revealed to the Jews. 2, ‘ Description of 
the Exchange at Bristol,’ Bath, 1715, 8vo. 
3, ‘Chow Gaure, vulgarly called Stone- 
henge ; described, restored, and explained,’ 
1747, 8vo. 4. ‘Mssay towards a Description 
of Bath, London, 1742, 2 vols. 8vo; 17409, 
17u3. This work contains much informa- 
tim as to Wood’s buildings, ond several 
ilnstrations of them, 5, ‘Dissertation upon 
the Orders of Columnsand thor A ppendages,’ 
Bath, 1760, 8vo, IIe also left in manuseript 
desersptions of Stanton Drew and of Stone- 
henge, 17 £0 (Ilarl. MSS, 736, 7355). 

His son, Joun Woon (d, 1782), was as- 
sociated with many of his father’s works, 
and tha streets laid out in Bath by the 
younger Wood ware largely schemed by tho 
elder. He brought to completion in 176-4 
the Circus which his father had designed, 
and in 1767-9 built the Royal Orescent, an 
ellipse containing thirty houses of the Ionic 
order. The upper or now assembly rooms 
were begun by him in 1769 (completed in 
1771 at a cost of 20,0002.), and in 1776 he 
built the Hot Bath and the Royal Privata 
Baths in Hot Bath Street, Ife was also 
engaged upon York Buildings, of which the 
York House Totel is the chief part ree), 
Brock Street (1765), St. gs ble apel. 
(1778, since a skating rink), Edgar Build- 
ings (1762), Princes Buildings (1768), Alfred 
Street (1768), Russell Street (1775), Bel- 
mont (1770), and Kelston Park (1764), 
sometimes attributed to the elder Wood. 
Outside Bath he executed Buckland, Berk- 
shire, for Sir R, Throckmorton; and Stand- 
lynch for James Dawkins (Wootrn and 
Gannoy, Vitr, Britannicus, 1787, i, pl. 98-7, 
#. 1771, ii, pl. 81-4). The church of Lang- 
ridge, near Bath, is erroneously associated 
with his name in the ‘ Architectural Publi- 
cation Society's Dictionary!’ He ore 
have designed the church of Woolley and 
that of Hardenhuish, noar Chippenham (con- 
eecrated 1779), 

He died on 18 June 1782, and was buried 
near his father in the chancel of Swainswick 
church, 

a Bath Old und New, 1888 ; notes and 
jormution from Mz. R, E. M, Pench and the 
Rav. 0, W, Shicklo; Arch, Publ, Socisty’s Dict, ; 
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Builder, 1866 xiv, 886, 1868 xvi. 660; Britten's 
Bath and Bristol, 1829, pp, 18, 38; Building 
Newa, 1868, iv. 773.] P. W. 
WOOD, JOLIN (1801-1870), painter, son 
of a drawing-master, was born in London 
on 29 June 1801, He studied in Sasa's school 
and at the Royal Academy, where in 18295 
he gained the gold medal dor painting. In 
the two previous years he had exhibited 
‘ Adam and Eve lamenting over the Body of 
Abel,’ and ‘ Michael contending with Satan,’ 
and in 1826 he sent ‘Psyche wafted by the 
Zephyrs,’ These and other works displayed 
unusual powers of invention and design, and 
gained for him a great temporary reputation, 
In 1834 he competed successfully for the 
commission for the altar-piece of St, James's, 
Bermondsey, and in 1886 gained a prize at 
Manchester for his ‘ Elizabeth in the Tower, 
During the latter part of his career he painted 
chiefly scripture subjects and portraits, which 
he exhibited largely at the Royal Academy 
and British Institution down to 1862, His 
 Saelpatg of Sir Robert Peel, Har] Grey, John 
ritton (in the National Portrait Gallery), 
and others have been engraved, as well as 
several of his fancy subjects, Wood died 
on 19 April 1870. 
(Art Journal, 1870; Redgrave's Dict, of Ar- 
tists; Gruves’s Dict. of Artists, Cee 
‘WOOD, JOIN (1811-1871), gee aes, 
born in 1811, entered the Enst India Com- 
pany’s naval service in 1826 and rose to the 
ake of lieutenant. At the close of 1886, 
through the exertions of government, the 
Indus was opened for commerce. The first 
to take advantage of this concession was Aga 
Mohammed Ratim, a Persion merchant of 
Bombay, who purchased a steamer for the 
navigation of the river. At his request, and 
with the permission of government, Wood 
took command of the vessel, named theI'ndus, 
which started on 81 Oct, 1885, and returned 
to Bombay in February 1886, leaving him 
on the banks of the river to ascertain the area 
of the annual inundation and the rise and fall 
ofthe tide, Ontheconclusion of these obser- 
vations he returned to Bombay, and on 9 Nov, 
was appointed an assistant to the commercial 
mission to Afghanistan under the command 
of (Six) Alexander Burnes [q.v.] Wood drew 
upa report of the geography of the Kabul 
alley and discovered the source of the 
Oxus. In October 1888 Burnes mentioned 
‘Wood's services to the government with the 
highest praise, Ilis industry was cut short 
by the difforences which arose between 
Burnes and the governor-general, George 
Eden, earl of Auckland [q. v.], aud Wood 
accompanied his chief into TonraTnent. - 
2 
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After leaving the service with tho rank of 
captain, Wood emigrated to New Zealand 
in connection with the newly formed New 
Zealand Company, but, finding he had over- 
estimated the advantages to be derived 
from association with the undertaking, he 
returned to Europe, Between 1818 and 
1849 his time was chiefly given to mercan- 
tile pursuits. In 1849 Sir Obarlos James 
Napier [q. v.] wished Wood to accompany 
him to the Punjaub, but the court of dirac- 
tors refused their consent, Disappointed in 
this project, Wood emigrated to Victoria in 
1862, returning to Enrope in 1867, and 
in the following year he proceeded to Sind 
as manager of the Oriental Inland Steam 
Navigation Company, Tho project was a 
failure, and, the shareholders refusing to 
adopt Wood’s suggestions for sending vessels 
suitable for the rapid current of the Indus, 
the concern was wound up. In 1861 (Sir) 
William Patrick Andrew, the projector of 
railway and river communication in western 
India, secured Wood's services for the Indus 
steam flotilla, which he continued to super- 
intond until his death in Sind on 18 Noy. 
1871. Ue was marvicd, and left issuc. 

Wood was the author of; 1, ‘ A Personal 
Narrative of a Journey to the Source of tho 
Oxus,’ London, 1841, 8vo; new edit. by his 
son, Alexander Wood, London, 1872, 8vo. 
2, ‘Twelve Months in Wellington,’ London, 
1848, 12mo. 8. ‘New Zealand and its 
Claimants,’ London, 1845, 8vo. 


[Preface by Aloxander Wood to Wood's 
Journey to the Source of the Oxus, 1872; 
Irving's Book of Scotsmen, 1881.] EH. I. 0, 


WOOD, JOHN (1826-1891), surgeon, 
son of John and Sarah Wood, appears to 
have been born on 12 Oot. 1826. Ife was 
the youngest child of o large family, and his 
father, a wool-stapler at Bradford in York- 
shire, could afford to givo him only a very 
simple education at the school of HE, Oapon. 
He was thon articled to a solicitor, but dis- 
liking the law, and finding that his studios 
were interrupted by o severe injury to his hip, 
which resulted in permanent shortening and 
deformity, he went asa dispenser to Edwin 
Onsson, then senior surgeon to the Bradford 
Infirmary, Herehelearnt minor surgery, and 
was taught so much Latin as enabled him to 

nag tho preliminary examination atthe Royal 
Bolle of Surgeons of England. In October 
1840 he entered the medical dopartmont of 
King’s Oollege, London, where his student 
career was marked bycxtraordinaryand rapid 
success; for he gained four college scholar- 
shipsand two gold medals. In 1818 he passed 
the first M.B, examination at the London 
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University, obtaining the : 
honours and the gold medal ih ene 
physiology, but he did not further pia 
ear Serer itted - 
ood was admiited a memb 

Royal College of Surgeona of Engen 
80 July 1819, and in the same year he ie 
came a licentinte of the Society of A; oth : 
caries. Ife was appointed house ss [ 
King’s College Tlospital for 1850 and 

the following ycar he became one of the 
demonstrators of anatomy, while Richard 
Partridge [a v.] was the lecturer, Fron 
1850 to 1870 Wood almost lived in the dis 
secting-rooms at King's College, though he 
was appoinied assistant surgeon to Ki ‘A 
ooens Tfospital in 1856, When he = 
ceeded to the offico of full surgeon he ragj al 
his demonstratorship of anatomy, and 
187] he was offered the chair of rofessor af 
surgery at King’s College, In fer he be 
cume a lecturer on clinical surgery jointh 
with (Lord) Listor, and in 1889 he asap 
pointed emoritus professor of clinical ay. 


gery. 
Wood held many important positions a 
the Hoye! College of Surgeons of Mueland 
Elected a fellow after examination on] May 
1854, he was Ji acksonian prizeman in 18fl; 
examiner in anatomy and physiology 1875- 
1880; examiner in surgery 1879-89, andin 
dental surgery 1883-88 ; a member of the 
council 1879-87, and vice-president 1885; 
TTunterian ee 1884-5, and Bradshaw 
lecturer in 1885, Ile was elected e fellow 
of the Royal Society in June 1871, and m 
tho same year he became an honorary fellow 
of King’s College, London. At varions 
times he pcted as an examiner in the univer 
sities of London and of Oambridge. Hows 
resident of the Metropolitan Countie’ 
ranch of the British Medical Assooiation, 
and he was an honorary fellow of the Swe 
dish Medical Society. Ile died on 29 De, 
1891, and is buried in Kensal Green come 


To was twice married: first, on 19 Aug, 
1858, to Mary Anne Ward, who died in 
childbed the following year; secondly, on 
6 April 1862, to Emma, widow of the Rer. 
J. i. Knox and daughter of Thomas Ware, 
Issue by both marriages survived him, 

‘Wood ranks as one of the Jost English 
surgeons who owed their position to a most 
thorough knowledge of anatomy; yet his 
mind was sufficiently open to the advantages 
of pathology to enable him to accept the 
teaching of his colleague, Lord Lister 
‘Wood's Imowledge of anatomy enabled hin 
1o invent a somewhat complex method of 
operation for the cure of rupture, a method 
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ich the advance of aseptic surgery has 
ee obsolete. In plastic surgery he 
was an acknowledged master, 

Wood published : 1. ‘On Rupture~In- 
ninal,Crural, and Umbilical,’ London, 1863, 
a. ‘Lectures on Iernia and its Radical 


bya. 

* London, 1886, 8vo. 8. ‘The Teeth 
vey "Associate Paita,’ Edinburgh, 1886, 
j2mo. 


ero ig a portrait of Wood in the group 
ofthe Samael of the Royal College of Sur- 

ons m 1884. The picture hangs in the 
dt hall of the college in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. : 

[Personal knowledge ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
1892,1 96, additional information kindly given 
by Muss Wood and by Dr. Myrtle of Bese] 


WooD, JOHN GEORGE (1827-1889), 
writer on natural history, eldest son of John 
Freeman Wood, surgeon, and his wile 
Juliana Lisatta (born Arntz), was born in 
London on 21 July 1827. Being weakly he 
was educated at home, and, his father having 
removed to Oxford in 1830, he led an outdoor 
life, which gave full scope for the develop- 
ment of his innate love of all natural history 
pursuits. . 

In 1888 he was placed under his uncle, 
the Rev, George Edward Gepp, at Ashbourne 

mmar school in Derbyshire, where he re- 
mained till his seventeenth year. Returning 
then to Oxford, he matriculated at Merton 
College on 17 Oct, 1844, The following year 
he obtained the Jackson scholarship. Ile 
dusted B.A. in 1848, proceeding M.A, in 
fe. For a time he worked under (Sir) 
Henry Aclandin the anatomicalmuseum. In 
1851 lus first book, ‘The Ilustrated Natural 
History, was published. In 1852 he was 
ordained deacon by Samuel Wilborforco[q.v.], 
bishop of Oxford, ond became curate of the 
aris of St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford. 

n 1854 he was ordained priest, The same 
year he resigned his Oxford curacy and re- 
turned to literary worl: Lill April 1866, when 
he was appointed chaplain to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, In 1868 he was also a, 
inted to a reudership at Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. Ho resigned his chaplaincy 
in 1862 and tho readership in 1868 on account 
of ill-health, and xemoved to Belvedere, near 
Woolwich. Me voluntarily assisted in the 
work of the neighbouring parish of Evith till 
the death of the vicar, Archdeacon Smith, in 
1873. Owing to his influence choral serviecs 
wereintroduced, and the efficiency of his choir 
led to his appointment as precentor of tho 
Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union, whose 
a festivals he conducted from 1869 to 

{ a 
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From as early a period as 1856 Wood de- 
liyered occasional lectures on natural history 
subjects; but in 1879, having given a series 
of six lectures in Brixton, he resolved to teke 
up lecturing as a second profession, and, as« 
sisted by George II, Robinson, manager of 
the book court at the Crystal Palace, who 
acted as his agent, sketch-lecturea, as they 
were tormed, were arranged for the winter 
months, These lasted ten seasons (1879-88), 
and tool: him to all parts of the country and 
to America, whera Iie delivered the Lowell 
lecturesat Boston in1883~4, The conspicuous 
feature of these lectures was the blackboard 
illustrations, drawn in coloured. pastilles, the 
outcome of very careful study and practice. 
In Decembar 1870 he quitted Belvedere, 
and, after several changes, settled in 1878 in 
Upper Norwood. Here he continued thepro- 
duction of those numerous works which 
broughthim fameand his publishersprofit, till 
he died while on a lecturing tour at Coventry 
on 3 March 1889. Ile was buried in that 
town. Ie wasafellowof the Linnean Societ 
of London from January 1864 to June 1877. 
On 15 Feb. 1859 he married Jane Eleanor, 
fourth daughter of John Ellis of the Home 
Office. 

‘Wood’s writings wore in no sense scientific 
and are not to be ganged by the standar 
exacted in modern scientific research, Te 
was leasL successful in those books in which 
asystematic treatment of the subject was 
imperative, and was himself conscious of 
their shortcomings. Nor did he make any 
attempt at fine writing, his single object 
throughout pee Me fara the study of 
natural history by rendering it interesting 
and intelligible to non-scientific minds, In 
this he was thoroughly successful; and to 
him was dus the impulse that, coming atthe 
right moment, turned public attention to the 
subject, while not a few naturalists of to-day 
owe their first inspiration to his writings. 
To the theory of evolution he was at firat 
decidedly opposed, but later in life he modi- 
fied. his opinions. 

Wood was author of: 1, ‘The Illustrated 
Natural Ilistory,’ London [1861-]1858, 8vo ; 
new editions in 1856 ond 1808. 2, ‘Sketches 
and Anecdotes of Animal Lifo,’ 2nd ser,, Lon- 
don, 1852, 8yo, and 1855; another edit. 
entitled ‘ Animal Traits and Characteristics,’ 
1860. 8, ‘Bees: their Habits, and Manage- 
ment,’ London, 18658, 8vo; other editions up 
to 1898, 4, ‘very Boy's Book’ (under the 

udonym of George T'oirest, Esq., M.A.’), 
Faadon 1855, 8vo, & ‘My Teathered 
Friends,’ London, 1866, 8vo; new edit. 
1868, 6. ‘The Common Objects of the Sen- 
shore,’ London, 1857, 8vyo; other editions 
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to 1886, 7, ‘The Oommon Objects of the 


Country,’ London, 1858, 8vo; other editions 
to 1886. 8, ‘Zoology: Mammalia,’ Lon- 
don, 1858, 8yo, 9. ‘A Handbook of Gym- 
nastics’ (under the pseudonym of ‘ George 
Forrost, Esq. M.A.’), London, 1858, 8vo. 
10. § A Handbook of Swimming and Skating’ 
(under the same pseudonym), London, 1858, 
8yo. 11. ‘The Playground’ (under the 
same peendanyay, Lon on, 1858, 8vo ; new 
edit, 1884, 12, ‘Routledge’s Illustrated Na~ 
tural Ilistory,’ London [1859-]1863, 3 vols. 
8vo; new'edit. 1888-9, 18. ‘Natural His- 
tory Picture-Book for Children,’ London, 
1861-8, 8 pts, 410. 14, ‘Common Objects of 
the Microscope ’ (in conjunction with Tuflen 
West), London, 1861, 8vo. 16. ‘ Athletic 
Sports’ (including reissues of Nos. 9 and 10), 
London, 1861, 8yo. 16, ‘Glimpses into Pet- 
land, London, 18638, 8vo ; 2nd edit., entitled 
‘Potland Revisited, London, 1882, 8vo; re- 
issued in 1884 and 1800. 17. ‘Our Garden 
Friends and Foes,’ London, [1868] 1864, 8vo i 
new edit, 1882. 18. ‘Archery, Fencin 

(written in conjunction with ‘ Stonehenge’), 
London, 1863, 16mo. 19, ‘Athletic Sports 
and Manly Exercises’ (also with ‘Stone- 
honge’), London, 1861, 16mo, 20. ‘The 
Handbook of Manly Exercises’ (by ‘ Stonc- 
henge,’ ‘ George Forrest,’ and others), Tuon- 
don, 1864, 16mo. 21. ‘Old Testament Ilis- 
tory in Simple Language,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 
22, ‘New Testament llistory in Simple Lan- 
guage,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 28, ‘Homes with- 
owt Hands, London, 1864-5, 8vo; new odi- 
tions in 1883 and 1802. 24, ‘The Common 
Shells of the Sea-shoro,’ London, 1865, 8vo. 
25, ‘The Boys’ Own Treasury of Sports and 
Pastimes’ (written with othors), London, 
3868, Byo. 26, Croquet, Tondon, 1866, 
82mo. 27. ‘Routledge’s Popular Natural 
History, London, 1867, 4to; 4th edit. 1885. 


28, ‘The Fresh and Salt, Water Aquarium,’ | 1 


London, 1868, 8vo. 29, ‘The Natural History 
of Man,’ London, 1808-70, 8vo. 30. ‘ Bible 
Animalia,’ London, 1809-71, 8vo; new edi- 
tions 1888 and 1802, 31. ‘Tho Common 
Moths of England, London [1870], 8vo. 
82, ‘Common British Destles,’ London, 
1870, 8vo; new edit. 1875. 38, ‘Tho Mo- 
dern Playmate,’ London [1870], 8vo; new 
editions 1875, and as ‘The Boys’ Modorn 
Playmato, in 1880 and 1890, 34. ‘ Tnsects 
at Ilome,’ London, 1871{~2], 8vo; new edi- 
tions 1888 and 1892. 86. ‘The Colondar of 
the Months,’ London, 1878, 8vo. 36, ‘Tnsects 
Abroad,’ London, 1874; new editions 1883 
and 1892. 87, ‘Man and Beast; Tere and 
Hereafter,’ London, 1874, 2 vols. 8vo; 5th 
edit, 1882, 88, ‘Out of Doors’ London, 1874, 
8yo; new editions ]882 and 1890. 39. ‘ Tres- 
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~ cane? TARTAN AYE Go os 
assers,’ London, 1875, 8vo, 'Natne, 
Reaching’ London [187 oiler. a Atturs 
edit. 1885-7. 41, ‘Knglish Sooner jh” 
trated,’ London [1877], fol. 49, + The La 
and. Field,” London, 1879, yo, 43 Th. 
Field Naturalist’s Handbook! (with T 
Wood), London [1879-80], Bvo; Gth oe 
1893. 44. ‘Common British Ingecte? (f z 
No. 35), London, 1882, 8v0. 46, THughess 
Tlustrated Ancedotal Natural History’ (with 
qT. Wood), London, 1882, 8yo. 46, ¢ Natoral 
Tlistory Renders, 4th ser, London, 18924 
8yo. 47. ‘Tlalf-hours in Field and Forest? 
London, 1884, 12mo; 2nd edit, igo 
48. ‘Tlalfhours with a Naturalist: Rambhs 
near the Shore,’ London, 1885, 8vo; nf 
edit. 1888, 49. ‘TToise and Man, London 
1885, 8vo. 60. ‘ Illustrated Stable Maxime! 
(London, 1886), s. sh. 6&1. ‘My Back-yard 
Zoo, London, 1886, 12m0; new edit, 1893 
62, ‘Tandy Natural Iistory,’ London, 1864 
4to. 58, ‘Man and his Tandiwork, Londox 
8vo. G4, ‘Illustrated Natural Ilistory for 
Young pores London, 1887, 8yo. &5, ' The 
Romance of Animal Life,!Tondon, 1887, 8:0 
66, ‘Birds and Beasts,’ London [1888), Bro 
57, ‘The Brook and its Banks (reprinted 
from the ‘ Girls’ Own Paper » London, 1889 
4to. 58, ‘The Dominion of Man,’ London, 
1880, 8vo. 69. ‘The Zoo?’ (Feprinted from 
the ‘Qhild’s Pictorial’), 2nd ser,, London, 
1888-9, 410; Sra sor, (with T, Woo 1892, 
Portions of a number of these works were 
reissued with fresh titles, 

Tle edited: 1. White's ‘Natural History 
of Selborne’ (to which ho added notes), Lon- 
don, 1854, 8vo. 2. ‘A Tour round my Gar 
den ; translated from the French of Alphonse 
Karr,’ London, 1866, 8vo. 8, ‘The Boyy 
Own Magazino,” 1865. 4, ‘Beeton’s An- 
nual,’ 1866, 6. ‘Episodes of Insect Life’ 
1867, 8vo, G6. Rennic's ' Insact Architecture; 
869. 7. Waterton’s ‘Wandorings in South 
Ameriea’ (fo which lo added a biography 
and explanatory index), London, 187, 80, 
issued In popular form in 1882, 4t0. Healso 
contributed many popular articles to vations 
magazines, including those for children, in 
England and America, 

[The Rey. J. &. Wood, London, 1890, 8ro (by 
his son, the Rey. T, Wood); Ciockford, 1869; 
Orosland’s Romblos; information kindly supplied 
by the Rev. T. Wood, and by the assistant: 
secretary to the Linnonn Society of London; 
Brit, Mus. Cat] BBW, 

‘WOOD, JOIN MUIR. (1805-1892), ed- 
tor of the ‘Songs of Scotland,’ son of An- 
drew Wood and Jacobina Ferrier, was born 
at Edinburgh on 81 July 1805. His father 
‘was the founder of the frm of Wood & Co, 
music publishers, Young Wood, after at- 


Wood 


Ore lege, began 10 study music at Edin- 


4 under Kalkbrenner. Afterwards he 
was sent to Paris for two years to study 
under Prxis, and from Paris he proceeded to 
Vienna to study for two years under Czorny, 
About 1828 he began his career at Hdin- 
burgh a3 & teacher of music, and was a re~ 
aably good pianist and si, ht-reader, ITe 
then spent several years in London, where 
he occupied himself mostly in literary pur- 
suits. His half-brother George, afterwards 
senior partner of Messrs. Cramer & Co, (he 
died in 1898), had completed an approntice- 
shyp with Messrs, Blackwood, and joined 
John in the business of music-sellers in Edin- 
burgh and afterwards in Glas ow. John 
mansged the Glasgow establishment. He 
yas associated with Ohopin (1848), Grisi, 
and other great artists who visited Scotland 
on conceti-giving enterprises (cf. Ninox, 
Biography). He also helped to organiso 
the lecture tours of Thackeray and Dickens. 
In conjunction with George Renae Gra- 
ham [q.¥-], the nominal editor, he brought 
out in 1849 an important collection of the 
‘Songs of Scotland,’ with critical notices, in 
three volumes. The materials were col- 
lected by Wood. ‘The airs ware harmonised 
by Edinburgh musicians, including Thomas 
Nolleson Mudie [q.v.], Finlay Dun (q. v.], 
John Thomas Suronno [q. v.], and Graham ; 
Wood spared neither time nor trouble in 
tracing old airs to their earliest appearance 
in print, seca ing toblatwe andcomparing 
versions, The work was roissued in an en- 
larged form in 1887, with o dedication to 
the queen, and the arrangements of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Sir George Alexander 
Macfarren fa. y.], and others. Wood's revi- 
sionsand additions to the notcs in the latest 
edition contain a mass of information regard~ 
ing each air, In 1876 Wood edited ond 
ublished ‘The Scottish Monthly Musical 
Times; which camo to an end in 1878. To 
Grove's ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ 
he contributed the articles on ‘Scottish 
Music, ‘The Coronach,’ ‘The Scotch Snap,’ 
and ‘The Skene Manuscript’ (preserved in 
the Advocates’ Library). Ho was an ex- 
tremely god linguist, vee and ebanking 
fluently ifrench, German, and Italian; ond, 
haying resided at Frankfort with the cele- 
brated Polish violinist Lipinski, he acquired 
from him a knowledge of Tolish which 
enabled him to converse with Ohopin on his 


visit to Scotland. Wood, during his rosi- 


dencein Glasgow, was the leader of musical 
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successively Edinburgh high school | Cove, on 25 June 1802, and was buried in 
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the Glasgow necropolis, On 22 Jan. 1851 
Wood married Helen Kemlo Stephen. She 
survived him, with three sons and five 
daughters, 

| Musical Herald (with portrait), August 1892; 
Brown & Stratton’s British Musical Biography ; 
Glasgow Herald, 28 Juno 1892; Notes and 
Queries, 8th gor, ii, 40; information received, 
from. family.] G, Sn, 


WOOD, JOHN PIIILIP (d. 1888), 
Scottish antiquary and biographer, was de~ 
scended from an ancient family dwelling in 
the parish of Cramond, near Edinburgh. In 
spite of labouring from infancy under the 
mfirmity of being deaf and dumb, he held 
for many years the office of auditor of ex- 
cise in Scotland. THewas of s studious turn 
of mind, and his leisure was given to histo- 
tical and antiquarian lore. In 1791 he pub- 
lished his first literary work, ‘A Sketch of - 
the Life and Projects of John Law of Lau- 
riston, Comptroller general of the Finances 
of France’ (Edinburgh, 4to), A new and 
enlarged edition, entitled ‘Memoirs of the 
Life of John Law,’ appeared in 1824, called 
forth by the renewed interest in Law which 
the extravagance of oa Rhee commer= 
cial speculation aroused. After completing 
this pogeaph of Law, who like himself was 
a native of Cramond, Wood brought out in 
1794 tho first parochial lustor attempted 
in Scotland, ‘The Ancient and Modern State 
of the Parish of Cramond’ (Edinburgh, 4to), 
lis principal work was, however, his edi~ 
tion of the ‘Peerage of Scotland,’ by Sir 
Robert Ding [q: vi which was printed 
at Edinburgh in two folio volumes in 1818. 
He had originally intended to bring out a 
separate peerage for the period betwaen 1707 
and 1809, but was persuaded to incorporate 
his collections with Douglas's work, “Wood 
died at Edinburgh in December 1888. Ie 
was the friond of Scott, who styled him 
‘honest John Wood, and the brother-in- 
law of Robert Cadell [q. v.], the partner of 
Archibald Constable [q. v.] IIe made seve-~ 
ral contributions to the ‘Gentleman's Magn- 
zine,’ and communicated to John Nichols 
[q. v.] most of the biographical notes to the 
writers of the pootry comprisedin‘The Muses 
Welcome to King James,’ printed in the’ 
‘ Propresses of King James I’ 

[Gont. Mag. 1889, i. 323 ; Allabone's Dict. of 
Engl. Lit,; Lockhart’s Memoirs of Scott, 1845, 
706.] E, I. 6, 


WOOD, Sm MARK (1747-1829), bart., 


enterprise there, and before the days of the | colonel Bengal engineers, born in 17-£7, was 
Orchestral Society he brought Tallé’s band | the eldest son of Alexander Wood of Perth, 
to give concerts. Ile died at Armadale, j descended from tho family of the Woods of 
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Largo [see Woop, Sir AnpRuw], to the 
estates of which Alexander succeeded on the 
death of his cousin, John Wood, sometime 
governor of the Isle of Man. Mark became 
a cadet of the Hast India Company's army 
in 1770, and went to India with his brother 
George (afterwards a major-general of the 
Indian army and K.O.B.), who died in 1824, 
Another brother was Sir James Athol Wood 
fa es He received his first commission on 

July 1772 in the Bengal engineers, and 
rose to be colonel 26 Feb. 1795. After a 
distinguished career in India, culminating in 
his appointment as surveyor-general in 1787 
aud chief engineer of Bengal in 1790, he 
returned to England on account of ill-health 
in 1798, and purchased the estate of Pierce- 
field on the banks of the Wye. Wood entered 
the Touse of Commons for Milborne Port, 
Somerset, in 1794; he was returned for 
Newark in 1796, after severe contest with 
Sir William Paxton. In 1795 he was 
brought into tho king’s auryice as 4 colonel, 
and In an audience he had that year with 
George IIT to present a model in ivory of Fort 
William, Calcutta, the king expressed to him 
a desire for the union of the East India 
Oompany and the royal services. In 1802 
he was unsuccessful in 2 contest with Ro- 
bert Ilurst for ihe representation of Shafies- 
bury, and was in consequonce returned for 
his pocket borough of Gatton, Surrey, the 
domain of which (Gatton Park) he had re- 
cently purchased. He was created a baronet 
on 8 Oct. 1808. Ie continued to represent 
Gatton until the dissolution in 1818, when 
he retired from public life, having givon a 
uniform support to the measures of Pitt and 
subsequently of Lord Liverpool. He died 
on 6 Feb. 1829 at his house in Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, IIe was buriod on 18 Feb. in Gatton 
church, where there isa tablet to his memory. 

Wood married ot Calcutta, on 17 May 
1788, Rachel (d. 1802), daughter of Robert 
Dashwood, and by her had two sons—Alex- 
ander (@. 1806), cornet 11th dragoons; and 
Marl, who succeeded him and was also 
member of parliament for Gatton; he mar- 
ried, in 1883, Hlizabeth Rachol, daughter of 
William Newton, but died in 1887, when 
the title became oxtinct. The esiates passed 
to George, eldest son of Sir Mark's second 
brothor, Sir George Wood. 

‘Wood was tho author of: 1, ‘A Review 
of the Oxigin, Propress, and Results of the 
late War with Tippoo Sultaun,’ 1800, 4to. 
2. ‘Tho Importance of Malta considered in 
the Years 1796 and 1798, with Remarks 
during a Journey from England to India 
through Egypt in 1779,’ with maps, London, 
1808, 4to, 3. ‘Remarks during a Journey 
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ef the East Indies by 
ermany to Venice, and fiom ¢h 
Alexandria... to Fort St. George ena 
taken by Captain M. Wood...’ Reprints} 
y +.» Mr. Montagu’ (privately pri 
Lichtield, 1876, 4to). There are inthe? 
library at the British Museum three difurest 
surveys by Wood of Oalcutte and the coun. 
try on the banks of the Hugli River to its 
mouth, between the dates 1780 and 1785, 
[India Office Records; Royal Military Cal, 
dar, 1820; Oonolly Paves: Geat, Mee tie 
Ann. Reg. 1829; Burke's Landed Gentry; Braye 
ley'e Hist. of Surrey.] RR Y 


WOOD, MARY ANN 
vocalist. (See Paron.} 


WOOD, MARY ANNE EVERET 
1818-1895), afterwards Mrs, Everem 
EDEN, historian, was born at Shelfeld on 
19 July 1818, Ter father, Robert Wood. a 
‘Wesleyan ministor, was, as she afterwards 5. 
tablished, descended from the Wynford Engle 
branch of the Sydenham family, to which 
the celvbrated physician Thomas Sydenham 
(a y.] belonged. Jer grandfather James 
ood, & friond of Wesley, who was twica 
president of the Wesleyan conferences and 
author of a ‘Dictionary of the Bible’ and 
other theological works, muat be distin 
uished from James Wood (1672-1759)(q.7,] 
fhe name of Everett was given to her in 
compliment to James Iveratt [g. Vp great 
friend of the Wood family, an afterwards 
founder of the united methodist free church. 
In_ accordance with tho itinerating ministe- 
rial system, hor youth was spent in a succes 
sion of large towns in Lancashire and York- 
shire; during nine years of this period she 
resided in Manchester, She was educated 
entirely at home. Jer literary tastes, and 
probably also her critical powers, were 
strengthened by intercourse with her father's 
gifted friend James Montgomery [q.¥.] In 
1841 sheremoved with her parents to London, 
and, with the aidoftho British Museum read- 
ing-room, she centered systematically upon the 
occupations which were to absorb her life, 
As carly as 1848 she began the composi- 
tion of her ‘ Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land ;' but it was thought expedient to 
defer the publication of the work: till after 
the completion (in 1818) of Miss Stnek- 
Jand’s * Lives of the Queens of England’ [see 
Srrioxzanp, Aanrs], which had suggested 
it. In the meantime she published in 8 vols, 
- 46) hor ‘ Letters of Royal Ladies of Great 
vitain, from the 11th Century to the close of 
Queen M ary’s Reign,’ still under her maiden 
name, though o few months previously she 
had married George Pycock Green, 4 mem- 
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(1802-1869, 
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onconformist family living at 
ber of an old n Yorkshire. During the frat 
Cottingham In eee ng 
ears of her married life, while her hus- 
hand was carrying on his studies as a painter 
+ Paris and Antwerp, Mrs. Green busied 
i welf with historical researches. These 
cad her in good stead on her return to 
Lngland, when. she settled with her husband 
n the house in Gower Street (afterwards 
No, 800) which she occupied till her death. 
The ‘Lives of the Princesses,’ which appeared 
in six volumes (1849-55), covered six cen- 
juries, beginning with the Norman Con- 
nest and ending with the daughters of 
Charles I; but for the earlier parts of the 
tiod the materials were ofton scanty, and 
the chronicles of other countries into which 
our princesses married had to supplement the 
meagre native records. For the later volumes 
the materials were abundant; yet her treat- 
ment of such a biography as that of Hlisabeth 
of Dobemia may be regarded as the most ex- 
jouttive which the subject has yet received, 
Resides editing for the Camden Society the 
entertaming ‘Diary of John Rous’ (185G) and 
tha Life of William Whittingham’ in the 
sousty's ‘ Miscellany,’ vol. vi. oer); she 
bought out in 1857 the ‘ Life and Letters of 
Henrietta Maria,’ o volume which was based 
entirely on original research, 

In 1868 Mra Everett Green oe a 
nomination by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Romilly [q. v.] as one of the editors of the 
calendars of state papers, in the publica- 
ton of which as master of the rolls he took 
a warm interest; and during a period of 
forty years there was no more dovoted and 
no more capable worker than herself asso- 
dated with this impoitant national under- 
taking. In the course of these years, carrying 
on her labours firat in the old stale paper 
ofice overlooking St. James’s Park, and 
afterwards in the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane, sho edited forty-one volumes 
of the Domestic series, viz. (in the order of 
publication): Calendars of State Papers of 
the ioe of James I (1857-9, 4 rou of 
Cherles IT (1860-6, vols, i-vii.), and of Bliza- 
beth (1867-72, vols, iii-viil. and xii), of the 
Commonwealth voce 13 vols,), of the 
Troceedings of the Committee for the Ad- 
vance of Money (1888, 3 parts), of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee for Oompoundin, 
with Delinquents (1889-92, 6 parts), and o: 
State Papers of the Reign of CharlesII (1898- 
1885, vols. viii-x.) In accordance with tho 
gradual development of the system on which 
the eslendaring was conducted, the fulness 
of Mrs, Green's later calondars is much 
greater than that of the earlier; but through- 
out the work she showed a sure powar of dis- 
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crimination,on accuratehistorical knowledge, 
and an unusual familiarity with languages. 

Mrs. Green’s time was so fully occupied 
with her Record Offics work that she was 
unable to carry out pe which she had 
formed of a memoir of the electress Sophia, 
and of lives of our queens of the house of 
Hanover, for which she had collected a large 
body of materials, These she generously 
imade over a short time before her death to 
less competent hands. She compiled a pedi- 
gree of her family dating from 1225; and 
wrote, likewise for private circulation, a 
memoir of her father, besides contubuting 
occasionally to the ‘ Atheneum,’ the ‘ Lon- 
don Review,’ the ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ 
and other periodicals. She taught herself 
pospective in order to be of assistance to 
her husband, who had becn partially disabled 
by an accident from carrying on his pyo- 
fessional work; and privately printed for 
the use of her children a reading-hook on 
inductive principles. In harmony with her 
early religious training, she tool o warm 
personel interest in charitable and philan- 
thropic endeavours, and her personality had 
the irresistible charm which belongs to per- 
fect simplicity and single-mindedness, Her 
husband died in 1898. She carried on the 
work of her life to the last, though her health 
had n to fail for cighteen months before 
her doath, which took place in London on 
1 Noy. 1895. 

In 1876 she had experienced the great sor- 
row of losing her only son, & young engineer 
of much promise, Sho loft three daughters, 
of whom the eldest (Ge1trude) was married to 
Dr. James Gow, headmaster of Westminster 
School; and the second (Iivelyn) became 
well-known oa a writer of fiction. 

[Manuscript notes relating to my Literary 
History, 1861, by Mrs. Green, kindly communi- 
eatol by Mrs. James Gow; Memoir of tho Jato 
Mra, Everett Green in the Queen newspaper, 
14 Dec. 1895; personal epee | ‘7 


WOOD, Sir MATTHEW (1768-1843), 
municipal and political reformer, born at 
TiverlLon, Devonshire, on 2 June 1768, was 
the eldest son of William Wood (1788- 
1809), serge-maker in that town, by his 
wile Catherine Oluse (d. 1798). Matthew, 
‘who was brought up asa dissenter, was sent 
for a time to Tlundell’s free stave gre school 
at Tiverton, but was soon obliged to assist 
his father in his business. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to his firat cousin, 
Mr. Newton, chemist and druggist, in Fora 
Street, Exeter, and when nineteen years old 
was traveller for another drnggist of that 
city. arly in 1790 ho came to London to 
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travel for Mesere. Crawley & Adcock of Bi- 
shopsgate Street, and about two years later 
‘was admitted as partner in a new firm of drug- 
isis then established in Devonshire Square. 
his connection did not last long, and when 
it was dissolved he set up a similar business 
for himself, at first in Cross Street, Clerlon- 
well, and from 1801 to 1804 at Falcon Square. 
Ife was also a hop merchant with Colonel 
Edward Wigan in Southwark, and the firm 
was afterwards known as Wood, Wigan, & 
Wood. Ie was largely interested in the 
copper mine of Wheal Crennis in Cornwall. 
jome years before 1801 Wood had become 

a freeman of the city of London and a 
member of the whig company of fishmongers. 
In 1802 he was elected to the common 
council for the ward of Cripplegate Without, 
and soon acted as deputy for Sir William 
Staines, the alderman of the ward. On the 
death of Staines in 1807 he succeeded as 
alderman, and in 1809 was appointed sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, being called upon 
in his year of offico to perform the uncon- 
genial duty of arresting Sir Francis Burdett. 
Te was ford mayor of London in the 
troublous poriod of 1816-16, and during his 
mayoralty suppressed a dangerous riot at 
Spa Fields (RommuLy, Memoirs, iii, 266). He 
was Loria Nema re-elected as lord mayor 
for 1816-17, this being the first occasion for 
several hundred years in which a lord mayor 
had been so honoured. During his second 
year of offico he rescued. threa Lrishmon who 
had been mistakenly condemned to oxecu- 
tion. For this service he was pevenied by 
public subscription with a handsome service 
of plate and received the thanks of the cor- 
poration of Dublin. In 1817 he was again 
returned by the livery, but his name was not 
accepted by the aldermen, As a member of 
the corporation he toolk a leading part in 
many city improvements. Ile laid the 
foundation in 1813 of tho debtors’ prison in 
Whitecross Streot, and ho furthered the con- 
struction of the now London bridge and the 
new post office. [lis namo was long pro- 
served in the social life of the corporation 
through the fact that the city barge, built in 
September 1816, at a cost of 56,0002, was 
called the ‘Moria Wood’ after his daughter. 
Woot contested the representation of the 
city of London at the general election of 
1812, but was defeated, though he polled 
2873 votes. On the resignation of Alder- 
man Combe he was returned for the city 
while lord mayor, without a contest, on 
10 June 1817, and set continuously for it 
until his death, thus having o place in ten 
successive parliaments. He was four times 
al the top of the poll, but in 1826, whon ho 
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had made a, declaration in fayg 
. . uw 
emancipation, ho was at the h tittle 


x ott 

list of elected candidates. Te wae ae 

tent radical and a strenuous Supporter of 
minisizies, : 


Svood 
ood was one of the chi 
counsellors of Queen Caroline. ‘Pind 
son, who acted as interpreter, obtamn.g 
evidence in Italy to rebut the ACcusatin 
which had been made against her, Whe 
the queon left Italy on the death of Geor ell 
he met her at Montbarde in Burgunds 
companied her to England, and at thesuty 
into London on 6 June 1820 sat by her gi 
in an open landau (Guovintn, Journal, + 
28-9). She took up her abode at first inhy 
house, No. 77 South Audley Street, and 
was one of the corporation that presented 
her with an address of sympathy on 16Jure 
When she attended at St. Paul’s on 99 Xo 
to give thanks for the failure of the proceel. 
ings against her, ho went with the lordmayy 
to Temple Dar to receive her in state, 4 
dull satire on Wood by ¢ Vicesimus Blmkn. 
sop,’ said to be Theodore Hook, was published 
in 1820, It was ontitled ‘Tentamen, ora 
Essay towards the History of Whittington’ 

The affairs of the Duke of Kent were ak 
ministered by Wood as his trustes, and hy 
rendered a signal servies by making 
ments for the residence in TEngland of te 
duke and duchess. By this means Quen 
Victoria was born on Enplish instead of 
foreign soil. When she dined with the oor 
pores of London at the Guildhall on9Noy, 

837, the announcement was made by Lord 
John Russell of her intention to confers 
baronetcy on Alderman Wood. It was the 
first title that she had bestowad, and it vas 
undorstood to have been given through 
sonal friendship, By this time Wood hai 
come into a considerable fortune, His co 
duct in aid of Queen OCarolino attracted the 
atiention of Elizabeth, the maiden sister of 
Jomos Wood, the banker, at Gloucester, and 
led to his subsequent introduction to the 
banker himsolf, She left him at her death, 
about 1828, » house in Gloncestar, and o 
the bankor's death in 1886 the residue of his 
property wasshared among hisfour executor, 
Alderman Wood being one, The will we 
disputed but maintained, and Wood received 
over 100,0002, including the estate of 
Tatberley in Gloucestershire, 

Wood died st Matson House, new 
Gloucester, on 26 Sept. 1818, and was buried 
in a vault in Hatherley churchyard. He 
had married, on 6 Noy. 1796, Maria, daughter 
of John Page, surgeon and spothecary of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. She died at Rem- 
gate on 2 July 1848, aged 78. ‘They hud 
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Page Wood (see below), William 
_ oNood” baron Hatherley [q.v.], and 
Yrestern Wood (see below). The portrait 

# Sir Matthew in his robes as lord mayor, 
hich was painted by Lady Bell and en- 
which Wy W, Dickingon (20 March 1817), 
Wey the Guildhall, and an engraving of it 
in Welch’s ‘Modern Ilistory of London’ 
i 144), A second portrait of him in these 
shes was painted by A. W. Devis, engraved 
ty Say, and published by Boydell (1 Jan, 
1817) ‘for the benefit of the three Irishmen 
rseued from an ignominious death by the 
exertions of his Lordship. Richard Dighton’s 

ant of him is reproduced in Fagan's ‘ Re- 
la Club’ p. 18. Another vant by T. 
Blood, from a painting by 8S. Drummond, 
.B.A., 18 in the ‘ uropean Magazine’ for 
April 1816, Chmles Lamb contributed a 
gnnet on Alderman Wood to Thelwall’s 
newspaper, ‘The Champion.’ 

Sra Joun Paen Wood (1796-1866). eldest, 
sm and second baronet, was born at Wood- 
bridge on 26 Aug. 1796. IJIe was educated 
at Winchester College, and aa LLB. 
in 1891 at Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. Or- 
dained about 1819, he became chaplain and 

ivata secretary to Queen Caroline, Io 
closed her eyas in death and accompanied the 
body to its burial at Brunswick in 1821, 
He was then made chaplain to the Dulce of 
Sussex, Wood was appointed by the cor- 

erationof London in 1824 tothe rectory of 
St Peter's, Cornhill, and in 1882 he was iu- 
stituted to the vicarage of Oressing in Essex 
rtaining both livings until his death. ‘Wood 
was astrong liberal in politics and a leading 
man in all county matters in Essex,showing 
greet courage in committing the ‘ Coggoshall 

ng’ of burglars. IIe died at Belhus, near 
Fomfid,on 21 Feb, 1866, and was buried at 
Crossing. He married ot Kenwyn, Corn- 
yall, on 16 Feb, 1820, Emma Caroline, 

oungest daughter of Sampson Michell of 
Draft est in that parish, an admiral in the 
Portuguese service. She was born at Lisbon 
on 15 Jan, 1802, ond died at Belhus on 
16 Dec, 1879, Lady Wood was tho author 
of many novels and an accomplished artist. 
= issue was i: are ty ie be 
the youngest son being General Sir Hive 
Wood, G.0.B. o 

Westrre Woon(1804-1868), Sir Matthew 
Wood's third son, was born on 4 Jan. 1804. 
He was in partnership with his father, the 
firm being then Wood, Field, & Wood, of 
Mark Lane, London, and on his father's re- 
tirement in 1842 obtained his share, From 
29 July 1861 until his death he was M.P. for 
thecityof London. Ha died at North Cray 


h two daughters, three sous, viz.: | Place, Kent, on 17 May 1863, Te married, 


on 16 June 1829, Sarah Letitia, youngest 
daughter of John Morris of Baker Street, 
London ; she died on 24 April 1870. 
[Thornbury and Walford’s Oldand New Lon- 
don, i, 418, ni, 809, iv. 844; Gent. Mag. 1843 
ii, 641-4, 1848 ii, 221, 1863 i, 810, 18661. 456, 
586-7 ; Welch’s Modern History of the City of 
London, pp 188-87; Orridge’s London Citizens, 
pp. 260-1; Nightingale’s Queen Caroline, pp. 
575-615; Memoir of Lord Hathorley, i. 1-78; 
Smith's Mezzotint Portraits, i, 201.) W. P. C. 


WOOD or WOODS, ROBERT (1622 P- 
1685), mathematician, born at ee arrow, 
near Godalming in Surrey, in 162] or 1622, 
was the son of Robert Wood (d.1661), rector 
of Pepperbarrow. He was educated at Eton 
College, and matriculated from New Inn 
Hall on 8 July 1640, Obtaining ono of the 
JGton postmasterships at Merton in 1642, he 
graduated B.A. from that college on 18 March 
1646-7, proceeded M.A, on 14 July 1649, 
and was elected a fellow of Lincoln College 
by order of the parliamentary com missioners, 
on 19 Sept, 1660, in the place of Thankful 
Owen [a v-], appointed president of St, 
John's College, After studying physic for 
six years he was licensed to practise by con- 
vocation on 10 April 1656, Ie went to 
Ireland and became a retainer of Henry 
Cromwell, who despatched him to Scotland 
to ascertain the state of affairs thera, On 
his return to England he became one of the 
first fellows of the college founded by Oliver 
Cromweall at Durham on 15 May 1607. He 
‘was @ prominent supporter of the Common- 
wealth, and a frequenter of the Rota Club 
formed by James IInrrington (1611-1677 
[9. y.] On the Restoration he was deprive 
of his fellowship at Lincoln College and re- 
tumed to Ireland, where he made great -pro- 
fessions of loyalty, graduated M.D., and be- 
came chancellor of the diocese of Meath, 
Tie purchased on estate in Ireland, which 
he afterwards sold in order to buy one at 
Sherwill in Essox. On his return to Eng- 
Innd he became mathematical master at 
Ohrist's Hospital, but after some years ho 
resigned the post and paid a third visit to 
Treland, where he was made 1 commissioner 
of the revenue, and finally accountant-pene- 
ral, This office he retained until his death, 
at Dublin, on 9 April 1685, He was buried 
in St. Michael's Church, Io married Miss 
Adams, by whom he had thres daughters— 
Ostherine, Martha, and Frances. 

Wood, who was elected o fellow of the 
Royal Society on 6 April 1681, was the 
author of ‘A New Al-moon-ac for Ever; 
or a Rectified Account of Time,’ London, 
1680, Svo; and of another tract, entitled ‘The 
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Times Mended; or a Rectified Account of 
Time by a New Luni-Solar Year; the true 
way to Number our Days, London, 1681, 
fol. Inthesetreatiscs, which were dedicated 
to the order of the Garter, and sometimes 
accompanied by a single folio sheet entitled 
‘Novus Annus Luni-solaris, he proposed to 
rectify the year so that the first day of the 
month should always be within a day of the 
change of the moon, while by a system of 
compensations the length of the year should 
be kept within a week of the period of rote- 
tion round the sun. “Wood translated the 
greater part of William Oughtred’s ‘ Olavis 
Mathomatica’ into English (Clavis Mathe- 
matica, 1652, pref.) He published two papers 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ in 1681. 

[ Wood's Iist, ond Antiq. of the University, 
ed. Gutch, ii, 688; Wood's Athene Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, iv. 167-8 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
ii, 80, 121, 193; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1500- 
1714; Manning and Bray's Hist, of Surrey, 1800, 
i, 88, ii, App, p. cxix; Morant’s ist of Essox, 
1768, ii. 66; Rogister of the Visitors of the 
University of Oxford (Camden Soc.), PR. 178, 
508.] EI.G, 

WOOD, ROBERT (1717?-1771), tra- 
veller and politician, was born at Riverstown 
Castle, noar Trim, co. Meath, about 1717, 
Tie is acid to haye been educated at Oxford, 
but his namo is not in Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ According to ILorace Walpole, 
he was ‘originally a travelling tutor and 
an excellent classic scholar,’ and he cor- 
tainly whon a young man travelled through 
parts of eastern Europe. In May 1742 he 
journeyed in a Venetian vessel from Venice 
to Corfu, and in the samo year he passed 
from Mitylene to Scio in the Ohatham. On 
5 Feb, 1743 he sailed from Latakia in Syria 
to Damietta in Egypt. 

About 1749 Wood agreed to revisit Greece 
in the aay of John Bouveric and James 
Dawkins, both graduates of Oxford, with 
whom he had travelled in France and Italy, 
and they arranged that Borra, an Tialion 
artist, should et them as ‘ architect 
and draughisman,’ ‘They passed the winter of 
1749-60 together at Rome—whoro Bouverie 
had in mony visils acquired on extonsive 
knowledge of art and archkitecture—then 
went to Naples, and in the spring embarkod 
in the ship sent 1o them from London. On 
26 July 1760 they anchored under the Sigean 
promontory, and went on shore at the mouth 
of the Scamander. Bouverie died on 8 Sept. 
1760, and was buried at Smyrna (Fosrnmr, 
Alumni Ovon.), but the expedition subse- 
quently took in ‘most of the islands of the 
archipelago, part of Grecce in Europe, the 
Asiatic and Huropean coasts of tho Helles- 
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pont, Propontis, and Bospho 
the Black Sea, most of the inland poet _ 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phonicia, Palestine : 
Egypt.’ Thesurvivors came to Athens the, 
May 1751, and found Revett and Stuarthne 
in studying and making drawings of its ant 
quities, hese artists received much : 
couragement and aagiatance, while in the 
city, from Dawkins and Wood, whoalsogx, 
material help to the publication of the fr 
volume of ‘The Antiquities of Athens’ Frys 
14 to 27 March 1761 Dowkins end Weal 
were at Palmyra, and on 1 April 

B al cc is pril they reaches 

ood published in 1768 ‘The Ru; 

Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor in dent 
which was described by Ilorace Walpole y 
a noble book, with prints finely engray 4 
and an admirable dissertation (Letters, af 
Cunningham, ii. 864), French ‘translating 
of it were published in 1758, 1819, ani 
1829. In 1757 Wood brought ont a cor 
sponding volume on ‘The fixins of Balbes 
otherwise Ieliopolis in Oclosyria’ Thy 
waa translated into French (1757), and th 
Abbé Barthélemy gave an account of both 
works in the ‘Journal des Savanta’ (after 
wards included in his ‘CEuvres Diveraes , 
‘These beautiful editions of Balbeo anj 
Palmyra’ were again eulogised by Horace 
Walpole in the preface to his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting’ as ‘standards of writmg’ 4 
new edition of both Palmyra and Baler 
‘was issuod by Pickering in 1827, in on 
folio voluma, priced at six guineas, §, Salome 
of Cheltenham published in 1880 a volume 
of ‘Palmyrene Inscriptions taken from 
Wood's “Ruins of Palmyra and Balbes” 
transcribed into the Ancient Hebrew 
Characters and translated into English’ 
Louis Frangois Cassa, in his ‘ Voyage pitte- 
reaque de la Syrio’ (1799), pays Wood's 
‘Palmyra’ a high compliment. 

About 1758 Wood accompanied the 
oung Duke of Bridgewater as his travel 
ing companion on the grad tour through 

France and Italy, and during their stay at 
Rome his portrait, now in the Bridgewater 
Gallory, No. 12], was painted by Mengs 
(Gray and Mason, ed. Mitford, pp. 10), 
182, 497), and afterwards engraved by Tom 
kins in the ‘Marquis of Stafford’s Oollec- 
tion.’ Ile was elected » member of the 
Society of Dilettanti on 1 May 1768, and 
reccived from Michard Obnndler (1783 
1810) [g. v.] very handsome praise m the 
* Marmora Oxoniensia’ Se ¥). 
‘Wood in return recommended Chandler to 
be the leader of the party sent by that 
socioty to explore ‘the ancient state of the 
countrios * in eastern Europe and in Ass 
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ddrew up the instructions under | under-secratary to Lord Weymouth in the 


vi Chandler, Revett, and Pars acted on 


* son from June 1764 to September 
an a wrote the ‘address to the 
: jer’ in the first volume of ‘ Ionian Anti- 
ee ‘winch was published by the Society 
vonigttanti in 1769 for Ohandler and his 
Mw entes (OxANDEDR, Travels, 1826, vol. i 
er under-secrotary of state in 
1736, and held office under Pitt and his suc- 
cor gntil September 1763. In September 
107 Gray wrote of him as ‘Mr. Wood, Mr, 
pits Wood’ (Works, ed, Gosse, ii. 831); 
and Ralph, in his ‘Caso of Authors Stated’ 
(1762, p87), refers to him as ‘distinguiah’d 
b Vr, Secretary Pitt, as a writer byaccident, 
os profession, and as already secur’d against 
my reverse of fortune by the gratitude and 
gawvosity of former friunds.’ * His taste and 
mgeauity, says Horace Walpolo, recom- 
mended him to Pitt, but their association, 
through Pitt’s haughtiness and Wood's pride, 
dd not last Jong. ‘Iwo letters which he 
ynte to Pitt in September 1768 are in the 
‘Chatham Correspondence’ (ii, 246-52), and 
they were evidently written to re-establish 
fiendly relations, Through the influence of 
the Duke of Bridgewater, for whom he acted 
m parliament (CavuNDIsH, Debates, i, 500- 
), Wood sat from the general election 
af March 1761 until his death for the pocket~ 
borough of Brackley in Northamptonshire, 
Jn December 1762 he was busied with the 
iminariea of the treaty of Paris. Hae 
yuited the dying Carteret upon that occasion, 
when Carteret cited the speech of Sarpedon 
(liad, xii, 822-8), It is said by Matthew Ar- 
nold to exhibit ‘the English at, at its 
very height of culture, lofty spirit, and great- 
ness! (On Translating Tomer, pp. 16-18 ; of. 
Woon'’s Essay on Homer, 1769, p. iin.) 
Under a general warrant and the orders 
of Lord Halifax, Wood soized on 80 April 
1768 the papers of John Wilkes, He was 
then Lord Egremont’s secretary, but Weston, 
on whom the duty devolved as Lord Hali- 
fax’s assistant, declined the iask on account 
of ageand infirmity. An action for trea- 
pss was thereupon we by Wilkes 
against Wood. on 6 Dec. 1763, and a verdict 
was obtained for 1,000/. (State T'rials, xix, 
J158-76). He afterwords became, through 
Bridgewater's action, 2 member of the Bed- 
ford porty, ‘Ilis general behaviour was 
decent as became his dependent situation, 
but his nature wos hot and veering to des- 
tis’ (Wanrotn, George III, ed. Barker, 
1, 289). From 1764 to his death ho held 
office of groom-porter in the xoyal 
household, From 20 Jan, 1768 he was 


northorn department, and on 21 Oct. in the 
same year he followed that peer to the 
southern department, remaining under him 
in that position until December 1770, 
‘Weod managed the entire business of the 
office, was very violent against Wills, and 
defended the ministry in the House of 
Commons ‘with heat and sharpness.” In 
1769 and 1770 he was suspected of stock- 
jobbing ond of intriguing, under the belief 
£ a war with Spain was unavoidable 
and that Chatham would be called to office 
(ib. iii, 97, 188, 148, iy, 2, 198-4), Tt was 
Buggested in December 1769 that Lord 
Gower might be lord-lioutenant of Ireland, 
with Wood as his secretary, whereupon the 
Irish gentlemen made many objectiona ‘ to 
his mean birth and his public and private 
chatacter’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. 
p. 191), After a‘ very short indisposition' 
@ died at his house at Putney on 9 Sept. 
1771 in his fifty-fifth year. This house was 
that in which Gibbon was born, and Wood 
had purchased it from the elder Gibbon. 
‘Wood was buried on 16 Sept. in a new vault 
in the west part of the new burial-ground 
near the Uppor Richmond Road. A superb 
monument of white marble, with an epitaph 
by Horace Walpole, was erected by his 
widow, Ann Wood, and it commemorates 
the death of their son, Thomas Wood, on 
25 Aug. 1772, in his ninth year, His 
library was soldin 1772. Besides the work 
by Mengs, a betel of him by Hamilton was 
engraved by all, 
ood was drawn aside into politics 
before he had time to finish his olnssical 
labours, His chief object in his eastern 
‘voyages was to read ‘the Iliad and Odyssey 
in the countrios where Achilles fought, 
where Ulysses travelled, and where [omer 
sung! Fe communicated the rough sketch 
of his later worlt to Dawkins, who died 
very late in 1767 or early in 1758, but 
it was not finished for several years later. 
Seven copies of it were printed in 1767 
with the title ‘A ee View of the 
Antient and present State of the Troade, 
To which is prefixed an Essay on the Original 
Genius of Ilomer’ But the impression in 
the Grenville Library contains only the 
essay on Tomer, An enlarged and anony- 
mous edition of this part came out m 1769 
as ‘An Jissay on the Original Genius of 
Tomer,’ and the whole scheme was edited 
by Jacob Bryant in 1775 as‘An Essay on 
the Original Genius and Writings of omer, 
with a Comparative View of the Ancient 
and present State of the Troade.” This 
contained views by Borra of ‘Ancient 
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Troas’ and of ‘ Ancient Ruins near Troy,’ | paleontological studies at Hasketon, 5 
3 Teay 


and other engravings byPars, It was pirated 
at Dublin in 1776, and reissued in 1824, 

‘Wood's work was translated into French, 
German, Italinn, and Spanish, the French 
version of 1777 being by Démennier. 
Chevaher in his ‘Descxptions of the Plain 
of Troy,’ which was published with notes by 
Profassar Andrew Dalzel in 1791, asserts that 
Wood was ‘quite bowildered in the Troad,’ 
and after an examination of Wood’s map 
condemns his account as ‘converting the 
whole into a mass of confusion’ (pp. 56, 
76-81). Gibbon, in a note to chapter xvii. of 
the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ while borrowing o 
remark from Wood, censures him as ‘an 
author who in gencral seams to have dis- 
appointed the expeciation of the public as a 
critic and still more as a traveller, but this 
is in marked contrast to his reforence (in 
chap. li, note) to ‘tho magnificent do- 
scriptions and drawings of Dawkins and 
Wood, who have transported into England 
the ruins of Palmyra ond Baalbec.’ The 
lengthened examination of the ‘Essay on 
ILomer’ in Thomas llowes’s ‘ Oritical Ob- 
servations on Books’ (i, 1-79) sums up the 
rahe with the remark that ‘he in- 
dulged too much to the suggestions of his 
own genius.’ But it interested Goethe in 
his younger days and developed his powers. 

Letters from Wood ete printed in Mr. 
Gillespie Smyth's ‘Sir R,M, Keith’ (i.68-70) 
and the ‘Mure Papers at Caldwell’ ee 
land. Club, ii. pt. i. pp. 168-4, 179), left 
behind him several manuscripts not sufli- 
ciently arranged for publication. Several 
letters from him are among the Newcastle 
manuscripts at the British Museum and in 
Egerton MS, 2697. 

(Gent. Mag. 1771, p. 426; Nichols’s Lit, 
Anecdotes, iii, 81-6, 610, viii, 426-7, 614, ix, 
144-6 ; Lysona'’s Environs, i. 420-1; Notes and 
Quories, 9th sor, ii. 137-8; Ballantyno’s Lord 
Carteret, pp. 863-6; IIfst, Notices of Dilettanti 
Soc, pp, 87-9, 120; Cust's Dilottanti Soc. pp. 
60-110, 260; Chatham Corresp, i. 432; Gren- 
ville Papers, ii, 137, 262, iii. 94-6; Walpole’s 
George ITI, ed, Burker, i, 219, 261, 288-9, iv. 
167, 168, 229; Mure Pupors at Ovldwull, vol. ii, 
pt. i. pp, 191, 288, vol. ii. pt, ii, p. a8] oO 


WOOD, SEARLES VALENTINE, the 
elder (1798-1880), aoe was son of John 
‘Wood, solicitor, of Woodbridge, by his wife 
Mary Ann, daughter of Simon Baker of 
Tpswich, Born on 14 Feb, 1798, and brought 
up in that town, he served from 1811 to 1826 
as an oflicer in the Hast India Company's 
navy. After retiring from that service he 
travelled for a time, then settled down to 


oodbridge, where he be : 
his fother th a bank, About 1g with 
a failure of health, he retired fron’ yes 
Ohan e and reat cured him, and ‘he 
settledin London. Here he joined th he 
don Olay Club, founded by John Seott Bt 
bank (q. v.], and for a time acted ag Q las 
of the Geological Society’s museum, 
1844-5 he lived abroad for his son's edu: 
tion, and on his return made hig home i 
at Staines, and then at Brentford till be 
went back in 1875 to Suffolk, resid; 
Masia near Woodbridge. , as 

ile still young Wood beganto 

Wast-Anglian crag, at a time wan ee 
were much more easily obtained than the 
now aro, with the result that during his lor 
life he formod a splendid collection, Durin 
his residence in London he arranged with 
Frodaick Edwards, who was hardly Jess en. 
thusiastio in working the metropolitan di 
trict, to describe the fossil mollusca of the 
British tertiary strata; the former wile 
taking the Pliocene, the latter the Eocen, 
‘Wood, who had already published a ‘Cats. 
ie of Orag Shells’ in the ‘Annals anj 

azine of Natural History,’ 1840-9, hed 
made considerable progress when the Palmon 
ee phical Society was founded, and its int 
volume, published in 1848, consisted of hy 
memoir on the ‘Orag Univalves;’ tha ‘ B,. 
valves’ appearing in parts between 1860 md 
1855. After this he went to the aid of his 
friend, undortaking the ‘ Hocens Bivalyes’ 
which appoared in the society's volumes 
between 1859 and 1877, but was left incom 
plete, because the Edwards collection had 
been acquired by the British Museum, ani 
was thus of nocessity less accessible to Wood, 
especially aot his advanced ape, But hs 
issued. a supplement to the ‘Orag Molluses' 
in the volumes for 1871 ond 1878, anda 
second supplement in that for 1879, Hy 
labours thus completed, he presented his 
unrivalled collection to the British Museum 
of Natural History, 

The above-named work on the ‘Crag 
Mollusea’ fills three large quarto volumes, 
illustrated by numorous plntes, and is 
universally recognised as one of the highest 
value ; indeed so great was the demand 
that the Palssontographical Sociaty reprinted 
the first volume. Wood alao published about 
ten separate papers on geological subjects, 
Elected ¥.G.S. in 1889, he received in 186) 
the Wollaston medal, the society's highest 
distinction, and was o member of variou 
other societies, English and foreign, Ama 
with wide interests in natural history, he 
concentrated himself on one grest task, tora 
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he said, rae 7 
robably be buried in sight of 
aS He died ae Martlesham, after a few 
sora’ ness, on 26 Oct, 1880, and was buried 
+ Melton. In 1821 he married Elizabeth 
fayinr, only daughter of Thomas Taylor, 
aheitor,of London. THis only child, Searles 
Yelentine Wood (1880-18834), is separately 
id, 
rota notices in Nature, xxiii, 40; 
Atheneum, 6 Nov. 1880 ; Quart. Journal Geol 
Sperety, 1881, Proceedings, p. 87, sea also 1860 
Proceedings, p. ExV; Geol. Mag. 1880, p- 5765 
(duplicate) ; eae on Mrs, eee 
j et F, W. Harmer, esq. 
Wood (junior), P « an 


wooD, SEARLES VALENTINE, the 
sounget_ (1880-188 £), geologist, the only 
shild of Searles Valentine W ood.(1798-1880) 
qv.) was born at Hasketon, near Wood- 
ise on 4 Feb, 1830, Ile was educated at 
Emg's College, London, and in France; on 
returning to England he studied law, was 
simitted a solicitor in 1861, and practised 
mLondon, As he had been devoted to geo- 
logy from his earliest years, he took the 
opportanity of his partner’s death in 1866 to 
nore from business, after which he made his 
home with his father, in whose work he was 
constantlyshelper. Elected F.G.S, in 1864, 
ie published in that year a map of the East 
Anglian drifts. The next six or seven years 
after he became free were devoted to a more 
thorough study of those doposits in con- 
jmction with F, W. Harmer, Wood talsin 
43 his especial task the drifts of Suffolk ani 
Essex, his friond those of Norfolk, They 
embodied the results in a memoir and map, 

blished by the Palseontographical Society 
in 1871, a8 an introduction to the supple- 
ment to the ‘ Crag Mollusca’ by S. V. Wood, 
senior, The son wrote peparerely or jointly 
marly sixty scientific papers, The earlier 
deal with rather wide geological problems, 
but the majority refer to Pliocene and glacial 
deposits, more especially the latter. As 
this is a controversial subject, Wood's views 
have not escaped adverse criticism, but they 
always demand respectful consideration os 
fomded on most careful and conscientious 
mvestigation. Indeed he nevor spared any 
jing to get at the truth, for which olono he 
cared, For instance, in 1871, on finding o 
seam in the mid-glacial sands to be full of 
ninute fragments of marine shells, he had 
a quantity of the material sent to Brentford, 
where ha then resided. By patiently sifting 
thia he obtained about seventy recognisable 
mecies of mollusca, some of which were 
novelties, and these led him to regard the 
deposit as older than a similar one in Lan- 
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‘T was born in sight of one crag pit | cashire, previously supposed to be contem- 
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poraneous, 

About 1876 Wood's heath began to fail, 
but his mental powers were not affected, and 
he continued to work at and write on his 
favourite studies, Tis latest task was the 
investigation of the very early Pliocene de- 
posit discovered at St, Erth’s, Cornwall. 
Hedied at his residence, Beacon Hill House, 
Martlesham, near Woodbridge, on 14 Dec. 
1884, and was buried near his tether at Mel- 
ton. In 1853 he married Elizabeth Gayler, 
but their union was childless, 

(Obituary notices, Nature, xxxi. 318, Quart. 
Jour, Geol. Soc. 1886, vol. xii, Proe, p. 41, 
Geol. Mag, 1884, p, 188 (with list of scientific 
papers) ; also information from Mrs, Searlos 
Wood (widow) and F, W, Hazmer, esq.] 
T.G. B 


WOOD, SHAKSPERE (1827-1886), 
sculptor, born in Manchester on 18 Nov, 
1827, was son of Hamilton Wood of the 
firm of Wood, Rowell, & Co,, smallware 
manufacturers, of Manchester, by his wile 
Sarah Anne, daughter of Charles Bennett of 
Newton Grange, On the break-up of the 
Manchester business the Wood family re- 
moved to London, where the father was con- 
nected with the Wood Carving Company 
until about 18.6, Shaispes received a part 
of his education as a sculptor in the schools 
of the Royal Academy, and about 1851 he 
visited Rome for purposes of further study, 
For some years he worked hard, and exhibited 
five sculptures atthe Royal Academy between 
1868 and 1871. From his first settlement 
in Rome he took @ keen interest in the ob- 
jects of art and antiquity in and around the 
ancient city, and as years went on these sub- 
jects engrossed more and moreof his time and 
attention, He delivered lectures to English 
visitors, and gave them the benefit of his 
copious Imowledge, 

e contributed to the ‘ Times,’ at first ag 
an occasional correspondent, and afterwards 
as its accredited representative. Ie was 
singularly successful in winning the confi- 
dence not only of the papal government but, 
even after the establishment of the kingdom 
of Italy, both ofthe Vatican and the Quirinal, 
Ile died in Rome in February 1886, leaving 
a widow and childyen, ood’s statues, 
E-vangoline and Gabriel, were lent for ex- 
hibition in Manchester a few years ago by 
George Clay. 

ood published: 1, ‘The Vatican Mu- 
seum of Seulptwre ; a Lerture delivered 
before the British Archeological Society of 
Rome on the 19th of March, 1869, Rome, 
1860, 8vyo. 2, ‘The Capitoline Musenm of 
Sculpture: a Catalogue, Rome, 1872, 8yo, 
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8. ‘The New Curiosum Urbis: 
oo and Modern Rome,’ London, 1875, 
vO. 

Tlis brother, Marsuarn Woon (d, 1882), 
sculptor, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
between 1854 and 1876 twenty-four works, 
and two at the British Institute. At the 
academy in 1851 he showed a medallion of 
Robert Browning and 1 bust of Miss Telen 
Grey. In 1864 he was represented at the 
academy by portrait-buatain marble of the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess of Wales, 
and other marble buats. Ie designed statues 
of the queen for Melbourne, Sydney, Mont- 
real, Calcutta, and Ottawa. There is also 
a statue of heroic size in bronze of Richard 
Cobden in St, Ann's Square, Manchester, but 
neither as a portrait nor as a work of art can 
it be considered sativfactory. There is a re- 
nhiea of this siatuo in Tampstoad Road, 
Tactan: He died in London in August 
1882. 

[Athenreum, 6 Fib, 1886, p, 208 ; Manchester 
City News, 7 Fob. 1885, 18 Fob. 1886, 20 Fob, 
1833; Royal Academy Qnteloguos; Gravos’s 
Cat, of Artists; Times, 11 Feb, 1886.] 


AN. 
WOOD, TILIOMAS pee lawyer, 
born on Jo Sept. 166) at Oxford, in the 
porish of St, John Baptist, was the eldest 
son of Robert Wood (1680-1686) of Oxford 
city, by his wife Mary (1638-1718), daughter 
of Thomas Drope (d@. 1644), vicar of Cumnor 
in Berkshivo, and niece of Francis Drope 
f .¥.] Anthony Wood ( .v.] was his unclo. 
t became a scholar of Winchestor College 
in 1675, and matriculated from St, Alban 
Tall, Oxford, on 7 June 1078. On 24 Aug. 
1679 he was elected a fellow of New College, 
whence he graduated B,O.L. on 6 April 1687 
end D,C.L. in 1708. Wood was o zealous 
champion of his uncle, Anthony Wood, as 
whose proctor he actod in 1692 and 1698 in 
the suit instituted against him for libolling 
the first Earl of Clarendon. In 1698 he 
replied anonymously to some criticisms of 
Burnet in ‘ Vindoation of the ITistorio- 
rapher of the University of Oxford and his 
orks from the Reproaches of the Bisho: 

of Salisbury’ (London, 4to); and in 1697 
he published, also anonymously, ‘An Appen- 
dix to the Life of Seth Ward’ (London, 
8vo), in which he soverely attacked both 
Ward and Walter Popa (av) on account of 
some liberties that he considered Pope had 
taken with Anthony Wood. He waa called 
to the bar by the society of Gray's Inn ex 
gratia on 31 May 1692, at the matance of 
his kinsman, Lord-chief-justice Sir John 
Tlolt [q. v.] "Wood acquired considerable 
fome os a lawyer by his writings, in spite of 
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16i2. 
1785) [q. v.] that ‘those who (6 
radeee were ‘of opinion that ee Int 
twere a dabbler’ (Hrarng, Collect, i 
121). His greatest’ work is his ‘Tet u 
of the Lowe of England; or the ee 
England in their Natural Order esa i 
to Common Use’ (London, 1739, 9 Z 
8vo), a treatise founded on the ‘Thicors 
of Sir Henry Finch [q.v.] It attained i 
tenth edition in 1772 ( ondon, folio) saa 
mained the leading work on English hy 
until superseded by Blackstone's ‘Comm, 7 
teries’ in 1769, An introductory than 
entitled ‘Some Thoughts concerning td 
Study of the Laws of Fingland in the tt 
Universities,’ which flvet tppenred in tr: 
(London, -Ho), and was republished in 7% 
was afier 1730 published with the sub’ 
quent editions of Wood's ‘ Institute? 

In middle life Wood abandoned the Pe 
fession though not the study of law, ty! 
orders, and on 17 March 170L was resent j 
to the rectory of Tardwick in Buckinghn. 
shire, reining the benefice until his deat 
which took place at Hardwiok on 19 July 
1722. In 1706 he married Jane Baker 
Barker (Iimarnn, Coileotions, i, 48 193 
ii, 198). There is a portrait of him in the 
warden’s nies s at New Oollege, An 
engraving by Michael Van der Gueht is 
fixed to the edition of his ‘ Institute of th 
Laws of England’ published in 1724, 

Besides the works mentioned, Wood vy 
the author of: 1. ‘A Dialogue between Xt, 
Prejudice, a dissenting Country Gentlemm, 
and Mr. lesson, a Student in the University: 
being a short Vindication of the Univeruty 
from Popery, and an Answer to some Ohj 
tions concerning the D[uke] of Y[ork]) Lon 
don, 1682, 4to. 2. ‘The Dissenting Casuist, 
or the second part of a Dislogus between 
Prejudice and Reason,’ London, 1682, 4 
8. ‘ Juvonalis Redivivus; or the First aan 
of Juvonal taught to speak Plain English: 
a Poem,’ London, 1688, 4to, 8, 'A Po 
daric Ode upon the Death of Charles I 
Oxford, 1685, fol.; dedicated to James Bertis, 
earl of Abingdon. 4, ‘ Anglim Notitin sia 

rresens Status Anglios sucemcte enucleatus; 

xford, 1686, 12mo: an abridged transla 
tion of ‘The Present State of England, by 
Edward Chamberlayne [q.v.] 5, ‘A New 
Institute of the Imporial or Civil Lew, Lor 
don, 1704, 8yo; 4th edit. with No. 6, Lor- 
don, 1780, 8yo. 6, ‘A Treatise on the Fint 
Principles of Law in General : out of French; 
London, 1705, 8vo ; new edit, London, 1708, 
8vo, With Francis Willis he published 
‘Anacroon done into English’ (Oxford, 
1688, 8vo), completing the inbours of John 
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653-1688) [q. v.] and Abraham 
oe ea by fe a the odes which 
they hed not already rendered into English. 
Commendatory verses by Wood were pre- 

dto White Kennett’s ‘ Moriso Encomium’ 
(1683) and to Oldham’s ‘Remains’ (1684), 


's Athen Oxon. ed. Bliss, vol. i. pp. 
ee vol. iv. cols. 121, 657-8 ; Wood's 
Fusti Oxon., ed, Bliss, ii, 401; Wood’s Hist. 
sad ‘Antig. of the Colleges, ed. Gutch, p. 349; 
earne’s iollections (Oxtord. Hist. Soe.), passim ; 
Wood's Life and Times (Oxford Hist, Soc.), ii. 
461, ui. 606, iv. 1-44; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Kirby's Winchoster Seholara, 1888, 

ag0; Allitone’s Dict of English Lit; Nichola's 
Te ‘Aneedotas, 1, 49-51; Nichols’s Lit, Titus- 
trations, iv. 117; Foster's Rog. of Admissions 
to Grays Inu, p. 343; Lipsecomb's Hist, of 
Backinghamshize, iii, 365-6 ; Halkett and 
Laing’s Dict, of Anon, and Psendon. et 

WOOD, Siz WILLIAM (1€09-1691), 
toxophilite, born in 1609, was for many 
years marshal of the Finsbury archers, who 
held their meetings in Finsbury Fields. Te 
was probably imighted by Oharles IT for his 
gill in the use of the bow. In 1676 his 
souety or regiment purchased o badge or 
ghteld to be worn by their marshal, and the 
decoration, known as the ‘Catherine of Bra- 

nza Shield,’ passed to successive marshals 
till 1788, when the offics was abolished. 
Subsequently each succeeding captain of the 
Easter target held it till it passed into the 
hands of the Royal Toxophilite Society on 
its formation in 1781. This society also ab- 
sorbed the few remaining Finsbury archers, 

Wood died on 4 Sept, 1691, and was 
buried at St, James's, Clerkenwell, on 
10 Sept. with archer’s honours, three flights 
of wlustling arrows being discharged over 
his grave by the regiment, A. stone, with 
g ap in verse (given in Stow's ‘Survey of 

ondon and Westminster,’ ed. Strype, iv. 
67), was placed on tho outside of the south 
wall of the church of St. James's, Clerken~ 
well, which on the rebuilding in 1791 was 
removed to the interior at the expense of the 
Royal Toxophilite Society. 

Two portraits of Wood. are in the posses- 
sion of this society. They wore originally 
decorations of the inner sides of the doors 
of & casa made for the preservation of tho 


Catherine of Sere shield. One was on- 
groved and published in 1798 (ef. Biographi- 
cal Mir ous, London, 1793), 


Wood was the author of o work on 
archery, entitled ‘The Bowman's Glory, or 
Archery revived’ (London, 1682,1601). It 
was dedicated to Charles IT, The second 
part, entitled ‘A Remembrance of the 

YOu, XXI, 
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Worthy Show and Shooting of the Duke of 
Shoreditch,’ was reprinted at the end of 
Roberts's ‘English Bowman’ (London, 
1801). In soma copies of Wood's book a 
portrait was subsequently inserted by book~ 
sellers. None appeared in tho original issue, 


Longman and Walrond’s Archery (Badminton 
Library), pp. 184-9, 661-2; Hansard'a Book of 
Archery, pp. 279-82; Pink's Hist, of Clerken- 
woll, p 63; Gent, May, 1832, ii. 116; Regi- 
sters of St. James's, Clerkenwell (Harl. Soc, 
Publ.), xix. 148; Woberts’s English Bowman, 

. Elli; Granger's Hist. of England, iy, 103; 
romley’a Cat of Engraved Portraits, pp. 192, 
468; Guildhall MS, 198; Add. MS, 28801 
(Brit, Mus.) ; information from Col, Walrond,] 


WOOD, WILLIAM (1671-1780), iron- 
master, of Wolverhampton, born on 81 July 
1671, is stated to have owned large copper 
and iron works in the west of England, and 
to have had 6 lease of mines upon crown 
properties in thirty-nine counties of tes 
land and Wales, He was also one of tho 
frat founders in England seriously to endea- 
your to manufactive iron with pit coal. 
His industry was prosperous, and from 1692 
to 1713 he resided at the Deanery, Wolvai- 
hampton. 

In a lotter dated Konsington, 16 June 
1722, George I commanded that an inden- 
ture should be prepared between the king 
and William st by which Wood waa 
to have the sole pavilege and license for four~ 
toen years to coin halfpence and farthings 
to be uttered and disposed of in Ireland and 
not elsewhere, It was provided that the 
quantity coined during the fourteen years 

uld not exceed 860 tons of copper or in 
value 100,800/.), the said coins to be of good, 
pure, and merchantable copper, and approxi~ 
mately of equal weight and size, in order 
that thoy might pass as current money. 
Wood consented to pay the king’s clerk or 
comptroller of the coinage 2001, yearly, 
and 1002. per annum into the king’s ex- 
chequer. The patent was passed by the 
commons on 22 July without any reference 
having been made either to the Irish privy 
council or to the lord lieutenant. 1t was 
subsequently revealed that the patent had 
been put up to auction by the kinp’s foreign 
mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, and had 
been secured by Wood for a cash payment 
of 10,0004, in addition to douceurs to the 
entourage of the duchess. The minting 
was commenced in January 1722-8, or per- 
haps before that date, in Phoenix Street, 
Soven Dials (Freeholders’ Journal, 28 Jan, 
1728), the coinnge being conveyed thonce 
to Bristol and stored there, preparatory to. 

Br 
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Meme g il ay chin Laie a ore ne ME Ee ee 
heing shipped to various Trish ports (cf. } way concerned with William Wood or hi 
I 


Suynr, Memoirs of Bristol, ii. 75), Seven- 
teen thousand pounde’ worth of coin was 
thus uttered during 1722-3. It was better 
coin than had been minted by former pa- 
tenteas under Charles II and William and 
Mary, ond a small currency was greatly 
in demand throughout Ireland. On the 
other hand, the amount ordered to be 
coined was greatly in excess of what was 
needed. Though the workmanship was good, 
the quality of the coin was poor (80d. being 
coined out of the same amount of copper 
as 28d. in England), and the measure in- 
volved a tax upon the country of betweon 
sixand seven thousand pounds a year. Tho 
circumstances under which the patent had 
been granted were held by a section of popu- 
lar opinion in Dublin to be dishonourmg 
to the nation, and a great clamour_ was 
raised, in response to which the Trish 
Ilouse of Commons on 18 Sept. 1723 re- 
solved in committee that the patent was o 
source of danger to the country, and that 
‘W. Wood wag guilty of a most notorious 
fraud in his coining.’ “Wood published an 
injudicious reply in the fae Post ’ on 
8 Oct, 1728, and subsequently fanned 
the popular indignation by the foolish 
boast that with Walpole’s help he would 
cram the brass down the throats of the 
Trish, whether they liked it or not. The 
appearance in April 1724 of the first of 
wift's twoponny tracts, called ‘The 
Drapier's Letters,’ was the signal for a storm 
of satire and recrimination directed nomi- 
nally against William Wood. The govorn- 
ment of Walpole, after a brief attempt at 
temporising, gave way bofore the feelin, 
aroused, and Wood's patent was aurrendere 
in August 1725, A similar fate awaited the 
patent which Wood had obtained in 1722 
to strike halfpence, pence, and twopences 
for the English colonies in America, The 
coins under this patent, made of composition 
called ‘ Wood's metal! or ‘ Bath metal,’ and 
Jmown as tho Rosa Americana coinage, only 
hear the dates 1722 and 1728, These coins, 
good sets of which now realise 8/., were ori- 
pinally minted at the French Ohange in Tloge 
Lane, Seven Dials. By way of compensation 
for the Joss of his patents Wood was granted 
a pension of 8,000/. a year for eight years, 
Ie enjoyed this for three years only, dying in 
London on 2 Aug. 1780 (2fist. Reg. Chron, 
Diary, p. 53), Ile married Mary (Molyneux) 
of Witton Hall, Staffordshire. On 22 Aug, 
1724 John and Daniel Molyneux of Meat! 
Street and Essex Street, Dublin, ironmongers, 
found it expedient to make a public decla- 
ration to the effect that they were in no 


patent (Swint, Works, ad. Scott. vj 497 
Half a dozen prose ‘squibs agen ee) 
and twice as many in verse are included ; 
Scott’s edition of Swift (vols, vii, and iy 
Some of the laiter, such as ‘A Full 
True Account of the Solemn Procession 
the Gallows and the Execution of Wil}; : 
Wood, Esquire and Hardware Va 
‘Wood: the Insect,’ or ‘A Seriong Poon 
upon William ‘Wood, Brazier, Tinker 
Usrdwaro Man, Coiner, Counterfeiter 
Founder, and Esquire,’ may possibly hays 
been written by Swift. A. few echoes of 
the pamphlet-war were heard in England, 
the parliamentary Jacobite party being ta. 
sponsible for ‘ Tyburns Courteous Invitation 
to W. Wood,’ 1725, and one or tyro Bquile 
npon Lady Kendal’s connection with the 
affair, An engraving called ! Woody 
alf-pence, printed at Dublin in 1724 m 
presonts a cart laden with coing in ggck, 
and dragged by o group of devils, who are 
lashed by men armed with whips, Tred 
to the tail of the car is Poverty weoping, 
‘Wood's coinage is figured in Rnding's 
‘Annals of the Coinage, and in Simon's 
‘Bssays on Irish Coins,’ 1810, plate vii 
There are two varieties of the h nny } 
on some dated 1722 Tibernia holds the harp 
with both hands; on others of 1729-4 she 
rests her left arm upon the harp, Tha far. 
things resemble the second varisty, 


[Mason's Hist. of St. Patrick's, Dublin, pp, 390 
8q.; Simon's Essay on Irish Coins, 1810, pp, 70 
q.; Ruding’s Annals of the Ooinnge, fi, 68 sq,; 
Thorburn’s Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ed, Grueber, 1898, pp. 226, 244; Crosby's Early 
Coins of America, 1875, pp. 145-66; Timmins's 
Industrial Hist, of Birmingham, p. 240, Ander 
son’s Commorce, iii. 124 ; Mist. Reg,1724,pp, 132, 
248 sq.; A Dofonce of the Conduct of the Irish 
People, 1724; Coxe’s Life of Sir R. Walpols, 
chap. xxvi.; Boultor's Letters, i, 4, 11; The 
Drapier Domolished, 1724; Lotters of Swift, ed, 
G. Birkbeok Hill, 1899; Craik's Life of Swift, 
pe. $42, 534; Scott’s Life of Swift, R 285 ; 

ecky’s Iist. ii, 426; Mahon’s Hist, of England 
in the Eighteenth Oentury ; Notes and Queries, 
6th sor. 1v. 47, 6th sor, xii, 8; Wheatley and 
Cunningham's London, iii, 82; Cat, of Satirical 
Prints in the Brit, Mus. (vol. i, No, yaa); Brit, 
Mus. Cat,} 8, 


WOOD, WILLIAM (1745-1808), hots- 
nist and nonconformist minister, soa of 
Benjamin Wood, a member of the Obristian 
Society at Northampton, was born on 20 May 
1745 (0.8.) at Oollingtree, near Northam 
ton. Hoe was educated under Stephen Add- 
ington [q. vd at Market Harborough, going 
thenes at the age of sixteen to David Jen- 
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a academy in Jondon to be trained for 
ee inStry [seo Jonwinas, Davin), After 
qrdination he began his public services at 
Debenham, Suffolk, on 6 July 1766, The 
remainder of that year and part of the next 
he spent near London, but in September ho 
attled at Stamford, Lincolnshire, He re- 
moved thence to Ipswich in November 1770, 
here ha remained till the close of 1772, 
Un 20 May 1778 he suececded Joseph Priest- 
wy [g.¥.] at the Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, an 
appointment which he retnined till his death. 
in 1785 he began a series of lectures for 
the young, which, delivered once a fortnight, 
lasted for several years, These embraced a 
qide range of subjects; but he had paid 
puch attention to natural history, especially 
jeteny, and became a fellow of the Linnean 
Sociaty of London in 1791, Ie contributed 
the botanical articles to Abraham Rees’s 
‘Cyolopedia’ from B to CO, and articles to 
James Sowerby’s ‘English Botany’ (Nos. 
57-778), ag well as to the second edition of 
Willom Withering’s ‘Botanical Arran 
ment of the Vegetables in Great Britam, 
while he furnished some articles on natural 
history to the ‘ Annual Review,’ and a. short 
secount of Leedsto Aikin's ‘Ilistory of Man- 
chester,’ Ee died at Leeds on 1 April 1808. 
He married, in 1780, Louisa Ann, second 
daughter of George Oates of Low Tall, near 

, by whom he had four children, 

Tn addition to some published sermons he 
wag author of: 1, ‘An Abridgmont of Dr. 
Watts's Psalms and Hymna’ (written with 
B, Carpenter), [1780?), 8vo, 2, ‘A brief 
Enqury concerning the Dignity of the Ordi- 
nanea of the Lord’s Supper, Leads, 1790, 
Sra, 8, ‘Forms of Prayer’ (for his congre- 
gation at Leeds), Leeds, 1801, 12mo. 

{Memoirs by 0, Wellbcloved, 1809 (with a 
silhouette); Rees's Cyclopmdia, vol. xxviii; 
Gent. Mag, 1808, i, 872, ii, 046; Brit, Mus. 
Cat] BB. W. 


WOOD, WILLIAM (1774-1867), zoolo- 
gist and surgeon, was born in Kendal in 
i774, and educated for the medical profes- 
sion at St, Bartholomew's ILospital under 
Jolin Abernathy [q, v.] He began practice 
asa surgeon of Wingham, near Oanterbury, 
Turning his attention carly to natural his- 
tory, he became # fellow of the Linnean 
Society of London in 1798, and in 1801 con- 
tributed o paper ‘On the Iinges of British 
Bivalye Shells’ to the ‘Transactions’ of that 
me He was elected o fellow of the 
Royal Society of London in 1812, About 
1801 he removed to London, where he prac- 
tised til] 1815, when he entered into business 
asa bookseller in the Strand, dealing chiofly 
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in works on natural history, Ie quitted 
business in 1840 and went to reside at 
taal Middlesex, where he died on 26 May 
1857, leaving a son (28 May according to 
Gent. Mag. 1867, ii. 101). 

He was author of: 1. ‘ Zoography; or the 
Beauties of Nature displayed in select 
Descriptions from the Animal and Vegetable, 
with additions from the Mineral Kingdom 
- +. with plates... by W. Daniell, London, 
1807-11, 8 vols, 8vo. 2. ‘General Con- 
chology,’ vol. i., London, 1815, 8vo ; reissued 
with a new title-page, 1835. 8, ‘ Index 
Testaceologicus, London, 1818, S8vo; 2nded, 
with supplement and list of plates, 1828-9; 
new ed. rovised by Sylvanus Hanley 1855-| 
1866, 4, ‘Tilustrations of the Linnean 
Genera of Insects,’ London, 1821, 2 vols. 
12mo. 6.‘ Catalogue... of the best Works 
on Natural History,’ London, 1824, Syo; 
new ed. 1832, 6, ‘ Fossilia Hantoniensia [by 
D. Solander]... Reprinted with a list of 
the figures , .. by W. Wood,’ London, 1820, 
dto, 7. ‘A complete Illustration of the 
British Freshwater Fishes, 3 Nos, London 
[1840 ?), 8vo and 4to, 8. ‘Index Entomolo- 
gicus,’ London, [1888-]1839, 8vo; new ed. 
‘with supplement by John Obadiah West- 
wood [q. v.], London, 186 1, 8vo. 

Tfe edited Buffon’s ‘Natural History,’ 
with a life of the author, London and York, 
1812, 20 vols. 8vo, Ilealso drew the figures 
for Hanloy's ‘Tilusirated ... Catalogue of 
recent Bivalve Shells’ (1812), and helpad 
to illustrate Charles Thorpe's ‘British Marine 
Oonchology’ (184-4), 

[Proe. Linn, Soc. 1857-8, p, xl; Brit. 
Cat.; Nat, Hist. Mus, Cat.] B, B. 


WOOD, WILLIAM PAGE, Baron 
Tlarmprrny (1801-1881), lord chancellor, 
the second son and fourth child of Sir 
Matthew Wood (9: v.], was born at his 
father’s house in Halcon Square, London, 
on 29 Nov, 1801. Most of his early yenrs 
were spent at the house of his grandmother 

Mis, rage) at Woodbridge in Suffolk, where 
‘or a time he attended the freaschool. From 
1809 to 1812 he was at Dr, Lindsay's school 
at Bow in Hssex, and in September 1812 he 
entered at Winchester. He was not on the 
foundation, I[eremained theratill May 1818, 
when, in consequence of his joining in a ‘bar 
zing out,’ which the school authorities digni- 
fied by summoning the military to their assis- 
tance, he was compelled to leave in company 
with the other senior prefects, Ile then spent 
two years at Geneva, where he was placed 
in charge of Duvillard, professor of belles- 
lettres, and attended the university lectures, 
Through his father he was sade gn 
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numbers of men of eminence of the whig and 
radical parties, and in 1817 had seen in Paris 
many of the chief liberal politicians, IIe had 
already read much, and at Geneva he acquired 
a good cons ersational knowledge of Vrench 
and Jialian and went into university society. 
In 1820 he returned to England in tho train 
of Queen Caroline, whose cause was vigo- 
rously championed by his futher at the time, 
and afterwards spent the summer months in 
Italy with Chevalier Vasselli, collecting evi- 
dence for the queen’s case. When he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, he 
‘was accordingly much more cultivated and 
much better informed than most under- 
graduates of his years, but his college career 
wos hampered by ill-health, In 1891 ha 
won the socond college declamation prize 
with an essny in favour of the Revolution 
of 1688, and in 1822 was elected to oa 
scholarship ; but he came out only twenty- 
fourth wrangler in January 1824, and had 
to retire from the final classical examination 
altogether, In October of that year he was 
elected to a fellowship, though his election 
was nearly vetoed by dissentients who 
supposed him to hold his fathor’s radical 
Spnons; and remembered his prize essay of 








From the time when, as sheriff of London, 
his father had taken him to the Old Bailey 
sessions, his ambition had turned towards o 
legal career, In Trinity torm 1821 he 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, proposed and seconded 
by rd et and Denman, and he read law 
in the chamber of Roupell. The winter of 
1825 he spent with pupils in the south of 
europe, and, after studying conveyancing 
under John Tyrrell in 1826, he was called to 
the bur on 27 Nov. 1827, and alarted practice 
at 8 Old Syuare, Lincoln’s Inn. Ife soon 
obtained business, and his first speech in 
court was delivered before tho Ilouse of 
Lords in Westmoath ». Westmeath. He 
yvas much employed in railway work before 
parliamentary committoes from 1828 to 
1841, o8 well as in the chancery courts, and 
it was out of one of his cases that the 
clause since known as the ‘Wharncliffe 
clause’ originated, In 1841 he gave up 
parliamontary work, and was rewarded by a 
very large and immediate increase in his 
chancery practices. Ie became a queen's 
counsel in February 1816. 

By this time his pecuniary position and 

rospects were excellent. [is father had 
inherited a large fortune, and his own savings 
from professional earnings were enough to 
make him independent of practice, As early 
as 1829 he was onrning 1,0002 a year, and 
had become engaged to Charlotte, daughter 
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of Major Edward Moor [o, v7: 
married on 6 Jan. 1830, a wider ere 
Yard, Westminster, till 1844. Assen 
counsel prospects opened to Wood ae 
made him adhere to his profession ‘ad 
attached himself to the court of Vico-ch: : 
cellor Sir James Wigram [q.v] He Gack 
strong high-churehman and sn advanced 
liberal, and, entering parliament for Ovfor] 
in 1817, spoke principally on ecclesiastica{ 
topica, such as church rates, the ecclesios. 
tical commission, the deceased wife's sstrt 
bill, and the admission of Jews to pais, 
mont, In 1850 he obtained a committe, 
on the oaths question, of which he mas 
chairman; and it was he who moved thet 
Baron Rothschild be permitted to take hig 
seat in July 1850 [see Noruscuity, Lioxny, 
WNatuan pp]. He also spoke and yoted in 
favour of the ballot and ousdhald Bufltape 
and against the pamo laws. In May 1849 
he accopted from Lord Camphell, chancellor 
of the duchy, the vice chancellorship of the 
county palatine of Lancaster, then a sinecurs 
worth 6002, a year, but only on condition 
that his court should be reformed and he 
made an actual working tribunal. An act 
‘waa accordingly passed for this purpose, and 
he held the ollice for two yenrs. Tn 18] 
he was a member of the commission on the 
court of chancery, and prepared several bills 
for the purpose of improving chancery pro- 
cedure, which ultimately were passed, In 
the same year he was appointed solicitor. 
general in Lord John Russells administration 
and was knighted. A vice-chancellorshi 
was offered to him shortly afterwards, whic 
ho was inclined to accopt, os the strain of 
office, particularly during the passing of the 
ecclesiastical titles bill, whish he Reutily 
supported, told heavily upon his health; but 
at Lord John lussell’s request he refused the 
offer and held on. The ministry wont out 
in TI’ebruary 1852, but in December, when 
forming his administration, Lord Aberdcen 
oflerod Wood the solicitor-generalship again, 
or the vice-chancellorship vacated by Sir 
George James Turner [q, v.], who was made 
lord justice in succession to the newly ap- 
inted lord chancellor Robert Monsey 
2olfe, first: baron Cranworth [q.v.] Thelatter 
‘was accepted, and Wood was sworn in before 
the commencement of Hilary term 1858, For 
the next fifteen years he was an active chan- 
cery judge. ITis pean only once departed 
from, was to deliver oral judgments only, 
and, thus delivered, they were occasioual 
ill-arronged and fragmentary, On thisbabit 
Lord Campbell, when lord chancellor, cho 
to animadvert severcly in December 1860 in 
hig judgment in Burch »v, Bright on appeal 
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from i 
sand the master of the rolls united 
Langer to Lord Campbell protesting 
Ocak this mods of indirectly lecturing a 
Pind of the cout of chancery, which ob- 
Tiged him amends from the chancellor, In 
addition to his judicial worl: Wood was con- 
gantly engaged in commissions on various 
legal and ecclesiastical topics, on cathedrals, 


legal education, consolidation of 


nce Ves 
aot a, and on the university of Cam- 
bridge commission. Ho was also ono of the 


“ators in. the dispute between the queen 
aie king of Hanover with regard to the 
Hanover crown jewels. He became a lord 
‘ustice of appeal in February 1868, ‘and in 
the following December was appointed lord 
ahoncellor in the first Gladstone administra- 
tin. His selection was somewhat unex- 

cted, but im fact, at a juncture when the 
sestablishment of the Irish church was in 

eparation, Wood's twogreat characteristics, 
sound legal learning and earnest churchman- 
ship, fitted him eminently for a place which 
Roundell Palmer felt that he could not accept 
owing to his abarore ofthe measure. Ile 
was then created Baron Iatherley of athor- 
ky in the count; of Gloucester. During his 
tenure of this office he tools an effective part 
inthe Irish church debates, though he was 
not # finished or attractive speaker, IIs 
d the Bankruptey Act of 1860—a mea- 
are chichy defective by reason of the en- 
couragement 1t pave to bat ata in bankruptcy 
proceedings and the insufficiency of its safe- 
guards against the dissipation ol sasets—and 
the Judicial Committeo Act of 1871, Ho 
did not pass his judicature bill, The failure 
of his eyesight led to his resignation in 1872, 
and he died at 31 George Streot, Westminster, 
on 10 July 1881, and was buried in the church- 
yard of Great Healings, Sullolk, five days 
liter, His wife died on 19 Nov, 1808. They 
had no children, and the peerage became ex- 
tinct on Hatherley’s death. 

Asa lawyer Hathorley was learned, sound, 
and industrious; he was a good and officient 
judge, and distinguished above most of his 
collearues. Ilis decisions were rarcly 
peed from, and reversed more rarely still, 

utsidy the law he had many activities and 
interests, When a young man he translated 
the ‘Novum Organum’ for Basil Montagu’s 
edition of ‘Bacon,’ and through Montagu be- 
came intimate with Coleridge, Oarlyle, and 
Irving; with his school-friend Dean iook he 
‘was intimate all his life, Tle was deeply pious 
and active in good works. From 1884 on- 
wards he was a member of tho committes of 
the National Society, and from 1886 to 1877 
he was a constant Sunday-school teacher in 
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Wood; but on 22 Dec. the other vice- | the parish of St. Margoret’s, Westminster, in 
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which he lived. His portrait, by George Rich- 
mond, is in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
another isin Fishmongers’Hall, He nuhahed 
several religious and ecclesiastical works, a 
lecture called ‘Truth and its Counterfeits,’ 
1867, a controversial treatiee on ‘ Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister,’ 1862, and a 
series of excerpts from the Bible called ‘The 
Continuity o Scripture,’ 1867, which ran 
through several editions, 

[Stephen's Memoir of Lord Hatherley, 1882; 
Timos, 12 July 1881; St. James’s Magazine, 
new ser. iv, 763.] J, A. H. 


WOODALL, JOHN (1656 P-1618), sur- 
Reon, born about 1556, was son of Richard 
Woodall of Warwick and his wife Mary, 
daughter of Peirse Ithell of North Wales. 
He began life as a military surgeon in Lord 
Willoughby's regiment in LED ee Burry, 
Purnerinn), and afterwards lived abroad 
at Stoad in Germany, and, knowing German 
well, acted as interpreter to an embassy 
sent thither by Queon Elizabeth. Ho re- 
mained. eight years in Germany, travelling 
also in France and in Poland, where he 
ractised the cure of the plague. In 1600 
e was admitted to the Barber-Surgeons 
Conpony in London, of which he became a 
warden in 1627 and mastor in 1638, He also 
spent some time in Tolland, where he lodged 
with a Dutchman who lived by makin 
counterfeit mithridate and Venice treacle, o 
which the former only contained nine simples 
instead of the seventy-five of the genuine 
composition, while the treacle was made to 
seem Venctian by ingeniously marked pawter 
boxes. On his return he lived in Wood 
Street, London, and worked hard with his 
cure in the plague of 1603, Ie was sent 
early in James I's reign to Poland on public 
business, Ife was elected surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Tospital on 19 Jan. 1616, on 
the resignation of Richard Mapes, and held 
office till his own death, In1612, on thefor- 
mation ofthe EastIndia Company into ajoint- 
stock business, Woodall was appointed its 
first surgeon-general, and continued in office 
for nearly thirty years. Ie at once drew up 
dations for their surgeons, and exact lists 
of instruments and remedies for thoir chests, 
and in 1617 published, chiefly for their use 
and thet of surgeons in the king's service, 
‘The Surgion’s Mate, or a Treatise discover- 
ing faithfully the due contents of the Sur- 
gion’s Chest.’ On 26 March 1617-18 his 
salary was ‘increased to 302. a year’ vine 
State Papers, Bast Indies, 1617-21, p, 141). 
In 1624 ho was accused of employing un- 
skilful surgeons (1b. 1622-4, p. 418), 
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Woodall was also interested in thoVirginia | leaving by his wife, Sara Tlenchpole, thy : 
? 


Company, to which he subscribed 877. 10s., | sons and one daughter, 

but is said not to have paid it. In the dis-} Woodall’s works show some Power of 

fae between the pert of Sir Edwin pene servation, and indicate a desire to extend * 
ir = . 




























.¥.]and that of ‘homas Smith (1558?~ | practice of his art within the domaj 

25) (q.v.], Woodall sided with Smith, | medioine, with a dread of them Pt 
whose surgeon he was, On 18 July 1620 he | verence for, physicians. Like mos; of i" 
‘was suspended from the court of the com~| contemporaries he uses many pious ex 7 
pany pending an inquiry into his ‘foule as- | sions, and has a tendency to quote a ak 
Pe uppon Sir Edwin Bend ye On 20 Oct. | Latin and to write doggerel Hogi ie 
628 he voted for the surrender of the com- | but his English style is not so ‘ood as thi 
pony’s charters to the crown. He had been | of William Clowes (1540-1604), He iol 
very active in promoting the exportation of | secret, remedy called aurum vite for the 
cattle to Virginia to supply the colonists | plague. His portrait, in a skull-cap andrar 
with milk, and disputes about his cattle | engraved by G. Glover, is at the foot of tle 
are mentioned in the correspondence be- | title-page of the ‘Surgeon's Mate’ of 1039 
tween the English privy council and the} [Works; Young's Annals of the Barts 
governor of Virginia (Cal. State Papers, | Surgeons; Original manuscript Journals of & 
Amer. and West Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 68, | Bartholomew's Tospital; Cul. State Piper, 
288, 291). Ooloninl, American, and Kast Indian, passim (u 
In 1628W oodall published‘ Viaticum, being | the indox to tho latter he is erzoneuns| 
the Pathway tothe Surgeon’s Chest,’ It con- | cutored ns William Woodall); Brown's Genes 
tains a list of instruments and directions for | Of the Unilod States; Vistlation of Lonign 

thetreatment ofsurgical cases. The ordinar 

stirgeon was allowed a chest worth 172., an 
the surgeon-major one of 48, value, and 
‘Woodall praises the discretion of Oharles I 
in improving tho army medical department, 
The ‘ Viaticum’ was republished as a sequel 
to an enlarged work, The Surgeon’s Mate, 
or Military and Domestique Surgery, with a 
Treatise for the Cure of the Plague,’ in 1639 
(London, folio; 4th edit. 1655). It is dedi- 
cated to Charles I, with secondary dedica- 
tions to Sir Christopher Olitherow and 
the East India Company, and to William 
Clowes (1582-1648) ond the Barber-Ohi- 
rurgcons, and two pages of commendatory 
verses by Georga Dun, a warden of the 
mre: are prelixed. Descriptions are given. 
of the instruments of surgery, of drugs and 
their preparuiiona, of a number of injurios, 
of operations, and of some diseases, ending 
with a general account of alchemy, a treatise 
of the signs uscd, and several pages of che- 
mical verses. The description of scurvy is 
very full, and is the result of extended per- 
sonal observations, and the bool: is said to be 
the earliest in which lime-juice is proscribed | higher classes and national schools for the 
for its treatment (Brown, Genesis U.S.A., | poor, but the middle clesses seemed to be left 
ii, 1050); it had, however, been used in 1698 | out in the cold. In 1848 he issued lus frst 
hy Ilawkins (sea Hursort Senyxonr, Study ee on the subject, ‘A Plea for the 
of Sociology, libr. ed. p. 150). Woodall men- | Middle Classes;’ and in 1852 he issued bis 
tions with respect the practice of two phy- | second pamphlet, ‘Public Schools for the 
sicians to St. Bartholomew's whom he had | Middle Olasses,’ Meanwhile in 1848 he en- 
known, William lfarvey (1678~1657) [q. v.] | tered on his great educational work by open- 
and Peter Turner (1542-1614) [q.v.] On | ingat Shoreham a boarding-school under the 
20 Nov. 1627 he went to Portsmouth to} Rey. . 0, Lowe ne provost of 
attend the wounded from the Isle of Rhé,and | St. Nicolas Colloge). A. number of houses 
on 80 Sept. 1641 was appointed an examiner 
of surgeons. He died im Scptember 1648, 
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WOODARD, NATIVANIEL (isi1- 
1891), founder of the Woodard schools, born 
on 21 March 1811, was fifth son of John 
Woodard of Basildon Tall, Essex. Hewas 
educated privately, and matriculated at Mag. 
dalon Tlall, Oxford, in 18B4, At the same 
time he married Miss Eliza Marriet Brill, 
Tle graduated B.A, in1840 and M.A.1n 1868, 
Ile was ordained deacon in 1841 and priest 
in 1842, Tis first curacy was at Bethnal 
Green ; his second at St. Jara Clapton; 
his third at NewShorehom. At New Shon 
ham he opened in 1847 a amall day school, 
of which he appointed ihe Rev, C. H. Chris- 
tie headmastar ; to the school he gave upthe 
vicarage where he resided, and moyed lus 
family into lodgings. 

In 1848 Woodard first became deeply 
impressed with the lack of good schools for 
the middle classes, which should offer defi- 
nite church of agen teaching and the 
advantages of the educational system of the 
great public schools at a comparatively small 
expense. ‘There were public schools for the 


were taken and occupied, and in 1850 
‘Woodard rosig ned his curacy and devoted hu 
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ft 
ae eat of large educational schemes, In 


<ad he settled at Martyn Lodge, Henfield, 
ae his home until his death. 
in working out his plans his ideas ex- 
anded, and @ society was founded in 1848 
ti carry them out. It was stated that its 
rrpose was to extend ‘education among 
Be ‘middle classes of her majesty's dom:- 
mons, and especially among the poorer 
members of those classes, in the doctrines 
and principles of the church now established 
by means of colleges and schools esta- 
ished, and to he established, in various 
Inces,’ with the ermission of the diocesans 
Pd yader the direction of clergymen and 
jaymen in communion with the church. Tho 
colleges or schools were to be of three grades 
or classes: ‘the first for the aons of clergy- 
men ond other gentlemen; the second for 
the sons of substantial tradesmen, farmers, 
dlerks, and others of similar situation ; and 
the third for sons of petty shopkeepers, 
silled mechanics, and other porsons of very 
small means, who have at present. no oppor- 
tunity of procuring for their children better 
instruction than is ee in porochial and 
other primary schools; the charges in all the 
schools shall be on as moderate « scale os the 
means of the society will allow; and par- 
ticularly the maximum charges of schools of 
tha third class shall be so fixed thatthe boys 
in such last-mentioned schools shall be 
boarded and educated for a sum very little 
(ifatall) exceeding what it would cost their 
parents to provide thom with food at home.’ 

The first school founded for the middle 
casseshy the Woodard Society wasSt. John’s, 
Hurstpierpoint. The corner-stono was laid 
in 1851, and it was opened in 1858. The first 
stone of the chapel was laid in 1861. Over 
60,0002, was expanded on the handsome build- 
igs, which were designed to accommodate 
three hundred boys. 

Thesecond school was 8t. Nicolas, Lancing, 
where 250 acres were secured in the parish 
of Lancing and the first stone of the central 
buildings laid on 21 March 1864 by the 
founder, The first stone of the chapel was 
laid by Bishop Gilbert in 1868, The build- 
ings form an imposing pile. 

Jn 1869 Woodard published ‘The Scheme 
of Education of St. Nicolas College, in a 
letter to the Marquis of Salisbury. Woodard 
now proposed that there should be filye 
centres of education for east, west, north, 
south, and the midlands; that each centre 
should be endowed with funds to support o 
provost and twelve senior fellows, who 
should give their whole time to carrying 
forward the work of education in the seye- 
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ntion to the organisation and de- | ral districts; that twelve non-resident fel- 
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lows should be elected from the gentlemen 
in the district, and ba associated with the 
senior fellows. In accordance with these 
proposals a society of St. Nicolas Lancing 
was founded for the south district. Its edu- 
cational establishments consisted at first of 
the two foundations of St, John’s, Hurstpicr- 
point, and St. Nicolas, Lancing. To these 
additions were subsequently made. St. 
Saviour’s school, Ardingly, for the lower 
middle class, which had been begun at Shore- 
ham, was removed in 1870 to Ardingly, 
where buildings were erected to accommo- 
date five hundred boys, on a property of tive 
hundred acres. All Saints’ school, Bloxham, 
Oxfordshire, which was founded in 1860 by 
the Rev. P, Reginald Egerton, and cost over 
26,0007., was handed over by him, with its 
fine buildings, to the corporation of St, Nico- 
las College in 1896, Under the same society's 
auspices St. Michael’s school for girls was 
established at Bognor in 1894, 

The second divisional society, founded by 
Woodard on the model] of that of St, Nicolas, 
was St. Mary’sand St, John’s of Lichfield fur 
the midlands, A provost and body of fellows 
‘were prea 878, They established St, 
Chad's, Denstone, for 820 boys of the middle 
class. The buildings, to the cost of which 
Sir Percival ILeywood contributed munifi- 
cently, were opened by Bishop Selwyn in 
1878, and the chapel in 1879. The cost ex- 
ceeded 70,000/, St. Oswald's, Ellesmere, and 
St, Cuthbert’s, Worksop, were lower middle 
schools for those of narrow meaus, The first, 
with buildings for 190 boys, was opened in 
1884 of a cost of 80,0002,; the second, with 
buildings costing 20,000/., for two hundred 
boys, on @ site presented by the Duke of 
Newcastle, was opened in 1896. St, Anne's, 
Abbot’s Bromley, a boarding school for a, hun- 
dred girls, with day pupils, was commenced 
in 1873. St, Mary's, Abbot's Bromley, and 
St. Winifred’s, Bangor, wero lower middle 
schools for girls, boarders, and day pupils. 
The first was commenced in 1882, and new 
buildings were opened in 1898 ata cost of 
4,0002.; the second was commenced in 1887, 
St. Augustine's, Dewsbury, a grammar achool 
for two hundred boys, was opened in 1884. 

A divisional society for the west, 8t. Mary’s 
and St. Andrew’s of Wells, was formed, with 
a provost, in 1897. King Alfred’s Oollege, 
Taunton, which had previously been pur- 
ehased by Woodard in 1880, and carried on 
as 4 middle-grade school, was placed in 1897 
under tho government of the new divisional 
society as a school for those of narrow means, 
with accommodation for two hundred boys. 

More than half a million hes been raised 
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and expended in carrying out Woodard’s 
schemes, which pained the support of many 
eminent high charlie, n the earlier 
days of the movement puritan alarm led to 
fanatical outbursts, but the demand for such 
a system of education, and the satisfaction 
expressed by parents at its good influence 
on their children, silenced opponents and 
soon led to a reaction inits favour. Wood- 
ard's aima have been largely realised in many 
directions. The governing bodies of all the 
divisional societics are now united in a com- 
prehensive governing body styled the corpo- 
ration of 88, Mary ond Nicolas. A feature 
in the system io which Woodard attached 
great importance is the benefit fund. Its 
purpose is to maintain a bond of union be- 
tween past members of the schools of all 
grades, and to make grants for tho advance- 
ment in lifo or to relieve the necessities of 
members. The accumulated capital has be- 
come considerable, Though the amount of 
payment he proposed has had io be raised, 
the entire account for a boy at Ardingly is 
covered by twenty guineas annually. The 
discipline of the Woodard schools was up- 
hold by leaving boys out of school hours to 
their own self-government, relying on their 
sense of duty and honour, 

In 1870 Woodard was appointed canon re- 
sidentinry of Manchester by Mr, Gladstone, 
in succession to Archdeacon Durnford, who 
became bishop of Chichester. The same year 
the university of Oxford conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D,0.L, In 1880 herepre- 
sented the chapter of Mauchostor as proctor 
in York convocation. In 1881 he became 
subdean of Manchester. In 1888 the rectory 
of 8t, Philip's, Salford, which had previously 
been annexed by act of parliament to his 
canonry, became vacant, and he had in his 
dechning years to accept a parochial charge, 
Soon afterwards his mental powers doclined, 
Ife died at Tenfield on 26 April 1891, and 
was buried at Lancing Oollege in a vault at 
the south-oast of the chapel wall. Ie was 
father of sevon sons and one daughter. 

[Colendar of the Corporation of St. Mary and 
St. Nicolas, 1897; Lowe's &t. Nicolas College 
and its Schools; ‘Canon Woodard’ in Lancing 
College Magazino, by Francis IInvorfield; infor- 
mation fiom the Rev, Canon E. E. Lowe, D.D,, 
Roy, E. Ficld, and membors of tho family.] 
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WOODBRIDGE, BENJAMIN (1622- 
1684), divine, born in 1622, was the son of 
John Woodbridge Career zector of 
Stanton-Filzwarron, Wiltshire, and his wife 
Sarah ead Paes daughter of Robert 
Parker (1664 P1614) {q.v.] Se matricu- 
lated from Magdolun IIall, Oxford, on 9 Nov, 
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1688, but went in 1639 to Englant 
whither his elder brother, iad “faa 
below), had preceded him in 1634 ut 
pany with his uncle, Thomas Parker (soe 
1677) [g.v.] Benjamin was the firs, a 
duate of Iarvard College, commencin, Et 
in 1642. Returning to England, he »- 
entered Magdalen Tall, and proceaded Wt 
on 16 Nov. 1648, At that time he laj 
already beon doing dutyas a minister inSaije. 
bury, and on 18 May had been appainted 
rector of Newbury in Berkshire, whore 
had great success as o preacher and ‘wa 
much resorted to by those of the ae 
byterian persuasion.’ ‘By his excellent in. 
struction and wise conduct he reduced thy 
whole town to sobriely of sentiment in 
matters of religion and a happy unity in 
worship,’ In 1652 ho attempted to refute 
two ministers of Salisbury, Thomas Ware, 
and William Eyre, in a sermon on‘ Justif. 
cation by Faith,’ which was published ana 
commended by Baxter (The Right Method 
for a Settled Peace af Conscience and Spiri. 
tual Comfort, London, 1653), Eyra responded 
in ‘Vindicios Justificationis Gratuitm’ (Lon. 
don, 1654), when Boxter upheld his own and 
‘Woodbridge's views in his ‘Admonition tp 
Mr, William Eyre of Salisbury’ (Londou, 
1664); and Woodbridgo himself issued 4 
reply, entitled ‘ The Method of Grace in ths 
Justification of Sinners’ (London, 1658), 

Woodbridge was one of the assistants for 
the aeons of scandalous ministers in 1664, 
In 1667 the trustees for the maintenance of 
ministers granted an augmentation of 20), 
for on assistant for him at Newbury. Atthe 
Restoration he was made one of the king's 
chaplains and had the canonry of Wusdsor 
offered him, but ‘bogling long with himself 
whether he should take that dignity or not! 
(Woop), it was given to another, He wasons 
of the commissioners at the Savoy conference 
in 1661, but was silenced by the act of uni- 
formity in 1662, Subsequently he preached 
in private in Newbury, but was frequently 
disturbed and imprisoned. Eventually he 
consented to conform and take holy orders 
from Tarlo, bishop of Salisbury, at Oxford m 
October 1665. But, afterwards reproaching 
himself for his inconsistency, he returned to 
his quiet preaching in Newbury until the 
indulgence of March 1672 enabled him t 
act with fuller publicity. On the breaking 
out of the ‘popish plot’ in 1678 he was er 
couraged to greater efforts, and preached in 
& place of worship every Sunday at High 
clere in Tlampshire. In 1683 he retired to 
Englefield in Berkshire, where he died at 
LNov. 168, and was buried in Newbury 
on the 4th. 
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Sa ee a, oS Wada ac ae. 
Woodbridge published in 1648, under 


seulonym ‘ Vilodexter Translyanus, 
te poh Members set in Joynt, or a Dis- 
wrery of the Unwarrantable and Disorderly 
Practie of Private Obristians, in usurping 
pepecchar Office and Work of Christ’ 
avn Pastours, namely Publick Preaching,’ 
The book was written in reply fo a treatise, 
atitled ‘Preaching without Ordination,’ 
nbli-hed the previous year under the 
Pr oudnnyin of‘ Lieut. H, Chillenden,’ Wood- 
Pd wa book was republished in 1656 and 
1 1657, He also a lished in London in 
1861 a work by James Noyes (who had 
parried his mother's sister), entitled ‘ Moses 
mi Aaron; or the Rights of the Church 
and State’ Woodbridge wrote some verses, 
inscribed on the tomb of John Cotton of 
Roston, Mass. (d.1652), which possibly gave 
Franblin a hint for his celebrated epitaph 
upon himself, 

Joux Woopsrinen (1618-1696), brother 
of Benjamin, was born at Stanton, near High- 
orth,in 1618, Ile was partially educated at 
Oxford, but, objecting to the onth of confor- 
nity, left the universit ynnd studied privately 
fil 1684, when he went to America, Wood- 
bridge took up lands at Newbury in New 
Inglond, acted as first town clerk till 
39 Nov. 1038, and in 1637, 1640, and 1611 
as deputy to the general court, Tle was 
ordained at Andover on 24 Oct. 1645, and 
chosen teacher ofa congregation at Newbury. 
In 1047 ke returned to England, and was 
mode chaplain to tho commissioners treating 
with the king m the Isle of Wight. Tle 
eettled in New England in 1663, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle Thomas Parker as minister 
st Newbury in 1677. Disagreeing with his 
congregation on some pointa of church 
discipline, he gave up his post and became 
a magistrate of the township. IIe died on 
17 March 1696, He marriod, in 1689, Mercy 
(1621-1691), daughter of Governor Thomas 
Dudley, by whom he had twelve children. 
Dudley Woodbridge, judge-ad-vocate of Bar- 
bados and director-general of the Royal 
Assiento Oompany, who died on 11 Feb, 
1720-1, and whose portrait was painted by 
Kneller, was probably his son (Nosut, 
Biogr, Hist, iii, 260). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood's 
Athens, ed, Bliss, iv. 168-61, Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
it, 108, Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memorial, i, 
290-1; Money's Hist. of Newbury, pp, 442, 
50L; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1653-4 pp. ££, 201, 
1657-8 p. 29, 1604-6 p. 16; Kottell’s Specimens 
of American Poetry, vol, i, pp, xxix-xxx; Sybley’s 
Graduates of Harvard University, i. 18, 20-1, 
27, Farmer's Register of First Settlers ; Ma- 
ther's Megnalia, 1702, p, 219; Now [England's 
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Historical and Genealogical Register, xxxii. 202, 
342; Hoare's Modern Wiltshire, vi. 408; Lords’ 
Journals, x. 78; P. C. C. 61 Cann; Book of 
Institutions (Read Office), Series A, vol. 6, 
‘Wiltshire, fol i; Winthrop’s Hist of New Eng- 
land, pp. 809-10; Spragne’s Annals of the 
American Pulpit, i, 120-80; Mitchell’s Wood~ 
bridge Record, passim; Coffin'’s Hist. of New- 
bury,] B.P. 


WOODBURY, WALTER BENTLEY 
(1884-18865), inventor of the Woodburytypo 
rae was born at Manchester on 26 June 

834, His father dying when he was quite 
young, and his mother having a prosperous 
shop to attend to, he was bronght up by his 
maternal grandfather (who was also his god- 
father), Walter Bentley, Bentley, who was 
a naturalist and a friend of Audubon and 
Waterlow, was related to Thomas Bentle 
(1731-1780) [q. v.], the partner of Josi 
‘Wedgwood. Woodbury was given a scientific 
education, and was placed in 1849 as an 
apprentice in a patent office in Manchester, 
witha view to becoming an engineer. Threa 
years later he gailed for the Australian gold 
fields, and passed through many vicissitudes. 
Tiaving worked in succession as a cook, a 
driver, a surveyor's labourer, a builder, and 
a paper-hanger, he obtained a place in the 
Nelbourno waterwouks, There he resumed 
his old hobby of Dhotopraphy, the collodion 

rocess in which had heen invented by 

frederick Scott Archer [q, v.] just before he 
left England. In 1858 with his partner, 
James Page, he migrated to Java, and there, 
at Batavia, worked the collodion process 
with great success, sending home a ascries 
of fine tropical views, which were published 
by Negrotti & Zambra, Taving married a 
Malay Indy and attained o small sone 
tence, he returned to England in 1868, He 
acttled in Birmingham, wherein 1864, while 
experimenting with carbon printing, he con- 
ceived a now mode of photographic engraving. 
The difficulties 10 be surmounted were vor 
groat, but on 6 Dec, 1865 he was enable 
to demonstrate and exhibit oxamples of the 
beantiful mechanical process that bears his 
name to the Photographic Society. The 
main feature of the invention, patented on 
2t July 1866 and called the sYoodbney iets, 
is that a photograph in gelatine is cause oy 
enormous pressure to indent a sheet of lead, 
‘When perfected the invention came into 
common use, both in Europe and America, 
Between this date and his death Woodbury 
took out over twenty patents for photo- 
mechanical printing processes and for photo- 
graphic and allied apparatus. Many of the 
block processes now in use, nolably the 
Gonpil photogravure employed by Boussod, 
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Valadon, & Co., are modifications of Wood-| WOODCROFT, BENNET = 


burytype. He also invented a method of 
water-marking, to which he gave the name 
‘filerane,’ a subscription was started 
among photographers in March 1885 to en- 
able him io develop his Beennoeyee process. 
Tho prospect of wealth unsettled the inven- 
tor, and he moved restlessly from Craven 
Cottage on the Thames to Croydon, and 
then to Brighton ; he died suddenly at Mar- 
gate, from the effects of an overdose of lauda- 
num, on 5 Sept. 1885. Ie was buried on 
12 Sept. in Abney Park cemetery, his grave 
being near that of two other photographic 
penser, George Wharton Simpson and 
Tonry Baden Pritchard pee under Prit- 
OUARD, ANDEDW), both of whom had been 
intimate friends. Ie contributed a number 
of papers on optical lantern experiments to 
the ‘English Mechanic’ and to ‘Science at 
Home,’ 


(Harrison’s Hist. of Photography, 1888, pp. 
112, 186 (with portrait); Photographie Nows, 
11 Sept. 1885 (portrait); British Journal of 
Photography, 18 Sopt. 1885; Brothers’s Photo- 

raphy, its History and Processos, 1892; Werge’s 
fyvolution of Photography, 1890, p, 82; 
bottom’s Travels in search of New Trade Pro- 
ducts, 1808, pp. 118-20; Routledge’s Dis- 
eoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Con- 
tury, 1891, pp. 586-9; Athonmum, 1886, ii. 407 ; 
Nature, 24 April 1878; Davanue’s La Photo- 
graphie, 1886-8, 1.37, 142, 1i, 223, 239, 2a. 313,] 
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WOODCOCK, MARTIN, alias Fanina- 
ton, JouNn (1603-1646), Franciscan martyr, 
born in 1603 at Olayton-le-Wood, Lanca- 
shire, appears to have belonged to the 
Lancashire families of Farington or Wood- 
cock, though it is not clear which was his 
real nama, nor has his parentage been traced, 
Iie was educated firat at St, Omer and then 
at Rome. He began his novitiate with the 
Capucins of Paris, but left within a year 
aun was admitlod among the J’ranciscans at 
Douai in 1681, and was professed in 1632, 
Towards the end of 16.13 he was sent on the 
English mission, and landed at Newcastle, 
but was seized almost immediately while on 
o visit to his relatives in Lancashire. After 
more than two years’ imprisonment he was 
tried at Lancaster in August 1646, con- 
demnod on his confession of being a Roman 
catholic priest, and executed at Lancastor 
on tho 7th. Granger mentions o small 
quarto portrait: of Woodcock (Biogr. IHist. 
ii, 207). 

{Certamen Seraph. Provincia Angliss, Douai, 
1649, 4to; Dodd’s Church Hist. iii, 109 ; Baincs’s 
Luneauhire, iv. 802.] A. FP, 
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at Heaton-Norris, Lancashir 3 bey 
1808, was the son of John Wook, oe 
chant and silk and muslin moannfacte” 
who carried on businegs at Manchester 
Salford. IZis mother, named Boocock. = 
of a Sheffield family. At on earl sma 
learnt weaving at Failsworth ig age he 
about four miles from Manchester sue, 
quently studying chemistry under John 
alton (1766-1844) [q. v.], and becomjny 
artner in his father’s business about 1 Oy 
n 1826 he took out a patent for propeliine 
boats, and in 1827 he patented an sara 3 
of great commercial value, for a method of 
printing yarns before being woven, These y 
succeeded by his ingenious increasing. itch 
acrew propeller, 1882 ; improved meg, t 
printing certain colours in calico and othe 
fabrics, 1886 and 1846; improved « tap ai 
for looms, his most succossfy] sate 
1888 ; and his varying pital Screw propel 
1844 and 1851. The pecuniary return of 
these patents was extremely small to thy 
inventor, though several of the invention 
were of considerable profit to others, Dury 
his residence at Manchoster he became inte 
mate with the eminent mechanicians of th 
town peas (Sir) Joseph Whitworth 
fa v.], James Nasmyth wl Richard Ro 
nts [q.v.], Eaton Ilo pki .¥o}, and 
(Sir) William Fairbairn{[q.v,] In 1841 hows 
in business as a patent tappet and jacquard 
menufacturer, and about 1848 started os 4 
consulting engineer and patent agent, s- 
moving in 1816 to London, where he carried 
on the same business at No, 1 Furnival’s 
Inn. Ile was appointed in April 1847 
proeece of machinery at University Co. 
ope, London, and held the post until July 
1861, though without conspicuous success, 
Upon the passing of the Patent Law Ameni- 
ment Act of 1852 he was chosen for 
the post of superintendent of specifications, 
and on 1 Aug. 1864 was appointed clerk 
to the commissioners of patents, with sole 
charge of the department, His sdmini- 
stration was marked by remarkable ability 
and liberality, and he may be said to have 
originated and carried out the whole ex- 
isting aystem. In the space of five yours 
he printed and published the whole of ths 
specifications from 1617 to 1852—-14,850 in 
number. Oopies of these, and the current 
specifications, together with his elaborate 
indexes and other publications, including an 
admirable series of classified abridgments 
of specifications with historical introdu- 
tions, wore presented to evory considerable 
town in the country, as as to many 
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foreign and colonial libraries, Among his 
official publications wero a valuable ‘ Appen- 
dix to the Specifications of English Patents 
for Reaping Machines, 1853; and a series 
of reprints of scarce pamphiets descriptive 
of carly patented inventions, 1858-72, He 
wos mainly instrumental in starting the 
Patent Office Library, opened in March 
1803, and now become one of the hest 
echnical libraries in the country, and of the 
Patent Office Museum, opened in June 1857. 
Incorporated in the museum is a large col- 
lection of portraits of inventors and dis- 
eoverers, of which Woodcroft began the 
formation soon after his appointment. Tlis 

rsonal contributions to the museum and 

brary Were numerous, and show the great 
interest he took in the history of inventions, 
He was the means of rescuing from oblivion 
the frat marine steam engine ever made, 
that invented by William Byningtan (1768- 
1831) [q. ¥.] He retired from the public 
service on 81 March 1876, Tle was o mem- 
ter of the Society of Arts from 1815 to 
1858, and was eleated a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1869. He died at his house in 
Redcliffe Gardens, South Kensington, on 
7 Feb. 1879, and was buried at Brompton 
cametery. He left a widow but no children. 

His non-official publications were: 1, ‘A 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Steam 
Navigation,’ 1848, 410, which appeared after- 
wards asa paper on ‘Steam Navigation’ in 


the ‘Transactions of the Society of Arts, | C 


1952. 2.'The Pneumatics of Hero of Alex- 
andria, translated (by J. G._ Greenwood) 
for, and odited by, B. Wooderolt,’ 1861. 
8, ‘Amendment of the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent; for Invention,’ 1861, 
4 ‘Brief Biopraphies of Inventors of Ma- 
chinesforthe ‘Aanufacture of Textile Fabrics,’ 
1868, 12mo, originally published in 1862 by 
Messrs, Agnew of Manchester as the text 
to series of portraits of inventors. 

[The Engineer, 14 Feb, 1879 (memoir by 
Mr, BR. B, Prosser); Manchester Guardian, 
Ht Feb, 1879; Times, 14 Feb, 1879; Journal 
of the Society of Arts, 21 Feb. 1879; Brit. 
Mus. and Patent Office Library Cae) 


WOODD, BASIL (1760-1881), hymn- 
writer, born at Richmond in Surrey on 
5 ak 1760, was the only son of Basil 
Woodd (1780-1760) of that town, by his 
wife Hannah (d. 12 Nov. Let desehter of 
William Price of Richmond, He was edu- 
cated by Thomas Olarke, rector of Chesham 
Bois in Buckinghamshire, and matriculated 
from Trinity coreg, Oxford, on 7 Ma: 
1778, graduating B.A. in Fobrnary 1782 an 
MLA, in 1786. On 16 March 1788 he was 
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ordained deacon, and in 1784 priest. On 
10 Aug. 1784 he was chosen lecturer of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, a post which he retained 
until 1808, In February 1785 he was op- 
See cea repeater ot Bal ok ODaREL 
Marylebone, and soon after entermg on lis 
duties established evening preaching, an in- 
novation which at first provoked opposition 
and afterwards imitation. Bentinck being a 
poupriceaty chapel, he purchased the lease in 

7938. On6 April 1808 he was instituted 
rector of Drayton Beauchamp in Bucking- 
hamshire, 

Woodd exerted himself successfully in 
establishing schools. Under his superinten- 
dence at least three thousand children passed 
through the schools connected with Ben- 
tinck Chapel. He was an active member 
of many religious societies, including the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the Church Missionary Society, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Tle died 
at Paddington Green, near London, on 
12 April 1831. Ie was twice marricd: 
first, on 8 Feb. 1785, to Ann (d. 28 April 
1791), daughter of Colonel Wood (d, 1776) ; 
and, oemnys on 8 July 1792, to Soplua 
Sarah (d,16 Aug, 1829), daughterof William 
Jupp of Wandsworth, an architect. By his 
first wife he had o son, Basil Owen (d. 
1811), and two daughters—Anno Louisa 

da, 1824) married to John Mortlock; and 

nna Sophia (d, 1817), married to Thomas 
ahusac—and by his second wife two sons 
and a daughter. 

‘Woodd was the author of many publica~ 
tions, among which may be mentioned: 
1. ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Tlannah Woodd’ frm 
mother}, London, 1798, 8vo; republished in 
1815 in George Jerment’s edition of Tho- 
mas Gibbons’s‘ Memoirs of Eminently Pious 
Women. 2, ‘The Duties of the Married 
State,’ London, 1807, 12mo, 8, ‘A New 
Metrical Version of the Psalms of David, 
with an Appondice of Select Psalms and 
Hymns, London, 1821, 12mo; 2nd edit. 
1822. A few of Woodd’s hymns are slill 
in common use, the best known being 
‘ Tisil, Thou Source of every Blessing.’ 

[Henry Woodd’s Records of the Family of 
Woodd, 1886; Christian Observer, 1881, pp. 
219-66, 208-314; A Family Record or Memoirs 
of Basil Woodd, 1834; Gent, Mag. 1831, i. 472; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; Allibone’s Dict, of Engl. Lit.; 
Foster’s Index Eccles.; Biogr. Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816; Foster's Yorkshire Pedigress ; 
Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology, 1892.] 3, 1. C. 

WOODDESON, RICHARD (1745- 
1822), jurist, was born at Kingston-on- 
Thomes on 15 May 1746, Tlie father, 
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TucHarp Woopprson (1704-1774), divine, 
baptised ot Findon in Sussex on 21 Jan. 
1708-4, was the son of Richard Wooddeson 
(2. 1726), vicar of Findon, by his wile 

orothy. Ile wasa chorister at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from 1712 to 1722, and o 
clerk from 1722 to 1725, matriculating from 
Magdalen College on 20 March 1718-19, 
and graduating BA. on 16 Oct. 1722 and 
M.A. on 6 July 1726. From 1725 to 
1728 he filled the office of chaplain, and 
soon after became a school assistant at 
Reading. In 1782 or 1733 he was chosen 
master of the free school at Kingston, where 
he continued until 1772, with o great re- 
putation os a teacher. Among his scholars 
were Edward Lovibond [q. v.], George 
Steevens [q. v.], George Keate [q. vb Ed- 
‘ward Gibbon [q, v.], William Llayley[q. v.], 
Francis Maseres [q. v.], George Hardinge 
{a v.], and Gilbert Wakefield [q. v.] In- 

rmify compelled him to resign his post 
in 1772, when he removed to Ohelsea. Ila 
died ‘ near Westminster Abbey’ on 15 Feb. 
1774. Iie was the author of a Latin motri- 
cal prosody, a few ae sermons, and some 
poetical pieces. Lovibond’s ‘Poems on Se- 
vernl Occasions’ (1785) were dedicated to 
‘Wooddeson, and contained verses addressed 
to him (Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 95, 1898 i. 226 ; 
Broxam, Reg. of Magdalen Coll, i. 186~43, 
ii, 88, 173; Warnrinrp, Memoirs, 1805, 
i. 49-81; Bost, Personal and Literary Mfe- 
moirs, 1820, ee 77-8; Ginzon, Autobio- 
graphies, ed. Murray, 1896, pp. 48, 114, 221). 
is only son, Richard, was educated at 

his father's school, and matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 20 May 1759. 
He was elected to a demyship at Magdalen 
College in 1759, graduating B.A. on 28 Jan, 
1768, M.A. on 10 Oct. 1766, and D.O.L. on 
81 May 1777. In 1772 he exchanged his 
demyship for a followship, which he held till 
his death. In 1766 he was elected to a 
‘Vinerian scholarship in common law, and 
he was called to the bar in 1767 by tho so- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, who elected him 
a bencher in 1799, Alter acting for three 
years as doputy Vinerian professor, he was 
elected a Vinerian fellow in 1776, and 
servid as proctor in the same year. On 
4 March i777 he was elected university lec- 
turer on moral philosophy, and on 24 April, 
on the resignation of (Sir) Robert Cham- 
bers [q. vi ie was elected Vinerian pro- 
fessor, narrowly defeating (Sir) Giles Rooke 
fa: v.}, who was also a candidate. During 
is sixteen years’ tenure of office he pub- 
lished two legal works of some yalue, The 
first, which appearod in 1788, waa antitled 
‘Elements of Jurisprudence treated of in the 
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preliminary Part of a Course 
on the Laws of England’ piped jeu 
edit. Dublin, 1792, 8vo), “The second’ i 
lished in 1792 and 1708, was ‘A Syetemutina 
View of the Laws of England? Lats 
8 vola, 8v0; Dublin, 1792-4, 8 vols, Gyr 
Originally delivered as a series of Vinerian 
lectures commencing in Michaelmag term 
1777, and extending over a course of year 
the latter work was an important conte, 
bution towards systematising English lov 
Although it was overshadowed by the hits. 
rary merit of Blackstone’s ‘ Commentariga! 
it is probable that Wooddeaon’s ‘Sr. 
tematical View ’is in many respects superior 
as o legal treatise, A second adition way 
edited by William Rosser Williams in 1989 
(ieedon, 8 vols. 12mo; Philadelphia, 1819 
vol. 8vo). ' 

Wooddeson acted for many years oy 
counsel for the university of Oxford and gs 
& commissioner of bankrupts, He was of 
silent and retired hobits, but in his youth 
was a frequenter of ‘honest Tom Payne's 
house’ at Mows Gate, where he met man 
well-lmown authors and patrons of hter- 
ture [see PAYNn, Trrostas, 17 19-1790), In 
1808 a fire broke out in his house in Chancery 
Lane and destroyed his valuable library, 
chiefly composed of legal works, tle i 
unmarried, on 29 Oct. 1822 at his house in 
Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
was buried on 5 Nov. in the benchers’ yault 
in the Temple church. Io left 800: to 
the university as a mark of gratitude forthe 
use of the Clarendon Press, and 4001, to 
Magdalen College. 

Tesides the works mentioned, Wooddeson 
was the author of ‘A Brief Vindication of 
the Righta of the British Legislature, in 
Answer to some Positions advanced ina 
Pamphlet entitled aa on the Eng- 
lish Government, Letter the Second” i 
Runvas, JouNn, 1762 P-1829], London, 1799, 
8vo. He also made collections for a work 
on tithes, but, finding his purpose hindered 
by ill-health, ho requested (Sir) Samuel 
Toller [q. v.] to carry out the undertaking 
which he had plaaned: 

[Gent. Mag. 1823, i, 181-3; Foster's Alomat 
Oxon. 1716-1886; Nichols'’s Lit, Anecdotes, 11, 
832, Hi, 704, viii. 620; Nichols’s Lit, Illustra 
tions, iii. 9, 86; Bloxam’s Magdalen Coll. Reg. 
vi, B21-4,] BELG 

WOODFALL, GEORGE (1767-184) 

rinter, son of Henry Sampson Woodill 
toa wai born in 1767, and wos his father's 
partner in the printing business till Decem- 
ber 1793, when the father rotired. George 
afterwards removed to Angel Court, Snow 
Hill, where he carried on his father's busines 
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“seif till 1840, when his eldest son, 
Ol Dick Woodfnll, who was the fifth emi- 
wnt printer of that name, became his partner. 
fitge Woodfall was esteemed as a typogra- 
ver. A copy of the Bible from his piess in 
Taos jssaidto contain butone error. Dibdin 
ryles him ‘the laborious and high-spirited 
' “npraphical artist to whom we aro indebted 
fu thequarto reprints of our“ Old Chronicles” 
an] for the reprint of “ Tlakluyt’s Voyages” 
(Biblingraphical Decameran, ii, 406), When 
ween Victoria dined at Guildhall on 9 Nov. 
1:37, being five months after her accession, 
she was resented with a quarto volume, 
re aifally printed and illustrated by Mr, 
George Woodfall,’ containing the wordsof the 
mie thensung. Two copies only woro pro- 
duced, the second being deposited among the 
city archives Tiupaniuyr, Eneyel, of Print- 
ing, p. 952), ‘Woodfall’s eminence as a printer 
wasrecognised by his brethren ; he wasusually 
chosen chairman at the meotings of the Lon- 
donmaster-printers. In 1812 he was elected 
astock-lreeper of the Stationers’ Company; in 
185 member of the court of assistants, and 
master of the company in 1883-4, {Ie was 
yeclectad atock-leeper in 1886, and in 1841 
he was elected master for the second time, 
Jn 1928 he became a fellow of the Society of 
Antiguaries, ond in 1824 of the Royal Society 
of Literature, He served on the general com- 
mitee of the Royal Literary I'und from 1820 
to 1828, and, on his resignation, was elected 
tothe council, an office which he filled till 
hisdeath, with the exception of the period 
between March 1835 and March 1888, when 
he wad treasurer to the corporation, He was 
scommissioner for tha lisutenancy of the city 
of London, 

When Kinig, the inventor of the steam 
pinting-press, visited London in the autumn 
of 1808 in quest of the financial holp which 
had been denied 1o him in Saxony, Austria, 
and Russia, ha found a sympathetic listoner 
in Thomas Bensle Ia. vs who requested his 
tellow-printers, Woollfs and Taylor, to join 
him in examining Kinig’s invention, Wood- 
fall pronounced. a ae it, Httlo droaming 
thatits adoption in his own office would after- 
wards increase to an extraordinary extent the 
amount of printing execuled within a given 
time, The work by which Woodfull is best 
known now, and upon which he prided him- 
self, was an edition of Junius’s ‘ Letters’ in 
tree volumes, published in 1812, Several 
were occupied in compiling the worl, 

or which John Mason Good [q. v.] wrote a 
preliminary essay and notes. John Taylor 
ey q. ¥.] went through the files of 
he ‘Public Advertiser’ at Woodfall’sraquost, 
‘inorder to see if there were any warls of} 
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Junius previous to his signature under that 
name’ (Taytor, Records of my Life, ii. 254). 
One hundred and forty lotters ware marked, 
and of these 118 were printed as being ‘by the 
same writer under other signatures” A few 
of them were authentic; but there was no 
othor evidence for the others than the personal 
opinion of Woodfall and Taylor (Wood- 
fall TSS, in Brit, Mus.) "Woodfall has left 
it on record, on his father’s authority, that 
Junius wrote the ‘ Letters’ signed ‘Lucius! 
‘Brutus,’ and ‘ Atticus, and such testimony 
commands the same respect as his father's 
affirmation that, io his personal knowledge, 
‘ Francis did uot write a line of Junius,’ 

Among Woodfall’s manuscripts in the 
British Museum is a detailed review of John 
Jaques’s ‘Junius ond his Works,’ in which 
Woodfull combats the notion that Francis 
either did or could have written the letters 
with that signature. Many of Junius’s 
letters in manuscript, which his father had 
preserved, passed to Woodfall, who printed 
the unpublished ones and added facsimiles 
of the handwriting, Woodlall left these 
papers to his son, Henry Dick Woodfall, 

m whom they passed, through Joseph 
Parkes [q.v.], to the British Museum, In 
notes of Woodfall’s career, written by James 
Fenton, who was long a corrector for the 
— in the firm now represented by Messrs, 

Yoodfall & Kinder, it is written: ‘Never, 
even to his son Henry Dick Woodfall, di 
he wyer divulge the author of Junius's “ Let- 
ters ;” he said so in his will (which I saw at 
Doctors’ Commons myself, J. fexeont The 
only reference to Junius in the will, which 
is now in Somerset Houaa, is the following: 
‘And I also give tohim (H. D. Weodfail] all 
my manuscript correspondence and letters, 
including those from the author of Junius, 
George Woodfall died on 22 Doe, 184: at his 
house in Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

[Ann, Reg, Ixxxvi, 291; Timporley's Encycl, 
of Printing; Taylor's Records of my Lifo; Lite- 
rary Gnzotle, 1841; and information supplied 
by Messrs, Woodall & Kinder] 


WOODFALL, TENRY SAMPSON 
(1789-18065), printer and journolist,was born 
at the sign of the Rose and Orown in Little 
Britain on 21 June 1739, Wis father, Henry 
Woodfall, was printer of the ‘Public Adver- 
tiser’ in Paternoster Row, and master of the 
Stationors’ Company in 1766, while at his 
death in 1769 he was a common councilman 
of many years’ standing. He had been ap- 

venticed to John Darby (2. 1780) of Bartho- 
ipa Oloss in 1701, and Darby and his 
wife wore the subjects of his ballad, ‘ Darby 
and Joan’ (first printed in ‘Gentleman's 
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Magazine’ for March 1785, p. 153, under the | compleat edition of the letters 


heading, ‘The Joys of Love nover forgot, 
A Song’), Ie printed for Philip Francis 
(1708 P-1778) [q. v.] in 1746 eight sheets of 
his translation of ILorace (Notes and Queries, 
1st ser, xii, 218), 

Henry Sampson was taught tho rudiments 
by his paternal grandfather, who made him 
so familiar with the Greek alphabet that ho 
was able at the age of five to read a page of 
Tlomor in the original 1o Pope, who paid him 
a. compliment and gave him half a crown as 
a reward (Gent, Mag. 1805, p. 1180). He 
was sent to a school at Twickenham, and 
mae such progress in the classics thet, when 
removed at eleven to St. Paul’s school on 
22 Nov. 1751, ho was found to be qualified 
for tho seventh form; but, owing to his 
davenile lools, he was placed in the fifth. 

Te left school in 1764, and was apprenticed 
tohis father, At nineteen he was entrusted 
with the ontire conduct of the ‘Public Ad- 
vertiser ;’ yot his name was first published as 
its printer in 1760. ‘Till 1770 his corrector 
of the press was Alexander Oruden [q. v.], tha 
author of a ‘ Concordance to the Bible.’ Ono 
of Woodfall’s correspondents was (Sir) Phili 
Francis (q.v.] They had been at St. Paul’s 
together, ond sat on the cighth or upper form 
fora year, The first of Francis’s letters ap- 
peared on 2 Jan. 1767 with the signature 

Lusitanicns’ Others followed, with the 
signatures ‘ Ulissipo Britannicus, ‘ Britan- 
nicus,’and ‘A Friend to Public Credit.’ For 
a letter with the last sionature he received the 
thanks on 19 Aug. 1768 of ‘Atticus,’ who 
soon afterwards adopted the signature of 
‘Junius ;’ when ‘Junius’ had reviled ond 
calumniated both the king and Lord Mans- 
field, Francis attacked him, signing his letters 
‘Britannicus,’ Woodfall had no personal ac- 
quaintanco with Junius. He affirmed, how- 
ever, a8 hisson George has recorded, that ‘ to 
his certain knowledge, Francis never wrote a 
lino of Junius’ (Manuscript in British Mu- 
seum), Ho madathelike statement to John 
Taylor (1757-1832) [q.v.], adding on one 
occasion when, at a dinner party it was sug- 
gested that Junius was dead, ‘I hopo and 
trust he is not dead, as I think he would 
have left me oy 5 for, though I derived 
much honour from his preference, I suffered 
much by the freedom of his pen’ (Tarnor, 
Records of my Life, ii, 258). He was pro- 
secuted by the crown for libel after Junius’s 
letter to the king had appeared in the ‘Public 
Advertiser;’ the result of the trial on18 Juna 
1770 was a verdict of ‘printing and publish- 
ing only being tantamount to an acquittal, 

On 22 Jan, [772 the following parngraph 
appeared in the ‘ Public Advertiser:’ ‘The 
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with a Dedication to the people of Beg 


a Preface, Annotation, and Cor, 

the Author, is now in the Press ae 1 

ready for publication”? On 9 March itwe 
announced that the work would appear to 
morrow at noon, price half » guinea inte: 
volumes, sewod,’ and on 3 March the ul ie 
cation took place. In the same year } rood. 
fall was an unsuecessful candidate for q aid 
office in the city. He mighthava suceeddel 
his father in the common council, but he de. 
clined the offor, saying that his duty wast 
record great actions, not to perform then! 
(Ntomors, Lit, Anecd, i, 801). In 1779 by 
‘was prosecuted inthe court of king's bench fry 
printing and pnblishing a handbill, in which 
satisfaction was exprossed at the acquittal 
of Admiral Keppel, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of Ba, 8d.and to be bape posed for tivelya 
months in Newgate. In1784 Burke brought 
an action for libel against Woodfall, layinr 
his damages at 10,0002, He obtained ay. 
dict and 1002. Woodfall used to say in later 
years ‘that he had been fined by the Tlouse 
of Lords; confined by the House of Com. 
mons; fined and confined by the court of 
King’s bonch, and indicted at the Old Bailey’ 
(Nionots, Lit, Anecd. i. 801), 

_1n November 1798 Woodfall disposed of 
his interest in the ‘Public Advertiser;’ he 
retired from business in the following month, 
when his office at the corner of Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, had been burnt down, Tha 
newspaper died two years after he had ceased 
to edit and printit. ITis policy as editor was 
thus expressed by himsolf on 2 Sept, 1769; 
§ The printer looks on himeelf only as 2 por 
veyor ...and the “Public Advertiser” », m 
short, what its correspondents please to mike 
it.’ He tock credit for not paying thesecor- 
respondents, and also for refusing money to 
keep out of his columns anything which, 
though sieeve to an individual, he hell 
tobe of public interest, Ie set his faceaganst 
all forms of indocency, refusing to print the 
verses entitled ‘ Tlarry and Nan’ sent tohim 
on 14 March 1768; but he preserved the 
manuscript, which is in the handwriting of 
Junius. Tis editorial supervision was ex- 
tended to Junius's prose. Ile printed tha 
following among the ‘ Answers to oe 
dents’ in the impression for 12 Aug. 1771: 
‘Philo-Juniue is really not written sulfi- 
ciontly correct for thepublic eye.’ Tholetters 
thus signed were acknowledgedas his own by 
Junius himaelf, both in the ‘Public Adrer- 
tiser’ for 20 Oct. 1771 and in the preface to 
the collected edition. : 

Woodfall was moster of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1707, The last twelve years of 
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+. li assed in Ohelsea, where he 
ee Dec. 1805, and was buried in the 
churchyard. The tombstone placed over his 
eo was removed to make room for the 
Giler obelisk (BEAvnR, Memorials of Ola 
Chelsea, p. 878) ; the inscription on it is pre- 
prved ty Nichols's ‘ Anecdotes’ (i. 802). 
vate information from Messrs. Wood full 
& Binder; the file of the Public Advortiser ; 
Timporley’s Encyclopedia of Printing ; Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis.) ER. 


WOODFALL, WILLIAM (1746-1803), 
jiomentary reporter and dramatic critic, 
ea in 1748, was the younger brother of 
Henry Sampson Woodfall [9 v.] is father 
fnt apprenticed him to Richard Baldwin, 
hookseller in Paternoster Row, and after- 
gardsemployed him in printing the ‘ Public 
Advertiser’ Being smitten with stage-fever, 
he went to Scotland as an actor in Fisher's 
company {seo E'tsnur, Davrp, 1788 P-1858), 
{ilin love with a lady, married her, and re- 
turned to London about 1772. He recast the 
manuscript of Richard Savage's ‘ Sir Tho- 
ms Overbury,’ a play which failed when 
performed in 1728 at Drury Lane, with the 
sthorin thechief part. The revised version 
was 8 success When represented at Covent 
Garden in 1778, and it was printed the fol- 
lowing year (Ziographia Dramatiea, i. 764). 
Wowdalls livelihood, however, was gained 
writing in and conducting nowspapers. 
was aditor of the ‘ London Packet’ from 
17/9 to 1774, when the proprietora of tho 
‘Moming Ohronicle’ engaged his services, 
which they retained till 1789. He is said 
tohave visited Dublin by invitation in 1784 
to report the debates on the ‘commercial 
sitions’ (NIcHOLSs, Zit. Anecd. i. 808), 
repoiting was an affort of memory; he 
Tetened to a speech and then committed to 
Ee a remarkably accurate version of it, 
fame had preceded him, and crowds 
followed him in the atreats of Dublin because 
he was supposed to be ‘ endowed with super- 
natural powers,’ Nichols records that Wood- 
fall's report was printed and prepared for sale 
tsa pamphlet, and that ‘not more than three 
oa ‘were ever called for.’ 

1789 Woodfall ostablishad the ‘ Diary, 
and published in it reports of tho parliamen- 
tury debates on the morning after they had 
taken place, heing the first who did this, Ie 
vasa dramatic critic as well as a reporter, 
and in capacity ho sometimes gave 
offenes to Managers andactors. In Fobruary 
1776 Garrick took umbrage at the comments 
in the ‘Morning Chroniclo’ on the ‘Blacka- 
moor, of which Bate (afterwards Sir [fenry 
Bate Dudley) [q. v.], editor of the ‘Morning 
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Post,’ was the author. Hearing that Garrick 
had charged him with rancour, he wrote to 
him that, ‘as the printer of the “Morning 
Chronicle,” I am the servant of the public— 
their message-carrier—their mouthpiece,’ 
adding that, in the disturbance, he ‘ narrowly 
escaped being murdered.’ Replying to what 
Garrick had written in return, he assured 
him that the piece ‘ was much hissed through- 
out the firstact. Iwasmyself in the gallery, 
and as I make it an invariablo rule either to 
applaud or be silent, I listened attentively, 
and can rely on the evidence of my senses 
on the occasion’ (Garrick Correspondence, 
ii, 135, 187). When Richard Cumberland’s 
§ Mysterious Husband’ was performad for the 
first time at Covent Garden on 28 Jan. 1783, 
the critique upon it by Woodfall gave offence 
to John Henderson 1747-1785) {q. v.], who 
played a leading part, and who retorted by 
writing satirical verses which were not pub- 
lished, though circulated in manuscript (Tay- 
Lor, Records of my Lifa, i. 879), 

of many years before his death Wood- 
fall was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of city remembrancer. IIe died in 
Queen Street on 1 Ang, 1803, and was buried 
in St. Margaret's churchyard, ‘Wostminster. 
A portrait of him, painted in 1782 by Tho- 
mas Beach, is in the National Portrait Gal- 


ey onde 
is daughter Sophia wrote two novela 
before her marriage, ‘ Frederick Montravera, 
or the Adopted Son, which aces in 
1802; and ‘ Rosa, or the Child of the Abbe : 
in 1804. She married Mr. McGibbon. Yor 
many years she was the principal actress in 
dy at the theatres royal in Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

‘Woodfall’s son William was a barrister, 
and his ‘Law of Landlord and Tenant,’ 
published in 1802, became a standard work, 

[Nichols's Lit. Aused, i, 808, 304; Gent, Mng, 
for 1808; Ann, Reg, 1808; and private in- 
formation from Messrs. Woodfall & ae 

WOODFORD, Sm ALEXANDER 
GEORGE (1782-1870), field-marshal, was 
the elder son of Lieutenant-colonel John 
‘Woodford (@. 1800), by his second wife, 
Susan (a. 1814), eldest: daughter of Cosmo 
George, third duke of Gordon, and widow of 
John, ninth earl of Westmorland. Lord 
William Gordon and Lord George Gordon 
{q.v.] were his mother’s brothers. Major- 
general Sir John George Woodford (9. v] 
was his younger brother, The father, John 
‘Woodford, was for some time in the prena- 
dier guards. Ie served under General James 
Wolfe Cav and later tool: an active part 
in the volunteer movement of the day, Te 
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became lieutenant-colonel of the sixth fen- 
cible infantry (the Gordon regimont). Dur- 
ing the Gordon riots, which his brother-in- 
lnw led, he was the first officer to order the 
soldiers to fire on the rioters after ihe attack 
on Lord Mansfleld’s house. 

Alexander was born at 30 Welbeck Street, 
London, on 15 June 1782. He went to 
‘Winchester os a commoner in 1794, and in 
1709 to Bonnycastle’s academy at Woolwich. 
Ile obtained 1 commission as ensign in the 
9th foot on 6 Dec. 1794, is further com- 
missions were dated: lieutenant, 16 July 
1796; captain, 11 Dec. 1799; regimental 
orien Coldsiveam guards and licutenant- 
colonol, 8 March 1810; colonel, 4 June 1811; 
regimentul second major, 25 July 1814; 
regimental first major, 18 Jan, 1820; repi- 
mental lieutenant colonel, 25 July 1821; 
major-genernl, 27 May 1826; liontenant- 
general, 28 June 1888; colonel of the 40th, 
or 2nd Somersetshire, regiment of foot, 
26 April 1812; general, 20 June 1854; trans- 
ferred to the coloncley of tho Scots fusilier 
fae 15 Dec, 1861; field marshal, 1 Jan. 


Woodford was promoted lieutenant in 
an independent corps and was brought into 
the 22nd foot on 8 Sept. 1795, but placed on 
half-pay the following yoar, 18 he was too 
young to serve, Ile was again brought into 
the 9th foot as captain-lientenant of ihe 
newly raised battalion in 1799, IIe served 
with this regiment in the expedition to the 
Helder in September 1799, and was severely 
wounded on the 1 9th at the battle of Bergon. 
Tle was brought into the Coldstream guards 
on 20 Dac. 1790. In 1808 he was appointed 
nide-de-camp to Major-goneral Sir James 
Ochoncar Forbes (afterwards general and 
seventeanth Lord Forbes) (q. v.] THe re- 
joined his regimont to servo at ihe invest- 
ment and bombardment of vopeunaees in 
1807, Tle again joined the stall of Lord 
Forbes in Sicily and tho Mediterrancan as 
aide-de-camp from March 1808 to June 1810, 
From duty in London he joined his company 
at Isla de Leon for the sioge of Cadiz in 
1811, commandod the light battalion of the 
brigade of guards at the sioge and capture 
on 19 Jan. 1812 of Ciudad Rodrigo, at the 
sioge and capture on 6 April of Badajos, at 
the battle of Salamanca on 22 July, at the 
occupation of Madrid and the capture on 
14 Aug, of the Retiro, at the siege of Burgos 
in September and October, and in the retreat 
from that place, ITe commanded the first 
battalion of the Coldstream guards at the 
battle of Vittoria on 21 June 1818, at the 
siege of St, Sebastian and its captnre on 
81 Ang., at the battle of the Nivelle on 
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10 Nov., the battles of the Niva fo, 
13 Dec., and the investment of Be 9 
the spring of 1814. He was appointed aia 
de-camp to the prince regent on 4 June 18 
for his service in the field, and Bide-de-cam: 
to the king on tho prince's Accession to th, 
throne, TLe commanded the second battalsg 
of the Coldstream guards at the bath. ‘t 
Quatro Bras on 16 and of ‘Waterloo 
18 June 1816, at the storm of Camby” 
24 June, at the entry into Paris on7 hi : 
and during the oceupation of France, : 

For his services Woodford was flequently 
montioned in dospatches, and received th. 
gold medal with two clasps for the battles ¢f 
Selamanes, Vittoria, and the Nive, the ailver 
medal with two clasps for Cindad Rodrm, 
and Nivelle, and the Waterloo medal, i 
was made & companion of the order of 4, 
Bath, military division, and was permitted 
to accept and wear tho insigniaof knighthool 
of the Austrian order of Mavi Thetess an] 
of the fourth class of St. George of Russia, 

Woodford was lieutenant-governor and 
commanded the infantry brigade at Mult, 
from 1826 until he was ‘oaiuhecred ina lia 
capacity in 1827 to Corfu. Ie was maday 
knight commander of the order of the Bath 
on 13 Sept. 1881, and a knight grand crow 
of the order of St. Michael and St, Georg 
on 30 June 1832, in which year he wis 
appointed to the command of the forces m 
the Ionian Islands, and acted temporanl 
as high commissioner. Ila was appointed 
lientenant-governor of Gibraltar on 28 Feb, 
1886, and govornor and commander-in-chie 
on 1 Sept. 1886, a position he occupied for 
seven years. The grand aross of the order of 
the Bath, military division, was bestowed 
upon him on 7 April 1852, Hoe became 
lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital on 
26 Sept. 1856, and succoaded to the governor 
ship on 8 Aug. 1868 on the death of Sit 
Edward Blakeney. Ilo died ot the governor's 
residence, Chelsea, Iospital, on 26 Aug 
1870, and was buried at Kensal Grea 
cemetery on 1 Sept, 

Woodford, married in 1820, Charlotte Mary 
Ann (d, 21 April 1870), daughter of Charles 
Tenry Fraser, British minister at Memburg. 
Ono of the six lancet windows in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey was filled 
with stuined glass by Woodford in memory 
of his son, Lieutenant-colonel Charles John 
Woodford of the rifle brigade, who was killed 
while leading a charge at Onwnpore during 
the Indian mutiny in 1857, 

[War Offico Recorde; Despatches; Londo 
Times, 27 Ang. and 2 Sept, 1870; J. Fisher 
Orosthwaite's Brief Memoir of Major-generil 
Sir John George Woodford, 1881; Mackinnuns 
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_ 
rds of the Coldstream Guards; Cannon's 
ae Records of the 9th Foot; History of 
the 40th or 2nd Somorsetshiro Regiment of 
Foot; Siborne's Waterloo Campaign, Royal 
Mbitary Calendar, 1820; Nupier’s History of 
the War in the Peninaula. | R. HY. 


WOODFORD, JAMES RUSSELL 
(1820-1885), bishop of Ely, born on 80 April 
1620 at Henley-on-Thames, was the only 
James lussejl Woodford, a hop-mer- 
chant in Southwark, and Frances, daughter 
of Robert Appleton of Ilenley. Ile was 
sent to Merchant Taylors’ school at the 
of eight, and wes elected to Pembroke Col- 
jege, Cambridge, as Parkins exhibitioner in 
ings. Ie graduated B.A. in 1842, ond M.A. 
in 1845. He-was ordained deacon in 1843 
and priest in 1845, and in the intervcning 

ears held the second mastership of Bishop's 
Vollege, Bristol. Eis first incumbency was 
che parish _of St. Saviour’s, Coalpit-heath, 
Bristol. Ie did good work as vicar of the 
parish of St. Mark's, Haston, inthe samo 
snot, between 1847 and 1855, and in the 
latter year was presented to the vicarage of 
Kempsford, Gloucestershire. Woodford was 
one of the eighteen clergy who in the follow- 
ing year signed the protest against the pri- 
mate John Bird Sumner's condemnation of 
Archdeacon George Anthony Denison. Dur- 
ing the thirteen years he was at Kempsford 
he attracted somo attention as o re 
md was made by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
q,v,J one of his examining chaplains, Wood- 
lord became honorary canon of Christchurch, 
and in 1864 was for the first time o select 
preacher at Cambridge. Ile also acted os 
roctor for the clergy of us dioceso in the 
terbury convocation. In 1808 Wood- 
ford was appointed vicar of Leeds. In 18U9 
he received a D.D, degree from the primate, 
and in 1872 was appointed one of ihe queen’s 
chaplains. In the following year he suc- 
weeded Edward IIarold Browne as bishop 
of Ely, being consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey on 14 Dec. 1878. 

Soon after his succession to the seo Wood- 
ford set on foot a general diocesan fund to 
he apphed towards the incroase of church 
accommodation and the assistance of poor 
parishes and incumbents. IIe was very ac- 
tive in the work of church restoration, and 
hereconstructed the cathedral school at Ely. 
In 1877 he revived, after a disuse of nearly 
160 years, the visitation of the cathedral 
church, ‘To Woodford Ely also owes the 
establishment, of the theological college, where 
twelve students are housed and trained for 
perochial worl, 

Woodford died, unmarried, at Ely on 
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24 Oct, 1885. He wasburiedin Bishop West's 
chepel on the south side of the cathedral 
choir on the 30th. 

Woodford published: 1, ‘The Church, 
Past and Present,’ 1862, 8vo, 2, ‘Seven- 
teen Sermons at Bristol, 1854; Qnd ed. 
186U. 38. ‘Six Lectures on the Creed,’ 1856, 
8ro. 4. ‘Occasional Sermons,’ lst ser. 1856, 
2nd ed. 1864; 2nd ser, 1861, 2nd ed, 1866, 
6. ‘ Christian Sanctity,’ four sermons at Oam~ 
bridge, 1863. He also contributed to ‘Ser- 
mons for the Working Classes,’ 1858, and to 
the series of ‘New Tesiament Commenta- 
ries,’ 1870; and wrote prefaces for W. Baker's 
‘Manual of Devotion,’ 1877, W. A. Brameld’s 
‘In Type and Shadow,’ 1880, and ‘The 
pate Devotions of Bishop Andrewes,’ 

Woodford was co-editor with I, W. Bea- 
don of ube ‘ Parish Iymn Book,’ 1868, and 
assisted in the compilation of the ' Sarum 
Iiymnal’ in 1868, In 1804 he edited the 
third series of ‘Tracts for the Christian 
Seasons,’ and in 1877 a volume of Wilber- 
force’s ‘Sermons on various Occasions.’ 

‘The Great Commission : Twelve Ordina- 
tion Addresses’ (1886, 8vyo; 2nd ed, 1887) 
and ‘Sermons on Subjects from the Old 
Testament’ (1887, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1888), ap- 
a posthumously, editad by H, M, 

uckock, formerly dean of Ely, 


(Men of the Time, 11th ad.; Times, 26 and 
81 Oct. 1885; Guardhan, 28 Oct.; Illustrated 
London News, 31 Oct. (with portrait); Robin- 
son’s Merchant Taylors’ Reg. ; Wilberforce’s Life 
of Bishop 8. Wilberforce (1888), pp. 261-2, 
287, 806; Liddon's Life ot Pussy, in, 442; Alli- 
bone’s Dict, Engi, Lit. and Suppl.; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.) G, La GN, 


WOODFORD, Sm JOIN GEORGE 
(1785-1870), mae eee born on 28 Feb, 
1786 at Ohartham Deanery, near Canter- 
bury, was second son of Colonel John Wood- 
ford, and younger brother of Sir Alexander 
George Woodford Ca. vi He was educated 
at Ilarrow under Joseph Drury [g.v.] In 
1800 he was sent to Brunswick to learn his 
military duties under the Duke of Brunswick, 
whose wife, the Princess Augusta, sister of 
George ITI, showed him much kindness. In 
May {800 the Duke of Gloucestor gave him 
& commission as ensign in the first regiment 
of guards, but arranged that he should re- 
main to complete his year’s training in Bruns- 
wick, On his return to England he attracted 
the notice of the last Duke of Queensberry 
(‘Old Q"), who took him to Windsor to pre- 
sent him to the king, and made him a present 
of a fine horse. When the duke died in 1810 
he left Woodford, though in no way wes 
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to him, 10,0002. "Woodford joined his regi- 
ment in 1801, but it was not until 1807 that 
he saw active service, when both he and his 
elder brother Alexander were at the siege of 
Copenhagen. In the following year he went 
to the Peninsula with the expedition under 
Sir David Baird [q. vy} which joined the 
British forces undor Sir John Moore. Wood- 
ford was deputy-assistant quartermaster- 

eneral and aide-de-camp to Sir John Moora 

uring the many engagements in the me- 
moteble retreat, and at dusk was wounded 
in the heel in the battle of Coruiia by, it is 
said, the lastshot fired, In eighteen months’ 
time he was again able to join the army 
which, under Wellington, had just crossed 
the Ebro, and to resume his staff appoint- 
ment ofdeputy-assistant quartermaster-genc- 
yal, Hoe was present at the battles of Ni- 
velle, Nive, Orihes, and Toulouse, for which 
engagements he recoived across. Inthe final 
engagement at Toulouse on 10 April 1814 
Woodford, serving under Sir ITenry Clinton 
CT Tee ae) in the sixth division, took 
a distinguished part. 

In September Woodford was back in 
London, and with the legacy left him by 
#Qld Q,’ which had been paid in 1818, he 
purchased his oe ey in the first regi- 
ment of the grenadier guards, which is equi- 
valent inranix and pay to that of lieutenant- 
colonel of infantry in the lino, On the 
‘unexpected return of Napoleon in 1815 he 
joined Wellington’s army, serving as assis- 
tant quartermaster-general to the fourth di- 
vision under Lieutenant~general, Sir Charles 
Colville. The division was detailed to 
support Prince Frederick of the Netherlands 
on the road to Ilal when the great engage- 
ment of Watorloo bogan, “Woodford was 
despatched by Colville on the dark and 
stormy night of 17 June to the general Lor 
orders, and, riding with great dillicully 
through the forest of Soiguies, arrived in 
the early morning at Wellington's quarters, 
The duke informed him that the battle was 
imminent, and that it was too late for the 
Hal division to move up, but orderod Wood- 
ford to remain with him aos aide-de-camp. 
He continued to serve under General Col- 
ville in the march to Paris, and assisted in 
the eonpalion of Cambray, On the break. 
up of the army in Paris he returned to 
London, but in 1818 was appointed to the 
command of tho army of occupation until 
the final evacuation of France in October of 
that year. He took advantage of his posi- 
tion to obtain leave to make a survey of the 
field of the battle of Agincourt and ite 
vicinity. Discoveries of considerable anti- 
quarian and historic interest resulted. 
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In 1821 he was given the co 
8rd battalion of ene gronadier andl of th 
Dublin, and finally he was meted : 
colonel on 28 Nov. 1828. He eatried a 
various reforms in military discipline i 
would not allow flogging in the battali ; 
under his command, and on 26 May 1830, 
on his own responsibility, published the 
order, ‘The punishment called “Standing 
under Arms ” 1s abolished’ Though Wood. 
ford’s action diew from the Duke of Wel. 
lington # strong remonstrance, the Punish. 
ment was uever restored, Tho regimental 
orders of the grenadier guards from 1830 to 
1886 are full of evidence of his thoughtful 
desire to improve the conditions of agoldier’ 
life. On 18 May 1886 Woodford pave evi. 
dence before the commissioners for in uiry 
into the system of military punishments i, 
the army. Ie published a pamphlet in the 
sume year cutitled ‘]emarks on Miktary 
Flogging: its Oouses and Effects, withsoma 
Considerations on the Propriety of its entire 
Abolition.’ ‘Woodford, among other re 
forma, recommended recreation for soldey 
in barracks, the establishment of carpente,. 
shops, &c., to teach the men useful trades, 
and regimental libraries, His command of 
the household troops brought him into con- 
tact with the king, William IV, who pr. 
sented him with the royal Hanover 
Guelphic order of Imighthood; but his re. 
forming zeal, particularly an attempt to in 
iwoduce a moro comfortable uniform, greath 
annoyed tho king. Largely owing to ood 
ford’s advocacy, and in spite of the Duke of 
‘Wollington’s persistent opposition, purchaw 
of commissions, and the stock, which he 
considored a usvless discomfort Lo the soldier, 
wero abvlished bofore his death, In 188), 
under the will of his aunt, Lady Willian 
Gordon, he inherited on estate on the westem 
bank of Derwentwater, with Waterend 
House, erected by Lord William, and, 12 
solving to occupy it, he issued on 10 Jan, 
1837 his last regimental order, was promoted 
io the rank of major-general, and retired 
from the service in Oct. 1841. He had been 
made O.R. in 1815 and K,O.B, in 1888. As 
a consistent advocate of abolition of purchase, 
he aold his commission to the government 
for 4,5002,, half its market value. A good 
linguist, of scholarly tastes, he subsequently 
devoted much of his time to antiquarian re 
search, Though he continued to live much 
like a, soldier in camp, he surrounded hims 
with rave books and curiosities. Removing 
to Keswick, he died there on 22 March 187, 

[Momoit by J. Fisher Grosthwaite, Kendal, 
1881, with photographie portrait; 
knowledge,} AN. 
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WOODFORD, SANUEL (1636-1700), the New and Old Testaments, with other 


jyine and 
divin “ish of All Hallows in the Well, 
London, was the eldest son of Robert 
‘Woodford of Northampton. After leaving 
St, Paul’s school he matriculated on 20 July 
1684 es a commoner at Wadham College, 
Oxford, whence he graduated B.A. on 6 Feb, 
3657 (N.S.) Two years later he entered 
agastudent at the Inner Temple, where 
his chamber-fellow was Thomas Flatman 
[g. v.} the post. He afterwards lived, first 
at Aldbrook, then et Binstead, near Ryde, 
tin p martied and secular condition,’ In 
November 1664 he was elected to the Royal 
Society. In January 1069 he took holy 
orders, and in 1678 was presented by Sir 
Nicholas Stuart to the benefice of t~ 
ley-Mauduit, Hampshire. Through the in- 
fluence of George Morley [q. v.], bishop of 
Winchester, he was appointed canon of 
Chichester on 27 May 1676, and of Win~ 
chester on 8 Nov. 1680. Ile received the 
degrea of D.D. by diploma of Archbishop 
Sancroft in 1677. He died at Winchester 
on 11 Jan, 1700, Ie married after the 
Restoration, and had several sons, of whom 
the youngest, William Woodford (d. 1768), 
was fellow of New Colloge from 1699 to 
1712, censor of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1773, and ao professor of 
medicine at Oxford from 1790 till his death. 
Woodford began his poetical carecr by 
contributing in 1658 to the ‘Naps upon 
Parnassus’ of the younger Samuel Austin 
(1068) [q. v.] Of his poem ‘On tho Re- 
turn of Charles IT,’ 1660, Wood had seen no 
copy. His chief works were ‘The Paraphrase 
upon the Psalms ’ and ‘ The zsrapleass upon 
the Caaticles,’ The first: originally appeared 
in quarto in 1667, with a dedication to 
Bishop Morley, and was reissued in octavo 
in 1678. Ina lengthy preface the reader 
is informed that the ‘Paraphrase’ was 
written while Woodford ‘had the con~ 
venience of a private and most delightful 
retirement ’in the Sorey of Mrs, Mary 
Beals | v.] and her husband He hed 
been forewarned against prolixity ‘by a 
very judicious friend, Mr. Thomas Sprat’ 
(afterwards the bishop). The object of the 
poet, who drew his inspiration from Cowley, 
was to give as nearly as he could ‘the 
true sense aud meaning of the psalms, and 
in as easy and obvious terms as was possibly,’ 
The result may be pronounced successful 
from o literary point of view; and the 
‘Poraphrase’ won the ra of Baxter in 
his preface to ‘ Postical Fragments, 1681. 
In 1679 appenred his ‘Paraphrase upon 
the Oanticles and some select Hymns of 


——$—.__.-___~. 


co 


post, born on 15 April 1686 in | Occasional Compositions in English Rimes.’ 


The volume, which 1s dedicated to Arch-~ 
bishop Sancroft, has prefatory verses by Sir 
Nicholas Stuart and Thomas Flatman, be- 
sides an ode by W. Croune, M.D, 
Woodford’s miscellaneous poems include 
two odes to Izaalk Walton [q. v.] and verses 
in commendation of Denham’s ‘New Ver- 
sion of the Psalms of David.’ An edition 
of Woodford’s complete works published in 
1718 is described os ‘the second edition 
corrected by the author,’ A manuscript 
‘Ode to the Memory of John, Lord Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester,’ is among the Rawlinson 
collections in the Bodleian, to which library 
‘Woodford in March 1057 presented o map 
of Rome (Maorar, Annals, p. 427). 
Parisot, writing a century later, thought 
his poams had fallen into undeserved ob- 
vion. 
ood’s Life, pp. xxxv-vi, Fasti, ii, 192, 
and Athens Oxon. (Bliss), ili. 676, 826, 1133, 
iv. 780-1 ; Wadham Coll, Reg. ed. Gardiner; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Chalmors's 
Biogr. Dict,; Woodford’s Works; Allibone’s 
Dict. Engl. Lit.; Biogr. Universello, 1828 (art. 
by Parisut) ; Winchester Scholars, ed. Kirby; 
unk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 116. J. Nichols's 
Select Collect. of Poems, iv. 1780-2, haa two 
pieces by Woodford—' The Voyage,’ and a son- 
net addressed to Seth Ward, bishop of Sarum.} 
G. Ln GN. 


WOODFORD or WYDFORD, W1- 
LIAM OF (72, 1880-1411), opponent of Wy- 
clilfe, is erroneously identified hy Wadding 
with William of Waterford, who appears to 
have flourished about 1488, and wrote a 
‘ Tractatus de Religione,’ which he addressed 
to Oardinal Julien Cesarinus (cf. Wars, 
Writers of Ireland, pp. 87, 88). There 
seems to be no doubt that Woodford was an 
Englishman, He became e Franciscan and 
‘was educated at Oxford, where he graduated 
D.D. He taught in the schools and came 
into friendly contact with Wycliffe. ‘ When 
I was lecturing concurrently with him on 
the Sentences, he says, ‘Wycliffe used to 
write his answers to the arguments, which 
L advanced to him, in a notebook which I 
sent him with my arguments, and to send 
me back the notebook’ (J.rrris, Gray Fruars, 
p. 81). With the development of Wycliffe’s 
views, however, Woodford became in- 
creasingly hostile, and when, in his ‘ Con- 
fessio’ in 1881, the reformer repudiated 
transubstantiation, Woodford wrote his 
earliest extant work in reply. It was en- 
titled ‘Septuaginta Queestiones de Sacra~ 
mento uchassciin! and is thought to have 


been composed as a course of lectures de- 
8x2 
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livered in the Grey Friars’ church, London, 
as 8 proparation for the feast of Corpus 
Christi on 10 June 1881 (Notrmr, Jvae. 
Zizantorum, Rolls Ser. p. 617); five manu- 
scripts at least of this work are extant 


(Brit, Mus, Royal MS. 7B. iii.; Hart. MSS, | Johannis Wyelif, 1896’ (Brit, 





bose ie me ae a 
terminationes Quatuor,’ i.e. J 
ba 1389-90 "MSS, Stet OF 


(Harl. MSS, 81 

Rodl, MSS, 2224, 2766, 3340; Dighy 2 
170, ff. 1-88). 8. ‘De Causis Condemp. 
nacionis Articulorum 18 dampnatorim 


Aus, Royni 


31, 1-04 and 42; Rvcter Coll, Oxford | MS.8,F. xi.; Harl. MSS. 81 and 49; Res 


MS.7; St. John's Coll. Oxford MS, 144), | MS. 2766; Merton Coll. 


This was the first of o series of works in 
which Woodford attacked Wycliffe and his 
followers, and his writings occasionally 
throw light on Wycliffe's career, though his 


statements—a.g. that Wycliffe was expelled | 
to 
cf. 


from Onnterbury Hall—are not always 
be accepted if lacking corroboration ( 


MSS. 19 

318; C.C.C. MES. 188, ff. 28 sqq.; aoe 
Brown, Fase. Rerum expetendarun, i, W0- 
265). 4. ‘De Sacerdotio Novi Testamonti 
(Brit, Mus, Royal M8.7, B. iil, Merton 
Coll, MS.198). 5. ‘Defensorium Mendig. 
tatis contra Armachanum,’ i.e, Richard Fits. 
ralph [q. v.], archbishop of Armagh (Mag. 


Lzontor, Wycliffe, 1878, i. 100-8; Church | dalen Coll. Oaford MS. 75; Cambr, Tnip 


Quarterly Review, v, 129 sqq.; RasuDALt, 
Onirersities of Europe, ii. Ibe), He also 
raplicd to the attacks of Richard T'itzralph 
[q. ¥.] on the mendicant orders. 

There is little donbt that Woodford is the 
William de Wydford whom Margaret, 
countess of Norfolk, described in 1384 as 
her ‘well-beloved father in God,’ and for 
the term of whose life she granted the 
minoresses of Aldgate Without a yearly rent 
of twenty marks from ‘le Brokenwharf,’ 
London (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1881-6, E 462). 
In 1889 he was regeni-master in theolo; 
amoung the minorites at Oxford, and in 18 
was vicar of the provincial minister; in 
both yoars he lectured against Wycliffe, 
and Thomas Netter [q. wT was one of his 

upils (Fuse, Zizaniorum, p. 626). Hence- 
orth he seems to have resided principally 
at the Grey Friars, London, and in 1396 he 
obtained from Boniface IX sanction for the 
special gare he enjoyed in this con- 
vent, Hale, Pits, and Wadding atate that 
ha died in 1897 and was buried at Colchester, 
but Sbaralea pointed out that in one of his 
works Flenry was referred to as king; he 
also says that Woodford was deputed from 
Oxford to attend a council in London in 
1411, Probably he died soon after ; he was 
buried in the choir of Grey Friars church, 
Poi (Cotton MS, Vitellius, F. xii. f. 
274.5). 

Bale and subsequent bibliographors give a 
long list of works by Woodford, many of 
which are lost, and some of which can only 
be doubtfully attributed to Woodford (see 
Lirrin, Grey Friars, pp. 248-9); but the 
numerous copies extant of the others indi- 
cate that Woodford’s works were widely 
read, and he was considered ‘acerrimus 
hereticorum extirpator.’ The following is 
@ list of his extant works: 1. ‘Commen- 
taries on Exzechiel, Ecclesiastes, St. Luke, 
and §t. Paul’s Epistle to the Romons’ 
(Brit, Mus, Royal MS, 4, A, xiii) 2, ‘Dee 


Libr. MS. FL. i, 23). 6. "De error 
Armachani’(Cambr. Univ, Libr, mes 
New Coll, MS. 200, f¥. 268 sqq.) 7, tRet 
Sponsiones contra Wiclevum et Lollardos’ 
(Bod), MS, 2766). 8. ‘De Venerations 
Imoginum’ (Zarl. MS, 31, Hf, 182-206), 
[Tanner's Bibl. pp. 364, 784-6; Wadding' 
Seriptt. Ord. Min. p. 108: Sbaralen’s Suppl, 
332; Fabricius’s Bibl. Med. Alvi, iti, 619; 
Oudin’s Seriptt, Heel. 1722, iii, 1171-4; Che. 
valier’s Réportoire, cals, 880-1; Wood's Hist, 
and Antiq. Univ. Oxon. ed, Guteh, i, 489, 493 
612, 618; Netler's Fuse. Zizanioram (Rolls 
Sor.), pp. Xv, 617,623; Lechlor's John Wyelitfe, 
1878, 1. 166-8, 192, 198, 247, ii. 1413 Little's 
Grey Friars in Oxford, passim, esp, pp. 246-8; 
Bornard’s Cat. MSS, Anglin; Coxe's tit, MSS, 
Coll. Anlisque Oxon.; Cat, Bodl, MSS.; Cat, 
Ifurl, MSY, ; authorities cited.] A. F, P, 


WOODFORDHE, SAMUEL (1763-1817), 
painter, born at Castle Cary in Somerset on 
29 March 1768, was the second gon of 
Ileighes Woodforde (1720-1789) of Ans. 
ford, by his wife Anne, daughter and heiress 
of Ralph Dorville. Tle was a lineal de- 
scendant of Samuel Woodford [q. y.] At 
the age of fifteen he was patronised by 
the well-known banker Tenry Hoare (d, 
1786) of Stourhead, Wiltshire, where many 
of the painter's early works are preserved, In 
1782 he became a student at the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he exhibited pictures in 1784 
and the two following years. In 1786 he was 
enabled by the liberality of his late patron 
to travel in Italy. After studying the works 
of Raphael and Michel ree at Rome, and 
copying ‘The Family of Darius’ by Paolo 
Veronese, he visited Florenco and Venice, 
accompanied by Sir Richard Colt IHoara 
[q- v.] _Hereturned to London in 179], and 
resumed his contributions to the Royal 
Academy in 1792, From that year till 1615 
he was a constant exhibitor of portraits 
scones of Italion life, historical pictures, an 
subjects from literature, Ae rout in all 
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ata to the British Institution. 


inenude wounded by Sylvia’ is in the 
tome Gallery at Burlington House, and 
, watercolour, ‘Pan teaching Apollo’ 
(1790), is in the South Kensington Museum. 
any of his pictufes were engraved, includ- 
ing the forest scene in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 
engraved by Anker Smith for Boydell’s 
‘Shakespeare’ (1793), several subjects en- 

aved by James Heath and others for an 
edition of Shakespeare published by Long- 
mana (1805-7), and, among larger subjects, 
‘A Vestal’ (1800), by 8. W. Reynolds, and 
‘The Soldier's Widow’ (1801), by Maria 
Gisborne, both in mezzotint. Most of Wood- 
forde's compositions were in the correct 
classical style of his period. Ifo was electod 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1800, 
gad an academician in 1807. In 1815 he 
married and went to Italy. Ho died of 
fever at Forrora on 27 July 1817, leaving no 
issue, 

[Gent. Mng. 1817, ii. 282; Graves’s Diet. 
of Artists; Burko’s Landed Gentry] OC. D. 


WOODHALL or WOODALL. [Sco 
Uvnnare. | 

WOODHAM, Mra. (1743-1808), singer 
and actress, previously called Srrnour, and 

nerally known on account of the cleganco 
of her dress and person as ‘Buck’ Spencer, 
was born in 1748, and was a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Arne. She played at Covent 
Gorden Euphrosyne in ‘Comns, and was 
regarded as a rival to Miss Bront, subse- 
ently Mrs. Pinto. She sang at Maryle- 
i Gardens under Dr. Arnold, from whom 
she recaived further instruction. ‘This must 
have been between 1760 and 1773, Thence 
she proceeded to Treland, and was for many 
years a favourite on the Dublin stage. She 
married a man named Smith, and hed by 
him a daughter, who married ‘Young’ 
Astley, the son and successor of Philip 
Astley (q.¥.] On his death she married a 
Mr. Woodham, from whom she was divoreod. 
Tn her later years sho lived entiroly with 
ler danghter. On the morning of 2 Feb. 
1803 Astley’s amphithentre took fire and 
was consumed. Mrs, Woodham heard the 
alarm of fire and came io the door (or 
the window) where means of escape were 
awaiting her, but returning for a dress or 
tosecure the receipts of the house for the 
last two nights, which were in her charge, 
was suffocated and burnt, a few calcined re- 
mains olone being aynilable for interment. 
Her name, which appears as Woodham in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine, is given in the 
‘Monthly Mirror’ as Woodman, No re- 
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ictures to the Royal Academy, and | ference to her is to be traced under any of 


her names in theatrical histories, 
[Gent. Mag. 1808, ij. 889; Monthly Mirror, 
Xvi, 214-16.] J. K, 
WOODHAM or Gopnau, ADAM (a. 
1858), Franciscan. [See Goppim.] 


WOODHEAD, ABRAUVAM (1609- 
1678), toman catholic controversiatist, son 
of John Woodhead of Thornhill, Yorkshire, 
was baptised at. Meltham in the parish of 
Almonbury in the same county, on 2 April 
1609. Ilaving acquired tho rudiments of 
learning ot Wakefield, he was entered os o 
student at University College, Oxford, in 
1624, and soon afterwards became a scholar 
of that house, ILis tutors were successively 
Jonas Radcliff and Thomas Nadcliff. He 
graduated B.A. 5 Feh. 1628-9, and M.A. 
10 Nov. 1681. Qn 27 April 1633 he was 
elected a fellow of Univorsity College. Tle 
took holy orders, passed a course in divinity, 
and in 1641 was elected proctor. During 
his tenure of that office he made a deter- 
mined stand on behalf of the university 
agninst tho efforts of the puritan parliament 
to impose the ‘solemn league and covenant.’ 
He was summoned to appear at the bar of the 
Touse of Commons, where he made so strong 
and prudent a defence for his procecdings 
that he was dismissed without further mo- 
lestation, Wood's statement that he resigned 
his office in consequence of the denial of the 
grace of I’rancis Cheynell (q.v.] is « ground~ 
Jess surmise. 

At tho expiration of his proctorship Wood- 
head procured the college license to travel 
abroad with two pupils, and on 22 June 
1645 he had leave of absence for four terms. 
At this period he bagan to entertain doubts 
concerning the truth of the protestant faith, 
and felt some inclination to join the Roman 
communion, <A comparison of the dates 
shows that hewas never at Rome, as Anthony 
Wood asserts, In 1048 he was ejected from 
his fellowship by the visitors of the university 
of Oxford. Some time before this Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Aylesbury, governor to 
George Villiers, second duke of Buckingham 
{a y.] and to Lord Francis, his brother, in- 

uced Woodhead to undertake their instruc- 
tion in mathematica, Woodhead accompanied. 
thom on their return to London, receiving a 
handsome allowance with apartments at 
York Tlouse in the Strand. He continued 
to act as their tutor until the defeat at 
Kingston (1648), when Lord Francis was 
killed and the duke incurred the danger of 
utter ruin. Afterwards he lived till 1652 
in the family of Arthur, lord Capel (after- 
wards Earl of Essex), who settled on him an 
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annuity of GO/. for life. This pension he re- 
signed on quitting his lordship’s service. He 
then retired to the house of his friend Dr. 
John Wilby, a physician, who resided in the 
city. In 1654 or 1655 he and a few select 
frionds purchased the house and garden at 
Hoxton formerly belonging to Lord Mont- 
eaglo, where they lived in common, puiting 
into one fund what had been saved from the 
wreck of their fortunes, and devoting them- 
selves to prayer, meditation, and study. 
‘Woodhead was now avowedly a lay adherent 
of the Roman catholic church. The state- 
ment that he spent his time at Iloxton in 
educating youth is incorrect. 

In 1660 the king’s commissioners sum- 
moned him from his retirement and rein~ 
stated him in his fellowship. Ie accopted 
if} again, rather as a mark of justice due to 
the cause for which he was deprived of it 
than with any design to retain it as a pro- 
testant, and in fact he never communicated 
with the church of Mngland then or aftor- 
wards. Finding rosidence in collego incon- 
sistent with his religious principles, which 
were now well known, he soon withdrew to 
his solitude at Hoxton, But through the 
influence of Obadinh Walker [q. v.], the 
master of University College, he enjoyed the 
profits of his fellowship for vighteen years, 
and did not formally resign the appointment 
until 28 A pril 1678, afew nave bofore his death 
(Surtu, List. of University College, p. 257). 
‘Wood says ‘he was so wholly devoled ta 
retirement and the prosecution of his soveral 
studies that no sroridly concerns shared any 
of his affections, only satisfying himself with 
bare necessaries ; and so far from coveting 
applause or preferment (though perhaps the 
compleatnerss of his learning and great worth 
might have given him as just and fair aclaim 
to both as any others of his persuasion) that 
he used ali endeavours io secure his beloved 
privacy and conceal his name’ (Aikene 
Ovon, od, Bliss, iii, 1158). He died at 
Hoxton on 4 May 1678, and was buried in 
St. Pancras churchyard, where an altar- 
monument was placed over his romains, 
with a Latin inscription: ‘Elogi abjectus 
essa in domo Dei; ct mansi in solitudine, 
non quferens quod mihi utile est, sed quod 
multis’ (Canstox, Epitaphe at Saint Panaraa, 
i, 22), If Jamos If had continucd on his 
throne two years longer, Woodhead’s body 
would have freer translated to the chapel in 
University Collere, where amonument would 
have boen erected ‘equal to his great merits 
and worth.’ The intended inscription has 
been printed’ (Athene Oxon, iii, 11652.) 

By kis will, dated 8 June 1676, Woodhead 
left the rosidue of the yearly rents of his lands 








at Meltham ‘to y* minister of the WordofGei 
y'shall be settled and officiatt ae God 
of Meltham afforesaid at the time of m di 
cease, and so to his successors in the ae 
place and oftice for ever.’ The will and four 
letters written by Woodhead hava fees 
printed by tha Rev. Joseph Hughes, who says: 
‘These documents, both purely proteatyat 
in their character, seem to disprove tha 
statoments so frequently made and general} 
belioved as to his having joined the Ronit, 
church, and tend to establish our confidence 
in -him a8 a consistent clergyman of the 
church of Enpland’ (ITvanns, Hiss, of 
Meltham, 1866, p. 82). It is certain, how. 
ever, that Woodhead was a member of the 
Roman catholic church, though he nayer en- 
tered the priesthood. 

Daniel Whithy [q. v.] described Wood- 
head as ‘the most ingenious and solid 
writer of the whole Roman party ;' Thomas 
Tlvarne more emphatically wrote : ‘I always 
looked upon Mr. Abraham Woodhead to 
be ono of the ee men that ever this 
nation produced ;’ and Wood saya that ‘his 
works plainly show him io have been 5 
person of sound and aolid judgment, well 
read in the fathers and in the polemical writ- 
ings of the most eminent and renowned de- 
fenders of the church of England? 

His works appeared cithor anonymously or 
under initials, and many of them wereprinted 
after his death at the private press of hisfriend 
Obadiah Walker. Amongthem are: 1, ‘Some 
Justructions concerning the Art of Oratory, 
London, 1669, 12mo; 2nd edit., augmented, 
Oxford, 1682. 2. Treatises on ancient 
church government, in five parts, which are 
respectively entitled os follows: (a) ‘ A brief 
Account of antient Ohurch Government, with 
a Reflection on several modern Writings of the 
Presbyterians (the Assembly of Divines, their 
Jus Divinum Ministerii Ecclesia Anglicane, 
published 1654, and Dr. Blondel's Apologia 


pro Sententia Hieronymi, and others), touch- 


ing this Subject,’ London, 1662 and 1688, 
4to. Tho authorship has been erronequly 
ascribed to Dr. Richard Holden, (8) ‘An- 
cient Church-Government, and the Succes 
sion of the Clergy, pt. il., Oxford, 1688, dto, 
{) ‘ Antient Ohurch Government, Part I: 
Of Heresy and Schisme [Lond.}1736, printed 
at the cost of Cuthbert Constable, who was 
the “Oatholic Mmcenas of his day.”’ (d)'An- 
tient Ohurch-Government, Part IV: fi 
former Councils have been lawfully General 
and obliging. And what have been the 
Doctrines of such Councils, obliging in r- 
lation to the Reformation. Reviewing the 
Exceptions made by the Reformed,’ This 
Yomains in manuscript, (¢) ‘Church Gm 
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nt, Pact V: A Relation of the Eng- 

er Reformation,and tho Lawfulness thereof, 
amined by the Theses delivered in the four 

examer paris’ Oxford, 1687, 4to, This was 
answered the same year in ‘Animadversions’ 
by George Smalridge[q.v.] 8. ‘ The Guide in 
Controversies: Or & rational Account of the 
Doctrine of the Roman Catholics concerning 
the ecclesiastical Guides in Controversies of 
Religion; reflecting on the later Writings 
of Protestants, particularly of Archbishop 
[aud and Dr. Stillingflect on this Subject,’ 
London, 1606-7, 4to0; reprinted 1673. 
, "The Life[and Works] of . . . St.'Teresa,’ 
1969 and 1671, 4to; translated from the 
Spanish. 5, ‘Dr. Stillingflect’s poses 
giving aD Acconnt of the Faith of = 
testants consider’d,’ Paris, 1671, 8vo. 
4, ‘The Roman Doctrine of Repentance 
and Indulgence vindicated from Dr. 
Stillingfleet's Misrepresentations,’ 1672, 8vo. 
7, 'The Roman Oburche's Devotions vindi- 
rated from Dr. Stillingfleet’s Misrepresenta- 
tions’ 1672, 8vo. 8. ‘ Exercitations con- 
cerning the Resolution of Faith against 
some Exceptions,’ 1674, 4to. 9. ‘An Ap- 
endix to the four Discourses concorning 

Phe Guide in Controversies: Further shew~ 
ing the Necessity and Tnfallibility thereof, 
against aome contrary Protestunt | sale, 
1675, 4to. Some copies are entitled ‘A 
Discourse of the Necessity of Church Guides 
for directing Christians in necessary Faith.’ 
10. ‘Life of Gregory Lopez, a Spanish 
Hermit in the West-Indies ;’ 2nd edit. 1675, 
fvo. 11. ¢A Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon the Epistles of St. Paul,’ Oxford, 1075, 
8vo; 2nd adit, 1684. This was the joint 
production of Woodhend, Obadiah Walker, 
and Richard Allestree [q. v.], the probable 
author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ which 
has been erroneously attributed to Wood- 
head. The third edition, Lonslon, 1702, re- 
printed in 1708 and 1708, 8vo, was corrected 
and improved by Bishop Fell. The work 
was reprinted at Oxford, 1852, 8vo, under 
the editorship of William Jacobson, after~ 
wards bishop of Chester. 12. ‘St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions,’ London, 1679, 8vo; trans- 
lated from the Latin. 18. A modernised 
edition of Walter 1filton’s ‘Scale (or Ladder) 
of Parfaction,’ London, 1679,8vo. 14. ‘ Pro- 
positions concerning Optic Glasses, with 
their natural Reasons drawn from Ex- 
periment, Oxford, 1679, 4to. 15. ‘OF 
the Benefit of our Saviour Jesus Obrist 
to Mankind,’ Oxford, 1680, 4to. 16, ‘An 
historical Narrative of the Life and Death 
of... Jeans QOhrist, Oxford, 1685, 4to, 
lv. ‘Two Discourses concorning the Adora- 
tion of our Blessed Saviour in the Eucharist,’ 
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Oxford, 1687, 4to. 18. ‘Two Discourses. 
The first concerning the Spirit of Martin 
Luther and the Original Reformation. The 
second concerning the Oelibacy of the 
Olergy,” Oxford, 1687, 4to. ‘This was 
anawered by Francis Atterbury (afterwards 
bishop of Rochester), to whose work « re- 
joinder was published by Thomas Deane of 

niversity College. 19. ‘Tietas Romana 
et Parisiensis: or a faithful Relation of the 
several Sorts of charitable and pious Works 
eminent in the Cities of Rome and Paris. 
The one taken out of a Book written by 
Theodor Amydenus, the other out of that by 
Mr, Carre,’ Oxford, 1687, 8vo. James Har- 
rington wrote ‘Reflections’ on this work, 
20, ‘Of Faith necessary to Salvation, and of 
the necessary Ground of Faith salvivical, 
Oxford, 1688, 4to. 21. ‘Motives to holy 
Living; or, Tends for Meditation, divided 
into Considerations, Connsels, and Duties,’ 
Oxford, 1688, din, 22. ‘A compendious 
Discourse of the Eucharist,’ Oxford, 1688, 
4to. 28. ‘ Apocalyps paraphras’d, Oxford, 
1689, dto, not completed. 24. ¢A larger Dis- 
course concerning Antichrist,” Oxford, 1689, 
4to, not completed, 25, ‘Catholic Theses,’ 
Oxford, 1689, 4to, 

He also left numerous unpublished works 
in manuscript, some of which are preserved 
in a collection of autograph letters, original 
oma ie transcripts, und miscellaneous 
writings by or relating to Woodhead, col- 
lected in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century by Outhbert Constable (17 volumes, 
folio and quarto), and now in the library of 
Sir Thomas Brooke, bart., F.8.A,, at_ Armi- 
tage Bridge Touse, near Huddersfield. 


[Manuscript Life of Francis Nicholson or Nicol- 
son, kindly lent to the writer, with other manu- 
seripts relating to Woodhead, by Sir Thomas 
Brooke, bart,, F.S.A.; Life by the Rey, Simon 
Borington (1736); Oatalogue of Manuscripts and 
Printed Books collocted by Thomas Brooke (1881), 
1i. 703; Burrows's Register of the Visitors of the 
Univ. of Oxford, p. 656; Oatholic Miscellany, 
1826, iy. 1, 48; Dalton's translation of the Life 
of St. Teresa, 1861, p.408; Dodd’s Church Hist, 
iii. 266; Echaxd’s Hist. of England, 8rd edit, p, 
960; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, early ser. iv, 1675; 
Gillow'’s Bibl. Dict, i, 198; Hughes's Hist. of 
Meltham, p. 803; Jones's Popery Tracts, pp 
187, 196, 218, 234 383, 365, 368, 374, 385, 432, 
434, 486; Kennett’s Registor, pp. 698, 674; Le 
Nevo’sMonumenta Anplicana; Lysons's Environs, 
iii. 864; Notes and Quories, 8rd ser, ix. 38, vi. 
476, vii, 142, x. 211, 4th ser, i, 367.) T. O. 


WOODHOUSE, JAMES (1735-1820), 
‘the poetical shooniaker,’ was born at Rowle 
Regia, Staffordshire, on 18 April 1785. Hia 
parents came of old yeoman stock, James 
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hed to leave school at the age of eight. Ie | cated to William Locke oo 


became a shoemaker, and, having married 
early, added to his means by elementary 
teaching. In 1769 he addressed an elegy to 
William Shenstone[q.v.], whose estate, The 
Leasowes, was some two miles from Wood- 
house's cottage. Shenstone became much in- 
terested in him, and sent the elegy to his 
friends in London, and had it printed in 
Dodsley’s edition of his own poems. A. col- 
lection was made for Woodhouse, and in 1764 
he was able to publish a volume entitled 
‘Poems on sundry Occasions. ‘The poems 
were reissued in 1766 as ‘Poems on sevoral 
Occasions, introduced by a modest ‘Author's 
‘Apology: Woodhouse was now celebrated. 
The anxiety of Dr. Johnson to meet him 
afforded Mrs. Thrale a pretext for inviting 
him for the first time to her house in 1764. 
It was either on this or a subsequent occa- 
sion that tho doctor recommonded Wood- 
house to give his nights and days to tho study 
ofAddison. In 1770, howover, Johnson spoke 
disporagingly of Woodhouse: ‘Ile may make 
an excellent shoemaker, but can never makoa 
good poet. A. schoolboy’s exercise may bo a 
pretty thing for a schoolboy, but it is no 
trent for a man.’ 

Bofore this time Woodhouse had given up 
his trade, For some time a carrier botween 
Rowley and London, he was appointed by 
Edward Montagu, soon after the publication 
of the second edition of his poems, land 
bailiff on either his Yorkshire or North- 
umberlond estates, Ife held the position for 
some twelve years, till shout 1778, Ie 
was on a friendly footing with Montagu, but 
Was never on good terms with his wile, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu fa. y.| Sho is the ‘ Pa- 
troness,’ the ‘Scintilla’ or ‘Vanessa’ of his 
autobiography, where she is ridiculed as tho 
quintessence of tyranny, meanness, vanity, 
and hypocrisy. About 1778 he returned to 
Rowley, but soon re-enlored the employment 
of Mra. Montagu (her husband being now dead) 
as house steward. Ile was finally dismissed, 
six or seven years later, according to his own 
atory, on account of his opinions on religion 
and politics, which were repugnant to Ars. 
Montagu. In 1788 Woodhouse issued a now 
volume of poems, which ho called, like his 
formar volume of 1766, ‘Poems on several 
Occasions never before printed.’ He wasthen 
suffering much privation, but by the help of 
James Dodsley (q.v.], the brother ofhis former 
publisher, he was able to establish a fairl 
prosperous bookselling and stationery busi- 
noss, J'rom 211 Oxford Street he issued in 
1808 a small volume, called ‘ Norbury Park 
and other Poems,’ all the verses in which had 
been written some years before. Itwas dedi- 


S Vel t 
Norbury. His last alee ‘ fos . 


my Wile,’ written in 1789 inted ; 
1804 (cf, Monthly Review for | 18 oe 
Woodhouse died in 1820, and was buried i 
St. George’s Chapel ground, near tha Marble 
Arch, One of his sons, George Edward 
retlised afortuno as 2 linendraper in Oxford 
Streot. In old ago Woodhonse was noted fa 
hispatriarchal appearance and atately bearin : 

A complete edition of Woodhouse's ae 
edited by a descendant (It. I. Wood use), 
was published in 1806, “Prefised tot isan 
one by Henry Cook of & painting jy 
ue ay of ¢] . Tort at the age of eighty-one, 

other portrait is mentio: a 
ond Tae. ay Pest 

The collective cdilion contains Wood- 
house’s autobiography, which remained in 
manuscript at his death, The author cnlled 
it ‘Tho Life and Lucnbrations of Crispinus 
Scriblerus: a Novel in verse, written in the 
last Century.’ It is written in rhymed hlank 
verse, and abounds in Jong digressions of a 
pious or political nature, but contains some 
good satirical lines, 

Gent, Mag. 1764 pp. 289, 200 (wri 
fsibnd of Skonstono), Blackwo ie Meg Be 
vomber 1829 (azt, ‘Sorting my Lotters and 
Papers’) ; Mrs, Piozzi’s Anecd. p. 126; Bonwell's 
Lifo of Johnson, od, Hill, i, 226 2., 620, ii. 127; 
Doran’s An English Lady of tho last Century 
(Mrs. Montagu); Allibono’s Dict. of Engl, Lit; 
Woodhouso's Works, with prefaces, es ectally ta 
the Life and Pooms, 1896; Winks's Illustrious 
Shoomakors, 1888, p. 206.) G. Le GN, 


‘WOODHOUSE, PETER (f. 1603), 
poet, was the author of ‘The Flea! or, 
adopting tho subsidiary title, ‘Democritys 
his Dreame, or the Contention between the 
Elephant and the Flea,’ The poem, which 
appeared in 1606, was printed for John 

methwick, whose shop was ‘in St, Dunstans 
Churchyard in Fleet Street, vuder the Diall! 
The only copy known. to ha extant is in pos 
session of Karl Spencer at Althorp; o reprint, 
limited to fifty copies, was made in 1877, 
under the edilorship of Alexander Balloch 
Grosart. Woodhouse was by no means 
destilute of merit as a poet, but ‘The Flea’ 
is the only memorial of him that exists, 
Although he disclaims any personal spyli- 
cations in his poom, and declares that Nis 
censuresare directed at ‘some kinde of faultes 
and not some faultie men,’ it is possible that 
the elephant, the flea, and the other actors 
in the tale typify persons whom it might 
have been dangerous to satirise more openly. 
The poem is prefaced by an ‘ Epistle to the 
Reader, some verses ‘in laudem authoris’ 
signed ‘ R. P., Gont.,’ and an ‘ Epistle Dedi- 
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eatorie to the Giddie Multitude,’ in which | Treatise on Isoperimetrical Problems and the 


:, a reference to ‘Justice Shallowe’ 
Oe is cousen Mr. Weathercocke.’ 
Grosart's Reprint of the Flea, 1877; 
Arier’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Register; 
Ory's Index to Iazlitt.] BELG 


HOUSE, ROBERT px (d.1346?) 
ley of the exchequer. [See Woor- 


HOTEE.] 

WOODHOUSE, ROBERT (1778-1827), 
mithematician, born at Norwich on 28 April 
1773, wos tho son of Robert Woodhouse, a 
linendre er and frecholder in the town, 
hy his wife, the daughter of J. Alderson, a 
nonconformist minister of Lowestoft, who 
was the grandfather of Sir Edward Mall 
Alderson[q.v.Jand of Mrs, Amelia Opie lav.) 
He was educated at the grammar school at 
North Walsham, and was admitted to Caius 
College, Cambridge, on 20 May 1790, gra- 
doating B.A. in 1706 a8 senior wran ler, and 
VA, in 1798. In 1795 he was also first 
Smith's prizeman. Ile held a scholarship at 
Caius College from 1790 to 1798, and a fol- 
lowship from 1798 to 1823, and after gra- 
duating devoted himself to the study and 
teaching of mathematics. On 16 Nec. 1802 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 


ciety. : Re ee 
Woodhouse is enLitled to distinction in tho 
history of mathematics in England for the 
importantshare he had during his carlicr yoars 
asa teacher at Cambridge in bringing to the 
notice of his countrymen the development in 
mathematical analysis which had taken place 
onthe continent. He was the first in Eng- 
Ind to explain and advocate the notation and 
methods ofthe calculus, Tn 1808 he published 
‘The Principles of Analytical Calculation’ 
Nagar. 4to). In this work: he reviewed 
the methods of infinitcsimals, limits, and ex- 
pausions,and severely criticised the principles 
adopted by Lagrange in his theory of func- 
tions, regarding them as logically insufficient. 
By thus exposing the unsoundness of some 
of the continental methods he rendered his 
generalaupport of thesyatem far more weighty 
thanifhehad appcared toembrace it asa blind 
pertisan, ‘The ee of Analytical Cal- 
talation’ was followed in 1809 by ‘Elements 
of Trigonometry’ (Cambridge, 8vo ; bth cdit. 
1897, 8y0), a;work which, according to George 
Peacock (1791-1858) [q. v.], ‘more than any 
other contributed to revolutionise the mathe- 
matical studies of this country.’ In his former 
work he had appealed, somewhat fruitlessly, 
to the teacher, but in his ‘ Trigonometry’ ho 
mora successfully addressed the student and 
ured the way for the introduction of the 
ential calculus, In 1810 appearod ‘A 


Calculus of Variations’ (Cambridge, 8vo), in 
which he traced the course of continental re- 
search from the earliest isolated problems of 
the Bernoullis to the development of Le- 
grange’s comprehensive theory. In 1812 he 
published a ‘Treatise on Astronomy’ (Cam- 
bridge, 8vo), which was intended as the first 
volume of a more extended work. A second 
volume followed in 1818 on the theory of 
gravitation, somewhat improperly entitled 
‘Physical Astronomy.’ In this treatise he 
endeavoured to lay heforo the student the 
results of continental research since the time 
of Newton. 

In 1820 Woodhouse was elected to suc- 
ceed Isane Milner [q.v.] as Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathomatics; and in 1822, on the 
death of Samuel Vince [a- v.], he was re- 
moved to the Plumian professorship of astro- 
nomy and experimental philosophy. On the 
completion of the observatory at Cambridge 
he was appointed its superintendent; but, 
though he possessed a genuine love of prac- 
tical astronomy, he was hardly able to car 
out his duties owing to the failura of hig 
health. He died at Cambridge on 28 Dec. 
(ox according to some authorities, 23 Dec.) 

827, and was buried in the chapel at Caius 
a Tn 1828 he married Harriet, daug! - 
ter of William Wilkins, an architect of Nor- 
wich, and sister of tho architect: William 
Wilkins (q.v.] By her he left a.son Robert. 

Woodhouse is entitled to tac ortire credit 
of introducing the caleulus into England, but 
it is doubtful whether he alone, in spite of his 
logical power and his caustic wit, would have 
succeeded in converting his contemporaries, 
Much of his success was due to the earnest 
support of his three disciples, George Pea- 
donk Ierschel, and Charles Babbage fe ve) 
who in 1812 founded the Cambridge Analy- 
tical Society. 

[Penny Cyclopmdin, 1843; Gent. Mag. 1815 
i, 18-22, 1828 i, 274; Nachols’s Lit, Illustr, vi. 
43-4, vii 627; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit, ; 
Venn's Biogr. Hist, of Gonvillo and Caius Col- 
lege, 1898,11,119; Todhunter’s William Whewoll, 
1876; Ball's Hist. of Mathematics at Cambridge, 
1889, pp. 117-28; Edinburgh Review, November 
1810, March 1819; Quarterly Review, Novem- 
bor 1810, July 1819; English crore ed 

i 1. * . 

WOODHOUSE, TILOMAS (d. 1578), 
Roman catholic martyr, was a native of 
Lincolnshire. Ife was ordained priest shortly 
before the death of Mary in 1558, and was 
presented to a parsonage in Lincolnshire, 
in 1560 he resigned his living on account 
of the changes introduced in the English 
church, and, retiring to Wales, became tutor 
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in a gontleman’s family. This situation he 
also resigned soon afterwards on religious 
grounds, and shortly after was arrested while 
celebrating mass and committed on 14 May 
1561 as ‘a pore prist’ to the Fleet prison, 
where he lived on charity like other pauper 
prisoners (cf. Hari. MS. 360, f.7). 11668, 
during a severe visitation of the plague in 
London, he was removed to Cambridgeshire 
for a short time with the other prisoners in 
the custody of Tyrrel, the warder of the 
Ficet. At his urgent request Woodhouse 
was admitted to the Society of Jesus in 1672, 
He was so animated by his admission that 
on 19 Nov. 1672 he wrote to Cecil exhorting 
him to persuade Elizabeth to submit to the 
pope. The original is preserved in the Bri-~ 
tish Musenm (Lansdowne MS, 99,f.1). Ile 
also wrote papers ‘persuading men to the 
true faith and obedience,’ which he signad 
with his name, tied to stones, and threw ont 
of the prison window into the street. On 
16 June 1573 he was tried for high treason 
inthe Guildhall, London. Ie distinguished 
himself by his intrepid bearing and the 
frankness of his answers, was found guilty, 
and was executed at Tyburn on 10 June. 
Woodhouse was the first. priest who suffered 
in Elizaboth’s reign, and the first Roman 
catholic, with the exceptions of John Felton 
(d. 1570) [q. v.] and John Story [q. v-] 

Two narratives of his life and martyrdom 
exist, Tho earlier, dated 1574, is contained 
in o small quarto volume of manuscripts, 
entitled ‘ Anglia, Nocrol. 1673-1651,’ in the 
archives of the Society of Josus at Rome. 
In this account, which is written in Jatin, 
he is called William Woodhouse. Three 
hundred and thirty verses are appended, 
written by him in prison. The second and 
fwller account is in Finglish, and was sont 
to Rome by Henry Garnott [q. v.] 1t is now 
among the Stonyhurst, manuscripts. 

Woodhouse was included in the repre- 
sontation of the ‘Sufferings of the Iloly 
Martyrs’ in England, a hy Nicholas 
Circinioni, in the English Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity at Ltomoe, by order of 
Gregory XIII. The original painting was 
destroyed about the ond of the cighteonth 
century, but engravings of it still exist 
(Porton, Acts of English Martyrs, 1891, 
pp. 870-2), 

[Foley’a Records of the English Province, 
1883, vil. 859-61, 967, 1267-67; Bersolli’s 
Vita del Bento Edmundo Campion, Rome, 1889, 

, 218-83; Stow’s Annales, 1615, p. 676; 
Rambler, 1858, x. 207-12; Parsons’s Wlizabethea 
Anglis Regine heresim Calvinianam pro- 
pugnantia smvissimum in Oatholicos sui rogni 
edictum, 1592, p. 189.) BI. 0, 
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WOODHOUSELEE, L 
Lor, ALDXANDDR FRasre, 17-18 Tr. 


WOODINGTON, WILLIA 
RICK (1800-1803), sculptor end eet 
was born at Sutton Gold feta, Warwigshy” 
on 10 Feb. 1806. Ie camo to London x 
1815, and about 1820 was articled to Rohe 
ee ane (a. an wie was at the 

me practising engraving, but 
afterwards dhendened thet art Lee 
eal pene, and in this was followed by hi 
pupil. Woodington first appeared af the 
Royal Acadomy in 1895, and until 1889 ws 
a frequent contributor of fancy figures ani 
reliols of sacred and poetical subjects which 
though deficientin the highest qualities of the 
art, Wore composed with much grace ayj 
fooling. Efe also modelled man portray 
busis. To the Westminster Hall compe, 
tion of 1844 he sent ‘ The Deluge’ and ‘\fy. 
ton dictating to his Daughters,’ and in that 
for the Wellington monument in St. Paul's 
Cathedral he was awarded the second prt. 
mium. IIe subsequently exccuted two cf 
the reliefs on the walls of the consistory 
chapel in which tho monument, the work ¢ 

red Stevens [a.v:] was temporarily placed, 
Tlis other woiks in sculpture inchs le tha 
bronze relief of the battle of the Nile on the 
plinth of the Nelson column in Trafaler 
Square, the statues of Columbus, Galle, 
Drake, Cook, Ralegh, and Mercator on tha 
colonnade of the Exchange buildingsat Liver. 
pool, and the colossal bust of Sir Joseph Par. 
ton at the Crystal Palace. Woodington ala 
practised painting, and frequontly exhibited 
pictures of a similar class 10 his works in 
marble. In 1853 he sont to the Academy 
‘The Angols dirocting the Shepherds to Beth- 
Ichem,’ in 1861 an illustration to Dante, ani 
in 1866 ‘Job and his Friends;’ his ‘Love 
and Glory’ was ongraved by J. Porter. For 
some years Woodington held the post of 
curator of the school of sculpture at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1876 he was elected 
an associate of that body. He died at he 
house at Brixton an 24 Dec. 1898, and was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. 

[Daily Chron, 27 Dec. 1893; Times, 27 Dee, 
1893; Atheneum, 80 Dec. 1893; Stanmss 
Alfred Stevens and his Work, 1891; Grave's 
Dict. of Artists, 1760-1893.] F, M. OD. 


WOODLARK, ROBERT (. 147), 
founder of St. Catharine’s College, Cam 
bridge. [See WonntaRke.] 


WOODLEY, GEORGE (1786-1846), post 
and divine, born at Dartmouth, and baptined 
at Townstal church in that town on 3A) 
1786, was the aon of Richard Woodley, 
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did not receive any regular 
pose but he sedulously Elta 
every opportunity for self-improvement. 
When very young he served in a British 
men-of-war, and Tein versifying for the 
musement of his messmates before he was 
vaalve years old. After spending several 
years af 08 he lived at Vlymouth Dock, 
“ow Devonport, and in London, engaged in 
Iterary pursuits, but his work brought him 
rery little profit. Te was of a mechanical 
dsposition,and in 1804 competed for the gold 
medal of the Royal Humane Society for the 
test essay ‘On the Means of praventing Shi 
grech,' Through a change of dates on the 

art of the society the essn, arrived alter the 
dsinbulion of the prizes, but he claimed to 
have anticipated the invention of Geor, 

Wiliam Manby (q. v.) To applied to the 
aimiralty, the navy commiissionera, and the 
enrporation of Trinity House for aid in 
furthering his schemv, but could not obtain 
my assistance. Ilis address to Dr. Hawes 
(Gent. Mag. 1807, ii. 1051-2) is dated from 

ver. 
ns 1808 Woodley left T.ondon for his 
health’s sake, and soon afterwards sottled at 
Truro as editor of the ‘Royal Cornwall 
Gazette, the tory papor of the county. Here 
he employed himself in writing several 
rolumes of poetry, and in competing for prize 
essays on, t ere and social subjects. 
About June 1820 he was ordained by the 
then hishop of Exeter, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to the Scilly Islands as the mir- 
wouary, ab a salary of 1502. per annum, of 
the Society for Promoting Obristian Know- 
ledge, in the islands of St, Marlin and St. 
Agnes, He was ordained priest by Bishop 
Carey in Exeter Cathedral on 15 July 1821. 
At Scilly he remained until June 1842, and 
during that time rebuilt, the church on St, 
Martin's, and restored that on St. Agnes. 
At that date he retired with a gratuity of 
1002, and a pension of 76/. per annum. He 
was appointed on 12 Feb. 1843 to the per- 
petual curacy of Martindale in Westmor- 
jand, and held it until his denth on 24 Dec. 
1846, His wife, Mary Fabian, whom he 
married at Stoke Damerel, died at Taunton 
in August 1856, Their only son, William 
Augustus Woodley, was the proprietor of 
the ‘Somerset County Gazette’ ie 
and other papers; he dicd at 3 Worceater 
Terrace, Olifton, Bristol, on 11 March 1801, 
and was buried in St. Mary's cemetery, 
Taunton. 

Woodley was the author of 1. ‘Mount 
Edgeumbe, with the ‘Shipwreck’ and miscel- 
lnneous verses, 1804; preface sianed G. W. 
(ef Harzurr and Lata, Anon. Lit. ii, 1670). 
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2. ‘The Churchyard and other Poems,’ 1808. 
3. ‘Britain’s Bulwarks, or the British Sea- 
man,’ 1811 (composed for the most part in 
1808), 4, ‘Portugal Delivered; a Poem in 
five books,” 1812. 5. ‘Redemption: a Poem 
in twenty books, 1816. 6. ‘Comubia: 4 
Poem in five cantos,” 1819. 7. ‘The Di- 
vimty of Christ proved, 1819; 2nd edit. 
1821. For this essay he received a prize of 
50/. from the St. David’s diocese branch of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. He was the author of similar essays 
‘On the Succession of the Christian Priest- 
hood’ and on ‘the Means of employing the 
Poor.’ 8 ‘Devonia: a Poom,’ Bye cantos, 
1820, 9, ‘ View of the present State of the 
Scilly Isles” 1822; tho beat work on that 
district which had been published. 10, ‘ Nar- 
tative of tha Loss of the Steamer Thames 
on the Scilly Rocks’ on + Jan. 1841. 

Woodley was « contributor to the chief 
periodicals, and the ‘Gazetteer of theOounty 
of Cornwall,’ published at Truro about 1817, 
has been attributed to him. 


[Boase and Conrtney’s Bibl, Gornub, ii. 902- 
903, 051, 1862-3; Aller and McClure’s S.P.C K. 
1808, pp. 400-1, British Lady's Mag. February 
1818, p. 98; Gent. Mag. 1847, i. 444; Notes 
and Queries, 31d ser. iit, 399 ; panei to Por- 
tugal Delivered; information from Mr, Arthur 
Bureh, FS A., Diocesun Registry, ae 7 


WOODMAN, RICILARD (1524 moe! 
protestant martyr, born about 1524at Buxted, 
Sussex, was by trade an ‘iron-maker,’ livmg 
in the parish of Warbleton, Hast Sussex, 
and Fooping a hundred workmen in his 
employ. He became known os a protestant 
at the beginning of 1654 by ‘admonishing’ 
George Fairebanke, the rector of Warbleton, 
when in the pulpit. Woodman was arrested 
for this infringement of the ‘act of 1653 
against offenders of preachers and other mini- 
sters in the churche’(1 Mary st. 2. oc. 8), 
De was taken before the local magistrates, 
and twice brought up before quarter ses~ 
sions to give security for good behaviour. 
For contumacious refusal to do this he was 
imprisoned during two periods of three 
months (‘two more sessions’) under the 
act. During this time he was twice ex- 
amined before the bishop of Chichester, 
George Day (a- v.], and flve times before 
Cardinal Pole’s ‘ commissioners.’ In June 
1554 he was committed by the Sussex magi- 
strates to the queen's bench prison, London, 
a measure of doubtful legality; there he 
remained a prisoner nearly eighteen months, 
In November 1555 Woodman was sent by 
Dr, John Story [q. v.], Bonner’s persecuting 
chancellor, to that bishop's notorious ‘ coal« 
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house.” After a month’s imprisonment here 
he was called up for repeated examinations. 
He proved by thirty respectable witnesses 
that he had not been arrested for heresy, 
and on 18 Dec. 1585 was set unconditionally 
at liberty, his detention under the statute 
on which he was arrested being held illegal. 

Assertions being made that ho had pur- 
chased his release by submission tothe church, 
Woodman vindicated his consistency by 
itinerant preaching in the neighbourhood of 


his home. A warrant was issued for his! town hall) at Lewer, 


arrest, but he escaped to Flanders, and thonce 
to France. After an absence of threo 
weeks he secretly returned home; he was at 


last: betrayed by his brother, with whom he | 


had had disputes upon money matters. Ifo 
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there “in compan with “nine othay 
22 June, , ens 
Traditions of Woodman linger in 
The site of his house is still pointes 
He is said to luve been confined in the 
second story of the church tower of Wart}. 
ton, which beara some indications of havin 
heen used asa prison, An old stone call 
at Uekfield is smd to have been anothy 
place of his imprisonment, and the third). 
the great vault under the Star inn (now the 
: in fiont of which te 
and his fellow-martyrs were burnt, os 
|Foxo’s Actes and Monuments (Book of yp. 
tyr), ed. 1641, pp. 799-827, Burnet’s Hist ‘t 
the Reformation; Wilkins's Coneilus, 1737, J 
iy.; Lower's Worthios of Sussex, 1865, p 138 


was taken in his own house, nnd on 12 April 1147; Strype’s Memotinls of tho Reform tos, 


1567 sont to London. Confined again in 
Bonner's ‘ costhouse,’ he was six times ex- 
amined during a period of eight weeks. 
Thenees he was removed to the Marshalsen, 
the sheriff’s prison in Southwark. While 
here he wrote the account of his oxamina- 
tions preserved by Foxe. Tlis second ex- 
amination took place on 27 April hofore 
John Christopherson (q.v.], bishop-designate 
of Chichester, during which it appeared that 
a iechnical difficulty vitiated the legality of 
tho procecdings, the Betep deine not yat 
having been consecrated. On 26 May 1557 
Woodman was brought before John White 
(1610 P-1660 [q. v.], bishop of Winchestor, 
at St. George's Church, Southwark, White 
had no jurisdiction excopt such as arose oul 
of Woodman'’s answers to Pole’s commis- 
sioners which had been given in his dinccse. 
‘These were on a second hearing (16 June) 
at St. Mary Overy produced against him, 
‘Woodman at once took the legal point that ho 
was not resident within White's diocese, and. 
thot White had therefore no jurisdiction 
under the act 2 [Ienry 1V, c, 16. Tle was 
remanded till 16 June, when Christopherson 
appeared as an assessor together with Wil- 
liom Roper [q. v.], ono of the commissionors 
for the suppression of heresy appointed in 
the provious I’sbruary. Woodman was now 
ordered to be sworn, under this inquisitorial 
commission, as suspect of herosy. Ho refused 
to swear, and again appealed to his ordinary 
under the statute of Ionry IV. This point 
had been foreseen, for Christopherson not 
being yet consecrated, Pole had nominated 
Nicholas I[orpstield [q, v.], archdeacon of 
Canterbury, asordinary, Theroupon Wood- 
man allowed himself to be entrapped into 
a declaration upon the naturo of the sacra- 
ment and excommunicated. Throughout 
hisexaminations he behaved with great bold- 
ness. Ile was taken to Lewes, and burnt 


vol. i1i,; Dixon’s Ilist. of the Chareh of Engl in| 
1891, vol. iv.; Horsficld’s Must. of Sussex, 1835, 
i, 672.] BL 


WOODMAN, RICILARD (1784-1889) 
engraver, son of Richard Woodman, an 
obscure engraver who worked at the end of 
the last century, was born in London on 
1 July 1784. Ifo served his apprenticeship 
with Robert Mitchell Mosdows, the stipple 
engraver, in whose manner he worked, and 
for some years found considerable employ. 
mont upon book illustrations, chiofly por 
traits of actors, sportsmen, and noncon- 
formist ministers, Plates by him are found 
in Knight's ‘Gallery of Portraits’ the ‘Sport- 
ing Magazine,’ tho ‘ British Gallery of Art! 
and Cottle’s ‘Reminiscences.’ THis largest 
and best work is the ‘Judgment of Pars; 
from the picture by Rubens, now in the Na 
tional Gallery. During tho latter part of 
his life Woodman practised chiefly as a 
painter of miniaturos and small watercolour 
portraits, which he exhibited occastonally at 
the Royal Academy between 1820 and 1 
Ie died on 16 Dec. 1859, 

[Redgrave's Dict. of Artista; Graves'a Dict, 
of Artists, 1760-1803.] I, M. 0D. 


WOODNOTH. [See Woprxora ani 
Wonrnor.] 


WOODROFFE, BENJAMIN (1633- 
1711), divine, son of the Ray, Timothy 
‘Woodrofie, was born in Canditch Street, St 
Mary Magdalen parish, Oxford, in April 
1688, Tle was educated at Westminster 
school, and was elected to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1666, mae on. 28 Jul 
1656. Ie graduated B.A. 1 Nov. 166i, 
M.A. 17 June 1662, and he was incorpo- 
rated at Onmbridge in 1664, From shout 
1662 he waa a noted tutor at Christ Church, 
and in 1663 he studied chemistry with An- 
tony Wood, John Locke, and others, at 


ees ek me 
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nder Peter Sthael from Strasburg, 
dmitted F.2.8. on 7 May 1668, 
1668, 18 Balliol College had no 
master of arts to hold the office 
he entered himself there as a 
and was elected hy the college as 


= 
Qvord w 
fle was 8! 
y iF a 

statutable 
uf proctor, 


rn Te yalidity of his election was 


reed to the king and privy council, but 
yas remitted to the university and given by 
convocation against him. . 

Woodroffe was appointed chaplain to the 
Duke of York in 1669, and served with him 
when the duke was in command of the 
Toval Prince in the engagement with the 
Dutch off Southwold on 28 May 1672, This 
i to his appointment as chaplain to 
Charles I in 1674, and to his advancement 
mthecharch, Iie became lecturer 10 the 
Temple in November 1672, and through the 
influence of the Duke of York was installed 
non of Christ Church on 17 Dec. 1672, On 
Jan. 1072-8 he proceeded B.D. and D.D, 
Through the fayour of Theophilus, earl of 
Huntmgdon, o former pupu, ho was insti~ 
tated in 1673 to the vicarage of Piddleton in 
Dorset, but resigned it in the next year, 
when he was made subdean of Christ 
Church, At this time Woodroffe was a 
frequent preacher at Oxford, but, if the 
testimony of Tumphrey Prideaux con be 
plied upon, his sermons wore the subject of 
much ridicule acne to John Eiltis, Cumdan 
Se.) In 1675 he was appointed to the 
wearage of Shrivenham, Berkshire, on the 
nomination of Flesenss carl of Nottingham, 
towhose three sons he had boon tutor at 
Christ Church ; but Prideaux asserts that he 

t the living through tricking Richard 
tem a. a . 

Un 15 Nov. 1676 Woodroffe obtained o 
hoanse to marry Jorothy Stonehonse of 
Rewelsleigh, Berkshire, asiater of Sir Blewett 
Stonehouse, with areputed fortune of 3,0002,, 
aad they went to live at Knightsbridge so 
asto be near the court. Ile hnd been ap- 
panted to the rectory of St. Bartholomew, 
nearthe Royal Exchange, London,an 10 April 
1676, and he was collated {o a canonry in 
Lichfleld Cathedral on 21 Sept. 1678, These 
profeorments he held with his canonry at 
Christ, Church until his death. 

In 1685 Woodroffe was considered a likely 
person for the bishopric of Oxford, but he 
dul not obtain the appointment. He was 
nominated dean of Christ Church by JumesII 
on 8 Dec. 1688, but was not installed, the 
oa given to Aldrich. Woodrofts 
vas admitted on 16 Aug. 1692 principal of 
Gloucester Hall, which was in complete 
decay, and by his interest among the gentry 
dvaw to it aayeral students, He began re 
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building it in the hope of drawing to it the 
Greek youths brought to England by the 
advocates of reumon with the Greek church. 
About 1697 he commenced the erection, on 
eo of the adjoining site of the college of 
armolite friars, of a large house to be called 
the Greek College. It was of flimsy con- 
struction, no one would live in it, and it 
was known as ‘Woodroffe's folly’ till its 
destruction in 1806. By February 1698-9 
five young Greeks had been brought from 
Smyrna, and the number was afterwards in- 
creased to ten. The mismanagement of the 
college and other defects came under the 
censure of the Greck ecclesiastics af Con- 
stuntinople, and the youths were forbidden 
to study at Oxford. One oftham, Franciscos 
Prossalentes, printed in 1706 the work, 
which was reproduced in 1862, in the 
Grock lang ro exposing the paradoxes and 
sophisms of the principal. Details of the 
manner in which some of these boys were 
drawn off to the Roman church, and of the 
outlay incurred by Woodroffe in maintaining 
the establishment, are set out in the calen- 
dar of treasury papers (1702-7, pp. 42, 207- 
209, 362, 399-400, 407) and in ‘Notes and 
Queries’ (2nd ser, ix. 467-8). He received 
rants from William IIL and Anne for the 
reek college. 

Another disa) pointnens in connection 
with Gloucester Hall bafell its principal. Sir 
Thomas Cookes(q.v.], 8 Worcestershire baro- 
net, determined in July 1697 upon spending 
10,0002. as an endowment for a college at Ox- 
ford. Gloucester [fall was the favourite ob- 
ject, though the money was all but diverted 
elsewhere mainly through Woodroffe insert- 
ing in the charter a clause that the kin 
might put in and turn out fellows at his 
pleasure. This was withdrawn, but Ooolres 
till refused on various grounds to carry 
out his intention, and Woodroffe preached 
a sharp sermon on 28 May 1700 at Fecken- 
ham befor the trustees of the Cookes charity. 
The baronet died in 1701, and the bill for 
settling his charity upon Gloucester Tall 
was defeated in the House of Commons after 
passing through the Mouse of Lorda on 
20 April 1702. Threepamphiets were issued 
by Woodroffe in its support, and_an anony- 
mous reply was written by John Baron. The 
matter was not carried through until the 
principal's death. 

Woodroffe married, as his second wife, 
Mary Marbury, sister and one of the three 
coheiresses of William and Richard Mar- 
bury. Ife was ‘proprietor of one of tha 
solt-rocks in Oheshire, and he bought the 
manor of Marbury in 17065 for 19,0002, but 
could not completethe purchase, Twoactions 
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Seta 
27 July 1803 she m 


concerning these estates were carried to the 
House of Lorie and he lost them both. He 
was for some time confined in the Fleet 
piece, and his canoury was sequestrated in 

ril 1709, He died in London on 14 Aug. 
1711, and was buried on 19 Aug. in his 
own vault in the church of St. Bartholomew 
(Maroons, Lond. Redivivum, ii 428). He 
was a lenrned man, knowing several lan- 
guages, including Ilalian, Portuguese, and 
‘some of the Orientals.’ Mr. Ffoulkes men- 
tions a letter by him as ‘in excellent Greek 
and beautifully written.’ Ho read in Fe- 
bruary 1691-2 at the Guildhall chapel ‘the 
service of the Church of England in the 
Jtalian language’ (ist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
Rep. App. p. 383), ut he wanted judgment, 
and his temper was unsettled and whimsi~ 
cal, <A portrait of him hangs in the pro- 
vost's lodgings at Worcester College. 

Woodroffe’s writings consisted, in addi- 
tion to single sermons and poems in tho 
Oxford collections, of ; 1. ‘Sumnium Navale,’ 
1678, This iso Latin poem on the engage- 
ment in Southwold Bay. 2. ‘The Great 
Question how far Religion is conecrncd in 
Policy and Civil Governmont,’ 1679. 3, ‘The 
Fall of Babylon: Reflectionson the Novelties 
of Rome by B. W., D.D.,’ 1690, The licenser 
would not allow ita publication in March 
1686-7. 4, §O Livro da Oraciv Commun’ 
English prayer-book and Psalms translated 
into Portuguese by Woodroffe and R. 
Abendana, Judesus), 1605. 5. ‘Examinis et 
examinantis examen, adyersus calwmnias 
F. Foris Otrokocsi,’ 1700. Prefixed is the 
author's portrait by R. White. 6, ‘ Daniel’s 
Seventy Weeks explained,’ 1702 7. ‘De 
8. Scripturarnm Adrapxeig, dialogi duo inter 
Geo. Aptal et Geo, Marules preside Benj, 
‘Woodroffe Grece,’ 1704. 

[Union Review, i. 490-600, ii, 660, by E, 8, 
Ffoulkes; George Willinams’s Orthodox Church 
in the Mighteenth Ceutury, pp. xviii-xxv; 
Pearson’s Levant Chaplains, pp. 43-5, 66-8; 
Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood's 
Athen, ed, Blisa, iv. 640-2; Wood's Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, ii, 218, 262, 801, 382-3; Clark’s Oxford 
Colleges, pp. 436-42; Le Nevo’s Fasti, i. 626, 
ii, 618-18, iii, 681; Welch’s Westm School, pp. 
145-6 ; Wood's Life and Times, od, Clark, i, 
472, 484, ii, 128, 198, 265, iii, 388, 390, 426; 
Tearne's Collections, passim; Watt's Bill. Brit. ; 
Baron’s Case of Gloucester Tall; The Case of 
Dr, Woodroffe (Bodleian); Barker's Life of Bus- 
by; Lords’ Journals, xvii. 27-96, xviii. 19-100 ; 
Commons’ Journals, xiii, 843, 863; Daniel and 
Barker's Hist, of Worcoster College] 


~P.c. 
‘WOODROOFFE, Mus, ANNE (1766- 
1880), author, only child of John Cox of 
Harwioh, was‘born on 14 July 1766. On 


y arried at 
Nathaniel George Woodrooffa area 
who was vicar of Somerford Keynes, Wy t 
shire, from 1803, The Woodrsoffe fam” 
was of some antiquity, being descended frp 
Thomas Woodrooffe (rector of Charthan 
Kent, 1646 to 1660), of the honse of Wout. 
roffe of Hope in Derbyshire (ef, Wor 
Roorre, Pedigree of Woodroffe, 1878) if 
Woodrooffe dovoted herself to teachine | 
which she attained great excellencs ‘k 
1821 she issued at Cirencester « Cottage De. 
logues’ (8v0; 2nd edit. 1856), whieh we 
written with a view to entertaining and in 
proving the lower classes by delineation 
of characters and scenes in rural life, 
most important book, ‘Shades of Chars. 
ter’ (Bath, 1824, 8 vols. 4to), was! designed 
to promote the formation of the female chy, 
ractor on the basis of Christian principle, ang 
is a system of education for girls set forth n 
the form of dialogues with o slight thre 
of story running through them. Thefourth 
odit ion is dated 1841, and thera wasa seventh 
in 18656, The hook shows insight into hum, 
nature. 

Mrs. Woodrooffe died on 24 March lo) 
and was buried at Somerford Keynes, Sh, 
left one daughter—Emma Martha, bom 
80 May 1807, who married, on 5 Feb, 163, 
Thomas Wood (a. 19 Dea, 4865). 

Othor works by Mrs, Woodrooffe ar: 
1. The History of Michael Kemp,’ Bath, 
1819, 12mo; 9th ed, 1865. 9, * Michael thy 
Married Man,’ a sequel to the last, London, 
1827, 12mo; Ynd ed, 1865. 3. ' First Preyer 
in Verse,’ new ed. 1855, , 

(Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit.; Bath and 
Chelicnham Gazette, 30 March 1830; Gent 
Mug. 1862, 1.102, In the Brit, Mus, Cat, mot 
of Mrs, Woodroolfe's works are assigned in emmy 
to ‘Surah’ Woodroofle.] EL 


WOODROW, TIENRY (1823-1876), 
promoter of education in India, born at Nor 
wich on $1 July 1823, was the son of Henry 
Woodrow, a solicitor in that city. On bs 
mother’s side he was descended from the 
family of Temple of Stowe. After four yean' 
education at Eaton, near Norwich, he entered 
Rugby in February 1889, He was in the 
schoolhouse, and was one of the six boys who 
took supper with Dr. Arnold on the evening 
before his death, Many of the incidents of 
‘Woodrow’s school life are recounted in! Tom 
Brown's School Duys, though Judge Hughes 
has divided them among different character, 
Among his friends were Edward Henry 
Stanley, fifteenth earl of at (gs , Se 
Richard Temple, and Thomas ee , He 
was admitted to Onius College, Cambridge 
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ri] 1849, and was clected a scholar | bell, the lieutenant-governor, considering 


on 8 A rs ‘ 
arch 1843, graduating B.A. in 1846 
o Eeath wrangler and M.A. ty royal 
angate in 1849, In Michaelmas 1846 he 
a elected to & junior fellowship which he 
wsGel until 1864, In November 1818 he 
oe tedthe postof principal of the Martinitre 
College at Caleutte, and in 1854 he was ap- 
inted secretary tothe council of education, 
Peeiving also the charge of the government 
xehool book agency. ‘he arrangements in 
yogue When he accepted office had tong been 
recognised a8 unsatisfactory. The council 
as composed of members all of whom had 
oficial duties of other kinds, and 
most of the Jabour of administration fell 
upon the secretary. Under this system edu- 
sation in Bengal had beon declining. The 
only government vernacular schools were 
thoge founded by Lord Hardinge [see Harp- 
ion, St Hewny, first Viscount], and these 
hed dwindled from 101 to twenty-six. In 
1835 a new system was introduced. A 
saparats department, called ‘The Bengal 
Blecational Service,’ was instituted whose 
gle duty was the manogement of govern- 
ment education, ‘William Gordon Young 
waa appoiited first director of public in- 
atruction in Bengal, and Woodrow became 
ector of schools in eastern Bengal. At 
the time of Woodrow’s nomination he had 
only sixteen schools to inspect from Cal- 
eatta to Chittagong, among fifteen millions 
of inhgbitants. Ie threw himself ardently 
into the work, and, not confining himself to 
his official duties, stimulated the interest of 
the natives by frequent lectures on physical 
science. In 1861 the number of schools had 
mereased to eight hundred, and in 1876it had 
risen to more than five thousand. On his 
first appointment he introduced the system 
of ‘circle schools,’ under which one superior 
teacher visited a group of village schools in 
ton, This plan, though now obsolete owing 
to the increased number of teachers, was 
very successful ot the time in raising the 
standard of the elementary schools. Wood- 
row elso introduced practical studies, such as 
surveying, into the curriculum, in order to 
demonstrate more forcibly the advantages 
of arian teaching to the people, and 
on his visits of inspection hse erected nume- 
rous sundials to supply the lack of clocks. 
In 1860 Lord Stanley, his former school- 
fellow, who was then secretary of state for 
India, gave Woodrow high praise in his 
memorable despatch on education, quoting 
from several of his reports and testifying to 

the aye effacts of his system. 

Woodrow continued his labours until 
thirteen years later, when Sir George Camp- 


that government education was aufficiontly 
well organised to dispense with a special 
department, replaced the administration of 
the schools in the hands of the collectars of 
districts by a resolution dated 80 Sept. 1872, 
restricting the educational department to 
the duties of teaching and reporting. 

Although Woodrow did not regard the 
new system with favour, he accepted quietly 
the change in his position. In the follow- 
ing year he visited Europe, inspected the 
schools and colleges at Vienna, studied the 
Swiss schools at Zurich, and while in Eng- 
land acted a3 examiner in the government 
competition examinations under the civil 
service commissioners, 

On his return to Calcutta in 1875 he en- 
deavoured to induce the university of Cal- 
cutta to extend its curriculum in physical 
sciences and to curtail the study of meta- 
physics. In the same year he acted for a 
month as principal of the presidency college 
at Calcutta, but in September he was ap- 
pointed to officiate as director of public in- 
struction in Bengal, and he succeeded 
definitely to the post on the death of William 
Stephen Atkinson in January 1876. His 
appointment occasioned great satisfaction to 

e natives of Bengal, but his tenure of 
office was short. Ho died without issuo at 
Darjéling on 11 Oct, 1876. He married at 
Calcutta,on 18 Oct. 1854, Elizabeth, daughter 
of O. Butler, a surgeon of Brentwood in 
Essex. The natives of Indio raiaed 7001, to 
found a scholarship in Calcutta University 
and to erect, a memorial bust of Woodrow. 
The bust was executed in marble by Edwin 
Roscoe Mullina and placed in the university 
of Calcutta, Another bust of him is in the 
library of Oaius College, and a tablet was 

laced. in Rugby school chapel in 1879 by a 
few of his friends and schoolfellows, In 
1862 Woodrow extricated from the mass of 
records the minutes of Lord Macaulay when 
president of the council of education, and 
published them separately. For this he re- 
ceived the thanks of the governor-general, 
Lord Canning. He was theauthor of a pam~ 
phlet ‘On the Expediency of the Introdue~ 
tion of Tests for Physica} Training into the 
ent System of Competitive Examination 
‘orthe Army, Navy, and Indian Civil Service,’ 
London, 1876 (cf. Daily News, 28 Jan. 1875), 


[An Indian Career: Memoir of Henry Wood- 
vow, 1878; Laurie's Distinguished Anglo-Indians, 
9nd ser, pp. 187-85, 818-387; Rugby School 
Register, 1881, i, 206; Venn's Biogr, Ilist. of 
Gonville and Caius College, 1898, ii, 257; Jour- 
nal of the National Indian Association, 1877, pp. 
14-17; Record, 23 April 1879.] BI. 6, 
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WOODS, JAMES (1672-1759), noncon- | mainly to botan: os 


formist minister. [Sea Woon.) 


WOODS, JOSEPH (1776-1864), archi- 
tect and botanist, second son of Joseph 
‘Woods by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Samuel Hoare, was born at Stoke Newing- 
ton on 24 Aug.1776, lis father, a member 
of the Sociaty of Friends, engaged in com~ 
merce, contributed in English and in Latin, 
both prose and verse, to the ‘ Monthly 
Ledger.’ Delicate health causing Woods 
to be removed from school when only thir- 
teon or fourteen years old, he was mainly 
self-taught, but became proficient in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, and modern 
Greek, When sisicen he was articled to a 
business at Dover; but, pestering architec- 
ture, he placed himself in the office of 
Danio) Asher Alexander [q. v.], and after- 
wards began to practise, but, having no 
business capacity, was not very successful. 
Ife designed Clissold Park Ifouse for his uncle 
Jonathan Toare, and the Commercial Sale- 
room, Mincing Lane; but in the lntier build- 
ing, a fulure having resulted from his miscal- 
culation of the strength of some iron trestles, 
ho had io make good the loss, Tn 1806 
Woods formed the London Architectural 
Society, of which he became the first pre- 
sident.; and in 1808 he printed, but does not 
seem io have published, ‘An Essay on 
Modern Theories of Taste’ (London, 1808, 
8vo). Ilaving been entrusted with the 
editing of the remainder of Stuart’s ‘ Anti- 

ities of Athens,’ Woods in 1816 issued 
the fourth volume of that work je Srvart, 
Jamps, 1718-1788], Woods had already 
devoted considvrable attention to geology, 
and still moro to botany, as is proved by 
the appearance in the ‘‘I'rnusactions ’ of the 
Linnean Socicty for 1818 (vol. sii.) of o 
‘Synopsis of the British Species of Rosa,’ 
the firat of a series of papers deyoted to the 
more difficult or ‘critical’ genera of flower- 
ing plants. In April 1816 he had started 
on a continental tour through Jrance, Italy, 
and Greece, the results of which appeared 
in a paper ‘On the Rocks of Attica’ com- 
municated to the Geological Society in 1824 
(Geological Transactions, i. 170-2), and in 
‘Letters of an Architect: from France, Italy, 
and Greece’ (London, 1828, 2 vols, 4to) ; the 
work has illustrations by the author which 
are good in drawing but poor in colour and 
chiaroscuro; the text evinces considerable 
critical taste and judgment, 

On his return to England in 1819 Woods 
took chambers in Furniyal’s Inn; but in 
18688 he retired from his profession and 
acttled at Lowes, Sussex, devoting himacif 


y. He contri “ 
papers on ‘ Fedia’ to the Tae Te 
actions’ for 1885 (vol. xvii.), on (Ga) 
to the ‘Phytologist’ for 1847, andon (an 
plex’ to the same periodical for 1919 
made various excursions in England’ mn] 
abroad while engaged upon the Tot 
Flora,’ the work by which he 1g beat kno ? 
Accounts of such excursions to the sar 
of England ond to Brittany appear in the 
‘Companion to the Botanical i ‘agazine' f 
1836 and 1886, and that of one to 
in the ‘ Phytologist’ for 1844 (vol. i.) y 
1860 appeared the ‘Tourists’ Flora: : he 
scriptive Catalogue of the Flower Plants 
and Ferns of the British Tslands Ty 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, andthe Ttalug 
Islands (tendon, 1850), a work which hay 
not yet been supersaded, With a fet) 
constitution in a ieeyely developed fran 
‘Woods possessed tireless energy, and, bei 7 
always a good walker, he continued tomale 
excursions and to study critical plants, with 
a view Lo a second edition of his ‘Flora, ap 
to the time of his death. Thns there a 
records in the ‘Phytologist’ of visits to Gl. 
a and Monmouth in 1860, to Frany 
in 1851, and to the Great Orme’s Head anj 
part of Ireland in 1865; and in 1857 hy 
visited the north of Spain (Journal of th 
Linnean Society, ‘Botavy,’ vol, ii, 1858), 
Ho studied the genus Salicornia, partly m 
ou unetion with Richard Kippist (1a. 
1882) [q. v.], also a native of Stoke New. 
ington, who had assisted him with th 
‘Tourists’ Flora’ (Phytologist, vol, iy. 1851, 
and Proceedings of the Linnean Society, vol, 
ii, 1855); but the lost series to engage his 
attention wore the Rubi (Phytologist, new 
str, vol, i, 1855-6), many of which ho 
sketched. Ile also amused himself, when 
over cighty years of age, by finishing wp 
some of his early architectural sketches 
prosenta to his friends; ond he was for 
rand years an exceptionally brilliant chess 

er, 

Woods died, unmarricd, at his house ia 
Southover Crescent, Lewes, 9 Jan, 1864, and 
was buried in the Friends’ cemetery in the 
same town. Io was a fellow of the Linnenn, 
Geological, and Autiquaries' sovieties; and, 
in addition {o Afteen papers with which hais 
credited in the Royal Nocioty‘a ‘Catalogue! 
(vi.436), he contributed to Smith's ‘English 
Botany ' descriptions of several species that 
he had discovered which were new to Britain 
Robert Brown (1773-1858) (a ‘y.] gave the 
nome Woodsia to a rare and beautiful genus 
of British ferns. ‘There is on engra 
portrait of Woods by Cotman, dated 1822, 
of which thero ia a copy at the Linnean 
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Society's rooms. His herbarium of British | the mines of the northern territory. There 


Jonts was given by him to James Ebenezer 
Bicheno [q.¥.], and is now at the Royal In- 
stitution, Swansea; but his larger general 
qollection is now the property of Mr, Frederic 
Townsend of Honington, Warwickshire. 

Lower’'s Worthies of Sussex, 1866, p. 312; 
Friends’ Biogr. Cat. p. 786; Procoedings of 
the Iinnean Society, 1863-4, vol, axxii.; Jour- 
nal of Botany, 1864, p. 62; Britten and Boul- 
get's Bioge. Index of British pope 


woops, JULIAN EDMUND TENI- 
SON- (1832-1889), geologist and naturalist, 
was the sixth son of James Dominick Woods, 
hartister and journalist, by Henrietta, second 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Tenison of 
Dononghmore, Wicklow, great-grandson of 
Edward Tenison (a. vi) bishop of Ossory. 
Julian Edmund was born at Milbank Cottage, 
West Street, Southwark, on 15 Nov, 1882, 
andwas chiefly educated at Newington gram- 
mar school, ‘While still young he became 
a Roman catholic and joined the Passionist 
order, In 1862, o8 his health had failed, he 
went to France, where he continued his 
studies, first at Lyons, afterwards at Iydres. 
Tn 1854 he returned to England, but, finding 
himself unableto remain, accompanied Bishop 
Wilson to Tasmania to work under him, In 
1856 he ae returning to Paine: but 
onreachmg A dulaide was persuaded by Bisho: 
Murphy to remain there. Titherto he h 
been in minor orders, but he was ordained 
deacon on 18 Dac. 1856, and priest a few days 
afterwards, IIe then became missiona’ 

jest in the south-eastern district of Sou 

ustralia, where he worked energetically 
for ten years, Towards the end of that 
tine heassumed the name of Tenison before 
his surname. In 1867 he became vicar- 
general of the diocese, and for four years 
waa resident in Adelaide. But he relin- 
quished that pone to become a travelling 
missionary under tho archbishop of Sydney, 
and in 1878 was missionary priest in Queens- 
land, duty of this kind specially attract- 
ing him because it afforded opportunitios 
for prosecuting his sciontific studies. Be- 
tween 187 and 1876 he spent much time in 
Tasmania, compiling o | eager of the con- 
chology and palmontology of the island, 
which was published in the ‘ Transactions’ 
of the local Royal Society. In 1877 he 
went back to Sydney and devoted himself 
more and more ta science, till in 1888 he re- 
linquished clerical worl: and started on a 
long tour in Malay, Singapore, the Philip- 
pines, Chino, and Japan. On his return to 
Australia in 1886 he was sent by the go- 
yernment of South Australia to report on 
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he contracted fever, and, after halting for 
some time at Brisbane, arrived at Sydney in 
1887, He continued his scientific work, but 
the hardships of travel had undermined his 
constitution, and he died at Sydney on 
7 Oct. 1889, A monument was erected over 
his grave by public ee 
_ Woods was a man of wide culture, a mu- 
sician, on artist, and something of a poet, 
for he wrote a number of hymna (printed for 
pov circulation) and a poem entitled ‘The 
rrows of Mary,’ 18883, At one time also 
he edited two religious periodicals, ‘The 
Southern Oross’ and ‘The Chaplet.’ His 
conversational powers made him popular in 
society, and he was beloved by those among 
whom he laboured, for he lived most frugally 
that he might give largely. He also wrote 
a ‘Ilistory of the Discovery and Explora- 
tion of Australia’ (London, 1805, 2 vols.), 
another book on the ‘Fish and Fisheries of 
New South Wales,’ published in 1892, and 
letterain newspapers descriptive ofhis travels, 
togethor with more than a hundred and fifiy 
papers on natural history, geology, and 
P onto Most of them were printed 
in the publications of Australian and Tas- 
manian societies, but two ware contributed 
to the Geological Society of London (in 
1860 and 1865), of which he was clected a 
fellow in 1859, THe was elected president of 
the Linnean Socicty of New South Wales 
in 1880, and received the gold medal of the 
Royal Society of that colony in 1888. 
{Information from 0. M, Tenison, agq., Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, and a briof obituary notice, 
Quart, Jour, Geol. Soe, 1890, vol. xlvi, Proc, 
p. 48.] T. GB. 


WOODS, ROBERT (1622 P1685), mae 
thematician, (See Woon,] 


WOODSTOCK, EDMUND or, Eant or 
Kut (1301-1330). [See Eparonn.] 


‘WOODSTOCK, EDWARD oF (1830- 
1876), the Black Prince, [See Epwann.] 


WOODSTOCK, ROBERT or G 1498), 
cononist and civilian, (See innre, Rozunr.} 


WOODSTOOK, THOMAS of, Ent oF 
Buoxtnenan and Dun of GiovcrerpR 
(1866-1897), (See Tromas.] 


WOODVILLE or WYDVILLE, AN- 
THONY, Baron Scares and second Earn 
Rrvuns (1442?-1483), eldest son of Richard 
Woodville, first earl Rivers [q. v.], and his 
wife Jacquette, duchess of Baclford, was born 
in or about 1442 (Bann, ii. 163). Lionel 
Woodville [q.v.] wasa-younger brother. In 
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January 1460 his father took him to Sand- 
wich, where both were surprised and cap- 
tured by » band of Yorkists and carried off 
to Culais to be severely ‘rated’ by the Yorkist 
leaders for upstart insolence in toking pert 
in their recent attainder at poveney (Wit. 
‘Wono. p. 771; Paston Letters, i. 606). He 
married, between 25 Ji wy 1460 oe her 
father wasslain by the Yorkists) and 29 March 
1461, Elizabeth, baroness Scales and Nen- 
celles (Neweells) in her own right, the child- 
less widow of Sir Henry Bourchier, second 
gon of Henry Bourchier, earl of Hssex [q.v.] 
At Towton Woodville fought on tho Lancas- 
trian side, and was at first reported to have 
fallen (2b. ii. 6, 8; Cal. State Papers, Vene- 
tian, i. 108, 105-6). Regarding the cause of 
Henry V1 as now ‘irremediably lost,’ he 
and his father transferred their allegiance to 
Edward IV (7. i. 111). Ilis recognition as 
Lord Seales in right of hia wife followed in 
1462, and under this title he was summoned 
to parliament frum 22 Dec, in that year 
(Duevatn, ii, 281; Complete Peerage, vir 
371). At ,this moment he was helping io 
direct the siege of Alnwick Castle, which 
fell on 6 Jan. following oe Letters, ii. 
121). After his sister Hlizabetl’s marriage 
to the king in 1464 his advancement became 
vapid. Two years later he succeeded the 
Duke of Milan as a Imight of the Carter, and 
received a grant of the lordship of the Isle 
of Wight, of which he seems to have been 
the last holder, MMe was puahing a claim 
to the disputed estates of Sir John Vastolf 
[q. vr.) (ib, Ti. 214). 

Scales, like his father before him, was an 
accomplished IJmight, and his tournament 
with the Baslard of Burgundy in June 1467 
aroused more than national interest. Two 

ears before, at the instigation of the queen's 
adies and with the permission of the king, 
‘who was probably already meditating o 
Burgundian allianca, he despatched a chal. 
rete to Anthony, count of La Rocho, in the 
Ardennes, naturel son of Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, and brother of Charles tho Bold, 
a knight of great renown (Fxcerpia Iis- 
toriea, pp. ue se The Bastard promptly 
accapted the challenge, but the wars in 
which Burgundy was soon ongaged delayed 
his coming over until May 1467 (<0. p. 
178; Federa, xi, 578; Wrin. Wore. p, 
786). Great preparations were mado for the 
combat, which took place in Smithficld on 
11 and 12 June before a splendid andience, 
the king himself presiding over the lists. In 
the fixst course on horseback the Bastard’s 
horse struck its head against the iron of 
Scales’s saddle and fell upon its ridor, who 
waived the offer of a second horse, remarking 
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to the chronicler, Olivier da 1 
(p. 624), that Scales had fought tae 
day, but should fight o man on the momo 
On the 12th they met on foot with axes, ais 
fought so fiercely that the king, seeing that 
ealea was getting the better of his ants. 
gonist cried ‘Whoo!’ and threw down h: 
warder. The battle was doclared age 
(Lvcerpia Historica, pp. 211-12; Fanyay 
p. 656; Wr. Woro. p. 787; of. Stow’ 
Annals), A history of this famous tour’ 
nament has been preserved in a manuey "i 
belonging to Scalos’s friend, Sir J ohn Pastrn 
(rhe was engaged to his cousin, Anne 
aute),now in the British Museum (Zane. 
downe MS. 286). 1t is printed with soma 
original documents relating to the affur m, 
Bentley’s ‘ Zacorpta Tlistories,’ The death 
of Duke Philip, which recalled the Bastard to 
Brussels, hastened the conclusion of the negu- 
tiations for a marriage between his brother 
the new duke, and Mdward IV's aster Mar. 
garet. Senles wasa member of the embay 
which went ovor in Septomber and definitely 
arranged ithe match (Federa, xi. 500), 
T¥e accompanied the bride to Bruges as her 
presenter in June 1468, and broke eleven 
ances with Adolf of Cleves in the jonats 
with which tha marringe was celebrated 
(Ouiving DN LA Marcin, p. 560; Pastor 
Letters, ii, 818), The Burgundian allianes 
threatening trouble with Hiaace, Edward 
got together four thousand men to assist the 
Duke of Brittany against his suzersin, and 
entrusted (7 Oct.) the command of the fleet 
which was to convey it across to Seales, 
now governor of Portsmouth pete ai, 
680; Wii. Woro. p. 792). Louis XI at 
once came to terms with Duke Francis, but 
the floet put to sea about 26 Oct., ona 
rumour that Queen Margaret had come 
down to Harfleur, After aimlessly cruising 
about for 2 month, it returned to the Isle of 
Wight (i.) 

Scalos and his father were with the king 
in Norfolk in June 1469 when the Nevilles 
sprang their mine against the Woodville 
ascendency. According to a statement not 
improbable in itself, Edward sent them away 
in the hope of allaying the discontent 
(Wavnin, v. 580). Scales somehow con- 
trived 10 escape thé tragic fate which befell 
his father and brother after the skirmish at 
Fdgecot (26 July 1469). It made him Earl 
Riversand constable of England, but he afier- 
wards resigned his latter dignity to the Duke 
of Gloucester (Eucerpta Historica, p. 24), 
Te was et Southampton in the ne of 
1470 when Warwick on his flight to Calats 
triod to cut out his great ship the Trinity from 
thet harbour, and succeeded in repulsing the 
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Pe RES REELED RSET 1 Ss NOE ae Ir“ SESE 
attempt (WARKWORTH, p. 9). Edward made | the autumn he went on a pil timage to 


+ jeutenant of Calais and entrusted him 
aes erations in the Channel pay 
rebels and their protector Louis XI (Ox1- 
vier DE LA MARORE, p. 629; Duanaxt, ii. 
ag}. but cf, Dorin). He is credited by 
Wartin (v. 604) with a victory over War- 
qwek’s feat in the Seine, He shared Ed- 
ward's subsequent exile in the Low Coun- 
tries, and, returning with him in 1471, 
reamed him from an awkward situation at 
York and helped to gecure him victory at 
Barnet (2b. pp. 611, 640, 647, 662). While 
the Jang was crushing the Lancastrions at 
Tewkesbury, Rivers beat off the Bastard of 
Fanconber'z’s attack upon London, and was 
made councillor (8 July) to the young 
Prince of Wales (WarRgwortH, p. 19; 
ap ley recent viciasitudes of fortune 


had, however, made a great impression on Charles the Bold, ii. 370-1), A 


Rome, whence he visited the shrine of St. 
Nicholas at Bari and other holy placea of 
southern Italy (Paston Letters, iii, 162; 
Excerpta Histortea,p, 245; Cal. State Papers, 
Venetian, i, 183), Returning from Rome 
early in 1476, he was robbed of all his jewels 
and plate, estimated as worth a thousand 
marks or more, at Torre di Baccano, a few 
miles north of the city. Some of the stolen 
POOReEsy was sold at Venice, and Rivers 
ving applied for restitution, the signoria 
decided that this should bedone gratuitously, 
out of deference forthe king of England an 
his lordship (1d. i. 186), Siatus IV invested 
him with the title of defender and director 
of pa causes in England (Oaxton at the 
end of ‘The Cordyale,’ 1478). On his way 
north he visited (7-8 June) the camp at 
Moratof theluckless Duke Charles(cf, Kirx’s 
eater 


his mind; having been relieved, as he  honourthanany that had yet befallen Rivers 


words explained in the preface to the 
Distes and Sayings of the Fonilosophers,! 
by the goodness of God he was exhorted to 
dedwate his recovered life to his service. 
In Uctober 1471 he obtained a royal request 
for safe-conduct for a voyage to Portugal 
‘to heat a day upon the Saracens’ (Fadera, 
xi, 737; Paston Letters, iii. 14, 32), The King 
was teported to have been not best please 
withhis leaving him (id. ii, 11), There was 
a ramour that he had sailed on Christmas- 
eve (ib. iii, 88), He returned in any case 
defora 28 July following, when he was em- 
wered to arrange an alliance with the Duke 


was presently in contemplation. His first 
wife had died during his visit to Compoatella. 
In 1478 a marriage was orranged for him 
with Margaret, sister of James LI of Scot~ 
land (Fadera, xii. 171; Acte of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, 11.117), Edward bestowed. 
upon him Thorney and three other honours, 
the Scots parlament voted twanty thousand 
marks for the marmage, and a sale-conduct 
waa sent to the bride on 22 Aug. 1479 (id, 
ii, 120; Ledera, sit. 97, 162; Ramaay, in. 
487). But the match was suddenly brolen 
off owing, it ia surmised, to the discovery of 


Edward's intrigues with her brother's sub- 


of Brittany (Faedera, xi. 760). Soon afler | jects, ae : : 
he took over 4 thousand men-at-arms and| ‘When the king diod (9 April 1483), Rivera 
atchers to Brittany, but in November was | was at Ludlow with the yome prince; most 


said tobe coming hastily home, disease having 
made great ravages among his men (Paston 
Letters, iii. 59). In February 1473 he became 
one of the Prince of Wales's guardians and 
thief butler of England. But his present 
prosperity did not cause him to forget the 
‘tyme of grete tribulacion and adversite’ 
by which it had been reached, and in the 
summer of this year he went by sen to the 
jubilee and pardon at Santiago de Oompo- 
stella, ILe returned, perhaps through Italy, 
to be appointed (10 Nov.) governor to the 
young ptince, a dignified post which, as he 
tells va, gave him greater leisure for his 
literary occupations, But it was not unin- 
terrupted. In the first year of his office 
he wad twice sent to try and induce Charles 
the Bold to abandon the siege of Neuss for a 
campaign against Louis XI, and in 1476 he 
took part in the military parade which ended 
ri Toguigny (Comammns,1.821 ; Doyzn). But 


pe was now the scallop-shells, and in 


of his relatives were in London, Edward's 
nomination of Gloucester as protector meant 
the end of the Woodville predominance, But 
if Edward IV supposed that the Woodvilles 
would quietly accept a subordinate position, 
he miscalculated. Rivers started from Lud- 
Dee eee own half-brother 
Richard Grey, and a retinue limited by orders 
to two thousand, on 24 April, and was at 
Stony Stratford on the 29th. Learning that 
Gloucester on his way south from Yorkshire 
had just reached Northampton, ten miles in 
his rear, Rivers and Grey rode back to meet 
him, Gloucester and Buckingham anter- 
tained them at supper in apparent cordislity, 
but next morning took steps to prevent them 
reaching the king before themeelyes. Rivers 
protested, but was charged with attempting 

to set distance between the king and them,’ 
put under arrest with Grey, and sent off in 
safe keeping to Sheriff-Hutton Castle, near 
York, which had come to Gloucester through 
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though friendly to them, admits that the 
discovery of large quantities of arms and 
armour in their baggage created a general 
tapes that their designs were trenson- 
able, 

At Sheriff-Ilutton on 28 June Rivers 
made his will, in which he gave instructions 
that if he died south of the Trent he should 
be buried in the chapel of ‘our Lady of 
Pewe’ beside St, Stephen’s College at West- 
minster, which owed to him sariens Ee) 
Privileges (Ercerpta Historica, pp, 245-8), 

ut being removed to Pontefract and ordered 
for execution, he directed that he should be 
buried there ‘ before an Image of our blissid 
Lady with my Lord Richard’ (1d. p. 248), 
appealed to Gloucester to sea his will exe~ 
cuted, and wrote the pathetic ‘ balet’on the 
unsteadfasiness of fortune beginning 

Sumwhat musying, 
And more mornyng 


(Rous, p. 214; Rivson, Ancient Songa, ii. 3). 
Tt is wucertain whether he was given the 
form of trial before his execution, which was 
carried out on 26 Juno hy Sir Richard Rad- 
Cliffe [q. v.] (Zveerpta ITistorica, i. 244), 
Nouns (p. 218) says that the Earl of Northum- 
berland was his chief judge; but in any case 
he was deprived of his legal right to trial by 
his peers. A hair shirt he was found to be 
wearing next his skin was hung up before 
the image of the Virgin in ghe church of the 
Carmelites at Doncaster (Rovs, pp. 213-14), 

Rivers has been deservedly characterised 
as the noblest and most accomplished of all 
Richard ITI’s victims (Garrpnnr, p. 78). 
‘Vir, hand facile discernas, manuve aut con- 
silio promptior’ was the verdict of Sir 
Thomas More; ‘un tres gontil chevalier’ 
that of Commines (i, 821). But the warmest 
testimony to his virtues comes from Caxton, 
with whose name that of his friend and 
patron will always be associated, In the 
printer's cpilogue to the ‘ Cordyale,’ after re- 
cording the earl’s devotion to works of pivly, 
he concludes: ‘It secmeth that he con- 
ceiveth wel the mutabilite and the unstablo- 
nesa of this present lyf, and that he desircth 
with a great zeleo and spivituoll love our 
goostlye at and perpetual salvacion, and 
that we shal abhorre and utterly forsake 
thabominable and dampnable synnes which 
communely be now a dayes,’ This zeal for 
morality dictated the choice of the French 
works which he translated and had printed 
by Caxton. The ‘ Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,’ the first book printed in Eng- 
land (1477), was translated by Rivers (from 
Jean do Teonyille’s French yersion of the 
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Latin original, Jent him by a frie 
guile his voyage to Compostella mien 
cause he found it‘a glorious fair myrrour 
all good Christen peple to behold and und » 
stonde,’ A few months later (Februn 1 fa 
his translation of the ‘wise and le 
‘Proverbs of Christine de Pisan? Cot t 
metre’ issued from Caxton's praag followed 
in March 1479 by his version of the *¢ 
dyale,’ ‘ multiplied to goo abrood among the 
peple, that thereby more surely myght by 
remembred The Four Last Thingis mmgce 
ally comyng.’ Caxton alludes to others tha 
hac passed through his hands, but whether 
this means that he printed them isnot clear 
Besides these translations, Rivers wrots 
‘diverse Balades agenst the seven dedel, 
oane, but the only specimen of his mu. 
that has been preserved is the gentle lament 
on the fickloness of fortune which Row 
ascribes to the leat days of his life (see above), 
The only known portrait of Rivers is con. 
tained in an iNummation in o Lambeth 
manuscript representing the earl Presenting 
one of his books and its printer to Ei. 
ward IV. Torace Walpole had it repr 
ducad as a frontispiece to his ‘Royal and 
Noble Authors,’ and on engraving of Riverss 
head is in Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage’ 1; 
shows a clean-shaven intellectual face, 
Rivers was twice married, but left no 
legitimato issue. Lady Scales, his first wits, 
died on 1 Sept, 1478, and, after the failun 
of the negotintions for his marriage to the 
Scottish princess, he took for his second wilt 
Mary, daughter and coheir of Sir Henry 
Fitz-Lewis of Horndon, Essex, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edmund Beaufort, second dube 
of Somerset, She survived him, and married 
secondly Sir John Neville, illegitimate son 
of the second Marl of Westmorland, River 
had a natural ee, Margaret, who be- 
eame the wife of Sir Robert Poyntz of Iron 
Acton, Cloucestershire [see under Porr, 
Sin Franora]. Tis brother Richard sue 
eoaded him as third (and last) Earl Rivers, 


(Rotuli Purliamentorum ; Rymer’s Fader, 
originol edition; Stato Papers, Venetian, ed. 
Rawdon Brown; William of Worcester (with 
Stevengon’s Wars of the [english in France), end 
Wavrin's Chronicle in tho Rolls Ser.; Wark 
worth’s Chronicle, cd, Camden Soe,; Rous 
Ohronicle, ed, Hoarne; Fabyan, ed. Ellis; Com- 
mines’s Mémoires, ed. Dupont; Olivier de ls 
Mavche’s Mémoiros, ed, Buchon ; Paston Letters, 
ed. Gairdner; More's Vita Ricardi ILI, ed, 1689; 
Stow’s Annals, ed. 1681; Bentley's Excerpta 
Historica, 1831; Dugdnle’s Baronnge; G B 
Ofokayne}’s Complete Peernge ; Ramsey's Lan- 
enster and York; Gnirdner's Richard I, ef, 
1898; othep authorities jn the text] J, T-7 
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—WFOODVILLE or WYDEVILLE, 
ELIZABETH (1487 ?-1492), queen of Ed- 
ward 1V. [See Evivzaburu.} 


ODVILLE, LIONEL (1446 P-148-4), 
ae of Salisbury, born about 1446, was 
third on of Sir Hichard Woodville (after- 
wards frat Eorl Rivers) q.¥.], by his mar- 
rage with Jacquetta, widow of John of Lan- 
caster, duke of Bedford [q. v.] Anthony 
Woodville, second earl Nivers [q.v,], was his 
elder brother. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he graduated D.D. Wood says that 
he was an inceptor in canon law. Probably 
aso provision for him, he was made dean of 
Exeterin November 1478, In 1479 he suc- 
ceeded Thomas Chaundler as chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, being then, accord- 
ing to Wood, who is not supported by Le 
Neve, archdeacon of the dioceso, On 81 Oct. 
1480 he became prebendary of Mora in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. In 1482, boing then at 
Cumnor, he was made bishop of Salisbury 
by papal provision ; the temporalities were 
restored to him on 28 March. Ho was con- 
secrated in. April, : 

After Edward IV's death Woodville’s po- 
sition became difficult. In the beginning of 
‘ay the queen, Elizabeth Woodville, received 
word of the arrest of Rivers and Grey at 
Stony Stratford, and at once went into sanc- 
tuary ot Weatminster. Woodyille went with 
her, but it seems ibely that he soon camo 
out, As @ bishop he had nothing to foar. 
He was in the commission of the peace in 
June and July, Later he took an important 
part in organising Buckingham’s rebollion, 
was named in Richard’s proclamation, and 
when the rising failed he was ono of the 
many who fied to Henry of Richmond in 
Brittany. Richard was in some difficulty 
with regard to the see, the temporalities of 
which were handed over to the keeping of 
Thomas Langton [q. v.], who eventually suc- 
ceeded him as bishop. The matter was 
settled by an act of parliament which de- 
clored his temporal ee forfeited, but 
spared Woodville’s life. Ie diced, possibly 
in Brittany, before 23 Junel484. A manu- 
script book: of miscellancous entries compiled 
about the end of the seventeenth century, 
preserved at Salisbury, says that he died and 
was buried at Beaulieu. A local tradition 
says that he was buried in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, and that a canopied tomb at the inter- 
section of the north-west transept and north 
aisle of the choir is his. 

{Information kindly furnished by H. E. Mal- 
den, esq.; Ramsny’s Lancaster and York, ii. 
475, &e.; Gairdner's Richard II, new cdit., 
pp: 58, 185, 141, 158; Wood's App, to Hist, of 
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Colleges and Halls, ed. Gutch, pp. 63~4; Cal. 
of Inquisitions Hon. VII, p, 345; Uxcerpta Iis- 
torica, p. 16; Rot. Parl. vi, 250, 278; Dep.- 
Keeper's Pull. Records, 9th Rep. App. ii. pp. 
18, 21, 31, 39, 112, 127; Le Neve's l'asti Keel, 
Ang). i. 386, ii. 411, 604; Paston Letters, iii. 
246. For the story of Woodville’s family con- 
neetion with Stephen Gardinor, sec that article.] 
AJA. 


WOODVILLE or WYDEVILLE, 
RIOHARD, first Earn Rivers (d. 1469), 
was son of Richard Woodville of the Mote, 
near Maidstone in Kent, and (after the death 
of his elder brother Thomas) of Grafton, 
Northamptonshire. The Woodvilles had bean 
settled at Grafton as early as the reign of 
Henry II, but the manorial iglts were first 
acquired by Woodville’s uncle Thomas, His 
mother was Joan Beauchamp, heiress of a 
Somersetshire family (Baxnr, ii. 166; Hist. 
MLSS, Comm. Oth Rep. p. 118; but of Ge- 
nealogist, vi. 199). Hichard Woodville the 
elder, whom Dugdale failed to distinguish 
from hia son, was e@ trusted servant of 
Ienry V and the regent Bedford in the 
French wars. Ile held « command in the 
expeditions of 1415 and 1417, and in 1420 
became esquire of the body to Tlenry V and 
seneschal of Normandy (Gesta Henrici V, 
pp. 9, 277; Duepstn, ii. 280). The king 
bestowed upon him in 1418 the Norman 
pei nictine of Préaux and Dangu (Lonaxon, 
Be 08). Bedford, on becoming regent for 

enry VI in France, made Woodville his 
chamberlain, and rewarded his ‘grans no- 
tables ct agprenblea services’ with further 

ants of confiscated ostates (1d. pp. 106-6; 

ToNSTROLIT, iy. 188), THis connection with 
Bedford induced Beaufort and the council 
to entrust the Tower to his keeping when 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, attempted a 
coup d'etat with the help of the Londoners 
in 1495 (Ord. Privy Council, iii, 167; Rau- 
BAY, i. 361). Tio returned with the regent 
to France in the spring of 1497 to take up 
in July 14.29 the post of lieutenant of Calais, 
where the marrioge arranged between his 
doughterJoan ond William Haute, an esquire 
of Kent, was apparently solemuised (Duc- 
vALD, li, 280; Ord. Privy Council, iii, 245, 
$29; Lveerpia Historica, p. 249). He still 
held this position in 1485, though in 1481 he 
seems to have heen detached for a time to 
serve on the council of Henry VI while in 
France (Fadera, x.605; Doxzn; Ord. Privy 
Council, iy. 82). There is ome ea 
however, during these years in distinguish- 
ing him from his gon, He probably aeitled 
down at Grafton. ofter the death of his elder 
brother (who made his will on 12 Oct. 1134), 
was sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1438, 
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and died between 1440 and 1442 (Barnr, ii. | which had been for som 


166). 
Richard "Woodville the younger was 


Imighted by Tenry VI at Leicester on 
19 May 1426 (Luranp, ii. 491). It was 


robably he who commanded a troop in 
France in 1429 and conveyed the wagos of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s forces to Lille in the 
following year (Dovnu; Fadera, x. 451). 
He is anid to have been taken prisoner in 
the attack wpon Gerboroi in May 1485, but 
must haye soon obtained his release, as ho 
served undor Suffolk in 1435-6 (Wavnin, 
p. 64; Duenarn, ii. 230), Tho foundation 
of his fortunes was his surreptitious mar- 
riage, apparently in 1486, with Jacquette of 
Luxemburg, the young widowed Duchess of 
Bedford. She had to pay (23 March 1487) 
a, fine of 1,0002, for marrying without tho 
royal license ( Rot. Peri. iv. 498; Dnvon, p. 
436). Woodville reevived 2 pardon on 24 Oct. 
following (Jrdera, x, 677). Tho mésallinnee 
gave arent offence to Jacyuetta’s rulatives 
(Wavain, p. 207). The statement after- 
wards made e p. 4455) that, Woodville and 
Jacquetta had two children before marriage 
is doubtless a moro calumny. 

Woodvillo served under Somerset and 
Yalhot in the attempt to relieve Meaux in 
1489 (i. p. 267; Doynn). Lis reputation 
as an accomplished knight caused him to be 
aclected to ‘deliver’ the redoubtable Pedto 
Vasque de Saavedra, chamberlain of tho 
Duke of Burgundy, who came to London in 
1440 to ‘run a course with a sharp spear 
for his sovereign Iniy’s sko’ (Pedera, x, 
828; Paston Letlers, i. 41; Cirasrnunaty, 
iii, 465), They met in lists at West minster 
an 26 Nav, but the hing stopped the cam- 
bat after tho third stroke (Stow), In June 
1441 Woodville once more went to France, 
in the train of the Duke of York, and helped 
to relieve Pontoise (Ramsay, ii. 37). Loe 
became a knight banneret and captain of 
Alengon (25 Rept, 1142), On 9 May (Dug- 
dale gives 20th) 1448 he was raised to the 

eorage by letiers patent as Baron Rivers. 
Eis choice of tile is puzzling. Dugdale 
thought he took the name of the old family 
of Redvers or De Ripariis, earls of Devon; 
and his addition to his ams of an ineseut- 
choon benring a griflin sagreant, which was 
part at least of their device, has bean held 
to confirm this hypothesis (Complete Peer- 
age, vi. 871). But the inclusion among the 
seigniories granted him in support of his new 
dignity of a barony of Rivers and a casual 
reference (in « letter of 1175) to his son 
under the name of Lord Anthony Angre sug~ 
gest a connection with the barony of Rivers 
or De Ripariis of Aungre (Ongar) in Exsox, 


v e time j 
(8. v. 898; Duapatn, ii, 980, Conynee 
one cn i. 186). No connection eed 
either family seems to hav. i 
by. sucalaaieta ® been discovered 
ivers took part in the gy 
Cade’s rising oe oaas 1450, and, 
rumour that he was to succeed the 
dered Suffolk as constable of England tal 
proved bascless, he was admitted in 
order of the Garter (4 Aug.) and the fr 
council (Dorr; Paston Letters, i, 19875 
Privy Council, vi. 101). The French ke s 
now begun the conquest of Aquitai 
Rivers reccived a commission ag séneschy 
of the provinco on 18 Oct. 1460, and rat 
take out a strong force; but the trans a 
remained idle at Plymouth for nine ment 
and the oxpedition was abandoned on the 
news of tho fall of Bordeaux (id, vi i, 
116; Ramsay, ii. 146), To scoms to hag 
spent tho following yonrs at Calais ag ad 
tho lieutonants of the Duko of Somerset 
who had been appointed ity captain in 
September 1451, and was thus unable to 
support the dnke and the king at tho battls 
of St. Albans (Ord, Privy Council, vi. 278. 
Doytn; Braucourt, vi. 46), Le was sum. 
moned to the great council in January 1458 
which arranged a temporary reconciliation 
betwoun tho two partics, the unveality of 
which was illustrated in the followmg Jul 
by his appointmont to inquire into the Eat 
of Warwick's pirntical attack upon the 
Luheck salt fleet (Ord. Privy Council, vi, 
292; Fardera, xi. 415). When hostilities 
were resumed in 1459 and Warwick and 
the Marl of March wore driven out of the 
country and took refuge at Calais, Rivers 
was stationed at Sandwich to guard against 
a landing. Tle was surprised in hus bed, 
however, ono morning shortly after the New 
Yoar 1460 by Sir John Dynham with s 
small party from Calais, and corried across 
the Channel with his son Anthony (Wi. 
Wone., p. 771). On their arrival at Calas 
the captives wera bitterly ‘ rated’ by 
the Yorkist loaders for having joined in 
atigmatising them as traitors, Warwick 
reminded him that his father was but a 
aquire brought up with Fenry V, and that 
he himself had tices ‘made by marriaga 
and also made lord,’ and ‘that 16 was not 
his pait to have such Innguage of lords, 
ne of the King’s blood’ (Paston Letters, 
i 
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When and how they escaped from their 
captors does not appear, but they fought at 
Towion on the side of King Henry, whom 
Ntivers accompanied in his Aight to New- 
castle (Cal. State Papers, Ven. 1 105-6), On 
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30 Aug: 1461, however, Count Ludovico 
Dallugo reported to tho Duke of Milan that 
the earl had quitted Ilenry and tendered 
lus allegiance to Edward IV. ‘I held 
several conversations,’ he wrote, ‘with this 
Jord de Rivers about King Tienry’s cause, 
and he assured me that it was lost irre- 
mediobly? (#. i, 111), Edward’s secret 
marriage with Rivers’s daughtor Elizabeth on 
1 May 1464 more than re-established his for- 
innes, and gave him a eweet revenge upon 
Warwick for the treatment he had received 
four years before. The Woodville influence 
soon became paramount at court,‘ to the ex- 
altstion of the queen and displeasure of the 
wholerealm’( Wii. Word. p. 785). Rivers 
yas appninted treasurer on 4 March 1466, 
and on 26 May at Windsor ho was mado Earl 
Rivers. lis numerous sons and danghters 
were married into the tichest and noblest 
baronial families, John Tiptoft, earl of Wor- 
cester {a. y. | had toresign the position of high 
constable of England in favour of the king's 
father-in-law, who took up the staff on 
a4 Aug. 1407 (Tedera, xi. 581), “Warwick 
and the Neville clan, who found themselves 
ousted from the Pon inance at court they 
had enjoyed in the first years of the reign, 
became more and more estranged from the 
ling and hostile to the Woodvilles. Overt 
hostilities began with the pillage of Rivers's 
Kentish estate by a mob of Warwick's par- 
tisana on New Year's ee “Wavrtin, 
ed, Dupont, iii. 192), But Warwick thought 
the movement hore and the similar one in 
Yorkshire under Rohin of Redesdale [q. v.] 
amature, and an interview botween Rivers 
andArchbishop Neville at Nottingham ended 
in Warwick's visiting the king at Coventry 
towards the end of January (Wir. Worc. 
p. 789). But the reconciliation was 
merely oa and tho marriage of 
(laenco and Thabol Neville in July 1L69 
was followed by an open onthreak, The 
proclamation issued by Warwick and his 
friends Jaid most stress upon the king's 
estrangement of ihe ‘great lords of his 
blood’ for the Woodvilles and other ‘ se- 
ducious porsones’ (WaRkwortH, pp. 46-51). 
Rivers and others of the family wero at that 
moment with the king, who was making o 
Progress through the eastern counties; but 
when the news came in that the count 
was rising in the Neville interest thoy le! 
him, or he thought it prudent to dismiss 
them (Wavriy, v. 580). Afier Edward's 
defeat at Edpecot (26 July), Rivers aud his 
son Sir John Woodville wera taken at Chep- 
stow, conveyed to Kenilworth, and executed 
on 12 Aug. (WaRKWwortH, pp. 7, 46; Three 
FYfteenth-Century Chronicles, p. 183; Wa- 
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vRIN, ed. Dupont, ii. 408; Report on the 
Dignity of a Peer, y. 898), ; 

Rivers married Jacquetta, daughter of 
Peter de Luxemburg, count of St. Pol, by 
Marguerite, daughter of Francois de Banx, 
duke of Andria in the kingdom of Naples. 
She was the widow of John of Lancaster, 
duke of Bedford [q.v.], brother of Henry V, 
and she survived her second husband, dying 
on 80 May 1472. She bore Rivers fourteen 
or fifteen children, seven sons and seven or 
eight daughters. Five sons survived in- 
fancy: 1. Anthony, second Enrl Rivers 
q. ¥-] 2. John, who attwenty was married 
In January 1465 toa ‘juvencula’ of nearly 
eighty, Catherine Neville, dowagor duchess of 
Norfolk, aunt of Warwick ‘ the kingmaker’ 
‘Maritagium diabolicum’ comments William 
of Worcester (p. 783), and adds obscurely, 
‘Vindicta Bernardi inter eosdem postea 
patuit’ (cf. Rot. Parl. v. 607). He was 
knighted at hissister’s coronationtwo months 
later, and shared his father’s fate in 1469. 8. 
Lionol, bishop of Salisbury [q.v.] 4. Sir Ed-~ 
ward, erroneously called Lord Woodville in 
‘Paston Letters’ (ii: 811). ILe commanded 
the Woodville flectin 1488, and shared Henr 
of Richmond's caile in Brittany, In 1486- 
he joined in Spain the armies of Ferdinand 
and Isabella and fought in Gronada against 
the Moors, [n 148 he greatly embarrassed 
Henry by taking over a small force to help 
the Bretons against the French, and fellin the 
battle of St. Aubin du Cormier on 28 July 
(t.; Buson,i. 18; R.B. Morriman’s Edward 
Woodville, Knight-Errant in Proc. Amer. 
Antig, Soc. 1904). 5. Richard, attainted in 
1488, restored in 1485; he succeeded his 
brother Anthony as third ond last Earl Rivers, 
and died without issue in 1191. Rivere’s 
daughters were: 1.Elizaheth, whoisseparately 
noticed as Queen Elizabeth (1487 ¥-1492), 
2. Margaret (@. before 1491), who married 
(Oct. 1464) Thomas Fitzalan, earl of Arundel 
(d. 1524). 8 Anno (d. before 1491), who 
married, first (in 1466), William, viscount 
Bourchier, and, secondly (before 1481), 
Ceorge Grey, second earl of Kont (d. 1508). 
4, Jacquotta, who married John, lord Stran 
of Knockin (d. 1477), and died before 148], 
5. Mary (d. in or before 1481), who married. 

1466) William Herbert, earl of Huntingdon 
see under [Larpurr, Siz WiniiaM, EARL OF 

‘DMBROKD, d. 1469], 6, Catherine (Jd, about 
1457), who married, first (1466), Henry Staf- 
ford, second duke of Buckingham (a, v.]3 
secondly, Jasper Tudor duke of Bedford [q.v.], 
and, thirdly, Sir Richard Wingfield [q. v4 ' 
A daughter whois said io have married Sir 
John Bromley (Dvenatza, ii.281). 8. William 
of Worcester (p. 785) mentions still another 
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daughter, who was married (February ot | effects of the plants. The ae 


to (Anthony) Lord Grey de Ruthin, son an 
heir of the Earl of Kent, but he does not give 
her name. Sho does not appear in the pedi- 
grees, but the chronicler can hardly be guilty 
ofa confusion caused by the second marringe of 
Aune Woodville to Anthony Grey's younger 
brother George, who succeeded him in the 
atyle of Lord Grey de Ruthin. 

[Rotuli Parliamentoram; Rymor's Feedera, 
orig, edit, ; Issues of the Exchequor, ad. Deven; 
Ordinanees of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; 
Cal, State Papors, Venetian, ed. Rawdon Brown ; 
Wavrin’s Ohronicle, ed. by Mardy in the Rolls 
Series and by Dupont for the Société de I'Histoira 
de France ; William of Worcester, ed. by Stovon- 
son in the second volumo of the Wars of the Eng- 
lish in Franco (Rolls Sey.) ; Warkworth’s Chro- 
nicle, ed. Camden Soc.; Gesla Ienrici V, od. 
English Historical Socioly ; Monstrelet's Chro- 
niclo, od. Douét d’Areq for Sociéte do l'Histoire do 
Trance ; Longuon's Paris pondant la Domination 
Anglaise (Soc, del'Histoirede Paria) ; Chastollain, 
ed. Kervyn do Lottenhove ; Leland’s Colloctancn, 
ed Hearno; Excerpta Historica, 1881; Paston 
Lettors, ed. Gnivdnor; Doyle's Oficial Baronage; 
Dugdale’s Baronago ; G.E. Cfoknynel's Completo 
Peerage; Beaucourt's Histoire do Chailos VII; 
Ranway's Lancaster and York; Busch’s England 
undor the Tudors, yol. i. (nal. transl.) ; Dakor's 
History of Northamptonshire, | J. Tr, 


WOODVILLE, WILLIAM (1752-1805), 
physician and botanist, was born at Cockcr- 
mouth in Cumborland in 1752. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh University, where he 
became the favourite pupil of William Cullon 
(q.v.], and graduated M.D. on 12 Sept. 1776, 
After spending some time on the continent 
he began to practise at Papcasile in his 
native county, but shortly afterwards re- 
moved ta Denbigh. In 1782 he camo to 
London, bocame physician to the Middlesex 
dispensary, and was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians on 9 Aug. 1781, 
On 17 March 1701 he was clected physician 
to the smallpox and inoculation hospitals at 
St. Pancras, in succession to Mdward Archer 


1 
is Woodville, who was olected a follow of 
the Linnean Society in 1791, had a strong 
taste for bolany, and appropriated two acres 
of ground at King’s Oross ‘olongin to the 
hospital as abotanical garden, which homain- 
tained at his own expense. In 1790 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his great worl on 
* Medical Botany ’ (London 4to), in which he 
gave a description of all the medicinal plants 
mentioned in the cat ee of the ‘ Materia 
Medica’ published by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians of London and Edinburgh. These 
descriptions were illustrated by plaies and 
accompanied by an account of the medicinal 


0 second 
peared in 1792, the third in 1783, waa ae 
plementary volume, containing plants noti 
cluded in the ‘ Materia Medica, in 1791 "A 
second edition in four volumes was ublished 
in 1810 (London, ata) and a third in 1833 
edited by (Sir) William Jackson Hooke! 
{q. v.], with a fifth volume by George Spratt 

As was natural from his official Position, 
Woodville took s keon interest in the various 
remedios for smallpox. ‘The older system of 
inoculating porsons with a mild form of the 
disease itsclf first attracted his attention 
and in 1706 he published tho first volume of 
a ‘History of the Inoculation of the Small- 
pox in Great Britain’ (London, 8yo0), Tha 
second volume did not appear owing to the 
discovery by Edward Jennor (1740-1828) 
{q. ¥.] Of the officacy of vaccination from 
cow-pox. Woodville was at first hostile 
but afterwards enthusiastically adopted 
Jenner's theory, and made many experiments 
with a viow to elucidating it. In 1799 he 
published ‘Reports of a Series of Inocula- 
tions for the Variolm Vaccina or Oow-pox; 
with Remarks and Observations on this 
Disoase considered as o Substitute for the 
Smallpox,’ London, 8vo. This treatise was 
translated into French in 1800 (Paris, 810; 
new edit. 1801), In 1800 appeared ‘A Com. 
parative Statemont of Facts and Obserya- 
tions relative to the Cow-pox, published hy 
mo Jenner and Woodville’ (London, 

to). 
Woodville, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, had his residence in Ely 
Place, Uolborn, but died at the smallpox 
hospital on 26 March 1805, and was buried 
in the Friends’ burial-ground, Bunhill Fields, 
on 4 April. His portrait, by Lemuel Abbott, 
was presented to the snially ox hospital, It 
was engraved by William Bond. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 345; Gent, Mag, 
1805, i. 821-3, 887; Smith's Cat. of Friends’ 
Books ; Allibono’s Dict. of Engl. Lit, ; Georgian 
Era, 1883, ii, 681; Lottsom’s Ilints, 1816, iit, 
21, 83-41 (with portrait); Rees's Cyclopedia, 
1819.] BLO. 

WOODWARD, BERNARD BOLING- 
BROKA (1816-1860), librarian Lo the queen 
at Windsor Castlo, eldest son of Samuel 
‘Woodward [q. hee goologist, was born 
at Norwich on 2 May 1816. Samuel Pick- 
worth Woodward [q. v.] was his younger 
brother. Ile was sent in March 182? to the 
Grey Friars Priory, a private school kept by 
William Brooke, to whom on 29 Sept. 1898 
he was apprenticed for four years. On the 
expiration of this apprenticeship he worked 
for o time under his father’s supervision, 
copying armorial bearings and other heraldis 
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devices for ITudson Gurney (q. v-] Ie also 
gudied in bis leisure moments botany and 
ther natural sciences in & practical manner, 
ious notes, some of which were 


ti £0" 
ot by Hewett Cottrell Watson [q. v.], 


st. 
sua 1834 he went as tutor in 


J, § Buek's school at East Dereham, 
Norfolk, and late in the following year he 
chained a post in the banking house of 
Wesars. Gurney at Great Yarmouth, Through 
the influence of friends at East Dereham he 
lecame strongly attracted to the congrega- 
tional ministry, and on coming of age left 
Yarmouth and went to study under W, 
Lesve at Fakenham, Norfolk, and the Rev. 
Vir Drove ot Guestwick, Norfolk, In 1838 
he entered asa student at the nowly esta- 
tiished Highbury College, London, and gra- 
duated B.A. London, 17 June 1841, 

On 97 April 18£8 he was publicly recog- 
nised ‘pastor of tho independent church of 
Wortwell-with-Harleston in Norfoll.’ He 
soon after began to apply himself to literary 
work, and in this connection enjoyed the 
frisndship of Jobn Childs [q. v.], head of tho 
printing firm at Bungay, and acted for a 
tmealso as tutor to lis grandsons. At the 
end of 1848 he resigned his pastorate, and, 
with the view of devoting himself solely to 
literature, removed to St. John's Wood, Lon- 
don, in March 1819, In November 1858 ho 
moved to Bungny to be nearer to his friends 
the Childs, who were concernod in the pro- 
duction of his larger worlis, and whom he as- 
asted in many of their undertakings; but in 
1858 he returned io the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead. On 2 July 1860 he was ap- 

inted librarian in ordinary to the queon at 
Windsor Castle, Under the superintendence 
of the prince consort began the rearrange- 
ment of the fine collection of deawings b 
the old masters at Windsor, Ho died at his 
official residence, Royal Mews, Pimlico, on 
12 Oct. 1869. In 1848 he married Fanny 
Emma, ninth daughter of Thomas Toulon of 
Berkeley Strect, London, the descendant of 
a Huguenot family. By her he had three 
daughters, She died on 80 April 1860, and 
hemarried, on 19 Aug. 1851, Emma, seventh 
deushter of Goorge Barham of Withorsdale 
Hall, Suffolk, 

Woodward was elected a fellow of tho 
Society of Antiquaries in 1857. Ile was 
author of: 1. ‘The History of Wales,’ Lon- 
don [1850-8], 8vo. 2, ‘The Natural Ilis- 
tory of the Year’ (originally issued in the 
‘Teacher's Ollfering,’ 1851), London, 1862, 
mo; 3rd ed. 1868 ; revised edit. (so called) 
18/3, 8, ‘The History of the United States 
of America’ (by W. H. Bartlett as fax as 
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vol. i. p. 686), New York [1855-6], 8 vols. 
8vo. 4, ‘First Lessons on the English 
Reformation,’ London [1857], 12mo ; 2nd 
edit. 1860. 6, ‘First Lessons in Astro- 
a (5th edit. rewritten by B, B, Wood- 
ward), London [1857], 12mo. 6. ‘Yirat 
Lessons in the Evidences of Christianity’ 
(originally issued in the ‘Teacher's Offering,’ 
1858-9), London [1860?], 12mo; 2nd edit. 
1865, 7. ‘A General Tlistory of Ifampshire’ 
3 far as p. 317, afterwards carried on by 

eodor O. Wilks), London [1859-62], 4to. 
8. ‘Encyclopedia of Chronology, in cou- 
junction with W. L. R. Cates, who com- 
pleted it, London, 1872, Svo, At the tima 
of his death he was busy upon a ‘Sife 
of Leonardo da Vinci,’ which was to have 
beon illustrated from drawings in the royal 
collection, 

Ile also wrote many articles and reviews 
for the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ Sharpe's ‘London 
Magazine,’ the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
other periodicals, 

Ile edited: 1. ‘Tho Ifistory and Anti- 
quities of Norwich Castle,’ by his father, 
1847, dia. 2 Barclay's ‘ Complete Die- 
tionary of the English Language,’ new edit, 
1851] i 4to, for a ae mee aoees 
articles, especially in biography and geo- 
graphy. 3, Maunder's eeruieg of Know- 

ledge,’ new ed. 1859, for which he wrote a 
‘ compendious English grammar,’ besides re~ 
writing much of the rest. IIo also founded 
and edited ‘The Fine Arts Quarterly Re- 
view,’ which appeared from May 1863 to 
June 1867, 

ie en a translation of Réclus's ‘La 
Terre,’ which was completed by his brother, 
Henry Woodward. 

[Obitunry by W. L. R. Cates in the Norwich 
Penny Mngazino, 1870, p. 24; Mon of Emi- 
nonce, No, xliti. with photo-portrait (the por- 
trait profiaed to Ribbun's ‘Brief Memoir’ is 
almost tho only relinblo item in that unoutho- 
rised ae aia private information; Brit, 
Mus. Cat.] BB. W. 

WOODWARD, GEORGE MOUTARD 

1760 P-1809), caricaturist, son of William 

Woodward of Stanton IIall, Derbyshire, was 
born in that county about 1760. He re- 
ceived no artistic training, bul, having much 
original talent, camo to London, with on 
allowance from his father, ond became a 
prolific and popular designer of social carica- 
tures, much in the style of Bunbury, which 
were etched chiefly by Rowlandson and 
Isaac Cruikshank. Although their humour 
‘was generally of © very coarse and extrava- 
gant kind, they display a singular wealth of 
imagination and insight into character, and 
some are extremely entertaining. Among 
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the best are ‘ Effects of Flattory,’ ‘ Effects of 
Hope,’ ‘Club of Quidnunes,’ ‘ Everybody in 
Town,’ ‘Everybody out of Town,’ and ‘ Spe- 
emons of Domestic Phrensy.”’ Woodward 
also wrote many light fugitive pieces in prose 
and verae, some of which wero issued in a 
volume in 1806, with a portrait of the author 
from a drawing by A. Buck. Te was of 
dissipated and intemperate habits, spending 
satis of lus time in taverns, and died ina 
state of penury at the Brown Bear puble- 
house in Bow Street, Covent Garden, in 
November 1809. He published: 1. ‘Hecen- 
trie Excursions, with a hundred plates by 
I, Cruikshank, 1796, 2. ‘The Olio of Good 
Breeding, with Sketches illustrative of the 
modern Graces,’ 1801. 3. ‘The Musical 
Mania for 1802... dedicated to Mrs, Billing- 
ton.’ 4, ‘The Bettyad: a Poem descriptive 
of the Progress of the young Hoscius in 
London,’ 1805. 5. ‘Caricature Magazine, 
or ILudibrastic Mirror, being a Collection of 
original Caricatures,’ 1807. 6. ‘An Essuy on 
the Art of ingeniously Tormonting,’ 1808. 
7. ‘Chesterheld Travestie, or School for 
Modern Maunovrs,’ 1808. 

(Grego's Rowlandson the Caricaturist, 1880; 
¥H.Angolo’s Reminiscences, 1828-80 ; Nedgravo's 
Dict. of Artista; Gent, Mag. ak ii aoe 


WOODWARD, ILENRY (1714-1777), 
actor, the eldest son of a tallow chandler 
in the borough of Southwark, London, was 
born in London 2 Oct, 1714, and intended for 
his father’s occupation, Tle was at Merchant 
Taylors’ school from 1724 to 1728. After his 
father’s fulure in business ‘Harry’? Wood- 
ward, as hu was genorally called, joined the 
Lilliputian troupe of Tun [sce Lion, Jom] at 
Lincoln's Tnn Fields, playing on J Jan. 1729 
in the ‘ Deggar’s Opera’ as tho Beggar and 
Ben Budgo (tha ‘ Thespian Dictionary’ says 
as Peachnm). During the season the per- 
formance was repeated fifteen times, and 
‘Woodward, now thoroughly stage-struck, 
remained with Rich, who instructed him mn 
harlequin and other characters, ‘ Master’ 
‘Woodward appeared at Goodman’s Fields 
on 6 Oat. 1780, and as ‘Young’ Woodward 

Hayed on 40 Oct. Simple in the ‘ Merry 
ives of Windsor.” On 31 Dec. he was 
Dicky in the ‘Constant Couple,’ on 7 Jan. 
1781 Page in the ‘Orphan, ond on 5 May 
Tom Thumb, for his benefit, when he spoke 
a prologue written by himself, On 12 May 
he was a Spirit in the ‘ Devil of a Wife,’ 
and on 1 and 2 June « priestess in ‘ Sopho- 
pest.’ At 


nisba,’ and a Spirit in the ‘ Tom 
Goodman's Fields, where he remained until 
1780, we read in the bills of Woodward, 
Young Woodward, Master Woodward, and 
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Ti, Woodward. Presumably t 

the same, though Dr. Domne 
the contrary. To one or other of rik 
names appear Haly in ‘Tamerlong? Sein 
in ‘Mourning Bride, Harlequin, F 
Drawer in the ‘ Cheats, or the ‘Tase 
Bilkers,’ Daniel in ‘Conscious Lovers'Dere 
bam, Setter in ‘Old Bachelor’ gor, 
Richard in ihe ‘Provoked Butera 
in * Mock Doctor,’ Jaques in ‘ Love mile. 
Man,’ Squire Clodpole in ‘Lover's Q nt 
Supple in ‘Double Gallant) Fetch 4 
‘Staze Coach,’ and Shoomaker in ‘Relape,' 
On 25 Sept. 1784, Woodward acted hu. 
quin as Lun, jun. Subsoquently ha was 
scon as Petit in the ‘ Inconstant, Prince 
John in ‘Tho Second Part of King Henry Ty? 
Victory in ‘ Britannia,’ Sneak in ‘ Connty 
Lasses,’ Slango in ‘ Honest Yorkshiemay! 
and Albanact in ‘King Aathur?’ Wont 
ward's name appears on 29 Jan, 1786 y 
Toul, an o1iginal part, in Sterling's ‘Pam. 
cide, 

After the removal of the company to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Woodward appears 
on 8 Jan, 1787 os Uarlequin Macheath ix 
the ‘ Beppars’ Pantomme, or the Contending 
Columbines,’ Tho authorship of tha 3 
ascribed to Lun, jun,, ic. Woodward, who 
dudicated to Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Cibberthe 

rinted version, 12mo, 1736, with an apology 
or having purlesqued their quarrel over ths 
rae of Polly in the ‘Boggar's Opes’ On 
2 Feb, 1737 Woodward was the feat Spruce 
in Tynch’s ¢ Independent Patriot, or Musica 
Folly,’ and _on 21 Feb. tho first Young 
Manly in TLewitt’s ‘Tutor for the Beau 
(sie) or Lovo in a Labyrinth,’ 

t the end of tho season (1787) the 
theatre was closed, and Woodward went to 
Drury Lane, appearing on 18 Jan, 173% 9 
Feobleinthe ‘Second Part of King Henny IV; 
Tlero ho remained until 1741-2, playuz 
many parts in enmody (for a full lst se 
Guwnusr). Among them were Slender, (ib- 
bet in the ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ Kastril in 
* Alchomist,’ Abel in ‘Committee, Jeremy 
in ‘ Love for Love,’ Simon Pure, Sir Amorous 
La Foole in ‘ Silont Woman,’ Duretete, Sir 
Novelty Fashion, Lord Yoppington Post in 
‘Timon of Athens,’ Pistol, Richmond in 
‘Charles I,’ Silvius in‘ As you like it, Ver 
tox in Dryden’s ‘ Tempest,’ ond Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, The original parts assigned 
him are insignificant. They consist of 
Fronch Cook in ‘Sir John Cockle at Coutt, 
Dodsley’s sequel to the ‘King and the 
Miller of Mansfeld’ 28 Feb. 1738 ; Poet m 
Miller's ‘ TLospitel for Fools,’ 16 Nov. 1789; 
Dapperwit in Edward Phillips's ‘Britons, 
Strike Ilome, 81 Dec.; Beau in Garricks 


eS te et ee, 
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116 April 1740; and Neverout in 
ae dagemationy taken from Swift, 
93 April. On 29 Dec. 1741 he appeared at 

? Garden as Coachman in the 


ea At Drury Lane he remained 
41747, playing the lead in comedy, and 
dang to his repertory some fifty charac- 
A Among these were Osric, Campley in 
funeral,’ Bullock in ‘Recruiting Officer, 
Brisk in ‘Double Dealer, Jerry Blackacre 
in ‘Plain Dealer,’ Lucio in ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ Lord. Sands, Pistol, Ben in ‘ Love 
fr Love, ‘Parolles, Sr Courtly Nice, 
Guiderius in‘ Cymbelins,’ the Lying Valet, 
Antonio in ‘Don Sebastian,’ and Colonel 
Feignwell. Two original parts were as- 
+ ood him—J lash in Garrick’s § Miss in her 
117 Jon. 1747; and Jack Meggot in 


Fadley’s! Suspicious Husband, 12 Feb. of 


the same year. ; , 
Engaged by Sheridan for Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, Woodward made his first 
appearance there on 28 Sopt. 1747 as Marplot 
inthe ‘Busybody,’ and played also Brass in 
ths ‘Confederacy,’ Trappanti in ‘Sho would 
ad she would not,’ and other paris. As 
lot he came out again on 10 Nept. 1748 
st Drary Lane, ‘ first appoarance for soven 
rs’ He repoated somo of his Tublin 
gnceesses, and was scon. pea the season as 
Tom in ‘Conscious Lovers,’ Justice Grood 
in‘A New Way to pay Old Dobis,’ Ramble 
in ‘London Cuckolds, Gregory in ‘ Mock 
Doctor,’ Captain Brazen, Scrub, Moreutio, 
Herlequin in ‘Emporor of tha Moon,’ Fine 
Gentleman in ‘ Lethe’ Faddle in ‘ Found- 
ling’ and Ramilie in tho ‘ Miser,’ and gave 
ania March 1749 his own unprinted inter- 
Inde, ‘Tit for Tat,’ in which he mado sport 
of Foote, who had taken him off in his 
‘Diversions of the Morning.’ In Novembor 
1782 the actor had to malke an allidavit that 
he had not insulted ono Fitzpatrick (the 
same probably who in 1763 caused a riot in 
the theatre), 

Dunng this same year (1752) Woodward 
was subjected to an attack ab the hands of 
the mountebank ‘Sir’ John ILill [q. Eee 
inserted in his ‘Tnspector’ a letter ‘to Wood~ 
ward, comedian, the meanest of all charac- 
ters’ This elicited apamphlet, ‘A Lotter from 
Henry Woodward, Comodian, the meanest 
of all Characters [see Inspector, No, 624), 
to Dr. John Hill, Inspector-Genoral of Great 
Britain, tho greatest of all Characters (see 
ul the Inspectors)’ [London], 1752 (2nd 
edit.), 8vo. “This was followed by ‘A Letter 
to Mr. Woodward, on his Triumph over the 
Inspector. By Sampson Edwards, the Mer 
Cobler of the Haymarket,’ London, n.d, 
[1762], 8y0; “A Letter to Tenry Wood- 
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ward, Comedian, occasioned by his Letter to 
the Inspector. By Simon Partridge, the 
Facetious Cobler of Pall Mall,’ &c., Lon- 
don, nd. [1762], 8vo, and finally ‘An 
Answer to Woodward, by the Harl of. . .,’ 
Tenaam 1758, Svo, a mock defence of 

Ali, 

Between 1761 and 1756 Woodward had 
produced and doubtless acted in several un- 

rinted pentomimes of his own— Harlequin 

Ranger,’ season of 1751-2; ‘ The Genii,’ pro- 
duced in 1752, and often revived; ‘Queen 
Mab,’ 1752; ‘ Fortunatus,’ 1753, Frequently 
revived, ‘ Proteus, or Uarlequin in China,’ 
17565 ; and ‘ Mercury Iarlequin,’ 1756, These 
all displayed gifts of construction and inven- 
tion, and were highly popular. Some of 
them had previously been seen in Dublin, 
¢ Marplot in Lisbon’ (1760, 12mo) was acted 
at Drury Lano on 20 March 1764. It is 
only a compression, with some slight altera- 
tions by Wondward, of Mrs, Centlivre’s 
*Marplot,’ a continuation of the ‘ Busybody, 
ond was seen again in Dublin and at Oovent 
Garden, 

At Drury Lane he remained until 1758, 
being scen as the Little French Lawyer, Sir 
Harry Wildair, Trappolin in ‘ Duke and no 
Duke,’ Quicksilver in ‘Mastward Toe,’ Boba- 
dil, Stephano in the ‘Tempest,’ Celadon in, 
tho Comical Lovers,’ Faco, Sir John Daw, 
Sir Fopling Flutter, Launcelot Gobbo, Polo- 
nius, Subtle in ‘Alchomist,’ Clown in‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale,’ Copper Captain, Lissardo in the 
‘Wonder,’ Falstaff in the ‘Second Part of 
King Henry IV,’ and other characters. 
Ohief among his original parts were Wit- 
ling in Mrs. Clivo’s ‘ Rohearsal, or Bays in 
Petticoats, 15 March 1750 ; Don Tewis in, 
Moore's‘ Gil Blas,’ 2 Feb. 1751 ; @ part in his 
ownunprinted ‘Lick at the Town,’16 March; 
Petruchio in Garriclk’s ‘ Catharine and Pe- 
truchio, 18 March 1754; Diel in oe 
‘ Apprentice, 2 Jan. 1766; Block in Smol- 
lett’s ‘Reprienl, 29 Jan. 1767; Daffodil in 
the ‘Modorn Fine Gentleman,’ 24 March; 
Nophew in the ‘ Gamesters,’ altered from 
Shirloy by Garrick, 22 Dec.; and Razor in 
Murphy's ‘ Upholsterer,’ 830 March 1758. 

At the end of the season of 1757-8 Wond- 
ward finally severed his connection with 
Drury Lane. His last engagement had been 

rodigal of interest and incident, Fle was 
Garrick’s right-hand man, and divided with 
him the empire overcomedy, His Morcutio, 
when Garrick and Barry in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ divided the town, bad been an un- 
surpassable triumph. Murphy said, concern- 
ing the performance, that ‘no actor ever 
reached the vivacity of Woodward,’ His per- 
formance of Bobadil was pronounced ‘won= 
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derful’ by Tate Wilkinson. No less con- 
spicuous triumph had attended his Parolles. 

Woodward's inducement to leave Dewy 
Lane had been o tempting but, as it proved, 
delusive, offer from Spranger Her fa: v.J 
Barry had counted on the apport of Mack- 
lin in opening ® new thentre in Dublin. 
Macklin proving recalcitrant, he turned to 
Woodward, who had saved 6,0002, and 
‘Woodward, after some hesitation, entered 
on the scheme at the persuasion of Barry, 
whom Rich declared capable of ‘ wipeding 
a bird from the treo and squeezing it to deat. 
in his hand.’ On 22 Oct. 1758 Crow Street 
Theatre, built by subscription, was opened 
under the new management, Woodward 
spanking a prologue but not acting. On 
28 Jan. 1760 Foote’s ‘ Minor’ was produced. 
‘Woodward, as the original Mrs. Cole, acted 
with so much coarsencss as to damn 
a piece that afterwards made a success in 
London, The only other parts he played in 
Dublin in which he had not been scen in 
London were Young Philpot in the ‘Citi- 
zon, Squire Groom in ‘ Tioved-la-Mode,’ and 
Humphrey Gubbin in the ‘Tender Tlusband,’ 
But the Dublin management was not a suc- 
cess, and by 1762 Woodward had lost half 
his savings. In this year the joint-managers, 
who in 176] hed opened a new theatre in 
Cork, quarrolled, recriminated, and dissolved 

artnership, Woodward returning to London 
Por some incidents of the estrangement of 
Woodward and Barry sco C. McLovannin, 
Zanga's Triumph, or Harlequin and Othello 
at War, 1762, 8v0). 

On reappearing in London at Covent Gar- 
den in‘ Marplot,' on 6 Oct. 1763, Woodward, 
who had spoken in Dublin many prologues 
of his own writing, delivered one entitled 
‘The Prodigal’s Roturn;’ this occasioned a 
voxatious charge of ‘ingratitude’ when in 
1761 he revisited Dublin. At Covent Gar- 
den he played some of the parts in which ho 
had been seen in Ireland, and was the first 
Careless in Murphy's ‘No One’s Enemy but 
his Own,’ 9 Jan, 1761; a part, probably Lord 
Lavender, in Townley's ‘False Concord,’ 
20 March ; Young Brumpton in the ‘ School 
for Guardians, 10 Jan. 1767; Careloss in 
Colman’s ‘Oxoninn in Town,'7 Nov. ; Lofty 
in Goldsmith's ‘ Good-natured Man, 29 Jan. 
1768; Marcourt in Colman’s‘ Man and Wife, 
7 Oct. 1769; and Captain Ironsides in Cum- 
berland’s ‘ Brothers,’ 2 Dec. Tie had also 
been soon as Justice Shallow, the Humorous 
Lieutenant, Sir John Brute, Lord Ogleby. 
and Sir Brilliant Fashion, and had vodiien 
in 1766 his own ‘Ilarlequin Doctor Faustus.’ 
On 19 Nov. 1770, as Marplot in the ‘ Busy- 
body,’ he made under Foote his first appear- 
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ance in Edinburgh, playing a roy 
racters. On his homeward journey heats 
under Tata Wilkinson in York, tin und 
Foote, he was on 26 June 1771 at the Hag. 
market the first Sir Christopher Cripple in 
the ‘Maid of Bath.” Back at Covent Gar. 
den, which he did not further quit, he ae 
the first Tardy in‘An Hour before Marria ' 
25 Jan. 1772; General Gauntlet in ih, 
‘Duellist, 20 Oct. 1778; Tropick in Col. 
man’s‘ Man of Business, 81 Jan. 1774: Cy 
tain Absolute in the ‘ Hivals 17 Jan. tire, 
Sir James Clifford in Kelly's ‘Manof Renson' 
9 Feb. 1776; and FitzFvoliok in Murphy's 
‘News from Parnassus, 28 Sept. Tle lad 
also been scen as Ranger, Jodelet in hy 
alteration of the ‘Man’s the Muster’ (1775, 
8vo) on 8 Nov. 1778, and Lord Fop ington 
in the ‘Man of Quality.’ His ‘ Harleguin’s 
Jubilee’ was given af Covent Garden in 
1770, Ilis ‘Seasons,’ founded on the ‘Spec. 
tator,’ is included in Mra, Bellamy's‘ ite 
logy ’ for her life. Woodward's last appear- 
ance was on 18 Jan. 1777, when he played 
Stephano in the ‘Tempest.’ On 18 March 
he was too ill to act for his benefit, (Qn 
17 April ho died at his houso, Chapel Stpcet, 
Grosvenor Place, and wasburied in the vaults 
of St. Georgo’s, [lanoverSquare, Mrs, Wood- 
ward prodecensod her husband, and Woai- 
ward spent the last ten yoars of his Ixy 
with Goorge Anne Bellamy [q.v.] To her 
he left the bulk of his estate, which, how. 
ever, she never succeeded in obtaining. 
Woodward has had few equalsin comedy, 
Tlis figure was admirably formed and his 
expression so composed that he seemed 
ualified rather for tragedy or fine gentlemen 
than the brisk fops and pert coxcombs he 
ordinarily played. Ie was unable, however, 
to speak a serious lino with effuct, but. 
soon as he had to charge his face with levity, 
aud to display simulated consequence, brisk 
impertinence, or affected gaiety, he was the 
most engaging, consaqnential, and laughable 
of actors. Churchill, in ‘The Rosciad;'tried 
to depreciate him ns ‘a speaking harlequin, 
made up of whim, but the stroke was in- 
effective. Ife was quite unequalled as 
Bobadil, « part, says Dr. Doran, that died 
with him, ITis Mercutio has never in report 
been surpassed. In Marplot he ‘ was evety- 
thing tho author or spectator could wish 
Sir Joseph Wittol, Brisk, Tattle, Parolles, 
Osric, and Lucio were parts in which he was 
unequalled, and his Touchstone and fir 
Andrew Aguecheek were much approved, 
In Trappolin, Captain Flesh, Olodio, Sosa 
Duretéte, Lissardo, Captain Mizen, Bas, 
and Scrub, his deporiment was too studied. 
Sometimes indeed he over-acted. Tt wai 
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or ewih the town he was content to play, 

the ‘Rehearsal’ a soldier bringing in a 
a e. He received the highest terms of 
ce comic actor of the day. His claims to 
yank a8 & dramatist, except as regards his 

ntomimes, ard eel work containing 

nothing original. : 

mt portal of Woodward, by Worlidge, as 
Tras in tho ‘Confederacy ;’ a second, by 
Yandergucht, as Petruchio, engraved by 
J.B, Smith, and reproduced in the illustra- 
ons to Chaloner Smith’s ‘ Outalogue ;’ and 
asketch of him as Razor in tho ‘ Upholaterer,’ 
byDe Wilde after Zoffany, are in the Garrick 
Gb, One, by I. Hayman, os the Fino 
Gentleman in ‘ Lethe,’ was engraved by 
YeArdell; and one by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in what character is not said, erates by 
James Watson. A portrait as Petruchio, 
after Vandergucht, and one as the Fine 
Uentlemen, ave among the engraved portraits 
inthe National Art Library, A writer in 
‘Notes and Queries’ refers to ‘ Tllustrations 
hy Woodward of the Seven Ages of Par- 
sons’ —‘ Curate,’ ‘ Priest,’ ‘ Pedagopue,’ 
‘Vicar’ ‘Rector,’ ‘Incumbent,’ and ‘ Welsh 
Parson’ (9th ser. ii, 309). 

[Genest's Account of tho English Stage; 
Hitchcock's Irish Stago ; Chetwuod's History of 
thaStage; Biographia Dramaticn ; ‘Vale Wilkin- 
poo's Momoirs and Wandering Patentee; An 
Apology for the Life of George Anno DBollamy, 
1785; Munager'’s Noto Book; Clark Russell's 
Representative Actors ; Doran's Annals of the 
Btage, ed, Lowe; Davis's Life of Garrick, and 
Dramatic Miscellanies; Thospinn Dictionnry ; 
Churchill’: Rosciad ; Fitzgornld’s Life of Gar- 
rick; Dibdin’a History of the Stage; Bondon’s 
Life of Siddons; O'IKXcoffu's Recollections ; Dib- 
din's Edinburgh Stage; Goorgian Era; Lowe's 
Bibliography of the Stnge; Victor's Works; 
Vuetor am Oulton’s History of the Staga; Dra- 
matic Censor, 1770, | J. K. 


WOODWARD, IEZEKIAII or EZE- 
KIAS (1580-1076), nonconformist divine, 
was possibly the aon of Ezekias Woodward 
of Warwickshire, who matriculated from 
University College, Oxford, on 25 Oct, 1683, 
Ezekios the younger, who was of Wor- 
cestershire, attended a grammar school in 
his native county, matriculated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, on 16 June 1610, and gra- 
dusted BA. on 16 Feb. 1612. He gives a 
pathetic picture of his early years in the 
preface ta ‘Of the Ohild's Portion’ and the 
wselessness of his education. This and on 
oem in his speech mado him despair 
of finding a career other than ‘to digge or 
to hegge;’ he determined to labour with his 
own hands, and for that purpase twice went 


his behalf that while in greatest | to a ‘strange land” From a passage in his 


dedication of ‘ Light to Grammar’ it would 
appear that he visited the court of the 

ector palatine at Heidelberg. Te re- 
turned about 1619 and opened a school at 
Aldermanbury. His educational methods 
displayed much originality ond insight. 
With Thomas Herne [q. v.] and Hartlib 
he endeavoured to introduce into English 
achools the system of John Amos Comenius, 
the great Moravian bishop and educationist, 
viz. the teaching of the mother tongue be- 
fore Latin, instruction in the facts of nature, 
and the ‘ enfranchising of the understanding 
by the senses’ in every way. Charles Iioole 
[q.¥.] in his translation (1648) of Comenius’s 
‘Orbis Pictus’ refera to Woodward os an 
eminent schoolmaster, and his educational 
writings are evidently the result of long 
experience, 

‘Woodward was, according to Wood, 
‘always puritanically affected,’ and in 16L1 
he began to employ himself in controversial 
writing and preaching on the presbyterian 
side. He probably preached in St. Mary's, 
Aldermanbury, of which Edmund Calamy 
the elder [q. v.] had then the cure, He 
seems, however, to have baen soon drawn 
into some sympathy with the independents. 
In 1614 he published ‘Inquiries into the 
Causes of our Miseries’ anonymously, and 
without a license. Only two of three com- 
pleted sections were issued ; the second was 
seized while in tho press. Three further 
sections were designed but were not written, 
Later in the year the warden of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company complained in the Tlouse 
of Lords ‘ of the frequent printing of scan- 
dalous books by divers, as Hezekiah Wood- 
ward and John Milton” Woodward was 
committed to the custody of the gentleman- 
usher, and, after submitting toan examination 
by two judges, was released on giving his bond 
to appear when summoned. Woodward was 
a. great admirer of John Goodwin [q.v.], and 
a sympathisor with the ‘ Apologetical Nar- 
ration,’ but quite unable to make up his mind 
as to the points at issue between presby~ 
terians and independents. He firmly be-~ 
lieved in a finnl agreement; ‘so that I have 
not understanding enough,’ he confesses, ‘to 
tell my selfe what way I am, unlesse for both, 
as they may both lead each to other, and 
meete none,’ Juater on, according to Wood, 
‘when he snw the independents and other 
factious people to be dominant, he became 
one of them, and not unknown to Oliver,’ 
whose chaplain, ‘or at least favourite,’ he 
became. About 1649 he was presented by 
Cromwell to the vicarage of Bray, near 
Majdenhead, Ierohe remained some years, 
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preaching and writing vigorously. Ife col- | Neuters, are to he cut of b 5 


acted around him a select band of followers, 
with whom he frequently held meetings for 
He ed in the vicarage-house. He allowed 
s house to fall into ruin, and diminished 
the income of the living by refusing to 
accept legal tithes, urging that miusters 
ought to depend solely on voluntary sup- 
port. In 1660 he left Bray to sears ejec- 
tion, and retired to Uxbridge, where he con~- 
tinued to preach to his adherents until his 
death on 29 March 1675. Te was buried 
in Eton Chapel yard near to the grave of his 
wife Frances, who died on 30 Aug. 1631. 
His daughter Frances became the second 
wife of John Oxenbridge [q. Aa 
Woodward was the ‘Fmnend’ who wrote 
a lengthy ‘Judgment upon Mr. Mdwaids 
his Booke, he calleth an Anti-A pologie,’ in 
response to Samuel Iartlib’s ‘Short Letter,’ 
which was printed in 1644. The ‘Judge- 
ment’ is, according to Masson, a ‘real 
though somewhat hazy and perplexed rea- 
soning for toleration.’ Of forms of prayor 
he disapproved, and strongly objected to chil- 
dren being taught the Lord’s prayer. Lis 
ardour for the ubservance of the Lord's day, 
and his horror of ‘the cursed liberty for 
sports,’ probably prompted Ifearne to de- 
scribe him as ‘that most abominable and 
prophans Fanatick, Tlezckiah Woodward.’ 
esides the ‘Inquiries’ ulrendy mentioned, 
‘Woodward's publicutions include: 1. ‘A 
Ohild's Patrimony,’ London, 1640. 2. ‘ Of 
the Qhild’s Portion’ (continuation af tha 
above), London, 1610, 1649. ‘the long pre- 
face to this second part was published sepa- 
rately in 1640 undor the title off Vestibulum, 
or a Manuduction towards a Waive Edifice.’ 
3. $A Light to Grammar and all othor Aris 
and Sciences,’ London, 1611. 4. ‘A Gate 
to Science, a by a Naturall Key,’ Lon- 
don, 1641. 5, ‘The Compendious Mistory 
of Yoolish, Wicked, Wise and Good Kinga,’ 
London, 1641, 1716. In 1648 the work 
Gee under the title of ‘The King’s 
Chronicle,’ in two parts, part i, dealing with 
the wicked, and part ii. with the good kings. 
6, ‘The Ohurch’s Thank-Offering to God, 
her King, and the Parliament, for Rich and 
Ancient Moercies, London, 1642 (anon,) 
7. ‘Three Kingdoms made One by ent'ri: 
Covenant with one God,’ London, 1645, 
8. ‘The Solemn League and Covenant of 
Three Kingdoms cleared to the Conscience of 
Tivery Man,’ London, 1648. 9, ‘The Cause, 
Use, and Cure of Feare,’ London, 1643, 
10, ‘As You Were,’ London, 1644 (anon.) 
11. ‘A Good Souldier maintaining his Mili- 
tia, London, 1644, 12. ‘A Dinlogue argu- 
ing that Archbishops, Bishops, Cyrater, 


God, London, 1644; the ioc = law of 


in the same year under the ti ‘ 
Sentence from Scripture and Rone 
Archbishops, Bishops with their on 
18. ‘Soft Answers unto Hard Censures' 
London, 1645, in which the treatment 
ceived by the ‘ Inquiries’ and by the! Jy a 
ment ou the Anti-Apologie’ is deseribad 
14, ‘The Lord’s Day the Saints’ Day, Christ. 
mas an Idol-Day,’ London, 1618, "16 ‘4 
Just Account upon the Account of Truth 
and Deace,’ London, 1656; directed chiefi 
against the practice of free admission to th 
Lord's Supper, and the vindication of th 
practice by John ITumfrey [4 v.], Lond 
1656, 16. ‘An Appeal to the oom. 
Ohrist, for their Righteous Judgment in the 
Matters of Christ," Landon, 1608, Thaseyen 

ints or sections were published separately 
inthe same year, 17, ‘A Conference of som 
Chistians m Churchfellowship, about the 
‘Way of Christ with His People, London 
1656, 18. ‘A Church-Covenant Lawfal! 
and Needfull, London, 1656. 19, ‘An In. 
oltensive Answer to remove Offences’ Lon- 
don, 1657, 

[Woodward's Works; Wood's Atheng, ed 
Bhas, 11. 108 4-5, Fasti, ed. Bliss, i, 342, Mag 
son's Milton, iif. 230-1, 293-6; Ist, Mss, 
Comm. 6th Rep. App. p. 39; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1500-1714 ; Notes and Queries, $nd ser, 
x, 606; Cnt, of Library at Sion College, Heames 
Collections (Dobte), ii. 239; Lords’ Journals, 
vil. 118; information from Miss Hobback and 
from Alfred de Burgh, eaq., of Trinity College 
Library, Dublin.] BP 


WOODWARD, JONN (1085-1725), 
geologisl and physician, whose father is 
said to have spas from the Woodward 
of Deane in Gloucestershire, his mother 
being descended from the family of Burdett, 
was born in Derbyshire on 1 May 1666 (cf. 
Fisitation of Gloucestarshive, Harl. So, 

p. 185~6). On leaving school at sixteen 
© is believed to have been apprenticed to 
& linendraper in London, About 168! he 
came under the notice of Dr, Peter Barwick 
[9.¥) physician to Charles 11, who received 
into his house and took him under his 
tuition in his ownfamily, On 18 Jan, 1602 
he was elected professor of physio in Gresham 
College, and F'.R.8. on 30 Nov. 1693, On 
4 Feb. 1695 he was created M.D. by Arch- 
bishop Thomas Tenison [q. v.], and on 
28 June of that year he received the sama 
degree from the university of Cambndge, 
being at the same time admitted a member 
of Pembroke Hall ( Graduati Cantabr, 1650- 
1823, p. 628). He was admitted a candidate 
of the College of Physicians op 25 June 
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1688 made a fellow on 22 March 
102-3. He held the office of consor there 
3703, and again in 1714 and in 1710-11 
deineted the Gulstonion lectures ‘On the 
Pils and its Uses’ 

Woodward's attention was attracted to 
jmils while he was staying with his tutor 
f iel’s son-in-law, Sir Ralph Dutton, in 
Gloucestershire. Tle subsequently took the 
abject up and travelled in various parts of 
Lngland, making notes and collecting speci- 
ens, the results of his observations being 
embodied in his still celebrated work, ‘An 
Fissy toward a Natural story of the 
Furth’ published in 1895, From this it ap- 
years that he recognised the existence of 
yanovs strata in the earth’s crust, and that 
thefosails were the ‘real spoils of once living 
gnmele’ but he was so taken up with his 
theory that they had all been mixed up at 
the flood with the fragments of tho dis- 

ted crust, and that ihe whole had subse- 
quently settled down in layers according to 
relative specific gravities, that he overlooked 
ther tue disposition in the atrata, and so 
{nled to anticipate William Smith ae 
1:39) [q. v.], the ‘father of English geo- 

s 


Mh ‘Eesay’ was criticised by Dr. John 
Arbuthnot cf v.], John Ray fo. vi], and 
others, who Were answered by Jolin Harris 
mis ‘Remarks on some late Papers rolat- 
ing to the Universal Deluge’ (8vo, 1697). 
the Latin translation of the work was com- 
mented on by Dr. IE. Camerarius of Tubingen, 
and to hm Woodward replied in his ‘Natu- 
nis Historia Telluris illustrata.’ Ile was 
ako well versed, for the period, in botany, 
Piokenet describing him as‘ insignis botani- 
qu’ His paper, ‘Some Thoughts and ix- 
perimentsconcerning Vepetation,’read before 
the Royal Society in 1697, shows him to have 
been one of the founders of experimental 
plnt-physiology, and one of the first to 
employ water culture and male careful ox- 
penments, while he Seen discovered 
‘Transpiration ' iC Tartan, Lit. of Europe, 
iii, 602, 685). To antiquities he also puid 
some attention, and was the possessor of an 
iron shield with sculpLured centxc, which 
was described by Dr. Henry Dodwell the 

er [q. Vs] in a posthumous tract, and was 
ae by Pieter van Guust for a print 
sar at Amsterdam in 1706, This relic 

ght Woodward into notice among anti- 
queries, and also was the source of much 
ndicule among contemporary wits. 

On medical subjects Woodward wrote but 
itle, The one work published during his 
lifetima was his ‘State of Physic’ (1718), 
ta which he attacked the work of Dr. John 
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Freind [g. v.] The dispute that arose in 
consequence was carried on with great acri- 
mony and violence between the partisans of 
either side; Dr. Richard Mead [q. v.] went 
aa far as to assault Woodward oné evening in 
June 1719 os the latter was entering Gres- 
ham College. Swords were drawn and a 
fracas ensued, in which Woodward lost his 
footing and lay at the mercy of his adversary, 
when the bystanders intervened. 

‘Woodward often served on the council 
of the Royal Society, and in 1710 he grossly 
insulted Sir Hans Sloane [q. v.] at & council 
meeting, Refusing to apologise, he was 
expelled the council, and brought an unsauc- 
cessful action at law against that body. ‘The 
Transactionecr, an anonymous fomplet 
roliremg the society, attributed by Dr. 
Johnson to Dr. W. King, was thought at 
the time to be the work of Woodward, who, 
however, warmly resented the imputation. 

‘Woodward died of o decline in his apart- 
ments at Gresham College on 25 April 
1728, and was buried the May-day following 
in Westminster Abbey, closo to Sir Isaac 
Newton (Cumetmn, Hestm. Abbey Reg. 
p. 822), By his will he directed his personal 
estate, with his library and collection of sn- 
tiquities, to be sold, and land of the yearly 
value of 1602. 10 be bonght and conveyed 
1o the university of Cambridge; 1002. to be 
paid to a lecturer, who was to be a bachelor 
and preferably a layman, and who should 
deliver not fewer than four lectures ever 
year, one at least of which was to be printed, 
on some or other of the subjects treated 
in his books, Ile also bequeathed his col- 
lection of fossila, with their cabinets and 
catulogues, to the same university under 
certain very minute directions and limita- 
tions as to their future care and mainto- 
nance, Ilis collection formed the nucleus 
of the present Woodwardian Museum, 

The complete list of his works is as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘An Essuy toward a Natural Iis- 
tory of the Faith,’ London, 1095, 8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1702; 3rd odit, 1728; Latin transla- 
tion by J. J. Scheuchzer, entitled ‘Specimen 
Geographies Physicw, Zurich, 1704, Bvo; 
French translation by M. Moguez, Paris and 
Amstordam, 17365, 4to; Italian translation, 
Vonice, 1739, 8vo. 2, ‘ Brief Instructions 
for making Observations in all parts of the 
‘World and sending over Natural Things’ 
{anon 1696, 4to. 3. ‘An Account of some 

Zoman Urns... . With Reflections upon 
the Antient and Present State of London,’ 
London, 1718, 8vo; 8rd edit, 1728; also re- 
isguedin Somere’s Collection of Tracts’ (vol. 
iv, 1748, and vol. xiii, 1809), 4. ‘Natura- 
lis Ilistoria Telluria illustraja et gucta,’ 
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London, 1714, 8 pts. 8vo; English trans- | his preferment till 1781, 


lation by B. Holloway, London, 1726, 2 pts. 
8vo. 6. ‘The State of Physick and of 
Diseases,’ London, 1718, 8vo; Latin trans- 
lation by J. J. Scheuchzer, Ziirich, 1720, 
8vo. 6, ‘An attempt towards a Natural 
History of the Fossils of ene "London, 
1728-9, 2 vols, 8vo; issued in five parta, 
each with its own title, vol. ii. appearing 
first. 7. ‘Fossils of all kinds digested into 
a Method, London, 1728, 8vo. 8, ‘Select 
Cases ond Consultations in Physic... pub- 
lished by P. Templeman, London, 1757, 
8y0. 

In addition to the botanical paper already 
quoted, he communicated to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ of the Royal Societ; 
‘An Account ... of theProcuring the Small- 
pox by Incision or Inoculation’ (1714), 
extracted from a letter by E, Timonius; 
and a paper on the ‘Method of prepari 
Prussian Blue’ (1724), which he receiv 
from o German correspondent, ihe process 
having previously boon a secret; in 1776 
a paper by him, edited by M. Lori, ‘Of the 
‘Wisdom of the Ancient Egyptians,’ was 
published in ‘ Archrologia’ (vol, iv, and 
separately in the following year. 

{Clark nnd MeKenny Hughos’s Life and 
Lotters of the Rey, A. Sedgwick, i. 166-84, with 
engraved portrait from tho sone ea oil- 
pentig in the Woodwardian Museum ; Ward’s 
wives of Professors of Grosham College, pp. 
288-801; Weld’s Hist. Royal Soc, i, 863-5; 
Nichole’s Lit. Anecd. v. 95, vi, 641; Brit, Mus, 
Cat,; Noble's Contin. of Granger's Biogr, Hist. ; 
Munk’s Qoll. of Phys. ii. 6; Britten and 
Boulger’s English Botanists; Phil, Trans, Roy, 
Soe. | BB. W. 


WOODWARD, RICHARD (1726- 
1794), bishop of Cloyne, baptised at Old- 
lands, near Bitton in Gloucestershire, in 
July 1726, was the elder son of Francis 
"Woodward (2. 1730) of Grimsbury in Glou- 
cestershire, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Bird of Bristol, who after his death married 
Josiah Tneker [q, v.}, dean of Gloucester, 
Richard was educated by Tucker, and matri- 
culated at Wadham Oollege, Oxford, on 
21 Oct, 1742, prelaase B.O.L. on 16 Oct, 
1749, and D.0.L, on 14 Feb. 1759. Te was 
presented to the rectory of Donyatt in Somer- 
sat, Whiletravelling on the continent, how- 
ever, he made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Conolly [q. ve who persuaded him to come 
to Ireland. Conolly’s sister was the wife of 
John Hobart, second earl of Buckingham- 
shire [q. ¥.], lord lieutenant from 1777 to 
1780, and to his influence Woodward owed 
his later preferments, On 3] Jan. 1764 ho 
was installed dean of Clogher, vetaining 
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e On 4 
he was installed chancellor of St Mae 


and in May 1778 he axchay i 
cellorship for the rectory of ee ‘aed 

Woodward took o keen interest in the 
welfare of the Irish poor, and in 1768 t. 
published ‘An Argument in Support of ths 
right of the Poor in Ireland to a Nation! 
Provision’ (Dublin, 8vo). In the followin, 
year he was one of the principal founders cf 
the IIouso of Industry in Dublin, in oy, 
nection with which, in 1776, he wrote ¢ re 
Address to the Publick on the Expediency 
ofa regular Plan for the Mointanance and 
Government of the Poor’ (Dublin sng 
London, 8vo), a pamphlet remarkable fr 
boing one of the earliest as well og blest 
pleas for the introduction of a compl. 
sory provision for the poor into Ireland 
the English model. On 4 Feb, 1781 ty 
was consecrated bishop of Cloyne, Ini%, 
immediately after his enthronement, he dis. 
tinguished himself in the Ivish House of 
Peers hy strenuously advocating the d 
the penol statutes against Roman outel 
In 1787 he published a defence of the Trish 
church, entitled ‘The Prosent State of tha 
Church in Tveland,’ which passed through 
nine editions in a few months, and eared 
him the thanks of the dean and chapter of 
Ohrist Church, Dublin. In this pam Heth 
endeavoured to show that onl: idea 
of the established church could he sincere} 
atinched to the state, thus attacking bo 
Roman catholics and presbyterians, Itdrew 
numerous replies, including trontises by 
James Butler (q. v.], Roman catholic arch- 
bishop of Cashol, and by William Campbell 
[a- vi a leading presbyterian divine, 

Woodward died on 12 May 1794, ond 
‘was buried in Oloyne Cathedral, where a 
monumont was erected to him in the north 
transept. Te was praised by Wesley a 
‘one of the most easy, natural preachers’ he 
had heard (Waustny, Journal, 18%, iii 
422), By his wife Sueanna (d. 11 May 
1795), daughter of Richard Bloke, he had 
fiye sons, of whom Richard (@, 11 Dee, 
1828) was a probendary of Oloyne; and 
Tlenry (@ 14 April 1868), rector of 
Fethard in the diocese of Cashel, His 
daughter Mary was married on 8 Dev 
1786 to Charles Brodrick, bishop of Kilmora 
(afterwardsarchbishopof Cashel), Through 
her he was ancestor of the present Viscount 
Midleton, Woodward was the intimate 
friend of Philip Skelton [q. v.] (cf Burdy’s 
‘Life of Skelton,’ prefixed to Sxuutoy’s 
Complete Works, p. cxiii). 

[Brady’s Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
1864, iif, 122-G; Guzdiner’s Rogisters of Wad- 
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i 1805, ii. 65; Foster's Alumni 
i Coe 886 ; Cotton's "Fasti Eeeles, Hib. 
1,302, 924, 888, 842, ii, 120, ili, 89, v. 37, 46, 
‘ag. Allibone’s Dict. of Engl, Lit.; Notes and 


9595 a1. Ht 

+45 Ond sev. X. 286; Reid’s Hist, of the 
Quitverian Church in Ireland, 1868, iii, 460 
472; MeCulloch’s Literature of Pol. Econ. 1845, 


300; Mant’s Hist, of the Church of Ireland, 
Fut, 64, 708, 714-16, 768-70, 777.) 


WOODWARD, SAMUEL (1790-1838), 
geologist and antiquary, born at Norwich 
on 2 Oct, 1790, was the only son of William 
Woodward, bombazine weaver, who died in 
1795, Receiving but little school educa- 
tion, he was sent to work, when less than 
geen years old, with a shawl-woaver. In 
1904 he was apprenticed to Alderman John 
Herring, manufacturer of camlets and bom- 
bazines, with whom he remained ten years. 
Ataste for serious reading which he early 
manifested was stimulated by Alderman 
Herring, and to such good ellect that he 

ualified himself to teach in both evening 
and Sunday schools, Tle thus became 
jnown to Joseph John Gurney, who greatly 
sided him, Fis interest was specially 
sronsed in natural history and archmwology, 
and he commenced to form the extensive 
collection of fossils and antiquities which 
after his death was purchased by subscri 
tion for the Norwich museum. from 1814 
to 1820 he was employed in the Norwich 
Union Fire Offica, and then obtained in 
Gumey’s (now Beeler Bank at Norwich 
sclerkship which he held until his death, 
He thus came under the notice of ITudson 
Gurney [q.v.] and Dawson Turner (q.v.], from 
whom hereceivad great help and ara, 
ment in his scientific work. In 1824 he 
exhibited hefore the Society of Antiquaries 
a series of maps of ancient Norfolk, which 
were afterwards published (through the 
erect of Hudson Gurney) as an aed 
tohis ‘History and Antiquities of Norwich 
Castle.’ To the same society he later on 
sent several papers, which were printed in 
the ‘Archreologia” Among those were ob- 
servations on the round church towers of 
Norfolk, the Roman remains in Norfolk, and 
the foundations of Wymondham Abbey. 
Between 1829 and 18386 he contributed 
articles on natural history and geology to the 
‘Magazine of Natural History’ and the 
‘Philosophical Magazine.’ Ife died on 
4 Jan. 1888, He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Bernard Bolingbroke of Nor- 
wich, Hiasons, Bernard Bolingbroke Wood- 
ward and Samuel Pickworth Woodward, ara 
separgtely ngticed, 

independent works were: 1. ‘A 
YOu. SE. 
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Synoptical Table of British Organic Re- 
mains,’ 1830, 8vo and 4to, in which, for the 
first time, all the known British fossils were 
enumerated, 2, ‘An Outline of the Geo- 
logy of Norfolk,’ 1838, 8yo and 4to, ill 1s- 
trated by geological map, sections, and 
plates of fossils, 3, ‘The Norfolk Topo- 
grapher’s Manual,’ 1842, 8vo canes tiene) 
this was a catelague of Norfolk books and 
eras revised and augmented by 

. ©, Ewing and Dawson Turner. 4, ‘The 
History and Antiquities of Norwich Castle, 
1847, 4to (posthumous), edited by his son 
B. B, Woodward, 


[Memoir and list of papers in Trans, Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Society, 1878, ii, 668-93, in part 
reprinted, with portrait, in Geol. Mag. 1891, 
pp. 1-8 ; private information.] HB. W. 


WOODWARD, SAMUEL PIOK- 
WORTH (1821-1865), naturalist, born at 
Norwich on 17 Sept, 1821, was second son of 
Somuel Woodward [q.v.] Bernard Boling- 
broke Woodward [q. v.] was his elder bro- 
ther. Fle waa educated at Priory school, 
Greyfriars, under William Brooke, and was 
encouraged by his father to devote all spare 
time to the study of natural history, and 
more especially of the plants, insects, and 
land and fresh-water mollusea of the coun~ 
try around Norwich, Leaving school at the 
ago of fifleen, he was engaged by Dawson 

ner [q. v.] to work at his extensive col- 
lection of dried plants at Yarmouth, and this 
greatly stimulated his botanical studies, In 
course of time he formed s valuable her- 
barium, which, after his death, was pur- 
chased for the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester; and in 1841 he contributed 
to the ‘Annals and Mngazine of Natural 
Tlistory’ an important list of plants found 
in central Norfolk. Aftor the death of his 
father in 1838 he obtained an appointment 
in the library of the British Museum, and a 
year later (1889) he became sub-curntor to 
the Geological Society of London at Somer- 
set ITouse. Tere he worked under William 
Lonadale, and afterwards under Edward 
Forbes, to both of whom he owed much 
help and encouragement in scientific work, 
He became an active member of the Botani- 
cal Society of London, and in 1841 was 
chosen an associate of the Linnean Society. 
In 1846 he was appointed professor af geology 
and natural history in the newly established 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirancester, 
In the following year, in conjunction with 
Sir Thomas Tancrad and others, he assisted 
in founding the Cotteswold ‘Natureliste’ 
Field Club. In 1848 he was appointed 


| first-class assistant in the department of 
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- geology and mineralogy in the British 
Museum, a position which he occupied 
until the close of his life. is official 
duties led him to concentrate attention on 
invertebrate fossils, and more especially on 
the fossil mollusca, to the study of which 
ha happily added that of the living forms; 
so that in a few years he came to be re- 

arded as the hightst authority on the sub- 

ject of recent and fossil shells, lis re- 
searches on the Hippuritide, an extinct 
family of mollusca, are worthy of note, 
while his ‘Manual of the Mollusca; ar, 
Rudimentary Treatise of Recent and Fossil 
Shells, to the preparation of which he de- 
voted all hia leiaure hours for aix years, was 
at once adopted as the standard work on the 
subject. It Ly eared in three parts in 1861, 
1863, ond 356 (London, 8vo), passed 
throngh several editions, and was translated 
into Tenoli in 1870, The illustrations, tilling 

twenty-four plates, were engraved by J. W. 

Lowry from original drawings by the author, 

and they remain among the choicest speci- 

mens of stvel engravings. Oonsiderable 
attention was given by Woodward to the 
fossil Echinodermata. Ie named and de- 
serihed the new genus Echinothuria, from an 
anomalous forsil form, Long afterwards Gir 
Charles Wyville Thomson [q. v.] founded a 
new family, Echinothurids, to contain tho 
original fossil genus and also two recent 
tema ead ht tolight by deep-sea dredgings, 
oodward described some of the fossil species 
of echinoderms in the ‘ Decades’ of the 
logical survey. Ie was elected a fellow of 

the Geological Society in 1864, and in 1864 

the univeraity of Guttingen conferred upon 

him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. Ile contributed many original papers 
to the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural 

History,’ the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 

Society,’ the ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 

logic: eT the ‘Geologist,’ and the 

‘Geological + eras He also wrote for 

the ‘ Oritie’ and other periodicals, Ile was 

for several years examiner in natural science 
to the council of military education at Sand- 
hurst, and afterwards examiner in geology 
and paleontology to the univorsity of Lon- 
don, Ile died at Herne Bay, whither he 
had gone to recruit his health, on 11 July 

1865. 

[Memoir in Trans. Norfolk Nuturalists’ So- 
bloty, 1892, iti. 279-812, with portrait and list 
of papers,] H.B. W. 

WOODWARD, TILOMAS (1801-1852), 
animal painter, son of Herbert and Elizabeth 
"Woodward, was born on 5 July 1801 at 
Pershore, Worcestershira, where his father 
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practised as e solicitor. His childish efion, 
at painting meeting with encouragement fe 
Benjamin West, he was articled to ey 
ham Cooper [q. ¥.], and trom 1892 nati] hi 
death was a large exhibitor at the Royal hen 
domy and British Institution, chiefly o? hi, 
torical compositions, in which horses formal 
& prominent feature. Among there 


‘Turks and their Chargers,’ "Th, = 
Race,’ ‘ Horses pursued by ‘Wolves? THM 


tachment of Oromwell’s Cavalry surpri is 
a Mountain Pass,’ ‘The Battle of Worcester! 
and ‘Mazeppa,’ On the recommendation gf 
Sir Edwin Landseer, who thought hight 

of his talent, Woodward painted many 7 
traits of favourite horses for the et, 
prince consort, and other distinguished 
persons ; several of these ware engraved for 
the ‘Sporting Magazine’ Hig *Temptin 

Present’ has also been well engrayed 

Being unable, on account of his dehosty 
health, to settle in London, Woodward 
resided chiefly in his native county, He 
died unmarried, at Worcester, on $0 (et, 
1852, and was buried in the abbey church 
of Pershore, where there is a mural tablet 
to his memory. 

{Art Journal, 1862; Gent. Mag. 1852, 1, 
654; Redgrave’s Diet of Artists; Graves's Dit 
of Artists, 1760-1892 ; private information 

FM. 0D. 

WOODWARD, THOMAS JENKIN. 
SON (17457-1820), botanist, born about 
1746, was a native of Huntingdon, where 
his fanily had long been established, Hu 
parents died when he was ae! ‘oung, leay- 
ing him, however, well off, le was edu- 
cated at Eton and Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated LL.B. in 1769. Shortly 
after he married Frances (@, 27 Nov. 1888), 
the daughter and heiress of Thomas Man- 
ning of Bungay, Suffolls. 

Ils was appointed a magistrate and de- 
Bay aiteient for the county of Suffolk, 
and on his subsequent removal to Waloot 
ILouse, Diss, Norfolk, to the same offices for 
that county. On the establishment of the 
volunteer system he became lieutensnt- 
colonel of the Diss volunteers. He was 
elected a fellow of the Linnean Society of 
London in 1789, 

Ile died at Diss on 28 Jan. 1820, arid was 
buried there. He left noissus, To botany, 
especially the English flora, he was devoted, 
and is described by Sir James Edward Smith 
{q. v.] a8 ‘one of the best English botanists, 
whose skill and accuracy are only equelled 
Vv his liberality and zeal in the service of 
the acience’ (Rens, Cyelop.), and it was in 
his honour that Smith named the gen 
Woodwardia, 
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Woodward was joint-author with Samuel | he was convicted, but as there was @ doubt 


h [g. v-], bishop of Carlisle, of 
Gendenoug a i British Fuci,’ London, 
1797, 4to, end contributed seven papers to 
the ‘philosophical Transactions’ and the 
‘fransections of the Linnean Socie of 
Jondon’ between 1784 and 1794, on fungi 
asd algee. He also furnished much infor- 

tim to Sir J. E, Smith for Sowerby's 
‘Faglish Botany,’ and to William Wither- 

_y.] for the second edition of his 
gystematic Arrangement of British Plants,’ 
wg well as to Thomas Martyn (1785-1826 
iq, ¥.] for his edition of Philip Miller's 
th denars’ Dictionary.’ 

(Gent. Mag. 1820, i. 189, 280; Nat. Tist, 
‘oy Cat; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Britten and 
Foulger’s Biogr. Index Brit. Bot. ; Lady Smith’s 
Yenoies of Sir J. J, Smith, vol. i.; Davy's 
‘Athen Saffole. in Addit. MN, da aa 


WOOLER, THOMAS JONATHAN 
(1786-1868), journalist and politician, 
ag horn in Yorkshire in 1785 or 1786, Tle 
was apprenticed to the printing trade, and 
tor some years followed that occupation. 
While in buainegs in Shoreditch he began a 

nodieal of radical tendencies, called ‘The 

age which acquired celebrity not only 
from the epirit of its criticisms, but from the 
editor's unusital habit of setting up his 
articles in type without first committing them 
towriting. VRVooler was 4 remarkably fluent 
speaker, and a debater of greatability. e dis- 
tinguished himself early in his career in public 
debating societies such as the British Forum, 
when la opposed successfully so redoubt- 
able an antagonist da John Galo Jones [q. v.] 
In 1808 one of these debating societies, the 
Socratic Union, which held its meetings at 
the Mermaid Tavern at Iackney, started a 

iodical called ‘The Reasoner,’ of which 

oolér became both printer andeditor. He 
alo succeeded Cobbett as editor of ‘The 
Statesman,’ then ‘fallen into the sere,’ and 
onita collapse le appealed to a larger public 
on 29 Jan. 1817 in ‘The Black Dwarf,’ pub- 
lshed on Sunday mornings in Sun Street, 


Fusbury, The success of the paper, which 
wes continued till 1824, led to the appear- 
mics of numerous rivals, including a ‘ White 


Dwarf’ (1817-18), edited hy Gibbons Morle, 
ind it suggested the ‘ Yellow Dwarf’ in 1818 
‘o James Henry Leigh Hunt [q. v.] It 
eutained pungent attacks on the ministry, 
ayd ai article in the tenth number, entitled 
‘Past, Present, and Future,’ led to two pro- 
eeutions for libel. The cases ware tried 
before Justice Abbott and a special jury on 
& June 1817, and Wooler found innodent 
tthe epcond libel, On the first, however, 


regarding the unanimity of the verdict a 
new tral was granted, in which he defended 
himself on the plea that he could not be 
said to write articles which he set up in 
type without a manuscript, and was success- 
ful in inducing the jury to disagree, 

In 1819, when the agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform wes at ris height, he took 
part in electing Sir Charles Wolseley (1769- 
1846) [g. v.], ‘legislatorial attorney’ for 
Birmingham, an action which earned him 


) | eighteen months’ imprisonment in Warwick 


geal. After the passage of the Heform Bill 

Tetired from political life, eantplaishig 
that ‘these damned whigs have taken al 
the sedition out of my hands.’ Atan earlier 
period he had contemplated qualifying bim- 
self as a barrister, but owing to his notoriety 
the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn refused in 
January 1826 to admit him as a atudent, 
and he failed in an application to the court 
of king’s bench for a mandamus requiring 
them to show cause for thelr action 
(Wootnr, Case between Lincoln's Inn, the 
Court of King's Bench, and Mr, T.J. Wooler, 
1826). In consequence he became aprisoneta’ 
advocate at the police-courts, obtaining em- 
plosguent from Samuel Tlarmer of Hatton 

arden, the Old Bailey lawyer. Ho cou- 
ducted for some time a Sunday paper called 
the ‘ British Gazette.’ He died on 29 Oot. 
1858 mm Oarburton Street, Portland Hoad, 
London, He married a daughter of John 
Pratt of Kingsland. In George Cruik- 
shanks caricature of George lV asCorinlanus 
addressing the refractory citizens, Wooler is 
depicted beside the gigantic Cobbett as a 
diminutive black dwarf. In reality, however, 
his stature was tall, He was the author of 
1, ‘An Appeal to the Citizens of London 
oe the alleged lawful Mode of packing 

pecial Juries, London, 1817, 8vo, 2, ‘A. 
Political Lecture dn Heads,’ 8rd ad. Lon- 
don, 1820, 98. ‘Every Man his own 
Lawyer,’ new ed. London, 1845, 8vo. He 
also translated Guglielmo Paladini’s ‘Pro- 
getto di un nuovo Patto Sociale per lo 
Regno delle due Sicilie,’ London, 1827, 4 vols. 
12mo, and he assisted Francis Place [a v.J 
in editing Bentham’s ‘Plan of Parliamentary 
Reform,’ London, 1818. 

Gent, Mag. 1853, ii 647; Notes and Queries, 
8rd abr, viii. 295, 358 ; 8 verbatim Report of the 
two Trials of Mr. T, J. Wooler, 1817 ; Remarks 
on Wooler and his Dwarf, Newcastle, 1820; 
Graham Wallas's Life of Place, Tel Lo 


‘WOOLF, ARTHUR (1786-1887), minin 
ebginesr, baptised at Oamborne in Oornwal 
on 4 Noy. 1766, was the eldest son of Arthur 
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Woolf, a carpenter, by his wife, Jane New-| In 1812 Woolf dissolved hig partnersh; 
! 


ton, fe was apprenticed to a carpenter at | and returned to Cornwal : 
Pool, near Camborne, and after tle expiry | to improving methods of ee 
of his indentures he went to London, and | and 1814 he erected steam sae n 8g 
entered the service of Joseph Bramah [q. v.] | ing ore at Wheal Fann. mine tt oe 
at Pimlico as a millwright. In 1795 he} About 1814 he introduced hig ede, 
became a master-engineer, and in the next engine into the mines for tha aoa 
ear he assisted Jonathan Carter Hornblower | pumping, erectin engines at Wheat tg : 
foes under Horyaiownr, JonarHan] to re- | ham and Wheal Var In 1814 and 18 
pair a fault in o two-cylinder engine which | 1894 he erected en ines at Wheal Bu; 2 
he had erected at Meux's brewery. In con~ | 1825 at Wheal Alfred and Wheal § ma 
sequence he was appointed resident engineer | and in 1897 at Consolidated ming Bi 
in the brewery, where he remained until engines wore, however, quickly sy = oa 
October 1806. On 29 July 1803, while re- | by Trevithick’s hi h-pressura single ted 
siding at Wood Street, Spa Fields, he took | engine, which hat the advantage of : 
out a patent (No. 2726) for ‘an improved | simplicity in construction, Until fe 
apparatus for converting water and other | acted as superintendent of Harvey & (' 
liquids into vapour or steam for working | engine manufactory at Hayle, He died 
steam ongines,’ Two boilers built accord- | The Strand, Guernsey, on 26 Oct, 1887 . 
ing to his ideas were erected in 1808 in [Bonse and Courtney's Bibl. Corub,« 8 ‘it ; 
Moux’s brewery. “Woolf also proposed to | Lives of the Enginears, iii, 262; Riley's Einfot 
turn his pepe to heating ‘water or | und direktwirkenden Woolf'schen Warserhal 
other ae s employed in brewing, distilling, | tungsmaschinen dor Grube Altenberg bej 43. 
dying, bleaching, tanning,’ and other pro- | chen, Stuttgart, 1865; Gregory's Treatise of 
cesses, Mechanics, 1806, ii, 894-404; Stuarrs De 

Woolf had long considered the possibility | sctiptive History of the Steam Engine, 1844, 
of increasing the efficiency of steam engines | PP. 168-71; Stuart's Hist, and Descript, Anu 
by driving with steam at a higher pressure ed of Steam Euaines, pp. 470-2, 611; Alban's 
than Watt was accustomed to use. Richard oo ol: Ts uae Sas ad, Pole, 1848, 
Trevithick [q. v.] had already shown the | PP PY-Ol3 trovithick’s Life of Richant Tren. 

bs tbick, 1872; Eneyclopmdia Britannica, 6th edit, 
advantages of Jugte pevenre engines, but | yj 477, 404; "Mining Almanack. 48 
the danger of explosion prevented him from as Sewers eens Leta, 
developing the new departure thoroughly, 
‘Woolf ingeniously avoided most of the 
risks of accident by raising the temperature 
of the steam in the cylinder itself. In 1804 
and 1805 he took out patents ombodying 
his improvements (Nos. 2772, 2863). 

In 1806 Woolf became partner with an 
engineer named Edwards in a ateam-engine 
factory at Lambeth, and while in this posi- 
tion he took out another patent (No. $346) 
on 9 Juno 1810 for further ‘improvements 
in the construction and working of steam 
engines,’ Tis seercvanents, in fact, con- 
sisted of a revival of Hornblower's com- 
pound engine, which was rendered possible 

y the expiry of Watt's patent. Using 
steam of a fairly high pressure, and cutting 
off the supply before the end of the atrole 
in the small cylinder, Woolf expanded the 
steam to several times its original volume. 
In engines of this type the steam passed 
directly from the first: to tho second cylinder, 
and in consequence the term ‘ Woolf engine’ 
has since been arenes to all compound 
engines which discharge steam directly from 
the high to the low pressure cylinder with- 
out the use of an intermediate receiver, 
This type of engine has been more commonly 
adopted in Franoe than in England, 

























170-1; Journal of the Royal Institution 
Cornwall, 1872, Pp. rlvii-ie: Cornish Tae 
graph, 16 July 1874; Tilloch’s Philospial 
ag, xvii, 40-7, xix, 188~7, xxiii, 128-8, xxvi, 
316-17, xlvi, 43-4, 120-2, 296-7, 460-1] 
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WOOLHOUSE, JOIN THOMAS 
(1650 ?-178+), oculist, belonged to a family 
who followed that profession from father to 
sou for four generations, Born, according to 
Haeser, about 1650, he travelled throughout 
Europe to make himself familiar with the 
various methods of treating disoases of the 
eye, and thus became known to the principal 
men of the age. He served for o time as 
groom of the chamber to James IT, who also 
appointed him his oculist. In 1711 ho was 
living at the Hétel Notre-Dame, Rue &. 
Benoist, at Paris, where he served as sure 
geon to the Hospico des Quinze-Vingts, In 
Paris he is said to have had », large practice, 
but on his return to England Jater in his 
life he failed to secure much attention, He 
was, however, admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London in 1721. Hews 
a member of the Royal Academy at Berlin, 
and of the Noble Institute of Bologns. He 
died in England on 16 Jan. 1733-4, 

‘Woolhouse a: pS by his writings to have 


approached perilously near to chariatanism, 
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to him the performance of iri- 
oe the restoration of sight in cases 

f occluded pupil, an operation which he 
feseribed in Wil. On the other hand, he 
wnte strongly against Heister’s correot 
tesching that the seat of cataract is the 

atalline lens. 

Woolhouse published: 1. ‘Catalogue des 
Iutraments pour les Opérations des Yeux,’ 
paris, 1606, 8vo. 2. ‘Expériences des 
Aférentes Opérations Manuelles ot des 
Gaérisons spécifiques,’ 1711, Paris, 12mo; 0 
atobpenny account of the cases he had 
sured; translated into German, Jena, 1715. 
9, ‘Observations sur le Mémoire Académi- 
nede Monsieur Morand,’ Paris, 1726, 12mo ; 
ublished anonymously. 4, ‘ Dissertations 
eevantes et Critiques . . . sur lo Cataracte 
a le Glaucome . . . par MM. Christotile 
Ie Cerf Offenbach-on-the-Main, undated. 
§, ‘Digsartatrones Ophthalmices de Cataracta 
et Glaucomate ... @ Gallica in Latinam 
Jinguam. translate,’ Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
171%, 12mo. An unpublished manuscript 
of hig, in two quarto volumes, is now in tho 
very of the Royal College of Surgeons ot 
England; the first part is headed ‘ Defini- 
tiones Ophthalmicm ;’ the second part treats 
of disease of the eye curable (a) without, (4) 
mith operation. 

colliouse’s Works; Biographie Univer- 
wills, 197; Gent. Mag. 1734, p, 60; Haeser's 
Geschichte der Medicin, ii. 706.)  D'A, P, 


WOOLL, JONN (1767-1888), school- 
master, the son of John Wooll of Win- 
chester, gentlemon, was baptised at St. 
Thomas, Winchester, on 18 May 1707, We 
was educated at Winchester College under 
Joseph Warton [q.v.], being admitted os scho- 
lw in 1779, He matriculated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, on17 Jon. 1786, but migrated 
to New College, graduating B.A. in 1790, 
WA, in 1794, and B.D. and D,D, in 1807. 
He obtained a scholarship at, New College 
on 19 July 1786, and held a fellowship there 
from 1788 to 1799, when he vacated it by 
aie 
Wooll was instituted in 1796 to the 
living of Wynslade, Hampshire, but ex- 
changed it for the rectory of Blackford, 
Somerset, the value of the latter benefice 
being within the maximum amount of pre- 
ferment held to be tenable with a fellow- 
thip (information from Dr. Sewell of New 
College; Gent. May. 1796, ii, 973). In 1799 
ke was appointed to the head-mastership of 
Midhurst free grammar school, and raised the 
school to great efficiency, From 1807 to 1828 
he was headmaster of Rugby schodl, during 
which period the school buildings were re- 
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built and the number of scholars increased 
to 880. Many of his pupils were distin- 
guished in after life in parliament and in 
the church, Claughton (afterwards bishop 
of St, Albans) and John Frederick Christie, 
fellow of Oriel College, are picked out os 
belonging to a ‘very good batch of siath- 
form men sent to Oxford by Dr. Wooll’ 
(Mozuny, Reminiscences, i. 146), He died 
at Worthing on 23 Noy. 1883. A monu- 
ment i (by ‘Westmacott) to his memory was 
erected at the cost of his pupils in the school 
chapel at Rugby. His portrait by Lawrence 
was engraved ne Turner and published by 
Oolnaghi on 24 Nov, 1818, 

‘Wooll was the author of 1. ‘The King’s 
House ot Winchester: a Poem,’ 1798; this 
edifice was appropriated at that time to the 
French refugee clergy. 2, ‘ Biographical 
Memoirs of Joseph Warton, DD, 1806, 
with a collection of letters reserved by the 
doctor for publication. The second volume 
of this memoir referred to on page 407 as to 
appear in November 1806 was never pub- 
lished. A sermon exemplifying, for the 
benefit of his pupils, through the murder 
of Mr. Weare (see Tnurrutt, Joun], ‘the 
Denaens and irresistible progress of habi- 
tual sin’ passed through two editions in 
1824. 

{Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Gont, 
Mag. 1884, i, 227; Rugby School Reg. 1881, 
vol. i, p. xii; Kirby's Winchester Scholars, p, 
272.) W.P. 


WOOLLETT, WILLIAM (1785-1785), 
draughtsman and line engraver, son of 
Philip Woollett, o flax-dresser at Maid- 
stone, was born there on 15 Aug. 1735. 
Shortly after that date his father, having 
won a share in o ae prize, took the 
Turk's Head inn at Maidstone, and there 
young Woollett gave the first indication of 
his artistic talent by ea the sign 
of the house on a pewter pot. He was, mn 
Consequence, sent to London, where he he- 
came a pupil of John Tinney [q. v.]}, and 
also studied drawing in the St. Martin's 
Lane Academy. His earliest plates, which 
were of a purely topographical character, in 
the style of his master, by whom they were 
published, included a set of eight views of 
Oxford, after Donowell, 1765; four views 
of the gardens of West Wycombe, after 
Hannan, 1757; and two views of Whitton, 
from his own drawings, 1767. Tis first 
important work of e higher class was the 
‘Temple of Apollo,’ after Claude, published 
in 1760 by Boydell, who then commissioned 
him to engrave the ‘ Niobe’ of Richard Wil- 
son, This established his reputation as tha 
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ablest landscape engraver who had yet ap- 
peared in England, and was followed by the 
‘Phaeton,’ 1763, and ‘Celadon and Amelia,’ 
1776, both from paintings by Wilson, and 
two admirable plates after C. Dusart, ‘The 
Cottagers’ and ‘The Jocund Peasants.’ So 
far Wollett had confined his practice almost 
exclusively to landscape work, but on the ap- 
pearance in 1771 of West’s ‘ Death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe,’ he undertook to engrave it, shar- 
ing the venture with Boydell and William 
ynne Ryland [q. v.} The plate, which is 
his most celebrated work, was published in 
January 1776, and achieved Sxenondinay 
popalarity both in England aud abroad. 
n a proof of it being shown to the king 
shortly before its publication, the title of 
‘ Historicyl Engraver to His Majesty’ was 
conferred upon Woollett. The ‘ Battle of 
La Togue,’ also after West, which appeared 
in 1781, was almost equally well received, 
and both prints were copied by the best 
engravers in Varis and Vienua. Sesides 
those already mentionad, Woollett produced 
abont a hundred plates from pictures by 
Claude, Pillement, Zuccarelli, R. Wright, 
the Smiths of Chichester, W. Vars, G. 
Stubbs, J. Vernet, A. Carracci, and others. 
The last, published by him was ‘Tobias and 
the Angel,’ after J, Glauber and G, Lairesse, 
1785. ‘Mcening’ and ‘Fivening,’ a pair, after 
H. Swanevelt, which he left unfinis, ed, were 
completed by B. T. Pouncy and §, Smith, 
and published by his widow in 1787. Some 
of his topographical drawings were engraved 
by Mason, Canot, and Ellioft. In 1766 
Woallett became a member of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists, of which he was 
also secretary for several years. THe resided 
for some time in (Green Street, Leicester 
Square, and later in Charlotte Street, Rath- 
bone Place, where he died, after great suf- 
fering, on 28 May 1785, from on injury 
saceived somo years before in playing at 
bowls. He was buried in old St. Pancras 
churchyard, his grave being marked by a 
plain headstone, which was restored in 1846 
and now stands at the south-west angle of 
the church. A mural tablet to his momory, 
sculptured by T. Banks, R,A., was orected 
in the west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 
Woollett stands in tho front rank of the 
rofessors of his art, and he was the first 
uglish engraver whose works were admired 
and purchased on the continent. In his 
landscapes he succeeded, by « skilful com- 
bination of the graver and needle, in ren- 
dering the effects of distance, light, and at- 
taosphere in a way not previously attempted, 
and his figure subjects are executed with re- 
markable vigour and purity of line, In 
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landscaps work he has, however 
passed by the modem school eae 
Jahn Pye [q. v-} and his Prints of that ¢] y 
are now greatlydepreciated, William Bi L 
who knew Woollett intimately and re” 
liko him, asserted that all his im cae 
plates wera etched by his assistant tn 
Browne (1741-1801) [q. v.], and owad . 
tirely to him whatever merit they po He 
(Gitcunist, Life of Blake, i. 20). ies, 
Wooallett lett a widow Wlizabeth, and ten 
daughters, who, when the trade in print 
between this country and the continent a 
destroyed by the war which broke ps 
1798, were reduced to great Poverty, phe 
in 1814 @ subscription was raised for ‘thar 
bonefit. Mrs. Woollatt died in 1819 and her 
husband's plates were then gold to Mesers, 
Tluret & Robinson in consideration of on 
annuity for two lives, but, the firm fail; 
six years later, this was lost. In 1813 the 
surviving Senate Elizabeth Sophia, then 
aged sixty-eight, was the subject of another 
appeal for public assistance, 
A portrait of Woollett, drawn ond en. 
ved by J. K. Sherwin, was published m 
781, and another, by Caroline Wateon 
from a painting by G. Stuart, in 1785, The 
ortrait by Atuart is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. A pencil draw. 
ng ay ene nes now in the print-room of 
e British Museum, was engraved b 
tolozzi in 1794, , i Sa 
[Fagan’s Cat. of the Works of Woollett, 1885; 
Artists’ Repository, iv. 184; Nagler’s Kuustler- 
Lexicon; Bryan's Dict. of Painters and En- 
gravers (Armstrong); Dodd's manuscript Hix, 
of English Engravers in Brit. Mus, Addit, Ms, 
88107; Carlisle MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm 
16th Rep. App. pt. vi. pp. 489, 647.) 
F. M. O'D, 
WOOLLEY or WOLLEY, Mas, ILAN- 
NAH, afterwards Murs. Cuaruuror (i. 
1670), writer of works on cookery, was born 
about 1623, [ermaiden name is not known, 
She tells how her ‘ mother and elder sisters 
were very well skilled in physic and chirur- 
gery, and taught her a little in her youth, 
After teaching in a small school, she served 
successively two noble families as governess, 
She becamean adept in needlework, madicine 
(which she practised with success), cookery, 
and houschold management. In later life 
she wrote copiously on all these topics, At 
the age of twenty-four she married one 
Woolley, who had been master of the frea 
school at Newport, Essex, from 1644 to 1055, 
They resided at, Newport Pond, near Saffton 
‘Walden, for seven years, when they ramoved 
to Hackney. Ter husband died before 1608 
and on 16 April in that year she was licensed 
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marty Francis Challinor ‘of St. Margaret's, 
‘Westmunster . : J 

Ant engraved portratt by Faithorne appears 
in some editions of Mrs. Woolley’s earlier 
sats and has been taken to represent the 
writer: but it seems more likely to have been 
ihe trait of Mra. Sarah Gilly, who died in 

GpancER, Biogr. Hist. iv. 112). 

The following works are ascribed to Mrs. 

Woolley, thou, f Granger thinks her author- 
hi sedoubtfu mallee portray): ].TheT.adies’ 
ba toryin Choice E eriments of Preserv- 
ing and Cand ing,’ "Toriian; 1661, 1662. 
2 'TheCook's Guide,’ London, 1664. 3. ‘The 
Queenlike Closet, or Rich Cabinet, stored 
with all manner of Rich Receipts,’ London, 
1672, 1674 (with supplement), 1675, 1681, 
1034. 4. ‘Tho Ladies Delight ... together 
with the Exact Cook... . To which is added 
the Ladies’ Physical Closet; or excellent 
Receipts and rare Waters for Beautifying the 
Face and Body,’ London, 1672; German 
translation, Hamburg, 1674, under the title 
of ‘Frauen-Zimmers Zeit-Vertrieb,’ 5, ‘The 
Gentlewoman’s Companion,’ London, 1676, 
1682 (8rd edit.) . 

‘Mra, Woolley's Works, passim; Chester's 
Marriage Licences; Bromley’s Out. of Engraved 
Portraits, py Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
imp, iii, 104. . Pe 

WOOLLEY, JOHIN (1816-1866), ficat 
rincipal of Sydney University, born at 
Petersfield in Hompshire on 28 Feb. 1816, 
was the second son of George Woolley, a 
surgeon of that place, by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Willinm Gell of Lewes in Sus- 
sex, Joseph Woolley [q. v.] was his younger 
brother, His father removing to London a 
few years after his birth, he was educated at 
the Western grammar school and at Bromp- 
ton, and in 1880 entered London University 
(afterwards University College), where he 
won a first prize in logic and otherwise dis~ 
tinguished himself. THe matriculated fro 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 26 June 1832, 
and, after being elected to a scholarship, prn- 
duated B.A, on 9 June 1836, M.A, on 28 Feh. 
1899, and D.O.L. on 26 April 184, He held 
secholorship at University College, Oxford, 
from 1887 to 1840, and a fellowship at Exe- 
ter from 1840 to 1841. While at Oxford he 
formed o warm friendship with Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley [q. v.], then o fellow of 
University College. In 1810 he published 
an ‘Introduction to Logic’ (Oxford, 12mo), 
which was much used for some years, and 
which attracted the notice of Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1866) [q. a On Trinity 
Sunday in the same yoar he took hol 
order, In 1842 he was appointed head- 
master of King Edward the Sixth’s gram- 
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mar school at Hereford, and in 1844 he 
was elected headmaster of Rossall. In this 
post he was not successful, for, though an 
able scholar, he was a poor disciplinarian. 
In 1849 he was appointed headmaster of 
Norwich grammar school, and in January 
1852 he was chosen principal of Sydney 
University, He arrived in June, and de- 
livered an inaugural speech at the openin 
of the university in October in the hall o 
the new Sydney grammar school. Besides 
filling the post of principal, he discharged 
the duties of professor of classics and ldgic 
in the university. He was one of the ori- 
ginal trustess of the Sydney grammar 
school, and spent much time and labour in 
organising it. He was the first to propose 
the scheme, since established, for connecting 
the primary schools of New South Wales 
with the university by a system of public 
examinations. In 1866 he visited England, 
and during his absence in 1866 he was 
elected president of the Sydney Mechanics’ 
School of Arts. ‘Woolley was lost on his 
return voyage in the steamship London, 
which foundered in the Bay of Biscay on 
11 Jan.1866. <A public testimonial amount- 
ing to 2,000/. was collected in New South 
‘Wales and presented to his widow asa tribute 
to hisservices. On 14 July 1842 he married, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Mary Margaret, 
daughter of Major William Turner of the 
13th light dragoons, There are portraits of 
Woolley in Sydney University and in the 
Mechanics’ School of Arts. 

Besides the work already mentioned, 
‘Woolley was the author of: 1. ‘The Social 
Use of Schools of Art,’ 1860. 2. ‘Lectures 
delivered in Australia,’ London and Cam- 
bridge, 1862, 8vo. He also published some 
single sermons and lectures. 

[Article by Samuol Neil, from materials snp- 
plied by Dean Stanley, in the British Contro- 
versialist, 1866, xvi. 161-78; Heaton’s Austra- 
lian Dictionary, 1879; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Boase's Reg. of Exeter College, pp. 
219, 872; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit.; 
Beechey's Rise and Progress of Rossall, 1894, 
pp. 12-22 (with portrait), ] E10. 

WOOLLEY, JOSEPIT (1817-1889), 
naval architect, born ot Petersfield in 
Hampshire on 27 June 1817, was the 
younger brother of John Woolley [q. v.] 

e was educated at Brompton grammar 
school, and afterwards, it is stated, at St. 
Paul’s school, though his name does not 
occur in the admission register. In 1834 
he matriculated from St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1839 was elected a 
scholar, graduating B.A. as third wrangler 
in 1840 and M.A. in 1848, He was ine 
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In 1840 he was elected a fellow and tutor of 
St. John’s College. Among his pupils was 
the astronomer, John Couch Adama, 

Tn 1846 Woolley married, relinquished 
his fellowship, and was ordained a curate 
in Norfolk, In the following year he 
‘was presented to the rectory of Crostwight 
in the same county by Iidward Stanley 
(1779-1849) [q. v.], bishop of Norwich. In 
1848 he was appointed principal of the 
echool of naval construction, newly founded 
by the admiralty, at Portamouth dockyard, 
retaining this post till the abolition of the 
school in 1868. During this period he had 
under his tuition many well-known naval 
architects, including Sir Edward James 
Reod and Sir Nathaniel Barnaby. 

Woolley’s mathematical attamments and 
the interest which he tookin applying his 
acientific knowledge to the solution of pro- 
blems connected with ship design and con- 
struction enabled him to render valuable 
services to the acience of naval architecture, 
While in the position of principal of the 
achool of naval construction he devoted 
his attention to advancing tochnical know- 
ledge. In 1860 he published ‘The Elements 
of Descriptive Geometry’ (London, 8yo), 
which he intended as an introductory trea- 
tise on the application of descriptive geo- 
metry to shipbuilding. The second volume, 
however, though almost ready for pross, 
neyerappenred owing to the abolition of the 
Portsmouth naval school. On quitting his 
post at Portemouth Woolley was appointed 
admiralty inspector of schools, and in 1858 
he was nominated a government inspector 
of achools. 

In 1860 Woolley bad a lurge share in 
founding the Institution of Naval Architects, 
and he afterwards agsisted to carry on the 
institution, One of the earliest efforts of 
the new society was directcd 10 influence 
government to re-establish a technical 
achool for naval construction. In 1864 the 
Royal School of Nuval Architecture and 
Marino Tnginvering was founded, and Wool- 
ley was appointed inspector-general and di- 
roctor of studics. This post he held until the 
school was mergod in the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Greenwich in 1873, Shortly after the 
loss of the Captain in 1870 he was nominated 
a momber of Lord Dufforin’s committee 
which was appointed to consider many 
doubtful points concerning the design of 
ships of war. In 1874 and 1875 he was 
associnted with (Sir) E, J. Reed as editor of 
‘Naval Science,’ o quarterly magazine for 
promoting improvements in nayal archi- 
tecture and steam navigation, Woolley 
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ct Mat ig rm 
remained a clergyman until 1865 when 


took advantage of the cler ‘ef bi 
divest himself of his orders, ne a : 
24 March 1889 at Sevenoake in Kent i 
1846 he married Ann, daughter of Robert 
Tlicks of Afton m the Isis of Wight, Fi 
papers by Noolky on naval architecture an 
printed in tho ‘Transactions? of ‘ 
tion of Naval Architects. oF the Tanti 


[Transactions of the Tnstitution 
Architects, vol. i. pp. xv-xx, vol, es an 
465; Foster's Alumm Oxon. 1715-1886: 7 
26 March 1889.] Blo” 


WOOLMAN, JOHN (1720-177 2), quaker 
essayist, son of Samuel Woolman, a Quaker 
farmer of Northampton, Burlington county 
‘West Jersey, was born these in August 173) 
He was a baker by trade, when, about the 
age of twenty-three, he began a lifelong 
testimonyagainstslavery. [Melearnedtailor- 
ing m order to support himself simply, be- 
cane a travelling preacher in the states, and 
journeyed on foot honding payment to the 
wealthy host, or to the slaves themsslyes 
rather than accept hospitality from alave- 
owners (Brissor, Nouveau Voyage, Paris, 
1791, ii. 9). To his exertions, joined with 
those of the eccentric Benjamin Lay {a wh 
may be traced the abandonment of slave 
traffic hy members of the yearly meatings of 
New England, New York, and Philadel in 
during the years following 1760. In 1772 
he embarked for England, and on landing at 
London on 8 June he proccaded straight 
to the yearly meee of ministers and elders, 
His peculiar dress (ha wore undyed home- 
spun) created at first an unfavourable im- 
pression on the more conventional English 
quakers ; but as soon as they mew him better 
he won their friendship, and passed on to 
work in the English counties. Te reached 
York at the end of September 1772, and 
almost immediately sickoned of smallpox. 
After little more than a week's illness, he ved 
there in the house of Thomas Priestman on 
7 Oct. 1772. Ho was buried on the 9th in 
the Friends’ burial-ground, York, He hed 
been thirty years 1 recorded minister, By 
his wife Sarah Ellis, whom he morried in 
1749, Woolman left a gon John and other 
children. 

Woolman’s ‘ Journal,’ his most memorable 
work, reflects the man. Its pure and simple 
diction is not its greatest charm. It is frea 
from sectarianism, and there is o transparent 
guilelossness in ihe writer's recital of hw 
experiences in the realm of the unseen, It 
has appealed to a “ir circle of divergent 
minds. John Stuart Mill was attracted by 
the ‘ Journal ;’ Charles Lamb says ‘ Get the 
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van neon writes of its author as a 
Seele, and of the exquisite purity and 
of his style. Ellery Channing pro- 

anced it the sweetest and purest auto- 
ij phy in the language; Edward Irving 
ee a godsend. From its appearance in 

1775 it was reprinted at least ten times before 

1957, besides selections, abrid ents, and the 

eyins of 1882, 1838, and 1888, in Friends’ 

Librar , Lindfield, edited by William Allen 

770-1843) [q. V- It was included in vol. 
(it aranx’s “Friends! Library,’ Philadel- 

hu, 1817, The most popular edition is 

that with a valuable introduction by the 
; Whittier, Boston, 1872, 8vo; this has 
os reprinted with an ‘ Appreciation’ by 

{lexander Smellie, London, 1898, 8vo. The 

‘Journal? was translated into German, 

'Tagebuch_des Lebens,’ &c., London, 1852, 

1900. ‘Mémoire de Jean Woolman,’ ex- 

irected from his journal, was issued London, 

1819, and often reprinted. : 

Several of Woolman’s essays ore reprinted 
in his ‘Works, Philadelphia, 1774, 8vo 
(new edit, 1800) ; also in ‘ Serious Conside- 
rations on various Subjects of Importance, 
with some Dying Expressions,’ London, 1773, 
12mo ; ropriated (with the next) New York, 
1903, Hus finest essay, written a few months 
before his death, ‘A. Word of Remembrance 
md Caution to the Rich,’ Dublin, 1793, 
12mo (reprinted, London, 1784, 12mo), was 
ywsued by the Fabian Society os a tract, 
1908, and widely circulated. It was trans- 
Isted into French by Jacques Desmanoirs 
(Dublin, 1800, 8vo), 

[Journal with Whittior’s Introduction; Lives 
ty Thomas Green, Dora Greonwell, and D. 
Donean; Letters in Comly’a Miscollany, vol. i.; 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary, i. 403, 406, 11, 14, 136; 
Eelectic Review, June 1861; Saint John Wool- 
man, on article reprinted ag pamphlet, Lon- 
doa, 1864; Appleton's Enayclopmdiaof American 
Jat. vi. 606 ; Hildoburn's Cont. of Printing; 
articles in Good Words, i, 628, 715, and in 
sroral other English and American periodicals ; 
Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit. ; Smith’s Cat. and 
Suppl; Irish Iriend, v. 62; Leeds Mercury, 
18 Oot, 1772. o.F.S. 


WOOLNER, TIOMAS (1825-1892), 
a and poet, son of Thomas Woolner 
and his wife Rebecce (born Lecks), was born 
tt Hadleigh in Suffolle on 17 Dec. 1826. 
He received his first education at Ipswich, 
but in his boyhood his father removed to 
London on obtaining an appointment in the 

at office, and at the age of twelvé young 
Woolnar, who had shown much ability in 
drawing and. modelling, was placed aos a 
popil in the studio of William Behnes [q.v.] 
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agreed to receive him without a premium, 
on condition that, when sufficiently ad- 
vanced, he should work for him at some- 
thing less than the usual rate of pay. He 
continued with Behnes four years, and in 
December 1842, at his master's recommen- 
dation, entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy, continuing to be suployed by 
Behnes in his spare time. In 1843, aged 
only 17, he exhibited his first work, a model 
of ‘ Eleanor sucking the Poison from the arm 
of Prince Edward.’ In 1841 a life-sized 
group, representing ‘ The Death of Boadicea,,’ 
was exhibited in Westminster Hall. In 
1845 he gained the Society of Arts’ medal 
fora design representing ‘ A ifection,’a woman 
with two children. In 1846 a graceful bas- 
relief of ‘Alastor’ was exhibited at the 
academy. The now well-known statuette 
of Puek, afterwards cast in bronze for Lad 
Ashburton, was exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1847, when it attracted the 
attention of Tennyson. 

During all this period Woolner had been 
in very narrow circumstances; his models, 
though admired, brought him few commis- 
sions, and he gained his livelihood by working 
for Behnes. In 1847 ho made the acquaint- 
ance of Rossetti, through whom, though 
even less known than himself, ho became 
a member of a circle destined profoundly to 
influence English art. Rossetti introduced 
him to F. G. Stephens, who found him 
‘encamped in a huge, dusty, barn-like 
studio, like a Bedouin in a desert.’ Ere long 
he became ono of the original ‘pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren.’ In this capacity in January 1850 
he contributed to the firat number of ‘The 
Germ’ two cantos—'My Beautiful Lady’ 
and ‘My Lady in Death’--of the poem 
subsequently expanded ond known by the 
former title, which subsequently obtained 
celebrity. Two short poems from his pen 
also appeared in the second and third num- 
bers. ‘My Beautiful Lady’ was _accom- 

mied by a striking etching by Holman 
Fant, the quintessence of pre-Raphaelitism, 
Woolner, however, suid to William Bell 
Scott, who made his acquaintance about this 
time, ‘Poetry is not my proper work in this 
world; I must sculpture it, not write it. 
Unless I take care, my master Conscience 
will have something to aay that I shen't 
like. I have noticed his eye glaring at mo 
already.’ i, 

Immediately before his initiation into the 

Raphaelite brotherhood Woolner's exhi- 
ited work had been of o highly idealistic 
character, comprising ‘Eros and Euphrosyne’ 
and ‘The Rainbow,’ shown at the academy 
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in 1848, and ‘Titanin and the Indian Boy’ 
at the British Institution in the same year. 
He now, however, from the leck of encourage- 
ment for idvalistic sculpture, devoted him- 
self chiefly to portrait medallions. Among 
these was one of Carlyle, to whom and to 
Mrs, Oarlyle he became greatly attached. 
He alsa, through Coventry Patmore, made 
the acquaintance of Tennyson. A visit to 
him at Oonision in the autumn of 1850 led 
to his executing the medallion of Wards~ 
worth now in Grasmere church. Ile also 
competed for a monument to the poet, and 
roduced a fine seated figure, with a spirited 
Beccrel iefin illustration of ‘Peter Bell” upon 
the pee The design, which is engraved 
in Professor Knight's edition of Words- 
worth, was not accepted, and Woolner 
‘weary of ill success, embraced, in common 
with many other struggling Englishmen, the 
idea of trying his fortune at the Australian 
ldfields. {fe sailed for Melbourne on 
July 1852, accompanied by two friends, 
one, Mr. Latrobe Bateman, nephew to the 
overnor of Victoria, The Rossettis, Madox 
rown, and ITolman JIunt accompanied him 
on board, and his exodus inspired Madox 
Brown’s noble picture, ‘The Last of Eug- 
land’ He arrived at. Melbourne in October, 
and in November proceeded to the diggings, 
his object being to provide sufficient re- 
sources to tide him over the first difficulties 
of the artistic career which he looked for- 
ward for a time to following in Melbourne 
or Sydney. He could procure, however, 
little beyond o bare livelihood, and, upon 
re one himself at Melbourne in tho 
following May, found himself obliged to 
depend solely upon his professional exertions, 
hese were not unfruitful. At Melbourne 
he executed a medallion of Governor La- 
trobe, and at Sydney fine portraits of tha 
governor-general, Sir Charles Fitzroy, and 
of the father of Australian self-government, 
‘William Charles Wentworth [q.v.] A co- 
Jossal statue of Wentworth was to have bean 
executed, but the money was ultimately 
devoted to endowing a fellowship in Sydney 
University, much to the disappointment of 
Woolner, who had returned to England 
hoping to chtain the commission, Tle or- 
rived in October 1854, Ontho way home he 
read a pathetic story of a fisherman, which 
he imparted to Tonnyson, who founded 
‘Enoch Arden’ upon it, Tha plot of ‘ Ayl- 
mer's Fiold’ also was derived from him. 
During Woolnor’s absence a great im- 
provement had taken place in the position 
of English art and artists, Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaslites between them had raised 
the standard of taste, and several friends 
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oS ss 
whom Woolner had ba ee and at 


: O atruggiing 
were now celebrities. The tuning. 
his career may be said to have heed Tee 
bust of Tennyson, now in the libr of 
Trinity College, executed in 1837, he 
same year he exhibited the celebrated ie 
dallion portraits of the laureate and of Thi 
mas Carlyle, and one equally fine of Robert 
Browning. The statue of Bacon in the New 
Oxford 1 useum was also executed in this 
year; andin 1858 Woolner modelled in alto. 
relievo figures of Moses, David, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Paul for the pulpit of Lan. 
doff Cathedral, then under restoration Tor 
which Rossetti also leboured, : 
From this time Woolner's position wy 
assured, ond the history of the remainder of 
his life is little elee than the chronicle of hiy 
successes. In 186] he was commissioned ty 
design and model the colossal Moses and 
other couleur for the assize courts, Man. 
chester. Among his most remarkable works 
were Constance and Arthur, children of Sir 
Thomas Fairbairn, 1862; Mrs, Archibald 
Peol and son, in Wrexham church, 1887 
and in the same year a mother and child for 
Sir Walter Trevelyan; bust of Gladstons 
in the Bodleian Library, with threo splen- 
did bas-reliefs from tho ‘ Tliad, 1868; ‘Ip 
Memoriam, children in Paradise, 1870, 
Virgilia, wife of Coriolanus, 1871; ‘Gu. 
nevere, 1872; monument to Mra, James 
Anthony Froude, in St. Lawrence Church, 
Ramagate, 1875; ‘ Godiva,’ 1876, Among 
the colossal and life-size statues the most 
important aro: John Robert Godley, for 
Christ, Church, Oanterbury, New Zealand, 
1865; Lord Macaulay, for Trinit; College, 
1866; Sir Bartle Frere, for Bombay, 1872; 
Dr. Whowell, Trinity College, 1873, Lord 
Lawrence, Calcutta, 1875 ; John Stuart Mill, 
Thames Embankment, 1878 ; Captain Conk, 
Sydney, 1879; Sir Stamford Raties, Singa- 
pore, 1887; Bishop Fraser, Manchester, 188, 
Among busts of sieeing alehed men, besides 
those already mentioned, may be named the 
bearded bust of Tennyson, modelled in 1873, 
and those of Darwin, Newman, Manrice, 
Keble, Carlyle, Charles Dickens, Kings 
ley, Sir lope Grant, Archhisho ta 
Professors Adam Sedgwick aud Hurley, 
Rajeh Brooke, and Avchdeacon Hare. He 
also executed recumbent ped of Bishg 
Jackson in St. Paul’s, and of Lord Frederi 
Cavendish in Oartmel Priory church. 
Woolner was elected on associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1871, and academician in 
1874; his diploma work, exhibited in 1876, 
was an ideal group—‘ Achilles and Pallss 
shouting from the Prenches.’ In 1877, upon 
the death of Ienry Weelres [q, v.}, he wal 
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‘~~ ed professor of sculpture, but never 
egos, and resigned in 1879, In 1864 he 
vasried Alics Gertrude Waugh, by whom 
he had two sons and four daughters. His 
geath on 7 Oct, 1892 was somewhat sudden, 
falowing an internal complaint from which 
he apemed to be recovering. The fact that 
ip died within a few days of Tennyson and 

neeryed to divert much of the notice 
which his diseppearance would otherwise 
have Sean One of his most beautiful 
works, the statue of ‘The Housemaid,’ had 
‘ompleted a few weelss previously. He 


com: 4 
aed in the churchyard of St. Mary's, 


sree occupies a distinguished and 
highly individual place in Mngheh art, 
toth es the chosen transmitter to 
tatty of the sculptured semblances of the 
most intellectual men of his day, and as 
filing more conspicuously than any other 
artist the interval between Gibson and the 
younger sculptors under whom the art has 
fevived 60 remarkably in our own day. Ihs 
operrair statues are reckoned among the 
cmaments of the cities where they are 
erected; that of Mill is perhaps the bert in 
the metropolis for animation and expression. 
The finest of his busts, especially the two of 
Tennyson, are characterised by peculiar dig- 
nity. He restored the ne, lected art of 
medallion portraiture, and illugtrated it by 
fna examples. Being chiefly known as a 

it-sculptor, he is regarded as in some 
measure a realist; it may ba doubted, how- 
ever, whather his genius was not in reality 
rather duected to the ideal, A graceful 
fuucy characterised his earliest efforts, and 
when he could escape from portraiture, he 
gratified himself with such highly ideal 
vorks as ‘Guinevere’ and ‘Godiva,’ Per- 
hops the most beautiful work he ever 
wrought is not a sculpture at all, but the 
vegnetto of the flute-player on the title-page 
of Palgrave'a ‘Golden Treasury,’ a gem of 

and charm. His last work, ‘The 
Repemald’ proves of what graceful treat- 
ment 8 homely and prosaic subjech may 
admit, The maiden is simply wringing o 
doth in a pail, but ber attitude realises in 
aber earnest What, nearly half o century 
before, Olough had said in burlesque : 
Serabbing requires for true grace frank and 

artistical handling. 


Woalner's poetry is that of a sculpior; 
he works, as it were, by little chipping 
atrokes, and producos, especially in descrip- 
tive passages and in the expression of strong 
feglin weffocts highly truthful and original, 
thopyh scarcely to he termed captivating or 
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inspiring. The recension of ‘My Beautiful 

y’ published separately in 1868 was very 
considerably ae from the original 
version in the ‘Germ.’ It reached a third 
edition in 1866 (with a title-page vignette 
by Arthur Hughes), ‘ ‘Ygmalion’ was pub- 
lished in 1881, ‘Silenus ‘in 1884, ‘ Tiresias’ 
in 1886, and ‘Poems’ (comprising ‘Nelly 
Dale,’ written in 1886, and ‘ Children’) in 
1887, ‘My Beautiful Lady’ (in 8 parts, 
17 cantos in all), together with ‘Nelly 
Dale,’ was issued in 1887 as volume Ixxxil. 
of ‘ Cossell’s National Library,’ 

Woolner was a darcucate sterling che- 
racter; manly, animated, energetic; too im- 
petuous in denouncing whatever he hap- 
pened to dislike, and thus creating unneces- 


pos-| sary enmities, but esteemed by all who 


knew his worth, and could appreciate the 
high standard he sought to maintain in the 
pursuit of hisart. His appearance through- 
out life corresponded with F. G. Ste- 
phens's description of him as a young man, 
‘robust, active, muscular, with a square- 
featured ond noble face set in thick masses 
of hair, and penetrating eyes under full 
eyebrows.’ 

Tho print-room at the British Museum 
has o portrait engraved from e photograph 
and a drawing of Woolner in his studio after 
T. Blake War man (see also Illustrated 
London News, 15 Oct. 1892). 

[F. G. Stephens in the Art Journal for March 
1894; Justm H MeCarthy in the Portrait, 
No, 6; Magazine of Art, Dacember 1892; Athe- 
neum, 16 Oct. 1892; Autobiographical Notes 
of the Life of W, Bell Scott, 1892; Miles’s 
Povts and Poetry of the Century, v. 268; 
Saturday Review, 15 Oct. 1892; private infor- 
mation, personal knowledge ] R, G. 


WOOLRIDGE, JOHN (7, 1669-1698), 
agricultural writer. [See Wortripen,] 


‘WOOLRYCH, HUMPIIRY WILLIAM 
(1795-1871), biographer and legal wnter, 
was the representative of an ancient Shrop- 
shire family (see Woneron, Six THow 1s]. 
Ilis father, Tumphry Cornewall Woolrych, 
purchased in 1794 and 1799 an estate at 
Crosley in Rickmansworth, Iertfordshire, 
and died there on 26 March 1816. Hemar- 
ried on 12 Sept. 1793, at the church of 
St. George the Martyr, Queon Square, Lon- 
don, Elizabeth, elder pera and coheivess 
of William Bentley of Red Lion Square, 
London. ; 

Their son, Tumphry William, was born 
at Southgate, Middlesex, on 2+ Sept, 1796, 
At the seston of 1811 Woolrych was in 
the fifth form, upper division, at Eton 
(Srapruton, Eton Lists, p. 87), and he 
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matriculated from St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, on 14 Dec. 1816, but did not proceed 
toadegree. He was admitted student at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 24 Nov, 1819, and called 
to the bar in 182]. In 1880 he was called 
ad eundem at the Inner Temple; he was ad- 
mitted at Gray’s Inn on 18 July 1847, and 
in 1855 he was created serjeant-at-law. His 
love of the order of the coif prompted the 
publication of ‘Remarks on the ik of 
Queen's Serjeant,’ 1866; ‘ The Bar of Eng- 
land and the Serjeant-at-law, 1867; and 
‘Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-law,’ 1869, 
in two volumes; and he laboured zealously, 
but in vain, for the maintenance of the body. 
‘Woolrych dwelt at Croxley and at 9 Peters- 
ham Terrace, Kensington, He died at Ken- 
aington on 2 July 1871, and was buried in 
Rickmansworth cemetery. He married, on 
3 July 1817, at Abbot's Langley, Hert- 
fordshire, Penelope, youngest daughter of 
Francis Bradford of Great Westwood, Hert- 
fordshire. She died at 9 Petersham Terrace 
on 28 Sept. 1870, aged 76, and was also 
buried at Rickmansworth. They had issue 
three sona and four daughters. His third 
daughter, Anna Maria Raikes Woolrych, 
married, on 2 July 1862, John James 
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ee 
Health Act, 1849. 21. ‘Lena its 
Computations and Reckoninge’ ae » 
‘Metropolitan Building Act,’ 1868; 2nd edit, 
1877; Srd edit. 1882. 23. ‘Gama Laws! 
1858, 24, ‘Criminal Law ag amended t 
Statutes of 1861) 1862, 25, “Private Ey? 
cutions,’ 1867. He published in 1849 
a ‘second edition, revised with addition’ 
of Charles Penruddocke’s ‘Short Analysisof 
the Criminal Law of England, was 2 fre. 
quese Sone to the ‘Globe and Tr. 
veller,’ and read many papers bef; 
Law Amendment Society. r —_ 
[Gent. Mag. 1798 it. 861, 1816 1.376. ' 
Alumni Oxerl 716-1886; Robinacr Heat 
shire Mansions, p. 100; Cussans's Hortfordshirs 
(Rickmansworth), pp. 131~2, 163, 140; Shirley's 
Noble Men of England, 1866 od, p, 99; Lin 
coln’s Inn Reg. i1. 60; Burke's Landed Gentry, 
1894; information from Mr. W. R, Woolryeh 
of Croxley House, Hertfordshire, and Mts, 
Perowne.} W.PG 
‘WOOLSTON, THOMAS (1670-1789), 
enthusiast and froethinker, fitth son of 
Henry Woolston (d. 1705), currier, was bom 
at Northampton early in 1670, He got hs 
phoning at Northampton ond Daventry, 
and on 11 June 1686 was admittod to Sidney. 


Stewart Perowne, at one time bishop of| Sussex College, Oambridge, as mmor pen- 


‘Worcester. 

Dosides the works mentioned above, Wool- 
rych wrote: 1. ‘Winter: a Poem,’ 1824, 
which was inspiied by Thomson's ‘Sea- 
sons. 2, ‘A Series of Lord Chancellors, 
Keepers, and other Legal Officers from 
Queen Elizabeth until the Present Day,’ 
1826, 8. ‘The Life of Sir Edward Coke,’ 
1826; and 4, ‘ Memoirs of the Lifo of Judge 
Jeftreys, 1827, The permanent value of his 
biographical volumes is small. 

His legal textbooks and tracts comprise: 
5. ‘Rights of Common,’ 1824; 2nd edit. 1850. 
6. ‘Law of Certificates,” 1826. 7, ‘Law 
of Ways,’ 1829; 2nd edit. 1847. 8. ‘Com- 
mercial and Mercantile Law of England,’ 
1829, 9. ‘Law of Waters and Sewers,’ 
1880; 2nd edit. 1851. 10, ‘ Ilistory and 
Results of Present Capital Punishments in 
England,’ 1882, 11. ‘Our Island: a Novel’ 
enon) 1832, 8 vols, 12. ‘ Four Letters on 

ill for General seat of Deads, 1838, 
18. ‘Luw of Window Lights’ 1888. 14. 
‘New Highways Act,’ Bad edit. 1836, 
15, ‘Treatise on Oriminal Statutes of 7 Will. 
IV & 1 Vict. 1887! 16. ‘ New Inclosure 
Act,’ 1887; with notes and indexes, 1846, 
17, ‘Treatise on Misdemeanours, 1842, 18. 
‘Law of Party Walls and Fences, includ: 
the New Metropolitan Buildings Act,’ 1845. 
19. ‘Treatise on Sewers and Drainage Acts; 
Gud edit, 1840; 8rd edit, 1864, 20. ‘ Public 


sionary. On 16 Jan. 1685-6 he was elected 
a scholar; he graduated B.A, on 11 Jan, 
1688-9, M.A, on 12 Feb, 1601-2, Having 
been elected a foundation fellow on 17 Jan, 
1680-1, he took orders, was elected 
lector 1604, ecclesiastical lecturer 1697, and 
graduated B.D. 1609. He bore the repute 
of a sound scholar, a good preacher, a chari- 
table and estimable man, Tis reading led 
him to study the works of Origen, from whom 
he adopted the iden of interpreting the sery 
ture as allegory. Applyin this to the Old 
Testament ho preached in the college chapel, 
and before the university, that the Mosaic 
narratives were to be taken as prophetic 
tables of Christ, and that as Moses proved 
is authority to Pharaoh, so our Lord 
proved his to the Roman emperors, His 
discourses wore reduced to a volume, ‘The 
Ola Apology for... the Christian Reli- 
gion . . . revived,’ Onmbridge, 1706, 8vo, 
printed at the university press. : 
Tle left the university in 1720; proceeding 
to London, he printed anonymously three 
Tuatin tracts, The first, dedicated to Wil- 
liam Wake [q. vp by ‘ Mystagogus,’ was & 
‘ Dissertatio A ontii Pilati od Tiberium 
Epistola” 1720, 8yo, devoted to proving 
against Dupin the reality of a (lost) rescript 
of Pilate, a point already Isboured in his 
‘Old Apology’ (pp. 865 sq.) The ‘Ep atola,’ 
1720, 8yo, and ‘Upistola Secunda,’ 1720, 
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pa, erty REPS eat aa 
sged to Whithy, Waterland, and 

Bro, er ‘Origenes Adamantius,’ are in 
rt of the allegorical exegesis favoured in 

ne Old Apology.’ An attack upon quel 
: g,in the ‘Delphick Oracle’ (January 
0, p. #6) led him to send to that 

‘odjcal, writing as a quaker, and signing 
fAristobulus,’ a challenge to a disputation, 
giuch was accepted (February 1719-20, p. 
11). Aristobulus’ forwarded o letter en= 
ing the discussion, and defending the quakers 
ws ellegorists. He affirms (Letter to Bennet, 
1790, p. 19) that, being unable to meet his 

mument, the ‘Delphick Oracle’ did not 

iblish another number; but his letter 
M oridged) with a long reply appears in the 
iDelphick Oracle,’ March 1719-20, p. 68 (the 
frst and only number of an enlarged issue). 
Pethen turned to Thomas Bennet [q. v.], who 
had published 0. ‘Oonfutation of Quakerism’ 
(1705), and addressed 10 him ‘A Lotter... 
this Question: Whether. . . Quakers 
donot the nearest . . . resemble the primi- 
tive Obristians,’ 1720, Syo, and ‘A Second 
Latter,’ 1721, 8vo, on the general question of 
the allegorical sense of scripture, Both are 
signed Aristobulua,’ who claims to be ‘a 
foreigner’ in search of true religion ; in these 
letters, especially in the second, ho opens 
hspeculiar vain of irreverent jocularity (not 
without real humour, but on subjects where 
humour is out of place), and his references to 
hisown publications betray a disordorcd self- 
estimate, Bennet took no notice of cither 
letter; an ‘Answer’ (1721, 8yo) ‘by a 
country curate,’ signed ‘N. N,,’ was by 
Woolston himself, and meant to provoke 
controversy, His friends, with some reason, 
thought lum crazy; to rebut the imputation 
he presented himself ot his college, and was 
at once called upon to resume residence in 
accordance with thestatutes. Peramptorily 
reusing, he was deprived of his fellowship, 
contrary to the wish of the master, Bardsey 
Fisher, and in spite of the intercession of 
William Whiston [a, v.], whom he had 
abused. He complains (Defence of the 
Thundering Legion, 1726, ie iv) of ‘being 
deprived of my fellowship for my late writ- 
mgs’ After his deprivation his brother, 
derman Woolston of Northampton, al- 
lowed him 302, 9 year. 

He next published ‘A Free-Gift to the 
Clergy” (1722, 8vo), dedicated to the hier- 
archy. In this he attacks by name John 
Frankland, fellow of Sidney-Sussex, and 
othera; and declares his intention ‘to be 
the founder ofa new sect.’ He had a few 
dvciples ‘called mnigmatists,’ Ilia friends 
advised him to print his exercises in 1699 
for B,D, (repeated in the university pylpit, 
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1702). They appeared as ‘The Exact Fit- 
ness of the Time in which Christ was mani- 
fested’ (1722, 8vo), with a blatant dedica- 
tion to Fisher, contrasting with the tone of 
an able and ingenious treatise; at p. 37 is 
the germ of the argument of his ‘Old Apo- 
logy.’ ‘A Second Free-Gift to the Clagy’ 
(1728, 8vo) complained of no replies to the 
first; it was followed by ‘A Third Free- 
Gift’ (18238, 8vo, dated 7 Sept.; in this he 
states (p. 82) that he had been carried up 
in a vision, and had an interview with Elias) ; 
by ‘A Fourth Free-Gift’ (1724, 8vo, dated 
1 June), and by an ‘onswer’ again ‘by a 
Country Curate,’ entitled ‘The Ministry of 
the Lotter vindicated’ (1724, 8vo, dated 
9 July). Rushing into the controversy be- 
tween Anthony Collins [q. v.] and Edward 
Chandler {q. aa he published ‘A Moderator 
between an Infidel and an Apostate’ (1725, 
8yvo ; dedication to Wake, dated 10 Feb.), 
with two supplements, same year, dedi- 
cated (2 Noy.) to Joseph Craven, who suc- 
ceeded Fisher as master of Sidney-Sussex, 
and (12 Nov.) to Poter King, first lord King 
q. v.] (the whole came to a third edition, 
728-82, 8vo). {In theso he carried allegory 
to the length of questioning the historic 
reality of the resurrection and the virgin 
birth of our Lord. The government indicted 
him (between 2 and 12 Noy.) for blasphemy. 
Whiston mado interest with the attorney- 
eral, Sir Philip Yorke (afterwards first 
arl of Tardwicke Ig. y.]), to stop the pro- 
secution ; offering, if it went on, to give 
evidence on the subject of allegorical inter~ 
pretations. The case was not proceeded 
with, for Woolston now attacked a pos- 
thumous dissertation of Walter Moyle[q.v.], 
in ‘A Defence of the Miracle of the 
Thundering Legion’ (1726, 8yo), dedicated 
to Whiston, who had written on the same 
side, ‘T had used you,’ ho says, ‘ with such 
freedom in my “ Modorator” as would have 
provoked another man to resentment, and 
even to rejoice at any sufferings that could 
have fallen on me; but it is manifest that 
you are of a more Ohristian temper, and can 
forgive any treatment from an adversary; 
for which I shall always esteem you a brave 
and a good man ; and I hope nobody, no, not 
those who were most zcalous for my prose~ 
ceution, will think the worse of you.’ The 
‘Defence’ is a remarkable tour de forea, and 
ends with a fine appeal for liberty of publi- 
cation, on the ground that ‘it is the opposi- 
tion of othersthat sharpens wit and brightens 
truth’ 
‘Woolston's ‘ Discourse on the Miracles of 
Our Saviour? 1727, 8vo (dedicated to Hd- 
mynd Gibson [q. v.], 17 April), was followed 
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by a ‘Second,’ 1727, 8vo (dedicated to Ed- 
ward Chandler, 18 Oct.), a ‘Third, 1728, 
Svo (dedicated to Richard Smalbroke [q. ve} 
26 Feb.), a ‘ Fourth,’ 1728, 8vo (dedicate 
to Francis Hare [q. v.], 14 May), a ‘ Fifth,’ 
1728, 8vo (dedicated to Thomas Sherlock 
4 v.], 25 Oct.), and a ‘Sixth,’ 1729, 8vo 
edicated to John Potter (1674 ?-1747) 
q. v.], 15 Fel.) Tho ‘ Discourses’ spesdly 
ran to six editions, and were received wii 
a storm of replies, Gibson issued a pastoral 
letter, Smalbroke preached agamst them, 
Whiston withdrew his countenance. The 
vigour of the ‘Discourses’ is undeniable, 
and it has been said with some truth that 
they anticipate the mythical theory of 
Strauss, The government resumed the pro- 
secution after the publication of the fourth 
‘ Discourse ;’ Woolston was tried at the 
Guildhall on 4 March 1729, by Robert Ray- 
mond [q. v.], lord chief justice. ITe speaks 
highly of Raymond's fairness. He told Ray- 
mond that the expression ‘ hireling clergy,’ 
in his title-pages, was ‘where the shoe 
pinched.’ Birch, his counsel (vie had gra- 
tuitously undertnken the defence), argued 
that Woolston had written as a sincere 
Christian. The attorney-general replied that 
‘if the author of a treasury libel should 
write at the conclusion, “God saye the 
king,” it would not excuse him’ (dn dc- 
count of the Trial, 1729, fol.) oolston 
was found guilty on four counts, and sen~- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment and a fine 
of 1002, He purchased the liberty of the 
rules of the king's bench, and there remained 
till his death, being unable to pay the fine 
(he had 702., of which he lost 30/. in 1782 
by a tradesman’s failure). Clarke tried in 
vain to procure his release. 

Meanwhile Smalbroke and others were 
publishing replies (The Comedian, or Philo- 
sophical Enquirer, 1782, v. 24), and Wool- 
ston issued two ‘Defences,’ the first (Oc- 
tober 1729) dedicated to Queen Oaroline. 
Besides his second ‘Defence’ (May 1780) 
he is almost certainly the author of ‘Tom 
of Bedlam’s Short Letter to his Cozen Tom 
‘W—Ist—n ’ (1728, 8vo0), and inspired, if he 
did not write, ‘For God or the Devil; or, 
Just Ohastisement no Persecution, Being 
the Christian’s Cry... for... Punishment 
of ... that Wretch Woolston’ 1728, 8vo), 
and ‘ Free Thoughts on Mr, Woolston,’ 1729, 
8vo (November); 2nd edit. 1780, 8vo, with 
lists of books in ‘the Woolstonian contro- 
versy.’ Woolston thought the best answer 
to him was in ‘Two Discourses’ (1729) by 
George Wade, In purely doctrinal matters 
he does not seem to have been heterodox ; he 
had nbd sympathy with Whiston’s arianism. 
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Ho died (unmarried) on 97 Jan, any 
and was buried (80 Jan.) in the churcie 
of St. George's, Southwark. He was ete 
sixty-fourth year (The Comedian, or Phil. 
sophical Enquirer, 1783, ix. 81). Hig 
— By, Denieridas, was engraved by Ve 

3 another portrait 4 
derbank. F wae by Yew 

[The Life of Mr, Woolston, wit! i ‘ 
account of his writings, 1733 aetna bee 
to Thomas Stackhouse (1677-1762) [9 we 
Woog's De Vita ot Seriptis T. Woolston; 1733 
Whiston’s Memoirs, 1758, p. 197; Buogr. But. 
1763, article by ‘P.’ (? Wilham Nicolls, B.D); 
History of Noithampton, 1817, p, 109 ; Graduat 
Centabr, 1828, Hunt's Religions Thought in 
England, 1871, ii 400; Edwards's Sida 
Bussox College, 1899, pp. 142, 168, 190; extn 
from the records of Sidney-Sussex, per Rey, 
G. A. Weekes.] AG 


WOOLTON or WOLTON, Jony 
eet oed bishop of Exeter, born st 
Whalley in Lancashire about 1685 (accord. 
ing 10 Godwin he was born at Wi n), 
was the son of John Woolton of Wy; 
by his wife Isabella, daughter of Jolin 

owell of Read Tall, Whalley, and sister 
of Alexander Nowell [q, “I @ wag ad- 
mitted student of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
on 26 Oct. 1553, when ‘aged 18 or there. 
abouts, and supplicated for the degreaof B.A, 
on 26 April 1655. Soon afterwards he re 
paired with Nowell, his uncle, to Germany, 
and remained abroad until the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, The bishop of London om 
dained him as deacon on 26 April 1560, when 
he gave his birthplace as Whalley, and he 

roceoded priest on 4 June 1560 (Srnvez, 

ife of Grindal, pp. 68-9), 

‘Woolton found warm patrons in William 
Alley (a. vt bishop of Exeter, and in 
Francis Russell, second earlof Bedford q¥.] 
He was appointed to the rectory of Samp- 
ford Peverell (15 Aug. 1561), to the ree- 
oy of Whimple, the vicarage of Braunton 
(4 May 1570), and to the rectory of Kenn 
(15 Oct. 1578), allin Devonshire. A met 
at Exeter was conferred upon him in Ma) 
15665. At Exeter he ‘read a divinity lec- 
ture twice a week and preached twice every 
Lord’s day,’ and during the plague which 
raged in that city during the summer of 
1570 he was exemplary in his attendance on 
the sick, 

By the new charter, dated 28 July 1678, 
Woolton, probably through his uncle's in- 
fluence, was constituted the first warden of 
the collegiate churoh of Manchester, On 
11 Oct.in that year Bridget, wife of Francis, 
earl of Bedford, recommended him te Lord 
Burghley an a fitting person to fil] the vacant 
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7+, of Exeter, He was duly appointed 
iio supplicated for the degrees of 
¥ aod D.D, at Oxford on 26 May 1579, 
"gus oonscorated in the archiepiscopal 
lst Croydon on 2 Aug. 1679. As the 
iahopric had become of small value, Wool- 
wag allowed to hold with it the place of 
e priest’ ab Haccombe in Devonshire 
i Oct, 1681) and the rectory of Lezant in 
i 1584). 
desert ae selled the statutes at Exeter 
(uhedmal. In 1681 he deprived Anthony 
Pundal, person_of L, dford, a follower ‘of 
ra of Love,’ and made others who 
weimbued with those doctrines recant in 
the cathedral. Many strong accusations, 
me amounting to fraudulent misgovern- 
mat, were made against his rule of the 
juowe to the archbishop of Canterbury 
i 1585, but his answers to the charges wero 
gtsfactory, although he was obliged to admit 
hocomparative poverty, and toconfeas that 
he had placed his son ‘for his lewdness in 
seommon jayle with irons upon him.’ Ilis 
dath took place at the palace, JExotor, on 
18 March 1608-4, ond he was buried in the 
tathedral on tha aouth side of the choir on 
4) March, The bishop waa married and had 
slagefamuy. Ifis eldest son, John Wool- 
so, 1D., a fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Utord placed a monumental inacription to 
he father’s memory in the south tower of 
the cathedral; he yetired from practice at 
Exeter to the estate of Pilland in the parish 
of Filton, North Devon, which his iather 
bal purchased, Francis Godwin [q. v.], 
hslop successively of ilandaff and MTere- 
a oi Bishop Woolton’s daughter. 
Woolton was author of the following 
theologicnl treatises: 1. ‘An Armour of 
Proofs,’ 1676, 2, ‘A Treatise of the Tm- 
uortalitie of the Soule,’ 1576; the dedica- 
tion to ‘Lady Bryget, Countesse of Bedforde,’ 
uentions her husband’s kkindnesses to him. 
§, ‘The Obristian Manuell,’ 1576; reprinted 
by the Parker Society, 1861. 4, ‘The 
Castell of Christians aud Fortresse of the 
Faithfull’ n.d, [1577]; the dedication to 
Walsingham is dated ‘the Inst day of May 
li) 6, ‘A new Anatomio of the whole 
Man, 1576, 6,‘ Of tho Conscience: a Dis- 
course,’ 1576, 7. ‘David's Chain ;’ said to 
hava been dedicated 10 the Earl, of Bedford. 
John Vowell, aliaa Tooker, dedicated to 
Woalton, as bishop, and to the dean and 
capt, his ‘Ontalog of the Bishops of 
It. 


(Foster's Alamni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood's 
Athnm, ed, Bliss, i. 600-1; Woad’s Fasti, i. 
46, 214, Raines’s Munchester Rectora and 
Warden (Obetlinm Sac. uew ser. vol, V-)s PP» 
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84-9; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 879 ; Rymer’s Fedora, 
xv. 762; Oliver's Exeter City, p, 204; Oliver's 
Exeter Bishops, pp. 140-2, 272; Stubbs's Reg. 
Sacrum Anghe. p. 85; Churton's Nowell, Pp. 
265-9 and pedigree; Oliver's Kool. Antiquities 
in Devon, 1840, i. 40, 161; Strype’s Annals, 
it. i, 31-2; Strype’s Whitgift, i, 419-22, iii, 
153-60, } W.P. 0. 


‘WOOTTON. [See also Worton.] 


WOOTTON, JOHN (1678?-1765), ani- 
mal and landscape painter, was born about 
1678. He studied under John Wyak [g.v.], 
and first became known at Newmarket, 
where he painted the portraits of all the 
favourite racehorses of his time. Ile was 
equally successful og a painter of dogs, also 
of hunting and battle pieces and equestrian 
portraits. During the latter part of his 
career he painted many landscapes in the 
style of Claude and Gaspar Poussin, Woot- 
ton was one of the mosi esteemed artists of 
the period, and his works, which are usually 
on a large scale, are to be met with in many 
of the great county houses. Some admirable 
hunting piocea by him are preserved at Al- 
thorp and Longleat. In the royal collection 
are his ‘ Stag ILunt in Windaor Park,’ ‘Siege 
of Tournay,’ ‘Siege of Lille,’ and portrait of 
the Duke of Oumberland, with the battle 
of Dettingon in the background. Tis por- 
trait of Flying Childers, the fleetest horse 
that ever ran, is the property of Messrs, 
Tattersall, Five of his pictures which be- 
one to Sir Robert Walpole were engraved 
for Boydell’s ‘Moughton Gallery.” In 1726 
Wootton published, by subscription, a sot 
of four pistes of his hunting subjeats, en- 
gravod by B. Baron, and another set of 
seven, meee by P. 0, Oanot, appenred in 
1770. His portrait of the Duke of Cumbor- 
land, with the battle of Culloden in the 
background, was eee by Baron, and 
that of Tregonwell I'rampton, the ‘father 
of the turf by J. Faber, Wootton made 
the designs for the majority of the plates in 
the first: volume of the first edition of Gay's 
‘ables,’ 1727, Hix ecollectiona were sold 
in 1761, and he died at ins house in 
Cavendish Square, London, in January 
1766. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, of. Dalla 
way and Worntm; Bryan’s Dict. of Painters 
hc § Engravers, ed, Armalzong; Vertue'a collec- 
tiong in Brit, Mus, Addit, MS, 23076, # 21, 28; 
Cat, of Sports and Arta ees oT tp 


WORBOISE, EMMA JANE, afterwards 
Mrs, Gurron (1826-1887), author, the eldest 
child of George Baddeley Worbolée and his 
wife, Moria Lane (her father possessed prow 
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perty in penlneher) was born in Birming- 
ham on 20 April 1826, She early developed 
a strong turn for story writing, and by the 
time she was twenty had amnssed a large 
quantity of manuscripts both proso and 
poetry. EHer first bool, ‘ Alice Cunningham,’ 
appeared in 1846, Between that date an 
the year of her death she issued about fifty 
volumes, chiefly stories and novels of a 
Teligious and domestic character with 
commonplace plots and personages. Never- 
theless the books won for their author a 
large circle of admirers, went through many 
editions, and are wholesome and readable, 
Of many popular novels by her no fewer 
than three appeared in 1878, viz. ‘ Husbands 
and Wives,” ‘The Touse of Bondage,’ and 
‘Our New House, or Keeping up Appear- 
ances’ (7th edit, 1801), Among work of a 
more ambitious kind is her ‘ Life of Thomas 
Arnold, D.D.,’ 1859 (2nd edit. 1866), and 
‘Tfymns and Songs for the Christian Church,’ 
1867. She edited for some years the ‘ Chris- 
tian World Magazine,’ and was 2 constant 
contributor to the ‘ Christian World.’ 

Miss “Worbaise married Etherington 
Guyton, of French descent, who predeceased 
her, She died at Clevedon, Somerset, on 
24 Aug. 1887, and is buried in the cemetery 
there, 

[Alitbone’s Dict, iii, 2837, Suppl. i. 73+ 
(under ‘ Guyton’); Athonaum, 10 Sept. 1887 ; 
private information.] EL. 


WORCESTER, second Manrgvis or, 
[See Sounrsnr, Epwarp, 1601-1667.) 


WOROESTER, Hants or, (See Prrey, 
Tuomas, d. 1408; Trrtort, Join, 1427 P- 
1470; Somnrsnr, CHARLES, first carl, 1460P- 
1626; Somprsnor, WILLIAM, third earl, 1526- 
1589; Sosanrsot, Epwarp, fourth earl, 
1663-1628.) 


WORCESTER or Boronpn, WIL- 
LIAM (1416-1482?), chronicler and tra- 
veller, was son of William de Worcester, 
a substantial burgess of Bristol, and Eliza- 
bath, daughter of Thomas Botoner by his 
wife Matilda, who died on 20 July 1402, 
leaving her son-in-law one of her executors 
(Itinerarium, p. 276). Thomas Botoner 
rena a ol ee Bucking- 

am (i, p. 172, cf. p. ; is - 
nm, who was born a St, Faure panes 
ristol, in 1416, sometimes signed himself 
Botoner, frequently introducing the unex- 
plained letters H. R. into or above his signa- 
ture (Paston Letters, i. 291; the first letter 
may possibly stand for Hibernicus; sea be- 
low), He went to Oxford in 1481, and 
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became scholar of Great Hart Hall. thay 
tached to Balliol (Itinerarium, oer} 
Tannor,p.115), The manuscript of the ' Cag! 
mographia’ of John Phreas [q, v.] in Balitg 
Oollege Library was presented by Worcester 
Alis expenses at Oxford, which he left abort 
1488, are said to have been defrayed by Sr 
J ohn Fastolf, who subsequently took himints 
his service ; but this is an erroneoug inferenes 
from his note in the book just mentioned (of 
Liber Niger, i. xxvi), For mony years downts 
Fastolf’s death Worcester acted as his Bec. 
tary, and was sent by him on missions talon. 
don and to hold his courts at Castlecomhe j 
Wiltshire (Paston Letters, i. 289, 430). After 
his master's settlement at Caister Castla in 
1464, he resided there when in Norblk, 
But, useful os he was to Fastolf, the cow, 
fisted and irritable old knight would not 
pasign him any fixed position or aula 
‘and so, wrote Worcester to John Pastor 
‘T endure inter egenos ut servua ad aratrum! 
(i. i, 300, 871). Between his master’s ath. 
trary ill-bumour and his fellow-servants' 
jealousy he had, according to his own 
account of it, but a poor tima (db, i, 989, 
404), Fastolf had no legitimate issue, and 
as he drew near to his end his wealth was 
an apple of discord among thoee who sm 
rounded him, 

Worcester found some relief in literary 
and historical pursuits. Being detained in 
London in the summer of 1458 by one of 
Fastolf’s many lawsuits, he seized the oppor. 
tunity to carry on his studies, ‘ Worcester’ 
wrote a fellow-servant, ‘ hath goon to scole, 
to a Lumbard called Karoll Giles, to lern and 
to he red in poatre or els in Frensh; for ha 
hath byn with the same Karoll every day it 
tymes or iii, and hath bought divers boks of 
hym, for the which, as I suppose, he hath pat 
hymself in daunger to the same Karoll. I 
made as mocion to William to have known his 
besiness, and he answered and said thet he 
wold be as glod and feyn of a good boko of 
Frensh or of poetre as my Master Fastolf 
wold be to purchace a faire manoir; and 
thereby I understand he list not to be com- 
mynd with all in such matiers’ (ib. i, 431), 

Worcester's frequent absences from Onister 
during the last two years of Fastolf’s lif 
probably injured his prospects. John Pas 
ton [q. v.] obtained great influence over the 
old knight, and after his death on 5 Nov. 
1459 Paston with Thomas Howes, parson of 
Blofield, propounded a will said to have been 
made two days before which left him reti- 
d ary legatee. A barren executorship wat 
all that fell to Worcester, though he after. 
words asserted that Fastolf hed orally de- 
elared his intention of providing forhim aud 
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7 17 and had asked Howes, whose 
¥ Nae had married, to choose the 
meee i, 609). At first he hoped that 
Paston who was under some obligation to 
him, ould remedy the injustice, and it was 

' when that keen man of business, 

ast the advice of his brother, refused to 
wrnything for the unfortunate Worcester 
that ha joined Sir William Yelverton [q. v.], 
gnother of Fastolf’s executors, in disputing 
ie wil of 3 Nov., and propounding on 
carlier one dated 14 June 1469 (i, i. 494, 
8, it. 488). ‘I have lost,’ ho snid, ‘more 
thanne mark worthe londe in my maister 
sarvyce, by God and not I be releved, all 
the worlde achal Iknowe it elles that I have 
to gret wrong’ (ib. i, 609), Friendly at- 
tempts to bring about a reconciliation were 
ofno avail owing to Paston’s reluctance to 

make ony provision for him, and in 1464 
Woreester and Yelverton began their suit 
ia the archbishop’s court, which was still 

ing when Paston died two years 
ce ib, i. 154, 271). In June 1467 Sir 
John Paston entered a counter suit, in which 
he charged Yelverton and Worceator with 
Inibing witnesses in the previous trial (74. ii. 
43), But TTowes had now deserted the 

Pustona, and Bishop Waynflete, who had 
conceived tha idea of diverting the endow- 
neat left by Fastolf for a collega at Oaister 
toanew foundation of his own at Oxford, 
wed his influence in favour of pence. Ulti- 
miely Worcester obtained some lands near 
Norwich called Fairchilds, and two iene- 
maitsand gardens called Walles in South- 
wark;in return for all documents relating 
to Fastolf’s lands in Worcester's possession, 
and hia assistance in securing those estates 
appropriated to his new colloge, Waynflete 
eovennnted (7 Dec. 1472) to pay him 100/. 
andan allowance upon all sums of money 
neovered by him (74, ii, 897, iii, 78), Some 
two years before Worcester had been urging 
that the college ought to be at Cambridge as 
nearer Norfolk and Suffolk (7d, ii, 312). In 
1470he had himself announced on intention 
of moving to Cambridge, as a cheapor place 
of residence than London, but whether he 
setaally lived there is not clear (20. ii. 897). 
It is probable that the last years of his lifo 
ere mainly spent in Norfolk, though he fre- 
quently visited his property in Bristol (Itine- 
rerum, pp. 208, 210, 212), After his death 
he was described as ‘late of Pokethorp b 
Norwich, gentleman’ (Praton Letters, iit, 
998; Tanwor, p. 116), Ile devoted a good 
deal of his time, however, to the journoys of 
wWhichhe has left a record in his‘ Ltinerarium,’ 
Adetalled accourit is piven of those he made 
mie mummers af 1478 and 1480 raspectiyaly, 
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On 17 Aug. 1478 he left Norwich, and tra- 
velling by Southampton and Bristol, whence 
he visited Tintern Abbey, to St. Michael's 
Mount, he returned to London on 7 Oct. 
(Itinerarium, BP: 142 sqq.) In 1480he spent 
September in Bristol, visiting Kingston and 
Oxford on his way (2. pp. 275, 390, 298), 
While at Bristol he rode out to Shirehomp- 
ton to reclnim two of his books, the ‘Ethics’ 
and ‘ Le myrrour de dames, which he had lent 
to one Thomas Young. These last years of his 
life were probably comparatively free from 
troubles, though in 1475 he was arrested at 
the instance of John Monk, a neighbour at 
Pokethorp, and a former witness in the suit 
against Paston (7d. p, 368 ; cf, Paston Letters, 
1. 272), The exact year of his death is un- 
known, but seems to have bean between 1480 
and 1488, as his collection of documents re- 
lating to the Duke of Bedford's regency, which 
he dedicated to Edward IV, was re-dedicated 
by his son to Richard ITT ( Wars of the Eng- 
lish in Fiance, ii, [521)). The three conclud- 
ing entries of his ‘ Annals, which belong to 
1491 and wero written after October 1600, 
must therefore be by another hand, The con- 
tinuous narrative ends with 1468 (2d, ii. [792]), 
Ilis wifo Margaret survived him (Paston 
Letters,iii, 296), By her he lad several chil- 
dren, of whom a son William, referred to 
above, is the only one whose name is known, 
According to Friar Brackley, Worcester 
was blind of on eye and of a swarthy com- 
lexion (7%, i, 628, iii, 479), Tis letters 
tray some sense of humour. His accom- 
pate ‘were varied (including a know- 
edge of medicine and astronomy), and his 
zenl and industry in collecting historical and 
topographical information praiseworthy, but 
he had no literary skill, Both his Latin and 
his English are ungrammatical, but he was 
keenly interested in the classical revival, and 
entered in his commonplace-boolr notes as to 
Greek terminations and pronunciations do- 
rived from his friend Prior William Celling 
{q. ¥-] The ‘Annals,’ though a valuable 
authority where authorities are scarce, are 
jejune and uninteresting. The ‘Itinerarium!’ 
is a mass of undigested notes of very unequal 
importanco, but interesting if only as an an+ 
ticipation of Loland’s greater work. The sur- 
vey of Bristol it contains is exceedingly full, 
and has been of the greatest service to local 
topopraphers. It is the basis of the map 
wwhigh ‘orms the frontispiece to the‘ History 
of Bristol! in the ‘ Historie Towns’ series, 
The following works were written by, or 
haye been antitted to, Worcester: 1. ‘Ans 
nales rerum Anglicarum’ (1824-1468, 1491), 
the only manuscript of which is the author's 
holograph in Axandol MS, 48 at tha Collogs 
an 
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of Arms, It was first printed by Hearne | xxv). It is in M: Ss 


with the ‘Liber Niger Seaccarii’ in 1728 
erent 1771), and again in 1864 by Rev. 
oseph Stevenson in the Rolls Series at the 
end of ‘ Letters and Papers illustrative of the 
‘Ware of the English in France’ (vol. 21. pt. 
i) 2, A collection of documents (1447-50) 
relating chiefly to the cession of Mame to 
Charles VII, printed by Stevenson (vide 
supra) from Arundel MS, 48 in Worcester’s 
own band, 8. A collection of documents 
1427-52) mainly relating to the Duke of 
edford’s regency in France, with a dedica- 
tion originally addyessed to Edward IV, but 
clumsily altered into a dedication to Ri- 
chard IIT by Worcester’s son; printed by 
Stevenson from Lambeth MS. 606. 4. ‘Acta 
domini Johannis Fastolf’(Tannor, p. 115; ch. 
Paston Letters, i. pt) The incipit shows that 
this was not identical with 8, but it is not now 
}mown to exist. 6, Antiquitates Anglin’ 
(Tanwar, p. 115). This is said to have been 
in three books, and an incipit is given; but 
Naamith doubted whether Worcester ever did 
morethan planguchawork, 6,‘Itinerarium, 
‘The portions of historical and topographical 
interest were printed by James Nasmith[q. v.] 
in 1778 from the manuscript in Worcester’s 
hand in the Ibrary of Corpus Christi psa ih 
Cambridge. 7. ‘De agri Norfolciensis familiis 
antiquis, Tanner notes that a manusoript 
formerly belonged to Thomas Allen. 8. ‘ Va~ 
riorum gutorum deflorationes.’ Cotton M8. 
Julius F, vii. (Taser, p. 115; ef. Worces- 
ter’s own reference to a! magnus liber,’ Ann, 
p. 771). The ‘Deflorationes’ may include 
those an Arundel MS. 48, a few of which 
were printed by Hearne at the end of the 
‘Annals’ 9. ‘Registratio sive excerplio 
versuum proverbialium de libro Ovidii de 
arte amandi, de fastis et de epiatolis’ (a.p, 
ie cee Ms. Julius F. vii. 5 (Tanyar), 
10, ‘De ordinibus religiosorum tam nomine 
quam habitu compilatus de diversia cronicis 
in civitate Lond.’ Written for Nicholas 
Ancrage, prior of St, Leonard’s, close to 
Polethorpe (4.D, 1465), Cotion. MS. Julius 
F. vii. 40 (Tannzn). 11. ‘Polyandrum 
Oxoniensium’ (Tanynr, p. 115). 12. A 
translation into English of Cicero's ‘De 
Senectute,’ which he presented ta Waynflete 
at Esher on 10 Aug. 1478 without chieiting 
any response (éinerarium, p. 368; cf. Paston 
Letters, iii, 301), Coxton printed a transla~- 
tion, generally identified with this, in 1481, 
part of which he attributed to Tiptoft, earl 
of Worcester. 18, ‘ Epistolarum acervum.’ 
14. ‘ Abbreviationes doctorum’ (TanynR, p. 
116), 15,“De sacramentis dedicationis’ (Be) 
But this is not by Worcester, who merel 
presented it to Waynflete (Liber Niger, 1, 


agdale: : 
16. ‘ Collectiones eae ue Library, 


4, Brit. Mus.); Worcester’s ” (Sloane i 
ferred from internal evidence: asaE 
to Hearne mainly derived from the : 
of John Somerset [q. ye ‘De Ast i 
lore’ (id), Ant reroll 
valore’ (%b.) , ony Wood questioned 
attribution. 18, ‘Unificatio omninm stg) 
larum fixerum pro anno 1440 Dray . 
at the instance of Fastolf, and 19, « ‘Abb? 
viatio scsi ale Evesham de me 
octave spheers,’ both in Bodlei § 

B, 29, inhisown bend tS lew 
[Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner: Itinerart 
Willelmi de Worcestre, ad. Rank ee 
the English in France, ed. Stevenson (al 
Ser.); Tanner’s Bibliotheca Butanmeodi. 
bermea; Liber Niger Scaccarii, ed. Hearne, 
Scrope’s History of Castlecomba; Hunt's Brutal 
(Historic Towns); Gasquet’s An Old English 
Bible and other Essays (Rote: Books of Wilham 

Worcester), 1897,] J. Ter 
‘WORDE, WYNKYN on (a. 15812) 
printer and atationer, came originally, as hs 
name denotes, from the town of Worth n 
Alsace, [is real name was Jan van Wy 
(‘de Worde’ being merely a place nama) 
and in the sacrist’s rolls of Wostmin 
Abbey from 1491 to 1600 he figures a: 
Johannes Wynkyn, While still a yung 
man he came over to England and served a3 
an apprentice in the printing office of Wil- 
liam Caxton, Probably he accompanied 
Caxton from Bruges in 1476, Before 1460 
he married his wife Elizabeth, an English. 
woman; she appears on the rent-roll of West- 
minster Abbey on 4 Noy, of that year as 
holding a tenement in Westminster of the 
dean and oars Wynkyn_ being incapaci- 
tated as an alien from holding real estate 
(Atheneum, 1899 i. 871, 1900 i, 177), 
When Caxton died in 1491 Wynlryn aue- 
ceoeded to his materials, and continued to carry 
on business at Caxton’s house in Wests 
minater. In the first two years he did little, 
printing, so far aa is known, only five book, 
ond using for them the founta of type which 
had belonged to Caxton. At the end of 1493 
in his edition of Mirk’s ‘ Liber Festivals’ be 
introdneed a new type, and from that time 
onward his business increased in importance, 
Dnlike Caxton, he does not appear to hate 
teken any interest in the literary side of bs 
work, and we cannot point to a single book 
among the many hundreds which he jssned 
as being translated or edited by himself 
On the other hand, he seems to have been 
very successful oa a business man, and the 
output of his press was far larger than 
that of any printer before 1600, Between 
1498 and 1500 Wynkyn issued at least 
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rent works, and since the existence 
110 ethan half of these is known only 
from single copies or even fragments, the 
eal number must be considerably larger. 
Afew of the books printed during this 
sod ara worthy of notice. In 1493 was 
A the third. edition of the ‘Golden 
Tagead’ and 10 the following year the 
‘x’seulam Vite Obriati,’ of which one per- 
7 cop is known. In 1495 appeared the 
‘Yites Patrum’ ‘whiche hath been trans- 
ted out of Fyrenche into Englisshe b 
‘Prlliam Caxton of Westmynstre, late deed, 
a fynysshed at the laste daye of his lyf’ 
Aboot 1496 Wynkyn issued Treviso’s trans- 
tion of the ‘De propristatibus rerum,’ 
ty Bartholomeus Anglicus [see GLANVILLD, 
PunTHOLOMEW pp], and in 1498 the second 
edition of the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ the fourth 
aition of the ‘Golden Legend,’ and the 
thed edition of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
paides numerous smaller books. Finding 
lis own presses unable 10 cope with the in- 
creasin Tmand for books, Wynkyn began 
shoot this time 10 give out some of his worl 
toother printera, and we find Julian Notary 
qt. a had printed a book for him in 
Iondon in 1497, moving out to King Strect, 
Westminster, in 1498, and there printing 
for him an edition of the ‘Sarum Missal.’ 
At the end of 1600 Wynkyn gave u 
Caxton’s house at West minster and remoy: 
to Fleet Street, where he orcnpied two 
honsea close to St, Binde’s Church, one being 
hisdwellng-house aud the other his printing 
fice, Thia move was probably made in 
onder that he might be nearer the centre of 
tmdein London, and better able to compete 
with his rival, Richard Pynson [q. v.], who 
hved almost opposite on the other side 
of Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan's Ohurch. 
Wyakyn before moving got rid of a con- 
aderable portion of his printing material, 
Woth type and wood-blocks. Much was 
pobably melted down and recast, but many 
of the woodeuta are found later in books 
pinted by Julian Notary, and other wood- 
cufsand even type make their appearance 
insuch distant places as Oxford and York. 
No doubt most of 1601 was spent in pro- 
pring the new printing office, for at present 
we Inow of on y one book printed in that 
year, whils in the year following there are 
ttleast twelve, Wynkyn clearly saw that 
the way to succeed was not to produce large 
ilies for the rich, but small and popular 
books of all classes for the general Ubto, 80 
that the main produce of his press from this 
time forward consisted in small service- 
books, such as the ‘Toru ad usum Sarum,’ 
rhgions treatises like the ‘ Ordinary of 
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Christian Men,’ or ‘ Fisher on the Penyten- 
ciell Psalms,’ small school books and gram- 
mara, and populer tales like ‘Olyver of 
Castile’ or the ‘Four Sons of A ymon.’ 

The succession and coronation of Henry 
VITE in 1609 naturally caused a large influx 
of sightseers into London, and Wynkyn 
doubtless found a ready market, for we 
Imow of at least Revnty fee dated books 
issued in that year, besides « number which, 
though undated, were clearly printed at the 
time. In 1600 began also the close connec- 
tion between Wynkyn and the stationers 
and printers of York, for in that year Tlugo 
Goes, the first printer in Yorlx whose work 
haa come down to us, printed his first hook, 
an edition of the ‘Directorium,’ in a type 
obtained from De Worde, and the latter 
also printed an edition of the ‘ Menual’ for 
the York stationers Gatchet and Ferrebone, 
The presaure of business in 1609 seems 
also to have been xesponsible for causing 
Wynkyn to open a shop in St. Paul's 
Danse iver; the recognised locality for 
booksellers, We find in the eolophons of 
some hooks of this year a notice that they 
were to be sold by Wynkyn de Worde 
either at the ‘Sun’ in Fleet Street or at the 
sign ‘Dives Marie Pictatia’ in St, Paul's 
Churchyard. 

About this time Wynkyn appears to 
have had in his tac and Henr Watson, 





Robert Copland [q. v.}, and John Gough (i. 
1598-1566) {g:¥-], the latter leaving in 
1626 to start » business of hisown. The 
two former, besides helping to print, are 
responsible for most of the translations from 
the Ifrench issued from the press at tho ‘ Sun,’ 

From 1501 to the close of his career 
Wynkyn printed over six hundred books, of 
which complete copies or fragments have 
come down to our time, and this probably 
does not represent more than one half of his 
work. A considerablo number of books, 
however, which bear his name, were appa- 
rently a for him by other printers; a 
few indeed have varying imprints, some with 
Wynlyn’s name and others with the name 
of the real printer, 

Wynkyn died at the end of 1684 or 
b eay of 1685. His will was made in 
1884, and was proved on 19 Jan. 1685 by his 
executors, James Gaver and John Byddell. 
No mention whatevor is made of any rela- 
tives, The Hlizabeth de Worde who died 
at Westminster in 1498 wasdoubtless Wyn- 
kyn’s wife, and the Julian de Worde who 
died ot the same place in 1500 was pos- 
sibly hisson, Wynkyn made bequests toa 
number of persons either in his employment 
as apprentices or who worked for him. Ha 
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describes cach of his executors as ‘late my 
servant.’ To Gaver heleft booksto the value 
of 20 mark» sterling, and horemitted Byddell’s 
debts tohim. Henry Pepwell, John Gough, 
and Robert Copland were made overseers of 
the will, Wynkyn was buried in the chureh, 
of St. Bride in Flest Streat, before the high 
altar of St. Katherine, and left to the church 
a large bequest for religious purposes. No 

ortrait of him is known ; that usually given 
in books on printing being taken from a draw- 
ing by W. Faithorne, copied from a portrait 
of Joachim Ringelberg of Antwerp, 

Tlis two executors seem both to have car- 
ried on business after his death in his old 
premises at ihe Sun in Flect Strect, and for 
some years before his death Byddell carried 
on business at his other shop in Paul's Church- 
yard. Atleast five hooks which Wynkyn 
printed were published by Byddell in 1533-4 
“at the sign of our Lady of ity next Fleet 
Bridge’ Between 1634 ond 1544 Byddell 
poblahed some forty volumes from Wynkyn's 

ouse, the Sun in Fleet Strect. Byddell’s 
earliest and latest publication seems to have 
been an edition of the same book—Erasmus's 
‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani.’? Gaver, who 
was originally a bookbinder, and probably 
one of a numerous family of the name exer- 
cising their craft in the Low Countries, 
printed one book at the Sun in 1539, 

[E. Gordon Duff's Early Printed Books, 1893, 
passim ; Amos’s Typogr. Antiq, ed. Horbert, pp. 
117-2387; Bibliographical Sov.’s Hand-lists of 
English Printers, pts. i.-ii.; Abstracts from tho 
‘Wills of English Printors and Stationors from 
1402 to 1680, by I. R. Plomer (Bibliogr. Soc,), 
1908; The Sandars Lectures, Oambridgy, for 1899, 
Mr, Edward Scott's lettors to Lhe Athenmum, 10 
und 25 Mur, 1899,and 10 Feb.1900,] E.G. D. 


WORDEN. (See Wuxvnn.] 

WORDSWORTH, CHARLES (1806- 
ei bishop of St, Andrews, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, second son of Christopher Words- 
worth (1774-1846) [q. v.], master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was nephew of William 
‘Wordsworth [y. v.], the poet, and elder bro- 
ther of Christopher Wordsworth (1807- 
1885) [g. v.], bishop of Lincoln. 

Charles was born at Lambeth on 22 Aug. 
1806, his father then ee to ce 
bishop Manners-Sutton, His mother died in 
1815 ot the aga of thirty-throe, and Mrs. 
Tioare, widow of the banker, Samuel Hoare 
of [ampstead, and his sister, did much to 
supplyamother'splace. AtSovenoaksschool, 
near his father's benefice of Sundridge, he 
began to show his taste for Latin verso and 
cxickot, In 1820,when his brothers went to 
‘Winchester, Obarles, having somewhat deli- 
cate health, was sont to the milder discipline 
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of Harrow, whither his friend ‘ 
Tlenry Wdward (afterwards Candin 
ning was also sent. Other contamporarig 
were the two Merivales, Merman and Chatle 
(deun of Ely), and the two Trenches Frane 
and Richard’ (the archbishop of Dub 
ITere his special tastes abundantly derely "i 
Charles Meriyale calls him ‘king Ps 
cricket feld’ (Autobiogr, p. 44), though hy 
nervousness prevented him from seosy 
largely in sct matches, His name must how. 
ever, always be associated with the hustors 
of the game. He played in the first regular 
Eton and Iarrow match in 1829, in tha first 
Winchester and Tarrow match in 1895, and 
brought about the first Oxfordand Combnd 
match in 1827. Ie had also much todowith 
tho first inter-university boatrace in 18Yy 
He played tennis at Osford, and was an ex- 
cellent skater to a late period of hislife, Ha 
did nottake togolf, which henevor played til 
he reached the age of eighty-four. He wy 
brilliant os a classical scholar, and in writing 
Greek and Latin verses he became a Poet 
Latin-versa composition was his peeulisy 
delight and solace to the end of his long life 
is Larrow sucevsses were crowned by 
greater distinctions at Christ Church, Oxford, 
which he entered in 1826 os a commoner, 
Charles Thomas Longley [q. v.] (afterwards 
archbishop) and Thomas Vowler Short (9.1, 
(afterwards bishop of 8t. eet being bis 
tutors, ILis Virgilian poem on Mexico, with 
which he won the chancellor's prize for Latin 
verse in 1827, is one of the best of its kind: 
it is printed in appendix to ‘ Annals, vol. i, 
with the Latin essay, which also gained him 
the chancellor's prize in 1831. It led tohis 
obtaining a studentship in 1827 from Dean 
Smith, JLetookhis degree (first-classclassies} 
in the spring of 1880, and shortly afterward, 
athered, in succession up to 1888, a bril- 
Real company of private pupils, including 
Jomes Hope (Hope-Scott), Willem Ewart 
Gladstone, Henry E, Manning, Francis 
Doyle, Walter Kerr Hamilton, Lord Lincola 
(Duke of Neweastle), Thomas Dyke-Acland, 
Charles J, Canning ee Canning), and 
Francis L. Popham, In September 1881 he 
went with William Wordsworth and Don, 
his uncle and cousin, on their last visit to 
Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. From 
July 1833 to June 183-4 he travelled as tutor 
to Lord Cantelupe in Germany, Denmarh, 
Sweden, ond Norway, returning by Greif 
wald and Berlin, where he learnt something 
of German university education, and became 
more or less noquainted with Professors 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Bockh, Henning, 
Immanuel Bekker, and D, F, Strauss, Be 
also visited Dresden and Leipzig. In the 
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so Palmer (afterwards Lord Selborne). 


almer’s departure he met, in Paris, 
Baie orphan daughter of the Rev. 
George Day of Eorsham, near Bungay, to 
whom he became engaged to be married. 
Onhis return to Christ Church he was ap- 
inted to a public tutorship by Gaisford 
deg in. 1831), and was ordained deacon b: 
bebop Bagot of Oxford (21 Dec. 1834), Ile 
did not proceed to the priesthood until six 
seara later (18 Dee, 180), , 
Meanwhile, at midsummer 1836, he was 
eleted second master of Winchester College. 
The mastership had never been held except 
a Wykehamist. The office brought him 
snopportunity for the exercise of his special 
faulty of teaching and a valuable experience 
of management, involving the inner control 
of theancient college and itsseventy scholars. 
Heenjoyedthere notonly theintimate friend- 
ship of Varden Barter, but close companion- 
ship with George Moberly [4 y.], the head~ 
mater (afterwards bishop 6 peuehiy i and 
vent intercourse with John Keble at 
Turley, His marriage followed on 29 Dee. 
1835 in Norwich Cathedral, and his married 
Ife was extremely happy. But Mrs. Words- 
worth died afler giving birth to her only 
child, a daughter (Charlotte Emmeline), 
10May 1839. The Latin distich which con- 
cludes his epitaph on her (in the antechapol 
af the college) has become famous: 
Jaimium dilecta, voent Dens; I, bona nostra 
Pars anime: merens nltora, disce soqui. 


Her death was followed (81 Dec. 1899) by 
that of his elder brother John. To Words- 
worth and to Warden Barter (who began 
the sermons in chapel) the initiation of o new 
period in the religious life of our oldest 
publis school was largely duc. Ilis offorts 
were directed chiefly to male the traditional 
system ofthe place real. Elo succecded in 
instituting o set time for privale prayer. 
The chapel service was much improved, 

ly by the efforts of John Pyke MTullah 
faa who came at Wordsworih’s request 
to teach every college hoy 10 sing, as the 
statutes required that they should be able to 
do, Owing to his decisive and yot persuasive 
method of teaching, his expectation of great 
results, his tasto in scholarship, and his 
caneradertein games, Wordsworth had pro- 
bably a greater ability to draw boys out 
into a manly way of church religion than 
any schoolmaster of the period. He was 
orthodox but not narrow. tte inherited from 
his father ond his friends, such as Joshua 
Watson (q. v.] and IIugh James pee ae 
the traditions of the old high-church Angli- 


he travelled in France with | canism, to which he added much of the weal 


and hopefulness of the Oxford movement, 
while his quaker blood and connections gave 
him broader ond more evangelical sym- 
pathies. His Winchester life and its aspira~ 
tions and successes are reflected in several 
books, His churchmanship was developed 
to its pare point in a sermon on ‘ Eyan- 
gelical Repentance’ (1841; with large a 
pendix, 1842), in which he advocated the 
restoration of public penance. His teaching 
to the boys is given in an excellent con- 
firmation manual, first published under the 
title ‘Catechetical Questions’ (1842, 1844), 
and afterwards as ‘Catechesis’ (1849); in 
‘Three Sermons on Communion in Prayer’ 
(1848); and in the two volumes of ‘ Chris- 
tian Boyhood at a Public School,’ which 
collected his chief addresses to them (1846), 
A privately printed address suggested a closer 
relation of individual confidence. ITis en- 
thusiasm for the old foundation is expressed 
in ‘The College of St. Mary, Winton, near 
Winchester’ (1848), a miscellaneous illus- 
trated volume of great interest to Wyke- 
hamiats, 

‘Wordsworth's preatest success in scholar- 
ship was the production of o ‘ Greek Gram- 
mar’ Grece Grammatice Rudimenta’), 
which for a long time was thegrammar almost 
everywhere in use in England ; and its seci- 
dence, at any rate, is still widely used. The 
accidence was published in January 1889, 
and the syntax apparently in 1843. Among 
his scholastic methiods was the learning of 
Latin prose (Cicero) by heart by every boy. 
Tis own most remarkable production was 
the translation of Roundell Palmer's ‘ Lines 
on the Four Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Foundation of Winchester 
College ’ (1818), done into Greek trochaics in 
1816, Admirable translations into Latin 
verse of Ken's morning, evening, and mid~ 
night hymns, and Keble’s morning and even~ 
ing hymns, were also printed for his friends 
and pupils in1845, At the beginning of 1846 
Wordsworth resigned his post at Winches- 
ter, portly on account of his father’s failing 
health (hediedon 2 Feb. 1846). Inthe epring 
he preached a farewell sermon ond edited 
the two volumes of ‘Christian Boyhood,’ 

Shortly afterwards he accepted the offer 
made by his old pupil Gladstone of the 
wardenship of the new episcopalian Trinity 
college then being founded in Scotland. The 
scheme for founding this college, which was 
to be a training colloge for ordination candi- 
dates and a public school for boys, was first 
broached by James Hope and Gladstone in 
1841, and was encouraged by Dean Ramsay 
in Edinburgh. Much money was collected 
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tish gentry, and in September 1844 the site, 
at Glenalmond in Perthshire, was chosen, the 
gift of Mr. G. Patton, The buildings, de- 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, were soon in pio~ 
gress, but it was not until 8 Sept. 1846 that 
tho first stone of the chapel was laid by Sir 
John Gladstone. On 28 Oct. Wordsworth 
entered on a second marriage with Katha- 
rine Mary, eldest daughter of William Bar- 
ter, rector of Burghclere, apes, and 
niece of his friend the warden of Winchester. 
A few months were spent by the newly 
married pair in foreign travel, chiefly in Italy; 
out the new college was oponed on 4 May 
1847, 

Wordsworth began with fourteen boys, the 
first being the eighth Marquis of Lothian; 
two others were sons of Iishop Ewing of 
Argyll. The divinity students came about 
a year later. Notwithstanding the diilicul- 
ties attaching tosuch joint education, Words- 
‘worth made it a, success, and was sore when 
the elder students woresettlod in Edinburgh 
in 1876. They were the warden’s special 
oharge as Pantonian professor, and his ‘ Our- 
sus Theologicus, drawn from Sermons,’ for 
their benefit, may be studied with advantage 
(Annals, App. ii. 217-23). The school dis- 
cipline was naturally much based on that of 
‘Winchester (sce the rules and prayers, 2d. 

p- 205-16), The profectoria! system was 
instituted and school games encouragar, 
Even « school for servitors was established 
(1848), somewhat after the older model. 
The chapel, which was in great part his 
over-penerous gift to the college (consocratrd 
on 1 Ma: 1864), was the centre of the daily 
life. All woro surplices, and oll wero taught 
to sing. Tho success was groat and real. 
The Scottish office for holy communion was 
used fry. the bishops’ desire) alicrnately 
with the English, ree Sormons on Holy 
Communion as a Sacrament, Sacrifice, and 
Eucharist’ (1855), worthily embody the 
‘warden’s teaching to his boys on this sub- 
ject. The staff was strong and congenial. 

‘he volume of ‘Sermons proached at Trinity 
College’ (1854) gives not only soven of 
his own but eight by the editor—(RBishop) 
Alfred Barry, who joined the staff in 1819, 
and was sub-warden from 1850—and seven 
by othor colleagues. 

During his residence at Glenalmond the 
warden became gradually interested in 
Scottish church questious, Unfortunately 
his interest took largely the form of criti- 
cism of the actions of Patrick Torry, bishop 
of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, his 
diocesan, and of Gladstone, the leading mem- 
ber of the college council. Bishop Torry's 
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87 purporting to he a cou is ee 


pendent Scottish prayer-boo 

natural offence to heey, Weber, Bara 
sured it in seven letters to the « Guardian 
newspaper, and led the condemnation of tt 
in the diocesan synod. His opposition ¢ 
Gladstono was on the subject of the duty 
of church estabhshment, of which Wo , 
worth was always, as Gladstone hed been, 
a staunch upholder. Wordsworth Tefused 
his vote to Gladstone, who became candidate 
for Oxford first in 1847, and in sermons and 
letters lost no opportunity of manifastin 
hia opposition to Gladstone's views, 8 

His leadership in en to the Gorham 
case, however, united all parties in the 
dioceso, and his frequent articles in th 
‘Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal’ did creat 
to the church. Bishop Torry died on 8 Qgt, 
1862. Wordsworth was ons of the seventeen 
presbyters with whom the election of a eye. 
cessor lay, Ile and Bishop Eden of Moray 
were nominated for the vacancy. The elec 
tors (excluding himself) were exactly divided, 
eight against eight, ‘The decisive voice yas 
in his hands, and he was pexsuaded, in ae- 
cordanco with precedent, to vote for hm- 
self, in order to counteract what he regsidel 
as the dangerona policy of lis opponents, 
Owing to some ey tho process had to 
be repented, his rival on the second occasion 
boing Dr, T. G, Suther (afterwards bishop of 
Aberdeen), On appeal to the bishops of 
the Scottish church, Wordsworth’s election 
was upheld. Ie retained his wardenshy 
with the bishopric until 1864, He 1 
sovonty boys in the college, and reported 
that there had beon on an average five 
divinity students, 

Eleeted bishop of St, Andrews, Dunkeld, 
and Dunblane on 80 Noy, 1852, Wordsworth 
‘was consecrated at St. Andrew's Church, 
Aberdeen, on 26 Jan. 1868. The principles 
on which he acted in this office were mamly 
three: (1) to prevent the capture of the 
Scottish episcopal church by a narrow party 
especially by a parliy manned by Englishmen 
and Sontrolled Bost England; (2) toconvince 
Scotamen of the value of episcopacy and epi- 
scopnl ordinances ; (8) to make some conces- 
sions to presbyterians by which they might 
be conciliated, cn i mre roy 
scopacy being saved (Episcopate, pp. . 
Tle was o re believer A the daty af 
establishment of religion where it was pee 
sible and in the synodal system. He held 
different opinions on the place of the laity 
in church synods at different times, bus 
ended by advocating their presenceand right 
to vote (3. p. 194), 
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ae no episcopal residence, and the 

— ne eerie FC Nanalaiond, moved 
from place to place before settling down 
iy at Perth, first at Pitcullen Bank 
(Easter 1856 to 1858), and then at the Feu 
House (2858 to October 1876). He was 
thus brought into close connection with the 
cathedral of St. Ninian, a venture supported 
chiely by two gentlemen who had hitle 
ar uo connection with the diocese (Lord 
Forbes and G. F. Boyle, afterwards earl 
of Glasgow), and manned chietly by high- 
durehmen from England. Ile felt it o 
mottly experiment for a poorly endowed dio- 
vse, but in many respects he sympathised 
with it, His wise treatment of ita affairs in 
his first synods conciliated his opponents. 
Bat when he came to reside permanently in 
Perth, and tried to make St, Nimans his 
own church, 2 fundamontal divergence be- 
tween himself and Provost Fortescue and 
Precentor Humble showed itsclf, Unfor- 
tunately the aucharistic controversy was in- 
troduced in an acute form into Scotland by 
Alexander Penrose Forbes [q. v.), bishop of 
Brechin, in his ‘ primary charge, delivered 
1847. Notonly was high doctrine taught, 
but it was taught e: cathedra, and with 
rigorous logic, as necessary trnt h, and scant 
regard was shown for the traditional teach~ 
mg of the Scottish church, which on the 
whole was that of a Presence of ‘ virtue and 
eSicasy,’ Agitation followed, and the storm 
was further intensified by tho publication, 
in January 1858, of ‘Six Sermons on the 
Toetrin of the Most Tloly Eucharist’ by 
the Rev, P, Cheyne, of St. John’s, Abordeon; 
Cheyne went further than Forbes, and put 
the same kind of doctrines in a more provo- 
cativeand more nearly Roman form. nthe 
result Forbes'a charge was censured in a 
‘pastoral letter, drafted by Wordsworth 
(27 May 1868), in which all the six remain- 
ing bishops concurred, This was followed 
by the suspension of Cheyne hy the bishop of 
Aberdeen (5 Aug.) and by the issue of Words- 
worth’s very valuable ‘Notes to assist to- 
wards a right Judgment on the Eucharistic 
Controversy’ (4to, September 1868), with 
‘Supplement dated Advent. Thoso‘ Notes’ 
Werantaver published, but circulated privately, 
especially among the clergy. Ile took part in 
the subsequent proceedings which issued in 
the declaration Ny the bishops that Cheyne 
was no longer o clergyman of the episcopal 
church (9 Nov. 1859). On 8 Oct, 1859 pro- 
ceedings were formally instituted against 
Bishop Forbes, The same year saw an open 
breach between Wordsworth and the cathe- 
clergy. The points at issue were the 
ittempt to reopen the cathedral school, the 
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‘ cathedral declaration’ on the Eucharist, and 
certain ritual matters, such as celebration 
with one communicant only. He left the 
cathedral, and did not return to it except to 
perform some necessary episcopal acts, such 
as confirmation, for more than twelve years 
(1869-1872). He did his best, however, to 
stave off proceedings in Bishop Forbes's case, 
and paulished anonymously some ‘ Proposals 
for Peace.’ ‘The trial took place in February 
and March 1860, and Wordaworth delivered 
an ‘opinion’ which had previously been ap- 
proved by George Forbes, the bishop's bra- 
ther. The court unanimously censured and 
admonished Bishop Forbes, but with the 
least possible severity. Cheyne later on 
tendered some explanations, and was restored 
in 1863, Wordsworth’s attitude in the con- 
troversy was one of reserve, working for 
united action, and refraining from public 
demonstrations on his own part, But he 
set himself most strenuously to form a 
thorough and correct judgment on it. He 
criticised Forbes’s and Cheyne’s teaching not 
not only as unauthorised but as disturbin 
the proportions of tho faith. Tis collections 
of authorities, especially Anglican and Scot- 
tish, are of permanent importance. 

The restoration of pence and the simul- 
taneous revival experienced by the episcopal 
and presbyterian communions gave an open- 
ing for that reunion work which Words- 
worth had doeply at heart. Tis powerful 
synodal and other addresses in these years 
brought the question well forward, and at 
one time an important conference was in 
prospect. Tis most popular contribution 
‘was ® sermon on ‘Buodias and Syntyche,’ 
preached in 1867 (published 1869). “Words- 
worth attempted to use the opportunities of 
changes in popular education by suggesting 
that episcopalians and presbyterians might 
unite to some extent in a common catechiam, 
but little came of the suggestion at the time, 
Aftor the Lambeth conference of 1867 he 
suspended his efforts for fiftcen years, His 
part in that conference was generally on the 
side of Bishop Robert Gray [q. v.] of Cape 
Town, but tempered with a fear of disesta- 
blishment principles, 

The foundation of a achool chapel at Perth 
in 1866, of which the bishop was practically 
incumbent, was a relief to him in his dis- 
appointments as to the cathedral. An im- 
portant and successful conference of clergy 
and laity was also held at Perth in 1868, 
and the bishop had hopes of getting the 

uestion of the admission of laymen to 
urch synods sympathetically treated by 
the general synod. By the friendly gene- 
rosity of Bishop W. K. Tamilton & stim of 
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some 2001, 8 year was added to his income 
from 1866 to 1871, when he obtained a fellow- 
ship at Winchester, a matter of great com- 
fort to him. But, with these exceptions, the 
years that remained at Perth were a period of 
depression. Provost Fortescue resigned in 
1871, and in his place the bishop appointed 
John Burton, who soon came under the in- 
fluence of Precentor Humble. The struggles 
of 1859 were repeated in 1872 over the 
‘Perth Nunnery’ and allegod breaches of 
faith in rogard to ritual. ‘The charge of this 

ear Jed to an indictment of the get by 

umble before the episcopal synod, which 
‘was unanimously dismissed, 27 March 1873. 
After various negotiations with the chapter, 
the bishop in April 1874 announced his in- 
tention of resigning, But he took no sleps to 
male it affective. fie then established a sort 
of modus vivendi with Burton, hut he was 
never easy in his relations with the chapter 
aa long as ho remained at Porth. Ifumble’s 
death, on 7 Jeb. 1876, romoved the chiof 
actor in these disputes, 

During this period the bishop published 
his book ‘ On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible’ (1861; 3rd edit, 1880), 
which has a permanent placo in litorature, 
In 1806 his Greek grammar was adopted 
by the headmasters of England. In 1870 
he became ons of (he company of New Tosta- 
ment revisers, and worked hard at that great 
taal; but before it was completed (in 1881) 
he exprossed his reasons for diltering from 
the action of the majorily, who, he thought, 
made far too many changes. In 1872 he pub- 
lished an important volume on ‘ Outlines of 
the Ohristian Ministry,’ which was supple- 
mented in 1879 by ‘Remarks on Dr. Light- 
foot's Essay.’ 

In October 1876 Wordsworth loft Perth 
for St. Andrews, Tle first rosided at ‘The 
Hall (hitherto a hall for episcopalian stu- 
dents attending tho university), which he 
called Lishop's Hall or Bishopshall; it is 
now St. Leonard's girls’ school. Afterwards 
(1887) he removed to a smaller house on the 
Scores, which he called Kilrymont, the old 
namo of St, Andrews. St. Andrews brought 
him opportunities of again influencing 
young men, and introduced him into the 
congenial literary society formed by the pro- 
feseors of the university, Most of these 
‘were presbyterians, and this revived his 
hopefulness in reunion work. The new 
efforts may be dated from his sermon at the 
consecration of Edinburgh Cathedral (80 Oct. 
1879). In the spring of 1884 the bisho 
received the honorary degres of D.D., both 
at St, Andrews and lidinburgh, and began a 
practice of occasionally preaching in presby- 
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TT 
terian churches in connection with arai.,: 
functions, especially in the calle ane 
at St. Andrews, where he preached. sho 
ones a year till 1888, In May 1881 hee 
lished an article in the ‘Scottish Chunk 
Review’ entitled ‘Union or Separation? 
which contained the following Proposal : 
‘Can o reconciliation between presbyterian, 
and ourselves bo vflected. upon the under. 
standing that the adoption of the thresfold 
ministry is eventually to be accepted os the 
basis of our agreement, the existin genera. 
tion of presbyterian clergy being left free ty 
receive episcopal ordination or not, at thet 
own option ; and that in the meantime ye 
are to work togother with mutual respect 
and with no unkind or unbrotherly dispa- 
ragement of each other's position 2! 

The alarm excited by this proposal led tq 
his being denied his proper place at the 
Seabury commemoration at Aberdeen in 
October, for which he prepared and printed 
a valuablo adress. ITis charge of September 
1885, ‘The Case of Non-episcopal Onlination 
fairly considered,’ is in the same line, Tho 
fullest and most. logical expression of the 
scheme is given in » letter to Archbisho 
Bouson in preparation for the Lambeth con- 
ference, dnied 21 May 1888, and entitled 
‘Ecelesinstical Union between England and 
Scotland!” This is his most important pub. 
lication on the subject. The commities of 
tha conference, under the presidency of 
Bishop Barry, then metropolitan of Sydney, 
went further than was deemed expedient by 
the conferonce or even by Wordsworth, Hoe 
did not press his proposal further. 

On 18 April 1889 he preached the com- 
momoration sermon before the university of 
Ldinburgh, under the title ‘A Threefold Rule 
of Christian Duty noedful for these Times.’ 

Relations with his own cathedral began 
to improve after the move to St. Andrews, 
and from 1882 onwards he held his synods 
again there, In 1886 Provost Burton died, 
and the Rev, V. I. Rorison of Forfar 
accopted the offer of hia position, The 
cathedral now became a thoroughly diocesan 
institution. T'rom 1886 to 1800, some 8,000/, 
was spent upon it, and the new nave was con- 
secrated by the bishop on 7 Aug, 1800. The 
chapter-house, 10 which his library has been 
given by his sons, will be specially his 
memorial. In the same year the bishop ap- 
pointed the provost of St. Ninians dean, and 
the Roy. A, S. Aglon, incumbent of Alyth, 
archdeacon—a new title in the Scottish 
church. A sovero illness followed in the 
winter of 1800-1, but he delivered ona more 
important charge, that on Old Testament 
criticism, in October 1891 and saw the 
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6 and rapid success of the first 
mp of his autobiographical ‘Annals,’ of 
vhich a second edition was called for in 
the month of its publication (October 1891), 
His charge of 1892 was delivered in his 
absence by the dean. The last month of his 
fife was cheered by the foundation of the 
Geottish Church Society’ by his friend Dr. 
Villigen, He died at St. Andrews on 
F Dec. 1802, and was buried in the cathe- 

yard. On the memorial tablet, after 
the dates, follow these words, drawn up b 
himself: ‘Nemembering the prayer of his 
Dirine Lord and Master | for the unity of 
His Church on earth, | He prayed con- 
tinually and laboured earnestly | that a way 
may be found, in God's good time, | Tor the 
reunion of the Episcopalian aud Presbyterian 
hodies| without the sacrifice of Catholic 

rineiple | or Scriptural Truth.’ 

Wordsworth left his own communion in 
, much higher position in public opinion 
thon when he first came to the country, and 
this change was largely duo to his courage, 

rsintent energy, and ability. The dincese 

eveloped considerably during the forty 

years’ episcopate. Tho number of incum- 
hencies increased from sixteen to twoul y-six, 
and new churches or chapels were built in 
at least twenty-six places. The parsonage- 
houses increased from two (Dunblane and 
Kirriemuir) to twenty, including the pro- 
yost's house at Perth, 

Wordsworth was tall and handsome, with 
astrong and prepossesxing countenance, set 
off by brown curly hair and brightened by 
a winning smile. Ie had a taste and o 
talent for friendship, and numbered among 
hs firmest friends Bishops W. K. IIamilton 
and T. L, Claughton, and Roundell Palmer, 
lord Selborne. In disposition he was gone- 
rous, and free in expense. IIe was very 
accurate and orderly, even in trifies, and 
expected others to bo so. His character, as 
well as his experience as a teacher, made him 
critical, and he could be occasionally severe, 
and he was therefore sometimes misjudged. 
He was on the one side impulaive and cager, 
on the other sensitive, and subject to fits of 
depression; but on the whole he was san~ 
gume and resolute, and gifted with much 
perseverance and consistency. Tis religious 
faith waa serene and rational, whilo he had 
little sympathy for tho philosophical and 
mysterious aspects of religion. He novor 
preached without book, and took great pains 
with his sermons, which were admirably 
delivered. 

Of the bishop's publications his two small 

ks, a ‘Discourse on the Scottish Re- 
formation’ (1861) and a ‘Discourse on 
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Scottish Church History’ (1881), are bot 
valuable for the earlier periods of their sub- 








ject. His own life in Scotland is recorded 


in the two volumes of ‘Public Appeals on 
behalf of Christion Unity’ (1886), contain- 
ue es chief writings and addresses on the 
subject of ecclesiastical polity, especially as 
regards Scotland, from 1854 to 1886, They 
aro connected by useful summaries and intro- 
auctions which ore indisponsnble for the 
history of the period. Ile published also a 
commentary on ‘Ticclesiasticus’ in the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
lege edition of the ‘Apocrypha’ (1880-1), 
and @ ‘Life of Bishop Tall) prefixed to the 
edition of his ‘Contemplations’ issued by 
the sume society in 1872. Ilis edition or 
twelve of Shakespeare's ‘Tlistorical Plays’ 
(1883, 8 vols.) deserves to be better known. 
During the evening of his life at St, An- 
drews he indulged his taste in Latin verse 
in a way that rendered his residence there 
more dclightful to his friends. The effect 
of some of them was heightened by a purt- 
nership with Dean Stanley, which began 
with o translation by the latter of some 
Fee hexameter lines to Dean Ramsay 
(1872), and attained its highest point in the 
version of congratulatory elegiacs to Lord 
Benconsfield after the Berlin congress 
1878), which Lord Beaconsfield compared 
somewhat inaptly) to the partnership of 
erumont and Iletcher. In 1880 he pub- 
lished translations of Keble's hymns relating 
to the clerical office, reprinting with them 
the versions of Ken and Keble published at 
Winchester in 1815, In 1890 he produced 
a remarkable dour de foree, the whole body 
of prayer-book collects in Latin elegiacs, 
the solace of many weary hours of sickness. 
The titles of numerous other veluable 
papers aro detailed in the bibliography at 
the end of the ‘ ey amoug which 
may be named * Papal Aggression in the 
East’ (1850); various publications on the 
Scottish communion office and on the east- 
ward position of the celebrant; a Shake- 
spearian sormon, ‘ Man’s Excellency a Cause 
of Praise and Thankfulness to God.’ (1864); 
‘St. Chrysostom as an Orator’ (1884); 
‘ Archbishop [familton’s Catechism ’ (1885); 
and ‘Pindar and Athletics Ancient and 
Modern: an Address to St, Andrews Stu- 
dents ’ (1888), 2 
The bishop had twelve children by his 
second marriage, five sons and seven daugh- 
ters, of whom three sons and five daughters 
survived him. His widow died on 28 April 
1887. 
An can see Bei a portrait drawn b 
G. Richmond about 1840 hangs in the head- 
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master’s house at Winchester. A three- 
uarter-length portrait, painted in oils by 

. Horsburgh of Edinburgh in 1893,belongs to 
Mr. W. B. Wordsworth. <A portrait, painted 
in 1882 by H. 'T. Munns, and a Pt otograph, 
dated 1889, were engraved by W. 1. Colls 
for ‘The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth,’ 
Tiondon, 1899, 

{fuli materinia for Wordsworth’s life are 
contained in Annals of my Early Life (1806— 
1846), published by himeclf in 1801; Annals of 
my Life (1817-56), ed. by W. Farl Hodgson, 
1893; and The Episcopate of Charles Words- 
worth (1853-92), London, 1899, a momuir, with 
some materials for forming a judgment on the 
great questions in the discussion of wich he 
‘was concerned, by John Wordsworth, bishop of 
Salisbury, writer of this article, Tho last ia 

recoded by a shotch of the earhor yours, and 
wa 4 bibliography (pp. 866-85 )] 
Joun Sanvat. 


WORDSWORTH, CITRISTOPUER 
(1774-1816), master of Trinity College, Oam- 
bridge, youngest son of Jolm Wordsworth 
and youngest biother of William Wordsworth 
fa. v.Jj, was born at Cockermouth in Cum- 

erland on 9 June 1774. Wo revcived his 
first education ot Uawkshead prammar 
school, and went to Trinity Oollego os o 
pensioner in 1792. TIo graduated B.A. in 
T7068 ag tenth wrangler, and in 1798 was 
elected fellow ofhis college. Extracts from 
a diary kept by him at Cambridge (1793- 
1801) have been printed by his grandson 
Christopher (Social Life at the English Uni- 
versities, pp. 585-09). Ne proceeded M.A. in 
1799 and D.D. (by royal mandate) in 1810. 
Tn 1802Wordsworth published, anonymously, 
‘Six Letdersto Granville Sharp, l4q., respect- 
ing his “ Remarks on the Uses of the Defini- 
tive Article in the Greek Text of the Now 
Testament,”’ Iiondon, 1802 [soc Siranp, 
Granvittt] Wordsworth supported his 
views with great learning and accurate scho- 
larship, gaining thereby the approval of Ri- 
chard Porson [q. v.] (proface to Who wrote 
Eicon Basilike? p. iv). 

Wordsworth had been private tutor to 
Charles Manners-Sutton, first viscount Can- 
terbury (9. v.}, probably while he was an 
undergraduate of Trinity Oollege (1798- 
1802), and through him had become ac- 

uninted with his fathor, then bishop of 
N erwich, and afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Both father and son became his 
patrons. The bebee in 1804 presenied him 
tothe rectory of Ashby with Obyand Thinne, 
Norfolk, a preferment which enabled him to 
marry, In 1805, when Manners-Sutton 
became archbishop of Canterbury, he mado 
Wordsworth his doniestic chaplain, and 
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transferred him first to the rectory of W a 
ehurch, Kent (1806), and neat (1e08) roe 
deanery and rectory of Bocking, Esser % 
which Monks-Tleigh, Suffolk, was aftersst 
added (1812). In 1816 these preferment, 
were exchanged for St. Mary's, Lambeth ot 
Sundridge, Kent, in the former of which 
parishes Wordsworth actively promoted 
the erection and endowment of additions 
churches, In 1817, when his old upil was 
elected speaker of the House of Commone 
Sana wers iecome chaplain, ’ 
sidence at Lambeth gave Word 

facilities of access to the irae. of whichis 
availed himself for his ‘ Ecclesiastical Bio. 
graphy’ published in 1810, with a dedication 
to the archbishop, Jn 1811, with his friend 
Joshua Watson [q. v.], he took an actiya 
partin the foundation of the National Society 
(Cnurton, Zife of Watson, i, 118), , 

On the death of William Lort Manso 
{q. v.], on 27 Juno 1820, Wordsworth was 
made master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
by Lord T.iverpool, on the recommendation 
of the archhishop (Annals of my Early Life, 
p. 8). Ilo thereupon gave up Lambeth and 
Sundridge, receiving in exchange the Inving 
of Buxted with Uckfield in Sussex, THe re. 
mored at once to Cambridge, and was elected 
vice-chancellor for the onsuing academic year, 
1820-1. He held the office for a second 
time, 1826-7. The new master began aga 
reformer. A fow months after his eloction 
he laid before the seniors his views on pro- 
viding increased accommodation in collero 
for undergraduates. The first entry on this 
subject in the ‘Conclusion Book’ is dated 
14 Dec. 1820, and, notwithstanding con- 
siderable opposition in the society, the qua- 
drangle called ‘The New Court’ was occupied 
inthe Michaelmas term of 1826. The archi- 
tect was William Wilkins [a-¥.] (Arch, Hist, 
ii, 651-60). Further, he instituted in his 
own college prizes for compositions in Latin 
hexamet ers, elegiacs, and aleaics, and during 
his first vice-chancellorship (10 April 1821) 
made proposals for a public examination in 
classics and divinity which met with con- 
siderable support (WmEWBLL, Of a Liberal 
Education, § 218), and, though rejected at 
the time, may be regarded as the parent of 
the classical tripos, established in the fol- 
lowing year. This mastership, however, cat 
hardly be described as a success. He cama 
back to Cambridge after an absence of six- 
teon years, with interests and friends outside 
the pale of the university. His wife had 
died in 1816, and he had no daughter or 
female relative to take her place at the head 
of his household, He therefore led a sealnded 
life, and made few if any, new friends, 
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fle was @ strict disciplinarian, and exacted | selected from the Writings of the most emi- 


tioning conformity to all college 
Oe was i his initiative that a more 
frequent attendance at chapel waa insisted 
v . step which so irritated the under- 
dnates that they established a ‘Aociety 

‘the Prevention of Cruclty to Undergra- 
dustes, which printed and published for a few 
qwehs & tabular view of the attendance of 
the fellows, with notes. The younger mem- 
wraof the college persist ently misunderstood 
him, though he had Leen the first to allow, 
wrice-chancellor, the Union Debating So- 
ciety previously forbidden. Nor did he faro 
much better with the fellows, as may be 
gathered from what took pluce when he re- 
nested Connop Thirlwall [q. v.] to resign 
fs assistant tutorship. 

Wordsworth was an earnest and deeply 
wigiousman; insome respectsa, highchurch- 
mun of the old school, but with sympathy 
for whatever was good and noblo in others, 
and tolerance for dissenters (Annals, &c., pp. 
S01). In olities he was @ staunch con- 
ervative, and when age and weakened health 
induced him to resign the masterahip of 
Jrinity College, he waited till Sir Roburt 
Peel was in offica in order to bo sure that 
William Whewell [g. v-] would succoed him 
(Life of Whewell, p. 226). Ie resigned in 
October 181, and retired to Buxted, where 
he died on 2 Feb. 1846. On 6 Oct. 1804 
he married a quaker lady, Priacilla Tloyd, 
daughter of Oliatles Lloyd, bankor, of Bir- 
ningham, ond sister of Charles Lloyd {q. v.], 
the poet ue Charles Lamb and the 
Lbyds, 1898, p. 95). 

Wordsworth had three sons: John, of 
whom an account is given below, and Charles 
md Christopher, who are separaicly noticed. 

His principal works, exclusive of those 
slready mentioned, were: 1. ‘Ecclesiastical 
Biography; or Lives of Iiminont Men con- 
nected with the Uistory of Religion in 
England from tho Commencement of the 

formation to the Revolution, with Notes,’ 
1810, 6 vola. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1818; 3rd edit. 
(with a new introduction and additional 
lives), 1880; 4th edit. 1853. 2. ‘Sermons 
on various Subjects,’ 1814, 2 vols. 8vo. 
8. ‘Who wrote EIKQN BASIAIKITP? 1824, 
Tn this work and those that sucereded it 
Wordsworth supported the claims of CharlesI 
asthe anthor of the [eon (sce Gavan, JonN, 
where the titles of Wordsworth’s publica- 
bons are given, with o full account of the 
controversy: cf, Quarterly Review, xxxii. 
AG]; Edinburgh Review, xliv, 1-87; article 
by Sir James Mackintosh, reprinted in his 
Works, ed. 1864, i. 508 -42). 4, ‘ Christian 
Instituteg: a Series of Discourses and Tracts 


nent Divines of the English Church, 1836, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

His eldest son, Jouw Worpsworrs (1805- 
1839), born at Lambeth on 1 July 1805, was 
educated at a school at Woodford, Essex, 
kept by Dr. Holt Okes (1816-20), and at 
‘Winchester Colleges (1820-1), In October 
1824 he commenced residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His university career! 
was distinguished. Tn 1825 he obtained 
the Bell scholarship, in 1826 a scholarship 
at his own college, and was second for the 
Porson prizo; in 1827 he obtained it. In 1828 
he proceeded to the B.A. degree, but was 
disqualified for classical honours through 
distnste for mathematics. In 1880 he was 
olected fellow of his college, 

Tie resided at Cambridge till 1888, occupy- 
ing himself with literary puranits. During 
this period he contributed to the first number 
of tho ‘Philological Museum’ a review of 
Scholefield’s ‘ Mashyina? which exhibited 
unusual powers of criticism and extent of 
research, In 1833 he visited France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. At Florenco he collated 
carefully the Medicean manuscript of eschy- 
lus, with a view to a new edition. Some 
use was made of his material by John 
Conington [q. v.] in his edition of the 
‘Ohoephoros.” In 1834 he was appointed s 
classical lecturer in Trinity College, His 
lectures were remarkable lor erudition and 
unwearied industry. In addition to the 
work thus entailed upon him he undertook 
to edit Dr, Bentley’s ‘Correspondence’ (after- 
wards completed by his brother Ohristopher). 
He also made large collections for a classical 
dictionary es of Dean Merivale, 
p- 198). In 1887 he was ordained deacon, 
and priest shortly afterwards, 

At about the same time his health began 
to fail; he resigned his lectureship, and even 
endeavoured, it is said, to obtain educational 
work of less sevority elsewhere. From this 

he was dissuaded, and remained at Cam- 
bridge till his death on 81 Dec, 1889. He 
is buried in tho antechapel of the college, 
whore a monument to him was placed by 
subscription. ‘The bust wag executed by 
‘Wecekes, under Chantrey’ssupervision. Most 
of his collections are in the possession of 
his nephew, the bishop of Sulisbury. 


[Gont. Mag. 1816, i. 820; Annals of my 
Early Lifo, by Charles Wordsworth, London, 
1801, 8yo; Momoir of Joshua Watson, ed. Ed- 
ward Churton, Oxford, 1861, 2 vols, 8vo; Life 
of Sedgwick by Clark and Hughes, i. 486; Life 
of William Whewell by Mrs. Stair Douglas, 1881, 

. 226: Graduati Cantabrigionses, For Joba 
ordsworth-—seo Correspondence of Dr, Bentley, 
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1842, 8vo, pp. xvi-xix, and Memoirs of Willfam | an institution for training nurses - and he 
i 


Wordsworth, 1851, ii. 858, both by Christopher 

Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln; Annals of my 

Early Life, by Charles Wordsworth, bishop of 

St. Androws, 1891, p, 289; Christopher Words- 

worth, bishop of Lincoln, by J. II, Overton and 

E. Wordsworth, 1888; Gent. Mag. a cae 
J. W. 


K 

WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER 
(1807-1885), bishop of Lincoln, born at 
Lambeth on 80 Oct. 1807, was third and 
youngest son of Christopher Wordsworth 
Cre ee) [9 v.], master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, from 1820, and his wife Priscilla, 
daughter of Charles Lloyd of Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham. John, the scholar, and Charles 
{ “Ved, bishop of St. Androws, were his elder 

rothers, ‘Ihe three were brought up at 
Bocking, Essex, of which their father was 
rector and dean from 1808, and at Sun- 
dridge, Kent, where they were from 1816 
friends and neighbours of Ilenry Edward 
Manning [q.v.] In 1816 thoy lost their 
mother, and in 1820 Christopher entered 
as & commoner at Winchester, where he 
distinguished himself both as a scholar and 
as an athlete, and was known os ‘tho great 
Christophor.” In 1825 he left Winchester, 
and in 1826 entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where his list of college and univer- 
sity prizes and honours was almost unique. 
In 1880 ho graduated as senior classic and 
fourteenth senior optime, winning also the 
first chancellor’s medal for classical st udies ; 
and in the same year he was elected fellow 
of Trinity, and became shortly afterwards 
assistant colloge-tutor. In 1832-8 ho tra- 
velled in Greece, and was the first. English- 
man presented to King Otho. Ile was o 
keon observer: e.g. his conjecture as to the 
site of Dodona was confirmed in 1878 by 
Carapanos. Tis ‘Athens and Attica’ and 
‘Greece’ are still books of authority. In 
1883 he was ordained deacon, and in 1885 
priest. In 1836 he was chosen public orator 
at Cambridge, and in the same year becamo 
headmaster of Harrow. In 1888 he married 
Susanna Iatley Frero, daughter of George 
Frore, a solicitor (afterwards of Twyford 
House), a marriage which proved the greatest 
happiness of his life. ITis position at Harrow 
was difficult. Discipline had beon lax there, 
and, although he improved the religious tone 
and was instrumental in building a school 
chapel, the numbers decreased greatly under 
his headmastership; he suffered pecuniary 
Joss, and his health began to fail. In 
1844 he was appointed, through Sir Robert 
Peel, canon of Westminster. He was one 
of the chief founders of the Westminster 
spiritual aid fund and of St. John’s Mouse, 


won reputation as a preacher at 
In 1850 he accepted Tha count: aos 
Stanford-in-the-Valo, Berkshire, in heh 
of the dean and chapter of Westminster Th 
income of the living was morethanswallyy, d 
up by the expenses; but Wordsworth's oe 
pericneo of nearly iwenty years as a parish 
riest stood him in good’ stend when he 
ecame a bishop. In 1862 he was elected 
proctor in convocation for the chapter of 
Westminster, and for seventesn Years wag 
a prominent figure in the lower’ hougo of 
convocation. In 1865 he became archdeneon 
of Westminster, and finally, in November 
1868, after considerable hesitation, he ac. 
cepted, on the nomination of Disrach, the 
bishopric of Lincoln, He was consecrated 
in Fobruary 1869. In the same year he 
revived the office of (so-called) suffragan 
bishops, consecrating Tlenry Mackenziefy.y7 
hishop-suilragan of Nottingham on 2 Veh, 
1870, and in 1871 tho diocesan synod. Only 
one synod, however, was held; but at that 
synod the establishment of a diocesan con. 
ference of clergy and lnity was arranged, 
which has been held annually over since, In 
1871, after the Purchas judgment, he revived 
the use of the cope in Lincoln Cathedral, 
Tie also held that a distinctive dress of the 
celebrant in holy communion was permissibla 
under the ‘ornaments rubric, but not com- 
pulsory, 

One of Wordsworth's marked charac- 
teristics was his moral courage in desling 
with burning questions. The diocese of 
Lincoln is a stronghold of Wesleyaniam, 
and in 1873 he issued ‘A Pastoral to the 
‘Wesleyan Methodists in the Diocesa of 
Lincoln,’ inviting them to return to their 
mother church on the principles of their 
founder. A vehement controversy followed, 
the heat of which was not allayed when 
shortly afterwards he declined to uso his 
influence with the vicar of Owston toallow 
tho title of ‘Reverond’ to be applied tos 
Wesleyan minister on a tombstone in the 
churchyard. Tis decision was upheld m 
the court of arches, but overruled in the 
privy council, 

In 1878-5 occurred ‘the Great Coates 
case,’ on his rofusing to institute a clergy- 
man who had purchased the life interest in 
an advowson, which the bishop held to be 
practically the purchaso of a next presente- 
tion, The courts, howover, held that it was 
of the nature of the purchase of an advow- 
son. Tho bishop had to pay heavy costs 
and damages; but the laity of the diocee 
subscribed the sum (1,0002), which he de- 
voted to repairing Bishop Alnwick’s tower 
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he opposed the public worship 
In a bill, 4 cause he thought that the 
church had not had a fair opportunity of 
qjcussing it in its own proper assembl 
egnvocation), and he had much to do wit 
ins the bishops’ veto in ritual prosecu- 
tions In 1880 he stood almost alone among 
ths bishops in his opposition to the burials 
ijl, which opened churchyards for non- 
charch services. In 1878 ho revived, after 
gn abeyance of more than o hundred years, 
thetrienntel visitation of the cathedral body; 
sod in 1874 he reissued the ‘Laudum’ and 
iNovum Registrum’ of eishoe Alnwick as 
statutes by Which they should be guided, 
He contended that each residentiary canon 
had his own particular work, and insisted 
upon constant yesidence as & sine gua non 
for the capitular body. One result was the 
atablishment of the ‘Schole Cancellarii’ for 
the training of young men for the ministry 
under the flirection of the chancellor, Ed- 
yard White Benson (aft orwards archbishop), 
whom he brought from Wellington College, 
god drew into the circle of cathedral and 
diocesan life, thus creating on intimacy 
which was valuable to both. On this in- 
autution the bishop expended personally at 
least 6,0002., besides an annual subscription 
of 1002, to the bursary fund. Lis penalty 
to ths diocese (ns, indeed, elsow! niet was 
unbounded: one of his last gifts was that of 
hiseostly commentary on the whole Bible 
to every licensed curate. 

Wordsworth's anti-Roman attitude was 
yery matked, especially in his earlier life, 
a was exhibited in his books on the 
‘Apocalypse’ and the striking ‘Letters to 
M. Gondon’ (1847) and ‘Sequel’ (1848). 
He made special inquirics into church life 
im France and Italy, and left interesting me- 
morials of his tours in a ‘ Diary in Trance’ 
(1846), ‘Notes at Paris’ (1864), and ‘A 
Journal of a Tour in Italy’ (1863). IIe was 
naturally one of the strongest: supporters of 
the Anglo-Continenial poet, the secretary 
of which (Canon F, Meyrick) was one of 
his examining chaplains. The revolt of the 
od catholics in Germany, which followed 
the Vatican council of 1870, drew him into 
close relations with Déllinger und his friends, 
He attended the congress at Cologne in 1872, 
writing a remarkably learned Latin lotior 
to its members on his journey in favour of 
the abolition of clerical celibacy. Te was 
also deeply interested in the Greek church, 
to which he looked with hopefulness as not 
imevocably committed 10 new developments 
ofdoctrine, Being an accomplished modern 
Greek scholar, he was uble to hold inter 
sourse with ite membore with groater facillty 


than most Englishmen. He translated into 
Greelt (as well as Latin) the Lambeth en- 
cyclicals of 1867 and 1878; and he received 
with great delight at Rissholme Alexander 
Lycurgus, archbishop of Syra and Tenos, 
who visited England in 1870. “Wordsworth 
lived just long enough to see the accom- 
plishment of o scheme which he had long 
had at heart: the subdivision of the diocese 
of Lincoln, and the ostablishment of the new 
see of Southwell, embracing Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire. Though a Cambridge 
man, he had frequent contact with Oxford. 
As bishop of Lincoln he was e2-officio visitor 
of Brasenose and Lincoln colleges; in 1881 
he successfully maintained his right to ap- 
point ® ciericul fellow of Lincoln, a right 
which was about to be aoe away by the 
new college statutes, In 1884 his health 
gave way, und on 28 Oct. of that year his 
wile died, a blow from which he never re- 
covered. On 9 Feb. 1885 he resigned his 
see, and on 21 March passed away at the 
house of his son-in-law, P, A. Steedman, at 
Llarewood. His funeral took place in Lin- 
coln Cathedral on 25 March, whence his 
body was conveyed to Riseholme, and laid 
by the side of lus wife. Ile left a family of 
two sons and five daughters, Tlis eldest son, 
John, became bishop of Salisbury (Ociober 
1886), and his second son, Christopher, is 
known os o writer on university life and 
liturgical subjects, THis eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, became in 1879 the first principal 
of Lady Margaret Tall, Oxford, an institu- 
tion which he warmly supported. 

There are several portraits of Bishop 
Wordsworth; one in oils, painted by Robson 
(1828), belonging to his brother's brs 
one in crayon, drawn by G, Richmond (1853), 
with Canon Wordsworth; one in oils, by 
Edwin Long, R.A, (1878), at Old Palace, 
Lincoln; one in oils, by E. R. Taylor, and 
a drawing in coloured seam by Rev, J. 
Mansell, both taken when he was bishop of 
Lincoln, with Canon Trebeck. A bust by 
Miller belongs to Miss Wordsworth. The 
best portrait, fod is a phetoesst by 
Elliott S Fry (1884), reproduced in his‘ Life.” 
A good portrait of Mrs, Wordsworth by Ed- 
dis is at the Palace, Salisbury. 

Wordsworth was an indelatigable writer, 
but much more than o mere scholar, Ilis 
memory was remarkable, and his learnin 
always ready for use. He was clear-haad 
and businesslike, yes he had a vein of 
mystic enthusiasm. In manner he waa 
quick but courteous and dignified; his lan« 

uage was studiously refined, but rather 

ull in its expression, after the manner of 
rome of our older divines, Je was (rane 
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parently sincera in character, and unhesi~ 
tating in faith and doctrine. A certain ten- 
dency to sarcasm and severity was kept 
under by vigorous self-discipline. To many 
he seemed a living embodiment of the spirit 
of the early fathers of the church, and on 
those who Imew him well, or followed his 
teaching for any time in the pulpit, he at all 
eriods of his life exorcised a remarkable 
influence—not least on his Harruw pupils 
—winning their lasting Jove and venera- 
tion. 

Tis monumental work was a commentary 
on the whole Bible, Ile began intention- 
ally with the New Testament, in the light 
of which he always taught that the Old 
should be read, Je published a revised 
Greek text and commentary in four parts, 
1856-60, The Old Tostament followed with 
extraordinary rapidity in twelve paris, 186-L- 
‘1870. His great merit as a commentator is in 
showing the interdependence of the various 

ortions of scripture and in supplying homi- 
Touie material, The introductions ave spe- 
cially valuable. Tis ‘Church History up to 

.p. 451, in four volumes, was the work of 

is old age (1881-8). It is arecioly inte- 
resting from his ayarpatliy with, and first- 
hand knowledge of, the fathers. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Wordsworth’s publications included, apart 
from numerous single sermons, tracts, pom- 

lets, addresses, and charges: 1, ‘Athens 
and Attica,’ 1836. 2. ‘Pompeian Inacrip- 
tions,’ the first published collection of ‘ graf- 
fiti” 1887, republished in No, 34. 3. ‘Greece, 
Pictorial and Descriptive,’ 1839 ; Oth edition 
1858, with 600 engravings and a notico of 
Greek art by (Sir) George Scharf; new cdi- 
tion. edited iy the Rey. TL J*. ‘Tozer, 1882; 
a French translation, 1810, 4, ‘ Preces 
Selectm,’1842. 6. ‘A Manual for those about 
to be Confirmed,’ 1842; like No.4, for the use 
of Harrow school. 6. ‘King Edward VI's 
Latin Grammar’ (1841), long o standard 
schoolhook, but superseded in 1871 by the 
publication of the ‘Public Schools Latin 
Grammar’ 7, ‘The Correspondence of Ri- 
chard Bentley,’ 1842, which had been com- 
menced by Dr. Monk and carried on by the 
bishop’s brother, John Wordsworth, who died. 
in 1880 while engagod in the work. 8, ‘Thoo- 
philus Anglicanus,’1843, was intended in the 
first instance simply to instruct his ILarrow 
pupils in church principles, but, appearing 
a & time when those ee haying been 
xayived hy the Oxford movement, were re- 
ceiving # shocic by the threatened sccessions 
to Rome, it just met a deeply folt want. 
9, +‘ Theocritus’ Ist edit. 1844, which 
yas superseded by the fuller edition of 1877, 
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a work of much scholarship and fall poo 
conjectures. 10, ‘ Discourse on Pu a 
cation,’ 1844. 11, ‘Hulsean Lectures fas 
series] on tho Canon of Scripture’ i 
12, ‘Hulsean Lecturea [second aries 
the Apocalypse,’ 1849, "18, “One og 
pores (first series), 1850: chi ~ 

orham controversy. 14, ' Occasional & 
mons’ (second neries), 1851. 1. ee 
of William Wordsworth’ (1851), his 
the poet, with whom he had been on ag 
of the greatest intimacy, and whosa }j 
executor he became. 16.17, "Occasional Sep. 
mons’ (1852), the third and fourth series, 
18, ‘Sermons on the Lrish Church,’ 1953 
19, ‘S. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome! 
(1858), which threw much light upona they 
little known period of chure histor, 
20. ‘Boylo Lectures on Religious Reston. 
tion’ (1864), forming the fifth series of hs 
‘Occasional Sermons,’ 21-2,‘ Occasional Se. 
mons,’ sixth series 1867, and seventh seri 
1859, 28, ‘ Lectures on Inspiration, 1a¢] 
24, ‘The Iloly Year,’ 1862: his only publica. 
tion in English verse, intended for con 
gational uae, and to illustrate in deta all 
the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer, 
Many hymns from this book are now in 
common use. They are largely scriptural 
and patristic in substance, and are often 
sort of essence of his commentaries, They 
are intensely devotional in tone, but the 
element of individual emotion is generally 
suppressed, 25, ‘Sermons on the Ma 
enbees,’ 1871; proached at Cambridge, 
26. ‘Ethica et Spiritualia,’ 1872: 0 collec 
tion of about five hundred pithy mavims, 
intended for the students ot the Schole 
Cancellavii. 27. ‘Twelve Diocesan Ad- 
dresses,’ 1873, 28. A revised English ver 
sion of ‘ Bishop Sanderson’s Lectures on Con- 
acience and ILuman Law,’ 1877, 29, ‘Mix 
cellanies, Literary and Meligious, 1879, 
3 vols. 8vo, containing an extraordinary 
variety of matter, some of which was printed 
for the first time. 30, ‘ Conjectural Emen- 
dations of Passages in Ancient Authors, and 
other Papers,’ 1883 (see No. 3). 81. A trect 
on ‘John Wiclif? 1884, @ propos of the 
Wycliffe tercentenary. 32. ‘How to read 
the Old Testament,’ 1886: written for his 
grandchildren, 


[Life of Ohristophor Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln, by J. H, Overton ond Elizabeth Words 
worth (1888); Bishop Wordsworth’s Works, 
passim; personal knowledge and private it- 
formution.} J, BO, 


WORDSWORTH, DOROTHY (180! 
1847), author. [Nee under QuicLTNay, Ey 
‘WARD.] 
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WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-| irregular sonnet, signed ‘ Axiologus,’ in the 


eet, son of John Wordsworth, was 
jornat Cockermouth, Cumberland, on7 April 
0, The poet's oe Richard 
Hi pworth (16802-1762), descendant of 
family which had been settled for man 

: nerafions at Penistone, near Shefiield, 
ht an estate at Sockbridge, near Pen- 
jith, His eldest son, also Richard (d, 1794), 
became collector of customs at Whitehaven. 
His daughter Anne married Thomas Myers, 
vicar of Lazonby, Cumberland (Appendix to 
Yenoirs, 1861). His second son, John 
11741-1788), the poet's father, was an at- 
torney at Cockermouth and in 1766 became 
ent to Sir James Lowther (afterwards 
frst Earl of Lonsdale) [q. ve Ou & Feb. 
1768 John Wordsworth married Anne (6. 
January Wey daughter of William Cook~- 
won, mercer, of Penrith, by Dorothy (Crackan- 
thorpe), They had five children: Richard 
(1768-1816), William, Dorothy (1771-1855), 
John (1772-1805), and Obristopher (1774~ 
1848) ecb afterwards master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Tho mother died ‘of o 
decline’ in March 1778, Brief references in 
ihe ‘Prelude’ (v. 256, &c.) and the auto- 
Viographical fragment show that Words- 
worth remembered her with tenderness as a 
serene und devoted mother. William, alone 
ofher children,caused her anxicty on account 
of his ‘stiff, moody, and violent temper,’ and. 
she prophesied that he would be remariable 
for a or for evil. To prove his audacity 
he once struck a whip through a ee 
ture, On another occasion he thought of 
committing suicide by way of resonting a 
ynishment, but stopped in very good time, 

‘a was sent to schools at Cockermouth and 
Penrith, where ho learnt little. Ilia father 
at the same time made him get by heart 

ssages from Shakespeare, Spenscr, and 
Kitton (Memoirs, i. 34), 

In 1778 Wordsworth and his elder brother 
were sent to the grammar school at ILawla- 
head (founded by Archbishop Edwin Sandys 
far). The life was simple and hardy. 

ordaworth lived in the cottage of Anne 
Tyson, a ‘kind and motherly’ old dame, 
whom he commemorates affectionately in the 
‘Prelude’ (iv. 27-48). There were four 
masters during Wordsworth’s time, William 
Taylor, master from 1782 till his death in 
1788, won his warm regard, ond was in some 
degree the original of the ‘Matthew’ of the 
well-Imown poems of 1799, An usher Langht 
him more Latin in a fortnight than he had 
learnt in two years at Cockermouth; aud he 
wrote some English verses which were ad- 
mired, and of which a fragment or two is 
preserved, His first published poem, an 


1850), 


‘ European Magazine’ for March 1787, ap- 
peared before he left school. The great 
merit of the school in his opinion was the 
liberty allowed to the scholars. Disciples 
of Rousseau’s then popular theories would 
have approved a system which had doubtless 
grown up without reference to the theories 
of Rousseau or of any one else, Words~ 
worth congratulated himself upon the ab- 
sence of any attempt to cram or produce 
model pupils. He read what he pleased, in- 
eluding ‘all Fielding’s works, ‘Don Quixote,’ 
‘Gil Blas,’ ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ and ‘A 
Tale ofa Tub” He also read an abridgment 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ He tried with his 
schoolfellows to save enough money to buy 
the whole book, but their resolution failed. 
Ile amused himself rambling over the fells, 
fishing, boating, birdenesting on the crags, 
riding to Furness Abbey, and skating upon 
the lake ; skating was the only athletic exer- 
cise, except oe which he kept up in 
later life. He took his share in the simple 
society of the place, and probably appeared 
to his fellows to be a fina sturdy lad, with 
no nonsense about him. He already de- 
lighted, however, in lonely stroll, in which 
o characteristic mood began to show itself. 
The outward world, he says, seemed to him 
to be a droam; distant mountains assumed 
a eee life, and atlected him with a 
kind of superstitions awe (Prelude, i, 377, 
&e., ii, 351). Tholove of boyish sports gra- 
dually developed into an almost mystical 
love of nature, Wordsworth may in later 
years have rend a little too much into these 
early moods, but the general truth of his 
recollectionsis unmistalable, Iethoroughly 
imbibed at the same time the local sentiment 
of the little rustic society of independent 
‘atatesmen’ and peasants, though he still 
regarded the shepherd rather a8 the genins 
of the scenery than as a human being (2. 
viii. 256, &e.) Scott was hardly more a 
product of the border country than Words- 
worth of the lake district ; but while Scott 
was filling his mind with picturesqne his- 
torical imagery, Wordsworth was indulging 
in vague reveries, and was already some- 
thing of a recluse. He was, however, far 
from unsocial, and was often deeply moved 
by some of the little incidents which after- 
wards served asatext for his poems. Mean- 
while his father had died on 80 Dec. 1788. 
He left little beyondaclaim upon Lord Lons- 
dale. When application was made for pay- 
ment the eorl simply defled his creditors, 
Basil Montagu, in his evidence to a commis- 
sion on bankruptcy, stated that when an 
action was brought at Onrlisle, the earl ‘xe- 
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tained every counsel on the circuit, and came 
down with a cloud of fivescore witnesses.’ 
T'he case was ordered to stand over, and no- 
thing wasdonc until Lonsdale’sdeath (24 May 
1802). Montagu gives erroneous figures, and 
hisstatement of facts may bealsoexaggerated 
(Report of commission in 1840, not 1816, 
vol, i. p. 150, quoted in Kwraur, ii. 88). The 
uncles, Richard Wordsworth and Christo- 
pher Crackanthorpe (previously Coolison), 
were guardians of the children. Dorothy 
lived partly with her grandparenta at 
Penrith, and for a time with a Miss Threl- 
keld ot Halifax. The guardians managed to 
‘serape together’ funds enough to send 
William and his younger brother, Christo- 
pher, to college; whilo Richard became an 
attorney in London, and John was sent to 
sea about 1787 (Kiwrairt, i. £1), 

William went up to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in October 1787. Tlis rooms 
were in tho first court above the college 
kitchens; and from them he could see the 
antechapel of Trinity. At Cambridge he en- 
jored even more thoroughly than at Hawks- 
head whatever advantages might be derived 
from the neglect of his teachers. Le had 
acquired enough knowledge of Euclid and 
arithmetic to be ahead of his contemporaries. 
He took advantage of this by employing him- 
self in the study of Italian with Tsola (a 
yefugee who had known Gray, and was grand- 
fatherof the girl adopted by the Lambs, after- 
‘wards Mra, Moxon). Ie neglected the re- 
gular acadomical course, partly, it seems, 
because he thought it narrow, and disliked 
the excessive competition (Prelude, iii. 497, 
&e,), and partly by way of spiting his 
oe by ‘ hardy disobedience’ (#4, yi. 28), 
Nhe ‘northern villager’ appeared uncouth 
enough to the ‘chattering popinjays’ whom 
men called fellow-commoners, and looked 
with little reveronce upon the dons of the 
time, quaint ‘old humorists,’ who left the 
youths to themselves, aud in whose hands the 
chapel services acemed to him a ‘ mockery,’ 
ie manuged to indulge in his poetic 
rovories even in the ‘level fields’ of Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was sociable enough with 
his contemporaries, talked and lounged, gal- 
loped in ‘blind zeal of sonseless lorseman- 
ship,’ and ‘sailed boisterously’ on the Cam, 
He remembored the haunts of Chaucer and 
Spenser, and ‘ poured out libations’ in Mil- 
ton’s old rooms till, for the only time in his 
life, his brain ‘ grew dizzy.’ He was able 
even then to run back to chapel. Inthe long 
vacation of 1788 he revisited Hawkshead, 
revived his old friendships, and, after o night 
apantin dancing, was deeply moved by asplen- 

deunrige, Se felt that he was henceforth 
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‘a dedicated spirit’ (2.iv.837), Bj 

years at Cambridge wera ae pact bes 
reading, while he began to losa hig seer 
‘printed books and authorship’ and hey 
spite to the fellowship of letters, Tp Vieohe 
made an excursion through Dovedale to Py : 
rith, and rambled with his sister and sa 
friend, Mary Hutchinson, who had been i, 
schoolfellow at Penrith. In 1790 he re 
solved to muke o foreign tour with his friend 
Robert Jones of Plas-yn-llan, Denhighshi 
afterwards fellow of St. John's, ‘They ma 
201. apiece, carried all they required in 
pockel-handkerchiefs, and made their tour on 
foot. They left Dover on 18 July 1799 
found the French people ‘ mad with joy’ in 
the carly stages of the revolution, and Were 
welcomed as represontatives of Thitish 
liberty. They crossed the country to Chalon- 
sur-Saéne, descended the Ithone to Lyon 
visited the Grande Chartreuse, went thencu 
to Geneva, and, after un excursion to Cha. 
monix from Martigny, crossed the Simplon; 
went by Locarno to Gravedona on the Lake 
of Como, thence to Sonzza in the Yl 
Misocco, and by ihe Bornardino to Hinter. 
Rhein; traversed the Via Mala to Reiche. 
nau, and then crossed the Oberalp Pass, and 
went through the Canton Uri to Luceme, 
Zurich, and Schaffhausen. They retumed 
to Lucerne, visited Grindelwald and Lauter. 
brunnen, and finally travelled through Basle 
to Cologne and Calais. Wordsworth heartily 
enjoyed an expedition which seemed to be 
‘unprecedented’ to his friends and the college 
authorities. He ought to have been reading 
for his degree. IIe graduated o5 B.A, with- 
out honours in January 179], His grand- 
father, Cookson, had died in 1787, when his 
sister left Penrith to live with her uncle, Dr, 
William Cookson, canon of Windsor, who 
had been a fellow of St. John’s, and also 
held the college living of Forncett, near 
Norwich. Wordsworth went to Forncett 
after taking his degree, then spent threa 
months in London, which he had first seen 
in 1788 (Prelude, vii. 65), and in the summer 
visited his friend Jones in Wales, The Lon- 
don visit had an effect upon him, described 
in the ‘Prelude.’ He was a diligent sightoeer, 
heard Burke speak, and saw Mis. Siddons 
act ; admired clownsand conjurors at Sadler's 
Wells and shows of every variety at Bar- 
tholomew fair; visited Bedlam and St. 
Paul's, and gazed at the tragic and comie 
sights of Lordon streets. The general re- 
sult, he saye, wes to introduce human sym- 
pathies into his thoughts of nature, and 
make him recognise ‘the unity of man, 
though he looked at the ‘moving pageant’ 
(Breluda, vil, G87) ns at d déeat, and with s 
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~az thet the face of every passer-by was a 
Stee: He was, as Coleridge notes, a spec- 
rior ab evtra, Meunwhile he was puzzled 
ell future. Lis sister culeulated in De- 
aber 1701 (Kortax, Life i. 62) that there 
would be about 1,000/. apiece for hor and her 
three younger brothers, from which, in Wil- 
jam's case, the cost of his education would 
te deducted. He had wished to be a lawyer 
f his health would permit,’ Ile had 
thoughts for a time of entering the army 
(Meauirs, ii, 466). He was urged to take 
irlers, but he was not yot of the right age, 
aod probably was not sufficiently orthodox. 
Hehad learnt Ttalion, French, and Spanish ; 
quawriting poetry, and was thinking ofstudy-~ 
nz‘the oriental languages.’ ‘Those accom~ 
Ishments were of little commercial value; 
fat he thought thot by learning French 
thoroughly he might qualify himavlf to be a 
tovelling tutor. He had money enough for 
ayeor abroad, and accordingly left England 
ja November 1791, , 

He passed through Paris, heard debntes at 
theassembly and at the Jacobins’ Club; he 
pocketed a relic of the Bastille, but admits 
that ho ‘ aflected more emotion than he felt.’ 
Ha went to Orleans, and thence early in 
1702 to Blois. ILere he made acquaintance 
with the officers of a regiment quartered in 
thatown, Most of them wore royalists, in- 
tuding to emigrate at the first opportunity, 
Ove of them, however, Michel de Beaupuy 
(1785-1796), though of noble birth, was an 
indent republican (sce Le Général Michel 
i Beaupy, by G. B. and Emile Logouis, 
Pans, 1891; and Earrun Luaovis’s Jeunesse 
ds Wordsworth, 1898, pp. 206-18). Words- 
worth was predisposed to republicanism b 
hy education in a simple society and by his 
len‘ the literary republic’ of Gambridgo. 
Besupuy's personal charm and accomplish~ 
mats gave him great influence with his 
youg friend, in whose eyes he resembled 
oe of Plutarch’s heroas (Prelude, ix. 419), 
When Beaupuy pointed to a ‘ hunger-bitten’ 
putunt girl, and said ‘it is against that that 
we are fighting’ (7, ix, 517), Wordsworth 
lecame a thorough disciple. I'rom Beaupuy 
he heard the story afterwards mado into his 
dullest poem, ‘Vaudracour and Julia’ (2. ix. 
3 In the Fenwick notes Wordsworth 
saya that he heard the story from a lady who 
wastn ‘eye and ear witness’). Boaupuy after- 
words distinguished himeelfin Vendée, whore 
Wadsworth erroneously says that he was 
killed (he was really Icllod on the Elz on 
¥9 Oct, 1796). In October Wordsworth 
mumed to Paria, which was still under the 
ufuence of the September massacres, Ile 
™ dugusted by the failure of Louvet’s 
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attack upon Robespierre (29 Oct.), and was 
half inclined to take some active part in 
support of the Girondins, He felt, however, 
his incapacity as an insignificant foreigner, 
and was moreover at the end of his money, 
He returned to England in December 1792, 
Soon after his return he first appeared as an 
author. Joseph Johnson [q. a who pub- 
lished for many of the revolutionary party, 
brought out the ‘Evening Walk’ and the 
‘ Descriptive Sketches’ early in 1793. In 
both poems the metre and diction conform 
to theconventions of the old-fashioned school, 
to whom Pope was etill the recognised model, 
The ‘Evening Walk,’ composed during his 
college vacations spent at the lakes, is re- 
marlkable for its series of accurate transcripts 
of natural scenery, obviously made on the 
spot. The ‘Descriptive Sketches’ describes 
the journey to Switzerland and was composed 
in France, where he holped a fading memory 
of details from tho work of the French painter 
Ramond (Lzeovrs, p. 117; Saunrn-Bauve's 
Causeries, x. 454), who in 1781 translatid 
Archdeacon Coxe’s letters from Switzerland, 
with additional notes. The poum recalls 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ and illusirates 
‘Wordsworth’s politics at the time of its com- 
position, He bewails the harsh lot of the 
i peasant in languagerecalling thehunger- 
itten peasant of Bluis. Wordsworth ob- 
serves in the ‘ Prelude’ that he and Jones 
had ‘taken up dejection for pleasure’s sake’ 
(Prelude, vi. 651), and the pessimism may be 
a little forced. It leads up to an eager ex- 
ression of sympathy for the defenders of 
iberty in France, Coleridge read the poem 
at Cambridge in 1794, and thoughé that ‘ the 
emergence of an original poetical gonius 
above the horizon’ had seldom been ‘ mora 
avidently pronounced, though the style was 
still contorted and obscure (iogr, Lat, 1817, 
i, 64, 75). Fow readers, however, were 
Ooleridges, and the poom attracted little 
notice, Wordsworth'’s political principles 
found more energetic expression in a letter 
to Richard Watson [q. v.], bishop of Llandaff, 
who in January 1798 had published aon 
altack on the revolution. The letter shows 
that Wordsworth, while professing hearty 
detestation of violence, strongly sympathised 
with the principles advocated in Paine's 
Rights of Man.’ It was not published till 
it appeared in Dr, Grosart’s edition of the 

‘Prose Works.’ 
The outbreak of war placed Wordsworth’s 
philanthropy in painful conflict with his 
atriotism. He exulted (Prelude, x. 185) 
in the humiliation and was distressed by 
the victories of the country which he loved. 
Dis prospects in life became atill more pre 
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His relatives had beon disgusted | atrocities’ (Prelude, x, 400) his sleep was 


by his refusal to 1ake up a regular profession, 
and were not likely to be propitiated by his 
avowed principles. For some time his life 
was desultory, In the summer of 1798 he 
stayed in the Isle of Wight with an old 
schoolfellow, William Calvert, one of the 
sons of R. Calvert, steward to the Duke of 
Norfolk. ILere he watched the ships at Spit- 
head with melancholy forebodings of a long, 
disastrous, and unrighteous war. He went 
on foot through Salisbury Plain and by 
Tintern Abbey to his friend Jones in Wales. 
In the beginning of 1794 he went to the 
lakes, and soon afterwards joined his sister 
at Tlalifox to talk over his prospects. Ie 
had resolved not to take ordors, and had 
‘neither strength of mind, purse, or consti- 
tution’ for ‘the bar, nor could he hoar of a 
lace as tutor. Ilis sister accompanied him 
Pacle to the lakes, where they stayed at o 
farm belonging to his friend Calvertat Windy 
Brow, near Keswick. They afterwards visited 
their uncle, Richard Wordsworth, « solicitor 
at Whitchaven. Wordsworth proposed to his 
friend Mathews, a London journalist, to start 
amonthly miscellany to be called ‘The Phi- 
Janthropist,’ While this was under dis- 
cussion he was staying with Raisley, brothor 
of William Calvert, ot Penrith, Raisloy 
Calvert was failing in health, and soon after- 
wards died of consumption. He left 9007. 
to Wordsworth, partly, as Wordsworth told 
Sir G. Beaumont, ‘from a confidence on his 
part that I had power and attainments which 
might be of use fo mankind.’ But for this 
legacy he might, he says, have been forced 
into the church or the law, With the hel 
of it and o few small windfalls he manage 
to support himself and his sister for the next 
seven or eight years, In 1796 Basil Montagu 
q. v.], then a widower, with a son four or 
five yoors old, proposed that Wordsworth 
should become the child’s tutor for 50/. a year. 
Montagu also obtained for him the offer of a 
farmhouse ot Racedown, between Orewkerne 
in Somerset and Lyme in Dorset, The 
owner was a Mr, Pinney of Bristol, one 
of Montagu’s friends. The Wordsworths 
apparently occupied it rent free, with an 
orchard and garden. Dorothy Wordsworth 
calculates that with the legacy and a little 
cousin of whom she was to take charge, they 
would have an income of ‘at least 70/. or 
802.’ a year (Kwytairt, i. 104), They sottled 
at Racedown in the autumn of 1795, and 
‘Wordsworth bogan to labour steadily in his 
vocation. Tisrevolutionarysympathies were 
still strong. Ile had been deoply agitated 
by the ‘reign of terror.” Te declares that for 
months and years ‘after the last beat af those 


generally broken by ‘ghastly visi...) 
cruelty to § ianndeut cletiert em af 
ing the sands of Morecambe Bay in oe 
1704 he heard of the death of Roby 
with ‘transport,’ and expected that the 
‘goldon time’ would now really come, ., 
old hopes revived, but were ‘disappoint ‘ 
when he saw that the war of self defs ; 
was becoming a war of conquest, His het 
writings expressed the emotions of the earl; 
period. His ‘Quilt end Sorrow,’ in which 
he abandons the Pope model to the cat 
benefit of his style, was composed of two 
tragic stories: one of a ‘female vagrant’ 
‘whose miseries were due to the ruin caused 
by war and her husband's enlistment in ths 
army, was partly written, he says, ‘at lead 
two years before ;’ the othor, of a man hs 
had been dmipseesed in the navy, and led to 
commit murder by excusnble irritation at the 
social injustice, was suggested during hus 
ramble over Salisbury Plain in 1798, ‘Ths 
story, which was used m Barham’s ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ is told in the ‘New Annual Ren. 
stor’ for 1786 (Occurrences, p,27), and in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ forsame year(i fil) 
The ‘Female Vagrant’ appeared in the'Lyri. 
cal Ballads;’ the whole in the ‘Poems’ of 
1812. He wrote at Racedown some satires 
imitated from Juvenal, which he propos 
to publish in a joint volume with his frend 
Archdeacon Wrengham, T'rom a fragment 
ey in Athen@um, 8 Dec. 1804) it ap 
that he spoke some unpleasant traths abort 
the Prince of Wales, He resolved, however, 
to ‘steer clear of personal satire,’ and refused 
toallow the publication. In 1796-6hecom 
posed a tragedy called ‘The Borderers,’ No 
poem could have less local colour, though 
e road Ridpath’s ‘ Border-History’ in order 
to get some, and he had not the slightest 
dramatic power. It was offered to Covent 
Garden at the ond of 1797, and the Word- 
worths went 10 London to request of ‘one 
of the principal actors’ to consider possible 
alterations. It was, however, rejected, # 
Wordsworth apparently expected. ‘The Bor 
derers’ was intended, he says, to make in- 
telligible the ‘apparently motiveless actions 
of bad men,’ and was founded upon lus n 
flections during the ‘ Terror,’ The wicked hero 
haslearntto regard all morality asmerelyeon- 
ventional, and gets rid of scruples in general 
As M. TLeyonte is pointed out, Wordsworth 
was thinking of the revolutionary doctrine 
as represouted by Godwin, whose * Political 
Jusiice’ (1798) was taken at the time ass 
philosophical revelation. ‘Wordaworth de- 
scribes the perplexity into which he wa 
thrown by his ottemptto defend his principles 
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hysics, while facts refused to con- 
fm them. Ie gradually abandoned a doc- 
awhich he came to Tegard as sophistical, 
ee much from any argumentative process 
2 hrongh the influence of his sister and of 
the quiet domestic life. Old associations 
saved, and the revolution now appeared to 
hm to imply a dissolution of the most sacred 
bonds of social life, His pootry has been 
ulled ‘essentially democratic’ (sce his reply 
wthis in Kwzent’s Life, i. 78). The so- 
aalled ‘democratic’ element was the spirit 
of the simple socioty in which he had been 
red, and © which he had found types in 
the Swiss peasantry, His ideal state, like 
Cobbett’s, was that in which tho old yeo- 
muaty flourished. The old order was being 
joken up by the worship of tho ‘idol 
roudly nomad the Wealth of Nations,’ and 
th: seyolutionists wero really his enemies. 
Theoceupation of Switzerland by tho French 
m 1798, when tho forest cantons which 
hadeapecially charmed him wereforcibly con- 
quated, seems to have finally disenchanted 
The process, however, was gradual, 
ind in May 1796 Coloridgo calls him a ‘ very 
den friend? and describes him as ‘a repub- 
lum, and at least a semi-atheist’ (Conn- 
uaz, Letters, 1806, i. 164). 

The acquaintance with Coleridge marks an 
qoch in both lives. The exact dates are 
meettain, They possibly mot at Bristol in 
1795, and must, as Coleridge's letter shows, 
tava known each other in 1796; but the 
loss intimacy began in 1797 (see Letters of 
Giletdge, i. 168 n.; J. Dyxns Oamppnct, 
Ife of Coleridge, 1896, p. 67; Kxtanr, Life 
of Wordsworth, i,111), Coleridge was iving 
at Nether Stowey in 1797, and in June visita 
the Wordsworths at Racedown. In July 
ps Hla him at Stowey, and while there 

a house at Alfoxden, three miles from 
Nether Stowey, for 237, a year (agreoment 

mted in T, Poole and his Friends, i. 126). 
it‘ principal inducement’ was Coleridge's 
sciety, Each of the two men appreciated 
the genius of the other to the full. Cole- 
tidgs told Cottle (Corrzn, Reminiscences, p. 
12; of. Dyxns Oamwesnn, Coleridge, p. 67) 
that he felt himself a, ‘little man’ feuda 
Wordsworth, pronounced ‘ The Borderers’ to 
leabsolutely wonderful, and compared it to 
Schiller’s ‘Robbers’ and to Shakespeare, 
thoagh in Wordsworth, he added, ‘ there are 
10 inequalities.’ Wordsworth showed to 
Coleridge his ‘Ruined Cottage,’ a poem which 
dtervards formed part of the ‘ Excursion,’ 

Coleridge repented part of his ‘Osorio’ 
to Wordsworth, and was oncouraged by his 
fiend’s opmion, Ooleridge also described 
Wordsworth’s ‘oxquisite sister’ in glowing 
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language (Cortin, Reminiscences, p. 144), 
He speaks of her exquisite taste and close 
observation of nature. Her diary (partly 
printed in Kwicuwt, Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, 1897) amply confirms the judg- 
ment and shows the closo ntimacy of thetrio, 
‘We are three people,’ said Coleridge, ‘but 
only one soul.’ As Ooleridge was already 
married, thay could not be lovera; but they 
were the warmest of friends, and for the 
time Dorothy's influence upon Coleridge was 
almost as strong as her influence upon 
hor brother. Charles Lamb visited Cole- 
ridge during the firat stay of the Worda- 
worthsin Stowey. Shortly afterwards John 
Thelwall [q. v.] came for a visit, The neigh- 
bourhood was alarmed by a conjunction of 
three republicans, though Poole answored 
for their respectability. A spy is said to 
have watched them, and fiom a letter in 
Southey’s ‘Life and Correspondence’ (1i. 348) 
there was clearly somo truth in the account, 
which Coleridge embroiders (see Poole and 
his Friends, i.240; Coren, Reminiscences, 
p. 181; Brogr. Lit, 1. 196-200), In the be- 
ginning of 1798 the party was visited by 
Mazlitt, who gave his reminiscences in tho 
‘ Liberal’ (1828). "Wordsworth appeared as 
a gaunt quaintly-dressed being, ‘not unlike 
his own Pater Bell,’ passages from which he 
recited. Though looking stern and worn, 
with furrowed cheeks, he talked ‘very na- 
turally and freely,’ and enjoyed a ' Cheshire 
cheese,’ 

The most remarkable incident of this time 
was the walk of 13 Nov. 1797, when the two 
poets proposed to compose a joint ballad to 
be sold for 62, to pay for their tour. The 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ thus begun, was left to 
Coleridge (see WorDsworrt'’s note to We 
are Seven, and Conoriden, Piogr, Lit. vol. ii. 
chap.i.) This led to talk of a qin publica- 
tion to which Coleridge should contribute 
poems showing the dramatic truth of super- 
natural incidents, while Wordsworth should 
ef to give the charm of novelty to ‘things 
of every day,’ The result was the publica- 
tion of the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ for which 
Cottle agreed in May 1798 to give thirty 
guineas, The book appoared m September, 
Wordsworth contributing the largest part 
of the contents, Jt was reviewed un- 
favourably by somes though he Imew, 
as Wordsworth told Cottle, that the book 
had been published ‘for money and for 
money alone, and might therefore have kept 
hig opinions to himself (Kniexz, ii. "p The 
sale was at first so slow that Cottle, who 
had sold his copyrights to Longman, found 
that its value was rockoned as nothing, 
IIe thereupon asked Longman to give it 
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him back, and presented it to Wordsworth, 
who brought out a second edition in 1800. 
To this he added a preface upon ‘ poetic 
diction,’ arguing that the language of poetry 
should be identical with that of ‘real life,’ 
This became the text of Coleridge's admirable 
criticism of Wordsworth in the ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ Wordsworth in his preface apolo- 
gised for publishing the ‘ Ancient Marmer,’ 
which had offended the critics and, as he 
thought, injured the sele of the volume (see 
J. D, OCompbell in Coznrrpan’s Poetical 
Works, 1893, p. 596, and Corrun, Zarl 

Recollections, ii, os while Coleridge attri- 
buted the unpopularity to Wordsworth’s 
unfortunate theory. ordsworth, indeed, 
was very far from adhering to it in practice, 
as appeared, for example, mm the magnificent 
‘Lines on Tintern Abbey’ in this volumo 
(commemorating oa ramble with his sister 
and Cottle in June 1798). Other pieces, 
however, contained some of the puerile and 
prosaic passages which excited the ridicule 
of critics and wero parodied in ‘ Rojected 
Addresses.’ ‘The tondency 10 lapse into 
prose was a permanent woakness, but at 
this time was intensified by Wordsworth’s 
stote of mind, Je had escaped from his 
yevolutionary passion by regaining his earl 

sympathy for the quiet life round ‘the 
village steople,’ and had found ‘love in huts 
where poor men lie’ He rejected the 
‘artificiol’ language of Pope and Cray, 
which had been ‘natural’ to mon of the 
world and scholars; and tried to adopt the 
language of ihe peasant of renal life. The 
genuine pathos gradually impressed a grow- 
ing circle of roaders; but for tho moment 
his lapses into a clumsy rusticity gave on 
easy triumph to the judicious critic. 

n January 1798 Coleridge, having been 
pensioned by the Wodgwoods, planned o 
visi to Germany, and the Wordsworths 
resolyedtojoinhim, Theyintended (Knrexr, 
i, 117) 40 spond two yoars in learning German 
and ‘natural science.’ They left Alfoxden 
on 26 June, and, after a stay at Bristol seeing 
the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ through the press, 
sailed from Yarmouth on 16 Sopt. a 
week: at ITamburg, where they saw Klop- 
stock, tho Wordsworths settled at Coslaz, 
while ee went to Ratzeburg and 
Guttingen. Goslar was chosen for its quiet, 
and turned out to be a ‘ lifeless’ place, The 
‘Wordsworths saw no society, because, as he 
hed a lady with him, he would have been 
bound to entertain in return, ond because 
he hated tobacco, and, according to Cole- 
ridge, was unsociable and bypochondriacal 
(Oo.uripan, Letéers, i, 273), The winter 
was so cold that the people at his house told 
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him ‘rather unfeelingly’ that he Would be 


frozen to death (note to ‘Lines wr. 
Germany’), and, instead of associatin 
Germans, he composed poetry chia Hi 
himeelf, Te wrote the beginnin ¥ elon 
‘Prelude’ on 10 Feb 1789 on hisgc tt 
visit to Coleridge. He also wrote tha Ady 
to Lucy. She has been taken for Het 
person, and was made the heroine of 
silly story by the Baroness von Stockhs : 
Nothing, however, is known to sy got tas 
there was any such person, T 8 Very 
‘She was a phantom of delight,’ which Mi 
Martineau thought applicable to Leet 
Miss Martinean’s ‘ Mra, Wordsworth’ 
tographical Sketches), were really addresed 
to his wife (Kwiemz, i. 189). Ooleri 
(Letters, p. 284) surmised that ona of the 
posms— A slumber did my spirit agsl'_ 
referred to Dorothy. The residence in Ger 
many had no traceable affect upon Words 
worth’s mind, The cost of living was mue 
than he had expected, and early in 1799 bs 
returned with his sister to England, afte 
ending a dey with Coleridge at Gatti 
(Coxnrivan, Letters, pp. 288, 206), Ths 
reached England about the end of Apni 
Their plans for the future were unset 
and they went at once to satay with the 
friends tho Futchingons at Sockburn-on. 
Teos. Coleridge soon followed them, and 
at the end of October Wordsworth, with his 
brother John and Coleridge, made an exe. 
sion to the lakos. There ho was impressed 
by tho beauty of a vacant house called Dow 
Cottage, at Town End, Grasmere, He te 
solved to tale it at once, and soon afterward 
travelled on foot with his sister from Sock 
burn, reaching Dove Oottage on 21 Dec, 1799, 
The cottage was small, os befitted their 
means, but the country was so rae jr 
that they remained in it for the rest of ther 
lives, Wordsworth settled down to th 
composition of poetry, working at the log 
philosophical work which was to sum up 
fis whole theory of life, and writing many 
occasional pooma, some of which are among 
his best. Dorothy’s journals show that he 
laboured steadily at his task, and was often 
tired and upset by the excitement or by the 
trouble of revising, She was a 
noting effects of scenery with her usy 
delicacy, and recording little incidents which 
supplied texts for her brother. _Coleridg 
was still their closest intimate. He settled 
ot Keswick in July 1800, after o short sy 
at Dove Cottage, and in the following per 
was constantly coming over to Groamex. 
The Wordsworths lmew a fow neighbous— 
W. Calvert (who was building « house # 
‘Windy Brow), Thomas Clarireon (sho wes 
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jing at Eusemere, on é f 
thers—but lived in the quietest fashion, 
Among Wordsworth’s first employments 
was the publication of the second edition of 
the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ The first volume 
had cold ‘much better than we expected,’ 
ss Dorothy said (Kwient, i. 212), and had, 
she hoped, ‘prepared a number of purchasers’ 
for the second, which was now added with 
jome of Wordsworth’s finest poems. The 
enlarged ‘Lyrical Ballads’ gained some 
popularity, as Jeffrey admitted in his review 
of Wordsworth’s next book (1807), and 
Wordsworth made about 100/, from the 
mle, By Poole’s advice copies were sent 
to Wilberforce and the Duchoss of Devon- 
shire, and one, with oa remarkable letter 
fromthe author, toFox. To Tox he explains 
the intention of his poems, especially of 
tha two noble idylis ‘The Brothers’ and 
‘Vichoel.’ They were meant to illustrate 
thestrength of the domestic affections among 
the ‘statesmen’ of the north, The ‘rapid 
decay’ of such affections, caused by the 
owth of manufactures, the war taxes, and 
the poor law, was, he thought, the greatest 
curse which could befall a land. The letter 
is the most explicit statement of the senti- 
ment embodied in much of Wordsworth’s 
best work, Fox made a civil but not ver 
appreciative reply (Afemoire, i, 166-71), 
Another noteworthy lotter explaining his 
atical principles was in answer to John 
ison (‘Christopher North’), who at the 
age of seventeon had written a very appre- 
astive letter (24 May 1802). The enthu- 
siasm oftha younger generation was beginning 
to he roused. 
Tho death of Lord Lonsdale in 1802 im- 
roved Wordsworth’s financial position. 
he sum originally due was 6,000/., and the 
second earl [see under WiLLI4m Lowranr, 
third Earn oF Lowspats], on succeeding to 
his cousin's estates, repaid the original debt 
with interest, making altogether 8,500/. 
(Kmient, i. 98). William and his sister 
were each to have ahout 1,800/.; of this thoy 
had lent 1,2007, to John Wordsworth, and 
in February 1806 (73, i. 98) William was 
still uncertain as to the final rosult. The 
prospect of a better income probably en- 
couraged him to marry Mary Hutchinson 
(2.10 Aug. 1770), who had been his school- 
fellow at Penrith, and was the daughter of a 
man in business at Penrith. She was not, 
aa has been said, his cousin, though thore 
was a remote family connection, Words- 
worth's uncle, Dr. Cookson, and her uncle, 
W. Monkhouse, having married sisters. Her 
parents had died in her childhood, and she 
lived with relations at Ponrith, till in 1792-8 


Ulleswater), andj} she went to keep house for ber brother 


Thomas, who had o farm at Sockburn. In 
1800 they moved to another farm at Gallow 
Hill, Brompton, near Scarborough (5, i. 
192, 836, 343). Mary Hutchinson and the 
Wordsworths had kept up the old relations; 
she had been with them in his vacation 
rambles in 1780, and hod visited them at 
Racedown and at Dove Cottage; while they 
had stayed with her at Sockburn, The mar- 
riage was thus the quiet consummation of a 
lifel long intimacy. If there was no romantic 
incident, it proved at least that a post might 
be capable of perfect domestic happiness. 
‘Wordsworth’s wife had not the genius nor 
the remarkable acquirements of hia sister, 
but she was a gentle, sympathetic, ond 
sensible woman. Ie described her appa- 
rently with as much fidelity as love in the 
verses ‘She was a phantom of delight.’ 

In July 1802 Wordsworth and his sister 
left Grasmere, and, efter visiting the Hut- 
chinsons, made an expedition to Calais. 
Passing through London, he wrote (81 July) 
thefamous sonnet upon Westminster Bridge. 
He had been struck by Milton’s sonnets 
when read to him by his sister on 21 May 
1802 (note to ‘I grieved for Buonaparte,’ 
ef. Kyrent, i, 820), and at once tried his 
skill on a form of poetry his best efforts in 
which are unsurpassed by any English 
writer. The narrow limits prevented devia- 
tions into prosaic verbosity ond allowed a 
dignified expression of profound feeling, The 

ordsworths returned at the ond of August, 
and, after three weeks in London, went to 
Gallow Ilill, where he was married to Mary 
Tfutchinson on 4 Oct, 1602, The same day 
the three drove to Thirsk, and on the 6th 
reached Grasmere, and settled down to the 
old life. Dorothy could not ‘ describes what 
she felt,’ but accepted her sister-in-law with- 
out a trace of jealousy, 

From this time Wordsworth's life was 
uneventful. Ilis five children were born: 
John on 18 June 1803; Dorothy, 16 Aug. 
1801; Thomas, 16 Juno 1806; Catharine, 
6 Sept. 1808; and William, 12 May 1810. 
In the autwmn of 1801 Wordsworth made o 
walking tour in Scotland, briefly mentioned 
in his sister's ‘Recollections.’ ‘While cross- 
ing Solway Moss he composed tho verses 
et a Skylark,’ first published in 1807, and 
he probably wrote some other poame at the 
some time, In August 1803 he started for 
a second tour in Scotland with his sister 
and Coleridge, leaving his wife with her 
infant son (John) at Grasmere. Coleridge's 
bad health, his domestic discomforts, of 
which the Wordsworths soon became cog- 
nisant, and his resort to opium, which they 
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probably discovered by degrees, caused them 
anxioty. He left them atter a time at In- 
versnaid, The Wordsworthe visited Burns's 
country, saw the falls of Olyde, Loch Lo- 
mond and the Trossachs, Invorary, Glencoe, 
Killiecrankie, and many of the scenes to 
which Scott was about to give popularity. 
The jeune! of this tour kept by Dorothy 
Wordsworth was admired by 5. Rogers, who 
in 1828 corresponded with hor as to its pro- 
posed publication (Rogers and his Contem- 
poraries, 1.848), but it did not appear in full 
until it was edited in 1874 by Professor 
Shairp as ‘ Recollections of a Tour made in 
Scotland, a,D. 1808,’ At the end they visited 
Scott himself at Lasswade, and in his com- 
pany visited Melrose, Jedburgh, and Hawick. 
A. cordial friendship bogan; and in 1805 
Scott with his wife visited the Wordsworths 
at Grasmere, and Scott, with (Sir) ey 
Davy, made an ascent of Helvellyn, which 
suggested well-lnown poems to the iwo 
authors, 

The Wordsworths returned 10 Grasmere 
in October 1808. Coleridge had now re- 
solved to go abroad. On his way to London 
he fell ill at Dove Cottage, and was nursed 
by the two ladies, Wordsworth ‘almost 
forced’ upon him (Cyleorton Mem, i, 41) a 
loan of 1002. to enable him to travel, and he 
snilod for Malta on 9 April 1804, At this 
time Sir George owland Beanmont (qv. 
had made the acquaintance of Coleridge, 
whom he visited ot Keswick, and admired, 
though he was not personally known to 
Wordsworth. Jio had an ‘ardent desire’ 
to bring the two poets into closer neighbour- 
hood, and with this purpose bought a small 
property at Applothwaite on the flanks of 
Bkiddaw, and presented it to Wordsworth 
asa site fora house. Ooleridgo’s doparture 
removed the renson for this change. Dove 
Cottage, however, was becoming over- 
crowded. 

In Novembor 1805 Wordsworth rambled 
with his sister into Patterdale (his sister's 
journal of the tour was incorporated in 

Wordsworth’s ‘ Guide’ to the lalres in 1835), 
Ile was struck by the beauty of a cottage 
with nine acres of land under Placefell. 
The owners wanted 1,0002. for it, and 
Wordsworth offerod 8007, Ilis friend Wul- 
kinson applied to the new Lord Lonsdale, 
who at onco sent 8002 to Wordsworth to 
effect the purchase. Wordsworth, after 
some hesitation, accepted 2002. of this to 
make ue the 1,0002., paying the 8007, him~- 
self, half of which was supplied by his wile. 
The purchase was finally completed in March 
1807 (Kuta, ii, 37-8, 72-8); but Words- 
worth never built upon the land. The 
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generosity of Lord Lonsdale led toa hi 7 
hi : Teal 
2 oe se afterwards became very int, 
John Wordsworth had sailed in 1805 
in command of the East Tada es 
gavenny, which was wrecked by the fault 
of a pilot off the Bill of Portland on § Feb 
Thecaptain, who behaved with great con : 
and over two hundred persons were at 
John wasa man of great charm, sharing 
seems, his sister's eye for natural wanes 
ond of a yeflnement and literary tate un. 
usual in his profession. The whole fami) 
were profoundly affocted by his loss (ee 
Kysaur, i. 370-80, ii. 41), Wordsworth told 
Sir George Beaumont (6 May 1805) that he 
had been trying to write o commemoratira 
poem, but had heen too much apitated to 
remember what he wrote. Ie composed 
however, some ‘elegiac yersos' referring to 
his last parting with his brother near (rise 
daleiarn, An inestiption has been placed 
on the face of a neighbouring rock at ths 
suggestion of Canon Rawnsley. Thora ar 
many references to John in Wordsworth's 
oetry, especially in the verses on Piel Castle 
Pehe reference is to Piel, near Barrow-in- 
Furness; see Eversley Wordsworth, ii, 66- 
67), The character of the ‘Happy War 
rior,’ suggested by the death of Nelson, in- 
cludes traits of character derived from Joba 
‘Wordsworth, 

In May 1805 (letters to Sir G. Beaumont 
of 1 May and 8 June 1805) Wordsworthhad 
finished the ‘ Prelude,’ having worked at it 
for some months. Ile observes that it is 
‘unprecedented’ for a man to write nine 
thousand lines about himself, but explains 
that ho was induced to this by ‘real humility’ 
IJe was afraid of any more arduous topic 
The poem was meant to be ‘a sort of portico 
to the “ Recluse,”’ which he hoped soon to 
begin in earnest. It remained unprinted 
till his death, Meanwhile Dove Cottage 
was becoming untenable. Sir G. Beaumont 
was at this timo rebuilding his house at 
Coleorton, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Le- 
cestershira, During the building he occu 

ied o farmhouse, and he now offered this 
‘or the winter of 1806-7 to the Words 
worths. They moved thither with Mn, 
Wordsworth’s sister Sarah at the end of 
October 1806. Wordsworth took a i 
interest in plans for the gardens, upon whi 
he wrote long letters to the Beaumonts 
Tle wrote inscriptions to be placed in the 
grounds. Sir G, Beaumont’s pictures sug- 

sted some of his poams (especially that on 
Biel Castle), and Beaumont drew illustra- 
tions for several of Wordsworth’s poems 
(Krenz, ii, 66, gives a list), ‘The friend- 
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a ae ny , 
i ined unbroken until the death of 
a 1} Beaumont (7 Feb. 1827). Tle left an 


ste of L002. to Wordsworth to pay the 
cats anannual tour. At the end of 
196 Coleridge came with Hartley to satay 
gith the Wordsworths at Coleorton. In 
gnuory 1807 Wordsworth recited the ‘Pre- 
jade’ to Coleridge, who thereupon wrote his 
verses ‘TO 8 Gentleman’ (the first version 
gven in Coleorton Fetters, i. 218, contains 
me affectionate lines upon Wordsworth, 
afterwards suppressed), From Coleorton 
Wordsworth went to London for a month 
is the spring of 1807, coming back with 
gett, The Wordsworths returned to Gras- 
mere in the autumn. Ie afterwards went 
ty the Hutchinsons at Stockton, where he 
wrote part of the ‘ White Doe of Rylstone,’ 
§ collection of poems in two volumes ap- 
<ared this year, including the odes to ‘Duty,’ 
gnd upon the ‘Intimations of Immortality,’ 
‘Yiscellaneous Sonnets,’ sonnets dedicated 
to ‘Liberty’ and poems written during o 
tour in Scotland. Though containing some 
ofhis finest work, the new publication was 
durply attacked upon the old grounds, 
a wrote to Miss Soward (Iytews, ii, 
7) that had he been Wordsworth’s adviser 
agrest part of the last volume would have 
teen auppressed. Tho ‘storm of ridicule’ 
might have been foreseen, and Wordsworth, 
though he despised, was ‘disensedly sensi- 
tiveto thecensuro which he despises.’ Words- 
worth, however, himself expressed great con- 
fidenca ag to the ultimato success of his 
work, misunderstood Py a frivolous public 
(to Lady Beaumont, 21 May 1807), Jeffrey 
in the ‘Edinburgh’ (October 1807) treated 
Wordsworth as a man of great ability, led 
into error by a perverse theory; but the 
ndicule was more pointed than the praise, 
and was thought to have stopped the circu- 
hition of the poems. 

Wordsworth went to London to sco Cole- 
nilge, who was ill, and heard him lecture in 
the heginning of 1808. ITe had now decided 
to leave Dovo Cottage, where he had to worl 
in the one room also used by the family, the 
children, and visitors, Ife moyod to a house 
talled Allan Bank, recently built under Sil- 
vethowe on tho way to Ensedale. Thero he 
rettled in the autumn of 1808, and os 
cama to be his guest. De Quincey, who 
led recantly hecume Coleridge’s friend, was 
mother guest, who at the end of 1809 settled 
inDoveCottage. John Wilson, Wordsworth’s 
ddadmier, had built his house at Elleray, 
ad now beveme personally intimate with 
the Wordsworths, The whole country was 
at this time in a passion of excitement over 
theconvention of Cintra, Wordsworth’s into- 


rest in political maiters appeared to have sub- 
sided; and in Juno 1805 he wrote to Sir G. 
Beaumont wondering at his own indifference 
to current affairs, such a3 Nelson's voyage to 
the West Indies, The Spanish rising, how- 
ever, roused him thoroughly. Ife sympa- 
thised heartily with the patriotic resistance 
to Napoleon, and was shocked by the per- 
mission granted to the French army to re- 
turn to their own country. Ie expressed 
his feelings in a pamphlet, which Canning 
is said to have regarded as the most eloquent 
production since Burke’s. It takes a high 
moral ground, and, if rather'magniloquent, 
is forcibly written. Unluckily it was en- 
trusted to De Quincey, who was unbusiness- 
hke, and worried the printers by theories of 
punctuation, The publication was delayed, 
but, as Southey wrote 10 Scott, if would 
have failed in any case from its ‘long and 
involved’ sentences. "Wordsworth, he says, 
became obscure, partly because he imitated 
Milton, and partly because the habit of dic- 
tating hides a man’s obscurity from himself, 
The series of sonnets ‘dedicated to national 
independence and liberty,’ written about 
this time, represent the samo mood, 
Coleriige was now bringing out the 
‘Triend,’ of which the first number appeared 
on 1 June 1809, and the last on 15 March 
1810, Ie dictated much of it at Grasmere 
to Sarah Hutchineon, sister of Mrs, Words- 
worth. "Wordsworth oh some help by re- 
plying to a letter by John Wilson (signed 
Mathotes’) and contributing an essay upon 
‘Epitaphs.’ In 1810 appeared the first ver- 
sion of his prose bool upon the lakes. 
Coleridge, after the failure of the ‘Friend,’ 
had decided to go to London with Basil 
Montagu, at whose house he meant to reside. 
Wordsworth, haying had painful experience 
of Ooloridge’s habits as o guest, thought it 
his duty to warn Montagu of the responsi~ 
bilities which he was incurring, Montagu, 
three days after reaching London, took the 
amazing step of communicating this state- 
ment to Coleridge, Wordsworth, according 
to him, had snid, ‘Coleridge las been a 
“nuisanco” in my house, and I have no 
hope for him;’ and had commissioned Mont- 
agu to deliver this agreeable opinion to its 
ohject. Coleridge, in his unfortunate con- 
dition, was thrown into s paroxysm of dis- 
tress. Ie left Montagu to settle with tho 
Morgana, and, instead of appealing to Words- 
worth himsolf, confided more oy less in the 
Lambs, the Morgans, Mrs, Clarkson, and 
other friends. Tor a time a complete aliona- 
tion followed. In the spring of 1812 Cole- 
tidge was on the lakes, but refused, in spite 
of Dorothy’s entreaties, to visit Grasmere. 
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In May 1812 Wordsworth came to London, 
and Orabb Robinson acted as a friendly 
mediator, The difficulty was that, although 
‘Wordsworth could deny that he had sent 
any message or used the words repeated by 
Coleridge, who had probably exaggerated 
Montagu’s exaggerate 

deny that he had said something which would 
be painful to Coleridge. Tle might have 
used the word ‘nuisance’ in regard to some 
of Ooleridge’s habits, which undoubtedly 
deserved the name; but he denied that he 
had applied it to Coleridge himself. Words- 
worth was both delicate and straightfor- 
‘ward, and Coleridge ended by accepting his 
statements. At the end of the year he wrote 
a very warm letter of condolence upon the 
death of Wordsworth’s son, It included a 
reference (Connntper, Letters, p. 601) to 
his feeling for Sarah Hutchinson, of which 
Wordsworth would naturally disapprove. 
At any rate, he delayed answering, but he 
then wrote inviting Coleridge to Grasmere, 
where his company would be the greatest 
comfort to his friend. Coleridge went off to 
the seaside and made noreply. Intercourse 
was renewed by some letters in 1815 upon 
poetical points; but in 1816 Wordsworth 
was annoyed at tho criticisms in the ‘Bio- 
graphia Literarie,’ and the friendship was 
not re-established till 1817, and never re- 
gained the old warmth, The quarrel which 
suspended one of the most remarkable of 
literary friendships was regarded by Cole- 
ridge aa one of the ‘ four griping sorrows of 
his life’ (Atxsor, Coleridge, ii. 140), Though 
Inown to so many people at the time, the 
facts have only recently been made public 
(Kwieut, ii. 168-87 ; J. D. Oamrserx, Cole- 
ridge, pp. 179-85, 1938-7; Cotzmripen, Let- 
ters, pp. 678, 686-612, A full account given 
in Orasp Roprnson’s Diary was suppressed 
by the editor. Mrs, Olarkson wrote to him 
that Wordsworth’s conduct had beon affec- 
tionate and ‘forbearing throughout’). 

In the summer of 1810 the Wordsworths 
had moved from Allan Bank to the parson- 
age at Grasmere, ‘Two of the children were 
ailing, and both died in 1812—Oathorine on 
4 June and Thomas on 1 Dec. They were 
buried in the churchyard, and the pain- 
ful association made Wordsworth anxious 
to leave the house, Early in 1818 he moved 
accordingly to Rydal Mount, the house 
which he occupied for the rest of his life. 
In 1812 he had applied to Lord Lonsdale to 
obtain some situation for him, stating that 
his actual literary pursuits brought in little 
money, and that he could not turn to less 
exalted and more profitable work. ‘Lord 
Lonsdale, after applying fruitlessly to Lord 
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Liverpool, offered an allowance (a 
of 1002. 1 year) from himself eee 
209). Wordsworth accepted this, after anne 
hesitation, but soon atterwards Toned}. 
obtained for him the offica of distributor of 
stamps for the county of ‘Westmoreland 
he statement that Lonsdale acted y 7 
a hint from Hogers, who had said that the 
Wordsworths had often to abstain from 
meat (Rogers and his Contemporaries, i. 103) 
cannot be accurate.) The office broucht 
him in ebont 400/°a year, A good deal 
of the work was done by a clerk, John 
Carter, who served him for his life, an 
edited the ‘Prelude’ after his death, ‘in. 
volved, however, some careful superinten. 
dence, and Wordsworth says that for sevin 
yan he or * one of his nearest connecting: 
d been daily on the spot (Kxteun, ii, 211), 
_ In 1814 Wordsworth made another tour 
in Scotland, when he saw Hogg and Gillics 
who published several of his letters in * Me 
moirs of a Literary Veteran’ In July ap. 
peared the ‘Excursion.’ When finishing 
the ‘ Prelude’ he says that the task ‘of his 
life’ will be over if he can finish the ‘Re. 
cluse’ and ‘a narrative poem of the epic 
kind’ (to Beaumont, 8 June 1806), the 
epic was never begun, and the ‘Excursion’ 
(with a fragment published in 1888), on 
which he worked at intervals from 1795 
till its petieetion, represents the ‘ Thecluse’ 
It marks the culmination of Wordsworth's 
poetical career. Jetfrey’s fomous phrase, 
‘This will never do!’ (dinburgh, Novem- 
ber 1814) was really the protest of literary 
orthodoxy against a heresy the more offin- 
sive because it was growing in strength 
Sonthey (Léfe, iv, 91), Keats, and Crabb 
Robinson now put Wordsworth by the side 
of Milton. Lamb was allowed by his old 
onemy Gifford (perhaps in remorse for a pre- 
vious attack, see Sourany’s Life, y. 151) to 
review the poem in the ‘Quarterly,’ where, 
however, the article was cruelly mangled. 
Ooleridge objected that the ‘Excursion’ dd 
not fulfil his anticipations that the ‘Re 
cluse’ was to be the ‘first and only true 
philosophical poem in existence’ (Letters, 
pp. 648-50); whereas the philosophy wesstill 
subordinate to the exposition of commonplace 
truths. The poem took its place as Words 
worth’s masterpiece among the younger gene 
ration now growing up. Wordsworth gra- 
dually abandoned any thought of carrying 
out any larger design. The ‘ White Doe 
Rylstone’ (published in 1816) had been 
written in 1807-8, ‘Peter Bell’ and th 
* Waggoner’ oat published in 1819) in 
1798 and 1806 respectively. ‘ Peter Vell’ 
is said to have beon his ‘most successful 
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7k up to that timo, an edition of five 
hundred copies having been sold in the 
ar anda second published. From ‘ want 
77 resolution to take up a longer work,’ he 
gys(Kxtaut, iii, 95), he spent much time 
in wnting sonnets. The sonnets on the 
Deddon, chiefly written about 1820, show 
istrue power. ‘The longest and least suc- 


gesful series was that called ‘ Tcclesias- 


tiesl Sketches, published in 1822, In fact | 1828 


Tordsworth’sproductive power haddeclined, 
god hencefort. appeared only in occasional 
‘afusions’ Ile had become respectable and 
qnservative. To the liberals he appeared to 
teazenegade, Shelley expresses his view 
ina sonnet ond in ‘Peter Bell the Third,’ 
the first ‘Peter Bell’ being the parody by 
Join Hamilton Reynolds (q. v.], brought out 
shen Wordsworth’s poem was advertised. 
Bowning's ‘ Lost Leader’ (see his letter to 
Ds. Grosart in Wordsworth’s Prose Works) 

ves & later version of this sentiment. 
Wordsworth’s ‘Thanksgiving Ode’ in 1815 
{to which Shelle; refers) shows how com- 
pletely he share the conservative view. 
Although the evolution of Wordsworth’s 
gpaions was both honest: and intelligible, it 
ed to o practical alliance with toryism, ILe 
tok 6 keen interest in local politics, as 
appears from his letters to Lor Lonsdale 
(partly published by Professor Falghe , and 
inl818 published two addressos to t est- 
minster freeholders in support of the tory 
puty, He was alarmed by tho discontent 
ofthat period, and fully approyed of the re- 
pressive measures, At a later period he was 
strongly opposed to catholic emancipation, 
and thought the Reform Bill would lead to a 
disostrousrevolution (see W. Tarn Warre's 
Ligmination of the Charge of Apostasy 
against TVordsworth, 1898, for an interest~ 
ing discussion of his religious and political 
views), On 18 Jan, 1819 he was placed on 
ed ea of the pence for Westmor- 


During his later years Wordsworth made 
agood many tours and widened his circle of 
frends, Samuel Rogers had seen him at 
the lakes in 1808, and was @ helpful friend, 
Another friend, who had first mot him ot 
Coleton in 1809, was B, R, Tlaydon, who 
in 1815 took a cast of his face and intro- 
duced him 1o Loigh unt. In 1817 he had 
famous dinner at Haydon’s studio with 
Keats ond Lamb (TAaYLoR, Haydons, i. 
S37). Keats saw ‘a good deal! of him, 
md regarded him with reverence (Works 
by Buxton Forman, iii. 45, 107), “ Orabb 
Fobinson, introduced to him by Lamb in 

, Was always 9 most attentive disciple 
snd something of a Boswell, In later visita 
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he saw much of Rogers and his younger ad- 
mirer (Sir) Henry Taylor, who asked some 
of the utilitarians to meet him at a break- 
fast party. In 1820 he made a four months’ 
tour with his wife and sister and other 
friends up the Rhino to Switzerland, met 
Robinson at Lucerne, and, after visiting 
the Italian lakes, returned by Paris. In 1828 
he visited Belgium with his wife, and in 
went again to Belgium and up the 
Thine with his daughter and Coleridge (sce 
T. OC. Grarran's Beaten Paths, ch. iv., and 
Memoir of C. Mayne Young for notices of 
this tour), In 1829 he went to Ireland to 
visit. (Sir) William Rowan Hamilton [q.v.], 
an ardent admirer, to whom he often wrote 
criticising poems written by Hamilton and 
his sister kindlyand judiciously. In 1831 he 
went to Scotland, chiefly to see Scott, whom 
he visited in September at Abbotsford. A. 
fine sounet, ‘Yarrow Revisited' (1886), 
commemorates this last meeting. A final 
tour through the Isle of Man to Scotland 
was made in 1883, and produced another 
series of poems in the same volume. The 
death of James Hogg (1770-1885) [q. v.] on 
21 Nov, 18865 suggested an ‘ Bifusion, with 
touching allusions to the deaths of Scott 
oo Crabbe (1882), Coleridge (1884), 

b (188-4), and Mrs, Hemans ve » The 
old generation was vanishing. Wordsworth 
was deeply affected by the death of Cole- 
ridge, though the close intimacy had never 
been restored, Tho death of his sister-in-law, 
Sarah Hutchinson, on 28 June 18365, was o 
still severer blow. Dorothy Wordsworth had 
never really recovered from a severe illness 
in 1829, ond by this time waa sinking into 
incurable ill-health, The disease, as he tells 
Rogers in February 1836, had 10 some degrea 
affected the brain. In 1837 Wordsworth 
made his last continental tour, attended by 
H, ©. Robinson, who in later years spent 
several Ohristmases at Grasmere, Between 
10 March ond 7 Aug. they went through 
France, and by the Corniche road through 
Italy to Rome; back to Florence, Milan, 
and tho lakes to Venice, and thence through 
Tyrol, Salzburg, Munich, and Heidelberg, 
and back by Brussels and Calais, “Words- 
worth enjoyed his tour and still wrote pooms. 

Dr, Arnold built his house at Fox How in 
1838, Io and his family and Mrs, Fletcher 
De Fieronzenr, Exiza), with her daughters, 

ady Richardson and Mrs. Davy, were valued 
neighbours in later years, 

Admiration of Wordsworth's poetry was 
now becoming part of the orthodox creed. 
Coleridge’s criticisms in the ‘Biographia 
Literaria’ expounded the true faith, ond 
Coleridge had become a prophet, In 1828 
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Dorothy Wordsworth told Robinson that he } 
would publish no more poems, as they never 
sold (Kniex7,iii,.70). The collective edition 
of 1820 of five hundred copies was not sold 
out forfour years. In 1825-6he corresponded 
with S. Rogers and Alaric Watts, asking 
them to halp him to get better terms from 
a new publisher, The profits of his books 
had been spent in advertising. Rogers said 
that if he were allowed to select,he would 
make a popular collection of the poems. To 
this Wordsworth declined to submit, and, 
after some negotiation, had to fall back upon 
his old publishers, the Longmans, who in 
1827 brought out a new edition—Words- 
worth to have two-thirds of the expenses 
and profits, instead of half profits as before. 
Ot a new edition in 1881 only four hundred 
out of two thousand copies were sold by 
June 1882 (sea Rogers and his Contem- 
poraries, i, 408-15; Life of Alario Watts, 
1, 2834-7; Transactions of Wordsworth So- 
ciety, vol, vi.) On 20 Feb. 1885 Words- 
worth told Moore that he had not made 
above 1,0002. by all his publications up te 
that time. Rogers told Robinson (Diaries, 
&c., iii, 78) about this time that Words- 
worth would now be as much overpraised 
as he had been depreciated. In 1886 Td- 
ward Moxon Ia. v.], who had published 
‘Selections’ in 1881, gave him 1,000/. for a 
new edition, a bargain which in 1842 Words- 
worth thought had been a bad one for the 
publisher (Kwan, iii, 418). The ciroula- 
tion, however, was increasing. In 1887 he 
began to hear that his poems were making 
an impression at home and abroad. In thot 
year he was told that an edition of twenty 
thousand copies had been published in 
America (4, li. 267). In 1839, when Tal- 
fourd was proposing a now law of copyright, 
Wordsworth, in a petition to the Iouse of 
Commons, stated that within the last four 
years ho had received more for his ee 
than during his whole previous career. Ie 
had a long correspondence with Talfourd, 
Gladstone, and other supporters of the 
measure at this period (printed in Kuieur, 
iii, 818-58), hen on 26 May 1836 he 
attended the fixst performance of Talfourd’s 
‘Tou,’ he was received with loud cheors, ac- 
cording to the rather doubtful statement of 
Jobn Dix, who was present (Kwiext, iii. 
266). In 1888 he received the honorary 
degres of D.O.L. from the university of 
Durham, and in 1889 the same degree at 
Oxford. He thero received an enthusiastic 
welcome, Keble, who presented him, dedi- 
cated to him in 1844 his ‘Prelectiones 
Academicn,” and on both occasions used 
terms of reverent affection, by which Words- 
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worth was deeply gratified. Wo had ward 
forty years for general r ns 
8 ordsworth resigned hi 

inthe stamp office ; it was stp ad 
son William, who had done much of the dur 

since 1831, when upon an enlargement of thi 

district he had become his father’s de of 
at Carlisle. This involved a loss of 400 y 
Year, ‘more than half his income’ (Kytggy 
1ii, 426), Thisfact, os he desired, was brough, 
under the notice of Sir It. Peel, Who in Octo. 
ae gore nia . ension of 8002 a year from 

civillist. The grant was du i 

ence of Gladstanas = to theinhr. 

Wordsworth’s eldest son, John, had taken 
orders, and at the end of 1828 was preferred to 
the rectory of Moresby, Cumberland, by Lond 
Lonsdale, He afterwards became yicar of 
Brigham, near Cockermouth, Wordsworth’; 
daughter Dorothy (called ‘ Dora’ todistingui.h 
her from her aunt) was his fayounte chili 
and is commemorated with Edith Southey 
and Sara Coleridgein the‘ Triad.’ Onli May 
1841 she married Edward Quillinan (ur 
Wordsworth withheld his consent for some 
time, partly, it seems, because Quillinsn 
was & Roman catholic, but chiefly from un- 
willingness to part from the daughter whom 
he loved with 2 ‘passionately jealous’ affee- 
tion (Tartor, Autobiography, 1, 884-9), Hs 
consent was partly due to the pressure of 
Isabella Fenwick, who had come to live at 
Grosmere out of admiration for his poetry, 
and stayed for some time in the hms 
Both the poet and his wife found in her au 
ardent and judicious friend, and to ler 
Wordsworth dictated the invaluable notes 
upon the composition of his poams, 

Upon the death of Southey (21 March 
1848) the poet-lnurcateship was offered to 
‘Wordsworth, who at first declined on the 
gros of his inability to discharge the 

utics, Sir Robert Peol having assured 
him that no official verses would be required 
from him, he accepted the offer, In May 
1815 he went to London upon being invited 
toa state ball, He afterwards attended » 
levee in court dress, and had to be forocd 
into Rogere’s clothes and to wear Det 
sword (see Harpon, iii, 803-0, and the 
Browniny Letters, i. 86-7). Tennyson was 
aqueezed into the same coat when he had to 
attend a levee os Wordsworth’s successor 
(Life of Tennyson, i.888), In Januory 1846 
he sent a copy of his poems to the queca, 
with versesinscribed upon the flyleaf (printed 
in Kyrewt, rii, 470). In 1847 an ode, nom- 
nally by him, but probably written by Quill 
nen (Eversley Wordsworth, viii. 820), was set 
to music and performed at the installation 
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of the prince consort as chancellor of the | the ‘sandy sophisms of Locke,’ and to show 


+ aity of Cambridge. It was received 
a at applause. Wordsworth was still 
vigorous. Some memorials of his conversa- 
fun ate given by Mrs, (Eliza) Fletcher [q.v. 
god her daughters, Lady Wichardson 
rs, Davy: teeipies such as Henry Taylor, 
Wr. Aubrey de Vere, and Matthew Arnold 

ij him their homage, and be was the object 
My eneral reverence, ‘His son William mar- 
ned Miss Graham. Mrs. Quillinan was 
taken ill soon afterwards. Hor parents re- 
iomed from a visit to Obristopher Words- 
orth at Westminster upon hearing of her 
date, After two months of anxiety she 
died on 9 July. Wordsworth’s gricf was 
overpowering and darkened his remaining 

ars, 1n 1849 he visited one of the IIutchin- 
sons at Malvern, and there had his lost 
interview with Robinson. On 10 March 
1850 he was able to attend divine service at 
Rydal chapel, but o day or two later caught 
oad and graduolly sank, dying peacefully 
93 April 1850, Ilo was buried in Gras- 
mere churchyard on the 27th by the side of 
hischildren, Dorothy Wordsworth died on 
93 Jan. 1866. Mrs, Wordsworth survived 
ll her ninetieth year, and died on 17 Jan. 
169, when she was buried beside her hus- 
bund. John, the elder of the two surviving 
wus, died in 1876, and William, the younger, 
in 1888, Both left children. 

The criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry by 
§, 1. Coleridge in the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ 
is ati unsurpossed. Later criticiams of 
interest ave by Sir Henry Taylor (in ‘ Notes 
on Books,’ 1849); Mz. Aubrey de Vere in 
‘Essays chiefly on Poetry,’1887,vol. i.; Mat- 
thew Arnold (in a preface to o selection of 
‘Poems,’ 1880); Dean Church (in Mr. Hum~- 

ry Ward's ‘English Poets,’ 1880, vol. iv.); 
Garp in ‘Studies in Philosophy and Poetry,’ 
188; R. H, Hutton in § Wssays Philoso- 

hical and Literary,’ 1871, vol, ii.; Walter 

ater in ‘Appreciations, 1890; A.C, Swin- 
bume in ‘Miscellanies,’ 1886; Viscount 
Maley (‘Introduction’ to poems, 1888); 
J.B, Lowell (‘Among my Books’), and Prof. 
Raleigh (1908). J. 8, Mill in his ‘ Auto- 
biography’ (pp. 146, &c.) has an interesting 
account of the effect upon himself of reading 
Wordsworth, The soothing influence which 
Mill recognisad no doubt explains the strong 
affection which Wordsworth has inspired in 
all sympathetic readers, No poet has been 
moré loved because none has expressed more 
foreiblyand truly the deepest moral emotions. 

me critics have laboured to show that his 
etry was not a philosophy such as Oole- 
ndge fondly expected to find in the ‘Exeur~ 
aon’ Wordsworth was to begin by exposing 


the reconciliation of true idealism and true 
realism (CoLpripas, Letéers, ii. 643). Words- 
worth, in fact, was only puzzled by meta- 
physical arguments, and could not, if any 
one could, transmute them into poetry. 
His ‘ philosophy,’ if he be allowed to have 
one, must be taken 10 correspond to a pro- 
found and consistent perception of certain 
vitally important aspects of human life. 
His aim from the first: was to find fit utter- 
ance for the primary and simple feelings. 
The attempt to utter the corresponding 
truths has an awlward tendency to de- 
generate into platitude; and Wordsworth’s 
revolt against the ‘artificial’ style of the 
previous school led to his trivialities. He 
seems to have thought that because the 
Peasant has the feelings common to man, 
the peasant’s language could give them ade- 
quato expression. He became inartistic at 
times from fear of being unnatural. He fully 
recognised, indeed, the neceasity of polishing 
his poems, as is shown by his continual re- 
visions (given in Knight's edition), A cer- 
toin clumsiness always remains; but in his 
earlier period he had the power of arrestin 

simple thought with the magic of postieal 
inspiration. The great stimulus came from 
the French revolution, The sympathy which 
he felt with the supposed restoration of an 
idyllic order disappeared when it took the 
form of social disintegration, The growth 
of pauperism and the factory system, and 
the decay of old simple society, intensified 
the impression; and some of his noblest 
poems are devoted to celebrating the virtues 
which he took to be endangered, “Words- 
worth’s love of ‘ nature’ is partly an expres- 
sion of the same feeling. He loved the 
mountains because they were the barriers 
which protected the peasant. Ie loved 
them also because they echoed his own most 
characteristic moods, is ‘mystical’ or 
pantheistic view of nature meant the delight 
of the lonely musings when he had to 
‘grasp a trea’ to conyince himself of the 
reality of the world (Memoirs, ii. 280), The 
love of nature was therefore the other side 
of his ‘egotism.’ He hated the scientific 
view which substituted. mere matter of fact 
for emotional stimulus. The truth and 
power of his sentiment male this the most 
original and most purely poetical element 
in his writings. Ife could as little rival 
Coleridge and Shelley in soaring above the 
commonplace world ag Byron or Burns in 
uttering the passions. But in his own 
domain, the expression of the deep and 
solemn emotions of a quiet recluse among 
simple people and impressive scenery, he 
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is equally unsurpassable, 
says (Taxon, Correspondence, B: 109) thet 
all his affections were so powerful that, had 
his intellect been less strong, ‘they must 
have destroyed him long ogo.’ Colerid 
notices his strong tendency to hypochondria 
(Murnyarp, Group of Englishmen, p. 164). 
‘Wordsworth’s solidity gave him always 4 
certain ‘alacrity in sinking;’ and it was 
chiefly during the period which followed his 
eat intellectual crisis that ho achieved his 
ighest flights. In later years he was an 
excellent distributor of stamps, but, except 
in the opinion of one or two very zealous 
disciples, a very inferior post, 
ordsworth, according to Haydon (Life, 
iii, 228), was exactly 5 feet 9% inches in 
height. He was of sturdy ‘large-boned 
clumaily built figure, looking like one of his 
respectable dalesmen. Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
aad De Quincey speak of his eyes as glowing 
at times with remarkable fire. De Quince: 
says that the ‘ Richardson’ portrait of Mil- 
ton was an exact likeness; but the impres- 
sion is scarcely confirmed by his portraits, 
They show a strong bony framework, a 
heavy mouth, and a prominent nose, and 
some ore more suggestive of strength than 
of fire. After leaving Racedown he was en- 
Ae the sense of smell (Souriny, 
%, i, 68), 
rofessor Knight gives a list of Words- 
worth’s portraits in ‘ Works, ii, 402-81. 
Original portraits are: 1. Halflength, by 
an unknown artist at Stowey in 1797, men- 
tioned in Cottle’s ‘arly Recollections’ (i. 
317); bought in 1887 by Mr. George, the 
bookseller at Bristol. 2. Drawing in black 
chalk by Robert Hancock [q. v.] in 1708; 
engraved in Cottle’s ‘ Recollections;’ now in 
National Portrait Gallery, London, 3, Por- 
trait by William Hazlitt in 1808 ; ridiculed 
by Southey in ‘ Life and Correspondence’ (ii. 
ree 4, Oil painting by Richard Carruthers 
in 1817; belonged to the Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s nephew; 
engraved by Meyer, and reproduced in 
Tutin’s ‘Wordsworth Birthday Book.’ 
5. Pencil drawing by Edward Nash in 1818; 
bought at Southey’e sale by Mra. Joshua 
Stanger; ongraved for Wordsworth’s ‘Prose 
Works’ (see Sovurauy, Life and Corresp. v. 
50), 6, A crayon drawing by B. R, aydon 
in 1818; givon to Wordsworth, and after- 
wards by his sons to Mrs. Walter Field; 
engraved by Thomas Landseer in 1881, 7, A 
portrait by Haydon; introduced into his 
‘Ohrist’s Hntry into Jerusalem,’ exhibited 
in 1820, where Wordsworth appears as a 
reverent disciple; the picture is now in tho 
Roman catholic cathedral at Oincinuati; o 
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Miss Fenwick | dark a for the head was bought by Me 


Stephen Pearce at Haydon's 
small half-length by Mz. Wilkes est 
1831, belonging to Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, 
the poet's grandson; engraved for Reef 
American edition of 1844, and eltcwhse. 
9. Lithograph by William Wilking: dec” 
for ‘Men of the Day’ about 1885. called 
by Wordsworth the ‘Stamp-Distributn? 
10, Medallion in wax by W. W. Wyon, 1935 
11. Portrait by Joseph Severn (a. v) when 
at Rome in 1887 ; in peas of the post's 
grandson, principal of the Elphinstone Cy}. 
lege, Bombay. 12. Threa-quarter length by 
Henry William Piokersgil [ Vj Bainted 
for St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1999. 
copies were made by H. H. Pickersgill, the 
artist's son, for Mrs, Quillinan, and for the 
Master of Trinity. 18. Portrait by H,¥, 
Pickersgill, painted for Sir Robert Peel in 
1840; stazeved in the ‘ Memoirs;’ a replicn 
at the National Portrait Gallery, London 
14, Miniature on ivory by Miss Margart 
Gillies in 1841 for Mr, Moon, the publisher, 
for an engraving issued in 1841 and agan 
in 1868; the original afterwards belonged ty 
Sir Henry Doulton, and was engraved fora 
volume of ‘ Selections’ compiled hy the 
Wordsworth Society; Miss Gillies mads 
three copies, introducing Mrs. Wordsworth, 
and a pone engraved in the ‘ New Spirit 
of the Age,’ by Richard ey Horne [q.¥.] 
16. Portrait representing Wordsworth as 
cending Helvellyn, by B. R. Haydon, 1842; 
Mrs, Browning wrote a sonnet upon this por 
trait, which has been are 16, An un 
finished portrait by Haydon in 1846, be 
longing to Mr. Francis Bennoch, representing 
‘Wordsworth seated on Helvellyn, 17, Por- 
trait painted in 1844 hy Henry Inman, an 
American artist, for Professor Reed of Phils- 
delphia, now in America ; a replica was given 
to Wordsworth. 18, A miniature in water 
colours by Thomas Carrick [q. v.] Two 
sketches of Wordsworth’s head by Samuel 
Laurence [q. v.] belonged to James Dykes 
Campbell. A bust of Wordsworth by Chan- 
trey, executed before 1821, is at Coleorton 
Another bust was by Mr. Angus Fletcher, 
brother of Mrs, Fletcher of Lancrigg, The 
statue in the baptistery at Weatminster 
Abbey is by Frederick pd a v.), who 
used a plaster-cast taken from Wordsworth's 
face during life, A medallion in Grasmere 
church is by Thomas Woolner [q.¥.J 
Dove Cottage was bought by subscription 
in 1801, and is held by trustees for the 
ublic. The other houses occupied by 
Yordsworth are still in existence, For an 
account of various places associated with 
‘Wordsworth see Professor Knight's ‘ Eng- 
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lish Lake District as interpreted in the Poems 


rdsworth,’ 1891, and Canon Rawns- 
0 Ticerary Associations of the English 
Lakes,’ Glasgow, 1894, 
Wordsworth's works are: 1. ‘ An Even- 
Walk: an Epistle ... to a Young Lady 
fom the Lakes of the North of England,’ 
1798, 2 ‘Descriptive Sketches in Verse, 
taken during a pedestrian tour in the Italian, 
Grison, Swiss, and Sayoyard Alps,’ 1793. 
g, ‘Lytical Ballads, with afew other poems,’ 
1793, 1 vol 8vo (anon.) There are four 
jams by Coleridge. A. reprint, edited by 
Professor Dowden, was published in 1891; 
snd another, edited by Mr. T, ILutchinson, in 
1698 (both with valuable notes). 4. ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads, with other poems,’ 1800, 2 vols, 
Bro. The first represents the volume of 1798, 
gd is called ‘second edition,’ omitting ‘The 
Convict’ by Wordsworth, including Oole- 
rdge’s ‘Love,’ making some changes, and 
adding a ‘preface;’ reprinted in 1802 at 
Philadelphis, U.S, The second volume, 
containing new poems, is not called second 
dition. Another edition appeared in 1802, 
wl i, called a ‘third edition,’ and vol. ii, 
to which ara added the ‘preface’ of 1800 
and an ‘appendix’ on poatie diction, ‘second 
alition;’ and anothor, in two volumes, both 
talled ‘fourth edition,’ in 1805, 6, ‘Poems 
in two volumes,’ 1807, 2 vols. 8vo. 6, ‘Con- 
ceming the Relations of Great Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal to cach other, and to 
th Common Enemy at this Crisis, and spe- 
cifically as affected by the Convention of 
Cintra. . .,’ 1809, 1 vol. 8vo; 2nd edit, 
1820; new edit. 1886. 7. ‘The Exoursion, 
being a portion of tho Recluse,’ 1814, 4to. 
Tn the notes is the ‘essay upon epitaph, 
from the ‘Friend’ of 32 Feb, 1810, 8, ‘The 
White Doe of Rylstone; or the Fate of the 
Nortons,’ 1816, 1 vol. 4to; includes the 
‘Force of Prayer; or tho Founding of Bol- 
ton Abbey.” 9, ‘A Letter to a Vriend of 
Robert Burns’ (James Gray), 1816, 1 vol. 
Bo, 10, ‘Thanksgiving Ode, 18 Jon, 1816, 
with other short pieces, chiafly sabre Se 
recent events,’ 1816, 1 vol. 8vo. 11. ‘Two 
Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmore- 
land, 1818, 1 vol. 8vo, 12, ‘Pater Bell: a 
Tale in Verse,’ 1819, 1 vol, 8vo (with four 
sonnets); 2nd edit, 1819, 18. ‘The Wag- 
ner: 8 poem; to which are added Sonnets,’ 
818. 14, ‘The River Duddon: a Series of 
Sonnets, Vaudracour ond Julia, and other 
Poems, to which is annexed “A Topographi- 
tal Deseription of the Country of the Lakes 
++ 45, 1820, 1 vol, 8vo. The topographical 
description was first foe to the Rev, 
Toseph Wilkinson's ¢ Soloct Views in Oum- 
berland, &e.’ (fol, 1810), A third edition 
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(an separately published) in 1822, fourth 
828, fifth as ‘A Guide through the Lakes,’ 
with ‘considerable additions,’ 1885, 15, ‘Me- 
morials of a Tour on the Continent, 1822, 
1 vol. 8vo. 16, ‘Beclesiastical Sketches,’ 
1822), 1 vol. 8vo. 17, ‘Lines after the 

eath of Charles Lamb,’ privately printed 
without title or date in 1885 or 1836. 
18. ‘Yarrow Revisited, ond other Poems,’ 
1835, 1 vol. 12mo; again in 1839, 19, ‘The 
Sonnets of W. Wordsworth. . . with afew 
additional ones now first published,’ 1888, 
l vol. 8vyo, 20. ‘Poems chiefly of early and 
late years,’ including ‘The Borderers,’ 1842, 
1 vol. 8vo ; also issued os vol. vii. to ' Poeti- 
cal Works’ of 1886, 21, ‘Kendal and Win- 
dermere Railway : Two letiers reprinted from 
the “Morning Post,” revised, with additions,’ 
n.d, (end of aes 22, ‘Ode on the In- 
stallation of IL.RJII. Prince Albert as 
Ohaneollor of the University of Cambridge,’ 
[1847], 4to, 28. ‘The Prelude, or Growth 
of a Poet’s Mind, 1850, 1 val. 8vo (pos- 
thumous). 24, The first book of the ‘Neclusa’ 
was eee in 1888, 

Collective editions during Wordsworth’s 
life are: 1, ‘Poems,’ 1816, 2 vols, 8vo. It 
included previous publications, except the 
‘Excursion, and some additional poems. 
There was a new preface, and at the end of 
vol, i, an essay, supplementary to the pre- 
face. The old profuce and ere are at 
the end of vol. ii. A third volume was 
made up in 1820 by binding together ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ the ‘ River Duddon,’ the ‘ Waggoner,’ 
and the ‘Thanksgiving Ode? 2, ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems,’ 1820, 4: vols. 12mo; includes 
all except the ‘Excursion ;’ it was repub- 
lished af Boston, Mass. 8. ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1827, 6 vols, 12mo; including the ‘ Exeur- 
sion;’ reprinted by Galignani in Paris, 1828. 
4, ‘Poetical Works? 1882, 4 vols. 8yvo. 
5. ‘Poetical Works’ 1836, 6 vols, 8vo. 
Moxon’s stereotyped odition, reprinted 1840, 
1841, 1812, 1848, 1846, 1819, A supple- 
ment, containing new sonnets and some 
Latin translations by his son John, waa 
added to vol. v. of 1810, and ‘Poems of 
Barly and Late Years’ of 1819 was nodded 
as a seventh yolume, 6, ‘Poems,’ 1845, 
1 vol, royal 8vo; reprinted in 1816, 1847, 
1849, 1851. 7. ‘Poetical Works, 1849-60, 
6 vols, 12mo. Wordsworth published o 
translation of part of the first book of the 
‘ Aineid’ in the ‘ Philological Museum’ for 
1882, The chief later editions are that by 
Professor Knight in eight volumes octavo 
(1882-6), followed by his ‘ Life’ in 3 vols. ; 
edition in one volume octavo, with preface by 
Mr, John Morloy, 1888; the Aldine edition 
in 7 vols, sm. Syo, 1898, edited by Professor 
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Lettors of the Lake Posts (privatoly printaa ; 
1889), pp. 329-86 for Wordawontly ue 
Momoriala of Coleorton, 1887, 2 vols, oditad £2 
Professor Knight; Mrs. Bandford’s Tho, u 
Poole, 1888, i, 225, 238, 241, 298, f 61 ap 
120, 269, &e.; Lamb's Letters; Southey’s Li 
and Letters and Solect Correspondenes: Lok. 
hart’s Life of Scott; De Quincey’s Wordsworth in 
‘Lake Poots;” Moore's Diaries; Crabb Robmany 
Diaries, passim 5 Campboll’s Life of Coleridge 
Clayden’sSamuel Rogers and his Contemporace 
1889, 2 vols, (many references) ; Carlyle'sRem- 
niscences ; Martinoau’s Autobiography, 1877, 5, 
284-44 ; Haydons Correspondence and Tah 
Talk, ii. 18-59 (letters); Tom Taylor's Life of 
Haydon, i, 186, 297, 326, 884, ii, 11, ii, 2g 
228, 302, 305 ; Keata's Works (Buxton Forman), 
iii, 46, 92, 101, 107, 161-6; Leigh Hunt's Anto- 
biography, 1860, pp. 247-9; Pattison's The 
Brothers Wiffon, 1880, pp, 82-42: Lifeof Alans 
Watts, 1884, 1. 284-47, 281-8; Gillies's Momoyrs 
of a Literary Voleran, 1851, ii, 187-73; Mn 
(ais) Fletcher's Antobiography, 1874, pp. 213, 
c.; Six Honry Taylor's Autobiography, 3, 
172-82, 190, 883-9, il. 64-62; Yarnall’s Words 
worth and the Colexidges, 1899; Tielde’s Yeste- 
daye with Authors. The Wordsworth Society 
pe eight volumes of Transactions (1860, 
2.),; which contain some letters and notes upon 
various details, A life of Dorothy Wordsworth 
by Edmund Lee ee in 1886, The writer 
has especially to thank Mr. W. Hale White for 
many suggestions and corrections] 1.8, 


WORGAN, JOHN wy 94-1790), organist 
and composer, of Welsh descent, and the 
son of & surveyor, was born in London in 
1794, He became & pel of his brother, 
James Worgan (1715-1758), organist of 
Vauxhall Gardens, and he subsequently 
studied under Thomas Roseingrave| see under 
RosnrveRavn, DanroL]and Geminiani, John 
Worgee speedily took a foremost place ss 


Dowden, and the Oxford miniature edition 
in 5 vole. 24mo, 1895, edited by Mr, T. 
Hutchingon. The text of the lest two editions 
js remarkably correct. ‘Poetical and Prose 
Works, together with Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Journals,’ 1896, edited by Professor Knight. 
Tho life and letters promised for this edition 
have not yet boen published. Miss Fenwick’s 
notes, partly given in the ‘Memoir,’ were first 
added to the poems in a six-volume edition, 
published by Moxon in 1857. A volume of 
‘Selections’ was published with prefaco by 
J. Iline in 1881, and again in 1834. The 
‘Sonnets’ were collected (with some addi- 
tions) in 1888. Other ‘Selections’ are edited 
by F. 'T, Palgrave, 1865, Matthew Arnold, 
1879, and by Professor Knight and other 
members of the Wordsworth Society, 1888, 
Tho prose works, in 8 vols. 8vo, were edited 
by Dr. Grosart in 1876. 

Professor Dowden’s ‘Bibliography ond 
Chronological List’ appears in vol. vii. of his 
edilion of ‘ Wordsworth’s Poetical Works.’ 
There is also a bibliography in Professor 
Knight's 1882-6 edition a. i, pp. xXxix- 
xlvii), and a chronological table in the same 
volume, revised and corrected in vol. viii, pp. 
825-87. A xevision of tho inbllogsephy. and 
chronological table en in the edition of 
1806, vol. viii. Mr. J. R. Tutin contributed 
a bibliography to tho edition of 1886, and has 
also published a ‘Wordsworth Dictionary 
of Paraans and Places ...,’ 1801, 8vo, For 
some intaresting details in regard to the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ see ‘A. Description of the 
‘Wordsworth and Coleridgo Manuscripts in 
the possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman, 
adited with notes hy W. Hale White, 1897, 

[The Memoirs of William Wordaworth, by 
Cliistopher Wordsworth (afterwards bishop of 
Lincoln), his nephew, 1861, 2 vols. 8yo, offer : ° . 
a usoful though not full narrative. The life by a skilful organiat. In succession to his brother 
Profossor Kuight, in 8 vols. 8vo (1889), forms James he was organist at St. Mary Under 
vols, ix. x. xi, of the Pootical Works, é&c,, and | shaft with St. Mary Axe, about 1749, at 
adds uew letters and materials, The short life | Vauxhall Gardens, 1751 to 1774, and at St. 
by Mx, F, W. Myers im tho ‘Men of Lotter.’ Botolph, Aldgate, in 1758, He subsequently 

became organist of St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 


series is an admirable summary and criticism; 
Prof, Walter Raloigh’s ‘ Wordsworth’ (1908) is | ford Row, in 1760; and, in succession to 
a valuable critical monograph. See algo Wil- | his brother, he held the post of ‘ composer’ 
Yiam Wordsworth,’ by Hlizaboth Wordsworth, | to Vauxhall Gardens from 1768 to 1761, and 
1801. La jeunosse de Wordaworth, par Emile again from 1770to 1774, He took the degresof 
Logouis, 1804, is careful study of the eatly | bachelor in music at Cambridgein 1748, and 
lif, An English translation by J. W. Mat-| iho doctorate in 1775. He died at 22 (now 
thewa appeared in 1808. William Words- 85) Gower Strest on 24 Aug. 1780, and was 
worth: aein Leben, seine Werke, seine Zeit- buriedin St. Andrew Undershatt on8l Augy 

when Charles Wesley (1767-1884) {ae jane 


genmeen, yon ere eon seat 2 yols., is 

winstuking tie, : 

Pi g and sympatioue a eeorat of his favourite pup! nd evga at the organ. 
Four interesting tributes are extant to 































volnme gives trauslations into German, Other 
books of original materials are: Cottle's Early 
Recollections, 1837 (vepublished with alterations 
as Reminiueences, 1847 ); Colexidge’s Biographia 
Literaria; Letters of S, LT. Coleridge, 1893; 


the remarkable powers of Worgan as an or 
ganist, whose performances always attracted 
groat crowds of both professors and amateurs 
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a 
~~, eaid: ‘Mr. Worgan shall sit by me; | Mystery of Husbandry discovered . .. by 


1 a i 
an 3 my music very 
ard Cecil [q-¥- 
feling are very 


Symamusicnn 
tar ehey speak not to the heart... . Dr. 


. ns so touched the organ at St. 
bia T have been turning backward 
jad forward over the prayer-hool for the 
ant lesson in Isaiah and wondered thot I 
mold not find Isaish there!’ Martin Maden 
(1726-1790) (q.v.}, in @ satirical song upon 
Josh Bates {a A issued anonymously, and 
watto music by amuel Wesley (1766-1837) 

7. entitled ‘‘The Organ laid open, &c.,’ 
ie lhim as & player upon an equality with 

andel : 
let Handel or Worgan go thresh at the organ. 


Burney refers to him as ‘a vory masterly 
gnd learned fuguist on the organ,’ 

4s a composer Worgan was not great, 
His compositions, now forgotten, include 
two orstorios: ‘Hannah’ (King's Theatre, 
Haymarket, 8 April 1764) and ‘Manasseh’ 
(Lock Hospital Chapel, 30 A pril 1768); ‘ We 
ail rejoice in Thy salvation,’ a thanksgiving 
anthem for victories (29 Nov. 1759); many 
gonpsfor Vauxhall Gardens, of which thirteen 

fs at least) wore published; psalm- 
tunea, glees, organ music, and sonatas and 
ather pieces for the harpsichord. Some of 
is manuscripts are in British Museum 
Addit, MSS, 31670, 81698, 34009, and 85038, 

Worgan is pecsetotly erodited with 
having composed the Jaster hymn, As a 
matter of fact the tune appeared (anony~ 
mouily) in ‘Lyra Davidica’ (1708) sixteen 
scare before Worgan was born, 

[Quarteyly Musicnl Magazine and Review, 
7.118 (a very full memoir); Grove’s Dictionary 
of Muse and Musicians, iv. 486; biographical 
preface to Rev. Ionry Parr's Ohurch of England 
Psalmody; Burney’s Hist. of Music, iv. 686; 
Brit, Mus, Cat.; Musicol Times, August 1888, 
p 190, for a reference to Worgan's an 
George Worgan. | . GE. 

WORLIDGE or WOOLRIDGH, JOIN 
(jt. 1669-1698), agriculiural writer, who re- 
sided at Peterstield, arp ene is of interest 
in the history of agricultural literature as 
the compiler of the first systematic treatise 
on husbandry on a large and comprehensive 
sale. Ho was a correspondent of John 
Houghton [q. v.], who gives in his ‘ Letters’ 
(1881) two contributions by ‘ tho ee 
Mr, John Worlidge of Petersfield in TIamp- 
shire’ on ‘a great improvement of land by 
peeleys and on ‘improving and fyning of 
yder, 

Worlidge's ‘Systema Agriculiurm, or the 


well at Vauxhall.’ J. W., Gent. first published in 1669, want 
wrote: ‘Admiration and | through a number of editions (1676, 1681, 
istinct from each other. | 1687, 1716) before it was supplanted in 
doratory enchantand astonish, ' popular favour by the numerous agricultural 


reference books which are a feature of the 
eighteenth century. He appears to have 
carefully studied the writings of his pre- 
decessors, Fitzherbert, Sir Richard Wes- 
ton, Robert Ohild, Walter Blith, Gabriel 
Plates, Sir Hugh Plat [q.v.], and the anony- 
mous writers whose works were published 
by Samuel Tartlib fa. Worlidge’s aystem 
of husbandry may he regarded as gat hertag 
into a focus the scattered information pub- 
lished during the period of the Common- 
woalth, 

Besides the ‘Syatoma Agriculturse,’ Wor- 
lidge wrote (mostly under the initials of 
‘J. W., Gent.’) the following: 1,‘ Vinetum 
Britannicum, or a Treatise of Cider,’ 1676; 
2nd edit, 1678; Srd adit. 1691, dedicated to 
Elies Ashmole. 2, ‘Apiorium, or a Dis- 
course of Bees,’ 1676, 3. ‘Systema Horti- 
culturm, or the Art of Gardening,’ 1677. 
4, ‘The most easie Method of Making the 
best Cyder,’ 1687. 5. ‘The Damiolsts Bea 
Master’ (a revised edition of No. 2), 1698. 

[Houghton’s Letters, 1481, pp. 186, 163; 
Cuthbert Johnson's Farmer's Byolo gedio, ps 
1811; Worlidge’s works cited above; Brit, Mus, 
ay. ‘3. W., Gont.’] B. C-x. 

WORLIDGH, THOMAS (1700-1766), 

ainter and etcher, born at Peterborough of 
man catholic parents in 1700, studied art 
in London as o pupil of » Genoese apes 
Alessandro Maria Grimaldi (1659-1782) 
(Husrr and Marry, Manuel des Curioux 
et des Amateurs de l’Art, 1808, ix. 182). 
He painted portraits of his mastar Grimaldi 
and his master's wife about 1720. He 
married Grimaldi'’s daughter, and long re- 
mained on intimate terms with Alexander 
Grimaldi, his master's son. Subsequently 
he received instruction from Louis Peter 
Boitard [q. v.]_ About 1786 Worlidga and 
the younger Grimaldi are said to have 
visited Birmingham, where Worlidge reintro- 
duced the art of painting on glass. For a 
time, too, he seems to have practised portrait~ 
painting at Bath. 

About 1740 Worlidge settled in London 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
where ho remained for the rest of his life. 
At one time Worlidge’s address was ‘at 
the Piazze, Covent Garden.’ Ie afterwards 
resided in Bedford Street and King Street 
in the same neighbourhood. Thongh his 
portraits in oil and pastel enjoyed some 
vogue, his fixst reputation was made by his 
miniature portraits. In middle life his 
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most por ular work consisted of heads in | the work was compluted. It wa, paq7 


blacklead pencil, for which he charged two 
pounce apiece. Numerous leaders of 
fashionable society employed him to make 
drawings of the kind. Finally he concen- 
trated his energies on etching in the style of 
Rembrandt. He used o dry-needle with 
fad gules point, He copied some of Rem- 
brandt’s prints, among them the artist's por- 
trait of himself and the hundred-guelder 
plute. The copies ore said to have been 
sometimes mistaken for the originals, An 
etching after Rembrandt’s portrait of Sir 
John Astley was described by Walpole os 
Worlidge’s ‘ best piece.’ 

Ono of Worlidge’s most popular plates, 
although it was not of great artistic value, 
depicted the installation of the Earl of West- 
morland ag chancellor of the university at 
tho thentre at Oxford in1761. Worlidge re- 
presonta himeclf in the gallury on the right 
in the act of drawing the scene with his 
(second) wife beside him. In the correspond~ 
ing placeon the left-hand side of the plate is a 
portrait of his brother-in-law, Alexander Gri- 
maldi, Most ofthe numerous headsand figures 
ave portraits. A plate of the bust of Oicero 
at Oxford (kmown as the Pomfret bust) also 
enjoyed a wide vogue. 

In April 1764 Worlidge caused o large 
collection of his works to he sold by public 
auction. The printed catalogue bore the 
title, ‘A Collection of Pictures painted 
by My. Worlidge of Covent Garden, consist- 
ing of Ilistories, Honds, Landscapes, and 
Dead Game, and also some Drawings,’ The 
highost price fetched was 652, 15s. 6d., which 
was given for a ‘fine hoad ' after Rembrandt. 
In 1763 ho settled in Great Queen Street 
in a large house built by Inigo Jones. It 
adjoined the present site of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. The pravious occupiers included Sir 
Godfrey Kneller and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Inhis last years he spent much of his luisure 
in a country house situated in Messrs. Ken- 
nedy & Leigh’s ‘nurscry-ground’ at Iam- 
meramith. There he dicd on 28 Sept. 1766, 
and was buried in Tlammersmith church, 
A plain marble slab, inscribed with verses 
by Dr. William Kenrick (q.v.], was placed 
on tho wall of the church; it is now at the 
east end of the south aisle. More than six- 
teon hundred prints and more than thirteen 
hundred drawings by Worlidge were sold by 
Langford in March 1767 by ordor of his 
widow and cxocutrix. 

Worlidgo’s last wok was o series of 182 
etchings of gems from the antique (threo are 
in duplicate), The series was published in 
parts, some of which seem to have beon issued 
as early as 1754; but Worlidgo died before 


by his pupils William Grimalay ft 
corge Powle, and, being printatse! a 
was Published by his widow in 1769 0? 
price of eighteen guineas acopy, In its the 
ginal shape the volume bore the title “A 
select Collection of Drawings from ex, s 
antique Gems, most of them in the oe) 
session of the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Kingdom, etched after the manner of Re 
brandt by T. Worlidgs, printed by D in 
Leach for M. Worlidge, Creat Queen Stet 
Lincolns Inn Trields; and M. Wickatea!’ 
Seal-engraver at Bath, s1p,ccrxvm’ (Bra), 
The frontispiece, dated in 1751 alist 
Worlidge drawing the Pomfret ‘bust ri 
Cicero; behind on on casel is p por. 
trait of his socond wife, Mary, ‘}, 
letterpress was included originally in th, 
volume, but betweon 1768 and 1780 a fy 
Copies were issued with letterpress, Afia 
1780 a new cdition in quarto, decaptiyely 
hes tho original date of 1768, appeared 
with ettorpress in two volumes at fiy 
guineas each, | The title-page omits mep. 
tion of ‘M. Wickstecd’s’ name, but 1s othe. 
wise a replica of the first, Some of the oli 
copper plates (108 in all) were reprodneed in 
‘Antique Gems, etched by T, World on 
Oopper Plates, in the Possession of Sheffiel] 
Grace, Tags London, 1828, 4to (privately 
printed). Oharles William King inhis' Ay 
ee Gems’ (1872, i. 489) soys that Wor 
lidge's plates eat displaying incredible 
labour, are often inferior to those of Spil- 
bury in catching the spirit of the originals, 
ond the descriptions placed below contain 
ridiculous misnomers. As with most of the 
connoisseurs of his day, Worlidge’s taste 
was not sufficiontly educated to enable hm 
to distinguish a genuine from a spurious an 
tique. 
orlidge, who is said to have been band. 
some in youth, was extremely corpulent n 
later life, Ho was hot-tempered, habitually 
employing strong language, giuttonous, and 
m drunk ; on one occasion a drunken de 
bauch in which ho took a prominent pitt 
Jasted three whole days and nights. Car- 
Jess in dress, he was recklessly extravagant 
in money matters, Latterly he was s 
martyr to the gout. 
orlidge was thrice married: first, to 
Arabella (4. 1709), daughter of Alessandro 
Grimaldi (d. 1782); she died before 1749, 
The namo of his second wife was Mary, 
He married in 1768 his third wife, Elizabeth 
Wickat cod, a young woman of great personal 
attractions, daughter of a toyman of Bath, 
and apparently sister of a well-known seal- 
engraver there, She assisted Worlidge mn his 
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: her skill in copying paintin 
bene OF ork After Workwge's death she 
ad on the sale of lus etchings at his 
house iu Great Queen Sticet; but she let 
thamansion to Mrs. Darby and her daughter, 
Yary Robinson (‘Perdita’) [q. v.], on her 
parnage to & wine and spirit merchant 
jmed Ashley, who had been one of Wor- 
Luge’s intimate friends. Worlidge is said 
vinve had thirty-two children by his three 
marriages, but ealy Thomas, 4 son by his 
third wofe, survived him. Thisson married, 
ia 1787, Phoobe, daughter of Alexander 
Grimaldi 1714-1800); she was buried in 
Bonhill Fields on 14 Jan, 1829. Her hus- 
jund migrated to the West Indies in 1792. 
Jo March 1826 he was again in London, and 
yiule employed as compositor in the office of 
the ‘Morning Advertiser’ was sent to pri- 
qm for an assoult, Tis father drew a 

rtmit of him, which bore the title ‘A 

y's Head,’ . . F 

Worlidge drew a pencil portrait of him- 
gif, which is reproduced in Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes’ (ed. Wornum), 

Many examples of Worlidge’s drawings 
and etchings are in the British Museum 
pinttoom, There is also there a priced 
catalogue of a selection of his etchings, 

{Notes applied by tho Rev. A. B. Grimaldi; 
stacey Grimald:'s Miscellaneous Writings, ed. 
A, B, Grimaldi, 1884, iv. 688; Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum, ii. 
ait aq, with portrait; Gent, Mog, 1766; 
Fuselt's Anecdotes ; Strutt’s Dict, of Engravers ; 
Bryan's Dict. of Artists ] 

WORMALD, THOMAS (1802-1878), 
ageon, born at Pentonville in January 
1802, was son. of John Wormald, a partner 
in Mesma, Child’s bank, and of Fanny, his 
wife, He was educated at the grammar 
school of Batley in Yorkshire, and after- 
wards by W. Heald, vicar of Birstal, He 
retuned to London in 1818, and waa then 
apprenticed to John Abernethy [q. v.}, the 
sutyeon to St. BDurtholomow’'s Iospital. Lis 
master ga0n employed him to make prepara- 
trons for his lectures, to tench the junior stu- 
dents, and to assist Edward Stanloy (1793- 
1863) [q. v.}, the demonstrator of anatomy 
in the medical school, in preserving speci- 
mens for the Pathological Museum, Yet 
Wormeld found time during his apprentice- 
ship to visit the continenta choot 

was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1824, 
and Abernethy, who was ot this time con- 
templating the resignation of his lectureship 
= anatomy, made arrangements for 
ormald to become the demonstrator of 
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promoted to the lectureship, But when the 
time arrived for making the appointment 
Frederic Carpenter Skey (a v.] was elected 
demonstrator, and in October 1524 Wormald 
was nominated house-surgeon to (Sir) Wil- 
liam Lawrence fe v.], then newly appointed 
surgeon to St, Bartholomew's Hospital, In 
1826 Wormald was appointed jointly with 
Skey to give the anatomical demonstrations, 
and in 1828, when Skey temporarily left the 
hospital to join the ‘Alnereceta Street school 
of medicine, Wormald continued to act as 
sole demonstrator, a position ho held for 
fifteen years. Je was elected assistant sur- 
geontoSt. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 13Feb. 
1888, but it was not until 3 April 1861 that 
he became full surgeon to the charity. Five 
years later, on 9 April 1867, he had reached 
the age of sixty-five, at which the hospital re- 
gulations compelled him to resign office. Ife 
‘was appointed consulting surgeon, and re~ 
tired to his country house in Hertfordshire. 
At the Foundling Hospital he was sur- 
geon from 1848 to 1864, and his services 
were so highly appreciated that he was 
chosen & gore in 1817, At the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England Wormald 
held all the important ollices. Elected a 
fellow in 1843, he was a member of the 
council, 1849-67 ; Munterian orator in 1857, 
examiner 1858-68, and chairman of the 
midwifery board in 1804, He was a vice- 
esident in 1863-1, and he was elected presi- 
ent in 1865, 
He died at Gomersal in Yorkshire, during 
a visit, on 28 Dec. 1878, and is buried in 
Highgate cemetery. Ile married Frances 
Meacock in September 1828, and by her had 
eight children. 
ormald was the last of the apprentices 
of John Abernethy, and at his death the last 
link was snapped which connected St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital with Hunterian sur- 
ery. As a teacher of surgical anatomy 
Wormald has seldom been surpassed; as a 
surgeon he was a perfect assistant, while his 
mechanical genius enabled him to excel in 
the manipulative parts of his art. His sur- 
gical teaching was strictly clinical. Iewas 
a pertinent and ready public speaker. 
ormald published (with A. M. McWhin- 
nie) ‘A Series of Anatomical Sketches and 
Diagrams with Descriptions and References,’ 
London, 1838, 4to; reissued in 1848. These 
sketches form one of the best serics of ana- 
tomical plates issued for the use of students, 
They are true to nature and are not over- 
loaded with detail. 
{Memoir by Imther Holden, esq., P.R.C.S, 
Engl, in the St. Bartholomew's Hospital Re- 
SP 
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ports, 1874, vol. x.; additional facts kindly | duties were few, heing mainly cleriey Wr 
. Ts 


given by the late P. H. Wormald, esq., and by 
Robert Grey, esq., treasuror of the Foundliug 
Hospital ] DA. P, 
WORNUM, RALPIT NIGUULSON 
(1812-1877), art critic and keeper of the 
National Gallery, the son of Robort Wor- 
num (1780-1852), a well-lmown pianoforte 
maker of Store Street, Bedford Square, and 
inventor of the now universally used upright 
action for the pianoforte, was born at Thorn- 
ton, near Norham, North Durham, on 29 Dec, 
1812. Having studied at the Landon Um- 
versity (University Oollege) in 1882. he was 
to have read for the bar, but he soon aban- 
doned the law, attended the studio of Henry 
Sass (q. v.], and in 1834 went abroad, spend- 
ing six years in familiovising himself with the 
pallories of Munich, Dresden, Rome, ]lorence, 
andParis, Aithe close of 1839 he settled in 
London as a portrait-painter, but does not ap- 
pear to haveexhibited at the Royal Academy, 
though he was honourably mentioned in the 
‘Westminster Tall cartoon competition of 
1840, In 1840 and onwards he contributed 
to the ‘Penny Oyclopsdia,’ and in 1841 to 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greekand Roman An- 
tiquities’ (e which he furnished the valuable 
article ‘ Picture’), while he also wrote for tha 
abortive peepee Dislony of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
In 1846 he began working for tho ‘ Art 
Jourmal,’ and, having drawn attention to the 
shortcomings of ihe National Gallery cata- 
logues then in circulation, he was authorised 
by Sir Robert Peel to compile an official cata- 
logue. This appeared in 1847, and served as 
‘a model for similar publications throughout 
Europe.’ In 1848 Wornum was appointed 
lecturer on art to the government schools of 
design, and in this capacity delivered lectures 
in the chief towns of England, besides issuin 
an enlightened ‘Tssay upon the Schools o 
Design in France’ In 1851 he was awarded 
the prize of a hundred guinens offered by 
the ‘Art Journal’ for the best essny on ‘The 
Exhibition of 1851 as 1 Lesson in Tasta,’ 
Next year he was appointed librarian and 
keeper of casts to tho schools of design, then 
under the direction of the board of trade, 
In December 1864 he was chosen as successor 
to Goneral Thwaites as keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery and secretary to the trustees, 
upon the recommendation of Sir Charles 
Tastlake (see Atheneum, 80 Dec. 1864 and 
G Jan. 1865), The appointment of Wornum 
‘was taken as an augury of reform in the 
administration of the National Gallery. 
Hitherto the office had been little more than 
a sinecure, ond had boen held at the small 
enlary of 1502.0 year with residence. Tho 


num’s ‘whole time and i 
now secured for the publio” and feo 
raised to 8002, a year (see Gent, Mo ee 
i. 108), ‘Eastlake himself was appoidinh 
rector of the gallery in March 1855 and in 
the following July were issued frac 
minutes entirel leconstituting the admin 
stration of this branch of the public in 
In the same year (1855) Wornnm edited 
and practically rewrote a ‘ Biographical Cat 
logue of the Principal Italian Painters? he 
a lady’ (Maria Farquhar), while in 18¢g ie 
contributed the ‘Laves’ of native artists tb 
Creasy’s ‘British Empire’ (London Bra), 
In 1860-1 Wornum was chiefly instrumental 
in getting the Turner collections, which hai 
been banished first to Marlhorough Hons 
and then to South Kensington (1866-£0) 
restored to their placa in the National 
Gallery, in accordance with the terms of the 
artist’s bequest, During 1861 he edited, in 
a sumptuous folio, with o ‘sensible and jude 
cious’ memoir and. notes, ‘The Turner Gal. 
lery,’ forming a series of sixty en ray ings, 
Thornbury, in his ‘Life of Turner’ (1813) 
passed some disparaging remarks upon Wor. 
num; his nett cation in adopting this tone 
‘was warmly combated in an able article in 
the ‘Quarterly ’ (April 1862), in which Wor. 
num’s work was commended, In the intro 
duction to the ‘Turner Gallery’ Wornun 
hee eloquently for an enlargement of the 
rofalgar Square gallerics, which were quite 
inadequate to contain the 725 pictures then 
belonging to thenation. Ile algo deprecated 
the separation of the pictures by native fom 
those by foreign artists, The best of Wor 
num’s energies were devoted 10 the improve. 
ment and development of the National Gal- 
Jery. Ile died at his residence, 20 Belatza 
Square, South Mampstend, on 15 Dee. 1877, 
leaving a widow and o large family. 
Wornum’s chief separate publications were: 
1. ‘The Epochs of Painting: a biographical 
and critical Essay on Painting and Pamtera 
of all Times and many Places,’ London, 1847, 
12mo; onlarged, 1859 and 1804, This was 
dedicated by Wornum to the memory of his 
father. Appended io the later editions is 
‘a table of the contributions of some of the 
more eminent painters to the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy.’ This was largely 
adopted as a text-book for art school exam: 
nations. 2, ‘Anelysis of Ornament: tha 
Characteristics of Style and Introduction to 
the Study of the History of Ornamental Art; 
Tuondon, 1866; Sth edit. 1898, 3, ‘Some 
Account of the Life and Works of Hons 
Tlolbein, Painter, of Augsburg, with nume- 
vous illustrations,’ 1867, large 8vo. Ap 
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i rk (dedicated ‘To my friend, Joho 
ae Ne  oeahle catalogue of portraits 
drawings by Lolbein at Windsor. 
i »Saul of Rarsus; or Paul and Sweden- 
hur. By ® Layman,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 
Wornum had been & member of the New 
Church, though as a ‘ non-separatist? he re- 
named 1 communion with the church of 
Tngland, In this book a, very 
arongly the notion of conflict between the 
weaching of Christ and the theology of St. 


i 
- addition to the above works Wornum 
elued ‘Lectures on Seintiog [by Barry, 
Opie, and Enseli}, 1848, 8vo, for the ‘Bohn’ 
Library; Walpole's ‘ Anecdotes of Painting 
n England, with copious notes and emenda- 
toss, London, 1819, 8 vols, (a revised edi- 
toa of this, which oe in 1888, is now 
thestandard) ; ‘ The National Gallery;’ a se- 
lection of pictures by the old masters, photo- 
aphed by L, Caldesi (with annotations), 
Fada, 1 68-78, fol.; ‘ Htchings from the 
ational Gallery,’ 18 plates, with notes, two 
series, 1876-8, tol, 

Gent, Mag. 1852 ii, 649; Times, 18 and 
19 Dec. 1877; Art Journal, 1878, p. 75; Athe- 
nem, 1877, ii. 823; English Oyclopmdia; Men 
(fthe Reign ; Bryan's Dict. of Painters and Hn- 
ravers, u, 730; Cat, of Mastlake Library at 
Nanonal Gallery,] T. 8. 

WORSDALE, JAMES (1692-1767), 
potrait-painter, born about 1602, was the 
son of a poor colour-grinder, Ie was en- 
aged as a servant to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and subsequently became his apprentice, 
but was dismissed for surreptitiously amie 
ing Lady Kneller's niece. In later times he 
camed to be a natural son of Sir Godfrey. 
Though possessed of little artistic ability, 
Worsdala obtained a considerable amount 
of patronage as @ portrait-paintor, and was 
appointed master-painter to the board of 

nance, his suecess being due mainly to 
his amusing conversation and clever sing- 
ing and acting. His portraits of Princess 
Louisa, Sir John Ligonier, the Duke of 
Devonshire, ‘Beau’ Nash, and other persons 
of mark, were engraved by Brooks, Bock- 
man, and Faber. Worsdale was much 
awociated with the stage, both in London 
tnd Dublin, and for a time belonged to a 
travelling company. In 1768 he acted at 
Dmry Lone the part of Lady Pentweazle 
in Foote’s comedy ‘Taste.’ [Te was pro- 
fesedly the author of a number of songs, 
lays, and operas, but thesao seem to have 

en chiefly the work of others—nead: 
writers whom he exploited. Lotitia Vil- 
hington (q. v.], who was one of theso, de- 
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scribes him in her ‘Memoirs’ in extremely 
uncomplimentary terms; and Vertue asserts 
that he pushed himself into notoriety solely 
by his artful ways and ‘shameless mounte- 
bank lies’ Worsdale died on 11 June 1767, 
and was buried in St. Paul's, Covent Gar- 
den. A portrait of him, painted by R. E. 
Pine, was engraved by Dickson, with the 
motto ‘Ridendo dicera verum,’ Tho dra- 
matic worls ascribed to Worsdale are: 
1, ‘A Cure for a Scold,’ a ballad opera or 
farce taken from the ‘Taming of the Shrew, 
17365 (acted at Drury Lone 25 Feb, 1735, 
and at Covent Gaiden 27 March and 26 April 
1760). 2. ‘The Assombly,’ a farce in which 
he himself played the part of Lady Scandal. 
3. ‘The Queen of Spain’ 1744. 4, ‘The 
Extravagant Justice.’ 6, ‘Gasconado tho 
Great, 1759, Of these only the first and 
last were printed. 

{Walpole's Anecdotes (Dallnway ond Wor- 
num); Vertue’s collections in Biit, Mus. Addit. 
MS, 28076, f. 87; Memoirs of Letitia Pilking- 
ton, 1748-6 £; Cuoku's Memoirs of Samuel Foote; 
Baker's Biographia Dramatica, Chaloner Smith's 
British Mezzotinto Portraits ; Genest’s Hist, Ac- 
count, iii, 448.] FM. O'D. 


WORSLEY, OIIARLES (1622-1656), 
major-general, born on 24 June 1622, was 
the eldest. son of Ralph Worsley of Platt, 
Manchester, by Isabel, daughter of Edward 
Massey of Manchester, and widow of Alex-~ 
ander Ford of Wigan (Boornr, Ancient 
Chapel of Birch, p. 25; Court Leet Records 
of Manchester,iv. 117). Worsley was a cap- 
tain in some regiment of Lancashire parlia~ 
mentarians in 1644, but his earlymilitary ser- 
vices are not recorded (Booxny, p. 89), On 
21 June 1650 parliament voted that a regi- 
ment of foot should be raised in Lancashire 
for Cromwell under such officers as he should 
be pleased to appoint. Of this regiment 
Worsley became lieutenant-colonel (Com- 
mons’ Journals, iv. 428; Cail, State Papers, 
Dom, 1650, p. 308). Te fonee Cromvell’s 
army with it at Edinburgh on 12 Sept, 1050, 
just after the battle of Dunbar (Booxrnr, p. 
37). In August 1651, when Cromwell re- 
turned to England in pursuit of Charles I, 
Worsley was sent into Lancashire to assist 
Colonel Robert Lilburne against James Stan- 
ley, seventh earl of Derby (4: v.], but arrived 
too late to take part in the victory at 
Wigan (Oany, Memorials of the Civil War, 
ii, 880, 818; Life of Captain John Hodgson, 
1882, p. 47). ‘Worsley was not at the 
battle of Worcester, but the regiment was 
employed under Colonel Duckenfield in the 
reduction of the Isle of Man, At the 
close of 1652 the regiment waa stationed 
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in London, being quartered at St. James's 
(Cal. State Pupers, Dom., 1651-2 p. 362, 
1652-8 p. 460). Worsley commanded the 
‘letachmeut of it which Cromwell employed 
in the expulsion of the Long parliament 
(20 April 1658), helped Colonel Harrison 
to put Algernon Sidney [qg. v.]} out of the 
house, and took the mace into his own 
charge (BLuncown, Sydney Papers, p. 140; 
Commons’ Journals, vii. 282). In 1654 
Worsley was elected the first member for 
Manchester (Booxnr, p. 41). In October 
1655 he was appointed one of the major- 
generals instituted by the Protector, having 
Lancashiro, Choshire, and Staffordshire as 
his province (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655, 
pp. 275, 378). Worsley was eatremely 
zealous in carrying out his instructions, 
‘The sense of the work, and my unworthiness 
and insufliciency as to the right manage- 
ment of it, is my only present discourage- 
ment,’ he wrote to Thurloe ; and in another 
letter he professed to observe ‘a visible hand 
of God going along with us in this work’ 
(Trurton, State Papers, iv. 149, 340). No 
one suppressed more alehouses or was more 
aciive in sequestering royalists, preventing 
horse-races, and carrying on the work of re- 
formation. ‘Worsley died ot St. James's on 
12 June 1656, having been summoned to 
London to ta one in a meeting of the 


major-generals, e was buried the next 
day with great pomp in a VII's 
chapel in Westminstor Abbey. His name 


does not appear in the list of burials in the 
abbey register, and, thanks to this omission 
or to some other accident, his body was not 
disinterred of the Restoration. During a 
search for tha body of James I the corpse of 
a tall man was found in Henry VIT’s chapel, 
which Dean Stanley believod to bo thai of 
Worsley (Public Intelligencer, 9-16 Juno 
1656; Crusrnn, Westminster Registers, pp. x, 
621; Sranuoy, Westminster Abbey, 8rd ed, 
pp. 674-7). 

Thurloe describos Worsley as ‘a very great 
Joss’ both to the Protector and the nation, 
he ‘having been a most trusty and diligent 
man’ (State Papers, y. 122). A portrait, 
now at Platt Mall, is engraved in Booker's 
‘History of the Ancient Chapel of Birch,’ 

Worsloy was twice married: first, on 
18 Sept. 1644, to Mary, daughter of John 
Booth of Manchester (she died on 1 April 
1649) ; secondly, on 6 Oct. 1652,to0 Dorothy, 
daughter of Roger Kenyon of Park Head, 
Whalley. By his first marriage he had a 
son Ralph and two daughters; by his second 
marriage & son Charles, born 9 July 1668, 
and two other children who died young 
(Booxer, pp. 35, 38, 49). 
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In recognition of Worsley’ i 
council of state ordered a les ee 
worth 1002, per annum to be settled one 
family, and a year’s salary as major-geners) 
being 6662. 188. 4d., to be paid to the wider 
ve State Papers, Dom. 156-7, pp. 28 i 

71, 199, 226, 266), In 1659 ‘hie wit, 
married Licutenant-colonel Woaldine Lg : 
of Manchester, and some of her letters . 
among Lord Kenyon’s manuscripts (Hit 
MSS. Comm. 14th Rep, pt. iv.) ” 


[Lives of Worsloy are contained ; , 
History of the Ancient Chapel of Tey ae 
(Chetham Soc. vol. zlvii.), and in Bspinacse' 
Lancashire Worthios, 1874, i. 96-114, Alout 
thirty of his letters are printed in Thurloe’s Stut 
Papers, vols, iy—v.] GQHT ‘ 


WORSLEY, EDWARD (1605-1676) 
jesuit, born in Lancashire in 1605, is suai” 

ave been an Oxford studont and pro- 
tostant minister, but his name does not ocgyy 
in the records of that university, Me en. 
tered the Saciely of Jesus on 7 Sept. 1696 
Taving sponte his studies at the college 
of Lidge, ho was made profossor of phil. 
sophy, logic, and sacred scripture, He was 
professed of the four vows on 29 Sept. 164] 
and in 1665 hewase missioner in London, Ha 
was declared rector of the college at Litze 
on 81 Oct. 1658. In 1602 he was acting ta 
English procurator and missioner at the Pro- 
fessed House, Antwerp, where he died on 
2 Sept. 1676, aged seventy-one, He was 
‘regarded both by his own community and 
by externs as an oracle alike of talent, in- 
dustry, learning, and prudence’ (Forny, Re 
cords, iv, 597). 

Subjoined is a list of his works, which 
wore all published under the initials ‘E,W! 
1. ‘Truth will out; or a Discouery of some 
Untruths, smoothly told by Dr. Jerem 
Taylor in his Dissuasiue from Popery; wit 
an Answer to such Arguments os deserva 
Answer,’ 1665, 4to. 2. ‘ Protestancy with- 
out Principles; or Sectaries unhappy Full 
from Infallibility to Fancy,’ Antwerp, 1043, 
4to. At the end are ‘ A faw Notes upon Mr. 
Poole’s Appandix against Captain [verard!’ 
[pea Poorn, Marrnnw]. The book is in reph 
to Matthew Poole’s ‘ Nullity of the Romi 
Faith’ and Bishop Stillingfleat’s ‘Account of 
the Protestant Religion.’ 8. ‘Reason andRe- 
tigion; orthe certain Rule of Faith, where the 
Infallibility of the Roman Catholick Church 
is asserted against Atheists, Heathens, Tewes, 
Turks, and all Sectaries, With a refutation 
of Mr, Stillingfleet’s many gross errors, 
Autwerp, 1672, 4to, 4. ‘The Infallibility 
of the Roman Catholick Church and ber 
Miracles defended against Dr. Stillingfleets 
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' Antwerp, 1674, 2 vols. 8vo. In the 
Cals ae ah author maintains the 
ait of the miraculous translation of the 
hooseof Loreto. 5, ‘A Discovrse of Miracles 
grougbt in the Roman Catholick Chrrch, or 
sfull Refutation of Dr. Stillingfleets unjust 
Exceptions against Miracles, Antwerp, 1676, 

“0, 6,‘Anti-Goliath, or an Epistle to Mr. 
Daniel] Brevint, containing some Roflections 
upon. bis Saul and Samuel ot Endor, 1678, 
ro, pp. 69: & posthumous work, 

a Dacker’s Bibl. de 1a Compagnie de Jésus; 
Doid’s Church Hist. tii. 914; Florus Anglo. 
Rivariens, p» 53 ; Wood's Athens, ii, 408; 
Foley's Records, vii. 863 ; Jones's Popery Tracts, 

419, 221, 251, 880, 486; Oliver's Jesuit Col- 
Bene p 227; Southwell’s Bibl. Soe. Jesu, p. 
1941 T. Gc. 

WORSLEY, Str ITENRY (1768-1841), 
major-general, born on 20 Jan. 1768 at 
‘ppuldarcomb in the Isle of Wight, was 
the second sou of Francis Worsley, rector of 
Chale in the Isle of Wight, by his wife Anno, 
daughter of Henry Roborts of Standen in the 
gme island, In June 1780 ho embarked for 
Bengal og an infantry cadet, and in January 
1781 helanded in Madras to take part in the 
defence of Fort St. George, which was be- 
feged by Haidar Ali. Arriving in Bengal 
in pel he was promoted ensign and lieu- 
tenant in the course of the year, and joined 
the 2nd European zegiment at Cawnpur. 
Jn 1782 he served with the 80th rogiment 
ofsepoya in reducing Ohait Singh’s forts in 
the neighbourhood of Benares. In the fol- 
lowing year he wes appointed adjutant, and 
aout the Ist battalion of his regiment 
tgainst insurgents in the Kaéimur Hills, In 
1785 the regiment was disbanded in conse- 
quence of the general peace, and Worsley 
was appointed Lo the 8th regiment of sepoys. 
Tarly in 1789 he embarked with a detach- 
ment of volunteer sepoys for service in 
Sumatra, On their return in December the 
oficers und men were honoured with the 
a approbation and thanks of Lord 

mmwallis, 

Towards the close of 1791 Worsloy volun- 
teered for service in the Mysore war, and was 
appointed to the 7th battalion of Bengal 
sepoys. He took part with the contre column 
in the night attack on Tipii’s fortified camp 
under the walls of Seringapatam on 6 Feb. 
1702,ond inthe subsequentoperations against 
that town. In the following year he was re- 
appointed to the 82nd battalion, and by the 
regulations of 1796-7 he was posted to the 
Ist native infantry, receiving the brevet rank 
of captain. ee a visit to Burope he was 
pone cnptain-lieutenant and captain on 

Nov. 1798, and was posted as captain to the 
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15th native infantry, which he joined in 
1801. At the close of the year and during 
1802 he was employed in command of part 
of the first battalion in tranquillising the dis- 
tricts ceded by the nawib of Oudh. On 
4 Sept. 1803 he fought at Aligarh, and on 
11 Sept. he commanded his battalion at the 
battle of Delhi. On 10 Oct. he again com- 
manded his battalion in the attack made on 
the enemy's infantry and guns underthewalls 
of Agra, when he received the thanks of the 
commander-in-chief, Lord Lake, in general 
orders, Hoe also led it ot the battle of 
Laswari on 1 Nov. In 1804 he joined the 
21st native infantry, and on 21 Sept. was 
promoted to 2 majority. In command of a 
detachment he cleared the Dofb of Holkar's 
troops, which had overrun it after Monson’s 
reverse [see Monson, Winx1am], and oc- 
cupied the city of Muttra, where he was 
eoplered in protecting the communication 
of Lake's army. Without scientific assist- 
ance he constructed a bridge of boats over 
the Jumna at Muttra, which proved of great 
use to the English force, Lake highly 
appreciated Worsley's services, and obtained 
for him tho pest of deputy adjutant-general. 
Early in 1806 he succeeded to the office of 
adjutant-gencral with the official rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, On 29 Nov, 1809 he 
attained the regimontal rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, but in the beginning of 1810 ill- 
health compelled him to ig his office, 
and in 1811 he proceeded to Europe on fur- 
lough. In 1818 he accepted the post of 
pene nivate secretary to the governar- 
general, I'rancis Rawdon Hastings, second 
earl of Moira (and afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings) [q. v-] His health compelled 
him to resign this post almost immediately; 
but in 1818 he returned to India, and Moira 
at once appointed him military secretary. 
In a fow months he was obliged to resign 
from the same cause as before, and joined his 
corps in the vain hope of restoring his health 
by active service. In 1819 he returned finally 
to Europe. On 12 Aug. he attained the 
brovet rank of colonel, and in August 1822 
the rank of colonel with the command of a 
regiment. Worsley became major-general 
on 2£ Aug. 1880. On 4June 1815 he was 
nominated « O.B., on 26 Sept. 1881 K.C.B., 
and on 16 Feb. 1838 G.0.B, He died at 
Shide in the Isle of Wight on 19 Jan. 1841, 
and was buried at Ohale, He married Sarah 
Hastings, and had one daughter, Elizabeth, 

Worsley has frequently been confounded 
with Huey Worszsy (1783-1820), lieu~ 
tenant-colonel, born February 1788, who was 
the third son of Jnmes Worsley (1748- 
1798), rector of Gatcombe in the Isle of 
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Wight, by his wife, Ann IIayles. In the 
autumn of 1799 he obtained an ensigney in 
the 6th foot, and accompanied the expedition 
to Holland under the Duke of York. In 1800 
he received a lieutenancy in the 62nd foot. 
Tn 1802 the 2nd battalion of that regiment 
became the 96th foot, to which Worsley was 
posted, In 1604 he obtained a company, 
and in 1806 went to America with Sir Eyre 
Coote (1762-1824?) [q.v.] In 1809 he joined 
the 85th regiment and took part in the ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt under John Pitt, 
second earl of Ohatham [a v.] In 1811 he 
proceeded 10 the Peninsula, and was present 
at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor and the 
siege of Badajoz, Shortly afterwards he was 
promceed to a majority in the 41h garrison 

aitalion, then. at Guornsey, but, obtaining 
his removal 1o the 8ith regiment in 1812, 
he returned to Spain and served in the ad- 
‘vance on Madrid and the retreat from Sala- 
manca. After the batileof Vittoria in 1813 he 
‘was recommended for promotion, received the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and soryed in the 
conflicts in the Pyrenees, raining the thanks 
of Lord Hill, In isi G6 he proceeded to India, 
but was forced shortly afterwards by ill- 
health 1o return to Murope. Ie was ap- 
poe captain of Yarmouth Onstle in the 

sle of Wight and a companion of the Bath. 
We died, unmarried, at Newport in the Isle 
of Wight on 18 May 1820, and was buried 
at Kingston (Gent. Mag. 1828, i. 669. Ac- 
counts of his services, confused with those 
of Sir Henry Worsley, appear in Gent, Mag. 
1841, i, 654, Men of the Lteign, and La Bio- 
graphie Universelle). 

[Information kindly given by Mr. 0, Francis 
Worsley; Enst India Military Calendar, 1828-6, 
i, 180-0, in. 78-9, 424-5, 470; Berry's Hump- 
shite Gencalogies, pp. 140,142; Dedwell and 
Milcs's Indian Army List, 1888.) E10. 


WORSLEY, ISRAEL (1768-1836), uni- 
tayian minister, was born ot Tlertford in 
1768, lis grandfather, John Worsloy 
(d. 16 Deo, 1707), was for filly years a suc- 
cessful schoolmaster at Iertford, and author 
of grammatical tables (1786, 8vo) and of 
anabletranslation ofthe NewTest ament, pub- 
lished posthumously by subscription (1770, 
8yo), edited by Matthew Bradshaw and the 
author's son, Samuel Worsley (d. 7 March 
1800). Ilis father, John Worsley, who died 
at Ligh Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, in 
1807 (Monthly Repository, 1808, . 515), had 
continued the school at ILertford for thirty 

ears, wiih less success, being 100 casy a 
isciplinarian ; he published a Latin gram- 
mar (1771, oro) Israel Worsley entered at 
Daventry Acadomy in 1786, under Thomas 
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Belsham (q. v.], who made him a unite; 
In December 1790 a committee of merchs . 
at Dunkirk (where there was no Ea uM 
service) engaged Worsley as their iis: 
the services to be conducted with a! eh 
of Common Prayer compiled for th a 


the English Church at Dunkik . . oa 
Collection of Psalms,’ Dunkirk, 1791, Tint 


Thevolume is reprinted in ‘Frogmenta 1 
gica’ (1848, vol. vi.) by Pete Halt ie 
who seems unaware that it isitself a rej rint 
of the ‘ reformed’ a book of Theophilus 
Lindsey [q. v.] Ilow long this experiment 
lasted 1s not certain, Worsley established 
a school at Dunkirk; after the outbreak of 
the war in 1798 he made his way to Eneland 
but returned after the poace of Anien 
(1802), only to he arrested on the resumptinn 
of hostilities (1808), ullimately making ky: 
escape with difficulty through Holland 
From 1806 to 1818 he ministered at Lip. 
coln, and from 1818 to Fobruary 1881 a 
Plymouth, whore he established ‘a felloy. 
ship fund and o chapel libraiy. He lef 
Plymouth with his family for Paris, intend. 
ing @ aix months’ stay, but was persuaded 
to open (in June) a pees for unitarian wor. 
ship (in the Rue Provence), In January 
1882 ho formed a French unitarian assoey- 
tion for circulation of tracts, The cholera 
of March 1882 dispersed his congregation, 
but he kept his chapel open till June 1839, 
pe to England, he again ministered 
at Lincoln (1838-G). He died at Tavra 
on 8 Sapt, 1836, Tis aon, William Worle 
(1796-1881), was B.A, Glasgow 1816, 
studied at Manchester College 1816-19, and 
was unitorian minister atThorne (1819-29), 
i and Gainsborough (1825- 

Besides sermons, tracts, and school-books, 
he published; 1. ‘Account of the State of 
France , . , and the Treatment of the Eng- 
lish,’ 1806, 8yo. 2. ‘Memoir of Jaco 
Brottell,’ Lincoln, 1810, 8vo. 8. ‘ Obserra- 
tions on , . , Changes in the Presbyterian 
Socictics of England, 1816, 8vo (valuable 
for unitarian history), 4. ‘ Lectures on... 
Nonconformity,’ 1828, 12mo; 2nd edi. 
1826, 12mo, 6, ‘View of the American 
Indians ... the Descendants of the Ten 
Tribes of Israel,’ 1828, 12mo, 


[Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816, p. 899; Monthly Repository, 1822, p, 
286; Christian Reformor, 1833 pp. 268, 308, 
369, 1886 p. 824; Murch’s Hist. Prosh, and 
Gon, Bapt. Churches in West of Engl. 1885, pp. 
605, 507 ; Konvick's Momoir of Kontish, 1854, p. 
13; Roll of Students, Manchester College, 1868; 
Unitarian Almanac, 1882, p. 24; Urwick’s Noo 
conformity in Herts, 1883, p. 614.) A, G. 
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WORSLEY, PIULIP STANILOPE 

235-1866), poet, born at Greenwich on 
(1835-1 )y poet, 
ja Aug. 1838, was son of Charles Worsley 
1753-1854), rector of Finchley, Middlesex, 
amember of the family of the Worsleys of 
Gatcombe, Isle of Wight. After attending 
ths Cholmeley grammar school, Ilighgate, 
he nas admitted to a scholarship at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, on 28 May 1858, and 

uated B.A. and M.A. in 1861. He 
rained the Newdigate prize (‘The Temple 
af Janus, Oxford, 8y0) in 1857, and became 
afillow of his college in 1863. His health 
nterfered with the pursuit of any profession, 
ad he devoted himself chiefly to classical 
md poetical studies, His version of the 
‘Odyssey’ in the Spenserian stanza was pub- 
h:hed in 1801 (reissued 1868 and 1877), and 
his translation of the firat twelve books of 
the ‘Lind’ in the same metre in 1865. On 
8 May of the following year Worsley died 
marricd at Freshwater after along illness, 
terminating in consumption. lis patience 
snd cheerfulness under great suffering, and 
the beauty of his character, are pathetically 
extolled by Sarah Austin in a note to tho 
‘Atheneum’ of 19 May 1866. 

Worsley’s distinction os a poet is to have 
sclweyed what no one else has achieved, Lis 
Spenserion translation of the ‘ Odyssey’ and 
ib first half of the ‘Iliad, regarded merely 
sg an endeavour to make Homer speak like 

enser, leaves no room for improvement. 
No version diverging so widely from the 
form of the original cau become the stan- 
dard version; if was nevertheless well that 
the attempt should be made as o test of the 
power and resources of our language, In 
grace, skill, command of diction, and native 
music, Worsley is suxpassed by no poet who 
has employed this most difficult form, pecu- 
lar to our Janguage, of which the most ac- 
complished forvign translators are shy, and 
of which Shelley said, ‘You must succeed 
or fail,’ ‘Worsley,’ says Matthew Arnold, 
‘making the stanza yield to him what it 
never yielded to Byron, its treasures offluidity 
and sweet ease, above all bringing to his task 
atruly postical taste and skill, has produced 
aversion of the “ Odyssey” much the most 
pleasing of those hitherto produced’ If he 
ig more successful with the ‘ Odyssey’ than 
with the‘ Tied,’ this is becausa the romantic 
character of the former poem adapts itself 
letter to the romantic stanza, The iranslo- 
tion of the ‘ Tlind’ was completed by John 
Oonington [q. v.], and the contrast between 
thetwo moieties of the book is most instruc- 
tive. Conington was « greater scholar than 
Worsley, and his command of language is re- 
markable; butas a poet he was made, notborn, 
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and his mechanical stanzas entirely want ‘the 
grandeur and the bloom’ of his predecessor. 
_ Worsley’s originel poems, first published 
in 1868 (‘ Poems and Translations,’ London, 
8vo) and reprinted in 1875, ave pleasing 
from their elegance and polish, but deficient 
in originality and force, He was born to 
interpret others, 

[Sarah Austin in Athensum, 19 May 1866; 
Gent. Mag. 1866, i. 926; Fowler's Hist. of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, p. 414 ; Fostex’s 
Alumni Oxon. (1715-1886); private informa- 
tion.] BR. G. 

‘WORSLEY, Sm RICITARD, seventh 
baronet (1761-1806), antiquary and travel- 
Jer, born on 17 March 1761, was the son of 
Sir Thomas Worsley, sixth hart., of Appuldur- 
comb, Isle of Wight, by his wife Elizebath, 
daughter of John Boyle, earl of Cork and 
Orrery. He was educated at Winchester 
College, and matriculated fiom Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, on 9 April 1768, He suc- 
ceeded his father, as seventh baronet, in 
1768. He becams one of the clerks comp- 
trollers of the board of gicen cloth in 1777, 
and in 1779 clerk of tho privy council, In 
the same year he was appointed comptioller 
of the king’s household, and he was sworn 
of the privy council on 9 Feb. 1780. THe 
was subsequently British resident at Venice, 
and was also governor of the Isle of Wight, 
and a fellow of the Royal Sociaty and of the 
Society of Antiquaries. From 1774 to 1784 
he was member of parliament for Newport, 
Isle of Wight, and he represented Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, from 1790 to 1788 and from 
1796 to 180], 

In February 1785 Worsley left Rome for 
an extensive journey in the Levant, accom- 
panied by Willey Reveley [q. v4 as_his 
draughtsman. Tlereached Athens on? May 
1785, and stayed there with Gaspari, the 
French consul, From Athens he proceeded 
on a tour in Greeca, visiting Eleusis, Megara 
(where he obtained for a small sum the statue 
of Asclepias, priestess of Artemis Orthosia), 
Epidaurus, gina, Delos, Myeonos, Rhodes, 
Cairo, and Constantinople. the spring of 
1786 he made an excursion to Sigeum and 
Troy, and visited the Crimea. Ile returned 
to Home on 4 April 1787. In his travels 
Worsley hod brought together a remarkable 
collection of statues, reliofs, and gems, which 
he arranged at his house at Appuldureomh. 
In 1798 he issued the first part (dated 
$1794") of the ‘Museum Worsleyanum,’ o 
sumptuous illustrated description of his col- 
lection. E. Q.. Visconti seems to have sup- 

lied a grant deal of material for the text. 
Iho cost of part i, exclusive of binding, 
was 2,887, 43, 
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Worsley died at Appuldurcomb on 8 Au [Gent. Mag. 1805, ii. 781; = 


1805, and was nieonerian: in the tithe (whi 
became extinct in 1826) by his fourth consin, 
Henry Worsley-Holmes, He married, in 
September 1775, Seymour Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir John Fleming, bart., of Brompton 
Park, Middlesex, and had by her a son Ro- 
bert Edwin, who died before his father, and 
a daughter, who died unmarried. The amours 
of Lady Worsley with the Earl of Peter- 
borough (who first met her at Sadler's Wells) 
and with otheis are duly chronicled by Wal- 
pole (Letters, viii. 185, 166), and are satirised 
in such publications as the ‘ Memoirs of Sir 
Finical Whimsy ond his Lady’ (1782). On 
21 Feb. 1782 Worsley brought an action 
against George M. Bissett, an officer in the 
Hampshire militia, claiming 20,0002. can 
for criminal conversation with his wife, The 
jury found for the plaintiff, but, on the ground 
of his connivance, awarded him only one 
shilling damages. Lady Worsley (who after- 
wards took by royal grant the name of Lady 
Flemin, ) was married a month after hor 
husband's death to Mr. J. Louis Conchet 
(Gent. Mag. 1805, ii, 874). 

Worsley died intestate, and his estates and 
property devolved to his niece, Henrietta 
Anna Maria Charlotte, daughter of John 
Bridgman Simpson, who married, in 1806, 
Charles Anderson-Pelham, second baron Yar- 
borough, created (1837) Earl of Yarborough 
and Baron Worsley. On the sale of the Ap- 
pulse some property the collections formed 

y Worsley were removed to the Harl of Yar- 
borough’ssent, Brockleshy Park, Ulceby, Lin- 
colushire, The statues at Brocklesby were 
described by Michaelis in his ‘ Ancient Mar- 
bles? and Mr. A. 11, Smith has since printed 
(1897) a critical description of the whole 
collection. Worsley’s manuscript ‘Journal’ 
of his travels is preserved at Brocklesby. 

Worsley’s publications are: 1, ‘The His 
tory of the Isle of Wight,’ London, 1781, 4to 
(Walpole, in his Letters, viii. 58, 64, speaks 
contemptuously of it), 2, ‘Museum Wors- 
leyanum; or a Collection of Antique Basso- 
Relievos, Bustos, Statues, and Gems’ (with 
portrait of Worsley and more than 150 
plates), London, 1704-1803, 2 vols. fol., text 
in English and Italian (pt. 1. issued in 1798, 
Pe ii. in 1802); 2nd edit. London (Prowett), 

824, 2 vols. sm, fol., with illustrations from 
the original copper-plates; German transl. by 
Eberhard and Schacfer, Darmstadt, 1827-8, 
4t0; an edition of the Italian text, with notes 
yy Giovanni Labns, Milon, 1881 (part of 

isconti’s collected works). 8. ‘ Ontalo 
raisonné of the principal Paintings at Ap- 
puldercombe’ (privately printed), 1804, 
to. 


or Conn: 
1715-1886; Burke's Extinct Baron, = 
chaclis’s Ancient Marbles in Great ie x 
Smith's Antiquities at Brockleshy Park. Be 
kin’s Worsley vy. Bissett, 1782, Alhbone'y’ vs 
Brit, Mus. Oat ; information from Mp, A, h 
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WORSLEY, WILLIAM (14352; 
dean of St. Paul’s, born wotane ae 
1186, is believed to have been the ‘a 
Sir Robert Worsley of Booths in Eccl 
Lancashire, and his wife Maude, doy hte 
of Sir John Gerard of Bryn, Lancat ine 
His brother Robert married Margaret, nies 
of William and Lawrence Booth (av 
both of them archbishops of York, to whrss 
influence William feel most of his prefer. 
ments. He was possibly educated at Can. 
bridge, as no mention of him occurs in Wood. 
he is usually described as ‘ sanctee theologisn 
professor,’ but in his epitaph is styled ' doctor 
of laws.’ On 28 April 1449 he was collated 
to the prebend of Tachbrook in Lichfslj 
Cathedral, on 80 March 1458 to Norwal 
Overall in Southwell, and in 1457 to South 
Cave in York Oathedral. These preferments 
‘were apparently conferred on him during 
his minority by his uncles, for it wos not 
till 20 Sept. 1460 that he was ordained 
pricst. On 19 May 1467 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Eakring, Nottinghamshure, 
On 28 Sept. 1476 he was admitted arh- 
deacon of Nottingham, and on 22 Jan, 1478-9 
he was elected dean of St. Paul's in suc. 
cession to Thomas Winterbourne; he re- 
tained with it the archdeaconry of Notting. 
ham and the probend of Willesden in St, 
Paul's, and from 1498 to 1496 also held the 
archdeaconry of Taunton. Worsley held ths 
deanery throughout the reigns of Hdward V 
and Richard IIT, but in 1494 he became in- 
volved in the conspiracy in fayour of Perlon 
Warbeek [g. v.] He was arrested in No- 
vembor, confessed before a commission of 
oyer and terminer, and was attainted of 
high troason on the 14th (Rot. Parl. vi, 
4806). The lay conspirators were put to 
doath, but Worsley was saved by his order, 
and on 6 June 14065 he was pardoned (Gstnp- 
wor, Letters and Papers, ii. 876), In 
October following parliament passed an act 

1 Henry VII, c. 62) restoring him in blood 
tseadese of the Realm, ii, 619). He had 
retained his ecclesiastical preferments, and 
died in possession of them on 14 Ang, 1190, 
being buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral; bis 
epitaph and a very pessimistic copy of Latin 
vorsos aro printed by Weever (Funerall 
Monuments, p. 868; Gowax, Sepulchral Mom, 
ii. 887), Fabyan describes Worsley os ‘s 
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doctour and precher’ (Chronicle, 
free) His will, dated 12 Feb, 1498-9, 
43 proved at Lambeth on 8 Noy. 1499, and 
*H Pion 27 March 1500, and is printed in 
"Teetamente Eboracensia,’ iv. 155-6; by it 
fe lef money for an obit in St. Pawl’s, 
‘Authorities cited; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl, 
Anal, ed. Hardy, passim ; Nowevnrt’s Reper- 
two and Henneeay’s Noy. Rep. Eccl. Londin. 
1993; Polydore Vergil, p. 6592; Bacon's 
Henry , ed. 1870, p. 339; Gairdner’s 
Ruhird ILL, p. 852; Busch's England under the 
Tadors, i. 95; Archeol gia, xxvii. 165; Dug- 
ates St Paul's; Milman’s St. Paul’s; Testa- 
mente Bbor. (Surtees Soc.); notes from Francis 
Worsley, e8q.] A. F. P. 
WORTH, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(1595-1895), dressmaker, was the son of 
Villam Worth, a solicitor at Bourne, Lin- 
clashire, who lost his property in specila- 
ts, Dorn in 1825, he was at first intended 
pra printer, but after a few months went 
to London to be apprenticed to Messrs. 
Svan & Edgar, linendrapers, He was 
chiefly employed in bookkeeping, but 
thowed an interest in French fobiics and 
noel, In 1846, on the expiration of his 
dentures, he went to Paris, and for twelve 
yeara Was in the service of Gagelin, silk- 
mercer, A lady's train peng by him 
tgored in the exhibition of 1855. Hoe next, 
upwtnership with a Swede named Bobergh, 
sarted in business as a Jady’s tailor. Prin- 
tess Metternich, wife of the Austrian am- 
bassador, was one of his carliest customers, 
smd the Comtesse.da Pourtalas introduced 
hm to the Empress Hugénie, to whom he 
gbmtted every novelty. Thenceforth all 
wealthy Paris flocked 10 his rooms in the 
Rue de la Paix, and acknowledged him as 
thedictator of fashions. After the war of 
1e70 Bobergh retired, and Worth, with the 
avistanes of his two sous, continued o 
business which yielded 60,0007. a year 
oe going down daily, to the end of his 
, to the establishment from his house in 
the Rue de Berri or the villa erected by 
lum at Suresnes. He was liberal to his 
staff and to French charities, but had joined 
the French reformed church and did not 
eociate with the English colony. He 
died on 10 March 1895, and was buried at 
Soresnes. His widow died on 8 Aug. 1898, 
[Private information; Annuaire Bottin, 1859; 
Figaro, Sup. Littéraire, 13 April 1887; Gaulois, 
11,12, and 14 March 1896; New York ITerald, 
Parisedit., and other Puris papers of March 1896; 
Daily Telegraph, 10 Aug. 1898.] J.G. A, 


WORTH, RICHARD NIOHOLLS 1837— 
1896), miscellaneous writer and geologist, 
was the eldest son of Richard Worth, o 
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builderof Devonport, by his wife Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Richard Nicholls of the same place. 
He was born on 19 July 1837, and appren- 
ticed in 1851 at the Devonport and Plymoutt 
‘Telegraph,’ becoming a member of the staff 
in 1868, In 1868 he joined the ‘ Western 
Morning News,’ remaining with it till 1865. 
In 1866 and the following year he lived at 
Newenstle-on-Tyneas editor of the ‘Northern 
Daily Express,’ but, finding the climate too 
prying, rejoined the staif of the ‘ Western 

orning News’in 1867, In 1877 he became 
associated with Messrs. Brendon & Son, 
printers and publishers, of Plymouth, receiv- 
ing a testimonial of plate ty Elis subscrip- 
tion in Devon and Cornwall for his services 
aga jenna, In this business he remained 
till his death, though he continued to con- 
tribute occasionally, not only to the local 
press but also to ‘Natura, the ‘Academy,’ 
and other periodicals, 

‘Worth was a diligentstudent, and devoted 
all his epee time to investigating the his- 
tory and geology of the west of England. 
Patient and exact, dreading hasty theorising, 
he was one of that indefatigable band of 
workers who have done so much for the 
history, archwology, and geology of Devon 
and Cornwall. Altogether Worth published 
about 140 papers between 1869 and his 
death, mostly historical, and in the proceed- 
ings of local societies ; some of the scientific 
papers appeared in the ‘Quarterly Journal’ 
of the Geological Society of London, of 
which he became a fellow in 1875. Besides 
a series of guide-books and several smaller 
works, he was the author of: 1. ‘ History 
of the Town and Borough of Devonport,’ Ply- 
mouth, 1870, 8vo. 2.‘ History of Plymouth,’ 
Plymouth, 1871, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1878; 8rd 
edit, 1890. 8, ‘The Three Towns Biblio- 
theca’ [for Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 
house}, 1871, 8vo, 4, ‘The West Country 
Garland, selected from the wWaease of the 
Poets of Deyon and Cornwall) Plymouth, 
1878, 8vo. 

He was twice president of the Plymouth 
Association, and i 1891 of the Devonshire 
Association. A true son of the west, he 
loved its two great counties, and no stranger 
interested in their history or geology ever 
sought Worth’s help in vain. He died sud- 
denly at Shaugh Prior, where he was tem- 
porarily resident, on 3 July 1896, and was 
buried in the village churchyard. He mar- 
ried,22 March 1860, at Stoke Damerel, Devon- 
shire, Lydia Amelia, daughter of Richard 
Davies of the Dockyard, Devonport. One 
son and one daughter survived him. 

A. portrait in oils, pene by Lanse in 
1878, 18 in possession of the family. 
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{Obituary notice Quart. Jour. Geol, Soc. 1897, ot 


Proe. Ixu; Trans, Devonshire Assoc. xxviii, 
(1896), p. 62; Trans. Plymouth Inatilution and 
Dovon and Cornwall Nat. Hist. Soc, 1895-6 ; 
Bibliotheca, Cornubiensis, ii, 907; Collectanea 
Cornubiensia, p. 1296 ; information from his son, 
R. G. Hansford Worth, esq.] * 


WORTH, WILLIAM (1677~1742), 
classical scholar and divine, born at Penryn, 
Cornwall, and baptised at St. Gluvias, its 
parish church, on 20 Feb, 1676-7, was the 
second son of William Worth, merchant of 
Penryn, who died there on 22 Jan. 1689-90, 
aged 65, by his wife Jane, daughter and 
coheiress of Mr. Pennalerick, Ile matricu- 
lated from Queen's College, Oxford, on 
14 March 1691-2, but migrated to St. 
Edmund Hall, graduating B.A. on 17 Oct. 
1695, and M.A. on 4 July 1698, In 1702, 
on ihe nomination of Archbishop Tenison, 
he was electod fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, he was chaplain to the bishop of 
Worcestor in 1705, and on 14 Dee. 1705 he 
was collated to the archdeasconry of Wor- 
ceater. Ile proceaded B.D. in 1705 and 
D,D, in 1719. 

The value Gt) of this archdeaconry in 
tho king’s books was greater than that of 
any preferment tenable with his fellowship. 
The wardon of All Souls’ College thereupon 
declayed, on 7 Jan, 1706-7, that the fellow- 
ship was vacant. “Worth appealed to Teni- 
son against the warden’s action, but on 
12 June 1707 renounced the appeal, Bisho 
William Fleetwood [q. v.] was led to pub- 
lish his ‘ Chronicon Preciosum ’ on the occa- 
sion of this dispute. 

Worth retained this archdeaconry until 
his death in 1712, and combined with it 
from 17 Feb. 1716-16 the third canonry at 
‘Worcester. From 16 July 1707 to 1718 he 
held the rectory of Halford in Warwick- 
shire, On 9 April 1718 he was collated to 
the rectory of Alvechurch, and on 11 Jul 
following to the rectory of Northfield, bo 
in Worcestershiro, and he enjoyed both 
those benefices, with his canonry and arch- 
deaconry, until his death. e died on 
7 Aug, 1712, and was buried in Worcester 
Cathedral on 11 Aug. Iis wife was a Miss 
Price, and thoir only daughier, with a for- 
tune of 60,0002, married on 8 ‘March 1740, 
William Winsmore, mayor of Worcester in 
1789-40 (Gent. Mag. 1740, p. 147). 

Worth edited at Oxford in 1700 ‘ Tatiani 
Oratio ad Grecos, Tlermim irrisio gentilium 
philosophorum,’ with his own annotations 
and those of many previous scholars, Ilearne 
says that ‘ most of tho notes, with tho dedi- 
cation and preface, were writion by Dr. Mill’ 
(Collections, Oxford Hist. Soc,i.40). Worth's 


nace to ne ae of Hermias 
in the edition J. O. Dommeri 
was printed at Halle in 1761, och, wu 
assisted Browne Willis in his sane 2 
Worcester Cathedral (Survey of Cathedr i 
vol. i. p. vi), and extracts from his call, . 
tions on Worcestershire are embodied th 
Nash’s history of that county, Bawerl 
Dechair in his edition of the ‘ Leratio 
Christianis’ (1708) of Athenagess f 
much indebted to Worth for various retding 
in manuscripts (preface to edition), Aletta 
from Worth to Potter, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Onanterbury, on the death of th, 
John Mill [q.v.] is in Lambeth My, 993 
art, 42, and a copy isin the British Museu 
Additional MS, 4292, art, 61, It is rinted 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (18011, 557 
Bly in IL, J. Todd’s ‘Brian Walton! (i 79. 
[Hearne’s Collections, i, 48, 131, 167, 172.5 
270, 289, 307, 916, it, 28, 65-8, 75, tr. 430. 
Fostor's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Chambers 
Worceatershiro Biogy. p, 343; Green's Wares. 
ter, i, 280, 287, i1. 40, and app, p, xxix: Martms 
All Soule’ Archives, pp. 320, 310-1; Boase and 
Courtney's Bibl, Cornu. ii. 907, 909-10: Boss’ 
Collect, Cormub, p. 1204; Le Nove's Basti, ty, 
76, 82.) Wb? 


WORTHINGTON, HUGH (1752-1818), 
Arian divine, was born st Leicester oy 
21 June 1762, Ilis father, Hugh Wort. 
ington, son of John Worthington (@, 1787), 
tanner, near Stockport, was born on 11 Jung 
1712 ; was educated at Glasgow (BLA. May 
1785) ; ond ministered at Leek, Staflordshire 
(1786-8), Newington Green (1788-41), bemg 
also librarian at Dr. Williams's Library, and 
Great Meeting, Leicester (1743-97), He 
married a daughter of Benjamin Andrews 
Atkinson (d. 1765), presbyterian mimster 
(1713-42) in London, and died 20 Oct. 179, 
His portrait has been engraved (Memoirs by 
his son in * Protestant Dissenter’s Magezine, 
1797, pp. 401, 444). 

Worthington, having bean grounded by 
his father, entered tos Academy in 
1768, under Caleb Ashworth [q, | On 
completing his course he was chosen 1778} 
classical tutor, but on a visit to London st 
Christmas he at once achieved fame as 4 

reacher, was invited as assistent at Salter’ 
Hall to Francis Spilsbury the younger (2. 
8 March 1782), ond began his ministry thers 
on 1 Jan. 1774, Tis duty was that of after- 
noon preacher. In connection with Abn- 
ham Reos [q, v.], he maintained o Sunday 
evening lecture at Salters’ Hall; he was also 
one of the Tucsday morning lecturers (til 
1795), and o Wednesday evening lecturer. 
On Spilsbuxy’s death he was chosen pastet 
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ined 16 May 1782); on the first Sunday 
ee ic hone in the morning 
wal celebrated the Lord’s Supper. On other 
Sunday mornings he preached at Highbury 
Grove. (1798-6) and at Hanover Street 

796-1808). 

5 Ie was elected a trustee of Dr. 
Williams's foundations, and in 1786 he was 
qeof # committee of nine for establishin 
anew college in London. He undertoo 
the departments of classics and logic, lectur- 
ing from September 1786 at Dr. ‘Williams's 
brary, Red Oross Street, and from Septem- 
jer 1787 at Hackney. Hoe resigned in the 
mn of 1789, Later in ihe year he pro- 
‘ected an association to stay the progress of 
feinianism among liberal dissenters. A 
three days’ conference of Arian diyines, in- 
duding Habakkuk Crabb [q. v.], Benjamin 
Carpenter (1752-1816) of Stourbridge, and 
John Geary of Beaconsfield, was held at 
Chapel House, Oxfordshire. Inability to 
2 on the question of inspiration rondered 
re lan abortive (Monthly Repository, 1818, 

671). 

FO vngton’s popularity as a proacher, 
sustained in London with no diminution for 
watly forty years, is unexampled among 
hteral dissenters of any school, and was the 
méisguised envy of moro radical thinkers, 
An unfriendly critic doscribes ‘ his upright 

e, his piercing eye, his hold and de- 
aeive tone, his pointed finger, the interest 
hegave to what he delivered, and the entire 
nothingness of what he often said’ (#, 1817 
pl), Another describes his voice os ‘hard 
wi dry, pungent and caustic,’ and says his 
manner was ‘full of bustle,’ and ‘ even his 

tacles were not idle’ (Christian Re- 
fee, 1828, p. 29), Tis sermons were 
mad, but the peroration was delivered with- 
out book, Tis last sermon was preached on 
July 1818. Ife left London for Worth- 

, suffering from a pulmonary disorder 
lich for many years had affected his 
health. IIe died at Worthing on 26 July 
1818, His body was brought to his re- 
sidence, Sadearg eos Square, London, and 
hy in atote on 6 Aug, af Salters’ Tall, Ie 
was buried (6 Aug.) in Bunhill Fields; the 
funeral service, attended by two thousand 

ple, was conducted by Thomas Taylor 
ta 28 Oct. 1881), the last person who re- 
membered Doddridge. T’uneral sermons 
were preached by James Lindsay (d. 14 Feb. 
1821) and Henry Lacey at Salters' Iiall; 
John Evans (1767-1827) [q. v.], Joshua 
Toulmin (q. v.], Joremiah Joyce [q. v.], and 
William Bengo Oollyer[q.v.], who succeeded 
him at Salters’ Tet tte married (1782) 
Smanns (d, March 1806), eldest daughter of 
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Samuel Stathom, dissentin 
Loughborough, and had two 
died in infancy. 

_ Besides many separate sermons, he pub- 
lished: 1. ‘An Essay on the Resolution of 
Plane Triangles,’ 1780, 8vo. 2,‘ Memoir of 
Habakkuk Crabb,’ prefixed to ‘Sermons,’ 
1796,8vo. Posthumous was 8. ‘Sermons... 
at Salters’ Hall between 1800 and 1810; 
1822, 8vo, from the notes of Mrs, Wilkin- 
son of Enfield; 2nd edit, 1823, 8vo (with 
additions) He had Jeft fifteen hundred 
manuscript sermons, mostly in shorthand, 
Ile edited his father’s ‘ Discourses’ 1785, 
8vo, and assisted Butcher in ‘ The Substance 
of the Holy Scriptures Methodised,’ 1801 
and 1818, 4to, 


[Funeral Sermony by Lindsay and by Evans; 
Obituary by E[dmund] Butcher] [q. v,) in 
Monthly Repository, 1813, p. 545; Memoir by 
J[eremiah] J[oyee] in Universal Muagnzno, 
1813, ii, 160, reprinted in Monthly Repository, 
1818, p, 561, also separately 1818; Memoirs by 
Benjamin Carpenter, 1818 ; Memoir by V.R.X, 
[John Kiteat] in Christian Modorator, 1826, p. 
186; Monthly Repository, 1806 p. 48, 1814 p. 
58, 1816 pp. 698, 746, 1822 p. 196, 1828 p, $19 
(eritique by ‘N,,' ie, John Kentish [q.v.]; 
‘Wilson's Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
ii, 61; Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p. 
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WORTHINGTON, JOTIN (1618-1671), 
master of Jesus College, Cambridge, was a 
native of Manchester, where he was born in 
February 1017-18, He was the son of Roger 
Worthington and Katharine Heywood his 
wife, both members of families of the coxra- 
sponding names in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, and described as ‘ persons of chief 
note and esteem in the town’ (Diary and 
Corresp. i. 2-8, ii, 872), On81 March 1682 
John was admitted a sizor of Emmanuel Col- 

e, Oambridge, and in the Michaelmas term 
of 1636 was admitted B.A., his name and 
that of his friend Cudworth standing ninth 
and tonth in the ‘ordo senioritatis’ (Grace 
Book Z in registry). Benjamin Whichcote 
[a-v.] and Richard Olarko were successively 

college tutora, He graduated M.A, in 
1639, In 1641 he was appointed lecturer of 
the college for the year, and on 4 April 1642 
was admilied a fellow, his election, which 
‘was attended with some difficulty, having 
taken place in tho preceding year (Diary, 
p. 12), In June 16/6 he was admitted into 
deacon’s orders, and in the following October 
‘was appointed university preacher. IIe gra- 
duated B.D. in the same year, and proceeded 
DD. in 16665. In 1649 he made, in con- 
junction with oa friend, a tour of some of 
the south-western counties, and his diary 
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contains some interesting notes of his obser- 
vations (pp. 81-7). 

On 14 Nov. 1650 Worthington was elected 
to the mastership of Jcsus College, Cam- 
bridge. In March 1664 he found it necessary 
to petition the Protector respecting the non- 
payaent of ‘the augmentation’ annexed to 

is office, and represents that ‘he had con- 
stantly resided upon the place until the last 
year,’ but, not having received the augmen- 
tation, ‘he was in a manner necessitated to 
supply a place in that country for that sum- 
mer quarter’ aoe Papers, Dom. vol. xviii. 
No, 68), Inthe following November he was 

resented to the rectory of Fen Ditton in 

ambridgeshire, and on 18 Oct. 1657 was 
married by Dr. Whichcote (the uncle of the 
bride) to Mary, the daughter of Ohristopher 
Whichcote. In the following November he 
was elected vice-chancellor of the university, 
but filled the office for only one year. Along 
with his mastership he held other profer- 
ments, In November 1662 he was presented 
by the college to the rectory of Gravely in 
Gambrid eshire, and in April 1653 to the 
living of Horton in Buckinghamshire; tho 
latter, however, he appears to have resigned 
in May 1664. 

In Octobor 1660 Worthington was dis- 
placed from his mastorship of Jesus College 
in order to make way for the restoration of 
Dy. Richard Sterne (q. v.], who had himself 
been ejected from tho post in 1644 to mako 
way for the puritan Thomas Young (1687- 
1666) [g. v.] Writing to Sterne on the 
occasion, Worthington says: ‘I never had 
any ambitious desires to such a place, ... 
for when I was brought in I could with 
ag much cheorfulness havo left it for you’ 
(Diary, i, 89), On his successor's arrival 
he received him with overllowing hospitality, 
and gratified his own enjoyment of music 
(in which he was himself a proficient) by an 
elaborate performance in lis honour, Ile 
now retired to his living at Ditton, and from 
1656 to 1662 carried on an interesting corre- 
spondenco with Samuol Hartlib [q. v. J, which 
contains some noteworthy illustrations of 
the tendencies of academic thought at Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere at this period, In 1608, 
howoyer, he resigned the living of Ditton for 
that of Barking and Needham in Suffolk, 
and about the same time was collated to 
the sinecure living of Moulton All Saints 
in Norfolk. Ile was still far from afiluent, 
and writing to a friend (28 Oct. 1661) he 
says: ‘Qur expenses will be beyond our 
receipts, and yet we are as frugal, both for 
diet and apparel, as we can be’ (Diary, ii. 
189), Ile was now appointed preacher at 
the church of St, Benet Fink in London, and 
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removed to the city. Writin, : 
he speaks of Caadions and Nena et 
between London and Suffolk in wiiter"s . 
‘painful and solitary livings at dene 
ollege.’ Te continued throughout ie 
lague faithfully to discharge the duties ¢ 
is London cure; but in September 16881. 
church and house were both burnt doy, : 
the Great Fira, and the record of his aufmng 
through that visitation is one of considerate 
interest. Iu the following November t° 
friend Honry More (16141687 (4. ¥.] pre. 
sented him to the rectory of 2, 0 we 
Lincolnshire, on which occasion Wort, : 
ton speaks of having been ‘kindly ang mob 
entertained’ by him at Ragley. To this re 
ferment Archbishop Sheldon added the pre. 
bend of Asgarbyin Lincoln Cathedial, i 
this time, however, his health began to fyi 
and the loss of his wife (August 1087), whit 
he describes os making “ihe rural solituds 
more solitary and uncomfortable) det. 
mined him to accept the appointment of 
‘lecturer’ at the parish church of Hackney 
under its vicar Dr. Jameson, with the yey 
of being nearer ‘friends and books’ Shi. 
don also successfully exerted bis influent 
to procure for him the lease of the rectory 
of St, Benet Fink; but before tlus could te 
carried into effect Worthington died. He 
was in the fifty-fourth year of his age, ani 
was buried on 80 Nov. 1671 in the chanced 
of tho church at Tackney. His funeral 
sermon was preached by Tillotson, who pro- 
nounced a high eulogium on his character 
and virtues—his peculior merit, in th 
preacher’s estimation, haying been ‘hy 
great zeal and industry to be useful, ex 
pecially in those things which tended to the 
promoting of piety and learning’ 

Worthington had five children, John 
(6. 18 June 1668), his only son ond hei, 
was educated at Hton and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, whence, after taking lus MA, 
degree, he migrated 1o Peterhouse, He 
declined to take the oaths at the Revolution, 
and appears subsequently to have resided in 
London. He died in 1787, and was bund 
in St. John’s, Hackney. Of the daughter, 
Damaris (5. 2 April 1661) mand Nathaniel 
Turner, 0 linendraper of Fleet Street, by 
whom she had nine children ; Anne mari 
Meshach Smith, formerly of Jesus Oollege, 
Cambridge, ond afterwards vicar of Hendon 
in Middlesox; the other two died in i 
fancy. : 

By his contemporaries Worthington we 
generally soruied as an Arminian; but his 
sympathies wore rathor philosophical than 
theological, and ho shaved with the school 
of the Onmbridge Platonists (to which be 
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7 mclose relation) their dislike to dog- 
no mntolerarice, 2 warm admirer of 
fulet and Erasmus, his teaching was 
juected towards the development of a 
[bral Christian spirit rather than to 
+ pnions and oxtra-essentials.’ But, while 
gene from a too rigid interpretation of 
zetrine, he was distinguished by his care 
ot exactness in his hterary lnbours, and 

3 edition of the works of the ‘incom- 
ynble’ Joseph Mede [q. ve fother, in 
Fe respects, of the Cambridge movement— 
qasrefaired to by Tillotson as ‘a monument 
ihely to stand so long os learning and re- 
jon shall continue in the world’ (pref, to 
te Mucellanies,170Ledit.) TTis like labours 
cn lus edition (London, 1660) of the ‘ Select 
Drcourses of John Smith (1618-1652) {a.v-] 
i Queens’ preserved them from the oblivion 
mtowluch, notwithstanding their high merit, 
they would otherwise hava fallen. His 
translation of the ‘ De Imitatione ’ of Thomas 
4 Kempis, published under the title of ‘The 
Christian's Pattern,’ firsL appeared in 1064, 
snd went through numerous editions. Of 
that of 1654 no copy is known to exist. 
The edition of 1677 was the basis of John 
Wesley's edition, although he appears to 
have adopted it in ignorance of the fact that 
he was building on the Iabours of Worthing- 
ton (Bibliography, pp. 16-17). 

A ‘Bibliography of Works written or 
edited’ by Worthington, compiled by Chan- 
cllor R. 0. Christie, was published by the 
Chetham Society (new ser, vol. xii.) in 
1885, in which the following are enumerated 
as his own wrilinga: 1. ““Ymorimaots dy- 
may ray Adyar. Form of Sound Words: 
Ora Scripture Catechism; shewing what a 
Christian is to believe and practise in order 
to Salvation,’ London, 1678, 1674, 1676, 
1681, &e., 8vo, 1728, 12mo. 2. ‘The Great 
Duty of Self-Resignation to the Divino 
Wil London, 1676, 8vo, This also went 
through numerous editions and was trans- 
Iited into German. 38, ‘The Doctrines of 
the Resurrection and the Reward to come, 
cousidered as the grand Motives to an Holy 
Life’ London, 1690, 8vo. 4. ‘Chavritas 
Crangelica: a Discourse of Christian Love,’ 
Ipndon, 1691, 8vo (published by his son), 
6. ‘Forms of Prayer for a Family,’ London, 
1603,1721,12mo0. This was also translated 
into German, 6, ‘ Miscellanies . . . also a 
Collection of Epistles; with the Author's 
(haracter by Archbishop Tillotson, London, 
TL, 8v0. 7. ‘Select Discourses . . . with 
the Author's Character,’ London, 1725, 8vo. 
The edition of 1826, ‘to which is added 
eee Catechism,’ contains 1, 2, 3, 
ind 4, 
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[Diary and Correspondence, edited by Jumes 
Crossley ond R. C, Chmstio for the Chetham 
Society, 2 vols.; Autobiography of Simon Pa- 
trick; MSS. Baker, vols. vi, xvin, and xwiii.; 
Brydges's Restituta, vol 1.; Robinson's Memo- 
vials of Hackney, 11. 70; Nichols’s Leicoster- 
shire, in. 731; Tulloch’s Rational Theology in 
England, it, 426-83.) J.B. A 


WORTHINGTON, THOMAS (1519- 
1622?), president of Douay College, born in 
1549 at Blainscough or Blainacom the parish 
of Standish, near Wigan, Lancashire, was 
son of Richard Worthington, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Charnock of 
Charnock in the same county (Dopp, Church 
Hist. ii, 891). His father, who was an occa- 
sional conformist, though at heart s firm 
catholic, sent him about 1566 to Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
on 17 Oct. 1570. Afterwards going abroad, 
for conscience’ sake, he was admitted into 
the English College at Douay on 15 Feb. 
1672-8, In 1677 he was made B.D., and 
the year following he removed with the rest 
of the college to Rheims. Afterwards he 
was sent on the mission to England, where 
he laboured for several years with great suc- 
cess, In 168+ he was seized in his lodgings 
at Islington, and was immediately com- 
mitted prisonor to the Tower, and ‘ put into 
the pit He was among the twenty-one 
jesuits, seminarists, and other ‘ meee 
priests’ who on 25 Jan, 1584-5 ware shippa 
at the Tower wharf to be conveyed to Franco 
and banished the realm for ever by virtue of 
a commission from the queen (Iloninsnnp, 
as iii, 1879-80; Fonny, Records, ii, 
Retiring to the English Oollege at Rheims, 
Worthington remained there till he was ap- 
pointed by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Allen to 
the post of chaplain in Sir William Stanley's 
regiment in the Spanish service. He was 
crented D.D. by the university of Trier in 
1588, In 1690 he returned to Rheims, and 
was employed in reading a lesson of moral 
divinity ; butin 1601 he was sent to Brusecls, 
and remitted to the camp to exercise the 
office of chaplain again, 

On the decease of Dr. er of 
the English Collega of Douay, Worthington 
was on 1 July 1599 appointed to be his suc- 
cessor by Cardinal Castano, protector of the 
English nation. This appointment was made 
chiefly by the influence of Father Robert 
Parsons {q.v.], 10 whom Worthington took 
a. secret vow of obedience, and under Worth- 
ington’s direction new rales were imposed. 
The most eminent professors and doctors 
were dismissed ; « jeauit was sppolntey con- 
fessor to the students, and no alumnus was 
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admitted to tho college without the approval 
of the archpriest or the suporior of the 
jesuits in England. Subsequently the og- 
grieved clergy petitioned for a visitation, the 
result being that Worthington was removed 
from his office, and Dr, Matthew [ellison 
ay] appointed in his place. 

ovthington was now invited to Romo 
by tho cardinal-protector, and he sot out 
from Douay on 15 May 1618, On his arrival 
he had an allowance of two hundred Roman 
crowns a year, with an apartment and diet 
for himself and a servant, Te was also mado 
apostolic notary, and obtained a place in con- 
nection with the Congregation of the Index 
of Prohibited Books. While at Rome ho was 
admitied n membor of the Oratory. After 
residing for two or three years in Rome he 
obtained leave to return to his native country 
upon the mission, Ie died at the house of Mr. 
Biddle of Biddle or Biddulph, Staffordahiro, in 
1622 (Anum, Defence of Sir W. Stanley's Sur- 
vender of Deventer, ed. Heywood, p. xlv 2.) 
Dodd states, however, that he died about 
1626, Father Southwoll asserts that ho was 
a novice of the Society of Jesus at tho time 
of his death. 

There is a portrait of him in the print en- 
titled ‘The Portraiture of the Jesuits and 
Priests as they used to sit at Council in Eng- 
land’ in the second part of ‘ Vox Populi’ 

Worthington’s works are: 1, ‘The Rosarie 
of Our Ladies, Otherwise called our Ladios 
Psalter. With other godlio exercises, Ant- 
werp, 1400, 12mo(anon.) The ee dated 
25 March 1590, is signed ‘T. W, P.’ 2, ‘ Ri- 
chardi Bristot Vigorniensis . . . Motiva,’ 
Arras, 1608, 2 vols. 4to ; translated from the 
Faglish, with a memoir of Bristowe prefixed, 
8 ‘Annotations, Tables, &c.,’ to the two 
volumes of the Old Testament printed at 
Douny, 1609-10 (cf. Corron, Rheims and 
Doway, p. 26), 4. ‘ Oatalogus Martyrum in 
Anglin ab anno 1570 ad annum 1612’ 
Printed 1612 and 1614, 8vo. Profixed to 
this extromely rave book is ‘Narratio do 
Origine Seminariornm, et de Missiono Sacer- 
dotum in Anglia,’ This catalogue and narra- 
tion are taken mostly from the collection en- 
titled ‘Concertatio Eeclosim Ontholicm in 
Anglia’ [sce Brtpanwaror, Jou]. 5. Whyte 
dyed Black. Or a Discouery of many most 
foule blemishes, impostures, and deceiptes, 
which D. Whyte hoith practysed in his 
hook entituled The way to the true Church. 
Written by T. W. P.,’ sine loco, 1615, 4to 
[see Wut, Jom, 1570-1615]. In a reply 
to this Francis White [q.v.] wrote his ‘ Or- 
thodox Faith and Way to the Ohureh.’ 
6, ‘An Ankor of Ohristian Doctrine Whenaro-~ 
in the moat principal pointes of Uatholiqve 
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Religion are prouod by tho only can 
word of God,’ 4 pts, in S vols Dow ee 
1622, 4to, ‘Tho preface, dated 1616 Yaw 
‘Th. W.! Ithasbeen stated thatthe, 
were printed in London, ond that the ra 
sold By the euty at his lodgings ire 
aa or lds, (Gon, Foot out of th 
[De Backer's Bibl. des Ieriyains 
pagnie de Jésus, 1876, ini, 1674; Deda ee 
Hist. ii, 888, 889, 391, iii, 88, and Tierney's ed 
iii, 166, 168; Douay Dinries, P. 446; Fo} : 
Records, ii, 104, vii. 866 ; Granger's Biogr, i 
of England, 5th edit, i, 80; More's Hee 
sionis Anglicanm Soe, Jesu, p, 286; Notes al 
Quorics, 3rd ser. ix. 104; Oliver's Jesmt Col} c 
tions, p. 228; Panzani’s Memoirs, p 9g he 
gister of the University of Oxford i, 979 
Southwell’s Bibl. Seriptorum Soe, Jesu, | n 
Wood's Athonm Oxon, (Bliss), ii, 406, an Fast 
i, 185; T. G. Law's Archpriest Controyer, 
1808 (Camden Soe.)] mt 


WORTHINGTON, TIIOMAS (ez. 
1754), Dominican friar, fourth son of Thoma, 
Worthington of Blainsco in the parish ct 
Standish, near Wigan, Lancashire, by hy 
wife Jano, eldest daughter of John Ploup. 
ton of Plomptan Yorkshire, was born on 
28 Nov. 1671, and received his education in 
the college ofthe English jesuits at St. Omer, 
In 1601 he entered the Dominican order st 
the convent of Bornhem in Flanders, and in 
tho following year he made his solemn eo- 
fession as 2 momber of the oder, Ho was 
ordained priest at Rome in 1696, and went 
afterwards to the college of St. Thoms 
Aquinas at Louvain, whore he became sue 
cossively professor of philosophy, theology, 
and sacred scripture. Ile graduated Bi), 
in 1701, was elected prior of Bornhom in 
17056, and re-cleated in 1708, and was in 
stituted prior provincial of England, For 
nine years he laboured on the Pnglish mie 
sion, sometimes in London, but generally in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, On his return to 
Flanders ho was again installed prior of 
Bornhem, 25 Jan. 1717-18, He was createl 
D.D. in 1718, was elected prior of Bornhen 
for the fifth time in 1726, and was agam 
instituted provincial on 4 Jan. 1726-6. Sub- 
soquently he became chaplain at Middletar 
Tall, the residence of Ralph Brandling, in 
the parish of Rothwell, near Leeds, Hs 
died thore on 25 Feb, 1764 (N.S.) 

Tlis works ara: 1, ‘ Prolegomena al 
Sacram Scripturam et [Ilistoria Saem 
Scholastica Mundi sub lege Nature,’ Lou- 
vain, 1702, 4to. 2, ‘ Historia Sacre Seholae 
tiea, Mundi, aub lege Mosaic#, ad Templi edi 
eationem,’ Louyaim, 1704, 4to, 8, ‘Historis 
Sacra Scholastica Mundi, sub lege Mosakd 
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4 ‘ edificatione ad Nativitatem Christi,’ 
irene 1703, 4to, 4. ‘An Introduction tothe 
Patholie Faith. By an English Dominican,’ 
{ndon, 1709, 8v0, pp- 162. The author- 
-hip has been erroneously ascribed by Quétif 

i [ehard, in their ‘Scriptores Ordinis 
Pr gicatorum,’ to Father Ambrose Burgis. 
5, ‘Annales Frairum Preedicatorum Pro- 
yacve Anglicans Restaurate,’ 1710. This 
ganuscript, preserved in the archives of the 
nivince, comprises & history of the convent 
F Bornhem from its foundation to the year 
iors, Th is & Latin abridgment of the 
‘Annals’ compiled in Flemish by Hyacinth 
Coomans, a lay brother, who died in 1701, 
The Flemish original is lost. 6, ‘ History 
if the Convent of Bornhem, the College of 
Louvain, ond the Monastery of English 
suters at Brussels,’ printed in Bernard de 
Jonghe’s ‘Belgium Dominicanum,’ Brussels, 
1719, 4to. 7. ‘ Obituary Rolls of Bornhem,’ 
consisting of notices of the religious of the 
English ominican province from the founda- 
tim of the convent in 1658 down to 1719. 
a Alatin ‘Memoir of Bishop Williams,’ 
1714,8v0, The whole contents of this manu- 
gript have been published in ‘ A Consecrated. 
Life' by the Rev. Berane Palmer, O.P,, 
which appeared in ‘Merry England’ for 
November ond December 1887. 9, ‘ Brevis 
Provincia Angliconm Ratio,’ 4to, Manu- 
ript preserved in the archives of the pro- 
unee; there is also o transcript in the ar- 
chives of the master-general of the Domini- 
can order ot Rome, 

{Catholic Miscellany, 1826, vi. 255; Gibson's 
Iydiate Hall, p. 203 ; Merry England, 1888-9, 
m, 26,186; Oliver's Cornwall, p. 469; Palmer's 
Life of Card, Howard, p. 180; Palmer's Obit. 
Notices of the Friar-Preachers, p.14.] T. 0. 

WORTHINGTON, WILLIAM (1703- 
1/78), divine, son of Thomas Worthington 
of Aberhofesp, Montgomeryshire, was born 
in 1708, and educated at Oswestry school. 
Hewasmatriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
9 May 1722, and graduated B.A. on 22 Feb. 
1726-6. Afterwards he became usher in the 
school at Oswestry, He took the degree of 
MA, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1/42, was incorporated in that degree at Ox- 
ford on 8 July 1768, and accumulated the 
degrees of B,D. and D,D, in the latter uni- 
varsity on 10 July the same year. Hoe was 
atronised by Francis Hare [q. v.], bishop of 

t, Asaph, who presented him in 1729 to 
the vicarage of Llanyblodwell, Shropshire, 
ad in 1745 removed him to Llenrhaiadr, 
Denbighshire. Hare also gavo him the sine- 
gue rectory of Darowen, Montgomeryshire, 
in1787 sand etalon Drummond,towhom 
he had beon chaplain for several years, pre- 
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sented him in 1762 toa stall in the cathedral 
of York, Hoe died at Lianrhaiadr on 6 Oct, 
1778, 

His principal works are: 1. ‘An Essay 
on the Scheme and Conduct, Procedure and 
Extent, of Man's Redemption; designed for 
the honour and allustration of Christianity. 
To which is annexed a Dissertation on the 
Design and Argument of the Book of Job? 
London, 1748, 8vo ; 2nd edit. enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1748, 8vo. 2 ‘The Historical Sense 
of the Mosaic Account of the Fall proved 
and vindicated,’ London, 1751, 8vo. 8. ‘The 
Use, Value, and Improvement of Various 
Readings shown and illustrated, Oxford, 
1764, 8vo. 4, ‘A Disquisition concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, in order to ascertain the 
right Notion of it,’ 1766, 8vo. 6. ‘The Evi- 
dence of Christinnity deduced from Facts, 
and the Testimony of Sense, throughout all 
Ages of the Church, 2 vols, London, 1769, 
8vo, being the Boyle lectures for 1766-8. 
6. ‘The Scripture Theory of the Earth, 
throughout all its Revolutions, and all the 
Periods of its Existence, from the Creation 
to the final Renovation of all Things ; bein 
8 Sequel to the Essay on Redemption, an 
on Illustration of the Principles on which it 
is written,’ London, 1778, 8vo, 7. ‘Ireni- 
cum, or the Importance of Unity in the 
Ohurch of Christ considered ; and applied to- 
wards the Healing of our nahey y Diffe- 
rences and Divisions,’ 1775, 8vo. 8. ‘Anim- 
ot Enquiry into the Oase of the Gospel 

moniacks; with an Appendix, consisting 
of an Essay on Scripture Demonology,’ 1777, 
8vo, This was an attack on the opinion ex- 
pressed by Hugh Farmer [q. v}e issentin, 
minister, in his ‘ Essay on the Demoniacks, 
1776. 9. ‘A further inquiry into the Casa 
of the Gospel Demoniacks, occasioned b 
Mr. Farmer's Letters on the Subject,’ 1779, 
8vo, a posthumous publication. 

[Cooko’sPrenacher’s Assistant; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1716-1886; Gont. Mag. 1778, p. 495; 
Graduati Cantabr. (1828), p. 680; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), iii. 204, 206; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anead, vii. 477; Watt’s Bibl, Brit,; Williams's 


Eminent Welehmen, p. 544.] T.0. 
WORTLEY, STUART-. [See Srvanr 
Worrry.] 


WORTLEY, Sm FRANCIS (1591- 
16652), poot, born in 1591, was eon of Sir 
Richard Wortley, Imight, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Boughton of Cawaston, 
Warwickshire, who became after Sir Ri- 
chard’s death ae the wife of William 
Osvendish, earl of Devonshire (Huntnn, 
South Yorkshire, ii, 816). Wortley matri- 
culated from Magdalen College, Oxford, on 
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17 Feb. 1608-9, was Imighted on 15 Jan: 
1610, and created a baronet; on 29 June 
1G11 (Fosrnu, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714). 
In the two parliaments of 1621 and 1635 he 
represented [ast Retford, aud was one of 
the candidates of Sir Thomas Wentworth 
for Yorkshire in 1625 (Oartwrieut, Chap- 
ters of Yorkshire History, 1872, pp. 216-28 ; 
Strafford Letters, i. 29), He was assessed 
302, towards the forced loan of 1626 ond 
made some opposition to its payment (7d. BP. 
236, 850). In 1626 he had a duel with 
John Savile and was reported to be killed 
(Court and Times of Charles I, i, 148; 
Honrnr, p. 817). Wood describes Wortley 
as an ‘ingenious gentleman,’ who trod ‘in 
the steps of hia worthy ancestors in hospi- 
tality, charity, and good neighbourhood,’ He 
was & friend of Bon Jonson, and contributed 
to ‘ Jonsonus Virbius’ (1638). In September 
1089 he entortnined John Taylor (1660-1653) 
[q.v.], the water poot, who has left un account 
of his visit to Wharncliffe (Part of this Sum- 
mer’s Travels, or News from Well, Hull, and 
Halifax, p. 23), Tn the disputes which pre- 
ceded the beginning of the civil war Wortley 
distinguished himself by his zeal for the king, 
whom he accompanied in the attempt to 
obtain possession of Mull (Vicars, Parl. 
Chron, 1, 81; of. WortLny, Declaration in 
Vindication of himself, 1642), The Touse 
of Vommons on 25 April 16£2 ordered him. 
to ba sent for as a delinquent, but the vote 
was fruitless (Commons’ Journals, ii, 010). 
Tle garrisoned his house at Wortley with 
160 dragoons, and was one of the most active 
supporters of the king in south Yorkshire 
(itowene, ii, 817). On 3 June 1644 Wort- 
loy was captured by the parliamentarians at 
the taking of Walton ILouse, and on 22 Aug. 
following he was sent to the Towor (Rusi- 
worm, vy. 022; Commons’ Journals, iit, 608). 
In the Tower he remained for sevorel years, 
sullering, like other royalist prisoners, great 
hardships bocause parliament confiscated 
their estalos and made no allowance for their 
maintenance, in spite of repeated potitions 
(A. true Relation of the Unparalleled Oppres- 
sion imposed upon the Gentlemen Prisoners 
in the Tower, 1647, 4to). On 19 Aug, 1647 
King Oharles sent tho prisoners in the ‘Tower 
8 brace of fat bucks for a foast, which gilt 
and banquot Wortley celebrated in a ballad 
containing characters of the differont pri- 
soners, Of himself he says; 
Prank Wortloy hath a jovinl soul, 
Yub nover was good clubman; 
Ho's for tho bishops and the church, 
But can endure no tubman 
(Wrrawt, Political Ballads published during 
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r| man, with grey hair’ (74, 
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eee Oa 
1619 or perhaps earlier he wag released fue 


the Tower, compounded for hi 

being much in debt; : lived iy ‘tle te ; 
Friars near Fleet Street in London wh : 
according to Wood, he died (Athena Our 
iii, $02). In his will, dated 9 Sept, Jer" 
he desirod to be buried at Windsor with B 
father. It was proved in London, 18 Sa : 
1652, by his son, Sir Femneis (Jie 
Yorkshire Diaries, i, 281), a 

Wortley is described as ‘a tal] PPOpet 
a Ja 7 An engrare] 
porns is mentioned by romley (p, 81), 

married Grace, daughter of Sir Wilias 
Brouncker of Melksham, Wiltshire, and |} 
by her two children: Sir Francis, who su. 
ceeded him; ond Margaret, married toy; 
Tienry Griflith, bart., of Agnes Burtop 
Yorkshire, Sarah, his daughter by hissecqu} 
wife, Tostur, daughter of George Smithie: 
alderman of London, and widow of Alden 
man Eyre of Coleman Street, married Ro 
Bretteridge of Newhall, Yorkshire (Calcadgr 
of the Committee for Compounding, p, 1378 
Howrnr, ii, 325). Sir Francis Wortley, th: 
sacond baronet, married Frances, daughte 
of Sir William Faunt of Freeston, Lincoln. 
shire, but died on 14 March 1668, leaving ns 
legitimate issue, ITs bequeathed his estate 
to his natural daughter, Anne Newcomen, 
and she married Sidney Montagu (second 
son of the first Harl of Sandwich), who tok 
the name of Wortley (4d. ii, 819; Yoo hatin 
Diaries, i, 289), 

Wortley was the author of: 1, ‘ His Duty 
delineated in his Pious Pity and Christian 
Oommiseration of the Sorrows of .,, Elus- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia,’ 1641, 4to (quoted 
by Bliss in his edition of Woop's Athee, 
iii, 801), 2. ‘Lines dedicated to Fame onl 
Truth,’ 1642, 4to (on the same subject, 
8. § Charactors and Elegies,’ 1646, 4to, Ths 
consisis chiefly of poems on the toyaliss 
noblemen ond guntlomen Idilled during ths 
war. Specimens of tho characters av 
printed in Bligs’s edition of Eorlo’s 'Micnw 
cosmography, 1811, pp. 298, 209, 4, ‘4 
Loyal Song of the Royal Feast kept by ths 
Prisoners in tho Tower,’ 1647, fol. (reprinted 
in Wriaur's Political Ballads publiskd 
during the Commonwealth, Percy Soc, 184, 
p. 87), _6, ‘Mercurius Britannicus his Wd- 
come to Tell,’1647,4to. He wrote also tna 
prose pamphlets: 6, ‘ Declaration in Vindi- 
cation of himself from divara Aspersions and 
Rumours concerning the drawing of his 
Sword and otherA ctions,’ 1642, 4to (reprinted 
inthe Yorkshire Arehaological Journal, vu 
395). 7. ‘Truth asserted by the Doctrine 
and Practice of the Apostles, &e,, viz. that 


the Commonwealth, 1811, p. 91). About | Episcopacy is Jure Divino 1619, so. 
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Life of Wortley and a pedigree of the | (q. v.] accused him of socinianism ; this led 
Ci ‘re contained 1n Hunter's South York- | to a “conferenc’ of learned divines, which 


1, 916-18, 824; Wood's Athonm Oxon. ed. 
- ih 301; Yorkshire Royalist Composition 
4h. 65, 197, iii. 89; Harleian MS. 2100 ; 


Papers, Ue Of . ; 
rities mentioned in the article. 
ches autho OnE, 


WORTLEY-MONTAGU, EDWARD 
(1713-1778), author and traveller. [Sea 


Yostacv.] 

WORTLEY-MONTAGU, Lapy MARY 
(1680-1762), writer of ‘Letters.’ [See 
Mowracv. | 

WOTTON, Bazon, CHARLES HENRY 
KIRKHOVEN (4.1688). [See under Kirx- 
HovEN, OATHURINE, Lapy SranHoPE and 
Convress OF CHESTORFIELD. } 


WOTTON, ANTHONY (1561 P-1626), 
jivine, born in London about 1561, was 
aiucated at Eton, whence he was elected 
wholar of King's College, Cambridge, heing 
admitted on 1 Oct. 1679. His tutor was 
sir) William Temple (1565-1627) [g.v. 
fe graduated B.A, in 1588, and proceed, 
VLA, in 1587 and B.D. in 1694. In the 
latter year he disputed with John (afterwards 
bish Overall [q. vd at Cambridge before 
the Earl of Essex, who made him his chap- 
lin, On the death of Willinam Whitaker 
(1548-1595) [q. v.] in the following 
Wotton wrote some eulogistic verses, which 
were printed in Whitaker's ‘ Works’ (1610, 
p-708),and became o candidate for the regius 
apg of divinity vacated by Whita- 

; though Wotton was highly commended 
for his disputation, Overall was elected by 
thevotes of the younger Oambridge men, who 
preferred Overall’s moderately high-church 
views to Wotton's puritanism. March 
1598, on the establishment of Gresham 
College, Wotton was appointed its first 
rofessor of divinity, but he held the post 
fas than two years, vacating it and his 
fellowship at MKing’s on his marriage, on 
47 Oct. 1698, to Sybell, aged 28, aeagtter 
of William Brisley of Isleworth, Middlesex, 

Wotton now became lecturer at All 
Hallows Barking, a post which he held till 
his death; all his books are dated from his 
houseon Tower Hill. His failure, in spite 
of his learning and abilities, to obtain 
further preferment was due io his puritan 
tendencies, but he became a well-known 
aud Foes rencher, In 1004 he was sus- 
ended by Bancroft, his prayer that ‘the 

g's eyes might be pated ’ being taken as 
an insinuation that the king was blind. The 
suspension did not last long, but in 1611 
Wotton was attacked from ao different 
quarter, George Walker (1681 P-1651) 

YOL, XSI. 


ended in Wotton’s vindication, The con- 
troversy went ontill 1615, and in 1641, long 
after Wotton’s death, Walker repeated his 
accusations, This provoked ‘Mr, Anthony 
‘Wotton’s Defence’ (Cambridge, 1641, 4to), 
published under the name of Thomas Gat- 
aker (q. v.], who, however, only wrote the 
postscript, tha ‘ Defence’ being by Wotton’s 
son, Samuel (see below). Walker replied in 
‘A True Relation of the cheife Passages be- 
tween Mr. Anthony Wotton and Mr, George 
Walker in... 1611, and in the Yeares next 
following .. . till 1616’ (London, 1642, 4to). 
Wotton died on 11 Dec. 1626 im his 
house on Tower Hill, leaving several sons. 
The eldest, Anthony, born in 1599, died 
young. The second,Samuel, born on 80 Aug. 
1600, was educated at Eton, and elected a 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; he 
graduated M.A. in 1629, and subsequently 
D.D., and was presented by the provost of 
Eton to the rectory of West Wrotham, Nor- 
folk, on 29 April 1640. He died on 4 Feb. 
1680-1 (La Nevn, Mon, Anglicana, y. 148; 
Bromnrrerp, Norfolk, iii. 319), Besides 
the ‘Defence’ of his father, he translated 
Pierre de ia Ramée’a ‘ Logic, which was pub- 
lished by his father in 1626 os ‘The Arte of 
Logicke gathered out of Aristotle’ (London, 
Bee), and was dedicated to James, viscount 
Doncaster. The third son, John, also fellow 
of King's ond vicar of Weedon, Northamp- 
tonshire, was ejected for refusing the ‘en- 
gagement ’ in 1650, and died about 1659. 
‘Wotton was author of: 1, ‘A Defence of 
Mr. Perkins’s Booke called “A Reformed 
Catholicke” against the Cauils of a Popish 
Writer, one B. P. or W. B. [i.e William 
Bishop (q. rh, bishop of Chalcedon), in his 
“Deformed Reformation,”’ London, 1606, 
4to, a substantial work of six hundred pages 
dedicated to the Earl of Salisbury [el. art. 
PaREINs, aa 2. ‘A Trial of the 
Romish Olergies Title to the Church. By 
Way of Answer to a Popish Pamphlet 
written by one A. D. and entitled “A 
Treatise of Faith,”’ London, 1608, 4to. 
This provoked ‘A Reply made unto Mr. 
Anthonie Wotton and Mr, John White [see 
Warn, Jouy, 1570-1615], by A. D., no 
place, 1612, 4to. 8. ‘Sermons upon a Part 
of the first Chapter of the Gospel of St. 
John, preached in the Parish Church of All 
Hallows Barking, in London,’ London, 1609, 
4to. 4. ‘Runne from Rome, or a Treatise 
shewing the Necessitie of separating from 
the Ohurch of Rome,’ London, 1624, 4to; 
2nd edit. 1686, 12mo: in this work Wotton 
seeks to confute Bellarmine. 5, ‘De Recon- 
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ciliatione Peccatorislibriv.,’ Basle, 1624, 4to; 
no copy of this is in the British Museum. 
[Cole’s manuscript Collections, xiv. 178-84, 
xv. 90-1, 110; Ward’s Gresham Professors, i. 
89-43, and his miscellancous collectiona in 
Gresham College in Brit, Mus. Add MS, 6194, 
pp. 281-2; Francis Peck in Brit, Mus, Add 
MS. 6209, f. 87; Harwood’s Al Etonenses, pp. 
189, 221; Chester's London Marr. Licences, 
Fuller's Hist, of Cambr. p. 76; Rapin’s Hist. of 
England. ii, 240, 244, 276; Brooke's Lives of 
the Puritang, i. 846-9 ; Notes and Queries, 8th 
sor, Vi, 34; Wotton’s Works, and authorities cited 
in text.) A. FP. 


WOTTON, Siz EDWARD (1489-1551), 
treasurer of Calais, born in 1489, was the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Wotton, by his wife 
Anno, daughter of Sir Ilenry Belknap. Sir 
Robert was grandson of Nicholas Wotton 
(1872-14-48), a momber of the Drapers’ Gom~- 
pany of London, who was sheriff in 1406 
and lord mayor in 1416, and again in 1430, 
and represented the city in parliament con- 
tinuously from 1406 to 1429 (Of. Ret. i, 
269-316). He eequined the manor of 
Boughton Malherbe, Kont, by his marriage 
with Joan, only daughter and heir of Robert 
Corbie of that place, and was succeeded HY 
his son Nicholas, who died on 9 April 148 
(Cal. Ing. post mortem, Henry VII, i. 694) ; 
the latter's son, Sir Robert, born in 1465, was 
imighted by Edward IV, served as sheriff of 
Kent in 1498-9, was made lieutenant of 
Guisnes, and from 1510 10 1510 was knight- 
porter of Calais. Ife Icft issue two sons, Ed- 
ward and Dr. Nicholas Wotton [q. v.], and 
three daughters, of whom Margaret (d. 1541 
was tho second wifs of Thomas Grey, secon 
paegals of Dorset [q. v.] 

Edward first appears in the commission 
of the peace for Kent on 2 June 1524; sub- 
sequently his name was generally included 
m the commissions of the pence, of gaol 
delivery, and oyer and terminer for the 
county. Ife was knighted before 22 April 
1628, and on 9 Nov, 1629 was appointed 
sheriff of Kont. Ile accompanied Henry VIIT 
to Oalais in 1532, landing on 11 Oct. (Chron, 
of Calais, p. 42), officiated at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn in 1684, and at tho christen~ 
ing of Edward VI in 1687. Ile was again 
sheriff of Kent in 1585-6, and in December 
1689 was one of the knights sont to Calais 
to receive Anne of Cleves. IIo seems to 
have eagerly adopted the principles of the 
Reformation, and in September 1588 2 cor- 
respondent told Bullinger that Wotton had 
received one of the reformer's books ‘ with 
the greatest satisfaction, and is diligently en- 
gaged upon it? (Orig, Letters, Parker Soc, ii. 

12), In July 1540 Tenry VIII intimated 
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his intention of reviving the office 
of Calais, and appointing to 
‘councillor ’Sir Edward Wotton 
was dated 24 Nov, following,’ 
does not necessarily imply that W, 
member of the English privy 
is not recorded as atten 
ings during Ienry’s rei 
clusion of the war with France he serye} 

the various commissions appointed in Ib 
for delimiting Tenry's con nest, the Boul : 
nais (State Papers, Hen - 
Corr. Pol. de Odet de 


of treasuts 
his true 


hase 
otton wasg 
“vy Council, and ty 
Ing’ any of its mest. 
» After the LON. 


» Xi, 18] 89; 
de 


‘ elve, passim’ 
cording to Holinshed, Henr ei ‘dy, 
make SVotton lord ‘chinngallag hea 


improbablein any case, is more like 
been made to Sir Edward’s oe woe 
(Reliquie Wottoniane, ed. 1685), 

Henry VIII nominated Wotton ong of his 
executors, and a privy councillor to his smn 
Edward, though Wotton’s official a . 
at Calais, Lord Cobham, was neither, otton 
remained a privy councillor when Somers 
reconstructed the council in March 1519-7 
but lus duties at Calais prevented his fy. 
quent attendance at the council board, fy 
April he was again made a commissioner ty 
sottle the disputes as to the frontier of the 
Boulonnais, and the growing hostility 
France kept him busy with prepmations fie 
defence. On 18 March 1547-8, however, he 
signed the council’s letter ordering the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament in ong kind 
ool and on 17 Jan. 1648-9 joined in pro. 
ceedings against Thomas Seymour, bara 
Seymour of Sudeley [q. v.] September 
following he again came over to take partin 
Warwick's schome for overthrowing Some 
set. Tlewas jodaag in ‘Warwick Lane, Nev- 
gate St., on the 18th, he signed the couneds 
manifesto against the Protector on 6 Oct, 
and accompanied the other councillors w 
Windsor six days lator, when Somerset ws 
arrested, In November he appears to hare 
returned to Calais, but a year later he wz 
again in attendance at the council, Heated 
states that he died on 8 Noy. 1650, but be 
attended the council on the 22nd of thet 
month, and in January 1650-1 was suppres 
ing disorder in Kent. In the same 
algo he me ate in oo en 
anong which the young king proposed to 
divide the work of the privy council, Aj 
rently it wos on & Noy. 1651 that he did 
(Inguisitio post mortem, Edward YI, vol 
xeiil, No. 118); he was buried in Boughton 
Malherbe church. 

‘Wotton married, first, Dorothy, fourd 
doughter of Six Robert Reds [q. v.J hodid 
on 8 Sept. 1529); and he married, secondly, 
Ursula, daughter of Sir Robert Dymoke an 
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—aow of Sit John Rudston, lord mayor of 
7 odo (MBETCALFE, Fasit. of Lincolnshire, 
9), By her Wotton had no issue, but by 

Fe first wife he was father of : 
Taos Worron (1521-1587), who was in 
December 1547 employed in Somreyng 

reasure to his father at Calais, and in 1665. 
vooeeded to his estates, his father having 
ured two acts of parliament ‘disgavel- 
fog’ his Jands in ene pee had 
d making him K.B., but after Mary's 
= the sounell on 19 Sept. 1653 wrote 
hin a letter ‘discharging him from being 
ht of the Bath, whereunto he was once 


ang! : 
ented and written unto’ (Acts P. C. 
Te, p. 851). On 16 Jan, 10884 he was 


ned before the council, and on 21 Jan. 
‘for obstinate atanding against matters of 
whmon wos committed to the Fleet, to re- 
mam there a close prisoner’ (i), pp 885, 
399), Walton in his ‘Life of Sir Henry 
Wetton’ (Religuice Wottoniane, 1688, sig. 
b4j declares that the council’s action was 
due to Nicholas Wotton, who had twice 
dreamt that his nephew was in danger of 
participatin in some dangerous enterprise, 
apparently Wyatt's rebellion, and secured his 
temporary saponin to save him from 
worte perils, The date of his release has not 
been ascertained; but on 28 Nov, 1658, six 
days efter Elizabeth's accession, he was 
made sheriff of Kent. For nearly thirty 
years he was regularly included in the 
various commissions for the county, such as 
those for the peace, for taking mustere, gaol 
delivery, examining into cases of piracy, and 
ae Dover. In July 1578 he enter- 
thine Oeet Eliznbeth at Boughton Mal- 
herbe, when he declined an offer of Imight- 
hood, and in 1578-9 again served as sheriff, 
Ho was a person of ‘great learning, religion 
and wealth, and a patron of learning an 
rotestantism in others. Thomas Becon 
fe v.] dedicated to him his ‘Book of Matri- 
mony, and Edward Dering his ‘Sparing 
Restraint.’ “William rows y.] also 
dedicated to Wotton in 1570 his ‘Perambula- 
tion of Kent,’ which was published in 1676 
with a prefatory letter by Wotton. He died 
m 11 Jon. 1686-7, ond was buried at 
Boughton Malherbe (Inquisitio post mortem, 
Elizabeth, vol, coxy. No. 268). He married, 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Rud- 
ston, by whom he had issue Edward, first 
beron Wotton [q.v.] ; Robert; Sir John, who 
travelled widely, was kmghted by Queen 
Elizabeth, and died young after giving some 
promise as a poet (ef. his two contributions 
to England's Helicon of 1600, ed. A. Il. 
Bullen, 1899, pp, xviii, 65, 82); James (d. 
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on the field in 1596 near Cadiz; and Thomas. 
By his second wife, Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir William Finch and widow of Robert Mor- 
ton, Wotton was father of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton [q. v.], the diplomatist and poet. 
[Brewer and Gairdner’s Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, State Papers, Henry VitI; 
Acts of the Privy Counci), ed. Dasent, vols. 
1-xii , Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1547-90, 
For. 1547-658; Stowe MS. 150 ® $1, 42, 44, 
51, 180 f 168; Harl, MSS. 283 and 284; Cal. 
Ing. post mortem, Henry VII, 1, 604; Hist 
MSS, Comm. 5th Rep. App. passim; Chion, of 
Calais and Troubles connected with the Prayer- 
book (Camden Soe,); Lit. Remains of Edw. VI 
(Roxburghe Club); Corresp. Pol de Odet de 
Selve, 1646 8, Original Letters (Parker Soc.), 
u. 612; Parker Corresp. pp. 804, 870, 441; 
Cranmer's Works, ii, 54; Strype’s Works 
(general index) ; Reliquisee Wottoniane, ed, 1685; 
Lists of Sheriffs, 1898; Burnct’s Hist. of the 
Reformation, ed. Pocock ; Nichols’s Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth; Hasted’s Kent, passim, esp. 
iy. 176; Archexologia Cantiana (eeneral tne; ; 
Todd's Deans of Canterbury, pp 11-12; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage.] A. F.P, 
WOTTON, EDWARD (1492-1555), phy- 
sician and naturalist, born at Oxford in 1192, 
was son of Richard Wotton, bedel of the uni- 
versity. Tle was educated at Magdalen Col- 
lege school, and became a chorister at Mag- 
dale College in 1603. In 1606 he was 
elected demy, and on 9 Feb, 1618-14 pra- 
duated B.A, ; he was elected fellow of Mag- 
dalen in 1516, and in 1520 was accused of 
come with other fellows to elect certain 
undergraduates to scholarships (Macray, 
Reg. Magdalen Coll. i. 78, 74, 158). Soon 
afterwards he became first reader in Greek 
at Corpus Christi College, just founded by 
Bishop Foxe, though he was not pore 
appointed until 2 ja an, 1520~1, and retaine 
his rooms at Magdalen. In a letter (Lansd, 
MS, 989, £, 129) to Wotton, asoribed by Dr. 
Fowler and the Rev, W. D. Macray to that 
date, Bishop Foxe says that he has heard 
of Wotton’s talents from the president of 
Corpus Christi, and regrets that the statutes 
of Magdalen did not permit him to make 
Wotton fellow of Corpus. He made him, 
however, socio compar, and gave him leave 
to travel in Italy for three or five years from 
1 May next, ‘to improve his learning, and 
chiefly to learn Greek,’ But ina note to this 
letter in Brewer's ‘Calendar’ the date is cor- 
rected to 2 Jan. 1628-4 (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VILL iv.4), Wotton apent most of 
his time at Padua, where he graduated M.D., 
being incorporated at Oxford in that dere 
on 16 May 1526 (Boasn, Reg. Univ. Oxon. i. 
Wotton was admitted fellow of the Col- 


1628), who served in Spain and wasknighted | lege of Physicians on 8 Feb. 1528, was con- 
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siliarius in 1581, 1547, and 1549, elect in 
1631, censor in 1552, 1568, and 1565, and 
president in 1641, 1542, and 1548. He does 
not appear, as is often stated, to have been 

hysician to Henry VIII, but he served the 
Duke of Norfolk and Margaret Pole, countess 
of Salisbury [q.v.], in that epee receivin, 
from her an annuity of 60 shillings, an 
corresponded with her son Reginald, after- 
wards Cardinal Pole (Cal. State Papers, 
Venetian, iv. 677). He died on 6 Oct. 1665, 
and was buried in St. Alban’s Ohurch, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, where also was buried his 
wife Katharine, who died on 4 Dec. 1658 
(Lansd. MS. 874; Macuxn, Dae we 9b, 
846). Iis son Henry graduated M.B, from 
Ohrist Church, Oxford, in 1662, and M.D, 
in 1567, was proctor in 1566, and, like his 
father, Greek reader at Corpus; he was ad~ 
mitted a candidate of tho Oollege of Phy- 
sicians on 12 May 1604, and fellow on 18 Jan. 
1671-2, and was censor in 1681 and 1582 
(Monx, Coll. of Phys. i. 70-1). 

‘Wotton is said to have been the first Enp~ 
lish physician who made a systematic study 
ofnatural history, and he acquired a Muropean 
reputation by his ‘Edoard: Wottoni Oxoni- 
ensis de Differentiis Animalium libri decem.’ 
The book was dedicated to Edward VI, and 
Sarg at Paris in 1552; the copy in the 

ritish Museum, a fine folio, is probably un- 
surpassed in its typographical excellence by 
any contemporary work. Conrad Gesner, 
the great Ziirich professor, who had com- 
monced the publication of his ‘ Historia Ani- 
malium’ in 1561, notices Wotton’s work in 
the ‘Enumeratio Authorum’ prefixed to his 
fourth book (Zurich, 1658), and romarks 
that, while Wotton teaches nothing new, 
his book deserves to be read and praised as 
a complete and clearly written digest of 
previous works on the subject. Ialler’s 
verdict is very similar, while Neander de- 
clared that no one had written of animals 
more learnedly and elerantly than Wotton 
(Noanpor, Succineta Liaplicatio Orbis Ter~ 
v@, Leipzig, 1597, . 410). Wotton also col- 
lected materials for the history of insects, 
which were published in ‘Insectorum sive 
Minimorum Animalium Theatrum olim ab 
Edoardo Wottono, Conrado Gesnero, Tho- 
maque Pennio inchoatum, tandem Tho, Mou- 
feti...opera. . , perfactum,’ London, 1634, 
fol. (see Morrarz,'Tuomas], Wngraved por- 
traits of Wotton, Moffett, and Penny appear 
in the frontispiece (BRomxDY, p. 41), 

ee Athenes Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 226-7; 
Cal, Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, iv. 4, 
x1v. i, 181; Boase’s Reg. Univ, Oxon, ; Bloxam’s 
Reg. Magdalen Coll. i. 4, iv. 48; Macray’s Reg. 
of Magdalen Coll, Oxford; Foster's Alumni 
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Oxon. 1600-1714; Fowlers 4; 
Christi, Oxford; Munk's Royal cages 
i, 27-9; Aikin’s Biogr. Mom, of Medicine ne 
pp. 66-8; Visitation of London (Harl, 8 t8 
869; Wotton's Works and authorities etal} 
ALP, P 

WOTTON, EDWARD 
Wortox (1548-1626), born in tpi 
the eldest son of Thomas Wotton (at. 
1687) by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
Sir John Rudston, lord mayor of tak, 
[nee under Worron, Srp Epwagp Las. 

551]. Sir Henry Wotton [q, y,] Was his 
half-brother. Edward does not appear ty 
have been educated at any English wi. 
versity, but made up for the deficieng ly 
long study on the continent, In 1679 Net 
dora, tho Spanish ambassador, stated tha 
Wotton had apent three or four years amonz 
the Spanish residents at Naples, and ds. 
scribed him as ‘a man of great learning an} 
Imowledge of languages’ (Cal, Simancy 
MSS. 1568-79, pp. 672, 679). He was cop 
tainly an accomplished Franch, Ttalian, anj 
Spanish scholar ; Mendoza also thought hin 
‘a creature of Walsingham’s,’ but was unehle 
to discover what his religion was, Ha wus 
early employed in is rare Dusinesa by 
Walsingham, and in 1574-65 was acting » 
secretary to the embassy at Vieuns, & 
Philip Sidney [q. v.] being for « time axo- 
ciated with him in these duties, Tn May 
1679 Wotton was sent to congratulate the 
new king of Portugal on his accession, ani 
on his way back had audience of Philip IT 
at Segovia, In January 1583~4 it was 

osed 10 send him to Spain to protest against 
endoze’s conduct in England, and to ex 
lain his summary expulsion by Elizabeth, 

Sir) William Waad [q. v.] was, however, 
sent instead, and on 9 Noy. following Wot 
ton was returned to parliament as ona of 
the knights of the shire for Kent, 

In May 1685 Ilizobeth, alarmed at th 
progress of the catholic league in France 
and the success of Alexander of Parma in 
the Netherlands, selected Wotton as envoy 
to Scotland to persuade James VI to enter 
into on offensive and defensive alliance, and 
to take the Dutch under his protection. He 
wes also to suggest James's marriage to 
Anne of Denmark or Arabella Stewart, hut 
it was not till six years later that the forme 
scheme was adopted, Wotton received his 
instructions at the hands of his friend Sir 
Philip Sidney on 15 May, was at Berwick 
on the 26th, and was received by James YI 
at Edinburgh on the 30th, ‘Dons i 

ualités brillantes, et qui excellait dans tous 

es exercices qué J acques VI aimait de pri- 
dilection, il ne tarde pas & prendre Jo plus 
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eendant sur esprit du jeune prince’ 
ae Papiers @ Etat, ii, 738). At fret 
Wotton’s success eppeared complete ; James 
dto the proposal for an offensive and 
jefensive league, and on 28 June the lords 
and estates approved. In the same month, 
however, the exiled Scots in England made 
raid into Scotland, supported by an English 
force, and, thou th Elizabeth ordered the 
rest of the offenders, James, with some 
reason, suspected the complicity of the Eing- 
}sh government, and feared a repetition of 
the attempts to restore the exiled lords by 
fires, Moreover Arran’s influence over the 
|mg was still supreme, and Arran was 
arenuously supported by the French party. 
4 fresh complication arose with the murder 
of Francis, Tord Russell, on 27 July {see 
under RUSSDLL, FRancrs, second Hart oF 
BmrorD]}. Fernihuret was the criminal, but 
Aran was implicated, and Elizabeth now 
wught to use the circumstance to ruin him. 
Wotton demanded his arrest and removal to 
Bogland for trial, but James merely confined 
him in St, Andrews, whence he was soon 
released and resumed his ascendency over 
James, Wotton’s position was now pre- 
qarious, and in August Arran’s ally, Sir 
Willam Stewart (72. 1575-1608) te vel, 
insulted him in the king’s presence. 
we. , however, hesitated to rislt an open 
Wreach with James by effective support of 
her ambassador, but the despatch of Oastel~ 
asu de Mauvissiére by Henri [II to Scotland 
rdnforced French influence at Edinburgh, 
grengthened James in his refusal to give up 
Ayran, and made Wotton’s success hopeless, 
He now advocated an incursion by the 
exiled lords, supported by an English force, 
and the seizure of James and Arran as the 
ooly means of restoring English pees 
but, aware of the danger to himself in such 
m event, he be ged for his recall, This 
was granted on 1! Oct., but before Walsing- 
hams letters could arrive Wotton had on his 
own authority crossed the border, and on 
the 12th he was at Berwick (full details of 
Wotton's negotiations are given in Cotton 
MSS, Oalig, C, viii-ix; Addit. MS, 82657, 
¥, 83-228; Hamilton Papers, 1548-99, pp. 
613-708; Border Papers, 1560-94, Nos. 8 
876; Tuorre, Cal, Scottish State Papers, i. 
495-512; TauLor, Papiersd’ Liat, Bannatyne 
Club, ii. 728, iii, 404-6; Cal. Simancas MSS, 
1580-6, pp. 646-52). 

For some time after hie return Wotton 
was occupied in local administration in 
Kent. In 1586, however, he was sént to 
France to explain to Henry ITT the intrigues 
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tion with the Babington plot being sent him 
with directions how to use them (Addit, MS. 
38266, ff. 172-208; Cal. Simancas MSS. 
1587-1608, p. 178, and his instructions dated 
29 Sept. in Cotton. MS. Calig. E. vi. 802; 
and BurnarD, Cat. MSS. Anglie, iii, 5270, 
f. 240), On 16 Feb. 1586-7 he was one of 
the pallbearers at Sidney's funeral, and later 
in the year he succeeded his father at Bough- 
ton Malherbe, and on 5 Jan. 1687-8 he was 
admitted student of Gray’s Inn. In 1601 
he was knighted, and in 1594-6 he served 
as sheriff of Kent one MS, 33924, f, 16). 
In 1695-6 he vain y peeoned Burghley for 
the treasnrership of the chamber (Laned. 
MS. \xxix. 19), and in March 1597 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the Cinque 
ports, About the same time it was proposed 
to make lum secretary of state (CoxziNs, 
Letters and Mem, ii. 25, 27, 80,64), but, this 
failmg, Wotton made strenuous but vain 
efforts to secure a peerage (zd. ii, 85-8), In 
1699, on an alarm of o Spanish invasion, he 
‘was appointed treasurer of a ‘camp’ to be 
formed, and in May 1601 he was offered but 
declined the post of ambassador in France. 
On 28 Dee. 1602 he was made comptroller of 
the household and was sworn of the privy 
council; on 17 Jan. 1602-8 Ohamberlain 
wrote: ‘The court has flourished more than 
ordinary this Christmas. The new comp- 
troller has put new life into it by his example, 
being alwaya freshly attired ond chiefly in 
white’ On 19 Feb. following he was ap- 

ointed io negotiate with Scaromelli, the 
Venetian ambassador (Cal. State Papers, 
Venetian, ix, 1186). 

James I continued Wotton in the office 
of comptroller, and on 18 May created him 
Baron Wotton of Marley, co. Kent (Addtt. 
MS, 34218, f. 1904). In November he was 
one of the lords who tried Sir Walter Ralegh 
(Addit. MS, 6177, £. 187 ; The Arraignment 
of & Walter Rawleigh . . . before Lord 
Wotton . . ., London, 1648, 4to; Exwanps, 
Life of Raleigh). During the early years of 
James I's reign Wotton was lord-lieutenant 
of Kent (Zyerton MS. 860, passim; Hari. 
MS. 6846, f. 42), but in August 1610 he 
was sent as nmbassador extraordinary to 
France to congratulate Louis XIII on his ac- 
cession (BROWER, Courtand Times of James, 
i. 181; instructions in Stowe MS. 177, ff. 
181-8). On hisxeturn in October he brought 
Isaac Casaubon [q. v.] to England in his 
suite (Casaubonorum Epistole, pp. 881-2), 
In June 1612 he was nominated commis- 
sioner of the treasury on Sslisbury’s death. 
In November 1616 he was made treasurer of 


against Elizabeth of Mary Queen of Scots, | the household, but on 28 Dec. 1617 he was 
certified transcripts of her letters in connec- { ‘ persuaded’ to retire from that office ty the 
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P B on; Brown's Gay 


payment of five thousand pounds, This did Ghgon.; Spedding's Baton; Browmty Gong 


not satisfy him, and he clung to office some 
weeks longer in the vain hope of extracting 
aviscountcy asafurther compensation, Ile 
was excluded from the council on Oharles I’s 
accession on the ground of being a catholic 
Ces y. 419; Browpr, Court and 
imes of Charles I, i, 8). Ile retired to 
Boughton Malherbe, where he died early in 
1626; the inquisitio post mortem was taken 
on 12 April (6 Charles I, vol. iii, no. 92). 
Wotton married, first, on 1 Sept, 1575, 
Hester, daughter of Sir William Puckering, 
who died on 8 May 1692, and was buried in 
Boughton Malherbe church ; and secondly, 
Margaret, daughter of Philip, third baron 
Wharton, who survived until 1652 (see 
Calendar of the Committee for Compound- 
tng, p. 2809; Addit. MS. 6494, f, 197; and 
Lords' Journals, vii, 802, 888, viii. 254, 815, 
ix, 118), Wotton had issue by his first wife 
only, a son Thomas and a daughter Philippa, 
who married Sir Edmund Bacon, Thomas 
succeaded as second baron, but, being of weak 
health and a catholic, took little part in poli- 
tics, Ile died, aged 48, on 2 April 1680, ond 
was buriedin Boughton Malherbe church; his 
widow was in February 1682-8 fined 5002. 
by the court of high commission for removing 
the fontin the church to make room for her 
husband's tomb and for inscribing on it ‘a 
bold seg stating that he died a Roman 
catholic (Court and Times of Charles I, ii, 
227; Laup, Works, vy. 811). He married, on 
6 June 1608 May (1590-1668), daughter of 
Sir Arthur Throc morton, and had issue four 
daughters: Catherine, who inherited Bough- 
ton Malherbe, and married, first, Tlenry, lord 
Stanhope, by whom she was mother of Phili 
Stanhope, second earl of Ohesterfield [q. v.]; 
secondly, John Polyander 4 Kirkhoven [see 
Kingnovpy, Oarmmrinn)]; and, thirdly, 
Daniel O'Neill [av] Hester (d. 1649), who 
was third wife of Baptist Noel, third vis- 
count Campden [q, v.]; Margaret, who mar- 
ried Sir John Tufton; and Anne, who mar- 
tied Sir Edward Halos, father of Sir Edward 
Hales, titular earl of Tenterden [q. v.] 


(Oal, State Pupers, Dom, 1580-1626 ; Lans- 
downe MSS, xlv. 6, 1. 87, lxti, 64, Ixxix, 19, oxi, 
37; Addit, MSS. 20770 £. 28, 84176 ff. 37-43, 49, 
50 forsee with Sir William Twysden); Ash- 
mole MSS, 882 f. 71, 862 f, 411, 11842 £38; 
Collins's Letters and Memorials, vol. ii.; Bixch’s 
Mem, of Elizabeth, i, 157; Winwood’s Memo- 
vials, il, 161; Brewer's Court and Times of 
James I, i, 182-8, 176-7, 461-5; Cal, Hatfield 
MSS.; Cal, Buccleuch MSS. ; Hist. M88, Comm. 
bth Rep. App. p. 487; Official Return Momb. 
of Parl; Reg. P, ©, Scotl., ed. Masson; Oam- 
den's Annals and Britannia, ed, Gough ; Baker's 


.8.A.; Fortesoue Papers ((, eis 
38, 48; Gardiner’s Hic of (ramen Boe) i 
Wottoniane, od. 1686; Strype’s Works ure 
index); A. W. Fox's Book of Bache 
(contains various errors respecting the Wee 
family); Hasted’s Kent, esp, ti, 499. ie 2 
logia oe or (general index); Burke's Extivn 
and G, E. O[okayne]’s Pe ‘ a 
cited in text.] eH) eo ae 
WOTTON, Siz HENRY (1569 
diplomatist and post, was nt ie 
pois Hall, in the arish of Boughin 
Malherbe, in Kent. He was anisin of 
Sir Edward Wotton (1480-1681)'q.v a 
fourth son of Thomas Wotton (15d tf 
being only son of his father’s second mp. 
riage with Elegnor, daughter of Sit Willen 
Finch, and widow of Robert Morton of Kent 
Edward Wotton, first baron Wotton {9.7} 
was his eldest half-brother, Aftar recernng 
some instruction at home from his mothe 
and a tutor, Henry was sent to Winchester 
school, and at the age of sixteen proceed} 
ag & commoner to New College, Oxiri 
matrioulating on 5 June 1684, Two yen, 
later he migrated to Queen’s College, and 
while an undergraduate there he wot: 
a play called ‘Tancredo,’ which was s 
rently baeed on Tasso’s recently publi 
‘Gerusalemme Liberata,’ Wotton's offortix 
lost. Science also attracted him, and by 
is said when in his twentieth yeor to hire 
‘read in Latin three lectures “de oouls" 
wherein he described the form, the motion, 
aud the curious composure of the eye’ 
‘Wauton). At Oxford, despite Wotton's 
ve years’ soniority, he began a friendship 
with John Donne [q. v.], which was only 
terminated by the latter's death. Alberiey 
Gentili [q. veh professor of civil law, alu 
became warmly attached to him, Wottor's 
father died in 1687, leaving him o by 
garly annuity of o hundred marks, He sup 
Dlicated for the degree of B.A, on 8 Jum 
ica, and then left the country for a Jo 
tour on the continent of Europe, whic 
seems to have occupied him nearly seven 
years, hehe 
He first proceeded to the university of 
Altdorf, where he met Edward, lord Zouch: 
[q. v.], a xegular correspondent of his in later 
years. From Altdorf Wotton passed to Lins, 
where he witnessed some experiments carried 
out by Kepler. He also visited Ingolstait 
and Vienna, and early in 1602 pushed onto 
Rome, where he was introduced to 0 
Bellarmine and Allen, Afters few montly, 
which he divided among Naples, Geno, 
Venice, and Florence, he arrived at Geneva 
on 22 June 1608; he lodged with the scholar 
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and left owing his host much| ®t Venice, where he occupied himself in 


Case sich Casaubon recovered with 


fieulty after inconvenient delay (Parti- 
- Canaubon, pp. 44-6). Suleiman 
Wotton spent some time in France, ° 
qos ambitious of diplomatic employment, 
jad while on the continent he seems to have 
forwarded foreign news to Robert Devereux, 
yecond earl of Essex, who appreciated his 
warvices, During 1594 he wrote abroad his 
Jongest and most Important prose worl, ‘The 
State of Christendom,’ an outspoken survey 
of current politics, displaying both informa- 
tonend insight; it remained unpublished till 
1837, eighteen years after its author's death. 
‘At the opening of the work he meditates the 
possbility of securing a safe return home 
by ‘murdering some notable traitor to his 

vince and country,’ but he thought batter of 
the plan owing to ‘the great difficulty to re- 
main unpunished’ and to ‘the continual ter- 
roe thet such an offence might breed into his 
cemscience’ Again in England in 1595, he 
yas admitted astudent to the Middle Temple, 
put he never was called to the bar. To- 
yarde the close of the year he became one 
of Essex’s agents and secretaries, 

By October 1696 he was fully in his mas- 
ter’s confidence, and visited the margrave of 
Baden at the earl’s instance to win his 
friendship for Queen Elizabeth (Hist. MSS. 
Gmm, 8rd Rep. Hatfield MSS.) In De- 
cember 15965 he was sent by Essex to Paris 
to warn Essex’s Portuguese protégé, Antonio 
Perez, of the treachery of his English atten- 
dant Aleyn, Aleyn returned with Wotton 
and was arrested (BircH, Queen Elizabeth, i, 
818). Essex, who made it his object to col- 
lect foreign intelligence from all parts of 
Lurope, entrusted Wotton in 1696 with the 
department dealing with the affairs of 
Trensylvania, Poland, realy and Germany 
(1 i, 248), Although Wotton was an 
ative correspondent, his judgment and 
fidelty to his master were questioned by a 
fellow secretary, Anthony Bacon [q. v.], an 
continual bickerings between Wotton and 
Bacon disturbed the harmony of Essex's 
household. While in London in Essex’s 
employment, Wotton made the acquaintance 
of many men of letters, to whom probably 
his friend Donne introduced him. As soon 
as Exsex fell out of favour with his sove- 
reign, Wotton hastily left England on a 
second visit to Italy. Unlike his fellow 
secretary, Henry Ouffe, he seams to have 
been in no way involved in Hssex’s futile 
conspiracy, but he was not free from a 
suspicion of complicity, and, so long as 
Queen Elizabeth lived, England was 
closed to him, He appears to have settled 


literary work, From Venice he passed to Flo- 
tence, where he obtained an introduction to 
the court of Ferdinand, the great duke of 
Tuscany. In 1602 the duke’s ministers in- 
tercepted letters disclosing a design against 
the life of James, the Scottish king. Attho 
suggestion of his secretary Vietta, the duke 
sent Wotton to warn James of the conspi- 
racy, entrusting him not merely ‘ with letters 
to the king’ but with ‘such Italian anti- 
dotes against poison as the Scots till then 
had been strangers to.’ Travelling as an 
Italian under the assumed name of Octavio 
Baldi, Wotton reached Sweden, whence he 
crossed to Scotland and was xeceived by 
King James at Stirling, After three months’ 
stay in Scotland he returned to Florence, 
and was there at the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death, 

‘Wotton at once returned to England and 
‘was accorded a kindly reception by the new 
sovereign, James I. He received the honour 
oe thood and a choice of posts as am- 
b vat the courts of Spain, France, or 
Venice, Wotton’s means were small, and 
he accepted the post at Venice as pocunueray 
the least onerous of the three. He left 
London in July 1604. His half-nephew 

son of a half-brother), Sir Albertus Morton 

-¥.J], went with him es secretary, and 

illiam Bedell [q. v.] joined him as chap- 
loin in 1607 (cf. Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
vii. 281). His friend Donne sent him o 
letter in verse on his departure (Donna, 
Poems, ed, Chambers, ii. 7-9, 41-2; of. 
Watron, Life, ed. Bullen, p, 119). 

Wotton was engaged in diplomatic duties 
at Venice for nearly twenty years, but he did 
not hold office continuously, His first term 
covered eight years, 1604 to 1612; his 
second four years, 1616 to 1619, and his third 
four years, 1621 to 1624, 

During Wotton’s first period he was chiefly 
Geoupind in supporting the republic in its 


d | long resistance to the authority of the pope. 


By his exertions, too, many English soldiers 
wo had been brought over to serve the 
Venetian republic against the Turks were 
relieved from extreme poverty and sent back 
to Englend, He made the acquaintance of 
Paolo Sarpi, and caused a portrait ta be 
painted of him, which he sent to Dr. Collins, 
provost of King’s Oollege, Oambridge (Buz- 
NET, Lifeof Bedell,p. 104; Notes and Queries, 
Qnd ser. vii, 850-1), and he showed atten- 
tion to James Howell, Thomas Coryate, and 
other English travellers (cf. Oonyarn, Crudi- 
tres, 1776, ii, 7). Donne, writing in 1607, 
complained that Wotton, ‘under the op- 
pression of business or the necessity of seem- 
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(Gossn, Donne, i. 170). Wotton contrived 
to offend Gasper Scioppius, 2 Roman catholic 
controversialist who had been oa fellow stu- 
dent at Altdorf. Scioppius visited Venice 
in 1607, and was then Preparing a confuta- 
tion of James I’s theology. In 1611 he issued 
a volume of scurrilous abuse of the king, 
entitled ‘ Eeclesiasticus,’ Incidentally he 
alluded to on anecdote respecting Wotton 
which involved the English envoy in disas- 
ter. It appears that on his journey to Italy 
in 1604 Wotton stayed at Augsburg, where 
Christopher Flacamore or Fleckmore, 2 mer- 
chant, invited him to inecribe his name in 
his album, Wotton complied by writing the 
sentence ‘Legatus est vir bonus peregre 
missus od mentiendum NReipublicm causa,’ 
‘which he would have been content should 
have been thus englished: An ambassador 
is an honest man, sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country’(Wation), Scioppius 
in noticing this episode, charged James 
in his printed diatribe with sending a con- 
fessed liar to represent him abrond (Zecle- 
siastious, cap, in} 

About the same date as colonpiar attack 
on James I was published (1011), Wotton 
obtained leave to revisit England. Ie de- 
sired a chango of employment. THe had al- 
ready received a grant of the second vacancy 
among the six clerks (18 March 1610-11; 
Cal. State Papers, 1617-18, p. 17). While 
at home at Jeisure in the following autumn, 
he paid much court to Prince ILenry and to 
the Princess Elizahuth ; the princess inspired 
him with an enthusiastic esteem, and he cele- 
brated her charms in beautiful verse. Harl 
in 1612 he went to France on diplomatic 
business, and wrate to Donne from Amiens. 
On Lord Salisbury’s death on 24 May 1612 
he was a candidate for the vacant post of 
secretary to the king. The queen and Prince 
Henry encouraged lis pretensions ; but Wot- 
ton had at court many cnemics who doubted 
his sincerity. Obhamberlain, who usually 
called him in his correspondence ‘Signor Fa- 
britio,’ declared in October 1612 ‘my good 
old friend Fabritio will never leave tis old. 
trade of being fabler, or, as the devil is, father 
of lica.’ 

Finally, Wotton’s chances of praforment 
were ruined by the king's discovery of the 
contemptuous definition of an ambassador's 
fonction which was assigned him in Sciop- 
pius’s book. James invited explanations of 
the indiscreet jest. Wotton told the king 
that the affair was ‘a merriment,’ but he was 
‘warned to take it seriously ¢ Nionoxzs, 
Pragresses, ii. 468-70; Cal, State Papara, 
1611-18, pp. 164, 157, 162), and he deemed 
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apologies, 
privately addressed to the kine t.. 
tant, but James admitted thatit ate & 
Somme foro greater offence” ‘The! 
in Latin was inscribed to Mare 
burgomaster of Augsburg car wales 
Scioppius; it was dated from London Thy 
and 1s said to have been published the i 
though it is now only accessible in deta 
liquia Wottoniane.” Tt was a vity erating 
assault on Scioppius, who retorted at 
which was entitled ‘Legatus Latro’ (pub. 
lished under the pseudonym of Oporinus Gr 
vinius at Ingolstadt in 1615), “A buries” 
trial of Scioppius for his insolence wag iat 
duced into the prologue of Ruggtes’s Toon. 
mus,’ when that piece was performed i th 
king’s presence at Cambridge on 6 May 1616, 
hrough 1618 Wotton persistently sousht 
official employment in vain, end his ee 
guide bearing diminished his reputation (cf 
IOHOLS, Progresses, ii. 66; of Wrrwoon, 
Memoirs, iii, 468). In the spring of 161: 
still disa ponte of office, ho entered the 
Tousc of Commons as M.P, for A jleby, 
He stoutly supported the king's claim t 
lay impositions on merchandise without a 
peal to parliament. The right belonged, hs 
argued, to hereditary, although not to elec. 
tive, monarchs. In the autumn his pubs. 
vience was rewarded by an invitation to 
resume aplomae work abroad, In An. 
gust 1614 ho was sent to The Hague to 
negotiate with the French embessador in 
the Netherlands concerning the inheritence 
of the duchies of Juliers, Oleves, and Berg, 
which was disputed by Wolfgang Willian, 
count palatine of Neuberg, and the elector 
of Brandenburg. By November 1614 the 
envoys contrived to bring about an array; 
ment on papor (the treaty of Xanten) 
tween the claimants, whereby the disputed 
territories were provisionally divided be 
tween thom; but the question wos not 
settled, and the disputo contributed largely 
to the outbreak of the thirty years’ war, 
Wotton also superintended the resumption 
of negotiations for the amalgamation of the 
Dutch ond English East India companiss, 
and for the settlement of disputes with 
Holland in regard to the Greenland fisheries; 
but the discussion on these points alo 
oved abortive, and was broken off in April 
615. In the following autumn Wotton 
was at home, but he was sent again to 
Venice early next year, and he completed 
there a second uneventful term of thres years 
service, He mainly occupied himself in pur- 
chasing pictures and works of art for tha 
king and Buckingham. 
Wotton travelled home slowly through 
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Germany in the spring of 1619. At Munich | received deacon’s orders in 1627, doubtless 


: he learned much of the designs of 
in 3 imental catholics against England. 
In June he visited at Heilbronn the elector 
tine, who had been elected king of Bo- 
emia, and was attending in the city a con- 
ag of the princes of the union, Distressed 
Phe misfortunes threatening the electress 
slatine ond her husband, Wotton deemed 
ithe bounden duty of James I to intervene 
efectually in continental politics in the elec- 
to’s behalf, In August 1619 he had an 
sudience of James at Woodstock, but seems 
to have been coldly received, In June 1620 
he was ordered to Vienna to sound the em- 
peror a8 to the possibility of staying the war 
which was overwhelming the new king and 
neen of Bohemia. ‘Wotton was unable 
foreach any common basis for negotiation. 
But although the discussions proved in- 
efectual the emperor gave Wotton ‘a jewel 
of diamonds as a testimony of his good 
opinion of him,’ Wotton at once handed 
the gift to ‘the Countess of Sabrina,’ an 
Italian whose house had been appointed by 
the emperor for his accommodation. He 
was indi pees he said, ‘to be the better of 
my gift that came from an enemy to his 
mistress, the Queen of Bohemia.’ Un- 
ate to render her assistance, he returned to 
his post at Venice in 1621, and remained 
there until the early months of 1624, Then 
ha came home for good. 

Absolutely penniless, Wotton bent all his 
energies anew to the task of obtaining 
lncrative employment. In the spring he 
published his short and jejune tract on archi- 
tecture, 8 paraphrase of Vitruvius, which 
Chamberlain described as ‘well spoken of, 
though his own castles have been in the air? 
(Csi. State Papers, 10 April 1624), James I 
suggested that he might in course of time 
moceed Sir Julius Cassar as master of the 
rolls,and gave him the reversion, Happily a 
more suitable office was found for him. Mi 
April 1623 Thomas Murray’s death had va- 
cated the Poon of Eton, -Many can- 
didates had entered the fleld, among them 
Wotton’s friend Bacon, the diegraced, chan- 
cellor, and his nephew, Sir Albertus Morton; 
but Wotton'a importunate appeals to secre- 
tay Conway were well received, and he was 
duly instituted to the provostship on 26 July 
1624, He had to borrow money to provide 
for his settlement at Eton. In 1625 he 
entied a banneret ot James I's funeral, and 
was elected to Charles I’s first parliament as 
member for Sandwich. James {had granted 

& dispensation to enable him to hold 
the Eton provostship without entering holy 
orders, but Wotton on his own initiative 


with a view to preferment in the church, 
He was still embarrassed pecuniarily. The 
income of the proyostship was no more than 
1002, with board, lodging, and allowances. 
On one occasion he was arrested for debt. 
In 1627 the king granted him a pension of 
2002, In 1628 he laid his continued difficul- 
ties before Charles I; he oh for a small 
allowance reserved from the income of the 
master of the rolls, the reversion to which 
he had resigned, and ‘for the next good 
deanery that shall be vacant by death or 
remove’ (Reliquia, pp. 662 aqq.) In 1630 
‘Wotton’s pension was raised to 6007. in order 
to enable him to write a history of England 
and to obtain the requisite clerical assis- 
tance. In 1637 he applied for the master- 
ship of the Savoy, should its present holder 
be promoted to the deanery of Durham (1d. 
pp. 340-2), 

‘Wotton was an amiable dilettante or lite- 
rary amateur, with a growing inclination to 
idleness in his later years, Te did not neg- 
lect his educational duties, and wrote, after 
long years of cogitation, a suggestive ‘survey 
of education’ or ‘moral architecture,’ as he 
termed it, which he dedicated to the king 
(it was re posthumously in his ‘Reli- 

uit,’ ed, 1672, pp. 78-09); but he found 
tho boys more interesting than their work, 
‘He was a constant cherisher,’ says Walton, 
‘ of all those youths in that school, in whom 
he found either a constant diligence or a 
genius that prompted them to learning ’— 
“one or more hopeful youths ’ being ‘ taken 
and boarded in his own house.’ The provost 
was # fomiliar figure in the schoolroom, and 
he gave practical trial of the dictum that 
learning can be taught through the eye as 
well as through the var, ‘ for he caused to be 
choicely drawn the pictures of divers of the 
most famous Greek and Latin historians, 
poeta, and orators.’ Thase he fixed to wooden 
pillarsin the schoolroom (lower school) which 
seem to have been erected about this time. 
In the Election Hall he placed a picture of 
Venice which still hangs there, ‘ He could 
never leave the school,’ adds Walton, ‘ with- 
out dropping some choyce Greek or Latin 
apophthegme or sentenca such as were worthy 
a room in the memory of a growing 
scholar’ (cf, Maxwoin Lyrs, History of 
Eton, 1889, pp. 208 sqq.; Oust, History of 
Eton, p. 81). 

‘Wotton’s literary occupations at Eton led 
to little practical result. His history of 
England did not progress beyond the acen- 
maulation of a few notes on the characters of 
‘William I and Henry VI (Rekigquia, pp.100- 
110), He contemplated a life of Martin 
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Luther, but never began it, and he promised, 
shortly after Donne's death in 1631, to write 


8 life of the dean as introduction to ‘ Highty 
Sermons’ by Donne. The Bupliceson was 
delayed until Wotton’s life should be ready. 


Wotton applied to Izaak Walton, whose ac- 


quaintance he had made through Donne, to 
collect materials, and Walton says that he 
‘did but prepare them in a readiness to be 


augmented, and rectified hy Wotton’s power- 
ful pen’ (1640), but Wotton never worked 


ee ‘Walton's draft, and Walton's biography 
of Donne alone survives (Goasn, Life of John 
Donne, ii. 815), Wotton was one of the few 


close friends to whom Donne gave one of 


iis bleodsvons seals a few months before he 
ied. 

Science also engaged some of Wotton’s 
attention at Eton. ie had never ceased to 
interest himself in it since he had been an 
undergraduate at Oxford. In 1620 he sent 
Bacon, who was then working at his ‘Novum 
Organon,’ an account of experiments wit- 
nessed by him in Kepler's house at Linz (Re- 
peeeipe: 298 64) In 1622 he had written 
from Venice to Qharles, prince of Wales, 
promising to communicate such philosoplii- 
cal experiments as might come in his way; 
‘for mere speculations have ever seamed to 
my conceit.’ At Eton he was consulted by 

alton on the ingredients of certain strong- 
smelling oils which proved seductive to fis 
(Compleat Angier reprint of 1653 edit. p. 

8), and he discussed with Sir Edmund 
Bacon, who married a half-niece, certain dis- 
tillings from vegetables for medical purposes 
(Relhtquie, pp. 454-6). Te also experimented 


on the measurement of small divisions of 


time by the descent of drops of water through 
a filter (7. p. 476). 

Wotton maintained to the end a highly 
valuable correspondence. Among his most 
interesting letters was one to the great Fran- 
cis Bacon, thanking him for a gift of three 
copies of his ‘Organum,’ and promising to 
send one of them to Kepler. Wotton wrote 
the epitaph on Bacon’s monument at St. 
Michael’s Uhurch, St, Albans (A unRoY, Lives, 
i, 408). Milton came over from Horton to 
visit him, and on 10 April 1688 Wotton 
acknowledged agift of ‘ Comus’ from a friend, 
John Rouse [q. v.], in @ very compliment 
letter to the post, which was printed wit 
Milton’s ‘ Poems’ in 1648, With this letter 
‘Wotton sent the poet, who was leaving Eng- 
land to travel on the continent, an introduc- 
tion to Michaol Branthwait, formerly British 
agent in Venice. Branthwait was at the 
moment in Paris, ‘attending the young Lord 
S[cudamore]as his governor’ Milton grate- 
fully mentions Wotton’s ‘ elegant epistle ’ to 





him in his account of his yiai i 
fensio Secunda,’ Works, vi. 287) Paria (Dy 
. Wotton Deesaee at Eton ‘lavish 
peelity, and delighted in the Society of hy 
tiends, chief among whom in his last yeas 
were Izaak Walton and John Hales g fan 
of Eton. Wotton was almost ag enthusign 
tic an angler ag Walton, Angling oceu i 
he said, ‘his idle time not idly spent Pad 
he designed an account of the sport in ante 
pation of Walton. ‘Wotton ond Walt, 
Were at seasons accustomed to angle in oon, 
pany close to the college at a bend in tha 
hames known as ‘ Black Pots’ ‘ When ke 
was Leyond seventy years of age’ Walton 
tells us, ‘he descri ot in a poem a part (f 
the pleasure of angling as he sat quiet! int 
summer's oysuing ne wbanka-fishing! ‘Wa. 
ton quotes in his ‘Compleat Angier’ ‘ 
verses, which begin; on 


Tins day Dame Nature seamed to love; 


they reappear with some verbal j 
the ¢ Religuin’ changes 

Once a year Wotton left Eton to visit hy 
native place, Boughton Hall, and Oxf 
In the summer of 1688 he revisited his ¢lj 
school at Winchester; but on his return t) 
Eton he was seized with ‘ feverish distemper 
which proved incurable, He died at the 
beginning of December 1689, and was burial 
in the college chapel, He wrote the epitaph 
for his grave: ‘Hio jacet hujus sententy 
primus author disputandi pruritus, eccle 
siarum scabies. Nomen alias quero! (sf 
Reliquia Wotton. 1672, p. 124), “The tomb. 
stone is now one of the stones leading inty 
tho choir, 

In 1687 he made a will, his oxecuto, 
being his grand-nephews Albert Morton and 
Thomas Bargrave, and the supervisors Den 
Isaac Bargrave [a y.], Nicholas Pey, and 
John Harrison, fellow of Eton (cf, Wats, 
who prints the will in full), Several pie. 
tures and Sir Nicholas Throcimorton's papers, 
which Sir Nicholas’s son, Sir Arthur, hed 
bequeathed to him, were left to the king, 
the Throckmorton papers are now 
Public Record Ofiice, To the library of Eto 
College he left ‘all manuscripts not befor 
disposed,’ and to each fellow a plain gull 
ring, onamolled black, with the motto ‘Amo 
vincit omnia’ engraved inside. 

There is an interesting half-length po- 
trait in oils in the provost's ge Eton; 
this ig reproduced in Oust's ‘ History of 
Eton,’ nother portrait, by Cosnelln 
Janssen, is in the picture gallery at the 
Bodleian Library; it is reproduced i 
Lodge's ‘ Portraits; vol. iv. 27, 

otion had published in bis lifetime two 
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ne I a” dSCORT nck Pand Tosal Welnnn eT Re Ba 
Jendervolumes. The first was‘The Elements | Weston, Laud, Izaak Walton, and Dr. Ed- 


hitecture, collected by Henry Wotton, 
oat from the best Authors and Exam- 

ondon (printed by John Bill,1624,4to); 
ea, Li prit : 740); 
Pony in the British Museum Library has the 
dedication to Prince Charles inserted in 
Wotton's autograph (C. 45, c.8), The second 
solame, & anegyrical congratulation in Latin 
yoga to the king on his return from Scot- 
find in 1688, was entitled ‘Ad Regem & 
Scotia reducem Henrici Wottonij Plavays et 
Tots, Londiniexcusum typis Augusti Ma- 
thasii Anno olotooxxx1it’ | 1633], The dedi- 
cation was addressed to Prince Charles; a 
copy of this rare volume is in the Grenville 
Librery at the British Museum (cf. Kxow- 
ps, Sraford Papers, i. 167), The work 
reappeared in an English translation in 1649, 
ediately after Wotton's death there 
were issued ‘A Parallell betweene Robert, 
late Hatle of Essex, and George, late Duke 
of Buckingham, written by Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, Knight,’ London, 1641; and ‘A Short 
Vjew of the Life and Death of George Vil- 
liers, Duke of peckeguen, written by Sir 
Henry Wotton, Knight, late Provost of 
Exton Colledge’ (London, printed for Wil- 
hom Sheares, no date; another edition, 1642), 
In 1051 there appeared the main collection 
of Wotton’s works, ‘ Reliquiss Wottonienn,’ 
This was prefaced by an elegy by Abraham 
Cowley and by o memoir from the pen of 
Taek Walton, who apparently had a chief 
hand in preparing the whole work for the 
press, The title ran: ‘Reliquis Wottoniane, 
or a Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems 
with Oharacters of Sundry Personages and 
other Incomparable Pieces of Language and 
Art, By the Ourious Penasil of the Ever 
Memorable 8* Henry Wotton, K+, late 
Provost of Eton Colledg,’ London (printed 
by Thomas Maxey for R, Marriot, G. Bedel, 
and T, Garthwait), 1661; other editions are 
dated 1654, 1672, 1685, The volume in- 
cludes Lord Clarendon’s ‘ Difference and 
Disparity between the Estates and Condi- 
tions of George, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Robert, Earl of Essex, in reply to Wotton’s 
"Parallell,”’ ‘Wotton’s chief contributions 
are a the ‘Parallel,’ the ‘Life of 
the Duke of Buckingham,’ the ‘ Elements of 
Architecture,’ and an English translation of 
the already published Latin ‘ Panegyrick to 
King Oharls’) the following Percy un- 
published essays: ‘A Philosophicall Surveigh 
of Education or Moral Architecture, y 
Henry Wotton, K*., Provost of Eton Col- 
ledgj’ (A Meditation upon the XXTIth 
Chapter of Genesis, by H, W.;’ letters to 
several persons, including James I, Charles I, 
Buckingham, Bacon, Lord Keeper Williams, 


mund Castle [g. v.]; and many poems. 

In 1661 some further letters, dated 1611- 
1688, were issued as ‘ Letters of Sir Henry 
Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon,’ London, 
pond by R. W. for F. T. at the Three 

aggers in Fleet Street, 1661, 

A third and enlarged edition of the ‘Re- 
liquiea’ (1672) contains a few new historical 
essays on Italian topics, the letters to Sir 
Edmund Bacon, and others ‘to and from 
several prone mainly on foreign politics. 
A fourth edition appeared in 1685 with an 
ere appends of Wotton’s letters to 
Edward, lord Zouche. 

Finally there appeared ‘The State of 

istendom, or A most Exact and Curious 
Discovery of many Secret Pesnge and 
Ilidden Mysteries of the Times, ritten 
by the Renowned Sr Henry Wotton, Kt, 
Ambassadour in Ordinary to the Most Seren 
Republique of Venice, and late Provost of 
Eaton Colledg,’ London, printed for Hum- 
phrey Moweley 1657, with portrait (another 
adit, 1679, fo ) 

‘Letters and Despatches from Sir Henry 
Wotton to JamesI and his Ministers in the 
years 1617-20,’ were printed from the origi- 
nalsin the library of Eton College for the Rox- 
burghe Olubin 1850. The letters dated from 
Venice begin on 1 Aug. 1617 ; tho last letter 
of Wotton, dated 15 Nov. 1620, is addressed 
toSir Robert Naunton. Many are in Italian 
and bear Wotton’s paeudon m of Gregorio 
de’ Monti. Wotton’s complete correspond. 
ence was collected in Mr. Pearsall Smith's 
‘Life and Letters’ (Oxford, 1907, 2 vols.) 

Wotton’s poems are the most valuable of 
his literary remains, the twenty-five 
poems included in the ‘ Reliquim’ only Afteen 
are attributed to Wotton, The ten which 
are assigned to other pens include the well- 
lmown poem, beginning ‘The World is a 
bubble,’ which is assigned in the ‘ Reliquise’ 
to Francis Bacon; in some contemporary 
manuscripts it is associated with the names 
of other writers, including Wotton himself. 
‘Wotton’s fully authenticated verse includes 
an elegy on the death of his nephew, Sir 
Albertus Morton (November 1626), and a 
very happy epigram on Lady Morton's death. 
‘An Elegy of a Woman’s Heart’ was firat 

rinted in Davison’s ‘Poetical Rhapsody,’ 
Ta0e, A short hymn upon the birth of 
Prince Charles was clearly written in the 
spring of 1680, and the ade to the king on 
Closrles T's yeturn from Scotland in 1683, 
Two of Wotton’s poems rank with the finest 
in the language. These are entitled respec- 
tively ‘The Character of a Happy Life, and 
verses ‘On his Mistress, the Queen of Bo- 
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hemia;’ both area justly included in Pal- 
grave's ‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Ly- 
tics.’ The poem on the queen of Bohemia 
was probably written atthe endof 1619, It 
‘was first printed (with music) in 1624 in 
Eat’s sixth set of hooks, and again in ‘ Wit’s 
Recreations,’ 1640, in ‘ Wit’s Interpreter,’ 
1671, and with the second part of ‘Bantns 
Songs and Fancies,’ 1682. It has been con~ 
stantly imitated and new stanzas have been 
written to it, It appears with some varia- 
tions among Montrose’s poems (Navin, Life 
of Montrose, 1858, Appendix, p.xl), The‘ Cha- 
racter of a Happy Re was printed in 1614 
with the fifth Baition of Overbury’s ‘ Wife.’ 
At Dulwich a manuscript copy in the hand of 
Ben Jonson may be dated 1616; this was 

rinied somewhat inaccurately by Oollier in 
fis ‘Memoirs of Alleyn,’ p. 58 (WARNER, 
Dulwich Manuscripts, BP: 59-60), According 
to the poct Drummond, Jonson had by heart 
Wotton’s ‘ Verses of a LIappie Lyfe’ (Jonson, 
Conversations,p.8). Theresemblance between 
this poem of Wotton and a similar poem in 
‘ Geistliche und weltliche Geschichte’ by a 
German resident in Englond, Georg Rudolph 
Weekerlin (q. v.], does not justify a charge 
of plagiarism against Wotton, whose pocm 
seems to have been in circulation before 
Weckerlin wrote (cf. Notes and Queries, Ist 
ser. ix, 420). ‘A Dialogue’ in verse on o 
topic of love ‘between Sir Ienry Wotton 
and Mr, Donne’ is given in Donne's ‘ Poems’ 
(1685), but the poem is ascribed to other 

ens in other collections of the period (cf. 

onND, Poems, ed. Chambers, i. 79, 282). 
Dyce edited Wottion’s poems for the Percy 
Society in 1848, and thoy were included in 
THanneh’s ‘Pooms of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
opal Oourtly Poets,’ 1870, new ed, 18865, pp. 

seq, 

Sir iTonry Wotton should be distinguished 
from Ionry Wotton, son of Edward Wot- 
ton [g. v.], and also from Tenry Wotton or 
Wooton, son of John Wooton of North 
Tudenham, and brother of one Wooton of 
Tudenham, Norfolk, whose second wife was 
Mary or Anno, daughter of George Nevill, 
lord Bergavenny, and widow of Thomas 
Fiennes, lord Dacre of the South (BLomrroLD, 
Norfolk, i. 205), This Henry Wotton was 
responsible for the collection of stories from 
Italian romances, interspersed with verse, 
entitled: ‘A Courtlie Controversie of Cupids 
Cautels containing five Tragicall Historyes 
by three Gentlemen and two Gentlewomon, 
translated out of French by Hen, Wotton,’ 
London, 1578, 4to. It was dedicated to the 
translator's sistor-in-law, the Lady Dacro of 
the South. Two copies, both imperfect, are 
known—one is in the Bodleian Library, and 
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the other, formerly belonging success 
George Steevens and to Coren, et to 
the British Museum, : » 
[The Life and Letters of Sir H, 

by Logan Pearsall Smith (Oxford, recAl in, 
gives the fultest account, The chief 0 
nal authority 1s Izaak Walton's Life, which C 
prefixed to Reliquies Wottoniane, 165] and ‘a 
included in Walton's collected ‘Lives! 1879 aa 
all subsequent editions. The antiqu ' Willan 
Fulman, prepared a sketch of Wotton’siie which 
is now in the library of Corpus Christi Colle 

Oxford, with some of Wotton’s letters, Blus 
seems to have used Fulman’s work in hig edition 
of Wood's Athente Oxon. ii, d44, See also Dr, 4, 
W. Ward’s Biographical Sketch of the late of 
Wotton, 1809, Donne's Letters, 1661; Gostes 
Life of Donne, 1899; Masson's Milton; Ha. 
wood’s Alumni Etonienses, pp, 14 seq,; Maxvell 
Tyte’s History of Eton; Cust's History of Etzn 
1899; Spodding’s Bacon's Life and Letters, ni 10 
Cal. State Papors, Dom. 1608-1639] 8,1, 


WOTTON, NICHOLAS (1497-1587) 
secretary of state, diplomatist, and dean af 
Oanterbury and York, was the fourth cui 
of Sir Robert Wotton of Boughton Malherle, 
Kent, by his wife Anne, daughter of Sr 
Henry Belknap. Sir Bdward Wotton 1489- 
1651) (q. v.] was his eldest brother, Nichols 
is often said to have been born in 1495, but 
in his epitaph he is described as ‘fare sp- 
tuagenarius, According to Fuller he wu 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated m 
civil and canon law, but no record of his 
matriculation or graduation hag been fod 
in tho registers or in Wood. Many years 
later Wotton referred (Letters and Paper 
xv. 681) to his having lived ot Perugia, ta 
probably he atudied at some Italian wi- 
versity, During his stay in Italy he ws 
admitted a brother of the hospital of &. 
Thomas at Rome, and apparently he wit 
nessed the sack of Rome in 1527, He cer 
tainly graduated not only doctor of civil and 
canon. law, but of divinity as well, and in 
1586 he was officially described os ‘seers 
theologian, juris ecclesiastici et civilis - 
fessor’ (25. xi. 60). He was ‘clericus’ before 
9 Dec. 1617, when be was ssonctr by his 
fother to the family living of Boughton 
herbe, and on 6 Sept. 1618 he was presented 
by Archbishop Warham to the vicarage of 
Sutton Valence. Wotton, however, pr 
ferred the legal to the spiritual duties ot his 
order, and having attracted the notice of 
Tunstall, bishop of London, was appointed 
the bishop's official, In this capacity be 
attended the proceedings of the ie 
court which sat in London in June an July 
1529 to try the divorce question (Hmnsznt, 
Henry VIL, p. 279), and in June 1680 be 
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[q.?-] 10 procuring a favourable answer from 
aga universities (Letters and Papers, iv. 
gig; Pocock, Records of the Reformation, 
; 550). He had resigned the vicarage of 
Satton Valence before 20 May, and on 
38 Oct. 1580 was collated by Warham to 
the living of Ivychurch, Kent, In 1536 
he was proctor for Anne Boleyn, and sub- 
scribed the articles of religion, and in 1537 
had a share in compiling the ‘Institution 
of a Christian Man’ (Letters and Papers, vi. 
909, xi. 60, X11. ii, 402-8), In 1538 Oran- 
mer appointed him his commissary of facul- 


ron 11 March 1588-9 Wotton was one of 
the ambassadors sent to the Duke of Oleves 
to negotiate a marriage hetweeu Henry VIII 
and the duke’s sister Anne, and a league 
with the German protestant princes against 
Charles V. On 28 April Cromwell raquested 
the ambassadors to procure a portrait of Anne 
of Cleves, and on 11 Aug. following Wotton 
reported that ‘your Grace’s servant, IIanze 
est, hath taken 1h’ effigies of my ladye 
Anne and the ladye Amelye, and hathe ex- 
pressyd. theyr imaiges verye lyvelye’ (i. xxv. 
ii, 98). His description of Anne's domestic 
virtues was, however, pitched in a minor 
koy,and he remarked that she could not sing 
orplayuponany instrument. In July Henry 
nominated him archdeacon of Gloucester, 
though he was not admitted until 10 Feb. 
1639-40, and on 26 Oct. 1589 commissioned 
him as sole ambassador to the dukes of 
Saxony and Cleves, As a further reward 
for his services Henry designed for him in 
the same month the bishopric of Hereford, 
which Bonner had just vacated by his trans- 
lation to London. Wotton, however, hada 
rooted aversion to bishopric ; ‘forthepassion 
of God,’ he wrote to his friend Dr. asis 
on 11 Nov., ‘if it be possible yet, assay as 
far a8 you may to convey this bishopric from 
me)’ signing his letter ‘yours to his litlle 
power. Add whatsoever you will more to 
it,e0 you add not bishop’ (2d, xiv. ii. 501; 
Tonn, Deans of Canterbury, 1798, p.4). On 
this and on subsequent occasions Wotton 
successfully resisted all attempts to make 
hima bishop. Meanwhile he accompanied 
Ame of Oleves to England in December 
1688, and on 27 Jan. 1539-40 was again sent 
agambassador to her brother, reaching Oleves 
ou 5 Feb, In April he attended the duke to 
Ghent, on his negotiations with Obarles V 
shout the duchy of Gueldres, returning to 
Cleves in May, In July he had the un- 
— task of communicating to the duke 

snry’s repudiation of his sister. Naturally 
the negotiations for an alliance did not 


into the arms of Francis I, and on 20 June 
1641 Wotton was recalled, 

He had in his absence been nominated first 
dean of Canterbury on 22 March 1640-1, 
when the monks were replaced by secular 
canons, but he was not installed until 8 April 
1542. He was also appointed first arch- 
deacon of Gloucester on 8 Sept, 1641, when 
il was erected into a separate sea, Subse- 
quently, on 7 Aug. 1644, he was nominated 

ean of York, being installed by proxy on 
4 Dec. following. He retained with it the 
deanery of Canterbury, and on 18 March 
1645-6 was collated to the prebend of Os- 
baldwick in York Cathedral. But even these 
semi-spiritual functions had no attractions 
for Wotton, ond he soon found relief from 
them in further diplomatic service. In spite 
of the unfortunate end of his mission to 
Cleves, his ability was recognised by Henry, 
and in March 1648 he was sent with Sir 
Thomas Seymour (afterwards Boron Seymour 
of Sudeley) [q. v.] to the court of Charies V's 
sister Mary, regent of the Netherlands. 
Their immediate object was to secure the 
exemption of English goods from import 
duties in the Netherlands, but the imminence 
of war between England and France and 
France and the emperor soon led to nego- 
tiations for an offensive alliance between 
Henry VIII and Oharles V, in which Wotton 
took considerable part, endeavouring espe- 
cially to pesrueds Charles to include the 
Scota in his declaration of hostility (State 
Papers, ix. 363-604), On 24 Nov, 1548 he 
was transferred from the regent’s court to 
that of the emperor, and, the terms of the 
alliance having been settled, he accompanied 
Charles V during his invasion of France in 
the summer of 1544, while Henry besieged 
and took Boulogne, His post was difficult, 
for it soon became evident that the allies 
were pursuing not a common but separate 
aims, and at the end of August Obarles V, 
having penetrated as far as Vitry, made 
a with France, leaving Henry at war. 

otton saw clearly enough what was going 

to happen, but was powerless to prevent it 
(see Cal, State Papers, Spanish, vol. vii. 
throughout; State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 
x, passim; and Frovunz, iv, 55 seq.) To in- 
duce Charles to carry out his engagamenta, 
Hertford and Gardiner were in me autumn 
associated with Wotton as special ambas- 
sadors to the emperor, but were recalled in 
December, In the following March Paget 
joined Wotton in an endeavour to persuade 
les to renew the war on France, and in 
April Wotton accompanied the emperor to 
‘Worms, He was recalled in August, being 
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succeeded by Thomas Thirlby [q. v.], bishop | with the situation, ope 


of Westminster. 

In the following year Woitton's services 
were required to arrange the terms of peace 
with France. He was sworn of the pri 
council on 7 April 1646, and on Paget's re- 
commendation appointed peace commissioner 
with Paget, Hertford, and Lisle. The con- 
ference Feld at Guisnes proved successful, 
and on 25 May Henry VIII_nominated 
‘Wotton resident ambassador in France, and 
commissioner with Tunstall and Lisle to 
yeceive the ratification of the treaty from 
Francis I. Ho set out on his embassy emly 
in July 1546, and remained in France unin- 
teuruptodly for three years. 

Ilenry VIII showed his confidence in 
Wotton by leaving him 800/. and appointing 
him executor of his will and privy councillor 
to Edward VI, Being absent in France he 
took no part in the appointment of Somerset 
as Protector, or the measures against South- 
ampton; but he was included in the recon- 
stituted privy council in March, Meanwhile 
the diplomatic relations between England 
and France were cordial, and more than one 
Project of marriage between the English and 
French royal families were eevee But 
with the accession of Henry IT, on 29 March 
1547, the Guise influence became supreme 
at the Brunch court, and the new king 
searcely concealed his determination to sw 

ort by force of arms the Guise party in 

cotland, and to wrest Boulogno from the 
English at the earliest possible opportunity. 
To these sources of trouble were added the 
ad ka disputes about the limits of the 
English pale, and mutual recriminations and 
aggressions with regard to the fortifications 
near Boulogne. France took advantage of 
Fngland’s internal troubles, and declared 
war on 8 Aug. 1649, and Wotton returned 
from Paris in time to take part with the 
majority of his colleagues on the council in 
deposing the Protector in October. It was 
proposed to send him as ambassador to the 
emperor, but on 16 Oct, he was sworn one of 
the principal secretaries instead of SirThomas 
Smith, who was deprived of tho office as 
being a partisan of Somerset. 
otton remained secretary for Jess than 
a year, giving place on 6 Sept, 1550 to (Sir) 
illiam Oscil, and more congenial occupa- 
tion was found for him in April 1551 in a 
fresh embassy to Charles V. The occasion 
of this mission was the emperor’s refusal to 
allow the English ambassador liberty of 
worship, and his irritation with tho English 
council for its poysecution of the Princess 
Mary, and Sir Richard Morison [q. y.] had 
neither tact nor firmness sufficient to deal 


Wott 
ledges, ‘ had a more mannerly’ ne ackaoy. 
‘Wotton’s courage was as graat wk : 
and to the tre threats he replied the 
though Mary ‘had a king to her father bet 
a king to er brother, ond ig akin to . 
emperor, yet in England there ig but : 
ring and the king hath but one lay aL 
all his subjects by.’ He had many stom, 
interviews and theological discussions vet 
Qharles, but the imminence of war with 
France and troubles in German: mad. 
the emperor's threats empty words and 1, 
August the council could afford tp eal 
Wotton. To took his leave on 8 Sg tard 
reappeared at the council board on ft Oet, 

ve days after the arrest of 
his friends, Romer nd 

For eighteen months Wotton remained jp 
England, taking an active share in tha Ir. 
ceedings of the privy council. On 2 Arr! 
16558 he was commissioned with Sit Thoms. 
Chaloner the elder {q. v.] to proffer Englant's 
mediation with o view to ending the we 
hetweon France and the emperor, Th 

muineness of the council's desira for peter 
1s ge to doubt, as the war gave Northumber. 
land his only chance of supplantin, Mary 
without Charles V's interference, On the 
failure of the duke's conspiracy Chalone 
was recalled as a pronounced reformer, and 
‘Wotton was left as resident: ambassador mn 
France. fis chief difficulty consisted in th 
more or Jess opon support the French king 
afforded to the protestant exiles lke the 
Dudleys, Oarews, and Staffords, and to thar 
plots against Queen Mary, but at the sam 
time their intrigues in France often enabled 
Wotton to forewarn the English government, 
Thus he discovered Dudley's secret negotn- 
tions with Henry IT in 1666, got wind af 
Stafford’s project in 1667 [see Srarvou, 
Troms], ond as early as 1666 reported 
French designs on Oalais. Ie alao used hs 
influence on behalf of the exiles, such as Sr 
Gawin Carew, his brother-in-law, and su 
cecded in winning over his predecessor, Bi 
William Pickering [q. v.], whose disaffection 
‘was especie. dangerous, as he possessed the 
key of the cipher which Wotton used in hi 
diplomatic correspondence, On 7 June1537 
Mary declared war on France, and Wotton 
was recalled, resuming his attendance at the 
council board on 2 Aug. He had resigned 
the living of Ivyehurch on 28 May 1566, and 
on 5 June 1657 he waa installed treasurer af 
Exeter Cathedral, but this also he resigned 
before March following. 

In September 1658'W otton was once more 
sent to France as commissioner with Arundel 
and Thirlby for drawing up tarms of peace 
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1, the conference was sitting at Cercamp, 
wa rinabeth immediately ordered Wotton 
to Brussels to renew with Philip the treaties 
existing between England and Sores The 

ace negotiations were continued there, and 
subsequently at the congress of Cambray. 
Thechief difteulty was the English demand 
for the restitution of Calais, and Wotton 
ajrocated a continuance of the war rather 
than acquiescence in its loss. Philip, how- 
ever, was bent on peace, and eventually on 
8 May 1550 Wotton was commissioned to 
receive the French king's ratification of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. He was then 
to return to England, leaving Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton as resident ambassador in 

anes. 
_— days after Queen Mary’s death the 
Spanish ambassador, De Feria, had urged 
Philip to offer Wotton a pension, as he 
would be one of Elizabeth's most influential 
councillors and possibly archbishop of Can- 
tebury. The archbishopric seems to have 
heen offered him, but even this temptation 
fuled to move Wotton from his attitude of 
nolo episcopari, De Feria implies that there 
wassome difficulty in persuading Wotton to 
take the oath of allegiance, ‘etcetera, but 
while Canterbury was vacant Wotton per- 
formed, as he had done in 1658-5, some of 
the archiepiscopal functions. Tlis religious 
opinions were Catholic in tendency, and he 
sbsented himself from convocation in 1562, 

Meanwhile in April 1660 he Jaid before 
the queen his views on the policy to be 
adopted with regard to Scotland, and on 
95 Alay he and Cecil were commissioned 
ambassadors to Scotland to arrange terms 
with the French envoys for the evacuation 
of Scotland by the French, and other ques- 
tions raised by the establishment of the 
Reformation in Scotland and return of Mary 
Queen of Scots. On 5 June conferences were 
held at Newcastle, and subsequently at Ber- 
wick and Edinburgh. Oecil complained of 
havg all the work to do, ‘for Mr. Wotton, 
though very wise, loves quietness,’ On 
6 July the treaty of Hdinburgh was 
signed, and Wotton and Cecil returned to 
Iondon, Wotton remained in attendance 
upon the privy council until March 1564-5, 
when he was sent with Montagu and Haddon 
toBruges to represent the grievances of Eng- 
lish merchants to the Netherlands govern- 
ment, and to negotiate a commercial treaty. 
The negotiations dragged on for eighteen 
months, and it was not till October 1566 
that Wotton returned to London, He died 
there on 26 Jan, 1666-7, and was buried in 


erected by his nephew Thomas [see under 
Worroy, Sr Epw4rp], is engraved in 
Dart’s ‘Canterbury Cathedral’ and in 
Hasted’s ‘Kent’ (8vo edit, vol. xii, p. i); the 
Inscription on it, composed by his nephew, 
has been frequently printed, lastly, and most 
accurately, in Mr, J, M. Cowper's ‘ Inscrip- 
tions in Canterbury Cathedral,’ 1897. “Wot- 
ton’a books and papers were presented by his 
nephew and heir to Cecil in 1583. 

otton was one of the ablest and most 
experienced of Tudor diplomatists; his dex- 
terity, wariness, and wisdom, constantly 
referred to in the diplomatic correspondence 
of the time, were combined with a perfect 
self-control, and with a tenacity and courage 
in maintaining his country's interests that 
secured him the confidence of four succes- 
sive sovereigns. He was no more incon~ 
sistent than modern diplomatists in serving 
poveesmeints of opposite political and re- 
igious views. Ile made no pretence to 
enlace learning; his clerical profession 
was almost a necessity for younger sons 
ambitious of political service, and his resolute 
refusal of the episcopacy on the ground of 
persue) unfitness is testimony to hishonesty. 

simultaneons tenure of the deanaries of 
Canterbury and York is unique, but his 
ecclesiastical preferments were for the age 
comparatively scanty, A master of Latin, 
French, Italian, and German, he humorously 
protested against his appointment as secre- 
tary, on the ground that he could neither 
write nor speal English. A scholar himself, 
he was a patron of learning in others, and 
figures as one of the chief interlocutors in 
the ‘De Rebus Albionicis’? (London, 1690, 
8vo) of John gt ha [q. v.}, the Canterbury 
schoolmaster. Verses on him are extant in 
the Bodleian Library (Rawlinson MS, 840, 
ff, 208, 297,289). He was small and slight 
in stature, and his effigy in Canterbury 
Cathedral represents him with a handsome 
bearded face, 


[There is a sketch of Wotton’s life in Todd’s 
Deans of Canterbury, 1793, pp. 1-20, which is 
supplemented in a collection of notes about him 
in Brit, Mus. Add, MS. 20770, but these are 
quite superseded by the mass of information 
about him contained in the various calendars of 
state papers, For his early life and embassy 
to Germany, 1540-1, see Brewer and Gairdner's 
Lettersand Papers of HenryVII, vols. iv-xvi. ; 
for his embassies, 1648-5, see State Papers, 
Henry VIU, vols. viii-x., and Spanish Calendar, 
yols. vi, and vii.; for his embassies in France, 
1646-9, 1563-7, and 1558-9, see State Papers 
Henry VIII, vol, xi, Correspond. Politique de 
Odet de Selve, Foreign Calendar 1563-60; 
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Du Bellay’s Mémoires, Vertot's Ambissades de | precedence, and an a aw 


Nosilles, 1763, 5 tom,, and Lettres de Catherine 
de Médicis, 1880, vol. i.; for his embassy in 
Scotland see Thorp’s Scottish Calendar, vol. i., 
Bain's Scottish Cal. 1643-66, Teulet’s Relations 
Politiques and Papiers d’Etat (Bannatyne Club), 
Forbes's State Papers, and Sir James Melville's 
Memoirs, See also Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1547-80; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, 
1642-70; Cal. Hatfleld MSS, vol, i.; Ilaynes 
and Murdin’s Burghley Papers; Le Neve's Fasti 
Eccl, Ang. ed. Bens , Strype’s Works (genoral 
index); Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Publ ; 
Ellis’s Original Letters; Cat, Lansdowne, Cotton, 
and Harleian, and Additional MSS. passim; Cal. 
Simaneas MSS 1668-67 ; Stow's Annals; Holins- 
hed’s Chron. ; Lit. Romains of Edward VI (Rox- 
burghe Olub); Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Book, Machyn’s Diary, Chron. Queen 
Jane, and Hayward's Annals (Camden Soc.) ; 
Horberi’a Reign of Ionry VIIL; Hayward's and 
Tytler's Edward VI; Wright's Lifo and Times of 
Elizabeth; Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, 
ed. Pocock; Froudo’s Hist. of England; Burgon’s 
Life and Times of Gresham; Reliquim Wot- 
tonianm; Ascham’s Epistole; IZusted’s Kent, 
iv. 588, and other gonealogical references under 
Worron, Sir EpwAnn.] A. I. P. 


WOTTON, THOMAS (a, i768) compiler 
of the ‘Baronotage,’ was the son of Matthew 
‘Wotton, who kept a bookshop at the Three 
Daggors and Queen’s Head, near St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, Fleet Street. According to 
John Dunton [q, v:], the elder Wotton was 
‘a very courteous, obliging man’ of the 
highest character, whose trade ‘lay much 
among the lawyers.’ Thomas Wotton suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business and carried it 
on for many years, but retired some time 
before his danth. Ife was warden of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1754 and master in 
1757. _Among the works published by him 
were Rushworth’s ‘Tlistovical Collections’ 
and editions of the works of Bacon and 
Selden, In 1727 he issued in three small 
Ce volumes his ‘English Baronotage. 

eing a Genealogical and Ilistorical Ac- 
count of their Families.’ It is dedicated to 
Tlolland Egerton of Teaton, Lancashire, son 
of Sir John, baronet, of Wrine Hall. Staf- 
fordshire, ‘William Holman ig. of IIal- 
stead, Essex, and Thornhaugh Gurdon [q.v.] 
of Norfolk had also placed their collections 
at his disposal; and great assistance had 
been given by Arthur Collins [q.v.], who 
himself published 1 baronetage in 1720. 
The work is divided into five sections, con- 
taining respectively an account of the insti~ 
tution of the order by James I, the descents, 
creations, successions, and public employ- 
ments of the barouets; correct lists of exist- 
ing and extinct baronets, exact tables of 


ccount of the inating 
of the order in Nova Seotiae attain 


An explanatory index of terms ; 
is appended, In 1741 Wotton bh 
five octavo volumes a revised 
edition, which is usually erroneous] 
buted to Collins, In it were inco te 
the manuscript notes furnished hy Tab 
Smyth, who had published Volume of 
corrections and additions, Peter Le ¥ : 
(4. ¥.}, who published thiee folio voi 
on the same subject, also rendered value 
assistance to Wotton in Preparing this adi. 
tion. Letters, notes, and pedigrees furnished 
to Wotton for his ‘ Baronetage’ are in Brit 
ane aoe MSE SLE al ; 
Tn , after Wotton's death 
edition of the ‘ Baronetage' was oo 
threo volumes, under tho editorship of Ry. 
chard Johnson and Edward Kimber {q.¥. 
The copy in the British Museum hag mann 
script notes by Francis Hargrave, The 
Serenene of ea edition is chrontlogiat 
otton died at Point Pleasant : 
1 April 1768, mua 
Nichols's Lit. Aneed. i. 62, iti, 440 
80%, v. 48, 49%; Gont, Mag. 1786, 'p igs 
Dunton’s Life and. Errors, 1818, i, 210; All. 
bono’s Dict, Engl. Lit,; Wotton’s Baronetages 
art, Contins, ARTHUR, | GG, 


WOTTON, WILLIAM (1666-172), 
scholar, second son of Hen otton, ine 
eumbent of Wrentham, Suffolk, was hornin 
that parish on 18 Aug. 1666, His father, 
after seven years at the frea school at Can 
terbury, lived in the household of Mans 
Casaubon wd and was by him trained in 
Latin and Greok. Casnubon’'s method seems 
to have suggested to Henry Wotton the al 
vantage of trying from the beginning to in 
terest childyon in their studies, and his ‘Es 
say on the Education of Children’ was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1758. 

William could read a psalm when 
four years and six weeks, and from that date 
his father laboured at his education, He 
liked reading in big books such as Bucks 
‘Cambridge Bible.’ One day o friend called 
on his father, bringing with him Bucers 
‘Commentary on the Gospel.’ The child 
looked into the book and tried to spell oxt 
the Latin words, and thus became eager to 
Imow that language. He worked into it by 
learning the names of things, and so wis 
soon able to read the gospel of St, John in the 
Vulgate. After two months at St. Johns 
gospel in Latin his father showed him the 
Greek Teatament, and hy five years of 
he could read St, John's Gospel throng 
Two months later he began Habrew, and soon 
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‘ateight, Latin at ten, Greek at two, 
ee a four. He gradually acquired 
gustural erception of grammar. At five and 
ghalf he began Homer and Virgil, and by six 
had read the whole ‘Batrachomyomachia,’ 
the golden verses of Pythagoras, and the first 
three eclogues of Virgil, and some Terence 
gad Corderius. He then for the first time 
jearned the declensions, and soon after the 
wat of grammar, On 24 May 1672 John 
Qmbler, fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, examined him and certified to his 
jnowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Philip Skippon on 4 Sept. 1672 testified that 
he could translate Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
into English; and. on 20 July in the same 
sat Sir Thomas Browne the physician certi- 
fed thet he read a stanza in Spenser very 
dutinctly,also some verses of the first eclogue 
of Virgil, some verses of Homer, and of the 
Carmina Aurea, and the first verse of the 
fourth chapter of Genesis in IJebrew, and 
construed all accurately. 

He was admitted at Catharine Hall, Com- 
bridge, in April 1676, and John Eachard 
far) the master, recorded in the register 
that he was less than ten years of age and 
‘yee Hammondo nec Grotio secundus,’ in 
reading which statement it must, however, 
be remembered that Hachard had a vein of 
jronical humour which made Swift come to 
visit him. James Duport [q. v.], master of 
Magdalene, described his merits in some Latin 
yerses'In Gulielmum Wottonum.’ He gra- 
dusted B.A. in 1679. In 1680 Gilbert Bur- 
net invited him to London and introduced 
him to Bishop William Lloyd (1627-1717) 
{g.¥-), who took him in 1681 to St, Asoph, 
and employed him to arrange his library. 
Dr Francis Turner (afterwards bishop of Ely) 

.¥.) got him a fellowship at St. John’s 

lege, Cambridge, and he graduated M.A, 
in 1683, and B.D. in 1691. He was elected 
FRS, on 1 Feb. 1687, 

In 1694 Wotton published ‘ Reflections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning,’ a con- 
tribution on the side of the moderns to the 
controversy between Sir William Temple 
and Monsiaur Perrault. Unlke most con- 
troversial writings it is chiefly devoted to the 
clear statement of facts, and may still be read 
a8 the best summary of the discoveries in 
nature and physical science up to its date, A. 
second edition appeared, in 1697. Swift, on 
the other side of the controversy, attacks him 
inthe ‘Battle ofthe Books.’ In 1695 Wotton 
published in the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions' an abstract of Scilla’s treatise on 
petrifaction, and in 1697 vindication of 
thet abstract and ‘An Examination of Dr. 

VOL. XXI, 
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were followed in 1698 by ‘An Answer to a 
late Pamphlet,’ He paid much attention 
to medals, and in 1701 wrote a ‘History of 
Rome from the Death of Antoninus Pius to 
the death of Severus Alexander,’ intended 
for the Duke of Grafton, of which it is said 
that Leibnitz praised it to George II. 
Meantime Wottonreceived preferment, and 
was in 1691 given the living of Llandrill-yn-~ 
Rhés in Denbighshire, became chaplain to 
Daniel Finch, second earl of Nottingham, 
anda little later rector of Middleton Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire. In 1704 he published 
‘A Letter to Eusebia,’ an attack on Toland, 
and in 1706 ‘Defence’ of his own ‘Re- 
flections.’ Bishop Burnet presented him on 
18 Noy. 1705 to the prebend of Grantham 
South in Salisbury Cathedral, which he held 
till his death, and Archbishop Tenison in 
1707 conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
Tle published in 1706 a visitation sermon, 
‘A Defence of the Rights of the Christian 
Church,’ which attacked Tindal and received 
much epplause. He was constantly at work, 
and published in 1708 ‘A Short View of 
Hickes’s “ Thesaurus,”’ in 1711‘ The Rights 
of the Christian Church Adjusted,’ and 
‘The Case of Convocation Considered.’ Ie 
was in embarrassed circumstances in 1714 
and retired into Wales, where he wrote 
a treatise ‘De Confusione Linguarum Baby- 
lonica’ eetee osthumously, 1780, 8vo). 
Tle published in 1718 two volumes entitled 
‘Miscellaneous Discourses relating to the 
Traditions aud Usages of the Scribes and 
Pharisees.’ The work is in four parts, of 
which the first two are on Misna, the third on 
Shema, pyuee™ and gates and door- 
osts, the fourth on the observance of one 
aay inseyen. Ife urges the clergy whenever 
ossible io learn Hebrew and the history of 
Sewlats customs from learned Jews, Simon 
Ockley [q.v.], the historian of the Saracens, 
commended the book in a letter to the author, 
and it has often been quoted in later theolo- 
gical writings. He published a ‘ Description 
of the Oathedral of Llandaff’ in 1719. 
Wotton diligently studied Welsh, and on 
his return to London preached a sermon in 
Welsh, dedicated to the stewards of the So- 
ciety of Ancient Britons, on 1 March 1722, 
which was published in 1728. Healso made 
considerable progress in an edition with trans- 
lation of the laws of Hywel Dda, published 
after his death as ‘Leges Wallicm’ in 1780, 
fol. He was probably encouraged in Celtic 
studies at Catharine Hall, which has from 
the time of Nehemias Donellan [q, v.] to that 
of George Elwes Oorrie [q.v.J, and even 
later, produced a series of students of Celtic 
aR 
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Boguages 
tory of Neclesiastical Writers’ of Du Tin. 
otton died on 13 Feb, 1726-7 at Buxted 
in Essex. After his death editions of several 
of his works appeared, and in 1784 ‘Some 
Thoughts concerning a Proper Method of 
studying Divinity.’ Heretained a powerful 
memory throughout life, his learning was 
always ready, and he helped many other 
scholars, nmong them Browne Willis [q.v.] 
Tis handwriting was of fine strokes an very 
clenr, Ife was of a genial disposition an 
fond of smoking. He gave ao Roman urn, 
which had been dug up at Sandy, Bedford- 
shire, to Archdeacon Battely of Canterbury 
for a tobacco-jar (Letter in Nronors’s Z/us- 
trations, iv. 99). Tle was the friend of 
Richard Bentley and of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and seems to have felt no resontment at the 
sarcasma of Swift. Tle loft, b 
Anne Hammond, of St, Alban’s Court, near 
Canterbury, one daughter Anno (1700-1783), 
who married William Clarke (1696-1771) 


[q. v.] 

[Honry Wotton’s Essay on tho Education of 
Childzen, London, 1768, The Cambridgo Uni- 
versity Library copy of this work contains a 
manuscript note stating that the original manu- 
wie of the essay was given to T. Waller the 
bookseller, who issued it, by E, Umfrervillo, It 
was written with o dedication to Charles II in 
1678, but not printed till 1768. The samo 
copy contains enreful notes by Richard Porson. 

onthly Reviow, 1758; Monk’s Life of Bont- 
ley, 1888, vol. i.; Le Neve's Fasti Heeles Angli- 
can, vol. ii.; Nichols’s Literary Illustrations; 
Wotton’s Works.] N. M. 


WOTY, WILLIAM (1781-1791), versi- 
fier, was possibly a native of the Isle of Wight, 
and among his pooms is an elogy on his 
schoolmaster, who lived near Alton in Tlamp- 
shire, He came to London as a clerk or 
writer to a solicitor, and soon began speak- 
ing in the debating societies and contribut- 
ing small pooms to the newspapers. Some 
one ‘ published clandestinely in 17658, with- 
out his consent, in a borrowed name,’ a small 
picceof his composition called ‘The Spouting- 
club, He himself issued in 1760, under tho 
pseudonym of ‘J. copy wel of Lincoln's Inn,’ 
a volume entitled ‘Tho Shrubs of Parnassus,’ 
consisting of the ‘ poetical essays, moral and 
comic,’ which he had contributed to the 
newspapers, and after its appearance he sub- 
sisted for some years as a Grub-street writer, 
About 1767 he became companion and ad- 
viser in legal matters to Washington, earl 
Ferrers, who created for his benefit a rent- 
charge of 1602. per annum on the family 
estate in Leicestershire. In his intervals of 
leisure Woty continued throughout his life 
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In 1728 he revised ‘ A New Iis- | the production of small poetical piccee 
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subjects of many poems in thevarny 
Parnassus’ testily to his em 
pects of the table. He died at Lo fk 
jorough on 15 March 1791, aged about au 
vats other works inainded; 1, Came 
nologia: a Poem in praiseof Ringing! > 
1761. 2. ‘Muses’ advice addread it: 
Poets of the Age,’ 1761 (cf, Monthly Raion 
xxv, pp, 478-0). 8. ' The Blossoms of 
TIelicon,’ 1768, It contained, with ahymnty 
good nature by Dr. Dodd, an amusin de 
scription by Woty of White Conduit Hrs 
These lines, which made their frat Ate 
ance in tho ‘Gentleman's Ma ating ty 
1760 (p. 242), are uae at length in Thon, 
bury’s ‘Old and New London' (ii, 280) aud 
in Wroth’s ‘ London Pleasure Gum 
182-8), 4. ‘The Poetical Calendar’as 
ment 10 Dodsloy’s collection, 1768; tweln 
volumes, one for each month in thet yeu 
They were edited by Woty and Franey 
Fawkes (a: v.] 5. ‘Ohurch Langton:': 
poem, n.d. [1768?], in praise of the chm. 
table her of the Rey, William Hashur 

. vp . ‘The Female Advocata:’ a poem, 

70, 2nd odit. 1771. 7. ‘ Poetical orks, 
1770, 2 vols,; dedieatod to Washington 
earl Ferrers, 8, ‘The Stage, nd, [1 “ft 
9. ‘Particular Providence:’ a post 
essay, 1774. 10. ‘The Estate Orato: 1 
Town Ecloguo’ [anon.], 1774; a satire a 
the London auctioneers. 11. ‘ Poems m 
several Occasions,’ 1780; this contained 
reprints of soveral of his works, 19, ‘Fug: 
tive and Original Poems,’ 1786, conta: 
‘The Country Gentleman: o Dram! 
18. ‘Poetical Amusements,’ 1789, ded 
cated to Robert, earl Ferrers, Tt containd 
a Latin version of Gray's elegy; ‘Sunday 
Schools: a Poetical Dialogue between 4 
Nobleman and his Chaplain;’ and ‘Th 
Ambitious Widow: a Oomio Entertain 
ment,’ 

(Gent. Mag. 1701, i, 286, 879 ; Baker's Binge 
Dramatics (1812 edit.), i, 760, ii. 24, 188, 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii, 479, 498; Works 
of Woty; Nichols's Leicostershire, my, if, $1 
1142.] WRG. 

WOULFE, PETER (1727 oe 
mist and mineralogist, was probably of Irish 
origin, Tie first discovered native tin a 
Cornwall in 1766 (Fourcroy, Systtms des 
Connaissances Chimiques, vi, 9), was elected 
E.B.S., on 5 Feb, 1767, on the foes 
Henry Baker [q. v.], John Tllis, Daniel 
Oharles Solander [q. v.], Matthew Maty, asd 
John Bevis, and was admitted on 12 
1767, On 18 Noy, of the same year he com 
tributed a paper on ‘Experiments on the 
Distillation of Acida, Volatile Alkalies; & 
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to the Philosophical Transactions’ (1767, 
817), in which he describes an apparatus 
Te the passing of gases through liquids, 
hich has since borne the name of ‘ Woulfe’s 
jottle? Woulfe’s innovation consisted in 
the introduction of water into a form of con- 
denser previously used, and already figured 
and described in Glauber’s work on ‘ Philo- 
eophical Furnaces’ (GiAuBnR, MVorke, transl. 
by Facke, 1680, plate 1, pp. 2-3), But this 
ample invention formed ‘almost an era in 
chemical discovery’ (AIEIN), no convenient 
method being known previously for obtain- 
concentrated solutions of soluble gases, 
or for purifying insoluble gases from soluble 
purities. The apparatus was improved 
by the introduction of a ‘safety-tube’ by 
Jean Joseph Welter. Woulfe applied his 
atus to the production of hydrochloric 
ether by assing gaseous hydrochloric acid 
into aleohol. In 1768 the Royal Society 
awarded him the Copley medal. In 1771 
Woulfe investigated the composition and 
pre ration of ‘mosaic gold’ (stannic sul- 
te) and showed that on treating indigo, 
cochineal, and other colouring matters with 
strong nitric acid, a yallow dye (picric acid) 
may be obtained (Pai/. Trans. 1771, pp. 114, 
iP He was later nominated by the pre- 
ddent and council ‘to prosecute discoveries 
in natural history, pursuant to the will of 
Henry Baker,’ and in 1776 (7b. p. 605) pub- 
lished an account of ‘Experiments made. . . 
to secertain the nature of some mineral sub- 
stances,’ in which he attempted to analyse 
horusilver, but found that it contained not 
only ‘acid of salt,’ but also ‘acid of vitriol.’ 
The paper was published separately in 1777, 
translated into German, and published at 
Leipzig in 1778 (Gatenin, Gesch, der Chemie, 
iit Bri It was followed by another paper 
on similar subjects in 1770 (Phil, Trans.) | 
Woulfe generally spent his winters in 
London, and his summeys in Paris, and from 
1784 most of hia publications seem to have 
appeated in Rozier's ‘Journal de Physique’ 
(Fas xxv. 852, 1787 xxxi, 362, 1788 xxxii. 
70, 874, 1789 xxxiv, 99). They are of less 
importance than those mentioned above, 
He also contributed to the English edi- 
tion of Orell’s ‘Chemical Journal’ Gon 
Woulfe was a firm believer in alchemy. He 
thought that his ‘ new method of distillation 
bid Jair to discover the mercurial and co- 
louring earths of Beccher’ (Phil. Trane, 
1167, p. 584) ; he searched long for the elixir, 
and ‘attributed his failure to want of due 
reparation by pious and charitable acts’ 
{Baar E). He was altogether erratic, or, 
tcoording to Scherer, mad at the end of his 
life; but Scherer only adduces as evidences 
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of his madness his adherence to the doctrines 
of the prophet Richard Brothers [q. vhs and 
his strange alchemicalideas, He breakfasted 
at four in the morning, and guests gained 
admittance by a secret signal to his rooms, 
crowded with chemical apparatus, in Bar- 
nard’s Inn (No. 2, second floor), His remedy 
for illness was a journey by mail-coach to 
Edinburgh and beck but in Te03 the remedy 
proved fatal. Like Henry Cavendish, he 
insisted on dying without medical care and 
alone. Charles Hatchett [q. y.], Woulfe’s 
neighbour and friend, presented an athanor 
furnace formerly helonging to Woulfe ta 
the Royal Institution. 


[Besides the sources quoted and information 
from Professor James Dewar, F.R.S., the follow - 
ing authorities have been used: Record of tho 
Royal Soc, p. 214; Archives of the Royal Soc. ; 
Poggendorft's Bioprapbisch-literarisches Hand- 
worterbuch; A. N. Scherer's Allgemeines Jour- 
nal fur Chemie, v. 128); Thomson’s Hist. of 
the Royal Soc,; Foureroy's Systéme des Con- 
naissances Uhimiqnes, an ix, v. 288, vi. 9, passim; 
Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, 1848, i. p. xvii; 
Gent, Mag, 1868, i, 187 (art. by John Timbs) ; 
Kopp's Gesch. der Chemie, passim; Gmelin’s 
Gesch, der Chemie, iii, 623-626, passim ; Aikin's 
Dict, of Chemistry, 1807, ii, 641; Chaptal's 
Chemistry, transl. Nicholson, 1860, i, 17; Glau- 
ber's Works, transl, Packe, 1689, Moc 1, pp. 
2-8 ; Priestley’s Experiments [on] Natural Phi- 
lJosophy, 1786, iii, 166, mentions Woulfe as an 
acquaintance. Nicholson's Journal, 1f 08, iv. 6 ; 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry, vol. iii. pt. 
i, p. 842; Foster'sGray's Inn Admission Register 
gives the entry 1 Feb, 1771, ‘Peter Woulfe of 
‘West End, Middlesex, gent.] PI. #, 


WOULFE, STEPHEN (1787-1840), 
Irish judge, horn in 1787, was the second 
son ofBtevken Woulfe of Tiermaclane,Ennis, 
co, Olare, who married Honora, daughter of 
Michael McNamara of Dublin, sister of Ad- 
miral James McNamara, and of Colonel John 
McNamara of Liangoed Castle, co. Brecon, 
The Woulfes of Tiermaclane settled in Ire- 
land at Limerick at least as far back as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and had 
remained staunch Roman catholics, Stephen 
was educated at Stonyhurst, where Richard 
Lalor Sheil, Nicholas Ball, and Sir Thomas 
‘Wyse were his companions, With them he 
‘was one of the earliest Roman catholic 
atudentstogain admission to Trinity College, 
Dublin, He was called to the Irish bar in 
Trinity term 1814. He was a good advo~ 
eate and an effective apeaker. He took from 
an early period an active part in Irish poli- 
tics, engaging in agitation for Roman ca- 
tholic emancipation, :_ He soon signalised 
himself by ‘withstanding the tyranny of 
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oo His opposition to O’Oonnell | school at West Heslerton, ke 


onnell,’ 
‘was mainly in regard to the question of the 
securities which were demanded as a co- 
rollary of catholic emancipation. “Woulfe 
was quite ready to accept the crown veto 
upon the nomination of catholic bishops 
and in 1816 published a tract in defence o 
the veto, being the substance of a speech 
delivered at Limerick during the Lent assizes 
of 1816. On 6 May 1829 he followed O'Con- 
nell in subscribing the address to the king 
on the subject ot catholic relief (Wxsn, 
Catholic Association, ii. App.) “Woulfe’s 
moderate views and ability recommended 
him to Plunket, who, upon his appointment 
as lord chancellor of Ireland in 1880, gave 
Woulfe the lucrative post of crown counsel 
for Munster. IIe was appointed third ser- 
jeant on 23 May 1885, ond having entered 
puliament as member for the city of Cashel 
in Soptembor 1836, he was appointed soli- 
cilor-general for Ireland on 10 Nov. 1886. 
To retained his seat in parliament until 
July 1888, but, owing mainly to ill-health, 
did not. make any figura asadebater, Ile 
was aoe attorney-goneral for Ireland 
on 8 Feb. 1887, and on 11 July 1838, in suc- 
cession 10 Ienry Joy ee 888), he was 
made chief baron of the Irish exchequer, bein 
the first Roman catholic to bo so appointed. 
Woulfe accepted the honour with some re- 
luctance, but the selection was admitted 
to bea happy one, A design was stated to 
have been on foot to get Woulfe to resi 
in fayour of O'Connell, but ‘ this job was de- 
feated by Woulfe's high-spirited firmness.’ 
He is said to haye been caroless in his attire, 
awkward and angular in his movements, but 
very oflactive in fits utterance; no profound 
lawyer, but a man of quick and shrewd 
observation. Ie died at Baden-Baden on 
2 July 1840. Ho married Frances, daughter 
of Roger IYamill of Dowth Hall, co. Meath, 
and left issue Stephen Roland, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Peter Woulfo, in 1885 in 
the estate of Tiermaclane; and Mary, who 
married in 1847 Sir Justin Shoil, K.0.B. 
(Gent. Mag. 1840, ii. 676; Burke's Linded 
Gentry of Iroland, 1899, p. 491; Times, 10 
and 18 July 1840; Shoil’s Sketcher of the Irish 
Bar, 1866, ii. 107, 110; Torrons’s Memoirs of 
Melbourne, 1890, pp. 418, 428, 464; Official 
Return of Mombors of Parl.] T. 8. 
WRANGHAM,FRANOIS (1769-1842), 
clossical scholar and miscellaneous writer, 
born on 11 June 1769, was the only son of 
George Wrangham (1742-1791), who occu- 
ied. the farm of Raysthorpe, near Malton in 
orkshire, and rented the moiety of another 
farm at Tilobwell, near Wells, Norfolk. 
From 1776 to 1780 Francis attended aamall 


Thirlwall, grandfather of bonep fe 


- V.], ofterwards vicar of i 

ull, For two summers he weigh, 
John Robinson at Pickering, and he eRe, 
two years under the instruction of 
Milner at Hull (Frosr, Address ot Te 
1881, p. 41). In October 1788 Wranptar 
matriculated from Magdalene Coll, 8 fy 
bridge, and next year won Sir Wien 
Browne's medal for the bast Greek and 
Latin epigrams. They were printed in Jnl 
1787 in single octayo sheet. At the y 
gestion of J ee ay omer V.] he migrated 
to Trinity Hall on 16 Noy. ti oad 
5 Dec. was elected ‘scholaris do al 
forma,’ Te graduated B.A, in 1790 bei 
third wrangler in the mathematical tn 
second Smith’s prizeman, and senor ee 
cellor’s medallist, In the last competition 
he beat his friend and rival John Tweddell 
[q.v.] Wrangham remained at Cambria: 
toking pupils, and confidently anticipate 
that he would be elected to o fellowship tt 
Trinity ILall on the first vacancy, He pro. 
ceeded M.A, on 22 March 1798; in the hi. 
lowing June he obtained from the tutors f 
Trinity Hall lottors testimonial to the arch. 
bishop of York of his good and satisfact 
conduct, and in July he was ordainad, Nett 
month a divinity fellowship became vacant 
at his colloge, and he applied for its hut 
another person, nota member of the hall and 
disqualified as in possession of preferment of 
too high value, was elected to it, This on- 
duate afterwards resigned the fellowship, 
but, having dispossessed himself of his 
fermont, was at once re-elected. Wrang 
petitioned the lord chancellor that, in accor 
dance with the statutes of the hall, he wa 
as a minor scholar entitled to tho fellowship 
but the tutors claimed the right of rejechn 
him as not ‘idoneus moribus et ingento! unl 
the lord chancellor upheld their view (F. 
Voany, jun., Reports, ii. 809), To injure 
Wrangham ‘reports were circulated that ke 
was a friend to the French revolution, on 
who oxulted in the murder of the king, and 
that he wos o republican,’ but he was m 
reality a moderate whig (Gonnina, Reni- 
niscences, ii, 14~37), The probable explant 
tion of this rejection lay in the suspicion 
that he was the author of the well-knom 
epigram on Jowett and his little garden. 

Wrangham after this injustice abandoned 
Trinity Tall and became a member of Trinity 
College. During 1704 and 1796 he gen 
as curate ofthe parish of Oobham in oo 
and in conjunction with Basil Montagu tod 

upils at 2002. i annum each, Sir James 

ackintosh said of their long prospectus: ‘A 
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thus educated will be a walking en- 
jopedia,” At this period in his life 
angham was & constant figure in the 
most Jntellectual society of London, To- 
qards the close of 1795 he was presentad by 
Humphrey Osbaldeston, with ‘almost un- 
wlicited patronage,’ to the rectory of Hun- 
manby-with-Muston, near Filey, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and through his re- 
eommendation became vicar of the neigh- 
pouring parish of Folkton. After the 
Tnelosure Act the pee of Hunmanby was 
‘something better than G0O/. a year’ (Atlantic 
Monthly, January 1694, p. 66), A print by 
Bewick of its church and of the vicarage- 
house, which was much improved by W3 
ham, appears on the titles of many of his 
works, and in John Cole’s ‘Antiquarian 
Trio’ are lines by him on the acacia, his 
‘favourite tree at Hunmanby.’ He collected 
thera a remarkable library, which contained 
m 1826 no fewer than fifteen thousand 
yolumes (Dippin, Library Companion, p.xxi), 
It was said that ‘the book-shelves began at 
the front door and ran up into the garret and 
down to the cellar’ (Mozuny, Reminiscences, 
1.42; ef. Prue, Recollections, pp. 216-8). 
Forsome years after iseyhng the university 
Wrangham competed for the academical 
ea. at Cambridge. Ie won four times 
the Seaton prize—in 1794 with a poom on 
the ‘Restoration of the Jews’ (Cambridge, 
1795, with a dedication to Basil Montagu, 
and included in ‘ Musv Seatonianss,’ 1808) ; 
in 1800 with ‘ The Tloly Land’ (Cumbridge, 
1600, and also in ‘ Musre Seatonianse,’ 1808) ; 
m 1811 with ‘Sufferings of the Primitive 
Martyrs’ (Cambridge, 1812); ond in 1812 
with ‘Joseph made imown to his brethren’ 
(Cambridge, 1812), His poem on the ‘De- 
struction of Babylon,’ ne ear in 1795, was 
printed at the request of the judges, and in- 
eluded in the ‘Muses Seatonianse’ of 1808, 
That ‘On the Restoration of Learning in the 
East’ (1805), written for a prize offered by 
Claudius Buchanan [q. v.], was beaten by a 
poem of Charles Grant (afterwards Lord 
lenelg’) [q. v.], but _the adjudicators asked 
for its publication (NronoLs, Lit, Anecd. ix. 
34-5), He printed in 1805 ‘A Dissertation 
on the Best Means of civilising the Subjects 
of the British Empire in India,’ and in 1807 
‘A Sermon on the Translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Oriental Languages, which 
was preached before the university of Oam- 
bridge ; both works were composed under the 
a of eee established by Buchanan, 
oem ‘On the Death of Saul and Jona- 
than’ was published in 1818. 


Wrengham was chaplain to three high | (Sp 


sheriffs of Yorkshire, and from 1814 to 18: 
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was examining chaplain to Vernon Har- 
court, the ete, of York, a position 
which secured for him high preferment. 
The archbishop (who once remarked to 
Sydney Smith, ‘I consider Wrangham an 
ornament to my diocese,’ with the result 
that for some time his chaplain retained the 
sobriquet of ‘Ornament Wrangham') be- 
stowed on him on 28 June 1820 the arch- 
deaconry of Cleveland, and allowed him in 
the same year to exchange the living of 
Folkton for that of Thorpe Bassett, This 
archdeaconry he surrendered on 2 Oct. 1828 
on appointment to the archdeaconry of the 
East Riding, and on 12 Dec, 1828 the arch- 
bishop gave him the prabendal stall of Am- 
pleforth in York Cathedral. His next act 
was to confer on Wrangham on 9 April 
1825 his option of the fourth prebend at 
Chester Cathedral, which carried with it 
the right of institution to the rectory of 
Dodleston in Cheshire. Wrangham suc- 
ceaded to this benefice on 8 Dec, 1827, 
whereupon he resigned that of Thorpe Bas- 
sett in fayour of his son. Ie put up in 
Dodleston church a monument to Lord- 
chancellor Ellesmere. 

‘Wrangham printed in 1821, 1822, and 
1828, the charges which he had delivered to 
the clergy of his archdeacoury. They con- 
tained some reflections on the unituriane, 
and produced the publication of ‘A Letter 
to Venu. Francis Wrangham by Captain 
Thomas Thrush,’ 1822; ‘ Letters addressed 
to Rev. James Richardson on Archdencon 
Wrangham’s Oharge, by Captain Thrush, 
1828 ; ‘ Three Letters to Ardidesron Weang- 
ham by Charles Wellbeloved,’ 1823 ; ‘ Three 
Additional Letters by ©, Wellbeloved,’ 
1824; and ‘Three Letters to Mr. Well- 
beloved by Rey. John Oxles, 1824. Well. 
beloved and ae though theologi- 
cal disputants, used to meet as whigs in 
social hfe, Sydney Smith said of this con-~ 
pagan ‘Tf I had a cause to gain I would 
fee Wellbeloved to plead for me, and double~ 
fee Wrongham to plead against me.’ Wrang- 
hom was a consistent advocate throughout 
his life of catholic arn xe printing 
on that subject letters to the clergy of his 
archdeaconry and to individual persons, and 
a moderate high-churchman, supporting in 
education the system of Joseph Lancaster 
Can English Church, 1800-38, pp. 27, 

87, 266). ‘A tall slight man of exceed- 
ingly gentle and attractive manners’ (Hart, 
Book of Memories, P 178), and revelling in 
society, he longer than any man kept up 
‘the elegant tastes of youth and college? 
ectator, 19 Feb. 1881). For a few years 
before his death he was slightly paralysed, 
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[ie died at Ohester on 27 Dec. 1842, and a | worth, i. 106). 8. ‘Thirteen P, a 


tablet to his memory was placed in the cathe- 
dral. An engraving by Rt. Hicks of his por~ 
trait by J. Jackson, R.A., is in Jerdan’s 
‘National Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. i.) There 
is another print of him, possibly a private 
plate, without artist’s nome; anda miniature 
at Trinity College, Gambridge. 

Wrangham married at Bridlington, on 
7 April 1709, Agnos, fifth daughter of 
Colonel Ralph Creyke of Marton in York- 
shire, She died in childbed on 9 March 
1800, aged 21; but her daughter, Agnes 
Frances Everilda, survived, and on 16 June 
1882 married Robert Isaac Wilberforce [q. v.], 
who succeeded her father as archdeacon of 
the East Riding. Wrangham married, se- 
condly, at Brompton, near Scarborough, in 
1801, Dorothy, second daughtor and coheiress 
of Rey. Digby Cayley of Yorkshire, who 
brought him ‘a neat 7001 a year’ Sho had 
issue two sons and three daughiers, The 
eldest daughter, Philadelphia Frances Esther, 
married Iidward William Barnard [q. a 
The third, Lucy Charlotte, was the wile o. 
Wenry Raikes of Liwynegrin, Flint, and 
mother of Ienry Cecil Raikes [q. v.] The 
second son, Digby Cayley Wrangham (1805- 
1868), graduate BA. with a double first- 
class from Brasenose College, Oxford, in 
1826, ond, after leaving Oxford, was for soma 
years private secretary to Lord Aberdeen in 
the forvign office, Qalled to the bar from 
Gray's Inn in 1831, he was created queen's 
serjeant in 1847, and became father of the 
parliamentary bar (sco Ztimes, 18and 16 March 
1863, and Gent. Mag. 1868, i. 582), 

Wrangham, who was elected F.R.S. on 
15 Noy. 1804, was a member of the Banna- 
tyne and Roxburghe clubs, editing in 1825 
for the latter body Llonry Goldingham's ‘Gar- 
den Plot, an allegorical poem’ His works 
comprised, in addition io those already mon- 
tioned, and in addition to many single 
sermons and fugitive pioces: 1. ‘Reform: a 
force modernised from Aristophanes, By 
8. Foote, jun” [ie. Wrangham], 1792. 
2. *Pooms, 1795, It contains most of his 
pieces to date, including ‘Ad Bruntonam e 
Granti exituram, iii, Gal, Oot. stpcuxa,’ 
The Hnglish lines (pp. 70-83) are by 8. T. 
Coleridge, and the translation (pp. 106-11) 
of Wrangham’s French stanzas is by Words- 
worth. Some copies of this volume seem 
to have beon circulated in 1808; it is noticed 
in the ‘Monthly Review’ for January 180 
(pe. 82-5), ordsworth sent him from 

acedown in Dorset, in November 1796, 
certain imitations of Juyenal, and they 
thought of publishing 9 joint volume of 
sativicnl piecos (Kwiamr, Life of: Worda- 


mons, founded upon Doddvidgee to 


in the Soul,”’ 1800; 2nd edit, 189 UR 
grams.’ . ned a 1800? ee re i. 
raising of Jairus's daughter, with sho, 4” 
moir of Caroline Syrmags st ir 
Volunteer Song, &o., 1805, Eleven i : 
in all, inoluding ‘ Trafal Ar, a song, wis 
was issued separate] inte ear, 7, 1PI 
tarch’s Lives,’ translated by John and Th 
liam Langhorne. Edited’ by Wrap tun, 
1808; 4th edit. under his editorship ty 
(Notes and Queries, 9th ser, jit, 496) 499, 


8. ‘A Word for Humanity’ 

8, ‘Death of Seu and Jonathon opts, 
1813, 10, ‘Poems’ [cirea 1814 ; thirty i 
copies only printed, 11, Vegi Bueolies’ 
translated, 1816, fifty copies only, Tf, 
translation, revised and corrected, is incloded 
in Valpy's ‘Family Olassical Library’ (1880; 
Coning{on says: ‘TTis lines are elegant, but 
artificial and involved; they show the min 
of taste, not the genuine poet! (Afreel 
Writings, i, 166). “12. ‘The British Phy. 
tarch,’ new edit, rearranged, 1816, 6 vols 

the set at the British Museum contains many 
manuscript additions and corrections by 
Wrangham, 18, ‘Scraps,’ 1816, fifty cope. 

he was much assisted in this and other york 
by Oharles Symmons a. v.]5 iG contained a 
spirited translation of Milton's ‘Second De 
tence,’ which was also issued in a Saparaty 
form. 14, ‘Sermons, Dissertations, md 
Translations,’ 1818, 8 vols. It contained 
most of his writings to date, 1816; prefized 
igaprintofhim. 15, ‘A few Sonnets forty 
in a from Petrarch, Italian and Enghsh/ 
Loe Priory Press, 1817; signed 'F, W? 
16, ‘Bvidences of Christianity, abridged fom 
Doddridge, 1820 ; fifty copies. 17, ' Apology 
for the Bible,’ abridged from Bishop Wat- 
son, 1820; fifty copies, 18. ‘ Principal parts 
of Bishop Butler's Analo % abridged, 1820; 
fifty copies, 19, Internal’ vidence of Chr» 
tianity,’ abridged from Paley ond Soxme 
Jenyns, 1820; fifty copies. 20, ‘Inward 
Witness to Christianity,’ abridged fron 
Watts, 1820; fifty copies, 21, ‘Reasons of 
the Christian's Tlope,’ abridged from Leland, 
1820; fifty copies, 99, ‘Short and easy Me- 
thod with the Deists,’ abridged from Leslie, 
1820, fifty copies, This had previously ap 
peared at Yorlr in 1802, These seven abridg. 
monts were also included in ‘The Pleiad) 
1820 (only twenty-five perfect copies), andm 
‘Constable’s Miscellany,’ vol. xxri. (1828), 
By 1820 ‘twelve editions of ten thousand 
copies each’ had heen circulated. 28. ‘Spea- 
niens of & Version of Horace’a firat four Bookt 
of Odes, 1820; fifty copies. It contained 
the whole of the third bool, 24, ' Lyris of 
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the first four Books of his 
Odes? 1821; 2nd edit, n.d. 25. ‘ Works of 
Rey, Thomas Zouch, with Memoir,’ 1820, 
}yalz,; four copies only, Also printed for 
sale in 1820 in 2 vols, The memoir was 
wsued separately. I. D. Clarke issued in 
1020 A Letter to Wrangham [fifty copies 
oily] on Sir George ‘Wheler’ [q.v.] It is 

ded in Zouch’s ‘ Works’ and in Otter's 
sIife of Clarke,’ 2nd edit, App. pp. 387-02. 
2g,‘Hendecasyllabi’ [anon.]1821, 27. ‘Sear- 
porough Castle: a Poem,’ 1823, 28, ‘Ser- 
tum Cautabrigiense, or the Cambridge Gar- 
lend 1824. Signed ‘F. W.’ 29. ‘The Savings 
Bank, in two Dialogues’ [1825 P] 380. ‘Briani 
Waltoni in bibha polyelets prolegomena 
specialia,’ 1827-8, 2 vols. 31. ‘Psyche, or 
songs on Butterflies,’ by T. H, Bayly, at- 
tempted in Latm rhyme, 1828, Signed 
‘E,W. His version of ‘I'd be a butterfly’ 
was much quoted in 1828, and was included, 
with other pieces by lim, in the first edition 
of the ‘Arundines Cami’ (Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. xi, 804,485). $2, ‘ Lines by Wrang- 
ham, sacred to memory of H. W. Barnard,’ 
tuned into Latin by 8. G. Faweett, 1828, 
Wrongham edited Barnard’s ‘Fifty select 
Poems of Marc-Antonio Flaminio imitated,’ 
1829, 88, ‘The Quadrupeds’ Feast’ anon. 
Chester Pee P). 84.‘ Homerics,’ 1884, trans- 
lation of ‘Odyssey ’v.and ‘Iliad’ ini. 35, ‘ Epi- 
thalamia tria Mariana,’ 1837; translation of 
three epithalemia on Mary Queen of Scots, 
34. 'A few Epigrams attempted in Latin 
Translations,’ 11 Jan. 1842, 

Wrangham superintended the passing 
through the press of E, D. Olarke’s ‘Tour 
through the South of England’ (1792), and 
ha edited ‘The Soldier’s Manual’ of J. F. 
Neville (1818) and the ‘Carmina Quadra- 
esimalia’ (1820) of Archbishop Markham, 
Hs contributed to the ‘Gentleman's Maga- 
zing’ ‘Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes’ of John Nichols, vol. ix., to 
several works of John Cole [q, v.] of Scar- 
borough, and to the ‘Classical Journal,’ 
Under the signature of ‘Sciolus’ he sent to 
the ‘York Herald’ about 1810 a series of 
articles entitled ‘The Smatterer,’ containing 
by himself and others. Pieces by 

rangham are in Muivhead’s collection of 
epigrams on Chantrey’s ‘ Woodcocks,’ Wal- 
ton’ ‘ Convicts Angler’ (ed. Nicolas), vol. i. 
p.cxxxvi, James Bailey's ‘ Oomicorum Gree- 
corum fragmenta,’ George Pryme’s ‘ Recol- 
lections, p, 406, and in the ‘ Life of Milton’ 
yy Charles Symmons, His Latin rondering 
of Brydges's famous sonnet on ‘Echo and 
Silence’ is in. the ‘ Anglo-Genevan Oritical 
Journal,’ ii, 230, and in Maclise’s ‘Portrait 
Gallery’ (ed. 1891), pp. 222-8. His render- 
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ing of Donne's later epitaphs at St. Paul's 
is reproduced from Zouch’s edition of Izaak 
‘Walton's ‘ Lives’ in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s life 
ofthe dean (i1, 282). Many works were dedi- 
cated to Wrangham, among them being the 
‘Desultoria’ of Brydgas, Prickett's ‘ Bridling- 
ton Priory Church, and Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ 

Letters from Wrangham are in Leigh 
Hunt's ‘ Correspondence,’ 1, 44-6; Miss Mit- 
ford’s ‘ Friendships,’ i, 194-6; Byron's ‘ Let- 
ters’ (1899), iii.87-9; and in Part’s ‘ Works,’ 
vil, 877-9, Letters from Wordsworth to 
him ara im Knight's ‘Life of Wordsworth’ 
(i. 106, ii, 877-82, iii. 245), and in Knight's 
edition of that poet's works (i. 285-6), Many 
volumes at the British Museum have notes 
and additions by him. Part of his library 
was described by John Cole in ‘A Biblio- 
graphical and Descriptive Tour from Scar- 
borough’ (1824), and the whole English 
collection was catalogued by himself in a 
volume, of which seventy copies were printed 
at Malton in 1826 for his friends, It was 
sold at London in 1848, the sale taking 
twenty days; but he had given in 1842, 
shortly before his death, his collection of 
pempalets, about ten thousand in number, 

ound in 996 volumes, to Trinity College, 
Cambridee. They are of a most miscel- 
laneous character, und there is 2 manuscript 
catalogue of their contents, 

In [842 Wrangham founded, with a gift 
of 1001, a prize at Trimty College, which 
was augmented in 1819 by an addition of 
5152, from the Rev. Peter Leigh. A minia- 
ture portrait of Wranglam is in the small 
combination room, and a large collection of 
his works, including several sermons not in 
the British Museum, is in the Trinity Oollega 
library. 

[Gent. Mag. 1799 i, 846, 1801 ii, 763, 1813 
i, 480-2; Menuscript Autobiogr. in copy of 
‘ Sketches of Yorkshire Biography’ (from Zouch's 
works) at British Museum; Jerdan’s National 
Portrait Gallery, vol i.; Ross's Celebrities of 
Wolds, pp. 178-82; Le Noye's Fusti, ui. 144, 
149, 170, 273; Hunter's Families (Hurl, Soc.), 
iii, 952; Burke’s Commoners, 1838, ii. 311-18; 
Ottor's E. D. Clarke, Ist edit. pp. 87, 648; 
Yorkshire Genealogist, January 1899 (by George 
Wrangham Hardy); Gunuing’s Reminiscences, 
ii, 14-87; Dibdin's Literary Life, i, 189-42, 
892-6; Halkett and Laing’s Anon, Lit, ii, 917, 
iii, 1876-7, 2058; information from W, Aldis 
Wright, esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


and C, E, 8. Headlam of Trinity Hell, Cam- 
bridge.] W.P.c 
WRATISLAW, ALBERT HENRY 


(1822-1892), Slavonie scholar, of Czech 
descent, the grandson of an émigré of 1790, 
and son of William Ferdinand, ‘Count’ 
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Wratislaw 
solicitor of Itugby, by his wife, Charlotte 
Anne (d. 1963), was born at Rugby on 
5 Noy. 1822, He entered Rugby School, 
aged seven, on 5 Nov. 1829 (Reyister’, i. 161), 
and matriculated at Oambridge from Trinity 
Oollege in 1810, but migrated to Christ's, 
where he was admitted 28 April 1842; he 
graduated B,A. as third classic and twenty- 
fifth senior optime in 1844. Having in 
the meantime been appointed fellow (1844— 
1853) and tutor of his college, he commenced 
M.A. in 1847, and noxt year, in collabora- 
tion with Dy. Charles Anthony Swainson 
{9-7 published ‘ Loci Communes: Common 
laces,’ During the long vacation of 1849 
he visited Bohemia, studied the Ozech lon- 
guoge in Prague, and in tho samo autumn 
published at London ‘Lyra Czecho Slo- 
vanska,’ or Bohemian poems, ancient and 
modern, translated from the original Sla~ 
vonic, with on introductory essay, which he 
dedicated to Count Valerian Krosinski, as 
‘from o descendant of a kindred race,’ 

In August 1860 Wratislaw was appointed 
headmaster of Felsted school, his being the 
lost appointment mado by the representatives 
of tha founder, Hichard Rich, baron Rich 
[q.v.] During the last twenty-four yenrs, 
under Thomas Surridge, the school had 
greatly declincd in numbers. Wratislaw 
commenced with twenty-two boys, and the 
revival of the school was by him inaugurated. 
Unfortunately he found theclimate of Felsted 
too bleak for him, andin 18656 he migrated, with 
a number of his Fulsted pupils, to Bury St. 
Edmund's, to become headmestes of King Ed~- 
ward VI's grammar school thore. At Bury 
also he greatly raised the numbers of the 
school, which the ‘Book of Jasher’ of his 

vedecessor, Dy. John William Donaldson 

. y.] is said to have helped to empty. 

uring the twenty years that followed his ap- 
pointment at Iolsted scholastic work took up 
nearly all Wratislaw’s time. Ie published 
several texts and school books, but found it 
difficult to oa up his Bohemian studies, 
though he issued in 1852 ‘Tho Queen’s Court 
Manuscript, with other ancient Bohemian 
Poems,’ translated from the original Slavonic 
into English verse, mostly in ballad metre. 
The poems thus rendered had been discovered 
by Ifonka in the tower of a church at Ké- 
niginhof in 1817, Experts assigned the date 
1280 to the collection, which proved of great 
yelue both intrinsically and on account of 
the impulso which it gave to the revival of 
Czech national literature (see Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. i, 656, 605). Ten years 
elapsed botween this publication and that of 
the most interesting ‘Adyentures of Daron 
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I Mitrowi 
he saw in the Turkish Metropolis.” Wha 
rienced in his captivity, and, after his by 
return to his country, committed to writ 
in 1599 ;’ this was literally translated fro 
the Bohemian work first published toni 
original manuscript by Pelzel in 1777 i 
refaced by a brief sketch of Boheian 
istory. It was followed in 1871 bya vers} 
from the Slavonic of the ‘Diary of an Em 
bassy from King George of Bohemia to Kin. 
Louis XI of France.” Two years later, as 
the result of much labour, Wratislaw 7 
duced the ‘Life, Legond, and Canonization 
of St. John Nepomucen, Patron Saint and 
Protector of the Order of the Ji esuits,’ hein 
a most damaging investigation of the nit 
contrived by the jesuits in 1729, Amp 
the small group of scholars in England taking 
an interest in Slavonic literature Wratie 
law’s reputation was now eatoblished, ani 
in are 1877 he was called upon to deliver 
four lectures upon his subject at the Tay- 
lorian Institution in Oxford, under the fk 
chester foundation, These were published 
at London uext year as ‘ The Native Liter. 
ture of Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century’ 

In 1879 he ee his headmastership at 
Bury St. Edmund's, and was appointed ty 
the college living of Manorbier in Pembrole 
shire, Thero he wrote his excellent sketch, 
‘John Iuss, the Commencement of Resut. 
ance to Papal Authority on the part of the 
Inferior Olergy’ (London, 1882, 8yo, in the 
‘Tlome Library’), based mainly upon the 
exhaustive researches of Palacky and Tomek, 
TLis last work was a charming’ collection of 
‘Sixty Folk-Tales from exclusively Slavone 
sources,’ translated into English prose, with 
introduction and notes (London, ine Thy 
stories were talon from Erben’s 'Oitanin’ 
1865, and ilo admitted merit of the version 
shows that Wrotislaw had a considerabls 
Imowledge of the various Slavonic languages 
illustrated by the originals, Ie gave mp 
his benefice, owing mainly to fang sight, 
in 1889, and retired to Southsea. He died 
there at Graythwaite, Alhambra Road, m 
3 Nov. 1892, aged 70, Ile married on 28 Des, 
1863, at Iligh Wycombe, Frances Gertrude, 
second daughter of the Rev, Joseph Charles 
Helm (d, 1644). 

[Athensoum, 12 Noy. 1802; Times, 6 Nor, 
and Guardian, 9 Nov, 1892; Luard’s Gradunti 
Cantabr, ; Surgeaunt’s Felsted School, re he 
a4.) am 

WRAXALL, Sir FREDERIO 
CILARLES LASCELLES, third baronet 
(1828-1865), miscellaneous writer, born sé 
Boulogne in 1898, was the eldert son of 
Oharles Edward Wraxall (1792-1864), lieu- 
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royal artillery, by Ellen Cecilia, 
te Tf John Madden of Richmond, 
Surrey. His grandfather was Sir Nathaniel 
Wrsxall[q.v.] He was educated at Shrews- 
bury (where he was Dyke scholar), and matri- 
culated from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, on 
38 May 1842, but left the university without 
graduating. In May 1868 he succeeded his 
ance, Sir William Lascelles Wraxall, as 
third baronet. 

From 1846 he spent the greater part of 
hislifeon thecontinent. In 1856 he served 
for nine months at Kertch in the Crimea as 
first-class assistant commissary, with the 
nok of captain, in the Turkish contingent. 
His experiences during this period are em~- 
bodied in his ‘Camp Life: Passages from 
the Story of a Contingent,’ published in 1860, 
Before going to the Crimea he had issued 
+A Visit to the Scat of War in the North,’ 
a brochure which purported to be a transla- 
tion from the German, but was probably ori- 
ginal. Throughout life Wraxall continued 
to interest himself in military matters, In 
1856 he issued ‘A. Handbook to the Naval 
and Military Resources of European Na- 
tions;’ in 1859 ‘The Armies of the Great 
Powers;’ and in 1864 0 volume called ‘ Mili- 
tery Sketches,’ which was chiefly concerned 
with the French army and its leaders, but 
hadalso chapters on the Austrian army, the 
British soldier, and ‘ The Chances of Invasion.’ 

In 1868 he conducted the ‘Naval and 
Military Gazette,’ and from January 1860 to 
March 1861 ‘The Welcome Guest;’ and he 
sent frequent contributions to the ‘St. James 
Magazine’ and other periodicals, In 1860 
heedited for private circulation the Persian 
and Indian despatches of Sir James Outram 
{q.v.] He was well versed in modern history, 
moreparticularly that of France and Germany 
during the last two centuries. His‘ Memoirs 
of Queen Iortensa,’ written in collaboration 
with Robert Wehran (1861, 2 vols, 8vo ; re- 
issued in 1864), is little more than a com- 
pilation of gossip; but ‘ Historie Byeways,’ 
two volumes of essays reprinted from periodi- 
cals, shows extensive reading. Besides other 
stories of German, French, and Russian his- 
tory is ‘Mr. Oarlyle’s latest Pet,’ a hostile 
criticism of the characters drawn by that 
historian of Frederick William 1, based upon 
the recently published ‘Aus vier Jahrhun- 
derten’ of Karl von Weber. 

Wrazall’s most important historical work 
was‘The Life ond Times of Caroline Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark and Norway,’ 1864, 8 vols. 
8ro. He claimed to have shown by a 
research the worthleseness of the evidence 
on which the queen was divorced after the 
Struensee affair, and published for the first 
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time (iii, 252-8) the letter protesting her in- 
nocence, which the queen wrote just before 
her death to her brother George IIT of Eng- 
lend. He obtained through the Duchess of 
Augustenburg a copy of the original in the 
Hanoverian archives, and through Sir Au- 
gustus Paget was afforded access to the privy 
archives of Copenhagen. He also used the 
poe ‘Memoirs’ of the Landgrave 
harles of Hesse-Cassel (brother-in-law of 
Christian VII of Denmark), the ‘Memoirs’ 
of Reverdil (secretary to Christian), and the 
paces journals of Sir N. W. Wraxall. The 
ng lish foreign office remained closed to him, 
fraxali died at Vienna on 11 June 1865. 
He married, in 1852, eer Anne, daughter 
of J. Herring, we She died without issue on 
27 Nov.1882. Thebaronetcy passed succes- 
sively to Wraxall’s younger brothers, Sir 
Horatio Henry (d, 1882) and Sir Morville 
Nathaniel Wroxell (1834-1902), the fifth 
baronet. 

Wraxall published several entertaining 
novels, They include: 1. ‘ Wild Oats: a 
Tale,’ 1858, 12mo; 1865, 8vo. 2, ‘Only a 
‘Woman,’ 1800, 8vo ; 1861, 8vo. 8, ‘The Fife 
and Drum, or Would be a Soldier,’ 1862, 8vo. 
4, ‘Married in Haste: a Story of Everyday 
Life,’ 1868, 2 vols, 8vo. 5,‘ The Black Pan- 
ther, or a Boy's Adventures among the Red- 
skins,’ 1868, 8yo; Boston, 1865, 16mo. 
6. ‘The Backwoodsman’? illustrated), 1864, 
8yo ; 1871, 8vo. 7.‘ Golden Hair: oa Tale of 
the Pilgrim Fathers’ Ginga’); 1864, 8vo. 
8.‘ Mercedes,’ a romance of the Mexican war, 
1865, 8 vols, 9. ‘Fides, or the Beauty of 
Mayence’ (adapted from the German), 1866, 
8 vols. 

He was author also of ‘Remarkable Ad- 
ventures and Unrevealed Mysteries,’ 1863, 
2 vols. 8yo, containing articles on Struensee, 
Kénigsmark, D’Acon, Cee Clootz, and 
other adventurers ; of ‘ riminal Celebrities, 
8 collection of Memorable Trials,’ 1861, 8v0; 
and ‘The Second Empire as exhibited in 
French Literature,’ 1862-68, 2 vols. 8vo; 
1865. In 1862 he made the authorised Eng- 
lish translation of Victor Hugo's ‘Les 
Misérables,’ the version being reissued in 
1864 and 1879. Many other translations 
from both the French and German came 
from his pen, A posthumous volume, col- 
lected from magazines, entitled ‘Scraps and 
Sketches oe together,’ appeared in Sep- 
tember 1805. 

[Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage; Men of the 
Time, 1862 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; 
Times, 17 June 1865; Athenzum, 17 June 1865 ; 
Ill. Lond. News, 24 June 1865; Allibone's Dict. 
Eng). Lit.; Waelford’s County Families; Works 
in Brit, Mus.]} G, la GN. 
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WRAXALL, Sin NATHANIEL WIL- 
LIAM (1751-1831), baronet, author of his- 
torical memoirs, only son of Nathaniel 
Wraxall a aene who married in 1749 
Anne (d. 1800), daughter of William Thorn- 
hill of Bristol, and great-niece of Sir James 
Thornhill [g. v.], was born in Queen's Square, 
Bristol, oa April 1761, and ‘ was educated 
in his native att His grandfather, Na- 
thaniel Wraxall (1687-1731), merchant, was 
sheriff of Bristol in 1728, eight years pre- 
vious to his death on 24 March 1781 (Gen- 
tlenan's Mag. 1731, p. 125). The historian 
subsequently claimed to be a representative 
of the ancient family which derived its name 
from the parish of Wraxall, six miles west 
of Bristol, but this connection it would be 
impossible io traca (CoLninson, Somerset, 
iu, 159), 

Nathaniel, whose love of travel was per- 
sistent from an early age, went out to Bom- 
bay in 1769, having obtained employment in 
the civil service of the East India Company, 
and he was appointed judge-advocate and 
paymaster of the forces in the Guzorat ex- 
Re ition, and that against Baroche in 1771. 

Te left the service of the East India Com- 
pe in 1772, and, having returned to Eng- 
and, visitod Portugal and then the northern 

courts of Europe. In September 1774 he 
had an interview with Qaroline Matilda 
{ . V.], sister of Gear III, at Zell (Celle). 

© proceeded from Zell to Altona, where he 
seems to have given frank expression to his 
sympathy for the banished queen, At Iam- 
burg, hard by, there resided a group of noble 
Danish exiles. Two of their leaders, Barons 
Schimmelman and Bulow, recognised in 
Wraxall a Sitting agent of communication 
between the queen whom they sought to re- 
pie upon the throne of Donmark and 

eorge LIT, whose concurrence in the move- 
ment they felt it indispensable to obtain. 
As accredited intermediary in this aflair 
‘Wraxall made several arduous journeys, the 
incidents of which loso nothing by his re- 
pert in the pages of his ‘ Posthumous 

emoirs’ (i, 378 sq.) Ile had | ae in- 
terviews with the queen in the library and 
Jardin Anglais at Zell, and conyeyed to 
her on 15 Feb. 1776 @ poper containing 
George IIT’s qualified sanction of the scheme 
devised by her partisans. De returned to 
England in April, in the hope of obtaining 
® personal interview with the, king, and a 
nore deflnite assurance that he would coun- 

enance such action as might prove noces- 
ary at Oopenhagen. But while he was 
nziously waiting in Jormyn Sireet, Lon- 
lon, foy a favourable answer, the news 
eaohed him on 10 May of the sudden death 


of Caroline Matilda (sea Cory, 
George III and Lord Word ise? 38 J 
_ fle appears to have been living tn Loy ; 
in 1776, and he mentions meeting Dr D i 
} in this year, together with Wilkes Se We 
| liom Jones, and De Lolme, at the house cf 
Dilly the bookseller, Dodd inyiey 
any to dine with him at his house in 
treet, and the invitation wag noeeptaa 
the following year Dodd, while lyin; 
Newgate, made on urgent appeal to Tea 
to exert himself to procure a pardon through 
Lord Nugent. In the summer of We 
Wraxall made some stay at The Ham, 
where he was presented to the Prince 
Orange. Before leaving England he tal 
received from Crores TIT a lieutenant’s cor. 
mission, granted upon the a 
Lord Robert Mesnen {q. v.], w! cas 
manded the third regiment of dragoon guards 
In the uniform of this regiment Wrasi, 
visited the theatre at Florence in 1778 and 
saw Prince Charles Edward, Tho chevaler 
was semi-intoxicated; but when ‘he 
Eeeset near enough to distinguish tt 
nglish regimental, he instantly st 
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gently shook off the two servants who Bu. 
ported him, one on each side, and taking of 
hat, politely saluted us’ He yinted 
Dresden in 1778 and Naples in1779, Ther 
he met Sir William ond Lady Hamlton 
Upon her authority he introduces into hy 
* Momoirs ’ some curious anecdotes of private 
executions, which have been fraquently cited 
(of. Citamnnrs, Book of Days, ii, 565), 
In 1780 he returned to England, and wiy 
elected M.P, for the borough of Hindon 
in Wiltshire, In 178] he was appomted on 
& committee to inquire into the canses of 
war in the Carnatic. Lord North wag a 
member of this committee, and in June 178} 
he unexpectedly asked Wraxall to spent 
the day with him at Bushey Park. Th 
minister there told him that the king ws 
most anxious to acknowledge in 4 
manner his important services to the late 
queen of Denmark. Before entering parlu- 
ment his persistent applications for recom- 
pense had been unanswered, The pum of s 
thousand guineas for his expenses was now 
awarded him and paid with alacrity, while 
he also obtained o promise (unifulfilkd, 
owing to North’s retirement) of a post in the 
administration, Jarly in this same year 
(1781) Iorace Walpole, whose antipathy to 
rival memoir writors was instinctive, wrote 
to Mason of Wraxall as‘ popping into overy 
spot where he can make himself talked of 
by talking of himself; but I hear he will 
come to an untimely heginning in the Hous 
of Commons’ (Corresp. ed. Cunningham, 
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Vi, 511). This kind anticipation was not 
aliged. In 1783 Wraxall obtained some 
qreditforhaving despatched an extraordinary 
tte to India containing the news of the 
gue’ 1788, which reached Madras six 
Pes pefore the official intelligence. In the 
game yeat he ceased to be a follower of Lord 
North, and, when the division was taken on 
Tor’s ‘India Bill, he joined the minority 
that followed Pitt. Re-elected for Ludgershatl 
in the general election of 1784, he settled 
down in the new Leap into a pretty 
steady follower of Pitt. As such he came 
ynder the lash of one of the wittiest writers 
in tha ‘Rolliad,’ his claims to encylopedism, 
ferred from his ‘Northern Tour’ (1775), 
gad hisfondness for interspersing his speeches 
with geographical information being satirised 
ja the ninth of the ‘ Probationary Odes for 
theLaureateship.’ Appended is a burlesque 
tatimonial from Lord Monboddo, affirming 
jnsopinion that ‘Wraxall is‘ the purest ourang- 
outeng inGreat Britain.” In January 1787 
Wroxall published anonymously a pamphlet 
entitled “A Short Review of the Political 
Stateof Great Britain,’ six editions of which 
an estimated total of seventeen thousan 
copies, were rapidly circulated in England, 
whilea French version (‘Coup d’cail sur l’état 
litiquede Ja Grande-Bretagns’) appeared on 
Fel . It is chiefly reheat fac its frank 
delineation of the Prince of Wales, who is 
gud to have menaced the publisher, Debrett, 
with a prosecution for libel, and as marking 
Wraxall's divergence from his leaders on 
tho subject of the Warren Ilastings trial; 
the authorship was actually ascribed to 
Hastings himself, and his agent, Major Scott 
i corr, afterwards Svcorr-Wantne, 
oxx}, took the trouble to deny this pre- 
sumption from his seat in the commons. Of 
tho replies issued, one was attributed to Lord 
Evkine and another to Sir Philip Francis. 
The deduction one naturally draws from 
this success, even though it were anonymous, 
is that Wraxall's capacity and insight into 
ties ware by no means so insignificant as 
critics in the quarterlies subsequently as- 
sumed, He was re-elected for Wallingford in 
1790, but he had to accede to the wishes of 
the proprietor of this borough (Sir Francis 
Sykes) by resigning his seat in 1794, Hehad 
lot valuable friends in Lords Nugent and 
Sackville, and being a novus homo, without 
mficient influence either in the country or 
in the best clubs (at White's George Selwyn 
was wont to ask ‘ Who is this Rascal P’), his 
puliamentary career was closed, For some 
Years previous to his retirement from the 
House of Commons he acted as vakeel or 
ogent for the nabob of Arcot, and was one 
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of the small party of retired Indian officials 
lmown as the ‘ Bengal aquad.’ Upon leay- 
ing parliament and his house in Olerges 
Street, Wraxall seems to have devoted him- 
self mainly to compiling his historical me- 
moirs, The secret of his 1787 pamphlet 
must have been fairly well kept; for he 
managed to establish himself in fayour at 
Carlton House, where in 1799 the regent 
‘ was pleased to designate him under oflicial 
seal his future historiographer’ His strik- 
ing ‘ Reminiscences’ of the regent, first pub- 
lished in 1884, form ® curious commentary 
upon this announcement, At Whitehall on 
25 Sept. 1818, upon the express nomination 
of the prince regent, Wraxall was created 
a baronet, as ‘of Wraxall, Somerset.’ Two 
years later were published his ‘ IListorical 
Memous,' the first edition of which enter- 
taining work was sold in the course of a 
month, Unfortunately for the author the 
sale was arrested by an action for libel, 
maintained in the court of king's bench 
before Lord Elenborough by Count Woron- 
zow, whom Wraxall had made responsible 
for the imputation that the Empress Cathe- 
rine of Russia had caused the Princess of 
Wiirtemberg to be put to death, Wraxall 
‘was sentenced to pay a fine of 600/. and to 
go to the king's bench prison for six months 
—remitted to three by the regent at the in- 
stance of Woronzow himself (Morning Post, 
2 Sept. 1816). In the meantime the‘! Me- 
moirs’ had been attacked with the utmost 
ferocity in the ‘ Quarterly’ (vol. xiii), the 
‘ Edinburgh’ (vol, xxv.), and the ‘British 
Critic,’ and the book has the rare distinction 
of haying brought Oroker, Mackintosh, and 
Macaulay into substantiel agreement upon 
the merits, or rather demerits, of a literary 
performance. The ‘Edinburgh’ cited an 
epigram, said to haye been composed by 

gorge Colman, which has been widely mis- 
quoted— 

Men, measures, scones, and facts all 

Misguoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating, 

Hore dics Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
Wroxall replied with success to some of the 
specific charges of patling and deliberate 
unveraicity in‘ An Answer to the Calum- 
nious Misrepresentation of the “ Quarterly 
Review,” the“ British Oritic,” and the “ Hdin- 
burgh Review” ’ (1816, 8yo), and he found 
disinterested supporters in Sir Gaopge Oshorn 
—for fifty years equerry to George IT], who 
wrote, ‘I pledge my name that I personally 
mow nine parts out of ten of your anecdotes 
to be perfectly correct ’—and in Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, who wrote in ‘Blackwood’ 
(lvii. 861) that nothing but truth could pro- 
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duce so portentous an alliance as thot be- 
tween the ‘ Edinburgh’ and the ‘ Quarterly.’ 
The contempt expressed by Croker and the 
other critics was, in fact, largely that of 
quidnuncs of St, James's Street for gossip 
collected from sources north of Piccadilly. 
It would be difficult indeed to distinguish 
the degrees of authenticity between the 
anecdotes of Wraxall and those edited by 
Croker himself (in the‘ Hervey’ and ‘Suffolk’ 
memoirs), and except in one or two in- 
stances, such as those of Whitworth, Al- 
vanley, and Rumbold, where Wraxall was 
swayed by an easily explicable personal bias, 
Macaulay’s‘Mendacium Wrazallianum’ can 
no longer be held to be fairly applicable. His 
portraits of the minor actors on the politi- 
cal stage between 1772 and 1784 are of real 
historical value; and, although there must 
be many blemishes upon the surface of a 
canvas 60 vast, his book has signally falsified 
the prediction of the critics that it would be 
re idly forgotten. Wraxall’s wide readin 
in history afforded him a fertile field of illus- 
tration; this circumstance and his weakness 
for ‘travell’d learning’ render him a v 
discursive writer; but, though diffuse, he is 
nearly always entertaining. 

Practically nothing is known of Wraxall's 
declining years. Iledied at Dover on7 Nov. 
1831, ‘on his way to Naples, aged 80’ (dann. 
Reg. 1881, p. 268). He was buried in St, 
James’s Church, Dover (Murray, Kent, p. 
52), He married, on 80 March 1789, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Peter Lascelles of Knights 
in Hertfordshire (Gent. Mag. 1789, i. 871), 
and left two sons, Lieutenant-colonel Wil- 
liam Lascelles, second baronet (4. 5 Sept. 
1791, d. 2 May 1863), and Charles Edward 
ee , lieutenant royal artillery, and 
ather of Sir Frederic Oharles Lascelles 
Wraxall [q. v-] 

A portrait of Wraxall was engraved by 
T,. Cheeseman from an original drawing by 
J. Wright (published 8 March 1818 in Cadell 
and Davies’s ‘Contemporary Portraits’); 
another portrait was engraved for the ‘ Me- 
an ’ by Robert Cooper (Brit. Mus, print- 
room), 

“Wraxall’s chief publications were: 1. ‘Cur- 
sory Remarks made in a Tour through some 
of the Northern Parts of Europe, particu- 
larly Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Peters- 
burgh,’ London, 1775,8vo. A dedication to 
‘Viscount Clare is dated Bristol, 1 Feb. The 
writer candidly avows (p. 267) that his work 
is based upon hasty observation, but he suc- 
ceeded in rendering the ‘Letters’ of which 
it is composed uniformly amusing, ‘ You 
may read him, wrote Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 
Thrale on 22 May 1776. A fourth edition 
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appeared in 1807, under the title ‘av, 
round the Baltic.’ 9. « Memoirs ofthe ie 
of France of the Race of Valois, intersnene. 
with interesting anecdotes, Tp ste 
added A Tourthrough the Western, South 
and Interior Provinces of France, in as . 
of Letters,’ London, 1777, 2 vols’ 8yo. “Th 
dedication, addressed to the Eqrl of Hills 
borough, is dated New Bond Street, 93 No 

1776, A second edition was less ay 2 
priately entitled *The History of i 
under the Kings of the Race of Valo 
(1864-1674), 1785; 8rd edit. 1807, The 
amusing qualities of this work are sppre. 
ciated in Smyth’s ‘Lectures on Modem 
History ’ (vol. ix.) The‘ Tour’ appended tg 
the first edition was published se arately in 
1784, and again in 1807, 8, § istory of 
France from the Accession of Henry Ii to 
the Death of Louis XIV, preceded by 4 
View of the Civil, Military, and Politi 
State of Europe between the Middle end 
Close of the Sixteenth Century, London 
1796, 8 vols. 4to; and 1814, 6 vols, Sr, 
The work progressed only as far as the death 
of Henri IV, and was never finished, T; 
was commended in the ‘ Monthly Review' 
(1705, ii. 241). 4, ‘ Correspondence between 
a Tioveller and a Minister of State in Oc 
tober and November 1792, preceded by Re 
marks ae the Origin and the Final beet 
of the Present War, as well as upon the 
Political Position of Europe in October 
1706, Translated from the original French, 
with a Preface, by N. W. W.,’ London, 1796, 
8vo. This Eauiptlee is dedicated to Pitt 
and Fox, who are urged to ume for the 
benefit of their country. 6. ‘Memoirs of 
the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and 
Vienna in the years 1777, 1778, and 1779, 
London, 1779, 2 vols. 8vo; 1799 (Dublin), 
1800 and 1808: a book ‘abounding in en- 
livening anecdote’ (Monthly Review, 1199, 
iii, 890). 6, ‘Historical Memoirs of my 
own Time, from 1772 to 1784,’ London, 
1816, 2 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit., with omissions, 
June 1815; 8rd edit., revised and corrected, 
1818, 3 vols. 8vo, Prefixed to the thrd 
edition are three letters to reviewers and & 
‘Second Answer to the Calumnious Attacks 
of the “Edinburgh ;”’ 4th edit., revised 
with additions, 1886, 4 vols, 8vo (Phils 
delphia, 1837 and 1846). 7, ‘Posthumous 
Memoirs of his own Time, by Sir N. W. 
Wraxall’ (1784-90), London, 1886, 8 vols, 
8vo (Philedelphia, 1836); 8rd edit. 1848, 
8yo, By way of preface the writer again 
answers the strictures of his reviewers, and 
gives an sccount of hig relations with Count 
‘Woronzow. In this work, more than in the 
‘ Historical Memoirs,’ interest is concen- 
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71m the House of Commons. It met | (7b. p. 21), From 26 Deo, 1765 to 20 Dee, 


antl mp0 fate to ita predecessor, being se- 
‘awad in the ‘Quarterly’ el 
ff review s\ é 
roy Westminster ° a xxvi,), ‘ Gentle- 
ms azine’ (1886, ii, 115), and else- 
a ee Egerton Brydges, in ‘Fraser’ 
re) wrote, however, that ‘ Wraxall’s 
. ien8 ate generally correct,’ and this 
a8 any supported by the annote- 
w sof Bits. Piozzi and others, 
#1884 the ‘Historical and Posthumous 
yenout’ ware combined in an admirable 
ion with introduction and notes, by Mr, 
LB ‘Wheatley, F.8.A. (London, 5 vols. 
ryt, with ortrait of Nees with an ap- 
ste of ‘Reminiscences of Royal and 
Co penny a, hitherto unpublished, and 
villindex. ‘The text embodies Wraxall's 
‘west cortections, togethor with annotations 
yr Ms, Piozai, Dr. Doran, and Ienry (. 
. The work, which contains numerous 
dinstrations, haa proved a favourite recipient 
of extra iluatration, 
f[atreduction to Wraxall’s Momoirs, ed. 
Fhulley, 1884; Gent, Mag 1882 i, 268, 1836 
4,118, Annual Biogr. aud Obituary, 1833; 
Ieieett's Buronatoge, 1828, p. 667; Burke's 
aand Baronelago; Biogr. Dict. of Livin 
authors, 1816; Pantheon of the Ago, 1826, iii, 
a3, Annual Rogistor, 1831, p. 288; Prior's 
laf of Malone, p. 271; Mra, Prozzi's Letters, 
198; Boswell’s Life of Johngon, ed. Hill, iii, 
#6, ed, Croker, 1848, p, 644; Corresp, of 
(Wand Lord North, od, Donne; Qum- 
telnd’s Memoirs; Mme. D'Arblay's Diary, 
11,1, 661; Raikes’s Journal, 1858, 11. 12-13 ; 
Jus Moma. of George III, 1867, ii. 22, 323, 
32; Bateau’s Voyageurs on Trance, 1889; 
Backwood's Mag. 1886, xl. 63; Athenaum, 
Nat, pp. 878, 398 ; Spectator, 1884 ; Hayward’s 
Antohnogr, of Mrs, Piozzi, 1868, ii, 89; Tuascolles 
Worall’s Life and Times uf Caroline Matilda, 
If; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl, Literature; Notes 
ud Queries, 2nd ser. iii, 281, ard ser. y. 611, 
hb ver, ix, and x.] T. 8. 


WRAY, 8mm ORCIL (1784-1808), thir- 
vanth baronet, politician, horn on 3 Sept. 
1784, was the eldast and only surviving son of 
SrJobn Wray, twelfth baronet (@. 175% i: who 
nerriedon 4 March 1727-8 Frances (d.1770), 
taughter and aole heiressof T'airfax Norclifie 
oflangton, oe under Wray, SIR 
famstorHDR], On the death of his father 
1752 soil succeeded to the baronetcy and 
to oe in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Yorkshire, Ife lived in o large house on the 
mitheast side of Eastgate, Lincoln, but, 
trough annoyance from ‘the clanging 
a anvils in & blacksmith’s shop opposite, 
fe disgusted’ with it (Vawastus, Lincoln 
bireeta, oy Ue also procured tho demo- 
liton of the four gatohouses across Eastgate 


(ib 

i767 he was a cornet in the lst dragoons 
and on 17 June 1778 he was appointe 

captain in the South Lincolnshire militia. 
Tle was also captain of a troop of yeomanry, 
In 1760 Wray built a ‘Gothic castellated 
building,’ which he called Summer Castle, 
after his wife's name, but it has long been 
lmown as Fillinghom Castle, It stands on 
® hill about ten miles from Lineoln. He 
contested the borough of East Retford in 
1768 as ‘a neighbouring country gentleman 
and a member of the Bill of Rights Society! 
against the interest of the Duke of Newcastle 
and the corporation, and sat for it in the 
two parliaments from 1768 to 1780 (Oxp- 
rinup, Parl. Hist. iv, 840). He acted as 
chairman of the committee for amending 
the poor lawa, and was one of the strongest 
opponents of the American war. On the 
elevation of Rodney to the peerage Wray, 
mainly throngh ihe influence of Fox, was 
nominated by the whig association to fill 
the vacancy in the representation of West- 
minster, and he held the seat from 12 June 
1782 to 1784. 

Between these dates the coalition of Fox 
and North had been brought about, and 
‘Wray at once denounced the union in the 
Tlouse of Commons. He also opposed with 
vigour Fox's India bill, At the general 
election in 1784 he stood for Westminster, 
with the support of the tories, and in the 
hope of ousting Fox from the representation, 
et opened onl April, and closed on 
17 May, when the most famous of all poli- 
tical contests ended, the numbers being 
Hood 6,694, Fox 6,288, Wray 6,998, The 
beaten candidate demanded a scrutiny, 
which the high bailiff, a tool of the tories, 
at once granted, and it was not abandone 
until 8 March 1785, when he was ordered 
by parliament to make his return at once 
(OnpriunD, Parl. Ist. iv. 218-19, 284-5; 
Gnudo, Part. Llections, pp. 259-88). 

‘Wray, without possessing ‘superior talents, 
was independent in mind as well as in 
fortune’ (Wraxatt, Memoirs, 1884, ed. iit, 
80), and had agrocable mannera, but he was 
parsimonious. During the contest of West- 
minster the wits made themselves merry 
over his frailties. Elis ‘small beer’ was 
ridiculed, the ‘ unfinished state of his newly 
fronted house in Pall Mall’ was snecred st 
(Roitiad, dedication), and he provoked much 
raillery by his proposals to abolish Ohelsea 
Hospital ond to tex maid-aervants. Some 
absurd lines were atizibuted to him in the 
‘Rolliad' (1795, pp. 99, 289), and to him 
‘was imputed an ixregular ode in the contest 
for the poet-laurenteship (7. pp. 292-3). 
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Wray figured in many of Rowlandson’s 
lates to the ‘History of the Westminster 
ection, 1784,’ Tlis person reappears as 
that of a whig in 1791 in Gillray’s carica~ 
tures of ‘the Sho es of the party prior to 
July 14,’ and ‘A Biemighan Toast as given 
on 14 July bythe Revolution Society.’ Ile 
lived after 1784 in comparative obscurity. 
Ife died at Fillingham or Summer Casile, 
Lincolnshire, on 10 Jan, 1805, and was 
buried at Fillingham, o tablet bemg placed 
in the church to his memory, His wile was 
Esther Summers, but nothing is known as 
to her history or the date of their marriage. 
She died at Summer Castle on 1 Feb. 1828, 
aged 89, and was buried at Fillingham, 
where a tablet preserves her memory, They 
had no issue, and Sir Cecil Wray’s estates, 
which his widow enjoyed for her lifo, passed 
to his nephew, son of John Dalton (1726- 
1811) [q. v.], who had married his sister 


Tsabella. 
There was Leet in 1784 ‘A full 
Account of the Procesdings in Westminster 


Hall, 14 Feb. 1784, with the Speeches of 
Sir Cecil Wray and others;’ and Watt 
mentions under his name the ‘ Iesolves of 
the Committee a: pee to try the Election 
for the County of Gloucester in 1777, printed 
from the Notes of Sir Cecil Wray, the Ohair- 
man’ (Bibl. Biitannien), 

A full-length portrait by Reynolds of Sir 
Ceci] Wray is said to be at Sleningford, 
and there are portraits also at Langton and 
Fillingham Castle. Miss Dalton of Staindrop 
possesses a minmuture of him, in the uniform 
of the 1st dragoons, and a full-length portrait 
by Opie of him in yeomanry uniform. Lady 
‘Wray's portrait was painted in 1767 by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1865 it was at 
Sleningford, near Ripon, the seat of Captain 
Dalton, and was in tair condition. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, Gent, Mag. 1806 
i. 91, ii, 611, 1825 i, 477; Wraxall’s Memoirs 
(1884 ed ) ili, 18, 80, 284-6, 841-7; Hist. of 
Lincolnshire, 1894, p. 89; Monthly Mag. 1806, 
i,80-2 ; Leslieand Taylor's Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
{ 282.9; Charles Dalton's Wrays of Glentworth, 
ui 187-214; Wright and Eyans’s Gillray Carica- 
tures, pp. 85-86; Wright's Oaricature Hist. of 
the Georges, pp. 884-98; Grego’s Rowlandson, 
i, 122-42,] W. PG, 

WRAY, Str CHRISTOPHER (1524- 
1592), judge, third son of Thomas Wray, 
seneschal in 1585 of Ooverham Abbey, 
Yorkshire, y Joan, daughter of Robert 
Jackson of Gatenby, Bedale, in the same 
county, was born at Bedale in 1524, The 
ancient doubts, revived by Lord Oamphell 
(Chief Justices, i. 200), as to his legitimacy 
‘were removed by the publication in 1857 of 
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the wills of his mother (by her 
tiage wife of John Wyatt woud max 
issues in the Richmond district) and - 
brother-in-law, Ralph Gower(Richnon ahi j 
Wills and Inventories, Surtees Soo, Pp. 1 
161, 194-6), The pedigree, however wae 
first treced with accuracy from the Wrave of 
Wensleydale by the Rey. Octavius Wray i 
the ‘ Genealogist,’ ed. Marshall, iy, 973-3" 

Wray was an alumnus of Buckingham (tee 
founded during his residence ag Magdalen.) 
College, Cambridge. Though apparently 0 
graduate, he was a loyal son to his alms 
mater, and set a high value on learnins 
Tradition ascribes to him the adornment at 
the college with the rich Renaissance wet 
porch, and a deed dated 16 July 1587 shows 
that he had then built or rebuilt 9 portion 
of the edifice containing three stories of four 
rooms apiece, which were appropriated to 
the use of two fellows and six scholar, 
whose maintenance he secured by a rent. 
charge (sea Wittis and Onanx, Arctiten 
tural History of the University of Cambridge, 
ii, 864), He added another fellowship iy 
his will; two more were founded by his wif 
in 1691, and a fellowship and two acholar- 
ships by his second daughter in 1625, 

rey was admitted on 6 Feb, 1645 

student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar in Hilary term 1649-60, 
was reader in autumn 1662, treasurer in 
1565-6, and agin reader in Lent 1567 in 
anticipation of his call to the degrea of 
serjeant-at-law, which took place in the en- 
suing Easter term. On 18 June of the same 
year he was made queen's serjeant, Hy 
parliamentary career began by his retum 
(80 Sept. 1668) for Boroughbridge, York- 
shire, which constituency he continued to 
represent until the death of Queen Mary, 
From 1568 to 1567 he sat for Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, Like most of the gentlemen 
of the north, he was probably catholic at 
heart, but he evidently steered a wary course, 
for in the religious census of justices of the 
pach complecty sre authority in 1564, 

eis entered as ‘indifferent.’ In the followin 
year he was aareaee by the court of ooh 
bench as counsel for Bonner in the proceed 
ings on the premunire, In the spring of 
1669-70 he attended the assizes held at York, 
Carlisle, and Durham for the trial of the 
northern rebels, and was employed in te 
ceiving their submissions, Among them 
were his brother Thomas and his sister's son 
John Ctower, both of whom were pardoned. 

In the parliament of 1571 Wray, then 
member for Ludgershall, Wiltshire, was 
chosen speaker of the House of Commons. 
In his addréss to the throne on presentation 
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1) he expatiated with much learning 
if Lola in praise of the royal at nie 
mm matters ecclesiastical, touched 
wAly put loyally on supply, and gratefully 
ed | the free course which her 

est sflowed to the administration of 
i Tha speech introduced petitions for 
om from arrest, free accers to and con- 
ajaste audience by her majesty, and free 

. The first three were granted ; the 
jut only elicited an intimation that the 

mons would do well to meddle with no 
hirs of state but such as might be referred 


sthem by ministers. The revival, in de-| (14 Oct. 1686), 


anno of this Injunction, of the whole ques- 
iit the afeeuation of religion and aberch 
wremment occasioned an early dissolution 
9 May). An act (13 Eliz. ¢, 29) con- 
inning the chartera, liberties, and privileges 
ithe university of Cambridge owed its 
page largely to Wray’s influence, for 
Wa the thanke of the senate were com- 
musicated to him by letter (5 June), 

Wray was a pone on 14 May 1672 
‘ytiee, and on 8 Nov. 1574 chief justice, of 
thequeen’s bench, The only state trial in 
wbich 08 puisne he took La was that in 
Traity term 1672 of John Hall and Francis 
Reston for conspiracy to effect the relense 
dary Queen of Scots. As chief justice, 
addition to his ordinary jurisdiction he 
wereised functions of a somewhat multi- 
fous charactor, IIe was 1 member of the 
emmission appointed on 28 April 1577 to 
sjudicate on the validity of the election of 
Jon Underhill (1645 P-1692) (q, v.] to the 
retorship of Lincoln College, Oxford; and. 
ss assistant to the Tlouse of Lords he advised 
oa bills, received petitions, and on one 
ovation (14 Sept, 1586) was placed on the 
commission for its adjourn Den. Tle was a 

judge, who well knew how to sustain 


the dignity of his office, and showed as much | b: 


frmegs in restraining by prohibition an 
eeess of jurisdiction on the part of the 
eelesiastical commission in 1581 os in 
eforcing the laws against the sectaries in 
tht and subsequent years [see Brownn, 
Rosmet; Cantwrrent, Tomas, 1585-1608 ; 
wi Corrie or Corrina, JoHN]. It was not 
miil towards the close of his life that he 
was himaelf added to the ecclesiastical com- 
nission (Christmas 1589). 
The pcp state trials over which he 
ded were those of the puritan John 
fubbs or Stubbe [q. v.], the jesuit Edmund 
Campion (q. v.], and his harbourer, Williom, 
ord Vaux (son of Thomas, second baron 
Vane of Harrowden (4. y.]), and the con- 
rune against the life of the queen, John 
erville (q. v.] and William Payry (d, 


gor 
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1585) [q. v.] THe also presided at the Star- 
chamber inquest by which (28 June 1580) 
the suicide and treasons of the Earl of 
Northumberland were certified [see Purcy, 
Howry, eighth Eart or NorruvnserLanp}; 
and was a member of the commissions whic 

attainted Northumberland’s accomplice, Wil- 
liam, grandson of Sir William Shelley (9.v.], 
and passed sentence of death upon Anthony 
Babington ( y.] and his associates palace 
ber 1586). “ITe Wwas present at Fotheringay 
as assessor to the tribunal before which the 
Queen of Scots pleaded in vain for her life 
ub appears to have taken 
no part in the proceedings. He presided, 
vice Sir Thomas Bromley (1580-1587) [q.v. ], 
absent through illness, at tha subsequent 
trial in the Star-chamber of the unfortunate 
secretary of state, William Davison [q. ve} 
whoso indiscraet zoal he blandly censure 

as ‘ bonum sed non bene’ before pronouncing 
the ruthless sentence of the court (28 March 
1587). The lest state trialsin which he took 
part were those of Philip Howard, thirteenth 
earl of Arundel [q. v.], on 18 April 1689, 
and of Six John Perrot (q. v.] on 27 April 
1592, At a conference with his colleagues 
in Michaelmas term 1590 he initiated the 
revision of the form of commissions of the 
pene then full of corruptions and redun- 

ncies, 

He died on 7 May 1592, and was buried 
in the church of Glentworth, Lincolnshire, 
where, by the sid of grants from the profits 
of the mint, he had built for himself a noble 
mansion, which was long the seat of his 
posterity, and of which a portion was after- 
wards incorporated in the modern Glent- 
worth IIall, By his will he established a 
dole for the inmates of an almshouse which 
he had built on the estate. A sessions 
house at. Spittal-in-the-Street was also built 





‘Wray was lord of the manors Brodsworth 
and Cusworth, Yorkshire, and of Ashby, 
Fillingham, Qrainsby, and Kennington, 
Lincolnshire, His monument, a splendid 
structure in alabaster and other marbles, is 
in the chancel of Glentworth church. ‘Re 
justus, nomine verus,’ so, in allusion to his 
motto and with an evident play upon his 
name, he is characterised by the mscription, 
Ooke (Rep. iii. a) praises his ‘ profound and 
judicial ‘iaaels ge, accompanied with o 
ready and singular capacity, grave and sen- 
sible elocution, and continual and admirable 
patience.’ No less eulogistic, though lesa 
weighty, are the encomiuma of Davi Lloyd 
(State Worthies, i, 487) and Fuller ( Wor- 
thies of England, ed, 1662, p. 200). Their 
general accuracy is uxquestionable; and 
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though the judicial murder of Campion and 
the iniquitous sentence on Davison show 
that in crown cases Wray was by no means 
too scrupulous, it is unfair to apply the 
moral standard of the nineteenth century to 
a judge of the Elizabethan age. 

Original portraits of Wray are at Filling- 
ham Castle, Lincolnshire, and Sleningford 
Park, Yorkshire, the seats of his present 
representative, Mr. Seymour Berkeley Port- 
man-Dalton, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. A copy of one of the family por- 
traits, done in the lifetime of Sir Cecil 
‘Wray (gq. v.], is at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Engraved portraits are in the 
British Museum, the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (1805, ii. 1105; cf. 6. 1806, i. 115) and 
Dalton’s ‘Ilistory of the Wrays of Glent- 
worth’ (1880 . 

Wray's judgments and charges are re- 
corded in the reports of Dyer, Plowden, 
Coke, and Croke, Cobbett’s ‘State Trials’ (i. 
1069-71, 1110-12, 1238), and Nicolas’s ‘ Life 
of Davison '(p. 327), Ons of his speeches—on 
a call of serjeants in Michaelmas term 1578— 
has been preserved by Dugdale (Orig. Jurid. 
1666, p. 222). His speech to the throne in 
1671 may be read in Sir Simonds D'Ewes's 
‘Journals of all the Parliaments during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth’ (1682, p. 141), 
or in Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary History’ (1. 
729). For his opinions, notes of cases, letters, 
and other miscellaneous remains, see Peck’s 
‘ Desiderata Curiosa ’ ue 107), Universit; 
Library Cambridge MS. Ee iv. i, f 182, 
Lansdowne MSS. 88 ff. 19, 55, G!, and 50 
f, 57; Harleian MSS. 6998 f. 128, 6994 £19; 
Egerton MS, 1693 f. 105 ; Additional MSS. 
886597 f. 18, 84079 f. 19; and Hist. MSS, 
Comm, dth Rep. Me pe: 216, 221, 1leh 
Rep. App. vii. 806, 12th Rep. App. iv. 90, 
141, 148, 152, 14th Rep. App. viii, 257; 
Oalendar of Cecil MSS. pt. ii. pp. 186, 137, 509. 

By his wife Anne, daughter of Nicholas 
Girlington of Normanby, Yorkshire, Wray 
had issue a son and two daughters. The 
elder daughter, Isabel, married, first, God- 
fray Foljambe of Aldwarke, Yorkshire, and 
Walton, Derbyshire, who died on 14 June 
1695; secondly, in or before 1600, Sir Wil- 
ham Bowes, who succeeded his uncle Robert 
Bowes [q. v.] in the Scottish embassy, and 
died on 80 Oct. 1611; thirdly, on 7 May 
1617, John, lord Darcy of Aston, com- 
monly called Lord Darcy of the North. She 
died on 12 Feb. 1628. Frances, the younger 
daughter, married, first, in 1583, Sir George 
Saint Paulo, bart. (so created on 20 June 
1611), of Snarford, Lincolnshire, who died 
on 28 Oct. 1618; secondly, on 21 Dec, 1616, 
Robert Rich, earl of Warwick, whom she 
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survived, dying about 163!, Th... 
William’ Wray (1556-1617) nce 


baronet on 25 Nov. 1611, and marr 
in 1580, Lucy, eldest daughter of Sri a 
Montagu of Boughton, son of Sir B Pale 
Monta, a fg. v.], by whom he was father 0 
Six John Wray (q. v.}; and, secondly, ahoy: 
1600, Frances, daughter of Sir Willias pr 
of Hawsted, Suffolk, and widow of Sir Niche 
las Clifford, by whom he was father of - 

Srr CunistopHor Wray (1601-1646) f 
Ashby and Barlings, Lincolnshire, bor’ » 
1601, and knighted on 12 Noy, 1698 ie 
successfully resisted the levy of shipmoney 
in 1636, represented Great Grimsby in te 
Long parlisment, was deputy lieutenant of 
Lincolnshire under the militia ordinance and 
co-operated in the field with John Hotham 
(q- v.] He was appointed on 15 Apnt 161; 
commissioner of the admiralty, and on 5 Dac 
following commissioner resident with tha 
Scottish forces before Newark. Ho died on 
8 Feb. 1046-6, leaving by his wife Albina 
{aries on 8 Aug. 1628), daughter of Sir 
dward Oecil (afterwards Baron Cecil of 
Putney and Viscount Wimbledon), six sons 
and six daughters {cf. Vann, Si Heypy 
the younger]. The eldest son, Sir Willan 
Wray, bart. - created in June 1660), died 
in October 1669, leaving, with other issue by 
his wife Olympia, second daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Tufton, bart. of The Mote, Kent, 
ason, Sir Obristopher Wray, bart., who on 
the extinction of the male line of the elder 
branch of the family succeeded in 1672 to 
the Glentworth buronetcy, and died without 
issue in August 1679. On the death about 
March 1685-6 of his only surviving brother 
aud successor in title, Sir William Wray, 
bart., the junior baronetcy became extinct. 

Srn Drury Wray (1633-1710), third son 
of Sir Christopher Wray (1601-1646), by his 
wife Albinia Cecil, born on 20 July 1693, 
obtained in 1674 grants of land in the coun. 
ties of Limerick and Tipperary, which he for- 
feited by his loyalty to James II, on whose 
side he fought at the battle of the Boyne 
Ile succeedod hisnephew, Sir Baptist Edward 
‘Wray, 08 ninth baronet of Glentworth about 
1689, and died on 80 Oct. 1710, leaving, with 
female issue by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Oasey of Rathcannon, co, Limerick, 
tio sons, both of whom died without issue 
after succceding to the haronetey, theyounger, 
Sir Cecil Wray, the cleventh baronet, on 
9 May 1786, having acquired by entail the 
Glentworth and other estates, The titleend 
estates thus passed to Sir Drury Wray'’s 
grand-nephew, Sir John Wray, bart, of 
Sleningford, Yorkshire, father of Sir Cecil 
Wray {g. v.] 
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In’'a Inn Adm, Reg. i, 66, and Black | in town, first in King Street, Covent Garden, 


i093, #36, 938, 349, 362-8; Cal. State 
Ps as, Dom. 1647-92; 4th Rep. of the Deputy- 
Fr of the Public Records, App. ii, 270-82 ; 
prner’s Fordere, ed. Sanderson, xv. 773; Cal. 
ee ne. Proceedings (Eliz,), iii. 245,287 ; Charity 
re 42nd Rep. pt. iv. RP. 412, 468; Coke's 
rata, pt iv. p. 171; ugdale’s Ohron. Ser. 
43-4; Metcalfe's Book of Knights; Archmo- 
T 4 28, xxx. 105, xli, 869; Monro’s Acta 
rodlarie, p. 444; Jones's Index to Records, 
gied Originulia and Memoranda (1708) ; 
siyp's Memorials of the Rebellion in 1669, p. 
7j, Comm, Journ, i, 82; Analyt, Index to 
Rasembrancia; Manningham’s Diary (Camden 
jy); Camden Mise, ix , ‘Letters fromthe Bishops 
Sl Council, 1564,’ p. 27; Cartwright’s 
tors of the History of Yorkshire, p, 60; 
DEwes's Journals of all the Parliaments during 
ts Reign of Queen Elizabeth, PP. 812, 823, 
1, 877, 420; Ducatua Lancastrio, ii, 206; 
‘s Annals of Cambridgo, ii. 409-10, 498 ; 
's Works; Acts of the Privy Council, new 
#. Wl vii, 6b seq. ; Cal, Innor Temple Records, 
1408; Surtees's Durham, ii, 223-6 ; Plantagenct 
furrison’s Yorkshire, p, 43; Allen's Lincolnshire, 
138; Lodge's Llustrationa of British History, 
1.988; Leland’s Collectanea, ed. Hearne, v. 
ul; Camden's Britannia, ed, Gough, ii. 133, 
4; Nichols'a Progr, Eliz. ii, 496, Jamos I, 
1.185; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 
Foam; Court and Times of James I, i, 449; 
Woton's Baronetage (1741), i, 242; Burke's 
Exuoct Baronetage; Couper's Athen Cantabr. ; 
Fus's Lives of the Judgos.] uM R, 


WRAY, DANIEL (1701-1783), anti- 
qury, born on 28 Nov. 1701 in the parish 
aS. Botelph, Aldersgate, was the youngest 
child of Sir Daniel Wray (d. 1719), a Lon- 
du citizen and soap-boiler residing in Little 
Bitain, by hissecond wife. Tis fathor was 
Inghted on 24 March 1707-8, while high 
serif of Hgsex, where he possessed an estate 
wat Ingatestone, At the age of thirtcen the 
wn was received at Oharterhouse as a doy 
wider, In 1718 ho matriculated from 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, graduating 
BA. in 1722, and M.A, in 1728, Between 
Ti and 1728 he paid a prolonged visit 10 
Iuly in the company of James Douglas 
{terwards fourteenth Earl of Morton) [q. v.] 
n 18 March 1728-9 he waa admitted a 
tilow of the Royal Society, and on 18 June 
Vil he was incorporated at Oxford, Ile 
taided generally at Oombridge until 1780 
1740, but after being elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in January 1740~ 
The became a more habitual resident of 
london, lodging at the house of Arthur 
Pond (q, v.], the painter and engraver, At 
tlster date he removed to lodgings at Rich- 
mond and after his marrioge took a house 
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and afterwards in Duke Street, Soho, and 
another at Richmond, 

In 1787 Wray became acquainted with 
Philip Yorke (afterwards second Earl of 
Wardwicke) [q. v.-], and a friendship graw 
up between them which was only terminated 
by Wray’s death, In 1741 Philip and his 
brother, Charles Yorke (1722-1770) (gq. v.}, 
brought out the first volume of the ‘ Athe- 
nian Letters,’ to which Wray contributed 
under the signature ‘W.’ In 1745 Philip 
Yorke appointed Wray his deputy teller of 
the exchequer, an office which he continued 
to hold until 1782. 

‘Wray had many frionds among his literary 
contemporaries, Among them may be men- 
tioned Henry Ooventry (d, 1762) (q. vib 
William Ileberden the elder [q. v.], Wil- 
liam Warburton [q. v.], Conyers Middleton 
{q- v.], and Nicholas Hardinge [q.v.] Ie 
‘was a devoted antiquary and collector of rare 
books, and on 18 June 1765 was appointed 
one of the trustees of the British Museum, 
He possessed the gift of attracting and 
assisting younger men, Among those who 
considered themselves specially indebted to 
him were Francis Wallaston [q. v.], George 
Hardinge [q. v.], and Wilham Leberden the 
younger [q. v.) 

Wray died on 29 Dec, 1788, and was 
buried in the church of St, Botolph Without, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. Hoe 
married Mary (d. 10 March 1808), daughter 
of Robert Darell of Richmond, Surrey. His 
portrait by Sir Nathaniel Holland was pre- 
sented by his widow to Queena’ College, 
Cambridge, Another, engraved by Bonry 
Meyer from a painting by Nathaniel Dance, 
forms tho aoe of the first volume of 
John Nichols’s ‘ sila Illustrations,’ A 
copy of Dance's portrait by John Powell was 
presented to the Charterhouse library, In 
the ‘ Literary Illustrations’ there is an en- 
graving by Baralx Longmate of a profile of 
Wray cut out in paper by his wife, said to 
be a remarkable likeness, and ao copy of a 

file in bronze executed in Rome by G. 

ozz0 in 1726. His library was presented 

by his widow to Charterhouse in 1785, anda 
Catsleaua ‘was printed in 1790, 8yo, 

Though Wray wrote much, he published 
little in his lifetime. He contributed three 
prose to the first two volumes of ‘ Axchpo- 
ogia’ on classical antiquities, After his death 
George Hardinge compiled a memoir to ac- 
company 4 collection of his verses and corre- 

ondence, which he published in 1817 in the 
frat volume of ‘ Literary Illustrations,’ with 
a dedication to Philip Yorke, third earl of 
Tlardwicke [q. v.] Fifty copies of the me- 
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moir wero separately printed for private dis-| man of weight in the ¢ a 


tribution. Tho sonnets to Wray by Thomas 
Edwards (1699-1757) (q. v.] appear in the 
later editions of Edwards's ‘Canons of Cri- 
ticism,’ Tlardinge declares that a sonnet by 
Richard Roderick [q. vp rinted in Robert 
Dodsley's ‘Collection of Poems’ (ed. 1775, 
ii, 821), and again in ‘Elegant Extracts,’ 
edited by Vicesimus Knox [q. v.] (ed. 1796, 
p: 838), is also addressed to Wray, but the 
identification seems doubtful. 

Wray is one of those who have been 
identified with Junius. In 1830 James 
Faleonar published an ingenious work en- 
titled ‘The Secret Revealed, in which he 
made out a plausible case for the identifica- 
tion. An examination of his evidence shows, 
however, that it is untrusiworthy (cf. Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser, ii. 164, 313), 


([Nichols’s Lit, Tllustr. i, 1-168, 826-80, ii, 
87, 100, 126, 150, ili. 48, iv. 624-87, viii, 406; 
Nichols'’s Lit, Anecd, ii. 441-2, 712, vii. 716, 
viii. 626, ix. 446, 609; Chalmors’s Biogr. Dict. 
1817 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1779 p. 160, 1783 i, 808, 1784 i, 72, ii, 
667, 1785 i, 887, ii, 512, G89, 1808 i. 601; 
Whentley and Cunningham's London Past and 
Present, 1891, i, 226; Thomson’s Hist. of the 
Royal Soc. Appendix, p. xxxviii; Manning and 
Bray's Hist. of Surrey, 1814, iii. aa © 
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WRAY, Str JOHN (1686-1656 lia- 
mentarian, eldest surviving sonof Sir William 
‘Wray [see under Wray, Sir CoRistopanr] 
of Glentworth, by his first wife, Lucy, eldest 
daughtor of Sir Edward Montagu of Bough- 
ton, was born in 1686, and spent the last three 
years of his minority in foreign travel. Te 
was knighted at Whitehall on 7 June 1612, 
and succeeded to the baronstcy on 18 Aug, 
1617. He represented the county of Lincoln 
in the first, third, and fourth parliaments of 
Oharles I and the Long parliament. “While 
serving the ollice of high sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire he was placed (16 Feb. 1626-7) on the 
commission for raising the forced loan in that 
county. Ife declined to act under the com- 
mission, to contribute to the loan, or to give 
security for his appearance before the coun- 
cil, and suffered in consequence a term of im- 

risonment in the Gatchouse hr DARNDLL, 

TR THowas], He also made 
mont of shipmoney (March 1635-6), Hemade 
a, certain figure as a zealous pres mae in 
tho Short parliament (Hari. MS, 7162, £. 99; 
Addit. MS. 6411, f, 83) and in the earlier de- 
bates of the Long parliament Gag the list of 
his printed speeches, infra). Ife moved the 
‘ protostation ’ (3 May 16-£1), subscribed GOOZ, 
to the war fund (9 April 1642), and took 
the covenant (22 Sept, 1043). Ile was a 


efault in pay- | Ep 


eastern association ' 
(see Cromwell's Speeches and Sie 
Carlyle, App. No. 5), and in the ae a a 
submitted to the king in July the 
nominated one of the conservatos of th, 
Ser eae On their rietiog 
retired from polit: i died § 
December 1655, Pe aes Ae tad a 
Wray was one of the early patron 
ward Rainbows [q. v.] Tlis preebyinieas 
was apparently untinged with republican, 
ism, and, ee he approved the exec : 
tion of Strafford and Laud, he was Dot : 
ared to mete out the some mengura tothe 
ting. By his wife (married in September 
1607) Grisilla, only daughter of Sir Hugh 
Bethell of Ellerton, Yorkshira, he had with 
eight daughtors [see Hornay, Jouy a, 
1645), four sona, “Ilis heir, Sir John Wey, 
bart., haa in the parliamentary army. 
and member for Lincolnshire in tha cli 
ment of 1654-5, died in 1064, f 
married, first, Elizabeth, widow of 8 
Simonds D’Ewes (q. v.]; and, secondly, in 
1661, Sarah, daughter of Sir John Evelyn 
of West Dean, Wiltshire, His sole sun 
viving issue was a daughter by his second 
wife, Ilizabeth, wife of Nicholas Saunderson, 
eldest son of G sorge, fifth viscount Castleton, 
On her death without surviving issua tha 
Glontworth estates passed by entail to her 
next heir male, Six Cecil ¥ ray, eleventh 
baronet [see under War, Srz Cnnrstorim, 
ad fin.) 


[For Sir John Wray's spesches in the Long 
parliament sea Rushworth's Historical Collec. 
tions, 11. 1. £0, 240; Nalson’s Collection of 
Affairs of State, pp, 622-8, 546, 781, 786, 795, 
809; Parl. ist. ii, 671, 707, 742, 776, ani 
King's Pamphlets, 1640-1, E 106 Nos, 10-17, 
Hight Occasional Speeches made in the Hous 
of Commons this Parliament, 1641—(1) com 
corning religion; (2) upon the same subject; 
(3) upon dismounting of the cannons; (1) upon 
the Scotch troaty; (6) wpon the impeachment 
of the Lord Strafford, and Canterbury, &,; 
(6) upon the Straffordion knot; (7) upon the 
some subject; (8) a seasonable motion for a 
loyal covenant; also H 198 No. 8 and E199 
No, 27; A Worthy Speech spoken in Parlias- 
ment, Noyembor the Thirteenth, concerning 
iscopal Authority and lordly primacy of the 
Bishops in these our Times (ef. Cambr. Univ, 
Libr, MS, Mm, iv. 10, and Hist, MSS. Comm, 
10th Rep. App. n, ii. 41, 18th Rep, App. 1 23). 
Some of the speeches are reprinted in 
by Dalton (Wrays of Glentworth, i. 156 et seq) 
S60 also Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1603-10 p. 120, 
1627-8 p. 81, 1691-8 p, G6, 1633-4 p. 408, 
1636-6 pp. 288-9, 361, 1638-9 pp. 90,171,217, 
226, 426, 1615-7 p. 204; Rymer's Fours, 
ed, Sanderson, xvili, 811; Metcalfe’s Took of 
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- 163,181; Official Return of Memb. | search (Parenialia, p, 182), In 1646, at the 


Sig's PE hworth’s ist. Coll, mz i. 244, 
J Pals 8 ; Whitelocke’s Mem, (1782), 
3 Usa, 184, 104; Hist, MSS, Comm. 12th 
wip iv. 163, 471, 13th Rep, App. i, 23, 
oa Rep. App._vill. 278, 288, Thurloe’s 
3 Paper, i. 79; Evelyn's Diary, 23 March 
vr et6eq. Burke's Extinct Baronotage ; Dal- 
na Wrays of Glentworth.] J. MR. 


WREN, Siz CHRISTOPHER (1632- 
1723), architect, born at East Knoyle, near 
faba , Wiltshire, on 20 Oct, 1682, was 
nef Christopher Wren (1591~1658), rector 
{Ext Knoyle. The father, son of Francis 
Yu, 6 London mercer, was educated at 
Yachunt Taylors’ school (1601-9) and St. 
jin's College, Oxford. He was o well- 
a wmelergyman, acting as chaplain succes- 
vyto Bishop Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.] 
witoCharles 1, Hoe became rector of Font- 
1, Wiltshire, in 1620, and of Hast Knoyle 

11638, Subsequentty, on 4 April 1685, he 
qsinstalled dean of Windsor, in succession 
hg elder brother, Matthew Wren lav.) 
shop of Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, an 
tid thet dignity till his death. In 1639 
ewes also appointed dean of the collegiate 
church of Welverbam ton and rector of 
Hueley, Oxfordshire, Ife died at Bletchin, 
4g, Oxfordshire, on 29 May 1668. The 
setitect's mother, Mary, dang ter of Robert 
(of Fonthill Abbey, died when he was 
ay young. The exact date has not heen 
mavered; that she lived, however, at least 
two years after his birth is evident from the 
tytismal register at Hast Knoyle of her 
daughter Elizabeth, born 26 Deo. 1684. 
Tweboy’s father lived to help and watch his 

for twenty-six years, and an elder 
ster took the mother’s place. IIe was also 
fon the first very intimate with his cousin, 
Vatthew Wren, a son of tho bishop[see under 
Vue, Marranw/]. 

When Wren was eleven, his father's 
sitet Suzan married William Holder [q,v.] 
te mathematician, who undertook the in~ 
Xrattion of his nephew in that branch, 
Duing his boyhood Wren’s constitution 
wa very delicate; he grew up short in 
satire, At nine years of age, aftor pre- 
hninary instruction from a private tutor, 
la was sent to Westminster school, then 
mder Dr, aby: At Westminster Wren 
lumt to write Latin well, and after only 
me year's tesidence he sont a letter to his 
futher good both initelatinity and in ita filial 
sotments, But it was to uatural science 
wi mathematics that he was chiofly drawn. 

¢ extant Latin verses addressed to his 
futher in 1845 show in elogant Ovidian 
mtte his predilection for astronomical re- 


age of fourteen, he left Westminster. Inthe 
interval between leaving school and going to 
college he was chosen by Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Scarburgh [g. v.] as his assistant, 
demonstrating and making anatomical pre< 

arations and various experiments (74. p. 187) 
or his lectures on anatomy at Surgeons’ Hall. 
Shortly afterwards he was recommended to 
William Oughtred [q. v.] to translate into 
Latin his work on geometrical diallmg. On 
25 June 1649 or 1650 he was entered at 
‘Wadham College as fellow-commoner,(R. B. 
CGaRprvEr, Rey. af Wadham, i. 178). The 
master of the collegewas John Wilkins[q.v.], 
afterwards bishop of Chester, At Oxford 
Wren joined a society of philosophical in- 
quirers with whom he fullysympathised, and 
with whom he conducted many valuable ex~ 
a between 1646 and1660, Ile gra~ 

uated B.A, on 18 March 1650-1, and M.A, 
on 11 Dec. 1658. Shortly before the last 
date he was elected fellow of All Souls’ 
College, He resided there till 1657, mainly 
engaged in scientific study and experiment, 
In that year Wren, being then twenty-five 
years old, succeeded Lawrence Rooke fs vd 
in the chair of astronomy at Gresham Col- 
lege, London, His rooms at Gresham Ool- 
lege soon became a meeting-place of those 
men of science who subsequently founded 
the Royal Society. 

On 6 Feb, 1660-1 Wren was elected Savi- 
lian professor of astronomy at Oxford, and 
he then resigned his chair in Gresham Col~ 
lege and his fellowship at All Souls’. In 
1661 Wren graduated D.O,L, at Oxford, and 
LL.D. at Oambridgo. He retaincd the Savi- 
linn professorship till 9 March 1678, but 
hofore that dote he had largely abandoned 
science for the practice of his profession of 
architecture. 

‘Wren’s fame resta chiefly on his architec- 
tural achievements; but hadhis philosophical 
pursuits not been interfered with hy the ab- 
sorbing work of the arduous profession to 
which he devoted himself in later life, he 
could not have failed of securing a scientific 

osition higher than was attained by any of 
fis contemporaries, with of course one ox~ 
coption—Newion. Before he became an 
architect he was acclaimed as a prodigy by 
reason of his sciontifle attainments. In 1662 
Isaac Barrow [q. v.]; on becoming professor 
of geometry at Gresham College, spoke in 
his Satin inaugural oration of ‘Wren, thus: 
‘As one of whom it was doubtful whether 
he was most to be commended for the divine 
felicity of his genius or for the sweet huma- 
nity of his disposition—formerly, as a boy a 
prodigy; now, a3 4 man a miracle, nay, even 
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something superhuman!’ The justification 
of this eulogy rests on what he did during 
the first thirty years of his life. Apart from 
more juvenile work, he contributed when 
scarcely nineteen years old to the ‘ Prole- 
gomena’ of the fifth edition of Helvicus’s 
‘Theatrum Historicum,’ published in 1651, 
a treatise on the Julian era, which is still 
useful, When twenty-one years old he had 
made elaborate drawings to illustrate Dr. 
Thomas Willis’s work on the ‘ Anatomy of 
the Brain’ (d, p. 227). He was some years 
afterwards specially requested by Charles IT 
{o prepare some drawings of insects micro- 
acopically enlarged, This talent of fine and 
accurate drawing must have been of great 
use to him in the profession which he subse- 
quently adopted, and indeed may have had 
tauch to do with his choosing it. With refe- 
rence to his skill in this and in experimental 
manipulation, Hooke writes of Wren in 
the preface to his ‘Micrographia:’ ‘I must 
affirm that since the time of Archimedes 
there scarce ever met in one man in 80 great 
® perfection such a mechanical hand and so 
philosophic a mind. Probably about the 
same period he invented the peas instru- 
ment, which, ‘being drawn by a horse over 
land ploughed and harrowed, shall plant corn 
equally and without waste, and a method of 
making fresh water at sea’ (25. pp. 188 2. and 
198), and produced his clearly explained 
and illustrated scheme for the graphical con- 
struction of solar and lunar eclipses and 
occultation of stars, which was afterwards 
published in 1681 in Sir Jonas Moore's ‘ Sys- 
tem of Mathematics, p. 688. About 1656 
he solved a problem proposed by Pascal to 
the geometers of Eng ae and retorted by 
sending a challenge to the French savants— 
one which had originally been issued by Ke 
ler, and which Wren had himself solved. 
This challengo was not answered. 

Four tracts on the cycloid by Wren wore 
published by John Wallis (161 ee 
in 1658 among his ‘Mathematical Works 
(see i. 688), which Wren had communicated 
to him; one of these was Kepler’s problem, 
which Wren had solved by means of a cy- 
cloid. These tracts on the cycloid show 
‘Wron's powerful handling of the old geo- 
metry. Demonstrations of this curve are 
given which are now considered to be proper 
subjects for the differential calculus; but 
Wren's solutions preceded by many yaars 
the publication of Newton's fluxions or the 
equivalent method of Leibnitz. It is much 
to be wished that more records had been 
preserved of Wren's geometrical demonstra- 
tions, The few that do exist aus justify 
Newton's high opinion (quoted below) of 
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‘Wren as o geometrician, ka in bs 
‘Comets’ preserves 9 benatifa 2 As 
method of Wren for ono of the steps fie 
graphical determination of a comet's yan 
(see the diagram and toxt, Exams App 7 
Wren seems to have taken’ very tt 
pains to secure for himself the merit of his 
various inventions, and it wag ‘ener ly 
believed that Menry Oldenburg ay] _ 
socrsiary to the Royal Society, was in the 
habit of communicating Wren’s inyenti : 
to his friends in Germany, who passed then 
off for their own. It is throu Flames 
that we are enabled to give Ween the credit 
of his method of graphical construction of 
solar eclipses, and it is through Hooke that 
we learn of his geometry tespecting the 
oanets path (Toon, Posthumous Works, p 
ile Wren was still at Oxford, he init). 

ated some exporiments (sea Borty, For}, 
i, 41; Wann, Lives, p. 97) on the subject of 
the variations of the barometer, to test the 
opinion of Descartes that they were caused by 
the action of the moon, Observations for the 
same purpose had taken place near Clermont 
in France, at the instance of Pascal, aboat 
ten years earlier ; but the practical use of the 
instrument as connected with the weather 
is attributed to Wren, and was so recorded at 
a meeting of the Royal Society in February 
1679 (see also Derham’s account of Hooke 
experiments published in 1726), About the 
same date he made experiments which led 
him to the invention of o method for tha 
transfusion of blood from one animal to 
another. This appears from a letter of Boyle, 
dated 1665, in which he speaks of tha 
experiments ‘started by Wren at Oxford 
about six years agone, long before others, as 
we know, thought of such a thing’ At the 
time very great results were expected from 
this invention; nor is it now entirely ob 
lete. Anatomical and medical aubjects seem 
to have always engaged much of Wren's at- 
tention, To this he may have been led by 
sympathy with his sister Mrs. Holder's pur- 
suits, who was very slulful, and is even said 
to have cured Oharles II of a hurt in his 
hand (Purnimrors, p. 22), and to his own 
experience as demonstrating assistant to Dr, 
Scarburgh, Again, his cousin, Thomas Wrea, 
ason of Bishop Matthew Wren, was in his 
earlier years & ee Wealra 
read of Wren himself being busied with an 
invention for purifying ond fumigating sick 
rooms (Parentalia, p. 218). Twelve pages 
of the ‘Parentalin’ (pp. 227-89) are de- 
voted to Wren’s anatomical and medical 
ursuits, A study which greatly occupied 
Wren’s thoughts from his college days even 
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the end of his life was the best method. 
t fading the longitude at sea (10. p. 216), 
: Wren’s innugural oration addrossed to tha 
mbers of Gresham College in 1657 com- 
rts many subjects which atill era 
ittention of scientific men. In this eS8, 
ara short exordium, he calls in astronomy 
nad of theology, mentioning the unsatis- 
getory explanations given by theologians of 
the three days and nights during which our 
[ord rested in the grave. ‘ Here,’ he said, 
.gems to be need of en astronomer, who 
tus possibly may explain it. While there 
wsmede by the motion of the sun o day 
wai two nights in the homisphere of Judea, 
yd at the samo time in the contrary hemi- 
here wos made a day and two nights;’ 
cherving that ‘Obrist suffered not for Judea 
sine, but for the whole earth,’ Ie also 
eplaned the retrocession of the shadow on 
te dial of Ahaz (2 Kings xx. 11) to be the 
diet of a parhelion, adding that we need 
ut fearto diminish a miracle by explaining 
i He then spoke of tho enormous dis- 
tanve of the nearest fixed star, ‘and yet 
ably some are infinitely more remote 
Fo otbera.! Ile held out the expectation 
thet some one of that ago would explain 
Kepler's elliptical theory of the planetary 
ahts, This was said nearly thirty years 
lefore the publication of the ‘ Principia ;’ 
intNewton himsolf allows (Principia, Scho- 
lum to Prop. iv. B 1) that Wren, Hooke, 
md Halley had already arrived at the law 
of the inverse square. The demonstration, 
however, of this law was reserved for New- 
to, Wrenspeake with natural enthusiasm 
of the revelations, then ee new, 
tforded by the telescope—of the physical 
uture of the sun, his spots and faculm, of 
the planets and the moon ‘ who to discover 
oar longitudes by eclipsing the sun hath 
punted out ihe countries upon our globe 
with her conical shadow as with a pencil,’ 
He mentions magnotics as a British inven- 
ton (that refers, however, to the inclination 
md the variation of tho needle, not the 
ducovery of the compass), and to logarithms 
uvholly a British art [sce Narr, Jonny, 
1650-1617], The Latin oration as delivered 
ispublished in Ward's ‘Lives;' the English 
drift in the ‘Parontalia’ (p. 200). Both 
we given by Eelmes (App. p. 27). Tho art 
of engraving in mezzotint, which is often 
wid to have owed its origin to Wren about 
this time, seems to have been solely the in- 
vation of Ludwig von Siegen, who im- 
parted his secret to Prince Rupert, and the 
prnce was apparently the first to practiae 
theart in England (Parentatia, p. 214; of, 
art, Rorenr, ad fin.) 
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‘Wren. took no small part in the formation 
of the Hoye Society, According to aletter 
of Dr, Wallis, quoted in the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Records of the Royal Society? (1897): 
‘About the year 1645 there had sprung up 
an association of certain worthy persons in- 
quisitiye in natural philosophy who met to- 
gether first in London for the investigation 
of what was called “the new or ecpermen- 
tal philosophy ;” and afterwards several of 
the more influential of the members about 
1648 or 1649, finding London too much dis- 
tracted by civil commotions, commenced 
holding their mestings at Oxford,’ One of 
these was Dr, Wilkins, the master of Wren’'s 
college. At first the meetings were held 
at Wilkins’s ie during Wren's residence 
there. When Wilkins was appointed to 
Trinity College, Oambridge, the meatings 
were continued in the rooms of Robert Boyle 
fa. v.], with whom Wren was intimate, and 

3 took no small part in their discussions 
and experiments, The associates occasional 
combined their gatherings with those friends 
who still remained in London, and the usual 
a of meeting was Gresham College, in 

ren’s nee room on the days of his lec- 
tures, During one of the four years of 
‘Wren's professoriate, viz. 1659, these lec- 
tures were interrupted in consequence of 
civic troubles, but were resumed after the 
king's restoration, After one of these meet~ 
ings (28 Nov, 1600) the determmation was 
reached to ask the king 10 erect the asso- 
ciation into a permanent society by royal 
charter. The king's approval was reported to 
them on 5 Dec. of the same year, and they 
then proceeded to complete the arrange- 
ments, and the drawing up of the preamble of 
tho charter,of which a draft copy has been 
handed down, ‘was entrusted to Wren (id. p. 
196). Afterthis Wren was most constant in 
his attendance at the meetings for more than 
twenty years, until his architoctural busi- 
ness absolutely precluded it. Ile was pre- 
sident of the soviety from 1680 to 1083 
inclusive. After 1665, however, his original 
communications to tho society became com~ 
paratively rare. 

At the opening of a new year, soon after 
the establishment of tho Royal Socicty— 
and probably 1664—he gave on address atat- 
ing the objects to which he recommended 
the society to devote its energies. ITe classed 
these under three heads, viz.: knowledge, 
profit, and convenience of life, The heads 
of this discourse embrace—punctual diary on 
meteorology; the atudy of refractions; the 
tremulation of the air meteors and the in- 
quiryif anything falls fromthem; the growth 
of fruits and grain, plenty, scarcity, and the 
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ice of corn; the seasons of fish, fowl, and 
insects; the physicians of the society are 
urged to give account of epidemic diseases; 
the effect of weather upon medicine; due 
consideration of the weelly and annual bills 
of mortality in London ; that ‘instead of the 
vanity of prognosticating he could wish we 
would have the patience for some years of 
registering past times, which is the certain 
way of learning to prognosticate,’ Ile speaks 
of self-registering anemometers, thermome- 
ters, and hygrometers as being practicable. 
Many other things he might suggest which, 
ifthe design be once begun, he would most 
willingly submit upon occasion. He exhorts 
his hearers ‘not to flag in the design, since in 
a few years, at the beginning, it will hardly 
come to any visible maturity... . The Royal 
Society should plant crabstocks for posterity 
to graft on’ (7. p. 221). 

The mere enumeration of the subjects 
brought by Wren before the society occu- 
pies more than three pages of the ‘Paren- 
talia,’ In 1663 he suggested the self-regis- 
tering weathercock, designed to record the 
various meteorological variations which are 
now performed by Photogeaphy (see Brrcg, i. 
341); ond in 1666 on exceedingly simple 
form of level ‘for taking the horizon every way 
in a circle,’ the main principle of which was 
& bowl having the lip accurately turned and 
provided with a ball-and-socket joint, so that 
when a drop of quicksilver was adjusted to 
the centre, the lip should lie level in every 
direction. He had probably found the want 
of some such instrument in his survey of 
London after the fire. In 1667 he reported 
his experiments on the force of gunpowder 
in lifting weights and bonding springs; also 
® means of curing smoky chimneys, In the 
same year he showed methods of taking 
astronomical measures to seconds, and his 
pair of telescopes jointed for the same pur- 
pose. In 1668 ho presented papers and 
showod experiments to illustrate the laws of 
motion deduced by him several yoars before 
from careful and varied observation of the 
effects produced by the collision of susponded 
balls under different conditions—equal, un- 
equal, direct, and differential velocities and 
momentum. On this subject Newton, in the 
‘ Principia’ (p. 20), writes: ‘From these laws 
i the laws of asic Dr. Christopher 

ren, knight; John Wallis & Christian 
Tluyphens, who are beyond comparison the 
leading geometers of this age, arrived at the 
Jaws of the collision and mutual rebound of 
two bodies; but their truth was proved by 
Dr. Wren by experiments on suspended 
balls in the presence of the Royal Society,’ 

In 1670 Wren showed to the society an 
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improvement in the machine : 

up weights by ropes from great are 
Society Register, bk. iv. p.99, with dia Hoyt 
An identical arrangement has recently be 
brought into use. In 1679, Newton hav. 
written to the Royal Society to propose the 
an experiment should be madsto gira, : 
proof of the earth’s diurnal motion by lett: 

8 weight fall from a considerable hei a 
which ought to fall to the eastward of th’ 
plumb-line, Wren proposed o atill mop 
effective test by ‘shooting a bullet u ici 
at a certain angle from the perpendienl 
round every way’ to see if the bullet Would 
full in a perfect circle around the barr 
Bishop Sprat, speaking of the labours of the 
Royal Society in 1667, selects Wren’s nang 
alone for special mention. He refers to ‘hy, 
doctrine of motion’ which ‘Descartes had 
before begun, having taken up some exper. 
ments of this kind on conjecture and made 
them the first foundations of his whole Byetem 
of nature, but some of his conclusions seemmy 
very questionable because they wera only de. 
rived from the gross trials of balls mecti 

one another at tennis, billiards, &c,,Dr. Wren 
produced before the society an instrumentto 
represent the effects of at ents of impulse 
made between two hard globous hodig 
whether of equal or different higness ani 
swiftness, ond following or meeting each 
other.” Then he adds; ‘And because the 
difliculty of a constant observation of the 
air by night and day seamed invincible, he 
therefore devised a clock to be annexed to 
the weathercock, eo that the observer, by the 
traces of a pencil on paper, micht certainly 
conclude what had blown in his absence 
Aftor a like manner he contrived a thermo- 
meter to be ita own register. He has con- 
trived an instrument to measure the rain that 
falls, and devised many subtil ways for the 
easier finding the gravity of the atmosphere, 
the degrees of drought and moisture.’ Ho 
mentions also new discoveries in the pendu- 
lum—‘ that in one descent and ascent it 
moves unequally in oqual times, and that 
from the pendulum may beproduceda natural 
standard for measure,’ Te SAW Teason, 
however, to give up the latter proposal when 
it was found that the length of the degree 
varied in different latitudes. Dr, Sprat pro- 
ceeds ; ‘Ile has invented many waya to make 
astronomical observations more accurate and 
easy ... has made two Lape ip Maen 
with a joint like a sector, by which distances 
can be taken to half minutes . . . devicesto 
telescopes for taking small distancesand dia- 
meters to seconds, apertures to take in more 
or less light the better to fit glass to crepus- 
culine observations; has added much to the 
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r ioptrics. 
. alee of other forms than spheri- 
exactly measured and delineated the 
of the humours of the eye, whose 
tions were only guessed at before; he 
sad anetural and easy theory of re~ 
faction, showing not only the common pro~ 
ag of glasses but the proportions by 
hich the individual rays cut the axis upon 
quch the proportion of eyeglasses and apor- 
are demonstrably discovered; has 
gsyed to make o true selenography by 
qre—the world having had nothing yet 
Iotpictures; has stated the moon's libration 
fir as bis observations could carry him 
hes carefully pursued magnetical ex- 
‘ments, Among the problems of nayiga- 
tut, demonstrate how a force upon an 
cilque plane would cause the motion of the 
Jing against the first mover, ITo explained 
the geometrical mechanics of rowing, and 
the nage seme for laying down the 
of sailing, swimming, rowing, fly- 
nad the fabricks of ships. : Ife invented 
avay curious and apecdy way of etching, 
udlos started several things towards the 
mendation of waterworks; was the first 
prentor of drawing pictures by microsco- 
peal glosses ; amongst other things the keep- 
ig the motion of watches equal, in order for 
fades and astronomical uses, Ile was 
the first author of the noble anatomical ex- 
primant of injecting liquors into the veins 
dianimals, now vulgarly known, but long 
snaevhibited to meetings at Oxford. Tence 
noe many new experiments, and chiefly 
tut of transfusing blood, . . . I know ver 
well thet some of them he did only start an: 
duign, and that they have heen since carried 
to perfection by the industry of othors; yet 
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" ttwreasonable that tho original invention 


sould be ascribed to the true author rather 
ihm the finishers, Nor do I fear that this 
will be thought too much which I have said 
coerning him; for there is a peculiar re- 
vernce due to so much excellence covered 
with eo much modesty, and it is not flattery 
Wthonesty to give him his just praise who 
uso far from usurping the fame of other 
nen that he endeavours with all care to 
conceal his own’ (Spraz, p, 319). 

Mane, as a natural philosopher, Wren 
was overshadowed by the genius of N ewton, 
ian English architect he stands above 
his competitors. In some particulars, in- 
deed, Inigo Jones may have surpassed him; 
int if 2 comprehensive view is taken, the 
ft place must be adjudged to Wren. It 
hws been argued that as ho had passed the 
ingest and most receptive part of his 

before he turned his attention practi- 


and to the manufacture | cally to architecture it must haye been 


unfavourable to his proper development in 
that profession. That thw was so in his case 
can be conceded only to a very small ax- 
tent. It is true that the first definite infor- 
mation we receive of his applying himself 
professionally to architecture is his accepting 
in his twenty-ninth year (1661) the invita- 
tion from Charles II to act practicelly as sur- 
veyor-general to his mae works, though 
nominally ag assistant to Sir John Denham 
(1615-1669) lav, (Parentalia, p. 260.3 he 
had previously declined 2 commission as 
surveyor of tha fortifications of Tangior) ; 
but it is clear that for such an appointment 
to have been offered he must already have 
given poo! of his fitness ; moreover, his father 
would have heen quite capable of giving him 
valuable instruction, for during his te fae 
at East Knoyle the elder Wren had designed 
anew roof for that parish church (72. p. 142), 
and had also been engaged by Ohare Ito 
design a building for the queen’s use, of 
whichse detailed estimate has been preserved 
among the state papers (cf, Exnuns, p. 9), 
We have also had occasion to note, in speal~ 
ing of Wren’s scientific capabilities, that he 
was remarkable for his skill in accurate 
drawing ; 80 that, in addition to his mathe- 
matic knowledge, he was alrondy armed 
with one essential of his art, In a cata- 
logue given (Parentalia, p. 198) of the sub- 
jects on which Wren discoursed at Wad- 

College, one is ‘new designs tending 
to strengt , convenience, and beauty in 
building.’ This must have been several 
years earlier than the appointment referred 
to. The two earliest original works wehear 
of are the chapel of Pembroke College, Oam- 
bridge, built at the expense of his uncle 
Matthew, and the Sheldonian Theatre at Ox- 
ford, The preparation of the dosigns for 
these two buildings must have been nearly 
contemporaneous, A. model of the Shel- 
donian Theatre was submitted and approved 
in April 1663, but the first stone was not 
laid until the year followmg, whereas that 
of the Oambridge eee was Inidin the May 
of the same year, viz. 1668. Thechapel was 
finished in two yeara, but the Sheldonian 
Theatre not till 1669, We may therefore 
take Pembroke College chapel as his first 
original work, and it need cause no surprise 
if we find in it some signs of the ‘’prentice 
hand’ The interior is simple, and calls 
for no particular remari. The exterior, 
which nF its front to the ae tae 
good eral proportions, a never-failing 
peters in Wren: ; but it certainly exhibits 
a want of familiarity with architectural de- 
tail, particularly in the lack of subordination 
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between tho parts, the cornice of the main 
front being rather small and tame, while that 
of the hexagonal lantern which it supports 
is unduly ponderous. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, It must be remembered that 
the facilities for studying the detail of clas- 
sical architecture in Yinglond were in 1663 
very limited. Few books were then avail- 
able, Evelyn did good service by publishing 
in 1664 a translation of Roland Freart, Sieur 
de Oambray’s ‘ Parallel,’ and we may feel 
pretty sure that Wren would have had access 
to the French edition, The ‘Parallel, de- 
rived from Alberti and other Italian mas- 
ters, is a good treatise as far as it goes, but 
is brief, and the examples given in the plates 
are not comprehensive. Wren evidently 
felt his need of better opportunities of study, 
and took the earliest opportunity available 
to him to supply it by his journey to Paris 
in 1668, when ordinary business in London 
and other parts of England was interrupted 
by the plague. This journey of Wren to 
Paris, where he seyms to have resided for 
about six months, ia the only one of which 
may, information exists. 
he architectural detail of the Sheldonian 
Theatre, which, however, is chiefly remark- 
able for its noble interior, is much in 
advance of the Pembrola chapel; but its 
completion did not take place till 1669, and 
he had by that time had plenty of time for 
education in correct classical expression, and 
the lesson was effectively learnt, The ele- 
ant facade of the chapel of Emmanuel Ool- 
ege, Cambridge, commenced in 1668, shows 
full command of architectural technicality. 
Thus it will be seen that he was yy 
both by sufficient study and practical ex 
rience, when the proat opportunity of hi 
life presented itself, Up to the time of the 
fire of London his work had not been so en- 
grossing but that he was able to attend to 
philosophical pursuits to a considerable ex- 
tent, and certainly without neglecting any 
business he had undertaken. A definition 
of genius has been given as being a capacity 
for hard work, and no better instance of 
could be given than the life of Wren and 
his powers of work throughout his life, 
and especially on this occasion. Before the 
embers of the Great Firehad cooled, Wren, 
as virtual surveyor-general, felt that it 
was his duty to prepare o scheme for the 
rebuilding of the city. The fire had d 
from 2 Sept. till 8 Sept. 1660, On the 12th 
of the same month he laid before the king a 
sketch-plan of his design for the rostoration 
of the city. Several other schemes were pre- 
sented afterwards, but Wren’s was first both 
in time and in the general approval which it 
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received (Evatrn, Diary, iii, Groat 
of the ic after it te beat a fe 
matured is preserved ot All Souls! Coll a 
Oxford, and is published also by Elmes (ee 
pendix, OPP. p. 88) ; a description ig aiven 
Parentalia ’(p. 267), It ie the planof whe 
would have been a magnificent city, but th 
public spirit which would have been wired 
to carry it out would have demanded yer 
great sacrifices of present interest for th 
sake of future benefit; and we cannot be 
greatly surprised, however much we ma: Te 
pret it, that a more hand-to-mouth expedient 
was adopted, “Wren’s great scheme remainy 
a record of his genius. But Wren had th 
happy disposition of being able to address 
himself with energy to the second best when 
the best was unattainoble; and he foun 
employment enough in rebuilding a cathe. 
dral, more than fifty peneh churches, thirty. 
six of the companies’ halls, and the custom. 
house, besides several private houses ani 
Eoraeet works, and he was content to mm 
ertake all this for extremely small remone. 
ration. For the cathedral ond the parish 
churches the stipend he asked for was on! 
8002, preferring (as the writer of the ‘ Paren. 
talia’ says) in every passage of his life public 
service to any private advantage (p. 87) 

Immediately afterwards Wren was ap 
pointed ‘surveyor-general and dal a 
chitect for rebuilding the whole city; thy 
cathedral church of St. Paul; all the paro- 
chial churches. . . with other public strug. 
tures’ (Parentalia, p. 263). This wasa ap. 
cially created office, but on 6 March 1668-9 
‘Wren was formally appointed sole deputy to 
Denham aos surveyor-general of tha royal 
works (Cal, State Papere, Dom. 1688-0, pp 
224, re and after Denham’s death he wa, 
on 24 Noy. following, appointed to succeed 
him (73. p. 616). 

As respects the cathedral, Wren knew 
from previous surveys that even before the 
fire the fabric had been extremely insecure, 
It had suffered much during the Common 
wealth both from neglect and from positive 


this | injury. At the invitation of the dean and 


chapter in 1662, Wren hed made a careful 
examination of it, and had pointed out in 
report sent in only a few months before the 
fire (Parentala, Ba 4) what was necessary 
to be done, as well as what he advised for 
its improvement, particularly the removal ot 
the central tower and the formation in lieu 
of it of a cupola covering a wide area as 
proper place Tor a ‘vast adie! in which 
the Paul’s Oross sermons should in futnre 
be proached, and of which the example 
of Ely, his uncle’s cathedral, may have given 
him the first suggestion, Several of the 
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i reserved at All Souls’ College 
inate proposal. In these the old 
end neve is shown as altered to the 
= mun manner, While the choir was to re- 
gain Gothic as originally built. 

After the fire, therefore, Wren was able to 
- an unhesitating opinion to the dean, Dr. 
sterwards archbishop) William Sancroft 
y,} that nothing but a new structure ought 
a contemplated. Thera are some persons 
eto love for mediseval architecture is such 
that they even now, with the existing cathe- 
il before them, regret that Old St. Paul’s 
snot repaired in some way and allowed 
tostand, It must, however, be clear to those 
sho have eny practical lmowledge of archi- 
yeture, after reading Sir Christopher Wren’s 
s both before and after the fire, that 
yen to retain the medimval features of the 
qneture it would have been necessary to 
ula nearly the whole down and reconstruct 
y,and it is doubtful if that could have been 
donssuccessfully in the seventeenth century 
(ef Miran, p. 888), Wren's advice on the 
yewssity of a new building was practically 
aforced shortly afterwards. It was not at 
soe taken, and o perl attempt at repair 
wa still proceeded with; but the fall of 
prt of the cathedral where this was going 
qn gave convincing proof of the futility o. 
the undertaking ; and Wren, who had re- 
tired to Oxford, where his duties as Savilian 
fesgor of astronomy required his presence, 
ms summoned in haste to London to advise 
ting a new cathedral, This was in 
Ty 166 (Parentalia, p. 278). ‘The report 
fom Wren which followed soon after ia given 
mElmes (p. 2:8), A great spur was given 
tothe undertaking by parliament having in 
1670 assigned a portion of the coal tax—viz. 
id. per chaldron—annually for the rebuild- 
ing; and Wren, now being satisfied that an 
earnest attempt would be made, devoted 
himelf to forming a design worthy of tho 
cession. Meanwhile the clearing of the 
nigof the old cathedral was going on, an 
ee which demanded both time and 
ilful management. Tho walls were in 
that condition that it would have been both 
telious and dangerous to have taken them 
down in the ordinary way by worlemen going 
aloft; so, guided by tho experiments men- 
tioned above for measurement of the elfect 
es by gunpowder, he succeoded in 
ting one of the angles of the old tower, 
more than two hundred feet high, a few 
inches only, and causing it to collapse with- 
out scattering or accident or any injurious 
consequences to the neighbourhood. But 
tferwerds his second in command, boing 
ambitious of improving upon his mastor, 
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conducted during his absence a similar 
operation. _ bona care and vids the = 
ployment of a larger quantity of powder, 
Filch indeed brought down the old 
masonry, but caused so frightful an ex- 
plosion that Wren was obliged to give up 
that method of procedure. Mowever, the 
resources of his mind were equal to the 
occasion; he bathought himof the battering- 
rams of ancient waifare, and caused a huge 
mast, about forty feet long and shod with 
iron, to be slung with ropes, and by the 
labour of thirty men vibrated against the 
wall at one place for a whole day. The 
workmen, it is said, despaired of any result, 
but Wren insisted on its continuance, and 
on the second day the wall slowly opened 
and fell (2b, p. 284). It is likely that we 
havea plim ee at this operation in Pepys’s 
* Diary’ (14 Rape 1668): ‘ Strange how the 
sight of stones falling from the top of the 
steeple do make me sea-sick, but no hurt I 
hear hath yet happened,’ We learn from 
‘Parentalia’ that the taking down of Old 
St. Paul’s, which was begun in 1666, lasted 
scone peter 1668, In 1673 Wren (who had 
been Imighted the previous year) submitted 
his first design for the new cathedral to the 
king, who greatly approved of it, and 
ordered a model to be made of it ¢ alter so 
large and exact a manner that it may serve 
asa perpetual and unchangeable rule and 
direction for the conduct of the whole work’ 
(2. pp. 280-2). In respect of sequence of 
events, however, the ‘Parentalia’ is here 
rather confused. This model still exists inthe 
cathedral. It had been much neglected and 
defaced, but has been in pert restored by 
the dean and chopter, and is sufficient to 
give an RE impression of what Wren 
intended, Before giving any account of the 
cathedral os built, this first ond fayourite 
design of its author requires some notice. 
Some of the original drawings are preserved 
in All Souls’ Oollepe, Oxford. The plan 
has been carefully engraved in Elmes (p 
819), and to a smaller scale both in Dean 
Milman’s ‘Annals of St. Paul's’ and in 
Longman’s‘ Three Cathedrals,’ published in 
1873. ‘There are also two perspective views 
of it in the latter. This design, while being 
loyal to architectural precedent, is an en- 
tirely original een The central 
idea—an essential quality in any great work 
of art—is of extreme simplicity, An octa- 
gon which circumscribes a Greek cross is 
combined with a square attached to one of 
its sides—viz. the western—which connects 
the whole into a Latin cross, The central 
area of the Groek cross is covered by a large 
and lofty cupola intended to have about the 
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same dimension on plan as the present 
dome, while eight smaller and lower cupolas 
are arranged aroundit : four at the endsof the 
arms of the cross, and one touching each of 
the intermediate sides of the octagon, the 
smaller cupolas being all equal and their 
diameters bearing to that of the central one 
the proportion of twoto five. Simple, how- 
ever, a8 is the general plan, its architectural 
treatment supplies all that can be desired 
of picturesque beauty and intricacy. The 
scheme for the lighting, which would 
chiefly come from above, through pantheon- 
like apertures over the smaller cupolas, is 
both ample and the best possible for 
architectural effect. The entrance from 
the west is through a noble portico. This 
led into an area of considerable width, with 
entrance doors north and south, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola which in the interior 
is similar to those around the principal dome, 
but rises so as to form a feature externally. 
The skill, artistic and constructive, shown 
by Wren in the junction of his spherical sur- 
faces has never been approached, and there 
is no counterpart elsewhere to the noble 
vistas which would have been presented to 
the eye in every direction by this plan. 
The western dome, amplo as a Feutibule, 
was sufficient to raise the expectation but 
not to satisfy it, Then the width was con- 
fined to that ofthe ordinary nave, forming a 
passage about forty feet wide, previous to 
the unrestricted burst of vision through tho 
diagonal vistas, opening on each side alon 
the radiating sides of the octagon referr 
to above, which is analogous to the sensation 
produced in a grand mountain defile where 
one passes through a confined porge from one 
fine opening to one incomparably finer (M11- 
win, Annals, p, 408 2.) 

It must be fully admitted that externally 
this design, fine as it is, does not compete on 
equal terms with the existing structure, 
eee when we consider the height to 
which thesurrounding buildings have grown, 
which gives the value of greater loftiness to 
the adopted design ; and as to certain dofects 


in it which Mr, Fergusson in his ‘ Iistory 
of Modern Architecture’ (p. oo) discussus, 
we must remember that Wron had not in 


the case of this design, as he had in the 
adopted. one, more than forty years of stud: 

and improvement to give to it, of whic 

he availed himself to the full as the work 
proceeded; but this marvellous production 
was the outcome of necessarily » yery short 
incubation. John Louis Petit [q.v.], in dis- 
cussing St. Front, Périgueux, observes that 
‘Wien, ‘ who, though he may not have lnown 
St, Front, yes must have known St. Mark's, 
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Venice, from which St. Fron ; 
had conceived a design [viz, this neath 
similar principles which, had it been ¢ a or 
out, would have given his cathedral th 
noblest interior in the world! (Architentyrst 
nee ee France, p. 78). ul 

Notwithstanding the approval with wh} 
this design was at first tevdlrel, ae 
mission for its execution given, and even it 
seems, 8 commencement actually made’ 
much clerical opposition was rought, tp 
bear against it, on account of its bein 
different from the usual cathedral sha g 
that Wren was reluctantly obliged to te 
his thoughts in another direction. Hm, 
in his ‘ Lifo of Wren’ (p. 819), speakian 
this model, refers to the story in Spenec 
‘ Anecdotes’ (ad. Singer, p, 285), that the 
Dulke of York and his party insisted on ado 
chapels being added ‘contrary to Wren's 
opinion, and that Wren even shed terry 
when he found he could not prevail, 
Neither the model nor the plan preserved at 
Oxford shows any traces where side chapels 
could have been placed, whereas the adopted 
design has them, not in the earliest plans 
but in the church as built. It seems thal : 
however, that, notwithstanding this ai 
culty, Elmes is right in connecting the trad 
tion of Wren’s toars with the struggle which 
must have taken place when his favouritede 
sign had to be abandoned. Ag respects the 
side chapels, even though they hod formed 
no part of the original design, with tho fine 
architectural precedent in Lincoln Cathe 
dral before him, and considering the admi- 
rable use which Wren was able to make of 
thom both on the ground story and for the 
library above, their demand could scarcely 
have seemed to him a suflicient reason for 
such strenuous opposition, wheress the re 
tention of the ‘ favourite design’ would hava 
seemed worthy of every practicable attempt 
he could make, The anecdote is given by 
Spence on the authority of « Mr. Harding, 
Who this person was is not stated, It might 
have been the Samuel IHarding who, with 
others, published various ongravings of St, 
Paul’s and other designs of Wren’s, includ- 
ing this model, dated 1724, Theso engray- 
ings with certain others were afterwards 
collected into a book entitled ‘Designs for 
Public Buildings to illustrate Parentalia; 
London, 1749, fol.; but, at any rate, Spence 
could not have received the anecdote till 
fully fifty years after the circumstance which 
gave rise to it, There can be littls doubt 
but that the Duke of York would have been 
sirongly opposed to Wren’s desire to build 
the cathedral in a form not specially suited 
to Roman catholic services. 
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After the rejection of the ‘ favourite 
d im! Wren proceeded with sevoral trial 
ions 2 Gothic form ‘ rectified to a better 
Per of architecture.’ His genius was at 
vag evidently very much unhinged by his 
“vot disoppointment and the mental 
amggie he hod gone through. However, 
“got these was accepted, and he was or- 
jd hy a royal commission, dated May 
1f78, to proceed with it. The design was 
gproved 28 being ‘very artificial, proper, 
aiuseful, and so ordered that it might be 
palt and finished by pats” This authori- 
vation was accompanicd with the permission 
iy make variations (Parentalia, p. 283) 
inther ornamental than essential;’ but 
{ippuly, a8 the whole was left to his manage- 
gett, he found himself able to make use of 
this permission without troubling himself 
swut the qualification as to essentials, 

There is no concealing the point that if 
his design, which the king’s warrant au- 
Fried, hed been carried out unaltered, St. 
Pls would, externally at least, have 

ned a gigantic failure, and we must sup- 
eon cause such ome ue van 

youred to assign (aggravated, perhaps, 
domstic trouble an (sane the illness of nfs 
mie, who died in the same year that this 
daign was authorised) must have obscured 
Wren's usually fine judgment, But as the 
and plan is not far different from that 
of the present church, showing sufficiently 
Wren’s submission in respect of the usual 
mthedral form, it is likely that no sorious 
ition from his critics was to be appre- 
tended, and they were probably quite in- 

eapeble of judging of the oxternal offect. 

Tn this esign we may perceive there was 
in Wren’s mind o struggle batweon two 
ideas as respects the ereat central feature of 
the dome—namely, that of retaining the fine 
aod well-studied internal proportions of the 
hyourite design as more in harmony with 
tseurroundings than greater height such as 
thet of the presont cupola would be, but 
that he felt ot the same time the quality of 
peat loftiness was demanded for the ex- 
temal appearance. ‘This he proposed to 
attain by means of a lofty spire, not unlike 
that which he afterwards built as the steeple 
of St. Bride's Ohurch, which is shown as sur- 
nomnting the lantern of the cupola, Before 
Img, however, he abandoned this atlempt, 
and adopted the idea of general height as 
theleading principle, by which ho ultimately 
mrived at the unrivalled exterior of his 
cathedral; ond if for the interior be erred 
rating an excess of loftiness to the dome, 
hedid go, at any rate, in good company, for 
the proportion of height to internal dia- 
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meter is still greater in Michael Angelo’s 
dome of St. Peter's. 

Now that he was fully authorised to pro- 
ceed, Wren devoted all his energies, with- 
out any longer dwelling on his hate disap- 
pointment, to maturing the design. A con- 
siderable time, even many months, must 
necessarily elapse even in preparing the 
foundations and in building the crypt, and 
this he made good use of. A great many 
studies are extant, some ot Oxford, some in 
two portfolios preserved in the cathedral, 
containing principally working drawings, 
and othors in private collections, which show 
the steps by which he arrived at the final 
result, An engraving of one of these is 
given in Longman’s ‘Three Oathedrals,’ 
opposite p. 115. Several of these studies 
are in perspective. In ‘Parentolia’ (p. 202) 
are given Wren’s views on the importance 
of using perspective sletches in designin 
architecture, Wren bad no doubt o suf 
ficiently clear general idea in his mind’s eye 
of what the completed structure should be, 
but these studies show that the details of 
even such essential fertures as the profile of 
the dome and tho western towers were not 
settled until the time approached when they 
would be required. It was his constant en- 
deavour to adopt only the best ancient Greek 
and Roman architecture, ‘the principles 
of which’ (a8 he said shortly before he was 
St abo in his suryeyorship) ‘throughout 

my schemes of this colossal structure I 
have always religiously endeavoured to fol- 
low, and. if glory it is in the singular niercy 
of God, who hag enabled me to begin en 
finish my great worl: so conformable to the 
ancient model’ (Exarps, p. 510). This he 
could justly say, for thera is no important 
ecclesiastical structure—certainly nonsofthe 
seventeenth century—at all approaching it 
in the purity of its classical treatment, The 
cathedral also is throughout an example of 
skilful and provident construction. Every- 
where, too, the ornamental accessories, 
though liberally applicd, are well kept in 
subordination to the parts purely architec- 
tural, and are almost invariably finely de- 
signed and well carved. Sketches have been 

reserved which show that Wren had a bold, 
Free hand in designing ornament, and was 
a moster of scale; but in the department of 
ornament he had the good fortune to secure 
the services of a consummate artist—namely, 
Grinling Gibbons [q. v.], whom Evelyn acci- 
dentally had discovered in an obscure situa- 
tion (Evutry, Diary, ii, 654, January 1671), 
The unsurpassed oak and limewood carvings 
of the choir are his well-lmown work, 

Twenty-two yoors afler the commence- 
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ment of the work it was so far advanced 
that the choir could be opened for ser- 
vice (December 1697); nineteen years later 
‘Wren was dismissed from its superinten- 
dence, and the cathedral was reported as 
finished, as no doubt it was in the main 
essentials, There remained, however, still 
incomplete several matters which its archi- 
tect had intended, among these, as he had 
complained in 1717, the painting of the cupola 
which had been taken out of his hands, 
This he had desired should be executed in 
mosaic, afterthe manner of St. Peter's at Rome 
(Exus, p. 510). There was also his marble 
altar-piece’ intended for the apse, for which 
he had caused a model to be made (Paren- 
talia, p. 282, see also p, 2027.) Part of 
thia model is still preserved in the cathedral, 
but unhappily it was considered to be too 
fragmentary to give authoritative evidence 
of what Sir Christopher had intended when 
the design for the present reredos was made. 

Meanwhile, about 1680, Wren had been 
much engaged in the restoration of the 
Temple after the fire. Temple Bar had been 
rebuilt from his designs about 1670-2. In 
the Temple the cloister is the chief remnant 
of his work which can now be identified, a 
substantial building of no peculiar architec- 
tural merit. Ie introduced into the church 
much ornamental oak wainscoting which 
had escaped the fire, including a richly carved 
altar-pieca, which was removed as unsuitable 
early in the nineteenth century; it is now 
in Mr, Bowes’s museum at Barnard Castle, 
Durham, Full records of Wren's work at 
theTemple are given ina forthcoming volume 
of Mr. I’. A. Inderwick’s ‘Colendar of Inner 
Temple Records,’ Another of Wren’s best 
works, the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
was executed during this period, in 1683, 
In 1684 Wren was appointed by the king 
(Charies 11) comptroller of the works in the 
castle of Windsor, an office of small salary, 
but involving o considerable amount of work, 
Besides all those spheres of activity Wren 
took some part in politics, Ile was returned 
to James its first parliament 1s member for 
Plympton on 20 April 1686, and to the con- 
vention parliament for Windsor on 11 Jan. 
1688-9, He was also elected for Windsor 
to William and Mary's first parliament in 
March 1689-90, but tho return was declared 
void, and Wren did not sit again in parlia- 
ment until he was elected for Weymouth on 
26 Nov. 1701 (Offcial Return, i. 552, 557, 
564 note, 594). 

Of the fifty-two churches which Wren 
built in London a considerable number have 
been sacrificed to the utilitarian spirit of the 
age, fortunately a record has been pre- 
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served in ‘The Parochial p cccgert 
Obvistopher Wren’ (1818-9 “ate te 
Clayton CA 1861) [q. ¥. ; which i ele. ohy 
but three of those which have perished ‘all 
rest were ot that date standing, and. e 
the exception of three built by Wr 
Gothic style, are included in the forty.s" 
examples of thet book. Wren's chic 
have also been well illustrated in Mr, G. a 
Birch’s ‘London Churches, 1896, Of thee. 
a selection of about half may be made ¢f 
those which are of superior interest on 
ous accounts, and arranged approwmately 
according to the date of their constrie 
tion : 1670-6, St. Benet Fink, St. Marys. 
Till, St. Mary-le-Bow, Bt. Stephen {y31. 
brook, St. Dionis Backchurch; 1675-89 & 
Ann and St, Agnes, St. Bride, St. Lawrence 
St. Swithin; 1680-5, All-Hallows Tham’ 
Street, St, Antholin, St. Clement Danes St 
James Garlickhithe, St. James Westin 
ster, St, Martin Ludgate, St, Mary Magds. 
lene Old Fish Street, St. Peter Combi. 
1685-90, St. Andrew Holborn, St. Mary 
Lothbury, St. Mary Abchurch ; 1690-5 
St. Michael Royal, St. Augustin and st 
Faith (spire), St. Kary Somerset (tower) 
St. Vedast (the stee ey 1700, the steeple 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-Hast; 1704, that of 
Christ Church Newgate Street; 1705, that of 
St. Magnus; and, lastly) that of St, Michael 
Cornhill, built from Wren's designs in 172, 

Every one of these churches is to the ar 
chitect a valuable study in planning. Some 
of them show great skill in their 
tation to irregular sites, Among existing 
churches in this particular may be men 
tioned St. Mary-at-Hill and St, Olement 
Danes; and among those that have perished, 
8t, Antholin, St. Bonet Fink, and St, Dionis 
Backchurch, In all the churches the main 
proportions are excellent, but the mmor de. 
tails are not in all good alike, But this 
could have hardly ae otherwise, a 
many of them required to be built almost 
simultaneously, othing thot has been 
achieved in modern architecture has sur- 
passed the beauty of their campaniles, not 
only from the elegance of each, but from 
their complete variety, while at the same 
time in harmony with one another. No two 
are alike, The view of the city of London 
from the old Blackfriars Bridge (up to about 
tho middle of this century, when huge ware- 
houses and loftier streat houses were be- 
ginning to be erected)—a view which com- 
prised St. Paul’s, with the church steeples, 
more numerous than exist at present, grouped 
around it—was scarcely surpassed in any 
country, and all this was the work of one 
man, 
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From tha above list it will be seen that 

ile the plans for St. Paul’s were bein 
Mnxiously and even painfully elaborated, 
ren was busily engaged on other works, 
Jeoof these in particular must have flowed 
sprafled from his genius—namely, St. Mary- 
“Bow and St. Stephen's, Walbrook. The 
emer, commenced in 1671 and completed 
shat six yeors after, though chiefly remark- 
iil for its steeple, has some good points in 
jwinterior; but the whole church, exeept- 

the north entrance, which is through a 
wniome arch in the tower, is removed so 
fo back and 60 much closed in with houses 
‘hits plain solid exterior was all that was 
an aven a special purchase had to be 
pile to provide ior the steeple the com- 
aunding position which it occupies. The 
tower (ag was invariably Wren's principle) 
arta visibly from the ground, It is massive 
«rf ell proportioned, and up to the cornice 
smsaimple as to he only just removed from 
wetity} but above the cornice and balustrade 
siappy contrast is prosented by the modu- 
tal and yatied richness of the worl: above, 
which commences with o circular pene 
utwelve columns surrounding a cylindrical 
wil, within which is a staircase, Above 
thee columns and bascd on their entabla- 
tures rige aa many radiating flying buttresses, 
wcarred as to give in the aggregate the 
atlne of a ribbed cupola, These help to 
sengthen the SEDer parts of the spire, 
oa here partake more of the quadrate 
fm, The whole is surmounted by a large 

vane, which, however, does not seom 
wall disproportionate to its supports. Fine 
tuitions of light and shade are seen 
‘youghout, and the varied mass of masonry 
wethyened by many cunning peeps of the 
iy from the bottom to the top of the com- 
paition, This work alone is sufficient to 
atiblish the fame of its architect os an 
utist of the highest rank (cf. Foravason, 
Medern Architecture, p. 275). 

The second of the two specially named 
thotches exhibits an interior of a merit 
qual, if not superior, to that just mentioned, 
St Stephen’s, Walbiook, Was commenced in 
182 and finished in 1679, Fergusson 
(p76) has rightly praised this interior ‘ as 

most pleasing of any Renaissance church 
tuthas yet been erected.’ The great result, 
s tue sign of genius, has apparently been 
Hodaced by small effort, ihe plan is a 
simple parallologram measuring on the longor 

that is east and west, eighty-three fost, 
mdon tha shorter sixty, These are internal 
dimensions, Within this area are disposed 
urtten columns: twelve are employed to 
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each side, and four others are placed further 
west so as to form another tetrastyle row. 
Narrow aisles are left between the columns 
and the side walls. The distances between 
the columns in the square are so arranged 
that those forming the middle pair of each 
side coincide with the angles of an octagon. 
The entablatures over these eight columns 
are parallel to the side or end walls, as may 
be required to give a cruciform effect to the 
superstructure, but above the entablatures 
spring arches following the sides of the 
octagon which intersect without distortion 
with the surface of a spherical cupola which 
covers the whole of the central area, and 
the arches form with the sphere true pen- 
dentives, a method of construction which 
Wren used frequently and with the best 
effect. The extreme lightnessof thestructure 
is one of its merits, the proportion of the 
supports to the area being about one hun- 
dredth part; while the judicious planning 
of the supports, by placing them exactly 
where they are wanted, satisfles the eye 
with the required evidence of strength, 
The contrast between the square shapes 
below and the cylindrical and spherical 
shapes above is most agreeable in respect of 
form. The arrangoment also provides ample 
unencumbered space for tho congregation. 
The columns are mounted on pedestals, so 
that their bases were always in view. 
Throughout this church all the principal 
subdivisions are harmonised to those con- 
tiguous to them in proportions of low 
numbers, Indeed this was Wren’s usual 
method, Here they obtain with extreme 
accuracy. As this church did not occupy 
80 prominent a situation as it now does, no 
particular attention to the exterior was 
required, but the plain tower was surmounted 
by an elegant spire. One of Wren’s prin- 
ciples was, that when sufficient funds were 
not available for the elaboration of the 
whole of o design, some one or more impor- 
tant features should be worked up to a 
higher ideal than the rest, instead of adopt- 
ing o lower standard for the whole, 

Of the next period, St. Brido’s is the moat 
remarkable church. Internally a fine per 

active is formed on each side by thearches 
of the nave, and externally its steeple is a 
beautiful and well-known object, ta some 
repairs which it required in 1764, in order to 
facilitate the operation the height was re- 
duced by eight feet. The next period, 1680 
to 1685, includes some very good churches. 
All Ilallows, Thames Straet, now destroyed, 
had o stately internal arcade, and pos- 
sessed, what St. Peter's, Cornhill, still re- 
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Bt. James's, Garlickhithe, has both a well- 
planned interior and a picturesque steeple, 
not improved by the cement having been 
stripped off the walls of the tower. The 
stone steeple of Si. Mary Magdalene, re- 
cently taken down, though very simple, was 
one of Wren’s most graceful campaniles. 
The elegant lead-covered spire of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ludgato Ilill, forms an admirable fore- 
ground object to the views of St. Paul’s from 
the west, The front of this church is an 
example of quiet well-proportioned treat- 
ment where no projection was allowable. 
The spire of St. Augustin’s in Watling 
Street, though less elegant than St. Martin's, 
has something of the same value, contrasting 
with the domo of St. Paul’s as seen from the 
east. St, James's, Westminster, may be cited 
as the most successful example of a church 
in which galleries form a fundamental part. 
Its congregational enpacity is remarkable, 
and the framing of the root isa marvellous 

iece of economic and scientific construction. 

n the next period, St. Mary Ablchurch, ex- 
ternally very plain, is full of merit within, 
especially the cupola and its pendentives and 
other details of tho interior, including some 
excellent carvings by Gibbons, St. An- 
drow’s, Ifolborn, exhibits a very fine interior, 
partaking to o considerable extont of the 
character of St, James's, Westminster. Of 
the churches built between 1690 and 1695 
St. Michael Royal deserves mention for its 
beautiful campanile and for the carvings by 
Gibbons in the interior. The tower of St. 
Mary Somerset is still left standing, after the 
demolition of the church, on the north side 
of Thames Street, and forms with its crown 
of pinnacles an extremely picturesque object. 
The fine steeple of St. Vadast, near the Gene- 
ral Post Oflice, is of this period. Its design 
is the most original of all Wren’s campaniles. 
Tt owes nothing to sculpture or any ornnte 
architectural treatment; but such is the skil- 
ful modulation ofthe masses andthe contrasts 
of light and shade, combined with the ex- 
pression of strength, that it requires no assist- 
ance from ornament, to add to its beauty and 
importance, This fine object has the advan- 
tage of being well seen, The steeple of St. 
Dunston’s-in-the-East dates from 1700. It 
is built in the Gothic style, and in o form 
which follows the procedent of St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, and St. Nicholas's, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, At this period of Wren’s profes- 
sional life, as evidenced by this work and the 
church of’ St. Mary Aldermary, builtin 1711, 
as well as in his repairs of Westminster 
Abbey, he shows an appreciation of Gothic 
architecture which he evidently did not en- 
tertain so strongly in his earlier days, In 
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the work at St, Dunstan’s thera j 

feeling for the style in which he was tw? 
ing. That the spire was constructed = 
aie scientific manner does not Heed tot 
stated. In the fine steeple of St. Ma ote 
built in 1705, he returned to his mo) a 
cent style and produced ona of his fio, 
examples, Lastly, the old tower of Pe 
Michael's, Cornhill, which had been left stand. 
ing when he rebuilt the church fift € ; 
earlier, was taken down in 1722 an, oe 
structed in bold and very effective Goths 
from his designs, In all the above-me : 
tioned beautiful campaniles, and indeed in 
‘Wren’s works in general, surface ornament 
forms but a very subordinate part of ther 
success; this is derived chiefly from the tra 
elements of architecture, balance of light and 
shade, evident strength and security of con- 
struction, accurate proportions of the parts, 
and tho expression of the object of the 
structure. He shows also great reserve and 
aes oe nae expense away, 

n ren was appointed sury 
Westminster Abbey, eal proceeded ia : 
out very important repairs to that fabne, 
‘Parentalia’ (p, 206) gives his extremely 
able and valuable report to Dean Atterbury 
dated 1714——partly historical, the repairs 
being included which had been executed 
during the previous sixteen years, and artly 
on works proposed to bedone, He built the 
central tower, as we seo it, aufliciently high 
to stop the cross roofs, He male ® model, 
which is peered, though in bad condition, 
in the ab “yi it shows tho height to which 
he intended to carry up the tower, and proves 
that it should have been surmounted by a 
lofiy spire, of an unusual number of ndey 
indeed, but of well-proportioned outline, 
Ile had carefully considered how this addi- 
tional weight was to be carried. This part 
of the proposal has not been proceeded with, 
but the western towers, which formed part of 
the project, havo boon built, but not as he 
intended, Of these works he says in the 
report: ‘I have prepared perfect draughts 
and models such as I conceive will egrea 
with the original scheme of tho old archi- 
tect without any modern mixtures of my own 
inventions’ (Parentalia, p. 207). Unhappily 
after Wren’s death his successors did not 
adhere to this wise and loyal resolution, and 
it is easy to see where the master-hand 
finishes and where the modern mixtures of 
incongruous detail obtrude themselves, The 
fine general proportion of the towers 
alone Wren’s. 

At an earlier date, about 1675, he had 
built in Roman Doric the library which 
forms the north side of the cloister of Lin- 
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Cathedral, In 1668 he was called | In the letter referred to Wren 


te some considerable repairs at 
ai try cathedal, for which ho made a 
full. report, replete with valuable prac- 
+ suggestions ie p- 304), and executed 
vi, much-needed repairs, and without any 
ye nation to the style of the architecture, of 

a in several passages of the report, he 
ou vnise, In 1682 he built a new 
ipl at Queen’s College, Oxford, In April 
nit (PHILLIMORD, p. a he repaired the 

A onichester Cathedral, which had been 
- by the wind exorting too much 
jn upon the weathercock, This he 
“weslally counteracted by a very skilful 
yriee, Which is fully described and illus- 
mated in Elmes (pp. 820, 486). The Salis- 

report was alterwards published as part 
“iahstory of that cathedral (London, 1728, 
a 870), bub without naming Wren as the 
thor of the report. . 

Wren built a new custom-house in 1668, 
tatts was burnt down in 1718, Its auc- 
evor was then built by Ripley, ond this 

shared the same fate about a hun- 
jud yours afterwards, . 

The Monument, tho Roman Doric column 
wich commemorates the great fire, wns 
jolt by Wren between 1671 and 1678. 
Tw drawings, which ara preserved at All 
Sals', show that its figure was the result of 
guth atady well bestowed. Wron had at 
fst intended that if should have beon left 
hllow from top to bottom, to serve as a 
yatical telescope-tube, 10 be used for nsiro- 
meal purposes, with a large object-giass 

tad to the Royal Society by Hiuyghons, 
mous to the days of achromatic combi- 
utions powerful telescopes required excos- 
svifoeal length. In this case the height of 
tls Monument proved. insufficient, and the 
siptution was not’ made (Wann, Lives, Re 
1), Contrasting indeed in height wit 
tht Mouumont, but not less successful in 
design, is the pedestal of the equestrian 
situa of Charles Tat Charing Cross. Much 
pdgment is required in designing pedestals 
i statues; they are frequonily made too 
maive, This work was exccuted, according 
to Elmes (p, 872), in 1678. A congenial 
tsk must have been the orection in 1675 of 
the Greenwich Observatory. 

in 1677 Wren commenced the library of 
Tinity College, Cambridge. ‘Tho drawin 
id 8 letter aeoe to them, are in the 
sillestion at All Souls’, Oxford, The work 
ws not completely finished till 1692, The 
nalt is one of the handsomest buildings in 
thecountry, remarkable externally for broadth 
feet and correctness of style, while its 
lntetior is a model of excellent arrangement. 


, proposes to 
give ‘all the mouldings in great,’ observing 
that ‘architects ave scrupulous in small 
matters... and as great pedants as critichs 
or heralds.’ In 1678 he made a design com- 
plete in every respect, of which the draw- 
ings and estimate are preserved at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, for a monumental struc- 
ture to be erected at Windsor in memory of 
Charles I, which, if it had been built, would 
certainly have proved a noble mausoleum, 
its external diameter being 68 and its height 
by scale 145 feet (for a description see Paran- 
talia, p. 881). In 1681 he built the tower 
over the gateway to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in a ar well harmonising with Wolsey’s 
Tudor Gothic (24. p. 842), In 1682 Wren 
produced in Chelsea Lospital a building yer 
practical and well arranged internally, an 
solid and substantial externally, without 
aiming at much architectual effect. 

Tho College of Physicians in Warwick 
Lane, City, now destroyed, was built in 1689. 
The exiernal architecture, though by no 
means weak, may be classed as of ordinary 
merit; but the theatre was extremely good, 
the scats well arranged for seeing the loc- 
turer, and the acoustics of the building ad- 
mirablo (Etuns, p. 451, with engraving). 
Wreon’s work at Greenwich Hospital—he 
contributed it gratuitously (PHILLIxoRD, p. 
269)—consiais of two noble blocks of build 
ing; itis among his best achievoments, and 
in complete harmony with the earlier portion 
by Inigo Jones, Additions to Kensington 

‘alace were made hy Wren for William ITT. 
To these may be added a very fine building 
of its class, Lhe great school-room at Win- 
chester Oollege, built while Wren was em~ 
ployed on Oharles II’s palace in that city. 
Wren also built for Charles IT the Royal 
Tfospital at Kilmainham, begun 1680 and 
finislied 1686, Tle was long engaged on ex- 
tensive works at Lampton Court Palace (see 
Law, Hampton Court). Several private 
houses were built by Wron, of which Marl- 
borough Iouse, London, may be cited os an 
example. They are chiefly noticeable for 
stately and good arrangements inside, and 

igniiled sobriety outside. 

@ All Souls’ collection contains many 
dvawings for works in connection with the 
Houses of Parliament, Whitehall and St. 
James's Palaces, and several plans for large 
mansions, of which the greater part have not 
beenidentified. Besidesthe enormous amount 
of labour implied by all that has gone before, 
‘Wron's office of surveyor to his majesty’s 
works entailod o great deal of business in 
references, arbitrations, and other matters, 
which required personal altention, both in 
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London and in the provinces. In London | portrait by Sir James Thornhill in 


he seems to have been the sole representative 
of what is now the Building Act, in enfor- 
cing the regulations put forth subsequent to 
the prent fire bya royal proclamation (ELuns 
p. 300, 442). Of the thirty-six companies! 
lls which are named as Wren's work, many 
haye been rebuilt and all more or less en- 
larged and altered, What remains of his 
worl: is chiefly to be found in the interiors. 
Brewers’ Hall, both within and without, 
contains some characteristic portions, 

Having been appointed by the Stuarts to 
the office of surveyor-general, Wren retained 
the royal favour unclouded through the 
reigns of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne; but on the accession of the Hano- 
verion family in 1714 the jealousies which 
his high position had created were able to 
prevail against him, At first he was sub- 
ected to repeated annoyances, but after 
having endured these for four years, during 
which time he was able to complete the 
fabric of St. Paul’s, he was finally super- 
seded in 1718, and Williem Benson (1082- 
1764) (q.v.] was made surveyor-general in 
his place (Law, Hampton Court, iii, 228 
79.) Wren after this retired from practi- 
cal business, retaining only the supervision 
of Westminster Abbey, which ho held until 
his death, 

For the last five years of his life Wren 
resided much in a house at Mampton Court 
which he held on lease from the crown, 
but also occupied a house in St. James's 
Street, Piccadilly. On one of his journeys 
to the London house he tool a chill, an 
died after a short illncss, on 26 Feb, 1728, 
in the ninety-first year of his age, He was 
buried on 5 March in St. Paul’s Onthedral 
under the south aisle of the choir, near the 
east end. ITis successor as architect of the 
cathedral, Robert Mylno [q, v.], caused to be 
placed in his honour an inscription at the 
entrance into the choir, ending with the 
words ‘Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice, 

The best known portraits of him are: 
(1) at the Royal Society's rooms in Burling- 
ton House, believed to be by Sir Peter Lely, 
though thero seems some ground for attri- 
buting it to Sir Godfrey Kneller; (2) the 
picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller in tho 
National Portrait Gallery, London; (8) a 

ortrait in the Deanery, St. Paul’s; and 
ta) the profile engraved in the ‘ Parentalis,’ 
Besides these, (6) All Souls’ College Library 
possesses a cast of the face taken after death, 
which appears to confirm particularly the 
likeness shown by 1 and 4, (8) There is 
also a bust of Wren at All Souls’, and (7) a 


d | faith than did 


donian. A fine group of Wren's ae 
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signed by C. R, Cockerell, w, ibi 

the Royal Academy in 1888 ng Baie - 
forms the frontispisca to Miss Phillimey 
hogreniy. By his will Wren left his oe 
tectural rawings to.All Souls’ College, wher 
they have been ‘bound and catalosned ith 
due veneration for his memory? (Gimmes 
Worthies of All Souls, p, 288), rm 

‘Wron enjoyed intimate friendshi 
the best and most scientific men of is age 
among whom may be named special} Ee 
lyn, Boyle, Wallis, Isana Barrow, Bait 
and Ni ewton, to whom may be added Hoot 
and Flamsteed; and the fact of hig havi 
preserved the continuous friendship of tha 
two last named may be taken ag evidence 
of the amiability of his temper, for neither 
was easy to get on with. He must also haya 
reckoned among his friends 8 celebrated man 
who was an intimate associate of his cousin 
Matthew Wren—namely, Samuel Pepys 
Miss Phillimora (Pp. 225) thus sums up 
‘Wren’s character: ‘ Loving, gentle, modest 
he was as a boy; and the famous architect 
possessed those qualities still. In a corrupt 
age all testimony leaves him spotless; in 
Positions of great trust and still greater 

ifficulty his aaheaty was but the mot 
clearly shown by the attacks made against 
him; among the foremost philosophers of 
his age he wos o striking example that 
“every good git and every perfect gift is 
from above.” No child Soul’ hold the trothy 
of paeeny with a more undoubting 

ir Christopher Wren,’ 

In addition to the lectures and 
above mentioned, Wren left » few tracts on 
occasional see connected chiefly with 
architecture. 0 of these, both unfortu. 
nately incomplete, are published in the 
‘ Parentalia,’ and reprinted by Elmes (App.x, 
pp. 118, 128), and a third was obtained in 
manuscript by Miss Phillimore and printed 
(op. 841 et seq.) There are also in the 
€Parentalia’ attempts made by Wren to 
restore the Mausoleum at Haelicarnassus and 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, These are, 
of coursa, superseded by more recent restora 
tions, assisted by data obtained by excavation, 
Both of them, however, seem to show all 
that was possible with the scanty historicsl 
data which were then accessible. In oneof 
the two incomplete tracts referred to above 
he shows that the spherical vaulting he s0 
often used is also tho lightest construction 
that can be employed for such @ purpose. 

In December 1689 Wren married a lady 
to whom it may be inferred he hed been for 
some years much attached, Faith, daughter 
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Gr John Coghill, There were two sons 
this marringe—Gilbert, born in 1672, 
wT died before he waa two years old; and 
finstopher, who was born on 18 Feb, 1675 
a faw months before his mother's death, 
qich took place in the following September 
(PHLIMORR, D- 208). In the year follow- 
yg Wren married a second time—Jane, 
dgughter of Lord Fitz William. Two chil- 
jen were the fruit of this marringe—Jane, 
jom in 1677 and William in 1679. Their 
pother died in the latter year (14. p. 226), 
Wiliam survived his fathor, and died in 
1738, Jane was for some years her father’s 
ant companion, but died, nged 20, on 
Deo, 1702, twenty years before his own 
quth, Very touching is the opitaph on her 
pmb in St. Panl’s crypt, 

(mersToPHDR WRoN (1675-1747), the son 
afhis first wife, was educated at Mton and 
Pmbroke Hall, Cambridge, which he en- 
pred in 1691, but left without a degree. 
Hi laid in 1710 tho last stone of the lantern 
which surmounte the dome of St, Paul’s, in 
fhe presence of his futher. IIe represented 
Wudsor in parliament 1713-16 (Oficial Re- 
im Memb. of Pari. ii, 29, 87), and died on 
M Aug, 1747 (Gent, Mag. L747, p. 447; 
laters of Eminent Lit, Men, Oamden Soe. p. 
m is first wife was Mary, daughter of 
Philip Musard, jewellor to Queen Anne, 
fissecond wife, Constance, daughtor of Sir 
Thomas Middleton, and widow of Sir Roger 
Burgoyne, bart., died on 28 May 1784 (Gent, 
Hay, 1784, p, 275), Ile collected the docu- 


nats which form the ‘Parentalia,’ after- 


wards published by his son Stephen in 1750, | gradi 


ud dedicated to Arthur Onslow [q, v.], 
geaker of the House of Commons, Two 
ktters written to him by Sir Obristopher 
while he was quite a youth are printed in 
Miss Phillimore's ‘ Life’ (pp. 282, 802), and 
show that their relations to one another were 
of an affectionate character. The younger 
Christopher was also a numismatist of some 
ba Huarnn, Collections, ed, Doble, ii. 

,and published in 1708 (London, 4to) 
‘Numismatum Antiquorum Sylloge.”’ Tis 
portrait, ears by Faber, forms the fron- 
tispieca of the ‘ Parentalia,’ 


[The main authority for Wren’s life is Paren- 
taka, or Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens 
»». compiled by the architect’s son Christopher 
Wren and published by ep Wron, London, 
1780, fol, (re-edited by E. J. Enthovan, 1908), 
Other lives are: Elmea’s Life, 1828 ; Phillimore’s 
8 Christopher Wren, his Family and Times, 
1881; and Stratton’s Life, Work, and Influence of 
ait Christophor Wren, printed for private circu- 
tin, 1897, Soe also Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
188 e9q. passim; Luttroll’s Brief Relation; 
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ear Diary, ed. Wheatley; Sprat's History 
of Royal Society, 1667; Evelyn's Diary, ed. 
Wheatley, 1879 ; [ooko's Cometa, 1878 ; Boyle’s 
Diary, ed. Bray, 1879; Newton’s Principia, 1687 ; 
Ward's Lives of Grasham Profoswrs, 1740; 
Birch’s Hist Royal Society, 1766; Weld’s Hist. 
Royal Society, 1848; Biographia Britannica, 
1766, vi. 4859-4878; Fergusson’s Hist. of Mo- 
dern Architecture, 1862; Papworth’s Dict, of 
Architecture; Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s, 
1868; Longmnn's Throe Cathedrals of St, Paul, 
1873; Hearne's Collections, ed, Doble, and 
Wood's Life and Times, ed Clark (Oxford Hist. 
Soe.); Burrows's Worthies of All Souls’ College; 
R. B, Gardiner's Register of Wadham College, 
Oxford; Reginald Blomefield’s Rennissance Ar- 
chitecture in England, 1897; Birch’s Loncon 
Churches, London, 1896, fol } F. 6, P. 

WREN, MATTHEW (1585-1607), bishop 
of Ely, eldest son of Francis Wren (1553- 
1624), mercer, of Rendon ty his wife Susan, 
was born in the parish of St. Peter's Cheap, 
London, on 28 Dec. 1686 (baptised 2 Jan. 
1686), ‘Che family, originally from Denmark, 
was settled in Durham in the fifteenth con- 
tury. Wren’s father, only son of Cuthbert 
‘Wren (d. 1568), was born at Monk’s Kirby, 
‘Warwickshire; he is said to have kept, as a 
haberdasher, ‘the corner stall, next unto 
Cheap-Crosse’( Wren’s Anatomy, 1641, p. 2). 
Sir Christopher Wren [q.v.] was his nephew 

of, pedigree in Genecdogist, n.s. 1884, i. 262- 
68, 1890, vi. 168-71). 

Matthew was a protégé of Launcelot An~ 
drewes [q.¥.], then master of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge,and hence was educated at Pem- 
broke Mall (admitted 28 June 1601). Hae 
uated B.A. in 1604-65, was elected fellow 
on 6 Nov. 1005, praduated M.A, on 2 July 
1608 (incorporated ot Oxford on 12 July 
1608), ordained deacon on 20 Jan., priest on 
10 Feb, 1610-11, and graduated B.D. in1615 
when Andrewes made him his chaplain and 
gavehim (21 May 1615) the rectory of Tevers- 
hom, Cambridgeshire. James I, who had 
taken notice of his skill in academic dispu- 
tation (he had argued that the king's doga 
‘ might perform more than others, by the pre- 
rogutive’), appointed him (27 Jan. 1621-2) 
chaplain to Princa Charles. Being made 
D.D.(1628, incorporatedat Oxfordon 8] Aug, 
1686), he accompanied Prince Charles to 
Spain. Onhisreturnhe wasinstalled (1ONov, 
1628) probendary of Winchester, and next 
year (t7 May) was inducted to the rectory 
of Bingham, Nottinghomshire, on which he 
resigned (8 Nov.) his fellowship, On 26 July 
1626 he was admitted master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and proved himself a successful 
head. He looked after the college records, 
and collected money for building a new 
chapel (dedicated 17 March 1682-3), = 
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On 24 July 1628 he was installed dean of 
Windsor (and Wolverhampton), carrying 
with it the duties of registrar of the Garter. 
Ie went with Charles I to Scotland in 
1633; on 20 Oct, Charles made him clerk of 
the closet. On 14 May 1684 he was chosen 
a governor of the Charterhouse, On 6 Dec. 
1684 he was elected bishop of Hereford ; 
this voided his Winchester stall, but in its 
Place he waa nominated (18 Feb. 1634-5) to 
a stall at Westminster. He had resigned 
his mastership on 22 Jan., and is said to 
have interested himself in the appointment 
of John Cosin [q. rie his successor. He 
‘wos consecrated at Lambeth on 2 March 
by Laud (Srunzs, Registrwn Sacrum An- 
glicanum, 1897). Though he held the see 
for eight months only, and as clerk of the 
closet was much absent from his diocese, he 
showed some of the qualities of a capable 
governor; he digested and reformed the 
statutes of his cathedral and improved its 
revenue, His visitation articles (1636, 4to) 
were inquisitorial in character. On10 Noy. 
1685 he was elected bishop of Norwich, re- 
taining his Westminster stall, On 7 March 
1685-6 he was made dean of the Chapel 
a he resigned on 11 July 1641, 

t Norwich he succeeded a prelate, Richard 
Corbet [q. v.], who had never shown any 
love for puritans, and had taken proceadings 
agnnse them, Yot Laud, at his visitation 
(1686), found the diocese ‘ much out of order,’ 
and expected Wren to ‘iake care of it,’ 
Wren’s visitation articles (1686, 4to) are an 
expansion of those for Hereford. The British 
Museum copy (5155, c, 20) has an appendix of 
nabs t ‘particular orders’ in manu- 
script, The public mind was soon excited 
against Wren by William Prynne (gq. v.], 
awriting 1s ‘Matthew White’ in ‘Nowes from 
Ipswich,’ 1686, 4to, which atonce ranthrough 
three editions, and was reprinted in 161. 
‘Wren’s own reports, as summarised by Laud, 
explain how, in less than two years and a 
half, he had roused the puritanism of Hast 
rae to a dangerous pitch of rebellious fury 
(Wiranron, pp. 640,548), Clarendon relates 
that he ‘passionately and furiously proceeded 
ogainst them (the foreign oie ations], that 
many left the kingdom, to the lessening the 
wanlthy manufacture’ (Hist. 1888, vi, 188). 
‘Wren himself affirms (Answer to Articles q 
Impeachment; Parentalia, p. 101) that the 
migration was a question of wage; that it 
began in Corbet’s time, and was at its height 
in the first half-year of the episcopate of 
Richard Montagu [a v.] Owing to his 
liturgical Imowladge he was selected as one 
of the revisers of the new common-prayer 
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he introduced the service in Latin (#4, p. 3). | book for Scotland, In April 1639 he wes 


translated to Ely, succaeding Francis Whi 
[q. v.]; and in this Sloceas he ale 
same policy as in that of Norwich, and ; 

the same methods. Iis Ely visitation 

ticles (1638, 4to) are an exact dy lleate of 
those for Norwich. He acted slon, ; 

? 

should be said, under the constant see 
sion of Laud, confirmed by direct instruc. 
tions from the king, which appeared on th 
margins of Laud’s reports, - 
On 19 Dec. 1640, the day after Landy 
impeachment, John Hampden acquainted the 
House of Lords that the commons had re. 
ceived informations against Wren, Ha Was 
bound in 10,000/, for his daily appearance: 
on 28 Dee, the bishops of Bangor, Llandaf 
and Peterborough became joint sureties with 
him, A committee of the commons drey 
up nine articles of impeachment, on which 
the commons resolved (6 July 1641) that 
‘Wren was unfit to hold any office in the 
ehureh or commonwealth. - conference of 
both houses was held on 20 July for the 
transmission of the articles of impeachment 
(enlarged to twenty-four), when Sir Thomas 
‘Widdrington [q. v.] delivered a florid speech 
a ‘Proceedings against Wren (Sr. Tho, 
tddringtons Speech, 1641; Parentalia, p, 
10). Wren prepared an elaborate defence, 
No proceedings were taken; but on 80 Deo, 
Wren was sent to the Tower with other 
bishops and detained till 6 May 1019, In 
1642 he presented a petition to parliament 
‘in defence of episcopacie’ (Bishop Wren's 
Petition, 1642). On 80 Aug. 1642 his 
episcopal residence at Ely was searched for 
ammunition by ‘a troop of well-aflected 
horsemen’ (Joyfull Newes from the Isle of 
Ely, 2 Sept. 1642), who, by order of parlis- 
ment, arrested and brought him to London 
if Sept.), when he was again committed to 
the Tower (.4 True Relation, 2 Sept, 1642), 
He continued while in the Tower to per- 
form episcopal acts, such as the institution 
of clergy, and kept up his register. In the 
terms offered EE to the king at 
Uxbridge (28 Nov. 1644) he was one of 
those excluded from pardon. He is said to 
have held intercourse with Monck, his iel- 
low-prisoner (1644-6), and to have given 
Monel his blessing on the understanding 
that he was going to do the Iting ‘ the best 
(Life of Barwick, 1731, 
p. 16). On 14 March 1648-9 the commons 
resolved that he be not tried for life, but 
imprisoned till further order, During the 
interregnum he was much consulted on 
church affairs by Hyde, with whom he com- 
municated through John Barwick (1619- 
1664) [q. v.] Oromwell more than once 
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im his liberty (once through his 
ved Ghnistopher), Ft ren declined to 
*F owledge jus favour or own his authority 
‘oventalia, p. 84), ‘The order for his dis- 
te was given on 16 March 1669-60. 
f yas not allowed to return to his palace, 
i.thved mn lodgings till the Restoration. 
‘Hs zeal ‘in purging his diocese from 
igfeeted ministers’ carried him to great. 
jngth. He resisted the rightful title of 
pehard Reynolds (father of Richard Rey- 
wold bishop of Lincoln [q. v.]) to the 
etary of Leverington, trying to put in 
own uominea, and when Oharles IT 
aed him ‘to give no further distur- 
pare! be ‘bluntly said, “Sir, I know the 
may to the Tower”’ (Kuonnucr; Paren- 
ty, p- 80), As visitor of Peterhouse he 
{fed (21 April 1663) Joseph Beaumont 
{his-1696) (a. v-] to tho mastership 
ya stretoh of power’ setting aside the 
yminations of the fellows, one of tho 
nuinees being Isaac Barrow (1680-1677) 
‘,7] He spent over 5,0002 in build- 
nthe new chapel at Pembroke Hall (foun- 
jsuon laid 13 May 1668, finished 1666), 
Hs habits throughout lifo were those of a 
ba schola, up at five and seldom in bed 
ill elaven. 
He died aay House, Holborn, on 24 April 
\o7,and wos buried in the chapel he had 
halt at Pembroke Yall, Cambridge, the 
oration, in Latin, being delivered by 
{thn Pearson Gets tee ia. y.], then master 
wTtinity (printed in ‘ Parentalia,’ p. 89). 
dn early and fine portrait, engraved by 
Yan der Gucht, ia in * Parentalia ;’ a crude 
woodcut, evidently a likeness, is on the 
le-page of ' Wren'’a Petition,’ 1642; other 
emtemporary ‘woodcuts are mere carica~ 
twes, Hoewore a ruif. His wife Elizabeth 
8 Dec. 1646), whom he married on 17 Aug, 
ie, was born at ogi Suffolls, 17 Oct. 
104 She is belioved to hnve been daugh- 
tr of Thomas Cutler, and widow of Robert 
Brownrigg (Genealogist, 1890, vi. 170), Ile 
lad nina children, of whom several died in 


Wen published a sermon (1627) and a 
tact, ‘An Abandoning of the Scotish Co- 
tenant,’ 1662, 4to, written ‘in prison,’ and 
published to ye his clergy for the re- 
uuciation of the covenant, m accordance 
with the Uniformity Act. From a lar 

bok of ‘critical meditations,’ composed in 
the Tower, his son Matthew edited a volume 
of polemical interpretations of Scripture, in 
wswer to the Racovian catechism, entitled 
‘Increpatio Barjasu,’ 1660, 4to; it is in- 
dluded in the ‘ Critici Sacri,’ 1660, ix, fol. 

His eldest child, Martanw Wnrow (1629- 
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1672), born on 20 Aug. 1629, was edu- 
cated ot both universities (M.A. Oxford 
9 Sept. 1661), was secretary to Clarendon 
1660-7), M.P. for St. Michael (1601-72), and 
secretary to James, duke of York (1667-72) ; 
he was one of the council of the Royal So- 
ciety named in Charles IT's original charter, 
dated 15 July 1662 (Srnat, Hist, 1667, p. 
55), and was a prominent member of the 
society. Ele died on 14 June 1672, bein, 
buried with his father at Pembroke Ilall, 
Cambridge. Ie wrote: 1. ‘ Considerations 
on Mr, Ifarrington’s. . . Oceana, 1657, 12mo 
eon) 2. ‘Monarchy Asserted ... in Vin- 
ication of the Considerations,’ 1659, 8yo ; 
2nd edit. 1660, 8vo, to which Harrington 
replied in his ‘ Politicaster, London, 1659, 
vO. 

Other sons were Thomas Wren (1638~ 
1679), M.D. and LL.D., an original F-.R.S., 
archdeacon of Ely 1668; Oharles Wren (a, 
1681); and Sir William Wren (1639-1689), 
Imighted 1685, M.P. for Cambridge 1685-7 
(Genealogist, 1879, iii. 814, v. 880). The 
bishop's daughter, Suean, was sccond wife of 
Sir Robert Wright [q. v.] 

[Stephen Wren’s Parentalio, 1750, contains a 
life ot Matthew Wren, with appendix of docu- 
monte (at p. 193 is a valuable list of tamily dutes 
to 1662 te bighop). On this ia founded tho 
article in Biographia Britannica, 1763, vi, 4958. 
Wren’s Anntomy (1611) is bitter but contains 
facts; The Wren’s Nest Dafiled (1641) and Tho 
Myter {reas} are ere A Most Strange 





Letter (1642) is an ovident forgery. See algo 
Prynne’s Canterburies Doome, 1646; Hoylyn’s 
eae Anglicus, 1668; Wharton's Troubles 
Tryal of Laud, 1676; Lloyd's Memoires, 
1668, p, 611; Wood's Athen» Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 
885; Parr’s Life of Ussher, 1686, P. 398; Kon- 
nott’s Register, 1728; Granger's Biogr, Hist, of 
England, 1779, ii. 157; Peck’s Desidorata Ounosa, 
1770, ii, $36; Le Nove’s Fasti (Ilardy), 1854 ; 
Gardiner’s Hist. of England, 1884, viii, 924; 
Notes and Queries, 9th ser. vi.165.] AG. 


WRENCH, BENJAMIN (1778~1818), 
actor, was born in 1778 in London, where 
his father occupied ‘a lucrative appointment 
in the exchequer.’ He seems to have been 

andson of Sir Benjamin Wrench, M.D, of 

orwich (d, 1747, aged 82) (see Notes and 
Queries, Bth ser, v.48), Ilis fathor died be- 
fore he reached his seventh year, ond having 
declined e. proffered living and a commission 
in the army offered hy General Tryon, a re- 
lative, Wrench picned the stage as a pro- 
fession, making his first appearance at Stam- 
ford, ‘Whatever ability he had was slow in 
ripening, and he had to rehearse for four- 
teen days the part of Francis in the ‘Stranger’ 
before he could be allowed to essay it. Mra, 
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Robinson Taylor, the manager of the Not-|Gratiano, Frank in ‘School for ja, 


tingham circuit, whom he married, coached 
him carefully and brought out such ability 
as he possessed. He then joined in York 
the company of Tate Wilkinson, whose praise 
he obtained, and progreded to Edinburgh, 
where with complete success he played 
Othello, Gossamer, Job Thornberry, and 
Jeremy Diddler. 

‘When Robert William Elliston [q. v.] in 
1804 quitted Bath, he was replaced by 
‘Wrench, who made his appearance on 6 Jan. 
1806 o8 Gossamer in ‘Laugh when you can,’ 
and Walter in ‘Children in the Wood.’ 
Cheveril in Holeroft’s ‘Deserted Daughter,’ 
Aircourt in O'KXeeffa’s ‘Lie of the Day,’ 
Young Rapid in ‘Cure for the Heartache,’ 
Doricourt in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,’ Ro- 
lando in ‘Honeymoon,’ Sir Robert Ramble 
in ‘every one has his Fault, Beauchamp in 
‘Which is the ManP’ Job Thornberry in 
‘John Bull,’ Jeremy Diddler in ‘ Raising 
the Wind, Sir Oharles Racket in ‘Three 
Weeks after Marriage,’ and Jaffier in ‘Venice 
Preserved, followed during the season, which 
was the last in the old Bath theatre, In the 
new house Wrench opened on 26 Oct. 1805 as 
Perey in the ‘OastleSpectre.’ He played dur- 
ing the senson Archer in ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
Orlando, Beleour in ‘WestIndian,’and Pedro 
in the ‘Pilgrim.’ He then returned to York, 
and while there received an offer from Drury 
Lane, where he appeared, with the company 
then temporarily occupying the Lyceum, as 
‘Wrench from Bath and York,’ playing on 
7 Oct. 1809 Belcour in ‘ West Indian’ and 
Tristram Fickle in the ‘ Weathercock.’ 
Frank I[eartall in the ‘Soldier's Daughter,’ 
Lenitive in the ‘Prize,’ Howard in Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Will,’ Marplot, Froderick in ‘ Poor 
Gentleman, Captain Absolute, Benedict, 
Charles Austencourt in ‘Man and Wits,’ 
Delaval in ‘Matrimony,’ Colonel Lambert in 
‘Ilypocrite’ Storm in ‘Hilla Rosenberg,’ 
Loveleasin ‘Trip to Scarborough,’ Millamour 
in ‘Know your own Mind,’ with some other 
parts in which he had been seen in Bath, 
‘were given in his first scason; he was also 
seen as the first ein in Cobb’s 
‘SuddenArrivals’ (19Dec. 1809), and Edward 
Lacey in ‘ Riches,” adapted by Sir Jamos 
Bland Burges from Massinger'’s ‘City Madam,’ 
Genest says he showed himsolf a good actor, 
but was no adequate substitute for Elliston. 

At Drury Lane he remained until 1816, 
adding to his a ina Sir Harry Beagle in 
the ‘Jealous Wile,’ Marquis in ‘Midnight 
Hour, Duke in ‘Tfoneymoon,’ Boverloy in 
4 All in the Wrong,’ Floriville in ‘ Dramatist,’ 
Dulke’s Servant in ‘ Iligh Life below Stairs,’ 
tho Copper Captain, Dick in ‘ Tleir-at-Law,’ 


Major Belford in ‘ Deuce is in. a uthor.? 


Handy in ‘Speed the Plough? ana! 
Basset in ‘Provoked. usb? ER Coane 
a few original characters in obscure payed 
Masters, Millingen, Leigh, and othe ¥ of 
gotten dramatists, among which a 7 
named Gaspar in the ‘Kiss, taken h Ch : 
from the ‘Spanish Curate’ of Fletcher 810, : 
1811; Sir Frederick Fillamour j, i 
Le Fanu’s ‘ Prejudice, 11 April 1819. C 
tain Blumenfield in ‘ How to dia for bor ' 
taken from Kotzebue, 21 Moy; Profen’ 
Trifleton in Horace Smith’s (Besse Im = 
sions,’ 80 Oct. 1818; Captain Enrico aD 
Dibdin's ‘Who's to have het?’ 29 Nov,; ani 
Volage in Tenry Siddons’s ' Policy, 14 Oct, 

He left Drury Lane in1815, and divijear; 
time betwoen the Lyceum and eee 
Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, and other Ie a 
towns, At the Lyceum he was on 29 Ase 
1818 the first Wing in Peake's ! Amite, 
and Actors,’ the first Jenkins in ‘ Gretay 
Green,’ and the frst Sir John Freeman in 
‘Free and Nasy.’ In 1820, as Captain Somer. 
ville in ‘Capers at Oanterbury,’ he made his 
first appenrance at the Adelphi, whera he 
made perhaps his grentest success on 26 Noy, 
1821 as Corinthian Tom in Moncrieff’s ‘Tom 
and Jerry, or Life in London,' 

_ On 4 Oct. 1826 he appeared for the fint 
timo at Covent Garden, enacting Rover in 
“Wild Oats,’ IIe played’ clatile in ‘Wife's 
Stratagem,’ Antipholus of Syracuse, Lod 
Trinket in ‘Jealous Wife, Sponge in ‘4 
Race for a Dinner, Duretéte in the ‘In 
constant,’ Tom Shuffleton in ‘John Bull’ 
Almaviva in ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ and was 
the firat Pedrillo in Dimond’s ‘Seragho/ 
24 Nov.; Rosambert in Moncrieff’s ‘Som. 
nambulist, 10 Feb. 1828; and Anfait in 
‘ Little Offerin 8,26 April. During the fol- 
lowing season ho was Rochester in ‘Charles 
the Second,’ Mercutio, Kite in the ‘Reemit- 
ing Officer,’ Valcour, an original part, in 
Pocock’s ‘Home, Sweat Home,’ 19 March 
1829; Peter Shock in ‘ Master's Rival, and 
Frankly in ‘Suspicious Husband,’ In 1829- 
1880, where the records of Genest end, he wus 
the first Tarleton in Somerset's ‘Shake 
speare’s Harly Days,’ 29 Oct. 1829; Quickset 
in the ‘Phrenologista,’12 Jan, 1880; Richer! 
Jones in the ‘Wigwam,’ founded on Cooper's 
‘Pioneers, 12 April; Captain Fervid in the 
‘Colonel,’ 4 May. THe was also seen a 
Oaptain Tickall in ‘Iusbands and Wives! 
Baron Wolfenstein in the ‘Poacher,’ ax 
Flutter in ‘ Belle’s Stratagem.’ THe had 
made o great success at the Lyceum in ‘He 
lies like Truth, and was at that house when 
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a jn the rebuilt house, Wrench and 


Kerley made o great hit in Oxenford’s ‘I 
d my Double.’ On 80 Oct. at the Hay- 
wet he was the fiat Caleb Obizzler in 
‘Bot however’ by Henry Mayhew and 
fiery Baylis. In 1840 Wrench was at the 
Ailympic, His last engagement was at the 
Haymarket. On 24 Oct. 1848 he died at 
is lodgings in Pickett Place, London, in 
43 sity-sixth year. Wrench and Manly, 
snactar, Were engaged respectively to Miss 
gi Mrs. Taylor o Nottingham, but ulti- 
gately changed portners, Wrench marrying 
Ya, Taylor and Manly her daughter. 
Wrach’s marringe was not happy. He 
ms charged with leaving his wife necossi- 
t ws while he indulged in tavern dissipations. 
Ils wife had formerly, as Mrs, Taylor, been 
mactress of some ability (see Thespian Dic- 
funny, under Taylor [Mzs, Hobenwon)), 
Ja the country Wrench Bayes a large 
rmdof comic characters, including Oharles 
Surface, Dr. Pangloss, Captain Absolute, and 
yany others, Wrench was 8 good comedian, 
tat never reached the first rank. Oxberry, 
vio played with him at many theatres, 
sof him as knock-lmeed, and says that, 
wopting Elliston as model, he copied his 
meal twang and drawling doubtful delivery, 
mutook abruptneas for humour, and was 
jst gentleman on tho stage than a ‘blood.’ 
Wrench was medium height, light com~- 
fexioned, with high shoulders and flat 
set A portrait of him, by Sharpa, as 
Wing in ‘Amatours and Actors,’ and one 
De Wilde as Sir Freoman in ‘Tree and 
y; are in the Mathews collection in the 
Gurick. His portrait as Belmour is in Ox- 
heny's ‘Dramatic Biography,’ and as Bene- 
dek in the ‘Theatrical Inquisitor’ for 
danvary 1814. 

{Oxherry’s Dramatic Biography, vol. iv.; 
Gaestis Account of the English Stago; Dra-~ 
matic and Musical Reviow, November 1843; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, vol. iy.; Memoirs of 
Manden; Donaldson’s Rocolloctions of an Actor; 
Authentic Memoirs of tho Green Room, nd, 
(ald); Theatrical Looker-on, Birmingham, 
1828; Biography of the British Stage, 1824; 
Gent, Meg, 1844, i, 438.] a. KB, 

WRENN, RALPH (d, 1692), commo- 
dore, was on 18 April 1672 9 pointed com- 
minder of the Tlopewell flreshy , and in the 
hllowing year of the Rose dogger. After 
the peace with Holland he was lieutenant of 
the Reserve; in 1677 he had command of 
ths fireship Foe Spragge in 1679 he was 
lieutenant of the Kingfisher in the Mediter. 
nnean with Morgan Kempthorne [sce under 
Kmrrionyg, SiR Jony], and was ao still 
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1880) it was burnt to the ground. |in May 1681, when she fought brilliant 


action with seven Algerine pirates. After 
Kempthorne’s death Wrenn took the com- 
mand and beat off the enemy. Ils gallantry 
‘was rewarded by his promotion to the com~ 
mand of the Nonsuch on 9 Aug. 1681, In 
May 1682 he was moved into the Centurion, 
to which, still in the Mediterranean, he was 
reappointed in May 1685, In 1687-8 he 
commanded the Mary Rose, and in Septem- 
ber 1688 he was appointed to the Greenwich, 
one of the ships ot the Nore with Lord 
Dartmouth icine oe critical October [see 
Lneaz, Guoran, Lorp Darratovrn]; from 
this appointment he was superseded after the 
revolution, In 1690, however, be was ap- 
pointed to the Norwich of forty-eight guns, 
and in October 1691 ‘was ordered out to the 
‘West Indies in succession to Lawrence 
Wright [q. v.] Ie sailed from Plymouth on 
26 Dec., and after a most favourable passage 
arrived at Barbados on 16 Jon, fen, 
when his foree consisted of the Mary and, 
besides the Norwich, five 4th-rates, ships of 
from forty to fifty guns. Ie had orders to 
send one of these with the trade to Jamaica; 
but, receiving intolligence that the French 
were in greater force than had been supposed, 
he detached two on this duty. Then, on a 
report that a aquadron of nine French ships 
was cruising off Barbados, he strengthened 
his force with two hired merchant ships, 
and put to sea on 80 Jan. Not meeting 
with the enemy in o cruise of five days, he 
returned to Barbados, and,apprehending that 
the whole French fleet had gone to Jamaica, 
he sailed again on 17 Feb. On the 21st off 
Desirade he sighted the French fleet of more 
than three times his strength—eighteen ships 
of from forty to sixty guns, with some six 
ox seven fireships and tenders. In face of 
such odds, Wrenn drew back, but was the 
next morning attacked by their full force. 
Aftor a sharp action of four hours’ duration, 
‘Wrenn found himself able to draw of and 
retire unpursued—‘ the bravest action per- 
formed in the West Indies during the war’ 
(Luprarp, p. 655). He returned to Barba- 
dos, where a sickness carried off'a great many 
of the men, and, among others, Wrenn him- 


[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. i. 880; Lediard’s 
Naval Hist. pp. 668-5; Colomb's Naval Waz- 
fare (let ed.), pp. 268-0.) IRL, 

WREY, Srr BOUROHIER (d. 1696), 
duellist, son of Sir Chichester Wrey, second 
baronet, by Anne, widow of Lionel Oranfield, 
earl of Middlesex, and daughter and coheiress 
of Edward Bourchier, fourth earl of Bath (d. 
1686). The Wreys had lived for generations 
at Trebigh, Cornwall, but by the marriage 


Wrey 


of Sir Chichester with Lady Anne they be- 
came possessors of Tawstock, thenceforth 
the family seat. 

Sir Bourchier Wray commanded o regi- 
ment of horse aftor the Restoration, and 
served under the Duke of Monmouth. He 
was M.P, for Liskeard from 1678 to 1679, 
was returned for the county of Devon 1685, 
and sat for Liskeard 1689t01696, Tefought 
a duel with Thomas Bulkeley, M.P, for Beau- 
maris, in Hyde Park on 4 Feb. 1691-2, in 
which Luttrell notes that of the six men en- 
paged as principals and seconds five were 

.P.s, Two of the seconds were slightly 
wounded. In May 1694 he fought another 
duel with James Praed of Trevathowe, M.P. 
for St. Ives, at Falmouth, and ‘was run 
through the body, Mr. Pracd being only hurt 
slightly in the face.’ On 1 June he was re- 

orted dead of his wound, but lived until 

‘1 July 1696, when Luttrell notes that Sir 
Bourchier Wrey and Captain Pitts, both 
M.P.s, are dead. Ite was buried in Taw- 
stock church. Ie married Florence, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Rolle, 

Tlis grandson, Sim Bouncutun Wroy 
(1714-1784), dilettante, born in 1714, be- 
came fifth baronet on the death of his father, 
Sir Bourchier Wrey, in 1726 His mother, 
Diana, was daughter of John Rolle of Steven- 
stone. Aftor ee ee College, 
he matriculated from New Oollege, Oxford, 
on 21 Oct. 1782, Ile was elected M.P, for 
Barnstaple, 20 Jan. 1747-8, and became o 
member of the Society of Dilettantiin 1742. 
He went to Bremen, [Lamburg, and Lubeck 
in 1762 as a dolegate of the ‘Society for 
carrying on the Herring Fishery,’ and suc- 
ceeded in these ports and at Oopenhagen in 


enrenging better terms for the English fsher- 
men, Ile rebuilt the pier at Tlfracombe in 
176], Thoro are soveral of his letters amon 


the Newcastle correspondence in the Britis 
Museum manusoripis. In them he speaks 
of his zeal for his majesty and his ministers ; 
aska for a living in Devon for his brother as 
‘a proof thet those that exort themselves 
towards the support of Liberty in Times of 
Confusion ond Rebellion are entitled to its 
benefils in the days of Tranquillity, dated 
November 1748, alluding apparently to ‘the 
’45' when there were some disturbances in 
Exeter. Ie died on 18 April 1784, and 
‘was buried in Tawstock church, where is a 
pyramidal monument to him and his two 
wives, for the firat of whom there is a lo 
Latin vote in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1761. He married, first, in 1749, Mary, 
daughter of John Edwards of Ilighgate 
(she died. without issue in 1751); ond se- 
condly, in 1755, Ellen, daughter of John 
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Thresher of Bradford in Wiltshi wae 
succeeded as sixth baronet ie ae” 
Bourchior. His portrait was painted by 
George Knapton in 1744; he is represent 4 
with a punch-bowl, on which is Insonibe 
‘Dulce est desipore in loco, al 


[Luttrell’s Brief Relation , Cul, St 
Dom. ; Lysons’s Devon; Cust and Cole a 
tory of the Society of Dilettanti; Notes a1 
Queries, 5th sex, vii, 478,} EL Re o 


WRIGHT, ABRATIAM = 
divine and author, son of Rider Wart 
silk-dyer, of London, was born in Black a ' 
Alley, Thames Street, 28 Dec, 1811; g re 
rently his father was tha Richard Wien 
who was warden of the Merchant Ty lors 
Company, 1600-1, 1606-7, and master 1611. 
1612, Ife was sent to the Mercers' chy el 
school in Cheapside, and was afterwards 
from 1626 at Merchant Taylors’ school, He 
was elected scholar of St, John’s College 
Oxford, on 11 June 1629, and matriculated 
on 18 Noy. (certificate of his signing the 
articles in ZZist. MSS. Comm, Ind Rep. Anp, 
i? se Te was especially favomoed by Juxon 
for his food elocution. He was elected 
fellow of his college in 1682, graduated B.A, 
on 16 May 1683, and M.A. on 29 April 1887, 

‘When Laud received Oharles in St, 
John's on 30 Aug. 1686, Wright delivered 
the speech welcoming the king to the new 
library fom ‘verses are netntad: in his Par. 
nassus Biceps, 1656), ond after dinner he 
acted in the play ‘Love's Hospital,’ by 
George Wild [av eforethe king and queen, 
St. John’s had long been famous for its 
plays (see The Christmas Prince, London, 

816; and Narcissus, London, 1898), and 
‘was at that time so well furnished as that 
they did not borrow any one actor from any 
college in town’ (Lavp, Hist, of his Chan- 
eellorship of Oxford). Wright is said hum- 
self to have written a comic interlude 
called ‘The Reformation,’ acted at St, John's 
about 1681 (Wanron’s edition of Multon’s 
Poems, 17865, pp. a 

On 27 Sept. 1637 Wright was ordained 
deacon by Francis White(1564?-1688) lav 
bishop of Ely, in the chapel of Ely House. 
the same year he published at Oxtord a collec- 
tion of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
epigrams, which he called ‘ Delitim Delitia- 
rum.’ On 22 Dec. 1639 he was ordained 

riest by Bancroft, bishop of Oxford, in 

‘ist Church Cathedral. Ie soon becema 

a popular preacher, and preached before the 

king, before the university, and ot St. Paul's 

00D, Athene Oxon. tv. 276; cf Het, 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Itep. App. i. 79). 

In August 1645 he was presented to the 
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, Oakham, Rutland, by Juxon, his 
ig on, but he was not inducted, 
oe refused to take the covenant — his 
yn to Juton in Parnassus Biceps). Ho 
Prvrcpelled ftom his fellowship by the par- 
pamestary commission oe ist, of 
yerkant Taylors’ School, i. 728), and be- 
gsne tutor to the son of Sir James Grime 
g Grabam et Peckham, and ‘read the 
reyer on all Sundays and holy 


¢ mmon ae 
on principal feasts he preached 
i a aieeel. About 1655 he was 


Jed with to leave Peckham ond 
jo lye in London, where he was chosen 
jy the parishioners of St, Olave in Silver 
areet to be their minister and to re- 
give the profits of that little parish, of 
wtih he was in effect the rector, though 
{rmlly to take actual possession of the 
‘tang he would not (a3 his nearest relation 
lth told me) because he would avoid 
whs and obligations’ (Woon, Athena 
fi.) Ho continued to minister there four 
yen, according to the rites of the church 
af England, but was obliged to withdraw 
21659. On the Restoration he was offered 
cheplainy to Elizabeth of Bohemia, but he 
dulined it and took possession of his living 
Oakham. Ele refused several preferments 
ii lived quietly in the country, busy with 
Ksparish ond his —s ef, Hist. MSS, 
(own, 2nd Rep. i. 896, 308). Te died on 
Frday, 9 May 1600, ond ‘was buried in 
Qithem church. He married, in 1648, Jane, 
dughter of James Stone of Yarnton, Ox- 
ire, His son James (1648-17 18){q.¥.] 
wa noted antiquary and man of letters. 
Wright's works have cach some peculiar 
interest. Besides the ‘ Delities Dolitiarum’ 
swieome lines in ‘Flos Britannicus,’ Oxford, 
1636, he wasauthor of: 1. ‘ Novissima Straf- 
frit,’ a highly eulogistic account of Went- 
worth, ‘in the style of Tacitus,’ This was 
proted by Dr. P, Bliss and Dr, B, Bandinel 
m'Historical Papers of the Roxburgho Club,’ 
pti London, 1846, The editors say (p.vi): 
‘Wehave seen 2 volume of manuscript collec- 
tmsmade by Wright in his youth, probabl. 
when at ss which is here mentioned, 
bene it contains some early and original 
entiisms on Shakespeare.’ 2, ‘Parnassus 
Bueps, or severall choice pieces of Poetry, 
oo by the best wits that were in both 
of the Universities before their dissolution, 
vith an epistle in the behalf of those now 
doubly secluded and sequestered members, by 
me who himself is none,’ London, 1656, 
3 ‘Five Sermons,’ 1656; in the style re- 
er of Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Tall, 
t Mayne, and Mr, Cartwright, the presby- 
tun way, ond the independent way. Theso 
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in his preface ‘to the Christian reader’ he 
declares to show ‘what a scholar may do 
more than a mere preacher, and that there 
isa vast difference between shop-board breed- 
ing and the Univercities,’ and he disparages 
the ignorant preachmg of the day. 6.'A 
Practical Commentary on the Psslms,’ 1661, 
London (Wood also mentions a commentary 
on thePentateuch,n.d,) Ieleftother manu- 
scripts behind him (Woon, Athene Oxon. ; 
some are among the manusoripts of Mr. 
Bromley-Davenport at Baginton), 

[Wood's Fasti and Athene Oxon. iv. 275; 
Robinson's Register of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School; 
Wilson's History of Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
Laud's Works; Wright's Hist. and Antiquities 
of Rutland, p. 85. Thore arelives of Abraham 
Wright in Chalmere’s Biogr. Dict. vol. xxxii, and 
in the Biographie Universell.] W. H. B 

‘WRIGHT, EDWARD (1658P-1615), 
mathematician and hydrographer, younger 
son of Henry Wright of Garveston, Norfolk, 
‘ mediocris fortune,’ was born at Garveston. 
about 1558, Tis elder brother, Thomas, was 
entered at Caius College, Cambridgo, in 
April 1574, then oged 18, Edward was 
entered, also at Caius College, og « sizar in 
December 1676, being presumably about two 
sarge younger than Thomas, He graduated 

A, In 1680-1, was a acholar of the college 
1681-4, graduated M.A, in 1584, and was 
a fellow 1687-96. When and in what cir- 
cumstances Wright turned his attention to 
nautical matters is doubtful. It is certain 
that he accompanied the Earl of Oumberland 
[see Orurronp, Gronen, third Hann o¥ Ovnr- 
BERLAND] in his voyage to the Azores in 
16589, and that he wrote an account of the 
voyage; but in that he mentions as one of 
the gentlemen with Oumberland, ‘ Captain 
Edward Carelesse, alias Wright, who i2 
Sir Francis Drake's West Indian voyage to 
St. Domingo and Osriagene was captain of 
the Ilope,’ that is in 1585-6. The natural 
conclusion is that the Wright who com- 
manded the Hope in 1585 was the Wright 
who was with Cumberland as 1 mathema- 
tician in 1589, though it seems to be con- 
tradicted by a statement of Wright's in 
1699 that his ‘first employment at sea was 
now more than ten years since.’ Again, it 
is doubiful whether he had any Inter service 
at sea; for though in the manuscript annals 
of Caius College itis stated that he ‘madea 
voyage to the Azores wiih the Earl of Oum~ 
berland, for which, by royal mandate, leave 
of absence was oa him by the college, 
11 Mey 1593’ ( Vunw), it seems possible that 
the annealist wrote the date in error; the 
more so #8 there is no mention of his having 
leavo from tho college in 1589, when he was 
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equally a fellow. We have, too, his own 
reference to himself as a landsman, with an 
apology for his seeming presumption in 
writing of nautical matters, But, in fact, 
with the ereepeen of his account of the 
voyage of 158 panies separately in 
1699, and elsoin Hekluyt’s ‘Principal Navi- 
gations,’ 11. ii, 148), all his nautical writings 
relate to navigation considered as a branch 
of mathematics, It is on these that his fame 
rests. Te did, in fact, effect 1 complete 
revolution in tho science, bringing to it for the 
first time a sound mathematical training, 

From a very early date navigators had 
used a plane chart, in which the meridians, 
represented by parallel straight lines, were 
crossed at equal distances by parallels of 
latitude, the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude being thus shown of equal length. 
Such o chart had not only the great fault of 

rossly distorting the ratio of length to 
Freadeh, but, from the merges point of 
view, the atill greater one of not permitting 
the course from one place to another to be 
laid off at sight. “What was wanted was a 
chart which would show as © straight line 
the curve drawn on a globe cutting each 
meridian at 4 constant angle. Such a curvo, 
it may be said, is called by navigators o 
thumb, or rhumb line, Now, a year or two 
before Wright was born, Mercator in ITol- 
Jond had attempted to draw such o chart 
(1558) by eae ening the degrees of latitude 
in some rough proportion to the lengthening 
of the degrees of longitude, apparently by 
noting on the sphere where the rhumbs cut 
the meridians; but these charts were not 
thought much of by navigators, and when 
Wright first went to sea he found the old 
ae chart still in common use. The pro- 
lem, as it coped to him, was to devise a 
chart in which the degroes of latitude should 
be lengthened in the same proportion as the 
degrees of longitude were when the meri- 
a were represented by parallel straight 
ines. 

The solution of this problem is now easy 
by the use of the integral calculus, but in 
1589 very little was mown of the doctrine 
of limits, even in its most elementary form, 
‘What little was Inown Wright applied; he 
arrived at a correct and practical answer to 
the question, and constructed a table for 
lengthening the degrees of latitude such as 
is now commonly printed os a ‘table of 
meridional paris.’ Wright's first table was 
very rough, and he himself was doubtful of 
its practical value; but when Hondius in 
Germany without acknowledgment, and Tho- 
mas Blundeville ty: v.] in England with 
acknowledgment (Livercises, 1594, p. 8260), 
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adopted it, and others wer i 
put the method forward aa them ome 
conceived the time had come to claim : 
publicly, and in 1609 published “Caress 

rors in Navigation, arising either af the 
ordinarie erroneous making or using of the 
sea chart, compasse, croase staffe, an} tabl : 
of declination of the sunne and fixed 5 2 
eee en aloe 
printed for Valentins Simms: 9 
1810, with additions; 8rd edit fees slo 
JosEPH), 1657; there is a beautiful eo t 
the rare first edition in the Grenville Li me 
British Museum. In this the question of 
the chart was fully and clearly ‘discusee 
once for all, as & mathematical roblem, 
Practically speaking, the so-called Mercator; 
charts in use at the present time are drawn 
on the projection laid down by Wright, 
aa t is said to have been tutor to 

rince Henry, a report which seems 
borated by the dedication to the penn d 
the second edition of the ‘ Certaine Errors? 
It is also said that he conceived the plan of 
bringing water to London by a cana ) Which 
was lmown as the New River, ‘but by the 
tricks of others he was hindered from con: 
pleting the work he had begun’ He way 
appointed By, Sir Thomas Smith (Smythe 
[q. v.] and (Sir) John Wolstenholme (3 "| 
to lecture on aayiaeeaa which he did ix 
Smythe's house, till in 1614 the matter wa 
taken up by the court of the East Indy 
Company, and Wright was appointed by 
them at a salary of 602. a year to lecture 
on navigation, to examine their journals and 
mariners, and to prepare their plots, He 
died in London in 1615, ‘ vir morum sim- 
plicitate et candore omnibus gratus’ He 
‘was married and left one son, Samuel, who 
entered at Onius College in 1612, and died 
apparently in 1616, 

esides the ‘Ocrtaine Errors’ and the 

§ Voyage to the Azores’ Wright published: 
1, ‘The Haven finding Art, or the way to 
find any [avon or place at Sea by tho iat 
tude and variation’ (1699, sm, 4to); an 
adaptation and extension of Simon Sterio's 
‘De Tlavenvinding,’ which was translated 
into Latin by the elder Groot under the 
title of ‘Arwevevperixy sive portwum investi- 
gandorum ratio.’ Bearing in mind that there 
‘was then absolutely no way of determining 
the longitude at sea, the phic was to 
determine a position by the latitude and 
variation of the compass, assumed a8 con 
stant in the same place, which is only 
approximately true for a few years. 2, ‘The 
Desoription and Use of the Sphere’ (1618 
sm, dio). 8. ‘A Short Trentise of Dislling 
(1614, ‘sm, 4to), 4, ‘A Description of 
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~~ 2 Tablo of Logarithms,’ translated by 
Sei 12mo, posthumous, edited by 
gamnel Wright). : : 
ean’ Bioge. Hist. of Gonville and Osius 
Ae G, Hutton’s Philosophical and Mathe- 
neal Diet.; James Wilson's Dissertation on 
Ost, of Navigation, prefixed to J. Robert- 
iw, Navigation (4th ed. 1780); Ponny Cyclo- 
ma: Rees’s Cyclopedia, Seo also H. W. 
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“WRIGHT, EDWARD RICHARD 
4519-1859), actor, born in 1818, wasin trade, 
jajhecante a citizen of London and a mem- 
ofthe Skinners’Oompany. After acting, 
ember 1882 at the Margate Theatre, 


Che eave’s part of Marmaduke Magog in 
the Wreck Patiecs’ of Buckstone, he was 


po in London, in 1834, at the Queen’s 
fiatre. After a time spent on the stage in 

ingham and Bristol, he came to the St. 
Jones's Theatre, then built and ore by 
hin Braham (q, v.], and on the first night 
mide his earliest recognised appearance as a 
eonedian, on 29 Sept. 1837, as Splash in the 
‘Yong Widow, and Titzcloddy in o farce 
ulkd ‘Methinks I see my Father’ Tis re- 
pion wasfavourable, On 20 March 1838 
jawas the original Wigler in Selby’s ‘ Valet 
#Sham? Atthis house, too, he was the first 
Simmons in Taynes Bay's ‘ Spitalfields 
Weaver’ On 8 Dec. 1838 at the Adelphi, 
dstined to be his home, and with which his 
finois principally associated, he was the first 
Tuba Primrose, a valet in Stirling's ‘Grace 
Thring, or the Wreck at Sea,’ and on 28 Oct. 
1630 the first Shotholt in Buckstone’s ‘ Jack 
Steppord’ Healsoplayed in a burletta called 
‘The Giant of Palestine.’ During one year 
levisited the Princess's; then, returning to 
the Adelphi, remained there, with the oxcop- 
tn of visits of a few days or weeks to the 
Strand, the Standard, or other houses, until 
i year of his death. Tis constant associates 
wwe Paul Bedford and, in his later years, 
Mus Woolgar (Mra, Alfred Mollon), 

Atthe Adelphi Wright made his rst con- 
fisuous success, in 1842, as Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse in Pealre’s a of Warren's ‘Ten 
Thousands Year,’ IIe also played Adelgisa 
in Oxberry’s burlesque of ‘ Norma,’ Leaming- 
ton on in Peake’s ‘H. B.,’ and in Dacem- 
her 1842 o Tumbler in Stirling Coyne’s ‘Mer- 

thant’s Olerks.’ In September 1848 he was 
with Bedford and Oxborry at tho Strand, 
where he appeared in ‘Bombastes Furioso’ 
ind the ‘Threa Graces, but in November waa 
beck at the Adelphi, playing in the ‘ Bohe- 
miang, or the Rogues of Paris,’ In Fobruary 
1844 he wos Bob Cratchit in Stirling's adap- 
j tation of A Christmas Carol,’ and Richard in 


8 burlesque of ‘Richard III,’ On29 Oct. he 
was Criquet, a valet, in Selby’s ‘Myaterious 
Stranger.’ He also played at the Princess's 
in @ farce called ‘ Wilful Murder,’ and in a 
burlesque by A’Becket of ‘ Aladdin,’ and was 
seen at the Strand. In Fey 18165 he 
was the hero of ‘ Mothor and Child are doin, 
well,’ and at Easter he played in Buclstone’s 
*Poor Jack.’ 

After a long absence, due to illness, he re- 
appeared at the Adelphi on 1 Sept. 1846 as 
Barbillon in Stirling's ‘ Clarisse, or the Mer- 
chant's Daughter.” On 81 Dec. he was Tilly 
Slowboy in Stirling's adaptation of the 
‘Oricket on the Hearth.’ He was very popu- 
lar in Liston’s réle of Paul Pry, was the first 
Smear in ‘ Domestic Cookery,” and appeared 
in Madison Morton's ‘ Sesing Wright.’ In 
Tlolt’s ‘ Leoline, or Life’s Trial,’ he was, on 
2 Feb, 1846, the first Apollo Kit, a rheu- 
matic dancing master, ant on 16 March the 
first Chesterfield Honeybun in Ooyne’s ‘ Did 

ou ever send your wife to Oamberwell?’ 
July he played in Peake's ‘ Devil of Mar- 
seilles, or the Spirit of Avarice,” and in 
Buckstone’s ‘Maid of the Milking-pail;’ and 
in August in‘ Marie Ducange’ and in the 
‘Judgment of Paris,’ a burlesque, in which 
he was Venus. Acis Moccassin, in tha 
‘Jockey Club) belonged to October. He 
played in the same month in ‘Mrs. Gamp’s 

‘ea, and Turn out,’ ond was seen in Selby’s 
‘Phantom Dancers’ In March 1847 he was 
in Buckstone’s ‘ Flowers of the Forast, and 
in the same month enacted Jem Bagga in 
the ‘Wandering Minstrel? In Yenke’s 
‘ Title-deeds’ (22 June 1847) he was a lite- 

hack, and on 26 July, in Ooyne’s ‘Tlow 
to Settle Accounts with your Laundress,’ a 
fashionable tailor. Other parts to which 
his name appears are Alderman Cute in the 
‘Ohimes,’ by Mark Lemon and A’Beckot j 
Almidor in ‘St, Goorge and the Dragon ; 
Chatterton Ohopkins im ‘This Tfouse to be 
let, askit on the sale of Shakespeare’s house; 
a comic servant in Penke’s ‘ Gabrislli;’ 
Green in ‘A Thumping Legacy ;’ Restless 
Wriggle in the ‘ Hop-pickers ’ (March 1849); 
Deen Dive in § Who lives at No. 9 ;’ a part 
in the ‘Haunted Man ;’ Tom in the ' Devil’s 
Violin ;? alawyer'sclorkin ‘ Mrs, Bunbury’s 
Spoons;’ Thomas Augustus Tadcaster in 
abster’s ‘Royal Red Book ;’ and himself 
in ‘An unwoarraniable intrusion will be com- 
mitted by Mr. Wright to the annoyance of 
Paul Bedford.’ In 1862 he was at the Prin- 
cess’s, whence he migrated in turn to the 
Lycoum, the Haymarket, Sadler's Wells, and 
the country, reappearing at the Adelphi in 
18655, His most popular success, which has 
always since been associated with his name, 
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was his Master Grinnidge, the travelling 
showman in the ‘Green Bushes,’ Scarcely 
less admired was his John Grumley in ‘Do- 
mestic Economy,’ He was excellent, too, in 
‘Slasher and Crasher,’ as Blaise in Buck- 
atone’s‘ Victorine,’ as Medes, in Mark Lemon’s 
burlesque so named, as Watchful Waxend 
in ‘My Poll and my Partner,’ and several 
parts in which he replaced John Reeve. At 
the last performance at the old Adelphi 
(2 June 1858) he played Mr. Osnaburg in 
* Welcome, Little Stranger” Soon after the 
opening of the new house, in 1850, he a 

eared fora few nights. At the end of Mai 

is engagement finished, and he left the 
house and was not again seen on the stage. 
Towards the close of 1859 he took refuge 
from ill-health, worries domestic and flnan- 
cial, and legal proceedings at Boulogne, where 
he died on 21 Dec, He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

In his best days Wright was an oxcellent 
low comedian; Macready pronounced him 
the best he hadseen, He took unpardonable 
liberties with a public that laughed at, par- 
doned, petted, and spoilt him. He often 
did not, know his part und resorted to an ging. 
On occasion he could be indescribably and 
nepulstrely coarse. Some of his perform- 
ances had remarkehble breadth of humour. 
Io inherited the method and traditions of 
Reeve nnd to some extent those of Liston. 
At his death many of his characters came 
into the hands of John Lawrence Toole. 

A portrait of Wright as Marmaduke Ma- 
og from a painting by Orabb (see Cat. Thi 
oan Exhib, No, 682) is given in the‘ Thea- 

trical Times,’ i. 226; one as Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, engraved by Holl from a drawing by 
BE. Walker, appoars in Oumborland’s edition 
of ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ 

" [A list, incomplete but the longest given, of 
Wright's parts has been extracted from Web- 
ater’s Acting Drama, Peake's Plays, and the 
Dramatic and Musical Review, 1842-9, Per- 
sonal rocolloctions have been used, and private 
information kindly suppliod by Mz, ham. 
Everitt, as well ns short momoirs given in the 
Theatrical Times, i, 226, the printed edition of 
Peake’s Ten Thousand a Year, and the Era, 
25 Deo. 1859; Toole’s Reminiscences; Remini- 
scences of an Old Bohemian; Recollections of 
Edmund Yates; and Scott and Howard's Life of 
Blanchard.] v. K, 


WRIGHT, FORTUNATUS (d. 1757), 
merchant and privateer, of a Cheshire family, 
son of John Wright, master-mariner and 
shipowner of Liverpool (d. 1717), seems to 
have served in early life on board merchant 
ships or ao and later on to have 
been in business in Liverpool. Owing to 
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some lawsuit or political en Pras 
details of which = unknown, fsa th 
pool in 1741 with his wife and feng 
to Italy, and finally settled at Le, ina 
merchant, probably making occasional os 
ages. Whether he was the Captain Wrieh, 
who commanded the Swellow, tradin fe : 
Lisbon to London, which was captured b : 
Spanish ship in the Soundings on 1g a. 
1748-4 (Gent. Mag. 1744, p, 960), must 2. 
main doubtful; but the association with Ca 
tain Hutchinson makes it probable. In 17 
he commanded the privateer Fame, bri : 
tine fitted out by the merchants of feo, 
horn, making a large number of prizes, the 
value of which was greatly exaggerated 
commonreport. It was said that they were 
worth 400,000/,, hia share of which ‘woul 
have made Wright a rich man, and this he 
never was, William Hut chingon (1715-1801) 
Iq. vd in his treatise on soamanship, speaks 
of Wright as a master of the art, and de 
scribes his method of ervising in the faryy 
of the Levant, which, mutatis mutande 
‘was very exactly copied more than a hundn. 
vests later by Oaptain Semmes of the Aly. 

ama on the coast of Brazil, On 10 Dec, 
1746 the Fame captured a French ship with 
the Prince of Campo Florida's baggage on 
hoard, and sent her into Leghorn, is Boma 
way she had o pass from the king of Eng. 
land, but she was not named in it, and 
Wright maintained that it was a good cap- 
ture, and refused to restore her on the re 
presentation of the consul, Eventually, on 
tho suggestion of (Sir) Horace Mann [g. v., 
the ee minister at Florence, the matter 
‘was referred to the nayal commander-in-chief, 
who decided against Wright, 

Early in 1747 complaints were made from 
the Ottoman Porte that English privateers 
had made prize of Turkish property on board 
French ships, and, spactiaally, that on 26Feb, 
1746-7 the Fame had so seized Turkish 
property on board the French ship Hermione, 
Lhe English consul at Leghorn called on 
‘Wright to explain, which hedid. The He- 
mione, he said, was a French ship, under 
French colours; she had made stout resist~ 
ance and had been captured in fair fight; 
she had been legally condemned in the ad- 
miralty court, the ship and her cargo hed 
beon sold, and the money distributed. Oa 
this the Turkey Company procured an order 
from the home government to the effect that 
Turkish property was not prize, even on 
hoard a French vessel, and this order, dated 
80 March 1747, was sent out to the Mediter- 
renean, where Wright urged that it could 
not be retrospective, and positively refused 
to refund, Another order was then sent ont 
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to be arrested and sent to England. 

. rae government anticipated this and 
pbim in prison on 11 Dec, 1747, and kept 
thera till 10 June 1748, when on order 
wgefrom Vienna to hand him over to the 
i ash consul, There was just then no 
munity to send him home; and before 
soured a fresh order came to set him 
“betty, 08 be had given bail in the ad- 
salty court to answer the action com- 
paced against him. Two years lator the 
was still undecided, and seems to have 
janat last included in some general settle- 
ant with the Porte. All that can be aaid 


rh any certainty is that Wright did not 


Pr this time he and Hutchinson were cn- 
in buying and fitting out the old 
Gun ship Lowestoft, which made several 
pages to the West Indies and the Mediter- 
mim under Hutchinson’s command. In 
Yay 1768, when war was again declared, 
Waght was ready with a newly built vessel, 
sheh he named the St. George; but the 
Tuscan government,in theinterestsof Austria 
adler ally, took measures to prevent such 
faylsh ships a6 were at Leghorn increasing 
har crews oY armament, with a view to 
giher offence or defence, Wright, whose 
was clearly known, applied to the 
iithorities to know what force he might 
leon board, and was formally permitted 
totehe four small guns and twenty-five men. 
Wnght urged them to make sure that he 
ldo more, got a certificate from the go- 
remor, and put to sea on 28 July 17656, with 
formerchant ships undor his convoy, which, 
addition to thei cargo, carried an efficient 
gmiment and ship's company for the St. 
George, As soon as they were clear of the 
Imi these were hastily transhipped, but 
wes scarcely well on board before the: 
aghted a large French ship of war, whi 
lad been specially fitted out by the mer~ 
cunts of Marseilles to put a stop to Wright's 
cising, and now expected an easy victory. 
Unter all the disadvantages, however, 
Wright beat her off and put her to flight ; 
ster which the St. George, having apparently 
received a, good deal of damage, returned to 
Tqtom. There she was arrested by order 
ofthe Tuscan government, as haying vio- 
hted the neutrality of the port, and, not- 
wilutending Mann's protest, was detained, 
ako all the other English ships there, till, 
m Sir Edward Hawke's coming out os com- 
mmder-in-chief, two ships of war were sent 
bing them away, by force if necessary, 
The governor, not being in 2 position to 
mel force by fores, yielded after a feeble 
protest, and on 28 Sept, 1756 the two ships 
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of war, with the &t, George and sixteen 
merchantmen in company, sailed from Leg- 
horn, 

_ After a short cruise the St. George put 
into Malta, where French influence was 
strong enough to prevent Wright getting 
ay stores or supply of provisions, or even 
taking on board some English seamen who 
had been pet on shore by French privateers. 
Finally, Wright was obliged to put to sea 
without them on 22 Oct, After that he 
made several prizes, which were sent into 
Oaglisri, On 22 Jan. 1757 Mann wrote to 
Pitt that the Leghorn government, recog- 
nising that their action had ruined the trade 
of the port, had given permission for Wiight 
to send his ee thither, and that he had 
written to Wright to that effect, Whether 
Wright ever got this letter is unlmown. It 
was reported in a Liverpool newspaper of 
19 May 1757 that the St. George had foun- 
dered in a storm on 16 March; but later 
letters were said 10 report that the ship had 
atrived with a rich prize at Messina on 
26 May, On 2 July 1767 Menn wrote con- 
clusively of Wright: ‘It is feared by some 
circumatances, and by his not having been 
heard of for some months, that ho foundered 
at sea.’ 

‘Wright’s daughter, Philipps, married 
Oharles Evelyn, grandson of John Evelyn 
(gq. v.] of Wotton; hor daughter, Susanna, 
married Wright’s nephew, John Bilworthy 
Fortunatus Wright, a lieutenant in the navy 
during the American war of independence, 
and alterwards master of St. George’s Dock 
at Liverpool, where he was accidentally 
killed in 1798, The present representatives 
of Evelyn and Wright are now settled in 
New Zealand, 

[The details of Wright's story, worked out 
from information from the family and from the 
Foreign Office papers in the Public Record 
Office, are told in the presont writor’s Studies in 
Naval History (1887, pp. 206 et seq ), to which 
Mr. Gomer Williams, in the Liverpool Privateers 
(pp. 40 ob 46q.), has added some further par- 
tieulars gleaned from Liverpool neuter and 
other local records J i KL, 


WRIGHT, FRANOES (1705-1852), 
philanthropist. (See Darvsxcont, Feanons. | 


WRIGHT, GEORGE NEWENHAM 
(1790 P-1877), miscellancous writer, was the 
gon of John Thomas Wright, M.D., and was 
born, probably in Dublin, in 1780. Ie en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, whencs he 
matriculated in 1800. Tle was a scholar in 
1812, and graduated B.A, in 1814 and M.A, 
in 1817. He was admitted ad eundem at 
Oxford University on 2 May 1886. He was 
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ordained deacon and priest in 1818, and held 
several curacies in Ireland. Subsequently 
he was appointed reader of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, London, and master of Tewkesbury 
grammar school. He died in 1877. 

Besides several guide books and other 
works of little value, Maebts publications 
are: 1, ‘Rudiments of the Greek Language,’ 
1820, 8vo, 2 ‘An Historical Guide to 
Ancient and Modern Dublin,’ illustrated by 
engravings after drawings by G. Petrie, 
London, 1821, 12mo; 1825, 3, ‘Treland illus- 
trated in a Series of Views from Drawings 
by Petrie,” London, 1829, 4to. 4. ‘ Land- 
scape Historical IMustrations of Scotland and 
the Waverley Novels? 1881. 6. ‘Scencs in 
North Wales’ illustrated, London, 1833, 
12mo, 6, ‘Scenes in Ireland,’ with historical 
legends, illustrated, London, 1834, 12mo. 
7, ‘A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer,’ 
London, 1834-8, 5 vols. 8vo. 8. ‘Life and 
Reign of William IV’ (in collaboration with 
John Watkins), 18387. 9, ‘The Shores and 
Islands of the Mediterranean,’ with engrav- 
ings, London, 1839, 4to, 10. ‘ Lancashire, 
its History, Legends, and Manufactures,’ 
London, 1842, 8vo. 11. ‘Life and Cam- 
pai ns of Arthur, Duke of Wellington,’ 

1,4 vols. 4to, 12, ‘Life and Times of 
Louis Philippe,’ 1841, 8vo. 18, ‘China, in 
a Series of Views’ 1848, 4 vols. 4to. 
14. ‘The People’s Gallery of Engravings,’ 
1846-6,3 vols. 4to. 165. § Trance Illustrated,’ 
1845-7, 4 vols. 4to. 16. ‘Belgium, the 
Rhine, Italy, and Greece, illustrated, 1849, 
2 vols. 4to. Ho also edited the ‘ Works of 
George Berkeley’ (1848), the ‘Works of 
Thomas Reid’ (1848, 8vo), and ‘Dugald 
Stewart's Elements of Philosophy of the 
Human Mind’ (1848). Ie contributed the 
Welsh and Irish portions to Gorton’s ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary’ 

[Brit. Mus, Cat.; Allibono’s Dict. of Engl. 
Lit.; Todd’s List of Dubl. Graduates ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon,] DJ. O'D. 


WRIGHT, IOCWABOD OIARLES 
(1795-1871), translator of Dante, was born 
at Mapperloy Hall, Nottinghamshire, on 
11 April 1795. His father, Ichabod Wright 

1767-1862), a descendant of the old Suffoll 
amily of Wright, was a grandson of Ichabod 
Wright (1700-1777), who was originally 
an ‘ironmonger’ of oe but subse- 
uently, in 1761, founded the bank in Tong 
ow in that town. The younger Ichabod, 
who took an active part in all local matters, 
was admitted freeman of the town in J791, 
was commandant of the South Nottingham- 
shire yeomanry when it was enrolled in 1794, 
and many years later presented the ‘Mapper- 
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ley Cup’ as a prize for the be 
the Robin Hood voleatse om af 
on 28 Jan. 1794, Harriett Maria (a ae 
daughter of Benjamin Day of Yarmouth a), 
Norwich a ee at his seat of Ma aL : 
on ov. 1862, leavin, 
daughters, ; g three sons and ta 
he eldest son, Ichabod Ch 
cated at Eton (1808-14 aa Gee 
Church, Oxford, matriculating on 99 4. 7 
1814, He graduated B.A. (with soo 
olass honours) in 1817 and M.A, in ism 
and held an open fellowship at Magdslen 
1819-25, He became a joint mana, ad 
the bank at Nottingham’ in 1995, ed 0 
21 Dee, in the same year he marriel Th 
dosin, daughter of Thomas Denman first 
lord Denman [q.v.] ILis best energies wens 
devoted hencelorth to his business and to 
the theory of banking, in connection with 
which he published some pamphleta, Betweun 
1830 and 1840, however, he pave his leisnra 
to the study of Tiahan literature, and Tro. 
duced a metrical translation of the ' Diving 
Commedia’ which entitles him to a high 
pass among the popularisers of Dante 1 
gland. few years before his father’s 
death he moved from Bramecote, near Note 
ae, to Stapleford Ifall, Derbyshire, He 
died on 14 Oot. 1871 at Henthfeld Hall 
Burwash, Sussex, the residence of his eldest 
son, Charles Ichabod Wright, lieutenant. 
colonel of the Robin Iood rifles and MP. 
for Nottingham 1868-9. Dis widow ded on 
20 May 1896, 

Wright's version of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ was issued originally in three mstal. 
ments, dedicated respectively to Lord 
Brougham, Archbishop Howley, and Lord 
Denman, ‘all ardent admirers of Dante’ 
(the translator further acknowledged special 
encouragement and help from Panizzi and 
from Count Mavioni), The first instalment, 
‘Tho Inferno of Dante translated into Eng. 
lish Rhyme: withan Introduction and Notes! 
(London, 1838, 8vo, and 1841), was com- 
mended by the ‘Athenmum,’ and the‘ Edin. 
burgh’ entreated Wright to proceed; but the 
‘Quarterly,’ ‘with every disposition to en- 
courage any gontleman in an elegant poe 
suit,’ conceived it to be its duty to ask ‘how 
far ( Cary's volumes boing in every collet. 
tion) it was worth Mr. Wright's while to 
undertake a new version of Dante’ What 
little advantage, concludes the reviewer 
Wright may have gained oa to manner is 
counterbalanced by losses on the aida of 
matter (July 1888), ‘The ae trans. 
lated into English Rhyme’ (1887 and 1810), 
was, however, generally thought to have 
croased Wright’s reputation, and it was 
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meee anal 7 2 
ut tn 1840 by ‘The Paradise’ The 
Dar ons wane published together in 

55 Tbe Vision and Life of Dante,’ and 
Is “ned in Boln’s Illustrated Library (1854 
B 1801), with thirty-four illustrations on 
p after Flaxman. weight version, 
derived much benefit from the com- 
a.atory (1826) of Gabrielo Rossetti, is 
“mally admitted to be accurate and 
Fale put the stanza which the trans- 
hor adopted, in preference to essaying the 
vm rina, must be held to detract con- 
,}nbly from the effect. : 

{ter on interval of nineteen years 
Tnght iesued the first part of his ‘The 
find of Ilomer, translated into English 
Bank Vase’ (Oambridge, 1869, 8v0; the 
ist portion down to the end of book xiv. 
speared in December 1861), The blank 
pg was good without being striking, and 
Yatthew Froold wrote in his ‘Lectures on 
randoting Llomer’ (1861) that Wright’s 
rion, repeating in the main the merits 
nd defects of Cowper's version, as Sotheby's 
ppeated those of - a’s versionyshad, ‘if he 

be pardoned for saying 80, no proper 
= for existing.’ This ev from the 
tmuslator ‘A Lettor to tho Dean of Canter- 
bury on the Homeric Lectures of Matthew 
amold, Eaq., Professor of Poetry in the 
[niversity of Oxford’ (Cambridge, 1861, 
fro). We ‘ht poked fun, not unsuccessfully, 
st the professor of postry’s ev cathedra 
inghsh hexameters, and this reflection upon 
im chair of poetry at the ancient university 
deited from Arnold (in tho preface to 
‘Frys in Criticism ’) his notable apostrophe 
to Orlord, ‘ adorable dreamer,’and his appeal 
ty Wright to pardon a vivacity doomed to 
Wwailenced in the imminent future by the 
‘mgnificent roaring of the young lions of 
te “Daily Telegraph.”’ 

In addition to hus versions of Dante and 
Homer, by which alone he is remembered, 
Wnght published ‘Thoughison the Ourrency’ 
(841), * The Tivils of the Ourrency’ (1847), 
1 exposition of Sir Robert Peol’s Ban 
Charter Act of 1844 (a valuable contribution 
toits subject, which reached a sixth edition 
0 1855), and ‘The War and our Resources’ 
(rith an abstyact of the lords’ report on 
commercial distress in 1848), 1855. 


[Foster's Alomni Oxon, 1716-1886; Gent, 
Mag, 1863, i, 618; Burke's Landod Gentry; 
Btapylton’s Eton Lists, pp. 60, 66; eye 
Anuuls of Nottingham ; Wylie's Old and New 
Nottmgham, p. 208; Nottingham Daily Guar- 
dan, 18 and 21 Oct, 1871; Times, 18 and 
23 0ct, 1871; Men of tho Time, 1868; Men of 
the Reign; Allibone’s Dict, of English Litera~ 
tue; Ent, Mus, Cat.) TS. 
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WRIGHT, JAMES (1648-1718), onti- 
quary ond miscellaneous writer, son of 
Abraham Wright f v.], by his wife Jane 
(2. 1645), daughter of James Stone, was born 
at Yarnton, Oxfordshire, where he wes bap- 
tised in 1648 (Srarumron, Three Oaford- 
shire Parishes, p. 277). Though evidently 
a good scholar, he was nol of cither univer-~ 
sity; but in 1666 he became a student of 
New Inn, migrating in 1669 to the Middle 
Temple, by which society he was called to 
the bar in 1672. ‘During the fluctuations 
of government and afterwards,’ says War- 
ton, ‘he was attached to the principles of 
monarchy in their most extensive compre~ 
hension, and from this circumstance he 
might have derived his predilection for the 
theatre which had been suppressed by the 
republicans, Besides the Eheatrs he was 
much attached to country life, and dwelt 
often with his father at Oalkham. IIe was 
‘a skilful antiquary and not a bad post,’ 
and possessed many rare and valuable old 
manuscripts, being ‘one of tho first collec- 
tors of old plays since Cartwright, but all 
his literary curiosities, among sihish was on 
oxcellent transcript of Leland’s ‘Itinerary’ 
of the ago of Queen Elizabeth, and conse- 
quently made before the present mutilations 
and corruptions, were unfortunately con~ 
sumed in tho fire of the Middlo Temple of 
1678 (IipaRnn, Collections, ii. 227), Thomas 
Hearme wrote of him in October 1718 as 
recently dead, Iam told, he adds, that ‘he 
dyed a papist, and y* he continued always 
so from his first turning, which was I hear 
in K. Oharles Iin’s time’ (Hnarnn, Col- 
leationa, ed, Rannie, iv. 252). 

A versatile writer with a lucid style and 
a genuine touch of humour, especially as an 
essayist, Wright was author of: 1. ‘The 
Tlistory and Antiguities of the County of 
Rutland . . . illustrated with Sculptures,’ 
London, 1684, 4to, In dedicating this work 
to the ‘ Nobility and Gentry of the County,’ 
Wright specially mentions the encourage- 
ment he received from Dugdale, and the 
admission, which he greatly prized, to Cot~ 
ton’s library. Nine pages of Additions’ 
appeared in 1687, folio, and ‘ Farther Addi- 
tions, with a view of Burley-on-the-Ilill’ 
gS , folio) in 1714, These ‘ Farther 

itions’ are now rare, Two numbers 
(pp. 86) of anew ay William Harrod. 
appeared in 1788, 2. ‘ A Compendious View 
ot the Iate Tumults and Troubles in this 
Kingdom, by way of Annals’ 1685, Bvo, 
This is a succinct account of the troublous 
eriod of the ae plot’ (1678-84), 
Fedicated to ILonry ILyde, earl of Clarendon, 
and containing a warm testimonial to the 
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od qualities of Sir Roger L’Nstranga. | catalogue of his works = 


0 
5 ‘Country Conversations: Being an Ac- 
count of some Discourses that happen’d in 
a visit to the Country last Summer on 
divers Subjects; chiefly of the Modern 
Comedies, of Drinking, of Translated Verse, 
of Painting and Painters, of Poets and 
Poetry,’ London, 1694, 12mo. 
Poems of St. Paul’s Cathedral: viz. The 
Ruins, The Rebuslding, The Choire,’ Lon- 
don, 1697, fol. (the poem on ‘The Ruins’ 
had been issued separately in 1668, 4to), 
5, § Historia Histrionica; an Historical Ac- 
count of the English Stage, shewing the 
Ancient Use, Improvement, and Perfection 
of Dramatick Representations in this Na-~ 
tion, In a Dislogue of Plays and Playeis,’ 
London, 1699, 4to (reprinted in facsimile 
among Ashbee’s reprints, 1872), This in- 
teresting little sketch of the ‘transition’ 
stage was, by Warburton’s advice, incor- 
porated (as a preface to vol, xi.) in Dodsley’s 
‘Qld English Plays, 1744 (it is also given 
in Collier's reissue of Dodsley, and in 
White's ‘Old English Dramas,’ and it is 
summarised in Oldys’s ‘ British Librarian ’), 
It assumes the form of a dialogue between 
Lovewit and an old cavalier, who discourses 
amiably upon old plays and old actora such 
as Lowin and Pollard, Taylor, a notable 
Tamlet, ond Swanston, who played Othello 
‘before the wars.’ 6, ‘Phoonix Paulina: 
& Poem on the New Fabrick of St, Paul’s 
Oathedral,” London, 1709, 4to; published 
anonymously, but referred to by Wright in 
a manuscript note by Hearne in the Bod- 
leian copy (et Tinaryn, Collections, ii. 119). 
Wright is further credited with translations 
from the Latin and French: ‘ Thyestes, a 
pragedy translated out of Seneca; to which 
is adde ae in burlesque,’ 1674, 
8vo, and ‘The New Description of Paris, 
in two parts, London, 1687, 8yo., 

Besides these works, Wright prepared an 
acourate epitomo in English of Dugdale’s 
‘Monasticon’ (London, 1698, fol.), in the 
dedication of which he romarke: ‘ War- 
wickehira has produced two of the most 
famous and deserving writersin their several 
ways that England can boast of —a Dugdale 
and a Shakespeare.’ Wood cites ao distich 
of an elegy written by Wright upon John 
Goad [q. v.] ILearne, who respected Wright, 
haying corresponded with him upon the 
subject of Leland, informa us that he wrote 
strictures upon Wood's ‘ Athenre,’ but never 

ablished them, J'rom a manuscript oni 

y Ilearne, dated 1719, in Dr. Nawlinson’s 
coy of Wright's ‘Ruins in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, it apueaee that Wright, a fow years 
before his death, gave Hearne a complete 


4, ‘Threa | Ep: 


L Ais: 3 and that 
previous application he had at OT : 
refused this favour to Wood ae ae : 
dicious and partial biographer’ (cf, He : 
Ce ii. 872), rey 
azhtt doubtfully attribute ri 
a volume of Gers ations entitle ag 
ipigrammatum: Being the ch i 
tichs of Martials Pena ioe eee 
ams & of all the Obief Latin Posts if 
ave writ in these two last Centunes, To. 
gether with Cato’s Morality, London 1603, 
and 1604, 4to; this volume is dedicated 
to Sir William Bromley in June 1668 b 
: James Mngit M. Arts,” The same sick. 
ure is affixed to a versio: 's “Eni 
tles,’ 1683, ae 


[Milton's Pooms, ed. Thomas Warton, 1733 
ad fin, (this long note by Warton anes es 
only connected account extant of Wn t ard 
his writings); Mearne's Collections, , Doble 
(Oxford Hist. Soc); Wood's Athens Oxon ed 
Bliss, ii, B44, iv. 219, 278 ; Wilson's Merchant 
Taylors’ School, p. 867 3 Ohalmers's Bhogr, Diet 
ay. ‘Abraham Wright ;’ Watt's Bibhothecs 
Halkett and Lame’s Dict. of Anonymous and 
Pseudon, Lit.; Allibone's Dict, of Engl, Lit » 
Nichols's Lit, Anced. iii, 118; Lowe's Bibl, 
Engl. Thontr, Lit, p, 868; Hazhtt's Collestiors 
and Notes; Notes and Queries, Srd ser, ji, 469, 
6th ser, x, 86; Addit, MS, 29560, f. ms 
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WRIGHT, Stn JAMES (1716-1785, 
first baronet, governor of Georgia, born in 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, on May 1716, 
was the fourth son of Robert Wright of Sedg. 
Aleld in the county of Durham, who removed 
from England to Charleston, and for many 
years was chief justice of South Carolina, 
Robert, son of Sir Robert Wright . ¥,}, lord 
chief justice of England, married Mrs, Pitts, 
whose maiden name was Isabelle Wright, 

James entered Gray's Inn on 14 Ang, 
1741, ond was called to the bar. Ho prac- 
tised in Charleston, and about 1789 was 
nominated attorney-general of South Caro 
lina, He was afterwards appointed agent 
of the colony in England, and on 18 Slay 
1760 he was nominated lieutenant-governor 
of Georgia. On 28 Jon. 1702 he received 
from England the commission of captain- 
general and governor-in-chief, with full 
executive powers, dated April 1761, In 
1762 he defeated the attempts of Thomas 
Boon, governor of South Carolina, to extend 
his jurisdiction over some districts south of 
Georgia, on tho borders of Florida, and on 
7 Oct. 1763 procured the extension of the 
southern frontior of the province from the 
Alatamahe to the river St. Mary, In 1763 
Wright also presided at Augusto at a coa- 
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veg with the chiefs of five Indian 
i, ra on 10 Oct. a treaty was rati- 
mtn, whe * ’ 
‘qehich procured for Georgia aconsiderable 
Q yson of territory On the western frontier. 
me deliverance of the colony by the treaty 
Pins from the dangerous neighbourhood 
if the Spaniards in Florida and the Franch 
‘Mobile, together with the extension and 
vlation of the boundaries, led to rapid 
aagth in prosperity and to the emigration 
numerous planters from South Carolina. 
hs hopeful prospect was overcast by the 
geot the tampActin1765, The colony 
# Massachusetts took the lead n opposing 
th new tax, and the provincial assambly 
veda curcular letter to the other colonies 
‘ting them to take part in a general 
spss. On the arrival of the letter in 
athe assembly was privately convenod 
rythe speaker at avannah, Georgia had 
ten #0 long the immediate noighbour of 
intle French and Spanish eotiloments that 
slrelier sense of loyalty prevailed than in 
teother colonies. Wright exerted his in- 
faence to the utmost, and succeeded in pre- 
rating the nomination of delegates to the 
aa eongress; but he failed to hinder o 
ympathetic reply to the message from Mas- 
wshusetts, By the close of 1766 he found 
ba suthonity almost gone except in Savan- 
nh, owing chiefly to the course of events 
South Carolina, where the insurgents had 
empletely triumphed. On the arrival of 
dp stamped paper from England on 6 Dec., 
Wnght mcd it from dostruction, and aven 
maeed the merchants to use it for the 
of clearing vessels ready to snil. 
Pmeesit® of compliance aroused the wrath 
ithe inhabitants of South Carolina, who 
tumed Wright ‘a porvicide, and decreed 
tut ‘whosoever trafficked with the Georgians 
hnld be put to death.’ The repeal of the 
Sump Act allayed without es the 
pnt of discontent, and when Townshend 
imposed fresh duties in 1767 it manifested 
itelfmore strongly than before. On 24 Dec. 
1168 the Georgian lower house expressed its 
sympathy with the Massachusetts assembly, 
mi on 16 Sept. 1709 the merchants adopted 
relations agninst importing English goods. 
Oh 10 Suly 1771 Waight obtained permis- 
ato visit Great Britain to look after his 
porate affsirs, leaving James Habersham 
whi deputy at Savannah. Ile was well 
meived mm London, and on 5 Dec, 1772 was 
eented a baronet in reward for his services. 
Ha returned to Georgin about the middle 
February 1778, On 5 Aug. 1774, learning 
tut an irregular convention had met to 
tneert action with the other colonies, he 
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issued 6 proclamation denouncing it as il- 
legal, but was unable to prayent the passage 
of resolutions condemning the action of the 
English government, or to hinder the op- 
pointment of a committee to correspond with 
the committees of the other provinces, Ie 
succeeded again, however, in preventing dele- 
gates being sent to the general congress of 
the other twelve states. On the meeting of 
assembly in January 1776 he learned that 
the lower honse wes about to urge the sp- 
pointment of delegates. To prevent this,on 
10 Feb. he prorogued it to § May. When 
that date arrived the representatives refused, 
to assemble to furnish supplies, and the 
house was further prorogued to November. 

The unique position of Georgia in regard 
to the continental congress roused the bitter 
resentment of the other colonies, Wright 
Facil of invasion, repeatedly ur d 
the secretary for the colonies, the Earl of 
Dartmouth [sce Lugen, Winn1ax, second 
EaRt}, to furnish him with a force of five 
hundred men at least. In May the popular 
party seized the gunpowder in the maga- 
zine at Savannah, and spiked the cannon in- 
tended to firasalutas on the king’s birthday. 
Wright's letters for assistance to the mili- 
tary and naval commanders were intercepted 
by the insurgents at Oharleston, ond others 
substituted, stating that the province was 
quiet. On 4 July a provincial congress as- 
sembled and elected delegates to the conti- 
nental congress. The executive committee 
appointed by that body intercepted Wright’s 
official correspondence at Savannah, and 
ordered the British yeasels in port to depart 
without unlading, In August the militia 
came under their control, and loyalist officers 
were replaced by patriots, On 1 Dee, the 
congress extended its control over the judi-~ 
cial courts. On 12 Jan. 1776 two men-of- 
war arrived in Tybee, and, to prevent Wright 
communicating with them, Joseph Haber- 
sham, brother of the former deputy go- 
vernor, by order of the council of safety 
entered the governor's house on 18 Jan. on 
mado him a prisoner, Onli Feb., after being 
insulted and firad at, he broke his parole 
and escaped to the Scarborough man-of- 
war. After an ineffactual attack on the 
town he left Savannah, arriving at Halifax 
on 21 April. Thence he proceeded to Eng- 
land, where he remained until, at the close 
of December 1778, (Sir) Archibald Onmp- 
bell (1789-1791) [q. v.] recaptured Savannah 
and recovered Georgia. Wright was imme- 
diately directed to proceed to America, and 
reached Savannah on 14 June 1779. 

He found affairs in & miserable condition, 
and, while atriving to reorganise the govern- 
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ment, he was suddenly menaced in Soptem- 
ber by the arrival of the French fleet, under 
the Comte d’Estaing, with a large military 
force on board. Savannah was immediatel 
besieged, and Wright is said 1o have save 
the place from surrender by his casting vote. 
On 9 Oct. a final assault was repelled and 
the siege raised. Wright took advantage of 
this triumph to press for severe measures 
against the revolutionary party. He strongly 
objected to the general amnesty offered by 
Sir Ilenry Clinton (1788 P-1795) (a. who 
landed in Georgia in February 1780, and 
hastened 10 summon an assembly before the 
security it offered to the disaffocted could in- 
fluence the character of the representatives 
chosen. Immediately on the meeting of the 
assembly an act was passed granting the 
home government a duty of two and a half 
per cent. on all exports, In retaliation for 
the attainder of royalists by the republican 
legislature, Wright procured tho passage in 
May 1780 of two acts, aitainting 160 republi- 
cans of high treason, and disqualifying thom 
from holding any office in Georgin. 

On 12 May Sir Henry Clinton captured 
Oharleston, and for o time relieved Georgia 
from apprehension of invasion, Wright 
urged the British to secure their position in 
the south before undertaking decisive opera- 
tions. THis advice had some weight with 
Olinton, but when Cornwallis assumed the 
command in 1781 he disregarded Wright's 
opinion and commenced the famous march 
which ended in the capitulation of York- 
town, After the surrender of Cornwallis, 
most of the south was regained by the re- 
publicans. Wright appealed strongly for 
reinforcements, hitwithout avail. On fi June 
1782 he received orders to abandon the pro- 
vince, and on 11 July, after obtaining favour- 
able torms for the loyalists, he evacuated 
Savannah and returned to England. He had 
been attainicd in the Georgian assembly on 
1 March 1778, and his property confiscated. 
In 1788 the American refugoes placed him 
at the head of the board of agents of the 
American loyalists for prosecuting their 
claims for compensation, In return for his 
services and in compensation for the loss of 
property, worth 38,0002, he received a pen- 
sion of 5007. a year. He died in Flu yer 
Street, Westminster, on 20 Nov, 1785, and 
was buried in the north cloister of Weatmin- 
ster Abbey on 28 Noy. Wrightsborough, in 
Columbia county, Georgia, was named alter 
him. He married at Charleston, in 1740, 
Sarah (d. 1763), only daughter and heiress 
of James Maidman, o capiain in the army, 
By her he had three surviving sons and six 
daughters, Ie was succeeded in the baro- 


netey by his eldest son, Jo 
pasion was continued in the ling bet es 
son, Alexander, who setiled in Taraaion 
A valuable report made by Wright e 
colonial scerstary on the condition ri 
sources of Georgia, dated 20 Noy We 
together with his official correspondence oe 
the colonial secretaries betwee We 
1782, was published in 1878 in the igu! 
lections’ of the Georgia Historical Soci 4 
Tlis official correspondence with Lord Sh : 
burne is preserved among the Shelby el 
manuscripts in the possession of the Ver 
quia “ Lansdowne (Hist. MSS, Comp, “th 
7: . 
[Burke’s Pecrage and Duronete : 
ter’s Admission Registors of Grapetanrs ~ 
Jones's Hist. of Georgia, 1883, vol. ii, passin: 
Collections uf Georgia Hist, Soe, 1878, ih, 137. 
878; Acts passed by the Gonoral Assembly G 
Georgin, 1765-74, Wormsloe, 1881; Stevens 
Hist, of Georgia, 1859, vol, ii, passim; Weds 
Ilist. of Goorgia, Suvunnah, 1811-16; White's 
Hist, Collections of Georgia, New York, 1835 
PP. 188-96; Borteam's Travels through Sud, 
and South Carolina, Georgia, ond Florida, 1792 
BP 4, 35; Sobine’s Loyalists of the Ametisay 
evolution, 1864; Davy's Suffolk Collections in 
Addit, MS, 19156, ff, 288, 244; Chester's Re. 
gisters of Westminster Abboy, 1876, E 440] 
LG, 


WRIGHT, JOHN (15687-1605), con. 
spirator, was a grandson of John Wright of 

oughland Hall, Yorkshire, who had ben 
seneschal to Henry VIII, and migrated 
thither from Kent in the thirty-third year of 
that king's reign. His son Robert had bys 
second wife, Ursula Rudston of Harton, 
two sons, John and Christopher (sea below), 
both gunpowder plotiers, and two daughter, 
one of whom married Thomas Percy (150). 
1605) [q. v.], who was engaged in the same 
conspiracy. 

John, the elder brother, was baptised st 
Welwick on 16 Jan, 1568 wera Holder. 
nesa, ii, 616). IYe is said to have been s 
schoolfellow of Father Tesimond [q. ¥,] th 
jesuit, and of Guy Fawkes (Cal, State Papers, 

om, Jamos I, xvii. 18), Father Gerard, his 
contemporary, describes him os ‘a strong, 
stout man, and of very good wit, though slow 
of speech,’ ITe was an excellent swordsman 
and much disposed to Aghting. Carden, 
writing to Sir R. Cotton in 1606 when Quem 
Elizabeth wassick,says that boththe Wright, 
with Oatesby, Tresham, and others, were put 
under arrest as men likely to give troublain 
enso of the queen’s death (Brncu, Ory, 
Letters, Ind ser. iti, 179). However, accord- 
ing 10 Gerard, John Wright becama a catho- 
lio only about the time of Hesex' mising, in 
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hich he was implicated (1601), and after | Trenson, articles in the Month, May and June 
dt a change came over him. He became | 1896, by the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. ; What was 


+4 and of good sober carriage.’ He kept 
= in the Leesa of Catesby, who es- 
temed him for his valour and secrecy. His 
tmse at Twigmore in Lincolnshire, where 
je now chiefly resided, became the resort of 
‘sts, who Went to him for his spiritual 
He their own corporal comfort (Cnet 
yarrative, p- 50), John was one of the first 
pitiated into the plot by his friend Catesby, 
abably at the same time as Thomas Winter 
pth bes Jonuary 160L. He now removed 
ins family from See to a house belong- 
ng to Catesby at Lapworth in Warwick- 
‘ire, He took an active part in all the 
rerations of the conspirators, and on the 
seof the actual discovery of the plot (on the 
«frernoon of 4 Nov.)he fled from London with 
fiteby, At Holbeche on the morning of 
the 8th, when an accidont took place with 
wma gunpowder, he wished in his despair to 
imite the rest so as to blow up the house and 
gl Inthe fight which followed with Sir 
Richard Walsh's men he and his brother fell 
mortally wounded, Sir Thomas Lawley, who 
usin this affair assisting the sheriff of Wor- 
eater, wrote to Salisbury: ‘I hasted to re- 
nyeCatesby and Percy and the two Wrights, 
who lay deadly wounded on the ground, 
thinking by the recovery of these to have 
done unto his majesty better service than 
ty suffering them to die,’ but the people 
standing by roughly stripped tho bodies 
iked, and, no surgeon being at hand, they 
on died (Brit. Mus, Addit. MS. 617, p. 565, 
quted in ‘Life of a Conspirator,’ 1895, p. 


390). 

Greco ‘Wartaur (1570-1605), the 
younger brother, before the plot was pro- 
jected had been sent into Spain in March 
{i in accordance with the arrangement 
made with Thomus Winter, to inform Philip 
of the queen’s death and to solicit the aid 
of the Spanish forces. He was, like Winter, 
fmished with letters of recommendation 
by Garnet to Creswell, and was followed 
twomonths later by Fawkes, who came into 
Spain from Brussels on a similar errand 
— iv. 8, liii). Christopher was not 
tilled upon to take part in the powder con- 
piracy till Lent 1605, when the five workers 
at the mine, finding ‘ihe stone wall very 
lard to beat through,’ needed fresh hands, 
His fortunes were thenceforward linked with 
those of his brother, and he was mortally 
wounded with him on 8 Nov. 1605. 

_ [Jardine’s Narrative; Condition of Catholics 

inthe Reign of James I; Father Gerard’s Nar- 

nitive of the Gunpowder Plot, ed. John Morris, 

85.1871; Traditional Mistory and the Spanish 
YOL, XXI, 


the Gunpowder Plot? by Father Gerard, 1897; 
What Guopowder Plot was, by 8. R. Gardiner, 
1897,] T. @ L. 
WRIGHT, JOHN (1805-1848 ?), Scots 
poet, born on 1 Sept. 1805, at the farmhouse of 
Auchencloigh in the parish of Sorn, Ayr- 
shire, was the fourth child of James Wright 
of Galston in the same county, a coal-driver, 
by his wife, Grizzle Taylor (¢. December 
1842) of Mauchline. While he was still a 
child his parents removed to Galston, where 
he received a few months’ schooling and 
learned to read, but not to write. He gave 
evidence of powers of memory by reciting 
the whole of the 119th Psalm inthe Sabbath 
school to the discomfort of his audience. 
From the age of seven he assisted his father 
in driving coals, and at thirteen he was 
apprenticed to George Brown, a Galston 
Weaver, a man of cultivated mind, who 
assisted his education and placed books at 
his disposal. While still a youth Wright 
composed fifteen hundred lines of a tragedy 
entitled ‘Mahomet, or the Hegira,’ which he 
was forced to retain in his memory until he 
learned to write at the age of seventeen. 
In 1824 he process to Glasgow, carrying 
with him ‘The Retrospect’ and some smaller 
poems. On his arrival he saw John Strn- 
thers [q.v.] and Dugald Moore [q.v.], who 
arperes his work and assisted hin to go to 
Edinburgh. There he found patrons in 
§ Christopher North’ and Ienry Glacsford 
Bell (q.v.], who helped him to obtain a pub- 
lisher. ‘The Retrospect’ appeared in 1825, 
and was lauded by the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
and the ‘Monthly Review,’ as well as by 
Scottish journals, Some shorter poems 
which were published with it had the higher 
honour of being praised by Sir Walter Scott. 
Wright settled at Cambuslang, near Glas- 
gow, where he married Margaret Chalmers, 
granddaughter of the parish schoolmaster, 
and worked asa weaver. Jinding his means 
scanty ho printed a second edition of the 
‘Tetrospect’ two or three years later, and 
made a tour through Scotland selling copies. 
IIe found thet his fame was extensive, and 
the discovery was his ruin. Tho hospitality 
he received encouraged habits of intem- 
perance which, e few months after his return 
to Cambuslang, completely mastered him. 
He was separated from his wife, and lived 
in poverty ond wretchedness. In 1813 he 
mals a determined effort to regulate his life. 
Tis friends assisted him by publishing at 
Aver “The Whole Poetical Works of John 
Wright’ Unfortunately, his reformation 
‘was either transient or too late, for he died 
3U 
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in a Glasgow hospital a few months later. | and Wright deniod that oe 


He had a genuine poetic gift and an intense 
appreciation of natural beauty. His more 
ambitious pieces were marred by an artificial 
imitation of Lord Byron, but his shorter 
oems, reflecting the emotions of his own 
ife, were happier, 
[Memoir prefixed to Wright's Works, 1843, 
with portrait; Allibone’a Dict. Engl. ae é 


WRIGHT, JOHN (1770 P-1844), book- 
seller and author, born in 1770 or 1771, was 
the son of a clork in a manufacturing house 
at Norwich. He was apprenticed to his 
uncle, J. Roper, a silk mercer, but he dis- 
liked trade, and at the expiry of his inden- 
tures went to London to seek for literary em- 
ployment. Ile obtained an engagement as 
foreman or superintendent at ILookham’s 
yooms in Bond Street, and afterwards en- 
tered business on his own account as a book- 
seller at 109 Piccadilly, opposite Old Bond 
Street. Tis shop became the general morn- 
ing resort of the friends of Pitt’s ministry, as 
Debratt’s was of the opposition [pee Dusrpsi, 
Joun], In 1797 Canning, John Iookham 
Frere [q. v.], and others, projected the ‘Anti- 
Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner,’ They took 
a lease of 168 Piccadilly, the next house to 
Wright's, which was vacant on account of 
the failure of J, Owen, tho publisher of 
Burke’s pamphlets, and made over the house 
to Wright, reserving to themselves the first 
floor. By means ofa door in the partition 
wall they passed from Wright’s shop to the 
editorial room without attracting notice. 
The ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ appeared first on 20 Nov. 
1797, under the editorship of William Gif- 
ford [q.v.], and was continued until 9 July 
1798, The journal was distinguished for the 
vigour of its attacks on its opponents, and 
Wright's shop was the scene of the attempt 
of John Wolcot [q.v.], better known os 
Peter DPindar, to chastise Gifford with a 
cudgel for his sovere reflections on lis 
character and writings. Wright's political 
connections brought him into contact with 
William Cobbett [q. v.], thon at the height 
of his earlier fame os a tory martyr. While 
Cobbett was still in Americn, Wright acted 
as his agent in London, and when he came 
to England in 1800 he gave him lodging in 
his house. In 1802 Wright failed in his 
business. Ile had started with little money, 
and, according to Cobbetit, the publication of 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin’ brought him more noto- 
riety than remuneration. By his failure he 
found himaolf seriously in Cobbett’s debt, 
and he received little mercy. In 1803 he 
was confined in the Fleet at the suit of his 
creditor, Ata later time Oobbett asserted 


the committal .. 
by mutual arrangement, At ane 
y kt 


was released in a few weeks on j 
made him Cobbett’s hack and te ri 
follow his master in 1804 in his cha 's 
politics, He took rooms at 9 tailo eA 
5 Panton Square, Westminster, but 4 Ba 
Cobbett’s frequent absences from town k 
lived at his house at 15 Duke Streat War, 
minster, looked aftor his domestic affairs = i 
supedatended the publication of the Wen 
Political Rogister’ According to Thom, 
Curson Tansard [q.v.], he received no 1, 
munoration for these services, and was denj.1 
sven postal expenses unless he produced i 
back of every twopenny post letter whickle 
regio’. aa 

@ was chiefly employed, how 
editor of ¢ Cobbeti's Pailinentary tee 
‘ Oobbett’s Parliamentary Debates,’ and '(,). 
bett's State Trials.’ Of the two former hs 
took entire charge, but the last was entrusted 
to Thomas Bayly Iowell [q.v.] aa mb 
editor, To Wright were assigned 8 yerb) 
agruement two-thirds of the profits on th: 
‘ Debatos’ and half the profits on the ‘Pa. 
liamentary History’ ad the ‘State Trias* 
Cobbett was originally proprietor, but in 1910 
he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonmet 
for an attack on the government, and durm 
his incarceration a violent dispute arose a t) 
the division of the profits, which was com 
plicated by Wright's raising a claim forte 
munoration for his other services. The 
printer ITansard, who sided with Weigh, 
eventually obtained possession of the ‘Par 
liamentary Debates’ and the ‘ History, re. 
moyed Oobbott’s name from the title, 
and continued Wright in his post of ole 
Tho ‘Parliamentary Tistory’ appeared m 
thirty-six volumes between 1806 and 18%, 
and dealt with the poriod previous to 160s, 
when the serics of the ‘Debates’ bey 
Wright edited thirty-six volumes of the 
‘Debates’ between 1812 ond 1880, and ws 
one succeeded as editor by Thomas Hod 
skin, 

Their financial differences produced alast- 
ea fl enmity between Oobbett and Wright, 
which was embittered by another circum 
stance. On Cobbett’s release from gaolin 
1812 a statement appeared in the'Times'tt 
he had sought to avoid imprisonment tx 
years before by making his submission tage 
Yernment, and offering tosuppress tba’ iy 
Register.’ Wright, who had been ee 
Cobbett’s overtures, and had endeavoured to 
dissuade him from them, was unjustly su- 
pected of having betrayed them, The r 
‘velation was too domagin; to be forgiven. 
In 1819, while in America, Cobbett pu 
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ttack on Wright in the ‘ Register,’ 
1g that he had decatad him faleityin’ 
iis Haunts and describing graphically * the 

round drops of sweat that in a cold 
eaters day 10 ed down the caitiff’s fore- 
wad’ when his villainy was discovered, 
Taght obtained 5002. damages against Wil- 
‘sm Innell Clement, the bookseller, for 
shishing the libel, and when Cobbett re- 
raed to England ‘he commenced proceed 
ge against him also, and on 11 Deg. 1820 
rhained 1,0002, damages (Zimes, 12 Dec. 


es ‘Wright’s connection with the ‘Par. 
‘ynentary Debates’ ceased in 1880, he un- 
jrtooka ‘Biographical Memoir of William 
Hiaskieson’ (London, 1881, 8vo), a work of 
qnsiderable merit. He was next employed 
jy the publishers John Murray 
,y] and Richard Bentley (1794-1871) 
yt] in literary work, In 1881 Murray 
riblished an edition of Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson founded on that of John Wilson 
froker [q.v.) The ninth and tenth volumes, 
qusisting of a erp ene collection of 
matemporary anecdotes concerning Johnson 
méer the title ‘ Johnsoniana,’ were edited by 
Wright. They appeared in a separate edi~ 
tm in 1886 (London, &vo). Between 1832 
ind 1885 he was engaged on the ‘ Life and 
Work of Lord, Byron,’ published by Murray, 
mi in 1885 on the collective edition of 
Cathe’s ‘ Works.’ Between 1838 and 1810 
je assisted William Stanhope Taylor and 
(sin John Henry Pringle in editing the 
cCempondence of William Pitt, Earl of 
Cutham’ (London, 4 vols. 8vo). He was 
eitor of the first collective edition of 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ which appeared 
01840 (London, 6 vols. 8vo), A revised 
tdition was published in 1844 and a third in 
16, An American edition appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1842. At the time of his 
dath Wright was engaged in his most im- 
jon work, the publication of ‘Sir Ifenry 
svendish’s Debates of the House of Com- 
nos during the Thirteenth Parliament of 
Grest Britain, commonly called the Unre- 
ted Parliament’ [see Oavnypdisa, Sr 
x}. The original notes, written in 
thorthand, ara contained in forty-sight 
vdumes in the Egerton manuscripts at the 
Rritish Museum, ‘Wright deciphered and 
“usoribed the manuscript as far as 27 March 
U/L, end supplemented the texb with ‘illus- 
tations of the parliamentary history of the 
ei of George IIT) drawn from unpub- 
letter, private journals, and memoirs, 

in 1880 he published @ preliminary volume, 
iontaiming the ‘Debate of the House of 
Commons on the Bill for the Government of 
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Quebec’ (London, 8vo), a subject at that 
time of considerable interest, The work 
‘was approved by Lord Brougham, who, to- 
co with Hudson Gurney [q. v.], assisted 

sight financially, Seven parts appeared 
between 1811 and 1848, which, when bound, 
formed two volumes (London, aro) 

Wright died in London on 26 Feb, 1844 
ot his residence, 26 Osnaburgh Street, Re- 
gent’s Park, and was buried at the Maryle- 
bone parish church. Two volumes of Cob- 
bett’s correspondence with Wright are pre- 
served at the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
22906, 22907), A third (Addit, MS, 31126) 
contains letters in the possession of Cobbett, 
and a statement of his case against Wright in 
re to the ‘ Parliamentary History’ and 
‘Debates!’ ‘Wright translated from the 
arman of Alexandre Stanislas de Wimplfon 
‘A Voyage to Saint Domingo in 1788, 1789, 
and 1790’ (London, 1797, 8vo), 

[Gent. . 1844, i. 487; Allbone'’s Dict. of 
Engl. Lit ; Report of tha action Wright v. 
Clement, 1819; Huish’s Memoirs of Cobbett, 
1886, ii. 812-85; Smith’s Life of Cobbett, 1878; 
Life of William Qobbett, 1835, pp. 167-72; 
Political Death of Wilham Oobbett, 1820; 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, ed. Edmonds, 1890, 
P- xmii; Nichols’s Lit. Dusty. vi. 5-6 ; Edin- 

urgh Review, 1839-40, Ixx 90.) ELC. 


WRIGHT, JOHN MASEY (1777-1866), 
watercolour-painter, was born on 14 Oct. 
1777 at Pentonville, London, where his 
father was an organ-builder. He was appren- 
ticed to the same business, but, as it proved, 
distasteful to him, he was allowed to follow 
his natural inclination for art, Ass boy 
he was given the opportunity of watching 
Thomas Stothard [g. v.] when at work in 
his studio, but otherwise he was self-taught. 
About 1810 Wright became associated with 
Henry Aston Barker [q. v-], for whose 
panorama in the Strand he did mych ex- 
cellent work, including the battles of Co- 
rufa, Vittoria, and Waterloo, He was 
algo employed for a time os a scene-painter 
at the operg-house, But his reputation 
rests upon his small compositions illustrating 
Shakespeare and other eri which were ex+ 
tremely numerous and executed with ad- 
miryble taste and need in the manner of 
Stothard. He exhibited at the aoe Aca- 
demy from 1812 to 1818, and in 1824 was 
elected an aasociate of the Watercolour 
Society; he became a full member in 1825, 
and thenceforward to the and of his long 
life waa a regular exhibitor. His drawings 
were largely engraved for the ‘Literary 
Souvenir, ‘Amulet, ‘ Forget-me-not,’ and 
similar publications; also for fine editions of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott and Burna,, 
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and for the ‘Gallery of Modern British 


Artists’ Plates from his ‘Battle of Vit- 
toria’ and ‘The Ghost, a Christmas Frolic,’ 
appeared in 1814, and ‘Devotion,’ a subject 
from Boccaccio, was engraved by Charles 
Heath in 1888. Though extremely indus- 
trious, Wright was peo remunerated forhis 
work, and during his later years received a 
small pension from the Watercolour Society. 
He died on 18 May 1868, By his wife, Miss 
Meadows, he had a son and a daughter. 
[Roget's Hist. of the ‘Old Watercolour’ 
Society; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s 
Diet. of Axtists, 1760-1893.] F. M. O'D. 


WRIGHT, JOHN MICHAEL (1626?- 
1700), Roreet- pens, born about 1626 in 
Scotland, is stated to have been a pupil of 
George Jamesone [q. v.], and to have come 
to England at the age of seventeen. Soon 
afterwards he went to Italy and_ resided 
thereforsomeyears. Ile was electedin 1648 
a member of the academy of St. Luke at 
Florence, and was also ao member of tho 
academy at Rome. While at Rome he copied 
ithe triple portrait of Charles I by Van Dyck, 
which had been sent to Bernini the sculptor. 
He returned to England during the Commor- 
wealth and executed several excellent por- 
traits, including one of Elizabeth Olaypole, 
‘Cromwell's favourite daughter, painted m 
1658, and now in the National Portrait Gtal- 
lery, London. A portrait of General Monck 
at iam House is signed and dated 1659. 
Other Lae of Monck painted by Wright 
are at Longleat, Cambridge, and elsewhere. 

After the Restoration Wright became a 
“ending painter in London and arival of Lely. 
His portraits are well and solidly painted, 
and show much character, as may be seen 
from the portraits of Thomas Hobbes [q. v. 
and Thomas Ohiflinch [q. v.] in the Nationa 
Portrait Gallery, London. John Tvelyn 
{q. v.] the diarist notes that ‘1659, 5 April, 
eame the Karle of Northampton and the 
famous painter Mr. Wright; and ‘1662, 
& October, Visited Mr. Wright, a Scotsman, 
who had liv’d long at Rome and was esteem’d 
a good painter.’ Wright painted some de- 
corative pictures for Charles IT at Whitehall. 
Evelyn alludes to these and to a triple por- 
trait of John Lacy (d.1681) [q. v.], the famous 
comedian, as Parson Simple in the ‘ Cheats,’ 
Sandy in the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ and 
Monsieur de Vicein the ‘ Country Captain ;’ 
this picture, painted in 1675, is now at 
Hampton Oourt. Samuel Pepys [q. v.] pre- 
ferred Lely, for, after seeing Lady Castle- 
maine’s portrait in Lely’s studio, he says in 
his ‘Diary’ for 18 June 1662: ‘Thence to 
Mr. Wright’s, the painter; but Lord! the 
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ee 
difference that is between their two Worlat! 


Probably Wright was painti 
mainetoo. After the Great Patty Cale 
1666 great assistance was rendered oe 
corporation of London by Sir Matthew i 
[g-V.]and other judges in settling the difi i 
en of property arising from the diaast ’ 
n 1670 the corporation of London a 
mined to commemorate this action } i 
ing the portraits of all the judges trentye 
two in number, painted to be ning in nn 
Guildhall or some other public place, <= 
Peter Lely was invited to undertake ths 
task, but declined to attend upon the jud . 
The commission was therefore gh 
Wright, who executed the greater numb. 
of the portraits, all at fall ‘length durin 
the next three or four years, Bvelyn, inh. 
‘Diary’ for 81 July 1678, notes that he ‘wen, 
to see the judges newly set up in Guildhall’ 
These portraits were restored and repantei 
by one Spiridione Roma in 1779, ‘ 
_In 1672 Wright painted for Sir Rote 
Vyner a full-length ortrait of Prince Ry. 
‘ey which is now ot Magdalen College, Ox- 
ord. Hoe painted many portraits of tL. 
gontry and nobility, which aro to be foun! 
in private collections, such as those of Lor 
Bagot, the Earl of Bradford, Lord Talhot ¢- 
Malahide, and others, They are painte! 
with a quiet strength and dignity which ew. 
trast with the graces and conventions of tL» 
fashions of the time. 

In 1686 Wright, probably on account -f 
his knowledge of Italian and previous » 
sidence in Italy, was appointed ‘majordom,’ 
in the suite of Itoger Palmer, earl of Castle. 
maine ig. ‘y.}, upon his abortive embassy fon 
James IT to Innocent XT at Rome, Tl 
embassy atriyed at Rome in January 16%, 
Wright, who seems to have remained a 
Rome for some time later than the embas,y, 
published in Italion o fulsome, though nt 
uninteresting, account of the embassy and 
its reception in Rome, with illustrations, i 
was entitled ‘Ragguaglio della solenne com- 

oreo fattea in Roma,’ ome [1687], fol. An 

nglish version of this was prepared in 10 
(London, fol.) by Nahum Tate [q. 4 Cn 
his return to England Wright found that h» 
most dangerous rival, Sir Godfrey Knell 
[q. v.], had established himself firmly 1 

opular favour and fashionable patronag 
Wright therefore lost his pecans, and when, 
not long before his death, he solicited th 
post of king’s Jimnor in Scotland, he was 
unsuccessful, He died in 1700 in Jams 
Streot, Covent Garden, and was buried in 
the St, Paul’s Church close by. ‘ 

Owing to his habit of signing his name 
Latin, ‘J. M, Ritus, with the initials eo- 
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his name has been the source of per- 
‘retytomany art historians. Wrighthad a 
Fa le collection of agates, gems, shells, 
: mostly collected in Italy,and noticed by 
wa » this collection he disposed of to 
Tavs Sloane [q.v.], with whose other 
pagures it passed into the British Museum. 

Wright had a son, whom he established 
i Rome as a teacher of languages. His 
ether Jereminh Wright, was also a painter, 
sto agaisted in the accessories of the judges 
enttaits 0 the Guildhall, A nephey John 
{ehael Wright, settled in Ireland and prac- 
wi with some success as & portrait-paiter 
tae, In the collection of the Earl of Powis 
iaeis a portrait of the Earl of Castlemaine, 
vanding and dictating to his secretary; the 
utter is probably Wright, and the whole 
ycture painted by himeelf. 


{Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
yan, With manuscript notes by Sir George Scharf; 
Pays's and Evelyn's Diaries; De Piles’s Lives 
the Painters; Brydall’s Iist. of Art in Scot- 
wd; Seguier’s Dict. of Painters; Price's De- 
eaptive Account of the Guildhall.) 1, C. 


WRIGHT, JOHN WESLEY (1709- 
5), commander R.N,, of a Lancashire 
amly, son of James Wright, a captain in 
the army, was born at Cork on 14 June 
1709, -V hile still very young he went with 
h-father ond the family to Minorca, where 
‘leat music and \Yrench, in both of 
shich he excelled. It may be presumed 
tat he also learnt Spanish. Early in 1781 
lwwas entered on board the Brilliant with 
‘St) Roger Curtis [q. v.], and was for the 
uxt two years at Gibraltar during the siege, 
fs 1788, when the Brilliant was paid off, 
Waght was sent to a school at Wandsworth, 
there he remained for two years. Ile was 
thn employed for some time in a merchant's 
afica in the city, and—apparently in 1788— 
wassent ‘on an importunt commission’ to 
3. Petersburg, Fe remained in Russia for 
the next five years, ne Moscow and 
other places, and acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the language. He was introduced 
tohr William Sidney Smith i. v.], and at 
his request joined the Diamond in the sprin 
of1704 with the rating of midshipman, an 
spparently doing duty as captain’s clerk; 
leseems to have described himself as ‘ the 
seetary of his fuend. After nearly two 
rns on the coast of France, he was with 
Smith on the night of 18-19 April 1796, 
when he was taken prisoner. Ilis confiden- 
tid relations to Smith secured him tho par- 
teular attentions of the French government; 
bewas sent with Smith io Paris, was confined 
mthe Temple as a close prisoner, was re- 
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portly examined as to Smith’s designs, and 
finally effected his escape with Smith in May 
1798, He then joined the Tigre, apparently 
as acting lieutenant, for his commission was 
not confirmed till 29 March 1800, Hecon- 
tinued with Smith throughout the commis~ 
sion at Acre and on the coast of Egypt till 
promoted, on 7 May 1802, to the Oynthia 
sloop, which he took to England. 

On the renewal of the war he was ap- 
pointed to the Vincejo brig, in which for 
the next year he was employed on the const 
of France. On the morning of 8 May 1804 
he had been blown by stress of weather into 
Quuberon Bay, and was off the mouth of the 
Vilaine, when the wind died away. Some 
seventeen gunboats came out of the river, 
and surrounded the brig, which the calm ren~ 
deved almost defenceless agninst such odds; 
after being pounded for two hours, the brig 
was compelled to surrender. Wright was 
sent to Paris and again confined os o close 
prisonerinthe Temple, Ile wassubjected to 
repeated examinations as to whether he had 
not put on shore in France some royalist 
agents: Georges, Pichegru, Rividre, and 
others weie named, Wright refused to an-~ 
swer to the interrogations; and to this re- 
fusal he adhered, in spite of many threats of 
ill-treatment. After being so detained for 
meer eighteen months it was announced 
that he had committed suicide on the night 
of 27 Oct. 1805. It was immediately said 
in England that if he was dead he had been 
murdered; and, in fact, so little was it be- 
lieved by the authorities that his name was 
not removed from the navy list till the au-~ 
tumn of 1807. 

After the Restoration Sir Sidney Smith 
and others made unofficial inquiries in Paris 
which seemed to prove that he was mur- 
dered. According to the evidence which 
Smith collected, the body was found on the 
bed with the sheet drawn up tothe chin, the 
razor—with which the throat had been cut 
to the bone—closed, and the hand which 

ad it pressing the thigh, There was 

some blood about the room, but none on the 
sheet, Great weight has been attached to 
this and other stories; but, after all, they 
are worthless as evidence. Tho only state- 
ment of any value is that his letters were in 
ood and determined spirit, and no causa 
‘or any great depression was shown. That 
alleged—the news of Mack’s surrender at 
Ulm—is absurd, especially to a naval officer 
who had also the news of Trafalgar. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to see what 
Bonaparte had to gain by murdering Wright. 
At St. Melena he pooh che the idea, and 
said that if he had interfered it would have 
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been to order Wright to be tried as a spy and 
shot, though nothing in the accepted lawa 
of war would condemn an officer as a spy 
for landing men who might be objectionable 
to the enemy's government. In the total 
absence of trustworthy evidence, and the 
want of motive for either murder or suicide, 
it may be suggested that Wright died from 
natural causes—on affection of the heart, 
for instance—ond that the French govern- 
ment took 2 mean revenge on the man who 
had given them a good deal of trouble by 
alleging suicide. 

[Naval Ohronicle, vols. xxxiv. xxxv. and 
xxxvi.; Annual Register, 1799 ii. 72, 1801 i. 
221, 1804 i. 889, 1806 i. 6,118, 427; O’Meara’s 
Voice from St. Helena; Warden’s Letters from 
St, Helena.] a. KL. 

WRIGHT, JOHN WILLIAM (1802- 
1848), watercolour-painter, son of John 
Wright (d. 1820), a miniature-painter of 
repute, was born in London in 1802. Le 
was articled to Thomas Phillips (1770-1816) 
{q. v.], and from 1825 was a frequent exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy, chiefly of por- 
traits. In 1831 he was elected an associate of 
the Watercolour Society, and in 1842 a full 
member ; in 1814 he succeeded Robert Hills 
as secretary. Wright painted domestic and 
sentimental subjects in the pleasing but 
artificial style then popular, and his com- 
Positions were largely engraved in the 
‘Keepsake,’ ‘Literary Souvenir,’ Heath's 
‘Book of Beauty,’ ‘The Drawing-room 
Scrap Book,’ and ‘The Female Characters of 
Shakespeare.’ His portraits of Lord Tenter- 
den, Bishop Gray, and Bishop Marsh were 
engraved for Fishor’s ‘ National Portrait 
Gallery.’ Wright died in London on 14 Jan. 
1848 at his house in Great Marlborough 
Street, leaving a widow and two children. 

Gent. Mag, 1818, i. 6654 ; Roget's Hist. of the 
‘Qld Watercolour’ Society ; Redgrave’s Diet. of 
Artists ; Bryan's Dict. of Painters and Engravers 
(Armstrong); Graves's Dict, of Artists, 1760- 
1893,] T. M. O'D. 

WRIGHT, JOSEPH (1734-1797), 
painter, called Wright of Derby, to dis- 
tinguish him from Richard Wright (1785- 
1776?) [q. v.], marine painter, was born at 
28 Irongate, Derby, on 8 Sept. 1734, the 
third and youngest sou of John Wright, 
an attorney of that town, who was called 
parulty ‘Wright’ on account of the u 
rightness of his character. His mother’s 
maiden name was Hannah Brookes. He 
was educated at Derby grammar school 
under Dr. Almond, and soon showed a 
talent for mechanics, He made a small 
spinning-wheel, a toy ‘peep-show,’ and a 
little gun, but at eleven years of age his in- 
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clination for art, showed itself 

copied the public-house signe ae He 
sketches in the assizo court; one of a 
cillor Noel, in black and white chalk sind 
blue paper, done at the age of sixtea e 
the possession of his bio, tapher, ie We 
liam Bemrose of Derby, on L764 tee 
pie him with Thomas Hudson (1701. 
779) the portrait-painter, the master of Nir 
Joshua Reynolds and of John Hamilton iL ir 
timer [q. v.], for vg 
{a V. |, 4or two years, after which he te. 
turned to Derby and commenced paintin 
ee In 1756 he returned to study onde 
udson, and remained with him shou} fifteen 
months. Ife soon obtained some local cele. 
brity. He painted portraits of the Members 
of tho Derby hunt (now at Markeaton Hall) 
and was allowed to exhibit his picturesin the 
town-hall. From the frst Wright was yery 
fond of strong effects of light and shade, ani} 
soon added greatly to his reputation by his 
i of gures illuminated by artificia! 
chiefly candle) 1 ht, Itison his Pieturesof 
this class thathis amemainlyrests,and nearly 
all of them sere Noon before his visit 3 
aly in 1778. Nor was his reputation eon- 
fined_to Derby. In 1785 he exhibited at 
the Society of Artists in London 'Three 
Persons viewing the Gladiator by Candle 
light;’ in 1766 *A Philosopher giving that 
Lecture on the Orrery in which a Lamp is 
pee in the place of the Sun,’ now in the Derby 
rporation Art Gallery ; in 1768 ‘An By. 
periment ona Bird in the Air Pump, now in 
tho National Gallery ; in 1769 A Philosopher 
by Candlelight,’ and ‘An Academy by 
Candlelight ;’ in 1771 ‘The Alchymist in 
Search of the Philosopher's Stone discovers 
peencta and pravs for the successful 
Conclusion of his Operation, as was the 
custom of the ancient Ghymical Astrologers; 
now in the Derby Corporation Art Gallery, 
Of the thirty-one pictures exhibited during 
what may be called his Arat period, 1765 
to 1778 inclusive, more than helf were candle 
light or fvelight scenes, foux of them being 
‘smith’s shops’ or ‘forges;' the rest wer 
portraits (twelve) and landscapes (two), one 
of them a ‘Moonlight.’ Among the most 
successful examples of his imitative skill are 
his children. blowing or playing with blow 
bladders. In November 1773 he went to 
Italy with his wife and Mr. Hurlestoa 
(great-uncle of F, Y. Hurleston, president 
of the Incorporated Society of Artista), At 
Rome he spent much time in makings series 
of sketches from the frescoes of Michsel 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. He is sid 
to have permanently affected his health by 
overwork, and by lying on his back om the 
stones of the chapel. He took with him bis 
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“yaied, and painted another called ‘The 
— iy (from Sterne), in which the 
ode of the figura resembles that of 
ehsel Angelo’s Adam. The ‘Captive’ 
Micha hited at the Society of Artists in 
“73, Among other places which he 
“ed in Italy were Naples, Florenca, and 
?Joms. He was disappointed with Flo- 
nee, pleased with Bologna, but his letters 
wd dary did not record admiration for 

7 works of art outside Rome, On tho 
sfole his visit to Italy had no very im- 
stant effect upon his figure-painting, and 
; allthe sights he saw there none produced 
ogieat a change in hig art asan eruption of 
Yeuviua, On one s0 fond of strange and 
wong ellects of light, this stupendous scene 
atorally produced a profound impression, 
ind he punted no fewer than eighteen pic- 
res of it, the last in L701, Te was also 
noth impressed by the scenery about Rome 
andthe grandeur of its ruins, and the general 
result of his visit to ltaly may bo said to 
gre been that he abandoned candlelight 
-fones for scenes of conflagration, and to some 
tent figure- ainting forlandscape. To the 
ahibition of the Society of Artists in 1778 
tg sext ‘An Eruption of Mount Vesuviua’ 
wd ‘The Girandole at the Castle of St. 
Angelo atRome.’ These pictures were p= 
dused by the empress of Russia for 6002, 

He arrived back in Derby on 26 Sept. 
1776, and shortly afterwards went to Bath, 
where he thought to find an opening fore 
potrait-painter, as Gainsborough had re- 
cantly left that city for London. In this 
he-was disappointed, The Duchess of Oum- 
teland sat to him, but her commission for 
tfull-length dwindled to a head, and he 
got so few sitters that he felt that there were 
énemies ob work against him, In 1777 he 
nturned to Derby, where he lodged fora 
while with his friends the Eleys, removing 
to St, Helen’s Tfouse in 1779. In his 
nitive town he found much employment as 
Speers painter and eventually raised his 
prices to fifty guineas for a full-length, and 
anety onda hundred and twenty guinoas fora 
‘onversation piece,” In 1778 he began to ex~ 
hibit at the Royal Academy, and continued 
todo so yearly till1782. His contributions 
consisted chiefly of acenes in Italy, ‘ Hru 
tions’ ‘Girandolas, ‘ Grottoes,’ and ‘Che 
ws, but comprised two beautiful and 
poetical ficures—‘ Edwin’ from Beattie's 
‘Minstrel,’ for which Thomas Haden, a sur- 
geon of Derby and one of the handsomest 
men in the town, served as a model (the 

wre was etched by Mr, ¥. Seymour 

aden for Mr, Bemrose's lifa of the artist) ; 
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2 of the ‘Alchymist,’ which was much | and Sterne’s ‘Maria,’ painted from Mrs, 


Bassano, also of Derby, In 1781 ho was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1784 full academician. The latter 
distinction he declined for reasons not pre- 
cisely known, but he was angry with the 
academy for the way they hung his pictures, 
and because they elected Edmund Garvey 
[q- v.] before him. I¢ is also snid that he 
resented, as See Stubbs [q. v.] had done 
a year or two before, the rule that a mem- 
ber should deposit a picture with the 
academy before receiving his diploma, One 
result of his quarrel with the academy, 
which seams to have begun about 1782, was 
that ho did not send any pictures to their 
exhibitions after that year until 1788. In 
1783 he sent two pictures to the Free So- 
ciety of Artists, and in 1785 he held o 
separate exhibition of twenty-five pictures 
at Mv, Robins’s rooms in Covent Garden. In 
1787 he sent some works to an exhibition 
at Derby. The exhibition in 1785 showed 
very fairly the extensive range of Wright's 
art. Its sentimental and poetical side was 
shown by the lady in Milton's ‘Comus;’ 
‘The Widow of on Indian Chief’ watching 
her deceased husband’s arms by moonlight; 
by ‘William and Margaret,’ a ghost scene 
from the ballad in Percy's ‘Reliques;’ ‘Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus’ (in a cavern); 
‘Tho Maid of Corinth’ Gained for Josiah 
Wedgwood), and ‘Penelope, besides two 
scenes from the story of ‘ Tfero and Leander! 
There were also a few portraits and many 
landscapes, Italian and English, includin 
‘ Matloe High Tor’ and a ‘Vesuvius. It 
also contained ‘A View of Gibraltar dur- 
ing the Destruction of the Spanish Floating 
Batteries on the 18th of Sept. 1782, which 
was bought by Mr. J. Milnes for 4201, the 
largest price received by the artist for any 
single picture, The quarrel with the academy 
swas never healed, although Wright sent pic- 
1ures to their exhibitions in 1788, 1780, 
1790, and 1704, In 1700 « fresh cause of 
annoyance arose from the places assigned to 
two large pictures intended for Boydell’s 
‘Shakespeare.’ Ile exhibited them again 
the year after at the Society of Artists, with 
anote in the entalogus referring fo their ‘ un- 
fortunate eggs at the academy, owing 
(Mr. Wright supposes) to their having ar- 
rived too late in London.’ 

In 1794 he complained thet his pictures 
at the academy were placed on the floor and 
injured by the feet of the visitors. He had 
algo o quarrel with Boydell, The first pic- 
ture he painted for the ‘Rhakecpesre Gallery, 
and tho only one the alderman bought, was 
a scene from the “Tempest, ‘Prospero’s Cell, 
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withtheVision.”’ Wright thought he should 
be paid as highly os any artist engaged on 
the ‘Shakespeare’ (including Reynolds), but 
Boydell would not give him more than 8002. 
for it, and hinted that that was more than 
it deserved. At the sale of the ‘Shakespeare 
Gallery’ in 1805 it was bought by the Earl 
of Balcarres for 692. 6s, The other pictures 
trom Shakespeare were the tomb scene in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and one of ‘Antigonus 
in the Storm’ from the ‘Winter's Tale,’ with 
a bear drawn from a sketch supplied by 
Sawrey Gilpin. The former was never 
sold, and the latter was boug by Wright's 
friend, John Leigh Philips. Duringall these 
yeara Wright went on painting portraits, 
‘with an occasional poetical composition, but 
most of these were not exhibited in London, 
and his public reputation was mainly based 
on his ‘candlelight’ pieces and pictures of 
fire and moonlight, until he obtained a 
wider popularity from the well-known cn- 
gtaving by J. Heath from his pathetic pic- 
ture of ‘A Dead Soldier, his Wife and Child, 
vide Langhorne’s “ Poems,”’ which was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1789, 
Heath bought the picture for 1057. before he 
engraved it, and reaped a large profit from 
his venture. 

After 1790, though Wright went on paint- 
ing for years, he produced nothing worthy of 
special record, except igeate arrose 9 ainted. 
from sketches taken on a visit to the lalces in 
1798. Though not an old man, he had been 
more or less of an invalid and a dietarian 
ever since his return from Italy. In 1788 
he wrote that he had suffered ‘a series of 
ill-health for these sixteen years past,’ and 
in 1796 that he had been ‘ten months with- 
out touching a pencil.’ He died on 29 Aug. 
1797 at 26 Queen Street, Derby, whither 
he had removed from St. IIclen's ITouse 
about five years before, and was buried on 
1 Sept. in St. Alkmund’s Church. In 1778 
he married Ann Swift, who died, aged 41, 
on 17 Aug. 1790. 

In his youth Wright was handsome and 
of a aprightly disposition. He was fond of 
society, and played well on the flute. After 
his return from Italy he lived a very quit 
life, much esteemed by all who knew him. 
Tlis friends and acquaintances included few 
more notable people than Josiah Wedgwood 

q. v.], Erasmus aw .v.) Sir Richard 
kwright (avv-) and William ayley [q-¥.], 
who, 18 well as Darwin and others, cele- 
brated his art in many bad verses. Ho was 
of a kind and foe disposition, giving 
away many of his pictures and drawings to 
his friends, 


At his death Wright was little Inown as 
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® portrait-painter, except in Derb 

neighbourhood, and it is doubtful whetit 

even now his skill in this branch of at. 
suiliciently recognised, The ont: oppo ia 
ofanything like a complete study of iswu 
of this kind was afforded hy the collection of 
his pemunes at the Derby Corporation An 
Gallery in 1883, which comprised aboutsixty 
of his portraits. The list, though full of Jog , 
notables, contained few names of wide = 

brity, excapt those of Sir Richard Arkywri he 
the inventor of the ‘spinning jenny, and 
Erasmus Darwin. In comparison with Rey, 

nolds or Gainsborough he was a homely 
almost a domestic, portrait-painter, but 1 
portraits have ihe great marits of sincerity 
and thoroughness, show trua insight inty 
character, are finely modelled, and well 
painted. Among the finest are his portraits 
of himself, Jedediah Strutt, Christopher 
Heath, John Whitehurst, Mr, Cheslyn, Nie 
Compton, and Lady Wilmot and her child. 
He was very successful with children, whom 
he presented with all their artlessness an} 
simplicity, and his powers as o colourist 
(which, if not of the phen ‘were consider. 
able) are perhaps best displayed in some af 
his groups of young people, like those of 
the little pent with goat, and the 
little Newtons picking cherries, 

A small selection from his pictures was 
prominent feature of the winter exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1886, Wright 
was an able and versatile artist, and the 
great reputation which he made in his life. 
time is fairly sustained at the present day. 
As a painter of candlelight pieces, especially 
in those compositions ‘The Orrery,’ ‘The 
Gladiator) and ‘The Air-pump, where genre 
and portrait are combined with dramatic 
action, he has no rival inthe English school; 
ag & portrait-painter he holds a high, if not 
the highest, rank, and among painters of 
sentiment his ‘Edwin’ and ‘ Maria’ entitle 
him to consideration. His pictures of 
‘Vesuvius and fireworks have, however, now 
ceased to attract, and his daylight lond- 
scapes want ere Richard Wilson 
lg. J good-naturedly hit their weakness 
when he agreed to exchange landscapes with 
Wright. ‘I'll give you air,’ he said, ‘and 
you'll give me fire” 

Fine mezzotint engravings from Wright's 
works did much to spread his reputation 
in his lifetime and have served to preserve 
it since. Valentine Green ongraved ‘The 
Orrery,’ ‘The Air- ump; and others ; Earlom 
‘A Blacksmith’s Shop’ and ‘An Iron Forge; 
J.B. Smith ‘Edwin,’ ‘Maria, ‘Boy and in} 
with Bladder, ‘Boy ond Girl with Lighted 
Stick,’ &c.; and among plates hy W. Father 


and its 
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e Alchymist,’ ‘The Drawing Aca- | well on 10 April 1688, in which dignity he 


‘ 

wed ‘The Gladiator.’ — 
oa ‘he National Gallery is his master- 
“1, (The Air-pump ;’ in the National 
Y srsit Gallery, London, his portraits of 
viwright and Erasmus Darwin and one of 
‘qalf, He made many portraits of him- 
one of which (in a hat) was engraved by 
Ward while another is reproduced in Bem- 

‘; ‘Life’ (1885) as well as the National 
Prtrsit Gallery peat and an etching, the 
qretehing by Wright that is known, An 
qty sketch, in a turban-like cap, is repro~ 
ued a8 0 frontispiece to 4 biographical no- 
“ee by Bemnrose, republished from the ‘ Reli- 
any quarterly journal, of 1864. 

furose’s Life and Works of Joseph Wright, 
185, 4to Bemrose’s bispeph ae notice of 
Wright of Derby,’ reprinted from Nos, xy. and 
riof the Reliquary, 1864; Monthly Mag. 
rst 1707; Hayley's Life of Romney; John- 
.galifeof Hayley; Meteyard’s Lifu of Wedg- 
ol; Wine and Walnuts ; Iayley’s Poems ; 
fialogue of the Wright Exhibition at Derby 
( moration Art Gallery, 1883 ; Redgraves’ Cen- 
vay; Sandby's Royal Academy; Magazine of 
4t,1888.] O.M, 

WRIGHT, LAURENCE (1600-1667), 

icin, third son of John Wright of 

Wits Bridge, near Hornchurch in Essex, 
valor in 1690, matriculated a pensioner 
{Emmanuel College, aes in March 
188,and proceaded R.A. the following year. 
Tbentered as a medical student dt Leyden 
a 92 Aug, 1612, but graduated M.A, at 
(mbridge in 1618, Ile was admitted o 
anlidate of the Royal College of Physi- 
tims on 22 Dec. 1618, elected fellow on 
Blec, 1622, censor in 1628 and 1689, named. 
mékcton 24 May 1042, conciliaring in 10.47, 
wlagain from 1060 annually till his death 
nl637, Wright was physician in ordinary 
aCromwell and to the Oharterhouse. Tothe 
htter post he was elected on 26 May 1624, 
iniresigned itin 1648. Hewaschosen gover- 
mtof the Oharterhouse on 21 March 1652. 

pant, who was possessed of property 
ttHenham and Iavering in Essex, died on 
4 Oct, 1657, and was buried in the church 
ofSouth Weald. He married Mary, daugh- 
tr of John Duke, physician, of Foulton Tall, 
Rumsey, Essex, snd Colchester, She sur- 
Tred him till 16 Feb, 1698, being also buried 
st South Weald. Of Wright's two sons, 
laurenca was expelled from a fellowship at 
Tinity College, Cambridge, during the Com- 
wawealth, but readmitted in 1660, and took 
the apr of M.D, in 1666, A second son 
(1838-1668), Tfenry, who was added to the 
ttda committee of the council of state on 
5¥eb, 1656, was made « baronet by Crom- 


was confirmed on 11 June 1660; he mar- 
ried Anne (d.1708), daughter of John Crew, 
first baron Orew of Stene, by whom he had 
ason and a daughter; the baronetcy expired 
on the death of his son in 1681, 

_[Visitation of Essex, 1634 (Harl. Soc. Publ. 
xiit, 634); Morant’s Hist. of Essex, i, 62, 121, 
ii. 668; Munk’s Royal Coll. of Phys, i. 181-3; 
Peacock’s Index to Leyden Students; Cal, of 
State Papers, Dom.; Wood's Athenm (Bliss), 
vol. iti. col. 827 2.; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 
pp. 189, 141; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage ; Mas- 
son’s Milton, y, 364 2.] B.P. 

WRIGHT, LAWRENCE (@, 1718), 
commodore, is first mentioned as lieutenant 
of the Baltimore in 1665. In 1666 he was 
in the Royal Charles, flagship of George 
Monck, first duke of ATbemarle[q.v.], in the 
four days’ fight and in the St. James’s fight. 
He is said to have heen almost continuously 
employed during the next twenty years of 
peace and war, but tha details of his service 


Y | cannot now be satisfactorily traced; those 


given by Charnock are not entirely trnst- 
worthy: some of them appear very doubtful. 
Tie is said to have taken post asa captain 
from 1672. On the accession of James IT 
he wordppoinied to command the Mary yacht, 
and in March 1687 was moved into the Fore- 
sight, in which he carried out Christopher 

onck, second duke of Albemarle [q. vO) to 
Jamaica. Albemarle died within a year of 
his taking up the governorship, and Wright 
returned to England with the corpse. He 
arrived in the end of May 1689, and in the 
following October was appointed to the 
60-gun ship Mary as commodore and com— 
mander-in-chief of an expedition to the 
West Indies, with orders to fly the union 
flag atthe main (Admiralty Minute, 6 Feb. 
1689-90), and with instructions ‘to act ac- 
cording to the directions of Gencral Codring- 
ton in all things relating to the Iand ser- 
vice,’ and ‘in enterprizes ot sen to act as 
should be advised by the governor ond 
councils of war, when he had opportunity 
of consulting them. He was, ‘ when itwas 
necessary, to spare as mony seamen ts he 
could with regard to the safety of the ships,’ 
and he was not ‘to send any ship from the 
squadron until the governor and council 
were informed of it and satisfed that the 
service did not require their immediate 
attendance’ (cf. Secretary's Letters, iii, 21, 
December 1689). 

The squadron, consisting of eight two- 
decked ships of the smallest size, with afow 
frigates and fireships, suiled from Plymouth 
on 8 March 1680-00, and after o stormy 
passage reached Barbados on 11 May, with 
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the ships’ companies very sickly. It was absolute command of th aa 


not till the end of the month that Wright 
could go on to Antigua and join Codrington, 
who combined the two functions of governor 
of the Leeward Islands and commander-in- 
chief of the land forces. It was resolved to 
attack St. Gans by sea and land. 
This was done, and St. Chiistopher’s was re- 
duced with but little loss, St, Eustatius 
also was taken possession of; and in August 
the squadron went to Barbados for the 
hurricane months, In October Wright re- 
joined Codrington at St. Christopher's, and 
16 was resolved to attack Guadeloupe; but 
while preparations were being made, Wright 
received orders from home to return to Eng- 
land, Ile accordingly went to Barbados, 
which he reached on 80 Dec. The want of 
stores and provisions delayed him there, and 
before he was ready to sail counter orders 
reached him, directing him to remain and 
co-operate with Codimgton. But he had 
sent two ships to Jamaica; two others had 
sailed for England in charge of convoy ; and 
those that he had with him were in a very 
bad state, leaking badly, and with their lower 
masts sprung. In order to strengthen his 
squadron as much as possible, he hired seve- 
ral merchant ships into the service; but 
it was the middle of February before he 
could put to sea; and when he at last joined 
Codrington ab St. Obristopher's, a serious 
quarrel between the two threatened to put a 
atop to all further operations, 

he details of the quarrel were never 
made public, but it may be assumed that it 
sprang out of the ill-defined relations of the 
two men, and the probable confusion in the 
minds of both between the governor and the 
general, who was, in fact, only a colonel in 
the army. It is probable that Wright saw 
the distinction as marked in his instructions 
more clearly than Codrington did; but the 
quarrel seems to have been very bitter on 
both sides. However, after some delays, 
the attack on Guadeloupe was attempted; 
the troops were landed on the island on 
21 April, but by 14 May little progress had 
been made; and on report of a French 
squadron in the neighbourhood, Wright put 
to sea, came in sight of it, and chased it, As 
his ships were foul and some of them jury- 
rigged, the enemy easily outsniled him ; and, 
Anding pursuit useless, he recalled his ships 
and returned to Guadeloupe, when it was 
resolved to give up tho attack, avowedly at 
least, in consequence of great sickness 
oe ships’ companies ond the troops, 
though itis possible that Wright, and perhaps 
even Codrington, realised that the appearance 
of the French squadron threatencd the 


© sea whi 

peaey condition of srisasag cone 
255-6). The squadron retumed tp Bete 
dos, where Wright himself wos rie 
down by the siclmess, and, on the 7 we 
advice of the medical men, turned fis oe 
mand over to the senior oa; tain Robe 
Arthur, and took a Passage to ingle a Tt 

In the West Indies party feeling ran 
tremely high; most of the offituls a 
military men, taking the side of Codrinttee. 
and attributing the failure at Guadeloe 
Wright's disaffection or cowardice, The 
merchants, too, whose trade had ras 
severely scourged by the enemy's privateers 
while the English ships, by the governor's 
orders, were kept together to support th. 
attacks on the French islands, attribute} 
their losses to Wright’s carelessness, if net 
treachery, and clamoured for his punishment, 
Numerous accusations followed him to Fn». 
land, and he was formally charged trith 
mismanagement, disaffection to the service 
breach of instructions, and other m. 
demeanours.’ Oharnock says that theres 
neither trial nor investigation, This ., 
erroneour. On 20 May 1693 the joint 
admirals presided at a court-martial, which, 
after ‘duly examining the witnesses upen 
oath,’ after ‘mature deliberation upon tha 
whole matter, and ‘in consideration thit 
Mr, Hutcheson, late secretary to the go- 
yernor, was the chief prosecutor, and in 
regard of the many diiferences that did 
appear to have happened batwixt the 
governor and Captain Wright,’ were of 
opinion that ‘the prosecution was not 
grounded on any zeal or ragerd to ther 
majestics’ service, but the result of particular 
resentments,’ that it was ‘in a great measure 
a malicious prosecution,’ and resolved that 
Wright was ‘not guilty of the chorge laid 
against him. The influence of the accuser 
was, however, so strong that the sentence of 
the court was virtually set aside, and 
Wright had no further employment til, 
after the accession of Anne, he was appointed 
on 14 May 1702 commissioner of the navy 
at Kinsale, from which post he was mor 
to the navy board as extra commissioner m 
8 May 1718. It wasonly for w few month, 
he died in London on 27 Nov. 1718. 

[Charnock's Biogr, Nav, i, 817; Lediards 
Naval Ilist. pp. 644-7; Duckett’s Naval Coor 
missioners; Minutes of the Court Martial, 
the Public Record Office; Colomb’s Naval War 
fare (1st od.), pp, 249-57.] LEL 

WRIGHT, LEONARD (f. 1601), cone 
troversinlist, wrote many essays on religious 
and moral subjects which sbound in seri 
tural references, He came into prominencs 
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<a champion of the cause of the bishops in 
i Martin Marprelate controversy, and was 
jnounced by those who attacked episcopacy. 
Tye anti-episcopal author of ‘Theses Mar- 
rnanca’ (1590 anathematised him and six 
wher ‘haggling and profane’ writers, and 

-ribed them as ‘serving the established 
duh if for no other use but to worke its 

,and to bawray their owne shame and 
ynemble ignorance ’ (sig. B. iii, v.) (of art. 
, WILLTA3t |. 

Wright published : 1, ‘A Summons for 
Sepers. Wherein most grieuous and no- 
ynous offenders are cited to bring forth true 
fates of repentance, before the day of the 
lord now at hand. Hereunto is annexed, 
APatterne for Pastors, deciphering briefly 
the duaties pertaining to that function, by 
Yenerd Wright,’ This was licensed for the 

5 to John. Wolfe on 4 March 1588-9, and 
yasfrst published early in 1589, An edition 
‘awiy reprinted, corrected and amended’ 
us the same date (black letter, 4to). A 
epyis in the British Museum. Neither 

nor printer's namo is given. Other 
ditions are dated 1596 (= vinted eae 
[up, and are to bee aold by Edward White;’ 
w the British Museum copy an engraving 
of the Seven Sleepers, dated 17-40, is ‘pre- 
fixed), 1616 ae by George Pur- 
dowe’), and 1617 (‘newle corrected and 
mgmented’), 2, ‘A Display of Dutie, dect 
mith sage eayings, pythie sentences, aud 
poper sunilies : Pleasant to read, delightful 
wheare, and profitable to practise, wr L 
Wught,’ London (printed by John Wolfe, 
1a) 4to; black letter), This work, which 
was licensed on 18 Oct, 1589, was dedicated 
‘the Right worshipfull, most valiant, and 
{mous Thomas Candish, Esquier.”’ Other 
sitions are dated 1602 (! printed by V[alon- 
une] S[ims] for Nicholas Lyng’) and 1614 
(prnted Wy Edward Griflin for George Pur- 
iowa’), The volume contains a poem of 
vme merit (‘In Prayae of Friendship’), 
3,'The Hunting of Antichrist, With a caueat 
tothe contentious. By Leonard Wright,’ 
London (imprinted by John Wolfe, 1589; 
tack letter, 4to). There is  sub-title at 
beginning of text, running ‘ A briefe descrip- 
ton of the Ohurch of Rome from the time 
of Antichrist. untill our present age’ (Brit. 
Mus.) Reference is made in the preface 
to Wright’s ‘Summons to Sleepers’ Tha 
work advocates the cause of prelacy. 4. ‘A 
kindly admonition to Martine Marprelate 
and his Mates, by Leonard Wright,’ London, 
1500, Ato, B. ‘The Pilgrimage to Paradise, 
by Leonard Wright’ (London, by John 
Wolfe), 1501, 4to. No copy of either 4 or 6 
in the British Museum. 
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[Wright's Works; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Iunter’s 
manuseript Chorus Vatum in Brit, Mus, Addit. 
MS, 24490, p. 212] 8, L. 

_ WRIGHT, Sir NATHAN (1654-1721), 
udge, eldest surviving son of Ezekiel 
xight, B.D.,rectorof Thurcaston, Leicester= 
shire, by Dorothy, second daughter of John 
Oneby of Hinckley in the same county, was 
bornon 15 Feb, 1653-4, He was entered in 
1668 at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but 
left the university without a degree, and in 
1670wasadmittedat theInnerTemple, where 
he was called to the bar on 29 Nov, 1677, 
and elected bencher in 1692. On the death 
of his father in 1668 Wright inherited a com~ 
petence which enabled him to marry early,’ 
and gave him a certain standing in his native 
county, The recordership of Leicester, to 
which he was elected in 1680, he lost on the 
suzronder of the charter of the borough in 
1684, but was remstuted in office on ita re- 
storation in 1688. In the same year he was 
elected deputy-recorder of Nottingham, and 
‘was junior counsel for the crown in the case 
of the seven nltcpe (29June), On11 April 
1602 he was called to the degree of serjeant- 
at-law. Qn 16 Dec. 1696 he greatly dis- 
tinguished himeelf by his spe as counsel 
for the crown in the proceedings agamat Sir 
John Fenwick [q.v.]in the Houssof Lords, and 
shortly before the commencement of Hilary 
term 1696-7 he was made king’s serjeant 
and pata 

‘Wright opened the case against the Earl 
of Warwick on his trial on 28 March 1699 
for the murder of Richard Coote, conducted 
on 12 Oct. following the prosecution of 
Mary Butler, alias Strickland, for forgery, 
and was one of the counsel for the Duke o. 
Norfolk in the A pirraan on his divorce bill 
in March 1699-1700 [ses Howarp, Honny, 
seventh Duxn or Norrork]. In the same 
year he was offered the great seal, in default 
of a betier lawyer willing to succeed Lord 
Somers. Ile accepted not without hesitation, 
and was appointed lord keeper and sworn of 
the privy council on 21 May, He took his 
sent as speaker of the Flouse of Lords on 
20 June followimg, and the oaths and de- 
eleration on 10 Feb. 1700-1. He was_one 
of the lords justices nominated on 27 June 
1700, and again on 28 June 1701, to act as 
regents during the king’s absence from the 
realm, He was also an ex-officio member of 

the board of trade, Wright presided over 
the proceedings taken against Somers and 
the other lords on whom it was sought to 
fix the responsibility for the negotiation of 
the partition treaty [see Burrrnox, WIL- 
Luu, first Kann ov Porriana; Mowraqv, 
Ouanius, Rant o Iarryax; Soxmes or 
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Sommers, JoHN, Lorp Sommrs]. Ie con- 
tinued in office on the accession of Queen 
Anne; he pronounced on 31 July 1702 the 
decree dissolving the Savoy Hospital, and 
presided over the commission which on 
22 Oct. following met at the Oockpit to 
discuss the terms of the projected union with 
Scotland but accomplished nothing. On 
14 Dec. 1704 he conveyed the thanks of the 
House of Lords to Marlborough for his ser- 
vices in the late campaign. 

Among the sages of the law Wright has 
no place. Entirely without experience of 
chancery business, he made a shift to supply 
his deficiencies by assiduous study of a 
manual of practice compiled for his use; but, 
though he succeeded in avoiding serious 
error, the oxtreme circumspection with 
which he proceeded entailed a vast accumu- 
lation of arrears. His shortcomings were 
the more conspicuous by contrast with the 
great qualities of his predecessor, and the 
political meanness which led him to exclude 
Somers with other whig magnates from the 
commission of the peace gave occasion to 
unpleasant animadversions in the House of 
Commons (81 March 1704). His judicial in- 
tegrity, however, is unimpeached even by 
his most censorious critic, Bishop Burnet ; 
and his intervention, by the issue of writs of 
habeas corpus (8 March 1704-5), on behalf 
of the two counsel committed by the House 
of Commons to the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms for pleading the causo of the plain- 
tiffs in the Aylesbury election case, if indis- 
creet, was at any rate courageous [see 
Monracu, Str Jans). The Touse of Com- 
mons peremptorily enjoined the serjaant-at- 
arms to make no return to the writs, and 
might perhaps have proceeded to commit the 
lord kooper had notan cprorae rorogation 
terminated the affair (cf. Hour, Siz Jonny). 

The coalition of the following autumn bo- 
tween Marlborough and Godolphin ond the 
whig junto was sealed by the dismissal of 
as now out of favour with both parties, 
and his replacement (11 Oct.) b ‘Williams 
(afterwards Lord) Cowper [q. v.] Neither 
pesage nor pension rewarded his services ; 
but the wealth which he had amassed, 
largely, it was rumoured, by the corrupt dis- 
posal of patronage, enahled him to sustain 
with dignity the position of a county mag- 
nate. His principal seat was ot Caldecote 
in Warwickshire, but he had also estates at 
Hartshill, Belars, and Brooksby in Leices- 
tershire. Ie died at Culdecote on 4 Aug. 
1721, and was buried in Caldecote church. 

‘Wright married, in 1676 (license dated 
4 July), Elizabeth, second daughter of George 
Ashby of Quenby, Leicestershire (Oxnsrmr, 
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; pce ae 
ees Marr. Licences, col, 1514), by wk-y 

@ had six sons and four daughters Th. 
eldest son, George Wright, purchased th, 
manor of Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire, which 
remained in his posterity until the presen 
erst is a = 

right is described by Macky (fens, 

Roxburghe Club, p. 60) as 7 < cca 
stature,’ with ‘ a fat broad face much mark-j 
by the small-pox.’ An engraving from his 
ae by ¥ hite, dona in 1700, is in ths 
British Museum (cf. Nicuots, Leicestershire 
iii, 218), His decrees in chancery are 1. 
ported by Vernon and Peere Williams, For 
the proceedings in the case of the Sayo Rea 
‘ Bibliotheca, Topographien Britannica,’ vi 
238, and Stowe MS, 865. For epistolary 
and other remains, see Additional MSs 
21506 f.111, 28227 #F. 67, 71, 20588 ¢, 135. 
Hist. MSS, Comm. 8th Rep, App. i. 440, i, 
108, 12th Rep. App. iii, 14, A small by 
important modification of criminal proce. 
dure, the substitution (by 1 Anne, stat, ji, 
¢c. 9,8. 8) of sworn for unsworn testimony 
on behalf of the prisoner in cases of tresson 
and felony, appears to have been due to 
Wright's initiative, 

[Le Nove’s Pedigrees of the Knights (Hart, 
Soe.) ; Inner Temple Books; Niehole's Tee 
shire, i. 485 et seq. 438, 458, iii, 176, 194, 916, 
1059, iv. 689, 1086; Dugdale's Warwickshire, 
ed, Thomas, p. 1097 ; Lipacomb's Buckingham. 
shiro, iv. 161; Iowell’s State Trials, xi. 280, 
954, xiii. 1260, 1855, xiv. 861, 876; Luttrell’s 
Relation of State Affuirs; Raymond's Rep, p, 
136; London Gazette, 20-28 Muy, 27 June- 
1 July 1700, 26-30 June1701 ; Lords’ Journals, 
xvi. 683; Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne,i, 185, 
jii, 184, iv. 181; Account of the Conduct of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 1742, pp. 124, 147; 
Burnet’s Own Timo (fol,) ii, 242, 379, 426; Ver- 
non’s Letters, ed. James, ii, 54, 56,257; Noble's 
Continuation of Granger's Biogr. Hist. of Eng. 
land, i, 36; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, x, 802; 
Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin, vi. 25; Campbells 
Lives of the Chancellors; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges; Stanhope’s Iist, of England, a 


J. MLR, 

WRIGHT, Mrs. PATIENOE (1726- 
1786), wax modeller, was born of quaker 
parents named Lovell at Bordentown, New 
Jersey, North Americn, in 1795. In 1738 
she married Joseph Wright, also of Borden- 
town, and in 1769 was left a widow with 
a son and two daughters. Having made a 
reputation in the colony by her portraits in 
wax, she removed to England in 1772 end 
settled in London, where she became cele- 
brated as the ‘Promethean modeller.’ Her 
residence was in Cockspur Street, Hay- 
market, and there she arranged an evhibi- 
tion of her works, comprising life-sized figures 
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“ad busts of contemporary notabilities and 
rsorical groups, W. ich was superior to 

thing of the kind previously seen. She 
we eo for Westminster Abbey the effig 
* Lord Chatham, which is still preserv 
Ce, During the American war of inde- 
rendence Mire W right, who was a women of 
Parkable intelligence and conversational 
: ers, acted successfully as a spy on behalf 
fBenjamin Franklin, with whom she regu- 
Lily corresponded. Her house was much 
parted to by artists, especially Benjamin 
West (9, y.Jand John Hoppner (a. v.], the 
hitter of whom. married her second daughter 
Phebe. In 1781 Mrs. Wright paid o visit 
wo Paris, aud returned only shortly before 
jar death, which took place in London on 
3 Maroh 1786. An engrarng of Mrs, 
Wright accompanies a notice of her in the 
ijondon Magazine’ of 1776. 

JosePH Ware (1766-1793), only son 
{Patience Wright, accompanied his mother 
tp England, and, with the assistance of West 
gid Hoppner, became a porirait-painter. 
In 1780 he exhibited a portrait of his 
nother at the Royal Academy, and at about 
the same time he pen ® portrait of the 
Prince of Wales. {fn 1782 he returned to 
America, where he Feasticad both painting 
aniwax-modelling ; Washington sat to him 
wreral times, Ile was appointed the first 
dnoghtsman and die-sinker to the mint ot 
Philadelphia, and died in 1798, 

[Dunlap's Hist. of the Arts of Design in the 
United States, 1884; London Mag. 1776, p. 
55; Redgrave’s Dict, of Artists.] 

F. M. O'D. 

WRIGHT, PETER (1003-1661), jesuit, 
ws born at Slipton, Northamptonsbire, in 
108 of poor parents, who wero zealous 
catholics. After being engaged for ten yeara 


45 clerk in a solicitor’s office, he enlisted in | P' 


the English army in Holland, but soon left 
it, and entered the Society of Jesus at 
Watton in 1629. In 1638 he was ot Lidge 
studying riley | in 1686 in the same 
calege pursuing his theological course, and 
10 1639 prefect in the English jesuit college 
atSt. Omer. He was appointed camp com- 
nissioner to the English and Irish forces at 
Ghent in 1642. Being sent to the English 
nission in 1648, he served for two years in 
the Oxford and Northampton district. THe 
removed to London in 1646, was -PE 
hended on 2 Feb. 1650-1, was committed to 
Newgate, tried for high treason under the 
statute 27 Elizabeth, condemned todeath, and 
lunged at Tyburn on 19 Mey (0,8,) 1661. 
Among the manuscripts at Stonyhurst 
Colegearesixty-two of his sermons, preached 
in the course of a yeor, lis portrait hos 
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been engraved by C. Galle, and again by 
. Thane. 





_ [An account of Wright appeared under the 
title of ‘R. P, Petri Writi. . . Mors, quam ob 
Adem passus est Londini xxix Maii 1651’ (Ant- 
werp, 1651], 12mo, It was translated into 
Italian (Bologna, 1651) and into Dutch (Ant- 
werp, 1651), See also Challoner's Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests; Dodd’s Church Hist.; Florus 
Anglo-Bavaricus, p. 84; Foley's Records, ii. 
506-64, vii. 870; Granger's Biogr, Iist. of 
England, Sth edit, iii. 848; Oliver's Jesuit Col- 
lections, p, 229; Tanner's Societas Jesu, aere.) 


WRIGHT, RICHARD (1785-1776 ?), 
marine painter, born at Liverpool in 1735, 
‘was brought up as a ship and house painter. 
An entirely self-taught artist, he firal ap- 
peared as an exhibitor in London in 1760, 
and between that date and 1778 exhi- 
bited twenty-five works with the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists ond one with 
the Free Society. He was a man of rough 
manners and warm temper, and during his 
membership of the Incorporated Society he 
took an active Jead among those discon- 
tentod with its affairs, His exhibited pic- 
tures included ‘A Storm with a Shipwreck;’ 
‘ Sunset, a Fresh Breezo;’ ‘A Fresh Gale ;' 
‘River with Boats, &¢,, Moonlight’ In 
1764 o premium was offered by the Society 
of Arts for the best marine picture ; this he 
‘won, a8 was the case with similar prizes 
given by the society in 1766 and 1768, Tis 
most notable work is  sea-piece, for which 
he obtained a premium of fifty guineas in 
1764; from it William Woollett [q. v.] en- 

wed his fine plate ‘The Fishery.’ No 
Soubt owing to excellence of the engrayer’s 
work, a copy of this was published in France, 
on which the name of Vernet is affixed as 
ainter. There isa picture by him in the 
collection at Hampton Oourt, ‘The Royal 
Yacht bringing Queen Charlotte to England 
in a Storm,’ His wife and daughters were 
also painters. He died about 1775, 

[Bryan's Dict. cd, Graves; Redgrave's Dict. of 
Artists; Graves's Diet. of Artista, A, N. 


WRIGHT, RIOHARD (17064-1886), 
unitarian missionary, oldest son of Richard 
Wright, was born at Blakeney, Norfolk, on 
7 Feb. 1764. lis father wasalabourer; his 
mother, Anne (d. 11 Oct. 1810), claimed 
cousinship with Sir John Fenn {q,v.] 4 
relative (who died in 1776) sent him to 
school, and would have done more had his 
parents not joined the dissenters. Heserved 
‘as page, aud was apprenticed to a shopkeeper, 
joined (1780) the independent church at 
Guestwick under John Sykes (@, 1824), and 
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began village preaching on week nights, an | 1860, p, 264). His fi 


irregularity for which he was excommuni~ 
cated. The Wesleyans opened their pulpits 
to him, but he did not jom them. For a 
short time he ministered, to a newly formed 
general baptist congregation at Norwich, 
Flere he made the acquaintance of Samuel 
Fisher, who had been dismissed on a moral 
charge from the ministry of St. Mary’s 

articular baptist church, Norwich, and had 
joined the Sabellion particular baptiste 
founded by John Johnaon (17 06-1701) Tq. v.] 
Fisher ministered for periods of six months 
alternately at a chapel of this class in 
Deadman’s Lane, Wisbach, Cambridgeshire, 
and a chapel erected (1778) by his friends 
in Pottergate Street, Norwich. Wright was 
engaged to alternate thus with Fisher at both 
places. After no long time the arrangement 
was broken, Wright piving his whole time 
to Wisbech. Jlis views rapidly changed ; 
he brought his congregation with him trom 
Onalvinism to unitananism, Sometime alter 
they had beon disowned by the Johnsonian 
baptists, he procured their admission to the 
general baptist assembly, His influence 
extended to the — baptist congregation 
at Lutton, Lincolnshire, which had become 
universalist (1790), This introduced him 
(1797) to William Vidler [q. v.], to whose 
periodical, the ‘ Universalist’s Miscellany,’ he 
contributed (in the last half of 1797) a series 
of letters (reprinted Idinburgh, 1797, 8vo). 
Vidler and he exchanged visits, and he made 
Vidler o unitarian (by 1802). At this time 
he wrote much on universalism. He began 
to travel as a missionary, and in 1806 the 
‘unitarian fund’ was established in London, 
with Wright as the first travelling missionary. 
Iis journeys were mostly on foot; his effec- 
tiveness was greater. in nee conyerse 
than asa preacher; his debating skill and 
temper were alike admirable. In 1810 he 
resigned his charge at Wisbech, to devote 
himself patel to itinerant work. Iis 
travels extended through most parts of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, and in Scotland as far as 
Aberdeen, Jn 1819 the ‘unitarian fund’ 
brought him to London to superiniend the 
organisation of local preachers. THe became 
(September 1822) minister of a baptist con- 
gregation at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, which 
he brought into the general baptist assembly. 
In 1827 he removed to the charge of a smal 
congregation at IKirketead, Lincolnshire ioe 
Tayxor, Jomn, 1694-1761]. Here he died 
on 16 Sept. 1836; a tablet to his memory is 
in Kirkstead chapel. His portrait has beon 
engraved, le was a little man; at a public 
dinner in 1810 he ‘mounted the table’ to 
make a rousing speech (Christian Reformer, 


. 8 rst wife died on 6} 
1828, Ho left: a widow and t = 
His brother, F, B, Wright Ce 
Was a printer and lay~preacher in Liv, L 
author of ‘Tlistory of Religious Perey 
tions’ (Liverpool, 1816, 8y0), and editor 
the ‘Christian Reflector’ (18237, a1“ 
Unitarian monthly, His brother tou 
Wright, lay-preacher in Liverpool, was th 
subject of an abortive prosecution for hla. 


. pany in a, sermon delivered on Tnesds 


April1817. Heemigrated ¢ : 
United States of ane Richart Wen 
grandest John Wright (1824-1000) Wa 
one of tho projectors (1861 5 
wren Herald.” (288L) of the “Un. 

_ Among Wright’s very numerous pubfj 
tions, most of which were often oa 
the following may be noted. {, : An 
Abridgment of Five Discourses . | , Uj. 
versal Restoration, Wisbech, 1798, 80, 
2, ‘The Anti-Satisfactiomst,’ Wishech, 1905, 
8vo (against the doctrine of Atonement) 
8, ‘An era for Dr. Michael Seryety.! 
Wisbech, 1806, 8vo (has no original vallue}, 
4, ‘An Essay on the Existence of the Devil! 
1810, 12mo. 5. ‘Essay on the Univeral 
Restoration,’ 1816, 12mo. 6, ‘Essay ona 
Futuro Life, Liverpool, 1819, 12mo, Ta 
Resurrection of the Dead,’ Liverpool, 1824, 
12ma, 8. ‘ Christ Crucified? Liverpool, 1893, 
12mo. 9, ‘Review of the Missionary Life 
and Labours . . . by Himself) 1821, 1%, 
He left an autobiography, which has not 
been published, 

[Memoir, by I. B, W[right], in Christin 
Reformer, 1836, pp, 749, 833, Brographnal 
Diet. of Living Authors, 1816; Misslonary Lif 
and Labours, 1824; Ohristian Reformer, 19%, 
p. 815; Monthly Repository, 1817, pp. 244, 308 
431 (for John Wright); minute-book of Wu 
bech baptist congregation ; extract from Blakeney 
parish registor, per the Rey. R. H. Tilard] 
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WRIGHT, ROBERT, (1660-1648), hisho 
successively of Bristol and of Lid dm 
Coventry, was born ofhumblepmentageatSt, 
Albans, Hertfordshire, in 1660, He matren- 
lated from Trinity College, Oxford, in 1574, 
and was elected next year to a scholarship 
there, Ie graduated B.A. on 28 June Lie, 
and became a fellow on 25 May 16581, sub- 
a eae proceeding M.A. on 7 July 1584, 
B.D, on 6 April 1692, and D.D. on 2 July 
1697. In 1596 he edited the yoluma of 
Latin elegies called ‘Funebria’ yy members 
of the university on the death of Sir Hemy 
Unton [q. ¥.];_two of the elegias ware fom 
hisown pen. He held many country living, 
although he seldom visited them, From 
16 Aug, 1589 to 16 Nov. 1619 he was rector 
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ford, Essex; he became rector of 
ve the Evangeliat, London (1689-80); 
"6t, Katherine, Coleman Street, London, 
1 1591; of Brixton Deverell, Wiltshire, on 
99 Nov. 1596; of Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire; of Hayes, Middlesex, 4 April 
101; and vicar of Sonning; Berkshire, 13 June 
*1n1601 Wright was meade canon resi- 
and treasurer of Wells, and for 
wme years often resided there. He ob- 
tained an introduction to the court, and 
was appointed cepiee to Queen Ehzabeth, 
He was afterwards nominated chaplain-in- 
dinaty to James I. In March 1610 Carle- 
an wrote that Oxford men had lately proved 
themost prominent among preachers at court, 
hatof them Wright wag reckoned, ‘the worat 
(NIOHOLS, Progresses, ii, 287). . 

On 20 April 1618 Weight ‘Was appointed 
by Dorothy, widow of icholas Wadham 
ry, ¥.}, the firat warden of the newly esta- 
Hod Wadham College, Oxford. @ re- 
signed the office three months later (20 J uly) 
beause the foundress refused his request for 

mmission to marry. Ile appears to have 
withdrawn to his vicarage at Sonning. In 
1619 be added to his many benefices that of 
Rattingdon, Essex, Ile received ample com- 

tion for his surrender of the wardenship 
of Wadham by his sppontrest early in 
1622 to the bishopric of Bristol, With the 
hshopric he continued to hold his stall at 
Wells, He acted as an executor of the will 
df Se John Davies [q.v.], which was dated 
6 April 1626 and proved on 18 May 1626, 
Six years later he was translated to the see 
of Lichfield and Coventry, where he sue- 
ceeded Thomas Morton (1661-16659) [q. v.] 

Wright was reputed to be of covetous 
disposition. According to Wood, he was 
‘much given up to the affairs of the world,’ 
He impoverished in his own interests the 
episcopal i ed at Bristol, and acquired 
for himself, among other landed Property, 
the manor of Newnham Courtney in Oxford- 
thire ata coat of 18,0002, While bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry he is aaid to have 
—_ large profits out of the sale of timber 
onthe oe of Eccleshall, Stafford- 
thire, But he caused the fabrics of man. 
churches in his dioceses to be renovated an 
‘mproved the services, enjoining the use of 
copes and dus attention to musio, 

tight acted with Laud in the crises of 
1640 and the following years. In May 1640 
hesigned thenew canons, which were adopted 
meonvocation. On 27 Oct. 1641 the House 
of Commons marked its resentment of the 
ution of himself and other bishops by vot- 
ing their exclusion from parliament, In De- 
tember Wright joined eleven of the bishops 
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in signing a letter to the king in which they 
complained of intimidation while on their 
way to the House of Lords, and protested 
against the transaction of business in their 
absence. The House of Oommons caused 
the twelve bishops to be arrested in antici- 
pees of their impeachment on a charge of 

igh treason. Wright, with nine colleagues, 
was committed to the Tower. He was 
brought to the bar of the House of Lords in 
February 1641-2, Hoe declined to plead, but 
made an impressive speech, Ie appealed to 
the members from his present and past dio- 
ceses to judge him by their ‘Inowledge of his 
courses. He desired to ‘regain the esteem 
which he was long in getting, but hadlostina 
moment,’ ‘for if I should outlive, I say not 
my bishopric, but my credit, my grey hairs 
and many years would be brought with sor- 
row to thegrave,’ Iewas released on hea 
bail after ght weeks’ imprisonment, an 
was ordered io return to his diocese, He 
withdrew to one of his episcopal residences, 
Tccleshall Hall in Staffordshire. The man- 
sion was garrisoned for the king by ‘ Dr, Bird, 
a civilian,’ but Sir William Brereton Iaid 
siege to the place in the autumn of 1648, and 
while the house was still invested the bishop 
died (August 1648). 

He left an only son, Calyert Wright, who 
was baptised at Sonning in 1620 and. be- 
came a gentleman commoner of Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1634, graduating B.A.in 
February 1636-7. He wasted the fortune 
left him by his father, and died a poor debtor 
in the king's bench prison, Southwark, in the 
winter of 1666, 

There is a portrait of the bishop in the 
hall of Wadham Collego, Oxford. 

Two contemporaries named Robert Wright 
should be distinguished from the bishop. 
Rosner Wriewt (1558?-1596?) matri- 
culated at Cambridge os a sizar of Trinity 
College on 2 May 1567, and became a scholar 
there. In 1670-1 he graduated B.A. (MLA, 
1674), and was elected a fellow. Tle was 
incorporated M.A. of Oxford on 9 July 1577. 
Tle was appointed tutor of Robert Devereux, 
second al of Essex, before ihe earl went to 
Cambridge, and accompanied him thither. 
After Essex left the university Wright be- 
came head of his household. When Essex 
‘was made the queen’s master of the horse, 
‘Wright was appointed clerk of the stables 
(Addit. MS. 5766, fol.143), He was a man 
of learning, and Thomas Newton (1542 P- 
1607) [ vd complimented him on his many 
accomplishments in an epigram addresse 
‘Ad aruditiss. yirum Robertum “Wrightum, 


nobiliss, Essexiee comitis famulum prime- 
rium,’ Latin yerses prefixed to Peter Baro’ 


Wright 
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*Prmlectiones in Jonam’ (1579) are also | was educated at the free sch 
assigned to Wright. He died about 1596 (ef. | graduating B.A. from Potarhonae 
se, Cam. 


DuveErnvx, Lives of the Devereux Earls of 
Essex). 

Another Ronnrt Wricur (1556P-1624) 
was son of John eee of Wright’s Bridge, 
Essex, He matriculated as a pensioner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on 21 May 1571, 
and graduated B.A. 1574, and M.A. 1578. 
He was an ardent Calvinist, and received 
ordination at Antwerp from Villiers or Cart- 
wright in the Genevan form. At Oambridge 
he became acquainted with Robert, second 
lord Rich, and about 1580 acted as his chap- 
lain in his house, Great Leighs, Essex, whore 
he held religious meetings (StrrPn, Aylmer, 

p. 54seq.) He was incorporated M.A. of Ox- 
ford on 11 July 1581. After sevoral efforts 
on Bishop Aylmer's part to obtain the arrest 
of Wright, he and his patron were examined 
in the court of ecclesiastical commission in 
October 1681 in the presence of Lord Burgh- 
joy. It was shown that Wright had asked, 
in regard to the solemnisation of the queen’s 
accession day (17 Nov.), ‘if they would 
make it an holy day, and so make our queen 
an idol.’ ‘Wright was committed to tho 
Fleet prison, Next year the prison-kee 
on his own authority permitted him to visit 
his wife in Essex, but complaint was made 
of this lenient treatment to Lord Burghley. 
‘Wright appealed for mercy to Burghley, who 
replied by informing him of the charges 
brought against him. Wright sent a volu- 
minous answer (SrryPn, Annals, 111. ii. 
228). He seems to have returned to prison 
ond remained there till September 1582, 
when he declared his willingness to sub- 
scribe to ‘his good allowance of the mini- 
stry of the church of England and to the 
Book of Common Prayer’ After giving 
sureties for his future conformity, he was 
released, IIe was subsequently rector of 
Dennington, Suflollr, from 1689 till his death 
in 1624, 

{Wood's Athens Oxon. iy. 800, Fasti, i. 215; 
Oooper's Athens Cantabr. ii, 223 ; Land's Works ; 
Gardiner's Registers of Wadham College; Beres- 


ford’s Lichfleld in Diocesan Histories, p. 235; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Strype’s 
Works.) 8. L. 


WRIGHT, alias Danvurs, ROBERT, 
called Viscounr Porpnox (1621~1674), 
[See Danvurs.] 


WRIGHT, Siz ROBERT (d. 1680), lord 
ehiof justice, was the son of Jermyn Wright 
of Wangford in Suffolk, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Richard Bacheroft of Bexwell 
in Norfolk. He was descended from a family 
long seated ot Kelverstone in Norfolk, and 


bridge, in 1658 and M.A, ; 

entered Lincoln’s Inn on 14 ro te Hi. 
after being called to the bar went the Not att 
circuit. According to Roger North (les 
1784) [g. v.] he was ‘a comel Person, aij 
and flourishing both in his habits and wa a 
living,’ but a very poor lawyer, Hew yo 
friend of Francis North (afterwards lane 
Guilford) (q. v.], and relied implicitly on in 
when required to give a written opinion, 
Although by marrying the daughter of th, 
bishop of Ely he obtained a good practica, 
‘his voluptuous unthinking course of hi? 
led him into great embarrassments, Thesa 
he evaded by pledging his estate to Francis 
North, and afterwards mortgaging it to Si 
‘Walter Plummer, fraudulently tendering 
him an affidavit that it was clear of all en. 
cumbrances. On 10 April 1668 ‘Wright ta, 
returned to Peclenent for King’s Lynn (ef 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1667-8, pp. 835, 
339). In 1678 he was appointed counsd 
for the university of Cambridge, and in Ay. 
gust 1679 he was elected deputy recorder of 
the town. In October 1678 he fell undr 
suspicion of being concerned in the popsh 
plot, Coleman having been in his company 
the Sunday before he was committed. Qn 
81 Oct. the matter was brought by the speaker 
before the TLouse of Commons, which ordered 
Wright's chambers in Lincoln's Inn and his 
lodgings to be searched, As nothing wis 
found to incriminate him, he was declared 
completely sue pee (Journals of the Howe 
of Commons, ix, 524-5), In Enster 1679 he 
was made a serjeant, and on 12 May 160 
he was made a king's serjeant (Lorrnztr, 
Brief Historical Relation, i. 48), He was 
Imighted on 15 May, and in 1681 was ap 
pointed chief justice of Glamorgan. 

At this time his fortunes were at low 
ebb. Ife had made the acquaintance of 
Jeffreys, and had acquired his regard, 1t is 
said, by his ability as a mimic, He went 
to him and implored his assistance. J ire 
had recourse to the king, and in spite of the 
objections of Francis North, who was then 
lord keeper of the great seal, procured his 
nomination on 27 Oct. 1684 ag a baronal 
the exchequer (75. i, 818). On 10 Feb. 
1684-5 he was elacted recorder of Cam- 
bridge. James IT selected him to accompany 
Jeffreys on the western assize after Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and on his return removed 
him on 11 Oct. to theking’sbench. In 1688, 
in tho case of Sir Edward Hales (q. 
Wright gave an opinion in favour of th 
dispensing power, when consulted by Sir 
Edword Herbert (1648 P-1608) [q. ¥.} 
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sng tO judgment 
oe 7 the chief-justiceship of the com- 
pleas on the death of Sir Henry Beding- 
(1088-1687) (4.¥.] | This office he held 
“dy five days, for erbert, having refused 
oa iat the king to establish martial law in 
i my in time of peace by countenancing 
ygexecution of a deserter, was transferred 
wthechief-justiceship of the common pleas, 
Wnght, Who took his place as chief justice 
ithe hing’s bench, hanged deserters without 
peatation. e gave further proof of his 
yl by fining the Earl of Devonshire, an 
nent of the court, the sum of 80,0002. 
qr exaulting Colonel ‘Thomas Colepeper 

y.] in the Vane chamber at Whitehall 
shi the king and queen were in the pre- 
vue, overruling his plea of privilege, and 
;mnitting him to prison until the fino was 
rad (eee OAVENDISH, WILLIAM, first Duxn 
‘yDevoNSHIRD|. Wright accompanied the 
yatnce with the remark that the offence 
euz‘next door to pulling the hing off his 


eomte,? 
BR October 1687 Wright was sent to 
Qrford as an ecclesiastical commissioner 
with Thomas Cartwright (1681-1689) (q.v.] 
ui Sr Thomas Jenner [q. vd on the famous 
yatation of Magdalen College, when all 
fe fellows but three were expelled for 
stmg the royal authority, and declared 
nupable of holding any ecclesiastical pre- 
foment. When the president of Magdalen, 
dohn Hough fa: v.], protested against the 
dings of the commission, Wright 
feted that he would a his pars 
«thority while he had breath in his body, 
gi bound him over in a thousand pounds 
toappear before the king’s bench on the 
of breaking the pence (cf. Broxan, 
Magdalen College and James II, Oxford 


Hist, poe 

n 20 June 1688 Wright presided at the 
tial of the seven bishops (fee Sanonort, 
Wnuax), Although he so far accommo- 
dited himself to the king as to declare 
theirpetition a libel, he was overawed during 
the trial by the general voice of opinion 
ad the apprehension of an indictment. In 
the words of » bystander he looked as if all 
thepeers present had halters in their pockets 
(Micavtay), He conducted the proceed- 
ings with deconcy ond impartiality (MvuLxN, 
Dury, ed. Broy, ii. 276), At an early stage 
ths evidence of publication broke down, and 
Wright was about to direct the jury to acquit 
the prisoners when the prosecution was snved 
ly the testimony of Sunderland, In his 
hatge, while declaring in favour of the 
night of the subject to petition, he gave it as 
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being given in court in | his opinion that the particular petition befora 
Mies, On G-April 1687 he was | tha & r P 


the court was improperly worded, and was, 
in the contemplation of the Jaw, a libel. 
He failed, however, to pronounce definitely 
in fayour of the dispensing power of the 
crown, For this omission his dismissal was 
afterwards contemplated, and he was pro- 
bably saved by the difficulty of finding a suc~ 
cessor (cf. Ellis Corresp. 1829, ii. 88), 

In December 1688 ‘the Prince of Orange 
caused two impeachments of high treason 
against Jeffreys and Wright to be printed. 
at Exeter. tight was accused amony 
other offences of taking bribes ‘to that 
degree of corruption as is a shame to any 
court of justica’ (Hist. MSS, Comm. 7th 
Rep. App. p, 420). He continued to sit in 
court until the flight of James on 11 Dec. 
Ie then sought safety in concealment, and 
on 10 Jan. 1688-9 addressed a supplicating 
letter to the Earl of Danby asserting that 
he had always opposed popery, and had 
been compelled to act against his inclinations 
(original in Brit. Mus. Addit, MS. 28053, 
f, 382), His hiding-place in Old Bailey was 
discovered by Sir William Waller (d. 1699) 
fa v.] on 13 Feb. (Lutmett, i, 602; Cal. 

tate Papers, Dom, 1689-90, p.1; but cf. 
Brissron, Autobiogr, Camden Noe. p. 846), 
and he was taken before Si John Chapman, 
the lord mayor, who committed him to 
Newgate on the charge that, ‘being one of 
the judges of the court of king’s bench, he 
had endeavoured the subversion of the 
established government by alloweing of a 
pre to dispence with the laws; and that 

ee was one of the commissioners for eccle- 
siastical affairs,’ On 6 May he was brought 
before the House of Lords for his action in 
regard to the Earl of Devonshire; but, 
although his overruling the earl’s plea of 

ivilege and committing him to prison was 
Reclared a manifest breach of privilege of 
parliament (Lurrency, i, 530), no further 
action was taken against him, On 18 May 
he died of fever in Newgate. In the debate 
on the act of indemnity on 18 June it was 
determined to except him from the act in 
spite of his decease. His name, however, 
does not appear in the final draft of the act, 

Wright was thrice married. His firat 
wife was Dorothy Moor of Wiggenhall St. 
Germans in Norfolk. She died in 1662 with- 
out issue, and he married, secondly, Susan, 
daughter of Matthew Wren [q. v.], bishop 
of Ily ; and thirdly, Ame, daughter of Sir 
William Scroggs [g: v.], lord chief justice of 
England. By his second wife he had four 
daughters and one gon, Robert, father of 
Sir James Wright [q. v.] By his third wife 
he had three daughtors. His portrait was 
3x 
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ainted by John Riley in 1687 and engraved | Southwark, in co ot 


by Robert White. 

[Foss's Judges of England, vii. 280-4; Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, ii. 95-117; 
Granger's Biogr. Hist. iy, 310; Macaulay’s Hist. 
of England; Mackintosh’s Hist. of the Revoln- 
tion, 1834, pp. 266-74; Lives of the Norths, ed. 
Jessopp (Bohn's Standard Library), i. 324-6 ; 
Records of Lincoln’s Inn, 1896, i, 268; Hatton 
Corresp. (Camden Soc.), ii. 60,73; Davy’s Suffolk 
Collections in Addit. MS. 19166 ff. 283, 244-6 ; 
Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, 1805, i. 545; 
Burnet’s Ilist. of his own Time, 1823, iii, 225; 
State Trials, ed. Howell, xi, 1853-71, xii, 26- 
112, 1883-524; Woolrych’s Memoirs of the Life 
of Judge Jeffreys, 1827; Jesse's Court of Eng- 
Jand during the Stuarts, 1840, iv. 419; Journals 
of the House of Commons, x. 149, 184, 185 
206 ; Parliamentary History, vy. 389; Kennet’s 
Complete Hist. of England, 1706, iii. 468; 
Townsend's Cutuloguc of Knights, 1838; Official 
Return of Members of Purliament.] EB. I. 0. 

WRIGHT, SAMUEL (1683-1746), dis- 
senting divine, eldest son of James Wright, 
was born at Retford, Nottinghamshire, on 
80 Jan, 1682-8, His grandfather, John 
ve (d. 1 Feb, 1684-5), was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin (admitted on 
22 Nov. 1636, but did not prduae 3 was 
ordained by presbyterians (18 Aug. 1646) 10 
the chapelry of Billings, parish of Bh at 
Lancashire; was nominated (2 Oct. 1 a 
member of the fourth presbyterian classis 
of Lancashire; was ejected at the Restora- 
tion, and from 1672 preached at Prescot. 
His father, James va (@, 1694), was 
educated at Lincoln College, Oxford (B.A. 
1669), and Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(M.A. in December 1678), but became non- 
conformist through the influonce of William 
Cotton, a wealthy ironmaster of Wortley, 
near Sheffield, whose daughter Elinor (d. 
1695) he married. He preached at Atter- 
cliffe and Retford as a nonconformist. 

Left early an orphan, Wright was brought 
up in his mother’s family, who sent him to 
boarding echools at Attercliffe, near Shef- 
field, and Darton, near Wakefield. In 1699 
he entered the nonconformist academy of 
Timothy Jollie [q. v.] at Attercliffe. Leay- 
ing in 1704, he became chaplain at Haigh, 
Lanenshire, to his uncle, Cotton, on whose 
death he repaired to another uncle, Thomas 
Cotton (1668-1730), presbyterian minister 
at Dyott Street, Bloomsbury. For a short 
time he was chaplain to ‘the ‘Lady Susannah 
Lort’ at Turnham Green, preaching also the 
Sunday evening lecture at Dyott Street. 
In 1705 he was chosen assistant to Benja- 
min Grosvenor [q. v.] at Orosby Square, 
and undertook in addition (1706) a Sunda 
evening lecture at St. Thomas's Chapel, 


’ njyunction wi 

Hood. On the death (95 Jos aa™ 
Matthew Sylvester [q. v4 he acce ted? ai 
charge of ‘a handful of people’ at oe 
Tlouse Oourt, Knightrider treet, and wes 
ordained on 16 April; his " contessio ie 
faith’ is appended to ‘The Ministe a 
Ofiee’ (1708, v0), hy Danie Williams 
(a. v.J iis ministry was very succsssfy}. 
the meeting-house was twice enlarged, and 
had the honour of being wrecked’ by tb 
Secheverell mob in 1710. He was ici 
a ‘Sunday lecturer at Little St, Helen’ 
His Calvinistic orthodoxy was unimpeach. 
able, but, probably influenced by Grosvenor 
he took (1719) the side of non-subsorption 
at the Salters’ Hall conference [see Bran. 
BuRY, Tromas]. He contributed also to 
the ‘Occasional Papers’ (1718-19) sc¢ 
Avory, BuorsaMin}, the organ of Whig dis. 
sent. Jis popularity suffered no diminy. 
tion. Ile was chosen (1724) one of the 
Salters’ Hall lecturers, and elected (1724) a 
trustee of Dr, Williams's foundations, 0p 
1 May 1729 the diploma of D.D, was granted 
to him by Edinburgh University. In 1739.3 
he had a sermon debate with Thomas Yale 
G. 1780) on the foundation of virtue, which 
Wright could trace no higher than to the 
divine will, A new meeting-house was built 
for him in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons 
(cist 7 Dec. 1784; removed in 1860), 

mong protestant dissenters he ranked 
as a presbyterian; his will explains his 
separation from ‘the common i 
worship’ as an act of service to ‘catholic 
christianity. lis delivery was striking; it 
is said thet Thomas Herring [g.¥.] (after 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) often at- 
tended his services, as samples of effective 
utterance (Protestant Dissenter’s Magazin, 
1798, p. 826). His communion services were 
remarkable for their fervour, and he west 
sedulous pastor, ILughes admits a ‘particular 
turn of temper’ which was not always agree- 
able. The satiric verses (1735?) decathiag 
London dissenting divines open with the 
lines: 
Behold how papal Wright with lordly pride 
Directs his haughty oye to either side, 
Gives forth his ductrine with imperions nod, 
And fraught with pride addresses e’en his God 
(Protestant Dissenter's Magazine, 1798, p. 
814; Notes and Queries,11 May 1860, p. 454; 
Christian Life, 16 Sept. 1899, p. meee John 
Tox (1693-1768) [9.1] says he ‘ bore the 
character of a man of sense and a polite 

veacher, and one who put a proper value on 
tis abilities ’ oe Repository, 1821, p. 
198). Doddridge credits him as 4 sermon 
writer with ‘great simplicity and awful 


Paty: 
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— ity! (Works, 1804, v. 482). Thomas 
cess fga2- 1768) q.¥] was his ais 
“ypand. successor, After long illness, he 
"1 8 April 1746, and was buried in the 
“th aisle of Stoke Newington church, 
“ ‘ej 0 Latin inscription (by Hughes) to 
re mOey: Funcral sermons were preached 
*  jsbrother-in-law, Obadiah Hughes [q.v. ], 
qiJoha Milner of Peckham. His portrait, 

tr, Williams's Library (engraving in Wil- 
a ‘is one of the few Poe 0 dissent- 
‘aves vested in the Scottish doctor's 
4 ive married (1710) the widow of Syl- 
“er, his predecessor, daughter of George 
I hes (see under Ilverus, Onapzar], and 
“jusue one daughter, ; 

Tughes gives 0 list (revised by Wilson) of 

rythres publications by Wright ioenly 
jvemons), adding that he published seve- 
»| monymous pieces. The most notable 

e:1, A Little Treatiso of being Born 
jain. , . Four Sermons,’ 1716, 12mo; 17th 
#1761, 10mo. 2. ‘A Treatise on the 
feitfulness of Sin,’ 1726,8vo. 8. ‘Human 
tues’ 1780, Syo, 4. ‘Charity in all its 
frunthes,’ 1781, 8vo. 5. ‘The Great Ooncorn 
ffuman Life,’ 1782, 8vo; Srd edit. 1788, 
», He was one of the continuators of the 
sinished comer of Matthew Ienry 
1} his part being St. James’s Epistle. 

ffueral sermons by Iughes and by Milner 

smportant); Calamy’s Account, 1718, p, 408; 
‘mys Continuation, 1727, ii, 564; Calamy'’s 
ys Life, 1880, ii, 488; Life, by J[oshua] 
Naluin}, in Protestant Dissenter’s Magazine, 
1p. 821; Palmer's Nonconformist's Memo- 
wal, 1803, ii, 868 ; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches 
alonlon, 1808 1. 352, ii, 189, 1814 iv. 868, 
$1, Hoppus's Memoir, prefixed to reprint of 
(ste Lane sermon, 1825; Catalogue of Edin- 
bah Graduates, 1868, p. 240; Miall’s Con- 
gyntionalism in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 848 ; 
jemy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p. 126; 
Tater's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] A. G. 


WRIGHT, THOMAS (d. 1624?), Roman 
tithe controversialist, was ordained priest 
nthe reign of Queen Mary, and became one 
of the readers of divinity in the English 
Cele at Douay at the time of its founda- 
tn 1569, It is said that he had pre- 
Youly taught theology and Hebrew at 
Kim, and had also been professor of divinity 
huh m Spain and at Louvain. Ie graduated. 
DD, and was ‘always regarded as one of 
taablest divines and controvertists of his 
ime’ In 1677 he was labouring upon the 
iion in Yorkshire, and was soon aftay- 
wels committed o4 a prisoner to York 
Gutl where he engaged in a conference 
wth Dean Hutton and some other divines 
techurch of England. He was ‘ tossed 
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about from prison to prison till 1585, when 
he was shipped off at Hull, and sent into 
banishment,’ He took refuge at the English 
College of Dousy, then temporarily removed 
to Rheims, was vice-president for some time, 
and was afterwards made dean of Oourtray. 
In 1622 he was at Antwerp, where Marco 
Antonio de Dominis [q. v.], archbishop of 
Spalato, repeated before him the recantation 
protestantism formerly made to the pope's 
nuncioat Brussels, Wright died about 1624, 
Wright has been very doubtfully credited 
with several religious tracts, which are asid 
to have been published anonymously, but 
he has been much confused by bibliographers 
with other writers of the time of his name, 
and no list of his works can be given with 
confidence. It is probable that he was 
author of ‘ Certaine Articles discovering the 
Palpable Absurdities of the Protestants Re- 
ligion’ [Antwerp, 1600], and ‘The Substance 
of the Lord’s Supper’ (1610, 12mo), The first 
of these was answered by Edward Bulkeley 
in ‘ An Apologie for the Religion established 
in the Church of England, Being an Answer 
toa Pamphlet by T. W[right]’ (1602). 
To another Tomas WRigHr (7, HOU) & 
protégé of Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 
uthampton (q. veh who had travelled in 
Italy, must be ascribed ‘A Succinct Philoso- 
phicall Declaration of the Nature of Clymac- 
toricall Yeeres, occasioned by the Death of 
Queene Elizabeth. Written by T, W[right). 
Printed for T. Thorpe,’ London, 160-4, 4to, 
and ‘The Passions of the Minde in general. 
By Thomas Wright; London, 1601, 4to, 
which i in 1604 ‘ corrected, en- 
lerged, and with sundry new discourses rr 
mented,’ and was reissued in 1621 and 1680. 
This work was dedicated to Southampton in 
the hops that he may be ‘ delivered from in- 
ordinate passions,’ and had commendatory 
verses by B. I. Lene Jonson]. Another 
Thomas Wright, M.A., of Peterhouse, Cam~ 
bridge, issued in 1686 ‘ The Glory of Gods Re- 
vengeapainst the Bloody and Detesiable Sins 
of ones and Adultery’ (London, 8vo). 
[Dodd's Church Hist, ii, 91, 884; Records of 
the English Oatholics, i. 417,] T. C. 


WRIGHT, THOMAS (1711-1786), na- 
tural philosopher, was born at Byer's Green, 
near Barham, in 1711, and brought up as a 
philosophical instrument maker. Subse- 
quently he taught private Paik in matho- 
matics, and became so well Imown that he 
was offered, but declined, the professorship 
of mathematics at the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg. In his ‘Original Theory 
... of the Universe’ (London, 1750, 4to; 
new ed, Philadelphia, 1837), he anticipated 


Wright 


the modern physico-philosophical theory of 


the material universe, He‘ gave the theory 
of the milky way, which is now considered 
established,’ and predicted the ‘ ultimate 
resolution of the rings of Saturn into con- 

eries of small satellites’ (Dn Moraaw in 

ondon, Edinb. and Dublin Phil. Mag. vol. 
xxxii), Ie died at Byer's Green in 1786. 
His published writings are: 1. ‘The Use 
of the Globes, or the General Doctrine of 
the Sphere,” London, 1740, 8yo. 2. ‘ Clavis 
Celestis, being the ene of a Diagram 
entituled a Synopsis of the Universe, or the 
Visible World epitomised,’ London, 1742, 
4to, 8. ‘Louthiana, or an Introduction to 
the Antiquities of Ireland in upwards of 
ninety Views and Plans, with a portrait, 
London, 1748, 4to; second edition, 1758, 
8 pts. 4to, 

[Gont, Mag. 1798, 1,9, 126, 218; Kant’s Kos- 
mogony, ed. 1900, pp. 193~-205.] D. J. O'D. 


WRIGHT, TOMAS (1792-1849), 
engraver and portrait-painter, was born at 
Birmingham ov 2 March 1792. After serving 
an apprenticeship with Henry overlay he 
worked for four years as assistant to William 
Thomas Fry (a. v.], for whom he engraved 
the popular plate of Princess Charlotte and 
Prince nano d in a box at Covent Garden 
Theatre, About 1817 he began to practise 
independently as a stipple-engraver, and 
also found employment in taking portraits 
in pencil and miniature. Wright became 
much associated with Georgo Dawe {a v.) 
whose sister he married, and in 1822 fol- 
lowed him to St. Petersburg to engrave his 
gallery of portraits of Russian generals; 
there he also exccuted a fine plate of the 
Emperor Alexander, and another of the Em~ 
press Alexandra with her children, both 
after Dawe, on account of which he received 
diamond rings from members of the royal 
family and a gold medal from the king of 
Prussia, Wright returned to England in 
1826, and ane the next four years was 
employed upon the plates to Mrs. Jamoson’s 
‘Beauties of the Court of Chazlos II, which 
constitute his best work; also upon some of 
the plates to the folio edition of Lodge's 
‘Portraits’ In 1880 he again went to 
Russia, and remained for fifteen years, work- 
ing under the patronage ofthe court. There 
he published a series of portraits entitled 
“Les Contemporains Russes,’ drawn and 
engraved by himself. On finally leaving 
St. Petersburg Wright resented a& com- 
plete collection of impressions from his 
plates, numbering about 800, to the Hermit- 
age Gallery. Ha died in George Street, 
Tlanoyer Square, London, on 80 March 
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1849, He was a member of ¢ 
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he acaden)- 

of St. Petersburg, Florence, and Stockict 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists : Gent, ¥ 

1849, in, 211; Atheneum, 1849.) FLOW 


WRIGHT, THOMAS (1780-19-5, _. 
son philanthropist, was bon at eh YS 
in 1789, his father heing a Scotsman . i 
his mother 8 Manchester woman, He a 
ceived his education at a ‘Wesleyan Sunde 
school, and when fifteen years old Ba 
apprenticed to an ironfounder, ultimate 
becoming foreman of the foundzy at 37. 16; 
a week, In 1817, after a few years of tr. 
difference to religion, he joined the contr. 
gationolists, and was deacon of the chur. 
in Grosvenor Street, Piceadilly, Manchest 
from 1825 to the end of his life. Ammn: 
the labourers in the same workshop wit, 
him was a discharged convict, whom l. 
saved from dismissal by depositing 907, fh: 
the man’s good behaviour. This cireur. 
stance directed his attention to the reclams. 
tion of discharged prisoners, and about 153s 
he obtained permission to visit the Sali nd 

rison, As he was at work at the founhy 
from five in the morning until six in th- 
evening, he could spend only his esemnz. 
and his Sunday afternoons at the pris.r, 
where he became the trusted friend of the 
inmates, for large numbers of whom on ther 
release he obtained honest employment, h: 
personal guarantee being given in many 
cases. The value of his labours was mal: 
public by the reports of the prison inspecton 
and chaplains, and he was offered the pt 
of government travelling inspector of prism 
at o salary of 800/, This he declined, on 
the ground that if he were an officiel his in- 
fluence would be lessened; but in 1852 b- 
accepted a public testimomal of 8,248, in- 
cluding 100/. from the royal bounty funi 
With this sum an annuity equal to th 
amount of his wages was purchased, and be 
was enabled to give up lus situation at th 
foundry and devote all his time to th 
ministration of criminals. For some yeats 
he attended nearly every unfortunate wretch 
that was executed in England. 

Mr. G. F. Watts presented his pictur 
of the ‘Good Samaztan’ to the com- 
ration of Manchester in May 1852, ‘ass 
testimony of his high esteem for t- 
exemplary and praiseworthy character’ ct 
Wright. Another picture, ‘The Condemn-4 
Cell,’ containing Wright's portrait, wes 
painted by Charles Mercier, and _ 
by subscribers to the corporation of Lond 
in July 1869. Another portrait by Mercer 
was given to the Salford Museum, A full- 
iength portrait by J, D, Watson, painted m 
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‘ a he visiting justices of Salford prison. 


molition of that building it has 
auth in the commiittessroub of 
samgeways prison, Manchester. 

“Wright geve evidence before select com- 
ttees of the House of Commons in 1852 
* ani and destitute juveniles, and in 
+434 on. public-houses. He was 0 promoter 
‘ythereformatory at Blackley, and worked 
abehalf of the Boys’ Refuge, the Shoeblack 
ingide, and the ragged achools of Manches- | 
cpgnd Salford, Ie was strongly in favour 

jempulsory education. f 
Wright died at Manchester on 14 av 
15, and was buried in the churchyard of 
gch-in-Rusholme, He was twice married, 
‘ihad nineteen children, 

{eDermid's Life of Wright, 1876, with 
sath portrast ; Chambers'sTtdinb, J ournal, 
: 1849, p. 296; Household Words, 
Yarch 1862, p. 563; Graphic, 8 May 1876 
portrait.) 0. W. 8, 


WRIGHT, THOMAS (1810-1877), anti- 
pity, was born at Tenbury in Shropshire on 
3April 1810, Tis father’s family had long 
pasettied at Bradford in Yorkshire, where 

had been engaged in the manufacture of 
nadeloth. His grandfather, Thomas Wright, 
sto for many years occupied a substantial 
irmhouse named Lower Blacup, at Bixken- 
daw, near Bradford, was a suppate of the 

Weleyan methodists of the district, IIe 
uw John Weasley and John Fletcher of 
Vukeley, and engaged in theological con- 
avetsy with Sir Richard Hill, His chief 
pitheation was a satiric poom in defence of 
imuianism entitled ‘A Modern Familiar 
Pehgious Conversation ’ (Leeds, 1778; 2nd 
rit, 1812). Tle died on 80 Jan. 1801, 
lsring married twice, and leaving a family 
dthirteen children, He loft in manuscript 
tdetailed autobiography reaching down to 
197; this was published by his grandson 
de antiquary in 186-4, under the title of 
‘Autobiography of Thomas Wright of 
Brhenshaw, 

The antiquary's father, also Thomas 
Wright, was apprenticed to a firm of book- 
sllets and printers at Bradford, and finally 
bisined employment with a firm carrying 
the eame business at Ludlow. He com~ 
pas History and Antiquities of Lud- 

’ @nd edit. 1826), Ie was always in 
renee, and died of cholera at 
gham. : 


The antiquary was educatad at King Ed- | i 


wads grammar school ot Ludlow. His 
ual for literary research showed itself in 


resented to Wright, and left by |o well-to-do neighbour named Hutchings, 


who defrayed the expenses of his education 
at Cambridge, Ile was admitted to a sizar- 
ship at Trimty College, Cambridge, on 7 July 
1830, Whewell being his tutor: he gra- 
duated B.A. in 183£ and M.A. in 1887. 
While an undergraduate he contributed an- 
tiquarion articles to ‘Fraser's, the * Gentle- 
man’s,’ and other aiagasines He came to 
lnow John Mitchell Kemble [q. ¥ whoin- 
duced him to devote himself to Anglo-Saxon, 
and he formed a lifelong friendship with a 
younger student, James Orchard Halliwell 
(afterwards Halliwell-Phillipps) [av-) with 
whom he collaborated constantly in later 
years. The chief labour ofhis undergraduate 
life wasan elahorata‘ History and Topography 
of Essex,’ which he was invited to undertake 
by the London publisher George Virtus. It 
formed one of a series of topographical com~ 
pilations which had been maugurated by & 
‘History of Kent’ from the pen of the Shake- 
spearean forger Henry Ireland [see under 
Irpnann, peeniey tighi’s ‘History of 
Essex’ was issued in fort; cae monthly 
parts between 1831 and 1836, It was illus~ 
trated with a hundred plates, and the com~ 
pleted work was published in two demy 
quarto volumes in 1836. The work was 
based on Morant’s ‘ History,’ but Wright 
sonia much new topographical, histovical, 
and biographical information. Ilehad many 
correspondents in the county, but he seems 
to have rarely visited it himself, 

In 1836 Wright left Cambridge to settle 
in London. He soon took a house at Bromp- 
ton, and for nearly forty years plied his pen 
unceasingly. He recovered from manuscript 
and printed for tho first time many valuable 
historical and literaryrecords. Much of his 
work was hastily executed,and errors abound, 
put his enthusinsm and industry were inex~ 
haustible. At first his offorts were mainly 
oe to oe ne In 1886 = 
anthology of ‘Harly English Poetry, propare 
by Wright, was Toone in black letter by 
William Pickering [q. v.], with prefaces and 
notes, in 4 vols. sq. J2mo, At the same 
time he was giving much aid to the French 
medioyal scholar Francisque Michel in his 
researches. In 1836 Michel and his friend 
Renandiare issued in Paris a French trans- 
lation of a sketch by Wright of Early Eng- 
ligh literature; this they entitled ‘Coup d’ceil 
sur les Progras et sur l'Etat actuel de la 
Littéature Anglo-Saxonne en Angleterre.” 
‘Wright's original English version was issued. 
in 1839, In 1888 Michel and Wright com- 
bined to produce ‘Galfridi de Monemuta. 
Vita Merlini: Vie de Merlin attribuée & 


uly youth, and attracted the attention of | Geoffroy de Monmouth’ There followed 
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immediately Wright's ‘ Early Mysteries and i); and the other with ao 
i 


other Latin Poems of the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries, and at the same period 
he supplied many of the historical desczip- 
tions to Le Keux’s‘ Memorials of Cambridge.’ 

On 16 Noy. 1887 Wright was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Of the 
newer literary societies which cameinto being 
in 1888 and following years, Wright, like his 
friend Halliwell, was an indefatigable sup- 
porter. Ile was long the honorary secretary 
of the Camden Society from its foundation 
in 1888, and he edited for it: ‘ Alliterative 
Poem on the Deposition of Richard IT’ 
(1888); ‘The Political Songs of England, 
from the Reign of John to that of Bdward IT’ 
(1839); ‘The Latin Poems commonly attri- 
buted to Walter Mapes’ (1841); ‘Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings against Dame Alice 
Kyteler for Sorcery in 1824’ (1848); ‘Let- 
ters relating to the Suppression of Monaste- 
ries’ (1848); ‘Mapes de Nugis Curialium’ 
(1850), 4to, and ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of the Town of Ludlow in Shropshire, from 
1540 to the End of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ' (1869), 4to. 

For the Perey Society, founded in 1841, of 
which he wastreasurer and secretary, Wright 
edited fifteen publications, including ‘ Politi- 
eal Ballads published in England during the 
Commonwealth’ (1841) ; ‘ Specimens of old 
Christmas Carols, chie: taken from Manu- 
script Sources’ (1841); ‘Specimens of 
Lyric Poetry composed in England in the 
Reign of Edward I’ (1842); ‘A Collec- 
tion of Latin Stories, illustrative of the 
Tlistory of Fiction during ihe Middle Ages, 
from Manuscripts of tho Thirteonthand Four- 
teenth Centuries’ (1812); ‘The Seven Ages 
in English Verse, edited from a Manuscript in 
the Public Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge’ (1845), with an ‘Introductory Essay’ 
(1846); Havves's ‘ Pastime of Pleasure’ (1845), 
and Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales,’ a new 
text, with illustrative notes (vols, i. and ii. 
1847, vol. iii. 1851; reissued in a single 
volume, 1858, and in Cooke's ‘ Universal 
Library,’ 1867). 

For a short-lived Historical Society of 
Science, formed by Halliwell and himself, 
Wright edited, in 1841, ‘ Popular Treatises on 
Science, writlen during the Middle Ages, in 
one Anglo-Norman, and English.’ 

for the Royal Society of Literature Wright 
undertook a more ambitious work, a ‘Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria; or Biography 
of Literary Oharacters of Great Britain and 
Treland, arranged in Chronological Order.’ 
It-wasintended to carry the undertaking down 
to 1810, but only two volumes appeared, one 
dealing with ‘The Anglo-Saxon Period’ 





‘ 
orman Period’ (1848), The Angle 

or the Shakespeare Soci i . 
‘The Chester Plays’ (sss Weight edited 
and for the Caxton Societ Geoffrey Gus , 
‘Anglo-Norman Metricall Chronicle ae 
Anglo-Saxon Songs: printed for tha fee 
time entire; with Appendix, containin, a 
cer a poate Dane, the Lege af 

Kimwulf, and Life of Her i 
(1860, 8vo). Sward the Saxon 
eanwhile his collaboration wi 
well produced ‘Reliquiss Antaem: pia 
from Ancient Manuscripts, Mlustrati Ea ; 
English Literature and the Enplis Th 
guage’ (1889-48, 2 vols. 8vo; reissued 1845.3 
vols. 8vo). Together, too, the friends edited ta 
numbers of a monthly periodical called The 
Archmologist and Journal of Antiquarian 
Science’ “(September 184]-June 1843) 
Tlalliwell acknowledged great assistun:. 
from Wright in preparing “his *Dictionars 
of Archaic and Provincial Words’ (1840); 
and they were avowedly joint editors of th. 
revised edition of Nares's * (tlo:sary’ (1830) 

Intimacy with the engraver Frederick 
‘William Fairholt [q. ve Wright to pr 
duce in patinership with him an interestin 
series of illustrated volumes. In 1848 they. 
appeared ‘ England under the House of Hin- 
over: its Iistory and Condition during th: 
Reigns of the Three Georges, illustrated frum 
the Caricatures and the Satires of tha Das, 
with Portraits and 800 Caricatures, Plans 
and Woodcuts engraved by F. W. Fairholt, 
F,S.A.’ (2 vols, 8vo; 2nd edit, 1849; 8rd eilit, 
1852). To the same class of compilation be. 
longed Wright's ‘ llistory of Caricature and 
Grotesque in Litcruture and Art, with Ins 
trations from various sources ; drawn ani 
engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq, FSA, 
London, 1865, sm, 4to. With R. H. Eva 
he also wrote lor Bohn’s library an ‘Historia 
and Descriptive Account of the Caricatures 
of James Cillray ; comprising a Political and 
TInmorous Jlistory of the latter part ao 
the Reign of George ITI’ (London, 1851, 
8vo). Wright subsequently developed this 
essay into ‘The Works of James Gillray thr 
Caricaturist ; with a History of his Life and 
Times, with four hundred illustrations 
London, 1878, 4to. 

Wright's independent work of the period 
ineluded: ‘Queen Elizabeth and her Tims 
a Series of Original Letters selected from the 
inedited private Correspondence of Low 
Burghley, the Earl of Leicester, and others 
(London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo, with vary dender 
commentary) ; ‘The History of Ludlow ane 
its Neighbourhood’ (8vo, part i, 1841, part 
ii, 1843, in 1 vol, 1852); ‘ Autobiography 
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oeeph Lister of Bradford in Yorkshire’ 
1522,6r0); ‘St.Patrick’s Forgery an Hs- 
on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and 
Pande current during the Middle Ages’ 

Ish, 8x0; partly written when he was an 
(jergraduate) ; an edition of ‘The Vision 
wa the Creed of Piers Ploughman,’ edited 
etknotes and a glossary (1842, 2 vole, 500 
egies; 2nd edit., with additions to the notes 
gd glossary, in J. TR, Smith's ‘Library of 
yd Authors,’ 1855, 2 vols.); ‘Anecdote 
Luaria: & Collection of Short Poems in 
English, Latin, and French, illustrative of 
te laterature and History of England in 
paThirteenth Century, and more copecially 
fthe Condition and Manners of the different 
(ses of Society ; edited from Manuscripts 
yQsford, London, Paris, and Berno,’ Lon- 
im, 1844, 8vo, 260 copies; ‘The Archmo- 

‘al Album: or Museum of National An- 
quities, with Illustrations by F. W. Fair- 
nit’ (1848, 4to); and a collection of con- 
intutions to periodicals, ‘Essays on Subjects 
amected with the Litcrature, Popular 
Syarstitions, and Uistory of England in the 
Vaile Ages’ (1846, 2 vols. 8vo), 

Wright's industry ve him a wide repu- 
aun. His friend and neighbour at Brom 
ws, Frangois Guizot, recommended him for 
dation 05 a corresponding member of the 
Franch Institut des Arts et Sciences, and he 
wu admitted in 1842, in succession to the 
fwlof Munster. In 1848 he joined Peiti- 

w, T, Crofton Croker, and Charles Ronch 
Suith in founding the British Archmological 
Avociation, and continued to advance its 
uterests until he seceded in 1849 with Lord 
Albert Conyngham-Deuison, afterwards first 
Bann Londesborough [q. ¥.) and. others, 
Thenceforth he devoted much attention to 
utheological exploration, and one of his 
not successful works was ‘The Oelt, the 
Ronan, and the Saxon: a History of the 
Euly Inhabitants of Britain down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons ta Chris- 
tity: Wlustrated by the Ancient Remains 
re t to light by recent Research’ 

853, 8vo; revised with additions, 1861, 

, 1876, 1885). Wright was an enthu- 
autio pedestrian, and ho combined his walks 
vith archeological exploration, Entertain- 
ing and valuable sketches of both appeared 
in 1852-8 in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
ud were collected into « volume under the 
title ‘Wanderings of an Antiquary: chiefly 
won the Traces of the Romans in Britain,’ 
(884, vo), It was sargely at Wright's 
pruasion that, Beriah Boifie Bland under- 
tok the expense of excavating the site of the 

man city at Wroxetor. The work was 
tadnoted under Wright's direction in 1859, 
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and he published in that year an interestin 

account of ‘The Ruins of the Roman City o: 

Uriconium at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury ’ 
1859, 12mo; republished as a ‘Guide to 

Ticonium,’ 1859; o fuller work on the sub- 
ject followed in 1872, 

‘Wright’s labours were not remunerative, 
and much of his antiquarian workin middle 
life was undertaken at the expense of wealthy 
patrons. For James Heywood [q. v.] he 
translated ‘ Statutes of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton Collega,’ 1850, 8vo; and 
he edited ‘Cambridge University Trons- 
actions during the Puritan Controversies of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ 
(1864, 2 vols, 8vo), for which Heywood wrote 
the preface, At the expense of Joseph Mayer 
(4. v.] heproduced ‘A Volume of Vocabularies 

ustrating the Condition and Manners of our 
Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the 
Languages spoken in this Island, from the 
Tenth Century to the Fifteenth; edited from 
MSS. in Public and Private Collections ’ 
hiv 1, 1857, imp. 8vo, privately 
printed), A second volume under the same 
auspices appeared in 1878, A new adilion, 
edited by Professor Richard Wiileker, was 
issued at Leipzig in 1884 (2 vols.) For his 
friend Lord Londesborough he compiled 
‘Miscellanca Graphica : Representations of 
Ancient, Mediceval, and Renaissance Re- 
mains in the possession of Lord Londes- 
borough ; the Historical Introduction by 
Thomas Wright,’ London, 1857, 4to. 

For various members of the Roxburghe 
Club he edited ‘Joannes de Garlandin de 
Triumphis Ecclesis Libri Octo: a Latin 
Poem of the Thirteenth Century,’ 1856, 4to ; 
‘Songa and Ballads, with other Short Poems, 
chiefly of the Reign of Philip and Mary: 
edited from 2 Manuscript in tho Ashmolean 
Museum,’ 1860, 4to; and the ‘De Regimine 
Principum: s Poem by Thomas Occleve, 
written in the Reign of Henry [V; edited 
for the first time,’ 1860, 4to. On the re- 
commendation of his friend Guizot, and at 
the request of the author, Wright translated, 
very rapidly in 1865-6 the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s ‘Vie de Julos César,’ 1865-6, 2 vols. 
8va. 

Tha more important of Wright's latest phi- 
lological or antiquarian publications were; 
‘Essays on Archmologicol Subjects, and on 
Various Questions connected with the His- 
tory of Art, Science, and Literature in the 
Middle Ages,’ with 120 engravings, 1861, 
2 vols, 8vo; and ‘A History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments in England during 
the Middle Ages, illustrated by upwards of 
three hundred engravings on wood by Fair- 
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holt, 1862, foolscap 4to, For the Rolls Series 
healso edited two works of value to the stu- 
dent of medisval history, although errors 
abound in Wright’s editorial contributions, 
viz.: * Political Poems and Songs relating to 
English History, composed during the Period 
from the Accession of Edward III to that of 
Richard III, London, 1859-61, 2 vols. royal 
8yo; and ‘The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets 
and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century,’ 
London, 1872, 2 vols. 8vo. For the Early 
English Text Society he edited ‘ The Book of 
the Knight of La Tour-Londry: translated 
from the Original French into English in the 
Reign of Henry VI; from the unique Manu- 
script in the British Museum: with Intro- 
duction and Notes,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 

In 1865 Wright's small resources were 
supplemented by a grant from the civil list 
of a pension of 65/., which was increased to 
1001, in 1872. Until that year be had en- 
joyed robust health and buoyant spirits ; but 
after 1872 his mind failed, and he sank into 
imbeeility before his death. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps generously contributed towards his 
maintenance in his last years. He died at 
Chelsea on 28 Dec. 1877, and was buried at 
Brompton cemetery. His civil ligt pension 
‘was revived in 1881 in favour of his widow, 
aFrenchwomaen whom he married in early life, 
She was buried beside him on 10 Feb. 1883, 

A marble bust of Wright by Durham, 
purchased of his widow, isin the apartments 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House, <A. portrait engraved by Daniel 
J. Pound for the ‘Drawing-room Portrait 
Gallery’ (2nd ser. 1859) was reproduced in 
the ‘ Essex Review’ for April 1900. 

Richard Garnett [q. v.] justly castigated 
Wright's carelessnessas an editor ofmedieval 
literature in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for 
April 1848, Nearly all his philological books 
era defaced by errors of transcription and 
extraordinary misinterpretations of Latin 
and early English and early Fronch words 
and phrases. But as a pioncer in the study 
of Anglo-Saxon and madimval literature and 
of British archeology he deserves grateful 
Yemembrance. 

‘Wright’s works embrace in the British 
Museum catalogue 129 entries. Besides 
those already enumerated and many sepa- 
rately published lectures and papers in 
transactions of archsological societies, he 
issued : 1, ‘Early Travels in Palestine : com- 
oe the Narratives of Arculf, Willibald, 

mard, Sswulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, Sir John Maundeville, De la Brocquitre, 
and Maundrell; edited with Notes,’ 1818, 
8vo (Bohn’s ‘Antiq. Libr.’) 2. ‘ Narratives 
of Sorcery and Magic: from the most au- 
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thentic sources,’ 1851, 8yo: New wor 
2 vole, 1862, "8 ‘The Miston we Hot 
Fitz-Warine, an Outlawed Baron in ie 
Reign of King John; edited from a Man; . 
script preserved in the British Moen, 
with an English Translation and Notes, 1ass! 
8vo. 4. ‘Songs and Carols from a tie’ 
script of the Fifteenth Century in the British 
Museum/ 1856, 8v0, 5, ‘Les Cent No, 
velles ouvelles, publiées dapris le sul 
Manuacrit connu, avec Introduction et Note 
et Glossaire] par M. Thomas Wright? Pari. 
858, 2vols, 16mo, 6, ‘The History of kis” 
Arthur and of the Knights of the Rony 
Table; compiled from Sir Thomas Malory; 
edited from the Text of the Edition of 1g! 
with Introduction and Notes’ London, 
J.B. Smith’s ‘Library of Old Authors,189n, 
8 vols, feap. 8vo; 2nd edit, revised 1895, 
8 vols. feap. 8vo. 7, ‘History of Ireland’ 
London and New York, 1848-52, 8 vols, 
imp. 8vo. 8, ‘ History of France? imp, 870 
pts. 1-84, 1858-62, “9. ‘Roll of Arms of 
the Princes, Barons, and Kuights who at. 
tended King Edward I to the Siege of Chr. 
laverock in 1800, Edited from the Mann. 
script in the British Museum, with Tran. 
lation and Notes; with the Coat-Armo 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours,’ 1864, to, 
10, ‘Ludlow Sketches: a Series of Papers’ 
1867, 8vo, 11. ‘Womankind in Westem 
Europe, from the Earliest Ages to the Seven- 
teenth Century, Tilustrated with Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravi 
1869, feap. 8v0. 12, ‘Feudal Manuslsof Eng. 
lish History : a Series of popular Sketches of 
our National History, compiled at different 
pee from the Thirteenth Oentury to the 
ifteenth ; from the Original Manuscripts; 
London, 1872, 4to; privately printed. 
[Essex Roviow, ix. 65-76, art. by Edwant 
A, Fitch; Reliquary, 1877-8, vol. xvii, att, by 
Llewellyn Jewitt; Academy, 29 Deo, 1877; 
Athenmum, 20 Dee. 1877; Roach Smith's Re 
trospections, iii, 83 aq., and Collectanea Antiqu, 
vili, 250.] &. L, 
WRIGHT, THOMAS (1809-1884), phy- 
sician and geologist, was born on 8 Nov. 
1809 at Paisley, Renfrewshire, and recetved 
his early education in the grammar school 
of that town, after which he was articled 0 
his brother-in-law, 9 surgeon in practice 
there. On the removal of the latter to Ayr 
shire, Wright's medical studies were for s 
time interrupted, but their attraction was 
irresistible, so that he ultimately rejoined 
his relative and complated his time, Thi 
he became a atudent at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Dublin, working also at the Peter 
Street Anatomical and oa School. He 
rapidly acquired great skill as a dissectot 
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Te eh es ee Re oe ae ES ee 
don extensive Imowledge of anatomy, so | honorery distinctions from various British 


aa offered 6 demonstratorship, which 
fey would have led to a higher position, 
Fit blood-poisoning from a wound received 
paissecting a case of confluent small-pox 
yroduced such serious results that he was 
iaible to accept the office. On recovering 
pshealth he passed the College of Surgeons 
i 1932, and shortly afterwards settled at 
Cheltenham, Here he acquired a large prac- 
fee, became medical officer of health to the 
ban district, and was for many years sur- 
jean. to the general hospital. In 1846 he 
graduated aD. at St. Andrews University, 

‘Wright's enthusiasm for scientific studies 
yever Hagged, At firat he was engrossed in 
jdeate microscopic work, but when this 

ved too trying to his eyes, he devoted 
mselfto palmontology and radually formed 
acollection of Jurassic fossils which was rich 
cephalopods, and 2 unequalled for 
waurching and starfish, Notwithstanding 
hismany occupations he found time to be an 
ytive member of the Cotteswold Club, an 
athusiastic advocate of science as a branch 
of education, and a frequent lecturer at all 
faces Within reach of Oheltenham, Tis 
wet of exposition, ample stores of know- 
, and remarkably fine presence made 
himan educational force in the Severn valley. 

Such vacations as Wright's profession per- 
mitted were devoted to travel in Britain and 
m the continent in order to enlarge his 
inowledge, especially of Jurassic rocks and 
fesils, Hewastheauthorofaboutthirty-two 
pyers on geological subjects, seven of them 

blished in the ‘Quarterly Journal’ of the 

logical Socicty; but ono of the most 
vluable, on the correlation of the Jurassics 
af the Odte @’Or with those in Gloucester- 
shits and Wiltshire, appeared in the ‘ Pro- 
eelings’ of the Cotteswold Club. Yet move 
important weta his contributions to the 
vdomes of the Palesontographical Society, 
He was engaged from 1865 to 1882 in de- 
wtibing the sea-urchins and starfishes of the 
Jurassic and cretaceous formations, in which 
tusk at the outset he had counted on aid from 
Professor Edward Forbes Ig, v.], but the 
tally death of the latter left him to work 
sngle-handed, In 1878 he began the ‘ Lins 
Ammonites,’ which was just completed at his 
death, This paleontological work was pub- 
lished by the Palmontological Society (Lion- 
don, 1878-84, 410), and fills four large an 
well-illustrated volumes. 

Wright was elected F.R.S.E. in 1855; 
FGS. in 1859, receiving the Wollaston 
uedal in 1878; president of the geological 
sction at the British Association meetin 
in 1876; F.R.S, in 1879. 


He also receiy Those shores of 


and foreign societies, 

Wright died on 17 Nov. 1884, His fine 
collection of fossils was purchased for an 
American museum, He was twice married: 
firat, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain 
Vincent May of Liverpool; and, secondly, in 
1845, to Mary, youngest daughter of Sit Ito- 
bert Tristram Ricketts, bart., of the Elms, 
Cheltenham, She died in 1878, leaving one 
son, Thomas Lawrence Wright, and two 
dangtters, the elder married to Edward Best- 
bridge Wethered, a well-known geologist; 
and the younger to Canon Charles Byron 
‘Wileox, vicar of Christ Church, Birmingham, 

[Memoir (with portrait) in theMidland Medi- 
cal Miscellany, 1 Nov. 1883; obituary notices, 
Quarterly Journal Geol. Soe. xli. (1885), Proe, 
Pp. 89; Geol. Mog. 1885, p. 08 (with list of papers) 5 
information from E. B, Wetheraed, esq.] 

T. @. B. 


WRIGHT, WALLER RODWELL (d. 
1826), author of ‘ Hore: Ionic,’ was British 
consul-general for the republic of the Seven 
Zelands (Ionian Islands) from 1800 to 1804, 
On his return to England he became re- 
corder for Bury St, Edmunds. Subsequently 
he was president of the court of appeals at 
Malta, where he died in 1826, tight’s 
library ot Zante wos rifled by the French in 
1804, and the materials which he had col- 
lected for a work upon the Greelx islands 
were scattered or destroyed. His remi- 
niscences took the form of ‘Horse Ionics: 
a Poem descriptive of the Ionian Islands 
and part of the adjacent coast of Greece’ 
(London, 1809, Bro}. There aresome charm- 
ing lines among its heroic couplets, tho 
work throughout of on ardent disciple of 
Pope. A ‘Postscript’ contains a few re- 
yaarks upon the Modem Greek spoken in 
the Ionian Islands, To the third edition 
(London, 1816, 12mo) wera apie 
* Orestes, a Tragedy: from the Italian of 
Count Vittor Alfieri’ (this was in blank 
verse, for which Wright showed little apti- 
tude), and two odes. One of these odes, on 
the Duke of Gloucester's installation at 
Cambridge, had been printed in 1811 and 
forwarded in September by Dallas to Byron, 
who wrote: ‘ It is evidently the production 
of a man of teste and a post, though I 
should not be willing to say it was fully 
equal to what might be expected from the 


dj] author of “ TIore Ionice,”* In reference to 


this poem Byron hed previously written in 
‘ English Bards:’ 
Blost is the man who dare approach the bower 
Where dwelt the Muses in theirnatal honr ... 
‘Wright, ‘twas ty happy lot at once to view 
lory, and to sing them too. 
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Se pe, 
{Wright's Jor (three editions) in Brit, Mus. | I., vol. i. (St, Omer?), 1614, 8y¥0; Qnd elt, 


Libr,; Byron’s Letters, ed. Henley, i. 875; 
Moore’s Life and Letters of Byron, 1851, p. 136; 
Monthly Review, 1809, ni. 98, Biographical Dict, 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. 401.] T. 8 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1563-1689), 


jesuit, son of John Wright, an apothecary of 


York, was born there in 1563, and went to 
school in his native city until he was about 
twenty years old, when his uncle, a priest, 
sent him to France. After a brief sojourn 
at Rheims he proceeded to Tome, where he 
entered the English polled for his higher 
course on 18 Oct. 1581. [le was admitted 
to the Society of Jesus at St, Androw’s 
novitiate, Rome, on 8 Dec. in the same year, 
and was professed of the four vows on 
28 July 1602. For many yenrs he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and weslogy in the col- 
leges of the society at Gratz in Styria, whera 
he graduated D.D., and at Vienna. 
6 was sent to the Enplish mission in 
1606, and was seized soon afterwards at Hen~ 
rave Hall, Suffolk, the seat of the Guge 
amily, taken before Dr. Bancroft, karat 
of Canterbury, at Lambeth, and committe 
by that prelate in 1607 to the Tower of Lon- 
don, whence he was transferred to the 
White Lion prison. He ultimately effected 
his escape by tho aid of friends, and retired 
into Leicestershire, where he founded the 
missions of the society originally called the 
Residence of St, Anne, and in 1683 incor- 
Forsied into the Derby and Nottingham 
istrict. He was rector of the ‘college’ 
until about 1636, when he became minister, 
le died nm the same district on 18 Jan, 
1688-9. 
ve was & vehement opponent of the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy devised by 
the government of James I, and solemnly 
condemned by the holy ses. Iis works, 
which were publishod under various initials, 
axe as follows: 1. ‘The English Iarre. Or 
Disagreement amongst the Ministers of great 
Brittaine, concerning the Kingea Supremacy. 
Written in Latin [by Martin Becanus] and 
translated into English by I. W. P.,' [St 
Omer], 1612, 4to. 2. ‘A Discoverie of cer- 
taine notorious shifts, evasions, and un- 
truthes uttered by Mr, J. White, Minister, 
in a booke of his lately set forth, and inti- 
tuled A. defenceof the Way .. . in manner 
of a Dialogue... . By W. G., Professor in 
Divinity,’ St. Omer, 1618, dto; 2nd edit, 
1619 [see Warrn, Joun, 1670-1615]. 3. ‘A 
Summary of Controversies: where in aro 
briefly treated the cheefe Questions ofDivinity 
now a dayas in dispute betweene Oatholiles 
and Protestants... ca in Latin 
James Gordon], Translated into English by 


1618. Nomoreappearatohayah i 
4, ‘A Treatise concerning oe 
Wherein it is shewed . . . that the Chun a 
of ome... is the only trua Church of 
Christ. Written in Latin by... J, Gordy 
Tfuntly . . . and translated into English te 
J. L.’[St. Omer ?], 1614, 8y0, 6, CA Treatin 
of the Church, In which is proued MV. Toln 
White his Way to the True Church to be 
indeed no way at all to any Church true or 
false. . . . Written by W. G. Professour mt 
Divinity, in manner of Dialogue! sine Jucs 
1616, 4to. 6. ‘A Consultation what Faith 
and Religion is best to be embraced, Written, 
in Latin [by Leonardus Lessius) and trans. 
lated into ae hy W.I. ( Appendix 
to the former pngaleaiion, ‘Whether every 
one may be saved in his owne fayth ond ra 
ligion),’ [St. Omer P], 1618, 1émo, 7, «4 
Treatise of the Iudge of Controversies, (St. 
Omer}, 1619, 12mo; translated from the 
Latin of Martin Becanus ‘ by W. W., Gent! 
8, ‘A briefe relation of the Persecrtion 
lately made against the Cathalike Christians 
in the Kingdome of Iaponia, , . . Taken ou 
of the Annuall Lettors of the Fathers af the 
some of Tesve,’ pt. i, all published, sine 
Joco, 1619, translated from the Spanish ‘Ly 
W. W., Gent.’ 9, ‘The Treasure of vowed 
Chastity in secular Persons, Also tha 
Widdowes Classe [by Leonardus Lessius’, 
Translated into English by I. W,,' [st 
Omer], 1621, 24mo, 10, ‘A Letter to 4 
Person of Ionowr, concerning the evil Spirit 
of Protestants,’ 1622, dto. Il, ‘A Treatisa 
inst N. Ii. a Minister of the Church of 
Hagiand/ St. Omer, 1622, 4to. Southwell 
saya this treatiso is ‘De Spiritibus’ It is 
subscribed ‘W. G.’ 12, ‘A briefe treatise 
in which ig made playne, that Catholikes 
living and dying in their profession may be 
sayod, by tha judgment of the most famous 
and learned Protestants. ... Agaynst a 
Minister [N. E.] who in his Epistle exhorteth 
an honourable person to forsake her Reli- 
gion,’ [St. Omer) 1628, 4to. 18, ‘A Treatise 
of Penance,’ often reprinted, This may 
be the work which appeared at St. Omer in 
1638 under the pseudonym of ‘ Doulay,’ and 
which has been ascribed to Father William 
Warford [q.v.] or Warnaford, 14, Bartoli 
mentions 9 treatise writien in 8 week, 
against the Archpriest George Blackwell 
[g.v.], which caused an extraordinary sensa- 
tion in the public mind, on the question of 
fa on of allegiance (Dall’ Inghalterra, pp. 
[De Dacker's Bibl, des Horivains de Is Com 
pagnio de Jésus; Dodd’s Church Hist, it, 136 
11, 114; More’s Hist, Missionia Anglicene Soo 
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WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1785-1819), 
jrician ond botanist, was born at Crieff. 
hethshire,in Morch 1735. Hewent to Crieff 
gchool, and when seventeen was ap- 

teed to George Dennistoun, a surgeon 
pelkirk, In 1756 he entered the uni- 
yeaty of Edinburgh, living with his uncle, 
iin 1767 he ae a voyage to Greenland 
»wrgeon on a Whaler. In January 17658 
ke presented himself at Surgeons’ Tall 
frexamination, and was appointed second 
-mgeon's mate on board the Intrepid. He 
pan a careful eae of scurvy, attributing 
tmsinly to dirt, drink, and bad food, He-was 

sent on 4A pril 1768 at Sir EdwardIawike’s 
nyagement at Rhé; shared at Gibraltar 
nthe prize-money of the Raisonnable, which 
Lptain Pratten of the Intrepid captured on 
ag April; ond. witnossed Boscawen’s victory 
over Do {a Clue off Lagos on 16 Aug. 1759, 
Thelntrepid returning torefit, Wright offered 
hmself for re-examination, and was rated as 
ant mate to the Dana’ under Captain Sur 
Henry Martin. In 1760 she was ordered to 


tha West Indies under Rodney, Wright was | b 


tmsferred in succession to the hospitals at 
Port Royal and St, Pierre, to the Oulloden, 
ind to the Levant, and was then paid off in 
ber 1763. 

ugh he now qualified as surgeon and 
gaduated M.D. in absentid at St, Andrews, 
m default of employment ho started in De- 
tember 1764 for Jamaica, intending to com- 
nenca private practice. Finding, however, 
to many doctors there before him, he was 
gd to become assistant to Dr. Gray. Six 
nonths later Thomas Steel, his formerfellow- 
itudent, invited him to become his partner at 
Hampden, Trelawny, onc hundred and fifty 
mles from Kingston. They lived together 
ind invested their savings in negroes, In 
l77l they built a new houge named Or 
Hil; and in that year Wright began his 
herbarium of Jamaica plants, verifying dur- 
7 residence in the island seven hundred, 
ind sixty species, and attaching to them their 
vernacular names and references to the works 
fSloone and Browne, He sent live planta 
toKew and died ones to Sir Joseph, Banks 
(q.¥.], Jonathan Stokes, and others, main- 
wining an extensiveacientiflc correspondence 
with medical men and botanists both in 

eand America. In 1774 Wright was 
pointed honorary surgeon-general of Ja- 
natca, and in the following year he made 
hnown the ocourrence in Jamaioa. of a native 


‘Transactions’ of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia his first paper, one on diabetes. 
In August 1777 Wright embarked for 
England, but on the voyage caught a malig- 
nant fever from aceaman, and cured himse 
by douches of cold sea-water, a remedy 
which he had previously successfully em- 
ployedin cases of tetanus. His prionty in 
this cold-water treatment of fever was alter- 
wards fully admitted by the London Medical 
Society. In London hestayed with Maxwell 
Garthshora [q. v.], the obstetiician, in St. 
Martin’s Lane; studied, with William Aiton’s 
assistance, at Kew; and enjo ed the weelily 
meetings with Banks, Daniel Charles Solander 
q-¥-}, eels Pitcairn, and others, at the 
ouse of Sir John Pringle [q. v.] He eventu- 
ally settled at his native place, where his 
brother James had at his request built bim 
a house, in which they both lived, Wright 
adopting his nephew James and educating 
him for the medical profession, After a tour 
in the west of Scotland and a visit to Lord 
Buchan near Linlithgow, Wrght went to 
Edinburgh and attended the lectures of Pro- 
feesors Black, Munro, and Qullen, He became 
an original member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety (afterwards the Royal. Society) of Edin- 


urgh, 

In 1779 Sir Joseph Banks procured for 
Wright the post of Pepateal moet to the 
Jamaica regiment, Wright on this became 
a licentiate of the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians, and embarked at Portsmouth 
with two companies of his regiment on the 
transport Morant, which sailed with Alty-four 
other unarmed vessels under the protection of 
the Ramilies, Thetis, andSauthampton, The 
whole expedition fell into the hands of a 
French and Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
during a fog, this being perhaps the greatest 
loss the mercantile navy of Britain had ever 
sustained. Wright, whose valuable doztus 
siceus was lost on this occasion, but whe 
managed to secrete and destroy the colours 
of his regiment, was landed on parole at 
Cadiz on 8 Sept, by the French man-of-war 
the Bourgogne, and was marched ta Arcos on 
the Guadalete in Andalusia. In a country 
where medicine was a century behindhand 
his skill soon gained him great repute, and 
he was even talen into convents to prescribe 
for sick nuns ; but the corregidor of the in- 
quisition, discovering that one of the British 
officers had a masonic apron, threatened 

eral domiciliary visiis, whereupon tha 
Sioglichmen resolved. to offer forcible resist- 
anca, and the Spanish authorities preferred 
to march them to the Guadiona and across 
the Portuguese frontier, “Wright and some 
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a 
others dropped down the river in an open | Until 1811 he made an annual 


boat to Taro, where they freighted a sloop 
and reached Lisbon on 21 Dec. 1780, and 
then proceeded to Falmouth. 

Being detained in England under his parole 
until an exchange of prisoners was arranged, 
Wright visited a Scottish botanical friend 
named Baxter at Oldham, Iampshire, until 
the return of the remnant of his regiment 
from Spain, In April 1782 they sailed once 
more, being now known as the 99th foot; 
but arriving in the West Indies just after 
Rodney's victory over De Grasse, the regi- 
ment was sent home and disbanded, while 
‘Wright was permitted to remain to settle 
his private affairs and replace his lost hortus 
siecus, This hedid very completely, adding 
several new species, and having in 1784 the 
assistance of the Swedish botanist Olaf 
Schwartz. He was appointed physician- 
general of Jamaica; but suffering from fever 
and ague, and having realised his property, 
he returned home in 1785, and, after spend- 
ing most of 1786 in Perthshire, settled at 

inburgh. He was nominated to succeed 
John Tope (1725-1786) [q. v.]in the chair 
of botany, but refused to stand against Daniel 
Rutherford [q.v.], contenting himself with 
the formation of a library, a scientific corre- 
spondence with no fewer than two hundred 
and sixty acquaintances, and the earning ofa 
few other students in his house with his 
nephew James. 

n 1702 Wright was summoned as a wit- 
ness before the committee of the Ifouse of 
Commons on the slave trade; and in 1795, 
in spite of the opposition of Sir Lucas Pepys 
[g.¥.], the head of the army medical board, 
and of the Royal College of Physicians, on 
the ground of his not being one of their 
licentiates, he was appointed physician to the 
expedition sent tothe West Indies under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby [q.v.] Ie sailed in De- 
cember in the William and Johnhospital ship, 
reaching Barbados on 21 Feb. 1796, Wright 
stayed two years in Barbados, during which 
time he drew up o report on the diseases 
common among troops in the West Indies 
and made a large collection of Windward 
Island plants. On his return to england in 
June 1798, after narrowly escaping capture 
by the French on the voyage, he was retained 
on full pay for four months, and was offered 
an honorary extra licentiateship of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, which latter he declined, 

o scttled in Edinburgh, only practising 
gratuitoualy among his university friends and 
the poor, arranging his natural history collec- 
tions, which were among the largest private 
museums in the kingdom,aond taking an active 
part in the scientific societies of the city. 
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. : tour in th 
north-west highlands, often j e 
of John Stuart (1748-189 en in the company 


1 Ve ini 
Luss, Dumbartonshire, Wet velit 


him by marriage, walking six or s 
aday. He assisted his fiend Tamaten 
fav.] informing, in conjunction with William 
scos [q. v.], the herbarium of the Liver. 
pool Botanical Garden. Himself a Nj eptunist 
m geology, he became in 1808 an orio; al 
member and vice-president of the Wernerian 
Society; and when in 1809 the collection: 
made by (Sir) William Jackson Hooker’ qv. 
in Iceland were destroyed by a fire one ‘ 
ship, he presented him with an herbarium and 
specimens of minerals collected in that island 
byhisnephew James Wright, who had accom. 
panied Sir John Stanley thither m 1720 a 
kindness acknowledged by Hooker in his (Bo. 
collections of a Tour in Iceland in 1809 Tn 
ge he was eed hy Se eee Abercromby 
‘© accompany him to Egypt as physician tr 
the amy, bat dsalined, > PPtan 
right died unmarried in Edinburgh on 
19 Sept. 1819, and was buried in Grey Friar 
churchyard, Ie was elected fellow of tha 
Royal ey in 1778, president of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh in 1801, 
and associate of the Linnean Society in 1807, 
He published no separate volume of his own, 
but in 1800 printed a chronological collec- 
tion of Edinburgh medical graduation theses, 
andcontributed various medical papers to dif- 
ferent publications, a selection from which, 
and from the notes in his herborium, wasre- 
rinted in a ‘Memoir’ of him published in 
828, This volume also contains a vignette 
portrait engraved by William Home Lizars 
after a miniature by John Caldwell, An 
index by him to the Linnean names of the 
plants mentioned in James Grainger's poems 
‘was printed in the 1886 edition, Dr. Rox- 
burgh named a genus Wrightea in his honour, 
put, this proving to have been already named 
Wallichia, Robert Brown dedicated another 
to him as Wrightia. His dried plants occur 
in-various herbaria, especially those of Patrick 
Neill (1776-1851) [q. v.], in possession of the 
Edinburgh Botanical Society and the Liver- 
pool Botanical Garden. 

(Memoir of Dr. William Wright, London, 
1828, 8yo; Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, in, 
781.1 G. 5, B. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1778-1860), 
aural surgeon, born at Dartford in Kent on 
28 May 1778, was son of William and Mar- 

oret Wright. He was educated under John 
Ganningham Saunders (q. v.J, and was 
therefore in all probability a student of St. 
Thomae’s Ifospital. Ie does not appear to 
haye obiained any medicol diploma or 
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i nats his professional career in 1796, 


Here Miss Anna Thatcher came under his 
are. She was almost deaf and dumb, but 
bs method of treatment was so successful 
gut in & year she could repeat words, and 
ltl? she had a long audience and conver- 
anon with Queen Charlotte, ITer majesty 
fereupon appointed Wright her surgeon- 
qt in ordinary, He moved to London 
wndsoon acquired & lorge and fashionable 
metice, He began to attend the Duke of 
(rallington in 1823, and remained one of 
hs medical attendants until the death of the 
joke, Whight died on 21 March 1800 in 
Toke Street, St. James's Square, London. 
Wright's worka were: 1. An Eseny on 
theHuman Fax) London, 1817, 8vo. 2. ‘On 
tua Varieties of Deafnesses, London, 1829, 
sa, 3 ‘A few Minutes’ Advice to Deaf 
Parsons,’ London, 1839,12mo. 4. ‘ Deafness 
sd Diseases of the Har: the Fallacies of 
pent Treatment ex osed and ltemedies 
soxgested, From the Experience of half a 
eatury, London, 1860, 8vo. 
edical Times and Gazette, 1860, i, 328; 
jiditional snformation kindly given by the Rey. 
2.5, Smith, M.A, vicar of Dartford, a 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1830-1889), 
qentalist, son of Captain Alexander Wright 
athe Rast India Company's service, was born 
at Mullye or Mallai, on the Nepal frontier, 
on 17 Jan. 1830, is mother was a daughter 
of Daniel Anthony Overbeck, the last Dutch 
governor of Bengal, and, being herself skilled 
msaveral oriental languages, includmg Per- 
wan, encouraged her son in his chosen pur- 
aits, His school and first university edu- 


aton was at St. Andrews, where he gra-| ( 


dusted, He then visited the university of 
Halle, primarily for the study of Syriac, 
nading there in the house of Professor Rudi~ 
get. Here, howevor, he became proficient 
mall the chief Semitic languages, especially 
in Arabic, gaining at the same time a know- 
ledge not only of other languages containing 
Semitic elements, such as Persian and 
Turkish, but even finding 1:me for the study 
of co difficult ao non-Semitic language as 
Senskrit, Rodiger always spoke of Wright 
ashishest pupil, Passing 10 Leyden, mainly 
fr the study of Arabic manuscripts, be 
studied under Dozy, and thera received, at 
the early age of twenty-three, an honorary 
doctor's degree, It was from Leyden that 
he wrote in 1852 his famous letter to Pro- 
fasor Fleischer, published in the ‘Journal 
of the German Oriental Society’ (vii. 109), 
tating the plan of his lifowork m Arabic, 
largely founded on the exirncts made at 
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put he proceeded to Bristol, where | Leydon—‘an ambitious programme’ (as his 
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friend Professor Bensly observed), ‘which 
might well have daunted the ripest scholar, 
but which in the end was carried out with 
but slight variations.’ Returning from the 
continent, Wright held successively the 
chair of Arabic at University College, Lon- 
don (1856-6), and at Trinity College, Dublin 
(1858-61). Having at the latter place to 
lecture in Hindustani, he commenced col- 
lecting materials for publishing a scientific 
dictionary of the language, a project after- 
wards abandoned, 

Leaving for a time teaching for an oppor- 
tunity of original work, which was always 
his main object, Wright accepted a post in 
the department of manuscripts at the British 
Museum, in order to catalogue the great 
collection of Syriac manuscripts, 

In 1870 Wright was recalled to academic 
work, as Sir Thomas Adams's Professor of 
Arabic, at Oambndge. This post he held till 
his death, 22 May 1889, In the same uni- 
versity he was elected fellow of Queens’ 
ed and held many foreign distinctions, 
including membership of the Institut de 
France, and of the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg. IIe married, in 1859, Miss Emily 
Littledale of Dublin. 

In Arabic his chief publications were: 
‘Travels of Ibn Jubair’ (1852); ‘ Opuscula 
Arabica’ (1859); ‘iamil of Al-Muborrad’ 
(1864-82); also his ‘Arabic Grammar’ 
(1869, 1875), professedly founded on Caspari, 
but, especially in the later edition, practically 
an omginel work, In Syriac, besides the 
great catalogue of manuscripts at the British 
Museum already referred to, and published 
1870-2, hoissued: * Homilies of A-phrantes’ 
1869); ‘Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles’ 
(Syriac and English), 2 vols, 1871 ; ‘Ohro- 
nicle of Joshua the Stylite’ (Syriac and 
English), 1882; ‘Book of Kalilah and Dim- 
nah’ (1888); and his brilliant article on 
Syriac literature for the‘ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,’ republished with notes since his 
death (1894). His unfinished edition of the 
Eusebian history has been completed and 
issued by Mr. W, Maclean (Cambridge, 1898). 
Tlis minor works in Syriac—‘Notulw Sy- 
yiaem’ and ‘Fragments of the Ouretonian 
Gospels’ (both privately pent ay be 
mentioned for their rarity. In Authiopic he 
published a catelogue for the British Mu- 
seum, andalso contributed to several journals 
valuable articles on early Semitic epigraphy. 
His comprehensive attainments are shown 
in his ‘ Lectures on the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic Languages,’ a posthumous 
publication (1890), edited by his successor, 
‘William Robertson Smith (4, v.] 
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Wright's work with and for othors formed 
one his most characteristic activities, 
To such co-operation are due the splendid 
oriental series of the Paleeographical Society, 
drawn up under his editorship. and his 
weighty contributions to the lexical works of 
Payne Smith in Syriac, of Dozy in Arabic, 
and of Neubauer in Hebrew. His wide 
scholarship was also of the greatest value to 
the Old Testament revision committee, of 
which he was a member. As a teachor he 
will be long remembered at Cambridge, both 
by colleagnes and by a succession of dis- 
tinguished pupils. The University Library 
is largely indebted to his active mediation 
for the possession of the finest Muropean 
collection of early Indian manuscripts, that 
obtained by his brother, Dr. D. Wright, in 
Nepal, and since enlarged. 

[Personal knowledge; communications from 
family; obituary notices by R. L. Bfensly] in 
Academy, in Journal of Royal Asiatic Soc. for 
1889, p. 708, and by Professor de Gosje of 
Leiden ; Catalogue of the Cambridge University 
Libyary.] C. B. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1837-1899), 
missionary and author, born on 15 Jan. 1837 
at Finnards, near Rathfriland, in co. Down, 
was the younueet child of William Wright, 
a North of Ireland farmer, by his wife, Miss 
Niblock. He was educated at a small country 
school, and supplemented the deficiencies of 
his instructors by a miscellaneous course of 
veading. Possessed of unusual ability, he 
vesolyed to prepare himself for the civil 
service, and, after passing a few months at 
the Belfast Itoyal Academical Institution, 
he matriculated in Queen’s College in 1858, 
A visit to Belfast by Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon [q. v.] determined Wright to become 
a missionary, and on leaving Queen’s Col- 
lege he studied theology at the assembly's 
college and at Geneva, About 1865 he pro- 
ceeded to Damascus as missionary to the 
Jews, During the ten years that he spent 
in the East he acquired a Inowledge of 
Arabic, studied the customs and topography 
of Palestine, and made expeditions in Syria 
and Northern Arabia. is ‘Account of 
Palmyra ond Zenobia, with Travels and 
Adventures in Bashan and the Desert’ 

London, 8vo), though not published until 
895, was in greet art written during the 
journeys which it describes. While in the 
ast he filled the post of special corre- 
ondent to the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.’ At 
amascus he made the acquaintance of 
Edward [lenry Palmer [q. v.] and of Sir 
Richard Burton, For Burton he had a high 
regard, and published an appreciative sketch 
of his character in October 1891 in the first 
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number of the ‘Bookman’ 
— of ‘ Salih,’ 
eturning to England, Wright su 
Robert Baker Gudlestone tae tien 
Girdlestone) as editorial superintendent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
June 1876. This post he retained until his 
death. During his tenure of office 150 new 
versions of the whole or paris of the Bible 
passed through his hands, and all the great 
vernacular versions of India, China, and 
oe sours underwent revision, | 
vight’s literary laboura were not lim; 
by his official duties. While in Syris fy 
made casts of the Hamath inscriptions, and 
from further investigations came to the con- 
clusion that they were Hittite remains anj 
that o Hittite empire hod at one time 
existed in Asia Minor and Northern Syria, 
In 1884 he published ‘The Empire of tha 
Hittites’ (London, 8vo), with a conjectural 
decipherment of Hittite inscriptions by Pro. 
fessor Archibald Tlenry Sayce, who had come 
to similar conclusions. A second edition of 
the book appear in 1886, and Wright con. 
tributed the article on the ‘Titties’ to 
‘ Chambers’s Encyclopmdia’ in 1895. The 
whole subject is still rather obscure, but 
Wright must be credited with assisting 
he 
8 


under the aig. 


materially to elucidate it, In 1898 he pu 
lished another work of some fame, ‘ 
Brontés in Ireland’ (London, 80), which 
reached a third edition within a year I; 
embodied many personal investigations by 
Wright, but some of his statements were 
controverted by J. Ramsden in 1897 in ‘Tha 
Bronté Homeland: or Misrepresentations 
rectified.’ 

In 1890 Wright was selected to repre- 
sent the Bible Society at Shanghai at the 
conference of all the protestant missions of 
China, at which, on his initiative, it was re- 
solved to prepare a standard version of the 
Bible in the chief languages of the empire 
tosupersede the various versions in the same 
script at that time in use. Wright's last 
years were saddened by the long illness and 
death of his eldest son, W. D. Wright, a 
minister of the presbyterian church of Eng- 
land, He died on 81 July 1890 at his res- 
dence, 10 The Avenue, Upper Norwood, and 
‘was buried on 4 Aug. in West Norwood 
cemetery. He was twice married, and left 
a widow, three sons, and four daughters, In 
1882 he received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from Glasgow University. ; 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
‘Wright contributed to the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ ‘The Power behind the Popa’ a 
vigorous narrative of the publication and 
eventual condemnation by the Vatican of the 
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version of the New Testament by 

an Lasserte, the author who made thefame 
he holy well at Lourdes, Tho article was 
tely published (London, 1888, 8yo). 
Tinght also contributed an introduction on 
The Growth of the English Bible’ to the 
Comprehensive Concordance to the Doly 


«snes? (London, 1895, 8vo); edited 
Sr "The illustrated Bible Trea- 
rr’ London, 1896, 8vo; and wrote an 
wmoetion to Joseph Pollard’s ‘Land of 
iy Monuments,’ London, 1896, 8vo. 

Title Society Monthly Report, September 
d Ostcbar 1999 ; Presbyterian, 10 Aug, 1899 
wth portrait); Missionary Herald of the Pros- 
“eran Chusch of Ireland, 2 Oct, 1899 (with 
ptnit); British Weokly, § Aug. 1899 ; Tumes, 
4 jg, 1899.) E.1 0, 

WRIGHTSLAND, Lorp. [See Craze, 
ap Luwis, 1669-1622. ] 


WRIOTHESLEY, OIARLES (1608 P- 
138), herald and chronicler, said by Anstis 
nhave been born on 8 May 1608 at his 
idha's house outside Oripplegate, was 
futh son of Sir Thomas Wriothesley (d. 
i) .¥.), by his first wife, Joan, daugh- 
‘a of William Ifall of Salisbury. Thomas 
Wiothesley, first earl of Southampton 
grpmas his first cousin. At avery early age 
ieadopted the profession of his father, his 
ther, and his uncle, and obtained a 
alrdnate position in the herald’s office. 
Is 1692, when he was only fourteen, if 
Autis's date of birth is correct, his pro- 
‘in lands and fees’ was assessed at 
6, 8d, and in goods at 402, and on 
B Mey 1625 he was appointed rouge croix 
mivant (Letters and Pupere, iii. 2486, 
11877 (28]), and in 1629 he was admitted 
talent ~— Inn, He speaks of Lord- 
thmeellor Audley es his ‘master,’ ond his 
tm, the first earl of Southampton, be~ 
qeathed him 20/, on his death in 1550 
(Tteelyan Papers, i, 218). He was created 
Windsor herald on Obristmas day 1684, 
wd retained this office until his death in 
hy friend Camden’s house in St. Sepul- 
tvs on 25 Jan, 1561-2; he was buried 
with the usual heraldic pomp in the middle 
tal of St. Sepulchre’s Church on the 27th 
(licarx, Diary, pp. 275, 889). He was 
rently twice married ; the maiden name 
first wife is said to have been Mal- 
ay, and the christian name of his second 
mu Alice; he is not known to have left 
dikdren, 

Wriothesley was author of the chronicle 
wr called ‘Wriothesley’s Chronicle.’ The 
orginal qanusoript is nol known to be ex- 
tnt, the only existing copy being a tran- 
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script made early inthe seventeenth century 
probally Scr Henry Wriothesley, third earl 
of Southampton [g.v.] It passed into the 
possession of the erey fomily by the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, 
fourth earl of Southampton [q. v.], to Joace~ 
line Percy, eleventh earl of Northumberland, 
and belonged to Lord H, M, Percy in 1874, 
when 1t was edited by William Douglas 
Hamilton for the Camden Society (2 vols, 
18765), The chronicle is anonymous, but 
internal evidence points conclusively to 
‘Wriothesley's authorship; in the main it 
may be regarded as a continuation of the 
chronicle of Richard Arnold [q. v.], whose 
sister was second wife of Sir John Wriothes- 
ley or Writh [q. v.], Charles Wriothesley’s 
grandfather, and the reign of Henry VII 
and first eleven years of Ienry VIII ore 
hittle more than transcripts from Avynold, 
After that date Wriothesley becomes an in- 
dependent authority of great value; in many 
cases, such as the trial of Anne Boleyn, he 
supplies new information; and in others, 
where his differs from generally received 
accounts, his testimony always merits care- 
ful consideration. 

[An account of Wriothesley and a datailed 
examination of Ins chronicle ora given in 
Tamilton’s preface (Oxmden Soe); sea also 
Addit. MS. 33876, #27; Anstie’s Order of the 
Garter, i. 378, u. xxiv; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIIT; Rymer's Foedera, xy, 187, 423; 
Foster's Gray's Inn Reg. ; and acca gs pat) 


WRIOTHESLEY, HENRY, third Fart 
or Sourmampron (1578-1624), Shakespeare’s 
patron, wassecondsonof Henry Wriothesley, 
second earl of Southampton, by his wile, 
Mary Browne, daughter of the first viscount 
Montague. He was born at his maternal 

ndfather'sresidence, Oowdray House, near 
idhurat, on6Oct.1678. Mis father died two 
days before his eighth birthday [see Waio- 
THESLOY, THOMAS, firat HaRL OF SoUTHAMP= 
ton]. The elder brother was already dead. 
Thus on 4 Oct. 1581 he became third ear] 
of Southampton. [is mother remained a 
widow during nearly the whole of his 
minority ; on 2 May 1604 she married Sir 
Thomas Heneage, vice-chamberlain of Eliza- 
beth’s household ; but he died within o year, 
and in 1598 she took a third husband, Sir 
William Hervey, who distinguished himself 
in military servicein Ireland, and was created 
Lord Hervey by JamesI. As wascustomary, 
the young earl became on his father’s death 
a royal ward, and Lord Burghley, the prime 
minister, acted as his guardian in his capa~ 
city of master of the court of wards, At 
the age of twelve, in the autuzmn of 1585, he 
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7 ¢, Ly :. > 
was admitted to St, John’s College, Cam- | scribed to him in a sonnet his Patriotic 


bridge. Next summer he sent his guardian 
Burghley an essay in Ciceronian Latin on 
the somewhat cynical text that ‘All men 
are moved to the pursuit of virtue by the 
hope of reward.’ The paper, an admirable 
specimen of caligraphy, is preserved at 
tfield. He remained at the university 
for four years, graduating M.A. at sixteen 
in 1589. Before leaning elle e he entered 
his name as a student at Gray’s Inn, and soon 
afterwards took into his ‘ pay and patronage’ 
John Florio [q. v.], the well-known author 
and Italian tutor. According to Florio the 
earl quickly acquired a thorough knowledge 
ofItalian. About 1590, when he was hardly 
more than seventeen, he was presented to 
Queen Elizabeth, who showed him kindly 
notice, and her favourite, the Earl of Essex, 
thenceforth displayed in his welfare a bro- 
therly interest which proved in course of 
time a doubtful blessing. In the autumn 
of 1692 he was in the throng of noblemen 
thet accompanied Llizabeth to Oxford, and 
was recognised as the most handsome and 
accomplished of all the young lords who fre- 
quented the royal presence, In 1698 South- 
ampton was mentioned for nomination as 
a knight of the garter, and although he was 
not chosen the compliment of nomination 
was, at his age, unprecedented outside the 
circle of the sovereign’s kinsmen. On17 Nov. 
1695 he distinguished himself in the lists set 
up in the queen’s presence in honour of the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of her accession, 
and was likened by George Peel, in his 
account of the scene in his ‘Anglorum Fe- 
zim,’ to Bevis of Southampton, the ancient 
type of chivalry. 
iterature was from early manhood a 
chief interest of Southampton’s life, and 
before he was of age he achieved wide re- 
putation as a patron of the poets. From 
the hour that, as a handsome and accom- 
plished lad, he joined the court and made 
ondon his chief home, authors acknow- 
ledged his appreciation of literary effort of 
almost every quality end form. Ilis great 
wealth was freely dispensedamong hisliterar 
eulogists. In 1698 Barnabe Barnes appende 
a sonnet in his honour to his collection of 
sonnets called ‘ Parthenophil and Parthe- 
nophe ;’ in 1694 Thomas Nash described him, 
when dedicating to him his romance of ‘ Jack 
Wilton,’ as ‘a dear lover and cherisher as wall 
of the lovers of poets as of the poets them-~ 
selves,’ Tor him Nash seems to hava penned 
at the same time a lascivious poem entitled 
‘The Choosing of Valentines,’ which opens 
and closes with a sonnet to ‘ Lord Sfouth- 
ampton]” In 1695 Geryase Merkham in-~ 


poem on Sir Richard Grenville! 

the Azores. In 1598 Florio eed Tih 
his name his great Italian-English "i 
tionary, ‘A Worlde of Wordes,” But th, 
chief of Southampton’s poetic clients ws 
Shakespeare. In April 1603 Shekey™™ 
dedicated to Southampton his poem ‘y sae 
and Adonis ;’ there Shakespeare's language 
merely suggests the ordinary relations ak 
sisting between a Meecenas and a postis 
aspirant to his favourable notice, In Maw 
1504 Shakespeare Sea greeted Southam 7 
ton as his patron, di ieating tohim hissecond 
narrative poem ‘Lucrece.’ In his second 
dedicatory epistle to the earl Shakes ara 
used the language of devoted friendshin- 
although such language was common at th, 
time in communication between patrons and 
poets, Shakespeare's employment of it i, 
emphatic enough to suggest that his inti. 
macy with Southampton had become y.ry 
close since he dedicated ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
to him in more formal language a year before, 

Byidence of Southampton’s love for the 
Elizabethan drama is abundant, and there is 
avery substantial corroboration of Southam: 
ton’s regard for Shakespeara, which the ded- 
cations of the two narrative pooms attest, in 
the statement made by Nicholas Rowe, 
Shakespeare's first adequate hographer, on 
the competent authority of Sir Willan 
D'Avenant. This statement runs thus: 
‘There is one instance so singular in its 
magnificence of this patron of Shakespeare's 
fie, the Earl of Southampton}, that if T bad 
not been assured that the story was handed 
down by Sir William D’Avenant, who was 
probally eya7 acquainted with hisaifairs, 
i should not venture to have inserted; that 
my lord Southampton at one time gave him 
athousand poundsto enable him to go through 
with a purchase which he heard he hada 
mindto. A bounty very great and very rare 
at any time.’ 

Southampton is the only patron of Shake- 
speare whois positively known to biographers 
of the dramatist. There is therefore strong 
external presumption in favour of Southamp- 
ton'sidentification withtheanonymousfriend 
aud patron whom the poet describes in bis 
sonnets as the sole object of his poetic aduls- 
tion, The theory that the majority of Shake. 
speare’s sonneis were addressed to Sonth- 
ampton is powerfully supported by internal 
evidence. Several of the sonnets which ae 
ayowedly addressed to the patron of the 
writer's poetry embody language almost 
identical with that employed by 8 ye 
in the dedicatory epistle of ‘Lucrece.’ 
where Shakespeare complains that his ow 
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lace in his patron’s esteem is | naturally tended to exaggerate the difference 


inant 
pee by the favour bestowed by the 


rival poets. In 1594, when most 
oe eates sonnets were probably 
ten, Southampton was the centre of 
“metion among poetic aspirants, Noother 
ea favour was at the moment more per- 
fatlygought by newcomers in the literary 
ii Phereis a possibility that Shakespeare 
his chief rival in Barnabe Barnes, a 
squthful protégé of the earl; Barnes, in one 
‘sis sonnets, had eulogised Southampton’s 
sttues and inspiring eyes in language which 
ines in Shakespeare’s sonnets seem to 
viet In other sonnets in which Shake- 
ayows love in the Elizabethan sense of 
jpndship for a handsome youth of wealth 
gi mak, there are many hints of South- 
ton's known character and career. The 
ing sequence of seventeen sonnets, in 
vin a youth of rank and wealth is ad- 
qwished to marry and beget a son so that 
ja fair house’ may not fall into decay, can 
aly have been addressed to a young peer 
[gSouthampton, who was as yet unmar- 
ri, had vast possessions, and was the sole 
pik representative of his family, 
Srethamnpéan doubtless ae Shake- 
nate with genuine ersonal affection, but it 
yum perfect accord with the forms of ad- 
ina that were Customary in the intercourse 
djots with patrons for Shakespearo to 
dunbe his relations with his Moecenas in 
dw language of an overmastering passion. 
§me exaggeration was imperative among 
Husbethan sonnetieers in depicting the 
mal attractions of a patron, But the 
atint portraita of Southampton confirm the 
‘gir’ aspect with which the sonnet’s hero is 
avited, Shakespeore’s frequent references 
abissonnetsto his youthful patron’s ‘ painted 
tmaterfeit’ (sonnets 16, a 47, 67) were 
doabtless suggested by the frequency with 
vheh Southampton sat for his portrait (sce 
lof portraits ad fin.) Sonnet 68 has an 
dlwion to the youth’s ‘polden tresses, and 
Southampton is known to have attracted 
geil attention at court by his vanity in 
varing his auburn hair so long as to fall 
kev his shoulders The lascivious temper 
wih which Shakespenre credits his hero, and 
tepatron’s intrigue with the poet's mistress 
vhieh the sonnets indicate, are in full agree- 
mat with what is known of Southampton's 
yathful amours, The extreme youth with 
ith the hero of the sonnets is at times 
colited presenta no difficulty. Southampton, 


between his boyish patron’s age aud his own 
(Elizabethan sonnetteers, moreover, habitu- 
ally respected Petrarch’s convention of speak 
ing of themselves as far advanced in years). 
Sonnet 107, which seems to refer to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession 
of James I, may be regarded as & conpratu- 
latory greeting from Shakespeare on. South- 
ampton’s releasefrom prison, and is doubtless 
tho last of the series, (Shakespeare's sonnets 
were not published till 1609, although they 
had been circulated sarlier in manuscript. 
The printed volume was the surreptitious 
venture of a disreputable and holf-educated 
publisher, Thomas Thorpe {q. v.], who lnew 
nothing of the sonnets’ true history, and 
dedicated the book to a friend in the trade, 
who was © partner in the transaction of the 
publication. Thorpe, in the Pistol-like Jan- 
guage that he invariably affected in such 

ladicatory greetings as are extant from his 
eccentric pen, adapled to his humoursome 
purposes the common dedicatory formula 
(which ‘ wisheth’ a patron ‘all happiness’ 
and ‘eternity } and fone future students 
by bombastica ly dubbing the friend ‘ Mr, 
W. 4H,’ who procured for him the un- 
authorised ‘copy’ of the sonnets, ‘tha only 
begetter of these ensuing sonnets;’ Tiorpa 
employed ‘begetter’in the sense of ‘pro- 
curer, in accordance with a not unfamiliar 
Elizabethan usage. The laws of Hlizabathan 
bibliography render it irrational to seek in 
Thorpe's dedientory bombast for a clue to 
the persons commemorated by Shakespeare 
in the text of his sonnets.) 

Atthe time that Shalrespeare was pennin 
his eulogies in 1694 Southampton, althoug 
just of age, was still unmarried, When he 
was seventeen Burghley had ieee a 
union between him and his granddaughter 
Lady Elizabeth Vere, daughice of the Earl of 
Oxford, ‘The Countess of Southampton ap- 
proved the match, but Southampton declined 
to entertain it. By some observers at court 
he wasregarded as too fantastic and volatileto 

at all, In 16856 he involved himecli 

in an intrigue with oneof the queen's waiting 
women, Elizabeth, daughterof John Vernon of 
Todnet in Shropshire, and a first cousin of 
the Harl of Essex. The amour was deemed. 
injurious to hisreputation. In 1696 he with- 
drew from court and played a part ag a volun- 
teer with his friend Essex in the military and 
naval expedition to Cadiz, Next year he 
in accompanied Essex on the expedition 


whowaa twenty-one in 160+, was generally | tothe Azores, These experiences developed 
juljed to be young for his years, while | in himo martial ardour which improved his 


mtjurminded Shakespeare at the aga of 


osition, but on his return to court in Janu-~ 


turty—on the threshold of middle ago— | ary 1598 he gave new proof of his impetu~ 
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ous temper. One evening in that month| rebellion. On Thursday, a 


Rolegh with Southampton and a courtier 
named Parker were playing at primero in 
the presence chamber, but when Ambrose 
Willoughby, an esquire of the body, requested 
them to desist on the queen’s withdrawal to 
her bedchamber, Southampton struck Wil- 
loughby, and during the scuille thet ensued 
‘the esquire pulled off some of the earl’s 
locks.’ Next morning the queen thanked 
Willoughby for what he did (Sydney Papers, 
ii, 83). Later, in 1598, Sonthampton ac- 
cepted a subordinate place in the suite of 
the queen’s secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, who 
‘was going on an embassy to Paris. Befora 
leaving London he entertained his new chief 
with a dramatic entertainment. While in 
Paris ha learned that his mistress, Elizabeth 
‘Vernon, was about to become a mother, and, 
hurrying home, he secretly made herhis wife 
during the few days he remained in Eng- 
Jand. ‘When the news reached the queen she 
avas full of anger and issued orders for the 
arrest of both the bride and bridegroom. 
‘The new-coined countess’ was at first dis- 
missed with much contumely from her place 
at court and then committed to ‘the best- 
appointed lodging in the Fleet’ (Chamberlain 
to Carleton). A few weeks latar Southamp- 
ton, qn his return from France, was carried 
to the same prison. Although he was soon 
released from gaol, all avenues of the queen’s 
favour were thenceforth closed to him. 
Early in 1609 he sought employment in 
the wars in Ireland, and accompanied thither 
his friend Essex, who had been appointed 
lord-deputy. Essexnominated Southampton 
general of his horse, but Elizabeth refused to 
conflrm the appointment, and Essex, after 
much resistance, was obliged to cancel it in 
July. In the autumn of 1599 Southampton 
was idling in London with his friend, Lord 
Rutland. His love of the drama was his 
only resource, IIe avoided the court, and 
‘passed away the time merely in going to 
plays every day’ (Sydney Papers, ii. 182), 
As goon os Essex was committed to custody 
on his return to England from Ireland in 
October 1699, Southampton was in frequent 
communication with him, and was gradually 
drawn into the conspiracy whereby Essex 
and his friends designed to regain by vio- 
lence their influence ot court. In July 
1600 Southampton revisited Ireland, in 
order to persuade the new deputy, Lord 
Mountjoy, to return to Wales with an army 
that might be used to serve Essex’s in- 
tereats, but Mountjoy proved unconciliatory, 
As soon as Essex regained his liberty in 
Angust, he and his associates often met ot 
Southampton’s house to devise a acheme of 


5 
Southampton sent « message ant fo 


lings to the players at the Gl 

bidding them revive for the followin Sate 
day Shakespeare's play of ‘ Richard th uF 
to excite the London public by ieeeutt . 
on the stage the deposition of a ra Te 
performance duly took place, Next moming, 
Sunday, 8 Feb., there followed the ontbreat 
which Essex and Southampton had organised 
to remove their enemies from the court Tha 
rising failed completely, Southampton 
arrested and sent to the Tower, and i 
19 Feb. was brought with Essex to trial on 
a capital charge of treason before a special 
commission of twenty-five peers and nina 
judges sitting in Westminster Hall, South. 
ampton declared in the course of the trial 
that the queen’s secretary, Sir Robert Ceci] 
had told him that the Spanish infants wa. 
Tlizabeth’s rightful successor, Cecil hotly 
denied the damaging allegation, Both de 
fendants were convicted and condemned to 
death. Cecil interested himself in securing 
& commutation of Southampton’s sentence, 
Te pleaded that ‘the poor young earl, merely 
for the lova of Essex, had been drawn into 
this action, and his punishment was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life, Farther 
mitigation was not to be looked for while 
the eo lived. Essex sent Southampton 
a pathetic letter of farewell before his execu- 
tion on 25 Feb. 

Essex had been James's sworn ally, and 
the king’s first act on his accession to the 
crown of England wos to set Southampton 
Sree (10 April 1603). After a confinement 
of more than two years, Southampton thus 
yesumed, under happier auspices, his place 
at court. Popular sympathy ran high in his 
favour. Bamuel Daniel and John Davies 
of Tereford offered him congratulations on 
his release in verse, Bacon addzessed hima 
prose epistle of walcome, and Shakespeare's 
sonnet 107 may well be associated with the 
general joy. 

As soon as Southampton was at liberty, 
he was given high honours, On 2 July 
1608 he was created K.G. Five days later 
ho was appointed captain of the Isle of 
Wight and Carisbrooke Castle, as well as 
steward, survayor, receiver, and bailiff of 
the royal manors in the island. He was re- 
created Earl of Southampton - Tuly 1603), 
and on 18 April 1604 was fully restored in 
blood by act of parliament. On 10 Dee. 
1608 he became keeper of the king's game 
in the divisions of Andover, Sawley, and 
Kingsclere, ITampahire, He was made lord 
lieutenant of Hampshire, jointly with the 
Rarl of Devonshire, on 10 April 1004, and 
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oner for the union with England on 
0isy. Thenew queen showed him special 
fnoor, In 1608 he ente: tained her at South- 
gnpton House, and a Burbage and 
isompany of actors, of whom Shakespeare 
yssone, toact ‘Love's Labour's Lost’ in her 
ence. On 10 Oct. he was made her mas- 
prof thegame. Iie joined her council on 
gAug. 1604, and when acting as steward at 
te magnificent entertainment given at 
Whitehall on 19 Aug. 1604 in honour of 
fhe signing of a treaty of peace with Spnin, 
jetwice danced a coranto with the queen, 
But Southampton’s impetuosity had not 
jminighed. In July 1603, when the queen 
sed astonishment, in the course of con- 
yeuetion with him in the presence chamber, 
‘thet so mony great men did so little for 
themselves’ on the fatal day of Tssex’s re- 
tullion, Southampton replied that they were 
lysed by the course skilfully taken by 
ihr opponents Lo make their at{empt a pe 
jobee treasonable attack on Queen oI iza- 
Wh'sperson. But for that false colourgiven 
tour action, none of those, said he, with 
phom our quarrel really was, ‘ durst: have 
gposed us.’ Lord Grey, an enomy of Essex, 
wih whom Southampton had quarrelled in 
Irland, was sendy by, and, imagining him~- 
gifsimed at, fierce Ly retorted at the word 
(dorst’ that the daring of tho adversaries of 
Ruex was not inferior to that of his friends, 
Suthampton gave his interlocutor the lie 
durct, and was soon afterwards ordered to 
the Tower for his infringement of the peace 
ofthe palace, Although he did not forfeit 
the good opinion of the king and queen, 
James I's chief minister, Lord Salisbury, who 
new him of old, distrusted him, and his 
efrts to obtain something beyond orna- 
mental offices were unsuccessful. Ie there- 
fora devoted his ample leisure and wealth to 
agonising colonial enterprise. IIe helped to 
wip Weymouth’s expedition to Virginia in 
3605, and became a member of the Virginia 
Company's council in 1609. Hewas admitted 
emember of the East India Company in the 
ume year, In spell 1610 he helped to des- 
pitch Henry Hudson to seek the North- 
west Passage, and was an incorporator both 
ofthe North-west Passage Company in 1612, 
aad of the Somera Island Company in 1615. 
He was chosen treasurer of the Virginia 
Company on 28 June 1620, and retained 
office till the company’s charter was declared 
vid on 16 June 1624, The papers of the 
company, which ora now in the Congress 
Libtary at Washington, were entrusted to 
ils keeping, and they are said to have been 
Oar by a Virginian settler, William 
, of Southampton’s aon. The map of 
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New England commemorates Southampton’s 

labours as a colonial pioneer. In his honour 

were named Southampton Hundred (17 Nov. 

1620), Hampton River, and Hampton Roads 

in Virginia, while Southempton ‘tribe’ in 

a Somers’ Island was also called after 
im, 

Meanwhile some of Southampton’s super- 
fluous energy continued to find an outlet in 
court brawls, Jn April 1610 be had a quarrel 
with the Earl of Montgomery; ‘they fell 
out at tennis, where the rackets flew about 
their ears; hut the matter was compounded 
by the xn without forther bloodshed’ 

‘mywoon, Memorials, iii, 154). At Prince 
enry’s creation as Pmnce of Wales on 
4 June 1610 he acted os the prince’s carver 
(2. ini, 180), Still fait hful to Hssex’s memory, 
he came to London in 1612 especially to 
gupport the candidature of Sir Henry Neville, 
Essex’s old friend, for the secretaryship to 
the king. In May next year, at the opening 
of the dispute between the young Tarl of 
Essex and his wife, Southampton represented 
the young earl, together with Lord Knollys, 
at 2 meeting with the countess’s representa- 
tives at Whitehall, but no settlement was 
porsible. 

Although Southampton had been brought 
up by his parents as a catholic, his sympa- 
thies pele inclined to protestantism, 
Tihs colleague in the work of colonial orga- 
nisalion, Sir Edwin Sandys, claimed to have 
finally converted him. In the continental 
troubles which contred round the elector 
palatine and the electress (James I's daugh- 
ter) Southampton gave unhesitating ae 
to the champions of protestantigm, and be- 
came a powerful advocate of active inter- 
vention on the part of the English govern- 
ment to protect the German protestants 
from the threatened attack of the catholic 
emperor, In 1614 he went out as a volun- 
teer to engage in the warin Cleves; Edward, 
lord [erbert of Cherbury, accompanied him 
(ef. Iorerrt’s Autobiography, ed. Lee, p. 
140). In May 1617 he proposed to fitout an 
expedition of Lwelve 1 housand men to capi ure 
the Barbary pirates who plundered the ships 
of English merchants in the Mediterranean, 
The merchants desired Southampton to take 
command of theexpedition. Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, strongly opposed the 
scheme; he ridiculed it as designed to fur- 
ther Southampton’s ambition of becoming 
lord high admiral of England. As far as 
Southampton was concerned the scheme 
fell through, Later inthe year (1617) he 
accompanied James I on along visit to Scot- 
Jand, After bis return the king aclnow- 
ledged his attentions on the journey by 
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nominating him aprivy councillor, Ie was 
sworm on 19 April 1619. 

Thereupon Southampton played _a more 
prominent part in home politics. Ie joined 
the party in the council that was opposed to 
the favourite, Buckingham, and characteristic 

uatrels between him and Buclingham were 
equent. In March 1621 Southampton 
checked Buckingham on a point of order 
when he attempted to address a committee 
of the two houses without having been ap- 
ointed a member of it (cf. Parliamentary 
ist, vy, 871), A fight nearly followed in 
the House of Lords. In opposition to Buck- 
ingham, Southampton relentlessly pressed 
the charges against Bacon. On 20 March 
1621 he moved that a very curt answer be 
sent to Bacon’s appeal for delay, On 8 May 
he strongly supported Lord Say’s proposal to 
degrade Bacon from the Peorage, and asserted 
that he ought to be banished. A few days 
later he strongly opposed the government in 
their resolution to condemn Sir Henry Yel- 
verton [q. v.] unheard, In the same month 
Southampton inviled members of both houses 
to mest at his house in Holborn and concert 
measures against the favourite. Te was at 
any rote resolved to open diract negotiations 
with the elector palatine and Princess Eliza- 
beth, whose misfortunes the kmg and Buck- 
ingham seemed resolved to ignore. On 
16 June Southampton was arrested as he left 
the council board, and was confined in the 
house of John Williams, the lord-keeper and 
dean of Westminster, on the charge of mia- 
chievous intrigues with members of the Com- 
mons. Ile was released a month later, twelve 
days after the adjournment of parliament, 
and was ordered to repair to his own seat 
of Titchfield in the custody of Sir William 
Parkhurst, Thence ho addressed to Wil- 
liams, with whom his relations were cordial, 
a letter proudly submitting himself to the 
king’s will (dZarleian AS. 7000, p. 46), He 
‘was relieved of restraint on 1 Sept. (Cabala, 
1668, pp. 288, 285, 859), 

Southampton was in no mood to curry 
favour with Buckingham, and the quarrel 
‘was never healed, When in July 1623 the 
Bry, councillors took an oath 10 support the 

jpanish marriage treaty, Southampton was 
one of six who absented themselves. IIe and 
Edward lord Zouche were the only absentees 
who offered no excuse for their absence, 
During the session of parliament (February— 
May 1624) he was especially active, sitting 
on committees to consider the defence of 
Ireland, for stopping the exportation of 
money, and for rendering firearms more ger- 
viceable. Tle also devoted much energy to 
championing the imperilled interests of the 
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Virginia Company, to which th i 
ambassador was resolutely hostile, ne sii 
unable to prevent the withdrawal of the 
company’s charter in June 1624, Hg was 

resent nt the prorogation of parliament on 
29 May. Six weeks later Southampton lef 
England not to return alive, 

In the summer a defensive treaty of 
alliance against the emperor was signed with 
the United States of the Netherlands by 
one article of which the States wera per 
mitted to raise in England a body of six 
thousand men. This was romptly done 
and Southampton with his elder son, James. 
lord Wriothesley, took command of'a troon 
of English volunteers. Father and son, on 
landing in the Low Countries, were both 
attacked by fever. The younger man suc- 
cumbed at once at Rosendael, The earl ro- 
gained sufficient strength to accompany his 
son's body to Desens -Zoom, but dia on 
10 Nov. 1624, ha imaelf died ‘of a lethargy.’ 
ot ane. aon ee pone in the chancel 
of the church of Titchfield, Hampshi 
28 Dec. : ones 

Williams, a few days before, wrote to 
Buckingham begging ‘his grace and good- 
ness towards the most distressed widow and 
children of my Lord Southampton’ (Catala, 

.299). Besides James, who died in Holland, 

outhampton left a second son, Thomas 
Wriothesley, who succeeded to his estates 
and is noticed separately, and three daugh- 
ters: Penelope, who married William, second 
baron Spencer, of Wormleighton; Anne, who 
married Robert Wallop [q.v.], of Farleigh in 
Tlampshire ; and Elizabeth, who married Sir 
Thomas Estcourt, a master in chancery, 
Southampton never ceased to cherish the 

ion for books which was implanted in 
m in boyhood, and had brought him the 
personal intimacy of Shakespeare, Towards 
the end of his life he presented a collection 
of books and illuminated manuscripts to 
the value of 8002. to furnish a new library 
which was being built at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Mayor, Hist, of St. John's Cul- 
lege, Cambridge). Until his death he con- 
tinued to be the subject of much literary 
eulogy. Henry Locko (or Lok), George 
Ohapman, Joshua Sylvester, Richard Brath- 
waite, George Wither, and others wrote posma 
in his honour during his middie age, Min- 
sheu was in 1617 among the scholars who 
were recipients of his ay The com- 
bination in him of a love of literature and 
military ambition was especially emphasised 
in his lifetime in Camden's ‘ Britannia’ and 
in ‘ The Mirrour of Majestie,’ by H. G., 1618. 
Sir John Beaumont, on his death, wrote an 
elegy which panegyrises him in the varied 
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capacities of warrior, councillor, father, and 
jasband, but chiefly as literary patron. 
t the same effect are some twenty poems 
gtich were published in 1624, just after 
snthampton’s death, in a volume edited by 
Smiyapiain, William Jones, entitled “Toares 
atthe 181s of Wight, Shed on the Tombe of 
thar most noble, valorous, and loving Ca 

inp and Governor the right honorable 
Tenrie, Earl of Southampton ;’ this was re- 
printed by Malone in the ‘ Vatiorum Shake- 

are’ 1821, xx. 450 seq. 

Southampton's countenance probably sur- 
mes in more canvases than that of any of 
biscontemporarics. Fifteen eatant portraits 
javebeen identified on good authority. Two 

raits representing the earl in cally man- 
aod are at Welbeck Abbey. One, in which 
jeis resplendently attired, is reproduced in 
Nr. Foufax Murray's catalogue of the pic- 
ores at Welbeck, and in the present writer's 
iLifs of Shakespeare ;? it was probably 
inted when tho earl was just of age, The 
geond portrait at Welbeck dopicts South- 
ampton five or aix yoars Inter im prison; a 
atands bool: in richly jowellod binding aro 
mo desk at tho right hond (cf. Farrrax 
Murray, Catalogue of the Pictures at Wel- 
kel). Of the remaining eight paintings, two 
we assigned to Van Somer, and represent 
the earl in early middle ago; one, a half- 
length, ao charming picture, once belonged 
to Sir James Knowles, of Queen Anne's 
Iadge, London; the other, a full-length 
i drab doublet and hose, is in the Shake- 
gears Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on- 
yon. To Mereveldt, who painted the 
earl later, four portraits are assigned, those 
mw at Woburn Abbey (the seat of the 
Duke of Bedford), at Althorpo, at Ifard- 
wieke Hall, and at the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. A. sixth picture, assigned 
toMytens, belongs to Viscount Powerscourt; 
aserenth, by an unknown artist, belongs to 
Ms. Wingfield Digby; and the eighth (in 
unour) is in the master's lodge at St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, where Southampton was 
elucated. Tho miniature by Isanc Oliver, 
¥luch also represents Southampton in late 
lif, was formerly in Dr. Tsumaden Propert’s 
aillection, It now belongs to o collector at. 
Hamburg. The two miniatures assigned to 
Peter Olivar belon; respectively to Mr.Ji elfery 
Whitehead and Sir Irancis Cook, bart. (cf 
Ceialogus of Eviibition of Portratt Minia- 
tues at the Burlington Fine Aris Club, 
Imdon, 1889, pp. 82, 71, 100), In the best 
pee portraits the eyes are blue and the 
tite dork shade ofanburn. Among middle- 
lf portraits Southampton looks best in the 
tne assigned to Van Somer, formerly in the 
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collection of Sir James Knowles. 
& good print by Pass. 

[Gervase Markham supplied a brief biography 
of Southampton as well as of Henry de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, Robert, third earl of Essox, and 
Robert Bertie, lord Willoughby of Eresby, ins 
work entitled Honour in his Porfection, 1624. 
Nathan Drake, in lng Shakespearoand his Times 
(1817), is, 1-73, supplied the first full argu. 
ment in favour of Southampton's identity with 
the hero of Shakespeare's sonnets, IMLuch space 
is devoted to Southampton’s early life and his 
relations with Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 

ts in the present writor's Life of Shakespeare, 
1898 (illustrated edit. 1899), Mr. Samuel But- 
ler, in Shakespeare's Sonnets Reconaderod 
(2899), uestions the conclusions there reached. 
20 also Brydges's Memoirs of tha Peers of Eng- 
land, p. 324 seq.; Memoirs of Henry Wriothes- 
ley in Malone's Shakespeare, edited by James 
Boswell the younger, Vauiorum edition, 1821, 
vol xx. ; Malone's Inquiry into the Authenticity 
of tha Iroland Manuscripts, 1796, pp. 180-94; 
Gerald Massey's The Sceret Drama of Shake- 
apeare’s Sonnets ; Lodge's Portraits, 111. 165 seq; 
Edward Edwords’s Life of Ralegh, 1868, i, 251 
£0q, 846; Devorour's Lives of the Entls of 
Essex; Spedding’s Life of Bacon; Gardiner's 
Tlistory of England; Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States; Des Baronage; G, E, C[o- 
kayne}'s Complete Pecrage.] 8.1. 


WRIOTHESLEY (more _ correctly 
WRITH or WRYTHE), Sim JON (a, 
1504), Garter Iing-of-arms, 15 represented 
in the pedigree drawn up by his son Sir 
Thomas as descended from a Wriothesley 
who lived in the reign of John, That form 
of the name is, however, an invention by 
Sir Thomas, and probably the pedigreois also. 
Tho fomily name was Writh or Wrythe, and 
incidental notices of various members of it oc- 
cur in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
a Nicholas Wryth (d. 1499) was fellow of Mor- 
ton College, Oxford (Broprick, Memorials, 
pp. 286-7; cf. Brit. Mus. Add. Charters, 
26082~8; Cal. Ancient Deeds,P.R. O.,i,658), 

Sir John is said to have been brought to 
the court of Henry V, and made by that 
king antelope purauivant extraordinary, but 
both theso statements are ey im- 

ossible. Ile was, however, fnucon herald 
in the reigns of Ienry VI and Edward IV, 
and was made Norroy Iing-of-arms on 
25 Jan. 1477; he was promoted Garter kin 
on 16 July 1479, being the third holder o' 
that office, Fe was sent to proclaim war 
with Scotland at Edinburgh in 1480 and on 
many similar missions, and officiated at the 
funeral of Edward IV and coronation of 
Richard ITI, who renewed his grant. Writh 
was thus its official head when the College 
of Heralds was incorporated in 1488, and in 
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compliment to him the college adopted his 
arma, changing only the colour; they were 
azure, & cross or, between four falcons 
argent, Writh also officiated at the coro- 
nation of Henry VII, who continued his 
salary of 402. and gave him a gratuity of 
802. In September 1491 he conveyed the 
insignia of the Garter to Moximilian, king 
of the Romans, and threo years Jeter to 
Charles VIII of France. 

‘Writh died in April 1504, on the 80th of 
which month his will, dated 25 March, was 
proved. ILe married, firsl, Barbara, daugh- 
ter and hwir of John de Castlecomb, a mar- 
riage by which he largely increased his 
fortune, and was father of two sons—Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley (d. 1634) [q. v.], and 
William, futher of Thomas ‘Wriothealey, 
first earl of Southampton [g. v.], and two 
daughters, Tle married, secondly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas and sister of Richard 
Arnold [g. v.], by whom he had a gon and 
two daughters; and thirdly, Anne Mynno, 

robably a relative of John Mynne, York 
erald, 

[There is an excellent account of Writh in 
Anstis’s Order of the Garter, i, 364-67; see also 
Gairdner’s Letters and Papors, Richard IIT and 
Henry VII, and Cumpbell’s Matoriwla (Rolls 
Ser.) passim; Rawl. MSS, B. 68 £. 113, B, 102 
f. 63; Ashmole MSS, 1116 ff. 111-13, 1183 f. 1; 
Ashmole’s Order of the Garter; Noble's Colle 
of Arms; Dallaway’s Heraldry, 1708 (where ho 
is confused with his son Sir Thomas) ; Wriothes- 
ley’s Chron, (Cumdon Soc.), pref. pp. rere 

AFP. 


WRIOTHESLEY (formerly Writt), 
Sirk THOMAS (d, 1684), Garter king-of- 
arma, born at Colatford, near Castlecomb 
in Wiltshire, was the second son of Sir John 
Wiiothesley or Writh [q. v.], by his lirst 
wife, Barbara, daughter and heir of John de 
Castlecomb or Januarius de Dunstanville, an 
alleged descendant from an illegitimate son of 
HenryI. The name Thomas wasgiven him by 
his godfather, Thomas IZolmes, Clarencieux 
herald. is elder brother, William Writh, 
was father of Thomas Wriothesley, first 
earl of Southampton [q. v.] Both brothers 
followed their father's profession of heraldry, 
and Thomas was in 1480 appointed Walling- 
ford pursuivant at the investiture of Princa 
Arthur, to the fact of whose marriage with 
Ontherine of Arragon he was one of the 
pte witnesses before the lepatine court 
in July 1529 (Letters and Papers, iv. 6791; 
Hersurr, List. of Henry VILI, pp. 278-4). 
At this time he lived at Orickiade near his 
birthplace ; but on his father's death in 1504 
he was, in preference to Roger Machado 
[q, v.], suddenly promoted (26 Jan, 150-8) 
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to succeed as Garter king-of. 
moved to London, where ts built ae 
house called Garter House in Red (, N 
Street, outside Cripplegate (Srow Bone 
ed. Strype, iii. 89). He was confirmed t 
his office of Garter king by letters patent of 
Henry VIII, dated 9 Oct. 1509 (Addie, ATs 
6297, p. 105; Letters and Papers, i, 556}, 
Possibly owing to his rapid elevation Writh 
was involved in frequent dis mutes with 
other heralds (Ashmole MSS. 840 £, 81, 857 
ff. 428, 429). His ‘articles against the 
untrue surmises’ of Thomas Benolt vi] 
are extant in British Museum Addition MS 
6297, pp. 77, 81, ond further correspondence 
with Benolt on the matter amoug the manu- 
scripta al Trinity College, Dublin ( BeRnaRn, 
Cat. MSS, Anglia, tv. 819 ; cf. Letters and 
Papers, vol. v. App. No. 88). Ag Garter king 
rith took part in the chief court ceremonies 
of the time; ho officiated at the jousts held 
at Tournay in 1618, was present in 1514 at the 
marriage of the Princess Mary to Louis XT af 
Trance, was summoned to attend Henry VI 
to his meeting with Francis I in 15 , and 
‘was commissioned to convey the insignia of 
the Garter to the French king in 1697 
(Addit, MSS. 6118 f. 86, 6207 p, 176, and 
5712). Ie was knighted at Nuremberg by 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, while ona 
similar orrand. 

He died on 24 Noy. 1584, and was buried 
in Cripplegate church. <A portrait of him 
from o tournament roll of 1611 is repro- 
duced in Dallaway’s ‘I[eraldry in England! 
(1798). By his first wife, Joan, daughtar of 
William Ifall of Salisbury, Wriotheste 
was fathor of Oharles Wriothesley [q. = 
the chroniclor, two other sons, and three 
daughters. His second wife was Anne, 
daughter of William Ingleby of Yorkshire, 
and widow of Richard Goldesborough and 
also of Robert Waxcop. 

Sir Thomas was a great collector of 
heraldic antiquities, though some of the 
manuscripts attributed to him are of later 
date. British Museum Additional MS. 6630 
is o volume of pee in his hand, but 
Additional MS. 6118, which in the printed 
catalogue is ascribed to him, consists lergel 
of descriptions of ceremonies after his dest 
written in an Elizabethan hand. Other ol- 
lections and notes by him are in Bodleian 
manuacripts, Ashmole 1109, 1110, and 1113, 
and Rawlinson B 56, 58, and 102. He apelt 
his name in a variety of ways, sige a8 
Writh or Wrythe, subsequently 2s | Traseley, 
Writhesley, and eventually Wriothesley; 
the last was the form adopted by his own 
and his brother's family. In Tudor times 
it was pronounced Wrisley. 
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jan elaborate account of Wriothesley is given | bassador. A similar mission followed m the 


tinetis’s Order of the Garter, i, 369-73; » 
ree and notes on Wriothesley are extant in 
ae AIS. 1115 ff. 90,256; sce also Harl, 
sim f, 815; Rawlinson MS, 884 ff, 98-4, 
yas f. 62,8144 87; Tonner MSS. evi. 14, 
vi, 40; Brewerand Gairdner’s Letters and 
of Heary VIII; Noble’s College of Arms; 
ole's Order of the Garter; Hamilton's Pre- 
jaato Charles Wriothesley’s Chronicle (Camden 
sq), Yo. i. pp, iii-ix; Cut. Bait, Mus, Addit. 
7B. and Bodleian, Ashmole, Rawlinson, and 
Ter MSS. ; Dallaway's Horaldry in Bnogland, 
1193, Greenfield’s Wriothesley Tomb, Titchfield 
(fumpshize Field Club Proc. 1889) ] A. F. P. 


WRIOTHESLEY, Srr TILOMAS, first 
Rusox Waiornusnoy of Trroupronp and 
Fuss of Sourmampron (1605-1550), lord 
tlancallor of England, was eldest son of 
Wiliam Writh or Wriothesley, York herald, 
wip, like his brother, Sir Thomas Wriothes- 
by (a. 168!) [a.¥-) adopted Wriothesley as 
theapelling of the family name, Ilis mother, 
quo survived until 1588, was Agnes, daugh- 
teof James Drayton of London; and Dray- 
tov’ notes recording his own and his prand- 


(udren’s dates of birth are still extant | o 


(Brit, Mus, Add. Charters, 16194). Thomas, 
theeldust son, was born on the feast of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, 21 Deo, 1505; his 
astera, Hlizabet and Anne (who married 
Thomas Knight of Hook in Iompehire) in 
1307 and 1608, and his brother Hidward in 
16, At Edward’s christening the god- 
fithara were Edward Stafford, third duke of 
Buckingham [q. v.], and Tenry ‘ Algernon’ 
Percy, fifth earl of Northumberland (q. v.] 
‘Two other aisters, whom Wriothesley names 
mhis will, were born ey 
Thomas was educated at King’s [all or 
8, John’s College, Cambridge, but seems to 
lave left the university without o degree, 
sd sought employment at court. In a docu- 
ment dated 12 Feb. 1528-4 he refers to 
Grmwell as his master, and after that date 
decuments in his handwriting are frequent. 
111529, however, he is described as servant 
ws) Hamund Peckham [q. v.], who, like 
Writhesley, married a Oheyne of Chesham 
Fois,and on 4 May 1530 he appears as clerk of 
thesignet; on that date he was prantod in re- 
vesion the office of bailiff in Warwick and 
Snitterfield, where Shakespeare's father 
lived (Letters and Papers,iv.6600{[11]). Ho 
proatly ingratiated himeelf with Henry by 
‘labour in the a re busineas,’ i.e, 
the divoree (33, xxv. i, 190), and on 26 Jan, 
1580-1 he received a pe of 54 from the 
hds of St, Mary's Abbey, York. In Decem- 
br 1552 he was sent abroad, probably as 
bearer of despatches for some foreign am- 


autumn of 1583, In October ha was at Mar- 
seilles in financial straits, ‘apparel ond play 
sometimes, wherest he was unhappy,’ having 
‘cost him more than 50 crowns.’ Apparently 
he went on to Rome, where he vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain papal bulls for his friend 
John Selcot, bishop-elect of Bangor, He had 
returned bythe summer of 1684, and in that 
earwas admitted a student of Gray's Inn. 
nn 2 Jan, 1585-6 he was granted in reversion 
the lucrative office of coroner and attorney 
in the king's bench (%). x. 12), and in the 
same year was appointed ‘graver’ of the 
Tower. In the autumn he was required to 
supply twelve men for service against the 
rebels in the north, and to attend the king 
thither in person. He remained, however, 
with Llenry at Windsor, doing an increas- 
ing amount of secretarial work, and using lus 
growing influence to secure large grants out 
of the lands of the dissolved monasteries. 
Early in 1587 he was given various manors 
reviously belonging to Quarr Abbey in the 
slo of Wight (i. xxx. i, 589 (46), 662, ii, 
1160 [77]). On 80 Dec, in the same hb he 
uired the site of the monastery of Titch- 
field, on the east side of Southampton Water, 
and on 20 July 1688 that of Beaulieu Abbey, 
on the opposite aide of the water (25, XIrr. i, 
1519 (67). Wriothesley had previously 
owned houses near both these monasteries, 
with which he sppears to have been olficially 
connected, possibly as steward, and also at 
Micheldever, where his family resided. He 
was likewise seneschal of Hyde Abbey, near 
Winchester, of which his friend Salcot bad 
been abbot; and when the abbey was sur- 
rendered, Wriothesley naturally obtained 
ol ge of its site and of many of ita manora, 
® ‘pulled the abbey down with amazing 
rapidity and sold the rich materials’ (Zider 

‘on. de Hyda, Rotls Ser. Introd. PP. Ixxi- 
Lexiii ; Lonann, Jéimerary, iii.86). With the 
grant of these abbeys he also received 
numerous manors, chiefly in Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight, ond his acquisition of 
landed property was uaturally followed by 
his inclusion in local commissions of the 
peace and of oyer and terminer, to visit 
monastovies and to pull down images and 
shrines, Tlis active participation in measures 
of this character, especially at Winchester, 
ee on him the hoatility of the bishop, 
Stephen Gardiner [a v.}, who waa his wifes 
uncle, but Cromwell's patronage made him 
secure for the time. 

In September 1688 Wriothesley was sentas 
ambassador to ne regent of the Netherlands, 
Mary, queen of Hungary, to propose marriage 
baroen Henry VIL and the Duchess of 
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‘Milan, and between the Princess Mary and | useful by the evidence he 


Don Luis of Portugal. He arrived at Calais 
on 28 Sept., and had audience with the 
regent at Brussels on 6 Oct. During his 
residence in the Netherlands he made various 
efforts to kidnap English refugees, both pro- 
testant and Roman catholic, but these were 
as unsuccessful as the main objects of his 
mission. It was, however, intended to be 
nothing more than an oe to delay the 
threatened coalition of Francis I and 
Charles V against Henry. In March 1588-9 
war seemed imminent; Chapuys left Eng- 
lend, and Wriothesley was in great dread of 
being dotained a prisoner in Flanders. He 
obtained the regent’s leave to depart on the 
19th, and reached Onalais just in time to 
escape the messengers she had sent after 
him to effect his arrest. 

On 1 April following, in spite of Gardi- 
ner's opposition, Wriothesley was returned 
to parliament as one of the knights of the 
shire for the county of Southampton. In 
December he was sent to Hertford to obtain 
the consent of the Princess Mary to negotia- 
tions for her marriage with Philip of Bavaria, 
and about the same time he is said to have 
attempted to dissuade Henry from marrying 
Anne of Olevos, In April 1640 Wriothesle: 
‘was appointed joint principal secretary wit 
Sir Ralph Sadleir [q.v.], with the usual pro- 
vision of lodging within the royal palaces 
‘and like bouge of court in all things as is 
appointed ;’ his commission (Stowe MS. 141, 
f. 78) dispensed with the statuie (81 
Henry VII, c. 10) providing that both 
secretaries ehould sit on one of the woolsacks 
in the House of Lords, and directed, in con- 
sideration of their usefulness in the House 
of Commons, that tho two secretaries should 
sit alternate weeks, one in the lower aud one 
in the upper house. On the 18th of the same 
month Wriothesley was knighted at the same 
timo that Cromwell was created Earl of Essex 
(Letters and Papers, xy.487,641; Wriornns- 
Loy, Chron, i115), 

Cromwell's fall two months Inter made 
Wriothosley’s position perilous, and it was 
commonly reported that he was about to 
follow his patron to the Tower. A sories of 
charges, instigated possibly by Gardiner, and 
accusing him of unjustly retaining some 
manors near Winchester, were brought 
against him and repoatedly discussed by the 
privy council, On 27 June, however, Ri- 
chard Pate [q.v.] wrote to Wriothesley from 
Brussels rejoicing ‘to hear the common 
rumours proved false touching his trouble, 
and on 29 Dec. the privy council pronounced 
the charges against him slanderous, In 
reality Wriothesley had proved himself 
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ave 
to Cromwell’s case and the repudiate 


Anne of Cleves. Apparent] 
made his peace wit the ie = 
Gardiner, with whom he henceforth acted u 
concert, and had oo sureties against in 
recurrence of his former religious and esi 
clastic zeal; at any rate, he now became i 
of the mainstays of the conservative ate. 
On 26 J ay was sulticiontly in datctk i ; 
be granted in fee the ‘ great mansion’ within 
oS oe of Austin Friars, in 
ov. he ‘ came to Hampton Co 
Queno [Catherine Toward], and cab ee 
the ladies and gentlewomen and her sor. 
vaountes into the Great Chamber, and thers 
openlye afore them declared certeina offences 
hat she had done . . . wherefore he thers 
discharged all her houschould' (Wrrorays. 
buy, Chron. i, 180-1; Degserr, Reign of 
Henry VIII, pp. 685-6). This offensive 
duty was followed b: repeated examinations 
of the Duchess of Norfolk and her house- 
hold, in which Wriothesley also took the 
principal part, and on 7 Jan. 1640-1 he was 
appointed constable of Southampton Castle, 
In the same month at the time of the arrest 
of his friends Sir Thomas Wyatt {q. ¥.] and 
Sir John Wallop re v.], Wriothesley was 
again thought by Marillac to be in great 
danger (Correspondance, ed. Kaulek, pp. 261- 
262), and the rumour has Jed to erroneous 
statements that he waa at this time sent to 
the Tower a State Papers, Spanish, vol, 
vi, pt. i, index); but there is no sign of this 
in the stale papers or in the register ot 
the privy council, where Wriothesley con- 
tinued 10 be an assiduous attendant, 

In reality the loss of influence inflicted 
upon the Howards by the attainder of their 
relative, Queen Catherine, opened up for 
‘Wriothesley the prospect: of greater power 
than he had hitherto enjoyed, and in Apnl 
1642 Chapuys reported that Wriothesley and 
the lord privy seal, William Fitzwilliam, earl 
of Southampton [q. v.], were the courtiers 
who possessed most credit with Henry VII 
(#6. vi. i. 498). In November of the same 

ear he went further and declared that 
riothesley ‘nlmost governed everything’ 
in England (25. vi. ii. 167). This view of 
‘Wriothesley’s influence was partly due to 
the fact that he was working hand in hand 
with the imperial party ond oe to 
i ngland 


London. On 


restore a complete alliance between 
and Spain, With this object he was in con- 
stant communication with the imperial am- 
bassador, and on 25 Oct. 1548 he was com- 
missioned with Gardiner and Thirlby to 
formulate an offensive and defensive league 
with Charles V, the outcome of which was 
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+ tnt invasion of France by tha two 
ts jo in As s reward for his 
fats Wriothesley was on 1 Jan. of that 
“eerented Baron Wriothesley of Titchfield, 
‘a2! April following he was made keeper 
jihe great seal during Audley’s illness, 
gi on his denth succeeded him as lord 
juellor(8 May). He wasalsoon 20 June 

‘ated to treat with Matthew Stewart, 
mE Lennox [q. v.], for the delivery of 
fyaherton and Bute into English hands, 
gion 9 July was named one of the advisers 
{Queen Catherine Parr as agent during 
fny VIT[’s absence in France. 
1}4pril 1546 he was elected kmght of the 
(arter. 
i alliance between England and Spain 
nis, however, only bee of a goneral re- 
gimary policy in which Wriothesley was 
te king's chief instrument. Tt extended 
do to domestic affairs, and the new lord 
duneellor gained a notoriety by his persocu- 
tos which his legal accomplishments would 
wet have won him. Audley's lenience 
fmards reformers was replaced by frequent 
giaces to the ee and other punish- 
pats pronounced by Wriothesley in the 
Surchamber. The best known of his victims 
yuAnne Askew [q. v.], and there seoms no 
sigato ground for disbelieving the story 
dut the lord chancellor and Rich racked the 
wirtunate woman in tho Tower with their 
qhands when the lieutenant shrank from 
te tuk (see Narratives of the Reformation, 
(under. Soc. PP: 803-8; Batu, Works, 
Toker Soe. pp. 142 sqq.) Wriothesley was 
srtunly present at Anne Aslew’'s execution. 
Ike intrigue against Ontherino Parr, in 
which he is said to havo participated, is more 
inbtfol, and it is almost certain that for 
ilhis severity Wriothesley had the Icing’s 

bation. Probably, too, it was with 

king’s sanction that Wriothesley, who 
stat Baynord Castle in January 1644-5 as 
due commissioner for enforcing payment 
athe benevolence, condomned Alderman 
Ika to be sent to the wars in Scotland for 
Mual, & violation of law not less glaring 
tan the torture of Anne Askew (IIALLaM, 
(mat, Hist, i, 25; Lopan, Illustrationa, i. 
%; Weiornzstny, Chron. i, 151). ILis 
liemployment in Henry VIII's rcign was 
Att proceedings against Surrey and Nor- 
fit; he personally assisted the king to 
inv up the accusations against Surrey, had 
the eatl under his custody until he was com- 
Mitel to the Tower, and finally passed 
Ratence a him rien rule Chron. 
i176), Similarly he was plared at the 
Mad of the commissioners appointed to 
iete to parliament Henry’s assent to the 
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bills of attainder against Surray and Norfolk. 
Wriothesley had never been intimatel 
associated with the Howards, but their fall 
was fntnl to his own position in the new 
reign and to the policy with which he had 
been identified. He was possibly conscious 
of this when ‘with tears in his eyes’ he 
announced to parliament on 81 Jan. 1546-7 
the death of Henry VIII. 

By his will Henry VIII left. Wriothesley 
5002., and appointed him one of his executors 
and of his son’s privy councillors, There is 
no authority for the speech in opposition to 
merset’s elevation to the protectorate 
which Froude attributes to Wriothesley at 
the meeting of the executors on the after- 
noon of 31 Jan., but it probably represents 
with some accuracy the lord chancellor's 
sentiments. Cranmer alono ranked before 
him in order of precedence, and Wriothesley 
conceived ihat his posilion and abilities 
entitled him to an influentiol if not a pre- 
ponderating voice in the new government. 
‘I was afraid’ wrote Sir Richard Morison 
[ v.], ‘of a tempest all the while that 

riothesley was able to reise any. I knew 
he was an carnest follower of whatsoever 
he took in hand, and did very seldom miss 
where either wit or travail were able to 
bring his purposes to pass, Most true it is 
I never was eblo to persuade myself that 
Wriothesley would be great, but the king's 
majesty must be in greatest San ine Cal. 
State Paper's, For. 1547-68, No. 491). This 
distrust more than the chancellor's supposod 
hostility to the religious views of the majority 
of the executors precipitated his fall, Ie 
had been peculiarly identified with the 
repressive absolutism of Ienry VIII's Inst 
years which the Protector had resolved to 
sweep away, and his removal was no doubt 
a popular measure. Ilo was appointed first 
commissionor of claims for the coronation 
of Edward VI on 6 Feb., was created Earl 
of Southampton on the 16th in accordance 
with Ilenry’s intentions as expressed by 
Paget, and on tho 20th bore the sword of 
atate at Edward's coronation. But on the 
18th, ambitious of taking o leading part in 
politics, he had issued a commission under 
the great seal to four civilians to hear 
chancery cases in his absenca, thus relieving 
himself of o large part of his legal duties. 
Thereupon. ‘ divers studonts of the common 
law ’ accused the chancellor of ‘am lifying 
and enlarging the jurisdiction of the aai 
court of chancery’ to the derogation of the 
common Jaw, and declared the said com- 
mission to be ‘made contrary to the common 
law.’ The commission was in fact only a 
ropetition of one thelord chancellor had taken, 
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out three years before; but he had been guilty 
of a more serious offence, for the commission 
had been issued without a warrant and 
without consulting his fellow exccutors. 
The question was submitted to the judges 
and law officers of the crown, and they 
unanimously declared that the lord chan- 
cellor had ‘by common law’ forisited his 
office and rendered himself liable to such 
fine and imprisonment as the king should 
impose. Southampton aggravated his offence 
by threatening the judges and abusing the 
Protector; on 5 March the great scal was 
taken from him, he was ordered to confine 
himself to his house in Ely Place, and bound 
over in four thousand pounds (Acts P.C. 
1547-50, pp. 48-57; Harleian MS, 284, art. 
7). Te was not, strictly speaking, expelled 
from the council, but his name was not in- 
cluded in the council when it was recon- 
stituted a few days later on Edward VI's 
authority instead of on that of Henry VII. 
Southampton’s fall removed an obstacle 
from Somerset's path, but the inference that 
it was due to the Protector’s animosity is 
hardly warranted. ‘Your Grace,’ wrote the 
chancellor's ally Gardiner, ‘showed so much 
favour to him that all the world commended 
our gentleness,’ and a few weeks later the 
rench ambassador observed Southampton 
and Somerset in friendly and confidential con- 
versation (Corr. Pol. de Odet de Selve,p. 147). 
He was soon at liberty, the fine imposed ap- 
pears to have been remitted, and in 1548, if 
not earlier, he was re-admitted to the council 
board. Southampton, however, nursed his 
grievance against the Protector, and it is sig- 
nificant that the first occasion on which he 
again comes prominently forward was when 
he joined Warwick and other enomies of 
the Protector in the proceedings against his 
brother Thomas Seymour, baron Seymour of 
Sudeley [a v.], in January and February 
1648-9, “He was no less prominent in the 
intrigues which led to the fall of the Pro- 
tector himself in the following October. In 
September, when tho king moved to Hampton 
Court, Southampton remained in London, 
and at his house in Ely Place many of the 
secret meotings of the councillors were held ; 
Burnet, indeed, represents Southampton as 
the prime mover in the conspiracy, and War- 
wick as merely his accomplice or even his 
tool, Personal motives as well as antipathy 
to the Protector’s religious and social policy 
dictated his action. He was present at all 
the meetings of the council in London from 
6 to 11 Oct., and accompanied the majority 
of the councillors to Windsor to arrest 
Somerset. Hoe was then appointed one of 
the lords to bein special attendance upon 
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the young king, and for a ti 

have sapaiue “all his fone ‘ee! . 
Rumours were everywhere current thatthe 
mass was to be restored and the pro f 
the Reformation stoppad. But Southosers 
was soon undeceived; after the and of Os. 
tober he censed to attend the meatin f 
the privy council, and on 2 Feb, 1510-40 bs 
wos struck off the list of councillors and 
confined to his house. It may be true, 3 
Burnet states, that, disappointed at not bein 
restored to the lord chancellorship or Mak 
lord great master, Southampton began tu 
intrigue against Warwick, but hig second 
fall is explicable on other grounds. He had 
sorved Warwick's purpose and was now dix 
carded, a similar fate attending his associates 
the Earls of Shrewsbur and Arundel, Sr 
Thomas Arundell and Sir Richard South. 
well. So chagrined was Southampton at 
this failure of his hopes that, according to 
Bishop Ponet, ‘fearing lest he should coma 
to some open shameful end, he poisoned hin- 
self or pined away for thought.’ He died on 
80 July 1650 ‘at his place in Holbom, 
called Lincolnes Place... and the 8 af 
August in the forenone he was buryed in 
St. Andrewes church in Holborne at the 
right hand of the high aulter, Mr, Hooper, 
Shor of Glocester, preachinge there at the 
buryall’ (Wntornrstoy, Chron, ii, 41; 
Maorxn, Diary, pp. 1,318). His body was 
afterwards removed to Titchfield, where 4 
sumptuous monument erected to his memory 
is still extant. A full description with en- 
gravings is given in Mr. B, W. Greenfield's 
‘Wriothosley Tomb, Titchfield, reprintul 
from the ‘ Proceedings of the Hampshin 
Fiold Club.’ Lis portrait, painted by Holbein, 
belongs to Major-General F. E. Sotheby; tha 
inscription is erroneously given as ‘ statis 
suse 51, 1546’ (Cat. Tudor Exhib, No. 77), 
A portrait ‘after Holbein’ belongs to the 
Duke of Queensberry, and was engraved bv 
Harding in 1794 for John Ohamberlaine’s 
‘Tmitations of Original Drawings, 1792- 
1800; another engraving is given in Doyle's 
‘Official Baronage.’ Tis executors ware bis 
widow, Sir Edmund Peckham [q v.} Sit 
Thomas Pope [q. v.], (ced William Stanford 
{9 v.], and Walter Pye; his will, dated 
21 July 1550, was proved on 14 May 1551, 
Tt is extont in British Museum Addit. MS, 
24936, is printed in the ‘Trevelyan Papers’ 
(Camden Soc.), i, 206-16, and gives details « 
his large estates, which are eupplemented by 
the ‘ inquisitio post mortem’t en on 12Sapt. 
16650 (4 Edward VI, vol. 92, No. 78; a trat- 
script is extant in Brit, Mus. Harl, MS. 818 
ff, 119-26), The most interesting of his 
possessions besides Titchfield (for which a 
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er ee fe By hen 
reifeld Abbey and Place House, 1898, re- 


) and Beaulieu was his house in 
hora, originally called Lincoln House 
ysoit was the town house of the bisho 
wool, From them it pessed to the 
julol Warwick, and from him by exchange 
yjuthampton, who named it Southampton 
Hise; eventually it passed with ‘the manor 
aof Bloomabury,’ which Wriothesley 
*F al about 1642, into the Bedford family 
a wider Warotanstzr, THomas, fourth 
kis oF Sovrnamrron]. The fate of thocarls 
g{uthempton furnished Sir eeney E paene 
wii on ilustration for his ‘ History of 


piel from ‘Hampshire Field Club Pro- 
eolitg® 


sueiege.! ; 

Its difficult to trace in Southampton’s 
gre any motive beyond that of self-ag- 
mniisement, Trained in the Machiavellian 
got of Cromwell, he was without the 
finite aims and resolute will that to some 
geentradeened. his mastor’s lack of principle. 
Hewon and retained Ienry VIII's favour 
jyhis readiness in lending his abilities to 
te king’s most nefarions designs, thereby 

ing an. olmost universal distrust. ‘The 
elogical conservatism with which he hos 
ieys been credited was lompered by a strict 
ward to his own interests, Under Crom- 
wilhe was an enemy to bishops and a patron 
dreformers like Richard Taverner [q. v.]an 

Roert Talbot [q. v.]; he was thanked by 
wether protestant for bringing him ‘ out of 
aiiad davrnsae of our old religion into the 
int of learning,’ and thought the ‘ Bishops’ 
Bok! of 1587 too reactionary. It was not 
wil Oromwell had fallon and ILenry had 
wopted & more conservative policy that 
Wrothesley returned to catholicism. Even 
tne sacrificed nothing in its cause, and 
im profited more extensively by the spolio-~ 
tmof the monasteries, Jie racked Anne 
Askew, it is true, but he also assisted to 
niz the Howards, who aloue might have 
tiyed the Reformation after Wenry’s death. 
Aglord chancellor he made no mark oxcept 

his severity towards tho victims of 

VII, and his legal training seems to 
luvs consisted solely in his admission to 
Sny'sInn, Leland, howevor, wrote a eulogy 
him (Bncomia, p. 102), and he is credited 
vith at least two irrepronchable sentiments, 
tmely, that he who sold justice sold the 
king; and that while force awod, justice 
preted the world. 

There is some obscurity about the identity 
a Southampton’s wife, He was married 
kore 1588 to Jane, nicoe of Stephen Gar- 
diner [q, vh bishop of Winchester, and sister 
d tha unfortunate Germain Gardiner, the 
hahop’s private secretary, who was executed 
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for denying the royal supremacy 
(Letters and Papers, x11. i, 1209, 
634, 825). In all the pedigrees, however, 
his wife is styled ‘Jane daughter of William 
Oheney or Cheyne of Chesham Bois, Buck- 
inghamshire, and there is no trace of his 
ae had two wives, The inference is 
that the Countess of Southampton’s mother 
married first a brother of Bishop Gardiner, 
and secondly William Cheney, being mother 
of Germain Gardiner by her first hushand, 
and of the Countess of Southampton by her 
second, The countess survived until 15 Sept. 
1674, and was buried at Titchfield, where her 
monument is still extant (GREDNFIBLD, p. 
72). A manuscript book of prayers dedicated 
to her by pores Walden, apart from its in- 
terest as « collection, contains some curious 
notes on the family history. It belonged to 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, and in 1896 to Bernard 
Quaritch. By his countess Wricthesley had 
issue a son, who died in August 1587 (76. 
xu. ii, 546); another son, Anthony, who 
died about 1642 (the consolatory letter to 
Lady Wriothesley in Lansd. 118.78, art, 81, 
apparent refers to this event, though it is 
ondorsed ‘ 1594’), and his only surviving son 
and successor, Flenry (seo below). He had 
also five daughters: (1) Elizabeth, who was 
aufliciently old to have married ‘Thomas 





in 1548 
i, 47, 546, 


d. | Radcliffe (afterwards third Earl of Sussex) 


{9 y.] bofore 1550, and died withont issue in 
54-5; Ca) iiss , whomarried, first, William. 
Shelley of Michelgrove, andsecondly Richard, 
son of Sir Michael and grandson of Sir Rich-~ 
ard Lyater Lav; (8) Catherine, who married 
Thomas Cornwatlis of Hast Tlorsley, Surrey, 
groom-porter to Queen Elizabeth ; (ty Mahel, 
who married (Sir) Walter Sandys, grandson 
of William, baron Sandys of the Vyne [q.v.]; 
and (6) Anne, who was intended by her fa- 
ther to be the third wife of Sir John Wallop 
(q. v-] “Wallop, however, died before the 
marriage took place, and Aune seems to 
have died unmarried (Trevelyan Papers, i. 
208-16; Zarl, MOSS. 806 £. 46, 1520 £, 26, 
2048 ff. wi 
Hoyry Weiorunsipy, second Eanp oy 
Sournampron (1545-1581), only surviving 
son of the first earl, was christened on 
24 April 1645 ‘at St, Andrewes in Holborne 
with great aolempnity, the kinges Majeatie 
dfather; the Erle of Essex deputy for the 
inga; the Duke of Suffolke the other god- 
father; my Lady Mary godmother ot th 
christninge; and the erle of Arundel god- 
father at the bishopinge’ (Wx10TrnEsLur, 
Chron, i, 164). He was styled Baron 
‘Wriothesley from 1547 until 30 July 16650, 
when he succeeded ag second Earl of South- 
ampton, In August 1662 Edward VI was 
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entertained at Titchfield, and in 1560 the | pute with the lieutena = 


couneil entrusted the earl, ‘as a ward of 
state,’ to the care of William More of Lose- 
ley Park, near Guildford (Zist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. App. p. 615). Southampton, who 
was privately educated, inclined to the Ro- 
man catholic religion, and married into a 
Roman catholic family. Tis wife was Mary, 
daughter of Anthony Browne, first viscount 
Montague (9. vi and the marriage took 
place on 19 Feb, 1565-6, when Southampton 
was still under age, at Montague’s house, 
‘by hys advyse without the consont of my 
lady hys mother.’ In 1560 he entertained 
Queen Elizabeth at Titchfield, but his 
Roman catholic sympathics had already 
involyed him in the schemo for marrying 
Mary Queen of Scots to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, ‘This was not the limit of his dis+ 
loyalty; for on 1 Dec. 1569 tho Spanish 
ambassador wrote to Alva,‘ Lord Montague 
aud the Karl of Southampton havo sent to 
ask me for advice as to whether they should 
take wp arms or go over to your excellency’ 
(Cal. Simaneas ASS. 1668-71, p. 214; 
Yrouny, ix. 185, 144), On the 18th ho re- 
orted that the two lords actually started for 
landers, but were driven back by contrary 
winds. Southampton was arrested on 16 June 
1670, and placed in the custody of (Sir) Wil- 
liam More of Loseley, his former guardinn 
(Acts P. C. 1658-70, p. 866; Zlist. ALSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. App. rp. 622-6; Kuarp, 
Loseley ALSS. passim ; fp e Confinement of 
the Earl of Southampton,’ apud <Archeo- 
logia, xix. 263-9). According to Guorau de 
Spes tho earl was‘ again’ arrested in October 
1671,‘ having come unsuspiciously to court.’ 
Tle was reported to be one of those ‘ with 
whom Ridolfi most practised, and upon whom 
he put most trust, and, according io the 
hishop of Ross, Southampton consulted him 
as to whether he might conscientiously obey 
Queen Elizabeth after the bull of excom- 
munication. Ie was examined on 31 Oct. 
1871 and denied the truth of these accusa- 
tions (Munpin, Burghley State Papers, pp. 
88, 40; Cal. State Papers, Scottish, ed, 
Thorp, ii, 889, 890; Cal, lWatficld MSS. i. 
526-7, 668, 660-2). Ie is said (Archeol. 
xix. 267) to have remained at Loseley till 
July 1578, but it appears that after this ex- 
amination he was really confined in the 
Tower. On 80 March 1678 his father-in- 
Jaw was allowed to confer with him ‘ touch- 
ing matters of law and the use of his livi 
in the lieutenant [of the Tower]'s presence. 
On 1 May following he was allowed ‘ more 
liberty,’ and on 14 July was permitted to 
‘yemain with the Lord Viscount Montague’ 
at Cowdray, near Midhurst, Sussex. Lis dia- 


} nt of th 
his diets was settled by chit 
12 July 1574hbe was placed onthe ie 
of the peace for [ampshira( Acts P.C.1571- © 
pp- 92, 102, 109, 111, 130, 967), ie 3 
also a commissioner for the transport “ 
grain (i. 1577-8, p. 368), commissioner of 
muste1s, and tosuppress piracy. Twomonth, 
before his death he was suspected of harbo: : 
ing Edmund Campion [q.y.]; and on20 Den 
iT ue rouse in Holborn was searched ie 
order of the council (#5.1581-9 BD 
£98, 878). ¢ » PP 168,296, 
Southampton died, in his thirty. 
year, on 4 Oct. 1581, and wea 
Litchfield church, where lus monument is 
still extant, Ilis portrait, painted by Lucas 
van Ifocere, now at Bridgewator Touse BYE 
produced in Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare’ 
(illustrated edit. 1899) ; with the inaceurac, 
common at the time it is inscribed ‘mtatis 1) 
1566.’ By lus wife, whose portrait 1s at 
Welbeck, Southampton had sssue &80n, who 
died young; his son and Suecessor, He; 
Wriotheslay, third Earl of Southampton, 
{q. v-]; and a daughter Mary, who in 1685 
married in hor mother's private chapel in St, 
Andrew’s, Tlolbsrn, Thomas Arundell, after. 
wards first baron Arundell of Wardour; the 
marriago license, dated 18 June 1685, was 
issued to the bridegroom’s father, Sir Mat- 
thew Arundoell (Bishop of London's Marr, 
Siicences, Warl. Soc. 1620-1610, p. 140), His 
will, dated 29 Juno16581, wasproved in 1589, 
His widow married, as her second husband, 
Sir Thomas Heneene (q- v-]; and as her third, 
in May 1598, Sir William (afterwards baron) 
Hervey of Kidbrooke [q. v.] She died in 
1607, and was buried af i fleld, her will, 
dated 22 April, being proved on 4 Nov, 1607. 
Autograph letters from Southampton to 
Burghley and the lords of the council de- 
siting lus release are extant in Lansdowne 
MSS. 16, arte, 28 and 23, and 17, art. 14. 
[Sketches of Southampton in Campbell's Lond 
Chancellors, Foss's Judges, and Cooper's Athene 
Cantabr., need to be supplemented from recently 
published Calendars of State Papers, Brewer 
and Gairdner'’s Onl. Letters and Papers of 
Honry VIII, vols. iv-avi.; Cal. State Papers 
Spanish, vols. vi-vii.; Cal, Hatfield MSS. vole; 
Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasont, vols. i-in, 
See also Cotton MSS. Titus B ii. ff. 319, 330, 
338, vii. £. 8, Caligula B vii. f, 301, Galba B x, 
ff 122, 127; Harl, MSS 282 arts, 76-85, 283 
arta, 82, 108, 806 £. 46, 807 £. 27, 813 £. 117-19; 
Laned. MS. 2, arts. 8, 9; Stowe MS. 141 f, 78; 
Addit, MSS, 26114 333-46, 28028 f. 8; State 
Papers, Henry VIII, vols, i-xi.; Acts of the 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vol. vi; Rymer’s 
Fodera, vola. xiv. and xy.; Lords’ Joumals; 
Off. Return Memb, of Parl; Haynes and 
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camden Soc.); Lit, Remains of Edward VI 
wt ae Club); Archeologia, Xxx, 468 sqq, ; 
amr Politique de Marillac et da Odet de 
im siti Bapst’s Deux Gentilshommes 
+t Fxotts Works of Surrey; Herbert's 
sof Henry VIII; Hayward’s Reign of 
ia of ; " 
ni Vi; Ponet's Treatiso of Politique 
of Eilis's Original Letters; Lodgo's Iilus- 
al British Listory; Hamilton Papers, 
Mi. 1890 5 Strype’s Works (goneal index); 
* gudetosund ouuments; Holinshed's Chron,; 
SarAnaals; Gough's Index to Parker Soe, 
5] Heylyn's Hist. of the Reformation; 
was Hist. af. Pocock; Froude's Hist. of 
+ Dixon's Hist. of the Church of Eng- 
Bt ale’ Beemege jee iu 
Doyle's cial Buronage; G. i, 
Prt - Complete Peernge , Warner's Hist. 
aan ie Berry’s Hampshiro Pedigross ; 
ire Field Club Papers and Proceadings, 
ia and 1898 ] ATP, 
WROTHESLEY, THOMAS, fourth 
fur of SOUTHAMPTON (1607-1667), second 
int eldest arriving ne of ane S noes 
thed earl of Southampton [q. v.], born 
wat, was educated at Eton and Magdalen 
Oxford, Ie succeeded to the enrl- 
immu his father’s death on 10 Nov. 1621, 
ai mberited. st properly in London as 
wlwin Hampshire. Ie owned the manor 
dHoomebury, besides Southampton House 
Holborn. From Oaford he proceeded to tho 
stunt, and stayed for nearly ten years in 
fnaes ond the Low Countries. Ie married 
afmace in August 1034, and soon after- 
nareturned home. In August 1686 he 
afeed serious anxiety from the persistency 
miwhich the king and his ministers laid 
min tha name of the crown to his pro- 
y in the New Forest about Beaulieu. 
Ehtaber 1686 a forest court, sitting under 
& Barl of Iolland at Winchester, issued 
teres depriving him of land worth 92,0002. 
syst, The eorl petitioned for relief, and 
a later ey jug agreed to forego 
uyjust seizure of tho property, 
had of moderate view, Bouttsnrpton re- 
sited warmly the King’s and the Karl of Straf~ 
{als extravagant notions of sovoreignty, 
Temas reluctant to identify himself with the 
at of popular rights; but the close 
ip, however, which had subsisied be- 
tren his own father and the father of the 
turd Earl of Essex inclined him to act with 
te latter when the differences between the 
ag and pein first became pronounced, 
Ihting the Short parliament of 1640, he 
teltred himself against the court, and in 
4mnl voted in the minority in the Honse of 
which supported the resolution of the 
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should preceda supply. But he went no 
forther with the advanced party of the House 
of Commons. Although fe had little sym~ 
pathy with Strafford, he dishked the ran- 
cour with which the House of Commons 
ursued him. He dissociated himself from 
sset When criminal proceedings were initi- 
ated against Strafford, and the estrangement 
grew vapidly. On 8 May 1641 he declined 
assent to Pym’s ‘ protestation against plots 
and conspiracies,’ This was signed by every 
other member present in each of the two 
houses, excepting Lord Robartes and him- 
self, The commons avenged Southampton’s 
action by voting that ‘what person soever 
who should not take the protestation was 
unfit to bear office in the church or common- 
wealth.’ Thenceforth Southampton com- 
pletely identified himself with the king. He 
‘was soon appointed a lord of the king's bed- 
chamber, and joint lord lieutenant for Hamp- 
shire (3 June 1641), ond neat year becaman 
member of the privy council (8 Jan, 1641-2), 
Tle became one of the king’s closest advisers, 
and remained in attendance on him with 
few intervals till his death, He accompanied 
Charles on. his final departure from London 
in the autumn of 1641, but was hopeful until 
the lnst that peace would be easily restored. 
No sooner had Charles I set up his standard 
at Nottingham than Southampton prevailed 
on him to propose a settlement 10 the par- 
linment, On 25 Aug. 1642 the king sent him 
and Culpepper to Westminster to suggest a 
basis for negotiation, but the parliament 
summarily rejected the overture, The king 
entrusted Lo Southampton the chief ee 
ment of the fruitless treaty with the parlin- 
mentary commissioners at Oxford in 1648, 
Whitelocke says that the earl stood by the 
king duly during tho progress of the nego- 
tiations, whispering him and advising him 
throughout, ta the succeeding year he was 
appointed a member of the council for the 
Prince of Wales. On 17 Dee. 1644 South- 
ampton and the Duke of Richmond, after re- 
ceiving a safe-conduct from the parliament, 
in brought to Westminster letter, in 
which Charles requested the houses to ap- 
point commissioners to treat of paace, 
January 1645 Southampton, whose efforts 
for peace never slackened, represented the 
king at the abortive conference at Uxbridge. 
Later in tho year Southampton again pressed 
on the king the urgent need of bringing the 
war toan end, In April 1646 the king sent 
him and the Earl of Lindsay to Colonel 
Rainsborough, who was attacking Wood- 
stock, with instructions to open negotiations 
through the colonel with the emmy, On 
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94 June 1646 Southampton was one of the | cognise Cromwell andhis at 


privy councillors who, on behalf of the king, 
arranged with Sir Thomas Fairfax for the 
surrender of Oxford, 

Before Southampton left Oxford a hasty 
rebuke from Prince Rupert led to a quarrel 
between the prince and Southampton, which 
led Rupert to send Southampton a challenge. 
Southampton chose to fight on foot with 
pes Sir George Villiers was appointed 

is second, but alter all orrangements had 
been made for a duel the friends of the 
parties intervened and effected a reconcilia- 
tion. In October 1647 Southampton, with 
the Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Ormonde, 
and others, ‘came to the king at Hampton 
Court, intending to reside there as his coun- 
cil,’ but the army vetoed the aiangement 
(Warrnzoces, ii, 219). On 12 Nov. 1647 
the ling visited the Marl of Southampton 
at his house at Titchfield, on his way to the 
Isle of Wight, and Southampton followed 
the king thither. Ile afterwards claimed 
to have been the first to show the king at 
Carisbrooke the ‘Eikon Basilike;’ he affirmed 
that the book was written by Dr. Gauden 
and merely approved by Olerles I ‘ as con- 
taining his sense of things.’ In March 1618 
he refused to assist in a new negotiation 
hetween the ling ond the independents. 
He was in London during the king’s tnal, 
and visited him after his condemnation. It 
is said that on the night following Charles’s 
execution Southampton obtained leave to 
watch by the dead body in tha banqueling 
hall at Whitehall, and that in the darkness 
there entered the chamber a mullled figure 
who mutiered ‘Stern necessity. South- 
ampton affirmed his conviction that the 
visitor was Cromwell. On 8 Feb. 1649 
Southampton attended the king's funeral at 
Windsor, 

After the king’s death Southampton lived 
in retirement in the country. The parlia- 
ment seems to haye shown leniency in their 
treatment of his estate. Ile was allowed to 
compound for his ‘delinquency in adherin 
to the king’ by a payment on 26 Nov. 164 
of 6,4667,, that sum being assumed to be a 
tenth of the value of his personal Property. 
At the same time he was required to settle 
260. a year on the puritan ministry of 
Hampshire out of the receipts of the rec- 
tories in the county, the tithes of which he 
owned (Cal. Committee for Compounding, 
pt. ii. pp. 1507-8). His fortune was there- 
tore still large, and he was liberal in gifts to 
the new king Charles and his supporters, 
After the battle of Worcester he offered to 
yeceive the prince at his house and provide 
a whip for his escape. IIe declined to re- 


the Protector happened LM be in Hee 


he sent the earl an intimation 
posed to visit him, outhampeen 2 F 
reply, but at once withdrew to a adisten 
ae of the county, He corresponded vik 
iyde, with whom he had formed a cl 
Eenihip at Oxford, and looked foewasd 
with confidence to the Restoration, Wht 
it arrived Southampton 1e-entered ube 
life. His moderate temper gained hin th 
ear of all parties, In the convention : 
liament he epoke for merciful treatment of 
the regicides who surrendeted (Luptow, i 
290). At Canterbury, on his ‘way to Lin, 
don, Obarles IZ readmitted him to the privy 
council and created him {.G, On 8 2 
1660 he was appointed to the high 
responsible office of lord high treaaurer of 
England. This office he held till his death, 
On 6 Feb. 1660-1 Southampton pubhidly 
tool possession of the treasury offices (Parr 
i, 841), Next year he endeavourad to settle 
the Inng’s revenue on sound principles, and 
to ‘give to avery general expense prnper 
assignments’ (Pupys, ii. 427). “Atthe sama 
time he acted on the committee for the 
settlemont of the marriage of the king with 
Catherine of Braganzo. He scorned to take 
peconel advantage of his place, as others 
ad done, and came to an agreement with 
the king by wlich he was to receiva a fixed 
salary of 80002. 0 year. The offices, which 
had formerly been sold by the treasurer for 
his own profit, were placed at the disposal of 
the king. So long as he held the treasurer 
ship no suspicion of personal corruption 
fell on him. But it was beyond his power 
to reduce the corrupt influences which domi- 
nated Charles IT's personal following, Lik 
his close friends Biarendoa and Ormonde, 
who had also been councillors of the new 
king’s father, he retained the decoross 
gravity of manner which had been thut 
years before in fashion at Whitehall, an 
‘was wholly out of sympathy with the d- 
praved temper of the inner circle of the 
court. He at first hoped that he might be 
able to reform the conduct of the king and 
his friends, or at Jenst set a limit on ther 
wasteful expenditure of the country’s reve 
nue, According to Clarendon he lost ell 
spirit for his worl: when he perceived that 
it wos out of human power to ‘bring the 
expense of the court within the limits of 
the revenue.’ Ile spoke with regret of his 
efforts in behalf of the king during the 
exile, and openly stated that, had he known 
Charles IT’s true character, he would never 
have consented to his unconditional resto- 
ration, Clarendon credits him with sug- 


ept, 
and 
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i needs of the exchequer; but his 
ment of the King’s behaviour, and his 
wai sufferings from the gout and stone, 
reall withdrew him from active work 
rin hee, He left the whole conduct of 
& ery business to his seoretary, Sir Philip 
garmek [9- y.]_In 1664 Lord Arlington, 
wiley, ct Sir William Coventry appealed 
Jyeling to displace Southampton, on the 
pond that he had delegatedall hisfunctious 

Warwick. Olarendon, who constantly 
att his advice, and was proud of the 
tg mtimacy, urged him to remain at his 

snd perauaded the king to retain his 

eriees. ‘According to Burnet the king 
od in some Awe of him, and saw how 
lr he would grow if put out of his 
ce, and therefore he choso rather to 
jar with his ill humour and. contradiction 
punto dismiss him.’ 

In church matters Southampton power- 
dy supported the principles of the esta- 
rs In 1608 he opposed in council 
vi purliament the bill for liberty of con- 
yence, by which Charles proposed to allow 
suiversal toleration of catholics, When 
debill was presented to the House of Lords 
ft the first tume, Southampton declared 
istit was a ‘design against the protestant 

ion and in favour of the papists. On 
ileserond reading he denounced it os ‘a pro- 
wt to get money at the price of religion.’ 
fully the Inll was dropped. 

When some troops of guards were raised 
atheoccasion of the outbreak of the Fulth- 
wmarchy men under Thomas Venner, South- 
gpton strongly pronounced againat a stand- 

amy. He declared ‘they had felt the 

g of a military govornment, though 
wr and religious, in Oromwell’s army; he 
Wieved vicious and dissolute troops would 
kouch worse; the king would grow fond 
dithem; and they would quickly hecoma 
walent and ungovernable; and then such 
mnes he must be only instruments to serve 
thr ends’ (Burnar), 

Towards the close of 1666 Southampton 
idldesperately ill, A I'vench doctor gave 
hinno relief, ‘The pain of the stone grew 
wn him to such a degree that he resolved 
lava it cut; but a woman came to him 
vlo pretended she had an infallible secret 
ddwsolving the stone, and brought such 
wushers io him that he put himself into 
hinds, The medicine hed a great ope- 
tion, though if ended fatally.’ He bore 
the tedious ae with astonishing patience, 
mnd died ot his house in London on 16 May 
let7, Tle was buried ot Titchfield, 

Southampton’s delicacy of constitution 
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the sale of Dunkirk to meet the | was a main obstacle in his career, ond pre- 


vented his moderating influence from affect- 
ing the course of affairs to the extent that 
his abilities, honesty, and courage deserved. 
‘Having an infirm body, he was never activa 
in armes, wrote Sir Edward Walker (Ash- 
mole M8, 1110, f. 170). Burnet desembed 
lum as ‘on man of great vintue and of very 
good. parts; ha had a lively apprehension 
and 8 good judgment.’ According to his 
admiring friend Clarendon, ‘he was in his 
nature melancholick, and reserved in his 
conversation. ... [is person was of a small 
stature; his courage, as all his other facul- 
ties, very great’ (CranonDon, Zi/e, sii. 785). 
‘There is a good man gone,’ wrote Pepys, 
who called ot the lord treasurer's house 
just after his deoth; but, despite his in- 
teprity, Pepys was inclined to attribute to 
his slowness and yemissnoss a large share 
in the disasters which fell on the nation 
during Charles LI’s reign. ‘And yet,’ Pepys 
added, ‘if T knew all the difficulties that he 
hath jain under, and his instrument Sir 
Vhilip Warwick, I might ba brought to 
another mind’ (Pups, Day, ed. Wheatley, 
yi, 82)-2). Pepys always found lnm, offi- 
cially, ‘n very ready man, and catainly a 
brave servant of the king;’ the only thing 
that displeassd the diarist in lum perso- 
nally was the length to which he let his 
nails grow (id, ii, 361). 

He married threo times, lis first wife 
was ‘la bella at vertueuse Huguenotte,’ 
Nachol, eldest daughter of Daniel de Masse, 
seigneur de Ruvi, my whom he married in 
France in August io 4; she died on 16 Feb, 
1640. By her Southampton had two song 
Charles and Yenry, who died young, an 
three doughters—Magdalen, who died an 
infant; Elizabeth, wile of Edward Noel, first 
earl of Gainsborough; and Rachel, wife first 
of Francis, lord Vaughan, and secondly of 
William, lord Russell, ‘the patriot.’ South- 
anipton’s second wife was Ilizabeth, eldest 
daughter and heiress of Francis Leigh, lord 
Dunsmore (afterwards earl of Chichester), 
by whom he had four daughters, only one 
survived youth, namely Ehzabeth, who mar- 
ried, first (28 Dec, 1662), Josceline Percy, 
eleventh earl of Northumberland; and se- 
condly (24 Aug, 1673), Ralph Montagu, 
duke of Montagu [q. v.] Southampton’s 
third wife was Frances, second daughter of 
‘William Seymour, second duke of Somerset 
[q. v.], and widow of Richard, second vis- 
count Molyneux of Maryborough in Iraland. 
Ilis widow married, as her third husband, 
Conyers D'Arcy, second earl of Holdernesse; 
she was buiied in Westminster Abbey on 
5 Jan, 1680-1. 
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On his death without male heirs the earl- | second duke of Be Scns 


dom became extinct, but it was re-created on 
8 Aug. 1670 in behalf of Charles Fitzroy, 
natural son of Charles II by the Duchess of 
Cleveland. The re-created earldom of South- 
ampton was elevated into a dukedom on 
10 Sept, 1676. 

Southampton lef his mark on London 
topography. In early life he abandoned the 
family mansion, Southampton House in 
Holborn. In 1686 he petitioned the House 
of Lords for permission to demolish it, and 
to build coll tenements on its site. Per- 
mission was refused at the time, but about 
1652 the earl carried out his design, and 
the old Holborn house was converted into 
Southampton Buildings, At the same time 
he built for himself a new and magnificent 
residence on the north side of what is now 
Bloomsbury Square. The new edifice, South-~ 
ampton House, occupied the whole of the 
north side of the present Bloomsbury Square. 
It is supposed to have been dengoed by 
John Webb, Inigo Joncs's pupil. The 
gardena included the south side of what is 
now Russell Square. Pepys walked out to 
see the earl's new residence on Sunday, 
12 Oot, 1662, and deemed it ‘a vory great 
and a noble work?’ (Pupys, Diary, iv. 256). 
Evelyn, who records a dinner on 9 Feb. 1665 
at ‘my lord treasurer’s’ in Bloomsbury, says 
that the earl built ‘a noble square or piazza, 
6 little tower, some noble rooms, & prett' 
cedar chapel, a native garden to the nott: 
with good air’ The house, Evelyn added, 
atood ‘too low.’ 

Much of tho earl’s landed property in both 
London and ee passed, on South- 
ampton’s death, to his eldest daughter Hliza- 
beth and her husband, Edward Noel, first 
earl of Gainshorough. On their only son 
dying without issue the Titchfield ostate 
ultimately passed to their two granddangh- 
ters, co-heiresses—Tlizabeth, wife of Wil- 
liam Tenry Bentinck, first duke of Portland, 
and Rachel, wife of the first duke of Beau- 
fort. Titchfield House cyentually becamethe 
pro erty of the Duchoss of Portland, whose 
husband assumed ihe socondary title of 
Marquis of Titchfield. The Titchfold po 
perty was sold by the third dulce of Portland 
at the end of the eighteenth Paes 

Southampton’s second daughter, Rachel, 
wife of William, lord Russell, and mother of 
‘Wriothesley Russell, second duke of Bed- 
ford, finally inherited the greater part of 
Southampton’s property in London, the 
Bloomsbury estate falling to her on the 
death of her elder sister, the Countess of 
Gainsborough, in 1680. Southampton Housa 
in Bloomsbury descended to her gon, the 


ford, and was Ten, 
was pled donno 
TO) 
dukes of Bedford thus reached che! den - 
William lord Russell’s marriage with South 
ampton’s daughter Rachel, The memory, 
et ol creme connection with the Earl 
uthampton survives 
ampton owe pa mane Son 
The Holborn property and th 
Heanor e Hampehire fell to Tinka 
uchess of Montagu th ! : 
ay his second wife nee 
portrait of Southampton by Sir P, 
Lely is the property of the Dake et Bedfon 
at Woburn pr it 1s reproduced in Lodge's 
Portraits’ (v. 179). Another Portrait be. 
longs to the Duka of Portland at Welbeok 
ae ney. n rn pose formerly in the 
atl of Clarendon’s gallery, h i 
disappeared. te eae 
[Clarendon in the Continuation of hi 
gives an admirable sketch of hs Bioed te 
and character, 1769, vol. iii, pp 780-90, Se 
also Wlutclocke’s Momorials; Ludlow's 3h. 
moirs, 1625-72, ed, O. H, Firth, 1894, Burnet's 
Hist. of his own Time; Chl, State Papers, 
Dom.; Pepys's Diary, ed. Wheatley, Rankes 
Hiat. of England, vi. 84, Lodge's Portraits, y,: 
Whoatloy nud Cunningham's London Past ani 
Present, Gardiner’s Hist. of England, vn, 86 
1x, 109, and Hist. of the Great Ciml sak ‘ 
8, 
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WRITER, CLEMENT (7. 1627-1653), 
‘anti~acript urist,’ was a clothier in Wareester, 
and is ort memorable for his attacks or 
the infalliinlity of the bible. In 1627 
‘Clement Write, tailor,’ attached Captain 
Edward Spring’s horses for a debt of 8, 
(Cal. State Papers, 1627-9, p. 88). In 1631 
he had a lawsuit with John Raester, who 
wrote on 19 Nov. to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
viscount Dorchester [q. v.], requestmg him 
to use his influence in his behalf with Sr 
Nathaniel Brent [q. v.], judge of the 
rogative court (2b. 1681-8, 186), He had 
another lawsuit at » later date against his 
uncle, George Worfield, in the court of 
chancery, in which he complained that ths 
lord keeper, Coventry, did him injustice to 
the extent of some 1,500/. on the represente- 
tions of some puritan antagonist (1d, 1635-0, 
p. 55). On 4 Dec, 1640 ho petitioned for 
redress io ‘the grand committes of the courts 
of justico,’ but before his case could be heard 
the committee was dissolved. In February 
16 165-6 he renewed his complaint to the com- 
mitiee of the House of Commons appointed 
to consider petitions. They on 10 Feb 
nominated a sub-committes to examine 
his case, but before their report was made 
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=, eommittes of petitions was suspended. 
op this new disappointment he printed 
distributed to members of parliament 
fhe Sad Case of Clement Writer, who hath 
gated for reliefe therein since the fourth 
per 1640.’ In 1652 the Worcester 
smittee for sequestration were enjoined 
hy Thomas Fowle, solicitor for the Com- 
gavealth, to examine into his casa against 
[ud Coventry (Cal. of Proceedings of Com- 
ite for Compounding, p. 566), but the dis- 
gation of parliament in December again 
sented his obtaining hearing, On 1 Oct. 

368 he petitioned Oromwell on the subject, 
gi the council of state referred his case to 
semmittes. Whether he ultimately ob- 
aed satisfaction is uncertain, 

While Writer’s temporal affairs were far 
fom prosperous, his spiritual condition, ac- 
gning to Thomas Edwards (1699-1647) 

.%} was continually becoming more 

ul, Origmally o presbyterian, or at 
jas a puritan, about 1638 he ‘fell off from 
te communion of our churches to inde- 
niency and Brownisme; from that he 
to anabaptisme and Arminianismo and 
 mortalisme, holding the soul mortal. 
Mtr that he fell to be a seeker, and is 
wy an snti-scripturist, questionist, and 
ok, and, I fear, an atheist ’(Gangrena, 
107, pp. 81-2), By 1647, Edwards pro- 
weds to any he had become ‘an arch- 
wetique ond fearfull apostate, an old wolf, 
ade subtile man, who goes about corrupt- 
md venting his errors; he is often in 
atminster-Hall and in the Hxchonge,’ 
uiking it ‘his businesse to plunder men of 
duirfaith; and ifhe can do that upon any it 
hitens him—that's meat to him’ (2. p, 84). 
Hiwards asserts that Writer had a large 
ture in ‘Man’s Mortalitie,’ an anonymous 
tut usually attributed to Richard Overton 
(.¥} in which heterodox doctrines were 
oe concerning the immortality of 
soul, 


Shortly before 1665 he formed the ac- 
See of Richard Baxter [q. v.], who 
ibed him as ‘an anciont man, who pro- 
fwed to be a seeker, but was either a 
jiggling papist or an infidel, more probabk: 
tle latter.’ Hoe wrote ‘a scornful book 
fara the ministry,’ called ‘Jus Divinum 
byterh,’ a treatise which is not extant, 
Harter added that in conversation with him 
Writer weed that ‘no man is bound to be- 
leve in Christ who doth not see confirming 
uncles with his own eyes,’ thus anticipat- 
iy Hume's great ee Baxter roplied 
to Writer in the ‘ Vurensonableness of In- 
=, (London, 1656, 8vo). In 1657 np- 
pe tes Divina: the Groupd of True 


Faith asserted’ (London, 8vo), which is pro- 
bably by Writer, although “he refused to 
aclmowledge to Baxter that he was the 
author, In this trentise he urged the insuffi- 
ciency of the scriptures asa rule of faith on 
account of their liability to error in tran- 
scription and translation, and on account of 
the differences of onion respecting the in- 
spiration of certainof them, Bastar resumed, 
e controversy in‘ A Second Sheet for the 
Ministry,’ and in 1658 Writer rejoined with 
‘An Apologetical Narration: ora just and 
necessary Vindication of Clement Writer 
ainst a Four-fold Oharge laid on him by 
ichard Baxter’ (London, 8vo), The date 
of Writer's death is not nown. 
Authorities cited in text; Writer's Works; 
iguie Baxteriane, 1696, i. 116; Musson’s 
Life of Milton, 1873, ili. 168,169, 165, 262, 687.] 


WROE, JOHN (1782-1868), fanatic, 
founder of ‘Christian Teraelites,’ aldest son 
of Joseph Roe, was born at Bowling, parish 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, on 19 Sept. 1782 

baptised on 8 Dec.) His name is latinised 

cannes Noes by Samuel Walker and Henry 
Lees, his followers. His father was a farmer, 
worsted manufacturer, and collier. Asa lad 
he was neither robust in mind nor in body, 
and aaa without leaming toread, He 
complains of ill usage; after carrying ‘a win- 
dow stone 1o the second floor,’ ha was never 
straight again. Ie wos with his father in 
business, getling the drudgery and cheated 
of the prolita, 1ill at length (about 1810) he 
set up for himself in the farming and wool- 
combing business, marrying, five years later, 
a. daughter of Benjamin Appleby, of Farnle 
Mills, near Leeds (she died on 16 May 1863, 
aged 74). & re of mania appeared in 
iiie winter of 181 -17, when he harboured for 
atime the resolve to shoot his brother Joseph, 
who had overreached him, In the second half 
of 1819 he was struck down by fever, being 
at the same time much harassed by debt. 
On his recovery he took to bible-reading in 
the flelds, snd tegen to see visions, followed 
by temporary blindness and a condition of 
trance (the first dated vision is 12 Nov. 
1819), They were written down by em 
bours (Abraham Holmes being the firat 
seribo), and were considered prophetic His 
wife had his head shaved (1 Heb, 1820), but 
the visions went on. Ha began to attend 
meetings of the followers of Joanna South- 
cott {q. v.], then led by George Turner of 
Leeds (d. September 1821), His angelic 
‘guide’ told him to visit the Jews. He 
walked to Liverpool for that purpose, and 
on the same exrand travelled to London, 
where he delivered (80 Aug. 1820) 4 ‘mes. 
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sage’ to the queen. In September 1822 | Bristol, in October 1830, char 


he first claimed the succession to Turner's 
leadership ; by many members of the South- 
cottian societies his claim was allowed. On 
14 Dee, 1822, leaving his wife and three 
children, he started on his prophetic pere- 
srinations to the Southcottian societies, the 
ews, and ‘all nations.’ His authority for 
preaching ‘the overlasting gospel of the re- 
demption of soul and nese was-supposed to 
he attested by acts of healing, as well as by 
prognostication. Tis travels, as reported in 
the fragmentary notices of his followers, are 
not without interest; in 1828 he visited 
Gibraltar, Spain, France, Germany, and 
Italy; in 1827 he made his way to Scotland, 
in 1828 to Wales. His peculiarities deve- 
oped as he went on, In March 1823 he 
discarded the names of the months, usin, 
the quaker numbering. He let hia be 
grow. On 80 Aug. 1828, and again on 
29 Feb, 1824, he was publicly baptised in 
running rivers. On 17 April 1824 he was 
ablicly circumcised at a meeting of be- 
ievers, and proclaimed the fact: next day to 
a large congregation in a field at Ashton- 
under-Lyne. His followers adopted the rite. 
For cireumcising Daniel Grimshaw, an infant 
‘who died of the operation (September 1824), 
Lenry Lees of Ashton was tried for man- 
slanght er at Lancaster (March 18265), but 
acquitted. On several occasions Wroe dis- 
Appeared for days together, subaisting once 
for fourteen days (September 1824) on hedge 
fruit and growing corn. Tle divided his 
people into twelve tribes; his son Benjamin 
‘wns to lead one of them, and on Benjamin's 
death he transferred the name Benjamin to 
another son. Money was forthcoming in 
support of Wroe’s pretensions, In 1823 his 
followers omployed a room at Oharlestown, 
Ashton, as a ‘sanctuary.’ On 26 Dec. 189b 
a well-built and costly ‘sanctuary’ was 
opened in Church Street, Ashton. Sn this 
erection John ey spent 9,500; a fine 
argon was subsequently added (the building 
is now a theatre). The sanctnery had an 
*dnclean’ pew, and beneath the pulpit was o 
‘cleansing’ room. At each of the cardinal 
oints in the outskirts of the town a square 
building was erected, marlring the four‘ pates’ 
of the future temple aren, of which the 
‘sanctuary’ was to form the centre, One of 
these (in which Wroe’s ‘ trial’ was held) is 
now a public-house, mown as ‘The Odd 
Whim’ 
While living at Park Bridge, near Ashton, 
a charge of criminal intercourse with Martha 
Whitley, his apprentice, a child of twelve, 
‘was brought against Wroe on 18 Dec. 1827, 
put not sustained, During his absence gt 
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misconduct were laid against ie 


Quance, Sarah Pile, and A: ‘ 
whom had been in his service, ie : 
getion was held (24 and 25 Oct) at Aske 
bya committee of his friends, The procesd, 
ings, which were unruly, ended in ah en 
quittal, after two of the ‘j ry’ had au 
removed and replaced by others: one a 
these two was James Elimalet Smith i 
‘A very considerable part’ of his followin d 
including Henry Leea, now left him and 
‘cut off their beards.’ Wroe left for Hud. 
dersfield, but made two attempts (Februa 
and April 1831) to return to Ashton, eensing 
serious riots. Other immoralities were init 
to his charge, but cannot be said to haya 
been proved. He was frequently accnsed 
by those who left his fold of sharp practice 
which they called swindling, , 
_ From this date the ‘Israelites, or ‘Chris. 
tinn Israelites,’ as they called themselyes 
‘Wroeites, as their opponents designated 
them, formed « sect apart from the main 
followers of Joanna Southcott. His ed. 
herents at Ashton-under-Lyne, among whom 
‘were many respectable shopkeepers, ‘were 
pray. known as ‘ Joannaa’ for forty years 
ater; their Jong beards, and their habit of 
wearing their tall brond-brimmed felt hate 
ag they served their customers, rendered 
ihem conspicuous; their shops were closed 
from Friday ataix to Saturday at six. Geo 
Frederick Muntz [q. v.], when visiting Man. 
chester, was saluted as a ‘Joanna’ on ae. 
count of his beard. The women followers 
had many peculiarities of dress, and the 
dietetic regulations of the community wer 
strictly conformed to Hebrew ueage. Half 
members, being uncircumcised and not wear- 
ing the beard, were recognised as ‘ brethren’ 
on ‘signing to obey the two first books of 
the Laws,” Obedience was enforced by a 
system of penances. 

Driven from Ashton in 1831, Wroa con- 
tinued {o travel in search of disciples, his 
headquarters beng at ‘Wrenthorpe, near 
Wakefield, where he had a printing prera 
from 1884, perhaps earlier, In 1842 his 
house was broken into by burglars. On the 
false evidence of Wroe and his family, three 
innocent persons were transported; they 
were released five years Jater on the dis- 
covery of the real culprits. In the autumn 
of 1848 he visited Australia and New Zea- 
land, and again in 1850, returning in Jone 
1851, His followers were Imown in Aus 
tralia as ‘beardies.’ He had many followers 
in America, which he visited four times, 
After rambling as before in many parte of 
England, he again visited Australia, returue 


Wroe 


sto England in 1854, In 18656 he di- 
i, hig followers to wear a gold ring. 
fie rings supplied by Wroe were paid for 
1d, but turned out to be base metal. 
# F ethourne followers found money for 
var hist & splendid mansion, Melbourne 
at Wakefield, dedicated with groat 
Floors, 6 & 
omony in presence of dolegates from all 
af the world, at sunrise, on Whit- 
an , 1867, He was again in Australia 
; aan On a final voyage (1862) to Aus- 
yilis, he dislocated his shoulder. Ho died 
siieoly on 6 Feb, 18683 at Collingwood, 
ydbourne, Tie had prophesied 1863 as the 
ginning of the millennium ; his followers 
tal his resurrection. No portrait of 
ja exists, pictorial art, being rejected as a 
ath of the decologue. J. 14, Smith refers 
his ‘savoge look and hump baele;’ Chad- 
wk mentions his ‘very prominent nose ;’ 
hrs note his haggard yisnge, shaggy hair, 
at broad-brimmed beaver. 

Wroe's ‘divine communications,’ as re~ 
wel by his scribes and published by the 
nates of the people called Israclites” may 
fond in 1, ‘An Abridgment of John 
Vre's Life ond Travels,’ 4th edit. Graves- 
ai, 1851, 8vo (the incomplete first edit. 
tutefeld, 1881, Bvo, has title ‘Divine Com- 
sueations’); vol. ii, 4th edit, Gravesend, 
Ril; vol. iii, Ist edit, Gravesend, 1855, 
fn; there is also the first volume of a fuller 
aletion, ‘The Life and Journal of John 
Wie! Gravesend, 1869, 8vo; a second vo- 
lune, Gravesend, 1861, 8va, is merely o Afth 
¢iton of ‘Abridgment,’ vol. ii, 2. ‘The 
Word of God to guide Israel , . . contain~ 
iythe Afternoon Service,’ Wakefield, 1884, 
fn(fnished 20 A: ee 3. § The Laws and 
Cumandments of God,’ Wakefield, 1835, 
i, 4. ‘Twelve Songs for Divine Worship, 
Wokefleld (188-L], 8yo cil from the Song 
diolomon); included in ‘Song of Moscs 
wi the Lamb, Gravesend, 1853, 12mo 
pereral earlier editions of this hymn-book, 
wich appears to be of mixod authorship). 
§'The Vaith of Isracl,’ Wakefield, 1848, 
Bn, 6, ‘The Laws of God’ Wakefield, 
183,12mo0. Two sets of reports of Wroe's 
wmons are in 7, ‘A Guide to the People 
nmamed Israelites, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1Hi, 12mo, and 8, ‘A. Guide to the People 
nmimed. Jaraelites,’ Gravesend, 1852, 8vo. 
8s also ‘An Abridgment of John Wroe’s 
livelations/ Srd.edit. oston, Massachusetts, 
140, 8vo; * Extracts of Letters, Wakefield 
{i81], 12mo (from Australian believers), 
inl ‘Extracts of Letters... of the Israclite 
Prachera,’ 1822-9, 12mo (eight pamphleta), 
There must hava bean some strange fnsci- 
wion ghoyt the man, for (apart from lis re- 
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markable code of discipline) his utterances 
are but fatuous insipidities with a biblical 
twang, having neither the pathetic earnest~ 
ness of Joanna Southcott nor the crade 
originality of her other improver, Jolin 
Ward Oat v.] ‘The appended 
notes, claiming ‘ fulfllmenta’ of Wroe's pro- 
hecies, are childish. Any speciality attach- 
ing to Wroe's doctrine arises from the pre- 
senceof amysticism akin tothat of Guillaume 
Postel (1505-1581), which demands a femi- 
nine Messiah to complete the requisites of 
salvation. The references to topics of sex 
are frequent, but not impure; it is said, but 
the statement may be received with caution, 
that there is a secre manual of the sect, 
‘the private revelation given to John Wroe’ 
(Franny), offensively indecent in its lan~ 
guage; its subject ia underatood to be one 
which is common to all treatises of moral 
theology. The mode of administering the 
Derlance by stripes, a3 related by Fielden, is 
grossly indelicate; but there is not a tittle of 
evidence of immoral teaching, Tlis com- 
munity still exists in diminished number. 
[Wroo's publications, above; E Butterworth’s 
Hist, of Ashton-under-Lyne, 1842, p, 69; Davis’a 
The Wrocites' Faith, 1850; Fielden’s Exposi~ 
tion of the Fallacies of Christian Ieraslites 
[18617]; Jetter to ‘Leeds Timea’ on the Cha- 
yacter of J, Wroo, 1858; Notes and Queries, 
18 Tune 1864, p. 493; Smith's The Coming Man, 
1873,i.168; Baring-Gould’s Yorkslnre Oddities, 
1874, 1.28; Glover and Androws's Ilist. of Ash- 
ton-under Lyne, 1884, p. 806 (engiaving of the 
sanetuary); W. Anderson Smith's Shephord 
Smith, 1892, p. 44; Chadwick's Reminiscancea 
of Stalybridge, in ‘Stalybridge Herald,’ 1897, 
Nos, xili-xvi; extract from Bradford parish re- 
gister, per Mr. A. B. Sewell; information from 
the Rov, W. Bogley.] A, G. 


WROE, RICHARD (1641-1717), war- 
den of Manchester church, son of Richard 
‘Wroe of Tienton Yate or Teaton Gate in 
the parish of Prestwich, Lancashire, was 
born nt Radeliffe, Lancashire, on 21 Aug. 
1641, and educated at the ay grammar 
achool and at Jesus QOollege, Cambridge, 
which he entered in June 1668, He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1661, M.A, in 1665, B.D. in 
1672, and D.D. in 1686; and was incor- 

orated M.A. of Oaford University in May 
Yeee, Through the influence of Lord Dela- 
mere (afterwards Earl of Warrington) he 
obtained in 1672 a royal mandate for the 
next presentation to a fellowship of the col- 
lege at Manchester, He was admitted in 
Fe 1674-65, His next promotion was 
to a prebendal stall in Chester Cathedral in 
March 1677-8, He had previously been 
appointed domestic chaplain to a John 
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Pearson ee q. v.], his diocesan, 
who in 1679 appointed him curate of Wigan 
church, and in April 1681 presented him to 
the rectory of Bowdon, Cheshire. This he 
resigned in March 1689-90. On] May }684 
he was installed warden of Manchester Uol- 
lege, and in the same year became vicar of 
Garstang, Lancashire, which benefice he re- 
signed in 1696 on being presented to the 
rectory of West Kirby, Oheshire, "William 
Hulme [q. v.] appointed him one of the first 
trustees of the Hulmeian benefactions, As 
rural dean of Manchester he rendered great 
aasistance to Bishop Gastrell in the compila- 
tion of his ‘ Notitia Cestriensis.’ He was a 
student of natural philosophy and o corre-~ 
spondent of Flamsteed (Rieaun, Corresp. of 

tientific Men, 1841, ii. 1386, 159), During 
the long period of his wardenship he had 
great influence in the town, due to his high 
personal character, earnest piety, and per- 
suasiveeloquence. Theanimationand felicity 
of his pulpit discourses earned him the title 
of ‘silver-tongued Wroe.’ Asa whig he was 
sincerely devoted to the Hanoverian dynasty 
(cf, Hinpmer Warn, Foundations in Man- 
chester, ii. 20 et seq.) A number of his 
letters on publicand personal affairs addressed 
to Roger and George Kenyon, 1694-1718, 
are preserved in the Kenyon manuscripts 
a MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. iv. 

804), Hewas theauthor of five separately 
published sermons, 

Wroe died at Manchesteron 1 Jan. 1717- 
1718, and was buried in the chancel of tho 
collegiate church. lis portrait is in the 
possession of Lord Kenyon. A few copies 
of an etched portrait by Ueilie were pub- 
lished at Manchoster about 1824, and a 
woodcut appears in the ‘Palatine Note- 
book,’ 1882. 

He was thrice married: first, to Elizabeth 
(surname unimown), who died in 1689; 
second, in 1698, 10 Ann Radcliffe, who diod 
in the following January; third, on 8 March 
1697-8, to Dorothy, daughter of Roger Ken- 
y= of Peel, M.P, By his last wife he had 
‘our children, three of whom predeceased 
him; the youngest, Thomas, became a fellow 
of Manchester Oollege. 


[Palatine Notebook, 1882, ii, 1, and autho- 
tities there cited ; ib, ii, 38, iii, 88, iv. 56, 146; 
Raines’s Wardens of Manchester (Chetham 
Soc.), ii, 148; Worthington’s Diary (Ohetham 
Soc), ji. 828, 376, 888; Fishwick'’s Hist, of 


Garstang (Chetham Soc.), ii, 182; Fishwick’s 
Taneashire Library, p. 418.] Q. W.8. 


WROTH, Lavy MARY (7.1621), author 
of ‘Urania,’ born about 1686, was eldest 
Agughter of Robeyt Sidney, first earl of 
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by his first wife, Bato: 
daagtes of John Gene : The Barbar, 
Philip Sidney was her father's brot: em ; - 
27 Sept. 1604 Lady Mary married, at P 
hurst, Sir Robert Wroth, eldest son of Se 
Robert Wroth [q.v.] The bridegroom ae 
about ten years his wife’s senior. He jal 
been knighted by King Jamey 9 year befiy 
the marriage. On 27 Jan. 1605-6 on hs 
father’s death, he succeeded to large pro ert 
in Essex, including Lou hton House and +h 
estate of Durrants in the parish of Enfield, 
Te was a keen sportsman, and the king o¢. 
casionally visited him at Durrants for hunt- 
ang In 1618 Sir Robert was chosen sheriff 
of Essex, In February 1613-14 Lady Mar 
bore him an oly child, a son (James ‘i 
on 14 March following Sir Robert ied at 
jongeioe pone a was buried two da 
or inthe church at Enfield, Hi 

proved on 8 June 1614, auviise 

Lady Mary was often at court after her 
marriage. On Twelfth-night 1601-5 she 
acted at Whitehall in Ben Jonson's *Macgne 
of Blackness,’ She came to know Jonson 
and the chief poeta of the day, and was soon 
recognised as one of the most aympathtic 
econ Ot ee prany literature, Ben 

onson dedicated to her, a3 ‘the lady most 
deserving hor name and blood,’ his play of 
the ‘ Alchemist,’ 1610, He also addressed 
to her a sonnet in his ‘ Underwoods’ (No,46) 
and two epigrama (1032nd 105), A sonnet 
addressed to her by Chapman prefaced his 
translation of Homer's ‘Iliad’ (1614), 
George Wither in 1618 addressed an opi. 
gram to the Lady Mary Wroth, apo- 
strophising her as ‘Arts Sweet Louer’ 
(Abuses Stript, epigram 10), In the same 
year (1613) William Gamage, in ‘Lins. 
Woolsie: or T'wo Centuries of Epigrammes' 
inscribed an epigram ‘To the most famous 
and heroike Lady Mary Wroth’ (Brypazg, 
Censure Literaria, y. 849). 

On_hor hushand’s death in 1614 Lady 
‘Wroth, according to court gossip, was lelt 
with a jointure of 1,200/, a year, an infant 
son, and an estate 23,0002, in debt Ne State 
Papers, Dom. 1611-18, pp. 22 


Leicester (a, rp 
0 


24, 297-8 
She lived chiefly at Loughton, and there he 
only child, James, died on 6 July 1616. In 
April 1619 she stayed with her father at 
Baynord’s Castle in London, Next month 
she figured in the procession at Queen Anne's 
funeral, and the rumour spread thet she was 
about to marry the young Earl of Oxford 
(Nionors, Progresses of James Z, iit, 547). 
Margaret, widow of Sir John Hawkins the 
admiral, left to Lady Mary by will, dated 
28 April 1619, ‘a gilt bowl, price twenty 
pounds’ (Notes qnd Queries, 8th ser. ty, 
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pe fee re 
<p On Bl July 1621 the king made her 
‘ at of deer, 

EF Robert named three trustees to ad- 
quer his propaty, each named John 
al (one being his uncle, a second being 
jp bother, and o third, of London, being his 
pois); but Lady Mary appears to have 

her own affairs after Sir Robert's 
jath, with disastrous rasult, She was in- 
hed in an endless series of pecuniary 
jainrragernents In 1628 she obtained from 
jpkmg on order protecting her from credi- 
og for one year, This was constantly re- 
ya, She wrote to secretary Conway on 
}Ju, 1623-4 thot she had paid half her 
dite and hoped to pay all in o year; but 
ie vas too sanguine, and she was still in 
ye of ‘protection’ in 1028 (Cad. State 

Hips, Dom. pea: 

Yanwhile Lady Mary had sought 1 more 
yiresting road to reputation. On 18 July 
tl there was licensed for publication a 
flo volume from hor pen (Ananmn, Sfa- 
tuner’ Company Regisier,iv. 57), Her work 
yo the title: ‘The Countesso of Mount- 
poeie’s Urania, Written by the right 
Hoorable the Lady Mary Wroath, daugh- 
yrto the right Noblo Robert Marl of Lei- 
wer, And Necco to tho ever famous and 
mnonned Su Phillips Sidney, Knight, And 
‘oye most exolét Lady Mary Countesse 
Pembroke Into deceased (London, printed 
fe Joh" Marriott and John Grismand),’ 
dn elaborate frontispiece was ongraved by 
§mon Pass, and bore the date 1621. Tho 
tok wos called ‘The Countess of Mont- 
emery’s Urania’ in compliment to the 
uthor's friend and neighbour at Enfield, 
wanna, wife of Philip TLorbert, earl of 
Moatgomery, Lady Mary’s ‘Urania’ is o 
dasemitation, in four books, of the ‘ Arcadia’ 
uher uncle, Sir Philip Sidney. 1 is o fan- 
tic story of princes and princesses dis- 
used as shepherds and shephordesses. ‘The 
wane is Inid in Greece, The tedious narra- 
tve is in prose, which is oxtraordinarily 
loog-winded and awkward, but there are oc- 
asonal yerse eclogues and songs. At the 
due of the volume is a separate collection 
d poems, including nome hundred sonnets 

twenty songs. ‘I'he appended collection 
bars the general title ‘ Pamphilia to Amphi- 
iuthus’ “One section is headed ‘ A. Crowne 
at Sonnets dedicated io Love’ In these 
yems Lady Mary figures to groater advan- 
tie, and discovers some lyric faculty and 
fsency, Two of her poems are reprinted in 
Yr, Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics and Romances’ (1890), 
_ Tha book seams to have had a satiric 
itention, and to haya reflected on the 
fuorous adventures of some of James I's 
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courtiers, On 15 Dec. 1621 Lady Mary wrote 
to Buckingham, assuring him that she never 
intended her book to offend any one, and that 
she had stopped the sale of it (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Ind. Rep. p. 60). On 9 March 1628 
Chamberlain wrote to his friend Carleton, 
enclosing ‘certain bitter verses of the Lord 
Denny upon the Lady Mary Wroth, for that 
in her book of “ Urania.” she doth palpably 
and grossly play upon him and hisJate daugh- 
ter, the Lady Mary Hay, besides many others 
she makes bold with; and, they any, takes 
great liberty, or rather licence, to traduce 
whom she pleases, and thinks she dances in 
anet. Ohamberlain adds that he had seen 
an answer by Lady Mary to these rhymes, 
but ‘thought it not worth the writing out 
(Court and Times of James I, ii. 998; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, p. 856; ef. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. p. iF 9, Hat- 
field MSS.) 

Lady Mary survived these incidents for 
more than twenty years, On 4 Dec, 1610 Sir 
John Leeke wrote to Sir Edmund Verney : 
‘T received a most courteous and kind letter 
trom my old mistress, the Lady Mary Wroth. 
.. . She wrote me word that by my Lord 
of Pembroke’s great mediation the king hath 
givon her son a brave living in Ireland’ 
(ist. MSS. Comm, 7th Tae 436). She 
had no surviving son by Sir Robert Wroth, 
and reference was made either to a son by a 
second husband, or more probably—for there 
is no proof that she married again—to a 
godson, who has not been identified. 

(Wunter's Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum, 
Addit. MS. 24102; Visitations of Essex (Herl, 
Soc.), p, 881, Collins's Sydnoy Papers, i, 120, 
in. 306, 852 (whore Lady Mary is wrongly credited 
with a second son); Morant’s Hssex, i, 163; 
Robinson's Enfield; Notos and Queries, 7th 
and 8th sera. passim,] 8, L. 

WROTH, Str ROBERT (1540 P-1606), 
membor of parliament, born in Middlesex 
about 16 £0, was eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Wroth (1610-1573) {a. v.Jby his wife Mary, 
daughter of Richard, lord Rich, Ile was 
admitted a pensioner of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, on 21 April 1558, but, owing to 
the religious — consequent on the ac- 
cession of Queen Mary, he left the university 
without a degree soon afler his admission. 
Accompanying his father in his exile, he re- 
turned to Evgland soon after the accession 
of Elizabeth, He afterwards entered public 
life, and the rest ofhis career was usefully de- 
voted to politics and the administration of a 
large estate. He was elected for the first timo 
to parliament for St. Albans on 1] Jan, 1562- 
1668; he was returned for Trevena on 2 April 
1571; he took his seat as member for the 
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important constituency of Middlesex on | to Durrants; Thomas; 


8 May 1572, and was re-elected to four later 
parliaments (23 Nov. 1585, 4 Feb. 1688-9, 
7 Oct, 1601, and 9 March 1603-4), 

Meanwhile his father’s death on 9 Oct. 
1578 had placed him in possession of large 
estates in Middlesex, Hertfordshiro, Tssex, 
and Somerset, but he lived chiefly at Lough- 
ton Hall, Essex, which he acquired through 
his wife, and devoted much time to the 
affairs of the county of Essex, He was 
high sheriff in 1687. Ile was appointed to 
the command of two hundred untrained men, 
forty harquebusiers, and forty musketeers 
of issex in the army which was raised in 
1688 to resist the Spanish armada. Ilo was 
knighted in 1597. Dyring the closing years 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign he, as a staunch 
protestant and loyal supporter of the queen’s 
government, was nominated to serve on 
many special commissions for the trial of 

ersons charged with high treason, including 

x. Willigm Parry (20 Feb, 1584-6), An- 
thony Babington (6 Sept. 1686), Patrick 
O'Oullon (21 Jeb, 1592-3), many Jesuits and 
suspected coiners (26 March 1698), and 
Valentino Thomas (22 July 1598). 

Wroth retained the favour of the govern- 
ment under James I. On 22 May 1608 tho 
new king granted him a walkershtp in Walt- 
ham Forost for life, and on 19 Feb. next 
vear ho and others were directed to sco to 
the erection of bridges across the river Lea 
between Ipckney and Ioddesdon for the 
king's convenience when hawking. On 18 
and 10 July 1605 he entertained James T at 
his residence at Loughton in Tssex for two 
days. Tlis ostates in Essox wero greatly in- 
erensed by the death of Francis Stonard, his 
father-in-law, on 13 Sept. 1604. Me was 
a juryman at the trial of Sur Walter Ralegh 
on 16 Sopt. 1603, when through some mis- 
understanding he incurred the displeasure 
of the attomey-general (Howarns, Relegh, 
i, 420), He was in tho spacial commission 
of oyer and torminer for Middlesex issusd 
16 Jan. 1605-6 for the trial of Guy Fawkes 
and the great, powder-plot conspirators. 

Wroth died on 27 Jan, 1605-6, and was 
buried on the following day at Enfield. Tis 
obsequies were formally celebrated on 
8 March. 

Sir Rohert married Susan, daughter and 
heiressof John Stonard of Loughton, through 
whom he acquired the estate of Loughton, 
Jie seems to have had at least four sur~ 
yiving sons: Sir Robert (1576 P-1014), who 
is noticed under his wifo, Lady Mary 
‘Wroth; John, who was admitted a student 
of the Inney Temple, 1596, was after- 
wards described as a caplam, and succeeded 
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Sin Howry Wromn (4, 1671) cca 
of Tlonry, Bir Robert's youngest na ac on 
some fame as a royalist during the coves 
was a ‘pensioner’ of Charles T and on 
Inighted at Oxford on 15 Sept. 165 ih 
compounded with tho parliament for cy 
(Cal. Committee for Compounding p ise 
Ye was granted land in Ireland and: Rael 
to Durrants on the death of his uncle John 
Tn 1664 Sir Henry Wroth with a party of 
horse eacorted Colonel John Hutchinson, : 
from the Tower of London on the mye 
Sandown Castloin Kent (Memoirs of Colon 
Hutchinson, ed. 0. 1, Firth, i, 820), Sip 
Tenry Wroth was a patron of Fuller who 
dedicated to him his ‘Pisrah Sight,” 1650 
Fuller often visited him at Dirrants (Burrsy, 
Life of Fuller, p. 480). He died on 92 Sent 
1671. He married Anne(1632-1677),daueh, 
ter of William, lord Maynard of Wickiy 
i ee Jone married in 168) 

illiam Henry Zuylestein 
idtiticy oo te 

[Morant’s Exsox, i, 162-5 ; Visitation of 
(Harl. Soc.); Cooper's Athenm Cantuhr, cae 
544, Nichols’s Progresses; Robinson's Kufield: 
Park's Hampstoad ; Notes and Queries, 7th saz 
x, xi.; Davy's MS. Suffolk Collections in Bt, 
Mus, Addit MS, 19156, #8 255~7.] SL 

WROTH, Str THOMAS (1516-1 
politician, bom in 1516, cata rT his ’ 
eestor William de Wrothom [q, v.], the judge, 
whoso alleged descendant, John, was shenff 
of London in 13651, lord mayor in 186), and 
reprasonted Middlesex in many parliaments 
of Idward ITI’s reign (Oficial Return, 1 
170-89). John’s son, Sir Thomas Wroth, 
married Maud, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Durant (d, 1348), who built Durranta in En- 
field, afterwards the seat of the Wroth 
families, Robert Wroth, father of the sub- 
ject of this article, wns at tomey of the duchy 
of T.ancaster, and one of the commissioners 
appoiniod to inquire into Wolsey’s posses 
sions in 1529. Ifo sat for Middlesex in the 
Reformation parliament (1529-35), and died 
in 1586, leaving issue by his wife Jane, 
daughtcr of Sir Thomas Tawte, four sou 
and two daughters. 

Thomas, the oldest son, was a ward of the 
king, and was educated at St, John’s Cal- 
lege, Cambridge, but scems to have taken 
no degreo, and in 1636 was admitted student 
of Gray's Inn, On 4 Oct. of that year the 
right of his wardship and marriage was 

anted to Cromwell (Letters and Pe ert, 
xi. 948 [6]). In_ 1589 Sir Richard Rich 
(afterwards first Baron Rich) (a. vy) paid 
Cromwell three hundred marks for thenghs 
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ina of Wroth in martiago, and then 

ion for his third daughter, Mary, by 
frothing ber to Wroth. Wroth was granted 
of sb lands on 24 April 15 40, end in 
at and the following year Rich secured 
fr bis daughter's husband the manors of 
Henbury (forfeited by Cromwell) and of 
penonall, Tlertfordshire, and lands in 
feshunt, Wormley, and Enfield, belonging 
jg various dissolved monasteries ieee 
ang Papers, XIV. ii, 82d, xv. 618 [9], 788 
i) XV. 727). On 18 Doc. 1644 Wroth 
jas returned to parliamont as one of the 
jghts of the shire for Middlesex, and in 
ihe following year, through Cranmer’s in- 
junce, it is said, was appointed gentleman 
af the chamber to Prince Edward. He re- 
tunedthat post during Edward VI's reign, was 
uighted on 22 Feb. 1516-7, and was one of 
the young hing’s principal favourites. In 
Seotember 15.L7 he was sont to the Protector 
mgeotland with Edward's letters congratu- 
itwg him on his victory at Pinkie, and in 
July 1648 was one of tho witnesses against 
Bishop Gardiner for his sermon in St. Paul's. 
Yo probably represented Middlesex in the 
lament that sot from 1617 to 1652, but 
fereturns are wanting, After Somersot’s 
{ll Wroth was on 16 Oct. 1510 appointed 
woof the four principal gentlemen of the 
pivy chamber, lus fidelity to Warwick’s in- 
teats being secured by doubling tho ordi- 
my salary of 607, On 24 July 1550 ho was 
punted the manors of Bardfield, Ubigwoll, 
ind Weat Ham in Essex (Cal. State Papers, 
Tom. 1547-80, p. 28, Addenda, 1547-65, p. 
49), and on 1d April 1551 he was made 
pint lord lieutenant with Paget of Middle- 
xt On 29 Nov, following he was present 
itthe disputation on tho Sacrament hold in 
Conl’s house (Dixon, Church Hist. iil. 388). 
Somerset's second fall brought Wroth further 
ta; on 22 Jan, 1651-2, tho day of the 
Prtector's execution, ho was sent to Sion 
Rouse to report on the number and ages of 
ths duke’s sons, daughters, and servants, 
nnd on 7 June following was po atwenty- 
one yeara’ lease of Sion, This he is said to 
lave surrendered on an assurance that Ed- 
ward designed it for some public charity. 
111668, and again in 1658, he was one of 
the commissioners for the lord-licutenancy 
of Middlesex, and in bare’ 1552-8 he 
was again Imight of the shire for Middlesex 
in Edward's Jast parliament. ILe was not a 
member of the privy council, but was one of 
those whom Hdward VI proposed in March 
1851-2 to ‘call into commission,’ his name 
‘eating on the committoes of the council 
ich were to execute penal laws and pro- 
(mations and to examine into tho ‘state 
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of all the courts,’ especially the new courts 
of augmentations, first-fruite and tenths, and 
wards (Lit. Remains of Edward VI, pp. 408, 
499-501). In December 1552 he was placed 
on a further commission for the recovery of 
the king’s debts, and in the sume year waa 
one of the ‘adventurers’ in the voyage to 
Moroceo (Haxkxvyt, 11. ti, 8; ef,art. Wein 
Tam, Tomas, 1510 P—1658). 

Wroth was until July 1553 in closo at- 
tendunce upon Tdward VI, who is said to 
have died in his arms. Hoesigned theking's 
letters patent limiting the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey, but apparently took no overt 
part in Northumberland’s insurrection. Hoe 
was sent to the Tower on 27 July, but was 
soon released. In January 1558-4, however, 
when Suffolk was meditating his second 
rising, Lord John Grey had an interview 
with Wroth, and urged him to join. Gardiner 
proposed his arrest on the 27th, but Wroth 
escaped to the continent, Jor this step he 
is said to have obtained roy * 7 ™ 
‘was probably due tr ** 
father-in-law 7 --" 
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than, and left, besides other issue, Sir Tho- | Park became the seat of hig branch of thy 


mas Wroth (1584-1672) [a.v.] and Sir Peter 
Wroth (d. 1644), 2 member of the Inner 
Temple and ‘a gentleman of great learning, 
from whose collections’ Collinson derived 
the account of the family printed in his 
‘Somerset,’ and whose grandson John cven- 
tually succeeded to the Somerset property. 
[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols. xiv. 
xvi,; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, 
1647-76; Cal. State Pupers, Dom. 1647-80, 
and Addenda, 1647-65, and Foreign, 1553-8; 
Hatfield MSS, vol. i.; Official Return of Memb, 
of Parl.; Chron. Queen Jane and Groyfriars’ 
Chron, (Camden Sov.) ; Lit, Rem. of Edward VI 
(Roxburghe Club); Inner Temple Records, 
1898, passim; Foster's Reg. of Gray’s Inn; 
Strype’s Works (general index); Burnet’s Hist, 
of the Reformation, ed, Pocock ; Gough’s Index 
to Parker Society's publications ; Dixon's Hist. 
of the Church of England, iii. 261-2, 261, 388; 
Lanad, MS. 165, f, 3124; Harl. MS. 2218, ff 
28 b-265 b; Cotton MS. Julius F. x. 18; Addit, 
MSS, 5624 f.207 b, 16279 ff, 224-5 ; Todd's Cut. 
MSS. Lambeth; Visitations of London, ii. 373-4, 
of Essex, i, 132, 330, and of Somerset, p. 147 
(Harl.Soe.); Collinson’s Somerset, passim (gene- 
ral index, 1898); Morant’s Essex, i. 162-4, ii, 
519; Hasted’s Kent; Ifonro’s Modern Wilts, 
vol. iii. ‘Downton,’ p, 44; Drake's Blackheath, 
1886, p. xxv; Davy's Suifolk Collections (Brit. 
Mus, Addit. MS, 19166, f. 255); Cooper's Athens 
Cantabr, i, 321-2, 661, and authorities there 
cited.} 
‘WROTH, Srr THOMAS (1584-1672), 
Pe and author, eldest son of 
homas Wxoth (d. 1610) and grandson of 
Sir Thomas Wroth (1516-1578) [q. v.], was 
born in London, and baptised at St. Ste- 
pees Coleman Street, on 5 May 1681. 
Je matriculated as a commoner from Glou- 
caster Hall (afterwards Worcester poueet): 
Oxford, on 1 July 1600, but was afterw: 
described as ‘sometime scholar to the prin- 
cipal’ of Broadgates Hall, to the rebuilding 
of which he contributed 40s, in 1620 (Mao- 
LEAND, Pembroke Coll. Oxf. Hist. Soc. p. 
147). He left the university without a de- 
e, and in November 1606 was ontered 
with his brother (Siz) Peter as a student at 
the Inner Temple (Cooxn, Admissions, p, 
175), Hoe was knighted on 14 Oct, 1618, 
and, having inherited a considerable portion 
of his father’s wealth, he purchased the 
Somerset estates of his cousin, Sir Robert 
‘Wroth (1575-1614), when they were sold 
to pay his debts. The chief of these were 
the manors of Newton and Petherton Park, 
of which his peas Robert had 
been ee forester by Henry VII, and 
which his grandfather Sir Thomas had pur- 
ghased of Edward VI in 1860. Petherton 


a Y, 


family, and for the rest of his life ‘Wr 
daaeriad with Somersetshire oth " 
Wroth employed his leisure in Titera 
pursuits, and in 1620 published ‘The De. 
struction of Troy, or the Acts of Aneas 
translated ont of the second booke of i 
Aéneads of Virgil . . .,’ London, 4to It is 
dedicated to Sir Robert Sidney, firat aa 
of Leicester [q. v.], and bound up with th 
British Museum copy is Wroth’s ¢ Aborti : 
of an Idle Tour, or a Canturis of £ iafaine, 
also printed in London, 1620, 4to, “Wrot "9 
only other literary efforts were his account 
of his wife Margaret, who died of a fever at 
Petherton Park on 14 Oct. 1685, and was 
buried on 11 Nov. in St, Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street, London, It is printed in the Duka 
of Manchester's ‘Court and Society from 
Elizabeth to aa08 ” (i, 848 sqq.); his ‘sed 
encomium’ upon her was separately prin 
in 1636 (London, 4to) (cf. Onna Bian 
Aes. of English Lit. ii, 617-8), , 
_Wroth’s wife was daughter of Rich: 
Rich of Leighs in Fae and sister ct 
Sir Nathaniol Rich [q. veh the colonia) 
pioneer (cf. Srrrm, Hist. of Virginia, 1747, 
p. 182) ; and this connection and his friend. 
ship with the first Earl of Leicester, 2 mem- 
ber of the Virginia Company, led Wroth to 
associate himself with colonial enterprise, 
He was a subscriber to the Virginia Com- 
pany in 1609, and during 1621-4 was « 
prominent member of the Warwick party, 
in opposition to Sir Edwin Sandys fone 
He voted in favour of the surrender of the 
original charter in October 1628, ond was 
one of those included in James I's new 
grant of 15 July 1624 (Cad, State Papers, 
Amer. and West Indies, 1574-1600, pp. 50, 
58, 404, 410, Addenda, 1574-1664, No. 181), 
On 3 Nov. 1620 he became a member of the 
council for New England, and subsequently, 
on 24 June 1653, was made a commissioner 
for the government of the Bermudas. 
In domestic politics Wroth joined the op- 
eee to the king, and he represented 
tidewater in the parliament of 1627-8 
In September 16365 the government seized a 
letter from him in which he bewoailed the 
condition of the church, and hinted at re- 
sistanco ‘usque ad_sanguinis effusionem’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1686, pp. 377-8). 
Tle served as sheriff of Somersotshire in 
1689-40, and was therefore excluded from 
the Short pena but he again repra- 
sented Bridgwater in the Long parliament, 
which met in November1610, In 1642-was 
ublished ‘A Speech spoken by Sir Thomas 
roth ... upon his delivery of a Petition 
from , . . Somerset, 25 Feb, 1641-2, Lone 
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ito, Gradually inclining towards the 
a es of the independents, Wroth retained 
te gat in the Long parliament through all 
wr ecissitudes, and on 3 Jan, 1647-8 moved 
‘efumous resolution that Charles I should 

impeached and the kingdom settled with- 
atm (GARDINER, Civil War, iv. 50). Te 
wok the ‘engagement ’ in 1619, and was one 
{the judges appointed to try the king, but 
attended only one session (Nosun, Regi- 
da, ii, 880-40). In June following he was 
signked by parliament for snepeeesing the 
iyellers in Srenarea: Wroth does not ap- 
patto have sat inthe parliaments of 1653 
ud 1054, but on 20 Oct. 1668 was again 
gamed for Bridgwater, which he is said 
have represented in Hichard Cromwell’s 
poliament of 1658-9, and for which he cer- 
wily sot in the Convention parliament of 
140, His petition for pe (Cal. State 
Iyer, Dom. 1660-1, 2; ) was apparently 
muted (but cf. i. 1661-2, p. 67), and 

Froth lived in retirement until his death, 

98, at Petherton Park on 11 July 1672. 
is will was proved on 24 att following. 

He left. no issue by his wife Margaret, and 
dd nob marry again, his estates passing to his 

t-nephew, Sir John Wroth, second baro- 
ut (@, 1674), son of Sir John Wroth, first 
bwonet (d. 1664), ao royalist who fought 
withdistinction at Newbury, and was created 
aluronet in 1600, and grandson of Sir 
fhomas’s brother, Six Poter Wroth. The 
Wronetcy became extincl on the death of 

SrJohn Wroth, third baronet, on 27 June 
1122, 

(Cal, State Papers, Dom. and Amor. and West 
Inhes, 1574-1660; Commons’ Journals ; Official 
Return Momb. of Paxl,; Wood's Athone, ed. 
Bis, iti, 614-16 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1500— 
M14; Noble's Rogicides, ii. 380-40; List of 
Sherif, 1808; Innor Temple Records, i, 410, 
42; Harl, MS, 2918, f. 246; Addit. MS. 
14270, Hf. 224-6; Visitation of Somerset, 1623 
(tatl. Soc.), p. 147; Sir ‘Lhomas Phillips's Visi- 
tation of Somersot ; Collinson’s JTiat. of Somer- 
wt, iti, 62-80; Visitation of London (ILarl. 
Sa), ii. 878-4 ; Park's ist. of Hampstead, p, 
15; Davy’s Suffolk Collections (Addil, MS. 
1166, f, 267); Iunter’s Chorus Vatum in 
Addit, MS, 2449, f. 462; Burke's Extinct 
Buronetcies; Brown's Genesis U.8,A. ; Gardiner's 
Gril War, iv. 60; Wroth’s Works, aud au- 
thorities cited in text.] A.T. P, 

WROTH, WILLIAM (1676?-1642), 
Welsh nonconformist, was born about 1676 
inthe neighbourhood of Aborgavonny. He 
and on 27 Noy. 1590 


matriculated at Oxford from New Inn Hall, 
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sented by Sir Edward Lewis cf Van to thé 
rectory of Lian Faches, Monmouthshire, to 
which was added in 1613 that of Linnfi- 
= Roggictt, herd by, About 1620 the 
sudden death of a friend madea deep im- 
pression upon him, and he became renowned. 
a8 an earnest preacher and a zealous puritan. 
So large was the concourse of folk whocame 
to hear him that he frequently preached in 
the churchyard; he visited other districts, 
and was especially in request ot Bristol. 
Tis zeal led to his ing summoned in 1635 
befora the court of high commission; the 
case, however, was not promptly dealt with, 
for in 1637 Wroth was still reckoned ‘ re- 
fractory,’ though in 1638 he had made some 
kind of submission, In November 1639, 
having resigned (or been ejected from) his 
living, he formed at Lian Faches, with the 
aid of Ienry Jessey (q. v.] and Walter Cra- 
dock] q.v. }, the irstseparatiat church in Wales, 
of which he was chosen pastor. Ie died in 
the early part of 1642. Cradock, in o ser- 
mon preached before the House of Commons 
in 1616, speaks of Wroth os ‘that blessed 
apostle of South Wales,’ and quotes, in illus- 
tration of his pastoral diligence, a sayin, 
of his ‘that there was not one person in hig 
congregation whose spiritual estate he did 
not fully know.’ 

[Fostox's Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; Roes's 
Hiat. of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales ; 
Laud’s Works, vol, v. passim; Life of Henry 
Jessey. | TED. 

WROTHAM, WILLIAM nr (d. 1217), 
judgo, was the grandson of Geoffrey de 

Wrotham of Dnaddenville, near Wrotham 
in Kent, a domestic servant of several arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, including ILubert 
‘Walter [seo uncer], who gave him lends 
near Wrotham, Kent. By his wife, Maud 
de Cornhill, Geoffrey was father of William 
de Wrotham (d. 1208?), who was sheriff of 
Devonshire in 1198-9, acted os justiciar in 
the ie of Richard I and John, and 
married Muriel de Lydd. Ashe survived 
until about 1208, it is difficult to distinguish 
him from his son, but apparently it was the 
son who was custos of the stanneries of 
Devonshire and Cornwall from 1199 to 1218 
(Mavox, History of the Exchequer, ii. 182), 
and appears in 1201 as one of the bailiffs o 
tho scaports and of the fifteenth of mer- 
chondise, ond in 1205 as one of the 
‘eustodes galearum.’ On 80 Sept. 1200 
he was acting os custodian, with Hugh 
of Wells, of the temporalities of the 
bishopric of Bath and the abbey of Glaston- 





On 18 Feb, 1505-6 he graduated B.A. from | bury (Zot. Pat. p.675); and on 4 Feb. 1208 


Cist Church, and on 26 June 1605 M.A, 
frm Jesus College, In 1611 he was pre- 


he was appointed to inquire inte the mal- 
administration of the borough of London 
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(Rot, Claus, p. 64). On 26 June of the | southern division of the coun 


same year he was custodian of the tempo- 
ralities of the bishopric of Winchester (2. 
p-786). Ile was also forester of the counties 
of Somerset and Dorset, and later of Somerset 
and Exmoor. Ile was a canon of Wells in 
1204, and in the same year became archden- 
con of Taunton Abo Novn, Fusti, ed. Hardy, 
i, 166). Soon after he received the churches 
of Warden in Sheppey and East Malling 
in Kent. Le Neve, misrending ‘Tant’ for 
‘Cant,’ mahes Wrotham archdeacon of Can- 
terbury in 1206. Ue paid two thousand 
three hundred marke for the king’s favour 


in 1208, and he seems to have held the | d 


office of warden of the seaports during most 
of John’s reign (eee Rot. Claus. passim), 
He was constantly with the king in 1209- 
1210 and 1912-13, and is mean Py 
Roger of Wendover as one of John’s ad- 
yisers during tho time of the interdict. He 
must have left the country during the war 
at the end of the reign, but was permitted 
by Henry TIE to return in safety in 1217. 
Ho died in that year, being succeeded by his 
nephew and heir, Richard de Wrotham 
(Rot. Claus. i, 852-8). His chief grants of 
land were in Somerset, and, according to the 
pedigrees piven in Collinson, he was ancestor 
of the Wroth or Wrothe family, a name said 
to be @ contraction of Wrotham [ef. art. 
Wrors, Sin Tuomas, 1516-1578), 

[Rot. Pat., Rot. Claus., and Rot, Char 
tarum (Record Comm. Publ.); Madoa’s Thst. 
Exchequer; Roger Wendover, Matthow Puris, 
ii. 633, Walter of Coventry (Rolls Sor.) ; 
Oollinson’s Somerset, ii. 63-5, &c. (s00 goneral 
index, 1898); List of Shoriffs, 1898, Foss’s 
Lives of the Judgeu.] W. i. 

WROTTESLEY, Srm JOQIN, second 
Barow Wrorrustay (1798-1867), was born 
at ee Tfall in Staffordshire on 5 Ang. 
His father, Siz Jonw Wrorrnsnny, first 
Baron Wrorrrstay (1771-1811), born on 
4 Oct, 1771, was the eldest son of Major- 
Renee Sir John Wrottasley, bart. (1744- 

787), by his wife Frances (d, 1828), daughter 
of Sir William Courtenay, firsti viscount 
Courtenay (d. 1763). Ie was a descendant 
of Sir Walter Wrottosley [g. v.], was_ad- 
mitted to Westminster school on 31 Jan. 
1782, and served in Holland and France 
during the revolutionary war as an ollicer 
in the 13th lancers. On 2 March 1799 he 
‘was returned to parliament for Lichfield in 
tho whig interest. Ze was re-elected in 
1802, but in 1806 xetired before the poll. 
On 23 July 1823 he was returned for Stai- 
fordshire, and afier the passage of the Re- 
form Act in 1832 he continued to sit for the 
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ty until 1937, 
Oi he wa 
on 1 July 
Wrottesley 
od practical 


when he was defeated at the 
advanced to the House of Lo: 
1888 with the title of Baron 
- Seotetley. He was a 
armer, ant his lands at 

furnished with the lutest ieee 
agricultural machinery, While in peri, 
ment he procured the exemption of deainsoy 
tiles from duty. He died at Wrottealer 
on 16 March 1841, and was buried in th 
ancestral vault at Tettenhall church is 
24 March. Te was twice married: fiat 


on 23 Jan. 1795, to Carol} t 
la: hter of Charles Bennet, fourth ae 
Tankerville. By her he had five sODg 


and threo daughters. She died on 
1818, and he married, secondly, om 1A 
1819, Julia (d. 20 Sept. 1860), dauchte, 
of John Conyers of Copt Hall, Leer 
and widow of Captain John Astley Ben 
net, R.N., brother of Wrottesley’s firs, 
wife. By her he had no issue (Gent, Mag, 
aaa) i, 660; Genvinin, Memoirs, 1888, iii, 
’ 7° 

Fis eldest son, John, was admitted to 
Westminstor school on 22 Jan. 1810, He 
left in 1811, and matriculated from Christ 
Ohurch, Oxford, on 16 May 1816, praduatin 
BA. in 1819 and M.A. in 1828, fie enteze 
Lincoln’s Inn on 19 Nov, 1819, and was 
called to the bar in 1828, To joined the 
committee of the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, of which he continued a member 
until his death. ‘While Practising as an 

uity lawyer he settled at Blachheat 
where botween 1829 and 1881 he built an 
fitted up an astronomical observatory, Ha 
espucially devoted himself to observing the 
positions of certain fixed stars of the sixth 
and sevonth magnitudes. He took ten 
observations of cach star, a task which 
occupied him from 9 May 1881 till 1 July 
1836. In 1886 he presented his ‘ Catalogue 
of the Right Ascensions of 1818 Stars’ ta 
the Royal Astronomical Society, which be 
had assisted to found in 1820, and of which 
he was secretary from 1831 to 1841, and 
president from 1811 to 1848, The society 
printed the ‘ Catelogue’ in their ‘ Memoirs’ 
in 1838, and prosented Wrotteslay with 
their pola medal on 8 Fob. 1889. On 29 April 
1841 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

After his fathor’s death in 1841 Wrottesley 
transferred his observatory to Wrottesley, 
and provided it with an equatorial of 10 
inches focal longth by 74 inches aperture. 
In 1842 and 1854 he issued two supple- 
mentary catalogues of stars (Memoirs of the 
Royal Astron, Soe, yols, xii, and xx1,) In 
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il he published in the ‘Philosophical 
Trmactions’ of the Royal Society a paper 
‘Qn the Results of Periodical Observations 
{nmeteen Stars favourably situated for 
jg Investigation of Parallax,’ and in 1861 
‘athe ‘Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
oiety’ 8 ‘Catalogue of the Positions and 
matyoas of 808 Double Stars’ (vol xxix.) 

Wrottesley served on several royal com- 

xeons of @. scientific nature, and was one 
gf the original poor-law commissioners, 

tishing in 1834, in conjunction with 
es Hay Cameron (q. v.] and John 
Welford Cowell, ‘Two Reports on the Poor 
lava’ (London, 8vo). In 1858 he called 
utention in the House of Lords to Lieute- 
nut Matthew Fontaine Maury’s scheme of 
mteorological observations and discoveries, 
wd advocated the policy of encouraging 
merchant captains to keep meteorological 
words af winds and currents during their 
royages, & project which has since been 
etensively adopted by the board of trade. 
Wrottesley's speech on this subject was 
hlshed (London, 8vo). In November 
i he succeeded William Parsons, third 
atl of Rosso [q. v.], a8 president of the 
al Society, a post which ho resigned in 
1857, In 1860 ho was clectod president of 
te British Association, and on 2 July 
nesived the degree of D.O.L. from the 
mirarsity of Oxford. Ie died at Wrottes- 
by on 27 Oct. 1867. On 28 July 1821 he 
ured Sophia Elizabeth (d. 18 Jan. Pitt 
tlird daughter of Thomas Giffard of Ohil- 
lugton in Staffordshire, By her he had 
fre sons and two daughters. Ilis two 
youngest cons—Ilenry and Oamcron—fell 
maction. Ile was succocdod by his cldest 
wa Arthur, third baron Wrottesley. 

Besides the ‘Catalogues’ already men- 
toned, Wrottesley was the author of: 
1, ‘Thoughts on Government and Legisla- 
bon,’ London, 1859,8vo; German translation, 
yG.F. Stedefeld, Borlin, 1869, 8vo. 2. ‘An 
Address on the Recent Application of the 
Spectrum Analysis to Astronomical Phe- 
mena,’ Wolverhampton, 1865, 8vo. He 
compiled a treatise on navigation for the 
‘Library of Useful Knowledgo,’ issued under 
tha auspicas of tho Society for Diffusin 
Veefil Knowledge in the series on ‘ Nat 
Philosophy ’ (1854, vol. iii.) He algo contri- 
hnted many papers to the ‘Memoirs’ and 
‘Monthly Notices’ of the Royal Astro- 
vonical Socisty, and furnished o paper ‘On 
te Application of the Oaloulus of Proba- 


likties to the Results of Meesuraments of 


the Positions and Distances of Double Stars’ 
dl 0} ‘Proceedings’ of the Royal Society 
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ey Notices of the Royal Astron, Sos, 
1868, ii, 64~8; Procesdings of the Royal 
Soc. 1867-8, vol. xvi. pp. Ixiii-Ixiv; Gent Mag. 
1867, 11.820; Burke's Peerage ; Simms's Biblio- 
theca Stafford. 1894; Welch’s Alumni West- 
monast, 1852; Barker's and Stenning’s West- 
minster School Reg. 1892; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1715-1886 ; Official Return of Members 
of Parliament; Allibone'’s Dict. of Engl. Lit,; 
Stedefold’s Usber die naturalistische Autfascung 
der Eng]dnder yom Staat und vom Obristenthum, 
Berlin, 1869; Records of Lincoln's Inn, 1896, 
ii, 86.] BELO. 


WROTTESLEY, Sm WALTER (4. 
1478), captain of Calais, was eldest son of 
Hugh Wrottesley (@. 1464) and his wife 
Thomasine, daughter of Sir John Gresley of 
Drakelaw. The family, whose name seems 
originally to have been Verdon, had been 
settled at Wrottesley in Staffordshire for 
many centuries, the first to adopt the name 
Wrottesley being William de Verdon, who 
succeeded to the manor in 1199, and died in 
1243 (see tho elaborate history of the family 
in the course of publication in the Genealo- 
gist, vols. Xv. xvi. et seq.) Walter was a 
firm adherent of Warwick ‘ the king-maker, 
and on 7 Nov. 1460 he was eee sheriff 
of Staffordshixo. Apparently he held the 
office for the usual term, undisturbed by the 
varying fortunes of tho pty. On 26 Jan, 
1461-2 he is styled a ‘king’s knight,’ and 
‘was granted tho manors of Rams and 
Penypole, Dorset, formerly belonging to Wil- 
liam Neville, earl of Kont. Grants of the 
manors of Clynte, Hondesworth, and Mere 
in Staffordshire, formerly belonging to the 
Lancastrian James Butlor, earl of Wiltshire 
Gv soon followed, and on 14 June 1468 

rottesley was one of those towhom War 
wick was allowed to alienate manors and 
castles, although their reversion mightbolon, 
to the crown. Wrottesloy joined Warwic 
in his attempt to overthrow the Woodvilles, 
and when in 1471 the king-maker restored 
Henry VI, Wrottesley was put in command 
of Calais, astronghold of the Nevilles. After 
‘Warwick's defeat and death at Barnet on 
14 April, Wrottesley surrendered Calais to 
Edward IV on condition of a free pardon. 
He died in 1478, and is said to have heen 
buried in Greyfrara Church, London, By 
his wife Jane, daughter of William Baron 
of Reading, he left twosons—Richard, whe 
succeeded him, and was sheriff of Staff 
shire in 1492-8; and William—and t 
daughters. His descendant, Sir Walter™ 
tesley (d. 1669), was crested a baro 
30 Aug. 1642, and the seventh baror 
Richa Wrottesley (d. 1769), dean o 
cesler, was grandfather of John, first * 
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‘Wrottesley [ses WRrorrnstzy, JOHN, second 
Banow]. 

[The history of the Wrottesley family in the 
Genealogist only extends (1900) to thefourteenth 
century. Ses also Hist, MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 
App. pp. 888, 841; gee also Black’s Cat. Ash- 
molean MSS, ; Addit. MSS, 5624 f. 228 6, 20005 
f. 1646; Cal, Patent Rolls Edward IV, vol, i, 
passim ; Warkworth’s Chron. (Camden Soc.), p. 
19, Paston Letters, ii, 37; Lists of Sheriffs, 
1898; Fabyan’s Chron.; Shaw's Staffordshire, 
ii. 205; Simms’s Bibl, Staffordiensis; Oman's 
Warwick the Kingmaker; Burke's Peerage, 
1899.) A. F. P. 


WROUGHTON, RICIIARD (1748- 
1822), actor, born in 1748, was bred as o 
surgeon in Bath, and made occasional ap- 
pearances on tle stage of that city. Ho came 
to London, followed by a young milliner 
who had fallen in love with him, who nursed 
him through a severe illness, and whom he 
married. His first appearance was made at 
Covent Garden on 24 Sept. 1768 as Zaphna 
in ‘Mahomet, ond not apparently in Alta- 
mont in the ‘Fair Penitent’ (acted on the 
13th), a8 all his biographers say. He was 
seen during the season as Tressel in ‘Ri- 
chard IIT? Nerestan in ‘Zara,’ Creon in 
* Medea,’ Altamont, for his benefit, on 4 May 
1769, and George Barnwell. Tie was slow 
in ripening, and his early performances gava 
little promise. By dint of shoer hard work 
he developed, however, into a good actor. 
During the seventeen years in which he re- 
mained at Covent Garden he played the 
principal parts in comedy and many impor- 
tent characters in tragedy and romantic 
drama, These included Dick in the ‘ Miller 
of Mansfield,’ Frederick in the ‘Miser,’ Poly- 
dore in the ‘Orphan, Oyrus, Moneses in 
‘Tamerlane,’ Claudio in ‘ Measure for Mea- 
sure,’ Guiderius, Colonel Briton in the 
*Wondor,’ Marcus in ‘Oato,’ Theodosius, 
Colonel Tamper in ‘Doucs is in him,’ Flo- 
rizel in ‘Winter's Tale,” Bonario in ‘ Vol- 
pone,’ Sebastian in ‘Twelfth Night,’ Buck- 
ingham in ‘TWenry VIII,’ Bellamy in ‘Sus- 

icious Tlusband,’ Richmond in ‘Richard IT,’ 

ounger Worthy in ‘Love's Last Shift,’ T.ord 
Hardy in ‘Funeral, Poins, Dolabella in ¢ All 
for Love,’ Myrtle in ‘Oonscious Lovers.’ In 
the summers of 1772, 1778, and subsequent 
years he was in Liverpool, where he played, 
with other parts, Lane Ei John, Henry V, 
Antony in ‘ Love for Love,’ Romeo, Othello, 
Leontes, and Lord Townly, Back at Covent 
Garden, he was seen as Flaminius in ‘Herod 
and Marinmne,’ Shore in ‘Jane Shore,’ 
Alonzo inthe ‘ Revenge,’ Phocion in ‘Grecian 
Daughter,’ Laertes, Pedro in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ Oakly in ‘Jealous Wife,’ 
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Juba in ‘Cato, Aimwell in ‘Beau! 
,' Lord Randolph in ‘Douglas tot ™ 

Ww, ay 1g) AS, OTeMore 
in ‘ Wayto keep him, Bassanio, Amphitryn: 
Crstalio in the ‘Orphan,’ Fainall in «3y, . 
of the World,’ Romeo, Sir George Aue 
Henry V, Hotspur, Kitely, Banquo, Ford 
Tancred, Archer, Lear, Young Murabel 
Othello, Charles I, Wellborn in ‘New Way 
to pay Old Debts,’ Jaffier, Proteus in ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Darley, Inchimo 
Truewitin ‘Silent Woman,’ Colonel Standard, 
arenes Plain Dealer, and Apemantus, 

mong very many original paris wh; 

Wroughton enacted ui Covent a der 
the following eall for mention; Prines 
Henry in ‘Henry II, King of England, by 
Bancroft or Mountfort, on May 1778, Lord 
Lovemore in Kenrick’s ‘ Duellist’ on 20 Noy.: 
Hlidurus in Mason's ‘ Caractacus’ on 6 Den, 
1776 ; Enxl of Somerset in ‘ Sir Thomas Over. 
ae altered from Savage by Woodhall 
1 Feb 1777; Douplas in Hannah More's 
‘Percy,’ 10 Dec, This was one of Wrough. 
ton’s beat parts. About this time he seems 
to have joined Arnold in tha proprietorship 
of Sadler's Wells, but he sold tis share some 
twelvo years laterin 1790. Ile continued at 
Covent Garden os Orlando in Hannah More's 
‘Fatal Falsehood,’ 6 Mey 1778; Sir George 
Touchwood in Mrs, Cowley’s ‘ Belle's Strata- 
gem,’ 22 Feb. 1780; aed in Jephson's 

Count of Narbonne, 17 Nov. 1781, and 
Don Carlos in Mrs, Cowley's ‘Bold Stroke 
for a Ilusband,’ 26 Feb, 1788, 

In 1786-7 Wroughton disappeared from 
the bills, his parts ot Covent Garden being 
assigned to Tarren, and on 29 Sopt. 178%, 
as Douglas in ‘Perey,’ he made his first ap- 
pea at Drury Lane, For the time bein 

e replaced John Palmer (1742P-1788)/ vt 
but he practically remained at Drury tac 
for the rost of his career. Te played with 
the Drury Lanc company at the Haymarket 
in 1792-8 Charles Surface, Clerimont, and 
other parts, and at Drury Lane enlarged lus 
repertory by many new characters, including 
the Ghost in ‘UWamlet’ and Hamlet himself, 
King in ‘ MenryIV’ andin ‘Richard Il,’ An- 
tonio in ‘Merchant of Venice,’ the Stranger 
in ‘Douglas,’ Leontes, Jaques, Careless in 
‘Double Denler, Jaques, Tullus Aufidiua, 
Macduff, Moody in ‘Country Girl,’ Sciolto, 
Belarius, Kent and Edgor in ‘Lear,’ Sir Poter 
Teazle, and Leonato. Most conspicuous 
among his original characters were Gomes 
in Bertie Greathend’s Bee 1 April 
1788 ; Polycarp in Oumberland’s ‘Impostor, 
26 Jan. 1789; Periander to the Ariadne of 
Mrs. Siddons in Murphy's ‘Rival Sisters, 
18 March 1798; Oharles Ratcliffe in Cum- 
berland’s ‘Jew,’ 8 April 170L; Odoartg 
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+ in ‘Emilia Galotti, translated b 
eonpson from Leasing, 28 Oct.; Lord Ba. 
waive i Cumberland’s ‘ First Love,’ 12 May 
i); Fitzharding in Colman’s ‘Iron Chest,’ 
2 ‘Yarch 1796; Orasmyn in Miss Lee’s 
‘Almeyda,’ 20 April, Mandeville in ley- 
wilds’ ‘Will’ 19 April 1787; and Earl 
Bega in ‘Monk’ Lewis’s ‘Castle Spec- 
tie, 14 Dee. 7 
In 1798 he retired from the atage and 
etiled in Bath, but in 1800, on the death 
Jon Polmer and the illness of Aikin, 
answer toan invitation of the Drury Lane 

ement he came back, and wos seen 
aa new series of parts including: Don 
Palro in Godwin’s ‘ Antonio,’ 13 Dee, 1800; 
Provost in Sotheby’s ‘Julian and Agnes, 
i April 1801; Casimir Rubonski in Di- 
moni’s ‘Hero of the North,’ 19 Feb. 1808; 
Yurice in Cobb's ‘Wife of Two Tlusbands,’ 
1 Nov.; Sir Rowland English in Tfolt’s 
‘Tand we live in, 29 Dec. 1801; Balthazar 
» Tobin's ‘Tfoneymoon, 31 Jan, 1805; 
Conrad in Theodore IfLook’s ‘Tekeli,’ 24 Nov. 
1908; and Coelestino in ‘Monk’ Lewis's 
(Venoni,’ 1 Dec. 1808, His return did littlo 

to his reputation, and bofore he finally 
quitted the stage he was completely worn 


cat, 

Qn 9 March 1816 Wronghion gavo to the 
stage an alteration of ‘ Richard IL’ with 
ultions from other plays of Shakespeare, 
jn which he did not act, On 10 July 1815 
heacted his old part of Withers in Kenney’s 
‘World’ ‘This was his last performance. 
On? Feb, 1822, at the reputed age of sevonty- 
for, he died in Wowland Strect, London, 
laying behind him a. widow, and was buried 
u St. George’sa, Bloomsbury. 

Wroughton was what Michael Kelly calls 
lim, ‘a sterling, sound, and sensible per- 
femer? Ifis person was bad, he was knock- 
ined, his face was round and inexpressive, 
ind his yoice was not good. Ite had, how- 
ter, an easy and unembarrassed carrioge 
id deportment, was never offensive, and, 
though he rarely reached greatness, seldom 
suk into insipidity or dulness, [fc was 
always perfect in his parts, indefatigable in 
industry, and wholly free from affectation, 
Wroughton was o close friend of Bannister; 
o were spoken of ns Pylades and Orestes, 

portrait of Wroughton by Da Wilde, 
3 Sir John Restless in ‘All in the Wrong,’ 
ism the Mathews collection in the Carri 
Cb, A mezzo portrait by Robert Lanrio 
ater R. Dighton was published in 1779, and 
there are several portraits in character in 
Ball's ‘ British Theatre.’ 

(Genest’s Account of the English Stago; 
Theatricg] Observer, Dyblin, 1822, Bondep’s 
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Life of Kemble ; Munden’s Life of Munden; 
Gent. Mag. 1822, 1, 284, Clark Ruasell’s Re- 
presentative Actors; Kelly's Reminiscences ; 
Memoirs of Munden; Candid and fmpartial 
Strictures on the Performers belonging to Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket, 
1795; Secret History of the Green Room; 
Thespian Dict, ; Era Almanack, various years. ] 
EK, 


WULFHELM (d. 942), archbishop of 
Canterbury, succeeded Athelm ra as 
bishop of Wells, when Athelm was pro- 
moted to Canterbury in 914, and on the 
death of Athelm in 928 succeeded him in 
the primacy. He crowned Athelstan at 
Kingaton in 92-4, and in or about 927 went to 
Rome for hispall, In the laws published at 
Greetanlea, or Grately, in dane Athel- 
stan speaks of having had the counsel of 
Wulfhelm. His name is among those en- 
rolled at Bishop Cynewold’s request among 
the confraternity of St. Gall in 928, Ade- 
lard, a biographer of St. Dunstan, in saying 
that Dunstan stayed sometime with Athelm, 
who was his uncle, and was introduced by 
him to Athelstan, probably confuses Athelm 
with Wulfhelm, for Athelm died before 
Dunstan’s birth. Some extant verses, ad- 
dressed to Wulfhelm, are believed to have 
been written by Dunstan, Wulfhelm died 
on 12 Feb, 942. 

[A-8. Chron. E, ann. 926, 927, F. 927, ed, 
Plummer ; Flor. Wig an. 924; Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws, i. 194,196 ; Stubbs's Reg, Sner. Angie, pp, 
25-0 ; Memorials of Dunstan, pp. 56, 354 (Rolls 
Sor), H. 


WULFHERE (d. 675), king of the Mer- 
cians, was the second of the five sons of 
Penda [q.v.] and his queen, Cyneswitha, 
After Pende had been alain by Oswy (a. v.] 
at the battle of Winwaedfield (16 Noy. 655), 
Woulfhere was kept in hiding by Mercion 
enldormen loyal to the Mercian royal house, 
In 658 these ealdormen, Immin, Hafa, and 
Eadbert, rose against dswy in fayour of 
‘Wulfhere, and established him ea king of 
Mercia (Buon, Hist. Eccl, bk. iii. ch. xxiv.) 
‘Wiulfhere was already a Ohristian, having 

ossibly raceived the fuith in Kent, where 

e sought his wife Hormenhild, a Christian, 
He is described by the chroniclers ns ‘ the 
first of the Mercian kings to be baptised’ 
(Ftor, Wis. in Mon. Hist. Brit, p. 687). 

‘Wulfhere's first step as Jring was to take 
meons for the completion of the conversion 
of Mercia, thus continuing the work of Oswy, 
and giving unity to Mercian history. Trum- 
here, abbot of Gilling who was consecrated 
at Lindisfarne, was bishop of Mercia from 659 
to 662, being succeaded by Jaruman, whose 
episcopal rule lasted feom 662 to 667, Jaru- 
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man was Wulfhere’sright hand in extendin 
the Christian faith throughout Mercia an 
all those lands which were under Mercian 
rule, and the heathen reaction among the 
dependent East-Saxons was stayed by his 
preaching (Bunn, Hist. Eccl. iii. 80). How 
complete Wulfhere’s ascendency over Tssex 
must have been is shown by his sale to Wini 
e)ot the East-Saxon bishopric of London. 
‘he South-Saxons received the faith through 
Wulfhere, who was sponsor to their kin 
Ethelwold at baptism. Wulfhere Fhe 
with Wilfrid in sending to Sussex Moppa, 
the mass-priest, who first baptised the South- 
Saxons. Politically and ecclesiastically 
“Wulfhere laid the foundations of the Mer- 
cian supremacy of the following century. 
Upon the death of Jaruman, Wulf here tried 
to persuade St. Wilfrid (q. v.], then in re- 
tirgment at Ripon, to accept the Mercian 
bishopric, but failed (Epprus, Pita Wilfrdi, 
e. 14). Finally, St. Chad [q. v.] in 669 re- 
ceived the bishopric of the Mercians and 
Lindiswaras, together with the gift from 
‘Wulfhere of land for a monastery at‘Ad Bar- 
‘yo’ in Lindsey, usually identified with Bar- 
row-on-Humber, Lincolnshire. Chad moved 
the sea to Lichfield, where he died and was 
buried in 672, Winfrith [a, vip Chad's 
successor, who opposed Theodore’s general 
acheme of organisation of the church in 
England, and cope of his scheme of 
splitting up the great Mercian diocese into 
ve in roger sees, was deposed by Theo- 
dore in 675, the year of Wulfhere’s death. 
Politically, Wulfhere’s establishment os 
ting showed that there were limits to the 
Northumbrian overlordship. He remain 
however, on good terms with Oswy, an 
accepted his direction. But Lindsey re- 
mained a stumbling-block between Mercia 
and Northumbria. In 657 Wulfhere re- 
gained it from Oswy, but before 675 Egfrith 
of Northumbria, Oswy’s successor, recon- 
quered it (Bispn, Hist. Eeol. iv. 12). Apart, 
however, from these disturbances as to Lind- 
sey, Wulfhere’s attitude to Northumbria 
‘was on the whole friendly. The political 
history of the reign centres round Wulf- 
here's hostility to the ng power of Wessex, 
against which he established 2 counterpoise 
in an alliance with the petty states of the 
south-east, In 661 he defeated the king 
of Wessex, Coinwalch, at Posentesbyrig 
(? Pontesbury), in Shropshire, and laid the 
country waste aa far as Ashdown. Then, 
ee wasting Wessex, he took the 
Isleof Wight and the lend of the Meanwaras 
(Bonz, iv. 18; ‘Anglo-Saxon Ohron,’ in 
Mon, Hist. ag 817; Flor. Wig. in Afon. 
Hist, Brit, p. 481), He gave Wight and 
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the land of the Meanwarns to hi 
Ethelwold, king of the couk ee “ty, 
876 hostilities were renewed, and a battls 
Bidanheafda (Boadanhead P) was fought he 
tween Wulfhere and Wessex (EraeryERp 
in Mon. Hist. Brit, p. 608; Fior. Wra, ; 
Mon. Tist. Brit, Pp oP Wulfhere eatle 
claryed the bordars o Mercia; the find of 
the West-Hecanas was subject to him and 
he diesedhis sited Merewaldas sub-regula 
over i oR, Wia,, App. i ‘ 
Brit p. 688, EDR Mom ite 

‘The chroniclers glorify Wulfhere 
friend of the church, bit he Was not ace 
a disinterosted one, Ie saw the importance 
to the atate of the church as the greatest 
civilising agent. Thus he planted Chris. 
tianity wherever he conmiaeed Hesupported 
his bishops to his utmost, though he seems 
like his last bishop, Winfrith, to buve some, 
what misirusted the broad schemes of Theg- 
dore. In addition to his foundation at Bar. 
row he, together with his brother Ethelred 
founded a monastery for their sister Kine, 
burga, who had married Alchfrith, hing of 
the Northumbrians, butafterwardsrenounced 
the world, Wulfhere’s other sister, Kine. 
switha, also entored the same monaste 
(Fior. Wia. in Mon, Hist. Brit. p, 087; 
ef, #. Appendix to Fron, Wra. p. 622), 
This monastery, Bishop Stubbs conjectures, 
was at Caistor. ‘The elaborate story of 
‘Wulfhere’s conncetion with Medeshamatede 
(Peterborough) seems to be mainly the m- 
vention of the Peterborough chroniclers 
Cen Chronicle’ in Mon, Hist, 

rit, pp. 813-16; cf. Fluao Caxpinvs it 
SraRKn, Historia Anglicane Scriptores, pp. 
4-5, 6-7, and art. Saxuzr). The ons kernel 
of fact is that Wulfhere did help the abbey 
ofMedeshamstede, More entirely legendary 
is the account of his connection with the 
abbey of St. Peter's at Gloucester (Hist. et 
Cartularium Monasterii Gloucestria, 1, xxii. 
4); and another fabulous attribution to 
‘Wulfhere is the foundation about 870 of a 
college of secular canonsat Stone in Stafford 
shire (Duapa1e, Monasticon, vi. 228-80), 

Wulfhere died in 675, and was aucceaded 
by his brother Ethelred. Ie married Eor- 
menhild, daughter of Erconbort of Kent, and 
of Sexburga (d. 609?) [q. v.], and hed ous 
son, Coinred, and one daughter, Werburgs 
(a. ¥.] 

[Bede's Historia Eeclesiastics, ed. Plummer, 
bks. iii. chaps. 7, 21, 24, 30; bk. iv. chaps, 8, 12, 
18, 24; Anglo-Saxon Chron., Flor, Wig., Henry 
of Huntingdon, all in Monumenta Histories Bn- 
tannica; Hddius’s Vita Willridi in Historians 
of the Church of York (Rolls Series), vol. i; 
Dugdale’s Mongaticon (Rolls Ser.), vols i. gud 
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' Je’s Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v.; Hu 
ralien pp.1-8, 24, ed Sparko; Diet. of bris- 
’ articles ‘Wulfhero, ‘Saxulf” and 


ts Broge., ; : 
7 Green's Making of England, 
pels . MT. 


4y6-8.. 
= FORD or WILFORD, RALPIT 
yi?-1499), pretender, horn about 1479, 
\ pecribed in ‘Fabyan’s Chronicle’ as son 
‘ , cordwainer in London, and he was not 
robably a member of the London and 
mio fmily of Wilford (ef, art, Wrrxonn 
¢gJusces), He resembles Lambert Simned 
qin the obscurity of his origin, and, lile 
rie, he was one of the tools nsed by the 
yorests jn their endeavours to overthrow 
VIL Juike Simnel, too, he was made 
jpetsonate the Earl of Warwick, eldest son 
thdward IV's brother, the Duke of Clarence 
wkowann, 1475-1499}, though. according 
kubyan, Wilford only ‘avaunced himself 
phate on or heir to the Karl of Warwick’s 
inds’ (Chronicle, p. 686)—an absurd stata- 
gatin view of the fact that Warwick was 
nf more than four years older than Wul- 
ta, Wulford was educated for the part 
jrone Patrick, an Austin friar, and in 1498 
qmonra were apread abroad that that year 
wis likely to be one of great dangor for 
Hey VIL fot State Papers, Spanish, i. 
98). Wulford began to confide to various 
ons in Kent—the scene of Warbeck’s 
aly attempts—that he waa the real Earl of 
Wirwick. Ilenry VIT had, however, learnt 
ioe prompt in denling with pretenders, and 
wore the conspirators could take definite 
wion both Wulford and his preceptor were 
gated, Wulford was executed on Shrove 
fwsday, 22 Feb. 1498-9, and Patrick was 
isnisoned for life. 
[fsbyon's Chron. pp. 685-6; Hall’s Chron. 
490; Polydore Vergil’s Historin, p. 770; 
‘a Henry VII; Lingard’s Hist. of England; 
Buch’s England under the Tudors, a 1 ba 


WULIRED (d. 882), archbishop of Oan- 
tebory, firet, appenrs as archdeacon under 
Archbishop Ethethard [q.v.] Ie had large 
atites in Kent, and was probably a Kentish 
wan (Eeolestastical Doruments, iii. 667). Ie 
wsconsecrated in Cunterbury at the time 
ofthe council of Acle in 805, probably early 
nAugust (1. p. 659), and the next year re- 
cived his pall, Before I he had some 
dugroement with Cenwulf, king of Mercia. 
Though Outhred, who had reigned in Kent 
independence on Mercia, was succeeded in 
7 by Baldred, with whom the archbishop 
mi on friendly terms, Cenwulf virtually 
nel the kingdom, and was doubtless jealous 
dt the archbishop's political influence, for 
Walfted’s wide possessions rendered him 
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peculiarly powerful; his position is illus- 
trated by the fact that his coins ara not, like 
those of his predecessor, stamped on the re- 
verse with the name of the Mercian king. 
Cenwulf evidently regarded his power a3 
dangerous to the Mercian supremacy, and un- 
scrupulously attempted to counterbalance it 
hy attacking the metropolitan sae. Their 
disagreement had reached the ears of Leo LET 
in 808, who refers to it in a letter to the 
Emperor Charles the Great (Monumenta 
Carolina, p. 818). In 814 Wulfred, accom- 
panied by Wigthegn, bishop of Winchester, 
went to Rome, probably to represent hia 
cause to the pops, who may have arranged 
matters, for in 816 Cenwulf was present at 8 
provincial council held by Wulfred at Chelsea. 
This comceil was attended by all the bishops 
of the southern province, and eleven canona 
were agroed upon (Zeel, Documents, u.s. 
579-85). 

In 817 Oenwulf seized the monasteries 
of Minster in Thanet and Jeculver, which 
belonged to the church of Canterbury, and, 
in order to defeat the archbishop’s resie~ 
tance, laid folae charges against him before 
the pope. In consequence, according to a 
contemporary document, for six years (817-- 
822) ‘the whole English nation were deprived 
of primordial authority and the ministry of 
holy baptism’ (i). p, 597); the words are 
doubtless rhetorical, for no other notice of a 
virtual interdict of so tremendous a character 
is known to exist. As it was from Canter- 
bury that baptism first came to the English, 
and the archbishop was the head of national 
Christianity, it seenis probable that this 
puzzling sentence really means that during 
the progressof the quarrel Wulfred was more 
or less re from exercising his autho- 
rity, cither by Cenwulf’s tyranny or hy the 
pope during the examination into the king's 
charges agninst him. Wulfred evidently re- 

resented his innocence to the pope and the 

smperor Lewis, who seem to have espoused 
his cause, Their interference enraged Cen- 
wulf, who, about 820, cited the archbishop 
to appear before him at a witenagemot at 
London, and demanded that he should sur- 
render another estate and pay a fine, in 
which case he would withdraw the charges 
that he had made against him, threatenin, 
that if he refused he would confiscate all his 
property, would banish him from the land, 
ad never receive him back again, ‘either 
for ny or emperor or any other person,’ 
Wulfred was forced to agree, but the king 
did not keep his word, and atill kept posses- 
sion of Minster and Reoulver. 

Cenwulf died in 822, and Ceclwulf, who 
became kingin that year, sppears to have heey 


‘Wulfric 
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friendly to Wulfred, for he made himagrant | ‘Wulfric made his will in 1002 9a, 


onhis coronation. The estates of which Cen- 
wulf had despoiled the sce passed to his 
daughter, the Abbess Cwenthryth. Wulfred 
claimed them at @ council held at Clovesho, 
apparently in 826, by Beornwulf, the suc- 
cessor of Ceolwulf, Cwenthryth met the 
archbishop, and promised to surrender the 
estates. When in 820 the Mercian power 
was on the eve of its overthrow by Egbert, 
the West-Saxon king, and the friendship of 
the archbishop was of especial importance to 
the Mercian king, Beornwulf held another 
council at Clovesho in which he caused Owen- 
thryth to restore the prey of the seo id 
pp. 594, 596-604). In spite of the friendly 
relations that seem to have existed between 
Wulfred and Baldred, the archbishop proba- 
bly welcomed the invasion of Kent by the 
est-Saxon forces, for when Baldred was 
flesing before them he granted Malling to 
the see, as though to purchase Wulfred’s 
‘ood will, Wullred was on good terms with 
Hebert and his son Acthelwulf. He died on 
24 March 8382, Ie wasa man of singular 
courage and no small political ability. So 
far as may be gatherad from the canons of 
the council of 816, he appears to have been 
pious, and he was a liberal benefactor to his 
ehurch, Tis will in its known form was 
drawn up after his death, about 883 (2d. p. 
567, Knunin, Codex Dipl. No. 236). 

‘All that is known of Wulfred will be found 
in Hadden and Stubbs's Ieel, Documents, and 
in Kemble’s Codox Dipl., to which raforences 
ave made above.] W. #H. 

WULFRIC, called Sror or Spror (d. 
1010), founder of Burton Abbey, was son of 
Leofwine, probebly a thegn of Iitholred IT, 
and himself signs charters as ‘minister’ or 
thegn. The assumption that his father was 
Leofwine, earl of Mercia, and {aihor of Leof- 
ric [q. v.}, is uncorroborated by any satis- 
factory evidence, and the name Leofwine 
was oxtremely common, Wulfric himself is 
sometimes, but probably erroneously, styled 
ealdorman, and Palgyvave’s suggestion that 
he was ealdorman of Lancaster is based on 
several misconceptions (Frnonman, Norman 
Conquest, i. 671-2), Waulfric owned lands in 
many parts of England, but chiefly in West 
Mercia. He was killed on 18 May 1010 
fighting ogainst the Danes at the battle of 
Ringmera, near Ipswich. Ie was buried in 
the cloiaters of Burton Abbey, whera also 
was buried his wife Ealhswith, who seems 
to have predeceased him, leaving issue one 
daughter. The remains of on alabaster statue 
of Wullric, which is believed to have re- 
placed an earlier one, stil] exist at Burton 
Abbey, 


large portion of his property for thymus 
tion of a Benedictine bboy a Bete 
Tront. The endowment ‘is said to hen 
been valued even at that time at seven he 
dred pounds’ (Duapatn, Monasticon, ii, 
Ethelred IT's charter of confirmation ig dat ; 
1004, and to obtain it Waulftic paid the "= 
two hundred marks of gold, each archbish 3 
ten, and each bishop five marks, W. - 
will, is printed in Komble’s ‘ Codex ij i. 
maticus’ (vi. 147-50), in Thorpe’s ‘Coder’ 
‘pp. 548 seq.), and in Dy, dale's “Monastecs 
ed, Caley, Elks, and Bondinal, iii, 86-40) 
sixteenth-century transompt is in British 
earn Store NS: 780, #.1-8. Tho of. 
ginal charter of Burton Abbey b 
the Marquis of Anglesey, eb 
[Anglo-Saxon Chron, ed. Thorpe, i, 
ii. 116; Henry of Iuntingdon, - i ee 
Dunelm, ii, 142, Burton Annals in Annales Mo. 
nastici, i, 183, i. 171, and Walter of Coyen 
(all these in Rolls Ser.) ; Kemble’s Codex Diplo. 
maticus, iii, 332, and Flor, Wig. i. 162 (Engl 
Hist. Soe.) ; Chron. Johannis Bromton in Twys. 
den’s Decom Seriptores, col. 888; Tanner's No. 
titin Monastica; Erdeswick’s Staffordshire D 
241; Hunter's Deanery of Doncaster, i. 7, 9p 
152, 281, 307; Shaw’s Staifordshire ; Froemana 
Norman Conquest, i, 847, 671-2; notes from the 
Rey. G, W. Sprott, D.D.] AE, P, 


WULFSTAN or Winonrsrne (7, 1000, 
versifier, was & monk of St. Swithuni,, 
Winchester. Te was o pupil of Bish 
Ethelwold [q. v.], and became priest an 

recentor (Bree, New Minster, p. 2%), 

eland records that he had a fine voice 
(Seripté, Brit. p. 164), and ascribes to him a 
versification of Lanferth’s work on the lifs 
and miracles of St. Swithun (Collect, i, 161- 
166), from which he quotes largely, Tha 
work follows on Lanferth’s in the Royal MS, 
16 OC. vii, tho whole baing written in an 
early eleventh-century hand. Ié is in all 
likelihood the Sherborne manuscript which 
Leland used. Tho work opens with a letter 
in hexametors addressed to /ilfhesh [q.v.], 
then bishop of Winchester, wherein the 
writer describes Ailfheah’s buildings at Win- 
chester, and in particular the organ which 
ho made, This letter is printed in Mignes 
‘Patrologia, exxxvii. col. 107, ‘Acta&S/ Aug, 
i, 98, ond Mabillon’s ‘ Acta SS,’ v. 628, Ther 
follows another verse-letter addressed to the 
monks of Winchester, printed in Mabillon, 
vy. 684, with two books of the ‘ Miracles of 
St. Swithun, each containing twenty-two 
chapters in hexameters, These two books 
have not been printed. 

‘Wulfstan also wrote a life of St, Ethel- 
wold, apparently wriften jn verse, the styly 
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‘ch William of Malmesbury condemns 
dwiiocre (Geeta Reguin, i, 167; cf. Gesta 
Fail p- 406). A prose life, without au- 

4gname, bas been printed as Wulfstan’s 
jy Mabillon (‘Acta } .’ y, 606), and by the 
ciandiats (‘ Acta ss. Aug. vol. i) and 

(' Patrologia,’ exxxvii. col. 81), but it 
430 closel similar to that which is un- 
jabtedly Ailfric's (rinted in the Chront- 
ma Abbendonica, ii, 255) that it is probably 
puther version of that work, It is some- 
qt longer than Allfric's, the style is as 

ag Aélfric’s, and the mention of Wulf- 
mat, the precentor, byname,isfurther against 
idea of his authorship. 

William of Malmesbury ascribes to Wulf- 
gin afurther work, ‘De tonorum harmonia’ 
iGuta Regum, i. 167), which appears to be 


Int, 
{Authorities cited,] MB. 


WULFSTAN (d. 1023), archbishop of 
jwk,o man of good family, whose sister's 
m was Brihtheah (@, 1088), bishop of 
Vorester, is said to have Leen brought 
gto tha world by an operation that cost his 
mother’s life, Ile wos 2 monk Pay of 
Hy, and an abbot, succeeded Aldulf {a v.] 
gfaldulf ag archbishop of York in 1003, 
ui, like his two predecessors, held the see of 
Worcester along with the archbishopric. 
Hy name occurs 2s present at various coun- 
at and royal acts during the reign of 
Telrad the Unrendy, and specially as ad- 
yang the king at the undated council held 
uw Enhem (Wruxins, Coneilia, i, 285). 
(uate held him in esteem, and, the see of 
(wterbury probably being vacant at the 
nis ased Kita to dedicate his church at 
Adhngdon in Essex in 1026. Ie died ot 
Yok on 28 May 1028, ond was buried ac- 
wailing to his vequest at Jly, of which 
smastery ha was a benefactor. When the 
uw choir of Ely was built in 1106 his body 
wwremoved into it, The pastoral epistle 
wi the ae * Quando dividis Chriama’ of 
Abbot Atlfric (7, 1008) {a v,] ware written 
fe Walfstan ond probably for the use of 
whe bishops also (Tironpn, Ancient Laws, 
4.905-98), Wulfstan’s homilies, written be- 
{ae 1000, have been ascribed to the arch- 
lahop, bué not apparently for any con- 
Yacing reason, as there is nothing to show 
tut their author was in episcopal orders, 
though manuscript editions bear dates later 
tn 1008 ; they have for the first time been 
yinted by Professor Napier in ‘Sammlung 
oglischer Denlmiler’ (Bd. 4, 1880); the 
nost famous of them, however, ‘ Lupi Sermo 
Ww An los,! had previously been printed with 
ttnuslation by George MHickos Ta. v.] in his 

YOR X3q. 
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‘Thesaurus’ Archbishop Wulfstan must 
not be confused (as in Freexan, Norman 
Conquest, i, 842) with Wulfstan, bishop of 
London, who was consecrated in 996. 

[A.-S. Chron £. an. 1023, ed, Plummer; Flor, 
Wig. i. 156, 188-4 (Engl. Hist. Soc); Will. of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff, p. 250; Liber Elion, 
ed. Stewart, i, 205-6; Raine's Fasti Ebor. pp. 
131-4; Ramsay’s Foundation of England, i, 
849, 354, 362.] W.#. 

WULFSTAN, Sr. (1012 P-1095), bisho: 
of Worcester, son of Asthelstan and Wulf- 

fu, people of good position, who both in 

ter lifo entered religion at Worcester, was 
born at Long Itchington, near Warwick, in 
or before 1012, for he is described a3 past 
fifty in 1062, After receiving his education 
in monastic schools, first at Evesham and 
afterwards atPetarborough, wherehis teacher 
was Ervenius, a skilful scribe and illumi- 
nator, who wrote a sacramentary for Canute 
q.v.] and a psalter for his queen Emma[q.v.], 
@ lived for a while as o layman, taking part 
in the sports of other young men. Between 
1083 and 1088 he was ordained deacon and 
priest by Brihtheah, bishop of Worcester, 
who highly esteemed him and offered him a 
well-endowed living near his cathedral city. 
As his mother had roused in him a desire to 
become a monk, ho refused the offer, received 
the habit from ‘Brihtheah, and was admitted 
a monk of the cathedral monastery, where he 
held office firat as schoolmaster, and after- 
wards a8 precentor and sacristan, and finally 
as prior under the bishop, He was distin- 
guished for his asceticism, devotion, and hu- 
mility, was always ready to instruct all who 
came to him, and was wont to journey about 
the country baptising the children of the poor, 
for it is said that the secular clergy refused 
to baptise without a fee, 

The prior's virtuss became widely mown; 
God, if or Godiva [q. v.], the wife of Earl 
Leoiric [a v.], Was much attached to him, 
many nobles esteemed him, and among them 
Fiarl Harold (1022 P-1068), afterwards king. 
Aldred [q. v.}, archbishop of York, having 
been forcad by the pope to promise to resign 
the sea of Worcester, two legates who wera 
in England in 1062 visited ‘Worcester and 
exhorted the clergy and people to choose 
‘Wulfstan aa their bishop, and, having secured 
his election there, attended the Haster meet~ 
ing of the witan and proposed his election 
by the assembly. Many spoke in his favour, 
and all approved; he was seut for, and on 
his arrival yehemently declined the office. 
Tis objections were overborne by the legates, 
the archbishops, and finally by a hermit 
nomed Wulfsige, He was consecrated by 
Aldred at York on 8 Sept., without aes 
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probeion of obedience to Stigand [q. v.], 
Whose position was uncanonical (FRDDMAN, 
relying on Florence of Worcester, holds 
that he made profession to Stigand, but 
minis in an appendix his later profession to 
Toniana in which Wulfstan declares the 
contrary, Norman Conquest, ii. 466, 607). 
Under a pretence of doing him honour, 
Aldred left him for some time in charge of 
the church of York, and took to himself the 
revenues of Worcester; nor was it without 
much difficulty that Wulfstan persuaded 
him to resign the temporalities of the seo, 
with the exception of twelve estates which 
the archbishop insisted on withholding from 
him. As bishop, Wulfstan practised the 
same asceticism that had marked his earlier 
life; he was diligent in the administration of 
his diocese, constantly going about from 
place to place confirming the young, exhort~ 
ing the people, and promoting church build- 
ing. His connection with the diocese of 
York enabled him to be useful to Harold on 
his accession by helping to gain the allegiance 
of the Northumbrians. He made submission 
to the Conqueror, along with Aldred and 
other great ecclesiastics and laymen, at 
Berkhampstead. ‘The property of his church 
was invaded. by Geely. of A betot, sheriff of 
‘Woreester, who built his castle so that it 
encroached on the monastic cemetery, and. 
Sioldred laid his curse on the offender, At 
the council of 1070, in which many English 
prelates were seperate Wulfstan demanded 
the restitution of the twelvemanors i Il 
retained by Aldred, and then in the king's 
hands during the vacancy of the sea of York 
by Aldred’s death, A decision was deferred. 
until a new archbishop had been appointed 
to York, Thomas (d. 1100) (gq. v.], the next 
archbishop, claimed Wullfstan as one of his 
suffragans, but the see of Worcester was de- 
clared 10 be included in the southern pro- 
vince. Jt is probable that Wulfstan, who 
had suffered from the close connection be- 
tween his see and the archbishopric of York, 
‘was on the side of Canterbury in this dispute. 
Both archbishops sought to have him de- 
prived, Lanfranc on the ground of his igno- 
yance, and Thomas for insubordination to 
himself. Nevertheless he kept hisree. Later 
writers record , legend which represents the 
Conqueror demanding the resignation of 
‘Wulfstan’s pastoral staff at a council at 
‘Westminster; Wulfstan went to the Oon- 
fossor’s tomb, and, addressing the dead xing, 
declared that he would resign his staff o ay 
to him from whom he had received it. He 
atruck his staff upon the tomb, saying ‘ Take 
it, my lord King, and give it to whomsoever 
thou wilt,’ The marble opened to receive 
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the staff and hela it fast 
move it until a decision hi a a 
Wulfsian’s favour, and dea ae ae in 
yielded to its rightful possessor thn os 
Twrspmn, cola, 405-7; Rog, Wenn. ii, ph. 
Both archbishops eventually became Wet ; 
stan’s friends ; he helped Thomas by visi bod 
parts of his diocese for him, and at Lanf a 
request held, probably in 1072, a visit tj : 
of the vacant diocese of Lichfield where oe 
Norman power had not yet been established 
In that year Lanfranc obtained a decree fro, 
the king adjudging to the see of Woreester 
the twelve manors taken from it by Aldred 
‘Wulfstan increased the number of monks j 
his cathedral monastery, was careful a 
strict about the performance of ditine Set» 
vice, punishing any monks who came in late 
‘with a stroke of a ferule administered by his 
own hand, and rebuilt his cathedral church 
botween 1084 and 1089, supplying it with 
all necessary furniture ‘The crypt and soma 
other parts of his building still exist, When 
it was complete and the church bult by §; 
Oswald had to be pulled down, he wept, sa}. 
ing that the men of old, if they had ng 
stately buildings, were themselves a sacrifice 
to God, whereas ‘we pile up stones ani 
neglect souls.’ Tle and his monks enters] 
into a bond with six other monasteries to by 
obedient to God, St. Mary, and St. Beneduet 
to be loyal to the king ‘and queen, and to 
perform certain masses and good works, He 
‘was diligent in his diocesan work, and, amo 
the many churches which he built or rest 
rebuilt 5t, Oswald's Church at Westbury i 
Gloucestershire and gave it tothe monastery 
of Worcester. In confession as well as in 
preaching he was excellent, and many came 
to him for — direction, He is said to 
have insisted that the married clergy of his 
diocese should either put away ther wives 
or resign their benefices, While he was ev 
tremely abstemious he entertained othen 
liberally, and when not dining with his 
monks would preside in his hall at the fea-t- 
ing of his followers, for he seems to have 
always had a number of armed retainers in 
his household, to which many rich youths 
were sent for education. Careful not only 
for the wants but the feelings of the poor, 
he instructed there youths whom he caused 
to serve poor people with food to do so with 
humility. Ile was much beloved by Nor 
mans es well as English, and was on friendly 
terms with Rishop Geoffrey of Coutances, 
who reproved him for the monastic plainnes 
of his reas The influence of his preaching 
is illustrated by its success at Bristol, where 
the merchants had long been in the habit of 
kidnapping their fellow-countrymen, and 
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‘a )eed women. also, and selling them asslaves{ him. Immediately on his death he was 


The Obnqueror having tried in 
gin to put down this practice, Wulfstan 
fed yisited the town, staying thera two or 
fine months at a time, and preached against 
jealave trade, with such good effect that 
the people entirely abandoned it. i 
Dormg the rebellion of 1076 he joined 
Cae, the sheriff, in calling out the force of 
ys diocese, and re it so as to prevent 
the rebel Barl of Flereford from crossing the 
Gem [see FrtzosBDRN, WiLTIAs), Tn L085 
jeusisted the commissioners for Wordester- 
hm in taking the survey for Domesday, and 
ythat time gained a suit against the abbot 
of Evesham as to the right of his church to 
ehundred of Oswaldslaw. When thorebels 
udtheir Welsh allies marched against Wor- 
eater in. 1088, the bishop, who was faithful 
to William Rufus, armed his followers, and 
sttherequest of the garrison took up hisabode 
nthe castle. With his blessing, the loyal 
troops marched to battle, and the defeat of 
deiebals was attributed to his anathema, 
He strongly disapproved of the custom of 
seeing long hair, ar oa by the vicious 
youths of the court, and when he had the 
thunce would cut their locks with his pocket- 
inf, Nevertheless, tho king held him in ho- 
yor, a8 did also the nobles ers Trish 
jugs gought his favour; Malcolm IT1(q.v.] of 
satland and his queen, Margaret (2. 1 


] 

and arin his 

eomespondents were the popes the archh ep 
of Bari, and the patriarch of Jerusalem. He 
wis disabled by infirmity from attending the 
ensecration of Anselm [q. v.] in December 
1008. Early in 1094 his decision was re- 
quested with reference to a dispute between 
Archbishop Angelm and Maurice (d. 1107) 
{7}, bishop of London, as he was the only 
me left of the old English episcopate and 
wis' skilled in the English cnatoms: he 
dwided in favour of the archbishop. Ife 
fil sick at Easter, and at Whitsuntide sent 
for hia friend, Koberé Losinga (d. 1095) 
{.¥.], bishop of ITereford, confessed to him, 
milrecdived the discipline. At the beginning 
of 1096 Robert _ visited him, and he 
sain confessed. He died on 18 Jan., and 
ws believed at the moment of his death to 
luo appeared to Bishop Robert, who was 
then with the king at Oricklade in Wiltshire, 
He was buried amid general lantentation in 
his churth at Worcester. He was, so far as 
is mown, a faultless character, ond, save 
that he knew no more than was absolutely 
necessary for the discharge of his duties, a 
pattern of all monastic and of all episcopal 
Virtues asthey were then understood. Nome 
miracles and prophecies are attributed 10 


nthe Trish. 


(yy), desthed his prayors; 


reckoned as a saint, though less than fifty 
years later William of Malmesbury com- 
pees ches the incredulity of theage slighted 

is miraculous power. He was canonised 
by Innocent ITE in 1208; his day m the 
calendar is 19 Jan. King John, when dying, 
commended his soul and body to God and 
St. Wulfstan, and wos buried between Wulf- 
stan and §t. Oswald. ‘Wulfsten’s tomb 
escaped destruction in the fire of 1113; his 
shrine was melted down in 1216 to provide 
monvy for 8 payment demanded of the con- 
vent, and his body was translated to a new 
shrine on the dedication of the restored 
cathedral on 7 June 1218. Some of his 
relics were then divided and probably sold; 
a rib was obtained by William, ebbut of St. 
Albans, who encased it in gold and silver, 
and dedicated an altar to St. Wullston 
(oe Abbaium 8, Albani, i, 288; Chronica 

njort, iii, 42). 

[A Life of Wulfstan, written by Hemming, his 
sub-prior aud the compiler of the Worcester Char- 
tulary, is in Anglia Sacra, i, 641; another Lifo 
in English, by Coleman, 8 monk of Worcester 
and prior of Westbury, is not now known to 
exist, Florence of Worcester pives saveral bio- 
graphical notices, William of Malmesbury’s Life, 
fonnded on Coleman’s work and written about 
1140, is in Anglia Sacra, ii, 241; he also gives 
notices in Gosta Pontiff. nnd Gesta Regum; 
Enlmer's Hist. Nov., ed. Migne, supplies one or 
twvo facts. Many later writers give uoticer of 
him, and 8 Life was written by Capgraive, see 
AA. 8S., Bolland, Jan. it.; Frooman’s Norman 
Conquest vola. fi-v. passim, Will. Rufus i. and 
fi, 476-81.] W. H. 


WULFWIG or WULFWY (d. 1067), 
bishop of Dorchester, appeara in a doubtful 
charter of 1015 as royal chancellor (Cod, 
Dipl. iv. 102). In 1058 he succeeded Ultin 
the great bishopric of Dorchester (4-8, 
Chron. ii. 165, Rotls Ser.) His predecessor 
was living and had been irregularly deprived, 
and Freeman suggests that the record of this 
fact in the chronicle (%d.) may indicate some 
feeling agninst Wulfwig’s appomtment 
(Norm. Cong. ii, 842), but there seems to 
have been no opposition. Wulfwig appa- 
rently shared the scruple about the canonical 
position of Archbishop Stigand [q.v], for ha 
wont abroad to be consecrated (.4.-8. Chron. 
le.) His appointment is thought to mark o 
momentary decline in Norman influence, 
and he was the last of the old line of Dor- 
chester bishops, for his death occurred when 
the great English ecclesinstical preferments 
were passing into Norman hands, Wulfwi, 
died at Winchester (Fior. Wie. ii, 1, Engl, 
Hist. Soe.) in 1067, and was buried in his 
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own church at Dorchester (4.-8. Chron. ii, 
171). Tis will is extant (Cod. Dipl. iv. 290), 
and is witnessed by a large number of per- 
£008, beginning with the king. 

[See, in addition to the chiof authorities 
quoted in the text, Stubbs’s Registr. Sner. Angl, 
p 20; Treeman's Norm. Cong. 1, 769, 1¥. 130- 
181; Green’s Conquest of England, Wr 546, 
579.] A. M. C-2. 


WYATT or WYAT, Sm FRANCIS 
(1575 P-1644), governor of Virginia, born 
about 1575, was the eldest son of Ceorge 
‘Wyat of Boxley Abbey, who married, on 
8 Oct. 1582, at Mastwell, Kent, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Finch, kt., of Eastwell, by 
his wife Katherine, elder daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Moyle of Eastwell. 
This George Wyat, who was the son of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt the younger [q.v.], was re- 
stored to his estate at Boxley by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1570, and was buried at Boxley on 
1 Sept. 1623. 

Through his wife’s kinsmen of the Sandys 
family [see Sanpys, Srr Enwin, and Sanvys, 
Grored], Sir Francis (he was knighted in 
1608) became interested in the affairs of the 
Virgmia Company, In 1619 some of the 
leading colonists in Virginian sent. home a 
petition that 2 nobleman ‘like the late Lord 
de la Warr might be sent os governor.” On 
26 Jon. 1620, failing the reappointment of 
Sir George Yeaxdley [q. v.], whose com- 
mission was wellnigh expired, the Earl of 
Southampton proposed os governor Sir 
Francis Wyat, ‘who was well reported ofin 
respect of his parentage, good education, in- 
tegrity of life, and fair fortune,’ A week 
Tater the company proceeded to a ballot, and 
Wyatt was elected with but two blackballs, 
After his election several steps were taken 
to umprove the condition of the Virginia 
colony, the English board of the company 
being greatly strengthened, The new go- 
‘vernor went out with nine sail, arrived at 
Jamestown at the close of October 1621, 
and ontered upon his government on 18 Nov, 
(Stim, p. 204), fe was accompanied 
as chaplain by his brother, Hawte Wyat 
(d. 81 July 1638), nt rector 
of Merston in Kent, by William Olaiborne 
as surveyor, John Pott as physician, and 
George Sandys [q. v.], the translator of Ovid, 
as treasurer. 

‘Wyat brought with him the new consti- 
tution for the colony, the opening clause of 
his instructions reading as follows: ‘To 
keep up the religion of the church of Eng- 
land og near oa may be; to be obedient to 
the king and do justice after the form of the 
Jaws of England, and not to injure the 
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natives; and to forget old quarc. 
buried, All former docaaige ne te 
chises were confirmed, trial by jor ran. 
secured, and the assembly wes priviley 1 : : 
meet annually upon the call of the a 
who was vested with the right of yato, Ne 
act of the assembly was to be valid unl, : 
it should ba ratified by the Virginia Com: 
pany; but, on the other hand, no order of 
the company was to be obligator without 
the concurrence of the assemh! y Th 
famous ae furnished the model of 
every subsequent form of government ; 
Anglo-American polanien” oy ets 
uring the first year of Wyat’s . 
ship twenty-one vessela acrived in Virgin 
irmging more than thirteen hundred settlers 
and for a brief space new life was imparted 
to the community. Jabez Whitaker set u 
a large guest-house for the accommodation 
of immigrants; Captain William Norton 
with some Italians, erected glass-works neat 
Jamestown, and great attention was paid to 
the manufacture of iron and the importa. 
tion of metal and skilled iron-workers, Un. 
fortunately the prosperity of Wyat's go- 
vernorship received a severe check from a 
great uprising of the Indians towards the 
end of March 1622, when over three hun. 
dred of tho settlers wera massacred, News 
of the massacre reached London in July 
whereupon the governor's wife, who had r5- 
mained in Kent, ‘determined to share her 
husband's anxieties,’ and set sail in the 
aulgail , arriving at Jamestown in December, 
In April 1624 it was intimated to the com. 
pany in London that Sir Francia desired to 
retire fromthe governorship at the close of his 
term of five years, but upon several of the 
planters commending his ‘ justice and noble 
carriage’ it was decided by ballot ‘to 
his continuance, A few months later the 
charter of the old_ Virginia Company was 
annulled, but Sir Francis was continued as 
governor by royal commission, and upon 
James's death in March 1626 he was like 
wise continued in office by Charles I, 
‘Wyat's father died in Ireland in Septem. 
ber 1626, and upon the receipt of this intel- 
ligence Sir Francis straightway prepared to 
leave Virginia. It was not, however, until 
the close of May 1626 that he reached Enge 
land and succeeded to his property at Boxley, 
The governorship was token over by Sir 
George Yeardley. Thirteen years later Wyat 
returned again to Virginia, and succeeded 
Sir John Piceney as governor (November 
1689). Virginia was now torn by factions, 
and, o8 he was unwilling to promote certam 
interesta, Wyat became unpopuler during his 
last term af office, After eighteen months 
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«William Berkeley was appointed his 
vento and in February 1642 landed at 
iaetown. Next year Sir Francis Wyat 
sce back to England in time to be present 
athe death of George Sandys, his wife's 
mt, at Boxley Abbey. In less than a 
vat after this, on 24 Aug. 1644, Wyat was 
\nelf buried in the family yault in the 
ane churchyard at Boxley, He married 
n 1618, Margaret, Ganglier of Sir Samue! 
Sandys of Ombersley, Worcestershire, son 
wi heir of Archbishop Edwin Bandye[a, v. 
Sjepredeceased her husband, and was burie 
i Borley on 27 March 1644. 

iscall. Genenl. et Herald. new ser. ii, 
li, Smith's Governors of Virginia, pp. 86 5q.; 
\nginia. Hist. Collections, vols. vii. and viti.; 
ath's Hust, of Virginia, 1747, pp. 204 sq.; 
Sal's Virginia Governors under the London 
Conpany, 1889, pp. 19-31; Doyle's English in 
{nerica, Virginia, pp. 262, 276; Winsor's Hist, 
tAmerica, pp. 146eq.; Neill’s Annals of the 
\wnnia Company ; Appleton’s Cyclop. of Ame- 
nm Biogr. vi. 620; Cul. Colonial State Pupers, 
{meriea and West Indies. Copios of letters of 
weFrancis Wyatt, with particulars of the his- 
wy of his fumily, are in the yolume of Wyatt 
48S, now the property of the Harl of ati ey] 


WYATT, HENRY ey Faneets 
ms born at Thickbroom, near Lichfield, on 
Haigh 1794, On, the doath of hi father, 
when 

lye at Birmingham with his guardian, Fran- 
cs Iginton (4. y.], the glass-painter, who, 
foling he had a taste for art, sent him to 
Imdon in 1811, and in the following year 
lewas admitted to the school of the Royal 
jademy. In 1816 he entered the studio of 
§rThomas Lawrence [q. y.] 8 0 pupil and 
poved go valuable an arsistant that he re- 
tived 800/. a year after the first twelve 
mouths, Abt the end of 1817 he established 
linself a8 a portrait-painter, pectin’ first 
{Birmingham and successrvely at Liverpool 
wd Manchester, also pairfting occasionally 
‘ubject-pictures, In 182b he settled in Lon- 
du, where ha resided in Newman Streat till 
184, when ill-health obliged him to remove 
toLeamington, It was his intention to re- 
tunto London in 1887, but having some 


. jorzait commissions in Manchester he first 


thited that town, and in the following April 
le wes seized with paralysis, from which he 
layer recovered, ITe died at Prestwich, near 
Yinchester, on 27 Feb. 1840, and was buried 
in tha churchyard of that village. Ile was 
acever artist, o skilful draughtsman, and o 
godeolourist, and both his portraitsand sub- 
peers earned him considerable popu- 

nty. There are mony examples of his 
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work still to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Ches- 
ter, and Leamington. Two by him are in 
the National Gallery (Vernon Collection)— 
‘Vigilance, which was exhibited in the loyal 
Academy in 1836 (it was engraved by G. A. 
Periam); and the ‘ Philosop er, called also 
Galileo’ and ‘ Archimedes,’ a fancy portrait, 
half-length life-size, exhibited at the Royal 
Acadomy in 1832, and engraved by R. Bell. 
Among others of his works that have been 
popular are ‘Fair Forester’ and ‘ Proffered 
Kiss which were engraved by George Tho- 
mas Doo, and the following are also well 
known—' Juliet, ‘Chapeau Noir,’ ‘Gentle 
Reader, ‘The Romance,’ ‘Clara Mowbray,’ 
and ‘Mars and Venus.’ There is in Chester 
Castle a portrait by him of Thomas Harri- 
son (1744-1829) [q.v.], the architect of that 
building. There is in the possession of Mrs, 
Joseph Taylor of Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire, 
a portrait of Wyatt drawn from life in 1830 
by William Bradley [q. v.] He waso man 
of refined tastes, living a quiet bachelor life, 
but, as his sketch-hooks show, always indus- 
triously working at every variety of draw- 
ing; family groups, landscapes, cattle, build- 
ings, shipping, animols of many kinds and 
flowers were alike drawn with the utmost 
care and with much ability. Te exhibited 
between 1817 and 1888 eighty pictures in 
London, including thirty-five at the Royal 


ye 
His younger brother, Tomas Wyarr 
(1799 p BBO, portrait-painter, was born at 
Thickbroom about 1799. He studied in the 
school of the Royal Acndemy, and accom~ 
panied his brother to Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, practising os a portrait- 
painter without much suecess. In Manches- 
ter he tried photography. Eventually ho 
scttled as a portrait-painter in Lichfield, and 
died there on 7 July 1869, Tis works are 
best Inown in the Midland counties, and 
especially af Birmingham, where he held 
the post of secretary to the Midland Society 
of Artists, 

(Gent. Mag. 1840, ii. 655; Redgrave’s Dict. of 
Artists of Engl, School ; Manchester City News, 
15 May 1880; Bryan's Dict. ed. Graves; Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists,] ALN, 


WYATT, JAMES (1746-1813), archi. 
tect, born at Burton Constable, Stafford- 
shire, on 8 Aug. 1746, was sixth of the 
seyen sons of Benjamin Wyatt, a farmer 
and timber-merchant of Blackbrook, who 
also practised og an architect and builder, 
An engraving of Stafford inflrmary (dated 
about 1776) is inscribed B. Wyatt and 
Sons, Arch,’ Bonjamin’s brother William 
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por login wa atu al eae) no Woe gen [Sia epee nee 
was steward to Lord Uabridge; from him | 1786. In 1796 he erected Fonthill Abbey 


descended the brothers Thomas Henry 
Wyatt (q. v.]and Sir Matthew Dighy Wyatt 
q. v.] Benjamin's son Joseph was father of 
Nir Jeffrey Wyatville (q. v.] 

James attended the village school at Bur- 
ton Constable, and was for a timea pupil of 
W. Atkinson. When he was only fourteen 
years of age his great skill in drawing for- 
tunately came to the knowledge of Lord 
Bagot, who had just been appointed ambas- 
sador to the pope. He took Wyatt with 
him to Rome that he might study archi- 
tecture. He seems to have made good use 
of the three or four years that he remained 
there, and of the following two years spent 
in Venice, where he was under the archi- 
tect and painter Antonio Vicentini. Le re- 
turned jo London about 1766. In 1770 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. At the same time the important work 
of adapiing the old Pantheon in Oxford 
Street for dramatic performances was en- 
trusted to him, and from its opening on 
22 Jan. 1772 may be dated Wyatt's great 

opularity and success in his profession. 
Owing to its complete destruction by fire in 
1792, and the fact that there are no ade- 
quate representations of it preserved, wo 
ave no means of judging of that splendour 
aud fitness which, we are told, secured for 
him his position in the fashionable world. 
Foy many years he was constantly omployed 
erecting mansions in the Greeco-[talian style, 
which, though they had a certain semeness 
in their outward appearance, were a distinct 
advance on the work of his predecessors. 
They wore notable for the refinement and 
comfort of thei interior decoration and de- 
sign, A good specimen of his earlier work 
is Ieaton Ifouse, near Manchester, which 
he built in 1772 for Sir Thomas Egerton 
afterwards first Garlof Wilton), On 23 Jon, 
776 he was appointed surveyor of West- 
minstor Abboy. In 1778 and the years 
following he had many important commis- 
sions in Oxford. 

Wyatt gradually turned his attention to 
the Gothic style, to the study of which he 
lh himself with great diligence, em- 
ploying draughtsmen to make careful draw- 
ings of the best ancient work. Bis first 

ort to adopt the Gothic in the design of a 
modern mansion was in Lee Priory, near 
Canterbury, built for Thomas Barrett. In 
this new departure he soon became as popu- 
Jar as in his old style, and among other 
commissions may he mentioned. restorations 
at Salisbury and Lincoln cathedrals. At 
ei Cathedral he rebuilt the nave after 

8 fall of the tower and front on 17 April 


for Mr, Beckford, and in a caste : 
the Royal Mibtary College at Wanye 
the following year. His employment in 2 
storing parts of Salisbury and Tach field 
cathedrals led to severe criticism, and ane 
the archmologists of his time he was Lise 
as ‘The Destroyer;’ but he may be fairly 
considered the author of the great revival A 
interest in Gothic architecture which ai 
led to a higher appreciation of the value 
and beauty of old work, and the develo 
ments that have since taken place in mht, 
architecture, In 1796 he succeeded Sr 
William Ohambers [q. v.] as surveyor-gene- 
ral to the board of works, which lad to his 
employment at the Touse of Lords and by 
George III at Windsor Castle. He held the 
office in 1806 of architect to the hoard of 
ordnance. Le was a most industrious man, 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy batween 
1770 and 1799 no fewer than thirty-five de- 
signs. In 1786 he became a R.A,, and in 
1805, at the eapress wish of the king, he 
filled the office of president of the Roval 
Academy during a temporary misunder- 
stunding between Benjamin West [q, s,] 
and the council of the academy. He wa 
yecognised as president by his contempo- 
varies, butit has since been doubted whether 
he can be regarded os more than president 
elect, owing to the fact that his election 
wes not confirmed by the royal signature, 
Among Wyatt's other works were the eddi- 
tion of wings to the Duke of Deyonshire’s 
house at Chiswick; a Gothic palace, since 
demolished; the mansion house at Dodding. 
ton Park, Gloucestershire, which cnst Cod- 
rington 120,0002,, was completed in 1808; 
Lord Bridgewater's seat at Ashridge Castle, 
Ilerifordshire; he designed the south ele 
vation of Wynnstay for Sir W. W. Wynn, 
bart. The frontof White's Club, St. James's 
Street, is hia design; and mausolenms 
at Cobham and Brocklesby were among hu 
later works. In journeying from Bath to 
London on 4 Sept. 1813 his carriage wes 
overturned near Marlborough, and he died 
instantly. Probably on account of his hold- 
ing the appointment of surveyor to the dean 
and chapter he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 28 Sept. 

There is scarcely a county or large town 
in the country in which Wyatt did not erect 
some public or private building. He lefts 
widow, Rachel, and four sons, including 
Benjamin Dean Wyatt (sea below), Matthew 
Cotes Wyatt (q. vb and Philip Wyatt (d. 
1836), who sasisted his brother Benjamm 
Dean in many of his works, There isa bronze 
bust of Wyatt by C. I’, Rossi in the National 
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pansit Gallery of London. A portrait is 
0, * : 

cer Trith threa drawings by him of 
funttull Abbey. 
the eldest son, BowyaMin Dnan Wratr 

1775-1860?), architect, born in 1775, was 

wueated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
agord, where he matriculated on 24 April 

1s and remained there till 1797, takin, 

puegree. After studying for a time wit 

psfather he visited the continent, and, re- 
rasing in 1802, became private secretary to 
gr drthur Warley, accompanying him to 
jeuad and India, He afterwards re-entered. 
bs profession, and soon, from his father’s 
creat DAIG and influence, had ample work, 
jy 1811 he commenced the rebuilding of 

Dory Lane Theatre, which had been de- 
tnsed by fire on 24 Feb. 1800, and pub- 
tahed ‘ Observations on the Principles of the 
Den for the Theatre now buildingin Drury 
lane’ 1811, 1812, 8vo. With his brother 
Pulp he altered Apsley TWouse for the 
Inks of Wellington in 1829, and he de- 
ined Crochford’s Club Louse, St. James's 
Steet, in 1827, Tlo also built in tho 
ane yens, in conjunction with his brother 
Pulip, Londonderry TIouse, Park Lane, 
ad Wynyard, Durham, for the Marquis o 
londonderry; and in 1830-33 he erected 
te Duke of York’s column at a cost of 
40003, On the donth of his father in 
113 ha succeeded him as aurveyor to 
Westminster Abbey, and held the post 
al 1827, In 1814 he restored the rose 
vindow of the south transept. Ie retired 
fom practice and died about 1850, it is 
ad in Camden Town, There is a por- 
mit of him in the ‘European Magazine,’ 
Ih}, engraved by T. Blood, after 8. Drum- 
nond, A.R.A. 

[Diet. of Architecture, viii 80; Snandby's 
Istof the Royal Academy, i. 226; Redgrave's 
Det. of Artista; Royal Academy Cut; Cent, 
Ung. 1818, ii, 296; Ohestor's Wostminstor Abbo: 
Kegister, p. 486.] AN, 


WYATT, JOHN (1700-1768), inventor, 
dies gon of John and Jane Wyatt (born 
duckson) of Thickbroom in the parish of 
Weeford, near Lichfield, was born in April 
1700, and educated at Lichfield school. His 
fimily was connected with that of Sarah 
Tord, Dr, Johnson’s mother. He worked 
fr some time in his native village as a 
carpenter, until, in 1730, his mind was 
dverted by a plan which he concsived for 
amachine ta make files. Ha sought peau- 
aary help from another Birmingham in- 
ventor, Lewis Paul [q,v.], butthe difficulties 
uyolyed in perfecting the machine soon led 
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toits abandonment, Wyatt was already ens 
in a new and more profitable sphere 
of invention. The discovery of the fly-shuttle 
in 1783 had greatly increased the demand 
for yarn, and suggested the need of a ma- 
chine to perform the operation of spinning. 
The earliest hint of the construction of suc 
a machine ig contained in a letter from 
‘Wyatt to one of his brothers, written about 
1733, in which he saya he intends residing in 
or near Birmingham, as he has ‘a gymerack 
there of some consequence.’ He was unable, 
however, to carry out his idea without addi- 
tional mechanical assistance ; this he ob- 
tained from Lewis Paul, who in Juno 1738 
took out a patent (No. 662) embodying for 
the first time the all-important principle of 
spinning by rollers revolving at different 
velocities. A company, including the names 
of Edward Cave {( vel and Dr, James, was 
formed to apply the invention at a cotton 
mill, Upper Priory, Birmingham. Two hanks 
of the cotton thus spun ara preserved in the 
Birmingham Roference Library, and at- 
tached to them is an inscription in Wyatt’s 
own hand testifymg thal they were spun 
without hands about 174, the motive power 
being ‘two or more asses walking round an 
axis’ and the superintendent, John Wyatt, 
Tho concern nevertheless languished and 
eventually died, owing partly to defects in 
Wyatt and Paul’s machinery, which, though 
highly ingenious, was far inferior in elliciency 
to that brought to perfection by (Sir) 
Richard Arkwright [q.v.]in 1769, and partly 
to the heavy cost of freight ond the dilh- 
culties of transport in the then condition of 
the country roads, 

His spinning speculations ae failed, 
‘Wyatt turned for work to the Soho foundry, 
which was established in 1762, While em- 
ployed there, he invented and perfocted the 
compound lever weighmg machine. Five- 
ton weighing machines constructed by him 
were set up at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Chester, Dlereford, Gloucester, and Lich- 
field (a model of this last is at Sonth Ken- 
sington), The machine is similor in its 
outlines to those now used by most of the 
railway companies. Wyatt died on 20 Noy, 
1766, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Philip's, Birmingham. IIe was fol- 
lowed_to the grave by Matthew Boulton 
{. v.], who is said to have upbraided 

yati’s sons for not asserting their father's 
inventions, and John Baskerville (q.v.] His 
tombstone has recently been set erect and 
reinscribed. Wyatt was twice married, 
and by his second wife left four dangh- 
ters and two sons—Qharles, who took out 
several patents between 1790 and 1817; 
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and John, publisher of the ‘Repertory of 
Aris’ (1818). 

A number of his papers, plans, and de- 
signs for inventions were presented to the 
Reference Library, Birmingham, by Mrs. 
Silvester of Bath. The original model con- 
structed by Wyatt and Paul, by which the 
first cotton thread is said to haye been spun, 
was ‘offered to Arkwright oa an interesting 
relic, but the passant adapter declined to 
take it? (Trams, Indust. Hist. of Birming- 
ham, 1866, p. 214). Wyatt is said to have 
been one of the unsuccessful competitors 
a she erection of Westminster Bridge in 

(John Wyatt, Master Carpenter and Inventor, 
London, 1886; French’s Life and Times of 
Samuel Crompton, chap, iv.; Baines’s Hist. of 
the Cotton Manufacture, pp. 121-40 (Baines's 
advocacy of Wyatt's claims against Paul wus 
strongly combatod by Cule); Cole’s Account of 
Louis Paul and his Invention for Spinning Cotton 
and Wool. by Rollers, September 1858 ; Gueat’s 
Hist. of the Cotton Manufacture, 1823; Dent's 
Making of Birmingham, 1804, p. 79; Gent. 
Mag. 1812 i, 196, 1836ii, 281 ; Builder, 14 Aug. 
1880; Simms’s Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, 1894, 
p. 530.) T. 8. 


WYATT, JOHN (1825-1874), army sur- 
geon, eldest son of James Wyatt of Lidsey, 
near Chichester, yma by his wife Caro- 
line, was baptised in the parish church of 
Aldingbourne, Sussex, on 28 Oct. 1826. 
Tle was admitted a member of the eval 
College of Surgeons of England on 26 May 
1848, becoming a fellow of that body on 
18 Dec. 1866, te entered the army medical 
service with the rank of assistant-surgeon 
on 17 June 1851, was gazetted surgeon on 
9 April 1857, and surgeon-major on 9 Jan, 
1863, being attached throughout his life to 
the first. battalion of the Coldstream guards. 
He was engaged in activo service in the 
Crimean war, and was present at the battles 
of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman, and at 
the siege of Sebastopol. At Inkerman his 
horse was shot under him. At the close of 
the war he received the Crimean medal with 
four clasps, the Turkish medal, and a knight- 
hood of the legion of honour. In 1870 he 
was selected by the war department to act 
as medical commissioner at the head- 

marters of the French army during the 
Franco-Gorman war, and in this capacity he 
was present in Paris during the wholo of the 
siege, At this time he rendered important 
services to the sick and wounded, for he was 
attached to an ambulance and was a member 
of the Société de Secours aux Bleasés. ‘For 
these services he was made a companion of 
the Bath in 1873, He died at Bourne- 
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mouth on 2 April 1874, and w i 

Brompton cemetery. ’ eel 
Registers of Aldingbourne P; 

olen notices in the Procaedin : a oe 

Med. and Chir. Soc. vii. 320; edica) Tine 

and Gazette, 1874 i, 414, 1875 ii, 192] 
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WYATT, MATTHEW COTES (int. 
1862), ae Olingest son of James 
Wyatt[q v.], was born in 1777 and educated 
at Eton. After studying in the Schools of 
the Royal Academy he, through his father's 
influence, obtained employment at Windsor 
Castle, where he became a favourite with 
the king and ee From 1803 to 1814 
he was an exhibitor at the Royal Academ 
of portraits and historical subjects in ol, 
and in 1811 sent his only contribution in 
sculpture, a bust of the king. One of his 
earliest public commissions was the Nelson 
monument in the Exchange quadrangle at 
Liverpool, After the death of Princess 
Charlotte, Wyatt was employed to execute 
the marble cenotaph to her memory in St, 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, for which 16,000;, 
had been subscribed; this was completed in 
1826, and gained much admiration (Gert, 
Mag. 1826, i, 850). When George III died 
and a subscription for a national monument 
was started, Wyatt prepared a design re 
presenting the king standing in a quadriga, 
and of this he published an etching; but, 
though highly approved of and provisionally 
accepted, Jack of funds necessitated its 
abandonment, Eventually, in 1832, a com- 
mittee of the subscribers commissioned him 
to execute the bronze equestrian statue of 
the king which now stands in Pall Mall 
East, and is his best work. Other well- 
known productions by Wyutt arethe marble 
monument to the Duchess of Rutland at 
Belvoir, and the poorly modelled colossal 
bronze aquestrian statue of the Duke of 
‘Wellington which was placed on Decimus 
Burton's arch at Hyde Park Corner in 1846 
and remained there until 1888, when it was 
remoyed to Aldershot. A portrait of aNew- 
foundland dog, sculptured in coloured 
marbles by Wyatt, was shown at the Inter- 
national axh{hition of 1851. Thanks to 
royal and other influential patronage, Wyatt 
enjoyed a reputation and practice to which 
his mediocre abilities hardly entitled him, 
and he amassed considerable wealth. He 
died at his house in the Harrow Road, Lon- 
don, on 8 Jan. 1862. By his wife Maria 
(d. 1852) he had, with other children, two 
sons—Matthew, who became o lieutenant 
of the queen's bodyguard and was knighted; 
and James, who followed his father's pro- 
fession and worked ag his assistant. 
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Art Journal, 1862; Redgrave’s Dict of 
jnuts; Gent. Mag. 1822 i, 208, 1836 11, 306, 
1169, 1. 241; Royal Academy Catalogues; pri- 
pte information. ] F. M, o’D. 

WYATT, Sin MATTHEW DIGBY 
20-1877), architect and writer on art, 
wangest son Of Matthew Wyatt, a metro- 
‘glitan police magistrate, wasborn at Rowde, 
Fat Devizes, on 28 July 1820, Thomas 
fleary Wyatt [q.¥.] was his eldest brother. 
tie Wyatt family was prolific in artists 
Mi arohitects. Thomas and Matthew were 
decended from William Wyatt (brother of 
Rejamin Wyatt of Hlackbrook), who was 
it th endof the eighteenth contury steward 
jgLord Uxbridge[see under Wyatt, Jamxs), 

Votthew Digby was in 1836 placed as a 

pil in the office of his brothar Thomas, 
tithe first year of pupilage he showed his 
Kteary ability by winning the essay prize 
nedal of the Institute of British Architects, 
mi the continental tour which he took in 
1344-6 was made the occasion for collecting 
the materiais of a work on the ‘Geometric 
Youics of the Middle Ages’ (1818, fol.) 
In 1819 Wyatt was employed by the So- 
eety of Arta to report upon the French Ex- 
htition of that year. He furnished a re- 
makably able report, with the result that 
in 1851 he was selected for the post of secre- 
ty to the executive committee of the Grent 
Exhibition in London, Besides winning 
pio medals for his exhibited designs, he 
seeived o special gold medal from the Prince 
Consort and a premium of 1,0002, for his 
dicial services. Among his collaborators 
inthe work of the exhibition were Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel Iq. y.], with whom ho sub- 
quently built V’addington station, and 
Qwen Jones (g. v.], who became a close 
fiend. A paper upon tho construction of 
the exhibition buildings read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (x. 127) was 
avarded a ‘Telford’ medal, and Wyatt 
futher contributed to tho literature of the 
ethibition by ee the editorship of 
the ‘Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth be a 
twy; a work which illustrated a selection 
of the objects exhibited (18651, fol. 

_ During the time that the exhibition build- 
ne being transformed into the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, Wyatt acted na super- 
mtendent of the fine arts department, and, 
together with Owen Jones, designed the 
tourts characteristic of various periods and 
mtionalities of art. In 1855 he was ap- 
Pointed surveyor to the Bast India penveny, 
tnd his execution of the interior of the India 
tfice, in collaboration with Sir George Gil- 
tert Scott [q. v.], was the occasion of his 
heeiving knighthood, In the same year 
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‘Wyatt attended as juror at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, and for his services to the French 
government in reporting on decoration was 
created a Imight of the Legion of Honour. 
From 1855 until 1859 he was honorary se- 
eretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and in 1866 received the gold 
medal of that body. On the foundation of 
the Slade Peofestorehip of fine arts at Cam- 
bridge in 1869 he was the first occupant of 
the chair, and received the honorary degree 
of M.A. Wyatt's knowledge and use of 
architectural styles were catholic and com- 
prehensive, but his special leaning towards 
the art of the Renaissance made him in 
sense a leader in the movement which has 
characterised the last quarter of the century. 

His domestic works included Alford 
House, in Kensington Gore; Possingworth, 
Sussex; Newolls,near Torsham; the Mount, 
Norwood; the Ham, Glamorganshire; and 
the restorations of Compton Wynyates, 
Worwickshire, and of Isfleld Place, Sussex. 
He designed the chapel and hospital for tho 
barracks at Warley, the Crimean memorial 
arch ot Chatham, the Indian government 
stores at Lambeth, Addenbrooke's Ilospital, 
Cambridge, a Rothschild mausoleum at West 
IInm cemetery, the East India Museum, 
and the Adelphi Theatre, North Marston 
church, Buckinghamshire, was restored by 
Wyatt for the crown, and he was associated 
with his brother Thomas Ienry in the 
design of the military chapel at Woolwich. 
He also executed many important colonial 
commissions. His other writings, which 
were numerous, includa‘ Motal Work and 
its Artistic Design, 1852, fol.; ‘The Art of 
Illuminating’ 1860, 4to; ‘On the Forei 
Artists employed in England during the 
Sixtconth Century,’ 1868, 4to; and o paper 
on the ‘Jlistory of tho Manufacture of 
Clocks,’ 1870. . 

Wyatt died on 21 May 1877 at his resi- 
dence, Dimlands Castle, near Cowbridge, 
South Wales, to which he had retired in the 
hope of recruiting his overworked strength, 
aid was buried at Usk. A bust life-size 

rtrait of Wyatt, painted by A. Ossiani, is 
in the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Ho married, on 1] Jan. 1853, rei second 
daughter of Iltyd Nicholl of the Ham, 
Glamorganshire, 


[Builder, 1889, xxvii. 006 (portrait), 1877, 
xxxy. 641, 646, 650, 1878, xxxvi. 49, 301; 
Redgrave's Dict, of Artists; Burke's Pocrage, 
1877, p. 1406; Times, 28 and 24 May 1877; 
Institution of Civil Engineers Proceedings, 
1876-7, xlix. pt. 8; Architect, 1877, arli. 381, 
880; information from Mr. R, B. sis 
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WYATT, RICHARD JAMES om 
1850), sculptor,son of Edward Wyatt (1757- 
1888), a well-known carver and gilder of 
Oxford Street, by his wife Anne Madox, 
and cousin of Matthew Cotes Wyatt [q. v.], 
was born in Oxford Strect, London, on 
3 May 1795. He studied in the school of 
the Royal Academy, where he gained two 
medals, and served his apprenticeship with 
John Charles Felix Rossi (q. vt In 1818he 
exhibited at the academy a ‘Judgment of 
Paris, and in 1819 a monument io Lady 
Anne Hudson; other carly memorial works 
hy him are in Esher church and St, John's 
Wood chapel. When Canova visited this 
country Wyatt was brought under his notice 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence [q. v.], and re- 
ceived from him an invitation to Rome. He 
left England early in 1821, and, after study- 
ing for a few months in Paris undor Bosio, 
proceeded to Rome, and entered the studio 
of Canova, where ho had Jolin Gibson (1790- 
1866) [q. v.] as a fellow pupil. Settling per- 


manently in Rome, Wyatt practised his pro- | P' 


feasion. there with great enthusiasm and suc~ 
cess, and from 1831 until his death was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Among his bost works were ‘Ino and the 
Infant Bacchus,’ ‘ Girl at the Bath,’ ‘Musi- 
dora’ (at Chatsworth), and ‘Ponclope,’ ‘ The 
Tluntress,’ and ‘ Flora’ (all in the royal col- 
lection). Several of these have been engraved 
for the ‘Art Journal,’ The ‘ Ponelope’ was 
a commission given by the queen to Wyatt 
at the time of his only visit to England in 
1841. Tis whole life was otherwise passed 
in Rome, where he died, unmarried,on 29 May 
1850, and was buried in the protestant ceme- 
tery, Some of his works wero shown at the 
London exhibition of 1851, and were awarded 
agold medal. Wyatt was a highly accom- 
lished artist, particularly excelling in his 
female figures, which in purity of form and 
heauty of line rivalled those of his master 
Canova, A woodcut portrait, from a drawing 
by 8, Pearce, accompanies a memoir of him 
in the ‘ Art Journal,’ 1860. 
[Art Journal, Aug. 1860; Gent. Mag. 1850, 
fi. 90; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Royal 
Academy catalogues, | T. M, O’D, 


WYATT, Str TITOMAS (1603?-1542), 
poet, only aon of Sir Tlenry Wyatt and Anne, 

aughter of John Skinner of Roigate, Surrey, 
was born about 1608, at his father’s resi- 
denca, Allington Castle, Kent. The ‘inqui- 
sitio post mortem ’ of his father, dated 1587, 
inaccurately describes him as then aged 
‘twenty-eight years and upwards.’ 

Sis Honry Wrarr (d, 1687), the father 
of the poet, resisted the pretensions of Ri- 
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chard IE to the throne, and was ; ; 
quence arrested and imprisoned in the Tors, 
for two years. According to his son's state. 
ment he was racked in Richard's presence, 
and vinegar and mustard were forced dow, 
his throat. There is an old tradition m th 
family that while in tho Tower a cat brought 
lum a pigeon evory day from a neighbourr 
dovecot and thus saved him from staratne 
There is no contemporary confirmation of 
the legend. The Earl of Romney, who ig 
directly descended in the female lina from 
the Wyatts, possesses a curious halflength 
portrait of Sir Henry seated in a prison cel] 
with a cat drawing towards him a pigeon 
through the grating of a window, Lond 
Romney also possesses @ second picture of 
‘The cat that fed Sir Tenry Wyatt,’ besides 
a small bust portrait of Sir Tenry, Thy 
pictures, illustrating the tradition of the eat 
(now at Lord Romney’s house, 4 Upper Bel- 
gaye Street, Londoth, represent Su Henry 
yait in advanced years, and were obviously 
ainted on, heey evidence very loug after 
the date of the alleged events they claim to 
depict. The we papers, drawn up in 1727, 
relate that Sir Henry on his release fiom the 
Tower ‘would ever make much of cats, a3 
other mon will of their spaniels or hound,' 
On tho accession of Henry VIL Wyatt wa, 
not merely liborated but was admitted to 
tho py council, and remained high in the 
royal favour. Ie was one of Henry VITs 
exocutors, and one of Ienry VIII's guar. 
dians. Lenry VIII treated him with no 
less consideration than his father had shown 
him. le was admitted to the privy council 
of the now king in April 1509, and became 
& knight of the Bath on 28 July following, 
In 1611 he was made jointly with Sir Thomas 
Boleyn {q. v.] constable of Norwich castle 
(Letters and Papers of Henry VII, i. No, 
3008), and on 29 July of tho same year was 
granted an estate called Maidencota, at Est 
cine in Borkshire. At the battle of the 
purs he served in the vanguard (16 Aug, 
1513). He became treasurer to the king's 
chambor in 1524, but resigned that office to 
Sir Brian Tuko on 28 April 1528, He had 
purchased in 1492 the castle and estate of 
Allington near Maidstone in Kent, and made 
the place hisprincipal residence. Henry VIIT 
visited him there in 1627 to meet Wolsey 
on his return from the continent, Wyatt 
remained friendly with Sir Thomas Boleyn 
(the father of Queen Anne Boleyn), who hal 
been his colleague at Norwich, and resided 
at Hever Castle in Kent, Sir Henry died on 
10 Nov. 1587 (Jug. post mart, 28 Hen. VIN, 
m, 5), and, in agcordance with the directions 
in his will, which was proved on 21 Feb, 
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ee ne a eee 2 eae Ha ee E cRle er ae eR ae Pe 
1387-8 (Cromwell, f. 7), was buried at Mil- | water over the queen’s hands. ‘The story of 
xf, near Gravesend. the Spanish chronicler that Henry after- 
Agtwelve yeara of age the son Thomas | wards banished Wyatt from court tor two 
yssdmitted of St. John’s College, Cam- Meet is uncorroborated. In the apring of 
jeadge. He graduated there BA. in 1518, | 1535 he was engaged im a heated contro- 
WA. m 1620. There is o vague tradi- |-versy with Elizabeth Rede, abbess of Weat 
yn that he also studied at Oxiord. Te|Malling, who declined to obey the orders 
gamed early—in 1520, when not more than | of the government to admit Wyatt 10 con- 
greateen—but as a boy he had made the | fiscated property of the abbey. He was in 
qsintance of Anne Boleyn, and long after | attendance on the king early in 1686, but 
fa data of hia marriage Wyatt was re-|soon afterwards the discavery of Anne's 
das her lover, He soon sought official pani oe infidelities created at court an 
Joyment, and became esquire of the | atmosphere of suspicion, which threatened 
jiyto the king. In 1624 he was appointed | to overwhelm Wyatt. dn 5 May 1636 he 
fn of the king's jewels, but the statement |! was committed to the Tower, but it waa 
dut he succeeded his father as treasurer to | only intended to employ him as a witness 
dehing’schamber is an invention of J.P,Col-| against the queen, Cromwell wrote to 
Jer, who forged entries in official papers in | Wyatt's father on 11 May that his life waa 
rgpats of it ( Trevelyan Papers, Camd, Soe,; | to be spared. No legal proceedings were 
suonns, Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems), | taken against him, and he was released on 
ApChristmas 1626 ho distinguished himself} 14 June. His sister Mary attended Queen 
stscourt fournament. Noat year he accom-| Anne on the scaffold. A muimiature manu- 
pued Sir Thomas Cheney on o diplomatic | script book of prayers on vellum bound in 
mion to France, gol (enamelled black), which now belongs 
In January 1626-7 he accompanied Sir! to Lord Romney, is said to have been given 
John Russell, the ambassador, to the Lapel | by the queen to lady of Wyatt's family, 
curt The story is told that Russell m his’ (A very similar volume and binding is 
mmey down the Thames encountered among the Ashbumham MSS. at the British 
f att, and,‘aflor salutations, was demanded | Museum ; ef. Arch@oloyia, sliv. 259-70). 
dhe wiluther he went, and had answer,| Wyatt made allusion to the fatal month 
“To Italy, sont by the king.” ‘And I,”| of May in one of his sonnets; but-he had not 
ad Wyatt, will, if you please, ask leave, | forfeited the king's favour, and the mini- 
gimoney, and go with you.” ‘No man | ster Cromwall thenceforth treated him with 
nore welcome,” answered the ambassador. ; marked confidenca. In October 1586 he was 
§, this accordingly done, they pasaed jn | given a command against the rebels in Lin- 
together’ (Wyatt MSS.) While} colnshire, and he was knighted on 18 March 
abroad at this time, Wyatt visited Venice, | 1536-7. 1n 1637 he became sheriff of Kent, 
Fenorn, Bologna, Florence, and Rome. | In April of the same year he was appointed 
Russell broke his leg ot Romo, and Wyatt | ambassador to tho emperor, in succession to 
médertook to negotiate on his bebalf with | Richard Pate,and he remained abroad, mastly 
the Venetian republic. On hig return | in Spain, till April 1539, The negotiations 
Pi towards ome he was taken captive | in which he was engaged were aimed at se- 
t! 





he imperial forces under the constable | curing friendlyrelations between the emperor 
atbon, and a ransom of three thousand | and [lemy VIII. ‘The diplomacy proved 
ducats wos demanded, Wyatt, however, | intricate, and although Wyatt displayed in 
weaped to Bologna. its conduct aagacity and foresight, heachieved 
On settling again in England Wyatt | no substantia! success, He found time in 
njoined the court, but in 1629 and 1530/1687 to send interesting letters of moral 
le chiefly spent his time at Calais, where } advice to his son (printed by Nott), In May 
hsaccepted the post of high-marshal, Ilia} 1588 Edmund Bonner [q. v.] and Simon 
ulations with Anne Boleyn continued close | Tleynes [q. v.] were ordered under a special 
tntil her favours were sought by Henry VILL. | commission to Nice, where the emperor was 
Then it is said that he ‘fra: kly confessed | staying, to join Wyatt in dissuading him 
to Hemy the charactor of his intimacy | from taking part in a ganeral council con- 
with her He Haxrsvirip, Lretended Di-|-vened by the pope at Vicenza, Wyatt 
wre), and warned him against marrying | entertained Bonner and his companion at 
’ woman of blemished character. In 1598 | Villa Franca, where the English embassy 
Wes sworn of the privy council, ond | had securad apartments remote from the 
ti Anne's coronation ‘on Whit Sunday | heat and crowd of Nice; hut Wyatt re- 
of that, year, he acted as chief ‘eweror’ | gented the presence of coadjutors and treated 
in place of his fathor, and poured scentud | them with apparent contempt, Bonner re- 
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taliated by writing to Cromwell (from Blois, | whiche he sawe he might and m 
3 Sept, 1688) that Wyatt was engaged in| justely condempned. And the con 


traitorous correspondence with Reginald 
Pole, lived loosely, and used disrespectful 
language to the king (cf. Inner Temple 
Petyt J 


Mag. 1860, i. 568-70), Cromwell, a staunch | given him his 
friend of Wastt, ignored the accusation, and ' 


on 27 Nov. 1638 wrote to him in terms of 
confidence. Wyatt was recalled to England 
in April 1539. 

In the following December he was des- 
patched to Flanders to interview the emperor, 
who was on the point of paying 2 visit to 
the king of Franca in Paris, Thither Wyatt 
followed the emperor, 
‘Wyatt was especially requested to procure 
from the French court the arrest of a Welsh- 
man named Brancetor, an ally of Cardinal 
Pole, who had taken service in the house- 
hold of the emperor, and was with him in 
Paris. Wyatt failed to sacura the arrest of 
the man, who appealed to the emperor and 
to the French government for protection. 
Wyatt pressed the matter in an audience of 
tho emperor, but he proved unconciliatory. 
Henry VIII, on heating from Wyatt of lis 
difficultica, instructed him to remain firm. 
Wyatt followed the emperor to Brussels 
at boldly renewed his entreatios without 
result, Wyatt's inability to sapere the re- 
lations betweon Uenry VILL and the emperor 
were in part responsible for Cromwell’s fall. 
In 1540 he roturned from the Low Coun- 
tries, 

After Cromwell's execution Bonner and 
Tleynes renewed their old attack upon 
Wyatt. Their charges wero now treated 
seriously, and Wyatt was sent to the Tower 
at the samo time as another innocent ally 
of Cromwell, Sir John Watlop{q.v.] Wyatt 
‘was privatcly informed of the accusation, 
and gent an elaborate paper of explanations, 
denying with much spirit that any troason- 
able intent could be deduced from any reports 
of his conversation (cf, Zari. MS, 78, arts, 
6, 7; first printed by Iforace Walpole in 
Miscellaneous Antiquities, 1772, ii. 21-64, 
from a transcript made by the poet Gray), 
But according to a letler sent by tho lords 
of the council to Sir William [Toward on 
26 March 16511, Wyatt ‘ confessed uppon his 
examination, all the thinges objected unto 
hin, in a like lamentable and pitiful sorte as 
“Wallop did, whiche surely wore grevous, de- 
lyvering his submission in writing, declaring 
thole history of his offences, but with a like 
peste, that the same proceeded from 

im in his rage and folishe vaynglorios fan- 
tazie without spott of malice; yelding him- 
self only to his majesties marcy, without the 
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8. No. 47, £ 9; printed in Gent. | nature enclyned to pitie and mo; 
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ust needes hy 


tion of which submission, and gt the ore 


and contynual sute of the Qu 

His Highnes, being of his a ome 
; rcy, hathe 
pardon in as Jar, 

sorte as his grace gave thother ‘to ne 
Wallop, whiche pardons be delyvered and 
they sent for to come hither to Highnes at 
Dover.’ Thenceforth the king's fayour WRS 
secure, He had added the estate of Box 
to his large Kentish property, and DOW te 
ceived grants of land at Taaleck and eles. 
where, exchanging some of his land in Kent 


In January 1640) for other estates in Dorset and Somerset 


ITe was made high steward of the m 
Maidstono, and early in 1542 he was pen 
to parliament os imight of the shire for 
Kent. In the summer of 1642 he was sent 
to Falmouth to conduct tho imperial am. 
bassador to London. The heat of the wenther 
and the fatigue of the journey brought'on a 
violent fever, which compelled him to halt 
at Sherborne in Dorset, There Wyatt died, 
and on 11 Oct. 1642 he was buried in th 
ee church of Sherborne. The register 

escribes him as ‘vir venerabilis’ The 
‘ inquisitio post mortem,’ dated 8 Jan, 
1542-8, enumerates vast estates in Kent 
(84 Hen. VIII, Kent, m. 90). 

Sir Thomas Wyatt's (bust) portrait (with 
flowing black beard and bald head) on panelis 
inthe picture gallery atthe Dodletan Libary, 
Oxford. The Earl of Romney (at his Lon. 
don residence) owns o portrait (small bust) 
on panel by Lucas Oornelisz. Two other 
simular portraits were exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1806, Two drawings by Hol- 
bein are in the Royal Library at Windsor; one 
‘was engraved for Leland’s tract in 1649, and 
is said to have been drawn on wood by Ilol- 
bein. A painting after ono of Tolbein's 
sketches is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, According io Vertue, a full-length 

rirait was at Ditchley, the present seat of 
Tiasonat Dillon; it has long been missing, 
The Bodleian portrait has often been en- 
grayed (cf. Dr, Nott’s edition of Wyatt's 
‘Worl,’ frontispiece), 

Wyatt married about 1520 Blizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Brooke, lord Cobham, 
and had by her en only surviving son, Sir 
Thomas What [q. v.] Dis widow married 
Sir Edward Warner gq. 7) ‘ 

Wyatt's unexpocted death was widely 
mouned. John Leland, the antiquary, pub- 
lished in 1542 o Latin elegy of much merit, 
‘Neonia in mortem Thomm Viati equitis 
incomparsabilis, which was dedicated to the 
Earl of Surrey (with woodeut of Wyatt) 
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lowed an interesting anonymous 

- forthe Excellent Epitaife of Sys 
rhmnas Wyat, with two other compendious 
jgtties qwherin are touchyd, and set furth 
state of mannes lyte, (iapeyated at 
ion by John Herforde for Roherte Toye 

1510], 4t0, 4 leaves) ; the portrait of Wyatt, 
4, cirle, is reproduced from Leland’s 
rreniay? a partial reissue was entitled ‘A. 
gopendious dittie, wherein the state of 
pus lyfe is briefely touched, London, by 
tomas Berthelet, 3 Jan. 1647-8, But the 
yost interesting poetic tributes to Wyatt 
yew paid by Surrey in two poems—one a 
qanet and the other an elegy in forty-eight 
jnes which were first published by Tottel 
ia Songes and Sonettes’ (1557), : 

Wyatt belonged to the cultivated circle of 

VItrs court. He closely studied 
feign literature, and acquired a high re- 
postion as & writer of English verse, Ie 
plmarily shores with Tlenry Howard, earl 

{Surrey [q. V.], the honour of having intro- 
duel tha sonnet from Italy into this country. 
Hess botter entitled to be irenied as the 

jneor. Wyatt was Surrey’s senior by fif. 
wea years, At Wyatt's death Surrey was 
alytwenty-four. When Wyatt first studied 
Perarch’s sonnets in Jialy, Surrey was 
wily nine, Surrey may be fairly regarded 
uw Wyatt's disciple, Wyatt wrote both 
weed and secular verso, but none of his 
empositions were published in his lifetime, 
fis sacred poems, in which he shows the 
mluenceof Danie and Alamanni, appeared in 
189 as ‘Certayne Psalmes chosen ont of 
the Psalter of Dauid commonly called the vij 

ytentiall Psalmes, drawen into Englyshe 
meter by Sir Thomas Wyat, knyght, where- 
uto is added a prologe of the auctore before 
Palma very pleasant and profeitable 
tothe godly reader. Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Raynald and John TWarryngton, 
wurx, 4to” A sounet in praise of the 
lok by Surrey is prefixed, and is reprinted 
mTottel’s ‘Songes and Sonettes’ (ed. Arber, 

98), The work is dedicated by the printer 
fi gion to William Parr, marquis of 
Northampton. 

i of Wyatt's secular poems ware first 
printed in 1657, with those of Surrey and 
wma anonymous contemporaries, by Richard 
Tottel, in the volume called ‘Songes and 
Sonsttes,’ which is commonly quoted os 
‘Tottel’s Miscellany,’ Ninety-six poems are 
there assigned to Wyatt out of a total of 
$10. In Nott’s edition of the works of 
Surey and Wyatt (1815-16) important ad- 
ditions to the collection of Tottel were made 
ftom manuscript sources. The most his- 
tarically interesting of Wyatt's surviving 
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poems are thirty-one regular sonnets; of 
these ten are direct translations of Petrarch, 
ond many others betray his influence. The 
metre is simplified from the Italian model, 
and the two concluding lines usually form a 
rhymed couplet. The rest of Wyatt's poams 
consist of rondeaus, epigrams, lyrica in various 
short metres, and satires in heroic couplets. 
His muse was largely imitative, and French 
and Spanish verse was laid under eontribu- 
tion as well os Italian. His epigrama often 
imitate the strambott? of Serafino dell’ Aquila, 
His satires are inspired by a study of Horace 
or Persius, Wyatt's poetic efforts often lack 
grace, his versification is at times curiousl 
uncouth, his sonnets ara strained and arti- 
ficial in style as well asin sentiment; but 
he Jmew the value of metrical rules and 
musical rhythm, as the ‘Address to his 
Lute’ amply attests. Despite his persistent 
imitation of foreign models, too, he displays 
at all points an individual energy of thought, 
which his disciple Surrey neverattained, As 
a whole his work evinces a robuster taste 
and intellect than Surrey’s. 

‘Tottel’s Miscellany’ was constantly re- 
printed [see Howarn, Innry, Barn or 
Sureny ; Torrone, Rrowanp}. Wyatt's poums 
were separately apne from ! Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany’ twice in 1717; in Bell's ‘Annotated 
Edition of English Poets’ in 1854; by the 
Rey, George Gilfillan, etaberr in 1858; 
ae James Yeowell in the ‘ Aldine Poets,’ 

The pan works of Wyatt and Surrey 
haye often heen edited together, notably in 
1815-16, by Georga Frederick Nott [q. v.], 
who printed many new oe by Wyatt for 
the first time from the Iarington MSS, and 
the Duke of Devonshire’s manuscript collec- 
tions (2 vols. 4to), and again in 1881 hy Sir 
Harris Nicolas, 


{An elaborate memoir by Nott 19 prefixed to 
his edition of Wyatt’s works (1816); 4 few 
additions are made by Nicolas and Yeowell in 
their reepective editions of Wyatt's poems. John 
Bruce, in Gent, Mag. 1860, ii. 285 seq., gave a 
seriesof valuable axtracts touching Sir Thomas's 
earcer from the Wyatt manuscripts, a remnant 
of a collection of family papers made in 1727 
by a descendant, Richard Wyatt (1673-1763) ; 
in 1860, when Bruce used them, these papers 
were in the possession of the Rev. B, D. Hawking 
of Rivenhall, Essex, but they were made over 
in 1872 to the Earl of Romney, in whose ances- 
tora’ possession they had formerly been; they 
are now the property of the fifil earl (infor. 
mation kindly given by the Hon. R, Marsham. 
Townshend), Mr. Cave Browne in his History 
of Boxley Turish, Maidstone, 1892, pp. 184 seq., 
made some use of the Wyatt MSS. See also 
Arher’s prefycs to his raprint of Tottel's Miacel- 
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lnny, 1870; Cooper's Athenss Oantabr.; Froude’s 
History ; Misa Strickland’s Queens of England ; 
Bapst’s Deux Gentilhommes-Pottes de lx Cour 
de Henry VIII, 1891; Thomas's Historical Notes; 
Miscell, Geneal. et Heraldica, now ser. ti. 107; 
Brewer and Gairdner's Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII; Cal. State Papers, Spanish, v.~vi.; 
Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn; George Wyat’s Ac- 
count of Anne Boleigna, 1817, Brewer's Henry 
VIII; Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry ; Pro- 
fessor Courthope’s Hist, of English Poetry, ii. 
44-67 (an important ertical study); Rudolf 
Alschor’s Sir Thomas Wyatt und soine Stellung 
in der Entwickelungsgeschichta dor englischen 
Literatur und Verskunst, Viennn, 1886 (chiefly 
dealing with Wyntt’s metres); W, E, Simonds’s 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems (Boston, 1889); 
Carlo Segre’s Studi Petrarchesehi, Firenze, 1903, 
pp. 281 seq.] 8. L. 
WYATT, Srz THOMAS the younger 
(1521 P-1554), conspirator, was the eldest and 
only surviving son of Sir ‘Thomas Wyatt the 
elder (q. v.], by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Brooke, third lord Cobham. He 
‘was brought up as a catholic, He is de- 
scribed as ‘twenty-one years and upwards’ 
in the ‘ inquisitio post mortem ’ of his father, 
which was dated 8 Jan. 1642-8. The Duke 
of Norfolk was ono of his godfathers. In 
boyhood he is said to have accompanied his 
father on on embassy to Spain, where the 
elder Sir Thomas Wyatt was threatened by 
the Inquisition, To this episode has been 
traced an irremovable detestation of the 
Spanish government, but the anecdote is pro- 
bably apocryphal, All that is genset 
known of his relations with his father while 
the latter was in Spain is found in two letters 
which the elder Wyatt addressed from Spain 
to the younger, then fifteen years old. ‘The 
letters give much sound moral advice. In 
1637 young Wyatt married when barely six- 
teen. ITe succeeded on his father’s denth in 
1642 to Allington Castle and Boxley Abbey 
in Kont, with much other property. But 
the estate was embarrassed, aaa he parted 
with some outlying lands on 80 Nov. 1548 to 
the king, receiving for them 3,G692. 8s. 2d, 
In 1542 he alienated, too, the estate of 
Tartant in Dorsot in favour of a natural son, 
Francis Wyatt, whose mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward Darrel of Littlecote. 
Wyatt was of somewhat wild and impul- 
sive temperament. At an early age he 
hed made the acquaintance of his father's 
disciple, Henry Howard, earl of Surrey 
(a. ah and during Lent 1648 he joined 
Surrey and other young men in breaking at 
night the windows of citizens’ houses and of 
London churches. They were arrested and 
pemete before the privy council on 1 April, 
pnd they were charged not merely with acts 
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of violence, but with havin 

during Lent, Surrey explifoed tar hk 
efforts were directed to awakening the ci : 
zens of London to a sense of re 


was inclined to deny the cha: ay pant 
mained in the Tower till 3 May. Tn the 


autumn of 1543 Wyatt joined a reg} 
volunteers which ate raised at feng 
expense to take ret in the siege of Lan. 
drecies. Wyatt istinguished himself in the 
ee operations, and was highly com. 
mended by Thomas Ohurchyard, who wha 
present (cf. CuvRonyarp, Pleasant Diy. 
course of Court and of Wars, 1596), In 
1544 Wyatt took part in the siege of Bon. 
logne and was given responsible command 
next year. When Surrey became governor 
he oud the English council there (14 June 
1645). Surrey, writing to Henry VIE, highly 
commended Wyatt's ‘ hardiness, painfulnusa 
circumspection, and natural disposition to 
thewar,” He seems to have remained abroni 
till the surrender of Boulogne in 1650, In 
November 1550 he was named a commis. 
sioner to delimit the Englsh frontier in 
France, but owing to ill-health was unable 
to act, Subsequently he claimed to have 
served Queen Mary against the Duke of 
Northumberland when the duke attempted 
to secure the throne for his daughter-m. 
law, Lady Jane Grey. But hetook no well- 
defined part in public affairs at home until he 
learned of Queen Mary’s resolve to mi 
Philip of Spain. He regarded the step as an 
outrage on the nation’s honour, but, accord. 
ing to his own account, never thought of 
publicly protesting against it until he re. 
ceived an invitation from Edward Courtenay 
(q. v.]}, earl of Devonshire, to join in a gene- 
ral insurrection throughout the country for 
the poe of preventing the accomplish. 
ment of the queen’s plan. Ie cheerfully 
undertook to raise Kent. Help was vaguely 
promised him by the French ambassador, 
The official announcement of the marriage 
was published on 15 Jan. 1658-4, Seven 
days later Wyatt summoned his friende and 
neighbours to meet at Allington Castle to 
discuss means of resistance. He offered, if 
they would attempt an armed rebellion, to 
lead the insurgent force. Like endvavours 
made by Courtenay, the Earl of Suffolk, Sx 
James Crofts, and Sir Peter Carew, to excite 
rebellion in other counties failed [see Carew, 
SrePeror]. The instigators elsewhere wera 
all arrested before they had time to mature 
their designs, Wyatt was thus forced into 
the position of chief actor in the attack on 
the government of the queen. He atraight- 
way published a proclamation at Maidstone 
which was addressed ‘ ynto the commops’ of 
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jut. He stated that his course had been 

ved by ‘ dyvers of the best of the shire,’ 
PEnbours and friends were urged to secure 
ie advancement ot ‘liberty and common- 
qaith, which were imperilled by ‘the 
zen's determinate pleasure to marry with 


er, 
Ny nt showed himself worthy of his re- 
ibilities and laid his plans with boldness. 
Tiles, the French ambassador, wrote that 
jz wes ‘estimé par decd homme vaillant et 
j bonne conduicte ;’ and M, d’Oysel, the 
French ambassador in Scotland, who was at 
is time in London, informed the Trench 
ing, his master, that Wyatt was ‘ung 
ntl chevallier et fort estimé parmy ceste 
gion’ (Ambassades de Noaitlles, iii. 15, 48), 
fifteen hundred men were soon in arms 
ier his command, while five thousand 
ised adherence later. Ie fixed his head- 
era at the castle of Rochester. Some 
amon and ammunition were secretly sent 
hm up the Medway by agents in London; 
latteries were erected to command the pas- 
age of the bridge at Rochestor and the oppo- 
ate bank of the river. When the news of 
Wyatt's action reached the Na and go- 
yaument in London, a proclamation was 
jued offering pardon to such of his followers 
gshould within twenty-four hours depart 
eably to their homes, Royal oflicers with 
jer Tetainers were despatched to diners 
small parties of Wyatt's associates while on 
their way to Rochester; Sir Robert South- 
well broke up one band under an insurgent 
umed Knevet ; Lord Abergavenny defeated 
other reinforcement led by a friend of 
Wyatt named Isley; the citizens of Canter- 
= rejected Wyatt's entrahtics to join him, 
derided his threats, Wyatt maintained 
thespirit of his followers by announcing that 
iu daily expected succopr from France, and 
trenlated falae reports of successful risin; 
um other parts of the country. Some of his 
fillowers sent to the council offers io return 
to their duty, and at the end of January 
Wyatt's fortunes looked desperate. But the 
tide turned for a season in his favour when 
ths government ordered the Duke of Norfolk 
tomarch from London upon Wyatt's main 
hdy, with a detachment of white-coated 
ards under the command of Sir ITenry 
eningham, The manceurre gave Wyatt 
m unexpected advantage. The duke was 
bllowed immediately by five hundred Lon- 
dmere, hastily collected by one Captain Bret, 
and was afterwards joined by the sheriff of 
Kent, who had called out the trained bands 
ofthe county. The force thus embodied by 
the government was inferior in number to 
Wyatt's, and it included many who weys 
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in sympathy with the rebels. As soon ag 
they came within touch of Wyatt's forces at 
Rochester, the majority of them joined him, 
and the duke with his principal officers fled 
towards Gravesend, 

‘Wyatt set out for London at the head of 
four thousand men. He found the road open. 
Through Dartford and Gravesend he marched 
to Blackheath, where he encamped on 29 Jan. 
1553-4, The government acknowledged the 
seriousness of the situation, and nent Wyatt 
a ee inviting him to formulate his de- 
mands, but this was only » means of gaining 
time. On1 Feb. 1654 Mary proceeded to the 
Guildhall and addressed the cituens of Lon- 
don on the need of meeting the danger sum- 
marily. Wyott was proclaimed a traitor. 
Next morning more than twenty thousand 
men enrolled their names for the protection 
of the city. Special precautions were taken 
for the security of the court and the Tower ; 
many bridges over the Thames within o 
distance of fifteen miles were broken down; 
all peers in the neighbourhood of London 
received orders to raise their tenantry; and 
on 8 Feb. a reward of Jand of the annual 
value of ons hundred pounds o year was 
offered the captor of Wyatt's person. 

‘The same day Wyatt entered Southwark, 
but his followers were alarmed by the re- 
pore of the government's activity. Many 

esarted, and Wyatt found himself com- 
pelled by the batteries on the Towor to 
evacuate Southwark. Turning to the south 
he directed his steps towards Kingston, 
where he arrived on 6 Feb. (Shrove Tuesday), 
The river was crossed without difficulty, and 
, plan was formed to surprise Ludgate. On 
the way Wyatt hoped to capture St. James's 
Palace, where Queen Mary had taken cae 
But his schemes were quickly betrayed to t 
government. A council of war decided to 
allow him to advance upon the city and then 
to press on him from every quarter. Ile 
ded on 7 Feb. through Kensington to 
yde Park, and had a sharp skirmish at 
Hyde Park Corner with a troop of infantry, 
Escaping with a diminished following, he 
made his way past St. James's Palace. Pro- 
ceeding by Charing Cross along the Strand 
and Fleet Street he reached Ludgato at two 
o'clock in the motning of 8 Feb. The gate 
‘was shut against him, and he was without 
the means or the oe to carry it by essault, 
Hisnumbers dwindledin the passage through 
London, and he retreated with very few fol- 
lowers to Temple Bar. There he was mat b 
the Norroy herald, and, recognising that his 
cause was lost, he made a Yoluntary stb- 
mission. After being taken to Whitehall, 
he was committed to the Towar, where tha 
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Meutenant, Sir John Brydges (afterwards | Written at the close of tha XVIth century! 


first Lord Chandos), received him with op- 
pobre reproaches, On his arrest the 
rench ambassador, De Noailles, paid a tri- 
bute to his valour and confidence. Hoe wrote 
of him as ‘le plus vaillant et asseuré de 
quoye j'aye jamais ouy parler, qui a mis 
ladicte dame et seigneurs de son conseil en 
telle et si grande peur, qu'elle s'est veue 
par Teapess As huict jours en bransle de sa 
couronne’ (Ambassades de Noatlles, iii. 59). 
On 15 March he was arraigned at West- 
minster of high treason, was condemned, 
and sentenced to death (Fourth Rep. Deputy 
Keeper of Records, App. ii. pp. 244-5), 
On the day appointed for his execution 
11 April) Wyatt requested Lord Chandos, 
e lieutenant of the Tower, to permit him 
to speak to a fellow-prisoner, Edward Cour- 
tenay, earl of Devonshire. According to 
Chandos’s report Wyatt on his knees begged 
Courtenay ‘to confess the truth of himself.’ 
The interview lasted half an hour. It does 
not appear that he said anything to implicate 
Princess Elizabeth, but he seems to have 
reproached Courtenay with being the insti- 
gator of his crime (ef. Foxn, dots and Monu- 
ments, ii.41,and Tytinr, Wist, of Rdward VI 
qnd Mary, ii, 820), Nevortheless, ot the 
scaffold on Tower IIill he made a speech 
accepting full responsibility for his acts and 
exculpating alike Elizabeth ond Courtenay 
(Chronicles of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, 
p. 78; Bayuny, Dist. of the Tower, p. xlix). 
After he was beheaded, his body was sub- 
jected to all the barbarities that formed part 
of punishment for treason. Next day his 
head was hung to « gallows on ‘ Hay ITill 
beside Hyde Paik,’ and subsequently his limbs 
were distributed among gibbets im various 
eda of the town (Mactyn, Diary, p. 
oe His head was stolen on 17 April. 
ain married in 1537 Jane, daughter of 
Sir William Hawto of Bishopsbourne, Kent. 
Through her he acquired the manor of 
‘Wavering. She bore him ten children, of 
whom three married and left issue, Of 
these a daughter Anna married Roger Twys- 
den, grandfather of Sir Roger Twysden[q.v.], 
and another Charles Scott of Egerton, Keni, 
of the family of Scott of Scotshell. The 
son George was restored to his estate of 
Boxley, Kent, by Queen Mary, and to that 
of Wavering by Queen Elizabeth in 1670. 
He collected materials for a life of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, the manuscript of which 
assed to his sistar's prandeon, Sir Roger 
Iiyrysden, In 1817 there was privately 
nee by Robert he from a copy of 
\Vyatt’s manuscript‘ Extracts from the Life 
of Queen Anne Boleigne, by George Wyat. 


The full original manuscript in 
Wyatt’s autograph ig among the wat 
MSS., now the property of the Earl of Ron. 
ney. Twysden also based on Wyatt’scalles, 
tions his ‘ Account of Queen Anne Bullen’ 
which was first issued rivately in 180y; 
it has little likeness to Wyatt's autograph 
‘Life’ The Wyatt MSS: contain Iettey 
and religious poems by George Wyatt, as well 
as a refutation of Nicholas Sanders's attacks 
on the characters of the two Sir Thomas 
Wyatts. George Wyatt, who died in 1638 
was father of Sir Francis Wyatt [q.v.] 

A portrait of Sir Thomas Wad the 
younger in profile on panel belongs to the 
fifth Marl of Romney, and is in his London 
residence, 4 Upper Belgrava Street, 

[Dr. G. F. Nott’s memoir (1818 
his edition of the Works of ge Te te 
thoeldor (pp. Ixxxix—xeviil) gives the main faets, 
An official account of Wyatt's rebalhon was 
issued within a year of his execation, under tha 
title of ‘ Historic of Wyate's Rebellion, with the 
order and manor of rosiating the same, ete, 
made and compyled by John Proctor q. ¥.); 
Mense Junuarii, anno 1655,’ reprinted ia the 
Antiquarian Roportory, vol, iii, The account of 
the rebellion in Grafton’s Chronicleis snid to be 
from tho pen of George Ferrers, Holinshad 
based his complete narrative of the rebellion in 
his Chronicle on Proctor’'s History, with a few 
hints from Grafton. A few particulars are addad 
in Stowo’s Annals, A full narrative with many 
documents from the Public Record Office is in 
R. P, Crndon’s History of Gravesend, 1842, pp. 
172 sq. Seo also Loseley MSS. odited by Kempe, 
126-80; Dinry of Henry Machyn, 1660-83 (Cam- 
den Soc.); Chronicle of Queen Jano and Queen 
Mary (Camden Soc.); Wriothesley'a Chronicle 
(Camden Noe.) ; Lingard’s Hist, ; Froude’s Hist; 
‘Miscell, Genealogica et Heraldica, ii, 107 (new 
ser,); Bapst, Deux Gentilhommes-Podtes de Ja 
Cour de Honry VIII, pp. 266 seq.; Cave Browne's 
Tlistory of Boxloy Parish, Maidatone, 1892; 
Wyatt MSS, in the possession of the Earl of 
Romney; information kindly given by the Hon, 
R. Marsham-Townshend, For the play ‘The 
Famous History of Six Thomas Wyat,' seo art, 
Wussrer, Jou.) 8.1, 


WYATT, THOMAS HENRY (1807- 
1880), architect, born at Loughlin House, 
eo, Roscommon, on 9 May 1807, waa 
the eldest son of Matthew Wyatt, police 
magistrate for Lambeth, by his wife 
Anne Ilillier of Davizes, Sir Matthew 
Dighy Wyatt [q.v.] was his youngest 
brother, In preparation for a mercantile 
career he was sent to Malta, but on te- 
turning to England an evident liking for 
architecture led to his baing placed in 
the office of Philip Charles Hardwick 
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tt th who shortly confided to him the 
‘ gintendence of some warehouses ut St, 
fatherine’s Docks, which he was erecting in 
dlaboration with Thomas Telford [q.v.], the 
sneer, On leaving Hardwick in 1882 to 
Iegin practice on his own account he secured 
de appointment of district surveyor for 
fuckney, 8 post which he resigned in 1861, 
1n 1988, so greatly had his practice pro- 
under a number of patrons, among 
thom were the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl 
a{lenbigh, and Sidney Tlerbert, that he took 
xoertner David Brandon, with whom durin 
reommection of thirteen years he designe 
faassiza courts at Cambridge, Brecon, and 
(4, the Wilts and Bucks lunatic asylums, 
wdmany private residences. . 

At the close of this partnership he worked 
piependently until about 1860, when he 
had the assistance of his son Matthew. His 
feet building was the oxchange at Liver- 

;the church at Wilton was an ambitious 
sey in Lombardic architecture, and one of 
eearliest modern buildings in which mosaic 
dxorstion was attempted in this country. 
the Knightsbridge barracks wore among his 
pot important undertakings, and, if they 
wn tather imposing than beautiful, can at 
last be considered an honest and capable 
wlution of a difficult problem, In collabora- 
in with Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt he de- 
aged the garrison chapel at Woolwich, As 
hworary architect to the Athenreum he mada 
portant additions to the club-houso, and 
Weis also represented in London by the 
Adelphi Theatre, by extensive additions to 
teConsumption Hospital at Brompton, and 
Wiha mansion erected for Sir Dudley Mar- 
yanks in Park Lone. As an acknowledged 
mihority on hospital construction he was ap- 
mponted honorary architect to the Middle- 
vt Hospital, consulting architect to the 
lmasycommissionors,and dusigned theStock- 
wil Fever Hospital and two hospitals at 
Yalta, He held the post of consulting archi- 
tet to the Incorporated Church Building 
{eiety andto theSalisbury Diocesan Society, 
wd was connected as designer or restorer 
vith more than 160 churches. Not only did 
Wyatt hold an honourable position in the 
loyal Institute of British Architects, of which 
hewas prosident from 1870 to 1878, and gold 
welallist in 1878, but ho was also an associate 
(dnitted 1845) of the Institution of Civil 
_— serving on the council in 1848, 

acting as honorary architect for the re- 
tustruction of premises carried out in 1847, 
udaguin in 1868, 

Though failing health precluded full 
Mictice in his later years, Wyatt con- 
tmued to participate actively in his pro- 
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fession almost to the date of his death, 
which took placa at his residence, 77 Great 
Russell Street, London, on 6 Aug, 1880, He 
was buried at the church of Weston Patrick, 
near Basingstoke, which he had rebuilt partly 
at his own expense, 

Though not an artist of shea originality, 
‘Wyatt was a scholarly worker, with a good 
Imowledge of various styles. He designed 
with readiness on either Classic or Gothic 
lines, was 0 good sketcher, an able planner, 
clear-headed in business, and to many of his 
clients a valued friend. Hetookanactive part 
in the formation of the Architects’ Benevo-~ 
lent Society, 


[Architectural Publication Society’s Dict. ; 
Proe., of Institution of Civil Engineers, vol, Lxiii, 
1880-1, pt. i; Times, 12 Aug. 1880; Builder, 
14 Aug. 1880, xxxix, 280, where list of works 
is givon ; Trans, of Royal Inst, of British Archi- 
tects, 1879-80, p. 230, PW. 


WYATT, WILLIAM (1616-1085), 
scholar and friend of Jeremy Taylor, the 
son of William Wyat or yatt of 
‘plebeian ’ origin, was born_at Todenham, 
near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
in 1616. Tle matriculated from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, on 16 March 1687-8, but was 
ee by the outbreak of the civil war 

‘om talking his degroo in arts, His dili- 
gence as o scholar appears to have been 
noted by Jeremy Taylor while at; Oxford in 
1642, and at the close of 1614 he joined 
Taylor in Wales asan assistant teacher at his 
school, called Newton ITall (Collegium New- 
toniense), in tho parish of Jlunfihangel- 
Aberbythych, Carmarthenshire, He seama 
to have spent a portion of his time, at any 
rate, with Taylor's family at Golden Grove, 
whence ho dates the epistle dedicatory pre- 
fixed to ‘A New and Easie Institution of 
Grammar. In which the labour of many 
yeares usually spent in learning the Latine 
tongue is shortned and made easic, In 
usum Juventutis Oambro-Britannics, Lon- 
don, printed by J. Young for R. Royston 
. . » Lvie Lane’ 1647, 12mo. Wyatt's 
epistle in Latin is addressed to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, and is followed by one by 
Taylor in English, addressed to Christopher 
Tatton, esquire, evidently one of the bud. 
This curious little work, now exceedingly 
rare, was published in Taylor's name, but 
was mainly the work of Wyatt, with some 
aid from William Nicholson (1591-1672) 
[q. v-] and F. Gregory of Westminster 
sahil Subsequently Wyatt, who was 
much sought after as a teacher, was tutor 
in a school at Evesham, and then assisted 
Dr. William Fuller (1608-1676) (g.v.] ina 
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rivate school at Twickenham, Middlesex. | cottage style’ at Endsleigh, Devonshire, fop 
a 


y recommendation of the chancellor he was 
ereated B.D. at Oxford on 12 Sept. 1661, 
and when Fuller became bishop of Lincoln 
he made Wyatt his chaplain. He obtained 
& prebend in Lincoln Cathedral by Fuller's 
favour (installed on 18 May 1668, ‘vice 
‘William Gery, deceased’), and on 16 Oct. 
1669 was admitted precentor of Lincoln. 
In 1681] he exchanged this preferment with 
John Inett for the living of Nuneaton in 
Warwickshire, and died there in the houre 
of Sir Richard Newdigate on 9 Sept. 1685. 
A copy of Wyait's grammar in Caius College, 
Cambridge, is described in some detail in 
Bonney’s ‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor’ (pp. 45 sq.) 

[Wood's Pasti Oxon ed, Bliss, ii, 264, Fostor's 
Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714 ; Le Neve’s Vnsti Heel, 
Angl, 1, 86, 179; Chambers’s Biogr. Dlustr. 
of Worcestershiro, p, 228 ; Willmott's Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, p. 121; Bonney’s Life of Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D., 18165, pp. 42-8.] T.B. 


WYATVILLE, Str JEFFRY (1766- 
1840), architect, son of Joseph Wyatt, ar- 
chitect, of Burton-on-Trent, was born in that 

lace on 3 Aug.1766, His grandfather was 
enjamin Wyatt, timber merchant, farmer, 
and architect, of Blackkrook [see under 
Wvrarr, Janta), At about the age of 
eighteen he begun his architectural studies 
at the office of his uncle Samuel Wyatt, at 
68 Berwick Street, London, and from 179:) to 
1799 was working with James Wyatt [q.v.], 
also an uncle, in Queen Anne Street. In 
1789 he opened independent practice at an 
offica in Avery Row, and in the same year 
‘was taken into a profituble partnership by 
John Armstrong, a lurge builder, of Pimlico. 
He first exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1786, and among his many designs which 
were hung in that institution, of which ha 
was an associate in 1828 and an academician 
in 1826, were spyeral of an imaginative or 
pseudo-archreological character, such as the 
* Burning of Troy’ and ‘Priam’s Palace.’ is 
employers were mostly gentlemen of distinc- 
tion and rank, In 1799 he designed altera- 
tions for tha Rev. P. Wroughton at Woolley 
Park, Berkshire (Guorep Ricuarpson, New 
Vitruvius Britannicus, vol. ii. pl. 86-8), a 
que and severe classic composition, For 
the Marquis of Bath (1801-11) he designed 
an entrance and various additions at Long- 
leat, Wiltshire, with further garden build- 
ings in 1814. In 1802-6 he erected Nonsuch 
Paxkk House, Surrey, for Samuel Farmer ‘in 
the Heed of the palace of Henry VIII. 

At Wollaton, the seat of Lord Middleton, 
he designed the great hall and other altera- 
tions in 1804, and in 1810 ‘o seat in the 


the Duke of Bedford, under wh 
in 1818 he also designed the tampa 
Graces in the sculpture-gallery at Wob . 
Abbey (Rosinson, Woburn Abi, 1883" 
In 1811 he was engaged by Lond Bor ™ 
low and the Duke of eaufort, buildi 
the former a greenhouse, dai eidtien, = 
chapel at Belton in Lingoludi re yond forthe 
latter additions to his geat at Badminton, 
For the Earl of Chesterfield he bulk the 
chapel, library, octagon, and kitchen at 
Bretbey or Bradby Tall, Devonshire (1812. 
1813). At Ashri ge Castle, seat of the Earl 
of Bridgewater, he continued tha works 
begun by his uncle Jamea, erecting also tha 
column in the park (1814-20), and in 1819 
designed an entranca lodge and other works 
for Marl Tlowe at Gopsall, Staffordshire 
At Obataworth, for the Duke of Devonshire, 
he added (1821-82) the north wing, includ. 
ing the picture-gallery and tower, the Shof. 
feld and Derby entrances, the alcove in the 
gardens, and other works ‘in the Itahan 
style,’ After making (1821) a survey of 
Sidney-Suasex College, Cambridge, he pre. 
pared alternative designs for alterations to 
the central buildings, including the addition 
of the an ea library and ® hall and stair- 
case for the master’s lodge, Thess works, 
in a pseudo-Hilizabethon style, were com- 
leted about 1824, and were followed in 
831-2 by the erection of the gateway tower 
and combination room, and by various alter- 
ations in both courts, largely affected by the 
use of Roman cement and by the addition 
of hood-moulds to the doors and windows 
The cost of the later works was 18,0891, 
(Wrxxis and CLARK, Cambridge, ii, 741-8), 
Wyatville was elected A.R.A, in 1892 and 
R.A. in 1824, The work by which he is best 
known is his transformation of Windsor 
Castle, which dates from 1824. In that 
year competitive clesigns for the remodelling 
of the royal apartments were received from 
Nash and Smirke, as well as from Wyat- 
ville, whose name at the time was still 
‘Wyatt, the supposed honour of the meaning- 
less augmentation having been sanctioned 
by George TV on the occasion of his laying 
the foundation-stone of Wyatt's aceepte 
design, The king not only augmented 
‘Wyatt's name, but added to his coat-of-arms 
a view of ‘George IV's gateway’ and the 
word ‘Windsor’ as a motto. In 1828, on 
the completion of the royal quarters, the 
king further bestowed on_his architect the 
honours of knighthood and of a residence in 
the Winchester Tower, a privilege confirmed 
by William TV and Quean Victoria. Wyat- 
ville’s work consisted in replacing with solid 
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ary the supposed inappropriate and 
jubly picturesque structures which had 
eT up within the castle precincts since 
inving of the Tudor dynasty (Archi- 
1801, xiv. 174-5), He pulled down 
yrelrehouses, rebuilt the Chester and Bruns- 
ek towers, repaired the Devil's Tower, and 
med, besides the George IV gateway, 
jy York and Lancaster towera, the new 
mes, and the orangery. The additional 
wight (some thirty feet) of the Round Tower 
ahs work, and he converted the old Brick 
fut and Horn Court into the state stair- 
geand Waterloo Gallery. — 

Fhutever may be said of his Gothic—and 
gthe time in which he worked it was not 
bly to ba good—it must be acknowledged 
iuthis addition to the Round Tower has 
quvased the general dignity of the castle, 
ai, outwardly at least, his other work, 
yhoh is solid and fortress-like, is free from 
tefults of affectation usual at the period. 

Jown to 1827 400,000/, had been spent on 
te fabric under Wyatville’s direction, and 
2 1880, when no loss than 627,000/, had 
bea voted by parliament in various grants, 
select committees was appointed to inquire 
athe expense of completion, Before this 
gmmoitttee Wyatville pleaded for 128,0000. 
gue,and his request was supported. He 
amed out many minor works in the royal 
din, such as lodges, » boat-house, a her- 
nie, and the rains at Virginia Water, 
ay composed of fragments from Tripoli 
i ist of these works see WYATVILLE'S 
Ruirations of Windsor Caaile, ed. Henry 
dshton, 2 vols. 1841). 

Wyatville was architect or restorer of over 
shundred buildings, of which the follow- 
iy original works may be mentioned in 
tion to those already chronicled: Lil- 
Wall, Shropshire, for Lord Gower; Golden 
Grove, Caermarthen, for the Harl of Cawdor; 
Duton, Wiltshire, for William Windhom; 
Duford, Berkshire, for William Iallet ; 
Hutton, Lincolnshire, for Sir Robert Teron ; 
lillield Lodge, Hertfordshire, for the Earl 
WClarendon; ‘Trebursye, Cornwall, for the 
Hm, William Eliot; Banner Cross, York- 
tir, for General Murray; house at Wim- 
lone, Dorset, for William Castleman; Cla~ 
taton, Somerset, for John Vivian; Mesers. 
Satt’s hank in Oavendish Square; and a 
tmple in Kew Gardens. At the request of 
Quon Adelaide he designed ihe Nohloss 
iltnstein-Altenberg, for her brother, the 
thle of Saxe-Meiningen, from whom, in 
tusideration of this and other designs, he 
mayed the Grand Oross of the Saxon Er- 
watine order, 

He died, on 10 Feb. 1840, at his London 
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residence, 50 (he previously lived at 49) 
Lower Brook Street, from a disease of the 
chest, and was buried on the 25th behind 
the altar of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 

By his wife, Sophia Powell, who prede- 
ceased him in 1810, he had two daughters, 
Emma and Augusta Sophia (d. 1826), and 
one son, George Geoffrey, who exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1882, 

is a portrait of Wyatville at Wind- 
sor, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence at the 
request of George TV. Another, drawn by 
Sir Francis Ohantrey, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

[Architectural Publication Socisty's Dict. (in 
which is a long list of works); Neale’s Seats of 
the Nobility; Tighe and Davis's Annals of Wind- 
sor Castle, pp. 600 et seq.; Gent. Mog. 1840, i. 
545-9] PW. 


WYBURN, PERCEVAL (1533P- 
1606P), puritan divine. [See WravEy.] 


WYOHE, Srr CYRIL (1682 P-1707), 
atatesman and man of science, who spelt hia 
name Wyche in his autograph, although it 
also stands in contemporary records as Wych 
or Wich, was second son of Sir Peter 
Wyche [q. v.] Cyril was born, probably in 
1632, at Constantinople while his father was 
ambassador there, and was named after his 
godfather Oyril, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (Woon, Fastt). He matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, on 27 Nov. 1650, 
and graduated B.A, 17 Feb, 1652-8, M.A, 
28 June 1055, and was created D.C.L. on 
8 Sept. 1665, He was at The ee in May 
1660, when he was knighted by Charlos IT: 

Cyril and his brother Peter were among 
the earliest fellows of the Royal Society, 
their names being found among those of the 
ninety-eight men interested in ‘natural 
lmowiedge’ who were elected by the first 
president and council on 20 May 1663 in 
virtue of the power granted them for two 
months under their charter (Tomson, Hist, 
of the Roy. Soc.) Subsequently Wyche was 
chosen president of the society on 80 Nov, 
1683, but held office only one year, when he 
was succeeded by Samuel Pepys. 

‘Wyche, who was one of the ax clerks in 
chancery from 1662 to 1676, was called to 
the bar from Gray's Inn in 1670, was M.P. 
for Callington, Cornwall, 1661-78, for East 
Grinstead 1681, for Saltash 1685-7, and for 
Proston 1702-5. Henry Sidney (aflerwards 
Earl of Romney) [q. v.] became lord-lien- 
tenantof Ireland in March 1691-2, and on 
18 Aug. Wyche went with him as oneof his 
secretaries. Ile was sworn o privy coun~ 
cillor of that kingdom (Lurrrnt, ii. 389; 
and Woon, Fasii). Sidney was rer to 
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London in June 1693, leaving the govern- 
ment of Ireland to three lords justices, viz. 
Henry, lord Capel of Tewkesbury [q. v.], 
Wyche himself, and William Duncombe. 
Between Capel, who from the first took the 
foremost place, and his colleagues no great 
cordinlity oxisted. Capel ‘espoused the inte- 
rest of the English settlers .. . Wyche and 
Duncombe, regardless of court favour, sought 
impartially to give the full effect to the 
articles of Limerick, upon which the court 
party and tho protestants in general looked 
with a jealous eye, as prejudicial io their 
interest’ (PLowpun, Zist. Zev. 1808, i. 201). 

Another matter of coniention was the 
grant of 1,200. a year (the origin of the 
* Regium Donum’) assigned by William out 
of the Belfast customs to the presbyterian 
ministers in Iroland in recognition of their 
services, Tho bishops, who regarded this 
grant os an intolerable affront, induced 
Wyche ond Duncombe to offer the advice, 
but without success, that the grant should 
be discontinued (Frovupn, Eaglish in Ire- 
land, 1881, i. 267-8). 

Wyche aud Duncombe also differed from 
Onpel in repard to the advisability of calling 
aparliament, They wrote @ joint letter to 
secretary ‘Tronchard in ono sense, and Capol 
sent another in an opposite sense (lL July 
1694), The divergence of opinion shown in 
the two letters illustrates the dilleronce of 
principle by which the Irish government was 
divided (the letters are preserved in the 
Southwell MSS.; they ore also printed in 
full in O’Flanagan’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of Ireland,’ p. 443). The inflexibility 
of Wyche and Duncombe at length brought 
about their removal, and m May 1605 Capel 
obtained the sole government as lord deputy. 
According to Luttrell (iii. 478) Wycho was 
in the same month appointed to suecced 
Lord Paget as ans beesaitoe in Turkey. 

In 1697 Wyche spent Christmas ab Wotton 
with his father-in-law George Evelyn. The 
lady's uncle, John Evelyn (1020-1706) /[q.v.], 
‘was also a guest. On 28 March 1700 Wyche 
was elected one of the commissioners for the 
Trish forfeitures (Lurrroxt, iv. 628), Te 
purchased the ostate of Poynings Manor and 
other lands at HLockwold in Norfolk, where 
he died on Monday, 29 Deo. 1707, 

Wyche married, on 15 May 1692, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Georgo Evelyn of Wot- 
ton, by his second wife, the widow of Sir 
John Cotton, and niece of John Evelyn the 
diarist, Tho latter speaks of Wyche as ‘a 
noble and Jearned gentleman’ His wife 
‘had a portion of 6,000/.,10 which was added 
1008) 002. mora’ (livpnyN, Diary, 4 Oct. 
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[Well’s History of the R i 
Luitvell’s Brief Hist. Relation of gray iets 
1857; Evelyn's Diary, 30 Noy, 1688, 15 ue 
1692, 1 Aug, 1698, 4 Oct, 1609; Teland’s He? 
of Ireland from the Invasion of Henry Il, in 
Plowden's Hist, Rey. of the State of Tela} 
1803, yol.i.; Bishop Burnet's Hist. of his own 
Time, ed, 1838, P- 596; Wood's Fasti Oxon: 
Froude’s English in Tveland, 1881, vol.j,: OTL! 
nagan’a Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland, 
1870; Martin Haverty's Ilist, of Trotand 1880, 
Pp. 677; Gordon's Hist, of Ireland, ii, 186, 187} 
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WYCHE, Sir PETER (d, 1643), Encl; 
ambassador at the Porte, aa the > Foal 
of Richard Wyche (1554-1691), « Lond 
merchant, who martied in 158 Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir Richard Saltonstall [qv 
by Suson, sister of Sir Gabriel Pointz, Wa 
claimed lineal descent from Sir Hugh Wyel 
‘who was lord mayor of London in 1461, and 
was buried in St, Margaret's, Lothbury, in 
1466, All the Wyches soem to bare maja 
prosperous ventures in the East India trade, 
Pater, upon theaccession of Charles!, broupht 
his fortune to the court. On 16 Deo, 16% 
he was Imighted at Whitehall (Murcateg) 
and two years later he was made a gentle. 
man of the privy chamber (Canriszz, Priy 
Chamber, p. 128). 

Meanwhile, early in 1627 he had been ap. 
pointed inglish ambassador ns successor ta 
Nir Thomas Mtoe (q. v.] at Constantinoply 
(Addit, MS. 21993, f. 285). Ile sailed with 
a irading flect in November, and was fol- 
lowed by his wife in May 1623, Sir Peter 
sent home a detailed account of the grest 
fire of September 1633 (Vow lawn, 
chap. xlvit.) We obtained from Murad 
(Amurath) 1V o welcome reduction of the 
duty upon English cloth, while his wife is 
said to have greatly astonished the reigniy 
sultana by a visit to the harem, upon whic 
occasion she and her suite wore farthingales, 
and had difficulty in persuading the Turkish 
ladies of ‘the fallacy of their apparel’ (sees 
curious account of the incident in Jom 
Buiwnr, Anthropometamorphosis, 1658, 4to, 
B 64). By an order in council dated 
26 March 1640, it was decreed that Wyebe 
was to enjoy the some salary during hia 
embassage as his predecessors, Sir Paul 
Pindar and Sir Thomas Roe, and he was 
also declared exempt from giving an account 
to the Turkey Company of the ‘consulage’ 
payments due from the shipping durin 
term of office (Jz. 18, 2641, p. 208). Upon 
hia return to England at the end of 1641 
Wyche was made a privy councillor, and 
comptroller of the cau household, in which 
capacity, together with thirty-five peers and 
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notables, he signed the king’s de- 
rain abhorrence at the idea of aking 
sa upon his parliament (15 June 1642; 
ox, v. 842; GaRpinun, Mist. x, 
yg). Ie is said to have lent the king o 
si large sum of money, and to have ‘ hurt 
Fall and family thereby’ (information 
slied by his son to Thomas Wotton; see 
Fonetage 1741, iv. 221); but he did not 
ato see the issue of the civil war, dying 
ytOsford early in December 1648, He was 
red in the south aisle of Christ Church 
futhedral on 7 Dec. IIo married, about 
ier, Jane (a. 1060), daughter of Sir Wil- 
‘yn Meredith, Knight, of Wrexham, and 
isi, with other isstie, Jane, who married 
jan Gronville, who was in 1660 created 
Fal of Bath (sce Bunxn, Latinet Peerage, 
p18) 5 Grace, who married George, eldest 
yaof Philip Carteret (son and heir of Sir 
George Carteret); Peter (sce below); and 
(gu) Cyxil Wyche [q. v.] 

Se Purer Wronn (1628-1099 P), the 
dist son, born in London, was admitted o 
potleman commoner at Exeter College, Ox- 
fed, on 20 April 1648, matriculating, ‘aged 
fi'on 6 May following. Tie migrated in 
fetober aut to Trinity Ifall, Cambridge, 
nd graduated B.A. in 1615 and M.A. in 
18, Next year ho was admitted a student 
dthe Middle Temple, and shortly afterwards 
wut abroad. In May 1656 ho was in Italy, 
vhete Hyde procured him a passport and a 
fatimonial in Latin, signed by tho exiled 
(latles II (Clarendon Stato Papers, iii, 119). 
Howas knighted by Charles IT at Tho Tague 
a May 1660, and shortly afterwards re- 
tuned to England and was incorporated 
MA.at Oxford. IIe was declared one of 
fie fellows of the Royal Society upon its 
fmdation by charter in 1662 (Trtomsoy, 
Hit. p. 8), and in 1665 wns nominated chnir- 
mm of a committoe of the socict y appointed 
tensider the improvement of the English 
tague, in which a he received a long 
biter from John Evelyn. Jn 1669 ho was 
gatas envoy extraordinary to Russia, send- 
wg despatches homo from Moscow in Sep- 
wnber (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1609). 
Upon his journeys he was ‘honourably’ 
atertained af Danzig, at Kinigsberg, and 
tt Homburg, in which city he was Eng- 
lah resident for several years, his commis- 
soa terminating in February 1682 (Lur- 
mitt, i, 168). Among the state papers 
spseveral of his letters to Sir Joseph Wil- 
lueson [q. v.], who was godfather to his 
test son (several euieepn letters of his 
Williamson, Arlington, Tllis, and others, 
ue in Addit, MIS, 28896, passim). Wyche 
teeuted two capable translations from the 
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Portuguese: (1) ‘The Life of Dom John de 
Castro, the fourth Viceroy of India. Written 
in Portuguese by Jacinto Freire de Andrada’ 
(London, fol.) This was dedicated to Queen 
Catherine, the consort of Charles IL, prefaced 
by a brief sketch of Portuguese history by 
‘Wyche, and licensed for the press by Henry 
Bennett on 12 Aug, 1663, A second edition, 
also in folio, appeared in 1693, (2) «A Short 
Relation of the River Nile, of its Source 
and Current, and of its overllowing the Cam- 
pagnia of Egypt’ (London, 1669, 8vo), This 
‘was translated from a Portuguese manuscript 
at the request of a number of fellows of the 
Royal Society. Sir Petor further extended 
his reputation as a geographical scholar by 
his ‘The World geographically describ'd in 
fifty-two Copper Plates’ (London, 1687), 
The plates could either bo hound or made 
up in packets on cards for purposes of in- 
struction, Sir Peter, who is believed to 
have died about 1699, married on 19 Feb. 
1666 Isabella, dauplter of Sir Robert Bolles 
(Bromorinty, Thsi. of Norfolk, ii. 180), 
bart,, of Scampton, Lincolnshire, by Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Iussey, and had 
issue, first, John, English envoy evtraor- 
dinary at Hamburg (Bornr, Annals of 
Queen Anns, 1710, viii. 886) ; second, Ber- 
nard,@ merchant at Surat, and father of Peter 
Wryche, who was in 1741 high sheriff of 
Lincolnshire; third, Peter, 1 merchant, who 
died a Cambrai; fourth, George, 1 mer- 
chant at Pondicherry, 

(Tho foundation of all subscquont accounts of 
the Wyche family is a puper drawn up by the 
antiquary, Francis Peck, and forwarded to 
Thomas Wotton in October 1741 (1t iy now in 
Addit, MS, 24121 {F 368 4q.); see also Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714); Wood's Athena 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv, 489; Wotton’s Baronetage, 
1741, iv. 220, 224 ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage ; 
Ormerud’s Cheshiie, iit, G68 (giving the arms 
alluwed to tho family in 1668-1); Magna Bri- 
tannia, Cheshire, p. 82; Haxl. MS, 2040, f. 267 
(uw mote or less conjectural pedigres from the 
twelfth century); Cheshireand Lancashire Hist. 
Soc. Trans. i, 12; Stow's Survey of London, p. 
833; Knolles’s Genorall Historie of the Turkes, 
1638, p. 1497; Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation 
of State Affairs, vol, i.; Clarendon’s Hist. vol. v.; 
Evolyn’s Diary and Corresp, 1852, iii, 169-62 ; 
Weld’s Hist. of tho Royal Soc. i. 285; Cal State 
Papers, Dom, 1627-8 pp. 36, 255, 480, 1628-9 
p. 144, 1672 p. 324; Le Nove's Monumenta 
Anglicana, ivy, 211; Brit, Mus. Oat.] 1. 5 


WYOHE, RICHARD nn (1107 P~12538), 
bishop of Chichester. (See Ricuarn.] 


WYCHEEAM or WICK WANE, WIL- 
LIAM on (d. 1286), archbishop of York. 
[See Wroxwann,] 
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WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM (1640?- 

1718), dramatist, was born about 16 10at Clive, 
Shropshire, where the family had settled at 
least as early as 1410. Wycherley’s grand- 
father, Daniel (d. 1659), married Margery, 
daughter of William Wolfe; and their son 
Daniel (born about 1617) married, on 20 Feb. 
1640, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Bethia, 
daughter of William Shrimpton of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn (Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 836). 
She died in May 1700, aged 82 (Fosrer, Zon- 
don Marriage Licences, p. 1462). Daniel Wy- 
cherley, the dramatist’s father, was a tellor 
to the exchequer, was admitted to the Inner 
Temple 26 Nov. 1658, and was afterwards 
steward to John Paulet, fifth marquis of 
Winchester [q.v.] Contemporaries said that 
he appropriated money to his own usa; he 
was able to buy the manors of Wem and 
Loppington, but was afterwards involved in 
lawsuits (Lords’ Journals. xiii. 692, 703, 707, 
714, xv. 104, 127, 188, 148, 160), and was 
ebliged to convey the two manors to Judge 
Jeffreys (Shropshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society Transactions, 2nd 
ser. ii, 385-40, 856-7). In 1659 and 1600 
there was litigation between the Marquis of 
Winchester and Daniel Wycherley on the 
one side, and Lord St. John, the marquis’s 
heir, on the other. Wycherley said that in 
1651, when the marquis’s estates had heen 
sequesterod for the part he had taken in the 
civil war, he, at the importunity of the 
family, took over the management of their 
affairs, gave wp his previous employment, and 
borrowed over 80,0007. to repurchase the 
estate. Tor his services he was made chief 
steward for life; but in 1602 a bill was pre- 
sented to parliament to make void his patent 
and grant, and he petitionod that his inte- 
resis might ho oe (Bint. MSS, Comm. 
7th Rep. pp. 91, 100, L61, 172; Lords’ Jour 
nals,xi.63L). Daniel Wycherley diedonb May 
1697, ancl was buried at Olive on 7 May. 
Besides William, he had threo sons—George 
(5. 1651), of Queen’s College, Oxford, rector 
of Wem 1672, who died in the Fleet prison, 
and was buried on 8 Jan. 1689; John, who 
died in 1601, leaving two sons; and Io: 
(6, 1662) (Fostue, Alumni O.ron.)—~and two 
daughters; Elizabeth, who died insane; and 
Frances. There are views of Clive Jlall and 
Chapel in the ‘(tentleman's Magazine’ for 
1811 (ii. 505) and 1812 (i. 600). 

‘When about fifteen William Wycherley 
was sent 10 the west of Trance (Saint 
or the Angoumois), There, living on the 
banks of the Oharente, he was, we are told, 
admitted to tha conversation of tha most 
accomplished ladies of the court of France, 
particularly Madamode Montausier, formerly 
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Mademoiselle de Rambouil 
Voltaire in his ‘ Lotters’ (Daceltbrted by 
Letters, i, 213; Sennen, Anecdotes Te 
p. 18). This lady was wont to call hn 
‘the little Huguenot,’ Shortly befora the 
restoration of Charles IT Wycherley bees; 
a gentleman commoner of Queen's Coll = 
Oxford, where he lived in the eovier 
lodgings, and was entered in the publig 
library as ‘ philosophiw studiosug’ in Jul 
1660 (Woon, Athene Oxon, iv. 697), 4p 
lef the university, however, without matri 
culating or having his name entered on the 
college books, having been reconciled by Dr, 
Barlow to the protestant reli; ion, which he 
had abandoned when abronl. He bad ak 
ready been admitted a member of the Taner 
Temple on 10 Nov. 1659 (Fosrur, Znns af 
Court Itegisters); but the fashionable and 
literary circles in London were more attrae. 
tive to him than the study of the Jaw, and, 
if we may believe his own account, two of 
his plays wera writton by 1661. Ho told 
Pope ‘over and over’ that he wrote ‘Lovg 
in a Wood’ whan he was but nineteen 
the ‘ Gentloman Dancing-master' at twenty. 
one, the ‘Plain Denlor’ at twenty-five, 
and the ‘Country Wife’ at one or two and 
thirty (Sponcn, Anecdotes, p. 121), Macan- 
lay has pointed out various passages which 
must have been written long after the dates 
here suggested, because they refer to events 
of lator years; but it may of couse be re 
lied that no doubt the dramatist, on bring. 
ing forward a manuscript which had 
been in his drawer, would revise tt and ad 
touches with reference to recent events 
The main ground for doubting Wycherley's 
account is that the plays, even the earliest 
of them, at least in the form in which we 
have them, seem to be the workof a matum 
man, and not of a youth of ninateen or 
twenty-one. Moreover, if these plays hed 
been written by 1600 or 1661, they would 
readily have heen eccepted at the theatre, 
ond ten or twelve years would not have 
élapsed before they were acted. Wycherley's 
vanity seems to have led him in Ins old 
to exaggerate the powers of his youth; and, 
speaking in the days when Vanbrogh and 
Tarquhar were producing their best work, 
he may have been anxious to assert his claim 
as founder of 1 new school of comedy, and 
have antedated his own pieces from fear of 
claims of priority being advanced on behalf 
of Etherege or Dryden, several of whose 
lays were acted before any of Wycherley’s 
as entitled § Hero and Leander in Bar- 
lesque,’ published. anonymously in quarto in 
1669, are attributed to Wycherley ; there is 
a copy in the Bodleian Library. 
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ae ne Wace € Trae as oT AA ry ° 
cherley’s first play, ‘ Love in a Wood, | of the king’s box in Drury Lane, and Mr. 


Bs, James's Park,’ was published in 1672, 


tha end of 1673, with a dedication to the 
puchess of Cleveland. It was registered at 
Gationers’ Hall on 6 Oct. 1671, and in the 
jedication Wycherley speaks of himself as 
ignew author ’who had never before written 
jdedication. He says that the duchess saw 
the play on two consecutive days in Lent; 
pdassuming, a8 We may fairly do, that she 
yas present at early performances, and re- 
gembering that the play ran only a few 

ants at the most, it seems fairly certain 
that (Love in a Wood? was first acted in the 
asly spring of 1671, Genest (Some Account 
ifthe English Stage, i. 184) thought that 

¢ first performance was by tho king’s com- 
after their removal to Lincoln’s Im 
Wiis at the end of February 1672, owing to 
tha Theatre Royal having been burnt down 
jJenuary. But in that case,as Mr, W. C, 
Ward remarks in his edition of Wycherley’s 
pays, the first performance must have taken 
ce later than that of the ‘Gentleman 
ae -mastet,’ whereas Wycherloy calls 
ee a ‘new’ author in the dedication to 
‘Jove in a Wood.’ Morcover, the date of 
tration of the play is in itself clear evi- 
dence that it waa acted before October 1671. 
No doubt the piece was printed towards the 
adofthat year, with the date (in accordance 
wth a common practice) of the following 
yar on the fitle DORy it is cortain that it 
wes not ae until some time after it 
vas acted, 

‘Love in a Wood’ was a successful 
amedy, and Dennis says it brought its 
uthor acquaintance with the wits of the 
curt, ‘he principal parts were token by 
Hart (Ranger), Mohun (Dapperwit), Lacy 
(Alderman Gripe), Kinaston (Valentine), 
and Mrs, Knipp (Lady Flippant). The play 
contains many witty pense, bit is marred by 
ws indecency and is wanting in unity; the 
hypocritical Alderman Gripe, and his sister, 
lady Flippant, the widow who is anxious to 
fod a» husband while she declaims against 
matrimony, are the most important of tho 
characters. Certain Ee 
the piece to Sedley’s ‘ Mulberry Gardon ’ are 
discussed at le th in Dr, Klette’s ‘ Yoher- 
hy’s Leben und dramatiache Werke,’ 1883. 
The poiachon of this comedy secured for 
Wycherloy the intimacy of the king’s mis- 
tess, the Duchess of Cleveland. Passi 
Wycherl in her coach in Pall Mall, the 
duchess addvessed to him a coarse remark in 
dlusion to one of the songs in the play ; ond 
Wycherley, seizing the opportunity, asked 
her to come to the next performance; and, 
‘in short, she was that nightin the first row 


Wycherley in the pit under her, where he 
entertained her during the whole play’ 
(Durnts, Original Letters, 1721, i. 216-17 ; 
ef. the account given by Spnncu, Anecdotes, 
p- 13). For a long time, says Voltaire (ZLet- 
tera concerning the English Nation), Wycher- 
ley was ‘known to te happy in the good 
graces’ of the duchess; and there is « story, 
which seems to rest on no good ground, and 
is obviously improbable, that she often stole 
from the court to her lover's chambers in 
the Temple, disguised like a country girl, 
The intrigue seems to have caused no annoy- 
ance to Charles II, for in 1678 (or 1879, 
when Wycherley was ill of a fever in_his 
lodgings in Bow Street—at the widow Hil- 
ton’s, on the west side (Wunatiay, London 
Past and Present, i. 22)—the king visited 
him, advised him to take change of air, and 
peu the evpenses of the journey. Georgd 

illiers, second duke of Buckingham, one of 
the duchess's lovers, was at first jealous, but, 
through the mediation of the Bark of Ro- 
chester and Sir Charles Sedley, he became 
a frend, and in 1672 gave Wychorley 
comuission aa lieutenant in his own regi- 
ment of foot (Datton, English Army Lists, 
i. 120), and as master of the horse made him 
one of his equerries. 

‘Wycherley’s second play, ‘The Gentlamea 
Dancing-master,; was published in 1673, 
Genest (i. 186), following Downes (Roseiua 
Anglicanus, 1708, p. 82), says that the first 
performance was by the duke’s company at 
their new theatre in Dorset Gardens, neat 
Salisbury Court, probably in December 1671 
or January 1672; it “lasted but six days, 
being liked but indifferently,’ In a ‘pro- 
logue to the city’ Wycherley says the piete 
‘ would scarce do at t’other end o! th’ town’ 
Mr. W. O. Ward argues plausibly that there 
had probably been an earlier performance; 
in 1671, by the same company at their old 
theatre in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Int 
Fields. This theory accords with the words 
already quoted from the prologue, where 
Wycherley also says that the performance 
at Dorset Gardens in the city was ‘his last 
trial.’ These words, however, are capable 
of more than one interpretation, and the 
statement of Downes, the prompter, that 
the play was a new piece when produced at 
Dorset: Gardens is not lightly to be sot 
aaide. The epilogue, written for the per» 
formance in Dotset Gardens, refers to ‘paok- 
ing to sea, in allusion to the pending wir 
with the Dutch, which was formally des 
clared in March 1672, The ‘Gentleman 
Dancing-moster’'isa light comedy ofintrigue, 
concerned chiefly with the echemes of & 
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daughter and her lover—disguised as a | Wycherley was indebted to i 


dancing-master—to elude the vigilance of 
the lndy’s father, a merchant who apes 
Spanish habits and customs. The general 
idea of the play is borrowed from Calderon's 
‘El Maestro de Danzayr,’ in which 2 lover in 
disguise is placed in similar difliculties by 
the father insisting on witnessing the danc- 
ing lesson; but the whole tone of Calderon’s 
play is different from Wycherley’s. The 
‘Gentleman Dancing-master’ is witly and 
amusing, and is comparatively free from the 
coarseness and cynicism which mark 
Wycherley's later work. 

Probably Wycherley was one of the gen- 
tlemen who ‘packed to sea’ early in 1672 
It is known that he, like many others who 
knew little of naval matters, was presont at 
one of the battles with the Duich (see § Lincs 
on a sea-fight which the author was in 
betwixt the English and the Dutch’ in the 
Posthumous Works), and 1672 or 1673 scems 
the most likely time for this incident, though 
Leigh Hunt ong that the engagement 
at which Wycherley was present was that 
between the Duke of York and Opdam in 
1665. However this may be, Wycherley's 
third play, ‘The Country Wife,’ was pro- 
duced by the king's company at the theatre 
in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Vields, in 
1672 or 1673 (Gunusz, i. 140), We know 
it was not brought out before the early spring 
of 1672, because in the prologue Wycherley, 
referring to the non-success of the ‘ Gentle- 
man Dancing Master,’ speaks of himself as 
‘the late so baffled scribbler, and the pro- 
duction must have been before March or 
April 1674, when the ‘Plain Dealer’ ap- 
peared, because in the second act of that 
play the abandoned but hypocritical Olivia 
is made to profess that sho is scandalised 
at a lady being seen af such o, filthy play 
as the ‘Country Wile’ after the first night. 
Tho ‘Country Wifo’ was published in 1676. 
It is the most brilliant but the most inde- 
cent of Wycherley'’s works, When it was 
revived in 1709, aftor an interval of six 
years, for Mrs. Bicknell’s benefit, Stosle, in 
a criticism in the ‘Tatler’ Se April 1709), 
said that the character of the profligate 
Tlorner was a good representation of the 
in which the comedy was written, when gal~ 
Jantry in tho pursuit of women was the best 
recommendation at court. Aman of probity 
in such manners would have been a monster. 
In 1766 Garrick brought out an adaptation 
of the play, under the title of ‘The Country 
Girl) which is still acted occasionally; but, 
os Genest says (vy. 116), in making it decent 
ho made it insipid. Another adaptation, by 
John Lee, was published in 1765. 
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aligns 
‘L’Bcole des Femmes’ for his i ans 
wife, the jealous husband ee 
to keep his young and ignorant wifg ty 
general society for fear she should he - 
faithful to him; but there are not thas 
resemblances between the story of Me 
Pinchwife and that of Agnes, Taine 
observes, ‘if Wycherley borrows a character 
anywhere, it is only to do it violence ; 
degrade it to the level of his own cheracie.! 
Wycherley has also borrowed some incidents 
from Moliére’s ‘ L’Ecole des Maris’ (Kuerre 
Wycherley's Leben und dramatische Werke), 
Tho play is certainly full of life, and As 
Thomas Moore says (Memoirs, 1858, ii, 260), 
of ‘the very esprit du diablo,’ 

‘The Plain Dealer, Wycherley’s fourth 
and last play, was produced by the king's 
company at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, probably early in 1674. It cannot 
have been later than April, because in tha 
‘Apology’ prefixed to his ‘State of Inno- 
cence,’ which was registered at Stationers! 
Tall on 17 April 1674, Dryden wrote the 
followin g eulogy of Wycherloy: ‘The author 
of * The Plain Dealer,” whom I am proudto 
call ny friend, has obliged all honest and 
vutuous men by one of the most bold, most 
general, and most useful satires which hay 
ever been presented on the English theatre, 
One scene in the second act, at any rate, 
based on a passage in Moliére's ‘ Critique de 
1 Ecole des Femmes,’ which contains acandid 
criticism of the indecency of the ‘Count 
Wife,’ cannot have been written before 1672 
or 1673, The ‘Plain Dealer’ was printed in 
1677, having been licensed by Roger L'Ts- 
trauge on 9 Jan. 1676[-7]. Wycherley was 
indebted to Moliare’s ‘Le Misanthrope’ for 
the general idea of his plot, and for certain 
scenes in particular; but he has greatly ela- 
borated upon Moliére, and the whole toneof 
the play is different. There is but little in 
common between the sincere and upright 
Alceste, the misanthrope, and the ‘honest 
surly’ sea-captain, Manly, who behaves so 
brutally of the close; and there is still less 
between the coquettish lady, Céliméne, and 
the vicious and odious Olivis, Voltaire— 
who aflerwards bowdlerised the ‘Plain 
Dealer’ in his ‘ La Prude’—gives some indi- 
cation of the contrast between the kindly 
humour of Moliire and the often brutal 
satire of Wycherley, when he says, ‘ All 
Wycherloy’s strokes are stronger and bolder 
than those of our “ Misanthrope,” but then 
they are less delicate, and the rules of deco- 
rum are not so well observed in this per 
(Letters concerning the English Nation, 1/83). 

The coarseness of Wycherley’s touch u 
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pee res ea a, ean 
jowhere more obvious than when wo com- 

the picture of Fidelia, the girl who 
[ree Manly and follows him to sea in man’s 
dothes, with Shakespeare's Viola in ‘Twelfth 
\ght’ Fidelia, with whom wo are expected 
whe in sympathy, aids Manly in his re- 
rating plot against Olivine. But much may 
jz forgiven on account of the underplot of 
tho lifagious widow Blackacre, and her son 
Jery,a raw squire. They are the forerun- 
gery of Goldsmith’s Mrs. Ilardeastle and 
Toy Lumpkin, and of Steele's Humphry 
(abbin, and the scenes in which they appear 
aabled Wycherley to make use of auch Inow- 
ledge of the law as he had picked up at the 
Temple, and supply a much-needed lighter 
denent to the play. Wycherley’s indebted- 
ys to the litigious countess in Racine’s 
‘Jes Plaideurs’ is very slight. One of 
‘honest Manly's’ remarks in act i., ‘I weigh 
the man, not his title; "tis not the king's 
damp can make the metal better or heavier,’ 
must have been in Burns’s mind when he 
rtote 

Tho rank i$ bul the guinen stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a’ that 


(Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xii, 26, bth ser. 
31, 168), Congreve (Prolaguo to Love 
for Love, 1895) said that 

§neo the Plain Dealer's seenca of manly rags 
Yot one has dared to lash this crying age. 


4n adaptation of the ‘Plain Dealer’ by 
Bickerstaffe, in which the plot was not mna- 
erally altered, was produced at, Drury Tane 
wn 1765, and an edition with alterations by 
4, P. Kemble appeared in 1790, 

On 28 Feb, 1074 Wycherley received o 
cmmission as ‘captain of that company 
whereof George, dule of Buckingham, was 
tptain before the regiment under his com- 
maid was disbanded ;’ but ho resigned the 
ommission a week afterwards (Dauron, 
Tuglish Army Lists, i. 170). We know 
withing more of Wycherley’s lifo until the 
winter of 1678, when, as already stated, he 
suffered from fever, and waa sent to Mont- 
Plier for chango of air, with a prosent of 
WO, from the king to mevt his expenses. 
He returned to London in the late spring of 
4679, when Charles II told him that he had 
ason (the Duke of Richmond) whom he 
desired to be educated like the son of a king, 
and that he could make choice of no man so 
pope to be his governor as Wycherley. 

he remuneration was to he 1,500/. a year, 
with a pension when his office ceased; but 
i plans wore never carried out, for not 
on 
hi 
his 





aflerwards Wycherley went to Tun- 
ridge Wells, and while in Company with 
end, Robert Fairheard, of Gray’s Inn, 
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he met a young and rich widow, the Coun- 
tess of Drogheda, who was asking at the 
bookseller's for the play ‘The Plain Dealer.’ 
Fairbeard said, ‘Madom, there ha is for you,’ 
pushing forward his frend; and after an 
exchange of compliments about plain deal- 
ing, Foirbeard suid, ‘Madam, you and the 
Plnin Dealer seem designed by Ileaven for 
each other;’ and after assiduous courting in 
Tunbridge Wells and Hatton Garden the 
Indy agreed to marry Wycherley (Donnis, 
Original Letters, i,22)-8). Lmtitia Isabella, 
daughter of John Robartes, first earl of Radnor 
(q. v.], had married, in 1669, Charles Moore, 
second earl of Drogheda, and the meeting 
with Wycherley must have been subsequent 
to June 1679, when the carl died. ette 
(Wyckerley's Leben und dramatische Werke, 
PP. 12,18) argues that Dennis probably gave 

678 by mistake instead of 1679 as the date 
of Wycherloy’s illness; if so, the marriage 
was in 1680, afler Wycherley's return to 
England. The mariage was secret, but 
before dong it became hnown at court, wheie 
it was looked upon as an affront to the king 
and a contempt of his offeis; and when 
Wycherley, fearing the royal displeasure 
avoided the court, his conduct was construe 
into ingratitude, In 1683 he published 
anonymously, in quarto, ‘ Poctical Epistles 
to the King and Duke.’ 

The Countess of Drogheda proved to be o 
very jealous wife, and could not bear to have 
her husband out of her sight; and we are 
told that when Wycherley went from their 
lodgings in Bow Street to mest his friends 
at the Cock Tavern, which was on the oppo- 
site side, he was obliged to leave the windows 
open, in order that his wife might see 
that thers was no woman in the company 
(Duwyis, Original Letters, i, 224), The 
countess settled all her estate upon Wy- 
cherley, but his title was disputed after her 
death (which took place probably in 1681), 
and Inw oxpenses and other debts caused 
him to be thrown into prison, His father 
would not support him, and the publisher of 
the ‘Vlam Dealer,’ from whom he tried to 
borrow 201, refused to lend him anything. 
Wycherley remained thus m distress for 
seven years, until James IT, A saa at @ per- 
formance of the ‘Plain Dealer, at which he 
had been persuaded to be present by Colonel 
Brett, gave orders for the poyment of the 
author's debts, and added a ponsion of 200/. 
a year while he remained in England. 
‘Wycherley was, however, ashamed to give 
the Earl of Mulgrave, whom the king sent 
to demand it, a full account of his debts, and 
he therefore remained in difficulties for some 
months longer, when his father paid the re- 
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maining 2002. or 800, (SruncE, Anecdotes, | 


. 83). The estate that became his on his 
ather’s death in 1697 was left under limita- 
tions, he being only o tenant for lile, and 
not being allowed to raise money for the 
payment of his debts. In 1694 Dennis was 
writing to Wycherley, at Clive, calling him 
‘a humble hermit’ (Dennis, Select Works, 
fi. 491), When in town Wycherley was o 
reat frequenter of Will’s coifee-house, and 
ryden wrote of his ‘dear friend, ‘I will 
not show how much I am inferior to him in 
wit and judgment by undertaking anything 
after him’ (2), ii. 498, 505-6, 509, 584). 
Curiously cnough, Jeremy Collier, in his 
attack on the immorality of the Mnglish 
stage (1608-9), mare ver7 little reference to 
Wycherley, though he dwelt much onthe im~ 
propeiehie of Congrevo and Vanbrugh; pro- 
bably this was because these younger writers 
were then more before the public. Mr. Gosse 
(Life of Congreve, pp. 113-14) suggests that 
Wycherley was the author of the lively but 
anonymous tract ‘A Vindication of the 
Stage’ (17 May 1498); this piece is con~ 
cerned especially with the defence of Con- 
reve, and is noticed briefly at the end of 
ollier’s ‘Defence of tho Short View’ (1699). 
Tn another reply to Collier, ‘ The Usefulness 
of the Stage,’ Dennis defended Wycherley, 
whose satirical dedication of the ‘ Plain 
Nealer’ to Mothor Bennet had been used by 
Collier ag an authority against the stage. 
In 170£ Wycherley published a folio 
volume of ‘ Miscellany Poums,’ most of them 
written, ho says, nine or ten years earlier. 
Wycherley lost the subscriptions {o the bool 
through the printer becoming bankrupt, and 
never telling Wycherley what he hud re- 
ceived or from whom (Addit. ASS, 7121 
f, 75, 28618 f. 85). ‘The verses ary poor and 
ribald, but the appearance of this book seens 
to have led to the strangs friendship with 
young Pope, then a lad of sixteen. The 
correspondence which Popo published many 
years later, in 1786, was no doubt carefully 
édited, with the object of proving Pope's 
recociousness; it is known that some of his 
etters as published are concoctions from 
letters of later date written to othor persons 
(Atheneum, 1857 pp. 12, 82, 1860 ii. 280, 
19; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 48h), 
and Mr. Courthope has shown, by publish- 
ing Wycherley’s actual letters from themanu- 
scripts at Longlent, that in Pope's version 
they were elahoraiély altered so as to convey 
a sense of his own superiority as a lad over 
the older writer (Porn, Works, v. 73-4, 378- 
407). At sixty-four Wycherley was an old 
tian whose memory had been very bad ever 
‘since his illness of 1678, Pope afterwards 
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said: ‘He had the same sin 
(which were very good) come Be yong 
again that he had used twenty years befor 
Ilis memory did not carry above a centens 
ata time’ (Spunos, Anecdotes, p, 191 Hi 
would read himself asleep at night with ia 
favourite authors—Montaigne, Rochefim: 
cauld, Seneca, or Gracion, and next sald 
ing would write verses with all the thou hts 
of his author, without knowing that ite 
seliged to any one for his ideas (i5, p. 15) 
The first letter from Pope to Wyoeck és 
alleged to have been written in Docaster 
1704, when oe Was sixteen—relntes to the 
manner in which, at their first meetin 
Wychorley bad deiunded his friend Drydet 
Wycherley replied with compliments from 
the ‘hardened scribbler! to the ong be 
ginner ; and carly in 1706 we fin Pope te- 
vising and cutting down his friend's many. 
script poems, and advising which of the 
pieces in the 1704 collection were worthy of 
reproduction, Pope’s alterations were nume 
rous, and he added lines of his own; ‘ they 
are no more than sparks lighted up by your 
fire,’ he said. In November 1707 Wye ttley 
aiid ho was resolved to print some of his 
verses, ond urged Pope to proceed with the 
or Pope apologised forthe many changes 
e had made: ‘If I have not spared you 
when I thought severity would do you s 
kindness, I have not mangled you where [ 
thought there was no absolute need of am- 
putation.” Wycherley said that, however 
much Pope might couceal it, he should al- 
ways own that his ‘infallible Pope’ had 
sayed him from ‘a poetical damning @ se- 
cond time.’ Tonson’s sixth volume ot ‘Mis 
cellany Poems, published in 1709, contained 
Pope's ‘ Pastorals, the third of which was 
addressed to Wycherley, and also some 
verses ‘To my Friend Mr. Pope, on hia Pa- 
torals,’ by Wycherley, but probably cor. 
rected by Pope himself (Porn, Works, i, 
21-2). Wycherley talked of publishing 
Pope’s lettors to him in revenge for his 
raillery, By this time Pope was writing to 
Ilenry Cromwell about bearing Wycherley’s 
frailty, and forgiving his mistake, due to a 
scoundrel who hed insinuated malicious un- 
truths (Porn, Works, vi. 82, 86-7). The 
friends were sending each kind messages 
again by the end of 1709, and in April 1710 
Wycherley said he should soon return to 
town from Shrowsbury for the summer, and 
begged Pope to procoed with the revision of 
his papers, in order that he might publish 
some of them about Michnelmas, Pope 
found numerous repetitions, and Wycherley 
asked him only to make marks 1n the margin 
without defacing the copy. Pope replied 
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ju be thought it would be better for no 
ierations to be made except when they 
yee both present; most of the pieces, he 

yidered, would appear better as maxims 
ai eflections in prose than inverse. Ilere 
the corres ondence, as we have it, ceases. 
Pope cemplained to Cromwell of his friend's 
wlence ; he had only done sincerely what 
fyeherley bade him. Wycherley wasstay- 
gg with Cromwell, and Pope sent friend y 
pesmages, and said he could not understan 
what wos the cause of the estrangement, 
less it wera Wycherley’s long indisposition. 
Bat in October 1711 Cromwell wrote that 
Wycherley, who had visited him at Bath, 
jor again held Pope in high favour, and in- 
eu to visit him that winter, after invit- 
iy Pope to town. Pope said ho was highly 
Jased at this change, but seems to have 
jen slow in accepting Wychorley’s invita- 
gon (Works, vi. 125-7). 

The genuine Wycherley letters suggest 
that Pope has grossly misrepresent ad the re- 
wtionship between himself and Wycherloy, 
vio, at any rate at the beginning, treated 

as ad old man and a famous writer 
mght be expected to treat a clever lad of 
wyenteen or eighteen, calling him ‘my great 
ittle friend’ and ‘my dear little infallible.’ 
(My first friendship, at sixteen,’ wrote Pope 
jo Swift in 1729, ‘was contracted with a 
wan of seventy, and I found him not grave 
aough or consistent enough for me, though 
we ted well till his death,’ Mr. Elwin 
thought that Wycherley’s coolness arose not 
fom Pope's criticisms of his verse, but from 
the discovery that Popa, while professing 
mlimited friendship, had made him the sub- 
jet of satirical verse. In the ‘ Essay on 
iiciam,’ published in May 1711, he spoke 
af those who, 

ih sounds and jingling syllablos grown old, 
Still xun on posts in o raging vein, 

Fen to the drogy and squeezing of the brain; 


nd added, ‘ Such shameless bards we have.’ 
Itis difficult not to believe that this was on 
attaclt on his old companion (Porn, Works, 
i,70-2), Afterwards Pope said: ‘ Wyoherley 
was really angry with me for correcting his 
visas co much, I was extremely plagued, 
and down, for almost two years with 
m,’ However, Wycherley followed Pope's 
tlyice, and turned some hundreds of his 
versea into prosa maxima. Pope's additions 
a to be found especially in the pieces on 
‘Solitude,’ ‘A Life of Business,’ and ‘A 
Middle Life’ (Sruncz, pp. 118, 149). 
_ On the marriage of Sir William Trumbull 
in 1709 Wycherley wrole to Pope: ‘His 
tmmple tad almost made me matry, more 
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than my nephew’s ill-carriage to me ; having 
once resolved to have revenged myself upon 
him by my marriage.’ He often said that 
he would marry ua soon as his life was de- 
arene of; and arene, on 20 Dec. 1716. 
eleven days before his death, Wycherley was 
marned, at his lodgings in Bow Street, by 
John Harris, with special license, to Bliza- 
beth Jackson, of St. James’s, Westminster 
(Register of St. Paul's, Covent Garden), ‘The 
old man then Jay down,’ says Pope, ‘satis- 
fied in the conscience of having by this one 
act paid his just debts, obliged a woman who 
he was told had merit, and shown an heroic 
resentment of the ill-usage of his next heir, 
Some hundred pounds which he had with 
the lndy discharged those debts; a jointure 
of four hundred a year made her a recom- 
pe and the nephew he left to comfort 
imself as well as he could with the mise- 
rable remains of & mortgaged estate’ (Pope 
to Blount, 21 Jan. 1715-16). Pope saw him 
twice afterwards, and found him less peevish 
thon in health, After making his young 
‘wife promisa, on the porate. evening, never 
to marry an old man again, Wycherley died 
on 1 Jan. 1716, and was buried in o vault 
under the church of St. Paul, Covent Gar- 
den (Lu Nava, Monum. Angl. 1717, p. 8085), 
Pope says that he died a Roman catholic, 
We are told on the one hand that his wife 
brought him e fortune of 1,500, and on the 
other (by Pope) that she proved a cheat, was 
a cast mistress of the person who recom- 
mended her to Wycherley, and was supplied 
by him with money for her wedding clothes 
(Benwon, p. 14). But this last statement 
is incompatible with Pope's other story that 
the lady's money enabled Wycherley to pay 
offhisdebta. Noble( Continuation of Granger, 
i, 240) describes her as daughter and cobeir 
of Mr. Jackson of Hertingfordbury. In any 
case, she married again, her second husbanc 
being Captain Thomas Shrimpton, Wy- 
cherley’s ‘loving kinsman’ and sole executor, 
who describes himself in a letter in Mra, 
Oldfield’s ‘Life’ os the nearest. relative 
‘Wycherley had living on his mother’s side 
(Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 866). There were 
afterwards lawsuits about Wycherley'ssettle- 
ment on his wife. 

Captain Shrimpton sold a number of 
Wycherley'’s manuscripts to a bookseller, 
but they were in so confused and illegible a 
state that it was mecessary to employ Lewis 
Theobald [q.v.], the critic, to edit them. 
They were ultimately published in 1728, 
with a memoir by Major Richardson Pack, 
os ‘The Posthumous Works of William 
Wycherley, Hea. in Proge and Verse. In 
two parts” Neither these nor the 1701 
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collection have ever been reprinted, nor is 
there anything in them worth preservation, 
though the prose maxims are better than the 
verse, Pope said that this volume was de- 
rogatory to Wycherley’s memory, and un- 
fair to himself (TVorks, v. 282, vi. x\xvu1), 
and made it the excuse for the publication 
of his correspondence with the dramatist. 
Collected editions of Wycherley’s plays 
appeared in 1718, 1720, 1781, 1735, and 
1768, They wero included by Leigh 1Tunt 
in an edition of the plays of Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanhiugh, and Farquhar (1810 
and 1819), which formed the text of Macau- 
Jay's well-known essay; and they were care- 
fully edited by Mr. W. U. Ward in 1893 
for the ‘Mermaid Serics of Old Dramatists,’ 

Wycherley was painted by Loly when he 
was twenty-eight, and itlis portrait of a 
‘very genteel’ man (Nroncn, p. 215), in a 
flowing wig, was reproduced in mezzotint 
y Smith in 1703, and prefiaed to the 
‘Miscellany Poems' of 1704. The original 
was in Sir Rohert. Peel's collection at Dray- 
ton Manor, and was sold in London on 
11 May 1900. ‘Che motto to the engraving 
(‘Quantum mutatus ab illo’) was, says Pope, 
ordered by Wycherley limsclf (id. p. 13). 
The samo painting was reproduced by M. Van 
der Gucht for tho collected edition of the 
plays. Another painting, by Kneller, is at 
Cnole Park, It was drawn at first with 
the old man’s straggling prey hair, but, as 
Wycherley could not bear it when done, the 
an was obliged to draw a wig to it (7. 
Lord Lansdowne said that, ‘pointed and 
severe as he is in his writingg, in his tomper 
he had all the softness of thu tenderest dis- 
position; gentle and inoflensive to every 
man in his particular character.’ Fle wrote 
lines in defence of Buckingham (‘Your late 
disgrace is but the court's disgrace’) when 
that nobleman was in prison in the Tower; 
and he did his utmost to interest the duke 
on behalf of Samuel Butler when that post 
was in want, Ile was much attached {o 
his friends; Dryden called him his ‘ dear 
friend’ (Donnis, Letters on Several Occa- 
sions, 1696, p. or and Wycherley wroto of 
‘my once good friend Mr. Dryden, whose 
momory will be honoured when I have no 
remembrance’ (Posthumous Works, ‘ Essa 
against Pride and Ambition’), Alftor their 
reconciliation in 1711, Wychorley and Pope 
dined together, and when Popo said ‘To our 
loves,’ the old man replied, ‘It is Mr, Pope's 
health.’ Writing in 1705 or 1706, Lord 
Lansdowne asked a friend to meet Wycher- 
ley and ‘a, young poet, newly inspired ’— 
Pape—-whom. Wycherley aud Walsh had 
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‘taken under their wing.’ Ha 

it was impossible not a lose ree 
and Seer ‘for their own cules ah 
stracte from tho merit of their works’ 
dipahentee aan Several Occasions, 16m 
p. 42) spolre of ‘ Hasty Sh : 
Rysebe. are y Shadwell and slog 
But Wycherley earns hard wh 
Tle wanta no judgment and h 


On this Lord Lansdowne remarked. 
had been a trouble to him to se 1 a 
much mistaken if he would not have ared 
himeelf that trouble Pope said thet he 
was far from being slow, and wrote the 
‘Plain Dealer’ in three weeks (Spryce 
161-2). Steele tells us that Wycherley 
once gave a sarcastic definition of ens 
writing.’ ‘That,’ said he, ‘among thee 
fellows is called easy writing which any one 
may easily write’ (Tatler, No. 9). Dryden 
spoke of Wycherley as ‘so excellent a poet 

, and so great a judge’ (Prose M'orka, ms, 895), 

jand from an ' Epistle to Mr, Dryden’ m 
Wychorley’s ‘Posthumous Works’ it appear, 
that Dryden asked his friend to join with 
him in writing a comedy. Elsewhere Dry- 
den speaks of ‘the satire, wit, and strength 
of manly Wychorley.’ Evelyn said that 
as long a3 men are false and women van 
...In_ pointed satire, ‘Wycherley shall 
reign.’ It is Wycherley’s serious intentnesg 
that at once mariks him off from the brilliance 
of Congreve, the boisierousness and humour 
of Vanhragh, and the pleasing good fallow- 
ship of Farquhar, As Tazlitt says, in Con- 
greve the workmanship is more striking than 
the material, but in Wycherley’s plays ve 
remember the characters more than whit 
they say. But it is harder to agree with 
TIazlitt that the ‘Plain Dealer’ is worth 
ten volumes of sermons, and that ‘no one 
can read this plny attentively without being 
the bettor for it as long as ho lives,’ Lamb 
said Lhat he always felt better because gayer 
for reading ‘one of Congreve’s—nay, why 
should I not. add even of Wycherley's come- 
dies?’ In Wycherley’s plays the mmo- 
rality is more realistic, and therafore more 
harmful, than in other Restoration dremas; 
but his vigour and clearness of delineation 
are his greatest morits. 

{The principal original sources of information 
for Wycherloy's life ure Major Pack'’s memoir 
in the Posthumons Works, 1728; Dennis's Ori- 
ginal Letters, 1721; Dennis's Select Works, 
1718; Spence’s Ancedotes; Pope's Works, el, 
Elwin and Courthope; Dryden's Prose Works, 
ed. Malone, x. 1i, 402, ri, 168, 177, 385. Sea 
also Biogr. Britannica; Biogr. Dramatics; 
Cibber’s Lives of tho Poets, iii, 248-87 ; Wood's 
Athenm Oxon, iv, 627 ; memoir in Leigh Hunt's 
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Wrycherley; Macaulay's Essay on the 
eee a ans va the Restoration ; Mr. 
ants edition of Wycherley, in which various 

tataments of Macaulay are corrected ; 
site's Wilhelm Wycheley's Loben und dra- 
¢he Werke, Munster, 1883; Genest’s Ac- 
tof the English Stage, i, 134, 136, 149, 161, 
417, 622, ¥. 89, 116; Dr, A.W, Ward's Eng- 
Dramatic Literature, ii. 677-82; Swift's 
Fuks, ed. Scott, xvii, 21, 284, xix. 16, 245; 
agtea and Queries, 4th ser, iv, 451, 660, v. 176, 
ohser. xii 146 ; Giles Jacob's Pustical Rogistor; 
ronbaine’s Lives, p. 514; New Atlantis, 1741, 
1 17; Lord Lansdowne’s Works, vol, li.3 
ganget’s Boge. Mat. v. 248 ; Noble’s Continua- 
rmof Granger, 1806, i, 287-40; Hist. MSS. 
(mam, 2nd Rep. pp. 70,71; Lamb’s Essays of 
fa; Tinsley’s Magazine, xxmi, 236-18 (by 
J F Molloy); Hazlitt's Lectures on the English 
(ume Writers; Gent, Mag, now ser. 187], vii. 
qi-34 (by Charles Cowden Clarke), Voltaire’s 
Jatres ane Jes Anglais, p, xix; Do Crisy's La 
(médie Angluisa 1672-1707, 1878; Ville- 
nun's Etudes de Litt. 1869, pp. 807-16; Taine's 
forlish Lntorature, 187], 1, 480-8,| GA. A, 


WYOK, JOIN (1052-1700), painter, 
of Thomas Wyck (1616-1677), a dis- 
guished Dutch painter of interiors, 
murkets, and Italian seaports, wos born ot 
Tiwlem on 29 Uct. 16652. He wasa ron! 
{us father, and came when young to JEng- 
Ind, where he settled. Ile was o clever 
pinter of horses and other animals, and en- 
ped a great reputation for his battle and 
ting acenes, in which he imitated Wou- 
vemans, Among his best works are repre- 
sitations of the siege of Namur, the siege 
ofMaestricht, the battle of the Boyne, and 
aber military exploits of William IIT; 
these and many of his hunting picecs were 
egtoved by Smith, Faber, and Lens, In 
Kneller’s equestrian portrait of 1he Duke of 
Schomberg, and also in that of the Duke of 
Youmouth by Netscher, the horses and land- 
seapewere put inby Wyck. ITepainted many 
avellent Inndecapes, including views in 
Swfland and in Jersey. Wyek’s ‘Llorrors of 
Wer’ is in tho Bridgewater Gallery, and his 
‘William ITZ at the Siege of Maesiricht ’ at 
Knowsley; his ‘Battle of the Boyne’ was 
mtil recently at Blenheim, The finely 
inted head of a greyhound, formerly ot 
loughton Ifall and now at St. Petersburg, 

bd engraved by Harlom for the Houghton 
allery, 

Wyek married in Tingland, and the cir- 
cumstance is perhaps recorded in on entry 
m the registers of the Dutch church, Austin 
Friars; 18 April 1600, Johannes van 
Wick met Catharina van Mengelinck- 
lujeen.’ He resided chiefly in London and 
its vicinity, and died at Mortlake, where he 
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was buried on 26 Oct. 1700, His portrait, 
pe by Kneller in 1685, was engraved 
y J. Faber in 1730, and by T. Chambers for 
the first edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes.’ 
[Nagler’s Kunstler-Lexicon; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting; Redgrave’a Dict. of Artists; 
Mosns's Registers of tha Dutch Chureh, Austin 
Friara, 1884, Mortlake Parish Register.] 
F. M. O'D 


WYCLIFFE, JOHN (d. 1884), religious 
reformer and theologian, was born, according 
to Leland, at Spresswel, ‘a good myle from 
Richemont, in Yorkshne, Attempta have 
been made to discover a place called Spres- 
well or Speswell, about a mile from e su 
posed ‘Old’ Richmond and half a mile 
trom Wyeliffe, which is situated on the 
Yorkshire side of the Tees, just opposite 
Barnard Castle, and the next parish to 
Rokeby. But thero is no real evidence for 
the existence of either Spreswell or Old 
Richmond (cf. Martimv, Znglish Works of 
Wyelif, p. 1). Dr. Poole points out that 
Spreswoll is simply a misprint for Ipeswel 
(now Fipswell), a milo trom the existing 
town of ltichmond in the same county, 
Ipreswel is the form actually found in the 
eailier copies of Leland, When that writer 
elsewhere ascribes John Wyclitfe’s origin 10 
Wycliffa, he presumably means that this 
was the abode of his family, and the place 
where he spent his early days. Only a local 
and family tradition connects lum with the 
Wycliffes of Wycliffe, who had been lords 
of that manor since the Conquest, but there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition; 
and a John de Wycliffe was certainly patron 
of the living during the reformer’s liie, and 
presented to it a fellow of Balliol (Srzanawz, 
John TWycelif, p. 96). Walsingham confirms 
the fact that he was a north-countryman, 
It is 2 curious circumstance thatthe Wycliffe 
family adhered to the old faith after the Re- 
formation, and that in consequence half the 
inhabitants of the village are still Roman 
catholics (Lncutser, John ystfe and his 
English Precuraors, Engl. transl, by Lorimer, 
1884, p. 83). 

The traditional date of Wycliffe’s birth 
(1824) reats ony upon a conjecture of Lewis 
(Tist, of the Life and Suferings of John 
Wiclif, p. 1), or rather of Bale, based wpon 
the assumption that he was about sixty 
when he dicd of a paralytic stroke in 1884, 
The facts that. Wycliffe is not heard of in 
public life till 1866, that he did not become 
a doctor of theology till 1372, and that it 
was not till 1877 that his theological herasies 
attracted attention, while the development 
of his theological position was even then 
very incomplete, would seem to suggest that 
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1824 is too early rather than too late a date | he has the church of Fillingham, in the a 


for his birth. 

The treatment of John Wycliffe’s Oxford 
life is embarrassed by serious questions of 
identification. The followimg notices occur 
of a John Wycliffe at Oxford autag the 
period of the reformer’s residence; all of 
them, except the fourth, may be identical 
with him, but only in the first two cases is 
the identification quite certain. 

(1) A John Wycliffe is mentioned as 
master of Balliol College in 1361. This 
would make it probable, though not certain, 
that Wycliffe must have been at some former 
period a ‘scholar’ or (as we should now 
say) fellow of that college. But Balliol was 
founded os a college of students of arts, not 
of theology. By the original statutes and 
by a special interpretation of them issned 
in 1826 by the two ‘external mastors’ (see 
the printed statutes; cf. RasaDALL, Universi- 
ties in the Middle Ages, ii. 474), under whose 
government the college was orate placed, 
a fellow necessarily resigned his fellowship 
on betaking himself to the study of theology. 
There may therefore have been an interval 
between the fellowship and the mastership. 
In 1840 Sir William Felton left, a bequest 
for the support of six new theological fellow- 
ships. The bequest consisted in the advow- 
son of Abbotaley, and the college did not 
enter into possession of it till the death 
of its then Incumbent in 1861, when John 
‘Wycliffe, as master or warden, was inducted 
on behalf of the college (Lincoln Reyister, 
QGynwell, Institutions, f. 367; Luwis, p. 4; 
Hist, MSS, Comm. ith Rep. App. p. 447). 
That a youth born at Wyclife should have 
been sent to the college founded by John 
Balliol, lord of Barnard Castle on the opposita 
bank of the Tees, is natural enough; and, 
as it was by Balliol College that Wycliffe 
was appointed to Fillingham, and itis certain 
that the vicar of Fillingham went on to 
Ludgershall and thence to the reformer's 
woll-lmown living at, Lutterworth, the identi- 
fication of the master of Balliol with the 
reformer becomes certain. Wyclifle’s master- 
ship must have been of short duration. 
Another person is mentioned as master in 
1866, and Wycliffe had probably ceased to 
hold the office before the end of 1861, if the 
next allusion is to be referred to the same 
Jobn Wycliffe, 

(2) In the last-mentioned year (1361) a 
certain ‘John de Wyclif, of the diocese of 
York, M.A.’ appears in the roll of a 
cants for provisions to bonefices despatched 
by the univorsity of Oxford to the papal 
court. Hesupplicated for a prebend, canonry, 
and dignity at York, ‘notwithstanding that 


cese of Lincoln, value thirt ’ 
petition was not granted, hat. ape he 
the collegiate church of Westbury in the 
diocese of Worcester was given instead of 
( Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers 
ed. Bliss, Petitions, i, 890), Had John We. 
cliffe been at this time master of Balliol y 
would have been. necessary to state the fact 
He probebly resigned on aocepting the rec. 
tory of Fillingham in May of the same year 
(Lincoln Register, Gynwell, f. 128), As it 
is certain (see below) that the reformer wag 
vicar of Fillinghom, the above allusion must 
be to the same person, 
(8) A certain ‘Master John Wiclif’ a 
ears in the accounts of Queen’s College fr 
1871-2, for 1374-5, and for 1380-1 as payi 
rent forrooms asa ‘pensioner’ or ‘commoner 
(Hist. MSS, Comm. 2nd Rep. App. p, 149), 
Shirley's identification of this Wiehf with 
the reformer would be plausible enough but 
for the extreme probability that the pensioner 
of Queen’s was the same as the following 
of whose existence Shirley was not aware, 
(4) A certain John Wychf appeara in the 
Queen’s College computus for 1871-2 a 
one of the ‘almonry boys' of that college, 
for whom a ‘Doctrinale’ (of Alexander de 
Villa Dei) and other things were purchased 
(ib, 2nd e App. Fi 141). The reformer ob- 
viously could not have been beginning hu 
Latin grammor in 1371, but the boy of 1871 
may possibly have become a master by 1874, 
though the 1ime is undoubtedly rather short, 
(5) A ‘John Wyclif’ appears as the 
weekly seneschal or steward (and therefore 
fellow) of Merton College in 1366 (Brot 
Rox, Memorials of Merton College, p. 36), 
The principal objection to_the identification 
of this John Wyclif with the reformer arises 
from the extreme probability of the Mer- 
tonian’s identity with the next John Wyclitfe 
(8) The most famous question of ident 
fication is connected with the appointment 
of a certain John Wyelif to the mastership 
or wardenship of Canterbury Hall by Simon 
Jslip, archbishop of Canterbury, m 1865, 
This college had been founded by Islip in 
1862 as a place of theological study for a 
warden and six fellows, of whom the warden 
and three fellows were to be monks of Christ 
Church, Oanterbury, and the remaining three 
follows secular priests; but, in consequence of 
the feud which inevitably resulted from such 
an arrangement, the archbishop in 1386 re- 
moved the monka and replaced the monastic 
warden Woodhall by a ‘Jobn de Wyelif; 
who is described (Luwis, p. 292) as coming 
from the diocese of York, In 1867 how- 
ever, Islip’s successor in tho archhishopri¢, 
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nk 
aa secular and filled their places with 


. The expelled warden and fellows 


yppaled 0 Rome, and in 1871 judgment | w: 


aa gived against the appellants ( TLKINS, 
Qocilia, iii. 62 3 Louwis, pp. 287 aq.; LIntere 
(mtvar, vol. ii, pp. xxv, 504; Rasnpatt, 
[uiversities in the Middle Ages, ii, 498-9). 
fy was natural that Wycliffe’s opponents 
jould see in this incident an explanation 
this hostility to monks; and the insinuation 
ymade so early that it is impossible abso- 
iwely to disprove the identification, It has 
teguthority of the contemporary monk of 
% Albana, sub anno 1877 (Chron. Anglia, 
fills Ser, p. 115), and of Wycliffe’s op- 

nt, Williann Woodford [q. v.] (Fascteult 
Sarath, Rolls Ser. p. 617), and it is 

ted by Lewis, Vaughan, and Lecliler 
‘waalso Church Quart. Rev, y.126. On tho 
qher side see an article hy W. J. Courthope 
nthe Gentleman's Magazine, 1844, ii, 146, 
pminted by Vavatan, Monograph, p. 547; 

, Ziz, Ler He: 513-28; Burrows, Wy- 
dies Place in History, p.61; Pooun, Wycliffe 
gd Movements for Ieeform, p.68). Against 
tw identification it may be urged (a) that 
kd the reformer been placed in this posi- 

we might have expected that incident 
wine more largely than it does in the 
qutroversinl literature of the time; we 

ially significant is the silence of Wy- 
i's most systematic adversary, Walden 
(uo Nerrer, Tuomas}; (c) thet the warden 
Canterbury seems 1o be spoken of as a 
ubolar of that house at ihe time of his 
spintment (document in Lnwis, p. 14), 
m impossible position for the vicar of 
Hingham; (d) thet there was certainly 
aother John Wyclyve or Whitclyve, who 
wa collated to the rectory of Mayfield by 
Archbishop Islip in 1861 (Reg, Islip, f. 287 4; 
Yavenax, Monograph, p. 652). Mayfield 
ory fe manor and a frequent residence of the 
uchhishop at the time, we got a personal con- 
wetion between him and this John Wycliile. 
The archbishop was at Mayfield when ihe 
weden was appointed, and was himself o 
Merton man, besides buing ex-officio visitor of 
tutccllege, Moreover, it appears that in 1366 
th archbishop was iaking ateps to annex 
thexectory of Mayfield to the wardenship 
ofCanterbury Tall, a very natural arrange- 
ment if it was actually held by the then 
warden (Gent. Mag. 1.c.) The fact that the 
une of tha Mayfield Wyclifld is sometimes 
wntten Whitclyve or Wyttlyve (there isa 
township Inown as Whitclifle in the parish 
of Ripon) will not count for very much with 
my one acquainted with the vagaries of 
utdissyval spelling; but, on the other hand, 
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Simon Langham, turned out the! no one who knows how easily even at the 


resent day ridiculous stories about theo- 
ogical opponents are circulated and believed 
find it difficult to understand that the 
monk of St. Albans and the Franciscan friar 
‘Woodford should have accepted so welcome 
@ scandal without elaborate investigation; 
(2) it should be added that the reformer dis- 
misses the whole affair without the sugges- 
tion of a personal interest in the matter 
(the passage in De Ecclesia, cap, xvi. p, 871, 
was pointed out by Sniruny, Fasc. Ziz. p. 
526), Asin this passage Wycliffe ante 
Islip’s original impropriation 14 a ain (like 
all impropriations), he could hardly have 
foiled to make some apology for his own 
participation in its benefits had he been 
warden of the house at the time, 

On the whole, then, it seems most pro- 
bable that the reformer was o fellow, and 
subsequently master, of Balliol, and that 
the warden of Canterbury [Hall was another 
person, probably identical with the Wyclf 
of Merton, almost certainly with the rector 
of Mayfield. At all events Wycliffo's early 
life must have been passed at Oxford as o 
student and teacher, first in arts, then in 
theology. The normal time required from 
entrance to the university for attaining the 
D.D. degree was not leas than sixteen years, 
Wychiie’s worka show him to hava been 
povertall influenced by the writings of 

ichard FitzRalph [q. v.], archbishop of 

‘h, once a fellow of Balliol College 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 4th Ttep. App, p, 443). 
here is no reason to believe that Wyoli 
resided much at Fillingham, and he was pro- 
bably only oceasionall resident at Ludgers- 
hall, a benefice nearer Oxford, in the presenta- 
tion of the prior of the hospital of St. John, for 
which he exchanged Fillingham in 1868 (Zin- 
coln Rey, Buckingham, Institutions, f. 419), 
It must be remembered that the university 
teachers received no regular salary or en- 
dowments, and (if not fellows of colleges) 
hind 1o depend. upon ecclesiastical preferment, 
Being unable to obtain a prebend upon which 
he could live, he was compelled to become a 
more or less non-resident rectur. Heobtained 
a two years’ licence of non-residence forstudy 
at Oxford from the bishop of Lincoln in 1368 
(7b, Buckingham, Mem, f. 7), and may pro- 
bably have required such a licence at other 
times, 

Wycliffe's first appearance in the sphere 
of ecclesiastical politics is usually referred 
to the year 1866, A controversiel tract 
written by him at a time when he could 
describe lumself as the ‘peculiaris regis cleri- 
cus’ has been supposed to refer to the refusal 
by the parliament of 1866 to pay the tribute 
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Urban V in virtue of King 
John’s feudal homage to Innocent ITI. This 
tract (printed by Laws, Life of Wiciis, p. 
349), which is styled ‘Determinatio que- 
dam Magistri Johannis Wyclyf de Dominio 
contra unum monachum,’ 1s eenereoly only 
& part of an argument on the question 
whether the secular powers may lawfully 
deprive delinquent ecclesiastics of their 
temporalities, in the discussion of which his 
opponent had introduced the question of the 
tribute. Wycliffe declares that he will 
answer him by narrating the argument which 
he had heard used by some secular lords ‘in 
a certain council.’ Dr. Loserth (Engl. THist, 
Rev, 1896, xi. 819) argues that this council 
eannot be the parliament of 1366, because 
the arguments used are too much like those 
embodied in Wycliffe's treatiso ‘De Eecle- 
sia, which he dates 1878, and represent too 
developed an anti-papal position for Wycliffe 
to have adopted in 1866, He accordingly re- 
fers the tract to 1876 or 1877, and the par- 
liamentary aplone to 1874, when the demand 
was renewed and a debate took place ve: 
much resembling that described by Wycliffe 
aca Mistoriarum, Continuatio, iii, 887), 

tis hardly proved that such a debate cannot 
have taken place or such arguments have been 
used by Wycliffe in 1866, and the debate itself 
may be much oarlier than the book; but there 
is great probability in putting the parlamen- 
tary episode in 1374, and the tract not lo 
afterwards. In either case only the germs o 
‘Wyeliffe's charactoristic doctrine of lordship 
ean be traced in this tract. Upon the solu- 
tion given to this question must depend 
thetfurther question whether Wycliffe waa 
already in the employment of the crown, 
and occupying some ollicial position in con- 
nection with the session of parliament, IIe 
certainly took part in at least one later par- 
liament, probably as one of the doctors of 
theology who were summonod to parliament 
in 1878 (Rot, Part, iii. 87). In the ‘De 
Ecclesia’ (cap. xv. p. 364) he speaks of 
ee boon told by the bishop of Rochester 
in full parliament that his conclusions were 
condemned at Rome. This probably refers 
to the parliament of 1878, in which Wycliffe 
certainly played a prominent part (Apia 
or Mourtavru, Continuation, Engl, Hist. 
Soe. p. 23-4), 

It must remain doubtful whether Wy- 
cliffe's first rerorded appearance as o cham- 
pion of the sccular power against papal 
encroachments took place in 1866 or in isy4, 

In the last-mentioned yoar (1874) Wycliffo, 
who had now taken the degree of doctor of 
theology, was sent to Bruges as an ambas- 
sador to treat: with the papal delegates at 
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Ghent about the non-observance of Aron 
tute of provisors and other pending 
between the English government nt s 
Teigning pope, regory XI. His fi 
stands second in the commission, next to the 
bishop of Bangor (Ryunr, Foderq Record 
edit. 111, ii. 1000, 1007), His allowance oc 
208.0 day, besides expenses (Vavanay Mono. 
graph, p. 175), and he was absent from 
27 July to 14 Sept, (including the voya 
Adam of Murimuth (Engl. Hist, Soe p Ae 
tells usthat in this conferencetha ope agreed 
to give up ‘reservations,’ and the king to iva 
up conferring benefices by wnit of guare im. 
pedit, But the only actual result ofthe con- 
ferences was a batch of bulls (yam, Z¢ 
1037-9) which related entirely to input 
about yeservations already mada hy his pre. 
decessor, Urban V. There was to he a gene. 
ral cessation of hostilities, existing occupants 
of benefices being gumanteed peaceable pos- 
session of their benefices against ‘provided’ 
intruders, while the only stipulation for the 
future was that litigants should not ba 
obliged to appear personally in the Romn 
court for three ycara or till the establish. 
ment of peace with France, while the En 
lish bishops were given powers to compel 
the repair of churches held by absentes ear. 
dinals, On tho other hand, the king con. 
sented to obtain from parliament the repeal 
of the statute of provisors, The court, unli 
the parliament, was not really in earnest 
about the matter, finding it easier to get its 
own share of the patronage and plunder of 
the English church by negotiations with the 
curia than by the com “lian of chapters 
and tho forced consent of the clergy, There 
is a certain irony in the fact that tho main 
direct. outcome of the affair was the transla- 
tion of John Gilbert, bishop of Bangor, to 
the see of Iereford by papal provision, 
‘Wycliffe also appears to have had confirmed 
by the crown the prebend of Aust in the eol- 
lepiate church of WW esttinry, to which he had 
already been ‘provided’ by the pope (but 
Shirley's reference to Rot. Pat, 49 Ed . TL, 
pt. ii, m, 8, cannot be verified), Therais no 
trace in the Worcester repistersof his institu- 
tion, and it appears to have been conferred on 
another shortly afterwards (¢d, 49 Edw. II, 
pt ii.m.11), It is probable that Wycliffe 
objected to pluralities, while the prebend by 
itself was insullicient for his support, Dr, 
Loserth as called attention (introduction to 
Op, Evang. p. xxx) tothefactthat eer 
pe Wycliffe with a prebend in Lincoln 
thedral, but it would appear that on hisre- 
fusing or delayingto pry tho first-fruits(facte 
sollicitudine ad colligendum sibi primosfrne- 
tus xly, librarum)the pope conferred it upona 
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foreigner. This appears from a passa 
nusgforifted third book of ‘De Civil Do- 
02 Ih January 1878 Noe spoken of 
aan (not yet a prebendary) of Lincoln, 
“iwensed by the pope to keep the Westbury 
“nnd even after be should have obtsined 
oN, ed, Bliss and Twemlow, iv. 193, a re- 
“nace kindly communicated before publica- 
atyMr,Twemlow). Tho same document 
. jies a date hitherto much wanted in Wy- 
“ps career, Showing that he had only just 
cme & doctor of theology. He must have 
yan that degree 10 1372. cs 
aon afterwards he resigned the living of 
Lidgershall upon receiving that of Lutter- 
wrth Leicestershire on the presentation 
‘the crown during @ minority (Zot, Pat. 
Bw. ILL, pt. i, m. 28), ; 
tthe Bruges conference (1874) Wycliffe 
sasbrought into personal contact—possibly 
ptfor the first time—with the Duke of 
Ineaster, The Oxford doctor's objections 
+ythe secularity of the clergy and his exal- 
sion of the rights of secular lords exactly 
ted the personal and selfish designs of the 
uke upon the political influence of church- 
mn and the wealth of the chuch. A year 
get (1876) the Good parliament renewed 
‘gattack on the one hand upon papal re- 
smations, provisions, and exactions; on the 


er, upon Alice Porrers[q. v.] aud the tools | (. 


ULancastrian misgovernment. On the dis- 
wlution of that parliament, however, the 
ukeresumed all his former influence [see 
at, WYEEHiM, WILLIAx oF], and in 1377 
vas able to get together a parliament in 
mich only about a dozen members of the 
Gud parliament were roturned; he succeeded 
uptocuring the reversal of its acts against 
Allee Pervers, Lord Latimer, and Richard 
Lyons; while VVykeham wasforced (itissnid) 
tthe humiliation of buying the intercession 
ifthe king's mistress for his restoration, Le- 
ves these overt acts, the Lancastrian party 
ws vaguely suspected of more far-reaching 
duigns against the wealth and power of the 
vagy. What part Wycliffe tool: in all these 
proceedings we cannot say in detail, but the 
*Albanschronicler reports that he had now 
‘ormany years’ been engagedin teaching his 
ginions about the relations between thetem- 
jualand the spiritual power (*burking against 
te church’), and in preaching against them 
hath in the city of London, probably at 
Paul's Cross, and elsewhere, ‘running about 
fom church to church’ (Chron, Angl. pp. 115- 
1%}, The chronicler adds that his opinions 
veto much apace by the Duke of Lan- 
aster and Henry, lord Percy. The first 


Rosecution of Wycliffe for heresy was the 
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reply of the English hierarchy to the Lan- 
castrian attack upon Wykeham, and to the 
actual or threatened anti-ecclesiastical policy 
of the duke. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, Simon Sud- 
ny q v.J, was not at all eager to meddle 
yeliffe; for an attack on Wyclifis 
meant an attack upon the Duke of Lancas- 
ter. At last, however, he was goaded into 
activity by the bishops, and Wycliffe was 
summoned to appear before the archbishop 
and his suffragans. He appeared on 19 Feb. 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, escorted by Lord 
Percy, eurl marshal of England, and other 
powerful supporters. The crowd in the 
church was so great that the accused and 
his friends found it difficult to make their 
way to the Lady-chapel, where the court 
Was sitting. The earl maishal, accompanied, 
of course, by a numerous retinue, made a 
pee for him by force, The bishop ot 
ondon, William Courtenay [q.v.], protested 
against this assumption of authority within 
the walls of his cathedral, and declared that 
had he but mown the earl was going to act 
like that he would have had him excluded 
from the church, The earl ‘stormed’ and 
declared that he would be master there, 
whether the bishop willed or no. What 
followed may be told in the old and rather 
loose translation of the ‘Chronicon Angliss’ 
Archeologia, xxii, 258): ‘When they were 
come into our Ladye’s Chapel, the duke and 
barons, with the archbishopp and bishopps, 
syttinge downe, the foreoayd John also was 
sent in by Syr nee Percye to sytt down, 
for because, sayed he, he haythe much to 
answeare he haith neade of a better seate. 
On the other syde,the byshopp of London 
denied the sayme, affyrmynge yt to be 
agaynst reason that he sholde sytt there, 
and also contrary 10 the law for him tosytt, 
whoe there was cited to answere before his 
ordinarye ; and therfor [rather ‘ but for’] the 
tymo of hys answearynge, or so longe as any 
thynge sholde be deposed agynste hym, or 
hys cause sholde be handled, he ought to 
stande, Hereuponverycontumelyous wordes 
did ryse betwene Syr Tenrye Percye and 
the bishopp, and the whoole multitude began 
to be troubled. And then the dule began 
to zeprehende the ee and the bishopp 
to turne then on the duke agayne, The 
duke was ashamed that he colde not in tlus 
stryfe prevaile, and then began with fro- 
warde threatenynges to deale with the 
bishopp, swearyng that he wolde hay downe 
both the pryde of hym and of allthe bishopps 
in Englande,andadded, “Thou trustest (sayed 
he) in thy parents, whoe can profytt the 
nothynge, for they shall have enough i” doo 
c 
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= . a 
to defend themselves” (for hys parents, that | in person within thrae = 


ya to say bys father and hys mother, were of 
nobylitye, the Earle and the Countes of 
Devonshire), The bishopp on the other 
syde sayed, “In defendynge the trueth I 
trust not in my parents, nor in the lyfe of 
any man [ect ‘in thee nor in any man’), 
but in God, in whom I ought to trust” [rather 
‘my God who him who trusts in him...’ 
unfinished], Then the duke whysperynge 
in his eare sayed he had rather draw hym 
furth of the churche by the heaxe than suffer 
such thynges. The Londoners hearynge 
these words angerlye with a lowd yoyco 
cried out, swearynge they wolde not suffer 
there Bishopp to be injured, and that they 
wold soner loose there lyfo then there bishopp 
sholde be dishonered in the churche, or 
pulled out with such vyolence,’ 

The duke’s unpopularity among the citi- 
zeus (who had to pay more for their wine 
in consequence of Lyons’s monopoly) had 
been increased by his threat to abolish the 
mayoralty and place London under the 
government of a ‘captain,’ nominated by the 
crown, The citizens were also indignant at 
arumour that the marshal was keeping o 
pa in his house within the city juris- 

iction, and the fury of the citizens reached 
a climax when it was reported that their 
mayor had been arrested—of course, by order 
ofthe duke. The court broke up in con- 
fusion, no sentence was ea and no offi- 
cial record of its proceedings has been pre- 
served. Tho next day the citizens met in 
their guildhall to take counsol as to how 
they were to defend their threatened privi- 
leges. The allur ended in a riotous attack, 
first upon the mershal’s house, where the 
eres was relensed, and then upon the 

wke’s palace in the Savoy, which was plun- 
dered by tho mob, the duke himself escaping 
by xiver to Kennington. The disturbance 
was with difficulty quelled by the exertions 
of the bishop. 

Intimidated by the result of their first 
assault on the anti-clerical doctor, Wyclifie’s 
enemies—among whom the monks were pro- 
bably the most active—determined to adc it 
a different method of procedure, Shortly 
before Christmas a batch of bulls arrived 
from Rome directed against Wyclifle and 
his teaching, A bull aildvemaod to the chan- 
cellor and university of Oxford accuses 
Wycliffe of teaching the condemned doc- 
trines of Marsilius of Padua and John of 
Jandun, and ordera the university to arrest 
the heresiarch and hand him over to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Lon- 
don, Other bulls direct those prelates to 
cite Wycliffe to appear before Gregory XI 


months; whi 
another, issued on the sama is ae oe 
them to conduct his examination themsel, 
and to transmit his confession to the = 
court, These inconsistent directions Pal 
apparently intended to allow the Enplish 
pelees to use whichever mode of g 
ure circumstances might rend, 
The king was also ur a to au oo 
ceedings against Wycliffe, and a sched ne 
the errors attributed to him wag dda 
al pp idan ae see 
ngt. pp. 174sq.; Lowis, pp. 808 aq.: Wee 
085 i iis a ) Pp. 805 sq, Wa. 
@ difficulty that was experi 
executing Shoes bulla testifies tte 
influence and importance which Wyelsf 
had by this time acquired—an indluenee # 
will be observed, which was quite in i 
dent of Wycliffe’s connection with ee 
castrian faction, since the chronicles testify 
to his espocial popularit among the ant} 
Lancastrian citizens of London. The balls 
were issued at Rome on 22 May, ey 
must have arrived in England before August 
yet Wyclifls was formally consulted by the 
new king's advisers and the parliament which 
met in October 1877 as to whether 
might lawfully take measures to prevent 
money going out of the kingdom to foreig 
and absentee holders of English henefigss, 
Tlis very bold Raper on the subject is pr 
served by Walden (Faso, Zizan, pp. 268 4,), 
as algo a defence of his views on dominion, 
which he presented apparently to the sams 
parliament (1b. p. 245), According to that 
writer (2d. p. 271) the king and council in- 
osed silence upon ‘Wyelile on the mattery 
iscussed in this tractate. It-was only after 
the dissolution of parliament that the bull 
was sent down to Oxford, and then the 
proctors hesitated to act upon it (Chron. Angl, 
P. 178; Fase. Zizan, pp. 800-1). Wyelifies 
riends protested in congregation against the 
imprisonment of an Einglish subject ‘ at the 
command of the pope, leat they should seem 
to give tha pope dominion and royal power 
in England,’ and the commissary or vise 
chancellor, though a monk, was obliged te 
content himself with es So to con- 
fine himself to Black Hall (Hulog, Histor, 
iii, 848), Even this qualified imprisonment, 
or some earlier imprisonment which hed 
takon place before the interposition of con- 
gregation, was subsequently made matter of 
accusation against the vice-chancellor, whe 
was imprisonod and deprived of his offica b 
the king, as also was the chancellor, thong 
he pretended to resign voluntarily (1, 
849); but the condemnation in his casewas 
unconnected with Wycliffe’s affair, and wes 
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is failute to punish an outrage on a 
aie of the iing’s ho usehold, At Tecan 
_ the theologians were in Wycliffe’s 
ut. The chancellor and doctors unani- 
aay afirmed Wycliffe’s conclusions to be 
me, although they were ill-sounding propo- 
00s (‘male sonare in auribus auditorum,’ 


9). 
Fen at ae the accused heresiarch a 
d before the two prelates in the arch- 

shop's chapel at Lambeth a Shraaey or 
Yarh 1878), the Princess of Wales, widow 
tthe Black Prince and mother of the young 
ung (belonging, of coursa, to the anti-Lan- 
iufrian party), sent a message to forbid the 
plates to interfere with him, and the citi- 
guof London, the bitterest enemies of the 
Life, but, like him, sympathetic hearers of 
Wrelffe’'s London sermons, burst into the 
duyel ond interrupted the proceedings, The 
and trial was as abortive as the first 
(Chron Angi, p. 188). The archbishop, if 
nthis suffragan, was probably half-hearted, 
ai willmg enough to avail himself of o 
dow of violence as an excuse for inaction. 
fom WAISINGHAM, i, 826, it might appear 
tut the first trial at St. Paul’s was in pur- 
ynce of the papal bulls, and it is true that 
eaummons fo Wycliffe in the summer of 
LiTss to appear at St. Paul's, If Walsing- 
lyn be right, we should have to place bo 
etrials in 1877-8, but the attack on the 
imoy in February is expressly said to have 
tea in Lent, which would not have been 
teoase had it taken place in February of 
vist we should call the year 1878). 

the charges now made against Wycliffe 
(Chron. Angt. pp. 181 sq.), with his answers 
ui explanations (intended apparently for 
tmsemission to Rome), enable us to trace 
teprogress of his theological development 
a 1868, The accusations are established 
iytheusual controversial deviceof extracting 

itions from a writer's works without 

Ae conbart, ualification, and explanation 
wuch are needed to represent his real mind, 
weven to make them intelligible. Still, 
tay ave in, most cases verbally—in all sub- 
waatiolly—identical with positions main- 
timed in his writings. For historical puz- 
joes it will be most instructive to give the 
wil ‘ conclusions’ in all their bald cradity, 
eformulated by Wycliffe’s accusers, with an 
weasional word of explanation. The arti- 
ds were aighteen in numhey, though some 
authorities gsve only thirteen,and we are told 
that they are only a selection from the fift 
sat to Rome Mee enemies ae Angl, 
2 406: alao in ‘WiLxINe, iii. 128), 

(l) The whole human vace, apart from 
Christ, has no power of ordaining absolutely 
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that Peter and all his successors shall have 
Political dominion in perpetuity over the, 
world [forall human dominion must cease at 
the last judgment}, 

(2) God cannot give a man civil dominion 
for himself and his heirs in perpetuity 
[because, Wycliffe axplains, God could not, 
Consistently with his nature, defer indefi- 
nitely the attainment of complete bestitude 
by lis chmeh]. 

(8) Humanly invented charters cannot 

ssibly confer a perpetual right of civil in- 

eritance (i.e. they are conditional upon the 
fulfilment of certain conditions and may be 
forfeited by misconduct], 

(4) Any one being in a state of grace, such 
as confers grace finally, has not merely in 
right but in actual fact all the gifts of God 

on Matt, xxv. 21 and Augustine's 
* Justorum sunt omnia’), 

5) Man can only ministerially confer 
either on a natural son or a son by imitation 
[Walsingham’s and Wyeliffe's texts have 
imitationis’] in the school of Christ either 
temporal or eternal dommion [1 Cor. iv. 1], 

(8) If there isa God, temporal lords can 
legitimately and meritoriously take away 
earthly goods from a delinquent church [i.e 
God can authorise them to take them away, 
but only, Wycliffe explains, ‘ bythe authority 
of the church in the cases and forms defined 
by law’). 

‘Whether the church is in such a state or 
not, it is not for me to discuss, but for the 
temporal lords to examine, and in the case 
contemplated to take away hor temporalities 
under pain of eternal damnation. 

(7) We know that it is not possible that 
the vicar of Christ should habilitate or in- 
habilitate any one either merely by his bulle 
or by them with the will and consent of his 
college [of cardinels, ie,8 man cannot be 
saved without grace, which must he con- 
ferred directly by Sock 

(8) It is not possible for a man to be ex- 
communicated, unless he be firat and princi- 
pally excommunicated by himself [Wycliffe 
adds that even an unjust excommunication 
is to be treated with respect, but in that case 
it will tu to the salvation, and not to the 
damuation, of the humble excommunicate], 

(9) Nobody is (i.e. ought to be] exeom- 
municated or suspended or punished with 
other censures for is deterioration, but only 
[should be excommunicated at all] in a 
cause of God [i.e, for just cause}, 

(10) Anathema or excommunication does 
not bind simply, but only in so far as it is 
directed against an adversary of the law of 
Christ. 

(11) There is no example af the power of 
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excommunicating subjects being employed | and especially of the Ghibelling 


by Christ or his tociples, especially for tem- 
poral matters, but the contrary. 

(12) The disciples of Christ have no power 
of compelling the payment of temporalities 
by ecclesiastical censures Pains quotes 
Luke xxii, 25, 26, and adds that the payment 
may he so enforced ‘ accessorily to the pun- 
iishment of the injury to God Himself’). 

(18) It is not possible, even by the abso- 
‘ute power of God, that if the pope or any 
<other should pretend in any way whatever 
to bind or loose any one, he by that very fact 
binds or looses any one [i.e, no one can be 
damned by an unjust excommunication. To 
deny that an excommunication may be un- 
just, says Wy plete would involve the im- 
peccability of the pope or prelate]. 

(14) It ought to be believed that he then 
only looses or binds when he conforms him- 
self to the law of Ohrist. 

(16) This ought to be believed, as part of 
the catholic faith, that any priest whotever, 
rightly ordained, hassufficient power to confer 
any sacraments whatever, and by conse- 

uence to absolve the contrite from any 
sin whatever [directed against the Roman 
theory of jurisdiction and the system of re- 
served cases], : 

(16) Kings may take away temporalities 
from ecclesiastical persons habitually abusi 
them [Wycliffe here cites the Decretum o 
Gratian in support of his views, pt, ii. cause 
xii. 7. c, 81, and i, dist. xl. p, iii], 

(17) Whether it was temporal lords or 
holy popes, or Peter, or the head of the 
church, which is Christ, who endowed the 
ehurch with the goods of fortune or of grace, 
and excommunicated those who take away 
ita temporalities, it is still lawful, on account 
of the implicit: condition [under which they 
‘were given] to despoil it of its temporalities 
proportionally to its wrongdoing, 

(18) The ecclesiastical ruler, and even the 
Roman pontiff, may legitimately be corrected 
or even accused by subjects and laymen. 

These doctrines of Wycliffe may be looked 
upon from tiwo points of view. On the one 
hand, as abstract speculations they are the 
outcome of thelong development of scholastic 
thought which at this time had its most 
active centre in Oxford; on the other hand, 
they may be looked upon as the views of a 
[ears reformer, inspired by a statesman- 

ike outlook upon the present position of the 
medieval church and the political necessities 
of the English state. rom tho speculative 
int of view, we can trace in them the in- 
Scares of Bradwardine’s predestinarian doc- 
trine of grace, of whole centuries of contro- 
versy about the source of temporal power, 


Rete : logist 
whose leftwing passed into BpOlogists 
Occam, Marsilius of ma ae a 
Jandun, and most directly of the dot rin: of 
dominion taught by Richard FitzRalph neo 
bishop of Armagh (in De Pauperie Salato : 
published by Dr. Poole in his edition of. 2 
Dominio Divino), the prelate who conduct, ’ 
both the literary and the diplomatic ee 
of the English secularson behalf of thebisho ; 
and curates against the encroachments of t : 
mendicants, From the practical oint if 
view, these propositions imply that W reliz. 
had become a determined opponent af the 
secularity of the medizeval church: that } 
was convinced of the injury done to the «,. 
ritual influence of the clergy by their yas 
wealth, by the abuse of excommunication fy 
political, and indeed purely commercial pur 
poses, and by the exemption of ecclesiastyal 
persons and property from lay control, It1, 
this latter point that differentiates him fron, 
the oniinacy preachers, pamphletears, gn} 
reformers of the middle age. All agreed a 
to the abuses. Wycliffe was the first tows 
that no effectual church reform would bs 
peas unless it were undertaken by ths 

y power, and the first to suggest the enon 
mous social and political aration the 
might be obtained were the wealth of ¢L. 
monastic idlers and the superfluous Po 
sessions of the secular clergy placed at th- 
disposal of the state, It is true that late m 
life he assumes thot the confiscated Janis 
should he given to ‘poor gentlemen’ (ee 
English Works, ed, Arnold, iii, 216-17), 
yet even so, they would be held subject to 
military service and other feudal incident, 
But it is clear that the relief of the por 
from ever-growing taxation was one of th 
foremost of Wyelille's practical aims, Ox 
the purely theological or speculative side 
there was little in his present ‘ conclusions’ 
which could not boast very respectable eccle- 
siastical authority, Even the pope calls 
them only ‘ errors,’ not heresies, though ones 
they are alleged to ‘savour of’ heresy, Only 
on the single point of the right of the secular 
power to interfere in the purely spiritul 
region could Wyecliffe's ‘conclusions,’ when 
fairly interpreted, be identified with any thing 
that had beon condemned by the church 
What made these ‘ conclusions’ a new thing 
in the medimval world was that here for th: 
first time a bold and accredited academi: 
thinker was prepared to call upon the state 
to reform an unwilling clergy. 

‘Wyeliffe’s trial at Lambeth spparently 
passed off without any formal judgment or 
sentence, He was more or less formally com- 
manded or requested by the bishops not to 
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Tych these doctrines in the schools or the 
papit, (on sco ane anys [ie 
r enst the clergy] which they excited among 
witty’ (Chron. Angl. p. 100; Eulog, 
a ni. 848). To these precepts he paid, so 
iy as we cal judge, not the slightest atten- 


Daring the autumn parliament of 1878 
Jin of Gaunt had incurred fresh unpopu- 
‘nity among the clergy, and probably the 
a at large, by a peculiarly high-handed 
tation, not merely of the right of sanc- 
tury attaching to the precincts of West- 
omter Abbey, but of the sanctity of the 
tureh itself. Two English squires, Robert 
file and John Schakyl, though required 
ndo so both by the marshal’s court and 
ryparliament, had refused to surrender a 
“nuish hostage (whose custody they claimed 
gaxight by the then accepted laws of war) 
“othe Duke of Lancaster, whose interference 
“ss based upon his claim to the crown of 
Cute, They were imprisoned in the Tower, 
bit managed to escape to Westminster, 
sthakyl was recaptured by a ruse, but Hale 
ws murdered. in cold blood by the duke’s 
masaties, as was also the servant of the 
durch who had attempted to prevent the 
amet, The matter was discussed in the 
potament which was summoned to mect at 
shucester in October 1878, when Wyclitte 
ployed his pen, and apparently his voice 
(Cindinuation of Adar or Montusorn, Engl, 
Hist, Soc. p. 234; Rot. Parl, iti. 37), in 
inding the outrageous proceeding (ina tract 
uterwards embodied or ee ed in the 
‘De Ecclesia,’ cap, viti.sg.) It was the mis- 
frtune of his position that he had to attack 
tuses at a time when their abolition was 
lit too likely to be followed by worse 
thes, and to defend the rights of the state 
sto time when its rights were likely to 
le asserted in practice for the satisfaction 
fa clique of ny nobles, greedier, more 
ucrupulous, and more incompetent than 
the respectable ccclesiastical statesmen who 
fuled 20 conspicuously to realise Wycliffe's 
wmgelical ideal of a Christian ministry, 
There are, however, two sides to the present 
question. There was a real legal doubt as 
") whether the privilege of ae, X= 
tended to pleas of civil debt, and Wycliffe's 
tae was that the men were killed owing 
‘s their violent resistance to a legal arrest, 
Th language used by the lords in roply to 
the petition of the Inshops and clergy is ob- 
vously inspired by Wycliffo, and is really a 
“mmary of the tractate laid before them 
by Wyeliffe in pursuance of the royal com- 
mands, They asserted: ‘ Que Dieux, salvez 
® perfection, ne le Pape, salve sa saintitee, 
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ne nul Roi ou Princ, purroit granter tiet 
privilege’ (Rot. Pari. ui. p. 87). 

A few months after Wycliffe’s appearance 
at Lambeth occurred the great schiam in 
the western church. The cardinals of the 
French party, declaring that the election of 
Uiben VI was due to the violence of the 
Toman moh, renounced their allegiance to- 
him and elected separate pope, who as- 
sumed the title of Clement and esta- 
blished a rival curia at Avignon, where the 
predecessora of Gregory XI had already 
sojourned for nearly seventy years. Such an 
event could not but exercise an immense effect 
on minds already indignant at the abuses of 
the papacy, and puzzled by the difficulty of 
reconciling its claims with the New Testa- 
ment, with the earlier history of the church, 
and with the growing sense of national in- 
ep aan ‘When facts demonstrated with 
daily increasing clearness that there might 
be two popes withont either side being visibly 
the worse for its apostasy, men could not 
help asking themselves whether catholicity 
necessarily involved adherence to either. 
Nodoubt,sa has been pointed out by Shirley, 
the fact that the papacy with which Eng- 
lishmen had to reckon was no longer an atty 
of Franca tended to diminish the purely 
political antagonism to its claims and its 
unpopularity with the mass of the clergy; 
but such was not the effect of the schiem 
upon minds like Wyeliffe’s, It was from 
this time that Wycliffe’s mind began to 
move out of the groove already marked out 
by the politico-ecclesiastical debates of the 
fourteenth-century schools, and to question 
not merely the accidental abuses of the 
existing church system, but its underlying 
principles and the theological doctrines upon 
which they were based, All along Wycliffe 
had been a preacher as well as a scholastic 
divine, something of o pastor as well as a 
politician and controversialist, From this 
time, largely owing to the failure of his poli- 
tical hopes, his activity becomes almost en- 
tirely religious. 

At about this period, though we can as- 
sign no precise date, he began, it would 
seem, & systematic effort to fight against the 
popular ignorance of the essentials of vital 
Ba evangelical religion, This effort assumed 
two forms—the institution of his ‘poor 
preachers’ and the translation of the Bible. 
The former sey tena to the crisis in 
Wyelifie’s life which followed his first col- 
lision with ecclesiastical authority ; the other 
may have begun now, but is generally asso- 
ciated with the last threa yenis of his life. 

To assist him in preaching the simpler 
gospel which he desired to diffuse among 
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the people, he now ‘gathered around him | his associates for the fi ey 


many disciples in his pravity, living together 
in Oxford [probably leading 1 common life 
in some academic hall}, clad in long russet 
gowns of one pattern, going on foot, ventila- 
ting his errors among the people and pub- 
licly preaching them in sermons’ . 
Angi. p. 896 ; of. Knrexron, Chron, ii, 184- 
185, where the gowns are described as being 
of undyed wooly By these men the new 
doctrines which Wycliffe was developing in 
the Oxford schools and embodying in his 
elaborate scholastic works were diffused 
among rich and poor throughout the land. 
Although these ‘poor priests’ are not to be 
thought of as ignorant evangelists (they 
wore most of them university men, who had 
listened to Wycliffe’s lectures), many of 
them no doubt exaggerated his antagonism 
to the existing church order, and preached 
the new tenets in a cruder and coarser form 
thon was given to them by the master him~ 
self; and among the laity who had imbibed 
his teaching occasional acts of fanaticism 
occurred which tended still further to excite 
alarm and hostility among the bishops and 
the mass of the clergy. Wycliffo had taught 
that tithes might be withheld from bad 
priests by legal authority or by the combined 
action of the whole parish (Select Enylish 
Works, tii. 176, 177); his disciple, Willi 
Swinderby, went about urging individuals 
to refuse such dues on their own responsi~ 
bility to an immoral curate (Chron. Angl, 
R 840), while o little Jater a knight near 

alisbury took home the consecrated wafer 
oe it at an ordinary meal (2d, p. 
282). 

Whether or uot Wycliffe actually began 
the work of translation at this ceiod of his 
life, his whole teaching put the Bible in 
quite a differont position from that which 
was assigned to it by common medimyal 
tradition, All hie works exalt the authority 
of the Bible, whether as compared with that 
of later fathers and doctors, or as compared 
with that of the contemporary prelacy and 
priesthood, and he insists much on the ne-~ 
cessity of its being accessible to all Ohris- 
tians, Wycliffe had begun the great pro~ 
testant appeal to Scripture against the abuses | 
of the mediwval church. The demand for 
a oloser acquaintance with its text on the 
part of the laity was the natural sequel. 

_ Paris of the Bible had already been done 
into Anglo-Saxon and inio English, espe- 
cially the preat treasure-house of medissval 
devotion, the Psalms; and the whole Bible had 
been translated into the court French dia- 
‘lect, which had now conased to be tho livin, 

Janguogeof the highest classes. Wycliffe an 


rst ti ‘ 
ond executed the great task of teed 
the whole Bible into the vulgar ton 
Wycliffe himself translated the ospals - 
probably the whole New Testament y 
disciple, Nicholas Hereford [see Niowons, 
. 1890}, began on the Old Testament which 
e pompiee to Baruch iii, 20, The re« 


of the Apocrypha (except 4 Fsdr, = 
oninlsest by another, possibly, as pia fis 


thought, by Wycliffe himself 

the wholo was revised by John Pane 
his friend and parochial chaplain, of ae 
should say, his ‘curate’ at Lutterworth, 
The work was complsted by shout 1gs5, 
certainly before 1400. It is this edition 
which is for the most part exhibited in moe 
of the 170 extant manuscripts of Wyolifi’; 
Bible, nearly all of which were Produced be 
tween 1400 and 1460. Both translations wes. 
of course made from the Vulgate, Theireun. 
nection with Wycliffe, at least: as the morine 
spirit if not as the actual author of the 
earlier version, rests on the testimony of 
Huss (who declares that the English con. 
monly ascribed the translation of tha whole 
Bible to him, Opp. 1658, vol. i. p. eviii ), of 
Knighton (Chron. ii. 162), and o: Archbishop 
Arundel (WILKINS, Concilia, iii, 850; 2 
also preface to Forshall and Madden's Tia 
nificent edition, London, 1850, p. vin.) The 
doubts of Dom Gasquet (Dublin Review, 
July 1891) are quite gratuitous, and am 
satisfactorily disposed of by Mr. F. D, Mat- 
thew (Engl, Hist. Rev. 1896, x. 91 sq.) As 
to the date at which the translation was 
executed, we can only say that the silence 
of Wycliffe’s accusers in 1871, and even in 
1381, males it improbable that any part had 
a ba to be widely diffused before the latter 

ate. 

The year 1881 constitutes the second 
great crisis in the life of Wycliffe, In that 
year occurred the great and mysterious 
rising of the peasants in Essex, Kent, Suffalk, 
and elsewhere, and the murder of Archbishop 
Sudbury. The way for this movement was 
in places apparently prepared by vague 
socialistic or communistic teaching more or 


| less oltin to Wycliffe's tenets about lordship 


and grace, BY the monk of St, Albans (p. 
821) John Ball is described as 2 teacher of 
Wycliifo’s ‘ porverse dogmas,’ and Walden 
Mera Ziz. p. 278) declares that the same 
ender afier condemnation professed that for 
two years he had been a disciple of Wycliffe. 
On the other hand the former authority also 
mentions that he had preached his revolu- 
tionary creed ‘for twenty Bigs and more 
(Chron, ngl, p. 820), which shaws that the 
first impules of all events cannot have com 
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am the academic reformer; and Ball had 
A excommunicated in 1368. In all pro- 
shlity there was very little historien) con- 
‘adion between the two movements, except 
far as both sprang out of ideas which 
qaein the air, and in so far as it is impoa- 
‘ale for any one to set men thinking about 
umate questions without contributing 
“pothing to the social and intellectual fer- 
goat out of which such movements are 
iy. Even those who traced the outbreak: | 
+) Wycliffe’s heresies thought of it rather as 

sjudicial visitation for their impiety than as 

4a naturel eonseanenee of Wycliffe’s teach- | 
sg (Chroa. Angi. p. 811). It is worth 
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reality itself. If for a time he still was 
even content to say that ‘the bread and 
‘wine are transubstantiated into the body and 
blood of Ohrist,’ the admission was qualified 
by tho words ‘in a figure,’ or ‘ vistually; aS & 
king is in the whole of his kingdom,’ or ‘as 
& man is created into a pope, while remain- 
ing the same man as he was before’ (7d. p, 
107). To the last his views ou the subject 
were tentative, shifting,and barely consistent, 
But the metaphysical dogma ofthe medieval 
schools in which alone transubstantiation 
becomes a definite, clearly cut, arguable, in- 
tellectual position—the doctrine of the fourth 
Lateran. council, of the angelical doctor, of 


wationing that there were others who attri- | the whole medimval church—was now for 


tated the origin of the movement to the 
pendicants (Fase. Ziz. p. 8938; Chron, Angl, 
», 312). It is alleged too, on somewhat 
‘abtful authority, that Jack Strawe con- 
tged to an intention of murdering all the 
dergy except the begging friars—certainly 
nats probable result of Wyclitfite leaching 
this period of his life (Chron, Angi. p. 
3). athe rebels are never accused of 
wrsy (Riivinin, Ze Soulavement des tra- 
ailleurs @lngl, en 1981, p: Isiii) nor (with 
uly an exception) the Jollards with com- 
nanam (TREVOLYAN, England tin the Age of 
Fycligfs, p. 840). 
tever the origin of the movement, it 
entributed of course to the increasing indig- 
saton of the ecclesiastical world, and to the 
h among the laity of o roactionary 
. Moreover, just before this crisis in 
the external fortunes of the Wyclitlite move- 
ment, the development of its leader's theo- 
Iyical opinions had seached the point where 
thy placed him most incontrovertibly, most 
ireconcilably beyond the pale of medimval 
sthodoxy. When he wrote the ‘De Civili 
Dominio, Wycliffe still accepted the doc- 
tme of transubstantiation. It was in the 
sumer of 1881, or more probably (at latest) 
of 1880 (as has been shown by Mr. F. D. 
Matthew, Engl, Hist. Rev, 1890, v. 828 aq.), 
that Wycliffe in the schools of Oxford ‘began 
odetermine matters upon the sacrament, of 
the altar ;’ and his determination amounted 
tos categorical and peremptory denial of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation (£use, Ziz. p. 
1). ‘The consecrated host which we sce 
mthe altar is neither Ohrist nor any part of 
him, but ‘the effectual sign of him’ (7d. p. 
14), The patristic doctrine of the real 
presence he continued verbally to assert in 
e and general language; but, whenever 
hedefined, the real presence tended more and 
more to ba explained as a spiritual presence, 
the bread and wine ever more and more 
tw become a sign of the reality, and not the 


the first time publicly challenged, dissected, 
ridiculed in the mediseval schools. Wycliffe, 
understanding much better than its con- 
ventional teachers the true meaning of 
realism, denied the possibility of the accidents 
—the sensible properties—of the bread and 
wine remaining while their ‘ substance’ ‘was 
destroyed, and replaced by ihe substance of 
the hody and blood of Christ. All Wycliffe’s 
previous aberrations from orthodoxy were 
not insuscoptible of some dofence on tradi- 
tional lines; all, if eventually condemned, 
had been held by considerable sections of the 
church. Many of the Gallican opponents of 
the schism, for instance, were going quite as 
far as Wycliffe in minimising the authority 
of the papacy, and even im upholding that of 
the secular power. Wyclifie’s new heresy 
sealed his doom in the eyes of the medireval 
church, For those who canceded least to 
the claims of the priesthood admitted that 
priests and priests alonecould ‘make the body 
of Christ.’ If they could not do that, the 
lay world would inevitably draw inferences 
which would be fatal to the whole syetem 
of hierarchical pretension. Even Lancaster 
was shocked at this denial of the central 
doctrine of medieval orthodoxy (Fuse. Zz 
p. 818). It was Wycliffe’s doctrine of the 
eucharist which ruined for the immediate 
future his chances as a practicel reformer, 
The natural result of these two fresh 
features in the situation—the peasant revolt 
and Wyoliffe’s new heresy—was afresh out- 
burst of escclosiastical repression. The first 
attempt was made in Oxford itself, The 
chancellor for the time being, William de 
Berton [g. v.], was hostile to Wycliffe, and 
gnarled a body of doctors of theology and 
canon law—not the whole of either faculty, 
as he admits, ‘but ‘those whom we believed 
to be most expert which condemned Wy- 
cliffe’s eucharistic doctrine, and forbade itto 
be taught in the university under pain of 


j imprisonment, academical suspension, and 
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the greater excommunication. Only one 
secular doctor of theology and only two 
secular canonists took part in this proceed- 
ing. The sentence was pronounced in Wy- 
chife’s presence in the achool of the Austm 
friars, Against this decision Wycliffe at 
once appealed—characteristically and of 
course uncanonically—to the king. Butthe 
Duke of Lancaster enjoined silence upon 
him, an injunction which did not prevent 
Wycliffe immediately putting forth a ‘con- 
fession’ in which the old doctrine is re- 
asserted and defended, though perhaps in 
somewhat more guarded language (7b. pp. 
118 aq.; Wrixrns, iii, 170), 

The Oxford condomnation must have taken 
place in the summer of 1881, just before 
the beginning of the peasant revolt. 
ite suppression the murdered archbishop, the 
apathetic, moderate, and rather Lancastrion 
Sudbury, was succeeded by the zealous and 
energetic Courtenay, the old enemy of the 
now less powerful duke, As soon as he had 
received the pallium from Rome, the new 
primate lost no time in availing himself of 
the spirit of ecclesiastical reaction which, 
since the late disorders, had taken possession 
of king ond parliament, Yet Wyclifle’s 
place in public opinion was still so strong 
that the prelates judged it expedient to 
begin by attacking the doctrines, and then 
afterwards to invoke the aid of the state in 
suppressing the persons. In point of form 
there was no personal attack on Wyclifle 
himself, Still, an enumeration of the theo- 
logical positions now assailed will be a suf- 
ficient indication of the progress of Wycliffu’s 
me and of the Wycliflite movement since 

On 17 or 21 May 1382 there met at the 
archbishop’s summons a court or council 
consisting of ten bishops, sixtcen doctors 
and eight bachelors of theology, thirteen 
doctors of canon and civil law, and two 
bachelors of law. This assembly has some- 
times been described as a synod of the 
southern province, but that it certainly was 
not; there is no evidence that all the 
southern bishops were cited, while among 
those who were present wore the bishop of 
Durham and a foreign bishop (‘Nanatensis’). 
The bishops and doctors were simply the 
arbitrarily and perhaps judiciously elestell 
assessors of the archbishop. All the theo- 
logical doctors were friars except one who 
‘was a monk; the warden of Merton was the 
only secular bachelor, or rather licentiate, of 
Heology. The session took place in the hall 
of the Blackfriars’ convent, just outside the 
walls of London. It so happened that an 
earthquake—of unusual violence for Eng- 
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land—took place during the meet 

were those who urged” that af pi 
omen the proceedings should be abandon " 
but Courtenay was disposed to put cant : 
interpretation on the event: as tha an 
was purging itself of its foul winds, so the 
kingdom would be purged, though not -with, 
out great trouble and agitation, of thy 
heresies which afflicted it (Fuse, Dit, Pp on, 
The council became Imown as the ‘earth, 
quake council.’ Before such an assembly 
the condemnation of Wycliffism was a for 
gone conclusion, and on 28 May 1892 ¢, 
archbishop issued his mandate addressed to 
the Carmelite friar, Dr. Peter Stokes (a. vi, 
requiring him to publish the condemnatin 
of Wycliffe’s theses in Oxford. In Walder’s 
account of the council's proceedin, (2, pp, 
972-91) there follows a list of the doctors 
prosent at its second, third, fourth, and 
fifth sessions, and now begin to appear the 
names of a few secular theologians; hr 
these sittings took place after the conden. 
nation, ond some of the doctors now sun- 
moned were probably suspects who wey 
required to subscribe by way of purging 
themselves from complicity in error, among 
them Robert tye elk . V.], the notoriously 
Wyelillite chancellor of Oxford. Wycliffe’ 
strenuous disciples, Nicholas Hereford, Phily 
Repington [q. v.], and John Aston [q. ¥ 
were likewise cited, but refused to sign, and 
were cited to appear as accused persons, 
Aston was condemned as o heretic, and 
Ilereford and Repington excommunicated .s 
contumacious for non-appearance, 

The propositions condemned were as fil- 
lows (Chron. Angi. p, 812; Fuso, Ziz p 
277; Wrx1ns, iii. 157, the official account 
from the Archbishop's Register): (1) That 
the substance of the material bread and wine 
remains after consecration in the sacrament 
of the altar. (2) That the accidents do nt 
remain without a subject [or substance] after 
consccration in the same sacrament. (¥) 
That Christ is not in the sacrament of tle 
altar identically, truly and really in lis 
proper corporal presence. (4) That ifa 
bishop or priest be in mortal sin, he doesnot 
ordain, consecrate (‘conficit’), or baptis 
(5) That if a man be duly contrite, all e- 
terior confession is for him superfluous 0: 
useless, (6) Pertinociously to assert that 
the proposition thai Christ ordained the 
mass is not founded in the gospel. i That 
God ought to obey the devil. [By this 
Wycliffe meant that since God has permitted 
evil to exist in the world, He must here 
xegard to the existence of such evil in his 
government thereof. Elsewhere, hy 0 di- 
ciple, the doctrine is explained to mean thus 
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a . . 
the devil love, and shows it by 
oie ibe him.] (8) If the pope be fore- 
ran [i.e. pre estined to damnation] and o 
aa man, and consequently a member of the 
‘ef, he has no power over Christ’s faithful 
«him by any one, unless it be perchance 
f Cesar, (9) After Urban VI no other is 
shereceived as pope, but we ought to live 
ihe the fashion of the Greelis, [each na- 
vy under its own lows. (10) To assert 
tut it is contrary to holy scriptures that 
edesiactical persons should hold temporal 
‘qsious, ‘Che above propositions are de- 
ted as heretical; the following are only 
mes, aud contrary tothe determination 
fthechurch: (11) Thatno prelate ought to 
sqgmmunieate any one unless he first lnows 
ty to be excommunicated by God. (12) 
jnvone so excommunicating is by that very 
yt heretical or excommunicate. (18) A 
plate excommunicating a clerk who has 
ed to the king and council of therealm 
athereby  traitorto God,the king, and the 
rim, (14) Those who desist from preach- 
agor hearing the word of God or the gospel 
ched [or, according to another reading, 
peching the gos el] on account of the ex- 
«mmunication of men are excommunicate, 
ui in the day of judgment will be held 
tmtors to God. (16) ‘To assert that it is 
iful for any one—even @ deacon or priest 
-to preach the word of God without licence 
{the apostolic see or of a catholic bishop or 
wy other sufficiently recognised authority. 
i To assert that no one is a civil lord, no 
«ga bishop, no one a prelate, while he is in 
portal sin. (17) That temporal lords can at 
tirpleasure tale away temporal goods from 
eulesiastics habitually delinquent, or that 
the people may at their pleasure correct de- 
Inquent lords, (18) That tithes are pure 
ina, and that parishioners may, on account 
ifthe sins of their curates, withhold them, 
«dat their pleasure confer them on others, 
(0) That epecial prayers applied to one 
pron by prelates or ‘religious’ persons are 
of no more use to that person than general 
payers under the like conditions (ceteris 
pabus), (20) That by the very fact of a 
man entering any private religion whatever 
leis made less Ht and capable of observing 
the commandments of God. (21) That the 
uints in instituting any private religions 
whatever, whether of tho possessioned or of 
ils mendicants, have sinned in such institu- 
fon, (22) That the religious living in pri- 
vale religions are not of the Ohristian reli- 
gon. (28) ‘Thot the friars sre hound to 
squire their livelihood by the labour of their 
lands and not by mondicancy. (24) That 
my one conferring alms upon the friars is 
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excommunicate, and so is the receiver of 
them. [In the yersion of Chron. Angi. the 
sixteenth and the twenty-fourth ot these 
are omitted. 

It will be observed that not all these 
opinions are ascribed to Wycliffe personally ; 
still, if we allow for the crude and exag- 
gerated way in which they are stated, they 
are certainly based upon the doctrines main~ 
tained in hisextant writings, We maysum- 
marise the position at which Wyclitie had 
arrived by saying that he had now fully 
developed tha doctrine that all authority, 
secular as well os ecclesiastical, is derived 
from God and is forfeited when the possessor 
of it is in a state of mortal sin; that he has 
applied it more definitely than before to the 
condemnation of many features in the exist- 
ing church order; that he has denied the 
doctrine of transubstantiation upon which 
the power of the priesthood was fundamen- 
tally based, and that he has condemned the 
whole institution of monasticism in all its 
forms. 

A word must be said on this last change of 
opinion. It is certain that in eorlier life—at 
least from 1378 (Zulog. Hist, iii, 845)—Wy- 
cliffe had attacked the endowed orders for 
their wealth, luxury, ond uselessness, while 
he had been rather inclined to re ofthe 
mendicant rules as more agreeable to his own 
ideal both of preaching activity and of evan- 
gual povorty (Chron, Angl. p. 116). When 

@ appeared for the first time before the arch- 
bishop at St. Paul’s, the Duke of Lancaster 
hod provided four friars to defend him (db. 
p. 118). A chronicler (Zulog, Hist, iii. 8.45) 
makes him (about 1877) greatly commend 
the religion of the friars minors, saying that 
they were the dearest to God. (so Chron, Angi. 
p. 116). He speaks more doubtfully in the 
‘Diologus’ (about 1879), and from that 
time his hostility is ever on the increase, 
Though he felt that in the existing state of 
things it was necessary that his followers 
should (like John Wesley) take the whole 
world for their parish, his poor priests were 
seculars. This is a point which differen- 
tintes Wycliffe from previous assailants of 
medissval abuses and preachers of practical 
religion. However strongly they might 
attack the evils of existing ordera, they 
had usually ended by founding a new one— 
to divert carnest men from the ranks of the 
ordinary parochial clergy, and to become in 
a generation as corrupt as its predecessors, 
Wroliffe had not only seen the practical 
evils of mendicancy which was now being 
felt as a serious burden upon the poor 
householder, but had discerned the un- 
syangelical character of the fundamental 
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principles upon which all the religions 
orders were based—the theory that Christ’s 
‘counsels’ were only binding on the re- 
ligious, while secular people—including the 
secular clergy—were only bound to the 
lower morality represented by the evan- 
gelical ‘precepts. He held that the 
obligation of poverty rested upon the whole 
of the clergy. The opposition which the 
‘poor priests’ experienced at the hands of 
the friars, to which he is constantly alluding 
in his controversial tracts against them, hadno 
doubt much to do with the intense bitterness 
against the mendicant orders which pervades 
Wyclitfe’s later writings. The poor priests 
began by preaching in churches, and, when 
excluded therefrom, preached in the open air 
and often without episcopal licence (Fase. 
Ziz. p. 275). 

The first measure of suppression directed 
against Wycliffism was, as we have secn, 
the work of the bishops acting on their own 
initiative. In the sscond case the prelates 
acted under papal authority. In the third the 
suppiession was the work of the staic, now 
more closely associated with the hierarchy 
through the reactionary impulse succeeding 
the peasants’ war, Former y secular maog- 
nates had been disposed to welcome Wycliffe’s 
teaching as a weapon a the hierarchy ; 
now temporal and eoclesiastical authority, 
temporal and ecclesiastical property alike, 
seemed threatened by the levelling doctrines 
which were in the air. The archbishop first 
issued mandates to the university of Oxford 
and 40 the bishops enjoining them to sup- 
press the condemned doctrine under pain of 
exconumunication, and then in parliament 
(May 1382) proposed that the sheriff should 
be authorised upon tho significavit of the 
bishops to imprison the offending preachers 
and their adherents, An ordinance was 
issued in accordance with the archbishop’s 
proposal (Rot. Part, iii. 124), but it had 
never been passed by the commons, and in 
the next session of parliament (October 
1382) the lower house petitioned for ihe 
cancelling of the pretended statute, which 
was accordingly repealed (¢), iii. 141), Dut 
on 26 June 1382 the king had already 
issued a patent authorising the bishops 
themselves to imprison defenders of the 
condemned doctrines until they recanted or 
other action should be taken by the king 
in council (Rot.Pat. 6 RichardIT, pt, i. m, 36). 
It is & curious fact that the commons 
should have resented the former of these 
measures, Which only reasserted the existing 
law, except in ao for as it apparently 
authorised the imprisonment of heretics 
before, instead of after, excommunication, 
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while the patent of June intrody 
serious legal innovation—the im 
of laymen by direct authority of the eccls. 
siastical judge without o royal writ Th. 
facts only show the transitional star, 
through which the development of a: 
stitutional principles was passing, and 
divided state of public opinion y 
question of Wycliflism, Pon thy 
‘Whatever were the views of the Classes 
represented in parliament, at Oxford at il 
events the ‘evangelical doctor? was still 
power. There he was still the greatest 
living teacher of theology and philosophy 
the representative of views shared he 
least one half of the university, the ‘foner 
of Oxford’ (Lulog. Histor, iii, 845), Bh 
influence was especially paramount amon; 
the younger masters of arts, for whom he 
was identified with the cause of realism init, 
struggles with the Parisian nominalism, wit) 
the cause of the philosophical facult 4c its 
jealousy of the superior faculties of theology 
and canon law, with the couse of the seculars 
in their conflicts with the mendicants, andof 
the university in itself in its jealous struggl, 
against external ecclesiastical authority, 
On Ascension day (15 May 1882). violent 
discourse against the regulars was preache] 
in the churchyard of St, Frideswyde's (nox 
Christ Church) by Wycliffe’s most prom. 
nent disciple, Nicholas Hereford (Bodleian 
MS. 240; Fasc, Ziz. p. 298; ef. Academy, 
3 June 1882, and art. Nucxoras, 7, 1890), 
The archbishop’s mandate for the conden- 
nation of the prohibited tenets in the uni- 
versily was issued on 28 May, and its execu- 
tion was entrusted to the Carmelite doctor, 
Peter Stokes, who had been the ringleader 
in the agitation against Wycliffe at Oxtord, 
and had virtually conducted the prosecution 
(#.p, 296), But Stokes found if impossible 
to get the chancellor, Robert Rygge, to act. 
Rygge was probably at heart a Wycliffite, 
though he had joined in the Oxford conden- 
nation of his ecclesiastical doctrines, and 
Stokes was too much intimidated to publish 
the mandate himself. Two daya later the 
archbishop sent a menacing letter to the 
chancellor, abusing him for having let Hare- 
ford preach (2b. p. 298), and requiring him 
to assist Stokes in the publication. Thechan- 
cellor had already invited Philip Repington 
to preach before the university on Corpu: 
Ohristi day in St. Frideswyde’s cemetery. 
The archbishops letter had been intended to 
prevent another Wycliflite sermon, but the 
chancellor denied the archbishop’s jurisdie- 
tion within the university, pretended doubts 
as to authenticity, delibexated with the prot- 
tors and ‘other secular reagents,’ expressed 
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eady to assist the archbishop, but 

ae ain till the sermon was over. The 
nu was a strong defence of Wyeliffe’s 
“qrine. Repington declared that temporal 
‘7s ought to be mentioned before tho 
aitaal in the form of bidding prayer, and 
Fed the people ‘ to insurrection and to 
3 polling © churches,’ says the friar 
filden. After the sermon, the chancellor 
ated for the preacher at the door of the 
sgtch: they wont home together laughing, 
ad great joy was causedamong the lollards 
; os a sermon ’ (fuse. Zz. p. 800), The 
“atement and alarm were such thet the 
‘cellor had secured a guard of a hundred 
ymed men from the mayor, while twenty 
with weapons under their gowns 
-eorted the preacher (7b. pp. 209-301), On 
ygbgequent disputation in the schools 
veween Stokes and Lepington it was also 
qorted that the partisans of Wyclitts 
taken a similar precaution oe P 302). 
Zokes, who had gone io St. Frideswyde 
nth the intention of publishing the man- 
ute, was afraid to leave the church, and 
mote to the archbishop that he had not 
yen able to fulfil his mission for ‘terror 
this ifs (1. pp. 801-2). The next day he 
ain a handed the original letters 
ader the archbishop‘s seal in full congre- 
ation to the chancellor, who dutifully pro- 
{wed his readiness 10 comply if the uni- 
sasity after due deliberation approved, but 
fi nothing. The chancellor and_proctors 
we immediately summoned to Lambeth 
up. 802). They were diracted to oe 
gore the tribunal already described on 
2 Inne, and were then accused and con- 
mted of heing ‘fautors’ of the Wryelillite 
heresies, One of the articles of charge is 
wmificant as illustrating the attitude pro- 
= of many of Wycliile’s supporters, who 
willy thought as he did, but were always 
qita prepared to make formal submission 
tothe authority of the church. "When an 
alent Wrycliffite had declared in the schools 
tut there was no idolatry like the sacra- 
mat of the altar, the chancellor had con- 
tated himself with the protest, ‘Now you 
om spoaking as a philbeorhe It is also 
interasting to note the formal statement that 
wt only the chancellor and proctors, but 
the majority of the rogents in arts (i.e. the 
misters actually teaching at Oxford), were 
‘not amicable or benevolent to thoss who 
itermined against Nicholas Hereford and 
Puilip Repington, but were most hostile 10 
thm, though before they were friends, 
afore it er that they held the same 

# Nicholas and Philip’ (7. p. 308). On tho 
athe: hand we are told that now all the 









regents in theology (who had supported 
Wychiffe in 1877) ‘determined against’ his 
doctrine (Eulog. Hist, iii, 351). 

‘The accused officials ended by subscribin, 
the condemnation; the chancellor hegeed 
pardon on his knees, and was forgiven on the 
intercession of the aged and always moderate 
William of Wykeham (13, p. 808). He was 
thereupon handed o fresh and more strenuous 
mandate, requiring him not to allow the con- 
demned tenets to be taught in the university, 
and to pase from preaching and from all 
academical acts Wycliffe, Hereford, Reping- 
ton, Aston, and Lawrence Bedeman (q. v.] 
until they had purged their innocence before 
him. Another mandate required him to pub- 
lish the condemnation in at. Mary’s Church 
and in the schools, and to make an inquisi- 
tion through the halls of the univermty for 
the supportars of these doctrines, and to force 
them to pee The chancellor pleaded 
that he dare not for fear of his life publish 
such adovument. ‘Then,’ replied Courte- 
nay, ‘is the university a fautor of heretics if 
she will not allow orthodox truths to be pub- 
lished 7 (zd, p. 811). And the accusation was 
certainly no more than thetruth. However, 
the chancellor now went back to Oxford with 
a, royal injunction to carry out the arch- 
bishop’s commands, IIe proceeded to sus- 
pend Hereford and Repington both from 
preaching and lecturing; and a royal writ 
required the chancellor and proctors, with 
the assistance of the doctors of theology, to 
make a general inquisition throughout the 
university for heretics and for all books by 
Wycliffe or Haraford (Yase. Ziz, p. 312), But 
the ee not aboard him 
suspending a Violent anti- Wycliflite partisan, 
the Cistercian Denry Geena ig. v4} hiv 
however, « heretic in another direction, as » 
disturber of the peace of the university (4d. 
pp. 811-12, 81), This incident led to the 
citation of the chancellor and. proctors bafore 
the king in council, by whom they were com- 
pelled to remove the suspension (éb. & 814). 
All the more prominent of Wyclitfe’s fol- 
lowers were sooner or later forced into some 
kind of retractation, and it is a proof of the 
astonishing hald which Wycliffehad acquired 
over large sections of the English people that 
he escaped any form of personal condemna- 
tion. It is not even clear that the arch- 
bishop’s command to suspend him from all 
academical acts was aver carried out. He 
hed apparently left Oxford of his own accord, 
and retired to Lutterworth. There he op- 
cupied himself with preaching to his rural 
| congregation the aermons which have come 

down to us, in making or completing his 
| translation of the, Bible, and in composing 
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increasingly violent treatises or pamphlets 
against the abuses of the church, especially 
against the papacy and the regulars. 

Tt is alleged that Wycliffe in person had 
to appear before the bishops assembled at 
Oxford in November 1382, and that he there 
recanted, but the statement rests entirely 
upon the authority of Knighton (Chronicon, 
ii. 160), who represents the assembly as an 
adjourncd session of the ‘earthquake council,’ 
assuming that the later sittings of that as- 
sembly, in which so many Oxford doctors 
figured, must have been held in the univer- 
sity itself, Moreover the English document 
which Knighton gives as a recantation em- 
phatically reasserts the opinions that Wy- 
cliffe had always entertained, and Knighton’s 
whole treatment of Wycliffe’s Irfe is confused 
and unchronological. It is improbable that 
Wrycliife appeared before such an assembly, 
and certain that he did not retract his opinions. 
The archhishop’s registrar, who duly chroni- 
cles the recantation of Repington and Aston 
(Witerys, iii, 172), would not have fuiled to 
place on record so welcome an event. 

For the last time the crusade which 
Urban VI had proclaimed against his rival 
of Avignon brought Wycliffe back into his 
old field of political ee (1882), 
Tfere indeed was an exhibition on & more 
than odinary scale of every abuse which 
Wycliffe had denounced, A pretended pastor 
of one half of Ohristendom was encouraging 
by the most pace racent indulgences the 
murder and plunder of his rival's adherents 
in Flanders, which was invaded by anarmy of 
ruffians recruited by preaching friars, finenced 
by church collections,and led in person by the 
flery prelate [Ienry Despencer id v.], bishop 
of Norwich, who had already used his for- 
midable mace in putting down with more 
than the ruthlessness of any socular lord the 
rebellion of the peasnnts in Norfolk. Wy- 
cliffe’s letter to Urban VI is sometimes said 
to have Pocus him the honour of a cita- 
tion to Rome in 1384, which he was pre- 
vented by illness from obeying. But the 
fact of the citation rests entirely upon the 
authority of a letter of Wycliffe's apologising 
for non-obedience to it (Foe Ziz, p. 341), 
and the document, the real occasion of which 
must remain uncertain, scarcely reads (28 
Lechler points out) like a real letter actually 
sent to Rome, though the fact of the cita- 
tion is accepted y rt. Poole ( Wycliffe and 
Movements fer Keform, p. 111). mere 
rumour that he was to be cited might well 
have moved the reformer to some such un- 
finished sketch of a reply, or it may have re- 
ferred to the citation to Rome enjoined by 
one of the bulls of 1877. 
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Tt is to the parliament of Novemberiaa7~ 
the parliament which cancelled peal 
statute against heresy—that Wyeliff» is . 
posed to have addresced an ‘English oti ne : 
to the following effect : () at ae 
might be free to leave their orders: (2) the 
those men who unreasonably and Wrongful 
have damned the king and his council (tr 
taking away the goods of ecclesiastics) ai 
be amended of so prent error; (8) that tithe 
and other ecclesiastical dues ba withkeld 
when not used for their proper Purpose: 
(4) that the true doctrine of the euchant 
may be taught (the document, which Cun 
tains on claborate statement of Yeasong, ) 
printed in Arnold’s ‘Seleot English Workscf 

Wycliffe,’ iii,508). A decidedly different Ver> 
sion of the propositions addressed by Wyelift 
to parliament is given by Walsingham (1 
51). It invites parliament to withhold 
Obedience to prelates, except in so far a3 
such obedience promotes obedience to Christ: 
not to send money to the Roman court, not to 
allow absentees to enjoy benefices in Eng. 
land, not to oppress the people with tallages 
till the property of the clergy is used Tp, 
and to confiscate the goods of delinquent 
clergy; but contains no allusion to the 
eucharist. 

Wycliffe had already, in 1882 or 1888, ex. 
famed a paralytic stroke, On 28 De, 

8b ors ead Buckingham of Lincoln's 
Hag. Temornbilia, f. 7, ap. Luwts, p, 44, 
and the ang of Gascoigne’s manuscript 
deposition, ap. Lovwis, p. 336 ; not, as the 
monk of St. Albans for polemical purposes 
represents, on the feast of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, 29 Dec., Chron. Angl, p, $83) 
it was repeated while he was hearing mas 
in his own church; he never spoke again, 
and died three days later (81 Dec.) He was 
buriod at Lutterworth, where his body re 
mained till 1128, when it was disinterred, 
burnt, and thrown into the adjoining uver 
Swift, in accordance with tha orders of the 
council of Constance, by his former disciple 
a Fleming [g. v.], now bishop of Ln 
coln, 

The repose enjoyed by Wycliffe's remains 
at Lutterworth from his death till 14 May 
1416 is symbolical of the subsequent history 
of Wyclifism or Lollardism (the name 

robably derived either from ‘loller,’ an idle 

ellow, or from the verb ‘lull,’ to amg or 
mutter psalms). The movement was no 
doubt thrown back by the repression which 
immediately preceded and followed his death, 
especially hy the measures taken to collect 
and destroy his writings in Oxford (Wiuxr3s, 
Conailia, iii. f. 160). It is to this reaction 
against Wycliffism that the Oxford chen 
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pe re Oe Wage ty Sere cif FL te Saree Te tae, Tae ee nea ye 
piirand proctors owe their formal appoint- | vive in hole-and-comer fashion. But it may 
paras ‘inquisitores heretics pene by | be broadly asserted that lollardy never quita 
‘sg woyal writ of 1381 which ordained a| died out in England till it merged in the 
guthly ingmsition for Wycliftites ond Wy- | new Lutheran heresies of the sixteenth cen- 
ute books through the colleges and halls | tury (see Trevelyan's admirable chapter on 
tQxford. The title BoRSaeY ee Once how } the later ‘ History of the Lollards’ in Zng- 
jourable tothe apreadol Wycliffe's opinions | landin the Age of Wycliffe, p. 888; cf, Rasu- 
gd heen the absence in England of that cun- | patt, Universities, i. B48), 
sagly devised institution the papal inquisi- | “Wyclffe's bible was extensively copied up 
pu, by which the earlier thirteenth-century | to about 1450, and even then the copies 
molt against medissval orthodoxy had been | which had been mado did not disappear, Tt 
detually vepressed. Even the measures | is certam that the Reformation had virtually 
yw taken by the state against the lollards broken out in the secret: bible-readings of 
re of & comparatively mild description, | the Cambridge reformers before either the 
Jagrigonment wos the severest penaltywhich | trumpet-call of Luther or the exigencies of 
rinvolved, and, in spite of all of them, it | Henry VIII's personal and political position 
aceat that Wyeliflism continued in force | set men free once more to talk openly 
Oxford and in many parts of England, | against the pope and the monks, and to 
aetially in the great towns like London and | teach a simpler and more spiritual gospel 
Jnstol (ADA oF Usx, Chron. ed. Thompson, | than the system against which Wycliite had 
§)and in the connie une Leicester, till | striven, 
reign of Henry IV brought with it o| Of Wycliffe’s personal appearance we only 
fuhand far more rigorous renewal of the | know that his frame was spare and emaciated 
diance hetween the court and the hierarchy | (William Thorpe’s examination reported in 
frthe preservation of the status quo against | (uso, Ziz. p. xlv,n. 3). None of the extant 
gbversive and xevolulionary opinions in | portraits (as to which see Surenant, Life 
durch and state, The Wyeliflite rising of | of Wycliffe, p. 16) can be supposed to repre~ 
199 enabled the enemies of his doctrima to | sent more than some faint tradition of his 
sump it out in blood. According to Adam | personality, and are more probably quite 
i Usk (Chron. ed. M. Thompson, p. 8) ee: Tlis enemies apparently ascribed 
trenty-three thousand Wyoliflites were put | the fascination which heoxercised to studied 
1 deeth—of course an enormous exaggeza- | asceticism, and he thinks it necessary to 
ton, The reform movement in Bohemia, if} reply that his conscience is troubled by 
ut in the first instance due to the influence | nothing so much as that he might have 
i Wycliffe’s writings, had owed to them its | consumed the goods of the poor by excessive 
winitely hevetical character; tho writings , eating and drinking (DeVeritate 8, 8. c. 12, 
d John Huss are largely transcripts from ; quoted by Surmuny, Fase. Zizan. p. xlvi), 
those of Wycliffa (see Losurru, TViclif and | Such a self-accusation is a sufficient defence, 
Hw); and the violent form assumed by the | Ifany charge of inconsistency could plausibly 
mvenent in Prague turned the suppression | have been preferred against this preacher of 
a lollardy from an English into a uropean | evangelical poverty and simplicity of life, ut 
gestion, In 1401 the secular arm was | would assuredly have been made, Some 
smugthened in its efforts to assist the humane | other penitent expressions of his are quoted 
yuasions of mother church by the statute | os suggestive of a quick temper (SHrRrxy, 
‘de haretico comburendo,’ which for the first | Zoo. cié.); ond the tone of his writings is 
tme gave the force of statute to the punish- | certainly trenchant end uncompromising 
mat of burning for heresy, though it is{ enough, The malicious suggestion that his 
ae thispunicshment would intheory | zeal against clerical endowments was due to 
ye been recognised by the common law | his disappointment at losing the bishopric of 
(urrzanp, Canon Law in the Church of | Worcester, eagerly adopted by Father Joseph 
Lygland, pp. 176 aq.) In 1411 the univer- | Stevenson {3 vi] (Zhe Truth about John 
uly of Oxford was forced, with extreme | ?yolj/, 1885), seems traceable to Walden 
ty, to submit to 0 visitation ‘de hore- | (Dectrinaie, Pi iy. cap, 88; the printed 
tea pravitate’ by Archbishop Arundel, and | text (Venice, 1571) ‘in Reygorinensi Heclesis’ 
tocondemn the opinionsof ‘Wyelilfe, anevent is supposed to represent‘ Vigornensi’), Tha 
which may be regarded os closing the history | charge of personal timidity sometimes made 
ofreally vital scholastic thought in that uni- | against him issulliciently refuted by his whole 
Tasity (RASHDALE, Universities, ii, 482-5, | career. Short of actually oy being 
21, The work was completed by the mea- | persecuted, his protests against the abuses 
smes of the council of Constance in 1415-16, | which he denounced could hardly have been 
from this time Wyoliffism could only eur- | bolder than they were up to the very date of 
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his death, Ilis immunity from personal at-| The connection of W- =e 


tack is no doubt remarkable, and is a strikin, 
witness to the strength of his influence wit 
all sorts and conditions—the Princess of 
‘Wales, the Duke of Lancaster, powerful 
nobles, wealthy citizens, poor peasants, 
undergraduates and graduates of Oxford; 
and it 1s probable enough that his opponents 
were wise in their generation when the 
determined that the recantation of his fol- 
lowers and the suppression of his books 
would be a greater and easier triumph than 
a martyrdom which would have brought 
with itno submission, and which would have 
yeawakened the opposition of large numbers 
who were not prepared to sympathise with 
the fully developed Wycliffite doctrine. 

A few words must be added to supple- 
ment the account of his doctrines which we 
have hitherto derived partly from the testi- 
mony of his enemies. Wycliffe was famous 
as a philosopher before he became a theo- 
logian ot all, ond famous as a theologian be- 
fore he became a heresiarch. Ie was the last 
gxeat realist of the mediseval schools, carrying 
on that tradition of resistance to the Parisian 
Thomism of which Oxford had always been 
the centre. He belongs indeed to the de- 
cadence of scholasticism—to the period when 
scholastic thought had becomo over-subtle, 
technical, and intricate, and its expression 
barbarous and uncouth even as compared 
with the latinity of the thirteenth century, 
Some of Wryocliife’s works are among the 
most intricate and obscure of all scholastic 
writings, It is the more remarkable that 
amid such surroundings we should discover 
in him a real thinker who turned its own 
‘weapons oe much of the scholastic ab- 
aurdity of his day, and a profoundly religious 
mind which by sheer hard thinking—and 
not by the short cuts of Renaissance sce 
ticism or Reformation dogmatism—fought 
its way to a conception of the Christian 
gospel which was above all things ethical 
and practical. 

It is not necessary to ay much of Wy- 
cliffe’s philosophy, except that his doctrine 
of universals is a realism of @ moderate and 
enlightened character which had profited by 
the criticism of Occam and the nominalists. 
Tle acknowledges that the universal ideas are 
only substances ‘in an equivocal sense ’— 
that is to say, that they have merely an 
intelligible or possible ‘ esse’ which is neces- 
sary and eternal, Their existence, in short, 
is only logically separable on the one hand 
from the particulars in which they are 
tetilised, or on the other from the mind of 
God in which they eternally exist, God is 
the ‘ fortha rerum, 


7 cliffe’ : 
with his theology is by 5 dl Tulssophs 
nal or aoaidcaeel one, Everywhere ce 
covers in nominalism the seat of all chi 
logical error. His conception of the nat 
of God 1s profoundly platonic, He fi ie 
on the idea of arbitrary diving deen 7 

he will of God is eternal and unchan; : 
able, and is determined by the timtie BS 
exemplares’ or ‘ ideas’ (which together an 
stitute the Second Person of the Ho 
Trinity) eternally immanent in his batun, 
It would be impossible for God Himself t; 
grant the arbitrary and immoral Ttivile 
which Chrst’s vicar and his delegates mee 
take to confer in Ohrist’s name. About hs 
quite orthodox doctrine of the incarnation + 
is unnecessary 10 say more than that he hn: 
for  modieval, an unusually strong appre- 
ciation of the real humanity of Jesus Chri. 
His doctrine of the atonement seems larreh- 
founded on the teaching of St, Anselm by 
whom he was in other ways greatly. im- 
fluenced, Although he insists much upon 
the necessity of divine grace, predestination 
1s with him reasonable, directed to the 
highest good of all creatures, not arbitrary, 
He xecognises that all moral impulses come 
from God, and has no objection to the doc- 
iwine that man’s use of his will ments grace 
ex congruo, though objecting to the ordinary 
ex condigno doctrine, and denying the poss- 
bility of works of supererogation. In spite 
of his strong assertion thut all that he 
pens happens of nocessity, and that the 
whole course of the world’s history is the 
necessary outcome of the will—that is ty 
soy the essential and eternal nature—of God, 
he does appear, ot least in his carlier writings, 
to assert human freedom in something mor 
than the equivocal sense in which it is ad- 
mitted by Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
He was evidently trying to steer a mid-coure 
between the indeterminiem of FitzRalph 
and the thoroughgoing predestinarianism of 
Bradwardine. In ear life (when he wrote 
the Quastiones XIIT)there could benodoubt 
about his libertarianism, and in the ‘De 
Dominio Divino’ he still maintained that 
sufficient grace is given to every man to 
enable him to fulfil the law of God, but the 
deterministic tendency grew upon him in 
later years, There is little of that insistence 
upon ‘ faith without works’ which ischarso- 
teristic of the reformation theology. Wr- 
cliffe’s practical religious teaching is above 
allthings ethical: the go8 el isto him mainly 
a revelation of practical duty, and its essence 
is the law of charity. 

‘The intricacy of a very technical philosophy 
and the divecteat and simplest imeulcatios 
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¢ Christian morality meet strangely in 
qreliffe’s most characteristic doctrine—the 
erine Of dominion founded on grace, All 
“ynion, Wycliffe holds, is founded upon 

will of God. Dominionis of three kinds: 
‘pstorl, (2) evangelical, and (3) political. 
catoral dominion is the dominion which 
aus had (by the grace of God) over all men 
gisll things before the fall—a joint do- 
grim over things and a dominion over other 
wof which the correlative is submission 
shke dominion of those others—a state 
avbich all in love serveone another. Were 
elaw of Christ py observed even 
oy, this is the state to which human society 
wad return, and then no law would be 
wwaaty but the law of Ohrist (though 
ge are some reserves in favour of laws 
yoted on the law of Obrist), and coercion 
wuld be superfluous. And even now the 
egiteous tan hes ideally a dominion over 
ythings, though the fall hos made it ne- 
wary for him to submit in practice to some 
tation in the exercise of this dominion. 
fussin that has ee ae with it the necessity 
«nother laws and the coercive political au- 
dmty necessary 10 enforca them. 

Put even so the laws owe their authorily 
ater conformity with the law of Olnist, 
delawa regarding property as much as other 
am, Tha practical out come of this doctrine 
attst lords ought to exercise their powers 
alto use their property in accordance with 
te(hristion law of charity, which is some- 
me identified with the law of nature. To 
wut use of wealth this principle would 

int in thocase of thesecularrulers, Wycliffe 
Gia explain in detail. But, though 
ter ig an admission that under certain 
teunstances the subject ad be released 
m his allegiance, Wycliffe had no revo- 
‘unary practical intention as regards the 
mt, The immediate practical object of the 
‘matise is to develop the idea that ‘evan- 
val dominion,’ such gs is conferred by 
Twist upon ecclesiastics, carries with it no 
yoprty in things or coercive jurisdiction 
rretpersons ; and, since all prants of property 
m conditional on the fulfilment of the con- 
dinms upon which it was originally given, 
hewges that it is the duty of the secular 
nile under certain circumstances (he avoids 
nthe treatisas ‘De Dominio,’ though not in 
pre seri saying that those cireum~ 
tees had actually arisen) to take away 
tusproperty, ‘The state should not enforce 
genal censures or the payment of tithes. 

yeliffe's ideal was that the clergy should 
tye a life of poverty—not a fantastic, 
trhnical poverty like that prescribed by the 
meudicant ideal, but a life of extreme sim~ 
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plicity, supported by the tithes or other 
voluntary offerings which would be freely 
given by their flocks to a clergy who really 
preached the gospel and worked among their 
arishioners. In urging upon the laity the 
uty of reforming the abuses of the church, 
Wycliffe was no Erastian, since, while he 
held page a distinction of office between 
clergy and laity—between secular lords, to 
whom coercive jurisdiction was entrusted, 
eas iests, whose authority was purely spi~ 
ritual or pastoral—he asserts very emphati~ 
cally the priesthood of the laity, and insists 
that he is only calling upon one part of the 
church to remove the evils due io the mu- 
conduct of another, The existence of the 
church is not dependent upon the clergy. 

In his later Deine writings and pole- 
mieal pamphlets Wycliffe more and more 
develops into practical detail the conse~ 
quences of these views, He denies more 
and more strongly the ‘jus diyinum’ of the 
papacy; and he habitually treats the papacy 
in its present form as the most pe mani-~ 
festation of the spirit of Antichrist. He ac- 
cepts fiom Jerome the ides of the:dentity of 
the New Testament bishop with the New 
Testament presbyter. The priesthood, or the 
priesthood with the diaconate, is the only 
essentially necessary order of tha mimetry, 
At the aame time he as no objection to a 
seopasy, and does not contemplate its aboli- 
tion, provided it be limited topurely spiritual 
authority and functions. He pleads for the 
permission of clerical marriages, though he 
seems to regard celibacy as the higher ideal, 
More and more vehemently, as the struggle 
with his great enemies thickened, he de~ 
nounces the whole principle of monachism, 
The monks are condemned for their wealth 
and their uselossness, the friars as the great 
hawkers of indulgences, pardons, ‘ letters of 
fraternity,’ and so on—the great enemica of 
practical and spiritual religion in the church 
of hisday. But his objections are not limted 
to the abusesof monasticism: he objects to its 
principle. The cloistered life, gregarious and 
yet isolated, the self-imposed obedience to 
prelates who might not bein a state of grace, 
the waste of time in mechanical devotions 
of inordinate length, the inevitable growth 
of a zeal for the order and its traditions, to 
the disparagement of the all-sufficient law 
of Christ, were in his view simply so many 
obstacles to the realisation of the evangelical 
ideal of life. 

Wryoliffe had no objection to the use of the 
term “seven sacraments,’ but held thatthere 
is no reason why the word ‘sacrament’ should 
be limited to the traditionalseven; and, while 
he quite admits the necessity of signs ond the 
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obligation of the two ordained by Christ him- | —such as the use of imag x 


self, he more and more strenuously insisted 
upon the supreme importance of spiritual re- 
ligion—of obedience to the divine law in per- 
sonal and social life—and the comparative 
unimportanceof ceremonies. Enough hasbeen 
said of his doctrine of the eucharist. It grew 
out of an opposition to the nominalistic doc- 
trine of the annihilation of substance, which 
isto be found even in his Logic, though he long 
saved his orthodoxy by highly technical dis- 
tinctions, Beginning in the simple denial of 
the scholastic doctrine that the accidents re- 
mained after the substance of the elements 
had been destroyed by the act of the priest, it 
gradually passed through a doctrine having 
some affinity to consubstantiation into a view 
which really made the presence of Ohrist a 
spiritual presence, and the sacrament a sign 
of @ spiritual reality which depended upon 
the spiritual condition of the recipient. In 
so far as he still continues to use the lan- 
guage of the real presence, that presence is 
of a kind which does not depend upon the 
mechanical act of consecration. In the ‘Tria- 
logus’ he suggests that the eucharist might 
under certain circumstances be consecrated 
by laymen, but holds that ‘it is decent’ that 
it should be consecrated by a priest, since it 
was to them oy that Ohrist’s injunction 
was directed. The host may bo adored ‘con- 
ditionally,’ but the body of Christ which is 
adored therein is the body which is in heaven, 

‘Wyeliffe assails the whole doctrine of a 
‘treasury of merits’ dispensed by pope and 
prelate, and denies to the clergy all power 
—whether by excommunicating a good man 
or by absolving or indulging a bad man—of 
mechanically oe the salvation of any 
one, Oonfession he held to be useful in many 
cases, but it should not be enforced, and 
prety absolution was not a necessity, 

ought masses, indulgences, or prayers are 
of no avail. Even when they are not bought, 
it is better to pray for all men than for par- 
ticular persons, The doctrine of purgatory he 
leaves, but insists much on the Timliation of 
ourknowledgeaboutit. Apartfrom the tech- 
nical Reformation doctrine of justification, 
thers is little in the general principles of the 
teaching of the sixteenth-century protestants 
which Wyoliile did not anticipate. Te ac- 
cepted quite as explicitly as they the supreme 
authority of scripture. It is perhaps chiefly 
in his mediseval principles of interpretation 
that he falls below the intellectual level of 
the Reformation. In the spirituelity and 
the purely ethical tone of his teaching he is 
more thoroughgoing than his successors, 
while he is more moderate and statesman~ 
like in hisattitude towards practical questions 


u es or of indifferen 
ceremonies—though personally inate 
'. is 


an austere condemnation even of 
music. lis exaggerated opposition ee 
endowments, an exaggeration naturally : 
voked by the extreme secularisation of tle 
medisval church, is his nearest approach i 
fanaticism. It is strange that, while co . 
demning the mondicancy of the friars te 
should have advocated a system which would 
have practically reduced the secular cley 
to the position of beggara; and his nd 
demnation of wealthy ecclesiastics was too 
sweeping to bring lus schemes within tha 
limits of a wise and practical statesmanshin, 
Even on the purely religious side, this extra. 
vagance-—carrying with it the condemnatigy 
even of universities and colleges—ultimate) 
destroyed ihe influence of the Wrehifit, 
movement among the educated clargy, and 
reduced it to a struggling and almost ilhts. 
rate sect, But if in his fundamental prin 
ciple of lordship founded on grace therei, 
some intellectual confusion (largely due to 
his acceptance of the feudal language by 
which political authority was identiled with 
proprietary right), the confusion itself point, 
to a truth in seeing which Wycliffe was before 
his time. The world has generally accepted 
Wyeliffe’s principle that political authority 
springs from iis tondency to promote the 
materinl and spiritual good of society at 
large ; it has hardly yet accepted with equal 
explicitness the peasiele that rights of pro- 
perty are noless in need of social justification, 
ycliffe’s writings may conveniently be 
divided into three groups, of which the fit 
belongs to his early life as a schoolman; the 
second to the period of his development in 
which his dootrine of dominion, with its con- 
sequences, constituted his chief departure 
from orthodoxy; the third, beginning with 
his denial of transubstantiation in 1879 or 
1380 to the closing years of his life, in whieh 
he rapidly developed into complete ante- 
gonism to the whole medimval system in 
theology and church government, 
Wyoliffe’s works have for the most part 
remained unpublished untila few years befor 
the quincentenary of his death. The only 
important exception is the ‘ Trialogus,’ pab- 
ished under the title ‘Dislogoram hbn 
quatuor’ at Bale in 1626. The following 
a list of the Latin works now in print; the 
dates must be looked upon as approximate 
and largely conjectural: Be 
L. ‘De Logica, with o pak ra Continuatio’ 
(possibly finished in later life); ‘De Com- 
positions Hominis;’ ‘XIII Queestiones 1o- 
gices et philosophicms;’ ‘De Ente Preedics- 
mentali,’ 
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a . : 

‘Do Incarnatione Verbi ;’ ‘De Domimo 
pmo’ (before 1377, possibly circa 1372); 
2 Dominio Civil.’ (before 1877); ‘De Ee- 
Jala? 1877-8; ‘De Officio Postorali,’1379; 
‘De Officio Regis,’ 1379. 

 §Pialogus’ or ‘Speculum Ecclesie 
Witontis,’ 1879; ‘De Euchazistia,’ 1379-80; 
.Dp Simonie,’ 1379-80; ‘De Apostasia,’ 
Jp Blasphemia,’ 1881-2; ‘Opus Evangeli- 
mm! i, u. (mostly written after 1879); 
‘Tyrinlogus,’ 1888, 

The folowing minor works are printed 
gether in ‘Polemical Works,’ edited by 
Biddensieg, and mostly belong to the period 
yi-t: ‘De Fundationo Sectarum,’ ‘De 
jrdmatione Fratrum,’ ‘De Nova Prevari- 
antia Mandatorum,’ ‘De Triplici Vinculo 
Suoris” ‘De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti, 
‘De Quattuor Reotis Novellis,” ‘Purgato- 
nom Sectoa Christi,’ ‘De novis Ordinibus, 
‘De Oratione et Ecclesios Purgatione,’ ‘De 
Dubolo et Membris qjus,’ ‘De Detectione 
Pafidiorum Antichristi, ‘De Solucione Sa- 
wae’ “De Mondaciis Fratrum,’ ‘ Descriptio 
futris’ ‘De Demonio Meridiano, ‘De 
Doobus Generibus (Teroticorum,’ ‘ De Reli- 
gobus Vanis Monachorum,’ ‘De Perfec- 
tone Status,’ “De seligioa Privata, i, ii.,‘De 
(totiombus,’ ‘De Dissensione Paparum, 
‘Cruciata,’ ‘De Christo et suo Adversario 
Antechristo,’ ‘De Contrarictate Duorum 
Doninorum,’  Quattuor Imprecationes,’ ‘De 
Anti-christo’? or ‘Opus Evangelicum,’ iii, 
18! There are also four volumes of Sex 
mones.’ 

All the above published works appoar in 
te Wyclif Society publications except the 
‘Tnalogus,’ which has been edited by Lechler 
arford, 1869), and the ‘De Officio Pastorali’ 

the same editor (Leipzig, 1863). The 
nore systematic theological works were in- 
tended to form part of a connected ‘Summa 
in Theologia,’ the ‘De Dominio Divino’ 
wing intended as an introduction, and the 
illowing twelve books arranged as follows: 
‘De Mandatis Divinis,’ ‘De Statu Inno- 
eatia’ ‘De Dominio Civili,’ i, ii, iii, ‘De 
Vaitate Sacree Soripture,’ ‘De Ecclesia,’ 
‘De Officio Regie ‘ De Potestate Papa,’ ‘De 
Smonia ‘De Blasphemia.’ 

For complete lists of the very numerous 
works attributed to Wycliife reference should 
temade to Shirley's ‘Oatalogue of the Worka 
dfJobn Wyclif,’ Oxford, 1856, and the old 
ttilogues published in the ‘ Polemical 
Works,’ 

_ The genuineness of some of the later tracts 
#no doubt unproyable, though they must 
ve been produced under Wycliffe's imme- 
dute influence; but a strong and consistent 
indition and the striking individuality of 
VOL. XXI, 
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‘Wycliffe’s style do not allow us to enter- 
tain a serious doubt ebout any of his more 
considerable writings, A few of the Eng- 
lish works of the reformer were published 
early, acre cs opulartract known 
as ‘ Wycliffe’s Wycket’ {Niseaberp , 1546, 
and many subsequent editions; but all those 
which can with any probability be ascribed 
to the reformer are to be found in the fol- 
lowing works: ‘Three Treatises of John 
Wycliffe, D.D.,’ad. Todd, Dublin, 1851; the 
‘ Solect English Works of Wyclif” edited by 
T. Arnold (Oxford, 1869-71), and ‘The Eng- 
lish Works of Wyclif hitherto Ene hy 
F. D, Matthew, London, 1880 (Early Eing- 
lish Text Soc.), whose introduction is 
valuable contribution to the biography of the 
reformer. 

(The most important original authorities for 
Wycliffe's life are: the collection of documents 
and narratives about Wycliffe and Wycliffiam 
called Fasciculi Zizaniorum, attributed to the 
Carmelite Thomas Netter of Walden (often 
styled Walden), ed. Shirley, London, 1858; the 
Chronicon Angliz, auctore Monacho quodam 
Sancti Albani, ed, Maunde Thompson, London, 
1874 (an early English translation of part of 
this work was published in Archeologia, 1844); 
the Historia Anglicana of Thomas Walsmgham, 
ed. Riley, London, vol. iii, 1869, one of the nume- 
rous xe-editings of the Chronicon Anglis and 
the principal source of the accounts of Wycliffe 
till the recent recovery of the Chronicon Anglin 

pee under art, Warsincitan, Tuoxtas]; the 
hronicon of Henry Knighton, monk of Leicester, 
ed, Lumby, London, vol. ii. 1896, which supple- 
ments the Chronicon Anglis, but is confused in 
chronology; it is, however, valuable as a Lancas- 
trian corrective to the anti-Lancastrian St. Albans 
chroniclers, and. as being written in the country 
most affected by Wycliffism, The Continuation 
of the Eulogium Historiarum, London, vol. iii. 
1868, is often very yaluable for the general his- 
tory (all the above are published in the Rolls 
Series). Other chronicles of course add details 
as to the general history, but not much about 
Wycliffe personally, Among the earlier scholars 
who havo written on Wyclrffo’s Lif, it will be 
exough to montion Foxe's Book of Martyrs, and 
An Apologie for John Wycliffe, showing his 
conformitio with the new Ohurch of England, by 
Thomas James [g. v.], Oxford, 1608. Among 
more or less systematic biographies the most im- 
tant are: Varillas'’s Histoire du Wicleflanisme, 
yons, 1682, translated by Earbery in The Pre- 
tended Reformers, London, 1717, a libel with a 
thin basis of garbled facts; Lewis's History of 
the Life and Sufferings of John Wycliffe, Lon- 
don, 1720 (other editions, London, 1723, Oxford, 
1820); R, Vanghan's John de Wycliffe, D.D., 2 
Monograph, London, 1858, and The Life aud 
Opinions of John de Wycliffe, Loudon, 1828, add 
but little to Lewis; Shizloy's valuable introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Tascicull ees 
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Bohringer’s Johannes yon Wykiliffe in Die Vor- | to have travelled about this 7 


yeformatoren des vierzehnten und funfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Zurich, 1856 (containing an ela- 
borate study of his theology); Lechler's Johann 
von Wiclif and die Vorgeschichte der Refor- 
mation, Leipzig, 1878 (Engl. transl., John 
Wichf and his English Precursors, by Lorimer, 
1878, and 1881 and 1884; this is at prosent 
the most important authority for Wycliffe’s life, 
and the fullest account of his opinions); RB. L, 
Poolo’s Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, 
London, 1889 (Dr. Poole has also dealt with 
‘Wrycliffe’s politico-theological doctrines in his 
Illustrations of the Hist, of Medieval Thought, 
London, 1884); Burrows’s Wiclif’s Place in Ifis- 
tory, London, 1881 and 1884; Buddensicg’s 
Johann Wiclif und seine Zeit, Gotha, 1885, and 
John Wiclif as Patriot and Reformer, London, 
1884 (both short ‘Festschriften’ for the Wycliffe 
Quincentenary); Vattier's John Wycelyff, D D., 
#8 Vie, 8o3 ceuvres, 88 doctrine, Paris, 1886; Sar- 
geant’s John Wychf, last of the Schoolmen and 
first of the English Reformers, New York, 1893 
—s popular work, G.M. Trovelyan’s Age of 
Wycliffe, 1898, is a thorough and brilliant study 
of the history of the period, especially from tho 
political and social point of view. The follow- 
ing studies of Wycliffe’s theology may also be 
noticed: Jiger's John Wycliffe und seine Be- 
deutung fur die Reformation, Halle, 1854; and 
Lowald’s Die theol. Doctrin des Johann Wyeliffe 
in tho Zeitschriftfur die Hist. Thoologie, Leipzig, 
1846 and 1847. Tho ing eimai of Huss upon 
Wycliffe is shown by Loserth in Hus und 
Wiclif, Prague, 1884, Engl. transl. (Wiclif and 
Hus), by M. J. Evans, London, 1884. Many 
important corrections of the older biographies 
are to be found in Dr, Poole’s works, and in 
various articles and prefaces by Mr. I. D. 
thew, some of which are quoted abore,] 
I. R-z. 


WYOUMBE, WILLIAM (7. 1160), 
biographer. (Seo Winr14u.) 


WYDDEL, OSBORN (71,1280), founder 
of various Welsh families. [See Osnorn.] 


WYDEVILLE or WYDVILLE. [See 
‘Woonvittn,} 


WYDFORD, WILLIAM or (7. 1880- 
sora opponent of Wycliffe. [Seo Woon- 
FORD, 


WYDOW, ROBERT (d. 1508), post and 
musician, was born at Thaxted, Essex. Iis 
epee a schoolmaster, educated him 
and sent him to Oxford. He is the first re- 
cordad holder of the degree of Bachelor of 
Music at Oxford; in 1502 he was incorporated 
at Cambridgé. After his stepfather's death 
Wydow returned to Thaxted and succeaded 
him as master of the school, becoming also 
vicar of Thaxted on 22 Dec, 1481. Ie re- 
signed the living on 1 Oct, 1489, and seems 


¢ n time in Fra 

and Italy. Besides being proba _ 
penitentiary in St. Pauls atheda pied 
collated rector of Chalfont St, Gil igs 
19 Nov. 1498. On 97 March Ligne 
made canon im Wells Cathedral: and aha 
the death of Ienry Abyngdon on ] -. ee 
succeeded him as succentor, On 21 ee 
1499 he was granted the vicarage of Che 
Magna, and in the following year wu in. 
stalled subdean and prebendary of Holoonh. 
Burnell, Tle was also ‘scrutator domorum? 
librarion, seneschal, and auditor of the 
chapter-house at Wells. Other preforments 
granted him were the advowson of Wooley 
and the popene vicarage of Buckland 
Newton ;1 hese may have been in Tecognition 
of his appointment as deputy for the trans. 
action of business between the pope and 
the cathedral of Wells, THs died on 4 Oct 
1505, bequeathing considerable property to 
the Carthusians of Henton; a requiem was 
ordered io be sung in every Carthusian 
monastery in England, 

Wydow wrote some Latin pooms (not 
known to be extant), including a life of the 
Black Prince and a book of epigrams, Ed. 
ward Loo, archbishop of York, who hadlmown 
Wydow, callshim facile princeps among the 

oets of his day; and he is also celebrated by 
land and Tfolmshed. None of his musical 
compositions are mentioned; but if William 
Cornyashe [q. v.] came from Wells, as there 
is some reason to suppose (a Thomas Cornish 
succeeded Wydow ns rector of Chew, Woon, 
Athene, ii. 699), Wydow may have had s 
considerable influence in preparing the way 
for the great school of Elizabethan composers 

[Grove’s Dict. of Music and Musicians, iv. 817, 
Leland’s Catalogus, p. 484; Abdy Willamss 
Degrees in Music, pp. 60, 65, 119, 121, 154; 
Davey’s Hist. of English Music, p. 84.] 


.D, 
WYE ROBERT mie 1530-1558), 
printer, belonged to a family some members 
of which were settled at Wendover in 
Buckinghamshire (Pat, Roll, 33 Wen, VI, 
pe vii.) John Wyer, who died in 1669, 

eld at Wendover a house called ‘The 
Maidenhead’ and half an acre of land there, 
His will makes no mention of Robert. Ed- 
ward Wyer of Wendover, grandson of this 
John, bought of the printer, Richard Tottel, 
in 1579 ‘the Three Cranes in the Vintry, 
London (Chancery Proceedings, 21 Eliz. No. 
49). It is possible that John of Wendover 
was identical with o contemporary printer 
of the name, who issued in 1660, at the sign 
of ‘St. John the Evangelist in Meet Street, 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, over agamst the 
Conduit,’ Bale’s ‘Paraphrase of the Book af 
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Revelation.’ The house occupied by John} 1490 edition of ‘Hore.’ Some good initial 


yer the rinter had formerly been in the 
magiion of a printer named John Butler, 
alto Butler John Wyer may have served an 
7 renticeship ; he is not imown to have 
tlehed any other book than that by Bale, 
Cert Wyer was probably a near relative. 

According to Herbert, Robert Wyer began 
\pesa servant to Richard Fawkes, a printer 
gd pablisher, who lived in Durham Rents, 

Durham Ifouse, in the Strand (Aarns, 
4 Dibdin, iii. 856). "When Robert Wyer’s 
j prentuceship ended he apparently worked 
th Richard Pynson [q. v.] One of Pyn- 
wns popular publications, ‘Solomon and 
Yucolphus,’ was described as being on sale 
rthe sign of ‘St, John the Evangolist at 
Cloring Cova! in premises that formed part 
?the rentals of Norwich louse, near the 
vg of the present Villiers Street. To these 

ses Robert Wyer succeeded about the 
ug of Pynson’s death in 1529. Wyer’s 
oaenas certainly established there in 1580, 
Ir possible that he Pocahe Pynson’s plant, 
Toehouse was very near the office of Richard 
Farkes, alleged to be his old master, with 
shom he seems, when in business on his own 
qeount, to have maintained close relations. 
Tawkes printed for him an astronomical 
matisa attributed to Aristotle, entitled ‘De 
(usione Lune’ (n. d.); after 1536 Wyer 
nprinted favo editions of the work at hi 
wn press, under the title of ‘ Nature of the 
juyea of the weke,’ In 1586 the property of 
a Wyer’s premises formed part passed 
fom the bishop of Norwich to Charles 
Bundon, duke of Suffolk, who held it till 
hydeath in 1545. Accordingly, after 1530 
Wyer in. his publications described his ad- 
jess as ‘the Duke ot Suffoll’s rents, in- 
teed of ‘the Bishop of Norwich’s rents.’ 
Fe continued at work in the same premises 
tll1656, when he was succeeded by Nicholas 
Wyer, doubticss « relative, who in 1560 was 
hmaelf succeeded by Thomas Oolwell. 

Seven distinct founts of type were em- 
poyed in Wyer’s printing-ollice. His de- 
Wee WAS & ey of St. John the Evange- 
ut, bareheaded and dressed in a long robe, 
sited under a tree on an island surrounded 
by water, and writing on o scroll spread 
ovr his right knes; at his right hand an 
agls with outstretched wings holds an ink- 
vell in its beak; in the background is a 
tly with towers and spires; below, the 
Winter's name, ‘Robert Wyer, is promi- 
uatly displayed. In some specimens of the 
drrice the eagle is omitied. A set of small 
woodcuts which Wyer constantly introduced 
nto is works were copied from blocks used 
ty Antoine Verard, the French printer, in a 


letters frequently employed by Wyer closely 
resembled those in common use by Wynkyn 
de Worde. Most of his books he both printed 
and published, although a few were printed 
by him for others to publish, and one or two 
were printed by others for him to publish; 
among those booksellers or publishers who 
availed themselves of the services of his press 
were Richard Kele, Richard Banckes, Henry 
Dabbe, and John Goodall, 

One of Wyer's most elaborate books was 
® translation of Christine de Pisan’s ‘0, 
ILystoryes of Troyo,’ n.d. (after 1536). It is 
copiously illustrated with woodcuts, The 
translation was possibly the work of Wyer 
himself, Other interesting publications 
were: Andrew Borde’s ‘ Boke for to lerne a 
man to be wyse,’ n.d, (after 1636); Erasmus’s 
‘ Epistle on the Sacrament’ (n.d.), his ‘ Go- 
yornance of goode helthe’ (two undated 
editions), and his ‘Exhortation,’ n.d. (before 
1636); Lord Berners’s ‘Castell of Love,’ 
‘imprynted by me, Robert Wyor, for Richard 
Kels,’ n.d, [16497]; Moulton’s ‘Glasse of 
Helthe’ (three undated editions). 

One hundred books are described by the 
bibliographer Herbert in his edition of 
Ames's ‘ Typographical Antiquities ’ as hay- 
ing come from Wyer'’s press. Fifty are in 
the British Museum, and othera are in tho 
Bodleian Library, the Cambridge University 
Library, and the Lambeth Library; but 
several have not been traced of late years. 
Only eleven of Wyer’s publications are dated. 
The earliest dated book, Richard Whytford’s 
‘ Golden Pystle,’ appearedin 1531, Fourteen 
of Wyer’s publications mention Wyer's 
dwelling as ‘in the Bishop of Norwich’s 
rents, which implies that they were under- 
taken before 1536, when tha place received 
the new designation of ‘the Duke of Suffolk's 
rents;’ that form of address figures on thir- 
teenof Wyer's books, which must accordingly 
be dated after 1686. 

[A very full and admirable account of Wyer 
ap’ in ‘Robert Wyer, Printer and Book- 
seller, a paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society on 21 Jan, 1895 by Henry R, Plomer, 
privately printed in volume form for the Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1897, with facsimiles of 
types and devices. See also Ames‘s ayers 
graphical Antiquities, ed. Herbert and a oo 

WYETH, JOSEPH (1688-1781), quaker 
writer, son of Ifenry and Sarah Wyeth, waa 
born on 19 Sept. 1668 in the parish of St. 
Saviour, Southwark. He became & success- 
ful merchant of London, and was the author 
of several controversial works. The chief 
is ‘ Anguis Plagellatus: or a isa 
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Snake. Being an answer to the Third and 
Last Edition of the Snake in the Grass’ (by 
Charles Leslie {a v.]), London, 1699, 8vo. 
To this a supplement was added by Georga 
‘Whitehead [q. v.], to whose‘ Antidote against 
the Venom of the Snake in the Grass’ Wyeth 
had also written what he calls ‘An Appen- 
dix’ or sequel (though published separately) 
entitled ! Primitive Ohristianity continued in 
the Faith and Practice of the People called 
Quakers,’ London, 1698, 8vo. Of all the at- 
tacks upon early quakerism, Leslie’s ‘Snake 
in the Grass’ was the most reasoned, and it 
provoked the greatest number of replies. The 
‘Switch’ was answered by Richard Mather 
[9 y.], ‘Primitive Christianity’ by Francis 

juga [q. v.], neither of them being an oppo- 
ment of much weight. Wyeth also coniri- 
buted ‘An Answer to a Letter from Dr. Bray,’ 
London, 1700, 4to, and ‘Remarks on Dr. 
Bray’s Memorial,’ London, 1701, to the oppo- 
sition organised by the quukers against the 
establishment of a state church in Maryland, 
which Thomas Bray [q. v.], commissary-genc- 
ral, succeeded in carrying through the Eng- 
lish parliament in 1701. 

He was for twenty yeors a friend of 
Thomas Ellwood [q.v.], whose ‘ Life’ he pre- 
pared for tha press, adding a supplement, 
peace, and bibliography to the first edition, 

714, 8vo. For the preparation of this he 
passed in review many letters and docu- 
ments which had formerly belonged to 
Milton; the most important of them were 
afterwards published by John Nickolls [q. v.], 
who had at one time beem apprenticed to 
Wyeth. 

e also published ‘The Athenian Society 
unvail’d, or their Ignorance and Envious 
Abusing of the Quakers detected and re- 

vehended,’ London, 1692, fol. and ‘A 

indication of W. P. [Wiliam Penn] from 
tho Erroniousand False Testimony of Thomas 
Budd. Being an Answer to a sheet of his 
entitled “A Testimony for Truth against 
Error,’ London, 1697, 8vo. 

‘Wyath died of fever on 9 Jan, 1780-1, and 
was buried at the Park, Worcester Street, 
Southwark, on the 16th. Ilis wife Margaret 
died at Tottenham, aged 76, on 18 Sept. 1749, 
and was buried with her husband, 

Smith’s Catalogue, ii. 965; Wyeth’s Works; 
Whiting’s Catalogue, 1708, p. 216; Nickolls’s 
Original State Papers, preface, p. iv; Ellwood’s 
Lifa; Rogisters at Devonshiro House; White- 
head's Christian Progress, p. 680.] 0. F.8, 

WYKE, Srre CUARLES LENNOX 
ee diplomatist, born on 2 Sept. 

815, was the son of George Wyke, of 
Robbleston, Pembrokeshire, captain in the 
grenadier guards, by his wife Charlotte, 
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daughter of F. Meyrick, H i 
tenant in the royal Eallicrs, ef yrds 
a captain on the king of Henover's staf lh 
1817 he was appointed vica-eo: 2 


a D msul at Por. 
au-Prince, and in 1852 ¢ e 
Oentrol A‘merioa, On 81 Oct 1dr te 


appointed chargé d'affaires, and 
1869 he was nominated envoy axial : 
In the same year he was gazetted 0B a 
on 23 Jan. 1860 was removed to Merion 
as minister Pilpotemtiny to the republic 
end created IX.0,B. on 22 By. On 80 June 
1861 Juarez was elected president of the 
Mexican pepabie with dictatorial powers 
and on 17 July the congress suspended pay. 
ment of public bonds for two years, In a 
sequence France and England broke of 
diplomatic relations with the republic on 
27 July, and Wyke left the cit i Mexicy 
in December with all his staff, Dut remained 
in Mexico to carry on the negotiations eon. 
nected with the joint intervention of Enz. 
land, Trance, and Spain, When the desim 
of France, however, to subvert the Met. 
can government became apparent, England 
and Spain withdrew from the alliance, and 
Wyke returned home, On 19 Jon, 1866 he 
was accredited to Hanover, but in Septem. 
ber his mission was cut short by the Austr 
Prussian war and the annaxation of Han 
over by Prussie, In the following year he 
was appointed (on 16 Dec.) minister at 
Copenhagen, where horomained for fourteen 
years, In August 1879 he was created 
G.0.M.G., and on 22 June 1881 he was trans- 
ferred to Portugal, where he remained till 
the close of his diplomatic career, He retired 
on a pension on 2] Feb, 1884, and was 
nominated a privy councillor on 6 Feb, 
1886. Wyke died unmarried on 4 Oct, 
1897 at his residence, 28 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. 

[Times, & Oct: 1897; Burke's Peerage; 
Foster's Peerage ; Haydn’s Book of Teri) 


» LC, 
WYKEHAM, WILLIAM or (182 
1404), bishop of Winchester and chancellor 
of England, took his name from Wickham, 
near Fareham, Hampshire, where he was 
born in the summor of 1824, His mother, 
Sibill Bowade, had some gentle blood, but 
his father, John Long, is merely dascribed 
as of frea condition (Lowrs, App. p 1; 
Moznrzy, p. 828), They were poor, and 
Wykeham was sent to school at Winchester 

by some unnamed patrons, perhaps Sir Ral 
Sutton and Sir John Scures (lord of the 
manor of Wickham), for whose souls he 
long after ordored masses to be suid in his 
colleges. On lenving school he became 
secretary to the constable of Winchester 
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Castle, and about 1847 


a] service (1b. p. 824), 


a hough 


+, and presented in 1849 to the rectory of 
hin forfoll. In May 1866 he rocotved 
ihe appointment of clerk of the royal works 


Henley and Easthampstead, and shortly 


5 ger (80 Oct.) became one of the surveyors 


e works at Windsor (%, p, 21), He 

: ail for the keep of the King’s dogs 

wd gold his draught horses, Three years 

liter Edward TIT epreee him joint sur- 
or of Windsor Forest and chi 
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assed into the| Wherwell, Abergwili 
h not even | Brewi in that year, and at Lincoln, York, 
isminor orders he was made king's chap-| Wells, and Hastings in 1862 (MoBERLY, p. 
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and Litanddewi 


47), Henow took orders, being ordained 
acolyte on 5 Dec, 1861, and priest on 12 June 
following. Twelve months after (8 May 
1868) he became archdeacon of Lincoln. 
He also held. (by dispensation) the Cornieh 
living of Menheniot, and prebends at Dub- 
lin and Bridgenorth. The pluralities re- 
turn ordered in 1805 showed him in enjoy- 


| ment of benefices to the annual value of 
warden | 8781. 6s. 8d, (Lowrx, p. 38), He resigned 


and surveyor of the royal castles of Windsor, ' Menheniot as strictly incompatible with 


[eeds, Dover, and 


adleigh. He super-: another cure of souls, and the prebend at 


jatended the erection of the new royal: Bridgenorth (Mopprty, p. 318). Tis ae- 


epartments east of the great keep at Wind- 
gor, and of the new castle in the isle of 
Sheppey called Queenborough after Queen 
hil pe (tb. pp. 816, 825; Chron. Anglia, 
, 41), But the assumption that be was 
te architect either of these buildings or of 
those ha afterwards undertook on his own 
seount seems baseless (JAoxson, Church of 
M, Mary, p. 117; Trans. R.DB.A, vol, iit. 
1887; cf. Proceedings of Archaological In- 


fitute, 1845, pp. 56 sqq.) Ie usually om-' at 








ceptance of Pulham, part of the confiscated 
temporalities of Bishop Lisle of Ely, in- 
volyed him in a prosecution in the papal 
court, and his presentation by the crown 
to the Lichfield prebend of Flixton durin, 


| : vacancy of the see was stoutly resisted 


the administrator and the dean and 
apter, The king’s persistence triumphed 
in each case, but in 1861 Wykeham quietly 
me fai Pulham, ond exchanged the canonry 
ichfleld for a less contentious one at 


layed William de Winford in that capacity | Southwell. Nevartheless it has been urged 
WRROWS, Be 80, 120; Cal. Patent Rolls, ' that these episodes were remembered againat 


ie, IL, ii. Lnon, p. 108). 
From 1861 Wykeham was joint warden 
of the forests south of Trent and took a 
ing share in state business. He wit- 
newged the ratification of the treaty of 
Brétigny at Calais in October 1860, became 





him at Avignon when he was proposed for 
@ bishopric. On the other hand, we find 
the pope making use of Wykeham’s in- 
fluence with the king in 1368 and 1864, 
and Edward's exculpation of his minister 
to Urban in a letter of 1866 need only 


keeper of the privy seal (6 May 1861), secre- | have roference to the recent arrest of a 


tary to the king, and one of the commis- | 


soners appointed (May 1865) to come to 
an understanding with Scotland. Such 


pal chamberlain (Federa, vi. 420, 4485 
Monmexy, . 60). "When, therefore, the 
see of Winchester fell vacant in October of 


was his influence with the king that his | that year, and the monks at the king's in- 


enemies afterwards described him as having 
been at this period ‘chief of the privy 
council and governor of the great council’ 
Lowrn, p. 104). ‘Hverytling was done 
ugh tiv, and withoul him nothing 
was done’ (J'RoIssaRt, viii. 101), In con- 
sideration of his ‘ excessive labours and ex- 
penses’ on the king's private business ho 
received on extra allowance of a a a day. 
But church preferment was the usual and 
cheaper way of rewarding the labours of 
% valuable a royal servant, Wykeham 
came to be a mighty pluralist. The king 
ve him the rich living of Pulham in the 
iocese of Ely in 1867, a prebend at Lich~ 
field in 1869, and the deanery of St, Martin- 
leGrand (whose chapel and cloister he 
rebuilt) in 1860, The clerical mortality of 
the plague year 1861 brought him a whole 
shower of prebends, at St. Paul’s, Woreford, 
Sali: bury, St David's, Beverley, Bromyard, 


stance unanimously elected Wykeham, the 
pope did not withhold his consent on per- 
sonal grounds, but because he had already 
yeserved the bishopric for his own disposition 
(Lowrs, App. p. vi) If Urban had any 
objection to Wykeham poe he con- 
cealed it very successfully, for on hearing 
that the king ‘ pro quadam magna pecunin- 
summa’ had made the bishop-elect guardian 
of the temporalities of the see, he himself at 
once (11 Dec.) invested him with its ad-- 
ministration in spirituals and temporals (>) 
Influence was brought to bear upon Urban 
through the Duke of Bourbon, one of the 
hostages for the treaty of Brétigny, who was 
tad on extension of his leave of absenca 
which the pope had intercaded (Htedera, 
vi, 540; Chron, Anglia, p. lxxvi; Frotssant, 
vii. 101), His mediation had at all events 
no immediate result, and o letter of Wyke- 
ham’s, preserved at New Collega, raises a 
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doubt whether other means more elfective at re 


the court of Avignon were not resorted to 
se ef, Moprriy, p.70). It waa not until 
4 July 1867 that Urban gave way and pro- 
vided Wykeham as bishop-elect to the 
vacant see. Ie was accordingly conse- 
erated at St. Paul’s on 10 Oct., and two daya 
later Edward invested him (as bishop by 
apal provision) with the temporalities 
{Lowstt, p. 86). The battle was thus drawn 
in the king’s favour. Wykeham reported 
his consecration to the pope in most re- 
spectful terms (Mospruy, p. 74). He was 
mgt paehranee at Winchester until 9 July 
As soon as Wykeham’s episcopal position 
had been secured, he succeeded (1 Gent.) 
Archbishop Langham as chancellor. 
was unlucky in becoming chief minister at 
atime when the plories of the reign were 
already past and a period of national humi- 
liation was opening. As a statesman he 
made no mark, though the attempt to hold 
him responsiblo for the loss of Ponthieu in 
1869 probably did him injustice (Chron. 
Anglia, p. lxxvi; Faderu, iii, 832, Rec. ed.) 
The revorses in France provided the oppo- 
nents of clerical ministers, headed by tho 
Earl of Pembroke, with a sufficiently plansi- 
ble case, and Wykeham was driven from 
office. Heresigned the great seal (14 March 
1871) to Pembroke’s henchman, Sir Robert 
Thorpe ; and Lord Scrope, who was in the 
confidence of the absent Duke of Lancaster, 
became treasurer (Federa, vi. 683). Wyke- 
ham had now more leisure to devote to his 
episcopal duties and the disposition of the 
vast revenues he now enjoyed His annual 
income as bishop of Winchester has been 
reckoned as panel to 60,0002. at the present 
day (Luson, p. 59). The outgoings, how- 
ever, were also great. The repair of the 
dilapidated manor-houses of the see, with 
somenew buildings of his own, cost him more 
than twenty thousand marks (Moxnzrxy, p. 
819). By April 1871 he had begun a ‘ new 
work’ in his cathedral, possibly the racon- 
struction of the nave (#6. pp. 101, 276; Re 
gister, ii. 127), Tf so, the operations wore 
soon auspended, and not resumed uniil 
1304, ykeham’s strained relations with 
the prior and monks of St. Swithun’s, who 
resented his attempt to reform them, may 
have interrupted the work (72, ii. 602). Hus 
zeal in correcting abuses in the religious and 
charitable houses in his diocese involved 
him in a long conflict with two masters of 
the hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, who 
shamelessly plundcred its property sand 
denied his right to interfere. It was only 
after the proceedings had dragged on for 


more than six years that a pg, 
finally gave judgment in favour of emt 
ham, who took the hospital into his 0 5 
hands until the death of the master = 
trusting the work of building up its shatt in 
resources to his kinsman N: inhalas de Wri 
ham (Lown, pp. 66-82), His experts” 
of the disregard of founders’ intentions in 
such institutions waa very near! tanec 
him, he tells us, to distribute hig wealia 
among the poo With his own hand, but } 
bethought him that a society of learned men 
‘having God before their eyes’ would ob 
serve his statutes, and decided to found a 
school at Winchester, and a college at Ox. 
ford in close connection, for the relief 
poor scholars and the training of secul: 
clergy to fill the pers caused by war and 
estilence, As early as 1869 he began buy. 
ing the land for his college at Oxiord, an} 
by 1376 seventy poor scholars, with Richard 
Toneworth, fellow of Merton, ag warden, 
were lodged at his expense in various hall: 
on the site of his future cloister (Mosmazy 
Ba Three years beforo he had engaged 
Sichard de Herton to instruct his poor 
scholars at Winchester ‘in arte grammatica’ 
(Register, ii. 195). But the storm which 
broke upon him in 1876 temporarily inter. 
rupted his plans and dispersed his Oxford 
scholars (Chron. Anglia, p, lxxx), 

The failure of John of Gaunt and the ley 
ministers who hed replaced Wykeham in 
1871 to stem the tide of national disaster 
brought about a xveaction, Inthe parliament 
of 1873 the commons demanded a conference 
with eight lords speed to Lancaster's in- 
fluence, of whom Wykeham was one (Rot, 
Parl. ii, 816), The pope sought his support 
with the king for the peace negotiations at 
poe (Lowre, App. p viii), and in the 
combination with which the duke found 
himself confronted in the Good parliament 
Wykeham occupied a leading position, He 
was @ close friend of the Black Prince, who 
made him one of his executors, and he had 
been driven from office by the party which 
Was now arraigned by the nation (Fadera, 
vii,166). The commons included him among 
the nine special councillors a pone to 
guide the king, and he opposed Lord Lati- 
mer’s request for ‘counsel and @ day’ to 
prepare his answer to the charges brought 
against him (Chron. Anglia, pp. xviii, lxxxi), 
Even this is hardly sufficient to account for 
the extreme exasperalion shown against him 
by John of Gaunt, with whom he had been 
hitherto on friendly terms. - 

Idle as was the rnmourthat Queen Phili 
had confessed to Wykeham that the duke 
was & supposititious child, Lancaster scams 
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ig Black Prince's death in June 1876 and 
Je dssolution of the Good parliament the 
shop Was singled out as thechief victim of 
yp vengeance. He and Latimer changed 

3, In & great council which met at 
Wetminster on oF Oct. 1876 charges of 
ilrersation and misgovernment during his 
guncellorship were brought against him, 
dwly modelled upon those on which Lati- 
st had been impeached. He was alleged 
phava frittered away over a million sterling 
‘gnted by parliament, surrendered the hos- 
* 3 for the treaty of Brétigny for his own 
prlit, caused the loss of Ponthieu by lack 
ytmely reinforcements, made large pro- 
ua by Tayitg up crown debts, and re- 
ped fines und payments due to the king 
Fadera, yi. 163, 168), When he craved 
dy and counsel to answer these charges, 
Justice Slupworth reminded him thet be had 
rtused them to Latamer; but Lancaster in- 
vored and granted his request. Three 
aya later he reappeared before the council 
‘yl accompanyed with mon, but with a 
pusive countenance, and with him ye bishop 
q London to comfort him, and some sixe 

jeantes of the lnwe of his counsaile’ 
(Uiron, Anglia, p. lxxvili). The vexatious 
quracter of the moro general charges is 
pobably indicated by the priority assigned 
wa case where & fine had been reduced, 
Wykelam vainly offered to take oath that 
de remission had brought him no personal 
pot, and, after a second adjournment, was 
found guilty and declared 10 have incurred 
apenelty of nearly a million marks, In a 
wbsequent sitting the other articles were 
bought forward, and Lancaster demanded 
gatence, But the bishops claimed immunit, 
for his ‘ parsone and his spiritualtyes,’ an 
thecouncil had to be content with seizing 
en his temporalities into the king's 

, aod ordering him to appear again on 
HJan, (i. pp. lxxx, 106). 

Meanwhile he was forbidden 10 come 
within twenty miles of the court, and retired 
mecesaively to Merton Priory,Newark Priory, 
nat Woling, und Waverley Abbey. He 
hoke up his household, und sent word to his 
Oxford scholars to xeturn home, IZis ivial 
ws further postponed on 7 Jan, 1877; 
hat convocution, mecting on 8 Feb.,, tool: up 
his cause and insisted on his presence (2d. 
pp lexxii, 114; 2edera, vii, 182). They 
ould not, however, induce ihe duke to re- 
tors the temporalities; and, though the 
Iondoners demanded. his trial by his peers, 
Lancaster preferred to try and divide his 
oa by settling the temporalities upon 

young Prince of Wales (20, vii, 142; 
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0 ie 126). Wykeham was 
specially excepted from the general pardon 
granted by the king in honour of his jubilee 
(Stat, of the Realm, i. 897). On 18 June, 
however, three days before Edward’s death, 
the temporalities were restored to him on 
condition of fitting out three ships and pay- 
ing the wages of marines for them for three 
months (Federa, vii. 149). Doubt attaches 
to the story that Wykeham, wearied out, 
bribed Alice Perrers to move the old kin 
on his behalf (Chron. Anglia, p. 187), thou, i 
it comes from a chronicler triendly to the 
bishop. Three years later, in 1880, Wyke- 
ham acquired the manor of Meonstoke Perrers 
from Alice’s husband, William de Windsor, 
who obtained a grant of her lands after her 
pardon in Dec. 1879. Butthis purchase seems 
independent of the events of 1877. 

ith the accession of Richard IT Wyke- 
ham’s troubles wera over, He received a 
royal pardon (81 July 1377) for the offences 
eged against him, of which he was de- 
clared to be guiltless, and the young king 
reconciled him with his uncle (2d. p. 150; 
Federa, vii. 168,168). The pardon was con- 
firmed in full parliament at the end of the 
year, ‘Richard released all claims upon the 
temporalities, in spite of which Wykeham 1s 
computed to have lost ten thousand marks 
by the sequestration (MosERty, p. 819). 
Wykeham was ‘so deep a manager,’ how- 
ever, that he wus able immediately to revert 
to and complete without curtailment the 
twin foundations he had planned at Oxford 
and Winchester. His scholars returned to 
Oxford, and the purchase of a site Luing 
complete in 1870, and the license of | 
and pope duly obtained, Wykeham issue 
(26 Nov,) acharter of foundation for ‘Seinte 
Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenforde,’ 
The first stone was laid on 6 March 1380, 
and the warden and scholars made their 
public entrance into the finished buildings 
Foum cruce erecta et litania sollemniter can- 
tate’ on 14 April 1886 (7. p. 882), The 
atotutes under which they had been living 
‘were reissued by him in fullor form, and 
thrice subsequently he revised them, He 
endowed the ‘New College,’ as it came tc 
be familiarly called, with ample revenues, 
and obtained a papal bull (19 July 1808) 
yeserving all visitatorial jurisdiction over it 
to the bishops of Winchester, The number 
of persons on the foundation was no fewer 
then one hundred, including the priests and 
choristers of the chapel. Of the seventy 
scholars, twenty were to study canon and 
civil law, the rest philosophy and theology, 
though two of thom were permitted totake u 
medicine and two astronomy, ‘In itaelt, 
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apart from its magnificent scale ond com- | the Percys and other horé ea 


pleteness, Wykeham’s college marked no 
deviation from the type represented by Mer- 
ton and Queen’s (LuacH, pp. 77 ogg 3 
RasHpALL, ii. 604; Crarx, p. 151). e 
real novelty in his scheme lay in the exclu- 
sive connection he established between New 
College and his grammar school at Win- 
chester—‘Seinte Marie College of Wyn- 
chestre.’ Wykeham obtained « papal bull 
for the endowment of this school in 1378, 
and in 1882 bought the site and issued 
(20 Oct.) his charter of foundation, provid~ 
ing for the education of seventy scholars 
‘suffering from want of money and poverty’ 
in the art of grammar as the portal to t! 
higher studies of his Oxford college, for 
which they were to be prepared. The first 
stone of Winchester College was laid on 
26 March 1887, and the opening ceremony 
took place on 28 March 1894 (Lnaca, p. 129, 
correcting Monurty, p. 888). The1l06 per- 
sons on the foundation comprised, besides the 
‘warden and the seventy scholars, with their 
schoolmaster and undermaster, priest-fellows, 
chaplains, clerks, ond choristers for the ser- 
viea of the college chapel. Provision was 
made for ten commoners, ‘ sons of noble and 
powerful persons, special friends of the said 
college’—the germ of the ‘public school 
system’ (Luaon, p. 96). Apart from this 
and its grander scale, the chief departure 
from the pre-existing cases of schools con- 
nected with colleges in the universities was 
that ‘for the first time a school was esta- 
blished as a sovereign and independent cor- 
poration, existing by and fox itself, self- 
centred, self-controlied’ (2b. p. 80). 

Winchester College was hardly finished 
when Wykeham took up or resumed (No- 
vember 1894) the rebuilding of the old Nor- 
man nave of his cathedral, the whole cost of 
which he undertook to defray. According 
to one of his biographers, tho work was ‘hap- 
pily finished’ before his death (Monurty, 
p. 884). But from Wykeham’s will it ap- 
pears that a year before his death the uw 
portions of the naye hod not yet been 
touched, and the vaulting contains the arms 
of Beaufort and Waynflete as well as those 
of Wykeham (Lowrs, App. p. xxxiv; Pro- 
a of Archeological Institute, 1845, 
p. 68). 

During the troublous times of Richard IT’s 
minority Wykeham held no office of state, 
but his experience and character usually 
secured his inclusion in the committees of 
the lords with whom the commons demanded 
conference, and in the various commissions 
for the reform of the royal household. In 
1888 he successfully resisted the claim of 
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bound by tho tenure of thai 
srwanany, ii, 108), ‘The Dute of Ove 
rae ester 

laced him on the commission of Tegen 
386, but he took no active part inthe 
proceeding which earned some of hig col 
eagues the lasting hatred of the young king. 
and when Richard in 1889 reclaimed E 
liberty of action, it was Wykeham whom h 
chose forhischancellor, Acce ting the icy 
with extreme reluctance, he did his Dest t5 
confirm the hasty king in his resolutions of 
better government, even at the risk of his 
a leasure (20, ii, 181; Ord, Privy Couneii, 
1.12; Rot. Part, iii, 267). Ho and his ¢ol. 
leagues insisted on protecting themsely.s 
against any future pursuit for complici 
with the king in setting aside the govern 
ment established in the Merciless parlia- 
ment by temporarily resigning their offices 
in 1890, and securing as private individual, 
pee endorsement of what they had 

one (7), iii, 268). After seeing the new 
régime well under way, Wykeham lad 
down. his office on 97 Sept. 1881 (Reders, 
vii. 707). Ile was now sixty-seven years of 
age, and was probably glad to obtain release 
from responsibilities that ware not of his 
own seeking. 

For the rest of his life Wykeham ki 
aloof from politics. He was present in 
September parliament of 1897, in which Ri. 
chard avenged himself for the Merciless par 
liament; but, doubtless finding the king's 
measures very little to his taste, axcnsed 
himself from personal attendance at the ad- 
journed session at Shrewsbury (Register, it 
477). His share in the commission of 1396 
was not brought up against him, but Richard 
extracted from him a loan of 1,000J, (Federa, 
viii, 9), Ie attended the first parliament of 
Henry IV and the great council of February 
1400, but this was his last appearance ia 

ublic affairs. His excellent health at Iss 
Ike down. From May 1401 Thomas Merks 

[q, v-] and others ordained for him, and he 
spent the remaining two years of his lif ix 
retirement at South Waltham. In January 
1403 he availed himself ofa papal permission, 
obtained twelve years before (22 July 1891), 
to appoint two Pee without asking 
the consent of the archbishop of Canterbury 
or the chapter of Winchester (Zegiater, i. 
648). Six months later he signed his will, ia 
which he gave instructions for his buriel in 
the chapel on the south side of the nave; 
this he had recently erected over the altar 
of the Virgin, at which he had daily paid his 
devotions during his early days in Winchester 
(Lowrn, App, p. xxxiii; Monmaty, pp. 816, 
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gi en aL aI oa an’, Gheaarcan, fi1 = pa cin RAE ER mee De 
“4 885). Shortly before his death he en- | the bishopric, fed at least twenty-four poor 
a Os Aug. 1404) a chantry in this people every day during his Tang opincopata: 
al for the souls of his parents and others | and kept open house to rich and poor (#0.) 
ilavT, App. p- xxix). He had already pro- | At his own cost he repaired bad roads and 
«ed for bis heir, his sister's grandson, | ruinous churches, and he increased the de- 
as Perot, who had taken the name of} mesne of the bishopric by estates yielding a 
Yrhehom, settling on him estates worth | rental of two hundred marks a year (70. p. 
gx hundred marks a year (¢d, p. 268). He| 819), In religious matters he was conserva- 
ig legacies to other kinsmen, to the monks | tive. A clerical minister occupied a some- 
oy, Swithun’s and the members of his own | what ambiguous position in those daya of 
dqndations, to many other monasteries and} conflict between church and state; but it 
qurehes, to the poor in various prisons, to | may safely be asserted that he was not ‘the 
Hpexecutors, and Lo over 150 friends, officers, | head of the nationalist party in the English 
md servants, amounting in the total to be~| church’ (Mosrrty, p. 186). Entirely with- 
pen six and seven thousand pounds, His | out pathy with the new ideas which 
quier (figured in Lown, p. 268) he be-| were fermenting within the church, he joined 
thed to New College, his hible to Win- | in the seers measures against Wycliffe 
wter, The personal bequests and those to | and his followers; but his gentle and mode- 
the poor he characteristically discharged be- | rate temper indisposad him to severity, and 
jechisdeath. His strength gradually failed, | it was he who induced Archbishop Courte- 
int he was able to transact business until | nay to pardon Chancellor Rygge [q. v.] of 
jor days before his death, on 27 Sept. 1404, | Oxford in 1882 (Fasciouli Zizaniorum, p. 808). 
(ver his remains, within his chantry, was |The same qualities made him a more useful 
ated a tomb of white marble, with a} adviser to Richard JI when he emancipated 
neumbent effigy and a Latin epitaph. The | himself from the yoke of the lords-appellant 
duntry, except the statues lately restored, | than many o more gifted statesman. 
ud hismonument remain untouched. They} Wykeham did not escape detraction either 
ge figured in the works of Lowth and Long-| in his own or later times. The inaccurate 
nmand elsewhere. Besides the effigy there | and malicious notes of his life sw ped to 
gscorbel bust of Wykeham made ten years | Leland (Itinerary, iv. 161, vii. p. ix} y that 
ieora his death in the muniment-room of | unworthy Wykehamist Dr. John’ London 
Winchester College Cae p.50). In both | [q. ree stone exposed by Lowth 
tg face is round and full. . 287), along with the equally malicious 
Wykeham had risen in life as a man of| attacks of William Bohun im his ‘ English 
shirs, not as a scholar; and though Wy- | Lawyer’(1782) and his comments on Nicholas 
dif’s growl at the preferment of clerks | Bacon's ‘Historical and Political Discourse 
‘wise in building castles or worldly doing, | of the Laws and Government of England’ 
who could not well read their psalter, was | (1789). 


sodoubt an exaggeration as far as Wykehom as ea ‘ : 
ms concerned, the list of his books does not ane ae Poms tiee eral wh Win. 
to any superfluity of learning (LOWTE, | chester College, The earlier and briefer of the 
pp. p. xxvii). But, as a contemporary | two is ascribed by Lowth with much probability 
dxerved, ‘quod minus habuit literature, | to Dr, Thomas Aylward, one of the bishop's 
lndabili_compensayit liberalitate’ (Ann. | executors, The other, which ts the fuller and 
Henrici IV, p. 891), a liberality which, how- | more valuable, bears the title Libellus seu Trac- 
eet conventional on the whole in motive | tatns de prosapia, vita, et gestis yenerabile 
—for he was no innovator—was not only | patris et domini, domini Willelmi de Wykeham, 
wceptional in its munificence, but showed a | and is dated 1424. The name of the author, a 
cusciousness of some of the defects of the | fellow of one of Wykeham's colleges, was given 
shool training of his time, his endeavour to | by Martyn as Ieresius, by which Lowth ie 
conect which bore more fruit than he could Robert Haste, fellow of Winchester Col- 
lve foreseen, That real goodness of heart | 1eg® (1422), to be meant. Both the above are 


mietlay his generosity there is ample proof, | Busted in the appendix to Moberly’s Life. The 
Almost bis ‘eat act . bishop had bron to Brevis Chronica de ortu, vita, et gestis nobilibus 


excuse his poorer manorial tenants customary heed oases ea Mew Cisne) aes 
pyments to the amount of 5002; on three | Sacra, is | mere excerpt from the Libellus, 
oeasions he paid his tenants’ share of sub- | Wharton erroneously aseribed it to Dr. Thomas 
ulies granted by parliament; in 1877 he | Channdler, warden of New College, who made 
wid off the debts of the priory of Selborne | it his chief authority for his Collocutiones de 
out of his own purse (Mosuruy, p. 817), | Jaudabili vita et moribus et christiana perfec- 
Ae relieved old and impoverished officers of | tione Willelmi de Wykeham, written in 1462, 
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and contained in the same manuscript volume. | College soon afterwards 


Aylward’s and Heete's lives were used by Dr. 
Thomas Martyn (d. 1697 ?) [q. v.] for his rather 
untrustworthy Historica Descriptio complectens 
vitam ae res gostas beatissimi viri Guliclmi 
‘Wicam, London, 1597, privately reprinted at 
Oxford in 1690 by Dr. Nicholas, warden of 
New Oollege. It was entirely superseded by 
the Life of Wykeham by Dr. Robert Lowth, 
afterwards bishop of London, first published in 
1758, and quoted above in the third edition 
(1777), an admirable piece of work for its date, 
with a yeluable appendix of documents, The 
vesults of subsequent invesligations are to be 
found in the full and accurate biography by 
G@. H, Moberly (2nd edit. 1893). Sketchos of 
the hfe of Wykeham are contained in Mackenzie 
Walcott’s Wykeham and his Colleges, 1853, and 
H. 0. Adame’s Wykehamica, 1878. An account 
of Wykoham’a controversy with the masters of 
Si. Oross's Hospital occurs in a manuscript at 
New College. His Register hag been printed in 
two volumes (ed. T, F. Kirby, 1897, 1899) by tho 
Hampshire Record Society, The early history of 
his foundations is dealt within Canon Walcott’s 
‘work mentioned above, Kirby's Annals of Win- 
chester College (1892), A. F. Leach’s History 
ot Winchester Collegs (1890), Dean Kitchin in 
Winchester College, 1893-1898 (ed. A. KX. Oook), 
My, Reshdall’s article on New College in Clark's 
Colleges of Oxford (1891), and from the archi- 
tectural sido in Proceedings of the Archseological 
Institute, 1845, The general authorities aro 
Rotuli Parliamentorum; Abbreviatio Rotulorum 
Onginalium ; Calendar of Patent Rolls of Ri- 
chard II, vols, i~ii, (1877-86) ; Rymer’s Feedera, 
original edit.; Proceadings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; Chronicon 
Anglia, Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, An- 
nales Henrici IV (with Trokelowe), and Fas- 
ciculi Zizaniorum, im the Rolls Series; Frois- 
sart’a Chronicle, ed. Luce; Leland’s Itinerary, 
ed, Hearne, 1768; Rashdall’s Universitics of 
Europe ] J. Tor. 
WYEKEHAM, ormore correctly WIOK- 
HAM, WILLIAM nee ees succes- 
sively bishop of Lincoln and Winchester, 
born in 1589, claimed descent from William 
of Wykeham (a. v.J, bishop of Winchester, 
but was a member of a different family. He 
‘was the son of John Wickham of the manor- 
house of Honylands or Pentriches in Ein-~ 
field, Middlesex, by his wife Barbara, only 
daughter and heiress of William Parker of 
Norton Lees in Dorbyshire, and of Luton in 
Bedfordshire, He was educated at Eton, 
and was admitted a scholar at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 18 Sept. 1556, and a 
fellow on 19 Sept. 1559. He proceeded 
B.A. in 1560-1, commenced M.A. in 1564, 
ond graduated B.D. in 1669. He took priest's 
orders before the beginning of 1566, and on 
20 June 1568 was admitted a fellow of 
Eton, xesigning his fellowship at [King’s 
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. About 1570 he 
Was vice-provost of Eton Co 
‘William Day (1629-1598) fq, re ani 
ing the absence of the master ‘comet? ut. 
took part in the teaching, Amon Fs 
who came under his care was Sir Joh 
Tfarington [q. v.], who styles him ‘a y, 
mild and good-natured man? and Kd 
gratefully of his ‘ fatherly care? pels 

On 11 Aug. 1570 Wickham becam 
bendary of the fourth stall at Wes 
and by patent dated 22 June 1571 
appomted a cauon of Windsor, 
nominated a royal chaplain before 
1574, when he was recommended 
mund Grindel [q. v.], archbishop of York, 
for the mastership of the Savoy Hospital 
(Grrnpat, Remains, Parker Soo, », 819) 
On 23 July 1574 he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Surrey, which he resigned 
early in 1680, On 30 May 1577 he Was 
elected dean of Lincoln, and ‘on 7 Sept. say 
installed in the prebend of St. Botolph in 
that church. On 2 Sept. 1579 he was col 
lated to the prebend of Hecleshall in th: 
cathedral church of Lichfield. 

On 20 Nov. 1684 he was elected to tho 
sea of Lincoln in guecession to Thomas 
Cooper (1517 P-1594) (q. v.], who had been 
translated to Winchestor. He was coms 
crated at Lambeth on 6 Deo, During hy 
episcopate he was active in the duties of hs 
see, and was frequently placed on royal com- 
missions for determining local disputes, He 
preached at the funeral of Mary Stuart at 
Peterborough on 2 Aug. 1587, and expressed 
a charitable hope for her salvation, For 
this he was assailed by Martin Marprelate, 
who taunted him with having suggested that 
his hearers might meet ‘an unrepentant 
papist’ in heaven (cf. Nionoxs, Pragresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1828, ii. 610, 512-18), 

On 7 Jan, 1594-6 Wickham was eleoted 
to the see of Winchester, in succession to 
Thomas Oooper, and received the tempo 
valitios on 14 March. On 10 Jan, imme 
dintely sfter his election, he wrote to 
Burghley, who had been the chief instr- 
ment of his ee rotesting against 
the custom o requiring the bishop to grant 
leases of church lands to court nominees on 
terms disadvantageous to the seo (Srnyr, 
Annals, 1824, ivy. 286-7, original in Lan 
downe MS, 78, art, 10). He had the cour 
to protest in a similar strain against the 
impoverishment of the English sees, when 
ee before the queen herself, and found 

is admonitions well raceived. He died at 
‘Winchester House in Southwark, before he 
had removed 1o Winchester, on 11 June 
1595, and was buried on 18 June at St 
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7 Overies (now St. Saviour's), South- 
, Hemarvied Antonine, daughter of 
‘ium Barlow (d. 1568) [q. v.], bishop of 
taester, She died on Ascension day 
vy, and was buried at Alconbury in Hunt- 
-qionshire. By her he left three sons— 
doy (2. 1641), archdeacon of York; Tho- 
yw and Barlow (a. 1617)—and_ four 
guphters. Willisom Wickham {2- .] was 
wooded from his eldest son, Henry. A 
nd portrait of the bishop in his robes is at 
‘sted. Wye in Hampshire, in the posses- 
wiofdizs, Wickham. 

Sreral wuitings by Wickham are extant. 
pwas the author of ‘ An Interpretation of 
jjutute of Balliol College, Oxford,’ written 
‘hat 158, which is printed in the + Statutes 
“Julhol College’ (ed, 1854, p. 29), and of 
y'Interpretation of some Doubts in the 
wstntes of King’s College,’ dated 19 Nov. 
“ay and printed in the ‘Statutes of King’s 
‘Eton Colleges’ (ed. 1850, pp. 270-5), 
- James Heywood and Thomas Wright 
10-1877) [q. v.] Some verses by Wick- 
an ara prefixed to a ‘Discourse uppon 
aye! published in 1572, by Thomas Wil- 
111526 P-1681) [g. v.], and some others 
geeontained in the university collection on 
yehabilitation of Martin Bucer [q.v.] and 
hut Fagins f . v.] in 1660. An original 
wt dated 16 May 1692 from Wickham to 
«3 wile's brother-in-law, Tobie Matthew 
4%] (afterwards archbishop of York), is 
merved at the British Museum (Addit. 
¥e 4974, £. 78), ond a number of others 
wieseed to Burghley are also in the mu- 
wim the Lansdowne manuscripts. 


(Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. ii. 180~1, 547 ; 
rae. Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, 
107, ui. 49-58; Burke’s Landed Gontry, s.v. 
Wekham;’ Le Neve's Fasli Eccles. Anglican. 
a Herdy; Tanner's Biblioth. Brt.; Wood’s 
ithonsp Dina, ed. Bliss, ii. 832; Harwood’s 
dont Eton. 1797, p. 60; Gent. Mag. 1799, i. 
1,117, 283-6; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
148; Oal. State Papers, Dom. 1581-97 
sforal Jetiers indexed under Wackham have 
wirenca to his successor, William Day [q, v.]); 
Aus of the Privy Counci] of England, 
Tut, 1580-89; Godwin, De Preesulibus, 
1, pp. 266, 811 ; Harington’s Nuge Antique, 
iw, 92-4; Collect. Top. et Gen. 1886, ni. 
49,3728; Hagle and Younge’s Cases relating 
whthes, 1826, 1,100; Fuller's Worthies, 1811, 
4401; Hackett's Epitaphe, 1767, i. 104; 
Vtetion of Huntingdonshire (Oamden Soc.), 
348; Manning and Bray's Hist. of Surrey, 
wi pp, Lexxv—vi, vol. iii. Rp. 578, 577; Anti- 
vatinus, 1689, pp. 61-3; Hay any Work for 
Coper, od. 1846, pp. 24, 73; Marprelate’s 
Hitls, ed. 1842, pp. 6, 64; Marprolate's Epi- 
um, ed, 1848, p. 1; Nichols’s Progresses of 
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Queen Elizabeth, iii. 416; Rymer's Feeders, xvi, 
269, 274; Strype’s Annals, 1824, 1, ii. 189, m1. 
i, 284, 41, 415, 416, rv. 172-8; Strype’s Life of 
Whitgift, 1822, i, 837, £09, ii. 218; Stow’s Sur- 
vey of London, ed. Strype, 1720, bk. iv. p. 12, 
bE. v. p, 440; Fuller's Church History of Great 
Britain, 1656, bk, ix. p. 181, Lysons's Environs 
of London, 1795, ii, 829; Gunton’s Hist. of the 
Church of Peterburgh, 1686, pp. 78,79 ; Willis's 
Survey of Cuthedrals, 1742, 11, 440, int. 67, 78, 
161.] ELC, 


WYKES, THOMAS nn (77, 1258-1208), 
chronicler, took the habit of a canon regular 
at Osney Abbey, near Oxford, on 14 April 
1282 (Wyxus, an, 1282), He mentions in 
his chronicle various namesakes and pro- 
bable kinsfolk, including Robert de Wykes 
(d, 1246), Edith de Wyke (d, 1269), and 
John de Wykes, who in 1283 took a ‘ votum 
profectionis’ (2b. pp. 96, 280, 295), The 
name is a fairly common one, both as a per- 
sonal and a place name, so that it is highly 
unsafe to identify him with other bearers of 
the same name, such as Thomas de Wyke, 

riest, who before 1249 wished to become a 
anciscan friar (Monumenta Franciscana, 
p. 850), The nearest place to Oxford called 
Wyke seems to be Wyke Hamon, near Stony 
Stratford. “Wykes’s personal memory went 
back to 12658,80 that he wasno longer 2 young 
man when he took the canon’s habit. Ac- 
cording to Henry Richards Luard [q. Th 
Wyke’s editor, he became in 1285 the officia. 
chronicler of Osney, having previously com- 
posed history on his own account, and thot 
he continued writing until 1298, when the 
tone of one of the chronicles with which his 
name is associated changes. 

A poem praising the young Edward J, 
printed in T. Wright's ‘ Political Songs,’ 
128-82 Nerosnpe Soc.), from a thirteenth- 
cent ottonian pees (Vespasian B. 
xiii. f, 180), is described as ‘Versus secundum 
Thomam de Wyka compositi de domino Kid- 
wardo Anglis rege.’ It is based clearly, 
as Dr, Liebermann has pointed out, on the 
chronicle which, since the days of Leland, 
has been assigned to Thomas de Wykes, and 


ed. | which contains the notices of the Wykes 


family and of no other private individuals, 
Tt may therefore be looked upon as fairly 
probable that Wykes was the author of it. 
The chronicle in question is contained in 
only one manuscript, viz. Cottonian MS. Titus 
A. 14, It was first printed by Thomes Gale 


q. V;] in his ‘Historie Anglicans Soriptores 
uinque, ii, 21~118 (Oxford, 1687), with a 


continuation on pp. 118-28 that 


goes down 
to 1304. It was better edited 


y Luard 


in ‘Annales Monastici,’ iv. 1-319 (Rolls 
Series, 1860), A recognised Osney chro- 
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nicle (Cotton. MS. Tit. A. 9) has been | geographer royal, was f ney 


printed by Luard side by side with it, and 
clearly stands in a close relation to it. 
From it Gale derived his continuation of the 
Titus manuscript after 1289, and Anthony 
‘Wood, who largely used its local references, 

uctesit as ‘the Chronicle of Wykes ’ (Hist. 
Caso, Oxford, pp. 95 &c.) Luard has defined 
the relationship of the two works. [n its 
earlier part (1066-1258) the chronicle of 
‘Wykes is very similar to that of Osney, 
though generally, but not invariably, it is 
more diffuse and full, In 1268, however, 
‘Wykes’s narrative becomes substantially dis- 
tinct, and at the same time extremely valu- 
able. After 1278 the chronicles become 
almost identical; but from 1280 to 1284 they 
differ, though ‘ Wykes’ is now the least use- 
ful, and substantially an abridgment of the 
other. They are again identical between 
1285 and 1289, in which latter year Wykes 
stops, though Luard thinks thet he sees 
Wykes’s hand in the part of the Osney 
chronicle down to 1298. 

The part of Wykes which has most real 
value is from 1258 to 1288, For these 
thirty years it is of almost unique import- 
ance, While all the other chroniclers of the 
barons’ wars are, including the Osney an- 
nalist, partisans of Montfort, Wykes is a de- 
cided royalist. He is, however, a pro ive 
a eee who criticises freely, and some- 
what despises the weakness of Henry ITI, 
while greatly ceyeencny the royal office, 
His heroes are Richard of Cornwall—whose 
removal to Germany tookaway thechiefcheck 
on the king, and perhaps led to the civil 
war—and, above all, Edward, who gavo his 
father an intelligible and popular policy, and 
was strong enough to carry it through with 
success, Wykes dislikes the foreigners, though 
he has a good word for William of Valence 
[av , but a strong hatred for Peter of Aigue~ 

anche [q. v.] Ileis more than an aunalist, 
writing vigorously if diffusely ond rather 
floridly, and showing a good sense of per- 
spective and more eye to a continuous and 
interesting narrative than most of his con~ 
temporaries. 

[Luard’s preface to Annales Monastici, vol. iv. 
pp. i-xxxv, discusses all the problems connected 
with Wykea's Chronicle, See also Hardy's De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Manuscript Materials of 
British History (iii, 228), and, above all, Pauli’s 
preface to the extracta from Wykes in Monu- 
ments Germanim, SS. (xxviii. 484-6), which gives 
the result of the investigations of Dr, Liober- 


mann.] TFT, 
WYLD, JAMES (1812-1887), geo- 
grapher, was born in 1812, 


His father, Jamms Wrip (1790-1886), 


or fourteen 
the quartermaster-general’s office, "ES - 


troduced. the art of lithography : 
land, and first applied it tothe Deets 
the plens of actions fought in the Peninsy . 
which it was his duty tosupply, He becan: 
one of the foremost geographers in Enzo : 
and his maps, founded upon researches 1m 
the hydrographical and military seein 
of various countries, were remarkable fe 
their number and excellence, Among then 
may be mentioned a ‘Scriptura “Atlas? 
pene ‘ Edinburgh ‘Atlas, and ‘4 
New Map of the World, exhibiting ai on 
View the Extent, Religion, Population, an 
Degrees of Oivilisation of each Country 
with numerous illustrative Notes? 195 
4to. Ife also arranged for publication th. 
‘Travels of Mungo Park,’ at compiled map: 
both for that work and for those o Ginvass 
Baptista Belzoni [q. v.], the Egyptian ex. 
plorer, Ie was a member of many Eury. 
pean, American, and Asiatic societies, Thy 
title of geographer royal he inherited fon 
his ancestors, and transmitted it to his aon 
He died from overwork on 14 Oct, 1886, 
The younger James Wyld was educated 
for the army at Woolwich, but soon decided 
to. continue his father’s pursuits, He ac. 
lay the map business of Faden, and in 
830 goes the Royal Geographical Society, 
In 1854 he had establishments in Chans 
Cross East, the Royal Exchange,andat11 and 
12 Charing Oross, The last bacame the resort 
of public men, whom he kept supplied with 
maps of those countries whose affuirs oe- 
ae the attention of the moment, with 
full statistical details appended, Among 
these the chief were a map of Afghanistan, 
with o pees containing geographical 
notes and the routes of troops, at the time 
of the first Afghan war; ‘A Map of the 
Gold Regions of California, with Geogn- 
phical and Mineralogical Notes, in 1819; 
* Notes on the Distribution of Gold through- 
out the World, with a Gazetteer of the 
Gold Diggings of Australia’ (8rd ed, 1853); 
mapa of fie Ottoman empire and Black Ses 
with geographical and hydrographical notes, 
and of Sebastopol at the time of the 
Crimean war; and ‘A Map of Central Asis 
and Afghanistan ’ in 1878, “Wyld’s ‘Popu- 
lar Atlas, which still holds its ground, wis 
a reproduction in lithography of the large 
mops he issued in cheap monthly number. 
Tlia ‘Atlas of Battles’ was a reproduction 
of Six Thomas Mitchell’s ‘ Survey of Penin- 
sular Battles.’ The ‘Wellington Atlas, 
founded. on this and other materials, contains 
in itstext many additions to and corrections 
of Napier, 
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a a ge ee | 
“3 greatest geographical achievement | nmum, 11 June 1887, by C,H. ; Brit. Mus, Cat.; 
Jiwyids Great Globe," which was ex-| Foster's Alumni Oxon. and Men at the Bar. 
hited un Leicester Square between 1851 | For lists of maps and charts see Cat, of the 
i 1862, The globe, sixty feet high, lighted | Map Room ofthe Roy. Geogr, Soe. 1882, where 
th gas and approached by galleries, was | 8 are sixty-five entries under J, Wyld; see 
rely forty feet in diameter, and far the algo The Great Globe itself,” an art, in Cham- 
ingest itherto constructed. Upon its in- best sone eel) copied in Littell’s Living 
»nor side were delineated the physical fea- ri {poses aes), October 1861; Journal of 
grsof the earth, the horizontal surface being | 274 Quocies Int sero yon xxl. ee Notes 

athe scale of an inch to ten miles, and niet ser, v. 488.) G. Lm G. N. 
qomtains, shown } mechanical devices,on| WYLDE, HENRY (1822-1800), Gresham 

thrice that scale, The concave surface was | professor of music, son of Henry Wylde, 

nude of some six thousand casts taken in | was born at Bushey, Hertfordshire, on22 May 

‘ter of Paris, three feet square and an| 1822, At the age of thirteen he became 

ich thick, screwed to beams and joined | organist of Whitchurch, near Edgware, and 

tether, and afterwards painted over. The| three years later a pianoforte pupil of 
tm of the globe outside was ainted with | Moscheles. From October 1813 to December 
dats, It was surrounded by alarge circular j 1846 he wasa student atthe Royal Academy 
julding, approached by four loggias opening | of Music, of which institution he subse- 
yto each side of the square. The walls 0: ee became a professor of harmony, 
te circular passages were hung with the ylde was organist of Eaton Chapel and 
fost maps, and atlases, globes, and geo-| St. Anne's, Aldersrate Stress (now de- 

a hical works were displayed moon tables, | molished), In 1851 he accumulated the 

e greot railway mania of 1880-7 was | degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music at 
of some service to Wyld, who supplied | the university of Cambridge. In 1852 he 
mospectus, maps, and plans for parlismen- | was one of the founders of the now defunct 
qty deposit, But when, two years later, | New Philharmome Society, whose concerts 
thecollapse came he was left with heavy, he, in co-operation with Hector Berlioz, 
dums against unsuccessful companies, and | Lindpninter, and Spohr, conducted for three 
jeand other creditors were unable to ob-| seasons ; in 1868 Wylde assumed the entire 

yin favourable decisions from the courts | responsibility of the undertaking until 1879, 

(ee A. Consideration of the Judgment of the | when he retired in favour of Mr. Wilhelm 

Court of Exchequer, by & Barrister of the } Ganz, 

{hddle Temple, 1846). ‘Wylde founded in 1861 the London 
Wyld’s interests were not confined to | Academy of Mus, a private teaching insti- 
graphy. Ile represented Bodmin in par-| tution which atill exists. Its locale was 

lument as a liberal from 1847 to 1852, and | first at St. James's Hall, but in 1867 it was 
spin from 1867 to 1868 (except for a few | removed to a building in fee Place 
months in 1869), having in the meantime | erected by Wylde, and named by him St. 
msuccessfully contested Finsbury. He was] George's Tall, In 1868, on the death of 
instrumental in passing the mines’ assess-| Edward Taylor [q.v.|, Wylde was appointed 
ment bill, and introduced the first county ; Greshamt professor of music. This post he 
fnancial boards bill. Tie was an active sup-{ held till his death, which took place at 
porter of vote by ballot. Asa ee of} 76 Mortimer Street, Regent Street, on 
thecity and guilds institute and as master | 18 March 1890. He was buried in Kensal 
of the Cloth workers’ Company, he took a | Green cemetory.’ 

lading part in the promotion of technical} Wylde composed a few pianoforte pieces 

education; and the cities of Manchester, | and songs, and wrote a setting of ‘ Paradise 

leeds, and Bristol are largely indebted to| Lost’ (1850) ond o cantata, ‘Prayer and 

lim for their technical schools. He had o| Praise’ (1850). [Jis musico-literary produc- 

wide reputation a8 a man of scienca, and | tions include: ‘Harmony and the Science of 

posessed no fewer than seventeen European | Music’ (1865 and 1872); * Music in ita Art 
orders, including the Legion of Honour, and | Mysteries’ (1867); ‘Modern Counterpoint 
agold medal for scientific merit from the | in Major Keys’ (1878); ‘Ocoult Principles 

King of Prussia, of Music’ (1881); ‘ Music as an Educator’ 

yld died at his house in South Ken- edly and * Evolution of the Beautiful in 


a on17 April 1887, Me left a daughter 
ad agon, Mr, James John Cooper Wyld, a 
harister of the Inner Temple. 


usic ’ (1888). 
[Grove’s Dict. of Music and Musicians, iv. 
499, ii, 462; Brown and Stratton’s British 


[Gent. Mag. 1886, ii, 656; Dict. of Living aa ee Musical Times, — 1890; 
at. ‘i 


Anthors, 1816; Times, 19 April 1887; Athe- | Brit, Mus. 
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WYLDE, JOHN (1590-1669), chief | have excited the admiration of the Chiness 


haron of the exchequer. [See Witpz.] 


WYLDE, ROBERT (1000-1670), puritan 
divine and poet. (See Wu.] 


WYLIH, ALEXANDER (1815-1887), 
missionary and Chmese scholar, born in 
London on 6 April 1815, was the youngest 
son of an oil and colour merchant in D 
Lane. Wis father came from Scotland about 
1791. When a year old Alexander was 
sent to Scotland and placed under the care 
of a relative who lived on the Grampians. 
He was educated in the grammar achool at 
Drumlithie in Kincardineshire, and after his 
return to London in a school at Chelsea. 
On leaving school he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-meker. 

Having picked up at a bookstall a copy of 
Joseph Henri de Prémare’s ‘Notitin Lingue 
Sinices,’ he loarned sufficient Latin to read 
it, and its perusal led him 10 study the 
Chinese lengusre Procuring from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society a copy of 
the New Testament in Chinese, he began to 
read it, compiling a dictionary of symbols 
as he proceeded. When James Logge returned 
to England in 1846 he required & superin~ 
tendent for the London Missionary Sooty 
printing ostablishment at Shanghai, Wylie 
visited Legge, who found with surprise that 
he had so far mastered Chinese without 
assistance as to be able to read the gospels 
with tolerable accuracy. The London Mis- 
sionary Society engaged him and sent him 
to the offices of (Sir) Charles Reed fa. v.] for 
six months to study printing, while Le 
instructed him in Chinese, On 26 Aug. 1847 
he arrived ot Shanghai, his salary being 
paid by the Bible Society. 

While in charge of the printing press he 
learned the French, German, Russian, Men- 
chu, and Mongol languages, besides acquiring 
somo knowledge of Greek, Uijir, and Sans- 
krit, He was deeply read in the history, 
geography, religion, philosophy, arts, and 
sciences of Hastern Asia, and had a wide 
acquaintance with Ohinese literature, Tis 
Imowledge of Chinese mathematics was 
unique. In 1852 he showed that William 
George Horner’s method for solving equa- 
tions of all orders, published in 1819, 
been anticipated by the Chinese mathema- 
ticians of the fourteenth century, and in the 
same year an article of his in the ‘North 
China Herald,’ dealing chiefly with Ohinese 
arithmetic, was translated into German, and 
was the subject of two papers by Joseph 
Bertrand in the‘ Journal des Savans” Some 
of the editions of tho scriptures printed by 
him ara fine specimens of typography, and 


rury | land in 1860, and, returning in 1863 


as well as of Europeans, He 
expeditions with aie cine ‘anew 
interior of the country, and more than on 
encountered grave perils, In 1858 he ae 
companied Lord Elgin in his expedition 
the Yang-tsze 88 _& temporary agent of the 
Bible Society. He left Shanghai for Eng. 
permanent agent of the society, tr led 
through St. Petersburg and ink eat 
king. Ile continued in charge of the agency 
until 1877, In 1868 he accompanied Griftih 
John, the Wesleyan missionary, on a jou. 
ney of two thousand five hundred milea,pro- 
ceeding up the Yang-tsze to the Capital of 
Sze-chuan, thence to the source of the Hin, 
and then to Hankow and Shanghai. In this 
tour he visited many Places hitherto u. 
known 10 Europeans, 

In ten years he dispersed among the peo- 
He over & million copies of portions of the 

ible. In 1877, owing to the failure of his 
eyesight from incessant proof-rending, he 
yeturned to England, In 1878 he was pre. 
sent at the fourth congress of orientalists 
held at Florence, and read a paper on the 
Corea, Ho died at 18 Christchurch Road, 
Tampsiead, on 6 Feb, 1887, and was buried 
on 10 Feb, in his father’s grave at Highgate 
cemetery. In 1848 Wylie married 
Tlanson, who had been for saven a 
missionary among the Hottentots, She died 
apes eaving «, daughter who survived 


aieaeeh a protestant, Wylie was on good 
terms with many of the jeauit and Dominican 
priests in China, and the Greek archimandrite 
was his personal friend. His translations 
and publications were of great service to 
Chinese scholars, and Henri Cordier states 
that Wylie’s library wos the foundation of 
his ‘Bibliotheca Sinica,’ 

‘Wylie was the author or translator of the 
following works in Chinese: 1, ‘A Compen- 
dium of Arithmetic,’ 1858, 2-vols, 2. ‘Sy 
plementary Elements of Geometry,’ 1857, 
consisting of books vii-xy. of ‘ Buelid’ in 
continuation of Matteo Ricci’s translation of 
books i-vi.; tha entire translation was re 

ublished in 1865 by the viceroy, Tséng- 
wo-fan. 3. ‘A. Popular Treatise on 
Mechanics, Shanghai, 1858, 4, Da Mor 
an’s ‘Tlements of Algebra,’ Shanghai, 
859. 6. Elias Loomis’s 'Hlements of 
Analytical Geometry and of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. In eighteen books, 
Shanghai, 1869. 5. Herschel’s ‘Outlines 
of Astronomy,’ Shanghai, 1859, 6, ‘The 
Marine Steam Engine,’ by Thomas John 
Main [q.v.] and Thomas Brown, 1871, 4 vols. 
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department of the ministry of war in 1812. 

ylie was on 7 Sept. 1812 at Borodino, 
where he is said to have performed two 
hundred operations on the field; he spent 
the night after the battle, ashe told Alison, 
in advance of the original Russian position. 
He witnessed along with the tsor the scenes 
at Wilna in November 1812. At Dresden 
in 1818 he amputated Moreau’s legs, which 
were shattered by a cannon-shot as he was 
talking to thetsar. In 1814 hewas at Paris, 
and met Alison there. The same year he was 
appointed physician-in-ordinary to the tsar 
Alexander1, whom he had attended through- 
out the recent campaign. Wylie accom- 
panied him to England in thet year, and 
was Imighted by the prince-regent on Ascot 
Heath with the std of the hetman, Count 
Platoff. On 2 July of the same year, at the 
special request of the tyar, he was created a 
baronet. “He attended him at the congress 
of Verona in 1822, and preseribed for him 
when bitten by a scorpion, Wylie was witk 
Alexander during his tour in the Orimea in 
1826, which immediately preceded his death, 
He refused to follow the other physicians m 
declaring amputation of the tsar’s leg neces- 
sary, staking his own head on recovery, an‘ 
drew up a careful papers of the causes of the 
tsar's death, Dr. Robert Lee (1798-1877 
{q. v.] describes him as at this time incline 
to accept the views of Hahnemann the 
homosopathiet. 

Wylie continued to enjoy imperial con- 
fidence under the next tsar, Nicholas, and at 
his death held the office of privy councillor 
and the Russian orders of St. Wladimir, St. 
Alexander Newslry, and St. Anne, aswell 2s 
the foreign decorations ofthe legion ofhonour, 
the red eagle of Prussia, the crown of Witr- 
temberg and the Leopold of Austria. He 
died at St. Petersburg on 2 March 1854, 
Having no children he left his considerable 
wealth to the tsar, but « large sum invested 
in British funds during his stay in London 
in 1814 went, after some litigation, to his 
Scottish relatives, Tis frugal habits are 
described by R. Lyall (Travels in Russia, ii, 
464), His work in the improvement of the 
Russian hospital system is described in the 
‘British and Foreign Medical Review’ (vol. 
i.) and in the ‘ Lancet’ of 7 Aug. 1897. A 
statue of Wylie was erected in 1869 in the 
Medico-Chirurgical Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, which he had helped to found in 1800, 
and e hospital attached to ths military aca- 
demy at Be. Petersburg has been recently 
built out of the funds left by Wylie to the 
tear, and is named after him Coe 
Cyclopedia, St. oe 1892, 

Wyhe published: 1. ‘On the American 











a" 72 edited translations of the gospels of 
how and St. Mark in Manchu and 
“ygese in 1859. In English he published : 
} tA Translation of the Tsing Wan k’e 
yong, & Chinese Grammar of the Man- 
i iter Language,’ Shanghai, 1855, 8vo. 
"i Notes on Chinese Literature,’ Shanghai, 
i4i,8v0; avaluable contribution to Ohinese 
ili phy, containing notices of over two 
and treatises. He wrote the article on 
wg! Litersture and Language of China’ in 
‘American Oyclopsdia’ (1874): con- 
giuted frequently to the ‘North-China 
fizuld, the ‘ Chinese Recorder,’ and was a 
aber of several societies for oriental re- 
yach. A selection of his writings with bio- 
gnphi alnotices and a portrait was printed 
it shanghai in 1897, entitled ‘Obinese Re- 
wanches by Alexander Wylie’ ‘Wyhe and 
i, colleague, Lockhart, furnished Sir James 
fneson Tennent with the materials for the 
dapter in his ‘Oeylon’ (1859) treating of 
fe inowled e of the island by the Ohinese 
nthe middle ages. He was also service- 
the to Sir Henry Yule [q. v.] in his edition 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo,’ 1871. 


Chinese Researches, 1897; Cordier's Life 

Jabours of Alexander Wylie, 1887; Journal 
dthe North Ohina Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
$e, 1868, p. 168; Robson's Griffith John, 1888, 
1H] 
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WYLTH, Sr JAMES (1768-1854), 
icin at the court of Russia, was born 
i incardine-on-Forth in 1768, Lis parents 
(Wiliam Wylie and Janet Meiklejohn) were 
sahumble position. He received the degree 
df ILD, from King’s College, Aberdeen, on 
Dec. 1704. In 1790 he entered the 
Rusian service as senior surgeon in the 
Hetky regiment. He made areputation by 
smecessful throat operation on Kutaisof, a 
frourite of the Tsar Paul. Tight years 
iret he was appointed physician to the im- 
pral court at St. Petersburg, and attended 
te Tsar Paul in his travels to Moscow and 
fran. In 1799 he became surgeon-in- 
siinary to the tsar and physician to the 
hir-apparent, the Grande e Alexander. 
When Paul was murdered on 24 March 
101, Wylie embalmed the body and gave a 
tatificate that the cause of death was 
wpoplexy (JoxxHVILLH, i. 161). 
_ 1800 Wylio had taken a foremost part 
n founding the Medico-Chirurgical Aca- 
dmy at St, Petersburg, In 180+ he formed 
the status medicus of the Medical Academy 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, of which ha 
wu for thirty years the president, Ie was 
umed inspector-general of the army board 
otheaith in 1808, and diroctor of the medical 
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Yellow Fever, St. Petersburg, 1805, 12mo 
(in Russian). 2. ‘Pharmacoposia castrensis 
Ruthenica,’ 1808, 8vo; Srd edit, 1818; 4th 
edit. 1840, 3. ‘Practical Observations on 
the Plague,’ Moscow, 1829, 8vo (in Rus- 
sian). 4, ‘ Rapport oflicieli Sa Majesté Im- 
périalesur la valeur comparée des méthodes 
thérapeutiques appliquées dans les hépitaux 
militaires et & Barat Patesbotiny aux sujets 
atteints de la maladie épidémigque dite le | he too 
vholéra morbus, avec des observations pra- | died in Edinburgh on 1 May 1890, and his 
tiques sur Ja nature du fiéau ef sur ce que | remains were interred in Newington ceme. 
Yon apprend por louverture des cadavres,’ | tery. In 1842 Wylie married ophemis 
St. Petersburg, 1881, 8vo. 5. ‘Description Gray, who died in 1846, He was strvired 
de Vophthalmie qui a sévi parmi les troupes, | by two daughters, 
St. Petersburg, tess, Bvo. 4. ‘Méthodede| Wylie devoted his life in every possibla 
guérison de lo gale’ (‘Annales de l'art de | way to ‘the exposure of papal errors an 
guézir,’ mai 1811). the clear and fervid counter exposition of 
[Information kindly supplied by R. A, Neil, | the principles of the Reformation,’ 
esq, Pembroke College, Cambridge; Gent. Mag. | Besides the works cited above, he was th: 
1864, i. 525; Lancet, 18 March 1864; Brit. Mus. | author of: 1, ‘The Modern Judea,’ Glaspoy 
Cat.; Biographio Universelle, nouv. ddit.; R.|1841, 12mo. 2, ‘Scenes from the Bible: 
Loe's Last Days of Aloxander I and First Days | Glasgow, [1844], 12mo. 8, 'A Jour 
of Nicholas, 1854; Joynevillo's Life and Times | over the Region of Unfulfilled Pro he %, 
of Alexander I; Schnitzler’s Socret History of Edinburgh, 1845, 12mo, 4, ‘Ruins o Bi, 
Russia under Alexander and Nicholas; Cata~ | Tends’ London. 1945 12mo. 5. Pilar} on 
logue of Surgeon-General’s Library, U.S.A.; The | from tho Alps to the Tiber’ Edinbe. ee, 
Russian Emperor and the Sailor's Mother, by | gyo, ¢, ¢ Wandermes nad Muningy As - 
Agnes Bowie (Stirling, 1872).] G@.LeG,N. Valleys of the ‘Waldenses; London, 18%, 
WYLIE, JAMES AITKEN (1808~1800), | 8vo. 7. ‘Tercentenary of the Scottish Re. 
protestant writer, son of James wus and | formation,’ Edinburgh, 1800, 8vo, 8 ‘The 
his wife, Margaret Forrest, was born at} Great Exodus,’ London, 1868, 8yo, 9, ‘Home 
Kirriemuir on 9 Aug. 1808, He was edu-|cad Civil Liberty,’ Edinburgh, 1864, Sy, 
cated at the parish school, and for three | 10. ‘The Awakening of Italy and the Cnsis 
years was a student at Marischal College, ; of tome,’ London, fiB66}, 8vo. 11, ‘The 
Aberdeen, completing his arts course by a | Seventh Viel,’ London, 1808, 8yo, 19, ‘The 
session at St. Andrews under Thomas Chal- | Road to Rome wid Oxford,’ London, 1863, 
mers [q.v.] In 1827 he entered the Original | 8vo. 18. ‘The Household Bible Dictionmry; 
Secession Divinity Tall in Edinburgh, and | Glasgow, 1870, 2 vols. 8vo, 14, ‘The In. 
aitended the classesof Thomas McOrie (1772- ding Crisis of the Church and the World? 
1885) [g. v.], the biographer of Knox. In mdon, 1871, 8vo, 16. Daybreak in Spain! 
1828 Wylie was one of eleven divinity | London, [1872], 8vo. 16. ‘The History of 
students who, with twenty-one ministers | Protestantism, ‘London, 1874-7, 8 vols, 8vo, 
and seven probationers of the original se~ | 17. ‘The Papal Hierarchy,’ London, 1878, 
cession synod, ‘renewed the covenants’ in| 8vo. 18. ‘ The Jesuits,’ London, 1881, &ro, 
Edinburgh. Tie was licensed on 1 Dee. | 19. ‘Egypt and its Future: a Visit to the 
1829, and he was ordained at Dollar on | Land of the Pharaohs,’ London, 1882, 810, 
20 April 1881. In 1846 he became sub- | 20. ‘Over the Holy Land,’ London, 1883, 
editor (under Hugh Miller [4 v.]) of the | 8vo, 21. ‘Which oe Queen Victoria 
Edinburgh ‘ Witness,’ in which eight hun- | or the Popo?’ London, 1887, 8vo. 22, ‘His 
dred of the leading articles from 1846 to | tory of the Scottish Nation,’ London, 1886- 
1804 were from his pen. In 1861 he ob- | 1890,3vols.8vo. Wyliealso edited Howie's 
tained the Evangelical Alliance prize of 100 | ‘Scots Worthies’ (1875), ‘Life and Mis 
guineas for his work, ‘ The Papacy: its Tlis- | sionary Travels of the Rev. J.F. Oris" (1878), 
tory, Dogmas, Genius, and Prospects.’ In | and ‘ Disruption Worthies’ (1881). Many 
1852 he joined the Free Church of Scotland, | of the above works ran through more than 
and became editor of the ‘Tree Church | one edition. 
Record,’ o post which he held for eight 
eara. In 18656 he received the degree of 
ELD. from Aberdeen Univorsity, In 1857 
he secured a prize of 150/ for a competitive 


























essay on ‘The Gospel Ministry: 
and Privilege of ff panne me Duty 
on the foundation of the Protestant Institnt.. 
Wylie was appointed lecturer on : 
and this appomtment he held for thie 
yom On the occasion of his Jubilee 3 
881 he was presented with his portrait i 
now in the Protestant Institute—and Stig 
of 3001, In 1889, at the age of seventh 
he took a tour in Egypt and Palestina, He 


[Free Church of Scotland Monthly (with por 
trait), 1 Aug. 1890; Scotsman, 2 May 1890; 
Allibone’s Dictionary ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; infor 
mation supplied by Miss Wylie]  & 
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Wiis, WILLIAM HOWIE (1883- 
91), baptist minister and journalist, son 
(William Wylie, block calico printer, 
C marnock, by his wifo Agnes, daughter of 
Howie of Lochgoin, was born at Kil- 
gamnook on 94 Feb. 1833. He was educated 
it Kilmarnock, and on leaving school was 
Joyed in the office of the ‘Kilmarnock 
joa,’ and became local correspondent for 
te Glasgow ‘North British Mail’ In 
37-50 he was sub-editor of the ‘ Ayr Ad- 
ytiser’ From Ayr he went to Notting- 
as editor of the ‘ Nottingham Journal’ 
qxs0-2). In 1852-8 he was sub-editor of 
ihe ‘Liverpool Courier,’ and in 1854-5 was 
dtor of the ‘Falkirk Herald’ and sub- 
aitor of the ‘Glasgow Commonwealth,’ 
ib 1955 Wylie removed to Edinburgh, 
chere he became sub-editor of the ‘Daily 
Epress,’ at the same time contributing to 
the *War Telegraph,’ and attending the 
dgses at the university with a view to the 
mustry. In 1859 he was president of the 
Criversity Dialectic Society, and soon after- 
wrda became a student at Itegent’s Park 
tulege, London, under Joseph Angus. In 
1:80 he was appointed baptist minister of 
Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, and in 1865 he 
wis transferred to Accrington in Lancashire. 
his charge he had to relinquish owing to 0 
breakdown of health. IZLe retired toGourock; 
iat, his health improving he accepted the 
pstorate of a church at fackpool, After a 
yar’s work he had to give up preclisg tee 
reumed the profession of journalist. From 
1870 to 1877 he acted as sub-editor of the 
‘Christian World,’ at the same time writing 
the parliamentary letter for the ‘North 
British Mail’ and the ‘ Greenock Telegraph,’ 
te frst halfpenny evening paper in Britain, 
af which he was one of the original pro- 
noters, the proprietor being his brother-in- 
hw, J. Pollock of Greenock. This paper 
Vylie edited more or less from the start. 
Whilsin London he also contributed largely 
to the ‘Pail Mall Gazette,’ ‘Moho,’ and the 
‘Freeman, the organ of the beptists, For 
may years Wylic also contributed to the 
‘North British Mail ’ two columns of literary 
notes every Monday, andin 1879 in the same 
pyer there appeared an interesting series of 
uticles from his pen, entitled ‘The Castles 
ind Mansions of the West.’ In 1822 he 
fnnded in Glasgow the ‘ Christian Leader,’ 
md was editor and proprietor of that paper 
tilhis death, at Troon, Ayrshire, on 5 Aug. 
1801, He was buried in St, Andrew's church- 
yard, Kilmarnock, where a handsome monu- 
usnt has been erected to his memory. 
Wylie was the inventor of the system of 
tporting verbatim speeches by turns, and 
VoL, EXT, 


his invention was put to the first practical 
test during the Liverpool election contest of 
1852. In politics he was a liberal, ond 
worked ardently for the cause. 

On 11 Feb. 1881 Wyle married Helen 
Young, youngest daughter of Robert Pol- 
lock of Greenock; she survived him with 
a daughter and a son, William Pollock 
‘Wylie, manager of the commercial depart- 
ment of the ‘ Christian Leader’ 

Wylie was the author of: 1. ‘Ayrshire 
Streams,’ Kilmarnock, 1851, 8vo (reprinted 
from ‘Ayr Advertiser, 1840-50). 2, ‘Old 
and New Nottingham,’ London, 1858, &vo. 
8. ‘The Book of the Bunyan Festival... 
London, 1874, 8vo. 4, ‘Thomas Carlyle: 
The Man and his Books...,’ London, 1881 
8vo (this work was written, printed, and 
published within the space of four weeks). 

(Baptist Mag. 1891; Scottish Leader, 6 Aug, 
1891; Christian Leader, 13 Aug. 1891; Free- 
man, 14 Aug, 1891; Helensburgh Times (with 
portrait), 12 Aug. 1891 ; information supplied 
by Wylie’s son.] G, S-z. 

WYLLIE, Siz WILLIAM (1802-1891), 

eneral, colonel of the royal Dublin fusi- 
iers, third son of John Wyllie of Holmhead 
Tfousa, Kilmarnock, surveyor of taxes, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Brown of 
Kilmarnock, was born at Wilmarnock on 
18 Aug, 1802. Iisfour brothers weresubse- 
quently all in the Indian army. Educated 
at the Kilmarnock academy, William re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Bombay 
native infantry on 80 April 1819, wus pro- 
moted the next day to be lieutenant, and 
arriyedin IndiainAugust, Wyllie’sfurther 
commissions were dated: captain, 24 Dec, 
1833; brevet major, 18 Nov. 1839; major, 
28 Nov. 1841; lewtenant-colonel, 10 May 
1817; brevet colonel, 1 Feb. 1854; colonel, 
14 March 1867 ; major-general, 28 Nov. 1854; 
lieutenant-general, 24 Oct. 1862; gonoral, 
24 Feb. 1871. 

Wyllie served in 1822 and 1823 in the 
Dakhan, Konkan, and Gujrat. He was in 
command of a detachment of 800 native 
infantry sent against the rebel chief Ru 
Sing, who in 1822 gave trouble in the Sou 
Maratha country. He became interpreter 
in Hindustani, and quartermaster to the se- 
cond battalion of the llth Bombay native 
infantry on 9 May 1823, ond was transferred 
in the same capacity to the 19th Bombay 
native infantry on 28 July 1824. He served 
throughout the operations in Kach in 1826 
and 1826. In May 1825 he received the 
thanks of Sir Charles Colville [g. v.], com- 
mander-in-chief, for his spirited conduct, 
when acting as adjutant of his regiment, in 
an attack on a large body of rebels strongly 
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fortified on the heights of Jiran. In De- 
cember 1826 ha was appointed Brigade major 
to the Malwa field force, and on 20 Feb, 
1829 was po to Sholapur, 

In 1888 Wyllie was appointed brigade- 
major of the first brignde under Major-gene- 
ral (afterwards pall omas Wilishire (4. ¥.] 
of the Bombay column of ‘the army of the 
Indus’ for the invasion of Afghanistan. Tle 
went with the column by sea to Vikkar on 
the Indus, about fifty miles east of Karachi, 
and then marched up the right bank of the 
Indus to Sakkar, following the Bengal 
column through the Bolan Pass to Shalkot 
or Quetta, and thence through the Khojak 
Pass, arriving at Kandahar in May 1889, 


After a rest of six weeks he marched with | 1843 


the army under Sir John, first Baron Keane, 
through Afghanistan, was preeent at the as- 
sault and capture of Ghazni on 28 July, and 
at the occupation of Kabul on 7 Aug. Tle 
returned to Quetta with the Bombay force as 
assistant adjutant-general under Willshire, 
leaving Kabul on 18 Sept. and marching 
through the Ghilzai country by Tokarak. 
The column arrived at Quetta on 81 Oct, 
and left again to attack Kalat on 3 Noy. 
Wyllie accompanied the storming party in 
the successful assault and capture of that 
foitress on 18 Nov. After the capture he 
found in the citadel the dead body of Mahrab 
Khan, and had it conveyed to the tent of 
‘Willshive, who was unaware that the Kalat 
chief had fallen. “Wyllie was mentioned in 
despatches, was thanked for his services b 
‘Willshire (London Gazette, 18 Web. 1840), 
and received brevet promotion from the date 
of the storm of Kalat, 

He returned to his staff appointment at 
Puna in February 1810, and in August was 
ee brigade-major ofthesecond brigade 
of the Sind force. On 8 Dec. he joined 
Major-general (afterwards Sir) Richard Eng- 
land’s column as brigade-major, marching 
with it early in March 1842 from Dadar to 
convey supplies of money, ammunition, and 
medicines to Major-general (afterwards Sir) 
William Nott to. v.] at Kandahar. The 
enemy was encountered at Ilaikalzai on 
28 March, and the column was obliged to 
fall back on Quetta. It again advanced on 
26 April, defeated the enemy on the 28th 
at Haikalza, and, the Khojak Pass having 
been cleared by Colonel Wymer, sent from 
Kandahar by Nott, the column arrived safely 
at Kandahar on 10 May. 

Wyllie returned in August with the 
Bombay column through the Khojak and 
Bolan passes to Sind, withdrawing the 
garrisons from Quetta and Kala Abdullah 
on the way, and was mentioned in despatches 
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, | forces in Sind and Baluchistan, 
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(1. 10 Jan, 1848). On 4 No dhe a, 
appointed assistant adjutant-genend 
the operations under Sir Chatles apis = 
and was severely wounded in the earl ae 
of the battle of Mian on 17 Tar yp 
Napier mentioned in hig despatch of ths 
following day that Wyllie was wounded 
when leading up the bank, ‘ Slorionsly any 
mating the men to sustam the shock af 
numbers, and that no man had heen mo 

serviceable to him in all the previous 0 . 
tions (i, 11 April and 0 May 1818), "Wear 
received for his services the Afghan and % d 
medalsaud a brevet lieutenant-colonele : 


“ys wnt-¢ end 
was madea O.B, (military division) (ib. ty wy 

He rejoined his regiment in 
and pomuenantind the a eae poy 
coast during the rebellion im the Soul, 
Maratha country in 1844 and 1845, receivin, 
the government's approval of his measun: 
and especially of the capture of rebels in tly. 
ae of Kandauli on 28 Maiwh 1845, Ih 
May he went on furlough to England, and 
on his return to India, was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general of the Bombay army on 
17 Jon. 1849, In April 1860 he wos made 
8 brigadier-general of the second clase, and 
sven the command of the Bombay garrison, 

February 1855 he was appointed to the 
command of the brigade at Ahmadnagar, 

Wyllie left India for good in 1858, He 
‘was appointed colonel commandant of the 
12th Bombay infantry on 14 March 1857, 
colonel of the 109th Bombay infantry on 
80 Sept. 1862, made a knight pontine of 
the order of the Bath (military division) on 
28 May 1866, transferred to the coloneloy of 
the royal Dublin fusiliers on 14 Feb, 1878, 
received the grand cross of the order of the 
Bath Pee division) on 2 June1877, and 
retired from the service on & pension on 
1 Oct. of that year, He died of influenza 
after a few days’ illness at his residence, 
8 Queensborough Terrace, London, on 
26 May 1891, and was buried at Kensal 
Green on 80 May. 

‘Wyllie married, in 1831, at Sholapur, in 
Bombay Presidency, Amelia (6.1806), daugh- 
ter of Richards Hutt of Appley, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, and sister of Sir William Hutt 
[g.v.] She diedin J anuary 1801. oa 
issue: (1) John William Shaw (se0 below) 
(2) Francis Robert Shaw (6, 1887), under- 
secretary to government of Bombay, retiredin 
1876; secretary to the Se ea 
sion, 1886-91, (8) Sir William Hutt Curzon, 
K.G.LE., 0.V.0, (1848-1908), lieut.-colonal 
Indian staff corps, who, after filling the chief 
posts in India in the foreign department of 


Wyllie 








4, Indian government, became in 1901 
“trical AD.C. to the secretary-of-state for 
jy in London, and was there assassinated, 
iiuly 1909, by o disaffected Indian student. 





Emily Eliza, mamied in 1856 William 
panek Adam {q. v-J; and (6) Florence 


iM. 
4 Re ran Suaw Wri er 

70), the eldest son, was born at Puna, 
pmbay Presidency, on 6 Oct. 1885. He 
ame home in 1841, was educated at the 
pmburgh Academy, and afterwards with 
yg brother Frank at Cheltenham Oollege. 
fewon an open scholarship at Trinity Col- 
lye Oxford 1864), resi zing one previousl, 

‘dat Lincoln, In 1856, having obtaine 
ifrst class in moderations, he entered the 

Indian civil service, and was appointed on 
% Jan, 1858 third assistant political agent 
nathiowar. His services there, particu- 
'gly in translating Colonel Lang’s ‘ Mulk 
Serista’ a Gujarati collection illustrating 
de common law of the 224 native states 
rhich then made "= the province of Kathia- 
wr, wore favourably noticed. 

After serving as an assistant commissioner 
athe Bara Banki and Lucknow districts, he 
jeame early in 1861 assistant secretary to 
Sw George Yule, then officiating as chief 
wumissioner of the province, and in May 
1982 was selected for the Calcutta secre- 
yriat, On his return to India after furlough 
(84-6) he gained the confidence of the 

r-general, Lord Lawrence, and at his 

nest became the exponent of his foreign 
in an article published in the ‘ Edin- 

i Review? ind uy 1867, and entitled 
‘The Foreign Policy o Lord Lawrence,’ 
which powerfully aifected public opinion. 
Wyllie made all the arrangements for the 
d durbar at Agra in November 1866. 
fling health compelled him to return home 
01867, and in the following year he was 
prunded by his uncle, Sir William Dutt, 
give up his Indian career for home politics. 
He successfully contested the city of Here- 
fud in the liberal interest in 1868, but was 
aueated on petition, On 2 June 1869 he 
wa made a O.S.1. for his Indian services, 
Io died in Paris on 15 March 1870, and was 
temporarily interred at Montmartre, his xe- 
ntins being removed to Kensal Green ceme- 
tay when the Franco-German war was over. 
A memorial tablet, bearing his effigy in 
muble by Woolner, was erected in the 
whol oar at Cheltenham, and a scholar- 
hip of 702. a year, to be held by Oheltenham 
loys proceeding to Trinity College, Oxford, 
wis founded in his memory by friends and 
tld schoolfellows, His early death was 
lmented in speeches in the House of Com- 
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mons by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff and 
Sir George Trevelyan, 

Of his periodical essays the best lnown 
were ‘Masterly Inactivity’? (Fortnightly, 
December 1868), succeeded in March 1870 by 
‘ Mischievous Activity.’ He also contributed 
to the ‘Cornhill,’ and to the ‘Edinburgh’ 
and ‘ Calcutta ’ reviews, besides letters to the 
‘ Times’ and other journals on the affairs of 
Central Asia, Some of his ‘Essays on the 
External Policy of India’ were published in 
18765 in a volume edited, with a short memoir, 
by Sir W. W. Hunter, and a portrait. 

[Black and White, 6 June 1891 (with portrait 
of General Wyllie), India Office Records; Des- 
patches; Times (London), 29 May 1891; Kil- 
marnock Standard, 80 May 1891; Irving’s Book 
of Scotsmen; Professional Papers of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, vol, iii., Occasional Paper 
Serios, ‘Afghanistan ;’ Stocqueler's Memorials 
of Afghanistnn; Kaye's History of the War in 
Afghanistan, 1838-42; Life and Opinions of 
Sir Oharles James Napier; The Conquest of 
Sind; private information,] R. i. Vv. 


WYNDHAM. [See also Wrvnnau.] 


WYNDHAM or WINDHAM, Sir 
OIIARLES, second Eant or Eqaresont 
1710-1763), statesman, born on 19 Aug. 
710, and baptised at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields on the 80th, was son and heir of Sir 
William Wyndham, bart. [q.v.], of Orebard- 
‘Wyndham, Somerset, by his first wife, 
Katherine, daughter of Charles Seymour, 
sixth duke of Somerset. He matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 4 May 1726, from 
‘Westminster school, He was elected to the 
House of Commons for Bridgwater in 1785 
in the tory interest. Having lost his seat 
there at the general election of 1741, he was 
returned through the Tufton influence for 
Appleby. But in the new parliament he 
changed his politics, and offended the patron 
of his borough (Lord Thanet) by supporting 
the propos of the whig government for 
taking Hanoverian troops into British pay. 
He now left the party of the Prince of 
‘Wales, and attached himself to Lord Car- 
teret [see Oarrurer, Jomn, Hart GRaN- 
Vitte}, In February 1744 ‘ the convert son 
of Sir William Wyndham’ seconded Lord 
Hartington's motion of support to the king 
against the impending invasion by the young 
ae (H. Walpole to Sir H, Mann, 
6 Feb. 1744); and after the rebellion was 
over even went so far as to call Lords Bal- 
merino and Kilmarnock ‘ malefactors,’ for 
which Lady Townshend quarrelled with him 
(to George Montague, 12 Aug. 1746), 
Meanwhile he had in June 1740 succeeded 
to his father's baronetcy and Somersetestates, 
4n2 
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and was enabled to get himself returned in |}in his case but recarious health Coy 
1747 for the mantle borough of Taunton. | wicke to Tevttelton, 17 Oct, vee (Hard. 
He was elected at the same time for Cocker- | his first threa months of office E asi 
mouth, but preferred the Somerset seat. From | was en nee in negotiations with fa 
this time he drew closer and closer to the | casioned by the news of the Bourbou tna 
whigs, pilyrig hineelt more especially with | compact. lis first official act Was to i 
the Duke of Newcastle, a 


struct George William Herve 

In February 1750 Wyndham inherited the | of Bristol [q.v.](the British envoy athiviaa 
Cumberland and Sussex estates of his ma- | to make pacific assurances, but to see 
ternal uncle, Algernon, seventh duke of of thet the Spanish understandin with 
Somerset, Somerset had been created Earl ce contained nothing hostile to Enplish 
of Egremont and Baron Cockermouth, and | interests. This despatch appears to ve 
according to the terms of the patent his | been concocted between the ing and Epre. 
nephew succeeded to these titles. 


mont, even Bute being kept in i 
On 22 March 1761 Egremont moved in é Oot 17 


it (Newcastle to Hardwicka, 20 Oct, 
the House of Lords the address of condo- | In the abortive nepvensand ‘which flee} 
lence with the king on the death of Frede- 


the object of which was to show Spain that 
tick, prince of Wales. In the same year he | the rejection of Pitt’s advice to declare war 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Cumber-| was not due to timidity or division of 
land. But he neglected his northern estates, 


counsele, Egremont, according to Newcastle’ 
and lived almost entirely at Petworth House | secretary, ugh Jones, was opposed to ist 
in Sussex, 


softening,’ On 19 Nov. he instructed Brists 
Though he rarely took part in debates, oa 


to demand an immediate clear explanation 
Egremont's political reputation steadily in-| from Spain on the subject of the famil 
creased. Harl Temple, on 8 April 1757, de- | compact, and in a ‘ most secret’ Letter of the 
clared him destined to ba another Pitt (Gren-| same date ordered him instantly to quit 
ville Papers, i. 193). In the course of the | Madrid, ‘if either directly or by implication 
same summer Igremont, who was now | any agreement 10 join France, or any in- 
closely connected with Fox, was approached | tention to, should be acknowledged’ by tha 
with the view of his nerouting secretary of 
a 


oe court. His reply to the memorial 
state in the ministry which James Walde- | of Fuentes, the Spanich ambassador in Lon- 
grave, second earl Waldegrave [q. v.], at- 


don (issued on Christmas day 1761), has 
tempted to form (0.1.190; Waldegrave Me-| been called a masterly state paper, and his 
mois, p. 120). Hoe at first nee but | declaration of war (4 Jan. 763) put the 
afterwards withdrew his consent, Ife finally | Spaniards completely in the wrong, In the 
left town, declaring he Imew nothing of the | following March Egremont was reported to 
matter (Walpole to Mann, 20 April, 9 June | be dying of an apoplectic seizure (Walpole 
1757). In the spring of 1761 he was named 


to Mann, 22 March 1762), but he soon re 
one of tho British representatives at Augs-| covered, and was engaged throughout the 
burg, where & congress was to meet to ar- 


year in conducting a eotesons for peace 
range terms of peace with France. Both 


with France. With Grenville and Man- 

Pitt and Newcastle had recommended him | field he opposed the peace-at-any-price views 
for this employment (Chatham Correap, ii, | of Bute, more particularly insisting from the 
115, Bute to Pitt), The congress never tool | first upon some equivalent being given for 
lace; but when in the following October | the Havannah. But Bedford, who was ne- 
itt resigned the seals, Egremont succeeded | gotiating the traaty at Paris, declared that 
him as socretary of state for the southern | the French recovered in London the ground 
hotness e had two months before | they lost in Paris, owing to the conferences 
¢ uly) been sworn of the privy council. emont had with tho Due de Nivernais, in 
e remained in office for the rest of his 


which he allowed certain questions to be re- 
life, serving successively under Newcastle, | opened [see RvssnLL, Jou, fourth Due oF 
Bute, and George Grenville, who had mar- 


Buprorp]. Bedford himself complained to 
ried his sister Mlizabeth. With the last- 


Bute that Egremont put him ‘on o worse 
named he allied himself closely, and, like 1, 


footing than he would put one of the clerks 
him, never thoroughly identified himself] in his own office,’ because the cabinet had 
with the ‘king’s friends.’ He maintained 


been induced by him to agree that the Be 
relations with Neweastle and the Yorkes; g 


limineries should be submitted to the 
and the staunch whig Hardwicke, writing | before being signed. Bute prevailed upon the 
to Lord Lyttelton when Egremont took 


king to interfere on behalf of Bedford ; but 
office, expressed the esteem and honour he 

















in the interview Egremont remained firm, 
felt for him, adding that he feared nothing | though George III ‘spoke daggers’ tohimand 
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to Bedford, 80 Sept, 1762). 
anattempt made to separate the brothers-in- 
ign in the early suramer, by indneing Egre- 
pont to take the viceroyalty of Ireland in 
achange for the seals, had failed; but in 
(etober Grenville consented to give up the 
dership of the commons to Fox, and to 
ge the seals for the admiralty, The 
pistions hetween Egremont and Bedford be- 
pmo severely strained; but the former suc- 
eeded in gaming over Bute and the majority 
gthe cabinet to is views about the terms of 
¢a,ond when the preliminaries weresigned 
in? Noy. it was egreed that Florida should 
given in exchange for the recently cap- 
tmd Havannah, Rigby had charged Egre- 
not with ‘cordial hatred’ of Bedford and 
nwchief-making for its own sake, but I’ox 
thought that Grenville and Mansfield were 
nther to he blamed. Junius declared there 
ssa moment at which Egremont ‘ meant to 
have resisted [he peace] had not a fatal 
jthargy prevailed over his faculties’ (Letter 
othe Duke of Bedford, 19 Sept, 1769). 

Fox, ina memorial he prepared for Bute 
ster his resignation, said that in 1702 Egre- 
nont was ‘led by Mansfield through George 
frenville to very bad purpose, and talked 

bicly of the necessity of widening yout 
(tom by a reconciliation with the Duke 
qf Newcastle.’ Since Bute came into office 
Igemont's attitude towards him had been 
tut of ‘a useless, lumpish, sour friend,’ 
yhoo sincerity was open to doubt. Yet 

ont is said to have been selected to 
treak the news of his favourite’s retirement 
nGooree III (Walpole to George Montagu, 
WApril 1768), : 

Inaddition to his disputes with Bute and 
Redford, Egremont had differences with Shel- 
tune (whom the king, on the advice of Mans- 
ied, supported agaist him) on American 
furs, Egremont, on 5 May 1768, enclosed 
tothe president of the board of tradea paper 
nwhich he asked for a report ‘in what 
wy least burdensome and most palatable 
to the colonies can they contribute towards 
the support of the additional expense which 
must attend their civil and military esta- 
Yshments upon the arrangements which 
yor lordships shall propose.’ Upon its 
reeption he refused to allow the depart- 
mntto correspond directly with the colonial 
ullitary officials; and when Shelburne cited 
th order in council by which it was in- 
trusted to do so, Egremont had to admit he 
hud never read it, Shelburne, on his side, 
misted the secretary of state’s proposal to 
ndude in the new province of Oanada all 
the British possessions in the continent of 
North America, 
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‘When Bute retired from office in April 
1768 Grenville succeededhim aspremier. The 
brothers-in-law with Halifax,the other secre- 
tary of state, formed a kind of triumvirate 
which carried out the king's wishes, but re- 
sisted the secret influence of Bute and op- 
Pewed @ general proscription of the whiga, 
Lhe king employed Egremont to induce 
Hardwicke to jointhe ministry. In an inter- 
view on 18 May Egremont ‘ professed to wish 
of all things to ses the bottom [of administra- 
tion] widened,’ seeing in it the interest of 
both king and country, and made strong de. 
clarations that, should he discover that Bute 
still had any influence, he would immediately 
‘have nothing more to do’ with office, The 
conferences were resumed in the summer, the 
chief difficulty being the readmission of New- 
castle to power, which the triumvirate op- 
posed. Egremont was associated with Hali- 
fax in the prosecution of Wilkes for No. 45 
of the ‘ North Briton.’ According to Almon 
he gave the messengers verbal orders to anter 
‘Wilkes’s house even at midnight, and to seize 


his person and ae After his arrest Egre- 
mont assisted Halifax in examining Wilkes, 


who ‘grievously wounded the haughty dig- 
nity attempted to be assumed by Lord Egre- 
mont,’ en committed to the Tower the 
demagogue ‘desired to be confinedin thasame 
room where Sir William Wyndham (Egre- 
mont's father) had been kept on a charge of 
Jacobitism’ (Warrote) ; and when in Paris 
in the following August he was challenged 
toaduel by a Scots captain in the French 
service, named Forbes, he pleaded in excuse 
a ‘previous account he had to settle with 
Loid Egremont.’ Walpole is sceptical as to 
the reality of this snes which Egre- 
mont did not liye to fulfil, After Hard- 
wicke’s rejection of office on 8 Ang. the 
king had promised that if within ten days 
he could not bring him over, he would 
abandon the attempt and ‘strengthen the 
hands of his three ministers’ (GRENVILLE, 
Diary). But on the 19th inst. he seemed 
by his language to the secretaries and Gren- 
ville to be ‘in the resolution of changing 
his ministers’ (12.) Noxt day, however, the 

ing saw the two secretaries (Egremont 
and Ilalifax), ‘ and seemed more inclined to 
abide by his then present ministers’ (#3.) On 
the 2ist Grenville was on his way to giva 
Egremont an account of a cele favour- 
able interview which he had just had with 
George III, when he was met by Dr. Dun- 
can, who told him that the secretary was 
struck down with an apoplexy and was past 
hope of recovery, alpole, in recounting 
his seizure to Sir Horace Mann, writes that 
‘everybody knew he would die suddenly; 
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he used no exercise and could not be kept 
from eating.’ He himself had said a few 
days before his death, ‘Well, I have but three 
turtle dinners to come, and if I survive them 
I shall be immortal’ (Walpole to Mann, 
1Sept. 1763). Egremont’s death put an end 
to the triumvirate. Though the king had 
quite made up his mind to get rid of them, 
and hed already begun negotiations with 
Pitt, he showed great concern at the event. 
To Halifax, who went to announce the end 
which took place at Egremont House, 
icoadilly, at eight in the evening of 21 Aug. 
1768), he ‘spoke in very high commendation 
of him;’ and in the two succeeding days 
spoke to Grenville ‘of nothing but Lord 
gvemont,’ moking him give ‘a very par- 
ticular account of his will’ (Qrunvitin, 
Diary), 
pe of Egremont’s character 
cent in ascribing to him a large share of 
the inordinate pride of his maternal grand- 
father, ‘the proud Duke’ of Somerset, Wal- 
pole also adds to his bad qualities ill-nature, 
avarice, and an incapacity for speaking the 
truth. He denies him parliamentary ability 
and business capacity, but allows him hu- 
mour and sense, Chesterfield thought him 
self-sufficient but incapable. Lord Stan- 
hope’s pronouncement that Egremont owed 
his advancement to his father’s name rather 
than to his own abilities seems scarcely 
tenable in view of the fact that for the 
greater part of his career he was in close 
alliance with leadin whip 

Egremont married at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, on 12 March 1761 (N.S.), 
reigning beauty, Alicia Maria, daughter of 
George Carpenter, second baron Carpenter of 
Killaghy, and sister of the first Ear) of Tyr- 
connel, In 1761, when she was a lady of 
the bedchamber to Queen Oharlotte, some 
verses were written in her honour by Lords 
Lyttelton and Hardwicke. In June 1767 
she married, as her second husband, Count 
Bruhl, and survived till1 June 1794. By 
her marriage with Egremont she had four 
sons and three daughters, Of the latter, 
Elizabeth married Henry Herbert (after- 
wards first Earl of Oarnarvon); and Frances, 
Charles Marsham, first earl of Romney. 

The eldest son, George O’Brien Wyndham, 
third earl of Egremont, is separately noticed, 
Of the younger sons, Percy Oharles Wynd- 
ham (1757-1833), secretary and clerk of the 
courts of Barbados, died unmarried; Charles 
William (1760-1828) left no issue; William 
Frederick (17638-1828) was twice married: 
first to a natural daughter of Lord Baltimore, 
and secondly to Julia de Smorzewska, com- 
tesse de Spyterki; the eldest son by the 
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first wife succeeded his uncle as fo 

of Egremont. A portrait of rei = 

graved after E. Harding, is at Petworth 

where is also a painting by Hudson, en, 

pred by Arkell, of the countess and one of 
er sons, 

[Burke's Extinct Peerage; Doyle's 
Baronage; G. E. CG; okayne's Pecan 
Mag. 1763, p. 415; Harris's Life of Hardwicke, 
iii, 240-1, 258-9, 268, 810, 313, 320, 996, a3g_7" 
369 et seq.; Grenville Papers, vols. i. and 3. 
Bedford Corresp.vol, iii. passim, Walpole’s Men, 
of George II, i, 80, iii. 2 of George III (Barker) 
i, 48, 65, 166, ii. 215, 219, 294, and Lettes 
(Cunninzham), vols. i-iv, passim ; Bishop New. 
ton’s Life and Works, i, 68, 80; Chesterficld's 
Corresp (1845), ii. 478, iv. 868; Albemarle 
Rockingham and his Oontemporaries, vol, j 
ch. iii,; Fitamaurice’s Life of Shelburne, i, 189 
247-8, 266 ot seq.; Ferguson's Cumberland an} 
Westmoreland M.P.s, pp. 117, 118, 191, 197 
Mrs, Delany’s Autobiogr, ii. 460, ii, 421, iv, 341° 
Lord Stanhope’s Hist. of England, vols, irr, 
Almon’s Momoirs of Wilkes, pp. 100, 214, 220-1. 
Arnold’s Petworth ; Murray's Handbook af 
Sussex, 5th ed. pp. 122-8; Evans's Cat, 
Portraits, Many of Esremont's most important 
despatches are contained in his correspondence 
with Newenstle (1750-62) among Addit, Ms9 
82720-33067, pnagsim.] G. Le G.N 


WYNDHAM or WINDHAM, FRAY. 
CIS (d. ai judge, was the grandson of 
Sir Thomas Wyndham of Felbrigg in Norfalk 
sea under WrNDHAM, Tots, 1510?- 
553], and the second son of Sir Edmund 
Wyndham of Felbrigg by his wife Suse, 
daughter of Sir Roger Townshend of Rain- 
ham in Norfolk, Sir Edmund was sheriff of 
Norfoll: during the rebellion of Robert Kett 
. V.], and was active in suppressing it. 
ncis was educated at Cambridge, perha 

at Corpus Christi College, and called to the 
bar by the society of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
became a, bencher in 1569, and in 1672 was 
autumn reader, Me represented Norfolk in 
the parliament which sat from 1672 till 
1688, In October 1578 his name appears in 
special commission of oyer and terminer for 
orfoll, In the award dated 81 May 1575 
settling the controversies between Great 
Yarmouth and the Oinque oe he appears 
as an arbitrator, In 1677 he was made s 
serjeant; in 1578 he was elected recorder of 
Norwich, and is spoken of as a justice of 
the Oxford circuit; and in 1579 he suc 
ceeded Sir Roger Manwood [q, v.] in the 
court of common pleas, He was placed on 
the commission of oysr and terminer for 
‘Warwickshire and Middlesex, constituted 
on 7 Dec, 1688 for the trial of John Somer- 
ville [q. v.] and others for high treason, and 
in that for Middlesex constituted on 20 Feb, 
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“a6 for the trial of William Parry (a. 
eer tor the like offence (Reports of the 
Keeper of Public Records, No. iv. 


bo 979, 278). Ele was also consulted 
orning the trial of Mary Stuart in 


1686 (StryPn, Annals, 1824, 11. i, 
weber one of the judgea on the 
smmiesion for hearing causes in chancery 
jtween the death of Sir Ohristopher Hatton 
vjin November 1591 and the appoint- 
gent of Sir John Puckerin [a | in May 
1392, Wyndham died in July 1692 at his 
hyso in the parish of St. Peter Mancroft in 
Norwich (afterwards Imown as the com- 
nities house), and was buried on 18 July 
mw the parish church, An altar-tomb with- 
aot an inscription, bearing his orms and those 
of families to which he was allied, was 
acted against the north wall of Jesus 
chapel in St. Peter Mancroft. There is also 
portrait of him as recorder in the Guildhall 
it Norwich. He manied Jane, daughter of 
gr Nicholas Bacon fo y.], lord keaper of 
the great seal, but left no issue. His wife 
grvived him and married, secondly, Sir 
Robert Mansfield. A letter from Wynd- 
wm to Lord. Burghley is preserved in Lans- 
downe MS. 57, art. 49, Geoffrey Whitney 
‘4. v] addressed two of his ‘imblemes’ 

a) jomtly to Wyndham and Edward 
Hows lew [q. v. 

Cooper's Athensa Cantabr, ii, 124~6 ; Foss’s 
I of England, 1857, v. 661-2; Official 
Return of Members of Puliament ; Blomeffeld’s 
Hist, of Norfolk, 1806, ii, 869, iv. 220-1, 231, 
286, vii. 118, 114, ix. 40; Ducatus Lancastrim, 
1884, iii, 214; Dugdale's Origines Jurid. 1666, 
pp 48, 119, 258, 260, 261, Chron. eae. 94, 
95; Cal State Papers, Dom, 1547-92; Manship 
and Palmer's Hist. of Greot Yarmouth, 1854-6, 
4186; Greon’s reprint of Whitney's Ohoice of 
Eublemes, 1876, pp. 121-8, 862-8; Wotton's 
Baronetage, 1741, i, 4, iii, 848; Acts of the 
Privy Council, ed. Dasent, 1577-90; Weever's 
Ancient Funeral Monuments, 1621, pee 


WYNDHAM, Sin GEORGE O'BRIEN, 
third Zant or Rannmone (1751-18387), patron 
of fne art, born on 18 Dec, 1751, and bap- 
tied at St, Margaret's, Westminster,on 9 Jan. 
folowing, George Il being a sponacr, was 
sou and heir of Sir Oharles Wyndham, second 
earl (q.v.], by Alicia Maria, daughter of 
George, second Baron Carpenter. He was 
for a short time (when Lord Cockermouth) at 
aschoolin Wandsworth with Oharles James 
Fox, before going to Westminster (cf. a 
letter to Lord Holland, in Correap. of C.J, 
Fox, 18-10). He was only twelve when 
he succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, He tool little part in politics, 
but in his earlier years acted with the whigs, 
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and signed protests against the American 
policy of North, the rejection of Shelburne’s 
motion in favour of economical reform, and 
against the restrictions proposed to be placed 
on the power of the Prince of Wales as 
regent in 1789, But he was not without 
pohticalabiity. Fox declared that he would 
rather have Egremont’s opinion on his India 
bill than that of any other man, and Oharles 
Greville was of opinion that had he chosen 
he might have taken a conspicuous part in 
politics, Ashe advanced in yearshisopinions 
became more conservative, and he wasalways 
opposed to catholic emancipation, On the 
rare occasions when he addrassed the House 
of Lords he is aaid to have fully maintained 
the traditional standard of the Wyndham 
oratory. On 81 Aug. 1798 he was appointed 
to a seat at the hoard of agriculture, and he 
was lord-lieutenant of Sussex from 1819 to 
1835, In addition to the Petworth estates 
and the property in the north and west in- 
herited from his father, Egremont also suc- 
ceeded in 1774 to the Property in Ireland 
of his uncle, Perey Wyudham O'Brien, earl of 
Thomond. He was for very many years 4 
leading figure in London society, but im later 
life lived almost entirely at Petworth. 

Mrs, Delany, writing to Bernard Gran- 
ville on 81 Dee, 1774, @ propos of » match 
between Egremont and Lady Mary Somer- 
set, says of the former: ‘He is a pretty 
man, has a vast fortune, and is very gene- 
rous, and not addicted to the vices of the 
times.” The marriage did not take Place, 
nor did that mariage déclaré with Lad 
Charlotte Maria Waldegrave (afterwards 
Duchess of Grafton) six years later, This 
match had been eee by the lady's 

t-uncle, Horace Walpole, who says that 
gremont’s family showed great satisfaction 
with it (Walpole to Sir H, Mann, 6 July 
1780). In announcing on 24 July ‘the rup- 
ture of our great match,’ Walpole says that 
Egremont had proved ‘a most worthless 
young fellow,’ and charged him with having 
given out that he, and not the lady, had been 
the frst to draw off. The lady had behaved 
very well, and had taken the step because 
of ber suitor’s indiscretion and irresolution 
(etters to Mann, 24 July, and Mason, 8 Aug.) 
Mrs. Delany attributes Egremont's conduct 
to his being under the dominion of ‘a great 
lady (Lady M-1-b-e), 

Egremont made Petworth House a nursery 
of art and a college of agriculture, Arthur 
Young (1741-1820) [q. v.] was a frequent 
visitor, and superintended the disafforesting 
ofthe great stag park there. Egremont wasa 
most ceatcnstal stock-breeder, Hehad a fins 
stud, and his horses won the Derby and Oaks 
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oftener than those of any other owner. But | em ployed by the third earl to 


it wos as e patron of art that he was chiefly 
remarkable. Hoe was a vice-president of the 
British Institution and one of the most culti- 
vated amateurs of his day. One of the first to 
appreciate Turner, he was attracted towards 
him personally by that combination of ar- 
tistic pemereen and extreme simplicity 
which was the keynote of the characters of 
both, At Petworth Turner had a studio 
assigned to him, which even Egremont was 
not allowed to enter without giving a pecu- 
liar knock agread upon between them, There 
Turner painted his ‘Apuleia and Apuleius,’ 
and his ‘Derby Morning,’ with o view of 
Petworth, which was exhibited in 1610, 
Charles Robert penis [a ¥.] was invited to 
Petworth, with his wife and children, ev 
ear after 1826, Leslie was at Petwort! 
just before his patron’s death, and, together 
with Turner, Phillips, Carew, ond Clint, 
attended his funeral. Ie painted for Egre- 
mont ‘Sancho and the Duchess,’ as well as 
three other pictures, and relates many anec- 
dotes of him. In 1834 Constable was enter- 
tained by Egremont, and during his stay at 
Petworth he filled a large book with pencil 
sketches and watercolours. John Edward 
Carew [q. v.], the sculptor, was almost exclu- 
sively employed by Egremont from 1828 
onwards. After his patron’s death he claimed 
the sum of 60,000/. for work done, but, 
having brought an action at law, was non- 
suited. It was by Carew’s good offices that 
Benjamin Robert Haydon [g. v.], then in 
ent distress, was introduced to Egremont. 
fie was then at work upon his ‘Alexander 
taming Bucephalus,’ and Egremont, after 
making inquiries ag to the causes of his 
misfortunes, callod and ordered for himself 
the picture. Egremont thought [nydon’s 
style too bold for English tastes, but ex- 
pressed himself as personally quite satisfied, 
and in 1827 gave him a commission for 
‘Eucles.’ Egremont employed John Flax- 
man [q. v.] on his group of the ‘ Archangel 
Michael piercing Satan,’ and on the beauti- 
ful figure of the pastoral Apollo. Both are 
now in the gallery of sculpture at Petworth, 
to which Joseph Nollekens [q. v.] and John 
Ohazles Felix Rossi [q. v.] also contributed. 
Egremont had s strong personal preference 
for Raffaelle and Hogarth, and he expressed 
io Leslie oe contempt for Parmoegiano’s 
‘Vision of St. Jerome,’ now in the National 
Gallery. The fino collection at Petworth 
‘was begun at Rome by the second earl, but 
owes many of its troasures to the third. 
It is especially notable for its Van Dyoks 
and Holbeins, besides the Turners and 
Woollett’s Claude. Jonathan Ritson was 
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bons’s wood carvings (which W; u 
in 1749) in the carved dining 


Hamilton (1780-1797) [g, 7.1 ¢ 

antique sculptures, The altiod pial 
visited Petworth in 1814, and wera painted 
there by Thomas Phillips (17 70-1845) [q.y. 

Feeen erected a market cross at Be " 
worth in 1798, and built schools that 
1816. The road to Horsham was made eas 
his directions, In 1827 he restored the 
pmish church, in which just before his death 
he raised to his Percy predecessors 9 Tony. 
ment inscribed ‘Mortuis moriturus’ He 
made @ generous use of his great wealth 
and is said to have spent 20,0007. annually 
for a period of sixty years in charity, Oharle, 
Greville was present in May 1834 at the 
annual féte which he gave to tho poor (six 
thousand of whom were present), and de 
clared it to be one of the gayest and mos 
beautiful spectacles he had ever seen, Not 
the least impressive part of the entertein. 
ment was the keen pleasure shown by the 
host himself, to whom he thought applicabla 
Burke's panegyric on the Indian kings ('De. 
lighting to reign in the dispensation ‘f hap- 
piness,’ &c.) 

Writing of a previous visit (in December 
1882), Greville describes Egremont at tha 
age of eighty-one as atill healthy, with facul- 
ties and memory unimpaired, living with an 
abundant, though not very refined, hospi- 
tality. Haydon, in his account of his visit 
to Petworth in 1826, describes the character 
of his entertainment, which resembled that 
of a great inn. Egremont would leave his 
guests from breakfast till dinner, when he 
himself carved every dish and ate heartily, 
His motto was ‘Live and let live,’ Every 
one and everything seemed to share his hos- 
Pitelity. Many anecdotes of his hatred of 
ceremony are told by Haydon and Leslie, 
Greville described Egremont as e man blunt 
without rudeness and caustic without bitter- 
ness; shrewd, eccentric, and benevolent, 

Egremont died unmarried et Petworth on 
11 Nov. 1837. There are several portraits of 
him in the collection there, That by Phillips 
was engraved by Agar, Reynolds, Cook, and 
Roberts, and engravings were executed by 
Lupton after Clint, by Meyer after Beechey, 
an by Turner of o three-quarter length with 
dogs by Derby (ef. Cat. Third Loan Exkib, 
No. 288). A fine engraving by Scriven, from 
a bust by Carew, is prefixed to vol. ii. of Hors 
field’s ‘Sussex.’ Egremont was succeeded as 
fourth earl by his nephew, George Francis 
‘Wyndham (1785-1845), on whose death the 
peerage became extinct. Petworth passed to 
& kinsman, George Wyndham (1780-1868), 
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se ay ne OPE Oa Let Pama Sd ond UN ae 
showascreated Baron Leconfield on 14 April | voted on 12 June 1805 for the impeachment 


3, and died in 1901, 
wer's Worthies of Sussex, p. 90; G. E, 
ffokeyne]'s Peerage , Arnold's Petworth; Wal- 
aes Letters (Cunningham), vols, v, vi. vii. 
sam: Mrs. Delany’s Autobiogr. v. 88, 546, 
om Rogers's Protests of the Lords; Greville’s 
jancirs, 1888, ii. 845-6, iii, 86-8, iv. 24-6 (the 
fotance of which formed an obituary notice in 
piTimes, 18 Noy. 1887) ; Haydon's Autobiogr. 
Trylor), vol. ii, ; Hamerton’s Life of Turner, pp. 
1-1, Monkhouse’s Turner, pp. 76, 108-9; 
Yslio’s Rezollections, i, 78, 102-8, 162-4, and 
[yeand Latters of Constable, 1898, pp. 289-98 ; 
ayith’s Nollekens, ed. Gosse, pp. 246, 327, 399; 
's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, See also 
gant, Mag, 1846, i. 689, ii, 658 ; Boase’s Modern 
Bogr. vol. ii] G, lz GN. 


WYNDHAM, HENRY PENRUD- 
WOKE (1736-1819), fopogrepber, eldest 
goof Henry Wyndham (d. 1788, aged 79), 
Compton Chamberlayne, Wiltshire, and 
§ Edmund's College, Salisbury who mar- 
red Arundel (@. 1780), daughter of Thomas 
Peoruddocke of Compton Chamberlayne, was 
hm at Compton Chamberlayne on 4 June 
1798, Sir Wadham Wyndhem [q.v.] was his 

terandfather, Henry was educated at 
Pecil at Wadhom College, Oxford, whence 
je matriculated as gentleman commoner on 
4] Feb. 1755, aged 18, On 22 March 1769 
lewas created M.A. 

Wyndhem, in company with Joseph Wynd- 
tum and William Benson Barle of Salisbury, 
barked from Dover on 4 Sept. 1765, and 
ated France, Italy, and Sicily. A letter 
fom him was extant, written in Italian to 
hs friend and correspondent Rev. John 
Towle, describing his ascent of Mount Etna, 
md several papers on what they saw in 
their travels Were written by Earle. Wynd- 
unreturned by way of Geneva to H d, 
ruching England in September 1767, Next 
re he married Caroline, daughter and 

iness of Edward Heerst of the Olose in 
Salisbury. 

The Wyndham family had great influence 
inSalisbury, and Henry, who resided for 
may years there at St, Edmund's College, 
the family residence, was elected a freeman 
of the ay on 16 March 1761, and was 
woninated in 1765 as a candidate for its 
perliamentary representation, but declined 
the contest. Fle was mayor of Salisbury in 
1770-1, and served as sheriff of Wiltshire in 
1772, In 1794. he commanded a local troop 
ofeavalry which had been raised in that city, 
ad from 10 Jen. 17965 to the dissolution of 
1812 he sat in parliament for his native 
tounty of Wiltshire, Hoe was in the main 
asopporter of Pitt's administration, but he 


of Lord Melville, He died at Salisbury on 
8 May 1819, and was buried in the family 
vault m St. Edmund's Church, haying had 
issue five sons and two daughters. The 
family is now represented by John Henry 
Oampbell- Wyndham ofDunoon, Argyllshire. 

yndham was elected F.S.A. on 6 Feb. 
1777, and F.R.S, on 9 Jan. 1788. He pub- 
lished: 1, ‘A Gentleman’s Tour through 
Monmouthshire and Wales in June and July 
1774? [anon.], 1775. The edition of the 
work which came out in 1704 was also 
anonymous; but the enlarged ‘Tour through 
Monmouthshire and Wales in June ond 
July 1774, and in June, July, and August 
1777, which was published at Salisbury in 
1781, had the name on the title-page. The 
views in the 1781 volume were by Grimm, 
who accompanied him on the seat journey, 
2. ‘Dury of the late George Bubb Dodin, = 
ton, Baron of Melecombe Regis, 1740-61, 
With an Appendix of curious and interest- 
ing papers, Now first published,’ 1784. 
Several editions were issued, and it formed 
vol, xxii. of a ‘Collection of Lives,’ 1828, 
&c. Dodinston left his property tohis cousin, 
Thomas Wyndham of Hammersmith, who 
in 1777 left oll to Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham. It included ‘a vast collection of 
Dodington’s private correspondence’ (AR- 
rHvR Youne, Autobiogr. p. 161). 8. ‘ Wilt- 
shire, extracted from Domesday Book, with 
a Translation of the original Latin into Eng- 
lish,’ 1788, Ie hoped that it might pave 
the way for a history of Wiltshire, under 
the patronage of the gentlemenof the county, 
and he offered 100/. towards the cost. 
services are acknowledged by the Rev. W, H. 
Jones in his ‘Domesday for Wiltshire,’ 
1865, pp. ix-x. 4. ‘A Picture of the Isle 
of Wisht, delineated upon the spot in 1798. 
By H. P. W.,’ 1794, 

‘Wyndham contributed ‘Observations on 
an ancient Buildmg at Warnford, Hamp- 
shire,” to the ‘ Archmologia,’ v. 867-66, and 
‘Ona Roman Pavement at Caerwent’ (id. 
vii. 410-11). He helped Archdeacon Coxe 
in his ‘ Historical Tour of Monmouthshire’ 
(vol, i, p. iv), and allowed him to use the 
private letters of Dodington, in his ‘ Memoira 
of Sir Robert Walpole’ (vol, ik xxir) A 
letter from him is in Gough MS, 17682 ast 
the Bodleian Library, and he corresponded 
with William Cunnington [q. v.] 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. , Halkett and Laing's 
Anon, Lit. ii, 1007, iii. 1909 ; Hunter's Familia 
Minorum Gentium (Hart, Soc.), i. 149; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 1898 ed.; Gent, Mag. 1819, i. 
485; Wilson's House of Commons, 1808,p. 656; 
Hoare’s Wiltshire, iv, pt. i, 80, vi. 628, 626, 549, 
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698, 648-651, 816; Britton’s Beauties (Wilt- 
shire), p. 119; Madan's Cat, of Western MSS, 
ty, 166; Britton’s Autobiogr. 1. 449-60, 470; 
Nichols’s Tlustrations of Lit. iv. 856, v. 189-90, 
vi. 196, 371.] WwW. PC. 

WYNDHAM, Sir HUGH (1603?P-1684), 
judge, was the ae son of Sir John Wynd- 

am of Orchard-Wyndham in Somerset, and 
of Felbrigg in Norfolk, by his wife Joan, 
daughter of Sir Henry Portman, by whom 
ue pad anne ait aud o daughters, Sir 
adham Wyndham [q. v.] was his younger 
brother. Hugh, ery 1603, enterad 
"Wadham College, Oxford, in 1622, and con- 
tributed a Latin poem to the ‘Camdeni In- 
signia,’ published at Oxford in 1624. He 
was admitted at Lincoln's Inn on 19 March 
1622, and was called to the bar on 16 June 
1629. Hoe was created M.A. of Oxford by 
royal warrant on 2 Jan. 1648. Iewas made 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1648, created 
serjeant-at-law by the parliament on 80 May 
1654, and in June following was sent as 
temporary judge on the northern circuit. 

In the summer of 1658 at the Lincoln 
assizes ha used some yehoment expressions 
against the clergy who refused the sacra- 
ment to any who desired it, and advised the 
people to withhold tithes from those mini- 
sles who denied it to any but the ignorant 
and scandalous, The result was that several 
ministers were presented in court for neglect 
of duty. Wyndham’s decision in these pro- 
secutions was petitioned against by the 
ae of Boston and others in November 


‘Wyrdham’s promotion to the bench was 
declared illegal at the Restoration, but he 
was reinstated as serjeaut-at-law on 1 June, 
and as Judge on 22 June 1660, and made 
baron of the exchequer on 20 June 1670, upon 
which he was knighted on the 28th, On 
22 Jon. 1678 he was moved from the court 
of exchequer to that of the common pleas, 

Tle died at Norwich while on circuit on 
27 July 1684, ond was buried in Silton 
church, Dorset. He married, first, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wodehouse of Kim- 
berley, Norfolk, by whom he had two sons 
and three daughters, Both sons and one 
daughter died young; his daughter Rachel 
married John, earl of Bristol. Wyndham 
married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir William Minn of Woodcott, Surrey, and 
widow of Sir Henry Berkeley of Wimond- 
ham, Leicestershire; and, thirdly (in April 
1676), Katherine, daughter of Thomas Flem- 
ing of North Stoneham, Hampshire, and 
widow of Sir Edward looper of Beveridge, 
pa Only by his first wife had he any 

sue, 
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[Foss’s Judges of England, vin.195-7. aay: 
Bon's Somerset, iii, 480-00; Fosters Ae 
Gardiner's Reg. of Wadham College, re 
Addit, MS, 6838, fol. 74; Whiteloaet, Reo"? 
rals, pp. 591, 675, 681; Marriage Licenn” 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at London Han, 
Soe. Publ, xxiv. 72); Marriage Allepationg . 
the Vicar-General of the Arch ishop of Canter 
bury (Han Soe. Publ. exif, 280)" Ca, Su 
ApSrs, -9, pp. 161, 194-5 
Rey ae aL eo 





WYNDHAM, ROBERTHENR 
1894), Scottish actor-manager, eae . 
Dublin of highly respectable parents on 
8 April 1814, and mado his first appearances 
upon the stage at Salisbury in 1836, paying 
the manager of the local theatre 207, in order 
that he might assume the long-studied rdle 
of Norval in ‘Douglas,’ and, as he afterwards 
admitted, ‘ make a fool of himself? Six years 
later he enacted Romeo at Birmingham to 
the Juliet of Ellon Tree (Mrs, Charles Kean), 
and subsequently was seen at the Tulleries 
before Louis-Philippe as Colonel Freeloye in 
‘A Day after the Wedding’ During igi: 
he was jeune premier at the Adelphi, @ ZOW, 
and next year he fulfilled his ambition ot 
making » prominent début at Edinburgh, 
He went thither to fill the place vacated y 
Leigh Murray upon his migration to London, 
eppestiog as Olifford in the ‘ Hunchback’ to 
the Julia of Helen Faucit at the Thestra 
Royal, Shakespeare Square, and making a 
favourable impression. Among the parts 
allotted to him during the ensuing season 
were Mercutio, Oharles Surface, and Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone in ‘Rob Roy,’ In 1846 
he married Rose, cane: of William Saker, 
a low comedian of London, and sister of 
Edward Saker (q. v.] She was a clever 
actress, and developed a special aptitude for 
training juvenile troupes In ballet and pan- 
tomime. In May 1819 ae appeared 
at the Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, as Or- 
Jando, and in 1850 he was Brycoefield in 
Marston's ‘Strathmore,’ On 27 Dec, 1851 
he opened the Adelphi as actor-manager in 
succession to William Henry Murray (q.v.), 
who took his farewell of the Edinburgh atage 
on 22 Oct. The old management concluded 
with the ‘ Rivals’ and Wyndham opened 
with the ‘School for Scandal,’ playing Oharles 
Surfaca, and following the comedy up with 
‘Gulliver,’ arranged os a pantomime, for 
which Mrs. Wyndham trained the children. 
The task of succeeding sosuccéssful amsnager 
as Murray was an arduous one, Wyndham 
had to be leading comedian, acting cre 
and stage manager in one, while his duffi- 
culties were increased by the fact that » 
transition period was at hand which wit 
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body’s Friend.’ This was followed in J 


ae an 0a qu Maan Tm Da | eas LRA aE ee 
psed the somewhat rapid collapse of the | 26 June 1850, as Felix Foatherley in Peat 
y 


1 atocke company system, before the in- 
a o : seen iD Hidinburgh for the thea- 
ial ‘gtars’ of London, and the increased 


= ities afforded for touring companies by 


ig railroads. 
for the first ten years of Wyndham’s 
gunagement, however, the old system that 
] prevailed under easter was but little im- 
pared. On 6 Feb. 1862 qodham peoduead 
‘Ygcbeth’ with scenery that was thought 
jmarpass any yet seen upon the obtuse 
; on 81 May he was seen as Olaude 
otte for his wife’s benefit; in June he 
ysRobert in ‘ Robert the Bruce ;’ in August 
fubleigh Osbaldistone; and in October, 
fit his benefit, Henry, ua of Wales, in 
‘Henry LV.’ ‘The Adelphi was destroyed b: 
freon 24 May 1858. Fortunately for Wynd- 
jun, who was insured, but could not afford 
sholiday, the ‘Royal’ Theatre was lying 
vant. Je promptly leased it, and opened 
mi June, in the part of Charles Bromley 
n ‘Simpson & Oo., which he followed up 
jyCaptain Absolute in the ‘Rivals’ The 
Llp, now renamed ‘Tha Queen's,’ was 
monstructed during 1854-5, and Wynd- 
wm for a time managed both theatres con- 
arently, but the Royal remained his head- 
rters until it was taken down in 1859, 
t. Toole was one of Wyndham’s first stars 
ithis new house, appearing at the Royal on 
jJuly 1858 in ‘Dead Shot. (Sir) Henr 
lying, fresh from his début ot Sunderland, 
male his frst appearance os a member of 
Wyndhom's company on 9 Feb, 1857 as 
(aston, duke of Orleans, in ‘Richelieu.’ He 
utined with the Wyndhams as ‘juvenile 
lad’ af 808. a weelc down to September 
180, playing often in a pantomime and two 
damas in the course of a single evening. 
In November 1856 Wyndham was Rolando 
in Tobin's ‘ Honeymoon ;’ in May 1857 he 
revived ‘Macbeth,’ with Mra. Wyndham as 
lady Macbeth and Irving as oe in De- 
ember of that year they were ily suc- 
cwiful with the pantomime ‘ Little Bo Peep/ 
with Trying as ‘Scruncher, captain of the 
Wolves’ A final performance at the Royal, 
domed to destruction in order to make wa; 
fora post-office, took: place on 25 May 1868, 
when Wyndham played Sir Charles Poman- 
der in ‘Maske and F'aces;’ Mrs, Wyndham 
faved Peg, and Irving played Soaper. 
yodham, who had been paying 1,000), 
ayoar rent for the Royal, now returne 
to tha Quean’s (the old Adelphi), some 
30007, having been paid as indemnity by 
the government upon absorbing the site 
ithe Royal, He opened his first season at 
ths Queen’s under royal letters patent on 


ve Heart of Midlothian,’ in which Montagu 
illiams and Mr. F.C, Burnand appeared 
as ‘distinguished amateura;’ and then ‘Lon- 
don Assurance, with Williams as Charles 
Courtly, Irving as Dazzle, and Mrs, Wynd- 
ham as Lady Gay Spanker. In June 1860 
Wyndham was Kory in ‘Rory O’More, in 
June 1861 he played Myles in the ‘Colleen 
Bawn, and in February 1862 Salem Soudder 
in the ‘Octoroon’ The Queen's was burnt 
down on 18 Jan. 1865 during the run of the 
Christmas pantomime, ‘Little Tom Tucker.’ 
It was rebuilt and reopened as ‘The Royal’ 
on 2 Dec, 1865, in time for the next yearly 
pantomime, ‘Robin Hood.’ A handsome 
preesniation was made by the citizens of 
dinburgh to Wyndham for his services to 
the drama in 1869, In 1871 he revived a 
number of ‘ Waverley’ dramas upon the oc- 
casion of the Scott centenary; but the star 
system was already in the ascendant, and 
this form of entertainment showed a sadly 
diminished success. On 6 Feb, 1875 
during a run of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk 
(in which Mr, A. W, Pinero was one of the 
formers), the ‘Royal’ shared the fate of 
its predecessors, the Queen's and the ‘ Adel- 
phi, the theatre upon this site being burned 
own for the third time under Wyndham’s 
management, 
woates made his last appearance upon 
the acaba stage on the opening night 
of the new Edinburgh Theatre, Castle Ter- 
race, upon 20 Dec. 1875, As an actor he 
was versatile, but is said to have excelled in 
light comedy and in Irish gentlemen. A year 
later he retired from his long and, upon the 
whole, highlysuccessful management, Upon 
his retirement he was, on 28 Feb. 1877, 
entertaimed at a banguet at the Balmoral 
Hotel, Edinburgh, under the presidency of 
Sir Alexander Grant, when the lord justice- 
general (John Inglis, lord Glencorse) pro- 
osed ‘Mrs, Wyndham,’ and Professor 
Jackie ‘The Drama.’ He now left his 
house in Forth Street, Edinburgh, and 
settled in Sloane Street, London, where he 
renewed relations, under altered circum- 
stances, with (Sir) Heury Irving. Tle be- 
came a familiar figure at the Garrick Olub, 
and is described as one of the youngest-look- 
ing men of his gt Wyndham died at his 
house in Sloane Street, aged 80, on 16 Dec. 


d | 189-4, and was buried in Brompton cemetery 


on 20 Dec, By his wife—who played Pog 
‘Woflington, Mrs, Haller, Helen MacGregor, 
Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine in ‘Henry 
VILL Lady Teazle, and other leading parts 
under her husband’s management—he had 
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a ae a ee hs wn pe PSOE Ca ee 
issue two daughters and one son, Mr. Fre- | article, to whom he bequeathed his any 


derick Wyndham, now co-lessee of the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, Edinburgh. 


[Scotsman, 24 Feb, 1877 and 17 Dee. 1894, 
Era Almanack, 1806, p. 87; Era, 22 Dec. 1894; 
Stage, 20 Dec, 1894; Athenwum, 20 Dec, 1894; 
Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburzh Stage, Edin- 
burgh, 1888, passim; Fitzgerald’s Sir Henry 
Irving, 18965, chap. ii.) T. 8, 


WYNDHAM, THOMAS (1610 P-1553), 
vice-admiral and navigator, born about 1510, 
is generally identified with Thomes Wynd- 
ham, only son of Six Thomas Wyndham (d. 
1621) of Felbrigg, Norfolk, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter ot Sir Henry 
Wentworth of Nettlestead, and widow of 
Sir Roger D’Arcy. The family had long 
been settled in Norfolk, and derived its name 
from Wymondham in that county. 

Thomas’s grandfather, Sir Joun Wvrnv- 
Ham (d. 1602), was knighted for bravery at 
the battle of Stoke on 16 June 1467; Inter 
inHenry VII's reign he became implicated in 
the Seneerasy of Edmund de la Pole, earl 
of Suffolk, was convicted of treason on 
2 May 1602, and was executed with Sir 
James Tyrrell [q, vd on Tower ill four 
days later, beimg buried in the Austin 
Fnars’ church (Cotton MS, Vitellius A. xvi; 
Lansd, MS. 978, £.19; Bacon, Henry VII; 
Srow, Survey, ed. Strype, 11. 116). By his 
first wife, Margaret, fourth daughter of John 
Howard, duke of Norfolk {a- y.], he was 
father of Sir Thomas Wyndham (d. 1621), 
who took an active part in the naval war 
with France in 1512-18, and became vice-ad- 
mural and councillor to Henry VIII (The 
French War of 1512-13, Navy Records Soc., 
and Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
vole, i-iii. passim), Sir Thomas married, 
first, Eleanor, ee and coheir of Sir 
Richard Scrope of Upsal in Wiltshire; of 
his sons, Sir Edmund Wyndham of Fel- 
brigg was father of Francis Wyndham 
q: rhs Sir John Wyndham married Eliza- 

eth, daughter of John Sydenham of Orchard, 
Somerset, settled in that county, and was 
grandfather of Sir Tlugh Wyndham [q. 4! 
and of Sir Wadham Wyndham [q. v.], an 
ancestor of the later Windhams of Felbrigg 
see WinpHAn, Sir Onartcs Asx; and 

INDHAM, Wittam], of the earls of Egre- 
mont [see WyNDHAu, ORARLDS; ond Wrnp- 
nAM, Gores O’Brrnn], and of the earls of 
Dunraven [see Quin, Epwin Ricuarp WIND- 
yam Wrypnam-]. Of Sir Thomas’s three 
daughters, Margaret married Sir Erasmus 
Paston, ancestor of the earls of Yarmouth 
yee Pasron, Ropurr]. By his second wife 

ix Thomas was father of the subject of this 


of Wigton and other lands in Yorkshire 

As a minor at the time of his father’ 
death, Thomas was possibly one of the kin : 
wards of whom Cromwell became master in 
1682, and, asno other contemporary Thomas 
Wyndham has been traced, he was Probabl 
the servant of Cromwell of that name we 
was employed in Ireland from 1586 to 1540, 
In October 1539 he was sent ag captain of 
a hundred men to serve under Ormonde, an] 
aoring November and December he caw t 
good deal of dighttag is various parts of Ire. 
land (Letters and Panera, xtv, i. 808, 611 
709-10), In March 1580-40 the was’ con! 
pelled to return to England through jl. 
health, and on 20 June following was gtanted 
the dissolved monastery of Chicksand, Bed- 
fordshire, Soon afterwards he seems to hare 
settled in Somerset like his brother John, 
and took to a seafaring life. In 1544, m 
command of a ‘ west-country ship,’ he wag 
serving in the North Sea against the Scots, 
and in the following year he commanded the 
‘great galley 2 of five hundred tons and threa 
hundred men in the operations in the Solent 
{cf. Snyaovr, Sir THomas, Baroy ser. 
MouR], Wyndham, however, lke most 
Tudor seamen, combined these legitimata 
commissions with filibustering on 9 some- 
what extensive scale, and a few yeara Jater 
the French ambassador described him ag 
an expert in piracy as well as ‘un grand 
homme de marine’ (Corresp. Pol, de Odet 
de Selve, pp. 284-5, 240), He was not 
tacular in confining his operations to the 
of hostile nations, and early in 1546, vith 
William Hawkins (d, 1654?) [q, v.], father 
of Sir John, he seized the Santa Maria de 
Guadeloupe, belonging to a Spaniard named 
Miranda. On 11 May the council ordered 
ita restoration, and on 28 Sept. directed 
‘Wyndham to come to London to answer 
for his conduct, In May 1546 another ie 
which he had taken was seized at Bristol by 
the council’s order, because Wyndham had 
failed to satisfy Miranda’s claims, and on 
18 July he was ordered to pay S880/ com- 
pensation. 

In the autumn of 1547 Wyndham, who 
was given the office of ‘master of tho 
ordnance in the king's ships, was sp 
pointed vice-admiral under Olinton of a 
fieet sent to the east coast of Scotland to 
enforce the Protector’s Scottish policy, Its 
object was partly to intercept ch aid, 
but especially to support the English and 
reforming party in the east of Scotland, 
In December Wyndham anchored in the 
Firth of Tay, and on the 18th he wrote 
promising not ‘to leaya one town nor 
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nor fisher-boat unburned from Fife- | that he may forth to his intended voyage.’ 


49 Combe’s Inch,’ and trusting ‘soon to 

as an abbey or two.’ On the 22nd he 
ied Dundee and burnt Balmerino Abbey, 
4 eatly in January he captured some 
Frsch ships bound for Leith, In April he 
asetailed for service at Haddington, and 
ted ‘ Wyndham’s bulwark, which 

ed of great service to the defence (cf. 

p WsFORD, Sim Jamas]. Wyndham was 
wi in Haddington during the siege, but in 
july he was one of the officers under Sir 
fimas Palmer [q.v.] who vainly attempted 
prlieve it, Apparently he escaped Palmer's 
gi and in March 1648-0 was again in 
gnmand of the ships in the mouth of the 


Mth thepeace of 1650 Wyndham turned 
hg energies to trade and op oration, With 
‘tall ship of [160 tons] called the Lion of 
london? of which he was captoin ond part- 
goer, be joined in whot [lakluyt calls ‘the 
ist voyage for trafliqueinto the kingdom of 
Ysroceo mn Barbarie.” No details of this 
dition, which sailed from Portsmouth 
33861, are known. On 29 Jan, 1651-2 
Wyndham was summoned before the privy 
tunel for plundering some Danish ships, 
md in May be was one of the adventurers 
nthe proposed north-east voyage of dis- 
onery (STRYPE, Heal. Mem. 1. is. 76, 281). 
jathe same year he set out on his second 
wyage to Morocco, the account of which, 
ted by Hakluyt, was written hy ‘Master 
ae Thomas, then page to Master Thomas 
Wurdham, chiefe captain of this voiage.’ 
Wyndham is there described as ‘a Norfolk 
tleman horn, but dwelling at Marshfield 
fk in Somersetshire.’ The expedition 
ailed from Bristol Ohannel at the begin- 
re fa May, reached Morocco in a fortnight, 
nd traded for three months at Santa Cruz 
mfeneriffe, On the way back the Enghsh 
uptured the governor of Lanzarote in the 
Canaries, but released him ond reached Eng- 
Imdin October, At Christmas Wyndham 
tok part as admiral in the court revels of 
the lord of misrule’ (Lit, Remains of Ed- 
eord FI, pp. clxxili, 882), and in May 1558 
ta was suitor for the manor of Preston, 
Somerset (Cal. Hatfield MSS. i. 118). 
Wyndham’s preparations for his third and 
noat important voyage were interrupted by 
the death vt ra - ik ices oie 
appears to haye been with the ships guardi 
th coast of Norfollr, and his attitude was 
doubiful, On 25 July Mary’s council or- 
dred him to repair to London, but five days 
liter they wrote to the governor of Poris- 
mouth ‘for the dismissing of Mr. Wynd- 
lum's ship, of which they have made a stay, 


He is there described, apparently in error, 
as ‘Sir’ Thomas. He sailed in the Lion of 
London from Portsmouth on 12 Aug., ac- 
companied by the Primrose, commanded by 
Antonio Pinteado, a Portuguese refuges and 
experienced mariner, They passed Madeira, 
the Canaries, and reached the Gold Coast; 
thence ‘Wyndham ordered Pinteado, who at 
one time claimed supreme command, to take 
him on to the Bight of Benin, and he was 
thus the first Englishman who ‘fairly 
rounded Cape Verde and sailed into the 
Southern Sea,’ He remained with the ships 
in the Bight while Pinteado sailed up the 
Niger to trade; fever broke out among his 
men, and Wyndham himself succumbed to 
it. He was married, and left a son Henry 
and two daughters, one of whom married 
Andrew Luttrell, 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols. xii~ 
xvi; State Papers, Henry VIIT; Acts of the 
Privy Oouncil, ed, Nicolas, vii. 88, ed, Dasent, 
vols, i-iv. passim; Thorpe's Cal. Seottish State 
Papers, i, 72-96; Bain's Cal, Scottish State 
Papers, 1647-63; Hamilton Papers, ii. 317, 
697 sqq.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, % : 
Addenda, 1517-66, pp. 347, 360, Corresp. Pol. 
de Odet de Selve, 1646-0; Hakluyt's Voyages, 
um ii, 7-11; Harl, MSS, 1110 £ 88, 1164 
71-2; Addit. MSS, 624 #, 198-4, 19166 f. 
276; Visit. Norfolk (Harl. Soc.), pp. 324-5; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, yui, 311 sqq.; Hunter's 
Deanery of Doncaster, i. 826 ; Collinson’s Somer- 
set, iii, 489-90; Collins's Peerage, v. 206-10; 
Burke's Landed Gentry ; Froude’s Hist, viii. 7,8; 
Social England, iii, 204, 216; Oppenheim’s Ad- 
ministration of the Royal Navy, 1898, pp. 76, 
88; Budgett Menkin’s Moorish Empire, 1899, 


p. 122.] A. FP, 
WYNDHAM, THOMAS, SBanow 
Wrypaam oF Frovetass hams [a rt 


andson of Sir Wadham Wyndham [q, v.], 
feing the fourth and youngest but eldest 
surviving son of John Wyndham of Nor- 

ington, N.P. for Selisbury in 1681 and 
1686, by his wife Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Fownes, was born at Norrington, near Salis- 
bury, on 27 Dec, 1681. He was educated 
at the cathedral school, Salisbury, and 
matriculated from Wadham College, Oxford, 
on 19 Noy. 1698. He does not appear to 
have teken any university degree, but he was 
admitted of Lincoln’s Inn on 11 July 1608, 
and called to the bar on 9 May 1705. He 
was appointed recorder of Sarum in 1706, 
and in 1724 was promoted to the chief- 
justiceship of the court of common pleas in 

nd, a very ‘easy post’ according to 
Archbishop Boulter, in succession to Sir 
Richard Levinge [q. v.] Ina brief memo- 
yandum diary that kept Wyndham 
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mentions that he left Salisbury for Dublin 
on 16 Nov. 1724, and that the journey took 
him twenty-four days. On the death of 
Lord-chancellor West in November 1726, 
Wyndham’s claims to the vacant place were 
strongly pressed by Boulter, who was the 
factotum of the party organised for the pur- 
pose of defeating Irish appointments being 
given to natives. The great seal was even- 
tually given to Wyndham in accordance with 
his advice, In 1780, in the case of Kimberly, 
on attorney who had been sentenced to death 
for abduction, the chancellor overruled the 
claim, raised upon a technical plea, that the 
sentence should be quashed, In the follow- 
ing year, on 18 Sept., he was raised to the 

eerage as Baron india of Finglas, co. 

ublin, He presided in six sessions of the 
Trish parliament as speaker of the Tlouse of 
Lords. On 20 Aug. 1786 he tells us that 
Dean Swift dined at his table, He acted as 
lord high steward at the trial of Henry 
Barry, lord Barry of Santry, for murder on 
27 April 1739, and sentenced him to death. 
Wyndham was the first lord high steward 
s0 appointed in Ireland, He resigned the 
chancellorship on 7 Sept. 1780, and on 
8 Sept, he sailed for England. THe died in 
Wiltshire on 24 Nov, 1746, and was buried 
in Salisbury Oathedral, whera there is a 
white marble monument to him by Rys- 
brack on the south side of the west door, 
He was unmarried, and his title became ex- 
tinct. He bequeathed some 2,500/. to the 
family foundation of Wadham, in the hall 
of which college a portrait of the Irish chan- 
cellor is hung. This portrait, executed in 
1728, was engraved by Marshall. 

Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Gardi- 
net's Reg. of Wadham College ; Gent, Mag. 1745, 
p. 614; Harris's Salisbury Oathedral Epitaphe, 
1826, p. 8; Miscellanea Geneal. ot Herald, 
2nd ser. iy. 86, 54, 77; G. EH. Ofokayne]’s 
Complete Peerage; Burke's Landed Gentry; 
Noble's Biogr, Hist, ii, 186; Letters of Hugh 
Boulter, D.D,, 1770 ; O'Wlanagan’s Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland, ii, 51.] 1.8. 

WYNDHAM, Sm WADHAM (1610- 
1668), judge, born in Somerset in 1610, was 
the ninth son of Sir John Wyndham (1558- 
1645) of Orchard-Wyndham by Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Portman of Orchard-Port- 
man, Hereceived his baptismal name from 
his grandmother Florence, daughter of John 
Wadham of Merrifieldin Somerset; his grand- 
father was Sir John Wyndham, the first 
owner of Orchard-Wyndham [see under 
Wrnpuam, THomas, 1510?-1558). Tis elder 
brother, Six D.ugh, is separately noticed. Iis 
eldest, brother, John (d. 1649), of Orchard- 
‘Wyndham, was father of the first baronet and 
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eat-grandfather of Sir William Vy: 
fa v.] Being the grandson of Nicholas Waa. 
ams sister, he was entered at Wadham Col. 
lege as a fellow-commoner in 1626 (caution 
moneyreceivedon 80 April 1626, andreturnad 
in 1629), but he does not appear to hay, 
matriculated at the university in the ton 
manner, He was entered of Lincoln's Tn 
on 22 Oct. 1628, and was called to the ber 
on 17 May 1686, ® soon secured a larg, 
poo and in May 1666 he was one o 
eorge Coney’s counsel, being retained for 
the defence with Sir Thomas Twysden anj 
Sir John Maynard (1602-1690) [a'v.] Their 
line of argument was regarded as a gia 
of the government, and they were all three 
by Cromwell’s orders, committed to the 
Tower, but were released upon their uh. 
mitting a humble petition to the Protector 
sacrificing the interests of their client, aay. 
Ludlow, rather than lose o few days’ fees 
omy Memoirs,i.112; Cal, State Paper., 
om. 1665, pp. 167, 179,196). Not receiving 
the coifunder Cromwell's government, \Wyni- 
ham was one of the fourteen lawyers of em. 
nence who were summoned to be serjeants a 
month after the Restoration, heving been 
called upon in the first instance to consult 
with the judges at Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street, with respect to the proceeding, 
against the regicides; in the further pro- 
ceedings Wyndham was engaged as ona of 
a come for the prosecution (State Trials 
v. : 
At 2 end of the regicide trials he wa 
on 24 Noy, 1660 promoted to be a judge of 
the king’s bench, in which court he sat for 
eight years, receiving the customary honour 
Imighthood, During the whole of that 
time, according to the evidence of his cou- 
temporaries, he maintained a high character 


for learning and impartiality, His colleagues 
were Hyde, Twysden, and Kelyng, and ther 
decisions were reported by Siderfin, Sir 


Thomas Raymond, and Sir Creswell Levinz, 
Siderfin says that Wyndham was of great 
discretion, especially in his calm and sedate 
temper upon the bench; Raymond calls him 
® good and prudent man, whils Sir John 
Hawles, solicitor-general under William II, 
speaks of him as ‘the second best judge which 
sat in Westminster Hall since the ag 
restoration,’ the first being presumably Sir 
Matthew Hale [q. v.] ¢ emarke on Coh 
Be Sidney's Tital, 1688). ; 

ir Wadham died at his seat of Noxring- 
ton on 24 Dec. 1668. He married, in 1645, 
Barbara, daughter of Sir George Olarke, int,, 
of Watiord, who survived him many years, 
dying in 1704 at the age of seventy-eight. 
His eldest son John, father of Thomas, lord 


Wyndham 


of Finglass [q. v.], matriculated 
We vedbam College, fee in 1668, was 
“itted of Lincoln's Inn on 28 Feb. 1660-1, 
‘x called to the bar in 1668, and sat os 
{P for Salisbury (1681 and 1696-7), The 
wd gon, Williom, is the ancestor of the 
rdhame of Dinton, Salisbury, In 167 
es Wadham became owner of the house at 
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| court against Oxford. By the end of 1718 
rumours were afloat that Bolingbroke and 
‘Wyndham were in the ascendant, and the 
‘Texaminer’ began to prepare the minds of 
its tory readera for a change in the leadership. 
The night before Oxford’s dismissal was an- 

‘nounced Wyndham was one of those who 
dined with Bolingbroke, and he was selected 


{sbury kmown 2s St. Edmund's Colloge; , to be head of the five commissioners who 
debe devised will dated 20 Aug. 1668) to | were to control the treasury under the new 


by fourth 
ger of Heury Penruddock Si yaddans 
s} Wyndhaw’s opinions and judgments 
a hited in the 1780, 1744, and'1765 odi- 
vans of Fitzherbert’s ‘Natura Breyium.’ 
(Gardiner’s Reg, of Wadham College, p. 79; 
patos Landed Gentry ; Burke's Extinct Peer- 
ip sv. (Wyndhom, Earl of Egremont;’ 
Fur's Modern Wiltshire, vi. 816; Foss's Judges 
sBogland, 1870, p. 7745, Cobbett’s State Trials, 
11028, ix. 1008; Godwin’s Hist. of the Com- 
moowealth, iv. 174; Muryin’s Legal Bibho- 
raphy] TS. 
WYNDHAM, Sr WILLIAM (1687- 
140), baronet, politician, was born at Or- 
iat wvyndhon Somerset, in 1687, the only 
snof Sir Edward. Wyndham, second baronet, 
gi Catherine, daughter of Sir William 
laveson-Gower, bart. His prandfather, W il- 
lym Wyndham of Orchard-Wyndham, was 
ated a baronet on 9 Sept. 1661, and died 
21688; he was the eldest son of John 
Wyodham, and nephew of Sir Wadham 
mdham {q.v.] Howas educated at Eton 
ul Okist hurch, Oxford, whence he ma~ 
euloted on 1 Tune 1704. Afterwards he 
wenfabroad, and on his return he was chosen 
ia by-election to represent Somerset in 
poiament on 28 April 1710, a few months 
whore the fall of the whig government (2e- 
fun of Members of Parkament), In the 
mtumn of that year the general election 
ws held, and race found his party in 
alice, Owing to his court influence (Tivpan 
ays that the queen was interested in his 
ueation) he joined the naw administration 
wmaster of the buckhounds, and was pro- 
noted to the secretaryship at war on 28 June 
12, On 1 March in this same year his 
tnue in Albemarle Street, for which he had 
given 7,000, was burned down, and many 
vheble pictures destroyed, Wyndham and 
hufamily ones with some dilliculty. In 
November 1713 he was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, In the new parliament, 
which met on 16 Feb. 1714, the disruption 
letween Bolingbroke and Oxford was com- 
20nd the tory majority was paralysed 
its division into Hanoverian tory and 
tcobite, Wyndham was under the influence 
W{ Bolingbroke; his wife had intrigued at 


son, 


adhom (dé. 1736), grand- | arrangement, The death of the queen in 


the midst of these intrigues put an end to 
‘Wyndham’s official career. 

‘Wyndham's short period of office is 
marked by two events which indicate both 
his political pups and method. Hespohe 
early in the debate on Steele’s expulsicn 
from the House of Commons, and is men- 
tioned (Parl, Hist, vi. 1274) among the 
courtiers who pressed for s division, Steele's 
offence, as explained by Wyndham, was that 
some of his writings ‘contained insolent, in- 
jurious reflections on the queen herself and 
were dictated by the spirit of rebellion ;’ 
in reality Steele’s crime was that he was o 
whig, and in desiring his expulsion Wynd- 
ham was carrying out the deliberate polic 
of Bolingbroke to limit freedom of speec! 
and secure absolute control of the executive 
pending the death of the queen, The other 
event was the Schism Act of which Wynd- 
hom was sponsor. The purpose of the 
measure was to defend the church by closing 
the schools of the dissenters, but, as neither 
Bolingbroke nor Wyndham was onimated 
by religious motives, its real significance was 
palition. It marks the final resolution of 
the party which Wyndham led in the com- 
mons to throw in its lot with the high 
church and the Jacobites. 

During the ceremonies of the succession 
Wyndham performed his official duties, and 
spoke in favour of the payment of Hano- 
yerian troops from the English exchequer. 
But when parliament met aiter the election 
of 1715, he recognised the plight into which 
his party had fallen, and began his leader- 
ship of the opposition by objecting so 
strongly to the terms of the king’s proclama- 
tion calling the parlinment that only Sir 
Robert Walpole’s tact prevented his being 
sent to the Tower. After a long debate, m 
the course of which, the house having re- 
quested him to withdraw, he left with the 
whole of his party behind him, he was 
formally censured. During the next fow 
months, though actively o posing the vote 
for the anae privy purse (Sranuorn, Hist. 
i, 188-4) and defending the treaty of Utrecht, 
he appears to have done little in the debates 
on impeachment of the tory lenders. 


Wyndham 


His hands were fall of more serious work. 
He was plotting in the west for a rising in 
favour of the Stuarts. When the rebellion 
broke out he was arrested at Orchaid-Wynd- 
ham on 21 Sept. 1715, escaped by a trick, 
surrendered in a few days on the advice of 
his father-in-law, the Duke of Somerset, and 
‘was sent to the Tower (a detailed account 
is given in A Full Authentich Narrative of 
the intended Horrid Conspiracy, 1715). Coxe 
(Memotra g Walpole,i. 71), on the authority 
of Lord Sidney, relates that the cabinet 
would have overlooked Wyndham to please 
the Duke of Somerset had not Lord Towns- 
hend persisted in his arrest. The incident 
led to Somerset’s withdrawalfrom the cabinet. 
‘Wyndham was liberated on bail in the fol- 
lowing July, and was never brought up for 
trial. He was much blamed for raising the 
rebellion in Somerset and then running away 
from his responsibilities (Iicrvur). 
‘Wyndham’s mentor both in politics and 
morals was Lord Bole giroks, who in the 
spring of 1716 had fled to France and 
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to Walpole was formed, Wyndham sty 
the leadership of the tor eae 
Walpole considerable trouble, But Wout 
ham was Bolingbroke’s mouth, iece ~ 
When he attacked, Walpole in 1730 for 
mitting the defences at the harbour of Ton 
kirk to remain undemolished, Bolin nob, 
secretary investigated the matter on the spo. 
the series of attacks which he delivered c : 
Walpole’s finance, from the salt to the Bt 
duties, which have been considered his finest 
oratorical and intellectual efforts, must be 
credited very largely to Bolingbroke, 
heat of these debates culminated in 7 
when the Septennial Act was under dis. 
cussion. “Wyndham had attacked Walpole 
with special causticity (his speech winnin 
from Smollett the eulogium ‘the unrivalle] 
orator, the uncorru ted Briton, and the un. 
shaken patriot’); ihe premier replied bys 
violent attack upon Bolingbroke, - The tory 
policy was a failure. Bolingbroke’s dream 
of a oy wie opposition led. by himself in 
the person of ‘Wyndham proved an impossi- 


committed himself to the Jacobite cause, a ! bility. When the election of 1745 renawel 


course to which, he said, Wyndham was! the whig majori 


the chief to urge him. Henceforth Wynd- 
ham was little more than Bolingbroke’s 


ty, Bolingbroke again Je 
the country, and Wyndham led ae ee 
tion with diminished heat, The core 


mouthpiece in England. He laboured as- ; spondence with his chief was renewed, and 


siduously for the reinstatement of the high 
church and its principles, and in 1717 
succeeded in getting parliament to appoint 
Dr, Snape, a high churchman and a believer 
in passive obedience and non-resistance, to 
preach at St. Margaret’s on the anniversary 
of the Restoration. His strong Jacobite 
leanings were chiefly the cause of the sus- 
picion under which the tory party rested, 
and which made it impotent for so many 
io to take advantage of whig dissensions, 
‘Wyndham, Boling broke addressed some 
of his most famous letters from exile. Tha 
letter giving an account of the sorry expe- 
riences of Bolingbroke at the court of James 
in Paris was sent to him; he was tho first 
whom Bolingbroke, disgusted with James 
and desiring to he pardoned by George, 
urged to abandon the Jacobites, To him 
oes sent his well-known apology 
in 1717. Nine years later, when Boling- 
broke was at vickenhar: attempting to 
carry out his cherished plan of detaching o 
body of whigs from Walpole, Wyndham 
was his confidant and, under his insiructions, 
Was co-operating with Pulteney in the 
House of Commons, attacking the foreign 
policy of the Walpoles, the increase of the 
standing army, the pension bills, the financial 
administration, and drawing attention to 
the corruption prevalent at elections. 
Whaen, in 1728, an organised opposition 


mage from advice given to form a coalition 
with the Pelhams to hunting intelligence 
and appeals io sell Dawley, 
he chief episodes of the last few years 
of his parliamentary life were his support of 
the Prince of Wales in his quanal wick 
the king about his allowance, ond his 
opposition to the convention with Spam, 
when he walked out of the House of Com- 
mons, followed by his party, as o protest, 
He knew that his tactics had been fruitless, 
and he discussed with Pope, shortly before 
his death, a project for forming 4 new 
method of opposition (Exwry and Covnr- 
HorD, Pope, ix. 178) Speaker Onslow's 
estimate of Wyndham was: ‘the most made 
for a great man of any that I have lnown 
of this age’ (Coxn, Walpole, ii. 660), He 
belonged to the gay political and literary 
circles which mixed together in the reigns 
of Anne and George, and was 4 leading 
spirit in coteries like the October Club. 
He was one of the founders of the Brothers’ 
Cluh, of which Swift became a member in 
June 1711. He recommended the small 
oet Diaper to the members in March 1712, 
ne of the Brothers, ‘Duke’ Disney, left 
him 5002. in 1781. Lord Stanhope, com- 
menting on Pope’s lines in the ‘ Epilogue to 
the Satires’— 
‘Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne, 
The master of our passions and his own— 


Wyndham-Quin 


. Pope's praise does not apply to his 
eT a, hice it appears that, though 
ene married, he resembled his frien 
ningbroke and Bathurst as a man of 
ute? His manner was excellent; his 
vr was impressive although he hada 
iter in his speech, and he attended very 
duels to politics. His speeches owe some- 
dug in polish and intellect to Eobagieoks 
it is leadership was rendered inetlectual 

his complete surrender to his friend. 

died at Wells on 17 June 1740. 

He was twice married: first, 21 July 
17%, toCatherine, second daughter of Oharles 
gymour, sixth duke of Somerset, by whom 
y lad four children—Charles Wyndham 
‘ar} Who became the Earl of Egremont; 
i) Percy, who, soning the surname 
QBrien, became the Karl of Thomond; 
fytherine; and Tlizabeth, who married 
Guage Grenville a. ¥-] Wyndham married, 
eoadly, Maria Oatherina, daughter of Peter 
Mong of Utrecht, and widow of the Mar- 
psol Blandford, by whom he had no issue. 
A three-quarter length portrait of Wynd- 
him fu Ins chancellor's robes by Kneller is 
died 1718. There are two engraved por- 
mits—a mezzotint by Faber, executed in 
1M, and a line engraving by Houbraken 
fr Birch’s ‘Lives,’ atter Itichardson; the 
iter was reduced by Ravenet for Smollett’s 
‘Hutory.’ 

{authorities quoted ; Gent. Mag.1740, pp. 220, 
NT; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wyon’s 
wd Boyer's Histories of the Reign of Queen 
Ame; y's Hiat. of the ighteenth Century, 
wh i; Jesse's Court of England, 1688-1760, 
148; Murray's Somerset ; Collingon’s Somerset, 
1791, in. 490 ; Wontworth Papers, 1888, pp. 109, 
49,274, $88 ; Macknight’s Bolingbroke; Parl, 
Hixt,; Swift’s Journal to Stella] J. R, ML 


WYNDHAM-QUIN, EDWIN RI- 
tHARD WINDITAM, third Hant or Don- 
uyex (1812-1871). [See Quin.) 


WYNFORD, first Baron. (See Buar, 
Wu1uaM Drarpr, 1767-1845.) 


WYNN. (See also Wrnnn.] 


WYNN, OHARLES WATKIN WIL- 
IAMS (1775-1850), politician, born on 
§0ct. 1775, was the second son of Sir Wat- 
ks Williams Wynn, fourth baronet of 
Wynnstay, Denbighshire (d. July 1789), 
who married, on 21 Dec, 1771, as his 
weond wife, Oharlotte, daughter of George 
Grenville, sister of the first Morquis of 
Buckingham ond aunt of the first Duke of 
Buckingham; she died at Richmond, Surrey, 
m 29 Sept. 1882, His grandfather, Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, and his younger 

YOL XXt, 
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brother, Sir Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, 
are separately noticed. 

From 1779 to 1788 Robert Nares {q. v.] 
‘was tutor to Wynn and his elder brother, 
living with them at Wynnstay and in Lon- 
don. On 23 March 1784 Wynn was ad- 
mitted at Westminster school, and in 1786 
Nares, then an usher at the school, resumed 
his tatorship of the brothers. Wynn re- 
tained in after years his connection with 
‘Westminster. He was o steward at their 
anniversaries of 1799 and 1828, and was 
elected a Busby trustee in 1829, In 1826 
ond 1829 he gave for competition among the 
‘Westminster boys a writership in India, 

Wynn matriculated at Obrist Church, 
Oxford, on 24 Dec. 1791, graduated B.A. in 
1796, ond M.A. in 1798. On 6 July 1810, 
the frst year of office of his uncle, Lord 
Grenville, as chancellor of the university, 
he was created D.O.L. His rooms as an 
undergraduate were in ‘Skeleton Corner,’ 
where Southey, who had made his friend- 
ship at Westminster in 1788 and kept it 
through life, used oftento visit him, Wynn, 
though not a rich man, made Southey on 
allowance of 1602. per annum, beginning 
with the last quarter of 1796 and ending in 
1807, when, though the same friendly in- 
fluence, a net pension of 1441. a year was 
bestowed on him by the government, In 
1801 Wynn hoped to obtain for his friend 
the post of secretary to some Italian lega- 
tion, but was disappointed, Southey in 
1806 dedicated to him the poem of ‘ Madoc.’ 

On 21 April 1705 Wynn was admitted 
student at Lincoln's Inn (Admission Reg. 
i. 554), and was called to the bar on 27 Noy. 
1798, Te attended the Oxford and North 
Wales circuit, but his parliamentary duties 
prevented him from pursuing his profession 
with success. In 18365 he was elected o 
bencher of hisinn, Through the influence 
of his connection, Lord Camelford, he was 
returned to parliament at a by-election on 
20 July 1797 for the pocket-borough of Old 
Sarum. Before the parliament was out he 
resigned his seat to stand for a vacancy in 
Montgomeryshire, where his familyhad great 
interest, and was returned on 19 March 1799. 
There was a contest for its representation in 
1881, but he was easily returned, and he held 
the seat continuously until his death in 1860, 
when he was the ‘father’ of the House of 
Commons, s ; 

‘Wynn. supported Pitt on the increase of 
the assessed taxes in 1798, and joined with 
him in acting adversely to Addington’s ad- 
ministration, but voted on 12 June 1806 for 
the impeachment of Lord Melville. From 
its formation in 1808 until he resigned in 

42 
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1844 he held the command of the Mont-| who had long pressed his = 


pomenyehice yeomanry cavalry. The three 
rothers Wynn are depicted in Gillray’s 
caricature of ‘A Welch Tandem’ (21 Jan, 
1801), and on 19 May 1806 his elder brother, 
Sir Watkin Wynn, and he, figured in the 
same artist's camcature of ‘The Bear [O. J. 
Fox] and his Leader a Grenville}. Jn 
it they swere called ‘Bubble and Squeak, a 
Duet,’ nichnames which had been given to 
them through the peculiarity of their voices 
(Wateur and Evans, Gillray Caricatures, 
PP. 269, 468). From 19 Feb. 1806 to Octo- 

er 1807 he was under-sacretary of state for 
the home department in the administration 
of ‘all the talents,’ which was presided over 
by his uncle, Lord Grenville. 

Wynn was fond of parliamentary life and 
took an active part in debate, being con- 
sidered a great authority on points of pro- 
cedure, He was proposed for speaker on 
2 June 1817, and in the opinion of Sir 
Samuel Romilly was eminently qualified for 
the post, as he had ‘ by long attention to the 
subject made himself completely master of 
the law of parliament and the forms of par- 
liamentary preety ? (Memoirs, iii. 296- 
207). But Manners-Sutton was supported 
by the government, and won by 812 votes 
to 162, Canning said that the only objec- 
tion to Wynn was that ‘ one would be some- 
times tempted to say Mr. Squeaker ’ (Moon, 
Diary, y. 278), 

During 1818 and 1819 Wynn endeavoured, 
as leader of the members acting in the inte- 
rest of his relative, the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, to form a third party in the House of 
Commons, but some of the little party of 
politicians thought that he leaned too much 
to the side of the whigs, In1819 he wason 
the civil list committee, and during 1820 he 
strongly objected to the conduct of the king 
and his ministers towards Queen Caroline, 
‘When these troubles were over, the support 
of Lord Buckingham’s adherents was secured 
by the tory ministry. From January 1822 
to February 1828 Wynn held the post of 

resident of the board of control with a seat 
in the cabinet, and on 17 Jon. 1822 he was 
sworn of the privy council, In September 
1822 Canning, who liked him not, desired 
his transfer to some other office to make 
room for Huskisson. There were differences 
between them in the following year, and in 
1824 Oanning called him ‘the worst man of 
business that Lever met’ (Canning Corresp. 
i, 201). Nevertheless he remained in office 
for six Fears, even through the brief admini- 
atrations of Oanning and Lord Goderich. 
‘When the Duke of Wellington formed his 
eabinet in 1828 the Duke of Buckingham, 


Lai ; 
office, thought that he, and not: Wyant 


have a place in it, and Wellington 

ejected Wynn, as Southey cua ae 2 
want of courtesy, of respect, and of feclino? 
But even Southey had heard that Wre 
was ‘ one of the most impracticable reties 
to deal with, taking erotchets in his head 
and holding to them with invincible per, 
tinacity’ (Letters, ed, Warter, iy. 182-9). 
_ After his loss of office Wynn was an, 
into opposition. He suppoited O'Connell's 
clams to sit for the county of Clare, and he 
voted for Sir Henry Parnell’s motion 00 the 
civil list which brought about the downill 
of the Wellington ministry. In the succeed. 
ing administration of Lord Grey he wag se. 
eretary at war from November 1820 to Apr 
1881, but without a place in the cabinet: 
aad he was also 8 member of the hoard af 
control. Ie did not approve of Lord J ohn 
Russell’s disfranchisement oposals in the 
Reform Bill, and, although he voted for the 
second reading of the measure, he su ported 
General Gascoyne’s amendment, when tha 
be eovene ent were defeated by 209 votes 


Tn 1881 ‘Wynn was active on the com 
mission for inquiry into the public records, 
and in Sir Robert Peel's short ministry of 
December 1834 to rae 1885 he held'the 
office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
but was not called into the cabinet, On 
8 Feb. 1885 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner to inquire into the state of the dioceses 
in England and Wales. Ie is said to have 
thrice refused the post of governor-general 
of India, Although he sat in parhament 
until 1850, he was not again offered office, 
and he gradually withdrew from public 
affairs, preferring to dwell at his pleasant 
country seat, with its ‘noble terraces’ Lim- 
gedwin in Denbighshire (Souruny, Life and 
Correap. iv. 854), Hoe was the first president 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, taking aleading 
vice in its proceedinga from its foundation in 

823, but he resigned the position in 1841, 
He was elected F.5,A. on 9 Jan, 1800. 

ie died at 20 Grafton Street, London, 
on 2 Nept. 1860, aged 74, and was buried by 
the side of his wife and son in o vault of St. 
George's Chapel, Bayswater, He married, 
on 9 April 1208, (a, 4 June 1888), 
eldest daughter of Sir Foster Cunliffe, bart, 
of Acton Park, Denbighshire, and had iase 
two sons and five daughters, The eldest 
siaetes, Charlotte Williems Wynn, is no- 
ticed separately, Sidney, the fourth dangh- 
ter, married, on 12 Dec. 1844, Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, who desoribes these sistera 
‘as women of a very noble type.’ 


Wynn 


olitician’s sister, Frances Williams 

Tran, who died on 24 June 1857, aged 
at "seventy-seven, was the writer of 
‘hares of a Lady of Quality, 1797-1844,’ 
Soeiitions of which appeared in 1864 under 
editorship of Abraham Hayward. 

‘Wynn was the author of ‘An Argument 

the Jurisdiction of the House of Com- 
re to commit in Cases of Breach of Pri- 
lege," published in May 1810, and twice re- 

sand, with an appendix, by August 1810, 
i dealt with the arrest of Sir Francis Bur- 
‘at, Wynn being clear that the house pos- 
ool he power of arrest. Many letters 
wm him are in the Duke of Buckmgham’s 
fort under the Regency’ (ii. 200 et seq., 
gi in the following volumes); Bishop 
ipher’s Life’ by his widow (vol. ii,)—he 
safrred on Heber the bishopric of Calcutta 
wn Southey’s ‘Life and Correspondence’ 
le i-v)i and in all the volumes of 
suthey’s ‘Letters,’ which were edited by 
Water. A letter from him to Croker on 
jeanthorship of the letters of Junius is in 
de Oroker Papers? et 188-4), He was 
n exceptionally well-informed man, He 
shanti copy of the first folio edition of 
Sukespeare,’ and he was horrified at the 
aus in Scott's ‘Ivanhoe’ (Moorn, Diary, 
192), A graphic deseription by Southey 
this fussy manner, always ‘domg some- 
ung else,” ig quoted in Southey's ‘Letters’ 
td Warter, iv, 580). 

(Gent, Mag, 1838 ii, 107, 1850 ii, 644-5; 
Ils Rominisconces, pp. 280-2; Wolch’s 
dhmni Westmon. ed. Phillimora, pp. 398, 497— 
8, 649, 651, 567; Barker and Stenning’s West- 
water Schoc] Registers; Williams's Montgomery 
Vorhies, pp. 828-32 ; Knight's Coleorton Me- 
wnals, i, 78, 82, 167, 262; Roebuck’s Whig 
Yuitry, ii, 190-8; Wilson's House of Oom- 
wat, pp. 411-12 , Duke of Buckingham’s Court 
wi the Regency, ii. 14, 64, 186-7, 825; 
bart of George 1V, i, 116~17, 168, i: 10-11, 
41-10, 377; Court of William IV, i, 117, 161, 
8); Dibdin’s Library Companion, p. 828; 
iuthey’s Life and Correspondence, i. 160, 299, 
1146, 168, iif, 72, 891, iv, 817, 354, v. 35-8, 
0147; Southey’s Letters, ed, Warter, i. 882, 
1408, 4¥, 620-30,} W. P.O, 


WYNN, OHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 
QM7-1869), diarist, born on 16 Jan, 1807, 
wathe eldest daughter of Oharles Watkin 
Yilliams Wynn [q. v.] Ier childhood was 
peed at Dropmore on the Thames, the seat 
her at-uncle, Lord Grenville, There, 
al at her father's house in London, she 
bame acquainted with some of the most 

guished persons of the day, both in 
lurture and in politics, Hor father's de- 
thing health compelled him to journoy in 
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1886 to Wiesbaden, and while proceeding in 
the steamboat from Rotterdam to Biebrich 
she met Varnhagen von Ense, During her 
father’s annual visits to Germany Varnhagen 
made a point of coming to see them, and 
ae fnendehip lasted until hig death in 

Miss Wynn knew many parts of England, 
and travelled much in Thaly and Switzer- 
land as well as in Germany. She was in 
Paris during the troubled period from 2 Nov. 
1861 to the end of February 1852, and de- 
scribes in detail the events of that time, 
Later on, in her English home at 48 Green 
Street, London, she formed ‘ close and lasting 
friendship ’ with Bunsen, Rio, Thomas Car- 
lyle, and F. D. Maurice, Letters to her 
from Maurice are printed in his ‘Life’ (ii, 
315-16, 346, 382, 463, 511, 569, 575-8), 
and one from him, descriptive of her cha- 
racter, is found in the preface (pp. ix-xi) of 
her ‘ Memorials.’ In 1866 Miss Wynn was 
compelled through iliness to reside nearly all 
the year in a foreign climate. She died at 
Arcachon on 20 April 1869, and was buried 
in the cemetery there, 

A volume, entitled ‘Memorials of Ohar- 
lotte Williams-Wynx, edited by her Sister’ 
Mrs, Harriot H. Lindesa Lee published 
in 1877, and reissued in 1878, Many of the 
letters and extracts had previously appeared 
in a volume printed solely for private circu- 
lation, They show her to have been well 
read in modern literature, both English and 
foreign, and to have possessed a cultivated 
mind instinct with religious feeling, Pre- 
fixed to both the published editions of her 
‘Memorials’ is a signed engraving, y H. 
Adlerd, from a drawing of her by H, T, 
Wells, R.A., in 1856, 

[Gent, Mag. 1807, i. 88; 
rials, 1877.] 


WYNN, Six HENRY WATKIN WIL- 
LIAMS (1788-1856), diplomatist, born on 
16 March 1788, was younger brother of 
Oharles Watkin Williams Wynn [q.¥.] Ie 
entered the foreign office as clerk in January 
1799, when his uncle, Lord Grenville, was 
its head, and early in 1801 was appointed 
his private secretary and fe writer, From 
April 1808 to April 1807 he wes envo: 
extraordinary to the elector of Saxony, an 
his services were rewarded with o pengion 
of 1,5007. a year (Hansard, 15 May 1822, 
p 624). For a few months (January to 
April 1807) he sat in parliament for the 
borough of Midhurst, hia uncle’s firat 
year of offics as chancellor of the university 
of Oxford he was created D.O.L, (6 July 
1810), Wynn wasmade envoy Seay 

BE ¥ 


preface to Memo- 
WP. 0. 
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tional surname of Wynn, and is separately 
noticed [see Wynn, SIR Watkin i bcnrr 
The house and estate of Gwydir remained, 
however, in the descendants of the fourth 
baronet, Sir Richard Wynn, whose only 
daughter, Mary (d. 1689), married at West- 
minster, on 80 July 1678, Robert, sixteenth 
baron Willoughby de Kresby (afterwards 
crested Marquis of Lindsey and Duke of 
Ancaster), and so conveyed the estates into 
that family, in which they remained until 
1895, when the present Karl of Ancaster 
disposed of the whole property. The man- 
sion, some heirlooms, and a small portion of 
the estate were purchased by his kinsman, 
Eorl Carrington, who through his mother 
(the daughter and coheiress of the twenty- 
second baron Willoughby) is a direct de- 
scendant of Sir John Wynn. 


[Most of the materials for a biography of 
‘Wynn are to be found, though badly arranged, 
in the last edition of his Hist. of the Gwydir 
Family Neither the State Papers nor the Phil- 
lipps MSS, (now at Cardiff) were, however, con- 
sulted by the editor. The latter comprise a 
large collection of letters and other pepenmats 
by dir Thomas Phillipps relating to Wynn and 
his family, including letters addressed to him 
by Archbishop Williams, Bishop Parry of St, 
Asaph, and the Earls of Salisbury, Leicester, 
and Bridgwater, Some memoranda by Wynn, 
the correapondence relating to his dispute with 
Bishop Morgan, and four letters sent to him 
from Cambridge by John Williams (afterwarda 
archbishop), are printed from other sources in 
Yorke's Royal Tribes of Wales (ed. 1887, pp. 
184-64). Other authorities are Beaufort Pro- 
gress, ed, 1888, pp. 138-47; Yorke’s Royal Tribes 
of Wales, ed. 1887, pp. 6-12, and 134~54 ut 
supra; Pennant’s Tours in Wales, Ist edit. 1781, 
ji, 187-465, 458-64; Breeso's Kalendars of Gwyn- 
edd; Wilhums’s Parl, Hist. of Wales, p, 59; 
Lloyd's Powys Fadog, iv. 269-74, 357 ; Allibone’s 
Dict. of English Literature, p. 2877. As to the 

of the Wynn family, see also Lew 





a 

won's Heraldic Visitations, ii, 148-9; Oollins’s 
Baronetage, 1720, i. 280-02; Burke's Peerage, 
under Wynn, Lindsey, Willoughby de Eresby, 
and Headley; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 
689; Nicholas’s Oounty Families of Wales, 2nd 
edit. pp, 813, 350, 418.] D. Le, 2, 


WYNN, Sm WATKIN WILLIAMS 
third baronet (1092-1749), whose original 
surname was Williams, was the grandson of 
Sir William Williams [q. v.], being the eldest 
son of Sir William Williams, the second 
baronet, of Lianforda, near Oswestry, by his 
first wife, Jane, daughter and sole heiress 
of Edward Thelwall of Plasyward, near 
Ruthin, Denbighshire, This lady, his mother, 
was @ great-granddaughter of Sir John 
‘Wynn [q.v.] of Gwydir, whose grandson, 
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also named Sir John Wynn, of Woon 
(which he changed into yeast ek 
without issue on 7 Jan, 1719, leavin tis 
estates to his kinsman, Watkin Wj . 
who thereupon assumed the arms and th. 
additional name of Wynn, and became th 
real founder of the great house of W: oe 
aan Wynn (as he therafors came o be 
ed) was born in 1699, and was edacated 
at Oxford, where he matriculated as a fellow- 
commoner of Jesus College on 18 Dec, 1710 
and was created D.O.L, on 17 Aug. 1783 
(Fosr=s, Alumni Oxon.) He was mayor of 
swestry for 1728, and of Chester for 178). 
| he was also M.P, for Denbighshira from 1714 
till his death, though in the election of V4 
which was ‘one of the great contests of the 
county,’ John Myddelton was first declared 
elected, but Wynn regained the seat on peti- 
tion. In the House of Commons, where he-wag 
regarded as ‘a brave open hospitable gentle. 
man : ast Hist. of England, ed, 1798, 
ii, 605), he wasa frequent debater, He yoted 
for the reduction of the standing army 
in 1781, and against the excise bill, the 
Septennial Act in 1784, and the convention 
in 1788, Speaker Onslow reforred to him 
as ‘a man of great note among the most 
disaffected to the present government, and 
much known upon that account’ (note to 
Burwar, Hist. of his own Time, ad, 1828, 
iii, 222), Next to Sir John Hynde Cotton 
(q. v.] and Sir William Wyndham (9. v.],he 
‘was probably the most active and indlueatial 
Jacobite in parliament, while owing to his 
large estates he was at the head of all the 
tory squires of North Wales, where he was 
long known as ‘the Great Sir Watkin’ He 
‘was one of the original members of e Jaco- 
bite club, called the Oycle, founded at Wrex- 
ham in 1728 (Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 
1829, i. 912-18; Cambrian Journal, viii, 804- 
800). In March 1740 he was described by 


38! Lord Temple as ‘hearty’ in his support of 


the Pretender, and ‘ certainly to be depended 
upon’ (Manon, Hist, of England, 2nd edit. 
ii, 48, of. App. pp. Lexv and Ixxvi), and, 
together with Cotton and Lord Barrymore, 
he appears to have repeated his assurances of 
support to Lord Traquair during the latter's 
visit to London in the summer of 1743 
Hownxt, State Trials, vol, xviii. cols, 855- 
é 0) Ewa, Life of Prince Charles Stuart, 
i, 80). 
Meanwhile Wynn and his associates lost 
noopportunity for harassing the government 
and attacking Walpole in the House of Com- 
mons (Maxon, vol. iii, App. p. ¥, ef. pp. 108, 
172); and even after the earlier attempts to 
impeach Walpole had failed, Wynn seconded 
a motion on y Dec. 1748 to renew the in- 


Wynn 





into the conduct of the fallen minister, 
int ’ 
it the proposal was defeated by large num- 
yess (0. p. 2145 Coxn, Memoirs of } repel 

116, iv. 822). On 28 Jan. 1745 Wynn 

~ sorted the motion for continuing the 

aigh troops in Flanders for that year, 
gnng that he a, eed with the court for the 
gut time in his life, his object probably 
tosecuxe their absence from England in 
wea Jacobite rising were decided upon. 
for this apparent inconsistency Wynn was 
stacked in ‘An Expostulatory Epistle to 
is Welsh Knight on the late Revolution 
‘Politics ond the Extraordinary Conduct of 
mself and his Associates’ which was im- 
malistely answered in ‘An Apology for the 
Vash Knight.’ Soon after Prince Oharles 
Li anded in Scotland, Wynn put himeelf 
neommunication with the leading citizens 
zlendon, and received their promises of 
apport (Ewax, i, 802; Manon, iii, 418), A 
ieter, written by Obarles from Preston, con- 
ying information of his entry into England, 
supposed to have been addressed to Wynn 
(EWALD, 1. 277; of, Hist, ALSS, Comm, 8rd 
Byp. p. 255); but, owing to therapid marches 
gf the highlanders, it was not till two days 
iter their retreat had commenced that a 
er from Wynn and Lord Barrymore 
mved at Derby to assure the prince ‘in the 
nmoof many friends that they were ready to 
jin in what manner he pleased, either in the 
apital or every one in his own country’ 
(now, iii, 415; Onampnrs, Hist, of the 
Rebellion, Pop. edit. p. 197). 

The complicity of Wynn and his asso~ 
tistes in the matter of the rebellion was 
dylosed by Murray of Broughion in his 
mience both against Lord Lovat (State 
Thais, loc, ra and before the secret com- 
nittes of the Tlouse of Commons (Manon, 
in, 478, and App. pp. Lexii et seq,), and ‘the 
wes seamed very angry’ with the court 
See names of Sir Watkin, &c., 
thp out of Murray's mouth ;’ but the govern- 
nent showed no wish for their impeach- 
nent. 

After this Wynn took a much less active 
pet in politics, though he was elected a 
senard of the anniversary dinner for 1746 of 
the Westminster electors, Hoe was a trustee 
wier the will of John Radcliffe (1660-1714) 
h t,],and as such was present at the opening 

the Radoliffs Library at Oxford on 16 April 
149, Ile died on 26 Sept. 1749in consequenca 
ofafall from his horse while returning irom 
hnuting, and was buried on 8 Oct. at Ruabon 
sturch, where a monument by Rysbrack, with 
sLatin inscription by William King (1685- 
1768) {avs was erected to hismemory. An 
egy to him by Richard Rolt[q. v.] was pub- 
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lished in 1749, and reprinted in ‘ Bye-Gones’ 
for 8 July 1889, He was also eulogised in a 
poem written in 1751 by the first Lord Ken- 
yon, who was then a clerk in a solicitor's office 
at Nantwich (see Cambrian Quarterly Maga- 
zine, ii, 223-5; Campnetn, Chief Justices, iii, 
4). The publication of an elegy in Welsh is 
also recorded (Bye-Gones, 1809-1900, p. 39). 
The only blot on his memory among Welsh- 
men was that he took part in the persecution 
of the North Wales methodists about 1748, 
and once caused the pious Peter Williams 
{q.v.] to be imprisoned iu his dog-kennel 
(Wittams, Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, 
pp. 47, 88; Huanns, Methodistiaeth Cymiu, 
1,149). His death was regarded by a few 
as an act of divine interposition for the pro- 
tection of the pereoculad: 

‘Wynn was twice married. His first wife 
(who died without issue on 24 May 1748) 
was Ann, heiress of Edward Va han, MP, 
for Montgomeryshire from 1678-9 till his 
death in 1718, and owner of the Glanilyn, 
Liwydiarth, and Llangadwin estates, which 
ever since his daughter's marriage have 
formed part of the Wynnstay estate. His 
second. wife, whom he married on 16 July 
1748, ‘ at the request of his late lady under 
her hand’ (Gent. Mag.), was Frances (d. 
10 April 1803), daughter of George Shakerley 
of IIulme, Cheshire, By her he had two sons, 
of whom the eldest, Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn arid | succeeded his father as 
fourth baronet, He in turn became the 
father of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the 
fifth baronet (1772-1810), of Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn (q. v.J, and of Sir Henry 
Watkin Williams Wynn [q. v.] 

There are two portraits of Wynn at 
‘Wyaustay, one of them being by Allan 
Ramsay. There is another ree of him, 
by Hudson, preserved at Peniarth (Bye- 
Gones, October 1876, p. 181). There are also 
at Wynnstay two rings which, according to 
family tradition, were given to him by Prince 
Oharles (i. p. 145). Ino picture at Bad- 
minton Wynn and the fourth Duke of Beau- 
fort are represented as inspecting a racehorse 
(Baily's Magazine, 1868). 

Reobeegtaea to authorities cited, see Askew 
Roberts's Wyunstay and the Wynna, Oswestry, 
1876, 4to, and his edition of Wynn's History of 
the ir Family, Oswestry, 1878. Nicholas's 
County Families of Wales; Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage, Yorke's Royal Tribes of Wales, ed. 
1887, pp. 88, 104, 188; Wilhame’s Parl. Hiat. 
of Wales, p. 76; Wales, January 1896 Pp. 17-25, 
October 1896 p. 485.] D, Lx, T. 

WYNN, WILLIAM (1710?-1761), Welsh 

t, wos the son of William Wynn of 
y Neuedd, near Harlech (sheriif of 
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Merioneth in 1713-14), by his second wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Roger Lloyd of 
Rhagatt, and widow of Meredydd Lloyd of 
Rhiwaedog. There was a son by the first 
marriage, Robert, who succeeded to Maes of 
Neuadd, and was sheriff in 1788-4. “Wil- 
liam was born about 1710 ; he matriculated 
at Oxford from Jesus College on 14 March 
1726-7, and graduated B.A. on 12 Oct, 
1780, and M.A. on 15 July 1785. In 1740 
he became vicar of Llan Bryn Mair, Mont- 
gomeryshire; in o letter written from this 
place in 1745-6 to Lewis Morris (a. v.] he 
shows himself a diligent student of Welsh 
antiquities, but complains he has no leisure 
for anything save ‘scribbling Welsh sermous.’ 
In 1747 he exchanged Llan Bryn Mair for the 
rectory of Mannafon in the same county; to 
this was added in 1750 the rectory of 
Llan Gynhafal, Denbighshire, and it was 
here he lived henceforth until his death on 
29 Jan. 1760, He married Martha, daugh- 
ter of IJenry Roberts of hyd Onnen, and 
left a son Robert, who entered Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1766. 

Wynn was esteemed one of the most 
skilful Welsh poets of his time, but no sepa- 
rate collection of his poems has been issued. 
The collection known as ‘ Blodeugerdd 
QOymru’ (1759) contains a carol and some 
lighter verse of his; his weightier poems 
appeared in the same year in another collec- 
tion, ‘Dewisol Ganiadau yr Oes Hon,’ which 
includes seven of his pieces. Among them is 
the ‘Cy wydd’ on the last judgment, deemed 
by some critics to be not inferior to that of 
Goronwy Owain onthe same subject, The 
works of Rice Jones (1818) contain an elegy 
on Wynn. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Breese’s 
Kalendars of Gwynedd; Cambrian Reg, ii. 611- 
686 ; Lloyd’s Hist. of Powya Fudog, vi. 876, 415; 
Browne Willis’s St. Asaph; Thomas’s Hist, of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph; Williams's Eminent Welsh- 
men.] VEL, 

WYNNE, EDWARD Gora law 
‘writer, born in 1784, was eldest son o Wil 
liam Wynne, serjoant-at-law (baptised at St. 
Margarat’s, Westminster, on 7 July 1692, d. 
16 May 1765), who married, on 80 Sept. 
1728, Grace (d.20 Nov. 1779), daughter and 
coheiress of William Brydges, serjeant-at- 
Jaw. His grandfather, Owen Wynne, LL.D. 
sworden of the mint and under-secretary of 
state, married Dorothy, daughter of Francis 
Luttrell of Gray's Inn, and sister of Nar- 
cissus Luttrell [q. v.] 

‘Wynne matriculated from Jesus Oollege, 
Oxford, on 11 April 1753, and was called to 
the bar from the Middle Temple in 1758. 
Narcissus Luttrell purchased from the Earl 
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of Shaftesbury in 1710 the esta i 

Chelsea, and at his death it amed fat 
his brother-in-law, Serjeant Wynne, * 
then to Edward Wynne. Wynne and 
man of extensive reading, bot legal and 
general, and an acute lawyer, but throush 
his wealth, without the necessity for ele 
application to his Ps gpiny He died at 
lis house, Little Chelsea, on 27 Dee, 1784 
and was buried in the same grave with lus 
father and mother in the north cloister 
Westminater A bbey,on 8 Jan. 1785, Tablets 
in the cloister commemorate grandfather 
fother and mother, and son, , 

‘Wynne wos the author of: 1. ‘A Mis 
cellany containing several Law Tracts’ 
[anon.], 1765. It contained seven articles 
the last two of which were by his father 
the second of them being ‘ Observations 
touching the Antiquity | Dignity of the 
Degree of Serjeant-at-Law.’ One of Wynne's 
tracts was ‘On the Trial of the Pix ;’ it was 
printed separately in 1785, and yeprinted in 
the ‘Gentleman's urgenne (1786, i. 197-8), 
2,‘ An Analysis of the Law concerminr 
Parochial Provisions for the Poor’ [anon 
1767. 8,‘ Eunomus; or Dialogues concern 
ing the Law and Constitution of England, 

ith an _ on Dialogue’ [anon,], 1767, 
4vols. (probab! Hy forprivate circulation only); 
1774 [enon vols,, 2nd edit, by Edward 
‘Wynne, 1785, Later editions appesred as 
Dublin in 1791, and at London in‘ 1809 and 
1821. The fifth edition in 1822 contained 
notes by W. M. Bythewood and an index 
by John Winter Jones, 

__ Lhe sale by Leigh & Sotheby of Wynne’s 
library, begun on 6 March 1786, lasted twelve 
days. It contained the collections of Nar- 
cissus Luttrell, including many old English 
romances and scarce pamphlets, the bulk of 
which are now in the Britiab Museum, The 
auction catalogue was ‘wretchedly detailed 
to the public’ (Dram, Bibiomania, ed. 1876, 
PP. 828-4). Wynne was unmarried, and all 

property went to his brother, the Rev. 
Luttrell Wynne (d. 1814). 

[Chester's Westminster Abbey Reg, pp. 405-6, 
429, 439, 488; Atterbury’s Miscell. Works, w 
460-8; Gent. Mag. 1785, i. 53-4, 77; Lyzons's 
Environs, ii, 177, iii. 628; Boase’s Collect, 
Qornub, p. 1305.] W. PO 


WYNNE, ELLIS (1671-1781), Welsh 
author, only son of Edward Wynne of Les 
Ynys, near Iarlech, was born in 167]. On 
1 March 1691-2 he matriculated at Oxford 
from Jesus College; thereafter he settled 
without graduating) on his little patrimony. 

cording to tradition, he practised as alaw- 
yer, In {701 he published in London ‘Rheol 
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Buchedd Sanctaidd, a translation of Taylor's 
Poly Living? which he dedicated to Bishop 
Humphreys. The work which has made him 
qmous, ‘Gweledigacthau y Bardd Owag’ 

‘Visions of the Sleeping Bard’), appeared in 

708 (London). He now took orders, in re- 

se probably to the appeals of those who 
jad been impressed by the ability and earnest- 
ness shown in ‘Y Bardd Owsg,’ and in 1705 
jeeame rector of Lian Danweg, and perpetual 
erste of Lian Bedr, both not far from Las 
Ynys. He was editor of the issue of the 
Welsh prayer-hook which appeared in 1710 
(london). In May 1711 he exchanged his 
ling for the rectory of Llanfair-juxto-Har- 
keh, which he held until his death in July 
173, He was buried beneath the altar of 
Llanfair, In September 1698 he married 
Iau Wynne of Moel y Glo, who died in 
the following July. On J4 Feb. 1702 ha 
married his second wife, Laura Lloyd of 
fafod Lwyfog, near Bedd Gelert. She died 
jn August 1720; of their children, William, 
the second, succeeded his father as rector of 
Luofair, and died in 1761, and Edward, the 
yomgest, became rector of Penmorfa, Ed- 
ward published in 1755 at Shrewsbury ‘Prif 
Addyse y Cristion,’ which included a brief 
esposition of the church catechism and some 
hymns and carols by his father. 

The visions of ‘Bardd Cwag’ are three—o 
vision of the world, of death, and of hell; 
tach is a prose narrative, allegorical in form, 
mgs intone. The writer clearly owed 
much to L’Estrange’s version of the‘ Visions’ 
of Quevedo, but used the material he drew 
from this source with independence. The 
mtiric wRoue and sublimity of the laerne 
ture, the keen Imowledge of men and of the 
tmes displayed, and the terse inimitable 
style, make this by general consent the 
greatest of Welsh prose classics, It was 
translated, not very accurately, by George 
Borrow (London, 1800); a more faithful 
vetsion was published in 1897 by Rt. 
Gwyneddon Davies (London). The follow- 
ing is a list of the editions of ‘Bardd 
Owag:’? let, London, 1708; 2nd, Shrews- 
bury, about 1740; 3rd, 1748, 4th, 1765, 
Sth, 1769, all at Shrewsbury; 6th, Car- 
morthen, 1767; 7th, Shrewsbury, 1768; 
ath, Shrewsbury, 1774; 9th, Merthyr, 1806; 
10th, Carmarthen, 1811; llth, Dolgelly, 


1825; 18th, Carnarvon, 1825; 18th, - | al 


rwat, 1825; 14th, Carmarthen, 1828; 16th, 
Carnarvon, 1828; 16th, Carmarthen, 1858, 
with memoir by D. Silvan Evans; 17th, 
Lenidloes, 1864; 18th, Carmarthen, 1865; 
19th, Llanidloes, 1887; 20th, Carmarthen, 
1878; Q1et, Liverpool, 1886; 22nd, Liver- 
pool, 1888; 28rd, Carmarthen, 1891; 24th, 
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Liverpool, 1894; 26th, Carnarvon, 1898; 
26th, iverpool, 1898; 27th, Bangor, 1898, 
an exact reprint of the first edition, with 
nanoe, notes, and glossary by J. Morris 
ones, 


[The introduction to the Bangor edition of 
Bardd Cwsg gives a full account, based on an 
examination of parish records, of what is known 
of Ellis Wynne and his family. For the bibho-~ 
graphy, see Py eryatiaes y Cymry and the 
Catalogue of the Welsh portion of Cardiff 
Public Library. Other sources are Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.; Silvan Evans's introduction to 
the edition of 1863; Williams's Eminent Welsh- 
men.] BL. 

WYNNE, JOHN EL ae eae of 
St. Asaph and of Bath and Wells, the 
second son of John Wynne of Maes y Coed, 
Caerwys, Flintshire, was born in that parish 
in 1667. He was educated at Northop 
school and then at Ruthin school, Denbigh- 
shire. He matriculated from Jesus College, 
Oxford, on 81 March 1682, graduated B.A. 
1686, became a fellow in that year, and pro- 
ceeded M.A, in 1688, B.D. in 1696, and D.D. 
on 24 Jan. 1706-6. He was appointed vicar 
of Nantglyn in 1696, and vicar of Llans:lin 
(both in Denbighshire) in 1706, He obtained 
these preferments aesough college influence, 
but in the meanwhile he had accompanied the 
Earl of Pembroke abroad as his chaplain, and 
he was, upor his return, given the rectory of 
Llangelynin in the diocese of Bangor, and the 

rebend of Breconin the diocese of St. David's. 
rom 1705 to 1715 he held the Lady Margaret 
professorship of divinity, holding with it, as 
was customary, acanonry at Worcester, In 
1718 he obtained in addition the rectory of 
Liandyssil, Cardiganshire. In August 1712, 
being already vice-principal, after a some- 
what bitter party struggle he was elected 
principal of Jesus College, Oxford, but he 
remained in Oxford barely eighteen months, 
for on 11 Jan. 1714-15 he was nominated to 
succeed Williom Fleetwood as bishop of St. 
Asaph ; he was consecrated on 6 Feb. 1714~ 
1716, and it so happened that he was the 
first bishop appointed by Georgel. His pepo 
laxity was not increased at Oxford by his re- 
taining the principalship of Jesus along with 
the bishopric until his marriage in 1720, 
Great exception was taken to his ‘ unblush- 
ing whig propagendism.’ He was 4 consider- 
able benefactor to the cathedral church and 
the episcopal palace at St. Asoph, and he ex- 
ded upwards of 600, in repairing the 
mage occasioned by the hurricane of 2 Feb. 
1715, He was translated to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells upon the death of Bishop 
looper on 11 Noy, 1727, and ruled thet see 
for sixteen years, being a bishop altogether 
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for the long space of twenty-nine years. In 
1782 he purchased the Soughton estate in the 

avish of Northop, and he died there on 

5 July 1748, He was buried in the chapel 
of Northop church, under a flat blue marble 
slab bearing his arms, He married, in 1720, 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Robert Pugh 
of Bennarth, the ceremony being performed 
at Lambeth Palace by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Ho left two sons—Jobn and Sir 
‘William Wynne (1729-1815), a judge of the 
admiralty, privy councillor, and master of 
Trinity Hab, Cambridge, from 1803 till his 
death—and two daughters, Margaret (d. 
1822), and Mary (d. 1744), who married 
Henry Fane, brother to the Earl of West- 
morland. 

Wynne published separately four sermons, 
one preached before the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in February 1724-6 ; 
a second, preached before the Societies for the 
Teformation of Manners in January 1725-6, 
But he is only remembered. tor his * Abridge- 
ment of Locke's Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding ’ (1606, 8yo; 1700, 1781, 1762, 
1770), which was commended by Locke him- 
self, as well as by Thomas Hearne and other 
scholars, and was translated into French and 
Italian. 

Four oil portraits of Wynne are in exis- 
tence, but none of these appears to have 
ever been engraved. Oneis at Wells Palace, 
a second at Jesus College, Oxford, a third at 
Soughton, and a fourth in the possession of 
the descendants of his daughter Margaret 
(Banks). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Gent, 
Mug, 1748; Williams's Dict. of Eminent Welsh- 
mon, p. 650; Browne Willis’s Survey of St. 
Asaph, i, 148.4; Freeman’s Cathedral Church 
of Wells, xv; Abbey’s English Ohurch and its 
Bishops, 1700-1800 ; Ilardy's Hist. of Josus Ool- 
lege, 1899; Brit. Mus, Cat,] T. 8. 

WYNNE, JOIN MOUDDLESTONE 
ec miscellaneous writer, born in 

748, was the son by his first wife of Edward 
‘Wynne, an officer in the customs, of Welsh 
extraction, who lived at Southampton. is 
uncle, Richard Wynne (1719-1799), rector 
of St. Alphage, London Wall (1762-99), 
and afterwards of Ayott St. Lawrence, Hert- 
fordshire, was the author of ‘Essays on 
Education’ (London, 1761, 4t0) and several 
small manuals of accidence and geography, 
besides an annotated edition of the New 
Testament (London, 1764, 2 vols. or 

John was sent to St. Paul’s school, and 
looked forward to a liberal profession, but 
after his mother’s death he was in 1756 ap- 

renticed by his father toa printer, In 1769 

6 obtained o small appointment in the East 
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India Company's service, but 
from India in 1761, and on wait _ 
for the periodicals of the day, a practi 4 
which he had begun while still a rint : 
apprentice. A bookseller named "hebls 
entrusted him with the editorship of the 
‘Lady's Magazine.’ Goldamith as seid t 
have recommended him to write g histo : 
of Ireland, which duly appeared in 1772, 
some months he edited the ‘ Gazetteer’ | 
he was employed latterly as a compositor on 
the ‘General Evening Post, for which he 
also stipulated to contribute ‘a short articly 
of poetry every day,’ a contract which he 
frequently performed under trying circum. 
stances. His son states that he was afluent 
speaker at the Coachmakers’ Hall and othr 
ebating societies in defence of the govern- 
ment of Lord North, The same authority 
admits that it was ‘impossible for a man ¢f 
his ardent imagination to ayoid on eve 
occasion sacrificing too freely at the shring 
of Bacchus.’ On one of these occasions he 
was run over by @ hacknoy carriage, and was 
lame for the remaining ten years of his life, 
Some of the eccentricities which he de 
veloped are said to have been due to three 
dares he made to his mother on her 
eathbed—that he would ‘ shun horses, and 
never go into a boat ora belfry.’ He died 
in St, Bartholomew's Hospital on 2 Dee, 
1783; he was survived but a few days by 
his wife, whom he married in 1770, and by 
whom he left three children wholly unpro- 
yidod for. 

‘Wynne’s numerous writings for the book. 
sellers include: 1, ‘A. General History of 
the British Empire in America,’ London, 
1770, 2 vols. 8vo. The second volume deals 
exclusively with the French war (1756-68), 
together with some account of the West 
Indies, His own historical judgment seems 
sound, but as a compilation the work is con- 
temptible (of. Monthly Rev. 1771, ii. 337, 
482). 2. ‘The Prostitute: a Poem,’ 1771, 
dto. 3, ‘General History of Ireland from 
the Rarliest Accounts to the Death of Kin 
William IIT,’ 1772, 2 vols. Avo; also 177 
and 1774, A very florid dedication is ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Northumberland. 
The work is of small value (cf. i, 1773, 
i, 469), 4, ‘Choice Emblems ... written 
for the Amusement of Lord Newbattle’ 
1772, 12mo (including ‘ Great Allowance for 
the Governesses of Young Ladies’ Bos: 
Schools’), 5. ‘The Four Seasons: a Posm, 
1778, 4to. Four cantos inspired apparently 
by a desire to see Thomson in rhyme; but 
‘Wynne'r own rhymes are very bad, 6. ‘ Eve- 
lina: # Poem,! 1778, 4to, Dedicated to Sir 
Thomas Wynn, bart.; the characters m- 
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pmendua, and Vortigern. 7. ‘Fables of 
Flowers for the Female Sex, with Zephyrus 
yd Flora: a Vision,’1778, 12mo, 8. ‘The 
Child of Chance; or the Adventures of Harry 
Hazard’ 1786, 2 vols. 8vo, 9, ‘Tales for 
Youth in Thirty Poems, by the Author 
“Choice Emblems”? (with woodcuts by 
fawick), 1794, 12mo (several editions), 
[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, 1. 151 (a candid 
gemor by Wynne's son); Gent. Mag. 1788, ii, 
1129; European Mag. September 1804; Tim- 
yrley’s Cyclopedia, p. 763; Hulkett and Laing’s 
ut of Anonymous and Peeudonymous Lit. pp. 
$18, 2689; Reuss’a Register of Living Authors, 
1770-00, p. 456; Dibdin’s Library Companion, 
478; Towndes's Bibl. Manual, p, 3006; Brit. 
as, Cat. In Ohambers’s Worcestershire 
Worthies the author is absurdly stated to have 
teen the son ot John Wynne [q 1], bishop of 
§ Asaph. For Richard Wynne, see Gent, Mag. 
1799, 1 629; Grad. Cantabr.; Hennessy’s No- 
wm Repertorium Ecclegiast, pp, lx, 87.] T.S, 


WYNNE, WARREN RIOHARD 
COLVIN (1848-1879), captain, royal engi- 
mers, eldest surviving son of Osptain Jo: 
Wynne, royal horse artillery, of estay, 
co. Dublin, by Anne, daughter of Admiral 
Sir Samuel Warren [q. v.], was born on 
f April 1848, After passing through the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich he 
received a commission as lieutenant in the 
nyal engineers on 26 June 1862. He served 
stvarious home stations, and then for five 

at Gibraltar, where he acted as adju- 
tant of his corps, He was appointed to 
the ordnance survey in the home counties 
on his return to England at the end of 
1871, He was promoted to be captain on 
8Feb, 1875, 

On 2 Dec. 1878 he embarked in command 
of the 2nd field company of the royal engi- 
seers for Natal, and on arrival at Durban 
murched to join the first column as com- 
manding royal ae under Oolonel (after- 
wards Sir) Oharles Knight Pearson at the 
mouth of the Tugela river, to take part in 
th Zulu war. The river was crossed on 
13 Jan. 1879, and in the presence of the 
aeany Wynne with his company of royal 
ee assisted by the line, laid out and 

t Fort Tenedos on the left bank of the 
lower Tugela, which was completed on the 
lth, He was in command of the right in 
the action on the Inyezane river on 22 Jan., 
whers his company was employed as light 
infantry, and on arrival at Ekowe Wynne 
designed and built the fort there, 

On 28 Jan, Lord Chelmsford’s announce- 
ment that he was forced, on account of the 
Inndhlwana disaster, to retire to the fron- 
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tier was received, with full discretion to 
Pearson to hold his position or retire to the 
Tugela, A majority of a council of war was 
in favour of retreat, when Wynne, men- 
tioning that retreat would be hazardous, and 
its moral effect at such a juncture most 
Pepuaiciet succeeded with the support of 

onel Walker and Captain H. G@. Mac- 
Gregor in securing 2 decision to remain at 
Ekowe. 

The construction of the fort was pro- 
ceeded with, Oni March Wynne was en~ 
gaged in a successful sortie to destroy a 
Zulu kraal, and commanded the right flank 
of the column on its return in an engage- 
ment with the enemy, his company again 
acting as light infantry. Hemmed in at 
Ekowe, and unable to get runners through 
to Lord Chelmsford, heliograph signals from 
the Tugela were observed on the following 
day, and Wynne at once constructed a lige 
signalling screen to reply, and made a bal- 
loon to carry a message. He was indofati- 
gable in laying down ranges, repairing ap- 
proaches, or cutting down bush, always re- 
sourceful and cheerful, making the best of 
the means at hand; and to his skill and exer- 
tions the successful defence was greatly due. 
Pearson, in hie despatch (London Gazette, 
16 May 1879), expressed his high opinion of 
‘Wynne’s services, 

12 March he was struck down with 
fever, the result of overwork, On the relief 
of Ekowe he was moved in s cart to the 
Tugela river, where he died on 9 April 
1879, and was buried in the hillside ceme- 
tery overlooking the river and Fort Tenedos. 
His name is commemorated by his corps in 
Rochester Oathedral. 

‘Wynne married first, in 1872, Eleanor 

d, 1878), third daughter of J. P. Turhett of 

wenstown, co. Dublin; and secondly, in 
1876, Lucy, eldest daughter of Oaptein 
Alfred Parish, by whom he had three chil- 
dren, who with their mother survived him. 

{Royal Engineers’ Records ; Despatches; Me- 
moir and Diary in the Royal Engineers’ Journal, 
1879, with plana of Forts Tenedos and Ekowe 
and the action of Inyezane; London Times 
obituary notice, 81 May 1879 ; pores ue! 


WYNNE, WILLIAM WATKIN ED- 
WARD (1801-1880), antiquary, waa the 
eldest son of William Wynne of Peniarth, 
Merionethshire, and Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of Philip Puleston of 
Pickhill Hall, Denbighshire, where he was 
born on 28 Dec, 1801. The Wynnes were 
lineally descended from Osborn gv. J called 
‘Wyddel (or ‘the Irishman’), and them senior 
representatives in the present day are the 
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‘Wynnes of Peniarth [cf art. Wry, Srp | of Merionethshire’ in the first number of the 


JonN], 

Wynne was admitted to Westminster 
school on 27 Sept. 1814, and matriculated 
from Jesus College, Oxford, on 24 March 
1820 (Fosrnr, Aiumni Oxon.) He was M.P. 
for Merioneth from 1852 to 1865, and high 
sheriff in 1867. 

In 1859 the Hengwrt collection of manu- 
soripts, which had been originally formed by 
Robert Vaughan Coed was he- 

ueathed to e by his distant kinsman 

sir Robert Williames Vaughan of Nannau 
on his death without issue. It was there- 
upon removed to Peniarth, where it is now 
preserved, and in 1869-71 Wynne published 
im the ‘Archeologia Cambrensis’ (8rd ser. 
vol, xv. and 4th ser. vols. i. and ii.) a cata- 
logue of its contents which ‘in amplitude 
of deseription may be almost classed among 
catalogues raisonnés, Besides containing 
an early version of the ‘Cunterbury Tales’ 
(published in 1868 by the Chaucer Society) 
and some Cornish mystery plays, the collec- 
tion is unequalled in its wealth of early 
Welsh manuscripts, which include numerous 
medieval romances (some of them published 
in Robert Williams's ‘Selections from Hen- 
gwrt MSS.,’ 2 vols. London, 1876-92), two 
of the ‘Four Ancient Books of Wales’ 
edited by W. F. Skene in 1868), and no 
fewer than twelve versions of the laws of 
Howel Dda. The collection has recently 
been calendared by Mr. Gwenogyvryn Evans 
for the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Report on MSS. in the Welsh Language, 
1900, vol. ii.) While his manuscripts were 
jealously guarded against every possibility of 
damage, their possessor gave to all genuine 
scholars every facility for their inspection and 
reproduction. Ie was himself thoroughly 
versed in their contents; his knowledge of 
the genealogy of North Wales families was 
quite unrivalled, while in general archxo- 
logy and especially ecclesiology his informa- 
tion was both extensive and accurate, He 
fixed the date of the ‘extent’ of Merioneth 
for Sir Henry Ellis’s edition of the ‘Record 
of Carnarvon’ in 1888 (introduction, p. xx), 
and himself made large collections for a his- 
tory of Merionethshire which are preserved 
at Peninith. He supplied genealogical notes 
of the first importance to Sir Samuel R. 
Meyrick’s edition of Dwnn’s ‘ Heraldic Visita- 
tion of Wales’ C846), for Breese’s ‘Kalendars 
of Gwynedd’ ¢ 878), and for the ‘ History of 
the Gwydir Family,’ edited by Askew Ro- 
hertsin 1878. Numerous contributions from 
his pen also appeared in the ‘ Archmologia 
Cambrensis’ (sea Index for 1816-88), com~- 
mencing with a ‘List of the Lords Lieutenant 


ournal (1846), and ending with a hi 
his own parish of Linnegryn in ay He 
also wrote ey for ‘ Bye-Gonea! in 
which some archeological notes of his rela. 
ting to Merioneth were published in 1895-6 
ioe tye. coe 22 Mey 1895), 

_in he prepared for private circula- 
tion a ‘ Pedigree of the Family of Wrens ’ 

London), and, in conjunction with G, T 

ark, published in 1878 2 small history of 

Harlech Oastle, of which in 1874 the crown 
had sppted him constable, 

He ied at Peniarth on 9 June 1880 and 
was buried at Llanegryn. On 8 May 1899 
he married Mary, second daughter and eo- 
heiress of Robert Aglionby Slaney, M-P,, of 
Walford Manor, Shropshire, and by her had 
two sons: William Robert Maurice Wynne 
of Peniarth (1840-1909), Jord lieutenant of 
Meroneth, and Mr. Owen Slaney Wynne of 
Dol'rhyd, Dolgelly. 

[Pedigree of Family of Wynno; Arch, Cambr, 
(1880), 4th ser, xi, 229 (with portrait); Bye. 
Gones for June 1880, Times, 11 June 1880; 
Nicholas’s County Families of Wales, 2nd ed. 
ii, 663, 712; Burke's Landed Gentry, sub nom, 
‘ Wynne of Peniarth;’ Willioms's Parlismentary 
History of Wales, p. 118; Report of Welsh Land 
Commission, 1896, p. 162; Old Welsh Chips, p, 
384,] D, U1, 7. 


WYNNYFFE, THOMAS (1676-1654), 
bishop of Lincoln, [See Wivnrert] 


WYNTER, ANDREW (1816-1876), 
yee and author, the son of Andrew 

yunter, was born at Bristol in 1819, He 
studied medicine in London at St. George's 
Hospital, and graduated M.D, at the uui- 
versity of St. Andrews in 1858, In De 
cember 1856 he suceceded (Sir) John Rose 
Cormack {a y.] a3 editor of the ‘ Association 
Medical Journal,’ which he continued to 
edit, until the conclusion of 1860, the title 
being changed at the beginning of 1858 to 
the ‘British Medical Journal.’ In 1861 he 
became a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 

‘Wynter devoted especial attention to the 
treatment of the insane, and held strong 
views of the importance of the absence of 
restraint, His views were fully expressed 
in ‘The Borderlands of Insanity, and other 
allied papers,’ which appeared in 1876 (Lon- 
don, sr0) A new edition, with additions 
by Josoph Mortimer Granville, was published 
in 1877. He also wrote much on general 
topics; was a contributor to ‘Once a Week 
from its commencement in 1859; and for- 
nished several essays on medical and social 
subjects to the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and the 
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iQuarterly Review.’ He died at his residence, 
Chestnut Lodge, Grove Park, Chiswick, on 
19 May 1876, and was buried at Brompton 
gmetery on 18 May. . 

Besides the work already mentioned he 
was the author of: 1. ‘Odds and Ends from 
as Old Drawer,’ London and New York, 
1905, 8vo. 2 ‘Pictures of Town from 
gy Montel Camera,’ London, 1866, 8vo. 
4! Curiosities of Civilisation,’ London, 1860, 
gy, 4. ‘Our Social Bees ; or, Pictures of 
fown and Country Life, London, 8vo; 1st 
yr. 1961, 2nd ser. 1886, 5, ‘Subtle Brains 
yd Lissom Fingers,’ London, 1868, 8vo; 
uw edition by Andrew Steinmetz, London, 
1877, 8vo, 6. ‘Curiosities of Toil,’ London, 
1870, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. ‘Peeps into the 
Human Hive,’ London, 1874, 2 vols. 8vo. 
% ‘Fruit between the Leaves,’ London, 
1875, 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Medical Times, 20 May 1876; Allibone’s 
Dut. of Engl, Lit ; Men of the Time, 1875; 
times, 17 May 1876; Medical mgpaee) a 


WYNTER, Sm WILLIAM (d. 1588), 
simiral. [See WinTER.] 


WYNTOUN, ANDREW or (1850?- 
1420?), Scottish historion, was a canon re- 
lar of St. Andrews, and was elected, as he 
nodestly says, by favour of his brethren and 
not for his own merits, prior of St. Serf's 
Tock in Loch Leven, adependent house of the 
iory of St. Andrews. In St. Serf’s priory 
Wyntoun probably wrote his chronicles. 
The few facts we know of his life are to he 
found in his own. metrical chronicle of the 
history of Scotland, which he called ‘The 
Oryginale,’ because it commences with the 
beginning of the world. It concludes with 
the accession of James I of Scotland in 1406, 
but it spears from a pasar in book ix. 
ch, xxyi, 1, 100, that the author lived till 
after the death of tho regent Robert, duke 
of Albany, on 8 Sept. 1420. He probably 
died about 1422 (Duwaar, Scottish Kings, 
p 187), As he was an old man when he 
wrote his chronicle, it has been conjectured 
that he was born about, and probably before, 
1850, His name appears in several docu- 
ments in the register of the priory of St. 
Andrews between 1395 and 1411 which so 
far confirm this conjecture, for he is not 
likely to have been made prior of so impor- 
tant a house as St. Serf's till he had at- 
tained middle age. These documents prove 
Wyntoun to have been a strenuous defender 
of the rights of the priory, and consist of a 
ee of the boundaries of the 
mies of Kirkness and Lochore in 1395, 
and @ process at his instance against William, 
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de Berkley, lord of Collairney, for the 
annual rent of the lands of Bolgyne in the 
court of Walter Trail [q.v.], archbishop of 
St. Andrews, which lasted from 1400 to 
1411, It has been conjectured that he was 
connected with Alan of Wyntoun, whose 
marriage to the young lady of Seton ia re- 
ferred to by him (bk, viii, ch, xli. 1, 5), but 
he does not himself claim relationship, and 
only tells us that Andrew of Wyntoun was 
his baptismal name. It was at the request 
of his patron, Sir John of Wemyss, on the 
east coast of Fife, that Wyntoun wrote his 
chronicle, one of the best manuscripts of 
which is still peweres in the library of 
‘Wemyss Castle, but has not yet been printed. 
The lines in bk, ix, chap. xxvi,— 


8a Sy ieee yore he [i.e, Robert IIL] held that 
ate 
And in the sextend yore he wrate— 


have been understood to mean that Wyn- 
toun wrote in the sixteenth year of Robert {IT 
(1406), as that king survived his fifteenth 
= and it has been further inferred that 
@ revised it and added the twenty-seventh 
chapter after 1424, as he mentions the 
marriage of John of Bavaria, bishop of 
Liége, who was deposed from his see by the 
council of Constance, and is believed to 
hove matried in 1424, But these inferences 
are based upon lines which look corrupt and 
a date by no means certain (Macpherson’s 
note to the last line of the Chronicle as to 
the date of John of Bavaria’s marriage). 
With Wyntoun’s chronicle Scottish his- 
tory made a good beginning. Its great 
merits are that at so early o date it was 
written in the vernacular and not in Latin, 
and that when he comes in his sixth hook 
to the history of Scotlend and the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore and downtothscloseof the 
work be relates it in plain and simple verse 
according to the best authorities at his 
command, He knows the importance of 
chronology, and is, for the age in which he 
wrote, singularly accurate as to dates. The 
earlier books are of less value, except as 
showing the conception of universal history 
by o Scottish monk of the fifteenth century. 
It may be claimed for him and his con~ 
temporary John of Fordun that they were 
the fathors of true Scottish history, which be- 
came much corrupted by foot writers, 
especially by Boece and Buchanan. His 
chronicle has been edited by David Mac- 
hevson, by whom it was published for the 
Fret time in 1796 from the manuscript in the 
Royal Library, and by David Laing for the 
‘Series of Scottish Historians ’ (Edmonston 
and Douglas, 1872; Paterson, Edinburgh, 
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1879). Laing had access to the Wemyss 
manuscript before he completed his edition, 
but did not make much use of it; it is 
about to he published by the Scottish Text 
Society. Thesetwo manuscripts are among 
the earliest specimens of a vernacular Scots 
book extant, though it must be observed 
that Wyntoun calls the dialect in which he 
wrote ‘Ynglis Sawe’ (Prologue, 1. 80). Tt 
is in fact northern English, and hss philo- 
Jeeealy eine Guahe wing seo ee ce 
of that dialect to the language used between 
the Tweed and the Tay in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. 

[Register of the Priory of St, Andrews and 
the editions of Wyntoun's Chronicle before re- 
ferred to, Laing in his preface gives an account 
of the manuscripts, which has been supple- 
mented and corrected by Mr, W. A Craigie, 
Scottish Review, July 1897, Anglia, 1898, vol. 
viii, where toxtval qnestions which cannot be 
diseusced here are ably considered ] JE. M. 


WYNYARD, ROBERT HENRY (1802- 
1864), major-general, born on 24 Dec, 1802, 
was the younger son of Lieutenant-general 
‘William Wynyard (1759-1819), colonel of 
the 6th regiment, equerry to George ITI, 
and deput; ai ennes by his wife 
Jano, daughter of J. Gladwin of Hubbin in 
Nottinghamehire. He received an onsigncy 
in the 58th foot on 25 Feb, 1819, was pro- 
moted lientenant on 19 July 1828, and 
obtained a company on 20 May 1826. On 
26 July 1841 he attained the rank of major, 
and on 80 Deo. 1812 that of lieutenant- 
colonel, In 1815 he was despatched to New 
Zealand to take part in the Maori war. He 
arrived at Auckland in October with two 
hundred men of the 68th regiment, and pro- 
ceeded up the Kawa Kawariver in Dacem 
in command of the advanced division. He 
took part in the surprise of Kawiti’s strong- 
hold, Ruapekapeka, on Sunday, 11 Jan, 
1846, while tho garrison were engaged in 
divine service. Me left New Zealand in 
January 1847, but in January 1851 was 
appointed to command the forces in the 
colony; and on the death of Major-general 
George Dean Pittin April, he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of New Ulster, ona of 
the two prone into which New Zealand 
‘was divided. His term of office ceased in 
January 1858 on the division of the colony 
into six smaller provinces. and on retiring 
he received the thanks of the governor, Sir 
George Grey, and the colonial office, In the 
same year he was elected first superintendent 
of the province of Auckland, a post which 
he resigned soon after he became governor, 
and on 20 June 1854 he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel, 
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In January 1854 Sir Geor, 

New Zealand, and the pk - 
colony devolved on Wynyard ag se 
military officer. The time was critics] od 
new Constitution Act instituting ag a 
of parliamentary government had been = 
ceived in February 1858, and Gre hd 
already called the provincial coune} int 
existence, but Wynyard had the task 
dealing with the colonial assembly; ha 
opened it on 7 May 1854 with a speech 
which was probably composed for him by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.] Wake 
field had recently arrived in the co ony, and 
Wynyard, realising his need of an adviser 
while discharging duties to which he was 
unaccustomed in circumstances so unusual 
relied chiefly on his counsels, The assembly. 
immediately after its convocation, carried Zl 
address to Wynyard, requesting him to in- 
augurate a system of government by ministers 
responsible to the electorate, on arrangement 
for which there was no provision in the new 
constitution, but which had recently been 
introduced into Canada, Wynyard, with 
the approval of William Swainson (1809- 
1888 q. eh the attorney-general, compro- 
mised the matter by adding several mem- 
bers of the assembly, including Henry Sewell 
q. v4 and (Sir) Frederick Aloysius Weld 
q. ¥.], to the executivecouncil. Not satis. 
ied with this arrangement, the new nominesg 
proceeded to demand the resignation of 
several members of the council, including the 
treasurer and the attorney-general, ° 
yard, however, did not consider that his 
paid authority entitled him to replace 
crown Officials by persons responsible to the 
assembly without the sanction of the colonial 
accretary, and refused this fresh demand, 
The new members of the executive council 
endeavoured to coerce him by tendering their 
resignations, but he remained firm and 
allowed them to retize, In spite of an at- 
ne to cut off supplies, and a stormy acene 
in the house of assembly, Wynyard main- 
tained the original compromise until the 
colonial secretary signified his approval of 
the introduction of constitutional govern- 
ment. On 16 April 1855 the royal assent 
was given to an act establishing the syatem. 
In September 1855 Colonel Thomes Gore 
Browne assumed the office of crane of 
New Zealand, and on 26 Oct. 1868 Wynyard 
attained the rank of major-general, In 
February 1859 he was selected to command 
the troops in Oape Colony, and between 
August 1859 and July 1860 he filled the 
post of poyenen ee and high commis 
sioner during the absence of George 
Grey in England, This office devolved on 
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tim @ second time in August 1861, from the 
nme of Grey’s departure for New Zealand 
ant the arrival of his successor in January 
192. Wynyard was nominated 0,B. and 
ageived & pension for distinguished services, 
and atterwaords,on 9 Oct. 1868, was appointed 
aplonel of the 98th foot. He died at Bath 
GJen. 1864. By his wife Ann, daughter 
if. Macdonell, he had four sons, 


{Mennell’s Dict. of Australasian Diogr, 1892, 
Viseellanea Gen, et Horald., new ser 1877, ii. 
70-1; Gent. Mag. 1864, i, 267, Rusden’s Hist, 
{New Zealand, 1883, i, 642-9; W. L. Rees 
god L, Rees’s Life and Times of Sir George Grey, 
1992, ii. 869; Garnett’s Edward Gibbon Wake- 
feld, 1898, pp. 850-7 ; Gisborne’s New Zeiland 
Relersand Statesmen, 1897, pp. 57-61, 76-80; 
Reeves's Long White Oloud, 1898, pp aed 


WYNZET, NINIAN (1518-1502), Scot- 
th controversialist. [Sea Winzer. 


WYON, BENJAMIN (1802-1858), chief 
aver of the senls, born in John Stveot, 
Busckfriars, London, on 9 Jan. 1802, was 
thesecond son of Thomas Wyon the elder 
q¥.] Hereceived instruction from his elder 
thar, Thomas Wyon the younger (a. vd), 
mdin 1821 gained the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts for a medal die of figures. 
He also gained the silver medal of the i 
doademy for a die with the head of Apollo. 
On 10 Jon. 1881 he was appointed chief 
ver of the seals and made the great 
of William IV. Ho subsequently pro- 
duced many medals, his signature being 
‘B, Wyon’ and‘ Benj. Wyon.’ He died on 
UNov. 1868, He was the father of Joseph 
Shepherd ‘Wyon [q. Ye Alfred Benjamin 
Vyon, and Mr, Alan Wyon. 

Among Wyon’s medals may be mentioned: 
1821, Visit of George TV to ireland (obverse 
my) j 1881, Opening of London Bridge; 
1882, Passing of Reform Bill; 1884, Founda- 
tion of City of London School ; 1842, Pollock 
Priza Medals; 1849, Opening of London 
Coal Exchange; 1851, Shakespeare Prize, 
Qty of London School; 1855, Visits of the 
Emperor of the French and of the King of 

inia to the Guildhall, London, 

{Gent, Mag. 1859, 1. 97, 110; Daily News, 
4 Nov, 1868; Wyon’s Great Seals, p. 190; 
Welch's Namismata Londinensia; Frazer's Me- 
dsllists of Ireland.) W. 


WYON, JOSEPH SITEPHERD (1886- 
1878), chief engraver of the seals, born on 
28 July 1886, was the eldest son of Benjamin 
W: sala: y.] Ha was educated by his father, 
ad studied in the schools of the Royal 
Acsdemy, where ho gained two silver medals, 
His first important work was a medal of 
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James Watt, which, on Robert Stephenson's 
recommendation, was adopted as the prize 
medal of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

On 2 Dee, 1858 Won was appointed chief 
engraver of the seals, a post previously held 
by his father and grandfather, He ded at 
‘Winchester on 12 Ang, 1878, In his work 
8s 4 medallist he was aided by his brother, 
Alfred Benjamin (see below), and lao by 
his brother Allan, The medals are often 
ag ‘J. 8S, and A. B, Wyon? 

. rie | specimens may be men- 
tioned: 1861, Steevens's Hospital medals, 
Dublin (Cusack prize); 1868, entry of Prin- 
ceas Alexandra into London ; 1846-05, New 
Zealand war medal ; 1867, confederation of 
Brouace of Canada; the great seal of the 

ominion of Canada, ; reception of the sultan 
of Turkey in London; 1867-8, Abyssinian 
‘wor medal; and 1872, Prince of Wales's 
recovery, 

Atrrep Benzaitrn Wrow (1837-1884), 
horn on 28 ae 1887, was associated with 
his brother, Joseph Shepherd Wyon, as 
chief engraver of the seals from 81 July 1866, 
and was sole engraver from 28 Oct, 1878 
till his death on 4 June1884. He compiled 
a work on the ‘Great Seals of England, 
completed and published in 1887 by his 
younger brother, Allan Wyon, who was 
appointed chief engraver of her majesty's 
seals on 20 June 1884, 

[Wyon's Great Seals, p. 191; Times, 4 Sept. 
1878; Daily News, 6 Sept. 1878; Welch's 
Numigmata Londinensia; Frazer's Medallists of 
Ireland; Redgrave's Dictionary; Journal of 
Brit, Arch, Assoc. 30 June 1884, p. 258; No- 
mismatic Chronicle, 1886, Reel nin y ! 


WYON, LEONARD CHARLES (1826- 
1891), chief engraver at the royal mint, born 
in 1826, was the eldest son of William 
‘Wyon [q, v.] He studied art under his 
father, and in his sixteenth year made 
various medals as studies (specimens in the 
British Museum). On the retirement of 
Merlin he was employed as second engraver 
to the royal mint, and in 1861 succeeded his 
father as chief engraver, Besides his work 
onthe English coinage he was engaged on 
several colonial and foreign coinages, and 
executed many public and private medals, 
including most of the military and naval 
medals issued from 1851 onwards. He died 
on 20 Aug. 1891. : 

The following medals may be mentioned: 
1846, the Rev. Theobald Mathew (Father 
Mathew); 1850, Edward VI (Bury St. Ed- 
munds grammar school medal); Robert 
Stephenson ae Bridge); 1851, Truro 
prize medal, City of London School; 1853, 
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South Africa medal (reverse); 1854, India 
medal, general service (reverse); 1 ; 
Baltic medal (reverse) ; 1857, Arctic medal; 
1857-8, Indian mutiny (reverse) ; 1863, the 
Albert medal and the society’s medal of the 
Society of Arts; 1876, Arctic medal (re- 
verse); 1882, Egypt medal; and 1885, 
Canada medal, 

Hawkins’s Medallic Mlustrations, ed. Franks 
and Grueber; Sainthill's Olle Podrtda, ii. 401; 
Frazer's Medallists of Ireland; Mayo's ane 


WYON, THOMAS, the younger (1792- 
1817), chief engrayer at the royal mint, 
born at Birmingham in 1792, was the eldest 
son of Thomas Wyon the elder [q.v.] At 
the aga of fourteen ha was apprenticed to 
his father, ond was instructed by him in en- 
praying upon steel, About this time he 
joined the sculpture school of the Royal Aca- 
demy and gained two silver prize medals. 
In 1809 he struck his first medal, a medal 
presented to Lieutenant Pearce, R.N. In 
1810 he geinst the gold madal of the Society 
of Arts for medal engraving; the die, re- 
presenting a head of Isis, was purchased by 
the society and used for striking its prize 
medals, From this period he produced 
many medals for schools, societies, Pitt 
clubs, and other institutions. 

On 20 Nov. 1811 Wyon was appointed 
probationer engraver at the royal mint, and 
was employed in making the bank tokens for 
Englan and Ireland, and coing for the 
British colonies and for Hanover. On 18 Oct. 
18165 he was appointed chief engraver to the 
mint, being then only twenty-three. The 
next year he bronght out the new silver 


coinage for the United Kingdom (half-crown, | (: 


shilling, and sixpenee), designing the reverses 
himself. In 1817 he struck the maundy 
money, and began to make his pattern 
crown-piece in rivalry of Thomes Simon 
(q.v.] Signs of consumption now began to 
appear, and Wyon—a modest and talented 
attist—died on 28 (or 22) Sept. 1817 at the 
Priory Farmhouse, near Hastings, He was 
buried in the graveyard attached to Christ 
Church, Southwark, 

Among Wyon’s medals may be mentioned : 
1809, Pearce medal; 1810, Isis medal (re- 
engraved in 1818); medal of Wellington ; 
1812, Wooldridge medal; medal for Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth; 1818, Manches- 
ter Pitt Club medal; ‘ Upper Canada pre- 
served ;’ 1814, medals presented to the 
North American Indians; medal of the tsar 
of Ruasia struck during the visit of the 
Grand Duchess of Oldenburg to the English 
mint; treaty of Paris (published by Rundell 
& Co, from his ‘Peace checking the Fury of 
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War,’ a design which had paine gold 
medal of the Society of Arts); ee ye 
accession of house of Brunswick (forth 
copied of Cork), and Liverpool Pitt 
club medal; 1815, Waterloo med , With re. 
verse, Victory, adapted from a Greek coin of 
Elis (Mayo, Medals, plate 22); and 18}7 
opening of Waterloo Bridge, you also 
engraved (1818) seals for the Newcastle An- 
tiquarian Society, the Ohester Canal Com- 
pany, and (c. 1815) the Limerick chamber 
of commerce, 

(Memoir by Mr. Allan Wyon in ile’ 
Worthias of Warwickshire ; Gent. Ming. me 
179; Ssinthill’s Olla Podrida, i. 22 f, i, 354} 


W.W. 

WYON, THOMAS, the elder (1767- 
1830), chief engraver of the seals, born in 
1767, was the eldest of the four song of 
George Wyon, the other sons being Pater, 
father of William Wyon [q. v.], George, 
and James, 

GEonen Wrown (d. 1796), the father of 
Thomas, was son of George Wyon, a silver. 
chaser, who was born at Cologne, and came 
to England in the suite of George I; he 
deserves commemoration as the ancestor of 
a talented race of medallists and seal en- 
gravers, The younger George was appren- 
ticed to a goldamith, end about 1775 waa 
engaged by Matthew Boulton [q, v.] in the 
manufacture of articles of cornelian at Scho, 
near Birmingham. He was designer and 
modeller to the Silver Plate Company there, 
with which Boulton was also connected 
The silver cup presented to John Wilkes in 
1772 was embossed with the assassination of 
Julius Cassar from a cast by George Wyon 

reproduced in Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 457; of, 
Niowotrs, Lit. Anerd. ix. 478), hh 1780 he 
was residing at79 Lichfield Street, Birming- 
ham, but by 1785 he had removed to 2 Temple 
Street. He died in 1796 at Birmingham, 
where he had for many years carried on 
business as a die-engraver and chaser, 

Thomas Wyon, about 1796, went into 
business in Birmingham with his brother 
Peter as a general die-engraver. They re- 
sided at Lionel Street in 1797. He engraved 
many dies for tokens, aay, art of the 
Coventry series of buildings, From 1800 
he carried on business in London, and on 
80 Sept. 1816 was appointed chief engraver 
of the seals. He died on 18 Oct. 1820 in 
Nassau Street, London. He was the father 
of Thomas Wyon the younger (q. ¥.], of Ben- 
jamin Wyon [q. v.], and of Edward William 

yon, sculptor and modeller. 

[Information kindly given by Mz BR. B. Pros- 
ser, and by tho librarian of the Birmingham 
Central Free Library ; Wyon's Great Seals, p. 
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130; Caslisle’s Memoir of William Wyon; Nu- 
simatic Journal, fi. 12; Sharp’s Catalogue of 
ie Chetwynd Collection, p. v; on the Wyon 
funy, ges also local notes and queries in the 
froingham Weekly Post for 1886, Nos, 17738, 
wig, 1791, 1806, 1815, 1819.] W. W. 
WYON, WILLIAM (1795-1861), chief 
yer at the royal mint, was born at Bir- 
ham in 1795. He was the eldest son of 
eter Wyon, who carried on business at 
Rimingham as a general die-engraver in 
sujunction (for a time) with his elder 
pother, Thomas Wyon the elder [q. v.] 
xter Wyon displayed much taste in his 
ysigns for dies for ornamental brass work, 
fig executed many dies for tokens, medal- 
ins of Matthew Boulton and others, and 
ial at Birmingham, at Cock Street, St. 
faol’s, in 1822. ahs, 
William Wyon was sent to school in his 
uttre place, and_in 1809 was apprenticed 
1p hia fether. In_his boyhood 6 came 
yss a copy of Flaxman’s ‘Dante,’ and 
iad most of the outlines with enthusiasm. 
m he was about sixteen he engraved a 
lad of Hercules in bold relief, which 
utracted the attention of Nathaniel Mar- 
tant [g.v.] He also made a die with a 
a ‘The Woodman,’ copied from 
eatall’s picture, and gilt impressions strucl 
fom this for brooches had a great sale, In 
]il2 he visited London, and began to work 
ue medal-die with the head of Cares, 
Yuehont praised the design, and when 
Fyon wanted to obtain a model of an 
went plough told him to go to Richard 
hyne Knight (9. y.j, and to say that he 
ws ‘that pretty behaved, modest boy whom 
had spoken to him about.’ On 25 May 
18 the Society of Arts awarded Wyon 
‘pie large gold medal for his ‘ Ceres,’ and 
aaa the dies for use in striking the 
wisty's prize gold medal (class, Agri- 
alate), He also obtained the gold medal 
dthe society for his designs for a naval 
yite medal ‘sis, 
in 1816 Wyon finally settled in London, 
ui aided his uncle, Thomas Wyon the 
der, in engraving the seals. In the same 
jat ha was appointed second engraver to 
th Royal Min Abeing chosen on the award 
#Sir Thomas Lawrence [q, v.] after a com- 
ition, The preat recoinage of George IIT 
in 1816, and from that time till 1825 
Wyon was actively employed in the prepara- 
fn of the dies for the British ond colonial 
mnay of George IIT and George IV, In 
182 Benedetto Pistrucci [q. v.], the chief 
agraver, hed practically ceased to work on 
ie coinage, dough he retained his salary 
46002, while Wyon had 200/, In the early 
YOL, XXI, 
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part of 1898 Wyon was appointed chief en- 
graver, and 500/. was awarded to him for his 
extra services from 1828 to 1828, Pistrucei 
was then designated ‘chief medallist,’ In 
1830 Wyon began the series of coin-dics of 
William IV, the portrait bee taken from 
Sir F. Chantrey's model. In 1886 he visited 
Lisbon and modelled the portrait of Queen 
Donna Maria for the new Portuguese coin- 
age which he was selected to engrave, In 
1881 he had been elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and on 10 March 1888 he 
became an academician, this being the first 
occasion on which a medallist had been 
elected. He was also an honorary member 
of tha (ie Academy of Fine Arts at 
Vienna (elected 1886). 

On the accession of Queen Victoria tha 
preparation of the coronation medal was 
entrusted to Pistrucci, and in 1887 and 1888 
a nee controversy as to the respective 
merits of the work (and nationality) of 
Pistrucci and Wyon excited public interest, 
Pistrucci was stoutly defended by William 
Richard Hamilton (a, v.|, while Wyon waa 
supported by Richard Sainthill the numis- 
matist and by Edward Hawkins a. vi 
who wrote under the pseudonyms of ‘ Dani 
Briton,’ ‘Persona,’ and ‘A, Z’ Wyon's 
friend Nicholas Oarlislo [q, v.] printe ee 
es eulogistic memoir of him in 1887, 
In 1839 Wyon visited Paris, and was cor- 
dially received by Louis-Philippe, who pre- 
sented him with a ae medal, During the 
remaining years of his life Wyon was still 
actively engaged on coin and medal work, 
He died at Brighton on 29 Oct, 1851, 

‘Wyon married, on 12 April 1821, Cathe- 
tine Sophia (d.14 Feb. 1851), third daughter 
of John Keele, surgeon, of Southampton, 
and had by her two sons and two daughters. 
Tho eldest son, Leonard Charles Wyon, is 
noticed separately. A portrait of Wyon, 
drawn by L. 0. Wyon in 1849, is reproduced 
in Sainthill’s ‘Olla Podrids’ (i. 88) and in 
the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ (1861, ti. 609), 
His portrait also appears on the imitation 
crown-piece of Cromwell engraved by L. 0, 
Wyon in 1848 (specimen in British Museum), 

‘yon’s industry as a designer and en- 
grayer of dies both for coins and medals 
was extraordinary. His work was always 
conscientious and well finished, though he 
was no doubt hampered by the mechanical 
conditions with which a modern medallist 
has usually to comply, and he sometimes 
adhered too faithfully to the medallic tra- 
ditions of classical, or rather of pseudo- 
classical, design, Some of his productions, 
however, attain a really high level of artistic 
excellence, notably his Oheselden medal 
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Wyon 1186 Wyrley 
(Numismatic Journal,ii. 10) for St. Thomas’s | WYRCESTER, WILLIAM (ip. 
TLospital, where he succeeded admirably | 1482?), chronicler. (See Wonczsrm,] ca 
with a difficult reverse-design—a dead body J 
laid out in the dissecting-room, The list} WYRLEY, WILLIAM (15¢5-16)3 
iven below furnishes only a small selection ; antiquary and mae Croix pursuivant ie 
rom his numerous works, A co list of in Staflordshire in 1565, was son of An, 
his coins and medals, up to 1930, may be tine Wyrley of Wyrley, Staffordehire and 
found in Carlisle’s ‘Memoir, and another of Netherseal in Leicestershire, by M1 
list (not complete) of his medale was drawn | lus wife, daughter of Walter Chamells cf 
up by L. C. Wyon and printed in Sainthill’s Snarestone, Leicestershire. His grandfather 
‘Ola Fodsas ( 401-8). Acaseof Wyon's: was William Wyrley of Handsworth in 
medals was exhibited at the Great Mahi- Staffordshire, where the family had been 
bition of 1851, and many of his pattern- | long settled. 
coins and madats are preserved in the British ‘ Wyrley, who was educated at o coun 
Museum. His signature is w. w. and w. grammar achool, showed from his childhood 
WYON, an ‘excellent genie for arms and armory’ 
Wryon engraved the following coina: 1817, ; While still 2 youth he was employed a9 
pattern crown executed in frost work, re- | amanuensia by the Staffordshire antig: 
verse, ‘Incorrupta des’ Royal Arms; ' Samson Erdeswicke [q. v.] of Sandon, Dur. 
pet crown, reverse, ‘ Foedug inviolabile, ing tho pee thot he was working with 
ngland, Ireland, and Scotland as the three ! Erdeswicke, Wyrley published under his 
Graces; i819, Tonian Islands eolnaye 1826, | own name a brief heraldic essay entitled 
pattern five-pound piece of George! V; 1881, | ‘The trve Vse of Armoria, shewed by His- 
ge double-sovereign of William IV; | torie, and pany proued by Example’ (Lon- 
889, pues five-pound piece of Victoria don, by J. Jackson for Gabriell Oawood, 
Ceype, na and Lion); 1846,‘ Gothie’ crown. 1692, Ato). The little work embodies some 
ryon's chief medals were: 1812, Alexan- | valuable historical research in regard to the 
der T'of Russia; 1818, ‘Ceres’ medal; 1813, | early origin and significance of heraldic en- 
Earl Howe (Mudie’s series); 1824, Sir Wal- | blems. It was dedicated ‘To the Right 
ter Scott; 1625, London Bridge; 1826, Har- honourable the Lords and others, tha 
row School, Peel medal; Burmese War; ! fessors of martiall discipline.’ The ‘True 
1827, University of London; 1828, Royal In- | Use of Armorie’ only fills twenty-eight 
stitution, Fuller medal; 1829, St. Thomae’s pages, but to it Wyrley appended two his 
Tlospital, Cheselden medal; 1880, Bodiam torical poems of his own composition, the 


Castle medal; 1831, coronation of Wil. ! 
liam IV; 1884, Sir John Soane; Bombay | 
Native Education Society; 1836, London 

Horticultural Society; 1887, accession of 

Queen Victoria; visit of the queen to the 

Guildhall, London; 1840, Newcastle and 

Carlisle Railway ; 1841, Apothecaries’ medal; 

1842, Ohina, Jellalabad, Oandshar (war 

medals); 1846, Ohantrey medal, Art Union; 

1848, general service medals; medal awarded 

to Major Herbert B. Edwardes (Mayo, 

Medals, pl. 27, fig. 4); 1849, the society’s 

ae of the Society of Arts; 1851, India 

medal, 


[Carlisle's Memoir of William Wyon, 1837 
(an extra-illustrated copy prepared by Edward 
Hawkins has been kin 
Mr. Oharles H. Read, 
Journal, 1837, i. 10 #; 
Podrida, ii. 891 £; newspaper cuttin 
Mus. Libr. relating to Wyon and 
Hawkins'’s Medallic Illustrations (ed. Franks 
and Giueber); Mayo's Medals and Decorations; 
Shnrp’s Catalogue of the Chetwynd Collection, 
p-v; Redgravo's Dictionary; Atheneum, 8 Nov. 
1861, p, 1177: Gent, Meg, 1851, if. on?) a 


ly lent by its owner, 
BS.A.)s Numismatic 
Sainthill’s Olle 
in Brit. 
istrucei ; 


wore in seven-line stanzas, and were entitl 
ectively ‘Lord Chandos’ and ‘ Capitall 
de Buz’ ese ‘dull, creeping, historical 
narratives’ are very ‘uncouth ditties’ (Rr- 
80N, Bibl. Poetica, 1802, p. 800; Parurs, 
Theatrum Poet. Angl. ed. Brydges, p, 883). 
Dugdale republished a part of the heraldic 
tract in his ‘Ancient Usage of Bearing Arms’ 
(1682, 12mo. pp. 6-46), and he ascribed the 
whole of if to Erdeswicke, on the authority 
of William Burton, author of the ‘ History 
of Leicestershire’ (who had the story from 
Erdaswicka). “Wood disputed. Erdeswicke's 
responsibility, Wyrley doubtless used ma- 
terials which he gathered from Erdeswicke's 
papers. Ilis authority for the poems has 
not been questioned. Wyrley’s 
tract was reprinted without 
1863 (London, sm. 4to). . 
Soon after the publication of his book 
‘Wyrloy left Erdeswicke's service, and re- 
solved to pursue his antiquarian studies at 
Oxford. Be matriculated from Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 29 Nov. 1504 at the mature 
age of twenty-nine, During his Tesidencost 
Balliol he made ‘ Collections of Arms from 
Monuments and Windows in Churches and 


© poams in 
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hy jn and near Oxford,’ besides volu- 
apa from various ‘ Leiger books’ 
felonging to mouasteries in the neighbour- 
yd. At Oxford he seems to have made the 
wequaintance of William Burton, historian 
af Leicestershire, who acknowledged aid 
radered him b Wyrley. In later years 
they made together a survey of churches in 
lacestershire. On 15 May 1604 Wyrley 
us appoiuted Rouge Croix pursuivant at 
the College of Arms. Ile gained the repu- 
tion there of ‘a knowing ond uecful person 
ia his profession.’ Te died ot the colle 
16 Feb. 1617-18, and was buried in St. 
Feanet’s Church near St. Paul’s Wharf. 
Some portion of Wyrley’s collections of 
ams and monumental inscriptions made in 
Iniceatarshire and other counties, as well as 
in churohea in and near London, was ac- 
ied by Rolphe Sheldon of Weston, Long 
‘ympton, ‘Warwickshire, who is said to have 
jequeathed Wyeleys Manuscripts, on his 
daath in 1684, to the Collegaof Arms, The 
oaly manuscript there now identified as 
jing of Wyrley’s composition is a small 
‘o volume numbered Vincent MS. 197, 
mdentitled ‘Ohurch Notes of Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Northampton, York, Rutland, 
ind Stafordshive’ Some notes by Wyrley 
ma Staffordahire penealogy are incorporated 
inthe edition of Erdeswicke’s ‘Survey of 
Staffordshire ’ which was edited ny Thomas 
Harwood in 1820 (another edit. 1844), 
cod’s Athenas Oxon.; Fostor’s Alumni 
Qxon.; Noble’s Collage of Arms; Corser’s Col- 
hetaner Anglo-Poetica ; Simma’s Staffordshire 
Bibliography; information kindly given by 
Frerard. Green, esg,, F.8,A., Rouge Paar) 


WYSE, Sm THOMAS (1791-1862), 
mee and diplomatist, born on 9 Dec. 
791, was the eldest son of Thomas Wyse 
ofthe manor of St, John, co, Waterford, by 
tis wife Frances Maria, daughter and 
heiress of Goorge Bagge of Dromore, co. 
Waterford. The family claim descent from 
a Devonshire Imight, Andrew Wyse, who 
issaid to have accompanied Strongbow to 
Ieland in 1171, and to have roceived from 
ha leader land:in the neighbourhood of 
Waterford, a small portion of which is still 
leld by his descendants. The manor of St. 
Tohn, which includes property within the 
city walls, was originally held by the Wyses 
from the priory of St, John, founded by 
King John outside Waterford, On the dis- 
ulution of the monastories, the manor and 
ilits rights and tho property in the city 
were given in fee simple to Sir William Wyse, 
then attached to the court of Tlenry V IIL 
Inthe reign of Philip and Mary, Sir An- 
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draw Wyse, a younger memher of the family 
and prior of tha order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, was nid ial by Philip ambassador 
from Spain to Naples. The family, in addi- 
tion, owned extensive estates throughout 
the south of Ireland and near Dublin, but, 
in consequence of their steadfast adherenca 
to the catholic faith, these ware in great part 
lost by successive confiscations under James 
I, Oharles I, and Cromwell, The influence 
of the aalye ‘Waterford was nevertheless 
great, and they gave to the city from 1400 
onwards no fewer than thirty-three mayors 
and other municipal officers; Francis Wyse 
paid for the citizens out of his own resources 
the fine of 1,6002, imposed by William DT 
during his stoy in Ireland in 1690, 

At the age of nino Thomas, heir to the 
family estates, was sent with his younger 
brother George to the newly founded jesuit 
college at Stonyhurst in Lancashire. ‘Thera 
he rapidly developed that ardent love of 
literature and the classics which formed a 
marked trait of his character through life. 
The penal lew which excluded catholics from 
Trinity College, Dublin, had been repealed 
by the Trish parliament in 17938. Accord~ 
ingly, Thomas and his brother George after 
nine years at Stonyhurst entered that uni- 
versity with Richard Lalor Sheil, Nicholas 
Ball (q. v.], Stephen Woulfe [q. v.], and 
others who had been their school companions, 
Here Thomas soon distinguished himself, 

ing off the chancellor's prize and man 
others, and holding first rank in the Histor~ 
cal (Debating) Society which had just been 
revived. Even then he took a keen inte- 
rest in politics, spoke at meetings of the 
Catholic Association, and was chairman of 
one in 1810, He graduated B.A. in 1812, 

On leaving the university Wyse went to 
London with his band of friends who were 
studying for the law; and, merely for his 
own improvement—not intending to follow 
the profession—he was entered for a year 
asa student at Lincoln’s Inn on 19 June 
1818, When the continent was open to 
travellers after Waterloo, Wyse spent some 
time in Paris, where he made many note~ 
worthy acquaintances, ultimately pursuing 
his journsy with Ball ond Woulfe across 
the Alps in 1816, Love of art and of clas» 
sical scholarship, to which he now added ao 
study of Italian literature, led him to spend 
two years in Rome and Florence. He then 
joined a party to the east, where another 
two "years were profitably spent in visits to 
Athens, Constantinople, Egypt (up to the se- 
cond cataract), Palestine, the Greek Islands, 
and Sicily. Chorles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Barry [q.¥.} accompanied the party as artist, 

dan 
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and with him Wyse and his friends measured 
the temples and sketched views. 

On his return to Rome Wyse renewed ac- 
quaintance with *apoleon® brother Lucien, 
prince of Canino, whom he had met on his 
lirat sojourn in Rome. Prince Lucien and 
his family shared Wryse’s literary and 
artistic tastes, and were much attracted by 
him. Eventually, in March 1821, he mar- 
ried Letitia, the eldest daughter of Lucion 
Bonaparte by his second wife, Marie Alex- 
andrine, After his marriage Wyse, while 
often visiting Rome and Oanino, resided at 
Viterbo, where Lucien Bonaparte offered 
him a villa. Tere he occupied himself in 
writing a learned book on the ‘History 
and Topography of Jerusalem,’ at the same 
time composing on epic poem entitled 
‘Azyael,’ neither of which was printed, 

In 1826 the agitation for catholic emanci- 
pation revived in Ireland, and Wyso, return- 
ing with his family to Waterford, instantly 
took « leading part in politics. At the first 
great provincial meeting in Limerick, con- 
sisting of liberal protestants as well as catho- 
lies, he was unanimously elected chairman, 
Ha also became chairman of the election 
committee of 1826, formed in his native 
county in order to overthrow the Beresford 
influence, The committee's efforts were suc- 
cessful, mainly through Wyse’s enthusiasm 
and his talent for organisation. The most 
novel feature of the election campaign was 
his ‘ crusade,’ as it was called, among the 
40s, frecholders, who hitherto had voted like 
slavesat the bidding of their landlords. He 
made a tour all over the county, accompanied 
by a priest, who, when necessary, translated 
his speeches into Trish, explaining to the 
peasants their rights as free citizens, and 
their duties to vote according to their con- 
aciences. The result was ihe iriumphant re- 
turn of Henry Villiers Stuart, the liberal 
candidate ; and the system pursued by Wyse 
with the 40s. freeholders was adopted b: 
O’Oonnell’s supporters at the celebrat 
Olare election in the following year. 

Thenceforward in the strugg 6 for eman- 
cipation Wyse ranked near O'Connell and 
Sheil, Lord O’Iagan states that of all the 
politicians of the day, Wyse was the most 
accomplished and highly cultured. "When 
the Ontholic Association, which Wyse’s 

eat-grandfather and the O’Conor Don first 
‘ounded in 1760, decided on issuing an 
address to the people of England, he was 
chosen to compose it, Ile originated 
a system of liberal clubs, but opposed ex- 
clusive dealing. He, too, was principally 
instrumental in getting up the great Rotunda 
meoting in 1828 to petition for emancipation, 
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and to him was entrusted th, i 
an address to the king, sik ad : 
Glengall moved and Wyse Seconded, Whey 
it was resolved to send a deputation tp En 
land to confer with liberal protestants ag fo 
the development of the agitation Wyee 
O'Connell, and Sheil were chosen’ for ‘the 
miasion, but ultimately he did not accom. 
pany them. In the following yenr (1899), 
soon As emancipation was granted, ys 
published ‘A Letter to my Fellow Country. 
Inen,’ recommending the dissolution of ¢ 
Catholic Association, since its object had 
been achiaved and the country neaded quit 
Immediately afterwards he published the 
‘ Historical Sketch of the Catholic Associ. 
tion’ (London, 1829, 2 vols, 8yo), 
Simultaneously with these palit ocen. 
pations Wyse pursued his literary work 
and hefore 1880 he had published ‘Walls 
in Rome,’ ‘Oriental Sketches, ond othe 
volumes of spirited description, while he con. 
tributed articles on graver subjects to the 
reviews. 
At the general election of 1880, the firs 
after catholic emancipation, Wyse stood 
for co. Waterford, but O'Connell also pre- 
sented himself os a candidate, and objected 
toa second liberal, whereupon Wyse resigned 
in his favour, But he ated for co, Ti etary, 
and was enthusiastically returned without 4 
— after a severe contest of eight de 


Wyse thus effectually broke up the tory aris 
tocratic influence in Tipperary. Through 
out his parliamentary career Wyse was an 


‘enlightened liberal, voting for the great 
Reform Bill of 1832, abolition of slavery, 
repeal of the corn laws, and the extension 
0! Popular education. He was keenly inte. 
rested in both imperial and purely Irish 
questions ; but he especially devoted Timel 
to national education. Onthe assembling of 
parliament in December 1830, he presented 
a detailed plan for Irish education to Earl 
Grey through Mr. Stanley (later Earl of 
Derby), then Irish secretary. In the fol- 
lowing September Stanlay, who had pre 
viously ignored Wyse’s suggestions, unex- 
pectedly announced his intention, at some 
subsequent date, of abolishing the Kildare 
Place Society, and establishing in its stead 
anational board of education in Dublin. In 
ite of the government's independent adop- 
tion of one of Wyse's leading educational 
reforms, Wyse on 29 Sept, brought in a hill 
on the subject, which he had long been pre- 
paring, after consultation with the bishops 
and others in Ireland, The bill was dro 
when Stanley issued ‘Instructions’ to form 
in Dublin a board of national education, and 
to adopt an educational system which repro- 
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jared verbatim the provisions of Wyse's bill. 
Xpeclmowledgment of indebtedness to ye 
‘us made by the government, and Stanley 
ed fame which was Wyse's due, 

se retined from Tipperary after the pass- 
gol theReform Bill, and was defeated in his 
gudidature for the city of Waterford. He 
sdrocated in the abstract subordinate par- 
jsment for Ireland, but would not pled 
pmself to follow O’Connell’s dictation in 
jetails, In 1885 he stood again for Water- 
frd city on the understanding that he would 
ive no pledge on the repeal question, nor 
t the benefit, of O’Connell’s influence. 
fle was triumphantly returned at the head 
ofthe poll, and from that period he continued 
torepresent the sts despite many contests, 
wt 1847, Regarding Stenley’s educational 

icy a8 inadequate, Wyse in 1886 brought 
nabill fornational educationin Ireland, more 
emplete than his previousono, While vest- 
m the directing power in the national board 
Dublin, the co-operation of the venue was 
insured by local committees in conformity 
with those self-governing principles which he 
ways strongly advocated in the admini- 
sation of Ireland. On the second pie 
he obtained a committee of inquiry, of whic 
he was appointed chairman, It sat for two 
sessions, and finally he drew up an elaborate 
rport, Which, among other matters, pointed 
ott how the royal, diocesan, and other 
foondation schools in Ireland ond the en- 
dowments could be with justice utilised 
méer the new system ; it also recommended 
intermediate education by the establish- 
nant of provincial colleges and « second uni~ 
versity in Ireland. In 1887 he published 
m exhaustive work on ‘Education Reform,’ 
lulped to found the Ocntral Society of Edu~ 
cation, and wrote several papers in its pub- 
ications, He attended numerous meetings 
athe subject in Manchester, Liverpool, Bol- 
ton, and other places. On one occasion he 
was the guest of Cobden, who afterwards 
woteto him that he had produced a sort 
of ‘moral intoxication’ on the people re- 
gurding education. He was present at a 
meeting at Cork which petitioned the queen 
toestablish @ provincial colloge in that town 
on the lines Jaid down in his report. 
, Inthe session of 1889 Wyse was about to 
introduce a bill for education in the United 
Kingdom (the basis of the system that has 
nce been ote) when Lord John Rus- 
tall introduce reaolutions to the like effect, 
which, though falling short in many points 
of Wyse's proposals, literally adopted the 
scheme he had been urging. 
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spection, the education of the country being 
now placed under the managementof a com= 
mittee of the privy council, There was a 
keen contest over the clauses rea 
gious instruction. From first to last Wyse 
‘was strongly opposed to education without 
religion, but advocated that religious in- 
struction should be imparted separately by 
the pastors of the various denominations. 
He also laid apecial stress on the necessity 
of training teachers; ond mainly at his 
miepeerion Mr. Kay, the new government 
official, established on Wyse’s principles 
a training college at Battersea [see Kar- 
Sirvrriaworrn, Str Jawus Purrrs), In 
1886 a bill for municipal reform in Ireland 
‘was rejected on Lord Lyndhurst’s mo-~ 
tion by the House of Lords, Wyse made an 
eloquent protest in parliament. The livery- 
men of London, anxious to mark their re- 
sentment of the conduct of the House of 
Lords towards Ireland, invited Wyse to 
allow himself to be nominated for the office 
of sheriff for the city. Owing to his father’s 
recent death, he reluctantly declined the 
nomination. The corporations of Waterford 
and Oork sent addresses of thanks to the 
liverymen of London. 

The leaders of the liberal party recognised 
‘Wyse’'s abilities and influence, and he was 
admitted to office. From 1889 to 1841 he 
was & lord of the peeary in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration. Le was a member 
of the fine aria committes appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of decorating the new 
houses of parliament, and subsequently sat 
on the royal commission to carry this object 
inte effect under the presidency of the prince 
consort. 

In Irish politics Wyeo showed great 
activity during the conservative administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel (1841-5). Heseconded 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s bill for county boards, 
‘Was & vigorous opponent of the arms bill, se- 
conded Smith O'Brien's motion for redress 
of Irish grievances in 1848 during the repeal 
agitation (which was lost after an animated 
debate), and drew up with O’Brien a mani- 
festo to the people of England eoteying 
Trish grievances. Although Wyse had ad- 
yocated since 1882 a federal parliament, he 
declined to join the Repeal Association under 
O'Connell. In 1844 he made an eloquent 
speech ov the state trials in Ireland, de- 
mending O'Connell's liberation; and in the 
sume year he advocated at Cork the esta- 
blishnent of provincial colleges, Next year 
a bill for this purpose was passed by the 
ir Robert Peel compli- 


Htinciples he had been fighting for wera con- | mented Wyse as ‘the consistent promoter 
teded—namely, state control and school in- j of education in all its gradations,’ 





On 6 July 1816, on Lord John Russell’s 
assumption of office, Wyse was appointed 
secretary for the board of control (India). 
At the general election in 1847 he was de- 
feated at Waterford owing to his refusal to 
join the Young Ireland physical forca move- 
ment. He retained his place at the board of 
control until January 1849, when Lord Pal- 
merston conferred on him the diplomatic post 
of British minister ot Athens, "Wyse, who 
‘was made a privy councillor on 8 Feb. 1849, 
arrived in Athens in June, and the remainder 
of his life was identified with the affairs of 
Greece. 

The relations of the British government 
with Greece were very strained when Wyse 
became minister. For years theGreekgovern- 
ment had refused to consider several serious 
claims made by the English government on 
behalf of English subjects—Don Pacifico 
and George Finlay among others—who had 
been outraged by Greek subjects [see Paor- 
F100, Davin, and Fintay, Gnorex). In view 
of the recent obduracy of the Greeks, Lord 
Palmerston, within o year of Wyse’s sattle- 
ment at Athens, sent the fleet, under the 
command of Sir William Parker, to the 
Pirssus in January 1850, and ordered Wyse, 
should an ultimatum prove unsuccessful, to 
go on board the admiral’s ship (F'unzay, Hist. 
of Greece, vii. 209-14), France intervened 
in behalf of Greece, and peace between Eng- 
land and that country was at one moment 
jeopardised, but it ended in a signal triumph 
for Lord Palmerston {see Tuurin, ILenry 
Joun, third viscount], who, in his famous 
defence of his policy in the ITouse of Oom- 
mons, warmly praised Wyse's management 
of the difficult task of bringing King Otho 
and his ministers to reason; a 0.3. was be- 
stowed upon him in approval of ‘ the skilful 
manner in which he had conducted the 
negotiations and brought them to asuccessful 
issue’ When the struggle ended, Wyse de- 
votedhimself to helping the Greeksin literary 
and artistic undertakings, and strenuously 
urged upon them the obligation of honesty 
in all mercantile and political relations, 

On tho approach of the Crimean war, how- 
ever, when the Greeksattempted toaid Russia 
by invading Turkey, Wyse advocated and 
obtained a joint occupation of the Pirous 
by English aud Fronch troops; and, secur: 

a ministry favourable to tranquillity, he an 

the French enyoy virtually governed Greeco 
until the return of peace. For the successful 
management of these delicate proceedings 
he was made K.0.B, on 27 March 1857, and 
from the rank of minister plenipotentiary was 
raised to that of envoy extraordinary. Greece 
had never paid any interest ov the loan that 
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had been guaranteed by the three : 

powers—Hngland, Trunca, and Fees 8 
January 1838, Consequently in 1857 on 
“Wyse’s proposal, tho Britis government 
caused & commission to be appointed by the 
three interested powers to inquire into the 
financial resources of the country, Experts 
Were sent out by England and France— 
Ttussia was only represented by her envoy, 
‘The mectings, which were distributed oys 
two years, were held at the British legation 
under Wyse's presidency. Several of the 
pone were written by him, and they covered 

‘aspects of the economic and social con- 
dition of the country. One of Wyse’s most 
important contributions was his Yeport on 
education, Tor the purposes of the con 
mission he travelled through the greater part 
of Greece and recorded is experiences in 
two works that were published after his 
death, one entitled ‘An Excursion in tho 
Peloponnesus' (1805, 2 vols.), and the other 
‘Impressions of reece’ (UST Theseworks 
wera edited by his niece Miss Winifrede M 
Wyse, who resided with him at Athens, and 
accompanied him on theso travels, 

Wyse died af Athens on 16 April 1862, 
The king ordered a public funeral, and, with 
the queen, stood on the balcon of the palace 
as the procession passed ; the French envoy, 
M. Bourée, pronounced an affectionate eulo- 
eo at the grave. His portrait, painted in 

846 by John Partridge reo [av 
was exhibited in 1868 at the third loan ex- 
hibition at South Kensington (No, 890). 

‘Wyse had remarkable oratorical gifts 
His range of reading was wide, especiall 
in modern languages. In addition to nck 
and Italian, which he early spoke likes 
native, he learned, when travelling in the 
Yast, sufcient Arabic to translate withe 
master the ‘ Catechism of the Druses;' at 
the age of forty he taught himself German 
and Anglo-Saxon (of which he wrote 6 
grammar), and subsequently Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and Danish. He published a 
translation from the Anglo-Saxon of ‘The 
Tistory of King Lear and his Three Daugh- 
ters,’ and from the German of Tieck le 
rendered ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ a drama 
in five acts, At Athens he re-read the Greek 
classics and the twelve volumes of sermous 
by St. John Ohrysostom, of whom he was & 
great admirer; while modern Greek litera- 
ture was thoroughly familiar to him, For 
his own amusement he commemorated in 
verse almost cvery pnasing event, and he 
devoted his leisure during his later years to 
# work on the antiquities of Athens, which 
‘was not published, : 

Wyse’, marriage (March 1821) with 
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Sr ee a ee eee — 
itis, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
Jet ae Canfno, by his second wife, proved 


pbeppy. After the birth of two children, 
both sons, Napoleon Alfred and William 


{harles, Wyse's wife left him in 1828, and 
adeed of separation was signed. They never 
netogain, ‘Che lady died at Viterbo in 1872, 

of Vyses two sons, the elder, Naroznon 

» Bonarantz Wrysn (1822-1895), 
jom in January 1822, succeeded bya family 
gmngement to the manor of St. John’s, 
Waterford. He was high shuriff of Water- 
ford in 1870, but spent much time abroad, and 
iggaid to have issued privately two books, 
‘Notes sur la Russie aris, = and 
‘flores Pictavienses’ (Périgueux, 1889), 
fie died at Paris on 7 Aug. 1895. 

The younger sou, Witla OHnsRins 
porsrazn Wyan (1896-1892), born at 
Waterford in February 1826, travelled as 
yong man in the south of Europe, and 
wuls at Avignon was much attracted by 
th work of the Félibres, who claim descent 
fom the ancient troubadours of Provence, 
He joined the society and became an ardent 
student of the dialect, in which he published 
in 1868 a series of lyrics under the title 
‘Parpsioun Blu’ (ie, Papillon Bleu), with 
4 French translation and an introduction 
by Frédéric Mistral (Paris, 8vo). This was 
flowed by a finzment of verse entitled 
‘fa Consoun Capouliero’ (Plymouth, 1877), 
mi ‘Uno Jopado Cerberenco’ (in French, 

lish, and Provencal) rinted at Avignon, 
bai dated St. John’s, Waterford, 16 Aug, 
1678. In English Wyse wrote some very 
indifferent sonnets: ‘In Memoriam: the 
Prines Imperial ’ Ca and ‘ Loyal Staves,’ 
celebrate the jubilee of the queen in 1887, 
He was for some yeara a captain of the 
Waterford militia, and became in 1865 high 
thetiff of his county. Oe died at Cannes 
ma 8 Dec, 1892, when his brother-Félines 
inued an account of his career in Provencal 
tee Times, 6 Dec. 1892). He married, in 

: Ellen Linzee, daughter of W. G. Prout 
of &t, Mabyn, Cornwall, and left issue four 
wns, the eldest of whom, Lucien William 
Bonaparte Wyse, captain of the Waterford 
srtillary aucceaded to themanor of St, John’s, 
Waterford, upon the death of his uncle, 
Napoleon, in 1896, 

[Eminent Reformers, 1888, vol. i; Lord 
O'Hagan's Address on O'Connell's Centenary; 
Freoman's Jounal; Morning Register; Wal- 
pole's Life of Lord John Russell, 1891, ii, 65, 
#21; Blue Books; Hansard; Wyso’s Speeches; 

Works on Greses; privata papars.} 

WYTHENS or WITHENS, Sm 
FRANOIS (1684-1704), judgo, born at 
Htham about 1684, was the only aon of 
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William Wythens by Frances, daughter of 
Robert King of St. Mary's Cray, Kent. Heo 
was & eee erencece of Robert Wythens, 
alderman of London, and grandson of Sir 
William Wythens, who wa; sheriff of Kent 
in 1610, and died at his residence of South- 
end in the parish of Eltham, where he was 
buried on 7 Dec. 1681, Francis was edu- 
cated ot St. John’s College, Oxford, whence 
he matriculated on 18 Noy. 1650; he was 
called to the bar in 1660 from the Middle 
Temple, of which society he became a 
be in 1680. The firat distinctive notice 
that we have of Francis Wythens is as high 
steward of the franchise court of Westmin- 
star, and as a successful candidate for West- 
minster in the parliament summoned to meet 
in October 1679, but postponed by succes- 
sive pronnets until October 1680, when 
Wythens found his lawful return disputed 
by Sw William Waller and Sir William 
Pulteney. A few months before, when peti- 
tions in favour of parliament's being as~ 
sembled were disturbing the equanimity of 
the court, Wythens ‘presented an addzess to 
his majestie from the grand inquest for the 
city of Westminster, testifyeing their dislike 
and abhorrenca of the late petition for a par- 
lament that was carried on there’ (Luz- 
TROLL, i. 41), For this exhibition of zeal he 
was knighted on 17 April 1680, Now that 
arlisment had at length heen assembled, Sir 
ancia, as 8 member, waa the first who was 
charged with his action os ‘ an abhorrer,’ on 
the ground that this waa an offence against 
the rights of the people; and upon evidence 
taken and his own confession he was ordered 
to be expelled the house, and to receive his 
sentence on his knees at the bar. ‘You 
being a lawyer, said the speaker in his ad- 
dress to him, ‘have offended ae your 
own profession; you have offended agninst 
yourself, your own right, your own liberty 
ag an Englishman, This is not only a crime 
against the living, but a crime against those 
unborn, You are dismembered from this 
body’ A few days afier this humiliating 
act of expulsion, the committee on the peti- 
tion against his return reported that he had 
not been duly elected a member of the 
house. Roger North, in his relation of the 
severe treatment accorded to Wythens, illu- 
minntes the circumstance by a reading of 
his character, ‘Iie was of moderate capa~ 
city in the law, but © voluptuary; and such 
are commonly vero and, in greot diffi- 
culties, abject; otherwise he was 4 very 
goutle person, what was called a very honest 
man, and no debtor to the bottle. Some 
cunning persons that had found out his 
foible and ignorance of trap first put Lim in 
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a great fright, telling him he would cer- 
tainly be hanged as the ringleader of all this 
business, and then they fetched him off with 
advice which was the best way for him to 
escapa. He must by no means justify what 
he had doue ; no, that would but irritate, and 
the house would make their examples of 
those who disputed upon the right, which 
they were resolved to vindicate to the last 
degree. . . . Now there were many gallant 
entlemen in the house of great estates and 
interests in their counties, who were friends 
to these abhorrers, aud would have done this 
gentleman all the service they could, if he 
had not lost himself by his behaviour: that 
is, if he had stood manfully to what he had 
done, and declared that he Imew no law he 
had broken, and would justify himself. But 
instead of this, or anything like it, he stood 
up in his place, and after a few whimpers 
end a wipe, he said to this effect, viz. that 
he did promote and carry up that abhor- 
rence, but he kmew at the time he was in 
the wrong, only he thought that it would 
please the king; and so owning the thing 
was against law, begged pardon, This sneak- 
ing come-off so disquieted even his friende, 
that they joined all with the country party 
and with one consent nemine contradicente 
kicked him out of the house, as one not fit 
aa company’ (Norrn, Examen, 
r Meanwhile Wythens had heen pursuing 
his career as an advocate. On25 Noy. 1679 
he was employed as counsel to defend Tho- 
mas Knox on an indictment against him and 
John Lane for a conspiracy to dofame the 
notorious witnesses tothe popish ‘plot,’ Titus 
Oates and William Bedloa. His client Knox 
‘was condemned, but, thanks to his exertions, 
‘was let off with a more morciful sentence 
than Chief-justice Scroggs was wont to pro- 
nounce. He also assisted in the prosecution 
of Ilenry Oarr on 2 July 1680 for a libel in 
pee ‘The Weekly Packet of Advice 
m Rome, exposing somo of the tricks of 
popery. Under Scroges’s successor, Sir 
ancis Pemberton (q.v.|, Wythens was em- 
Ployed by the crown in the cases of edward 
Fitzharris, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Count Konigemark; his name also appears 
in T. Jones’s and in Bartholomew Shower's 
‘Reports,’ and he was evidently a lawyer of 
fair average ability. Burnet, therefore, is 
scarcely justified in saying that his present- 
ing the address of abhorrence and consequent 
expulsion from the House of Commons was 
the only merit that caused his elevation to 
the bench, Dolben was superseded on 
20 April 1683 ‘ because he is taken to be a 
person not well affocted tothe guo warranto 
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against the charter of the cit ' 
Three days later Sir Bransis "Window 
having been called serjeant for the purpo : 
‘was made a judge of the king's ben a : 
piece, and showed his subservionce next 
term by concurring in the judgment against 
the city. He was succeeded ag steward to 
the courts at Westminater by Mr, Bouithon, 

_Wythens was in the commussion for the 
trials of the persons implicated in the Bye 
House plot, but he took no prominent part 
in them. He was one of the judges on the 
trials of Russell and Sidney, His demeanou: 
to the accused throughout the Proceedings 
was not marked in the least degre by 
harshness or violence of language, but: ha 
‘was evidently, as North describes him, 
weak and timid o man that he had not ths 
courage to differ from his more resclutg 
chiefs, ond he incurred a larger share of 
odium than the other judges from his being 
according to the form of the cout, tha 
mouthpiece which pronounced most of the 
sentences, Jvelyn oxpresses indignation on 
account of Sir lrancis’s presence at a cit 
wedding on 5 Dec, 1683, when he and Chief. 
justice Jeffreys danced with tho bride and 
‘were ‘ exceeding merry, spending the rest of 
the afternoon till clevan at night drinkin 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking bene! 
the gravity of Judges, who had a day or two 
fa reality a fortnight] before condemnad 

r, Algernon Sidney’ (Diary, ix, 199), On 
Charles Ii’s death in February 1085 Sir 
Francis received a new patent, and in the 
following November was elected. recorder of 
Kingston-on-Thames. He tried and pro- 
nounced sentence upon Titus Oates for per- 
jury on 16 May 1685, ond o few months 
‘later he accompanied Chistjustios Jeffreys 
upon the western assize, is career of 
pliant subservience upon the bench was sud- 
denly arrested about eightean months later, 
On 22 at 1687 Luttrell writes: ‘Sir 
Francis Withens, a judge of the king's bench, 
loth his quietus: this is snid to be occa 
sioned by his [concurring in Herbert's] 
opinion touching one Dale, a soldier, con- 
victed for running from his colours at Berk- 
shire assizes’ (Livrrroct, i, 401), For re 
fusing to pass o denth-sentence upon the 
deserter at the king’s bench, Wythens was 
removed, and Sir Richard Ailibone promoted 
in his stead. Shower reports that on the 
next day Wythens came down to West- 
minster [all and practised as a serjeant, 4 
fact which seems to indicate his reliance 
upon the popularity of his decision, 

After the Revolution, on 17 May 1680, 
‘Wythens had to appear before the bar of the 
Tlouse of Lords in company with his brother 
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to give reasons for his judgment | of Edward Wyvill (d. 1791), supervisor of 
pies Dales. Wythens pieadaal ae yvill ( ), supervisor 0 


wn : that he 
ived at the judgment and sentence 
= sareful study of Teesodeats siting Coke 
Beton, and the Bible (re Nebal), A week 
biter, however, the eee were pro- 
younced erroneous (Hist. MSS. Comm, 12th 
he. App. vi. 77-81). Others of his de- 
wious were pronounced arbitrary and illegal 
(i p- 197), while in the Ilouse of Commons 
tisconcurrence in the opinion in favour of 
ihe king's dispensing poses was adveracly 
gmmented upon, with the result that he 
ys placed upon the list of thirty-one per- 
wos who were excepted out of the act of 
giemmity, Beyond the insertion of his 
me in the act and the removal from the 
meordershup of King ston-on-Thamos it would 
mi appear that he was visited with any 


Praturvived his discharge until May 1704, 
rien he died at his residence of Southend, 
Fitham, and was buried in the church there 
oo 12 May. He married, in Westminster 
Spbey on 21 May 1685, Elizabeth, daughter 
ofSir Thomas Taylor, firet boronet, of Park 
House, Maidstone, who, if the account given 
iy Mra, Manley in the ‘New Atalantis is to 
tecredited, though clever and witty, brought 
wtomfort to her husband, and acquired for 
wnelf a very bad reputation. That she in- 
rolved him in serious expenses appears from 
maction brought against him in 1698 for 
atravagent outlay in dresses and millinery, 
wich be was obliged to pay. Wythens left 
by her an only daughter, Catherine, who 
wartied in 1710 Sir Thomas, grandson of Sir 

Twysden [q.v.] After the death of 
Se Francis, his widow married Sir Thomas 
Colepeper, last baronet, of Preston Hall, 
Aylesford, who is stated to have formerly 
wen her gallant. The judge's name was 


t variously Wythens, Withens, Withing, | Esq 


yihins, and Withinga, 

‘oatex's Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714 ; Le Neve's 
Sedigrees of the Knights; Hasted'’s Kent, ed. 
Drake, 1886, i, 196; Chostor’s Westminster 
Abbey Register, p. 24; Archmologia Cantiana, 
1. 89; Luttroll’s Brief Hist. Relation, vol. i. 

im ; Evelyn's Diary, Index, .v. ‘Withings,’ 
arnet’s Own Time, i, 484, 636, 672 ; Macaulay's 
Hist, 1858, i. 105; Mrs, Manley’s Secret Me- 
nora from the New Atalantis, 1709; State 
Tals, vii, 801, 1126, viii, 269, 1125, ix. 16; 
Wotton’s Baronetage, 1, 218; Parl. Hist. v. 
138-9; North’s Examen, p, 649; and the excel- 
lant memoir in Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, 
Yi, 284-9,] TS. 


WYVILL, OMRISTOPITER (1740- 
182), advocate of parliamentary reform, 
bom et Edmburgh in 1740, was the son 


excise at Edinburgh, by Christian Cathe- 
rine, daughter of William Clifton of Edin- 


hang 
e name of Wyvile is found in the Battle 
Abbey roll, and the family trace their 
edigree without any break back to Su 
chard ‘Wyvill, who was slain at Towton, 
he -pecruned descendant of Sir Humphry 
of Walworth and Slingsby Castle, who came 
over with William the Conqueror, Of the 
same family, without doubt, was Robert 
Wyvil, a native of Stanton Wyvil in Lei- 
cestershire, who in 1829, despite his ill- 
favoured person and illiterate mind, was 
nominated to the see of Salisbury. He 
recovered the castle of Sherborne for the see 
from William de Montacute, earl of Salis- 
bury, and is said to haye begun the building 
of the famous spire e few years before lis 
death at Sherborne on 4 Sept. 1875. A 
beautiful monument commemorates him in 
the north end of the eastern transept of 
Salisbury Cathedral (see Dopsworrn, Salvs- 
bury, 1814, pp, 48-4, 210-11). Sir Marma- 
duke Wyvill (d. 1616) of Constable Burton 
in the North Riding was kmghted by Queen 
Elizabeth, was created a baronet by James I 
on 26 Nov. 1611, and lies in the north aisle 
of Masham church, Bedale, under a cum- 
brous marble monument (see WHITAKER, 
Richmondshire, ii, 108), 

Sir Marmaduke’s great-prandson, SiR 
OxnistopHor Wrvits (1614-1672 P), third 
baronet, of Uonstable Burton, baptiaed on 
6 Dee, 1614, who was M.P. for Richmond 
in 1660, has been credited with a rare little 
octavo in the Bodleian Library entitled ‘Cer- 
taine serious Thoughts which at severall times 
& upon sundry occasions have stollen them- 
selves into verse and now into the publike 
view from the author [monogram, ‘C. a 
uire. Together with a chronological table 
denoteing the names of such Princes as ruled 
the neighbor states & were cou-tempora 
with our English Kings’ (London, 1647). 
This volume of verse is described at some 
length in Brydges’s ‘Oensura Literarin’ 
(1808, vii. 261-4), and there dubiously attri- 
buted to O, Warwick. The Wyvill arms on 
the title-page point almost conclusively to 
(Sir) Christopher's authorship, which is con- 
jecturally adopted in the British Museum 
Catalogue (cf. Haznrrr, Handbook, p. 681; 
Haxxorr and Larne, col. 861). The third 
baronet was also the author of an anti- 
papal duodecimo entitled ‘The Pretensions 
of the Triple Crown’ (London, 1672). He 
married Ursula, eldest daughter of Conyers, 
lord Darcy. ; 

The third baronet's younger son, Obriato- 
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pher Wyvill (1651-1710), was dean of Ripon 
trom 4 Noy. 1686. 

The third baronct’s elder son, Sit William 
‘Wyvill (@, 1684), fourth baronet, had a 
younger son, Darcy Srl (2.8Jan.17 oF H 
collector in excise for Derby, who was grand- 
father of Christopher, the political reformer. 

The fourth baronet’s eldest son, Sir Mar- 
maduke (d. 1722), M.P. for Richmond from 
October 1695 to July 1698, was father of 
@) Sir Marmaduke (d, 1763), sixth baronet, 
who was appointed ostmaster-general of 
Ireland in February 1788; and of (2) Chris- 
topher GG. 1752), @ successful place-hunter, 
whose daughter Elizabeth (by his first wife) 
became an heiress on the death in 17653 of 
her uncle, Sir Marmaduke, sixth baronet,and 
married her cousin Christopher oes below); 
while his son Gyhe second wife), Sir Mar- 
maduke Asty Wyvill (1740-1774), was 
seventh baronet, and high sheriff of York~ 
shire in 1778, and on his death without issue 
on 28 Feb, 1774 the baronetcy became dor- 
mant—the eldest surviving male branch of 
the family being domiciled in America, 

Ohristopher Wyvill was educated at Oam- 
Hs obtaining the honorary d 
LL.D, from Queens’ Oollege in 1764, On 
1 Oct, 1773 he married his cousin Elizabeth 
the heiress, and early next year camo in for 
the large landed estates of the family in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere, and the mansion 
at Constable Burton, the building of which 
he completed from his cousin, Sir Marma- 
duke’s, designs, He had some years pre- 
viously taken orders and been presented 
through his cousin’s influence to the rectory 
of Black Notley in Essex,which he continued 
to hold and administer by means of a curate 
down to 22 Sept. 1806. Debarred though 
he was from entering the House of Commons, 
Wyvill soon began to take a prominent part 
in county politics, In 1779 he was appointed 
secretary of the Yorkshire Association, which 
hod for its primary objects to shorten the 
duration of parliaments and to equalise the 
ropresontation. ILe soon afterwards became 
chairman of the association, drow up a circu- 
ler letter enunciating its political sentiments, 
and took a leading part in drawing up the 
great Yorkshire petition presented to parlia- 
ment on 8 Feb. 1780, A number of moderate 
whigs, including Horace Walpole, regarded 
‘Wyvill’s ‘ manifesto’ as chimerical, ‘You 
told me,’ complained Walpole to Mason 
(22 March 1780), ‘that he was a sensible 
man. How could he set his name to sucha 
performance? J never saw such & composi- 
tion of obscurity, bombast, and futility, nor 
a piece co liable to be turned into ridicule. 
»..» Inshort my dear friond, we shall lose 
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all the benefit of the prosent spiri 
whimsies of men thet have i aoe 
sense, Nor can express even what they mean? 
Sir Oscil Wray wrote in o similar strem 
and Rockingham himself complained of the 
zeal of the association loaders, and Wanted 
to know if they had ever considered the 
practicability of the annual parliaments 
which they recommended, Wyrills cone 
tention was that the unavailing protraction 
of the American war and the expenditure of 
seventy millionsof money were dueprimanl 
not to the wish of the people, but to the votes 
of the members of the close boroughs, and 
that such a dangerous defect in the repre. 
sentative system needed an instant remed 
The association, of which Wyvill becans 
‘the backbone,’ had the sympathy of many 
statesmen, including Pitt and Charles For 
and with renee moderation Wyvill would 
undoubtedly have achieved more than he 
did. As it was, committes, with Wyull 
at its head, was appointed to continue ths 
propaganda by correspondence, and the ex- 
anpa of Yorkshire was rapidly followed by 
Middlesex, Chester, and other counties to ths 
number of twenty-five. With the cessation 
of the war, however, and the fall of Lord 
North, the association soon became disinte- 
grated, and Wyvill had the mortification of 
seeing one after another of hia noble col- 
leagues slacken in their zeal and finally drop 
off, only a few remaining true to the cavee, 
Among the few who were staunch were Sir 
George Savile (q. v.] and Sir Charles Turner, 
who spoke of the House of Commons as resem- 
bling a parcel of thieves that had stolen an 
estate and were afraid of letting any per 
son look into their title-deeds for fear of 
losing it (cf. Dany, Radical Pioneers of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1886, p. 118). Wyvill 
strongly disapproved of the war with France, 
to which he attributed the industrial dis 
tress in Yorkshire, and this completed his 
alienation from Pitt. In 1798, with a view 
of throwing into injurious relicf Pitts 
former elastic views on the subject of pre 
liamentary reform and the potioy of reaction 
induced by the events of 1789-92, he pub- 
lished in pamphlet form the correspondenca 
that had pene between them, Somes 
mentary letters appeared at Newcastle in & 
further brochure, and both had a large sale, 
Wyvill attached himself to the extremest 
section of the opposition led by Fox, and he 
defended in a short eo (dated Bur 
ton Hall, 10 Jan. 1799) the secession af 
1798; after Fox's death he gave his sup- 
port to Whitbread and the peace-at-any-price 
arty. 
F i the meantime he had found absorbing 
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eeupation in the preparation of his volu- 
. youscorrespondenceior ublication. Three 
viomes appeared in 1794-6 as ‘ Political 
Topers, chiefly vespacting the Attempt of 
bg County of York and other considerable 
futrists, commenced in 1779... to effect a 
pyormation of the Parlinment of Great 
prtain. Oollected by the Rev. Ohristopher 
Wyrill, Chairman. of the late Committee of 
jsociation’ (York, 8vo). The preface is 
died Burton Hall, 26 May 1791; in June 
142 Wyvill wrote the proface to a fourth 
same, and the “pupers were eventually 
yluded insiz. They exhibit not onlythe 

edings of the association, but the sym- 
hy of all those outside it who were inte- 
rated in the reform of parliament. The 
umespondence includes letters between the 
duirman of the association and aang 
hers, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Hollen ) 
Tord Lanadowne, Lord Stanhope, Charles 
for, Major Cartwright, Oapel Lofft, Wil- 
im Mason, William Strickland, Dr. Priest~ 
ly, Dr. Price, Bishop Watson, Tom Paine, 
(nuville Skarpe, Dr, John Jebb, Sir George 
wrile, and Benjamin Franklin, 

In view of the hopelessness of parlia- 
mataty reform Wyvill returned in later life 
his early enthusiasm in the cause of uni- 
yesal toleration. ‘The object nearost to his 
hart was to obtain reliof for the Roman 


titholics,’ and he published several pam- | tin 


tsin support of his views. He died at 
seat, Burton Hall, near Bedale in the 
Korth Riding, on 8 March 1822, at the age 
af eighty-two, and was buried at Spenni- 
thne; a portrait is in possession of his 
grat-grandgon, Marmaduke D'Arcy Wyvill, 
 ALP,, now of Constable Burton. 

“ts first wife died in London on 22 July 
1788, aged 68. He married, secondly, on 
Aug, 1787, Sarah, daughter of J, Codling, 
ad by her had issue, with several daugh- 
tars, three sons, all educated at Hton: 
Marmaduke Wyvill (1791-1872), M.P. for 
York city from March 1820 10 July 1830 
(we Courtnny, Parl, Hist. of Cornwall, p. 
niv); Ohnistopher (q.v.]; and Edward, rector 
of Fingal in Yorkshire, who died on 16 Sept. 
1860 (see Fostnr, Alumn? Oxon, 1715-1886). 
Apart from his correspondence with Pitt 
ind the political corres ondence, commonly 
wpoken of os the ‘ Wyvill Papers’ [see undar 
avin, Srr Guoren], Wyvill’s writings— 
forthe most part shilling tracts in advocacy 
of radical reform—include;: 1, *Thoughis 
m our Articles of Religion with respect to 
thar Proposed Utility to the State, London, 
1771, to, several editions (of. Juss, Works, 
iL1; Monthly Review, xlv. 289). 2, ‘ Let- 
ets to the Committee of Belfast on the pro- 
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osed Reformation of the Parliament of 
land, 1782, 4to, 8, ‘Summary Expla- 
nation of the Principles of Mr, Pitt’sintended 
Bill for Amending the Representation of the 
People in Parliament,’ 1785,8vo0. 4,‘A. De- 
Jenca of Dr. Price and the Reformers of 
England,’ 1792, 8vo (a fairly well written 
plea for reform, with some reflections upon 
‘the Asiatic eloquence of Mr, Burke te 5. 
* A State of the Representation of the People 
of England on the Principles of Mr, Pitt in 
1785, with an Annexed Sketch of Addi- 
tional Propositions, York, 1798, 8vo. 6. 
‘Considerations on the Twofold Mode of 
Elections adopted in Franca, 1804, 8yo, 
7. A Serious Address to all the Independent 
Electors of the United Henson 1804, 
8vo, 8 ‘A more extended Discussion in 
Favour of Liberty of Conscience Recom~ 
mended,’ 1808, 8yo. 9, ‘Intoleranco, the 
Disgrace of Christians, not the Fault of their 
Religion, 1808, 8vo (cf. Quarterly Review, 
ii, 801), 10.‘An Apology for the Peti- 
tioners for Liberty of Conscience,’ 1810, 8yo. 
11, ‘Papers on Toleration,’ 1810, 8v0 (several 
editions). 12, ‘Political and Historical 
Arguments proving the Necessity of Par- 
liamentary eform,’2 vols. 1811, 8vo. 


[Whitaker's Hist. of Richmondshire, 1823, i. 
822 (pedigree); Forter's Yorkshire Pedigress ; 
Wotton's Baronetage, 1771, i, 100; Burke’s Ex- 
ct Baronetage, p. 691; Burke's Commoners 
and Landed Gentry; Gent, Mag. 1822, i, 876; 
Publis Characters, ix, 1806-7, p, 842; Wal 
pole’s Correspondence, ed. Ounningham, vii. 
848, 847, and Walpoliana, p. 91; Lord Albe- 
marie's Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
1852, vol, ii, ohap, xiy ; Correspondence of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, 1840,i. 61; Official Returns 
of Mombors of Parliament; Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica; Wyvill Papora; Brit, Mus. a 


WYVILL, OHRISTOPHER (1792- 
1868),rear-admiral, secondson of Christopher 
‘Wyvill [q.v.], was born on 6 May 1792. He 
entered the navy in 1805, served in the Tri- 
bune frigate in the Channel and in the Fame 
in the Mediterranean, From 1810 to 1813 
he was in the Thames with (Sir) Oharles 
Napier (qv) and in the Volontaire with 
Captain Granville George Waldegrave (q.v.] 
In Mi 1818 he was appointed lieutenant 
of the Kingfisher aloop, b ie order which 
‘was confirmed on 6 J ut . He afterwards 
served on the Halifax and home stations till 

romoted to be commander on 29 July 1824. 
bh April 1827 he was appointed to the Oame- 
leon, then in the Mediterranean, and, taking 
a passage out in the Dartmouth frigate, suc- 
ceeded in preventing what threatened to be 
a terrible accident. Some of the men had 


Yalden 


got at a cask of rum, and in drawing off the | the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Where from 1844 


spirit set it on fire. "Wyvill volunteered | she was almost continuously employed in 


or the service, and, with one of the gunner’s 
mates, plugged the cask and extinguished 
the flames. In the Cameleon he was em- 
ployed on the coast of Greece and in the 
suppression of piracy. In October 1828 he 
was appointed to the Asia, flagship of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm [i veh, whom in Apri 
1880 he followed to the Britannia. 

the Britannia paid off he was promoted to 
be ope: 22 Feb, 1882. From 1840 to 
1847 he commanded the Oleopatra on the 
North American station, and atterwards at 


suppressing the slave trade on the ¢ 
of Africa (Bonnrow, Life of Sir Gane 
Hornby, pp. 22-3). From 1849+0 1953 
‘was again on the Cape of Good Ho @ station 
in command of the Castor; and from Tine 
1864 till 81 Jan. 1856, when he attained the 
rank of rear-admiral, ho was superintendent 
of Ohatham dockyard. He died at the 
oa Bedale, Yorkshire, on 26 Jan, 1863 
aged 71 (Gent Mag, 1868, i. 805). : 
[O'Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Dict.; Umted Serica 
Gazette, 7 Feb. 1863; Navy Lists.) J, KL 
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YALDEN, THOMAS (1670-17386), poet, 
was son of John Yalden, ‘a page of the pe- 
gence and groom of the chamber to Prince 
Oharles, aftorwards a sufferer for his cause, 
and an exciseman in Oxford after the re- 
storation of King CharlesII’ (Wood, Athena 
Oxon, ed, Bliss, iv. 601). He was born in 
the parish of St, John Baptist, Oxford, on 
2 Jan, 1669-70, and educated at Magdalen 
Gallege school while he was a chorister of 
that house, He matriculated on 20 May 
1686, and in 1690 he was admitted a demy 
of Magdalen College. THe graduated B.A. in 
1691, M.A, in 1694, B.D, in 1706, and D.D. 
in 1708. Among his contemporaries and 
friends in the college were Addison and 
Sacheverell, he having recommended him- 
self to their notice by his ‘Ode for St, Cecilia's 


Day’ in 1693, set to music by Daniel Pur- } (IL 


call Cay yond also by his poem ‘On the Con- 
uest of Namur,’ a Pindaric ode inscribed to 
iam TI in 1695, He was elected a pro- 
bationer-fallow of Magdalen College in 1698, 
follow in 1699, and on 26 Sept, 1700 he was 
resented by the society to the vic of 
Willoughby, Warwickshire, which he held 
till 1709. 

When Queen Anne succeeded to the 
throne Yalden commemorated the event 
in a poem, and from this time he openly 
adhered to the high-church party. In 
August 1705 he was chosen lecturer on 
moral philosophy. On 28 April 1706 he 
‘wos made chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort, 
and in this capacity he obtained the friend- 
ship, ‘and enjoyed the conversation, of a 
very numerous body of acquaintance.” He 
became bursar of his college in 1707, and 
dean of divinity in 1709. The Duke of 
Beaufort presented him to the rectory of 
Sopworth, Wiltshire, in 1710, but he resigned 


it in the following yoor. He was appoin 
in 1712 peoleides of the Tee lave 
Hayne, and Penell in the collegiate church 
of ean Devonshire, Ho also held 
the rectory o: Chalton-cum-Olanfield, Hamp- 
shire. In 1718 he resigned his fellowship 
and lecture, and, as o token of his gratituda, 
ve the college a picture of its founder, 
e was elected to the chaplaincy of Bride 
well Hospital on 26 June 1718, upon the 
resignation of Dr. Aiterbury. He led a quiet 
life till the clamour was raised about Atter- 
bury’s plot in 1728, Yalden having some 
acquaintance with the bishop, and bemg 
familiarly conversant with Rally, hus secre- 
tary, fell under suspicion and was taken into 
custody; but as no ovidence of any weight 
was adduced against him he was set at libert 
owt, State Trials, xvi, 486). He died 
on 16 July 1736, and was interred on 2 Ang, 
in the chapel or burial-ground of Bridewd 


eee 
‘Of his poems,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘many 
are of that irregular kind which, when he 
formed his poetical character, was supposed 
to be Pindariok, Having fixed his attention 
on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in 
some sort to rival him, and has written s 
“TIymn to Darlmeas,” evidently as a counter- 
part to Cowley’s * Hymn to Light.” Thus 
hymn seems to be his best performance, and 
is for the most part imagined with great 
ee and expressed with great propriety... 
Of his other poems it is suificient to say that 
they deserve perusal, though they are not 
always exactly polished, and though his 
faults seem rather the omissions of idleness 
than the negligences of enthusiasm.’ 

Most of hia poems are collected together 
in yol, vii. of the ‘Works of the British 
Poets’ by Robert Anderson (1760-1630) 
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«1, London, 1795, 8vo. Many of them 
aeh 3 * Ses ‘3 
nginally soni in parts iii, and iv. of 
‘Ypscellany Poems’ published by John Dry- 
jm, London, 1693-4, Anderson had not 
‘an The Temple of Fame: a Poem to the 
yenory of the most illustrious Prince Wil- 
tym, Duke of Gloucester,’ London, 1700, fol. 
sneminor pieces ae are enumerated 
ip the ‘Biopraphia Britannica,’ To him is 
girbuted the celebrated statement of Part- 
'g grievances, entitled ‘Squire Bicker- 
wu detected ’ (see Panrnipar, Joun, 1644— 
715). 
tee Brit, vi. 4879 ; Bloxam’s Magd. Coll. 
Bepster, i. 108, vi, 112; Cibber's Lives of the 
Poets,v. 842; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; 
Get. Mag. 1786, p.424; MTearno’s Collections; 
juob's Poetical Register, ii, 288, with Hasle- 
moismanuseript notes; Johnson's Lives of the 
Puts,ed. Cunningham, ii, 811; Nichole’s Select 
Poms, 1, 218; Notes and Quories, 1st ser, vi. 
aut, 4th ser. iv. 195, 421; Swift's Works, ed. 
deat, i. 108,] T. 0 
YALE, ELIHU (1648-1721), governor 
gt Madras, was boyn in or near Boston, 
Yassachusetts, on 6 ot 1648, He was the 
goond aon of David Yalo, o native of Den- 
bghshire (2. 14 Jon, 1690), who had sailed 
fom England with his stepfather, Theophi- 
is Eaton, to Newhaven, Connecticut, on 
the foundation of the colony there, but had 
mgratad to Boston, The family returned 
England in 1662 and settled in London. 
h 1679 Elihu went out to India in the 
grvica of the Hast India Company, and, 
ster filling various subordinate positions, 
rae to be ee of the company's settle- 
nent at Fort St, George (Ma ras) in 1687 
(wo TatBors Waunrun, Madraa in the Olden 
ime, i, 173-258, chaps, viii, and ix.) In 
ths capacity he is said to have acted at 
times in a high-handed manner, and to have 
lunged hia groom, a, man named Cross, ‘ for 
ting two or three days’ qoumey off to take 
the air’ The story is found in Harris's 
Complete Collection of Voyages and Travels’ 
(1764, i, 917), and has been repeated by later 
witers, But it will be seen that Harris 
tok it verbatim from Onptain Alexander 
Hamilton's ‘New Account of the Hast In- 
des’ (1727, i. 862); and Elphinstone (2ise 
gf tha British Power, 1887 edit., p. 68) has 
thown that Hamilton is not a trustworthy 
witness where the company or its servanta 
weconcerned. In 1692 Yale was suspended 
fom the governorship, his successor being 
Nathaniel Higginson. He had undoubtedly 
mde o fortune by private trade, and as 
wal had disputes with his councilat Madras, 
md with the directors in England. 
Returning to Lonilon in 1699, Yale was 


made a governor of the East India Company, 

d became lmown for the open-handed hbe- 
tality with which he scattered his gifts, It 
is even said that the method of sale by auc- 
tion was originated by him, to relive the ple- 
thora of goods and chattels which he brought 
back from India, The library of St. Paul’s 
school possesses & number of volumes given 
by him, and he was a liberal benefactor to 

6 church of Wrexham in North Wales, 
near which he often resided, in an old man- 
sion named PlasGrono Caled down in 1876), 
bought by his father, Hoe died in London 
on 8 July 1721 (Hist. Reg. 1721, Chron. 
Diary, p. 29), and waa buned on 22 July in 
the churchyard of Wrexham, where his 
curious epitaph is still to be seen. 

Yale married a Mrs, Hincmara, widow of 
his predecessor in the governorship of Fort 
St. George, and left three daughtera but no 
son, His last lineal aementieis, Dudley 
Long North, M.P., died in 1829, 

Yale’sname is permanently commemorated 
by Yale university at Newhaven in Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A, In 1718 Cotton Mather invited 
Yale to help the struggling collegiate school 
of Connecticut, which was established first 
at Saybrook and was afterwards ramoved to 
Newhaven. Yale sent over a cargo of hooks, 
pictures, and other effects, the sale of which 
realised upwards of 660), In gratitude for 
this his name was given to the new college 
building at Newhaven, and afterwarda, by 
the charter of 1745, the whole institution was 
entitled Yale University. His jos a& 
full-length by Enoch Zeeman, the gift of 
D. L, North, hangs in Alumni Hall. 


[Dexter's Biographical Sketches of the Gra- 
duates of Yale College (New York), 1886, pp. 
101, 176, and Sketch of the Ilistory of Yale 
University, 1887; Cat. of the Portraits... 
belonging to Yale University, Newhaven, 1892 ; 
Appleton’s Cyclopsmdia of American Biography, 
yol, vi; Madras Mail, 31 July 1895; Lady 
E. 8, Wortley's Trovels in the United States, 
1857, i, 123; Bigland’s Beauties of England 
and Wales, xvii. 596; information from Alfred 
Neobard Palmer, esq., of Wrexham. In Tho 
Yale Family, by Ehhu Yale (Newheven, 1850, 
p. 28), the subject of this axticle is wrongly 
stated to have been the third son of Captain 
Thomas Yale (d. 27 March 1683), and to have 
een born inNewhaven, Two letters from Yale 
to Thomas Pitt [q. ¥.] are in No, 22861 of the 
Additional and Egerton Manuseripta in the 
British Museum, ff 66, 170, and several are 
printed in the Diary of Sir William Hedges 
(Hakluyt Sos.), ii, A poligree of the Yale 
family, drawn up by 0. H. Townshend of Rayn- 
ham, Newhaven, appeared in the New England 
Historic and Genealogical Register for January 
1899,] TEL 
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YALE, THOMAS (1526 ?P-1577), civilian, 
born im 1526 or 1626 (Stryrn, Life of 
Parker, ii, 186), graduated B.A. at Cam- 
bridge University in 1642-3, and was elected. 
a fellow of Queens’ College about 1644. Ee 
commenced M.A. in 1546, and filled the 
office of bursar to his college from 1549 to 
1661. Tle was one of the proctors of the 
university for the year commencing Michael- 
mas 1652, but resigned before the expiration 
of his term of office, In 1554 he was a 
pointed commissary of the diocese of 
under the chancellor, John Fuller (d. 1668) 
[q. v.], and in 1555 he was keeper of the 
Spititualities of the diocese of Bangor 

uring the vacancy after the death of 
Arthur Bulkeley [q. v.] In that year he 
subscribed the Itoman catholic articles im- 

osed upon all graduates of the university. 
th November 1556 his name occuis in the 
commission for the suppression of heresy 
within the diocese of Ely, and he assisted in 
the search for heretical books during the 
visitation of the university by Cardinal 
Pole’s delegates (Coopnr, Annals af Cam- 
bridge, 1843, ii, 110). In January 1656-7 
he was among those empowered by the 
senate to reform the composition for the 
election of proctors and to revise the uni- 
versity statutes (2. ii, 129), He was 
erented LL.D. in 1557, and admitted an 
advocate of the court of arches on 26 April 
1659, In the same year he and four other 
leading civilians subscribed an opinion that 
the commission issued by the queen for the 
consecration of Matthew Parker [q.v.], arch~ 
bishop of Canterbury, was legally valid 
(Serypn, Life of Parker, i, 109), On 
26 March 1660 he was admitted 10 the pre- 
bend of Offley in the church of Lichfield. 
In the same year he became rector of 
Leverington in the Isle of Ely, and was 
one of the archiepiscopal commissioners for 
visiting the churches and dioceses of Oan~ 
terbury, Rochester, and Peterborough (7, 
i, 144, 161, 162). On 24 April 1661 the 
archbishop commissioned him and Walter 
Wright to visit the church, city, and dio~ 
cese of Oxford (2d. i, 206; Nasir, Cata~ 
lagus MSS, Cott. Corporis Christi in Acad, 
Caniabr. 1777, ‘p. 186), On 28 June he 
was constituted for life judge of the court, 
of audience, official principal, chancellor, 
and vicar-general to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and in the same year obtained 
the rectory of Llantressant in Anglesey. 
In 1562 he became chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Bangor, and in May was commis~ 
sioned by the archbishop to visit the col-~ 
leges of All Souls and Morton at Oxford 
(Srrxen, Parker, i, 228). In 1668 he was 
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on a commission to visit the diocess 
(tb, i, 258; Nasacrra, p, 287), On That 
1564 he was instituted to the prebend sA 
Vaynoll in the diocese of St. Asaph, Jy 
1566 he was one of the masters in ording ; 
of the court of chancery, and was placed on 
& commission to visit the diocese of Ban, ar 
(Sreyen, Parker, i, 405, 609). In 1567 he 
was appointed dean of the arches, a post 
which he resigned in 1578, and was one of 
the commissioners for the visitation of the 
church and diocese of Norwich (tb. i, 498), 
By a patent confirmed on 165 J; uly 1671 he 
‘was constituted joint-keeper of the preroma. 
tive court of Canterbury (i. ii, 96), On 
Parker's death in 1576 he acted as one of 
his executors (7. iii, 886), and Parkor’s 
successor, Edmund Grindal(q.v.), appointed 
him his vicar-general (Srrven, Life Of Grin. 
dal, P 287). On 28 April 1576 he was 
placed on a commission for repressing rel 
gions malcontents (2. p. 810). On 3 Ma 
9 and Nicholas Robinson (d. 1586) [1 vy 
bishop of Bangor, were empowered by Gri! 
dal to visit on his behalf the diocess of 
Bangor, and on 17 Aug. he and Gilbert 
Berkoloy [i v.], bishop of Bath and Wells, 
were in like manner commissioned to visit 
the church at Wells (75. pp. 814-16), In 
the same year Yale sepreeented to Grindal 
the need of reforms in the court of audienca 
(i, 2 807-9), On Grindal’s suspension 
in June 1677, Yale discharged his judicial 
duties for him, continuing to act until No- 
vember, when he fell ill (id, p, 348), He 
died in November or December 1577, Ho 
married Joanna (d. 12 Sept. 1687), daughter 
of Nicholas Waleron. 

For many years Yale was an ecclesiastical 
high commissioner, Some manusermpt ex- 
tracts by him entitled ‘ Collects ex Registro 
Archiepiscoporum Oantuar.’ are preserved 
among the Cottonian manuscripts (Bteopatra 
F. i. 267), and were printed in Strype’s ‘ Life 
of Parker,’ iii. 177-82. A statement of his 
case in a controversy for precadoney with 
Bartholomew Olerke [q. v.] is among the 
Petyt manuscripts in the library of the Inner 
Temple, An elogy on Yale by Peter ae 
is preserved in the British Museom (Addit, 

. 26787, f. 43), 


[Cooper's Athenm Onntabr. i. 872-80; Ls 
Neve’s Fasti, od. Ilardy; Strype's Life of 
Parker, 1821, passim ; Strype's Annals, 1824,1, 
i, 472, ti. 115, 218, 1, i. 170-2; Strype’s Lite of 
Grindal, 1821, pp. 179, 286; Neweourt’s Re- 

ert, Hecles, Londin. 1708, i, 444, Rymer's 

‘edera, xv. 781 ; Parker Correap. (Parker Soc), 
pp. 128-9, 800-1, 348-5, 870, 382-8; Lans- 
downe MS. 981, f. 98; Todd’s Cat, of Lambeth 
MSS, 1812, p. 86.] E.LO, 
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“JALLOP, EDWARD (4. 1767), author 
god translator. [See Spnnaray.] 


YANIEWICZ, FELIX (1762-1848), 
vulinist and composer. [See Janruwzez.] 


YARINGTON, ROBERT (jf. 100): 
drnmatist, was author of ‘Two Lamentable 
Tugedses. The one of the murther of 
Yaster Beech, A Chaundler in Thames- 
vreate, and his boye, done by Thomas 
Very. Tho other of a yo ilde mur- 
shored in a Wood by two Ruflins, with the 
gusent of his Unckle. By Rob. Yarington. 
[ondon, Printed for Mathow Lawe, and are 
io be solde at his Shop in Paules Church- 
la neera unto S, Austines Gate at the 
agne of the Foxe,’ 1601, 4to, Nothing has 
jen discovered concerning Robert Yaring- 
tm, In Henslowe’s ‘Diary’ (ed. Collier, 
99-8) we find that in 1699 Haughton 
wd Day wrote a tragedy called ‘The Tra- 
dy of Thomas Merrye.’ This was clearly 
qn the first subject of Yarington’s play. 
The next entry in the ‘Diary’ refers to 
‘The Orphanes bey by Chettle, which 
wis apparently never finished. This would 
gem to be the second subject of Yarington’s 
. Mr, Fleay conjectures that Rob. 
Fagton is a fictitious name, and that his 
18 an amalgamation of the two plays 
Haughton, Day, and Chettle. Mr. A. H. 
Thilen republished tha ploy with an intro- 


duction in ‘A Collection of Old English | F 


Plays’ (1886, vol. iv.) 

[Bullen’s Introduction discusses tho lit 
quilities and affinities of the play; Flenys 
Chronicle of the English Drama, ii. 285-6; 
Bullen’s Introduction to Arden of Foversham, 
1887.) RB 


YARMOUTH, Eanr or, [See Pasron, 
Rosmnz, 1681-1683.) 


YARMOUTH, Counrnss ov. [See 
Wattnoppn, Amarin Sormin Marianna, 
1704-1765.] 


YARRANTON, ANDREW (1616- 
1684), engineer and agriculturist, was born 
at Larford in the parish of Astley, Worces- 
teshire, in 1616. About 1432 he was ap- 
prnticed to o linendraper of Worcester, but 
fen away (Zngland’s Lmprovement by Sea 
and Land, p. 198), Te thon ‘lived a countrey 
life for some years, but at the outbreak of 
the civil war he joined the parliamentary 
amy. No details are Inown as to his mili- 
tary career, excapt that he held a captain’s 
commission. In 1648 he was instrumental 
in discovering « royalist conspire to seize 
Doyley House in Terefordshire ( al. State 
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Papers, 21 July 1648), Before 1652 he 
appears to have retired from the arty, 
although he was atill styled Captain Yarran- 
ton in 1656, when he was engaged in dis~ 
putes in regard to estates in his possession. 
Jn 1652 Yarranton ‘entered upon iron- 
works’ (viens Improvement, 1677, p. 
198), and also busied himself in achemes for 
outting canals and rendering rivers navi~ 
gable, similar to those which were atthe same 
time being carried out in Surrey by Sir 
Richard Weston [q, v.] Most of Yarranton’s 
‘ojects seem to have been frustrated by 
of money. Ie attempted to connect 
Droitwich with Worcester by rendering the 
river Salwarp navigeble, thus obviating the 
heavy expanse of the carriage of salt to 
Worcester by land. ‘In 1655 Captain 
Yarranton and Oaptain Wall undertook for 
the sum of 7602, to make the river Salwarp 
navigable, and to procure letters patent 
for doing it from the Protector [cf. art. 
‘Wuvnsor, Tx0m8, seventh Baron WINDSOR 
and first Harn or Puywourn], The bur- 
med agreed to give them eight phats at 
pWich valued at 802. per annum, and three- 
fourths of a phat at Netherwich, where the 
value of phats was double that at Upwich, 
for 21 years, as an equivalent to their de- 
mands, But the times being unsettled, and 
Yarranton and Wall not rich, the scheme, 
‘whose authors were more disinterested than 
rojectors generally are, was never carried 
into execution’ (Nasu, Worcestershire, 1782, 
i, 806). Tt had also heen a favourite scheme 
of Yarranton’s to render the river Stour 
noevigable, and some small progress was 
made in the matter, but the attempt was 
soon allowed to drop, Thereupon, says 
Yarranton, ‘being a brat of my own, I was 
not willing it should be abortive; therefore 
I made offers to perfect it, having a third 
art of the inheritance to me and my heirs 
‘or ever, ond we came to an agreement, upon 
which I fell on and made it completely 
navigable from Sturbridge to Kedermunster, 
and carried down many hundred tuns of 
cosles, and laid out near onethousand pounds j 
ia epee a Se . money’ 
land's Improvement, pp. . 
aks ae (after ae Richard Weston 
one of the first to appreciate the agricultur 
value ofclover. He wrotetwosmall pamphlets 
recommending its use, and acted as an agent 
for the supply ofsead, ‘and I hope, and partly 
Imow, that great part of Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, seit 
and Staffordshire have doubled the value o' 
the land by the husbandry discovered to 
them’ (5, p, 104). 
At the te storation Yarranton was thrown 
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So tp aT [on 3 dea eaenk at Wink. ca then aac tin Bn ee 
into prison by the lord lieutenant of Wor- | we then came for England, where 


cestershire ‘for refusing his lordship’s au- 
thority.’ He was free in November 1661, 
when he was compromised by the ecovey 
of some letters relating to an intendo 
presbyterian rising. On fe Nov. a message 
was sent from London ordering his arrest, 
and in May 1662 ‘the escape of Andrew 
Yarranton, a person dangerous to the govern- 
ment, from the custody of the provost mar- 
shal,’ was reported from Worcester [ef. art. 
Paxtneton, Str Jonn, 1620-1680]. After 
‘meetings with several disaffected persons,’ 
he went up to London, where a warrant 
was issued for his re-apprehension. THe is 
subsequently described as being ‘as violent 
a villoin against the king as any in those 
arts. 
In a full account of the affair published 
by Yarranton in 1681, he declares that the 
compromising letters were forged; that 
after he had been imprisoned some five 
months an account of the fraud was made 
known to his wife, and by her communicated 
to himself; that he then publicly denounced 
the imposture and was released, went up to 
London ‘ to acquaint the king with the great 
wrong he had received,’ was arrested, but im- 
mediately released; returned to Worcester, 
and within six months was third time 
arrested on a new charge of ‘having spoken 
treasonable words against the king.’ ‘The 
witnesses were one Dainty ( mountebank, 
formerly on apothecary of Derby), who 
afterwards acknowledged that he had 6/. 
for his pains; the other witness lived in 
‘Wales, and went by two names. This was 
done at the assizes of Worcester; the bill 
being found by the grand jury, Mr. Yarranton 
put himself upon his trial, and tho’ he did not 
except against any one of his jury, yet upon 
a full hearing of his case ds y peony 
acquitted him’ (Yarranvon, Full Discovery 
Of the Hirst Presbyterian Sham Plot, 1881). 
About 1667 Yarranton was despatched by 
anumber of English gentlemen to Saxony, 
so that, as an expert in the iron manufac- 
ture, he might investigate and, if possible, 
learn the secret of tho tinplate industry. 
‘Coming to the works,’ he says, ‘we were 
very civilly treated; and, contrary to our 
Doe gem we had much liberty to view 
and see the works go, with the way and 
manner of their working, and extendin 
the plates; as also the perfect view of su 
materials as they used in clearing the plates 
to make them fit to take tiun, with the wa 
they ues in tinning them over, when clear’ 
from their rust and blackness; and having 
(as we judged) sufficiently obtained the 
whole art of making and tinning the plates, 


persons concerned in the affair cheng 


to make some trial in making ao; 

quantities of plates, and tinning aan hire 
was done... all workmen Foss a ht 
upon them agreeing that tha plates and th 
mettal they wero made of was much batt : 
than those plates which wera made in Gen 
many; and would work more pliable, and 
serve for many more profitable uses, thay 
the German plates would do’ The secret of 
the manufacture, however, laaked out and 
arival, being ‘ countenanced by some per 


of quality,’ succeeded in procuring a res 
ape patent. ‘What with the "patent 


ng in our way,’ says Yarranton, ‘and th 
richest of our as being not willing, or 
at least afraid, to offend great men then in 
power, who had their eye upon it, caused 
the thing to cool, and neither the maki 
thereof proceeded by us, nor possibly eal 
be done by him that had the patent, with 
such as countenanced it . .. because neither 
he that hath the patent, nor those that have 
countenanes soe = make one ory fit 
or Use ands rovement, 
1681, pp. Or te) cs aa 
On his return home Yarranton seems to 
have settled down as a kind of consulting 
engineer, end to have visited the whole 
country, § ving advice as to ironworks, 
canals, and improvements of all sorts, In 
July 1674 he was ‘ prevailed with by a per- 
son of honour to survey the river Be, 
running by the city of Ohester into the 
Trish Sea, and finding the river choked with 
the sands that a vessel of twenty tons could 
not come to that noble city,’ he drew ‘ & map 
of the new river to be made to bring up the 
ships to the city side.’ In November of the 
same year he crossed over to Ireland ‘to 
survey some ironworks, woods, and lands’ 
Immediately after returning from Ireland 
he ‘ was taken down by the Lord Olarendon 
to Salisbury to survey the river of Avon, 
to find whether that river might be made 
a as also whether a safe harbour 
could be made at Obrist Church for ships to 
come in and out and lye safe’ (tb. i, 80 4), 
151,191). It was probably about this time 
that Lord Windsor employed him to survey 
several rivers, especially the Avon, ‘in the 
counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and War- 
wick’ (i. 189). In addition to these schemes 
‘I made it my business,’ he says, ‘to survey 
the three great rivers of England (i.e. the 
Thames, lumber, and Severn) and some 
small ones; and made two navigable and 4 
third almost complentad’ (44. i, 194), 
Yarranton is believed to have died about 
1684, He was married, and the Mra, Yarran- 
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hn whose house was, according to the state 
pet, licensed in 1672 os a presbyterian 
Bie of worship, was possibly his wife, Tis 
‘n Robert was, luke himself, a sutyeyor, and 
jnown to have planned under his father's 
ipections the improvement of the Thames 
amgetion between Oxford and London (2b. 
9). 
Se aa wrote: 1. ‘The Improvement 
proved by & second edition of the Great 
Inprovement of Lands by Clover,’ 1663; a 
het of sixty-two pages of considerable 
wnportance from the point of view of the 
geory of agriculture, 2, ‘ England’s Im- 
ment by Sen and Land to outdo the 
teh without Aghting,’ 1677; second part, 
16); in which he gave an account o his 
gmerous schemes for making rivers navi- 
tle, for improving the iron industry and 
ta linen manufacture, for the establishment 
gfalond boul, and the establishment of oa 
tem for preventing and checking fires in 
don it other large towns—ideas for the 
part drawn 
aoad, especially in Holland and Flanders, 
a! A full Discovery of the first Presbyterian 
jum Plot, or a letter from one in London 
toa Peraon of Quality in tho Country, 1681. 
Tho publication of this pamphlet provolad 
qasiderable controversy, and Yarranton 
ms attacked in a pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Cove House Dialogue, or a Discourse be- 
tween Onptain Y. and a young Barrister of 
the Middle Temple.’ Yarranton in this tract 
y discovered discoursing on how to beat 
i Dutch without fighting by making all 
the streets of London navigable rivers; from 
thisthe dialogue drifts into a technical discus- 
un of the exclusion bill, in which Yarranton 
wof course worsted. 

In two subsequent pamphlets, ‘The 
Coffee Tlouse Dinloguo examined and re- 
futed by come neighhours in the Country’ 
ind‘ England’s Improvements Justified, and 
the author thereof, Captain Y., vindicated 
fom the scandals in a paper called o Coffee 
Honse Dialogue,’ Yarranton is par pam 
lis friends from the ‘ ee flory sti 
pts of calumnies and slander’ directed 
wainst him; while these charges are again 
wmforced in ‘A Continuation of the Coflee 
House Dinlogue, between Captain Y. and a 
yamg Baronet [sic] of the Middle Temple 
wherein the first dialogue is vindicated an 
in it one of the Improvers of Iingland is 
poved to be a man of no deeper under- 
standing than his master, Captain Y,’ 

{Most of the above fnets are given on the 
suthority of Yarranton himself, whose writings 
we full of autobiographical details; this infor- 
nation is supplemented from the Domestic State 
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most rom his observations 
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Papers. These facta have been collected togather 
into biographical form by P. E. Dove in his 
Eloments of Political Science, 1844, and in more 
detail by Samuel Smiles in his Industrial Bio- 
graphy, 1868, pp. 60-76. Seo also J. Cham- 
bera’s Biographical Illustrations of Woreester- 
shire, 1820, and Yeowell's Biogr. Collections in 
Brit. Mus, Library,] E, O-z, 


YARREUL, WILLIAM Cee) 
zoologist, the ninth child of Francis Yarrell 
of Great Ryder Street in the parish of St. 
James's, Westminster, and his wife Sarah 
(born Blane) of Bayford, Hertfordshire, spin- 
ster, was bom on 3 June 1784 in Duke Street, 
St. 5 ames’s, where his fother, in partnership 
with his uncle, W. Jones, carried on the 
business of newspaper agent and bookseller. 
This business was afterwards removed to tha 
corner of Bury Street and Little Ryder 
Street, where it is still maintained under tha 
atyle of theold firm. “William was educated 
at Dr. Nicholson's school at Ealing, where 
he was regarded as a quiet studious boy, and 
among his schoolfellows was his cousin Ed-~ 
ward Jones, who in after life became hia 
partner in his father’s business, But before 
settling down to his careor William Yarrell 
began life as a clerk in the banking firm of 
Messrs. Ferries, Farquhar, & Co., which ha 
entered on 17 Nov, 1802, and left on 80 July 
1808, a useful training for his father’sbusiness 
of nee agent and boolseller to which 
he succeeded, Having ie advantage of a 
pecee until 1860 (when on the death of 

is cousin the business became his own), 
he was able to take o certain amount of 
relaxation, and found pleasure in the pur- 
suits of fishing and shooting. This afforded 
him opportunities for making outdoor obser- 
vations in natural history, in various parts 
of the country, which later in life were 
tumed to good account in the preparation 
of tho standard works on ‘ British Birds ’ and 
‘ British Fishes’ which have since made his 
nome famous. In the course of his outdoor 
pursuits he was able to secute many speci- 
mens of birds which he forwarded to Bewick, 
who engraved them with duo acknowledg- 
ment, 

Among his friends and_ correspondents 
wore Sir William Jardine ig. v.], Prideaux 
John Selby [a v.], Leonard Jenyns (who in 
1885 printed o little memoir of him for pri- 
vale circulation); John Van Voorst, his 
publisher; Edward Turner Bennett [q. v.], 
secretary of the Zoological Society ; Thomas 
Bell (1703-1880) Ig. rh president of the 
Linnean Society; John Gould [g. v.}, the 
ornithologist; and Nicholas Aylward Vigors 
{q. ¥.], in whose ‘Zoological Journal,’ to 
which he became a frequent contributor, 
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his first paper (on some rare British birds) ae 


was published, 

Tlaving taken up zoology as his hobby, he 
wisely went through a course of instruction 
in anatomy, which qualified him subse- 

ently to write several useful memoirs on 
the structure of birds that were published 
in the ‘Transactions’ of the Linnean and 
Zoological societies. Tho first scientific 
society of which he became a member was 
the Royal Institution, which he joined in 
1817, In November 1825 he was elected 2 
fellow of the Linnean Society, and on the 
death of J. Forster in 1849 was appointed 
treasurer, an office which he filled together 
with that of vice-president until his death, 
In 1826 on the formation of the Zoological 


Society he became one of its original | kins 


membera, and took an active part in its pro- 
ceedings both as a naturalist and as a man 
of business. When John Claudius Loudon 
[gv] commenced the publication of his 
Magazine of Natural History’ in 1828, 
Yarrell become a constant contributor to its 
pages, as he did also to the pages of other 
journals, notably the ‘Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History,’ the ‘Entomological 
Magazine,’ and the ‘ Zoologist,’ which was 
founded by Edward Newman [q. v] in 1848. 

As early as 1825 Yarrell had formed a 
fair collection of British birds and their eggs, 
as well asa collection of British fishes, to 
which he continued to make additions as 
opportunity occurred, These provided him 
with much material for his two great works, 
the one completed in 1886 under the title of 
a‘ History of British Fishes,’ the other in 
1848 under that of a ‘History of British 
Birds.’ The former reached a third edition, 
revised after his death by John Richard- 
son (1787-1865) [q.v.] in 1859, the latter 
reached. a third edition in the year of his 
death (1856), and a fourth edition has since 
been published in parts (1871-85) under the 
able editorship of Professor Newton (vols. i. 
and ii,) and Mr. Howard Saunders (vols. iii. 
and iv.) The ‘History of British Fishes’ 
wos the forerunner of that fine series of works 
on the natural history of the British Islands 
of which Van Voorst was the publisher, and 
which have materially helped to extend and 
popularise the study of nature among all 
Glasses of English readers. 

Yarrell died at Great Yarmouth on 1 Sept. 
1850. His remains were interred in the 
churchyard of Bayford, Hertfordshire, where 
those of his parents, his brothers and sisters 
already reposed. The grave is on the north 
side of the church, within a railed spoce 
allotted to his family, 

. Ina St, James’s Ohurch Picendilly, at the 


west end of the north aisle his executors 


erected to his memory a marble 

a medallion portrait, supported ier 
in appropriate allusion not merely to his 
own love of birds, but to the fact of hs 
having added a new species of swan to the 
European avifauna, which he named in 
honour of the celebrated engraver, Thomas 
Bewick. Besides the medallion portrait Te 
ferred to there is an oil qos of him 


ainted in 1830 by Mrs, 
fa s in the meeting-room of i te 
Society at Burlington House, A later and 
extremely good likeness in chalk by an un- 
known hand wasin the possession of Professor 
Newton at as, 88 well as a miniature 
in watercolour by Mrs. Waterhousa Hay- 

In addition to these there is a litho. 

penbed prot in what is known as the T 
wich series (it was prepared when the British 
Associntion held its meeting in Ipswich), and 
a good ensrera Wy BE, % Heath trom a 
photomrap by Maull & Polyblank taken m 

855, the year preceding his death, 

In estimating Yorrell’s merits a8 a 20 
logiat, it may be said that the value of his 
works and the admiration which they still 
evoke are due to the accuracy of the tntena: 
tion which they impart, and to the simpheity 
of style in which they are written; while 
ie 4 have the further advantage of being 
well illustrated with wood engravings, The 
volumes on fishes and birds were issued in 
parts at a time when they were much needed, 
and the additions which have been since in- 
corpornted in successive editions have made 
them what they will long continue to be— 
the standard works on the subjects of which 
they treat. 


[Archives of the Linnean and Zoological 
Societies; obituary memoir by Professor Bell 
in Proc. Linn, Soc. 1857; memoir by Edward 
Newmen in the Zoologist, 1866; memoir by 
J. van Voorst prefixed to the third edition of 
the British Fishes ; reminiscences by Leonard 
Blomefield (formerly Jenyna), privately printed 
in 1886; and personal recollections of Professor 
Newton, with letters in his possassion.} 
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YATES, EDMUND (1881-1804), novel- 
ist, and founder of ‘The World,’ the son of 
Frederick Tenry Yates ea [q. v4] 
who married, in 1828, Elizabeth Brunton 
[see Yarns, ExrzapurH]}, was born during s 
theatrical tour of his father’s company at 
Howard Place, Calton Hill, Edinburgh, on- 
8 July 1881. He was brought as an infent 
to London, where his early home was at 
411 Strand (adjoining the Adelphi Theatre), 
and was baptised Edmund Hodgson, after 
Edmund Byng of the Torrington family, and 
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‘cle Hodgson, proprietor of Hodgeson’s 
Lge y CBee Stout,’ Tien 
Fook, who was ee at the christening, 
wid he should have been named ‘Bingo 
? His parents wae nou in one a 
nto keep their son off the stage. Ed- 
wm had childish recollections of nay of 
ecelebrities of the day, but none of the 
ihatre, He was educated at a preparatory 
‘bool at Highgate, and then at Highgate 
gwoolunder Dr, Dyne, In 1846 he was sent 
‘es yeorto pickup German under a professor 
g Dusseldorf, On 11 May 1847, when only 
gxteen, though he looked some P hei older, 
throu } the influence of Lord Olanricarde, 
me of the patrons of his father, he obtained 
a tppointment in the secretary's department 
ithe general post office, and rose in 1862 
tube head of the missing-letter department 
itasslary of 5007. Ths godfather, Edmynd 
Byog, gave him some useful introductions, 
yd in December 1848 he was elected a 
nember of the Garrick Club. The animal 
waits which elicited some paternal advice 
fom Sir Rowland Lill ue Place, after the 
ft few years of office life, to a desire for 
itary distinction, which was stimulated 
iy an early marriage at the are of twenty- 
two, He began by writing for the ‘ Court 
Jornal’ ot a golory of a pound a weel:, ‘ very 
megularly paid, contributing mainly thea- 
tneal criticism ; hia maiden verses ‘On the 
Death of Thomas Moore’ were published on 
March 1862. Hoe was soon contributing to 
the ‘Leader’ ‘Bentley's Miscellany,’ and 
‘Chanbers’s Journal,’ and in this same year 
(1852) was one of the original members of 
the Fielding Club, so named by Thackeray. 
In 1863 he was one of a goodly company of 
vell-Imown contributors to the ‘ Keepsake,’ 
which was kept alive after Lady Blessing- 
ton's death by her niece, nn Power. 
Next year ho moved from Marylebone to 
Doughty Street. His father’s name was a 
pssword to a section of literary and Bohe- 
nisn aociety, and he rapidly became friendly 
witheuch men as Peter picicka. rer , Charles 
Dickens, John Delane, John Oxenford, the 
Broughs, G, A. Sala (whom he subsequently 
introduced to the proprietors of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’), and FrankSmedley, with whom, 
n 1866, he collaborated in o shilling book, 
‘Mirth and Metra, by Two Merry Men.’ 
Hshad a special Ikindness for Smedley, of 
vhom he gives a sympathetic portrait in his 
‘Recollections.’ He had already contributed 
the then popular ‘ shilling light literature’ 
series of sketches called ‘ My JIaunts and 
thir Frequenters’ (1854), and about the 
ume time he became dramatic critic and 
«sasional reviewer to the ‘Daily News,’ a 
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post which he retained for six years, at a 
salary of 47, a week. In August 1855 hoe 
edited the first number of the ‘ Comic Times,’ 
the outcome of a short-lived feud between 
Herbert Ingram and Messrs, Bradbury & 
Evans, which ran for four months, and was 
then suddenly extinguished upon the inter- 
vention of Mark Lemon, in the interests of 
‘Punch,’ Yates transferred his staff of 
humourists to a new venture, ‘The Train,’ 
in which in the space of thirty months ha 
ran through 9007, In the meantime ho had 
become a contributor to ‘ Household Words,’ 
and early in 1857 was produced at the 
Adelphi ‘A Night at Notting TTill, by Nicolas 
Herbert Harrington and Yates; itisdescmbed 
by the latter os ‘a riotous and ridiculous but 
exceedingly funny farce.’ It was followed 
by ‘ My Priend from Leatherhead,’ played by 

tT, Toole at the Lycoum on 28 Feb, 1857; a 
sketch for Mr, and Mrs, German Reed, and 
a comedietta for the Princess's called ‘Tf the 
Cap fits,’ In conjunction with Harrington 
he wrote three more farces: ‘ Your Likeness 
—One aay rformed at the Strand 
Theatre, April 1858; ‘ Double Dummy ’ (Ly~ 
ceum, 3 March 1868); and ‘ Hit him, hehas 
no Friends!’ (Strand, 17 Sept. 1860), 

From an early period Yates had been pos- 
sessed by the idea of caeeoisings soli of 
personal gossip into a respectable paper. He 
unfolded this novel idea to Henry Vizatell 

.¥.], who, when he started the ‘ Mustrate 

es? in 1886, made the experiment with 
a column entitled ‘The Lounger at the 
Clubs,’ Yates was so successful with this 
that in May 1855 he was selected by John 
Maxwell to edit a new paper, to be called 
‘Town Talk’ Ag a foil to an adulatory 
notice of Dickens in the first number, Yates 
composed for No, 2 a very impertinent and 
unfriendly sketch of Thackeray. A sneer 
about his time-serving was hotly resented by 
Thackeray, who contended that the only 
place where Yates could have mixed the 
colours for the pretended portrait was the 
Garrick Club, as a member of which hody 
he demanded reparation, A painful alterca- 
tion ensued, and was only concluded by 
Yates's nome being struck off the list of mem- 
bers (20 July 1858). He bore the decision 
with courage, but it was a very severe blow. 
His chief adviser throughout the affair had 
been Dickens, between whom and Thackeray 
o lasting coolness ensued. The squabble 
smouldered for some time, ‘Young Grub- 
Street’ in the ‘ Virginians’ was regarded os 
a hit ot Yates, who retorted in a bitter tra- 
vesty upon « Bouillabaisse, printed in the 
‘Tilustrated Times’ 29 Jon. 1859. Yates 
stated his version of the affeir in ‘Mr, 
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Thackeray, Mr. Yates, and the Garrick Club,’ 


ptinted for private circulation in 1859, a very 
scarce pamphiet. Tlerestated the same facts 
ina cnarice of his ‘Recollections. 

In 1860 he became acting editor of Max- 
well’s new serial, ‘Temple Bar,’ designed as 
a rival to the ‘Cornhill, with G. A. Sale as 
his nominal chief. By securing the novel 
‘ Aurora Floyd’ and the steady co-operation 
of Miss Braddon, he rendered what was per- 
haps his grentest service to ‘Temple Bar.’ 
For four years he was sole editor of this 
periodical, but he resigned it in the summer 
of 1867, and took charge of ‘Tinsley's Maga- 
zine’ a new illustrated monthly, of which 
he edited four volumes, commencing August 
1867, Twelve years later, in April 1879, he 
started yet another magazine, ‘Time: a 
Mouthly Miscellany of Interesting and 
Amusing Literature,” which he conducted 
for five years. In 1862, inspired by the ex- 
ample of his former intimate friend, Albert 
Smith (of whom he wrote a ‘ Mamotey pre 
fixed in 1860 to the yolume entitled ‘ Mont 
Blanc’), he conducted o short but successful 
lecturing season at the Egyptian Tall, his 
themes being mainly social; and in 1864, to 
fill a temporary gap in the novelist's depart- 
ment of ‘Temple Ba: 
cessful work of fiction, ‘ Broken to Harness: 
a Story of English Domestic Life.’ Forster 
commented upon it at Gadshill, ‘It is really 
vary good my dear Dickens, quite as good as 
Anthony Dro ope,’ to which Dickens replied, 
‘Thatis not very high praise.” Except that 
they were both servants gf the post office, 
there is not much in common between the 
novelists, The novols of Yates are possibly 
superior in workmanship and construction, 
abounding as they do in strong situations, but 
they lack the abiding intorest that attaches 
to the best of Trollope’s work. They are ve 
unequal; ‘Broken to Harness’ and ‘Bl 
Sheep’ ara perhaps the two best, 

Having relinquished the! Lounger’ in the 
‘Illustrated Times, Yates commencedsimilar 
columns, published svery Monday, in the 
‘Morning Star, headed ‘The Flineur,’ and 
to the same paper contributed siories and 
essays styled ‘Readings by Starlight,” At 
the close of the sixties, besides novels and 
‘special’ work on the ‘ Daily News,’ he was 
contributing regularly to ‘All the Year 
Round’ and the ‘Observer,’ and as ‘Mrs. 
Seton’ was contributing a weekly article, 
called ‘Five o’Clock Ten,’ to the ‘Queen. 
In 1871, in collaboration with A, W. Du- 
bourg, he wrote a three-act drama, ‘ Without 
Love,’ for the Olympic. 

Meantime, in 1870, Yates abandoned his 
never very arduous duties in the missing- 
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letter branch, and accepted aspecial posh aaan 
Francis Eves Benianire [q Te ee 
ministrator of the telegraph department. I : 
duty was by eu solicitation to obtain 
the consent of corporate bodies and rit ae 
landowners to the erection of telegrap mo 
on their domains, in view of the great ate 
sion of the eek service contemplated - 
the government, ‘These duties occupied twe 
years, at the expiration of which Yates retired 
trom the post olficeon a ponsion of 200), 9 
(March 1872). In September 1879 ha com 
menced at New York a lecturing tour ig 
America, He waa gonerally very well 1. 
ceived. During five months he travelled 
twenty-six thousand miles, deliverad 108 lene 
tures, and cleared 1,5002, Moreover he oh- 
tained o post upon the staff of the ‘New 
York Herald’ worth 1,2002,a year, In the 
‘ Herald's tabard,’ as he styles it, he travelled 
for some months at a violent pace between 
the various capitals of Europe, Greatly 
needing rest, he determined upon realisin 
®, project which he had long hi in hisming 
the foundation of a relatively respectable 
‘society paper.’ ‘While in Paris, in the early 
summer of 1874 he got Grenvilla Murmy 
[-v,) to join him in embarking 500/, and 
July 1874 appeared the first number 
of ‘The World: a Journal for Men and 
‘Women.’ Yates was editor-in-chief, and his 
sioff during the first qu included Mesra 
Labouchere, T, IE. 8S. Escott, Archibald 
Forbes, F.I, Scudamore, H.W, Lucy, Dutton 
Cook, Mortimer and Wilkie Collins, Miss 
Braddon, and Mrs, Lynn Linton. Freed from 
the disgraceful personalities which had dis. 
figured such predecessora as the ‘Aga’ and 
the ‘ Satirist,’ the ‘Queen's Messenger,’ the 
‘Owl’ and ‘Echoes of the Clubs,’ the ‘ World; 
after profitably encountering some not very 
serious legal opposition, was an established 
success within six months of its inception, 
Murray, who persisted in regarding the 
journal as an agency for the conduct of pri- 
yaie vendettas, was bought out in December 
1874 for 8,000/, and the ‘World’ becams 
the sole property of its manager, Edmund 
Yater. ZB distinctive feature of the new 
weekly was the frequent use of the firat per- 
gon singular in its columns, Yates's success 
enabled him to indulge his hospitable in- 
atincts in Portland Place, and, in addition, to 
maintain a summer residence on the Upper 
Thames, The ex-member of the Garrick was 
now elected a member of the Carlton Club, 
His discretion, however, was not always 
above reproach, In January 1888 there * 
peared in the ‘ World ’ alibellous paragrap 
referring, though not by nama, to the Earl 
of Lonsdale, Yates was found guilty of 
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minal libel (2 April 1884), ond, after the 
gulore of On Sa was in January 1885 
ystenced to four months’ imprisonment. He 
aus released. after seven weeks, but the in- 
gdent left 0 permanent mark upon him. 
Tpto the last, however, he wielded his pen 
gihhia old facility, Entirely free from the 
yabity and doubtful taste which may be 
jetected in some of his journalistic work 
wg bis delightful ‘Edmund Yates: his Re- 
gilections and Experiences’ (1884, 2 vols. 
jvo; 4th edit. 1886, 1 vol.), 0 book full of 
nteresting memories, but espocially enter- 
going as regards London in the forties, 
Carles Dickens, Sir Rowland Hill, Anthony 
follope, and the early writers for ‘Punch’ 
grits ‘comic’ rivals. 

Yates had a long illness in the winter of 
1993-4; he returned from the continent im- 

ed in health in April, but relapsed, and 

rather suddenly at the Savoy Hotel on 
) May 1804, aged 62. A. funeral service 
msheld in the Savoy Chapel on 24 May, 
iter which the remains were removed to 
Woking to be cremated Times, 25 May 
1804). Yates marriod in 1858 Louise Katha- 
tne, pughte of James Wilkinson the 
mord maker, of 27 Pall Mall, and had four 
aus, His widow died at the Carlton Hotel 
a7 Jan. 1900, 

An energetic man of considerable versa~ 
tity, it was as a journalist that Yates ex- 
edled, and he had a great gift of saying what 
hy had to say in a readable style, ‘Hoe was 
smoat genial ond witty man, an entertain- 
ng conversitionalist, and an exceptionally 
pai after-dinner speaker’ (Truth, 24 May 

), 


Yates’s separately published works in- 
dude: 1. Aller Office Flours” 1861 and 
1882, 2. ‘Broken to Harness,’ 1861, 1866, 
md 1867 (6th edit.); several American edi- 
tins, and a version for the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1866 (cf. Atheneum, 26 Nov. 1864), 
§,/ Pages in Waiting,’ 1866. 4, ‘ The Busi- 
ness of Pleasure, 1866, 6. ‘Land at Last,’ 
1808, 1867, and 1869; a Trench version as 
‘Un Drame de la Rue,’ 1881. 6, ‘Running 
ihe Gauntlet,’ 1806 and 1867. 7. ‘Kissing 
the Rod,’ 1866 and 1867. 8. ‘The Forlorn 
id 1867, 9, ‘The Black Sheep,’ 1867 and 

; several Amovican editions. It was 
damatised by the author and J, P, Simpson, 
and printed in vol, lexxi. of Lacy’s ‘ Acting 
Plays’ 10. ‘The Rock Ahead, 1868. 
Il, Wrecked in Port,’1869. 12, ‘A Rightod 
Wrong,’ 1870, 18, ‘Dr. Wainwright's Pa- 
tient” 1871, 14. ‘ Nobody's Fortune,’ 1871. 
i, ‘Castaway,’ 1872. 16, ‘A Waiting 
Reco’ 1872, 17, ‘The Yellow Flag’ 1874. 
1% ‘Pwo by Tricks,’ 1874, 19. ‘The Im- 
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nding Sword,’ 1874, 20. ‘The Silent 

itness,’ 1875. Tle condensed into one 
volume Mra, Mathews’s prolix ‘Life of 
Charles Mathews’ (1860), and edited Smed- 
ley's ‘Gathered Leaves, with a memorial 
preface (1805), ond Mortimer Collins's 
‘Thoughts in my Garden,’ 1880. 

[Yates’s Recollections and Experiences (with 
portrait); ‘Vizetelly's Glanees back through 
arene Years, 18938, chap. xaii.; Fox-Bourne's 
English Newspapers ; Hatton's Journalistic Lon- 
don, 1882, pp. 85 sq. (with portrait) ; Spielmann’s 
Hist. of Punch, 1895, pp, 19, 144, 178, 265, 281, 
$13, 390; Saola’s Iafo and Adventures, 1996, 
passim; Atheneum, 26 May 1804; Times, 
22 May 1894 and 20 Jan. 1900; Illustrated 
London News, 26 May 1894 (with portrait); 
Allibone’s Dict, of English Literature; Buit. 
Mus, Cat.] T. 8. 


YATES, Mus. ELIZABETI (1709- 
1860), actress, born at Norwich on 21 Jan. 
1799, came of a theatrical family, Her 
Eeeualier, John Brunton, acted at Covent 

arden in 1774; her father, also John Brun- 
ton, born in.1775, went on the stage in 1795, 
and, a8 Brunton jun. from Norwich, appenred 
at Covent Garden on 22 Sept. 1800 a8 Frede~ 
rick in ‘Louisa’s Vows,’ and monaged ot 
different periods theatres in Brighton, Bir- 
mingham, Lynn, and other places. Hlma~ 
beth’s aunt, Anne Brunton, first appeared as 
Miss Brunton at Bath on 17 Fob, 1786 in 
the part of Euphrasia in the‘ Grecian Daugh- 
ter, and by that namo or as Mrs. Merry was, 
at Oovent Garden, the original Amanthis in 
the ‘Child of Nature,’ and played a com- 
plete round of parts in comedy and tragedy ; 
while a second aunt was Louisa Brunton 
Cae ee who married on 12 Dec, 1807 

illiam Craven, first earl of Craven [see 
Crivon, Lovrsa, Couwrnss oF], 

On 16 March 18165, in her father’s theatre 
at Lynn, Elizabeth Brunton made, as Deade- 
mona to the Othello of Charles Kemble, 
her first appearance on the stage. [er 
father thought her talents more suited to 
comedy thon tragedy, and she next played 
Letitia Hardy in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem’ to 
the Doricourt of Robert William Elliston, 
who engaged her for his theatre at Birming- 
ham, She played also in Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, and Leicester. Harris then engaged 
her for Covent Garden, where on 12 Sept, 
1817, as Mies Brunton, sha made her ‘first 
appearance in London’ inthe part of Letitia 

ardy. She repeated the part on the 16th 
and 17th, and on the 16th was Rosalind in 
‘As you like it’ The ‘Theatrical Inquisi- 
tor’ gave some praise to her Letitia, but 

vonounced her Rosalind a failure. Vio- 
ante in the ‘ Wonder,’ Miss Hardcastle in 
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‘She stoops to conquer,’ Beatrice in ‘Much | hejealousP’ She 


Ado about Nothing, Viola in ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ Imogen, Cora in ‘Pizarro,’ Lady 
Elizabeth Freelove in the ‘Day after the 
‘Wedding, and Myrtillo in the ‘Broken 
Sword’ were acted during her first season, 
in which she was on 29 Sept. the original 
Rosalia in Reynolds's ‘Duke of Savoy.’ ITer 
Beatrice was praised. On 22 Aug. 1818, as 
Letitia Tardy, she appeared at Idinburgh. 
‘Phe season of 1818-19 saw her at Covent 
Garden as Lady Teazle, Fanny in ‘The 
Clandestine Marriage,’ Widow Bellmour in 
‘The Way to keep him,’ Lydia Languish, 
Rosara in ‘She would and she would not,’ 
Miss Tittup in ‘Bon Ton, and Miss Woo- 
burn in ‘Every one has his Fault,’ Shehad 
an original part in ‘A Word for the Ladies,’ 
and was the firat Jeanie Deans in Terry's 
adaptation, ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
17 April 1819, Next season she took Miss 
Prue in ‘Love for Love,’ Sophia in the 
‘Road to Ruin,’ Dorinda in Dryden's ‘ Tem~- 
pest, Elvira in ‘Love makes a Man,’ and 
was the first Clotilde de Biron in Mor- 
ton’s ‘Henri Quatre’ on 22 April 1820. 
Engagements at the patent theatres were 
generally for three years, and after this 
season Miss Brunton disappeared from Oo- 
vent Garden. 

She visited the country, and when her 
father took the West London Theatre in 
Tottenham Street (subsequently the Queen’s 
and the Prince of oles) Elizabeth Brunton 
joined him, opening on 9 Sept, 1822. She 

layed in ‘Ttochester,’ ‘Three Weeks after 
arriago,’ ‘She stoops to conquer,’ and other 
pieces. On the failure of the experiment 
she went once more into the country, w. 
she met and married Frederick Henry Yates 
q. v.], with whom she had acted at Drury 
ane, Ter marriage took place in Bath in 
November 1828. 

On 21 April 1828 she had appeared in 
Bath os Albina Mandeville in the ‘ Will,’ 
and in this and the season of 1828-4, as 
Miss Brunton, she was seon as Belinda in 
‘All in the ye as Actress of All Work, 
Clarinda in the ‘Suspicious Tusband,’ the 
Pensant Boy, Helen Worrett in ‘Man and 
Wife,’ Aladdin, Widow Oheerly in the ‘Sol- 
diex's Daughter,’ Miss Dorillon in ‘ Wives as 
they were, Oynthia in ‘Oberon and Oynthia, 
Lady Racket in ‘Three Weeks after Mar- 
riage,’ Biddy Tipkin in the ‘Tender [us- 
band,’ Dolly Bull in ‘ Fontainebleau, Olara 
in ‘Matrimony,’ and Olivia in ‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Husband.’ On 26 Nov, 1828, os Miss 
Brunton, she played Lydia Languish and 
Actress of A ork; andon 27 Dec, as 
Mrs, Yates late Miss Brunton, Harriet in ‘Is 
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layed with 
at Cheltenham, acd a 29 Oa ~~ 


as Violante her first appearance 

Lane. She was on 17" Feb, 1826 the 8 
Guido in ‘ Massaniello,’ and the first Apne 
Knowles’s ‘William Tell’ on 1} ‘Nay. 
played Mrs. Frail in ‘Love for Love’ Cle 
rissa in the ‘Oonfederacy,’ Aurora {n ih 
‘Panel,’ Isabinda in the # Busy Body,’ Cor 
stantia (an original part in Lunn's! White 
Lies,’ 2 Dec. 1826), Countess Wintersen in 
the ‘Stranger, and some few other arts, 
In this engagement her husband did not 
share, At the house Jast named she was 
sean in December 1828 as Orynthe in Fitz. 
ball’ ‘ Earthquake,’ and on 21 Oct, 1880 ag 
Alico in Buckstone’s ‘Wreck Ashore’ In 
Buckstone’s ‘ Victorine’ she sas Vietoring 
in October 1831. In Buckstone's ‘Hen. 
riette the Forsaken’ in November 184) 
Henriette, and in his ‘Isabelle’ on 27 Jan, 
1884 Isabelle. She was Mona in Charles 
Mathews’s ‘Truth’ on 10 March 1784 
Elizabeth Stanton in Fitzball’s ‘Tom Oringle! 


on 26 May, Valsha in Stirling Coyne's 
‘ Valsha’ on 80 Oct. 1887, and Grace Dax 
ling in Stirling’s ‘ Grace Darling’ on 3 Deo, 


1888, Sho was Miss Aubrey in Peake’s ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year, Margaret Mammon in 
Reynoldson’s ‘Curse of Mammon,’ Surrey, 
1 April 1889, After the death of her hus. 
band, in June 1842, she essayed a year's 
management at the Adelphi with Gladatane, 
but found the task too much for her strength, 
and she was for one season at the Lyceum, 
where in 1848-9 she played Tilburinain the 
‘Oritic’ and other parts, She then with- 
drew from the stage, and, after a long and 

inful illness, died on 80 Aug. 1860 at 

entish Town according to her son’s book; 
on 5 Sept., at Brighton, according to the 
‘Tra’ neweranee and the ‘Era Almanack 

In her early career Mrs, Yates challenged 
comparison with other leading actreases. Be- 
fore she married, she had lost somewhat 
of her vogue. She sang with taste and 
feeling, but had little voice. She was better 
in comedy—her style being very natural and 
unaffected—than in the emotional parts she 
was in her late years called rd top Y: She 
was of middlo size, with features pleasing 
rather than beautiful, A. miniature by 
Stump of Cork Street was in the possession 
of her son. A portrait of her as Eugenie in 
‘ Sweethearts and Wives’ accompanies & 
memoir in the ‘Theatrical Times’ (i, 208), 
28 Nov. 1848. 

[The authorities for the life of Elizabeth 
Yates are in the main the same as those for 
Frederick Henry Yates. A short Life eppear? 
in the Dramatic and Musical Review, va. 230, 
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wd 8 longer Life in Mrs, C. Baron Wilson’s 
ar Actresses, Her death is noticed in a Era, 
K. 


Sept. 1860.] .«K 
YATES, FREDERIOK HENRY (1797- 
131), actor, the youngest son of Thomas 
fates, 8 tobacco manufacturer, of Thames 
Street and Ruesell Square, London, was born 
uiFeb. 1797. He was educated ata ey 
yrysehool at Winchmore Hill, near Enfield, 
yhere he met John Reeve [q. v.], his subse- 
wentassociate, and atthe Charterhouse under 
Raine and Russell, We obtained a berth 
i the commissariat department, was with 
Wellington in the Peninsula, and, it is said, 
dough this is doubtful, at Waterloo. After 
the peace he went to a fancy ball in the cha- 
neter of Somno, a part played by the elder 
Ysthews. Here he met Mathews himself 
‘eg Marurws, CHARLDS], whom in the 
ater of 1817-18 he accompanied to France. 
Hshadthen, ot Mathews'sadvice, determined 
spn adopting tho stage as a profession, 
md his first appearance was made Snails 
hs trip, at Boulogne, in Suett’s part o 
Justian in Colman’s ‘Sylvester D = 
wood’ to the Sylvester Da peewann his 
mpanion. On 16 Feb. 1818, aa Helgent, 
m original part in a tragedy called ‘The 
Sppeal’ he made at Edinburgh his first ap- 
ance ‘on this stage, and fifth on any 
uge.' On the 21st ue pled Shylock, on 
the 26th Tago, on 18 March Richard TIT 
m 16 March Bolingbroke to Kean’s 
Richard IT, on 6 April Jaques, and gave 
fr his benefit on 20 April Richard II 
md Actor of all Work. In the summer 
lowes seen as Buskin in ‘Killing no Murder, 
gveimilations after the style of Mathews, 
mi sang ‘The Mail Coach.’ This last was 
hsfirst essayin a line in which subsequently 
lewas to win reputation. On 7 Sept. he 
ws seen 15 Dominie Sampson, 

Ov 7 Nov. 1818, as ‘Yates from Hdin- 
burgh,’ he made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden, playing Jago to the Othello 
of Young, the Onasio of Oharles Kemble, 
the Desdemona of Miss O'Neill, and Emilia 
d Elizabeth Brunton, whom he married in 
1838, His performance was received with 
mich favour, and he returned to continue 
munfinished engagement in Edinburgh. He 
miyed on 4 Dec., and on 6 Jan. 1819 played 
Ribstaff in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
Bick in London before the season was over, 
ie made his second appearance at Covent 
farden on 18 April as Falstaff in the ‘First 
Put of King Ifenry IV,’ in which he crented 
tfevourable impression. He was said to 
‘discover great genius,’ though his laugh was 
declared to be violent rather than jovial, and 
bisdelivery of the soliloquies laboured, The 
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audience were greatly pleased with his 
manner, and wrung from the management 
& speech promising future appeerances in 
comedy and tragedy, Gloster in ‘Jane 
Shore’ followed, and on 12 May Yates was 
the first Berthold in Maturin’s ‘Fredolfo.’ 
On the 22nd in ‘ Cozening, or Half an Hour 
in France,’ piece intended to show his 
versatility, he played Dick Mutable and 
many other parts. Genest says ‘he ucted 
very well,’ Sylvester Daggerwood, Cascain 
‘Julius Ceesar,’ Poot Crackbrain in ‘ Lethe? 
and Rob Roy followed. On 17 June in 
‘Love, Law, and Physic’ he played Flexible, 
‘after the manner of the original performer’ 
(Mathews), and on the 28rd, for his benefit, 
with other entertainments he played Shy- 
lock: and gave, as Dick in the * Apprentice,’ 
imitations of Young,Emery, Simmons, Kean, 
Kemble, Munden, Blanchard, Mathews, and 
Master Betty. The season of 1819-20 saw 
him os Macduff, Boniface in the ‘Beaux’ 
Stratagem,’ and, for his benefit, Richard IIL 
‘after his own manner.’ In a revival of the 
‘Manager in Distress’ he was Gentieman 
‘on the stage and in the boxes,’ and gave 
further imitations. Next season, 1820~1,he 
was the Apothecary in ‘Romeo and Julist;’ 
had an original part in ‘Figure of Fun,’ 
an unprinted piece which was damned on 
16 Jan, 1821; Buckingham in ‘King Ri- 
on- 
don Stars, or’ Twas Time to Counterfeit,’ aone~ 
act piece written to suit his eccentricities; an 
original part in ‘Grand Tour, or Stopped at 
Rochester ;’ Moses in ‘School for Scandal;’ 
Oato the Oensor in a burlesque called ‘State 
Secrets, or Public Men in Private Life,’ 
12 June; and Matthew Sharpset in the 
‘Slave, He played an original part with 
Macroady in the ‘Huguenot,’ 11 Dec. 1822. 
At Covent Garden Yates remained until 
the close of the season of 1824-5. Hoe was 
the original Ranald of the Mist in Pocock's 
‘Montrose, or the Obildran of the Mist,’ 
14 Feb. 1822; Orzinga in Colman’s ‘ Law of 
Java’ 11 May; played for the first time 
Mordecai in Tove b Ja Mode’ Gratiano, 





Lapoche in ‘Fontainebleau,’ Gibby in the 
‘Wonder; Rob Roy, Glenalvon in ‘Douglas,’ 


Joseph Surface, and Finnikin in ‘Giovanni in 
London;? was the first Skylark in Peale’s 
‘Duel/18 Feb. 1828; and took the principal 
part in ‘Tea and Turn out’ (withimitations), 
28 May. He was the original Baron of 
Attinghausen in the ‘Beacon of Liberty,’ 
8 Oct.; Montalban in the ‘Vespers of 
Palamo, 11 Dec; Comet Oormine in 
Oroly’s ‘Pride shall havea Fall 11 March 
1894; Qount Gaudentia in ‘Ravenna, or 
Ttalion Love,’ adapted from Schiller, 8 Dec. ;" 
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and Velentine Versatile in Lunn’s ‘Lofty 
Projects, 22 April. He was announced to 
appear at Vauxhall on 24 July 1822 in an 
entertainment written for him by ‘a most 
eminent and favourite author,’ to be called 
‘Tlasty Sketches, or Vauxhall Scenery,’ but 
broke his leg nt rehearsal on the day of 
performance. Subsequently he gave this 
entertainment at Brighion. He had fallen 
in public estimation when hisCornet Oarmine 
restored him to favour. In this piece the con- 
duct of the 10th hussars was satirised, and 
the allusions to well-lmown proceedings on 
their part caught the town, He also ap- 
peared in a piece no longer traceable, called 
‘The Boyhood and Old Age of Mr. Yates.’ 
He was in the country in the autumn of 
1828, and he maxried Ehzabeth Brunton 
[ee Yarns, Exizannri] at Bath in the 
ovember of that year. 

In March 1825 the Adelphi Theatre was 
purchased for the sum of 26,0002. by Terry 
and Yates, who ope it on 10 Oct, with a 
drama calied ‘Killigrew,’ in which both of 
them appeared, together with Wrench, John 
Reeve, and Mrs. Vitzwilliam. ‘The first 
season Was & success, its most conspicuous 
feature boing Fitzball’s adaptation of the 
‘Pilot’ (81 Oct, 1825), which was played 
two hundred nights. T, P, Cooke was the 
Long Tom Coflin, Terry the Pilot, and Yates 
Barnstable. The theatre reopened with the 
‘Pilot’ and Buckstone’s ‘Luke the La- 
bourer,’ followed in December by Fitzball’s 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ with Yates as Toby 
Varnish, ‘Thirty Years of a Gambler's 
Life’ and ‘Paris and London’ were also 
given, Terry's financial embarrassments led 
to his retirement from the partnership and 
death [sce Torry, Danze], and the theatre 
opened on 29 Sept. 1825 under the mana 
ment of Charles Mathews and Yates. In 
the ‘Earthquake,’ by Fitzball, Mrs, Yates 
appeared ai the Adelphi, Yates himself play- 
ing Dr. Kallibos. In Fitzball’s‘ Red Rover,’ 
given in 1828 and revived in 1881, he was 
the Red Rover, and in the revival of the 
‘Vloating Beacon’ of the same author he 
was Angerstoff, captain of the beacon. 
Mathews and Yates also gave o joint entor- 
tainment. In Buckstone’s ‘Wreck Ashors’ 
(Al Oct. 1830) Yates was Miles Bertram. 
In the ‘ITenrietite the Forsaken’ of the 
some author he was Ferdinand de Monval; 
in his ‘ Victorino’ (October 1832) Alexandre; 
and in his ‘Isabellc’ (27 Jan. 1834) Eugane 
le Marc. Ile had also been seen as Rip van 
Winkle, Alfred in Mothews's ‘Truth, and 
in IToll’s ‘ Grace Liuntley ’ and other pieces, 
and had given what he called ‘Lenten 
entertainments,’ At the Surrey, on 26 May 


ee 
1884, he was the first Black Walter; 
bull's “Tom Cringle? In 1885 Yates py 
at the Adelphi, Robert Mncaire in a seek : 
of ‘L’Auborge des Adrets.’ The death 
Mathews, on 28 June 1885, was followed by 
the retirement of Yates, who for ona seRson 
stage-managed Drury Lane for Bunn, Jy 
October 1836 the Adelphi opened under the 
sole management of Yates, who was seen 8g 
Sir Roger in J. F. Smith's ‘ Sir Roger da 
Coverley.’ In November, in Leman Itede's 
‘Flight to America,’ ho was a Frenchman to 
the negro of T. D, Rica (Jim Crow), In 
1887 he was Pickwick in the ‘ Peregring. 
tions of Pickwick’ In Lover's Rory 
O"More’ (29 pent) he was the first Dg 
Welskin; on 8 Jan. Lord Mincington in 
Selby’s ‘Dancing Barber ;’ on 16 Jan. Flutter 
in Ooyne’s ‘All for Love, or the Lost 
Pleiad ;’ on 19 Feb. Doddleton in Selby’y 
‘Rifle Brigade ;’ on 16 April Mabel Griffin 
in Mrs. 8. ©. ILall’s ‘Groves of Blarmey;’ 
and on 19 Noy. had a great success as Mans 
talini in Stirling’s arrangement of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” In May 1810 he repeated tha 
character last named in Stirling’s ‘Fortunes 
of Smike.’ THe had previously played Henr 
Belasquez in Peake's ‘H. B., and Lond 
Danegelt at the Surrey in Reynoldson's 
‘Curse of Mammon,’ founded on Hogarth's 
‘ Marrioge & 1a Mode ;’ and at the Adelphi 
Fagin in ‘Oliver Twist,’ One-syed Sam, 
Abraham Mendez, and Mr, Gay in Buck. 
stone’s ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and was seen in 
Buckstone'’s ‘ Forgory, and in the ‘ Heart of 
London,’ Yates doubled in ‘Barnaby Rudge! 
the parts of Mr. Chester and Miss Aiggs in 
January 1842, and at the close of the season, 
in March, delivered on address. This was 
the last time he was seen in London. 

He had in 1827 given in Edinburgh 
‘Yates’s Reminiscences’ and had been 
periner with William Henry Murra [gs 
in 1830-1 in the management of the Cale- 
donian Theatre, now renamed the Adelphi, 
in Leith Walk. Tere he played Mazeppa, 
in which he had been seen in London, and 
othor parts, With Braham he managed m 
1881 tho Colosseum in Regent’s Park, bat, 
fortunately for himself, was bought out, 
@ladstane was his partner in 1841 in Adelphi 
management, and the same two partners 
undertook the management of the Pavilion, 
from which Yates soon retired. While 
playing, in the winter of 1841-2, in a pieces 
called ‘ Agnes St, Aubyn’ he broke a blood- 
vessel, having broken one previously whila 
acting Robort Macnire, He went im 182 
to Dublin, and, while rehearsing Lord Skin- 
deep in Jerrold’s ‘ Bubbles of the Day,’ again 
probe a blood-yessel. Returning aftera long 
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ee Hotel, London, and was removed to a 
fynished house, 4 Mornington Crescent, 
Hampstead Road, where on 2] June 1842 
jedied, and was buried on the 26th in the 
walts of the church of St, Martin-in-the- 
Fields. His son Edmund Yates is sepa- 
niey noticed. 

In his early career Yatos took a place 
qmong regular comedians, and even essayed 

ic characters. After he came into the 
muaagement of the Adelphi he chose more 
aeentric parts. The cluef foature in his 
wting Was versatility, Oxberry, always 

dging in recognition, called him « mere 
mime, and in that capacity for inferior to 
Yathews. Unconsciously contradicting him- 
elf, be praised him in Cornet Carmine and 
mather parts; ond, while denying him any 
chim to be o tragedian, said that in romantic 
md ‘undefined ’ parts he stood nearly alone. 
‘Give Mx. Yates on excrescence upon nature 
md he is at home, Nothing could be more 
vivid than his Berthold, Huis Ranald of the 
Mut, too, was a beautiful performance,’ 
In his management of the Adelphi he took 
my part that was vacant. Macready speals 
of Yates in a disparaging tone not uncom- 
non with him in dealing with associates or 
tivals, Yates was, however, a sound actor 
male of parts extending from Richard DT 
md Shylock through Falstaif to Moses and 
Mordecai, He was about five feet seven 
inches in height, light~haired, with a Jewish 
cast of face, and eae 8 little through his 
cident at Vauxhall, As a manager he 
vas full of tact and resource, but was ex~ 
temely irritable, 

A portrait by Lonsdale is in the Mathews 
cllection in the Garrick Olub; o second 

Ambioge, and a watercolour sketch by 

ighton, belonged to his son Edmund Yates 
[g ¥.]; and a portrait once in the Evans 

llery of ‘Paddy Green’ was afterwards in 

e possession of J, O. Parkinson. 

[The life of Yates should be road beside the 
notices of Ins wife, of Charles Mathews, Daniol 
Tery,and others with whom he was associated, 
Alist of charactars, not complete, but the first 
titemptod, has been compiled from Gonest’s Ac- 
count of the [english Stage, Webster's Acting 
National Drama, and the printed plays of Fitz- 
tall, Reynoldson, Buckstone, Loman Rede, aud 
sthars, Biographical particulars are supplied 
in Edmund Yates'a Recollections and Experi- 
ences, Oxborry’s Dramatic Biography, Dramatic 
and Musicul Review (1812, yol. i.), Goorgian 
Era, Mrs. Mathews’s Ton-tablo Talk, Dibdin’s 
Edinburgh Stage, Pollock’s Macready, and 
Doran's Annals of the Stage, od. Lowe. Era 
newepaper (26 June 1842) and Era Almanack 
(various years) have besn consulted.] J. K. 
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pfinement in Dublin, he reached the Eus-| YATES, JAMES (77. 1582), poet, de- 


scribes himself in the dedication of his only 
known volume asa‘serving man,’ and no 
further details of his biography have been 
discovered, Parl conjectured that he came 
from Suffolk on the ground that ‘he od- 
dressed verses to “Mr. P, W.” who visited 
Ipswich and wrote an epitaph on Mrs, 
Pooley of Badlay.’ Mrs, Pooley was ‘sister 
to my lady Wentworth, who may have 
been one of the wives of Thomas, second 
baron Wentworth [q. v.], though there were 
many knights in the Wentworth family, 
Most of them, however, belonged to Suffolk, 
and it is possible that ‘ Mr. P, W. may have 
been Peter or Paul Senbrrorth (a: v.] Yates 
has also been associated with Warwickshire 
on the grounds that he dedicates his work 
to one ILenry es who is assumed to 
be identical with Henry Reynolds (77, 1630) 
[q. v.], and that Drayton, who was a War- 
wickshire man, also dedicated his epistle 
‘Of Posts and Poesie’ to Reynolds, Upon 
this flimsy evidence is also based the theory 
that the ‘ verses written at the departure of 
his friend W. 8. when he went to dwell in 
London’ included in Yates's volume refer to 
Shakespeare. It is more probable that 
Yates's patron was the Henry Reynolds of 
Belstead who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edmund Withipol of Ipswich, and that 
‘Mr, P. W.’ was Edmund’s brother, Paul 
Withipol (Davy, Sujfolk Collections, vol. 
xeiii, f, 841), 

All Yates’s poems are included in one 
volume, which wasentered on the‘ Stationers’ 
Register’ on 7 June 1682 (Anpnr, Siationers’ 
Reg. ii. 412), and published at London in 
the same year (black letter, 4to) ‘by John 
Wolfe, dwellings in Distaffe lane, neere the 
signe of the Castle.’ Tho title is given by 
Corser as ‘The Castell of Courtesie. Where- 
unto is adioyned the Holde of Humilitie; 
with the Chariot of Chastitie thoreunte 
annexed, Also a Dialogue between Age 
and Youth, and other matters herein con- 
teined.” In Oollter’s ‘Extracts from the 
Register of the Stationers’ Oompany’ (ii. 
166) and in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ 
(1840, i, 885) the order of the first two titles 
is reversed, and Collier states that the 
‘ Castell of Courxtesie’ is a ‘ separate publi- 
cation of which we have no copy nor any 
other record.’ This is apparently on error, 
for, though each of the three parts has a 
separate title-page, all three titles are given 
in the entry in the ‘Stationers’ Register’ of 
7 June 1682. The volume is a inte- 
resting by reason of its rarity; George 
Steevens possessed an imperfect copy which 
he believed to be unique, and refused on that 
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account to lend to Park. This copy was | o stable congregation out of 


eventually bought for 92. by Heber, who 
secured another imperfect copy and from the 
two made up a complete copy, which is now 
at Britwell. Corser also possessed two im- 
perfect copies, and these were bought at the 
sole of his books in 1871 by Mr. W. 0. 
Hazlitt, who, however, was unable to make 
up acomplete copy from them. No other 
copies are known to be extant. The poems 
included in the volume are distinguished 
more by their religious and moral tone than 
by any poetic excellence. ‘Besides the ex- 
tracts printed by Collier and in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ (1840, i. 886-7), others 
are given in the ‘ Shakespearean Repository’ 
(ed. James Hamilton Fennell, Jonuary 1828), 
in ‘Select Poetry’ (Parker Soc. ii. 450-1), 
and in Corser’s ‘Collectanea Anglo-Postica’ 
(xi. 482-5). 

[Besides the authorities quoted, seo Hunter's 
Chorus Vatum in Brit. Mus, Addit. MS, 24491, 
f, 472; Yeowoll’s Biogr. Collections in Brit, 
Mus.; Brydges's Censure Lit, ii. 11, iii. 176; 
Ritson's Bubliotheea Anglo-Poetica; Drake's 
Shakespeare and his Times, i. 707; Arber's 
Stationers’ Reg.; Hazlitt'’s Handbook, p. 682, 
and Collections, 1. 471; Collier's Bibl. Acconnt, 
ii, 651, and Lowndes's Bibl. Manual, ot Bois] 


YATES, JAMES Adena , Unitarian 
and entiquar, , fourth son of John Yates 
(1755-1826) by his wife Blizabeth (1760- 
1819), youngest daughter of John Ashton of 
Liverpool, and widow of John Bostock the 
elder [q.v.], was born in Toxteth Park, Liver- 

ool, on 80 April 1789. His father, minister 
ti777_1898) of the dissenting congregation 
in Kaye Street, Liverpool, which was re- 
moved | to Paradise Street (1791), was a man 
of great pulpit power, public enterprise, and 
literary cultivation. Receiving his early 
training from William Shepherd {4 vi}, be 
entered Glasgow University in 1805, and 

roceeded thence for his divinity course 
1808) to Manchester ae then at York, 
under Charles Wellbeloved [q. v.] "While 
still a student he acted (1809-10) as assis- 
tant classical tutor, inroom of John Kenrick 
fo v.], not yet entered on office. From York 

e went to Idinburgh University (1810), 
and thence to Glasgow University again 

1811). Before graduating M,A., Glasgow 

1812), he became the unordained minister 
October 1811) of a unitarian congregation, 
‘or which a new chapel was opened (16 Nov. 
1812) in Union Place. Ilis discourses, solid 
and didactic, were delivered with formal 
enunciation and an unimpassioned manner; 
but his industry and earnestness, and the 
force of his character, enabled him to create 
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previously dis. 


cordant elements. In conjunction with 


Thomas Southwood Smith [g, y, 

(28 uly 1818) the Soottise made he 
sociation. In 1814 Ralph Wardlaw (a. v.] 
delivered the series of pulpit addresses ths 
wards published as ‘Discourses on the Prin. 
cipal Points of the Socinian Contravarsy’ 
(1814), ‘Yates had heard the discourses as 
delivered, and, on their appearance in Print 
published his ‘ Vindication of Unitarianiam? 
1815, 8vo (4th edit. 1850, 8vo). On this 
‘Strictures’ (1814) were published by John 
Brown (1781-1858) [q. v.] Wardlaw re. 
plied in ‘Unitarianism incapable of Vindi- 
cation,’ 1816, 8vo, to which Yates tejoined 
in ‘A Sequel,’ 1816, 8vo, His position was 
one of greater breadth than was usual with 
theologians of his school, his aim being to 
take common pond on which Arians and 
Socinians could unite. His biblical con- 
servatism, from which he never receded, was 
criticised in the ‘ Prospective Review, 1851, 


p. 50. 

On 6 April 1817 he succeeded Joshua 
Toulmin [q. v.] a8 colleague to John 
Kentish [q. v.] at the new meeting, Birm- 
inghom, a post which he resigned at theend 
of 1825, and for a time left the ministry, and 
resided at Norton Tall, near Sheffield: In 
1827 he spent o semester at the univermty of 
Berlin, as a student of classical philology, 
In 1819 he was elected a fellow of the 
lel ter Society ; in 1822 of the Linnean; 
in 1881 of the Royal Society; and in 183] 
was appointed secretary to the council of 
the British Association. In the same year 
he was elected a trustee of Dr. Williams's 
foundations (resigned 26 June 1861). In 
1882 he succeeded John Scott Porter a v 
as minister of Carter Lane Obapel, Doctors’ 
Commons, London. He issued (1888) pro- 
posals for an organisation of the unitarian 
congregations of Great Britain on the pres- 
byterian model; the plan was abortive, 
though it obtained the support of some 
weighty names, including John Relly Beard 
q. v-J, Joseph ITunter [q. v.], and John 

ames Tayler q.v.] In the course of the 
Hewley case [sea IInwipy, Lapy SaRaz] 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell ig. v.] had severely 
condemned the ‘Improved Version’ of the 
New Testament, issued (1808) by unitarians, 
Yates wrote ‘A Letter to the Vice-chan- 
cellor” 1834, Svo, defending the version, 
which produced a very able reply by Ro- 
bert Halley [q. 1 is congregation was 
largely. augmented by a secession (September 
1884) from the ministry of Williem Johnson 
Fox [q. v.] at South Placo, Finsbury. Re- 
garding this as an unwelcome increase of 
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psonsibility, Yates resigned early in the 
hilowing yeat. He remained a member of 
the presbyterian section of the * general 
of ministers of the three denomina- 
and when other unitarians seceded. 
in 1636, Yates vetoined his connection with 
the ‘general body.’ Soon, however, he 
foally loft the ministry, and (being unor-~ 
jsined) took the atyle of a layman. i 
nterest in denominational history and con- 
yoversy was unabated. He rendered great 
grvices to Dr. Williame’s trust, introducing 
the system of competitive examinations for 
gholarships, A quarto manuscript contain- 
ng 186 re of students at Glasgow 
qo Dr, Williams's foundation, compiled by 
un, was presented to Dr, Williams's Library 
by us widow. 

Except Leonhard Schmitz [q, v.], Yates 
yas the largest contributor to the ‘Dictionary 
(Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1842, 8vo, 
edited by (Sir) William Smith (1813-1898) 
fy v)3 ie furnished drawings for one half 
tha woodcuts, and wrote one-eighth of 
the text. Lis ‘Textrinum Antiquorum,’ 
188, of which only the first part, with 
reluable appendices, was published, illus- 
trtes the minuteness and accuracy of his 
meach. Numerous papers on archmologi- 
al subjects were contributed by him to 
the learned societics of London and Liver- 
pol; among reprints of these are papers on 
‘The Use of the terms Acanthus, Acanthion,’ 
1846, 8vo (from the ‘ Olassical Museum ’); 
‘Account of a Roman Sepulchre at Gelde- 
done,’ 1849, 8vo; ‘ The Usa of Bronze Celts,’ 
1849, 8yo; and ‘ Observations on the Bulla 
worn by Roman Boys,’ 1851, 8vo (from the 
‘Archmological Journal’); ‘Some Account 
ofa Volume containing Portions of “ Pto- 
emy’s a Ihy,”’ 1861, 8vo (from ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature’). 
He became a strong advocate of the decimal 
system ; among many tracts on this subject, 
le published o ‘Narrative of the . .. For- 
nation of the International Association for 
.,.@ Uniform Decimal System,’ 1856, 8vo 


(two editions); ‘What is the Bost Unit of | p 


Length, Hackney, 1858, 8vo; ‘ Handbook 
to... Synoptic Table... of the Metric 
fystem,' Iidinburgh, 1864, 8vo. 

the iater years were spent in learned 
Iisura at Lauderdale House, Iighgate (now 
included in Waterlow Park), where he had 
suoble library and a fino collection of works 
fart, His hospitality was profuse (though 
sown hebits were of the simplest), and 
his conversation, aided by his marvellous 
memory, was full of interest Few men of 
mall stature had a more courtly dignity 
his power of caustic remark was 


more effective from the unvarying calmness 
of his measured speech, The ‘Inquirer’ of 
18 May 1871 contains a letter hom him 
(4 May) on a favourite subject, the yindica- 
tion of Socinus; the same issue announces 
his death, He died at Lauderdale House 
on 7 May 1871, and was buned at Highgate 
cemetery on li May. He married (about 


His | 1820) Dorothea, daughter of John William 


Crompton of Edgbaston, who survived hm 
withoutissue, His willleft considerable bene- 
factions, including endowments for chairs in 
University Oollege, London, but his property 
did not realize the estimated amount, 

Among his publications, additional to the 
above, may be noted: 1. ‘Thoughts on the 
Advancement of Academical Education,’ 
1826, 8vo ; Ind ad. 1827, 8vo. 2 ‘Outlmes 
of a Constitution for the University of Lon- 
don,’ 1882, 8vo. 3, ‘ Observations on Lord. 
Jobn Russell's Bill, . . with the Outhnes 
of a Plan for registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” 1836, 8vo; ‘Postscript,’ 1836, 
8vo. 4. ‘Preces e@ Liturgis Ecclesia 
Catholicos Romane desumptea: cum earun- 
dem Versione Anglica ... Accedunt Ver- 
siones . . . novas.. . Germanica et Polo- 
nica,’ 1838, 12mo (the Polish version by 
Stephen Mazoch) 6. ‘Memoruls of Dr. 
Priestley’ [1860}, 8vo(a descriptive catslogue 
of poitraits and relics of Priestley, exhibited 
that year at Dr. Williams's Library, Red 
Cross Street, including Yates’s own collec- 
tion, which was presented to the Royal 
Society by his widow in June 1871). 
8, ‘Descriptive Catalogue of .. . Current 
Coins of all Counties in the International 
Exhibition,’ 1862, 8va. 

Tis eldest brother, J oe Brooks Yates, 
is separately noticed. Another brother, 
Richard ae Yates (3.4 Aug. 1785; d. 
80 Nov. 1856), was the donor of Prince's 
Park to the inbabitants of Liverpool. 

[Ob:tuary, by W. [Charles Wicksteed), in In- 
quirer, 18 May 1871; Notice [by Sir James 
Allanson Picton, q. v.] in Proceedings of Liver- 
pool Literary and Philosophical Socaty, 1872, 
. xxxi; Monthly Repository, 1819, p. 119, 
1826, p, 693, Wreford’s Hist, of Presb. Noncon- 
formily in Birmingham, 1882, p.02; Roll of 
Students Menchester Collego, 1868; Davis's 
Anciont Chapel of Toxteth Park, 1884, p. 64; 
Jeramy's Presbyterian Fund, 1888, pp. 90, 200; 
Thompson Yates's Memorials of the Family of 
Rev, John Yates, 1890; information from W. 
Innes Addison, esq., Glasgow University, T. 
Gilbert, esq., Edinburgh hiner and Rev. 
BE Jones, Dr. Williams's Library.] A. G. 


YATES, JOHN JA 1812-1660), puritan 
divine, was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.D, As 


Vates 


early os 1612 he was curate or parish chap- 
lain of St, Andrew's, Norwich. In 1622 he 
published ‘ A Modell of Divinitie, catechisti- 
cally composed, wherein is delivered the 
Matter aa Methode of Religion according 
to the Creed, Ten Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer, and tho Sacraments,’ London, 4to, 
dedicated to the mayor, officers, and citizens 
of Norwich. In the same year he was pre- 
sented by Six Nathaniel Bacon to the rec- 
tories of St. Mary with St. John Stiffkey in 
Norfolk. In 1624 Yates and Samucl Ward 
(1577-1640) [q. v.] complained to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of the 
Arminian and popish opinions expressed by 
Richard Montagu [q.v.] in ‘A New Gagg 
for an Old Goose’ (1624). As tho session 
was drawing to a close, the commons re- 
ferred the complaint to a Abbot [qv-b 
archbishop of Canterbury. Montagu him- 
self referred the matter to the king in his 
treatise‘ A ppello Ceesarem’ (1625), which was 
censured f the commons, In 1658 Yates 
was succeeded at St, Mary Stifkoey by Wil- 
liam Mitchel. His son, John Yates, M.D. 
(@, August 1669), is buried on the north side 
of St. Nicholas Church, Yarmouth. 

Yates assisted to edit a number of the trea- 
tises of Jeremiah Burroughs [q. v.] between 
1648 and 1660. He was one of those who 
brought out William Bridge’s works between 
1619 and 1657, George Walker (1681 P- 
1651) [q. v.] classed him with Hooker and 
others as ‘men of good note in our church’ 
(A True Relation, 1642, p. 6), 

To a contemporary John Yates are to be 
attributed two theological works entitled 
‘A Treatise of the Honor of Gods House’ 
a 1687, 4to0), and ‘Imago Mundi et 

egnum Obristi’ (London, 1640, 4to). 

[Yates’s Works; Blomefleld’s Norfolk, iii. 
364, 6572, iv. 801, ix, 268, 264, xi. 804; 
Heylyn's Cyprianus Anglicus, 1671, pp. 120, 
121; Wood's Athens: Oxon, ed, eee “a 

D . . 


YATES, Sir JOSEPH (1722-1770), 
judge, was the younger son of Joseph Yates 
of Stanley Tfouse, Lancashire, barrister-at- 
Jaw, by his wife Ilelen, daughter of Wil- 
liam Maghull of Maghuil, and heiress of her 
brother Edward Maghull. The father served 
the office of high sheriff of the county in 
1728, and by the will of a relative he suc- 
ceeded in 1780 to the Peel Hall estate in 
Little Hulton in the same county, but, 
through the great expense incident on an at- 
tempt to develop the large coal-flelds under 
the property, his affairs were seriously em- 
barrassed. 

The son Joseph was born at his father's 
house in Manchester, and was baptised at 
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the collegiate church on 17 July 173 
received his education at the ae 
grammar school when Ileury Brooke [g. ¥.] 
was high master, entering in August 1787 
Thence he went to Queen's College, Oxford 
where hus expenses were paid by hiszclative 
Mr. Serjeant Bootle; he matriculated oy 
7 Dec, 1789, but left without o degree. He 
entered Staple Inn, where his arms ore em. 
blazoned on the south window of the hall 
but removed to the Inner Temple, practis. 
ing asa special pleader from Michaelmas 
1748 till he was called to the bar in Jul 
1758, Ie quickly attained a high repute. 
tion and extensive practico, and was em- 
ployed by the crown in the litigation arisin 
out of the militia riots of 1758, and in ths 
Forde against John Wilkes in 1763, 
n June 1761 ho was mado king's connse] 
for the duchy of Lancaster. After littl 
more than ten bog at the bar he was 
offered a judgeship of the king’s bench 
which he reluctantly accepted on 28 Jan, 
1764, In a he had received the 
honour of Imighthood on 16 Dec. 1768, and 
in February 1765 he was made chancellor 
of Durham, Neb medina at times the same 
ae as his chief, Lord Mansfield, he ex. 
changed his judgeship for one in the court 
of common pleas on 16 Feb.1770. He died 
a few months later, 7 June 1770, and was 
buried near his residence at Cheam. 

Yates was an able lawyer. The opinions 
which he advanced in his dispute with Lord 
Mansfield were ee, shown to be 
correct, and were contirmed by the House 
of Lords. Subsequently Junius in his first 
letter to Lord Mansfield wrote: ‘The name 
of My, Justice Yates will naturally revive 
in your mind some of those emotions of fear 
and detestation with which you always be- 
held him, That great lawyer, that honest 
man, saw your whole conduct in the ght 
that I do. After years of ineffectual te- 
sistance to the pernicious principles intro- 
duced by your lordship, he determined to 
quit a court whose proceedings and decisions 
he could neither assent to with honour nor 
oppose with success,’ Yates was a men of 
integrity and industry, and was of generous 
disposition, Iis punctilious regard for dress 
attvacted much attention from the wits. B 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Bald- 
wyn of Munalow, Shropshire,alady ofancient 
Scottish descent, he left one son, whose de- 
scendants have distinguished themselves in 
the legal profession, and one daughter. 

[Foss’s Judgos of Englond ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1716~1886; Admission Register of the 
Manchester Grammar School, i.7; information 
from Joseph Maghull Yates, esq., Q.0.] A. 3. 
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YATES, JOSEPH BROOKS (1780-| River Mersey, 1810; he brought the same 


3855), merchant and antiquary, born at 
Liverpool on 21 Jon. 1780, was the eldest 
gn of John Yates, minister of the unitarian 
chapel in Paradise Street, Liverpool, Tis 
jrothera were John Ashton Yates (1781- 
3968), BLP. for Carlow and author of 

mphlets on trade and slavery; Richard 
Vanghan Yates (1785-1856), founder of 
Prince's Park, Liverpool ; James Yates 
(1780-1871) [q. vd; and Pemberton Hay- 
ood Yates (1791— if. Tle was educated 
ty William Shepherd [q. v.] and at Eton, 
Gulesving Eton, about 1796, he entered the 
house of a West India merchant, in which 
he became & partner, continuing in it until 
syear or two before he diod. Ile was one of 
the leading xeformers of Liverpool, and a 
hiheral supporter of its literary and scientific 
institutions. In Bebrasey 1812 he joined with 
Thomas Stewart Trail fav] in founding 
the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical So- 
dety, of which he was president during four 
triennial periods, and a frequent render of 

ers at its meetings, Ile was also ona of 
the founders of the Southern and Toxteth 
Hospital at Liverpool. In 1854 he acted as 
aa vice-president of the British Associa- 
tion at the Liverpool meeting. 

Hoe was elected F.S.A. on 18 April 1852, 
and was also F.R,G.8., © member of the 
eauncil of the Chetham Society, and an ori- 
ginal member of the Philological Society. Ie 
collected many fine pictures and an extensive 
hbrary containing some fine manuscripts and 
emblem books, and was on occasional con- 
tributor to literary and other journals, 

Yates died at West Dingle, near Livor- 
pool, on 12 Dec, 1855, and was buried in the 

veyard of the ancient unitarian chapel, 

oxtath Park, He married, on 22 July1818, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomns Taylor of 
Blackley, near Manchester, and left children. 
His eldest daughter married S, If. Thompson, 
banker, Liverpool; and two of her sons are 
Mr. Henry Yates Thompson and the Rev.8. A. 
Thompson Yates. Yates's portrait, painted 
ye Westcott, was presented to him in 
anuary 1862 by members of the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and by 
him placed in the Royal Institution of the 
town. 

The following are among Yates’s writings : 
1,0n Richard Holle of Hampole’s ‘Stimulus 
Conscientize,’ 1820 (in ‘ Archweologia,’ xix, 
814-35), 2. On the same author's manu- 
aript version of the Psalter, 3. ‘Geogra- 
phical Knowledge and Construction of Maps 
in the Dark Ages,’ 1838, 4. ‘Memoir on 
the Rapid and Tixtensive Changes which 
have taken place ot the Entrance to tha 


subject before the British Association in 
1854, when 1 committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter; its elaborate report 
is printed in the ‘ British Association Report, 
1856” 5. ‘Miracle Plays’ (in ‘Christian 
Teacher’), 1811. 6, ‘ Bishop Hall's Mundus 
Alter'et Idem,’ 1844, 7, ‘Archmological No- 
tices respecting Paper,’ 1848. 8, ‘On Books 
of Emblemg, 1848. 9, ‘On Ancient Manu- 
scripts and the Method of preparing them,’ 
1851. 10, ‘An Account of Two Greek 
Sepulchral Inscriptions at Inee Blundell,’ 
1862, 11. ‘The Rights and Jurisdiction of 
the County Palatine of Chester,’ in the 
Chetham Society’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1857, 

{[8. 4. 2. Yates’s Memorials of the Family 
of the Rev, John Yates, 1890-1; Gent, Mag. 
1856, i, 89; Christian Reformer, 1856, p. 63; 
Picton’s Memorials of Liverpool; Stapylton's 
Eton School Lists; Journal of tho Royal Geo- 
graphical Soe, vol. xxvi.; 18th Rep, of the 
Chetham Soc,; information kindly supplicd by 
the Rev. 8, A. Thompson Yates.] ©, W. 8. 


YATES, Mas, MARY ANN (1728- 
1787), actress, daughter of William Gra- 
ham, captain’s steward on the Ariel (buried 
at Richmond, 19 Sept, 1779; will dated 
G6 Aug. 1777, and proved 29 Nov. 1779: 
P.O.C. 457 Warburton), and his wife Mary 
(buried at Richmond, 24 Nov. 1777), was 
born in Birmingham in 1728 (other accounts 
say in London in 1787), Her contempo- 
raries spoke of her as Mary or ‘Moll’ The 
‘Thespian Dictionary’ ond Gilldand’s ‘Dra- 
matic Mirror’ (followed by Mr. Wheatley 
and Mr. Julian Marshall) call her Anna 
Moria, In ca pena for draw- 
ing up articles o: eement for her engage- 
rmiend af Drury lane she is rightly called 
Mary Ann, 

She is reported to have tried the stage 
unsuccessfully in Dublin, her first appearance 
being os Anne Bullen in ‘Henry VIII,’ 
Sheridan, by whom she was engaged, paid 
her a sum to retire. This is said to have 
been in 1762, The ‘Theatrical Biography’ 
unauthoritatively states that for her good 
looks she was engaged as 2 dresser at Drury 
Lane, with an occasional mute part. Her 
first known appearance in London, as Mra, 
Graham, was made on 26 Dec. 1758 at 
Drury Lane in the character of Marcia, an 
original part, in Crisp's ‘Virginia.’ Garrick, 
who played Virginius, took some pains with 
her, dios ‘h he mistrusted her capacity, On 
29 April 1764, for her benefit, she played 
Jane Shore; on 9 Dec. she was Ismena in 
‘Phmdra and Iippolitus;’ on 22 Jan. 1755 
Emilia in ‘Man of the Mode,’ and on 16 April 


Tiermione in ‘Distressed Mother? ext 
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season her name is not to be traced. Genest j four years she added to her rep 


thinks she may not have been engaged. On 
15 Dec, 1756, as Mrs, Yates late Mrs. Gra- 
ham, she reappeared, playing Alcmena in 
‘ Amphitryon.’ Murphy, whom her statu- 
esquo beauty had attracted, and who had 
joined the company, had taken much pains 
with her, and under his tuition and that of 
Richard Yates [q. v.] she ripened into a fine 
actress, The Queen in ‘Spanish Friar’ and 
Lady Townly in the ‘Provoked Husband’ 
‘were given during the soason. She remained 
at Drury Lane until 1767, playing many cha- 
rocters in tragedy and comedy, including 
Mrs, Marwood, in * Way of the World,’ Zara 
in ‘Zara,’ Cleopatra in ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra, Mrs, Sullen, Rutland in ‘Warl of 
Essex,’ Mirandain ‘ Woman's a Riddle,’ Lady 
Randolph, Calista, Monimia, Rosalind, Con- 
stance in ‘King John,’ Belvedera, Almeria 
in ‘ Mourning’ Bride,’ Jacintha in ‘ Suspicious 
Husband,’ Anno Bullen in ‘ Henry 
Violante in the ‘ Wonder,’ Lady Lurewell 
in ‘Constant Couple,’ Lady Jane Grey, 
Zapphira in ‘Barbarossa, Julia in ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Bollario in ‘ Philas- 
ter, Indiana in ‘Oonscious Lovers,’ Sylvia 
in ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ Olarinda in ‘Sua- 
icious Husband,’ Horatin in ‘Roman 
nther,’ Imogen, Desdemona, Cordelia, Per- 
dita, Arpasia in ‘Tamerlane, Andromache 
Fidelia in ‘Plain Dealer, Oleopatra in ‘all 
for Love, Roxana in ‘False Friend,’ and 
probably Ohruseis in ‘ Heroic Love.’ 

Her original parts at Drury Lane were 
numerous and important, They comprised 
Sandane in Home's ‘Agia,’ 21 Feb. 1768; 
Harriet in Murphy’s ‘Upholsteror,’30 March; 
Mandane in Murphy’s ‘Orphan of Ohina,’ 
21 April 1769; Mrs. Lovemore in Murphy's 
‘Way to keep him, 24 Jan. 1760; a port 
in a farce called ‘Marriage & la Modo,’ 
24 March; Immeline in Hawkesworth’s 
‘ Edgar and Emmeline,’ a character in which 
sho was excellent, 81 Jan, 1761; Belinda in 
‘ All in the Wrong,’ 15 June; Araminta in 
Whitehead's ‘School for Lovers,’ 10 Feb. 
1762; Mrs, Knightly in Mrs. Sheridan's 
‘ Discovery,’$ Fob. 1703; Lady Frankland 
in Mra, Griffith’s ‘ Platonic Wito, 24 Jon. 
1765; Clarissa in Murphy's ‘Ohoice, 23 
March; Margaret of Anjou in Franklin’s 
‘Karl of Warwick,’ 18 Dec, 1766 ; Medea in 
Glover's ‘ Meden,’ 24 March 1767 ; and Dido 
in Reed's ‘Dido,’ 28 March. 


On 16 Oct. 1767 she made her first op- | had al 


Peartate at Oovent Garden, playing Jane 
hore. Besides repeating many favourite 
characters, she was seen for the first time as 
Palmyra in ‘ Mahomet,’ Lady Macbeth, and 
Queen in ‘TTamlet.’ During the following 
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Countess of Salisbury, Imoinda, in 


‘ English Merchant,’ Statira, Portia in 
chant of Venice,’ Isabella in Mesias: for 
Measure,’ Mrs, Oakly, Mrs, Cadwallader 
Ximena in the piece so named, Endocia im 
‘Siege of Damascus,’ Isabella in ‘Tsnbelly? 
and Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night!’ Her original 
parts consisted of Mandane in ¢ Oyrus;' 
adapted by Hook from Metastasio, 3 Dee 
1768 ; Electra in ‘ Orestes, taken by Dr. 
Francklin from Voltaire, 18 May 1760, 
Sophia in Cumberland’s ‘ Brothers’ 2 Deg,! 
Ismena in Hook's ‘Timanthes, 24 Feb,1770; 
Olementina in Kelly’s ‘ Clementina,’' 23 Feb, 
1771; and Zobeide in Cradock's ‘Zobeida! 
11 Dec. The profits of this piece, which was 
taken in part from ‘Les Scythes’ of Voltaira 
and was acted eleven times, were given h 
the author, a man of fortune, to Mis, Yates, 
During the following two seasons Ars, Yates 
was,with her husband, engaged for 700), per 
season in Hdinburgh, a aber of the Edin- 
burgh faculty of advocates subscribing 1502, 
so os to enable West Digges [q.v.] to under. 
take so costly o speculation. She appeared 
on 19 Jan. 1778 o8 Mandane, her husband 
having acted eight days previously. A round 
of her principal parte was played, and a great 
sensation was produced b the performance on 
8 March of the ‘Prince of Tunis,’ an original 
play by ed Mackenzie (1745-1881) (ard 
this Mra, Yates played Zulima, tho heroine, 
speaking also aa the Genius of Scotland a pro- 
logue. Tragedy ond actress wera highly 
praised, but the former was seen during the 
season only five times. Mrs. Yates was in 
1774 joint-manager with Mrs, Brooke of the 
Haymarket Opera Touse, As Electra in 
‘Orestes’ sho mado at Drury Lane, on 16 Oct, 
1774, ‘her first appearance there for eight 
ioe and was on 17 Feb. 1775 the first 
uchess of Braganza in Jephson’s ‘Bra 
genza.’ At this house she played Octavia in 
f All for Love,’ and was the first Semiramis 
in Ayscough’s ‘Semiramis,’ 13 Dec. 1776; 
Berinthin in Sheridan's‘ Trip to Scarborough,’ 
24 Feb. 1777; played a part in Shirley's 
‘Roman Sacrifice,’ then first acted, 18 Dec, ; 
was the first Edwina in Oumberland’s ‘Battle 
of Tastings,’ 24 Jan. 1778; and Zoraida in 
Todson’s ‘Zoraida,’ 18 Dec. 1779. Back at 
Covent Garden, she was the original Thamyris 
in Mrs, Brooke’s ‘Siege of Sinope,’ 81 Jan. 
1781, a part written expressly for her, She 
also o part in a revised version of Mrs, 
Cowley’s ‘Second Thoughts ara Best, 
24 March. Lady Allworth in ' A New Way 
to pay Old Debia’ was added to her reper- 
tory in 1781-2, and in the following season 
Euphrasia in the ‘Grecian Daughter’ The 
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hst piece to which her name can be traced 
+ Covent Garden is Constance in ‘Ki 
jon, 20 March 1783, For the benefit o 
George Anne Bellamy she played for one 
nghtonly at Drury Lane be May 1785) 
the Duchess of Braganza; this was her last 
sppearance. She had played in Edinburgh 
nm March 1785 a month's Seep nent, in 
ghich ahe appeared in a round of her tragic 
dbaracters, and on her return journey had 
jen seen in York on 26 April as Margaret 
gf Anjou. She had engaged to act with 
Ys, Crawford in the same tragedies, 
Through her illness the acheme fell through, 
don 8 May 1787 she died of dropay, and 
yas buried with her father and ace at 
Richmond church in the chancel, Mrs, 
Yatea left behind her a considerable fortune, 
which her husband augmented, Ter last 
residences were on the banks of the Thames 
st Mortlake and at Staftord Row, Pimlico. 
Jnher house in Pimlico she entertained Home, 
Worphy, Cumberland, and a literary and 
theatrical circle Boaden (Life of Kemble, 
1 858) says that she contemplated joining 
John snderion (1747-1785) [q, v.], but was 
prvented by his death 

Mrs, Yates was one of tho greatest of our 
tgic actresses, dividing during many ad 
the eupremacy with Mrs. Crawford. If her 
star paled before that of Mra, Siddons, she 
was an old woman when that actress came 
on the stage. Tate Wilkinson, one of the 
fest of judges, declaved her Margaret of 
Anjou as unrivalled os Mrs, Siddons’s Zara, 
It was for from a bad sign that she was 
lept back at the outset by timidity. Sub- 

uently, though defic:ent in tenderness 
and apt to be 100 forcible and violent in the 
display of the stronger passions, she was 
unsurpassed and rarely equalled in rage and 
disdain, She is said to have spent some time 
inParis studying the methods of the great 
itagic actress Mime, Olairon, who was at the 
haght of her fame between 1750 and 1760, 
The retirement of Mrs, Oibber opened to her 
thecommand of tragedy. In comedy she was 
weak, weaker even than Mrs, Oibber. Her 
lady Townly was poor, and in Desdemona 
and Nonimia shewas indifferent, HerImogen 
and Calista were fine but not perfect perform- 
ances, Mandane in the ‘Orphan of China’ 
and Cleopatra first raised her to ominence. 
Ter Mandane in ‘Oyrus, Constance, and 
Indy Macbeth were superb performances, 
and as Medea in Glover's tragedy she was un- 
nvalled. No other actress attempted this 
part during her life, and only one—Mrs, Pope 
~on a solitary occasion for a benefit after 
Mra. Yates's death. Davies declores that her 
just elocution, noble manner, warm passion, 
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and majestic deportment had excited the 
admiration of foreigners, and fixed the affec- 
tion and applause of her own countrymen. 
ore holding his customary bmef for 
Mrs. Siddons, mys that Mrs, Yates's ‘ counte- 
nance, with the beauty of the antique statue, 
had also something of its monotony,’ but 
adds; ‘Taylor himself told me that she was 
the most commande personage he had ever 
looked upon before he saw Mrs, Siddons,’ 
Boaden and Ohurchill speak in similar 
terms of disparagement. The latter, in his 
‘Rosciad,’ concludes his estimate: 

The brow still fix'd in sorrow’s sullen frama, 

Void of distinction, marks all parts the game. 


‘Kitty’ Olive, with characteristic ortho- 
graphy, charges her with ‘totering about to 
much and flumping down to often’ Dibdin 
says that whet might have bean monotony in 
other actresses, due to ‘an emulation af the 
best French actresses which gave a declama-~ 
tory air to her delivery,’ was in her case ‘pene- 
trating [sic] to admiration.’ In addition to a 
fine voice she had, he holds, ‘all the grand and 
noble requisites of tragedy in eat perfec- 
tion,’ Dr, Thomas Somerville (q. wt spake 
of Mrs. Siddons os, ‘in representing the 
passions of indignation and fury, inferior to 
my early favourite, Mrs, Yates,’ Goldsmith 
deemed her the first of English actresses, 
and wrote for her a prologue to be spoken at 
the Opera House, of which she was at one 
time joint-manager with Mra, Brooke, He 
ares her sida in a quarrel she had with 
Colman. Reynolds stated that he saw Gar- 
rick, with whom he was seated in the orches- 
tra on the first night of Jephson’s ‘ Braganza,’ 
melted to tears by her performance; an 
James Harris, the author of ‘ Hermes,’ wrote 
to Hoadly that ‘she acted the part of Blectra 
in the “ Orestes” of Voltaire, translated on 
purpose for her. For tone and justness of 
elocution, for uninterrupted attention, for 
everything that was nervous, various, ele- 
gant, and true in attitudes ond action, I 
never saw her equal but in Garrick, and 
forgive me for saying I cannot call him her 
superior.’ 

f Mrs, Yates, who, in the words of 
Bonden, ‘courted a likeness to the statues 
of antiquity in the solemn composure of her 
attitudes’ many portraits are m existence. 
The Mathews collection in the Garrick 
Olub contains a portrait by Coates [Cotes ?], 
One as Electra, by Samuel Cotes, was en- 

ved by P. Bowe and published 95 June 
rr; a second by Pine, as Medea, was 
engraved by W. Dickinson; and « third 
by Romney, said to be of her, was engraved 
by Dunkarion, Another portrait by Rom- 
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ney,as Melpomeno, was engraved by V.Green, | in ‘Timon of Athens,’ Clown in ‘Aly 


Her portrait painted by Reynolds in 1772 
was No. 586 in the second loan exhibition 
of 1867. A portrait by Lt. Dighton was 
engraved by kt. Laurie and published by 

. Richardson. In Parkinson's picture, 
engraved by Laurio, of Garrick led to the 
Temple of Fame, bat looking back to Tragedy 
and Bomedy, Mrs. Yates is believed to repre- 
sent Tragedy. Another portrait of her as 
Jane Shore was executed iy Parkinson. A 
portrait of her supposed to be speaking the 
epilogne to the ‘Marl of Warwick’ is in 
the National Art Gallery at South Ken- 
sington. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Smith’s Catalogue; Georginn Era; Garrick Corre- 
spondenco; Notes and Queries, 9th ser iii. 184; 
works cited and the authorities specially given 
under Richard Yates. A rhapsody by F[rances] 
B[rooke], entitled Authentic Memoirs of Mra, 
Yates, appeared in Gent, Mog. 1787, i, 685; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London.] J. K. 


YATES, RIOHARD (1706?-1796), 
comedian, born about 1706, is firat traced 
at the Haymarket, where, as 0 member of 
what Ficlding called ‘the great Mogul’s 
compan of comedians,’ he was in that au- 
thor’s ‘Pasquin’ the original Lord Place in 
the rehearsal of the comedy, and Law in 
that of the tragedy. In 1737-9, ot Covent 
Garden, he was seen as Wart in the ‘ Go- 
cond Part of King Henry IV,’ Mad Welsh- 
man in the ‘Pilgrim, Sir Joseph Wittol 
in the ‘Old Bacholor, ond the page in 
‘Don Quixote” On 4 Sept. 1789 he ap- 

eared at Drury Lone as Jeremy in ‘Love 
Por Love,’ and played Pantaloon in ‘ Harle- 

win Shipwrecked,’ Whisper in ‘ Busy Body,’ 

uoint in ‘ Aisop,’ fourth citizen in ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ Squire Freehold in ‘Robin Good- 
fellow,’ Finder in ‘Double Gallant,’ Pistol 
in‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ and‘ SecondPart 
of IlenryIV,’ Dappor in ‘ Alchemist,’ Sly in 
‘Love’s Last Shift,’ Rasor in ‘ Provoked 
Wife, Gripus in en Stutteri 
Servant in ‘Pilgrim,’ Iellebore in ‘Mock 
Doctor,’ and other comic parts. At Good- 
man’s Fields he appenred on 18 Oct. 1740 
as Antonio in ‘Venice Preserved,’ playing 
during the season Daniel in ‘Qroonoko,’ 
Brazen in ‘Recruiting Officer,’ Roderigo, 
Coupee in ‘Virgin Unmasked,’ Sir Philip 
Modelove in ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ Ben 
in ‘Love for Love,’ Truman in ‘George 
Barnwell, Squire Richard in ‘Constant 
Couple, Sir ugh Evans, Teague in ‘ Com- 
mitiea,’ Lory in ‘ Kelapse,’ Hecate, Autoly- 
ous, Scrub in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Filch 
in ‘Boggara’ Opera’ (in which he danced a 
hornpipe), Gregory in ‘Mock Doctor, Poe 
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that ends well,’ and aries erik pe 


his benefit and that of » Yates, his firs 
wife—concerning whom nothing ig kno : 
except that she had money whon he marriel 
her, played at this time small parts such a 
Emilia in the ‘ Winter's Tale,’ and Was the 
Duchess of York on Garrick’s first apprun 
ance on the stage——he ‘attempted’ Lovegold 
in tho ‘ Miser,’ ‘after tho manner of the late 
Mr. Griffin,’ In the advertisement ha 
eens oe waiting on Indies anj 
entlemen, ‘as he is not acquainted wi 
oat of the town.’ : with that 
Richard Yates is believed to have becn 
the first Autolycus and Clown in ‘Ais 
well that ends well’ since the Restoration, 
He was on 9 Noy. 1741 the original Mra, 
Jewkes in Dance’s adaptation, ‘Pamela’ and 
on 80 Noy. the original Dick in Garrick’, 
‘Lying Valet,’ subsequently taking Sharpin 
the same piece, Among other parts ie 
in this second season at Goodman's Fields 
were Don Lewis in ‘ Lovo makes a Man’ 
Old Mirnbel in ‘Inconstant, Petulant in 
§ Way ofthe World,’ and MajorNakish in the 
‘Schoolboy.’ On 18 Sept, 1742 he reappeared 
at Drury Lane, where he remained until 
1767. list of the comio characters he 
payee during this time would fill columns, 
‘he most noteworthy include Kastril in the 
‘Alchemist,’ in which he was unequalled; 
Setter in ‘Old Bachelor,’ 01d Womanin ‘Ruls 
a Wife and have a Wife,’ Marplot, Schoolboy, 
Numps in ‘Tender Husband, Foigard in 
‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Sir Polydorus ogatya 
in ‘ Aco Soto in Fletcher's ‘Woman 
Pleased,’ Peachum, Sir Francis Wronghead, 
Sir Paul Plyant, Gomez, Sparkish in ‘Country 
Wife, Grizzle in ‘Tom Thumb,’ Old Laroon 
in ‘Debauchoes,’ Vellum, Tattle, Sir Tob 
Tickle in ‘She Gallant,’ Sayil in ‘ Scornfu 
Lady,’ Clown in ‘Twelfth Night’ and 
‘Measure for Measure,’ Crack in ‘Sir Courtly 
Nice,’ Pinac in ‘Wild Goose Chase,’ Shylock, 
Puff ond Fribble in ‘Miss in her Teens 
Pistol, Don Manuel, Fiuellen, Sir Jasper 
Fidget in ‘Country Wife,’ Scaramouch in 
‘Emperor of the Moon,’ Sir William Belfond 
in ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ Sir Francis Gripe, 
Trinculo, Sir Wilful Witwoud, Alphonso 
in ‘Pilerim,’ Malvolio, Touchstone in ‘ East- 
ward Ilo' and in ‘ As you like it, Brain- 
worm in ‘Every Man in his Humour 
Morose in ‘Silent Woman,’ Scapin, Cad- 
wallader, Shallow, Dogberry, Bobadil, 
JusticoGreedy, Falstaff, Launce, Bottom, and 
Lord Chalkstone. He was tha original 
Motloy in the ‘ eae ?on 8 April 17-44; 
Sir Robert Bolmont in Moore's ‘Foundling, 
18 Feb, 1748; Melchior in Moore's ‘Gil 
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Bis’ 2 Feb. 1761; Puff in Foote’s ‘Taste,’ | chant,’ an opera founded by Hull on the 


31 Jan. 1762. 

In 1768-4 Mrs. Graham, subsequently 
irs, Mary Aun Yates [q. vb joined the 
company, and Yates was thenceforward 
cosely associated with her. They seem to 
fave been. married in the autumn of 1756, 
Jn lus later yeara he is said to have been 
pelipsed. by her and engaged chiefly on her 
account. Te was, however, always worth his 
galery, and hie position in comedy was never 
questioned. He was, 80 April 1764, the 
gnmaol Grumbler, altered from Sedley, who 
hunself translated ‘ Le Grondeur’ of Brueys. 
Yates had previously, 18 March, been the 
fist Grumio in Garrick’s ‘ Catharine and 
Petruchio’ Ele was the first Wingate in 
Murphy's ‘Approntice, 2 Jan. 1750; 
UClabber in Smollett’s ‘Reprisal’ 22 Jan, 
7767; Vamp in Foote’s ‘Author,’ 6 Feb.; 
Dizy in Garrich’s ‘Modern Vine Gentle- 
ma,’ afterwards called ‘Male Coquette, 
‘4 March; Barnacle in Garrick’s ‘Game- 
stera,' 22 Dec. ; Quidnune in Murphy's ¢ U, 
holsterer,’ 80 March 1768; Iecble in Till’s 
‘Rout, 20 Doc. ; Sir Charles Clackit in the 
‘Guardian, 3 T’eb, 1769; Captain Ifardy 
mn Mozeon’s ‘Iieiress,’ 21 May; Philip in 
‘High Life below Stairs’ 81 Oct.; Snip in 
Garnck’s ‘ Harlequin's Invasion,’ 81 Dec.; 
played o part in Mxs, Olive's ‘ Rvery Woman 
m her IInumour;’ was, 20 March 1760, 
the first ILoneycombe in Colman’s ‘ Polly- 
Honeycomba,’ 6 Dec, ; Sir Bashful Constant 
in Murphy's ‘ Way 10 keop him,’ en 
to five acts on LO Jan. 1761; Major Uakly in 
Colman’s ‘ Jealous Wife, 12 Feb.; Sir John 
Restless in Murphy's ‘All in the Wrong,’ 
16 June; Old Philpot in Murphy’s ‘ Citizen,’ 
9 July; Old Mask in Oolman’s ‘ Musical 
fady,’ 6 March 1762; Six John Woodall in 
Ms, Sheridan’s ‘Dupe,’ 10 Dee. 1768; 
Hobhinol in Lioyd’s ‘Capricious Lovers,’ 
98 Nov. 1764; Sir William Loveworth in 
Murphy’s ‘Choice,’ 28 March 1766 ; Sterling 
in Garrick ond Colman’s ‘Clandestine 
Marriage,’ 20 Feb. 1766; Slip in ‘Neck or 
Nothing,’ attributed to Garrick, 18 Nov,; 
md Freeport (the merchant) in Colman’s 
‘English Merchant, 21 Feb. 1767. He had 
at some date not fixed, but probably near 
1700, sat up with Shuter and others a booth 
at Bartholomew Fair, playing Pantaloon to 
Shuter's Harlequin. Yates was an admirable 
emia and was frequently seen as 

rlequin. 

Under the management of Ilarris, Ruther- 
ford, Colman, and Powell, he made his first 
pearance at Covent Garden on 81 Oct. 
767 as Major Oakly, and was the original 
Trig and Frightened Boor in ‘Royal Mer- 

YOL XXT, 
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‘Beggar's Bush’ on 14 Dee. At this house 
he played Cloten, Floirmond in ‘Edgar 
and Emmeline,’ Sir Gilbert Wrongle in the 
‘Refusal,’ Brass, and Lucio, He was the ori- 
ginal Sir Benjamin Dove in Cumberland’s 
‘Brothers,’ 2 Dec. 1769; and Stanley in ‘An 
Hour before Marriage, 25 Jan.1772. On 
11 Jan. 1773 he oppeared at Edinburgh in 
‘Othello,’ and ne also Captain Brazen, 
Touchstone, and Shylock, On6 Mey 1776 
he reappeared at Drury Lane as Serub, but 
does not seem to have acted again that season. 
Next season he played for the first time 
Captain Otter in ‘Epicene,’ and was the 
first Targrave in Mra, Cowley’s ‘Runaway,’ 
15 Fob. 1776. Hewas subsequently Fondle- 
wife in ‘Old Bachelor, and Clown in the 
‘ Winter's Tale,’ and was on 8 May 1777 the 
original Sir Oliver Surface in the ‘School for 
Scandal.’ No further character in which he 
had not been seen was assigned him at Drury 
Lane, From 1780 to 1782 he was not on- 
gaged. On 6 Dac. 1782 he made, as Sir 
Wilful Witwoud in the ‘Way of the World,’ 
his ‘ first appenrance at Covent Gurden these 
ten years,’ and was on 28 Jan. 1788 the first 
Sir Edmund Travers in Oumberland s ‘ Mys- 
terious Husband. He was then no more 
engaged in London. Yates was engaged 
with his wife in Edinburgh 1784-5, and 
probably acted with her in York during her 
return Journey on 21 April 1785, He ollered 
for Mrs. Olarke’s benefit to play Scrub in 
ay 1788, but 

ado violent attack of the gout, On 21 April 
1790, at his house, Stafford Row, Pimlico, 
he died, it 1s said, in o fit of rage at being 
unable to obtain eels for dinner, and was 
buried at his own request by his second wife 
in tho chancel of Richmond church. 

Yates was held unequalled in Shake- 
speorean clowns. Wilks says in 1769; ‘If 
humour, propriety, and a close adherence to 
nalure render a man valuable in the theatrical 
world. .. there is not a more useful nor a 
more pleasing performer now in Drury Lane.’ 
The ‘ Dramatic Censor’ calls him ‘a very just 
comedian who is seldom beholden to trick for 
applause.’ Duvies coupled him with Ben- 
jamin Johnson [q. v.] a3 a Heemskirk or 
TPeniora of the stage. ‘The author of the 
‘Theatrical Biography,’ 1772, commends his 
propriety in dressing his parts, and says that 
the stage has no better actor in low humour, 
Dibdin likens him to Underhill, and awards 
him the preference over all French actors 
of his day. Churchill concedes grudgingly 
his merits, but chides him for forgetting his 
words, and holds him unable to play a gen- 
tleman, i 
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His Sharp, Kastril, Brainworm, Auto- | first part was published in 1805 under the 


lyeus, Scrub, Don Manuel, Antonio in 
‘Chances,’ Miser, Fondlewife, and Sir Oliver 
Surface were unsurpassed; and his first 
Gravedigger, Peachum, Oloten, Sir Roger 
Belmont, and Jerry Blackacre excellent, In 
charact erssuch asSir Francis Wronghead and 
Don Lewis he was good, but deficient in force. 
Yates retired with a hondsome competence 
(ef. Boangn, Life of J. P. Kemble, i. 124). Lis 
portrait as Launce was painted by Bonnor, 
and engraved. by Roberts (Broarnny, p. 416). 

A Mrs, Yates from Dublin appeared at 
Drury Lane on 22 Feb. 1800 as Angela in 
the ‘Castle Spectre.’ She is said to have 
been the widow of a brother of Richard 
Yates, a lieutenant in the army shot ina 
duel threa months afier Yates’s death, in a 
dispute relative to Yates’s house in Pimlico. 

atever truth there muy be in this start- 
ling assertion, Mrs. Yates acted in Dublin, 
Sheftield, and eloauwhere, and, having married 
again, played as Mrs. Ansoll late Mrs. 
ates, on 4 June 1802 at Drury Lane, the 
Queen in ‘iamlet, ond during the season 
was seen in some other parts. 

Genest’s Account of tho English Stage; 
Dildin’y Edinburgh Stage; Davies's Life of 
Garrick ; Dramatic Miscellanies; Thespian Dict. ; 
Gillland’s Dramatic Mirror; Dibdin’s Hist. of 
the Stuge; Monthly Mirror, vol. i.; Forstor’s 
Goldsmith; Olark Russell's Representative 
Actors ; Theatrical Biogr. 1772; Doran’s Annals 
of the Stage, ed. Lowe; Gent. Mag, April 1796; 
Dramatic Censor; Wilks’s (Derrick) View of 
the Stage; ‘Theatrical Review, 1758.] J. K. 


YATES, RICILARD (1769-1834), divine 
and antiquary, born in July 1769 at Bury 
St, édmunds, was the son of Richard Yates 
(1741-1803). Ile was educated at the Bury 

rammar school, but left it at the age of 
fifteen to take a post as usher in. a school at 
Linton, Cambridgeshire. In 1789 he was a 
teacher in the Chelmsford grammar school, 
and in 1792 at a school in [lammersmith, 
In Sepiember 1796 he was ordained deacon, 
and preached his first sarmon as curate of 
the Chelsea Iospital on 2 Oct. 1796. In 
January 1797 he was ordained priest, and in 
March 1798 ho was appointed. one of the 
chaplains of the hospital, with which he re- 
mained connected until his death. While 
at the Chelsea, Hospital he acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a popular, preacher, 

On 28 April 1803 his father died at Bury 
afior a residence of thirty-seven years within 
the walls of the abbey ruins, of which he 
was custodian. Ile had made an extensive 
series of drawings and notes on the history 
ofthe abbey, and thiscollection his son under- 
took to edit (Gant. Mag. 1808,i.181}. The 


title of ‘ Monastic Remains of the 
Abbey of St, Edmunds Bury! Ty weet 
chronological history of the abbey, ba 
Yates’s intention was to follow it up with 
asecond part, in which the antiquities of the 
town were to be described in detail, The 
first chapter of this second part, descrihin 
the western gate of the abbey, and a lar e 
number of the plates with which it was i: 
tended that the second part should be illus. 
trated, were published as specimens at tha 
end of part i. (1805). The first thirty-two 
pages ofthe appendix, containing a transcript 
of a number of Bury charters, were similar 
published. In 1819 Yates stated in tha 
*Gentleman’s Magazine’ (ii, 194) © that the 
second part was in great forwardneaa, that 
thirteen plates were engraved, and a con. 
siderable part of every chapter prepared’ 
7b. ii, 886). The second part, however, 

d not appear until 1848, nine years after 
Yates’s death, when a ‘second edition’ of 
the history was published through the efforts 
of John Bowyer Nichols [q. vL & personal 
friend of Yates. It contained fourteen add. 
tional plates belonging to part ii, and a av. 
lection from Dr, Yates's manuseript colle. 
tions to accompany them. 

In May 180£ Yates was appointed to tha 
rectory of Ashen in Essex. In 1805 he took 
the degree of B.D., and subsequentl (1818) 
of D.D. at Cambridge, and associated himgelf 
with Jesua Oullega. He lived chiefly in 
London, where he was in great request as a 
preacher at the fashionable chapels, He in- 
terested himself in the conduct and manage. 
ment of many public charities, and acted as 
secratary of the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb. In 1805 he was elected one of tha 
treasurers of the Literary Fund, a post which 
he continued to hold till his death nearly 
thirty years later. 

Yates published a number of his sermons, 
but beyond his ‘History of Bury Abbey’ 
his only important contribution to literature 
‘was a prinphiet called ‘The Ohurch in 
Danger: a Statement of the Cause, and of 
the probable Means of averting that Danger, 
attempted in o Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool’ (1815). This pamphlet, which pointed 
out the deficiency of places of public wor- 
ship, was commended by Vansittart, the 

hancellor of the exchequer, when adyocat- 
ing parliamentary grants for the erection of 
new churches and chapels in the metropolis 
and other populous places. Yates's popu- 
larity os a London preacher, and his inde- 

endent means (derived from his martia 
in 1810 with the only daughter of Patric 
Telfer of Gower Street), led him to declina 
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f the livings of Blackburn in Lanca- 
ifor ond of Hilgay in Norfolk. Daring 
ite Inst five or six years of his life he was 
invalid, ond he died at Penshurst in Kent 
aot Aug. 1834. He left a family of three 

ren. 

a portrait engraved ‘from an original 
puting by 8. Drummond, esq., A.R.A.,’ is 
icon in the ‘Guropean Magorine’ for July 
18, An en evan 0 ® second portrait 
jy Tannock, @ Scottish artist, was Heise’ 
othe second edition (1818) of the * History 
gf the Abbey of St. Edmund's Bury.” A 
of Tannock’s picture, painted by desire 
of the Literary Fund, is now at their 
jouse in Adelphi Terrace. 

(Gent. Mag. 1808 i. 484, 492, 1819 ii. 194, 
196, 1834 ii, 487-8 (obituary notico); Memoir 
jnEnropean Magazine, 1818, lxxiv.1-8 , Memoir 
apporontly by J. B, Nichols) profixed to the 
143 edition of the Wistory of Bury Abbey.] 

E, 0-2, 

YATHS, WILLIAM (1792-1845), bap- 
fit missionary and orientalist, was the son 
ofashoemeker of oh peeeaata Leicester- 
shire, where he was born on 16 Dec, 1792. 
He was educated at the high school of his 
nitive town, and it was at first intended that 
he should follow his father’s trade; but, 
having succeaded as ao preacher, he was led 
atthe age of eighteon to study the classical 
Inguages, in which hiafrionds provided him 
with instruction. Jor a short time he was 
s schoolmaster; but, desiring to entor the 
iuptist ministry, he was admitted in Michael- 
mos 1812 to the college of that denomina- 
ton at Bristol, where he commenced the 
dady of oriental languages, and as early 
1818 conceived the ides of devoting his 
hiato translating the Bible into Eastern ver- 
saculars, Tis friends at Bristol would have 
sant him, after completing his atudies there, 
toone of the Scottish universities, but he 
ferred to accept an appointment with the 
aptist Missionary Society, and after some 
delay, due to the chetaales placed in the way 
of missions by the Hast India Company, he 
marted for India, and arrived in Calcutta on 
16 April 1815. He proceeded thence to 
ferampore to join William Oarey (1761- 
1834) fay: , who had been sent out by tho 
mme adciety in 1792, and under his direction 
commenced the study of the Sanskrit and 
Bengalee languages, and began almost im- 
nediately to help in the literary work under- 
teken by the baptist mission. In 1817, when 
the Ssrampore establishment separated from 
the Baptist Missionary Society, Yates re- 
mamed with the latter, and removed to 
Calcutta, where he established a school, 
wd helped to found the Oalcutta Mis- 
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sionary Union, besides building chapels and 
other religious establishments in Calcutta 
and ita vicinity. 

In the time which he could spare from 
preching and travelling Yates composed 
ior the use of the English a simplified Sans- 
lrit grammar, a Sanskrit vocabulary, and 
manuals of Hindustani and Arabic, and 
various handbooks of natural science, his- 
tory, and. Christian evidences for the instruc- 
tion of the Indians in Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
and Bengalee. These were all published 
between 1817 and 1827, and his literary 
labours during that period included, besides 
a translation of the Psalms into Bengalee, 
various memoirs of the lives of brother mis- 
sionaries, essays on points of Christian doc- 
trine, and some protests against the permis- 
sion of the practice of sultee, which was not 
declared illegal until 1831. His educational 
works were printed by the Calcutta Sehool- 
book Society (of which he became secrotary 
in 1824) at the Baptist Mission Press, which 
‘was managed by another missionary, W. H. 
Pearce, who had been trained at the Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 

Yates spent 1887 ond 1828 in America 
and Europe. Returning to Calcutta in 1829, 
he was relieved of hig missionary duties, 
and made pastor of the English church in 
tho Circular Road which he Sad helped to 
found. This post he held till 1839, when 
he resigned it in order to devote the whole 
of his time to translating. Between 1829 
and 18465, the year of his death, he produced 
a Sanskrit dictionary (abridged from Wil- 
son's), a Uindustani dictionary, and 2 com- 
plete version of the Bible in Bengalea, of 
which the execution and the printing each 
Jasted five years. He also translated con- 
siderable portions of the Bible into Sanskrit, 
and produced a version of the Psalms in 
the sloka metre. He composed a Bengalee 
manual in two volumes, which was pub- 
lished after his death by Wenger. His 
educational works received considerable en- 
couragement from the Indian government, 
which not only subsidised them, but offered 
Yates oa atipand of 1,000. on condition of 
his devoting himself entirely to such work, 
which he declined. While most of his Sans- 
iit work has practical rather than scien- 
tific value, his edition of the ‘Nalodaya’ 
(1840) and his ‘Essay on Alliteration’ (first 
published in the Astatio Researches, vol.xx.) 
yepresent original research, He was also a 
deeply read classical scholar, a hebraist, 
and a student of Chinese, and published a 
treatise on the [ebrew verb and a biblical 
manual. He received in 1831 the degree 
of A.M, from the American Brown Univer 
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sity, followed by that of D.D. in 1889, Tle 
died and was buried at sea on 8 July 1845, 
on his way to pen, whither, owing to his 
impaired health, he had been ordered to re- 
turn. In J aausty 1816 he married Catherine 
Grant, tho daughter of a missionary. After 
her death in 1839, he married, in 1841, 
Martha, Pearce, the widow of his condjutor. 
[Hoby’s Momoir of Yates, Tenn) 8 ae 
YAXLEY, FRANCIS (d. fear con- 
aspirator, was the eldest son of Richard axley 
of Mellis, Suffolk, by his wife Anne, dough- 
ter of Roger Austin of Karlsham, Suffolk. 
The family, whosa name was originally IIcr- 
bert, had long been settled at Yaxley Tall, 
near Ibye, Suffolk, where the descendants 
of Richard's uncle, John Yaxley, a noted 
serjeant-ot-law in the reign of Henry VIT 
(Plumpton Corresp, pp. 152-38), continued 
until thecightcenthcentury. Richard Yaxley 
is confused by Davy with his half-brother, 
Robert Yaxley, M.D., ono of the six phy- 
sicians mentioned in ITenry VIII's original 
charter (1518) to the College of Physicians, 
*consiliavius’ of the college in 1523 and 1626, 
and physician to Margaret Pole, countess of 
Salisbury, and other persons of eminence at 
Henry VIlI'sconrt (Davy, Suffolk Collections 
in Addit. MS. 19166, £, 820; Letters and 
carers of Henry PIII, 1. it. 4450, xrv. i. 
181; Mun, Cold. of Phys. i. 22-3; a later 
Robert Yaxley has verses prefixed to Coryat’s 
‘Odcombian Banquet ;? Hunrnr's ‘ Chorus 
Vatum ' in Addit. ADS, 24188, £. 841). 
Francis appears to have owed his intro- 
duction at court to Occil, whom he was said 
‘to reverence as though he were his father ;’ 
he was described as ‘Cecil's Yoxloy,’ and 
acknowledged his mdebtedness to Cecil’s 
‘godly counsels and fatherly admonitions’ 
(cf, Hatfield MSS. 1.74; Cal. State Papers, 
For, 1647-63, p. 228; Letters of Eminent 
Lit, Men, Camden Soc. p.13). About 1647 
he obtainedemployment by the privy council, 
ossibly in the signet office, and in September 
1548 he was engaged in hiring Italian mer~ 
cenaries for service in England (des 2.0. 
1647-60, p. 221), In 1550 he was sent to 
Italy to complete his diplomatic education, 
and was attached to the embassy of Peter 
Vannes [q.v.] He returned to England in 
November 1662, passing through Spires, 
where ‘at a great banquet the Palsgrave 
made Yaxley his cup-hearer’ (Cad. State 
Papers, For. 1547-68, p. 230). Ie was re~ 
turned to parliament for Dunwich on 22 Feb. 
1552-3, and admitted a student of Gray’s 
Inn; butin the “Wetton (a he was sent 





to join Nicholas Wotton (q. v.], the English 


ambassador in France, Before he set out 
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Northumberland ‘used him very ' 
giving pre tees Sree and asking Vetter Af 
write to him from France 

i 118, 121) (Hatfield 29s, 

Yaxley returned to Englandenyin Yar; 
reign (ef. Entis, Original Letters sys 
iii. 812-16), and on 8 Oct, 1555 was eleotal 
member of parliament for Stamford, Before 
March 1556-7 he had become clerk of the 
signet, and in January 1557-8 he was te. 
turned to parliament for Saltash, Wa Tee 
tained his clerkship undor Elizabeth, and 
letters to him from Sir Thomas Chaloner 
Viscount Montague, Sir Thomas Wharton’ 
the ail of Huntingdon, re vesting hig oe 
operation in furtherance of their suits, ind: 
cate that he was possessed of some influence 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, passim 
Addenda, 1647-85, p. 509), He was, how” 
ever, according to the Spanish ambassador 
‘a good catholic,’ and combined a love of 
intrigue with on inability to keep secrets, 
The same authority states that in January 
1560-1 ha was in prison for ‘ babbling’ shout 
Elizabeth’s proposed marriage with Lord 
Robert Dudley (Cal. Simanras MSS, i, 180, 
218), but in the same year he was said to be 
pushing o echeme for the queen’s marriage 
with the king of Sweden. It is move certan 
that during this time he was in league with 
tho Countess of Lennox (ses Dovatas, Lapy 
Marearnr], who employed him to obtain 
information from the Spanish ambassador, 
and to further the project of marriage between 
the countess’s son Darnley and Mary Queen 
of Scots, On 14 Feb, 1561-2 Yardley wrote 
to Dudley from Ipswich, imploring his ax 
sistance, os he had been summoned to a 
before the council, and before the ond he 
was in the Tower. Tho articles against the 
Countess of Lennox were partly baged on 
Yaxley’s confession (Cal, State Papers, For, 
15062, No, 26). Yaxley himself was examined 
by the P tivy council on 14 Jan, 1662-8 (Acts 
P.C. 1668-70, p. 186, s.v. *Yoxley;’ Cotton. 
MS. Calig. B. viii. f. 298), 

The date of Yaxley’s relense is uncertain; 
but in July 1665 the Spanish ambassador 
reported to Philip IT that he was going to 
Tlanders, and thenea to Scotland; ‘he isa 
person well acquainted with affairs here, and 
will be able to pre the Queen of Scots a 
great deal of information. . . they tell me 
he is a devoted servant to your Majesty’ (Cal, 
Stmancas MSS. i, 460), While in Flandeta 
he is said (Froupn) to have been employed 
by the Countess of Lennox ‘as the special 
agent of her oumsanondenes with the conti- 
nental courts ;’ but his stay there wes abort, 
and about 20 Aug. he embarked for Scotland. 
On the way his vessel was chased and fired 
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mm by an English man-of-war, to whose foul 
Inttom alone Yaxley owed his escape. Ie 
koded at Edinburgh on the 25th, and at 
grea became Darnley’s confidant and se- 
qetary. Mary also told him all her secrets, 
sndselected him to go to Philip [{ and place 
jer couse at Philip's disposal and under his 
rotection, Waaley was, however, quite un- 
shle to control his tongue, and within a few 
ays Randolph was able to describo the 
shjects of his mission to the English govern- 
nent. Yavley meanwhilo sailed from Dum- 
larton on 16 Sept., and, travelling through 
flandera, reached Segovin, on 20 Oct. Ife 
was well received by Philip, and lodged at 
the house of Gonsalo Perez (Cal. Simancas 
¥SS. i. 497-9). Five dave later he set out 
on us return, with Philip’s assurances of 
«apport and a considerable sum of money. 
His yesel was wrecked in the North Sea, 
? and Yaxley’s body was cast wp on the coast 
af Northumberland, the money ou it being 
made the subject of s diplomatic dispute 
between Mary and Elizabeth. The body was 
ywmoved for burial to Yaxley, to the pnor 
md church of which he left bequests by his 
will, dated 8 July 1661 (Zansd. MS. 4, art, 
8), He married Margaret, third daughter of 
fur Henry Hastings of Rramston, Leicester- 
shire (NicHots, Leicestershire, iv. 027), hut 
wpparently had no issue, and bequeathed his 
perty and interest, in Yaxley Tall to his 
fi who survived him. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. For, and Spanish, 
passim; Thorpe’s Cal. Scottish State Papors, 
4.919; Buin's Cal, 1517-63, p. 186; Acts of the 
Privy Conncil, ed. Dasent; IMatfield MSS. vol, i.; 
Oficia! Return of Members of Pari i. 380, 393, 
496; Foster's Reg. of Gray's Inn; Toulot’s Re- 
lations Pol. de 1a France et de l'Espagne avec 
}Eeosse, 1862, i1, 242, Papiera d'etat relatifs & 
VHist, de I'Ecosse (Bannatyno Club), ii. 53-6, 
00-8; Visitation of Suffolk in Harl. MS 146, 
f 67; Harl, MS, 1169, f. 192, Davy’s Suffolk 
Oollections (Addit, MS. 10156, ff 813-22); 
Addit. MS. 5624, ff. 38, 39, 40; Rawlinson MS, 
B, $22, f, 445; Hist, MSS, Comm, 10th Rep, App. 
ir. 466; Froude’s Hist. of England.] 

A. FP. 

YOKHAM, Purur or (71. 1290?), chro- 
nicler, [See IoxzaM.]} 


YHA, LACY WALTER GILES (1808- 
1855), colonel, born in Park Row, Bristol, 
on 20 May 1808, was eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Walter Yea, second baronet, of Pyr- 
hud, near Taunton, Somerset, who married, 
on24 June 1806, Anne Heckstetier(d. 1846), 
Youngest daughter of Colonel David Michel 

- ofDolish House, Dorset, The family of Yea 
held land in the thirteenth century under the 
abbotsof Buckfast(leigh), Devonshire. David 
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Yea, high sheriff of Somerset in 1726, marrie 
a daughter of Sir William Lacy of Hartrow. 
JIis grandson William wos made a baronet 
in 1759, 

Lacy Yea was educated at Eton. Lord 
Malmesbury mentions a desperate fight he 
had with a big boy of sixteen, which he 
won ‘by sheer pluck,’ when he was only 
thirteen (Memoirs, p. 18). Tle was com- 
missioned as ensign in the 37th foot on 
6 Oct. 1825, obtained an unattached lhen- 
tenancy on 19 Dec, 1826, was appointed to 
tho dth foot on 18 Mach 1827, and ex- 
suenged to the 7th (royal fusiliers) on 
13 March 1828, Ho served with it in the 
Mediterranean and America, becoming cap- 
tain 30 Dec. 1886, major on 3 June 1812, 
and lieutenant-colonel on 9 Aug. 1850, In 
1851 he went out in command of it to 
Turkey and the Crimea. ‘A man of an on- 
ward, fiery, violent nature,’ he was ‘so 
rough an enforcer of discipline that he had 
neyer been much Jiked in peace time b 
those who had to obey lum’ (Kinanagz, il. 
334, 423). He himself wrote to his sister 
just before the battle of the Alma: ‘The 

usginns are beforeme and my own men are 
behind me, so I don’t think you will ever 
see me again’ (Woop, p. 64). 

At the Alma his regiment was on the 
right of the light division, and became en- 
gaged with the left, wing of the Kozan 
regiment, a deep column of fifteen hundred 
men, The fusiliers, ‘6 lonse-hnotted chain 
of six or seven hundred light infantrymen 
without formation, held their own against 
this column when the rest of Codrington’s 
brigade had fallen back, and at length forced 
it togive way. This result was largely due 
to Yen’s personal exertions: ‘his dark eyes 
yielded fire, and allthe while from his deep- 
chiselled merciless lips there penled the 
thunder of imprecation and commond’ 
(Kinonaxn, ii. 421-7, 652-7). The regiment 
lost twelve officors and more than two 
hundred men. Yea received a letter of 
hearty congratulation from Sir Edward 
Blakeney, who had led the regiment at 
Albuera, and was now its colonel (WatLDR, 

. 180). 

e At Ty cieena the fusiliers, as part of 
Codrington'’s brigade, were on the slope of 
Victoria ridge, acting’ on the aight flanix of 
the Russians, but not very severely engaged. 
Yea was mentioned in despatches of 28 Sept. 
and 11 Nov., and was made brevet-colonel 
on 28 Nov, During the hardships of the 
winter his care of lis men was exemplary, 
‘They were the first who had hospitel huts, 
When other regiments were in need of every 
comfort, and almost of every necessary, the 
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fusiliers, by the care of their colonel, had | 1660 he was on the council 


everything that could be procured by exer- 
tion and foresight. He never missed a turn 
of duty in the trenches except for a short 
time, when his medical attendant had to 
use every effort to induce him to go on board 
map to save his life’ (RussnL, p. 496). 

n the summer he had command of a 
brigade of the light division, and in the 
assault of the Redan, on 18 June 1856, he 
led ihe column directed sgainet the left 
face. It consisted of a covering party of a 
hundred riflemen, a ladder party of about 
two hundred, a storming party of four hun- 
dyed men of the 84th, and a reserve of eight 
hundred men of the 7th and 83rd, ‘Leaving 
the latter under cover for the time, he went 
forward with the rest. They had a quarter 
of a mile of open ground to cross under auch 
a shower of grape a3 the oldest soldiers had 
never seon before. Yea reached the abattis 
‘with the wreck of his parties, but there he 
was shot dead. His body was brought in 
next day, and he was buried on the 20th. 

Lord Raglan, in his despatch of the 19th, 
soid: ‘Colonel Yea was not only distin- 

uished for his gallantry, but had exercised 

is control of the royal fusiliers in such a 
manner as to win the affection of the soldicrs 
under his ordors, and to secure to them every 
comfort and accommodation which personal 
exertions could secure for them.’ Sir Wil- 
liom Codrington, then commanding the light 
division, wrote to Yea’s sisters in simi 
terms, but more fully (Monpay, p. 109; of. 
also Russort, p. 401). Fis eldest sister put 
up a marble monument to him in his parish 
church of Taunton St. James's, Somerset. A 
headstone marks his grave in the cemetery 
at Sebastopol, 

Yea was unmarried. Tlis father survived 
him, dying on 20 May 1862, when the baro- 
notey passed to Lacy's younger brother, Sir 
Henry Lacy Yea @ 1861), third and last 
baronet. In face Yea bore e strong likeness 
to Napoleon I, and he once went to a fancy 
ball at Bath inthat character, with his brother 
officers aa hia suite. 

(Monday's History of tho Family of Yea, Taun- 
ton, 1885; Wuller’s Records of the Royal Fusi- 
liers; Kinglake's War in the Orimea; Wood's 
Crimea in 18654 and in 1894; Russell’s Letters 
to the Times, reprinted 1855; Gent, Mag, 1855, 
di, 203.} BM. 1. 

YHAMANS, Sir JOIIN (1610 P-1674), 
baronet, colonial governor, eldest son of John 
Yeamans (d. 1645), brewer, of Bristol, was 
horn ot Bristol and baptised at St. Mary 
Redclyffe on 28 Feb, 1611. He attained the 
rank of colonel in the royalist army, and 
about 1650 migrated to Barbados, In July 
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of th 
In 1663 a number of planters in Bata: 


made arrangements with the propri 
Carolina for establishing a co. oe 
Fear. The proprietors, by the exerciss of 
their influence at court, secured a baronet 
for Yeamans, conferred on him12Jan, 1661-2 
and on 11 Jan. 1666 they appointed him 
vernor of ther colony, with a jurisdiction 
extending from Oape Fear to San Mateo, 
The country was calledClarendon, Yeamans 
‘was also instructed to explore the const 
south of Cape Fear. Ho sailed with ihreg 
yessels from Barbados in January 1665, and 
reached Cape Fear, but sustained heavy loag 
by the way from xongh weather. Accord. 
ingly he soon returned to Barbados, leaving 
the management of the now settlement to 
a deputy, Captain Robert Sandford, When 
in 1667 Locke drew up for Carolina a fans 
tastic paper constitution entitled the‘ funda. 
menta conatitution,’ which was nevereanetly 
applied, Yeamans was created a landgrayo, 
In 1669 Yoamans was again commismoned 
by the proprietors and attempted a settle. 
ment, but without success; and in the fol- 
lowing year he, under authority given b 
the commissioners, nominated William Sp 
(a. y.] to the governorship, Snayle died in 
ch 1671, Before his death he nominated 
as his successor the deputy governor, Joseph 
West (Cal, State Papers, Tian and. West 
Indies, 1609-74, p. 472), and this appoint. 
ment was approved by the colonists. The 
proprietors, however, on 2] Aug. 1671, to the 
a dissatisfaction of the people, appointed 
eamans to the governorship, He was 
claimed at Qbarles Town on 19 April 1073, 
The colony during his governorship suffered 
from internal dissensions, and was threatened 
both by the Spaniards and the Indians, The 
proprietors found fault with Yeamans os ax- 
travagant and indifferent to their interests, 
The colonists objected to his profits as an 
exporter of food-stufls from Barbados, In 
April 1674 the proprictors superseded Tea- 
mans in favour of his predecessor West, and 
in the same year he returned to Barbadog 
where he died in August. Ilis connection 
with the colony is still commemorated by 
the ancient mansion of Yeamans Hall, on 
Goose Creck, near Charles Town. Sir John's 
considerable wealth in Barbados passed to 
his son, Major Six William Yeamaus, second 
baronet, and great-grandfather of Sir John 
Yeamans of Barbados, whoseson, Sir Robert 
(d. 19 Feb. 1788), was the last baronet. 
(Burke's Extinct Baronetcies; Gloncosterira 
Notes and Quories, 1884, ii. 95, and 1804, ¥- 
907, 481 ; Colonial State Pappra, ed. Sainabary; 
Carroll’: Historicad Collection of South Carolina; 
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weCrady’s Hist. of South Carolina under the 
Fopmatary Government, 1897, pp. 8, 69, 75, 
ws, B1, 9% 122, 181, 189, 141, 160, 154-8, 
40-5, 171, 345; Brown's Sketch of the Hist. of 
gyth Carolina; Hewat's Hist. of South Caro- 
joa, 1779; Winsor's Hist. of America; Apple- 
tion's Oyclop. of American Biography] aos 


YEAMANS or YEOMANS, ROBERT 
(d 1648), z0yalist, came of anwmerous Bristol 
imily, and was probably nearly related to 
William Yeamans (1578-1632 P), a graduate 
of Balliol College, Oxford, incumbent of 
St Philip's, Bristol, where he was noted 
ss 8 puntan, and from 16165 till his death 
prebendaxy of Bristol Cathedral (Fosrne, 
4honnd Oxon. 1500-1714; Ln Nova, Fusti, 
1,220; How, Bristol, p. 146). Robert was 
g well-known morchant and councillor of 
Bristol, and in 1041-2 aorved as shoriff. He 
was royalist in his sympathies, and early in 
1613 conceived a plan for betraying the 
city, which was thon under the parliamen- 

vernor Nathaniel Fiennes [q. v.], 
into the hands of Prince Rupert. ITe com- 
municated with Charles I, who was then at 
Oxford, and the king sont him a com- 
mission to enlist men in his service, Rupert 
wea to bring four thousand horse and two 
thousand foot. to Durdham Down, and the 
royalists in Bristol, who were estimated at 
two thousand, were to scize the Frome- 
gute and admit Rupert’s forces. The plot 
wag to tale effect on the night of 7 March 
1642-8 ; but Fiennes heard of it, and on that 
dey Yeomans and his principal confederates 
wore arrested in his housa in Wine Street. 
‘A Bnef Relation of the Plot’ was pub- 
lished by parlinment on 13 March (London, 
4to), various witnesses were examined in 
that and the following month, and on 8 May 
Yeamans was condemned io death by a 
court-martial as a traitor, Obarles made 
great efforts to save him, and Lord Forth 
threatened to exccute a similar number of 
yatliamentary prisoncra in his hands. The 
threat proved useless, and Yoamans was 
hanged. en his house, and his remains 
were buried in Christ Church, Bristol, When 
Fiennes was himself on his trial his exeou- 
tion of Yeamans was one of the charges 
brought against him by Pryune, 

Ho is said in the royalist accounts to have 
left by his wife, a kinswoman also named 
Yeamans, eight very young children, and a 
ninth waa born posthumously. The eldest 
son is said to have been Sir John Yeamans 
fa veh and the second Sir Robert Yeamans, 
who, like his brothar, was created a baronet 
on 1 Dec, 1666 and died without issue, being 
buried in St, Mary Redclyffe, Bristol, on 
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7 Feb. 1686-7. But both affiliations are fic- 
titious; Sir John was born not later than 
1611, and Sir Robert was baptised on 19 April 
1617, and both were eaparenly sons of John 
Yeamans, brewer, of Redcliffe, whose will is 
dated 1645. Many other members of the 
family arementioned as taking prominent part 
in local affairs at Bristol act at Barbados 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. and Amorico and 
est Indies, 1660 sqq. passim). The only 
child of the royalist whose relationship to 
lum is established is his daughter Anne, 
who married Thomas Curtis, the quaker of 
Reading, and interceded for George Fox's 
release in 1660 (2b. Dom. 1660-1, p. 455; 
Fox, Journal, 1891, i. 479). Other members 
of the Yeamans family were quekers, and 
one of them married Isabel, daughter of 
Margaret Fell, and stepdaughter of I'ox (#. 
passim ; Sarrn, Cat. Friends’ Books, p. 968). 
[The Severall Examinations and Confersiona 
- . » London, 1643, 4to; The Two State 
Martyrs, London, 1648, 4to; Addit, MS. 24121, 
ff. 366, 868 ; Rushworth’s Collection, 111. ji. 152~ 
154; Lists of Sheriffs, 1898; Cal, Stute Papers, 
Dom. 1640-8, p. 462; Clarendon's Hebollion, ed, 
Macray, vii. 63; Gardmer's Civil War, i, 99; 
Tlist. MSS. Comm. Sth Rop, App. p. 323; 
Commons' Journals, ij. 97 ; Duke of Portland's 
MSS. i. 47, 107, 114, 118; Warburton’s Prince 
Rupert, ii. 140-1; Soyer’s Memoirs of Bristol, 
ti. 341-400; Corry and Evans's Hist. of Bristol, 
i. 408 ; Waskbourno’s Bibl, Gloue, vol. ii. pp. 
xi, clit; Hunt's Bristol, pp. 146-9 ; Burke’s Ex. 
tinct Baronotcies; Gloncostorshire Notes and 
Querios, ii. 94-5, v. 307-8, 431.] AFLP, 


YEARDLEY, Str GEORGE (1580?— 
1627), governor of Virginia, son of Ralph 
Yeardley, merchant-taylor of London, was 
born about 1680; his brother Ralph was a 
London apothecary. Having served in the 
Low Countries, he sniled with Sir Thomes 
Gates [q. v.] to Virginia in June 1609 on 
board the Deliverance, and was shipwrecked 
in the Bermudas. He eventualty reached. 
Virginia in May 1610. In April 1616 Sir 
Thomas Dale, the governor, returned to 
England and appointed Yeardley his deputy. 
Yeardley relaxed the exceedingly severe 
system of government adopted by Dale; at 

same time he showed firmness in hisdeal- 
ings with the Indians, and under him the 
colony seems for the first time to have pro- 

ered. In May 1617 he was superseded by 
Gir) Samuel Argall {3 v4 Inthe following 
year Yenrdley visited England. On 18 Nov. 
1618 he was appointed governor of Virginia 
for aterm of three years; on the 24th was 
knighted at Newmarket by James I, who 
tat a long conversation with him upon the 
religion of the Indians; and in the following 
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January he sailed to the colony. In July 
he, acting under instructions from the Vir- 
ginia Company, summoned the first colonial 
assembly. On 8 Nov. 1621 Yeardley was 
succeeded by Sir Francis Wyatt [q. v.]; 
‘when, however, early in 1626, Wyatt retired 
from office, Charles I appointed Yoardley 
his successor, and he held the reins of go- 
vernment from 17 May until his death on 
10 Nov. 1627. 

' During his three administrations impor- 
tant events in the life of the colony had 
taken place. Tho ‘first representative 
assembly in the western hemisphere’ had 
met at Jamestown on 80 July 1619, In 
1620 a Dutch man-of-war had landed twenty 
negro slaves for sale, the first brought into 
the English colonies, while in the last year 
of his governorship a thousand new emi-~ 
grants from England had arrived. 

The colonists in a letter to the privy coun- 
cil committed to record a glowing eulogy of 
Yeardley’s virtues. By his will, made on 
12 Oct. 1627, Yeardley left his plato, linen, 
and household stuff to his wife, ‘Temperance 
(born West), and ordered his notes, debts, 
servants, and ‘negars’ to be sold, and the 
moneys therefrom to be divided into three 
parts—one for his widow, one for his elder 
son Argall, and the third to be divided he- 
tween hig daughter Flizabeth and_his 
‘younger son Francis, who migrated about 
1660 into what is now North Carolina, 
whore he traded with and evangelised tho 
natives. An elaborate table of Yenrdloy’s 
descendants, drawn up by T. T. Upshur, was 
reprinted from the ‘Amorican [listorical 
Magazino’ in October 1896, 

(Now England Fist. and Gencal. int. 
January 1884; Brown's Genens of United 
States; Noill’s Virginia Carolorum, Albany, 
1886, pp. 47 eq.; Slith’s Ilist. of Virginia, 
1747, passim ; Smith's Governors of Virginin, 
Washington, 1803, Nos, xy. xviii. xx.; Drake's 
Making of Virginia, p. 62; Doyle’s American 
Colonics, Virginia; Aniderson’s Ifist. of the 
Colonial Church; Iotten’s Lists of Emigrants 
to America; Cal. State Papors, Colonial, Amer, 
and W,. Indios, 1674-1660, and Addonda, 
passim. ] J. A.D. 


YEARDLEY, JOON (1786-1858), quaker 
missionary, son of Joel and Frances Yeardley, 
small dairy farmers at Orgreaye, near Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, was born thero on 8 Jan. 
1786. John was admitted a member of the 
society in his twentieth year,enteredamanu- 
factory in Barnsley, aud married, in 1809, 
Elizabeth Dunn, & convinced Friend much 
his senior. Ile commenced preaching in 
1816, moving from place to place in the 
northern counties. 
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Tn 1821 Yeardley’s wife died, a 
4 persistent ‘call,’ he decided’ a ane ty 
a in Germany, where a small od 
of Friends existed. Fort hig subsistence Q 
arranged to represent some merchants ‘he 
imported linen yarn, and later on he com. 
menced bleaching on his own account, His 
philanthropic labours included the establish. 
ing of schools and meetings for the oun 
and many notable persons, including rd 
prince and. princess of Prussia, came to hear 
him proach, In 1824 he accompanied Martha 
Savory, an Fnglish qnakeress, on a gospel 
journey up the Rhine from Elberfeld to 

Wurtemborg, Tubingen, and other German 
towns, through Switzerland to Congeniés in 
Central I’rance, where some Friends wers 
and still ore settled. They visited Pastor 
Fliedner of Kaiserswerth, ond all the ptin- 
cipal religious and philanthropic institutions 
on their route. 

_ Upon sepehig England thoy were mar- 
tied at Gracechurch Street meeting on 
13 Dee, 1826, resuming soon after their ms. 
sionary labours in Pyrmont, Friesland, and 
Switzerland, and visiting asylums, reforma. 
tories, and Moravian schools, 

Turing a short time spent in Englond 
both Yeurdley and his wile applied them- 
selves to the study of modem Ureek in pre- 
paration for a visit to the isles, for which 
they started on 21 June 1833. They were 
warmly roceivod by do Pressensé in Pans, 
and by Professors Mhrmann and Cuvier, tho 
naturalist, af Strasburg, In Corfu thy 
established a girls’ school, also a model farm, 
obtaining from the authorities there a grant 
of land upon which prisoners were permitted 
to supply the labour. 

After eight years at home, spent in study- 
ing languages, the Yeardleysin 1842 returned 
for the fourth time to France and Gurmany. 
In 1860, during a stay in Berlin, they became 
acquainted with Neander the historian. Mr. 
Yeardiey died on § May 1851, but her hus- 
band continued his travels to Norway in 
1852, and to South Russia and Constanti- 
nople in 1853. 

n his seventy-second year he commenced 
to study Turkish, and started for the East 
on 15 June 1858, After somo work in 
Constantinople, and while waiting for his 
equipments ond tents to proceed to the 
interior of Asin Minor, Yeardley was smitten 
with paralysis ot Isnik, and was compelled 
to return to Tingland, where he died on 
11 Ang. 1858, He was buried at Stoke 
Newington on the 18th, 

As # preacher Yeardley's racy humow, 
with occasional lapses into his broad native 
Barnsley dinlect, added to his uncompro- 
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wising directness, did him good service, As 
1 kmguist his achievements in preaching 
without interpreters were romarkable, con- 


adering that his eurly education included no 


fin. 
ae used tracts largely as a vehicle for 
greading the gospel, These, wiitten and 
gmetimes translated by himeclf, were 
fonded upon incidents and characters met 
githduring histravels, They are catalogued 
by Smith. ; 

His second wife, Martha Yeardley, born 
a § March 1781, was daughter of Joseph 
snd Anna Savory, and both before and after 
her mattiage was anthor of several works in 
yersa and prose, tho chief of which are: 
]. Inspiration,’ London, 1805,8vo, 2. ‘Poeti- 
tl Toles founded on Facts,’ London, 1808, 
Imo; reissued with a new title, ‘Pathetic 
Tales,’ 1813. 3, ‘Lifo’s Vicissitudes, London, 
1809, Svo. 4. ‘A Wreath of Forget-me- 
not, [1820]. 5. ‘Conversations between a 
Goyerness and her Pupils,’ London, n.d. 
8, ‘Questions on the Gospels,’ London, n.d. 
1. Poeticnl Sketches of ScripLure Characters,’ 
Tendon, 1818, 12mo0. 8. ‘True Tales from 
Foreien Lands,'n.d. She also joined her hus- 
pand in writing ‘A Brief Memoir of Mary 
Ann Calame, with some account of the Insti- 
tution at Locle, Switzerland,’ London, 1835, 
12mo, and ‘ Hastern Customs illustrative of 
Scripture, London, 1842, 12mo, The manv- 
uript diary of their Greek journey isat Devon- 
shire louse, ‘ Extracts from the Letters of 
J. and M. Yeardley,’ from the continent, 
was published at Lindfield, 1835, 8vo. 

[Tylor's Memoir and Dnary of Yeardloy, 
1859, Sonth's Cat, of Frionds’ Booka, ii. 639, 
960-71; Shillitoo's Journal, 1. 874-90; Testi- 
mony of Devonshire House monthly meeting; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Registers and Manuscripts at 
Devonshire Ilouse, Biogr. Cat. of Portraits, 
pp. 741, 747.] 0.F.S. 

YHARSLEY, Mra, ANN (1756-1806), 
yerse-writer, known as ‘ Lactilla’ or as the 
‘Bristol millwoman,’ waa born at Bristol in 
1766 of lowly parents. IIer mother sold 
milk from door to door. Aun, who followed 
her mother's calling, had no education. A 
brother taught her to write, and she had a 
taste for reading, She married young an 
illiterate man named Yearsley, and in seven 
years hore him six children. The family 
ell into poverty and distress, and Hannah 
More’s cook brought tho poor milkwoman 
and har poetic endeavours fo the notice of 
her mistress, who gave the poetess a gram- 
mat, aspelling-book, and adictionary. Mrs. 
More revised her poems, and wrote (she cal- 
culated) over o thousand pagesin transcribing 
und correcting them and in seeking sub- 
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scribers, The book was published by sub- 
seription in 1784 (cf, Ronerrs, Memoirs of 
Hannah More, i. 36) et seq.) Thera were 
more than a thousand subscribers, among 
them the most :lustrious persons of the day. 
Over 600/. was renlised, and Hannah More 
invested the money in the funds, with her- 
self and Mrs. Montogu, who called Mrs. 
Yearsley ‘oneof nature's miracles,'astrustees. 
The deed of trust excluded Mrs, Yearaley 
from control of the money. ‘This arrange- 
ment did not satisfy the poetess, and a breach 
with Tlannah More followed. Tho fourth 
edition of the ‘ Poems on Several Occasions,’ 
published in 1786 at Mrs, Yearsley’s risk, 
contains by way of preface a letter from 
Hannah More to Mrs. Montagu, giving one 
version of the dispute and Mrs. Yearsley’s 
statement of her case agamst Hannah Move. 
The next year (1787) was publuhed a new 
volume, entitled ‘Poems on Various Sub- 
jects, and Other Picces,’to which Mrs. Years~ 
ley prefixed a further narrative of Mrs. More's 
treatment of her. 

Deprived of Hannah More's patronage, 
Mrs. Yearsley’s prospects sunk, She started 
a circulating library at the Colonnade, [ot 
Wells, Bristol. On2 Nov. 1780 a tragedy by 
her in five acts and in verse, entitled ‘ Kail 
Goodwin, was performed at ‘Bath, and again 
on 9 Nov. ot Bristol (ef. Gent. Mag. 1780, it, 
1015), It is an lustorical tragedy, without 
any love interest, and contains in act v. a 

comic song. It was published in 1791. 
1795 she issued in four volumes an histo- 
tical novel, ‘The Royal Captives: ok'ragment 
of Secret History,’ purporting to be copied 
from an old manuscript. Tho story is based 
on that of the ‘Man in the Iron Mask,’ 
whom Mrs. Yearcley identified with the 
twin-brother of Louis XIV. 

Mra. Yoarsley's later years were spent in 
retirement at Nelksham, Wiltshire, where 
she died on 8 May 1806. 

Herpoemsaremuchinthestyleof theminor 
poets of Hayley’s school, and ave overladen 
with strained imagery. Iorace Walpole 
noted her perfect ear and taste (cf. Lettcra,ed. 
Ounningham, vii. 523); Miss Seward brachets 
her with Burns as a miracle (cf. Letters, 
i, 894, ii. 364); Southey allowed her some 
feeling and capability, but added, ‘though 
gifted with voice, she hed no strain of her 
own whereby to he remembered, but she was 
no mocking-bird” Cottle, the Bristol pub- 
lisher, who knew her well, declared her to be 
‘a very extraordinary individusl. Her 
natural abilities were eminent, united with 
which she possessed an unusually sound 
masculine understanding, and altogether 
evinced, even in her countenance, the ums 
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equivocal marks of genius’ (cf. Ruppia, 
Interary and Scientific Anecdotes, pp. 175-8 ; 
Gent, Mag. tiv. ii. 897). A letter written 
by her to a clergyman, 29 Oct. 1797, about 


her poems is, in handwriting and style of | [ 


composition, that of a person of ordinary 
education (cf. Addit, MS. 18201, f. 196), 

Ann Yearsley’s portrait waa painted by 
Sarah Shiels, and a fine mezzotintengraving 
of the picture, published 16 Muy 1787, is 
in the British Museum print-room. The 

etess is there represented as a good-look- 
ing buxom woman, Thoro also exists on 
engraved portrait by Lowry, in which the 
countenance is of 8 moro intelligent type. 

Other works by Mrs. Yearsley are: 1. 
‘Poem on the Inhumanity of the Slave 
Trade,’ 1788. 2. ‘Stanzas of Woo,’ 1790. 
8. ‘Reflections on the Death of Louis XVI,’ 
1798. 4, ‘An Elopy on Marie-Antoinette,’ 
1795 (?). 6. ‘The Rural Lyre, a Volume of 
Poems,’ 1796. 

Her eldest son, William Cromartie Years- 
ley, was apprenticed to an engraver, and en- 
graved some of the plates illustrating his 
mother's books, He died prematurely. 

[Allibone’s Dict, of Engl. Lit.; Attempts in 
verse by John Jones, with introductory essay on 
the Lives and Works of our uneducated poets, 
by Robert Southey, pp, 126-34; Baker's Biogr. 
Dramatien, i. 764, il, 182; Brydges's Censura 
Lit, 1809, iii. 112; Gent. Mag. 1806, aoe 


YEARSLEY, JAMES (1805-1869), aural 
surgeon, was born in 1805 of a north- 
country familysettledin Cheltenham. Adopt- 
ing a medical career, he became a pupil of 
Ralph Fletcher of Gloucester, a surgeon of 
considerablo eminence in his profession, and 
of somo note as a collector of pictures. 
Thence Yearsley proceeded to London, whera 
he entered himself a student at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. Te was admitted a mem- 
her of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England ands licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries in 1827 ; later in life he added 
to these qualifications the licentiateship of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
(1860), and he graduated M.D. at St. An- 
draws University in 1862, After practising 
for a short time in Chelienlam, He esta- 
blishod himself shout 1829 os a general 
practitioner at Ross in Herefordshire. Io 
removed to London about 1837, and com- 
menced to practise as an aural surgeon. 
Hoe opened an institution for the relief of 
diseases of the ear in Saclrville Street, 
Piccadilly, and in 1846 he became surgeon 
to the Royal Society of Musicians. 

Hoe was the originator and proprietor of 
the ‘Medical Cirewlar’ from 1852 until it 
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was consolidated with the ‘Dublin Mea: 
Presa’ in January 1866, Jointly wit 
other members of his profession (Dr. Tyler 
Smith and Dr. Forbes Benignus Winclow 
q- v-]) he founded that most useful work 
the ‘Medical Directory, becoming its sole 
Proprietor upon the retirement of his two 
PVenreloy died at hieh 
earsley died at his house in Savile 

London, on 9 July 1869, and was mast 
Sutton Bonnington, in Nottinghamshire, Hs 
married the ceoynies of Ralph Fletcher, his 
old master, and by her had issue, : 

Yearsley deserves recognition as one who 
assisted in bringing aural surgery out of 
the degraded position it held at the he. 
ginning of the present century. Ho in- 
sisted strongly upon the connection between 
deafness and disease of the naso-pharym. 
At first he practised freely the removal 
of the tonsils as an aid to recovery from 
deafness, but in later life experience led 
him to modify his views, and he performed 
tonsillotomy much Jess often. — Yearsley 
learnt, too, the value of an artificial tym- 
Poon in the relief of certain forms of 

eafness, and he vory justly recommended 
the use of the simplest form of film in 
preference to the more complex tympana 
employed by some of his contemporaries, 
earsley was less sciqntific than either 
George Pilcher [q, v.] or Joseph Toynhes 
fa. vb and, though original in his views and 

Id in expressing his opinions, he too often 
spoilt his cause by his controversial tempera. 
ment. 

Yearsley’s works were: 1. ‘Improved 
Methods of troating Diseases of the Est; 
London, 1840, 12mo. 2. ‘Contributions 
to Aural Surgery,’ London, 1841, 12mo, 
8, ‘Stammering,’ &c., London, 1841,8va; Srd 
edit. 1841. 4. ‘A Treatise on Enlarged 
Tonsils,” London, 1842, 8yo; 8rd edit, 1848, 
5. §On Throat Deafness,’ London, 1858, 8vo; 
2nd edit. 1868. 6. ‘Doafness practically 
illustrated,’ London, 1864, 12mo, 


[Clarke’s Autobiographical Recollections of 
the Modicul Profession, London, 1874, pp. 373- 
877; additional information kindly given by 
J. EF, Yearsloy, csq,, of Brockenhurst, Hampshire, 
and by the Rev, Ralph Yearsley, MLA,, rector 
of Sutton Bonnington, Notts] DA, P 


YEATES, TILOMAS (1768-1889), orien 
talist, was the son of John Yeates, a turner, 
of Snow Hill, London, where he was bora 
on 9 Oct. 1768, He was at first apprenticed 
to his father, but, showing no taste for tha 
trade, was allowed to pursue his studies in 
Latin and Hebrow. At the age of four- 
toen he appears to have been employed as 
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secretary to the ‘Society for promoting Con- 
stitutional Information,’ a radical sasocia- 
tio which numbered (Sir) Wilham Jones 
1746-1704) [q. J among its members, 
a be can have held this post only a short 
time, In consequence of a Bact which he 
lad formed of rendering the New Testament 
into biblical Hebrew, he got into com- 
munication with Joseph White [q. v.], who, 
shortly after his appointment to the pro- 
fesorship of Ilebrew ot Oxford, got Yeates 
a bible clerkship at All Souls’, whenco he 
matriculated on 22 May 1802, but never gra- 
dusted. Though he laboured for many years 
st this translation, and received encourage- 
ment from the continent as well as in Eng- 
land, the only portion of it ever published 
was 8 specimen which appeared in the third 
annual report of the Loudon Jews’ Society, 
From about 1808 to 1816 Yeates was em- 
loyed by Claudius Buchanan [y. v.] to cata- 
fous and describe the oriental manuscripts 
brought by him from India; and for much 
of this period he lived in Cambridge, where 
the University Press published a his 
‘Collation of an India Copy of the Penta- 
teuch ;’the copies of this work were pre- 
sented *, the press to Yeates. Ile also, 
through Buchanan, obtained some employ- 
ment from the Bible pacer and superin- 
tended their editions of the Aithiopic Psalter 
and the Syriac New Testament. <Atter 
Buchanan’s death he was helped by Thomas 
Burgess (1766-1837) [q. v.], bishop of St. 
David's, who procured for him the secre- 
taryship of the Royal Society of Literaturo, 
and in 1823 the post of assistant in the 
rinted book department of the British 
(inastcn: which he retained till his death, 
In 1818 he published a work called ‘ Indian 
Church History, compiled chiefly from 
Assemani and the reports of Buchanan and 
Kerr, and containing an account of the 
Christian churches in the Hast, with an ultra~ 
conservative history of their origin. The 
same year ha produced a‘ Variation Chart 
of all the Navigable Oceans and Seas between 
latitude 60 degrees N. and 8. from Docu~ 
ments, and delmeated on a new plan;’ and 
in 1819 a very faulty Syriac grammar, the 
fret that ever appeared in Inglish, Ho 
was also omployed by the publishers of Caleb 
Ashworth’s ‘Hebrow Grammar’ to revise 
the third and subsequent editions. In 1830 
he published ‘ Remarks on the Bible Chrono- 
logy, being on Essay towards reconciling 
the same with the Histories of the Hastorn 
Nations ;’ in 1883 ‘A Dissertation on the 
Antiquity of the Pyramids;’ and in 1886 
‘Remarks onthe History of Ancient Egypt.’ 
His work was for the most part retrograde 
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and antiquated, and in consequence attracted 
Tittle attention. Tis astronomical publica- 
tions involved him in financial difficulties, 
which the Literary Fund helped him to meet. 
He died on 7 Oct. 1839. 


(Gent. Mag. 1839, is, 658-60; Lord Teign- 
mouth’s Lite of Sie W, Jones; European Mag. 
1818, p. 14.) DS M. 


YEATS, GRANT DAVID (1778-1838), 
medical writer, born in Florida in 1778, was 
the son of David Yeats, a physician of East 
Florida. He matriculated from Hertford 
College, Oxford, on 21 Jan. 1790, graduating 
B A.on 15 Oct. 1793, M.A. on 25 May 1796, 
M.B. on 4 May 1797. He was incorporated 
MB. at Dublin in 1807, and graduated M.D, 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on7 June 1814, 
He spent two winter sessions in Edinburgh 
and one in London, and then commenced to 
practise at Bedford, where he assisted in the 
establishment of the Bedford general in- 
firmary, and ato later period of the lunatic 
asylum near the town. Ile was nominated 
physician to each of these institutions, While 
at Bedford he acquired the friendship of 
Sumuel Whitbread [q.v.JandofJohnRussell, 
sixth duke of Bedford {see under Russet, 
Lorp Jonny, first Hart Russpit}. 

Yeats's most important work, ‘Observa- 
tions on the Claims of the Moderns to some 
Discoveries in Obemistry ond Zeynola ’ 
(London, 8vo), was published in 1798, after 
he had settled at Bedford. In it he called 
attention to the experiments of John Mayow 
fav), whose morits Thomas Beddoes [q. v.] 

iscovered two years before. Like most 
of Mayow’s admirers, Yeats applauded with 
too little discrimination, but he assisted 
to rescue his achievements from oblivion. 

On the Duke of Bedford’s nomination to 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland Yeats ac- 
companied him to Dublin in March 1806 as 
his private physician. "While at Dublin he 
‘was instrumental in establishing the Dublin 
Humane Society, and was made 2 member of 
Trinity lees On the duke’s return to 
England in 1807 he resumed his position at 
Bedford, About 1814 he removed to Lon- 
don, where he was admitted o candidate of 
the Oollege of Physicians on 80 Sept. 1814, 
and a fellow on 80 Sept. 1815. He was 
Gulstonian lecturer in 1817, cenaor in 1818, 
and Oroonian lecturer in 1827. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
1 July 1819, and died at Tunbridge 
on 14 Nov. 1838. Hemarried a daughter of 
Patrick Colquhoun [q. v.} 

Yeats was the author of: 1. ‘An Address 
on the Nature and Efficacy of the oe 
in preventing the Smallpox,’ London, 1805, 
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8vo. 2.‘ A Statement of the Early Symptoms 
which lead to Water on the Brain,’ London, 
1815, 8vo; 2nd edit., London, 18238, 8vo. 
8. ‘A Biographical Sketch of the Life and 
Writings of Patrick Colquhoun,’ London, 
1818, 8vo. He also published many papers in 
‘ Annals of Medicine, the ‘ Modical and Phy- 
sical Journal,’ and in ‘ Medical Transactions.’ 


[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. iii. 137-8; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; The Pantheon of the 
Age, 1825; Gont. Mag, 1836, ii, 666; Biogr. 
Diet. of Inving Authors, 1816.] E. I, CG. 


YELDARD, ARTHUR (d. 1699), pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxford, was born 
at Houghton-Strother in Tynedale, Northum- 
berland, Warton’s statements (supported by 
the usual references to those ‘ MSH. I. Wise,’ 
which are not now, if ever they were, in exis- 
tonce) that he was educated in the cloister at 
Durham, and was afterwards a ‘ master or 
assistant’ at the Jesus College, Rotherham, 
are not probable, since Yeldard matriculated 
not at Durham College, Oxford, but at Cam- 
bridge, asa sizar of Clare Thal, in 1541, 1e 
graduated B.A. in 1517-8 and M.A, in 1552, 
and occurs as a fellow of Pembroke Tall, 
1641-4, acting os junior treasurer in 1551 
(Wnron, ALS. Hist. of the Fellows, extracted 
by tho Rev. Dr. Searle, master), Jt appears 
from his dedication to Queon Mary of a 
Latin version of ‘Documenta quedam admo- 
nitoria Agapeti Diaconi’ (Royal ALS. 7 D. 
iv.) that he was at Dilling in Flanders in 
December 1558, acting as tutor to Ienry and 
Anthony, the sons of Sir Anthony Jenny 
[q. v.], who matriculaiod at Cambridge on 
27 Nov. 1552. Te also states that he had 
received an exhibition from Mary when 
princess through her confessor, Francis Mal- 
Jett, dean of Lincoln. 

On 80 May 1556 Yoldard was admitted 
one of the original fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was incorporated M.A. on 
12 Nov. We assisted the foundor, Sir 
Thomas Popo (1507 P-] poy (4. v.], and the 
first president, Thomas Slythurst, in the 
composition of the Latin statutes, acted as 
philosophy lecturer, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the founder's letters, particularly 
as tutor to his stepson, John Basford, On 
28 Sept. 1659, after the deprivation of Slyt- 
hurst, he was sclocted by tho foundress 1o 
be eee graduated B.D. in 1663 and 
D.D. in 1666, was inatituted to the annexed 
rectory of Garsington on 8 Sept. 1562, and 
also held the college living of Great Walt- 
ham, Essex, in 1572-4, Ho was nominated 
vice-chancellor by Leicester in July 1580, 
holding office for a year; and his name occurs 
on various university committees, such as 
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those for the reception of Elizabeth in 1566 
and 1592, for a conference with Corrano in 
1578, for the reception of Albert 4 Lasro 
in 1683, and for the reform of the statutes in 
1576. Ile died on 1 or 2 Feb, 1598-9, and 
was buried in the college chapel. He left 
the ‘ Centuri Magdeburgenses’ to the h- 
brary, and the rest of his Property to his 
wife Eleanor, 

As president of his college Yeldard 
to have shown care and ‘ace hushanding the 
revenues, repairing and extending the old 
Durham College buildmgs, and avertin any 
serious disasters at the Blizabethan visits. 
tions of 1560 to 1570. Wood (Hist, and 
Antig. ed, Gutch, ii, 142) quotes four lines ofa 
‘vain libel’ playing on his name, and accus- 
ing him of leaving England ‘for dendly vice! 
and then submitting ‘ with yelding voice " 
but records that his successor, Ralph Kettelt 
{q.v.]}, ‘did always report him to hive lived 
a sovere and religious life.’ 

Warton assigns to him, besides the un- 
published manuseript mentioned above, a 
manuscript translation into Greek of Sie T, 
Moro’s ‘Consolatory Dialogue against Tn- 
bulation ;’ but of tlus, if it ever existed, no 
trace remains, Yoldard’s only printed work 
consists of complimentary Latin verses of no 
great merit: 1. Eleven eleginc couplets at 
the end of L. Tumphroy’s ‘Vita Juelli’ 
2. Hight couplets prefixed to John Case's 
‘Speculum Moralinm Questionum, &c,, and 
3. Twenty hexamoters in tho ‘ Funebria 
Ifenrici Unton,’ odited in 1596 by Robert 
Wright [q.v.], fellow of Trinity, first warden 
of Wadham, and afterwards bishop of Co- 
ventry and Lichfield. 

[Tanner's Bibl, Brit. Pp. 787; Warton's Sx T, 
Pope, pp. 881-03, followed uneritically by 
Coupor’s Athens Cunt. ii. 267-8; Wood’sAthens 
Oxon, ed, Bliss, i. 674-6, Blakiston’s Trinity 
College, p. 82; Wood's Hist. and Antiq, passim; 
Rogisters and Accounts of Trinity College,] 

H, ELD. B. 

YELLOLY, JOTIN (1774-1842), mh 
sician, was born at Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, on 80 April 1774, and was the young 
and sole survivor of seven children. His 
father died when his youngest child was an 
infant, and Yelloly owed his home education 
to his mother, who was of the family of 
Davison of Whittingham. Tle was sent to 
the grammar school of Alnwick, and thenes 
to the university of Edinburgh, whore he 

raduated M.D, in 1799. He settled in Lon- 
don in 1800, and in 1807 became physician 
to the London ag er an office which he 
retained till 1818, In 1806, with Alexander 
John Gaspard Marcet (9. he was one of 
the originators of tho Royal Medical and 
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Ghirargical Society, and he and Charles 
jikin were the first secretaries of the society. 
The formation of the library, now the best 
qollection of medical books in London, was 
chiefly due to his exertions. He went to 
je at Carrow Abbey, near Norwich, in 
1818, and became physician in 1820 to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hostal: Tie retired 
from practice, baing wealthy, in 1882, and 
then resided at Woodton Hall, near Nor- 
wich. He was thrown on to his head from 
aphaeton in April 1840, and became in con- 
sequence pelea on the tight side. On 
$ Jan. 1842 this was followed by an apo- 
lectic attack and paralysis of the left side, 
of which he died at Cavendish Tall, Norfolk, 
on $1 Jan. 1842. In 1806 he married tha 
daughter of Samuel Tyssen of Narborough 
Hall, Norfolk, by whom he left issue, fie 
was elected o fellow of the Royal Society, 
and published in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ for 1829 ‘Remarks on the Tendency 
to Calculous Diseases,’ one of the numerous 
works which owe their origin to tho fine 
museum of stones extracted from the bladder 
and preserved in the Norwich Hospital, Ifo 
ublished a further work on the same subject 
in 1830, and a pamphlet ‘On Arrangements 
connected with the Medical Relief of the 
Sick Poor’ in 1887. He read before tho 
Royal Medical and Ohirurgical Society seven 
papers, of which the most valuable are two 
on # paralysis due to tumour of the bram 
(Transactions, i, 183), and on loss of feeling 
without accompanying loss of power of moye- 
ment (#8, ini, 90). 

(Works; Memoir by Dr, Robert Williams, 
1842.] , NM 


YELVERTON, BARRY, first Viscount 
Avormonn (1736-1805), was the eldest son 
of Fiank Yelverton of Blackwater, co. Cork, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Jonas Barry. IIe 
was born in 1780, and received his carly 
education at a school at Newmarket, near 
his birthplace, In 1763 he entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, obtaining o sizarship and 
subsequently (1755) a scholarship. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1757. Being in very poor 
circumstances, Yelverton maintained himself 
for some years by teaching, and acted as 
usher in the Iibernian Academy in North 
King Street, Dublin, under Andrew Buck, 
a position of ignominious dependence, of 
which in later dave he was ungenerously re- 
minded by his political opponents, who lam- 
pooned the future chief baron os ‘ Buck’s 
wher” In July1761 hismarriage with Mary, 
daughter of William Nugent of Olonlost, co. 
Westmeath, a lady of some fortune, enabled 
Yelverton to study for the Irish bar, to 
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which he was called in 1764, Possessed of 
remarkable rhetorical ability and a highly 
cultivated mind, at a time when eloquence 
‘was & more important qualification for suc- 
cess than legal learning, Yelverton moly 
attained a high position in his profession, He 
‘was appointed o kinp’s counsel in 1772 and 
a bencher of the King's Inns the same year. 

In 1774 Yelverton was returned to the 
Irish parliament for the borough of Donegal, 
and in 1776 for Carrickfergus, which he re- 

resented until his elevation to the bench. 

e was a member of the carler volunteer 
associations, and, associating himself with 
the popalar party, he joined Grattan and 
his colleagues in their demand for legislative 
independence. In July 1782, during the 
government of the Duke of Portland, he 
‘was appointed to succeed John Scott (after- 
wards Lord ame. [q. v.] as attorney- 
general, and in December 1783, on the death 
of Walter ILussey Burgh [q. v.], he ascended 
the bench as chief baron of the court of 
exchequer. In 1789 Yelverton took part 
with Grattan and the Irish whigs in support- 
ing the claim of the Irish parliament to 
exercise an aepennient right of nomination 
in reference to the regency. In later years, 
however, he associated himself, uke most if 
not all his colleagues on the Tish judicial 
bench, with the court party, and, abandon- 
ing his former political connections, he 
ultimately voted for the union, In 17965 he 
was raised to the pecrage as Baron Avon~ 
more, and in 1800 was created o viscount in 
the peerage of Ireland and a baron of the 
United Kingdom, 

Although very few specimens of his 
eloquence remain, few men, even in that age 
of great speakers, enjoyed a higher reputation 
for eloquence than Yelverton. Sir Jonah 
Barrington [q.v.] says of him that although 
inferior in reasoning power to Flood, in 
epigrammatic brilliancy to Grattan, and in 

thos to Ourran, in powerful nervous 
Taig ‘a he excelled them all. Grattan 
in the English House of Commons paid the 
following remarkable and glowing tribute 
to his powers as a debater: ‘The penal code 
was detailed by the late Lord Avonmore. I 
heard him. His speech was the whole of 
the subject, and a concatenated and inspired 
argument not to be resisted. It was the 
marchof an elephant. It -~wasas the wave of 
the Atlantic, a column of water three thou-~ 
sand miles deep, He began with the catholic 
at his birth ; he followad him to his grave. 
He showed that in every period he was 
harassed by the law. The law stood at his 
cradle, it stood at his bridal bed, and it 
atood at his coffin,’ 
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Mean and common in appearence, with | for the legal profession, entering Gray's Inn 


manners devoid of dignity, and curiously 
absent-minded, Yelverton blended an en-~ 
gaging simplicity with brilliancy of thought 
and expression which made him the Gold- 
smith of the Irish bar. He was the patron 
and intimate friend of John Philpot Curran 
[q. v.], and their kindred delight in social 
conviviality is commemorated by many anec- 
dotes, Yalverion was the founder, in 1779, 
of a convivinl society called ‘The Order of 
St. Patrick,’ of which Curran, who wrote its 
charter-song, ‘ The Monk of the Rerew,’ was 

rior, Political diilerences among its mem- 
ban led to the dissolution of the society in 
1795, but, according to accepted tradition, 
its Latin graces, ‘ Benedictus benedicat’ and 
‘Benedicte benedicatur, were adopted, and 
ars still used, by the King’s Inns at Dublin. 

Yelverton was not a great judge, his 
temperament was not judicial, and he was 
apt to take first impressions of a case which 
‘were generally difficult to erase. On the 
death of Lord Clare in 1802 he was an un- 
sucvessfnl aspirant to the Trish seals, IIe 
died at his residence, Fortfield, Rathfarnham, 
on 19 Aug. 1805. Ifis portrait, by Mugh 
Hamilton, is in the dining-hall of the King’s 
Inns at Dublin. Tle left three sons and 
one daughter, lis descendant, William 
Charles Yelverton, fourth viscount, is sepa~ 
rately noticed, 

Webb's Compendinm; Ryan’a Biographia 
Hibernica, ii. 640; Wills’s Illustrious Irishmen, 
vy. 287; Barrington's Jlistorie Sketchos, and 
Personal Skotches; O’Flanagan’s Irish Bar, 
pp. 52-63, and Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
of Ireland, vol. ii. passim; Lord Ashbourne’s 
Pitt; Qurran’s Life, by his Son, i. 118-82; 
Phillip’s Curran and his Contemporaries, pp, 
92-108 ; Duhiggs’s History of the King’s Inns; 
Irish Politionl Churactors, 1799; Smyth’s Law 
Officers of Iveland ; Todd’s Graduates of Dublin 
University; G. I. Olokayne]s Complete Peer- 
age.] aL F 


YELVERTON, Sm OMRISTOPHER 
(1536 P-1612), judge, born about 1535, was 
third son of William Yelverton of Rougham, 
Norfolk, by his first wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Henry Fermor of East Barsham, 
in the same county. His father, who was 

eat-prent-grandson of William Yelverton 
hes was reader at Gray’s Inn in 1685 and 

42, and died on 12 Aug. 1587 (Ing. post 
mortem, 80 Hliz. vol. cexix. No. 91; ZLans- 
downe MS. 144, f. 131). Ilis eldest son, 
Henry, was father of William Yelverton, 
created a baronet in 1620, which dignity be- 
came extinct on the death of Sir William, 
third baronet, in 1649. 

Christopher was, like his father, educated 


in 1652, He represented Brackley ‘NX, 
Seoeey in the parliament oie 
and about 1566 wrote an epilogue to ths 
blank-verse tragedy ‘ Jocasta,’ 
Gray’s Inn, and written by 
coigne [q. v.], then a student of 
(Woon, Athena Ovon. i, 486). Yelverton 
also took an active part in other masques 
and entertainments organised by the societ 
of which he was treasurer in 1579 and 1585, 
Before 1572 he was appointed recorder of 
Northampton, for which borough ha was ty. 
turned to parliament on 24 April of that 
year ; during ita first session he distinguished 
himself by his defence of parliamentary ari. 
vileges (Parl, Hist. i, 74h, 762, 779; May. 
NING, p. 268), In 1674, and agoin in 1693 
he was reader ot Gray's Inn, and in 1586 he 
was called to the degree of the coif, In the 
parliament of 1502-3 he represented North. 
amptonshire, and on 1 March was one of 
committee of the [louse of Commons g 
pointed to confer with the House of Lon 
(Cal. Hatfield MSS. iv, 291). In 1897 hg 
wos again elected to parliament for North. 
amptonshire, though the return is lost ; and 
on 2£ Oct. was chosen speoker. Manning 
prints a long extract from the speech Yel- 
verton made on this occasion, and the prayer 
which, according to custom, he composed and 
yead tu the house avery morning 1s anid to 
have been of much devotional beanty (Foss), 
During the courso of this parliament, wha 
actually sat only two months, the queen 
vetoed forty-eight different bills which had 
er hoth houses (Parl. Hist, i. 897, 805), 

n 1608 Yelverton was promoted to be 
queen’s serjeant, and in this capacity he took 
a prominent part in the indictment of Essex 
for trenson_ in June 1600 (Connins, Letters 
and Mem. ii. 199). 

On 2 Feb. 1601-2 Yelverton was appointed 
justice of the king’s bench, James I r- 
nuwed his patent and made him Imight of 
the Bath on 28 July 1603. He is said in 
most of the authorities to have died in 1607, 
but in reality he survived till 1612, dying ‘of 
very age’ on 80 Oct, (Court and Times of 
James I, i. 202; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, p. 164). He was buried at Haston- 
Mauduit, N orthamptonahire, whera he had 
settled in [lizabeth’s reign. An anonymous 

ortrait of Yelverton, painted in 1602, was 
ent by the Marquis of Tastings to the first 
loan exhibition at South Kensington in 1486 
(Cat.No. 888). Hemarried Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Catesby of Whiston, North- 
amptonshire, and had issue two song and 
four daughters; the eldest son, Henry, ia 
separately noticed. 
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‘A collection of Yelverton’s speeches, read- | His main disqualification for political lifs 


ings, and letters formerly belonged to his 
descendant, Viscount Longueville (Bzr- 
suxp, Cat, MSS. Anglia, pt. iii, No. 5359), 
wo volumes of collections, mainly on legal 
snd constitutional subjects, and a tranecript 
ofa third and similar volume belonged to the 
Farl of Ashburnham (2tst. M88, Comm. 8th 
Rep. App. pp. 20 5, 22d; ef. Stow MS, 491), 
‘A complete Iistory of the Yelverton Family, 
Manchester, 1861, 8vo, contains meagre details. 
Wore adequate accounts are contained in Fose’s 
Jives of the Judges, and Manning’s Speakers of 
the House of Commons. See also Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. ; Dugdale’s Ovigines Jurid, and 
Chronica Series; Official Ret. Memb. of Parl. ; 
D'Ewes's Journals; Acts of the Privy Council ; 
Parl. Hist.; Foster's Gray's Inn Reg; Visita- 
tron of Norfolk, 1563 (Harl. Soc.) ; Blomefield’s 
Norfolk; Bridges’s Northumptonehire; Rawlin- 
gon MS. CO. 027, £. 12; Burke’s Extinct Baronet- 
cies.] AEP. 
YELVERTON, Str HENRY (1566- 
1629), judge, the oldest. son of Sir Christopher 
Yelverton {q. v.] and his wife, Margaret 
Cateaby, was born on 29 June 1506, it is said 
at Easton-Mauduit, his father’s house in 
Northamptonshire (Brinans, ZWist of North- 
anptonshire, ed. W. alley, ii. 164). Accord- 
ing to Anthony & Wood's unsupported stata- 
ment (Athen Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 275), he 
was educated for « time among tle Oxonians, 
There is no question that Henry Yelverton 
and his brother Thomas were admitted fellow- 
eommoners of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
ml Joly 1681. Like his father he was after- 
wards counsel for the college. "Waod states 
thet Yelverton was ‘afterwards amongst the 
wudents of Gray's Inn, near London,’ is 
probably true. The only evidence for the 
admission to Gray’s Inn at this date is a 
eopy by Simon Segar of the lost original, 
now known as ITarleian MS, 1912, where, 
in fol. 84, it is stated that Thomas and 
Christopher Yelverton wereadmitted in 1579, 
Mr, Foster, in the ‘Gray’s Inn Admission 
Register, notes: ‘No entry of having paid 
admission ducs. Query if specially admitted,’ 
and assigns the date to 28 Jan, 1579, i.e. 
1679-80, 
tons were admitted by favour, aud, consider- 
ing that Henry's younger brother was named. 
Christopher, it isnot unlikely that ‘ Thomas’ 
was a mistake of Segar'’s for Henry. Beer 
Yelverton’s name is entered in Segar’s boo 
es becoming a barrister on 26 April 1698, 
and an ancient on 26 May of the eame year, 
He waa reader in Lent term 4 James I, ie, 
in 1607 (Dueparn, Orig, Juridiciales, p. $98). 
Tn the first parliament of Jamesal Yelver- 
ton ant for the borough of Northampton. 


This looks as if the two Yelver- | 6: 


Jay in the rapidity with which he changed 
his profession of opinion. His interests, par= 
haps his principles, led him to uphold pre- 
rogative government. His rough common 
sense led him to adopt the popular objections 
to the royal proceedings in detail. On 
30 March 1604, when Goodwin's case was 
before the house, he argued for allowing 
Goodwin to take his seat in the teeth of the 
support given by the king to his rejection by 
eery. On 5 April, when James had 
issued his orders, Yelverton was frightened, 
and argued that the prince’s command was 
Jike » thunderbolt or the roaring of a lion 
(Commons Journals, i. 989, 948). In the 
session of 1606-7 he was again in trouble, 
attacking the Earl of Dunbar, the king's 
Scottish favourite, and generally criticisin, 
the bills brought in for effecting a partia’ 
union with Scotland; while he fell under 
Bacon’s suspicion as having had a hand in 
a book published by the puritan ae 
Nicholas Fuller (Spropina, Letters and Lifa 
¥ Bacon, iv, 95). On the other hand, he 
aclined to oe against the kinp’s wishes in 
the case of the post-nati, and before the 
session of 1610 he sought an interview with 
Dunbar, and ultimately was admitted by the 
king to an audience, in which he plausibly 
fined away the words that had given 
offence (Archeologia, xv. 27). The result 
was seen in the uncompromising defence of 
the claim of the crown to levy impositions 
without a parliamentary grant. On 23June 
1610 he asserted that the law of England 
extended only to low-water mark, and the 
king might therefore restrain all goods at 
sua from approaching the shore, and there- 
fore only allow their being landed on pay- 
ment of a duty (Parl. Debates, 1610, Cam- 
den Soo. p. an The deer printed as Yel- 
verton’s in ‘ State Trials’ . 478) and elae 
where was really delivered by Whitelocle, 
and Foss's argument (Lives af the Judges, vi. 
391) that it proves Yelverton's independence 
is therefore of no value. 

In 1613 Bacon spoke of Yelverton as 
having been ‘ won’ to the side of the crown 
pnppine, Letters and Life of Bacon, iv. 
865, 370), and on 28 Oct. of the same year 
he succeeded Bacon as golicitor-general. He 
was Imighted on 8 Nov. (Harl. MS, 6068), 
having, it is said, secured the good word of 
the king's favourite, Rochester, shortly after- 
warda created Earl of Somerset. In 1614 
Yelverton again took his seat as member for 
Northampton in the Addled parliament 
(Palatine Notebook, iii, 122), where he ap- 

ears to have abstained from speaking on 
fhe crucial question of the impositions, On 
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19 Jan. 1615 he took an official part in the | in taking legal proceedings against tho 


examination of Peacham under torture 
(Sruppine, Letters and Life of Bacon, v.94), 
as well as in a subsequent examination on 
10 March (2%. v.127). About the same time 
he joined in signing a certificate in favour 
of the chancery in the conflict with Coke on 
the question of pramunire (22. v. 888), and, 
in short, is found taking the official view of 
the legal points which arove during the years 
in which i was solicitor-general, That he 
yefused to take part against Somerset at his 
trial rosts only on the unsupported testimony 
of Weldon, whose account of the matter is 
full of blunders. 

On Bacon's acceptance of ihe great seal, 
in 1617, James announced that Yelverton 
should succeed him as attornoy-general. 
For some time, however, the king ald back 
from signing the warrant, and Yelverton 
was not long in discovering that Bucking- 
ham stood in his way, looking on him qs a 
ereaturo of the Howard family, who had 
adopted Somerset's partisans as their own. 
Yelverton was just thon in one of his un- 
bending moods, and refused to apply to the 
favourite in a matter which he heid to con- 
cern tho king alone. Buckingham, hares 
finding the ding determined, sent for Yel- 
verton, telling him that he would lose ercdit 
if the attorney-generalship were conferred 
without his influence being felt, and was 
answered that it was not the cuslom of 
favourites to meddle with legal appoint- 
ments—an answer which leads to ie aus- 
picion that Somerset had not directly in- 
terposed in Yelverton’s favour in 1615. 
Yelverton proceeded to express a hope that 
Buckingham would have no renson to com- 
plain of him, on which the favourite, pro- 
fessing himself satisfied, took the warrant 
to the king and returned with it duly signed. 
Afterwards Yelverton, a3 if to mark his de- 
pendence on the king only, carried to James 
a present of 4,0002, (Wiironockno, Liber 
Famelicus, p. 66). In the dispute between 
Coke and Buckingham about the marringe 
of the daughter of the former, Yelverton 
acted the part of mediator, and it was 1o his 
charge that Trauces Coke was committed. 
Later on he gave confidential information to 
Bacon on the feeling of Buckingham to- 
wards him (Yelverton to Bacon, 3 Sept. 
1617, Srrppine, Letters and Life of Bacon, 
vi. 247), and pleaded the lord-keepor’s cause 
at court with success. 

In the stretching of the prerogative which 

veceded the meeting of parliament in 1621 
elverton, as atlorney-genoral, could not 
fail to have his share, In April 1617 ho had 
been employed, at Buckingham’s instance, 
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ponents of the patent for go re 
thread; but he refused to a he ee u 
committing those persons to prison with < 
first consulting the king, In F098 how. = 
he concurred with Bacon and Montary 
advising that the infringers of the oh x 
should be prosecuted in the Starebamie 
(Busine, Notes of the Proceedings of the 
House of Lords in, 1621, Camden Soe, p, 49 

Becoming himself one of the commissoney 
on 22 April 1618 (Archeologia, xh, 252), he 
Was aabeequent ly placed on another commis. 
sion issued on 20 Oct. authorising means to 
be taken for the punishment of offenders 
and in 1619, the sillemen having refused te 
give a bond to abstain from the manufacture 
he committed some of them to the Fleet 
prison; but, being unwilling to bear the re. 
sponsibility, announced his intention of 1. 
leasing them unless Bacon would Bitpport 
him (2, xli, 259). 

It is not unlikely that this reference to 
Bacon was a sign of Yelverton's digeatisfan. 
tion with the policy of which he had hitherto 
allowed himself io become an instrument, 
At all events, on 16 June 1620 Bacon and 
othera recommended that, in spite of Yelver. 
ton’s acknowledgment of error, he should he 
tried in tho Stor-chamber on the ground 
of having oflicially passed a charter to tha 
city of London containing unauthorised pro- 
visions (Spnppina, Letters and Life 
Bacon, vii. 98), and on 27 June he was 
auaperded from his office (Grané Book, 
PLO, p. 307). On 27 Oct. Yelverton 
moro oxprersly acknowledged his offence in 
the Star-chamber (Srnpprne, Letters and 
Life of Bacon, vii. 184); but this was again 
held insufficient, and on 10 Noy. he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the Tower durmg 
pleasure, a fine of 1,0002., and dismissal from 
his place if the king approved (7d, vii, 140), 
The king did approve, appointing Yelverton's 
successor in the attorney-generalship on 
11 Jan, 1621, 

If Yelverton gave offence to the court by 
his hesitation in defending the monopolies, 
he also gave offence to those who attached 
the monopolies by defending them at all. 
On 18 April 1621 ho was fetched from the 
Tower to answer charges brought against 
him in the JIouse of Lords, where he stated 
in the course of his defence that his suffer- 
ings were in his opinion due to circumstances 
connected with the patent for inns (Lords 
Journals, iii, 77). Atthis James took offence, 
and on tho 2dth invited the peers to defend 
him against Yolverton’sinamuations. On the 
80th Yelverton, being called for his defence, 
turned fiercely upon Buckingham, charging 
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jin with using his influence with the king | disputes about the disposition of Fastolf’s 


inst him (2b. iii. 120). On 16 May the 
jords sentenced Yelverton to imprisonment, 
tp make his submission to the king and 
Bockingham, and 10 pre Buckingham five 
thousand marks, as well as ten thousand to 
the king. Buckingham at once refused. to 
seept the money, while James was content 
gith this vindication of himself and his 
fryourite. Yelverton was aeoonliney set at 
liberty in July (Chamberlain to Carleton, 
9 July, State Papers, Dom, evxii, 81), 
Qn 10 May 1626, soon after Charles's acces- 
non, he was promoted to the bench as a fifth 
judge of the court of common pleas, In this 
he remained till his death on 24 Jan. 
F980, He waa buried at Haston-Mauduit 
inseription on his tomb in Bripexs’s ZZist. 
of Northamptonshire, ii, 166), An anony- 
mous portrait was lent by the Marquis of 
Hastings to the first loan exhibition of 1866 
(Gat. No. 480). 

Yelverton married Mary, daughter of Ro- 
lert Beale [q. ) lis son and heir, Chris- 
topher, was knighted in 1023, was created a 
paronet in 1641, and died on 4 Dec. 1654 
(BuRkE, Lvtinot Baronetcies, p. 595). 

{Besides the authorities quoted above, there 
iro life of Yelverton in Foos’s Judges of Eng- 
had, vi. $89.) 8. RG. 


YELVERTON, 8rr WILLIAM (1400 P- 
W72?), judge, born probably about 1400, 
ws son of John Yelverton of Rackheath, 
Norfolk, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
dughter and heiress of John Rede or Ltead 
of Rougham in the same county, and widow 
of Robert Clere of Stokesby. The father 
way recorder of Norwich in 1103, and Wil- 
lam was educated for the legal profession, 

ibly at Gray’s Inn, where he is said to 
rs teed reader, In 1497 he was justice of 
the peace for Norwich, of which he was re- 
corder from 1488 to 1460. On 24 Sept. 1485, 
end again on 30 Dac, 1486, he was returned 
to parliament for Great Yarmouth, and at 
Michaelmas 1489 he was made serjeant-at- 
hw, In 1448 he was appointed a judga of 
tha king’s bench, and, in spite of some ii 
rent reluctance 10 recognise the new king 
(Paston Letters, i, 181, 160,172), he was con- 
tmued in this office by Edward LV, who 
hnighted him before September 1461, His 
name occurs in many judicial commissions 
in the early years of Thdward's reign, and he 
was annually appointed justice of the Pe 
for Norfolle an Buffolle (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
M61~7, passim), 

In 1459 Sir John Fastolf [g, v.} had ap- 
pe Yelverton one of his executors, and 
# thus became involyed in the prolonged 
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pe erty ; he generally acted in concert with 

iam Worcester [q.v.] in opposition to 
the Pastons, and there is frequent mention 
of his name in the ‘ Paston Letters.’ When 
Henry VI was restored in 1471 Yelverton 
‘was transferred tothe bench of common pleas 
(Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 316), but on Edward IV's 
return he disappears from the list of judges. 
He died on 27 March, probably in 1472, and 
was buried in Rougham church, The in- 
scription on his tomb, printed by Weever, 
has no date. Rubbings of the monumental 
brasses to him and his second wifa in the yes- 
try of Rougham church are given in British 
Museum Additional MSS, 82478 #. 50, 191, 
122, 82479 H., 10, 

Yelverton married, first, Joan, daughter of 
Sir Oliver Grose; and, secondly, Agnes, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Brewse, and widow 
of John Rands, who survived him, and died 
in 1489. His son John married Margery, 
canal: of William Mosley, and was father 
of Sir William Yelverton, who married, 
firat, in 1477, Anne, daughter of John Pas- 
ton (1421-1466) [q. vi Sir Christopher 
Yelverton [q.v.] was descended from his 
second marriags with Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Brewse, 

[Paaton Letters, ed. Gairdner, passim; Cal. 
Patent Rolls; Dugdale’s Origines; Official Re- 
turn of Members of Parl.; Foss's Lives of the 
Judges; Harl, MS. 1174, f. 4; Vusitation of 
Norfolk, 1568 ; Blomefield's Norfolk; Weever's 
Funorall Mon.; Burke's Extinet Baronetoies 1 


YELVERTON, WILS7 
fourth Viscount Avon 
born on 27 Sept. 1824, + 
Barry John Yelverton, t 
1870), by his second wi 
1876) eldest daughter oj 
Thollybrooke Park, Tip) 
verton, first Viscount A 
his grandfather. Willis 
cated for the military se, 
and entered the royal arti: 
the rank of major; serve 
during the Russian war, 1 
and clasp for Inkerman and i 
was created a knight of thei 
Medjidie by the Turkish gove 
1869 until 1868 he was invoh 
in regard to the validity of a 
it was alleged he had contra 
Scotland and Ireland [sec 
Marta Tueresa], The H 
eventually decided againat t] 
March 1861 Yelverton was | 
all military duties, and on 
placed on half-pay. Hesuec 
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a ea 
as fourth viscount on 24 Oct. 1870, and died | England. In February 1805 he Was a 


at Binritz on 1 April 1888. He married on 
26 July 18658, at the episcopal chapel, Trinity, 
near Edinburgh, Emily Marianne, youngest 
daughter of Major-general Sir Charles Ash- 
worth [q. ene widow of the naturalist, 
Edward Forbes [q. ve By her he had two 
surviving sons, Barry Nugent, fifth viscount 
(1859-1886), and Algernon William, sixth 
viscount. Yelverton’s marringo opisode was 
reproduced in the novel ‘Gentle Blood, or 
the Secret Marriage’ (Tails Edinb. Mag. 
1861), by James Roderick O'Flanagan, while 
Cyrus Redding (q.v.] based the plot of ‘A 
Wife and not a Wife’ (1867) on the story 
of Yelverton’s Ivish marriage. 

[Burke's Peernge ; Bonse's Modern Biogr., s.v. 
* Avonmore’ and ‘ Longworth;’ Ajlibone’s Dict. 
of Engl. Lit. s.v. ‘ Yolverten;’ authoritios cited 
under Longworth, Maria Theresa.]  E. I. C. 


YEO, Srr JAMES LUCAS (1782-1818), 
commodore, son of James Yeo, formerly 
agent yictuoller at Minorca, was born at 
Sonthampton on 7 Oct. 1782. Both father 
and mother survived their son, the former 
dying a pensionor at Tlampton Court Palace 
on 21 Jan. 1825, the latter at Boulogne on 
18 Jon, 1822. Aa a child James was at a 
school at Bishop's Waltham, but was not 
much more than ten when, in March 1793, 
he was entered on board the Windsor Cas- 
tle, going out to the Mediterranean as 
Hlagship of Rear-admiral Vohillips Oosby 
{q. v.], whom he followed to the Alcide, 
returning to Kingland with him in the end 
of 1794, In the spring of 1796 he joined 
the Orion with Captain John Thomas Duck- 
worth [q. v.] in the Channel, and was 
shortly alterwards taken by Duckworth to 
the Leviathan, going out to Jamaica, On 
20 Feb, 1797 Yeo was promoted 1o be lieu- 
tenant of the Alhicore, in which he con- 
tinued in the West Indies till, early in 1798, 
after a sharp attack of yellow fever, he was 
sent home. Ile was then appuinted to the 
Veteran in the North Sea, and in December 
1798 to the Charon, going to the Mediter- 
yaneon, where in May 1800 ho was moved 
junto El Corso brig, with Commander Wil- 
linm Ricketts. In her he was present at 
the sioge of Genoa, and afterwards in the 
Adriatic, whore on 26 Aug. 1800 the brig's 
boats, commanded by Yeo and covered by the 
Pigmy cutter, forced their way into the 
harbour of Cesenatico, burnt or sank thir- 
teen morchant vessels, whose wrecks choked 
the harbour, and burnt the piers (MAarsmatt, 
Rayal Naval Biogr, iy. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 689- 
690), In February 1802 Yeo was moved to 
the Généroux, and in her he returned i 


ointed to the Loire, with Captain F 
Lewis Maitland (q. 74) and commanded ke 
bonts on several expeditions, particular} : 
Muros Bay on 4 June, where, after spiki 
the guns of o small battery, with only fife 
men he stormed a closed fort in the tom. 
spiked its guns—twelve 18-pounders—gaj 
made it possible for the Loire to seus al 
privateer and some other vessels lying tn 
the bay. The privateer was commissionei 
for the navy under the name of Confiane. 
and Yeo promoted to command her, Hn 
commission was dated 21 June 1805 (Jaxps 
iy. 33-6). 

In the Conflance Yeo was employed fy 
tho next two years at Lishon, In November 
1807 he was sent home with despatches by 
Sir William Sidney Smith [q, v.], and op 
19 Dec. was promoted to the rank of ¢g 
tain, He was, however, continued in the 
Confiance and sent back to the Tagua, 
whence in the following spring he accom. 
panied Smith to Brazil, From Rio de 
Janeiro he was sent in September to Pars, 
where he Suggested to the governor tha 
 Nerolaraa of taking Cayenne and French 

uiana. The governor adopted the oy, 
pention and put Yoo in command of much 

ortugueso as he could add to his foree: 
but when he landed at Cayenna on 7 Jan, 
1809 ho had in oll only four hundred men 
with whom to attack a strongly fortified 
position mounting over two hundred gun 
of various sizes, When five weeka later the 
place surrendered, Yeo found himself with 
upwards of oa thousand prisoners on his 
hands and no adequate means of securing 
them. For more than « month, till he 
ceived reinforcements, neither Yeo nor eny 
of his officers and men slept out of ther 
clothes. Most of them were attecked by 
fever, and Yeo, after being confined to bed 
for two months, was obliged to go to Eng. 
Jand 10 recruit his health. On his retum 
1o Rtio the prince regent of Portugal pre- 
sented him with a valuable diamond ring and 
nominated him a knight commander of St 
Benedict of A-viz, an order of a semi-religious 
character; it is anid that Yeo was the first 
protestant admitted to it, His acceptance 
of the order was approved by George IIT, and 
hewaslnighted onlé March 1810 Ge 73-7). 

In 1811 Yeo commanded the Southamp- 
ton frigate on the Jamaica station, and on 
83 Feb, 1812 took, after an obstinate but 
very one-sided action, the Amethyste s 
large piratical frigate which had been stolen 
from the IInytian emperor, Obristophe, and 
fitted out by one Gaspard, a Frenchman, 
with g crew of seven hundred men, ‘8 


Yeo 


tley group of almost every nation’ The 
ee was taken to Port Royal, and 
absequently restored to Christophe (22. v, 


59-4). 

cd the following year Yeo was appointed 
gommodore and commander-in-chiet of the 
ships of war on the American lakes, and 
yeacbed Kingston at the foot of Lake Ontario 
inthe early partof May. By the end of the 
month he had got together an efficient 
squadron of two ships of twenty-four and 
twenty guns, with a 14-gun brig. and some 
pmaller vessels, and agreed with Sir George 
Prevost (1767-1816) [a y,] on an attack on 
sackett’s harbour, where the enomy had a 
couple of large vessels on the stocks. On 
the 27th the troops were embarked, but when 
of the harbour Prevost judged the glee 400 
etrong and refused to land, ‘[wo days later 
ha was encouraged to make another attempt. 
this time the men were Janded, had driven 
out the enemy, and had ret fire to the two 
eups, when Prevost’s nerve again failed him, 
he ordered the ‘retire’ to be sounded, and 
r-embarked the men, permitting the enemy 

cefully to sOoneT Ey the port and to ex- 
tinguish the fire, 1 ans or the time got 
sid of Prevost, Yeo took his squadron up 
the lake, and captured or destroyed some of 
the enemy’s storeships and depéts; but the 
mischief done at Sackett’s harbour could not 
la undone, and by the end of July the 
larger of the two vessels not burnt was 
fitted out and ready for service. She was 
af 860 tons, mounted twenty-ejght long 
34-pounders, had a crew of four hundred 
men, and is described as nearly a match for 
the whole of the English squadron. The 
American advantage was not only in the 
possession of this powerful ship, but also in 
the heavier ond more efficient armament of 
the rest of their squadron ; and though in an 
engagement near Ningara on 10 Aug. Yeo 
ancegeded in cutting off and capturing two 
of the enomy’s schooners, it was evident 
that against a more determined leader the 
Tngligh chance would have been small. 
Other partial engagements took place on 
11 and 28 Sept., but the American commo- 
dore, unwilling to relinquish the superiority 
ofhis long guns, refused close action, and 
with the long guns alone he could not 
obtain any marked success, Under a more 
adventurous commander the American 
squadron on Lake Erie took full advantage 


of its very superior force and overwhelmed j ( 


the English squadron on 10 Sept. During 
the winter great exertions were made by 
both parties, Yeo had two large ships built 
at Kingston, and, with these added to his 
squadron, exharked 9 jarge hody of troops 
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and proceeded to Oswego, where on 6 May 
the men were Janded. After a sharp con- 
testi the place was carried, and a large 
quantity of ordnance stores as well as pro- 
visions was captured or destroyed. Yeo 
then blockaded Sachett’s harbour, where 
the enemy had also launched two large ships, 
which they were unable to tit out so long as 
the stores could be prevented reaching them. 
By the end of July he was obliged to raixe 
the blockade, and the Americans with a 
vastly superior force were able to drive Yeo 
back to Kingston and blockade him there 
during the rest of the year. 

Yeo’s position had all along been one of 
great difficulty, not only in consequence of 
the superior advantages for building and 
fitting out ships which the Americans had, 
but, and still more, in consequence of the 
indispoution of Prevost to co-operate loyally 
and boldly, The difference was brought to 
a head by the catastrophe on Lake Cham- 
plain, occasioned hy Prevost’s call on tho 
navy for asstance and his neglect to sup- 

ort the squadron (76. vi. 214-21: see also 

ALKnR, JAnns Rosmrrson-), The case 
appeared so ap. me that Yeo preforred dis- 
tinct charges of gross neglect of duty, and, 
though Prevost died before he could be 
brought to a court-martial, the court which 
tried Walkor and the other survivors found 
that the disaster was ‘ principally caused’ 
by Prevost’s urging thesquadion into battle 
when it was not ‘in @ proper state to meet 
the enemy,’ and by his not co-operating as 
he had promised to do, On his return to 
England in 1815 Yeo was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief on the west const of Africa, 
with a broad pennant in the Inconsiant. In 
October 1817 he moved into the Semiramis, 
in which he went to Jamaica, and sailed 
thence for Fingland. On the passage, 
21 Aug, 1818, he died ‘of genera] debility.’ 
His body was brought home and buried on 
8 Sept. in the garrison chapel at Ports- 
mouth. He was not married. Hig onl 
brother, Lieutenant G. C0. Yeo, died on his 
passage to Bermuda in the spring of 1819 
in consequence of a fall from the poop of 
his Majesty's ship Newcastle, 

[Naval Chronicle, with a portrait, xxiv. 265, 
xl, 281, 248; Gent. Mag. 1818 ii. 371, 1819 ii, 
91, 18221, 188, 1825 1,188; Morgan's Sketches 
of Celebrated Canadians, p. 222; servica honk 
jnthe Public Record Offica; Jamos’s Nava} Hist, 

edit. in er. 870); Roosevelt's Naval War of 
1812; Navy Liste.] dK. DT. 
YEO, RICHARD (d. 1779), medallist, 
first came into public notice in 1746, when 
he produced the official medal for the battle 
of Gatloden, a badge with an effective orng- 
4x2 
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mental border (Mayo, Medals, i. pl. 18, 
No. 2). In the same year he issued by sub- 
scription another Culloden medal, with a 
rather pretentious reverse, the Duke of Cum~ 
badland as Hercules trampling upon Discord. 
This was sold in silver for one guinea, and 
in pout for ‘two guineas, for the Fashion.’ 
Before producing these medals Yeo had en- 
graved a seal with the head of the Duke of 

umberland, taken from the life. In 1746 
he was lodging in London at a druggist’s 
near Orayen Street, Strand, and in 1746 in 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden (Numis- 
matie Chronicle, new ser. xv. 90 f. 

In 1749 Yeo was appointed assistant en- 
graver to the Royal Mint, and in 1776 he 
succeeded John Sigismund Tanner [q. v.] a8 
chief engraver. Ifo was 1 member of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists in 1760, and 
was one of the foundation members of the 
Royal Academy, to whose first two exhibi- 
tiona he was a contributor, sending in 1770 
a proof impression of his five-guinea piece. 
He died, while still in offico as cluef engraver, 
on 8 Dec. 1779 (Gent. Mag. 1779, p. G18). 
{lis small collection of coins and medals was 
sold by auction at Langford’s, Covent Gar- 
den, on 2 and 3 Feb. 1780, tho sale including 
his graving tools and colours for painting, 
‘among which (says the catalogue) is a 
quantity of his very curious and much os- 
teamed lake’ (crimson, scarlet, and yellow). 

The signature of this medallist is R, Yxo 
and Yuo. Besides the medals enumerated 
below he made two of the prize medals for 
Winchester College, and two of the metallic 
admission tickets for Vauxhall Gardens are 
signed by him (Numzsmatie Chronicle, 1898, 
pl. vii. 2, 6, &c.) Several other Vauxhall 
tickets may also be aitributed to him, and 
if the well-known ‘Yogarth’ ticket for Vaux- 
hall (1b. Gg. 2, op. pl. vii. 4) is rightly as- 
signed to him, he must have begun to worl 
as a medallist before May 1733, the date 
‘when Jonathan Tyers [q. v.] presented ILo- 
garth with the ticket in question (W. C1rar- 
Enns, Cat, of Forman ond Browne Collection, 
1892, p. 176, No. i 

The following medals may be mentioned : 
1746, Oulloden Medala: 1749, Freemasons 
of Minorca; 1750, Academy of Ancient 
Music; 1762, Chancellor's Medal, Cambridge; 
1760, Oaptain Wilson’s Voyage to China 
(Maxo, Medals, i, 97). 

Hawkins's Medallic Illustrations, od. Franks 
and Grueber; Redgrave's Dict, of Artists; Yeo's 
Sale Cat, (Dept. of Coins, Brit, ane 


YEOWELL, JAMES (1803 P-1876), 
antiquary, born about 1803 in London, 
is said to have beep employed in early life 
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under the vestry of Shoreditch, and toto 
worked at indexing and Kindred labo 
the London booksellers, Soon after th 
establishment by William John Thoms [ ‘| 
of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Yeowell hooame it 
editor, and he filled this position for aa 

than twenty years, retiring in September 
1872. During this period Yeowell sup lied 
by assiduous resoarch at the British Aieec 
the answers which appeared each week under 
the heading of ‘ Queries with Answers’ i 
lived at firab in Pentonville, near the Sal. 
lers’ Wells Theatre, and then at Barnaby 

On his retirement from ‘Notes wi 
Queries’ he was nominated a poor brother 
at the Charterhouse by the Duke of Bue- 
clouch at the suggestion of Thoms, He 
died at the Charterhouse on 10 Dee, 1875 
being buried in Iighgate cemetery on 
14 Dec, Io was ‘probably the last non. 
juror, if not the Inst Jacobite, in England’ 
(Doran, London in Jacobite Times, ii, 384) 

_Yeowell was the author of: 1. ‘Chr. 
nicles of the Ancient British Church ante. 
rior to the Saxon Era,’ new ed. 1847; it or 
ginally appeared during 1889 in a monthly 
periodical, 2, ‘A Literary Antiquary ; Me. 
moirof William oye with his Diary, Notes 
from Adversaria, and an Account of the Lon. 
don Libraries,’ 1862; this came out in ‘Notes 
and Queries’ during 1861 and 18692, He 
edited in 1853 the poco works af Siz 
Thomas Wyatt and of Surrey for the Aldina 
series; compiled, with othor index work, the 
general indexes to the first throa series of 
‘Notes and Queries,’ and an index to Strick. 
land’s ‘Queens of Iingland;’ ond he assisted 
Lord Braybrooke in the fourth edition of the 
diary uf Pepys (1854), 

Yeowell’s books were sold with other ecl- 
lections by Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge 
on 12 Nov, 1878 and _ five following days, 
Ifis collections for the biography of Engliah- 
men are now at the British Atusoum they 
consist, of eleven folio volumes, thirty-seven 
octavo volumes, and eight parcels, 

[Notes nnd Quories, 5th ser. iv, 481, 9th ser, 
iv. 365; Athanoum, 18 Deo, 1876 p, 831, 
26 Dec, p. 881; information from Rey. H, V, 
Le Bas of Charterhouse, and Mr, Morton 4, 
Thoms; Brit. Mus, Cat.] W. P.O, 


YESTER, fifth Baxon. [See May, Wa- 
Lau, d. 1676,] 


YEVELH, ILENRY nn (d, 1400), master- 
mason and architect, was son of Roger ds 
Yeyele and his wife Mariona. The name, 
which has been spelt and misprinted in a 
multitude of waya, is surmised to have been 
a placo-name indicating connection with 
Yeovil, Ifley, or Yeaveley in Derbyshire; a 


Yevele 
was 


eS na a 
shire family named Yeavele 
Derby in the seventeenth century (cf. Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. App. pp. 28-9); there 

also 2 manor in Surrey known as Yevele 
m the fourteenth century (cf. Rot. Parl, iv. 
43a). Henry de Yevele first appears in 
1356, when he was ons of the representa- 
tives of the masons hewera in London who 
agreed to the ‘regulations for the trade of 
masons’ (RILEY, Afemorials, pp. 280-2). In 
1856, or before, he was director of the king's 
orks at Westminster, and on 27 Aug. 1869 
be was granted for life, with a salary of 12d. 
a day, the office of director of the king's 
yorks of Westminster and at the Tower. 
He resigned this grant on 22 Oct. 1389 on 
reeiving the manors of Tremworth and 
Yennes, co. Kent (Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1877- 
1381, p. 146). Tis position was one of some 
authority, and he was frequently empowered 
to impress a5 Many masons and aa 
13 he wanted, and to imprison those who 
refused to serve him (44. p.7), On other 
occasions he was required to provide masons 
to sonnel the various expeditions sent 
to France. His business relations were ex- 
tensive; he imported tiles from J'landers, 
lnster from Paris, and obtained stone from 

beck, where he held the manor of sane 
ton in 1376. In 1866 he supplied stone for 
ihe repair of Rochester Castle, and on 7 May 
1878 was appointed to superintend the pro- 
eted works at Southampton. In 1883-1 
e was engaged in repairing the bridge over 
the Medway between Rochester and Stroud 
(id, 1881-5, pp. 221, 235, 210-8, 808, 500), 
ad on 22 Ib. 1381, ‘in consideration of 
his great services to the king,’ was granted 
a ratification of his disputed estate im two 
shops : St. Martin’s-Outwich, London (76. 
, 082). 
 Yerela was an architect as well as a 
master-mason. In 1881 he designed tho 
routh aisle for the church of St. Nunstan- 
m-the-Kast (T. B. Munpay, St. Dunstan- 
in-the-East, 1859, p. 10), ond in 1895 
rome important alterations in Westminster 
Hall, introducing the corbels of Caen stone 
to support the roofs (Rruur, Jedera, vii. 
194; Braytny, Westminster Palace, p. 437). 
Qn 1 April in the same year he undertook 
tociest ‘the tomb of fine marble’ in West- 
ninter Abbey by which Richard IL com- 
memorated himself and his decoased wife, 
dane of Austria, It cast 2502, and was 
completed in 1897 (Nuaxu, Westminster 
Abbey ii. 107-12; Srantoy, Memoriale, Pp. 
15-6), Yevele also in 1894 erected the 
tomb of Cardinal Langham, which is de- 
saribed as ‘the oldest and most remarkable 
ecclesiastical monument in the abbey’ (cf. 
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art, Lancnam, Sruon]. These tombs and 
the alterations in Westminster Hall remain 
as fs of Yevele’s shill, 
evele, who was continued as master- 
mason by et IV, died in 1400, and was 
buried in St. Mary’s Chapel in the church 
of St. Magnus, near London Bridge, where 
his monument was extant in Stow’s time, 
butwas probably destroyed by the fire of 1666 
ame Survey, 1598, p. 167). Tis will, 
ted 25 May 1400, and enrolled in the 
hustings conrt on 28 Oct. following, is printed 
in R. It, Sharpe's ‘Calendar’ (ii. 346, 994), 
and summarised in the ‘Gentleman's Maga- 
zine’ (1865, ii, 42-8). By it he left the bulk 
of his property to his second wife, Katherine, 
wovided she remained unmarried and paid 
for masses to be sung in St. Magnus Church 
for Yevele, his first wife Margaret, her father, 
brothers, and other relatives and benefactors. 
Yevele also left bequests to the poor of St. 
Magnus parish. 

[John Gough Nichols's account of Yevele pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archwol. Soc. 1865, vol. ii,, aud re- 
printed in Gent. Mag. 1865, 11, 38-4, and in 
the Builder, xviti. 409 sqq., collects many details 
about Yerele. See also, besides authoritics cited 
in the text, Hist. MSS, Comm. 4th Rep. App. 
Pr. 179; Brantingham’s Issue Roll; Devon's 

sues of the Exchequer, Archreclogia, xxix. 32- 
69; Palgrave's Antient Kalondars; Archeologia 
Cantiana (general index) , Freemasons’ Maga- 
zine, 1862, vi. 401; Dict, of fede on 


YNGE, HUGII (d. 1528), archbishop of 
Dublin. (See Iven.] 


YOLLAND, WILLIAM (1810-1885), 
lieutenant-colonel royal engineers and chief 
inspector of railways at the board of tirade, 
youngest surviving son of John Yolland, 
agent to the first Earl of Morley by his wife 
Priscilla, was born at Morryfield, Plympton 
St. Mary, Devonshire, on 17 March 1810, 
Educated at Trueman’s mathematical school 
at Exeter, and by Mr. George Harvey of 
Plymouth, he passed erty the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, and received a, 
commission as second lentenantin the royal 
engineers on 12 April 1828, His further 
commissions were dated: lieutenant, 4 Sept. 
1838; second captain, 19 Dec. 1848; first 
captain, 1 March 1817; brevet-major, 20 June 
1854; lieutenant-colonel, 18 Jon. 1855 ; 
brevet-colonel, 13 Jan. 1868. 

After the usual courses of professional 
instruction at Chatham and a short service at 
‘Woolwich he embarked for Canada on 2 Aug. 
1881, returning to England in Octoher 1835. 
Tie then served at various home stations until 
his appointment to the ordnance survey in 
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May 1838. For the next fifteen years he 
was employed at the Tower of London, 
Southampton, Dublin, ahd Enniskillen, 
superintending the publication of astronomi- 
cal observations for the board of ordnance 
and on active survey work, including taking 
observations from the top of tho cross of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. {Ze was also responsible 
for most of the six-inch maps of Lancashire 
and, Yorkshire then in course of publication. 
When the map-room of the ordnance survey 
oltics in the Tower of London was burned 
down in 1841, Yolland moved with the head- 
quarters to Southampton, whore he was exe- 
cutive officer and did much valuable work 
under General Thomas Frederick Colby (4. v.] 
In 1851 he was an associate juror of the 
Great Exhibition of 1861, class viii. On 
leaving Southampton for Ireland in Novom- 
her 1852 the mayor and corporation presented 
him with an address in acknowledgment of 
the interost ho had taken in the welfare of 
the town. 

In July 1851 Yolland was appuinted an 
inspector of railways undor the board of 
trade, In January 1866 he was, in addition, 
a momber of the commission appointed to 
consider the training of candidates for the 
scientific corps of the army in view of the 
abolition of patronage and the substitution 
of i competition, With his colleagues, 
William Charles Lake (afterwaids dean of 
Durham) and Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards 
General) William Jumes Smythe [q. v.] of 
the royal artillery, he visited tho principal 
continental countries to examino the various 
systems pursued, Yolland strongly advo- 
cated the continuance of the system of edu- 
eating the candidates for the royal artillery 
and royal engincers together at Woolwich, 
while Smythe preferred that the education 
should bo separate and distinct. Take agreed 
with Yolland, aud tho combined system was 
recommended. 

Tn 1802 Yolland was a juror of the Inter- 
national Exhibition in London. Te retired 
from the military service on 2 Oct. 1868, 
retaining his appointment under tho board 
of trade. In 187! ho held for o few months 
the position of superintending engincer undor 
the board of trade of the Ramsgate hur- 
hour works, On the retirement in 1877 of 
Sir Ifenry Tylor, Yolland became chief in- 
spector of railways, in which appointment 
he continued until his death, It was duo 
to him that the Metropolitan Railway was 
obliged to carry its line between Bishop's 
Road and Westbourne Park stations under 
the Great Western main linesnear Royal Oak 
station, instead of crossing thom on the lovel, 
us they had done for some yeurs, This was 
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8 Eres improvetnent as regards both safety 
and convenience, though it was strong] 
opposed by the Metropolitan Tailway Ga 
pany in consequence of the hi i 
volved - the alteration. oe eee 
80 Yolliand was appointed a 

of the commission which inquired an 
Tay bridge disaster of 28 Dec, 1879 and 
settled the question of the amount of ‘wind 
pressure which railway structures should be 
able to withstand. His colleagues werg 
William Menry Barlow, president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and Henry 
Cadogan Rothery (q. v.], wreck commissioner, 
In 1881 ho was made ao companion of tha 
order of the Bath, civil division, in recogni« 
tion of his services as o railway commis. 
sionor. 

Yolland was elected a fellow of tho Royal 
Astronomical Socioty in 1810, of the Royal 
Society in 1859, and o member of the 
Society of Arts in 1860, He belonged to 
other learned bodies at home and abroad, 
Ifo was for many yenrs a dircctor of the 
London and St. Katherine's Dock Company, 
Tlis London residence was at 14 St, Stephen's 
Square, Ile died nt Baddesley Vicarage, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, where he was 
temporarily residing, on 6 Sept. 1886, and 
was buried at Kensal Green cemetery on 8 
Sopt. Yolland married at Southampton, on 
18 July 1848, Elion Catherine (d. 6 Nov. 
1864), youngest daughter of Captain Pater 
Rainier, 0.13, royal navy, oide-de-camp to 
William IV, and grand-niece of Admiral 
Poter Rainier [q. v.], by whom ho loft five 
daughters and a son William, major in the 
royal engineers. 

An engraving of Yolland was made for 
tho Royal Society by Black from a photo- 
graph by Maule. 

ane from somo technical publication, 
mostly trigonometrical, Yolland wrote in 
185:3 tho work on ‘Geodesy and Practical 
Astronomy,’ forming part of the course of 
mathomatics at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, 

[War Offico Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; private sources; Obituary Notices in 
London Timos of 7 Sept. 1885; in Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, val, 
xlvi. 1886; in Bayswater Chronicle, September 
1885; in Proceedings of Socioty of Arte, 1885; 
Annual Register, 1886; Porter's Hist. of the 
Corps of Royal Enginoara; Men of tho Time, 
1879; Reporta of Exhibitions, 1851 and 1862; 
Board of Trade Reports.] BR, HV, 


YONG. [Sec Yonen and Youns.] 


YONG, JOINN (4. 1504), bishop of SY 
David's, [See Moraan.] 
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YONGE. (See also Youne.]} 


YONGE, CHARLES DUKE (1812- 
1801), regius professor of modern history 
sud English literature in Queen’s College, 
Relfast, was eldest son of Charles Yonge tz. 
1830), a lower master at Eton, and was born 
there on 30 Noy. 1812. His father was 

eat-geat-grondson of James Yonge (1616- 
Frat) {q.v.|. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Lord of Pembroke. He 
received his school education at Eton, whence 
he went as & foundation scholar to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1880, Leaving it, 
however, he was admitted to St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, on 17 May 1831, and graduated B.A. 
with first-class honours in classics in Decem- 
ber 1835 (MLA. 1874). After tuking pupils 
and doing literary work in London mnt else- 
where he was in 1866 appointed by the crown 
rofessor of history and English literaturo in 

ween’s College, Belfast, and this chair he 
held till his death on 80 Nov. 1801. Tewas 
buried in Drumbeg churchyard, near Belfast. 

Yonge married, in 1887, Anne, daughter 
af J. ¥. Bethell, but had no issue. 

Yonge was a most prolific writer, From 
1844 till his death his pen was seldom idle. 
The following is a list of his principal 
works: 1. ‘Exercises for Verses, pt. i, (all 
ublished), 1844, 2. ‘An English-Greek 

icon’ 1849. 98, ‘Txercises in Greek 
Prose Componition,’ 1850. 4. ‘ Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition” 1860. 5, ‘Koy 
to Exercises in Latin Prose Composition,’ 
1861, 6. ‘Key to Exercises in Groek Prose 
Composition,” 1851. 7. ‘Introduction to 
the Latin Tongue,’ 1861. 8, ‘Exempla 
Majore Grace,’ 1851. 9. ‘Exempla Mojora 
Latina? 1861. 10, ‘Exempla Minora Graca,’ 
1861, 11, ‘Exempla Minora Latina,’ 1851. 
12, ‘A Latin Grammar,’ 1852. 13. ‘Ques- 
tions adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar,’ 
1852, Id. ‘A Phraseological English- 
Latin Dictionary, 1865. 15, ‘A Tlisto 
of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Peace of Paris,’ 1866. 16, ‘A Dictionary 
of Epithets,’ 1850, 17, ‘Parallel Lives of 
Ancient and Modern Meroes, of Epaminondas 
and Gustavus Adolphus, Philip of Macedon 
and Frederick the Groat,’ 1868, 18, ‘Life 
of F. M. the Duke of Wellington,’ 1860, 2 
vols, 19, An edition of ‘Virgil’ with ndtes, 
1862, 20, ‘A History of the British Navy 
from the Hhrliest Period to the Present 
Time! 1868, 2-vols, 21.‘ An abridged Hng- 
lish-Greek Lexicon,’ 1864. 22, ‘Taylor's 
(W. G.) Student’s Manual of Modern His- 
tory? revised and edited, 1866, 28. ‘ Tlistor 
of France undér the Bourbons,’ 1866, 
34, ‘Life and Adininistration of Robert 


Banks, second Earl of Liverpool,’ 1808, 
8 vols, 25, ‘Three Centuries of English 
Literature,’ 1872. 26. «Three Conturies of 
Modern Tlistory,’ 1872, 27. ‘History of 
the English Revolution of 1688” 1874. 
28, ‘Lite of Marie-Antoinette, Queen of 
France,’ 1876, 2 vols. 20. ‘The Seven 
Heroines of Ohristendom,’ 1878, 80, ‘A. 
Short English Grammar, 1879, 81. ‘The 
Conatitutional History of Englend from 
1760 to 1860)’ 1881. 8%. ‘Goldsmiths 
Essays, selected and edited, 1882, $3. ‘Our 
Great Naval Commanders, 1884, 34, ‘Se 
lected Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 1890, 
2 vols, 85. ‘Our Great Militery Com- 
manders,’ 1892, 36. ‘Selected Essays from 
Dryden,’ 1899, Te also executed various 
translations for Bohn’s classical, anti- 
quarian, and ecclesiastical libraries. 
[Personal kuowlidge; information supplied 
by Yonge's nephew, Mr. Johu H. Yonge, Wor- 
cester; Burke's Landed Gentry, s.y. * Yonge of 
Puslinch.’] T. iL 
YONGE, Se GEORGE, bart. (1781- 
1812), governor of the Cape of Good Hope; 
only surviving son of Sir William Yonge 
[a. v.], Walpole’s mod of state for war, 
was educated at Eton and Leipzig. Hoe was 
in 176Lreturned to parliament asmembet for 
Honiton, which he continuously represented. 
(except from 1761-8) in successive patlia~ 
mentstill 1796, Heissnid to havespent enor~ 
mous sums upon his constituency, and in an 
attempt to establish a woollen fuctory at 
Ottery St. Mary. From 1766 to 1770 he was 
one of the lords of the admiralty, from April 
to July 1782 he was vice-treagurer for Ire- 
land, was secretary for war from J. meet to 
April 1783, and again from December 1788 
to July 1794, and master of the mint from 
July 1794 to February 1799, when he was ap- 
jointed governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
@ wag nominated a K.B.in 1788. Ile was 
thus a man of long ofticial experience when, 
on 9 Dec. 1799, he arrived at Cape Town ; 
but it was an experience that had no special 
bearmg on the work he had undertaken, 
and he was probably too old to fall readily 
into new lines of thought and conduct, His 
government was marked by want of tact 
and judgment; he quarrelled with General 
Francis Dandas[q. v.}, the officerin comman 
of the troops, whose authority he attempted 
to usurp; he offended the old Dutch settlers 
by increased taxes, contrary, it was alleged, 
to the capitulation; he left the administra. 
tion of affairs almost entirely in the hands 
of My. Blake, his ee sueretary, and 
Lieutenant-dolonel Cockburn, his principal 
dide-de-camp, whose influence and support 
ware believed to be marketable commodities, 


Yonge 
So many complaints reached the secretary of 
state, Ilenry Dundas (afterwards Viscount 
Melville) (q. v.], that in January 1801 a 
letter was sent out directing him to hand 
the charge of affairs over to General Dundas 
and to come home by the first opportunity. 
A letter to Dundas at the same time directed 
him to act as governor till the new governor 
artived. Yonge wished that the superses- 
sion should tale place after a short delay, 
giving him time to wind up affairs; but 
whether in consequence of private inatruc- 
tions from his uncle, or from personal ill- 
feeling, Dundas insisted on the immediate 
transfer of the authority, and the proclama- 
tion was issued within a few hours ofter the 
arrival of the letters, Yonge then appliod 
to Sir Roger Curtis [q. v.] for a ship of war 
to take him to St. Telena, but this Curtis 
refused; and Yonge was left, waiting ot an 
hotel, till he could find a passage. Ile did 
not arrive in England till towards the end 
of the year. 

Meantime Lord Tobart, who had suc- 
ceeded Dundas as colonial seerctary, had 
written to the general desiring him to send 
home a report as to various abuses said to 
havo taken place under Yongo’s government, 
so that he angi be uble to judge ‘ how far 
it might be advisuble to institute an enquiry 
ofa bias serious nature’ into Yonge's con- 
duct. Dundas, on recoiving this, appointed 
a commission at Cape Town to examimoe the 
‘various charges mentioned in Tobart’s letter; 
and this commission, after hearing evidence, 
not, apparently, on oath, nor subjected to 
cross-examination, and in the absence of 
Yonge, Blake, and Cockburn, put their hands 
to a report charging Blake and Cockburn 
with many ond gross malpractices, and 
Yonge with being more or less coguisant of 
them, What steps Iobart tool on receiving 
this report. are not Inown. Cockburn de- 
niod tho charge; possibly Blake did so tno; 
and neither of them seems to have beon tried 
inany way. If anything was officially dono 
or said 10 Sones) it did not abash him, On 
26 July 1802 he wrote to Tlobart that ho 
had been paying his respects to the hing at 
Weymouth, ‘1 Aaiter mysell,’ he said, ‘the 
justness of your lordship’s mind will make 
you learn with pices tho gracious recup- 
tion I mot with, such as was equal to my 
utmost wishes....I found his Majesty 
perfectly well informed of every particular 
concerning the state of the colony, and had 
the happiness to be assured of his entire ap- 

robation of my conduct and services.’ It 
is quite possible that Yonge somewhat ex- 
aggerated tho graciousness of his reception ; 
but he could scarcely have waited on the 
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king or have written this to Hobart if he 
had been tried and found guilty of connivin 
at a trade in licenses, monopolies, and mn 
missions to sell slaves in the colony. A few 
months later he again wrote to Hobart 
claiming payment of his expenses for the 
{eur homo, for the passage, diet, and 
otel charges at Capo Town and at Bt 
Helena, which seem to haye amounted to 
about 1,0002. It does not appear that this 
was over paid him, but he was given apart. 
ments ot Unmpton Court, where he died, at 
the age of eighty-one, on 25 Sept, 1819 
(European Mag, 1812, ii. 830). He mar. 
ried, in 1765, Elizabeth, daughter of Bov- 
chior Cleeve of Foot's Cray, but, as he left no 
issue, the baronctey became extinct. The 
Great Iouse at Colyton was conveyed hy 
the last baronet to Sir John de la Pole, bart, 
Yonge also parted with the estates he held 
at Coplestone in Devonshire. His widow 
continued to reside at Tlampton Court, and 
died there on 7 Jan. 1888 (Gent. Mag, 1888, 
i, 92, where she 1s named Anne). His por. 
trait, painted by M. Brown, was engraved 
by 1. Scott in 1790 (Brouuny, p. 858), 
wian's Visitations of Devon; Theal’s Hist, 
of South Africa, iii, 62-60, and Records of the 
ore Colony, vols, iii, and iv. passim (index in 
yol. v.), Wotton’s Baronotage, 1771, i au 


YONGE, JAMES or JOIN (7, 1498), 
translator, belonged to an English family 
settled in tho Irish pale. William Yonge, 
archdvacon of Meath from 1407 to 1487, was 
possibly his brother (Coron, Fasti Ecol, 
Hib, iil. 127). Both James and John Yon 
occur in the Jrish patent and close rolls 
early in the fifleenth century. James Yonge 
was in prison in Trim Castle from January 
to October 1423, boing removed in the 
latter month 10 Dublin Castle, and being 
pardoned on 10 May 1425 (Cal. Rot. Pat, et 
Claus, Jlibernia, pp, 2846, 286 6, 2526). A 
John Yonge was serjoant of the county ot 
Limerick in the reign of Richard If, held a 
lease of various londs, and was convicted of 
unspecified felonies (2b. pp. 116, 128, 148), 
Tho translator was servant to James Butler, 
fourth earl of Ormonde [g. v.], at whose re- 
quest, about 1423, ho translated into English 
the ‘ Sccreta Secretorum’ attributed to Aris- 
totle. It was a book in much reqnest in the 
middle ages, and translations were made in 
the early fifteenth century by Hoccleve, 
John Shirley (1866 ?-1456) [q, v.], Lydgate, 
and Burgh, and Gower used it in his ‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis,’ Yonge’s translation appears 
to have bocn made from a French version by 
one Gofroi of Waterford ; it was dedicated 
to Ormonde and is ‘ perhaps the only lengthy 
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gotk Imown written in the English of the { Crampporne of Buckland Monachoruni it 
Pale early in the fifteenth century ’ (Srnnzz), | Devonshire. Tle was appointed surgeon to 
Ttis divided into seventy-two ae and | the naval hospital at Plymouth at the rate 
interspersed with passages from Irish his- | of five slullings a day, and in 1674 become 
tory, including some of Ormonde’s exploits | also deputy surgeon-general to the navy. He 
in 1422. Several manuscripts of it are | published papersin the ' Philosophical Trane- 
extant; (1) Rawlinson MS. B 490, which | actions’ on a bullet in the trachea, on two 
has been printed by Mr. Rt. Steele in his | huge gallstones, and on an intestinal con- 
‘Three Prose Versious of the Secreta | cretion. 
Secratorum ’ (arly English Text Soc. 1898,} Yonge visited London in 1678, and as 4 
pp. 121 aqq:); ® ambeth MSS. 633 (Toop, | result of a discussion there published in 1679 
(at. Lambeth MSS, p. 144); and (8) Carew |‘ Currus Trivmphalis a Perebintho, two 
NS, 638; a note on this manuscript in Sir | letters on the use of turpentine in the 
George Carew’s handwriting states that it | control of hemorrhage. In 1682 he published 
yvas written in thetime of Ienry V, and attri- |‘ Wounds of the Brain proved Curable,’ a 
putes it, as does the Lambeth manuscript, to | treatise based on some of his own cases. He 
John ange (Book v. Howth, ed. Brewer, | became mayor of Plymouth in 1694, In 1702 
pp. 226, 881-3) ; while in the Rawlinson | he was examined and admitted to the license 
manuscript it is ascribed to James Yonge, an | of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
ascription accepted by Mr, Stcele. Yonge | don. The exammation was conducted at the 
appears also to be the author of the abridged } houseof Sir Thomas Millington, the president, 
translation of Giraldus Cambrensis’ ‘ Jix- | in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Yonge has left a 
pugnatio [ibernim,’ which precedes the | full account of it, which was printed in the 
translation of the ‘Secreta’ in Rawlinson | ‘St. Bartholomew’s Tospitel Joumal’ for 
MS. B 490. November 1809. Ife had before practised 
[Authorities cited ; Ware's Writers of Ireland, | 00 the license of the bishop of Exeter. On 
ed, Harris; Tanner's Bibl, Brit.-Iib, ; Mr. Steele's 8 Nov. 1702 he was elected F.RS., and in 
wtroduction and notes to hia edition of Yonge’s | 1707 he embalmed the body of Six Clowdisley 
version have not yet appeared, ] A..F, P, | Shovell, Ic died on 26 July 1721, and is 
_ ,| buried in the church of St, Andrew, Ply- 
YONGE, JAMES (1616-1721), medical | mouth, where his monumeut is shill to be 
writer, son of John Yonge, surgeon, and | seen, lis eldest. son James (1672-1745) 
his wife Joanna (1618-1700), daughter of | who married in 1726 Mary, daughter an 
Nicholas Blackallerof, ee, Devonshire, ; heir of John Upton of Puslinch, was great- 
was born at Timon on 11 May 1616, He | great-prandfather of Charles Duke Yonge 
was sent to Plymouth grammar school in [g. ¥.] 
1654, and. afler two years there was bound | " Yonge corresponded with Sir Hans Sloane, 
apprentice to Silvester Richmond of Liver- | andwas a friend of Walter Charleton q. vs 
pool (preface to Currus), surgeon to the | of Francis Atterbury [q. y.], of Dr. Edward 
ship-of-war Constant Warwick. Ile was | Browne [q, v.], of Edward Tyson [q. v-], aud 
appointed surgeon's mate to the Montague, | of Charles Bernard [q.v.], the surgeon. IIe 
one of Lord Sandwich’s fleet in the Downs, | was a royalist first, and afterwards o tory, 
and was at the ineffectual bombardment of | ond published ‘Several Evidences’ to prove 
Algiers in 1662. In May of that year he | that Charles I wrote ‘ikon Basiliky.’ He 
was paid off in England, and acted for four | also published ‘Considerations’ on the New- 
months as assistant to an apothecary at | foundland trade in 1670; ‘ Medicaster Medi- 
Wapping; then he assisted in his father's | catus, a reply to William Salmon (1644~ 
practice till February 1063, when he made | 1718), in 1685; ond ‘Sidrophel Vapulana’ 
a voyage in the Reformation to Newfound- | in 1609, His journal, in manuscript, is in 
land. In 1664 he visited the west coast of | the library of the Tymouth Institution. 
Africa ond the Mediterranean in the Bona-| [Rdinburgh Mesheal and Surgical Journal, 
venture. On a second voyage, in December | 1849, vol. Ixai.; Munk's Coll. of Phys. it. 2; 
1685, in the same ship, he was captured by | Norman Moore's Lecture on Principles and 
the Dutch, and was detained as a prisoner } Practico of Medicine, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
of war at Amsterdam till September 1666. | pital Journal, November, 1890; Works; R.N. 
He got back to Plymouth and practised | Worth’s Hist. of Plymouth, ed. 1800, passim; 
there till February 1668, when he mode a, Burke's Landed Gentry; Brit, Mus. Cat, s.v. 
final voyage to Newfoundland, after which | ‘Young-'] N. M, : 
he settled in Plymouth in September 1670,} YONGE, JAMES (1794-1870), physi- 
and soon did well in practice. Tle married, | cian, a direct descendant of James Yonge 
on 28 Moxch 1671, Jone, daughter of Thomas | (1646-1721) (q. v.], was fourth son of Duke 
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Yonge, vicar of Ofterton, Devonshire, and 
hiswife Catherina, daughter of Thomas Craw- 
ley-Boevey of Flaxley Abboy, Gloucester- 
shire. He was born in Deyonshire in 1704, 
and educated at ton and Exeter College, 
Oxford, whore he graduated B.A.on 13 May 
1815, M.A. on,22 Oct. 1817, M.B, on 8 June 
1819, and M.D. on 20 June 1821, He was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
of London on 30 Sept. 1822, practised in 
Plymouth, was physician to the Devonshire 
and Cornwall Ifospital, and was for many 
years eno of the chief physicians of tho 
west of England. Ile marricd hig cousin, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Crawley- 
Boevey, bart. Ie died on 8 Jan. 1870. 
[Munk’s Coll. of Phya iii 263; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, s.v. ‘ Yonge uf Puslineh ;’ Burke's Peor- 
age und Buronctage, sv. ‘ Bovvey.]  N.M. 


YONGE, JOIN (1467-1616), master of 
the rolls and diplomatist, was born in 1167 
at Heyford in Oxfordshire. Tho manor of 
Tloyford was given by William of Wykohim 
to New College, Osford, as part of its un- 
dowment, Yonge was admitted to Win- 
chester Colloge ox scholar in 1178, and bo- 
came scholar of New College and D.C.L, 
He was fellow of Now College from 1165 
to 1500, when on 15 Aug. he was presented 
by the convent of Abingdon to the church 
of St, Martin’s, Oxford. On 17 Mateh 1502 
he was admitted rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook (Rey. Lond. Hill, f. 42), and on 
28 Jan. 1503 was cominissioned by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as judge of the court 
of prerogatives for tho diocese of Cantorbu 
ipo! Cant. Warham, f. 6d). Ou () Mare 





50£ he was collated to the church of St. 

ary-le-Bow by Archbishop Warham, aid 
held the living till 18 May L614 (2d, I, 323~ 
851). 

On 4 Aug. 150! Yonge wis commissioned, 
together with John Taylor (d. 1534) [q. v.], 
Rohort Rydon, clerk of the council, John 
Olerk, governor of the English merchazits in 
Flanders, and two others, to couclude a treaty 
of mertantilo alliance with Philip, archduke 
of Austria (Rvimme, xiii, 105), Le wasnoat 
employed to thke the oaths in the Low 
Countries of persons nominated by the trehty 
of 20 March 1606 to swear as to the amount 
and ve of the dowry and position of the 
Archduchess Margaret of Savoy, who tire 
iffoncd to Henry VIL (25. xii, 127, 146, 154, 
1 3B). He, was, as a reward for thess services, 
raised to tl office of master of the rolls by 
Henry VIT on 23 Jan. 1507-8 (Pat, 23 Ilen. 
VIZ, tt ii, M. 7), Tle was cominisstoned in 
July 1508 to go with Sir Thomas Brundoh 
[q. V.Jon an ombuassy tothe etiperor (Anp&has, 
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Hist. of Hen. VIL, Rolls Ser. p, 125), Later 
in the same year he was associated with 
Wolsey in the conferences preparatory to 
the troaty of abeey: Wolsey in aletterty 
Henry ViT says: ‘The last day of Octoher 
in the town of Antwerp, your ambassador 
. +. came to the emperor's presence, .., Tha 
master of the rolls began hys oracion, which 
was uttered and pronounced very wel and 
dyatynctly with good spryt and bolnos’ 
(Letters, §e., of the Reign of Rickard Ur 
and Ienry VIL, Rolls Ser. i, 445), Henry 
VIL in his will, dated 10 April 1609, named 
Yonge ono of his seveh executors, 
enty VIII on his actession confirmed 

Yonge’s appointment as master of the rolls 
by a patent dated 11 June 1509, by which he 
was granted ‘the house of the converts’ to 
dwel in, and a tui of Gascon wine annuall 
with other privileges (Pat. Ten, VILL, pt. i 
M. 5). Tho now king also ebriched him 
with further ecclesiastical preforments, On 
28 Nov. 1511 He was made preberdary of 
Holborn in Sb, Panl’s Cathedral, but re 
signed it on the following 11 Feb, in order 
to take up the hotter prebend of Newington 
(Reg. Lond. Vitajaies, Mf. 81 d, 82). “On 

6 Dec. 1612 he was appointed dean of the 
collegiate church of St. Mary’s, Leicester 
(Pat. 4 Hon, VIIT, pt. i, M. 26); and on 
16 July next he was presented by the abbot 
and convent of Rameuy to the chutch af 
Therfield in Hertfordshire, which he held till 
his doath (Oussane, Hertfordshire, i, 198), 

Tfonry VIIE also employed him on fre- 

uent diplomatic missions, In 1511, after 
tho dissolution of tho luague of Cambray, 
STenry in July sent him ‘ on a monitory em- 
bassage to Louis, requiring him to desist from 
the wur against the pope,’ a demand which 
Louisdisregarded. Wolsey, who formedalow 
opinion of Yongo's conduct of this mission, 
wrote to Fox, bishop of Winchester: ‘Never 
had man worse cheer than ho in France, and 
that he had dono nothing touching the matter 
wherewith he was charged’ (Fronns, Le/e of 
Wolsey, i; 70). While on this embassy he 
was paid twenty shillings a day. Th conse 
quence of Louis's refusal, Ienry declared 
war, 

During the progress of the unfortunate 
campaign Yonge, Sir Edward Poynings[q.¥.] 
and Bir Thomas Boleyn were sent to Brussels 
as ambassadors to win the alliance of the Em- 
poror Maximilian. They cavried on the rego- 
tiations with the emperor and his daughter 
Margaret in person from June to September, 
but Maximilien avoided giving any definite 
promise, Yonge returned home, landing at 
Dover on 80 Sapt.; but on 20 Dec, he was 
again corhmissioned with Poynings, Boleytt, 
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and Sir Richard Wingfield (14607-1525) [qwv.} 
toarrangsa league between the pope, England, 
Aragon, and Castile, the emperor-clect, Prince 
Charles,ond Margaret of Savoy, On 6 April 
1318 the holy league was satisfactorily con- 
cluded by the English ambassadors. Henry 
invaded France in person, a large army land- 
ing at Celis on 29 June. Yonge probabl 
somed Henry on his arrival, and soacripeniot 
him in the campaign, Erasmus, writing on 
8 Sept. to Ammonius, gives him a mei 
tothe master of the rolls if he were to . 
found in camp, and on the day of the arrival 
ofthe English 7 at Tournay Poynings, 
Yonge, aid Wingfleld had an interview with 
the inhabitants of the town. ‘Yonge was 
won gent on a fresh mission to further the 
proposed marriage between Prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles V—thvgrandson of Maxi- 
miian and Ferdinand—and Princess Mary, 
Heury’s sister. 

The year 1514 brought Yonge further 
ecclesiastical preferments: on 80 March he 
was appointed roctor of St. Magnus Martyr 
in London (fey, Lond, Fitzjames, f. 60d); 
on 6 April prebendary of Apethorpe in York 
Cathedral, which office he resigned on his 
appointment on 17 May as dean of York, 
succueding Wolovy on his promotion to the 
bishopric of Jincoln; and on 18 Sept. he 
became 8 ebendary of Bugthorpe in York 
Cathedral, He had also apparently been 
holding for some time previously the livi 
of St. Peter of Saltwood with the chapel of 
St. Leonurd of Hythe, as he resigned it 
on 23 J uly in this year (Reg. Cant. Warham, 
{. 855); thera is no record of his presenta~ 
tion to the living, but he seems to have suc- 
ceeded ILenry Kdinll, who became provost 
of Wingham College in July 1407 (Aroh, 
Cantiana, xviii, 128). 

On the accession of Francis I in 1516, the 
archbishop of York, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the bishop of Winchester, and John Yonge 
were commissioned to renew the peace with 
him. Youje’s last political mission took him 
to Towrnay, whence he and his colleagues 
carried on an extensive correspondence with 
Henry during August ond September 1515 
as to the best muans of pacifying and se- 
ening the town. Yonge's health was now 
beginning to fail, and the king gave him 
leave, in a letter of 18 Aug , to return home 
‘on account of sickness,’ but he resolved 


to ‘wait a little time to see matters well |‘ St, Thomas of Acon in the Cheap, 


towards a conclusion,’ 


He left for England on 17 Sept, and owing 


to failing health he resigned the church of St. 
Magnus Martyr on 16 Nov. (Zag. 
jemes, f. 61), Tle died in London of 


£243 


Lond, Fitz- 
the zeal on behalf of the hospital, He found 16 
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will, apparently made on the day of his death 
and proved on 17 May, he left to Archbishop 
‘Warham a gold salt-cellar, appointing him 
executor; to Wolsey acup ; to New College, 
Oxford, and to Winchester six gilt goblets, 
1002. to make a new condut at Rye, and 
also directed that ‘Master Grocen shall have 
his plate delivered unto him, which I have 
now on charge, without any maner of re- 
demption.’ He was buried on the loft side 
of the Rolls chapel, where a monument was 
erected to him hearing his recumbent effigy, 
and a tablet placed on the wall with a long 
inscription in Latin verse. 

In spite of his busy life he still found time 
for other interests ; ‘owas an intimate friend 
of Dean Colet and a ‘great encourager of 
learned men? to one of the foremost of 
whom, Erasmus, he was a generous patron, 
and it was in recognition of this that on 
1 Jon, 1618 Erasmus dedicated his ‘ Plu- 
terchi Chieronengis de tuenda bona vale- 
tudine pracepta’ to him as a new year’s gift, 

{Authorities agin tho text—alse Kurby's Wia- 
chester Scholars; Lansdowne MN, 978, f. 147; 
Wood’s Athenw Oxon.; Lo Nove's Fasti Ecel. 
Angl.; Letters and Papers, For, and Dom., of 
Henry VIII; Herbert's Hist, of Tenry VIII; 
Rymor'’s Fedora; Knight's Life of Colet and Lifa 
of Erasmus; Cal. of State Papers, England and 
Spain; Brower's Hist. of Henry VILI.j 


YONGE, JOHN (1468-1626), bishop of 
Oallipoli, born at Newton Longville in 
Buckinghamshire in 1468, entered Win- 
chester as a scholar in 1474, at the age of 
eleven, and obtained a scholarship at New 
College, Oxford, in 1480, becoming a fellow of 
the college in 1482. Ile seemsto have been in 
residence tiJ] 1409, and in 1502 resigned his 
fellowship, which was filled up on 9 April 
of that year, He became about this time 
doctor of divinity, but not—as Wood and 
others state—rector of St. Mortin’s, Oxford, 
as it was to his namesake, John Yonge 
(1467-1616) [q. v.], afterwards master of 
the rolls, that the living was given, 

After leaying Oaford he was appointed 
rector of All allows, Honey Lane, London. 
Tho appointment is not entered on the 
bishop's registers ; he resigned the living on 
80 Oct. 1610 (Reg. Lond. Fitzjames, f. 28). 
On 16 Sopt. previously he wos nomi- 
nated master or warden of the hospital of 
ondon’ 
(6. £18). The choice had heen left by the 

esident and convent to Richard Fitzjames 
fe v.], bishop of London. The bisho 3 
selection of Yonge was fully justified by his 


sweating sickness on 26 April 1616, In his!on his accession in debt to the amount of 


Yonge 
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7181. 17s. Bid, but by the end of eight | which he may have owed to the friendship of 


years he had raised sufficient money not 
only to discharge the debt, but also to carry 
out necessary repairs at the additional cost of 
1,4312, 18.104. In the will—dated 18 Aug, 
1510—of Edward Dudley [q. v.], executed 
for treason, Yonge was appointed jointly with 
the patoy of London, Doctor Oclet, and Sir 
Andrew Windsor td have the guiding of 
Dudley’s son Jerome, till twenty-two years 
of age, and in furtherance of this charge he 
and his co-trustees in 1514 obtained from 
the king the grant of Dudley's goods and 
chattela (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
i, 1212, 5427). A bull of Leo X, now in the 
British Museum, and dated 28 Feb. 1515, 
conferred on him, as master of St. Thomas of 
Acon, the power to grant indulgences, 
Yonge accepted, after much hesitation, 
the proposal made in 1618 by Richard 
Fitzjames, bishop of London, to become his 
suffragan, Te finally decided to accept the 
olfica in order io obtain for the Mercers’ 
Company the right of appointing the master 
of the hospital in future, for which ho also 
obtained a papal bull. THe is said by 
Wood to have owed the promotion to his 
friendship wilh Cardmeal Wolsey, The 
hishop of London accordingly consecrated 
him in the church of St. Thomas of Acon on 
13 June 1618 as suffiagan bishop, under the 
title of bishop of Callipoli in Thrace, for 
which he mado profession of ohedience to 
the archbishop of Ileraclius, his titular 
superior (Zteg, Lond. Vitzjamos, f, 41). 
. Lis responsibilities as suifragan must have 
beon largely increased by Bishop Fitz- 
james’s blindness, lie was already on 
26 Jan. 1513 made vicar of St. Christopher 
le Stocks, hut resigned the living on 28 April 
next year, having succoeded William IIorsey 
on 28 March in the archdeaconry of London 
(7. f, 49d, 61, 50d). On 12 June 1619 ho 
‘was elected prior of the Augustinian priory 
of Shulbred in Sussex Rep. Chie. 0. 1,29 @), 
and apparently visited it 10 be installed. 
Iie obtained a grunt of land for the priory, 
but cannot have resided there often, as he 
‘was constantly in London during his short 
rule over the housc, which terminated on 
21 March 1521 (Reg. Chie. 0. f.40). Ac- 
cording to Wood he assisted the bishop of 
Lincoln in 1520 io draw up the privileges 
which Tfenry VIIT granted to the university 
of Oxford two years later. le took up his 
permanent residence at Oxford in 1521. On 
28 April 1521 he became warden of Now 
Oollege, Oxford. Ue was given the livin 
of Colerne in Wiltshire on 14 Nov. 152: 
(Reg. Cant. Warhom, £. 309 d), and was 
also dean of Ohichoster, an appointmont 


Bishop Robert Sherburne [¢. y.1. hi 

former fellow of New Caiest . I pinet 0 
New College, Oxford, on $8 March 1526 
being buried. in the colloge chapel, where a 

rass, representing him in the habit of a 
bishop, was placed in his memory, 

_Much confusion has been made hetween 
his career and that of two of his contem- 
poraries of the same name, All threa wets 
scholars of Winchester and fellows of New 
College ; John Yonge, master of the rolls, is 
noticed scparately and the other was pro- 
bably a relative of the bishop of Callipoli: 
he was born at Newton Longville, entered 
‘Winchester os a scholar in 1606, and was 
made follow of New College in 1512, and 
became rector of Newton Toagalls about 
1525, 

[Authorities as in text; also Wood's Athens 
Oxon. ii, 787, and Mistry and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford ; Kirby's Winchoster Scholars ; Watney's 
Hist. of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon 
Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anpl.; Lansdowne MS, 
979, £. 45; Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Dom., of Henry VIIL; Boutell’s Monumental 
Brasses.] EL. C, 

_ YONGE, NICILOLAS (d. 161), musi- 
cian, was almost certainly the Nicholas 
Young who was one of tho singing-men at 
St. Paul's Cathedral in tho latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Ie was born at 
Lewes, Sussex; his mother’s name was 
Bray. le settled in the parish of St. 
Michacl’s, Cornhill, and several of his nine 
children remained there, their descendanta 
being tracenble for o century after his 
death. Yonge gave daily musical perfor. 
mances in his house, which were much fre- 
quented by ‘gentlemen and merchants of 
good accompt ;’ and about 1588 a gentle- 
man whom Yonge calls s ‘counsellor of 
estate,’ tranalnied many of the Italian 
madrigals performed there. After the ap- 
pearance of the first English madrigals 
printed, the ‘Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs 
of Saduoss and Pietic,’ by William Byrd 
{a. v.], Yonge published some of the trans- 

ated works under the title of ‘ Musica 
Transalpina, Madrigalos, translated of foure, 
five, and six parts, chosen out of divers 
excellent Authors, with the first and 
second part of “Jun Verginella,” made by 
Maister Byrd upon two stanz's of “ Ariosto,” 
and brought to sponk English with the 
rest’ Tha dedication to Gilbert Talbot 

afterwards seventh Earl of Shrewsbury) 
q.v-jis dated 1 May 1588. No secular 
music had previously been printed in Eng- 
land, except the feeble songs published in 
1571 by Thomas Whithome [q. v.], aud 
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———_—_— 
pers the song-book of Wynkyn de | 22, 149,152). On 26 Sept, 1486 he was re- 
WV 


corde (1530), of which a single part-book 
remains ; at any rate the success of Byrd's 
and Yonge’s publications seems to have been 
great and immediate, Thomas Watson 
(1557 ?-1692) [q.v.] and afterwards Thomas 
Morley (q.v.] also issued translations of 
Ttalian madrigals, and in 1597 Yongé pub- 
lished another collection entitled ‘ Musica 
Transalpina. The Second Booke of Madri- 

Iles, to 5 and 6 Voices.’ The selections 
were admirably made from Ferabosco, 
Marenzio, Palestrina, Lassus, and others of 
the best Italian and Ilemish composers ; 
many numbers of both books have always 
remained upon the repertory, and have 
been reprinted in various forms during the 
nineteenth century. Three of the poems 
were ineluded in ‘Ingland's Helicon,’ 1600, 
Jn the portrait of William Heather [q.v.] in 
the Music School, Oxford, he is represented 
holdmg a volume lettered ‘Musica Trans- 
alpina,’ In 1843 G. W. Budd began o 
complete edition in score, but issued only 
six of the eighty-one pieces, Some of’ the 
poems are in Oliphant’s ‘La Musa Madri- 

alesca’ and Bullen’s § Lyrics from the Song- 

ooks of the Elizabethan Age;’ and thewhole 
text of the first collection was included in 
Arbor's ‘English Garner,’ vol. ui, 

Yonge’s will is dated 19 Oct, 1610; and 
he was buried at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on 
the 28rd, His wife Jane proved the will 
on 12 Nov. 

(Yonge’s publications, in the British Museum 
Library ; Visitation of London, 1, 277, and Reg. 
of St, Michael's, Cornhill, in Harleinn Sociaty's 

blications; Grove's Dict. of Music and 
usicinns, ii. 191, £18, and ay. 495; Rimbault’s 
Bibliotheca Madvigalinna. Burney, through 
misrending Yonge's first dedication, speaks of 
him aga London merchant, a mistake copied by 
ceveral writers, ] 


YONGE, THOMAS (1405 P1476) jadge, 
born about 1405, was elder son of Thomas 
Yonge (d. 1426), who was mayor of Bristol 
in 1411, and represented Bristol in parlia- 
mentin 1413-14. His younger brother, Sir 
John Yonge, settled in London, represent- 
ing the city in parliament and becoming 
sheriff in 1455 and lord mayor in 1466. 
Being, like his brother, a strong Yorkist, he 
was Inighted by Edward TV after his resto- 
ration to the throne on 20 May 1471 (WaRK- 
worrn, Chron. p, 81), 

Thomas Yonge received a legal education 
at the Middle Temple, and from 1439 onwards 
his name fraquontly occurs in the year-books. 
Probably also he was the Thomas Yonge who 
was counsel for the city of Exeter in 1447 
(urzuoxaronp, Letters, Camden Soc. pp. 


turned to parliament for Bristol, being de- 
scribed, however, as‘ mercator.’ He was re- 
elected for the same constituency on 17 Dec. 
1436, 8 Jan, 1441-2, 81 Jon. 1446-7, 97 Jon. 
1448-9, 28 Oct. 1449, and 5 Oct. 1450. 
Bristol was, like most of the trading centres, 
Yorkist in sympathies, and in June 1451 
Yonge distinguished himself by presenting 
to parliament a petition from his constituents 
to the effect that the Duke of York should 
be recognised heir to the throne. This was 
part ofthe attack upon the Duke of Somerset, 
whose position was, however, unshaken ; 
parliament was dissolved, and Yonge was 
committed to the Tower. He was released 
in April 1452, on the general pardon issued 
after the temporary reconciliation of the 
two parties, On 7 July 1455 Yonge waa 
once more elected for Bristol, and in January 
1456 claimed redress for his arrest and im- 
prisonment, remmdmg the commons in his 
petition that all members ‘ ought to have 
their freedom to speak and say in the house 
of their assembly as to them is thought 
convenient or 1easonable without any manner 
of challenge, charge, or punition therefore 
to be laid to them in any wise’ (Rot. Part. 
y. $87; Srozns, Const. Hist. iii, 159, 174, 
493; Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii, 149, 
161,191). The commons sent up the bill to 
tho lords, and the xa ordered that the 
lords of the council should provide a remedy ; 
but no further proceedings in the matter 
are recorded, 

Yonge was naturally not elected to the 
Lancastrian parliament which met at Co- 
ventry, & curious side-light on the division 
of parties being afforded by the fact that 
two ‘generosi de nativitate’ take the place 
of the usual ‘ mercatores’ in the represanta- 
tion of Bristol. He was, however, returned 
for Gloucestershire on 15 Sept. 1460 to the 
parliament which reversed the proceedin 
at Coventry. He probably also sat in the 

arliaments of 146] and 1462-3, the returns 
‘or which are lost, and the triumph of his 
Pp under Edward IV secured Yonge 
much administrative employment and legal 
promotion, On 7 Nov. 1463 he was ap- 
pointed serjeant-at-law, and king’s serjeant 
on the following day, aud in November 1167 
he was raised to the bench as justice of tha 
common pleas. Ile was not, however, re- 
moved when Henry VI was restored in Oc- 
tober 1470, but lost his position during the 
puzzling rearrangement of the jodiciary, 
when Edward IV regained his throne six 
months later, though he was exempted from 
the operation of the Act of Resumption in 
1472-8. Qn 29 Qet. 1476, in spite of his 
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advanced age, he was appointed a justice of | was buried at Colyton on the 


the king’s bench. He died in the following 
year, and was buried in Christ Church, Lon- 
don. John Yonge (1467 P-1516) {q.v.], the 
master of the rolls, is doubtfully said to have 
been his son, and Walter Yonge [a v.] the 
diariat to have been descended from him 
(Burur, Frtinct Baroneteies; but ef. 
Vivian, Visit. of Devon, 18965, p. 840). 
[Rot. Parl.; Cal. Rot. Pat.; Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1461-7, passim; Paston Letters, ed. 
Gairdner; William Worcester (Holly Ser.) ; 
Diary of Walter Yonge (Camden Sourc.), pref. ; 
List of Shentfs, 1898, p. 203; Off. Rot. Mem- 
Dera of Parl.; Seyer's Memoirs of Bristol; 
Hunt's Bristol, pp. 94, 97-9; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies; Stubbs's Const. Hist. ; TFortesene’s 
Governance of England, cd. Plummer, pp. 35, 
44,61, Ramsay's Lancaster and York.] 
AUF. P. 
YONGE, WALTER (1681 P-1619), dia- 
rist, born about 1581, was second son and 
her of John Yonge (d@ 1612) of Colyton, 
Devonshire, by his wife, Alicea Starre or 
Stere, He is anid to have been descended 
from Thomas Yonge (110%?-1476) [q. v.J; 
his father was a prominent merchant of 
Lyme Regis, and has been identified with 
theJobnp Yonge who dedicat ed to Queen Hliza~ 
beth a ‘Discourse’ advocating the establish- 
ment of a‘ bank of money’ (Burwarn, Cat. 
MSS. Anglia, i, 798; Notes and Queries, 
1st sor. xi, 231, bates Waller Yonge lived 
during his fat her's lifetime at. Upper elions, 
Devonshire; but his elder brothor, John, 
having died without issue in J684, he suc- 
ceeded on his father’s death to the family 
ropert y gt Colyton, Te matriculated from 
Headey College, Oxford, on 19 April 1599, 
aged 18, but left tho university without o 
degiec, and in 1600 was admitted a student 
of the Middle Temple. Ile was called to 
the par, but, if he practised, he made no mark 
in his profession. Ile took an active part in 
locn} ailairs, was for many years justice of 
the peace in Devonshire, and ‘served as sheriff 
in 1628. In 1640 commi{tee of the TTouso 
of Commons having reported Honiton as one 
of the boroughs that had formerly sent 
members of parliament but had discontinued 
doing so, toutes who belonged to the puritan 
arjy, was elected member for Toniton. 
Boon after the outbreak of the civil war - 
‘was appointed one of the victuallers of the 
navy, end was acting as such as late as 
18 Oct. 1648 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644 
. 858, 1648-9 p. 808). According to Foster 
@ was one of the members secluded on 
6 Dec. following, but his name does not 
ocgur in Rushworth’s list, (Collections, 1v 
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: 26th, ; 
wife Jane, daughter of Sir J ohn a 1 : 
of Sir William Peryam [q. v.], Yonge ma 
father of Sir John Yonge digds-10a8 he 
was one of the members secluded } Crom. 
well, was created a baronet at the obi 
tion, and by his wify Elznbeth, daughter 
of Sir Wilham Strode, was ancestor of Sir 
William Yonge [q. vl 

Yonge’s only published work was ‘A 
Manual, or a Justice of the Peace his Vade. 
Mecum,’ London, 1642, 12mo, which was 
enlarged and republished by Samuel Black- 
ersby in 1711. But he was an inveterate 
diarist; hia earliest diary begins in 1604 
and hin latest goes down tu 1615; the earliest 
portion, extending from 1604 to 1627, was 
edited m 1848 by Mr. George Roberts from 
am aruenript in his possession forthe Camden 
Society. Tho manuscript is now British 
Museum Addit, MS, 28032, butthisis the least 
interesting portion of Yonge's diaries; the 
most valuable by fur is the diary of the pro- 
ceedings of the Long parliament, which he 
began on 19 Sept. 1642, and continned till 
10 Dec. 1615. This is extant in four volumes 
in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 18777- 
18780); the volumes are very similar to 
modern reporters’ notebooks, and by means 
of a number of shorthand contractions, of 
which Yonge gives a list at the beginning 
of the first volume, he was able to take 
down the substance of speeches as they were 
delivered. These volumes were unknown to 
the editor of Yonge’s ‘Diary,’ which they 
greatly surpass as a contemporary record of 
events, 

Yonge is also conjectured to have compiled 
British Museum Addit. MS. 92474, which 
consists of ‘Speacher, Passages, and other 
Observations at the Parliament. . . begun 
6 Feb, 1625-6.’ The manuscript is not in 
Yonge's hand, but very probably was a fair 
copy made by a secretary, possibly with a 
view to publication, and it has the initials 
*W. ¥.’ at the corner of the first leaf, The 
‘Repor{s of Sermons preached in London 
1649-4, extant in British Musenm Addit, 
MSS, 18781-2, are by Yonge's second son, 
Walter. 

[Works in Brit, Mugoum Library; Official 
Roturn of Members of Parl.; Vivian's Visita- 
tions of Devonshire, 1896, pp. 840-1; Burke's 
Extinet Baronetcios; Tanner MS. 658, f. 524; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; authorities 
cited.] ABP. 


YONGE, Sm WILLIAM (4. 1765), 
baronet, politician, born at the family seat 
of Colyton, Devonshire, and fourth in descent 


ii, 1865), Ife died in Docember 1619, and | from Waller Yonge [q. v.] the diarist, was 
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the gon of Six Walter Yonge, third baronet, 
MP. for Honiton and (June 1728) one of 
the commissioners of the customs, who died 
on 17 aa 1781 (Hist, Reg. Chron. Diary, 
be 96). His mother, Sir Walter's second 
wife, whom he married in 1691, was Gwen, 
daughter and cobeiress of Sir Robert Wil- 
hems, bart., of Penrhyn, William Yonge 
was chosen to represent Honiton on 4 Feb. 
3714-16, and. he served the borough in five 
gaccessiveparliamenta; for though chosen for 
Ashburton in 1734 and Tiverton in 1727 and 
1747, he each time preferred to sit for TToni- 
ton, and was five times re-elected there upon 
his accepting places. In 1764 he made way 
at Honiton for his son George, and sat for 
Tiverton, Ife entered the house a3 an ofli- 
cial whig, his gaze being always intently 
fixed upon the prospect of securing office, and 
he soon succeeded in making himself ex- 
tremely useful to Sir Robert, Walpole, ‘ who 
caressed him without loving him and om- 
ployed him without trusting him.’ As Wal- 
Je's Jieutenant he took an active part in 
preparing for the impeachment of Atterbury 
in Noy 1723, and was rewarded by a commis- 
sionership of the revenne in Ireland; while 
on21 March 1724 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the er in Grent 
Britain in the room of Richard Ndgeumbe 
(i. 1724, p. 17). On27 May 1725, upon the 
re-establishment of tha order of the Bath, he 
was the thirty-third of the thirty-six knights 
appointed to a stall, and he was frequently 
fitted thenceforth about the ostentation 
with which he displayed his ‘ribbons’ (7, 
p28). During the short interregnum of Wal- 
pole’s long tenure of supreme power, upon 
- death of George I, Yonge was turned ont 
of his commissioncrship. The new king, 
George IL, had been in the habit, as ervey 
informs us, of calling him ‘Stinking Yonge,’ 
and had ‘ conceived and expressed such an 
insurmountable dislike to his person and cha- 
racler that no interest nor influence was 
otent enough af this time to prevail with 
fis majeaty tocontinue him,’ Str Robart ad- 
vised hig ‘ croature’ upon this disgrace to be 
patient, not clamorous, to submit, not resent 
or oppose; to he as subservient to the court 
in attendance, and give the king his as- 
sistance in ‘parliament as constantly and 
assiduoysly as if he were paid for it, telling 
him and all the world, what afterwards 
proved true, that, whatever people might 
imagine, Yonge was not sunk; he had onl 
dived, and would yet gat up ggain. This 
Rerun ‘was soon verified, for on 18 May 
728 Yonge was appointed, together wi 
Byng (Lord Torrington), Norris, Wager, 
and others, one of the commissioners for 
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executing the offica of lord high admiral 
(#6. 1728, p. 28); and on & May 1780 he 
‘was reinstated as a commissioner of the 
treasury in the room of Sir Charles Turner 
(%, 1730, p. pai Early in 1731 appeared 
a little tract called ‘Sedition and Defama- 
tion Displa ’d: in a Letter to the Author 
of the Craftsman, in the ‘dedication’ to 
which Pulteney is attacked with inaultin 
vigour. Pulteney assumed that the pam- 
let was by John Hervey (Lord Wervey 
fa v.]), who bad recently ‘ratted’ from the 
Opposition and obtained a post from Wal- 
pole, and wrote ‘A Troper Reply,’ which 
resulted in a duel; but there seems very 
good reason for believing with Cove that 
the body of the tract was really written 
by Yonge, whose authorship was positively 
alfirmed by Lord Hardwicke (cf. Coxx, Sir 
Robert Walpole, i, 868n.; Sroperwe, Fer. 
dicts of Ilstory Reviewed, 1887, p. 218; 
manuscript note in Brit, Mus, copy of Sedi- 
tion and Defamation Display'd). Youngs 
did not give any sustained literary help to 
his chief, but his support: was invaluable in 
the house, and Walpolo is said to have been 
able to speak from notes taken from him 
and from those taken by no one else, In 
May 1736 he was appointed to the important 
st of secretary at war. He supported 
Walpole with undiminished energy at the 
poriod of his downfull. When, after the 
Christmas recess of 1741~2, Pulteney moved 
for a secret. committee of twenty-one to in- 
quire into the state of affairs and report to 
the king, Yonge made one of his greatest 
oratorical efforts. When the debate was 
over, Pulteney, who always sat on the trea- 
suty bench, cried in admiration to Sir Ro- 
bert, ‘Well, nobody can do what you can,’ 
¢ Yes,’ replied Walpole, ‘ Yonge did better’ 
In his ‘Grub upon Bub’ (1741), Hanbury 
‘Williams had alluded to Yonge's capacity 
in answering questions and extinguishing 
tiresome claims, 

Yonge was elected a member of the 
dominant whig atronghold at White's nae 
in 1748, He incurred the displeasure of th 
Bedford faction, but he had managed to con- 
ciliate the Pelhams, and he not only hung 
on in office, but he was in May 1746 ap- 

inted joint vice-treasurer of Ireland, the 
vival candidate, Lord Torrington, having 
been pacified ‘with a fat pension ( Walpole 
Corresp. i. 401), In the same year ho 
‘was one of the committes for maneging 
the impeachment of Lord Lovat. The 
obstructions placed by the Jaw in the way 
of the prisoner's securing an adequate de- 
fence were 8 source of ieee to fair- 
minded people, and in May 1747, amid 
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general applause, Yonge moved that counsel 
should be allowed to prisoners on impeach- 
ment for high treason. ‘Thank God!’ was 
Horace wee comment, ‘we are ao 
better-natured. age than that of William IIT, 
and have relinquished a savage privilege 
with a good grace.’ Yonge appeared in a 
different light in February 1761, when he 
proposed that Murray should be commitied 
to Newgate for contempt of the houso in 
refusing to receive a, reprimand at the bar in 
a knecling posture [see Murray, ALDX- 
anpor, d. 1777). Ile was subsequently 
chairman of a committee appointed to draw 
up a report upon Murray's case. In this 
report, which was read on 18 Feb. 1761, he 
roposed with no little judgment virtually to 
eave the matter over for another session. 
On7 Feb. 1754, when, in view of the mm- 
pending general election, he moved for the 
repeal of the bribery act, he made what was 
practically his last appearance in active 
politics. ITis careor aso place-hunting poli- 
tician had been marked by eminent success, 
and was appropriately extollod by Lord 
Chesterfield, who wrote of him in a lotter to 
his son as a man ‘who has by @ jitness of 
tongue raised himself successively to the 
best appointments in the kingdom,’ ‘ And 
all this,’ he adda, ‘ with ® moat sullicd, not 
to say blasted character.’ It was the gencral 
opinion that he would haye gone much higher 
but for his inexplicably evil reputation. 
Walpole used to say of him that nothing but 
so bad a character could have kept ae 
his talents, and nothing but his talents havo 
kept up his character. Pitt, writing to 
George Grenville (26 April 1748), employs 
his name as a synonym for habitual men- 
dacity. To what he owed such an ex- 
ceptionally unsavoury reputation is (as in 
the case of Lord Shelburne) an enigma. The 
nearest approach to a solution, perhaps, is 
that afforded by ILervey when he says that 
without haying done anything romarkably 
profligate, anything out of the common 
track of a ductile courtier and o parlia- 
mentary tool, his name was Povey 
used to express everything pitiful, corrupt, 
and contemptible, ‘It is true,’ adds Tlervey, 
She was o great liar, but rather a mean than 
a vicious one. To had been always con- 
stant to the samc party; he was good- 
natured and good-humoured, never offunsive 
in company, nobody’s friend, nobody’s enemy, 
He had no wit in private conversation, but 
‘was remarkably quick in taking hints to 
harangue upon in parliament; he had ao 
knack of words there that was surprising 
considering how little usa thoy were to him 
anywhers else, Ife had a great command 
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of what is called parliamentary ] 

and a talent of talking eloquently wate? 
& meaning, and expatiating agreeably upon 
nothing” A corroboration of the coneludin 
touch is conveyed in the distich in th 
‘State Dunces: . 


Silence, ye Senatos, while enribbon 
Pours forth melodious nothings mee 
tongue. 


Yonge was elected F.R.S, on 
1748, and was created an bean Cae 
by the university of Cambridga in 1749° 
During the summer vacation of 1765 he 
attonded an anniversary meeting at Bxeter 
(1, Aug.),a few days after which he wag 
seized with a paralytic disorder which affected 
his speech. He made an apparently rapid 
recovery, but on 9 Aug. he had another 
attack, which proved fatal Publie Advertiser 
14 and 15 Aug. 1755), Tle died at his goat 
of Escott, near ILoniton, on 10 Aug, ‘Sir 
William Yonga, who has been extinct go 
long, is at Inst dead,’ was the comment of 
Tlorace Walpole. LUe-was buried on the 14th 
in the family vault beneath the chancel of 
Colyton church, where his coflin-plate has 
beon preserved, 

Yonge married, first, Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Hoathcote of Inckney, from whom 
he was divorced by act of parliament, with 
pormission to remarry,in1724; and secondly, 
on 14 April 1729, Anne, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas, lord IIoward of Effing- 
ham (Zist, Iteg, 1729, Chron, Diary, p. 26), 
By her he had issue six daughters and two 
sons, of whom the elder was Sir George 
Yonge [q.¥.] 

Yonge grently cherished a reputation as 
a rhyming wit, which he did little to sua- 
tain, though it made him the butt of people 
of discernment, notably the poet Pope. In 
1730 he joined with Roome and Coneanen 
in converting the old comedy, ‘The Jovial 
Crew,’ by Richard Brome [q.v.], first pro- 
duced in 1611, into a comic opera in three 
acts. The alteration was efiected by cur- 
tailing the dialogue, leaving out the excep- 
tionable parts, and adding a considerable 
number of songs, most of which, eays Genest, 
are ‘vastly superior to the trash usually 
put into an opera.’ Most of the songa are 
attributed to Yonge. The piece in ita new 
form, produced at) Drury Lane on 8 Feb. 
1780-1, had o groat success, and was 
formed os late as 1791 (Wann, Engl. Dram. 
Lit, 1899, iii, 1802. ; cf. Gnwnsr, iii, 288). 


The author ‘Of Modern Wit, an Epistle to 
the Right Hon. Sir William Young’ (1782), 
con hardly have been aware of Yongss 


operatie trigmph, for after eulogising his 


Yonge 


gatory in the commons, which excites the 
qnwilling admiration of Pulteney and Ship- 
, he goes on to deprecate that form of 
modern Wit which ‘lies chiefly in a caper or 
gsong. Dodsley was anxious in his famous 
ifollection’ to give an example of Yonge’s 
hundiwork, and in his sixth volume he 
nshly printed two pieces, ‘Lady M[ary’ 
Wortley) to Sir William] Y[onge]’ an 
‘Sr W. ¥.'s Answer,’ containing the couplet 
But the fruit that will fall without shaking 
Jndeed ia too mellow for me. 


lady Mary was highly indignant at having 
fer name coupled in any way with a man of 
wich a character as Yonge, and claimed the 

ly as her own impromptu upon some 
yerses written by o lady (Corresp. ed. Tho- 
mas, 1898, ii, 856 ; Donstny, Collection, 1758, 
yi, 280-1). 

Conversely, Pope was annoyed at verses 
by Yonge being mistaken for his. In tho 
ifpilogue to the Satires’ and elsewhere he 
eannects him with Bubo (Dodington), no- 
ubly in the line 

Tha flowers of Bubo and the flow of Young; 


he classes him among the didappers, who, 
ater diving in mud, astonish their friends 
by coming up in unexpected places, and in 
the ‘Essay on Man’ he derides him in the 
couplet 

To sigh for ribbons, if thou art so silly, 

Mark bow they grace Lord Umbra and 

Sir Billy. 

Three poems by Yonge are inserted in 
the ‘Collection’ of John Nichols (1780, vi. 
956-883), where mention is also made of 
Youge's verses in the ‘Gentleman’s Ma, 
ine’ (1786, p. 103), ‘the subject of which 
renders ‘em improper to be insorted here,’ 
Yonge nevertheless had sufficient reputation 
in the world of polite literature for Johnson 
toapply to him upon the vexed een of 
- pronunciation of ‘great, which Pope 
ant 
‘seat’ and ‘state.’ ‘When I published my 
plan,’ sud Johnson to Boswell, ‘Lord Ches- 
terfield told me that the word should rhyme 
with state; Sir William Yonge sent me 
word that it should be pronounced so as to 
rhyme with seat, and that none but an 
Inshmon would pronounce it grait, Now 
here were two men of the highest rank, the 
one the best speaker in the Ilouse of Lords, 
the other the best speaker in the Touse of 
Commons, differing entirely.’ Johnson’s ex- 
perience as a parliamentary reporter rendors 
this last testimony of especial interest. In 
1749 Yonge wrote ihe somewhat coarse 
spilogue to Johnson’s ‘Trene’ Murphy, 

YOu, Xx, 
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Swift had rhymed indifferently with | pedi 


York 


overlooking the statement in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ (1750, p. 85), questioned 
the fact recorded by Boswell, “Boswell ac- 
cordingly added, in the second edition of his 
‘ Life,’ ‘ as Johnson informed me!’ ‘I know 
not,’ he also says, ‘how his play came to be 
thus graced by the pen of a person then so 
eminent in the political world’ (Boswstu, 
Life, ed, Croker). 

[Roberts's Diary of Walter Yonge (Camd. 
Soe.), 1848, pp. xii, xiii; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies, Wotton’s Baronetage, 1771, ii. 
227; Graduati Cantabr.; Thomson’s Hist. ot 
Royal Society, App v; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George IT, i, 22, 24, 116, 869; Coxe’s Pelham 
Administration, 1829 ; Tistory of White's Club, 
1892; Lord Hervey’; Memoirs; Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s Works (Bohn); Suffalk Cor- 
respondenca, ed. Croker; Dodsley's Collection 
of Poamg, 1768, vi. 230, Walpole’s Correspon- 
dence, ed, Cunningham, 1.98, 100, 119, 130,218, 
400, 407, ii, 22, 78, 82, 468, vi. 65, viii, 238; 
Pope's Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, yols. 
iii. iv.; Grenville Corresp, i, 73-4; Mahon’s 
Hist, of Engluad, iu, 19, 187; Morley'’s Wal- 
pole, p. 288; Chastorfield’s Letters, ed. Mahon; 
Notes and Quorieg, 8rd ser. vii, 164] 1.8. 


YORK. [See also Yorrn.] 


YORK, Dunes or. (See Lanetny, Ep- 
MUND DB, 1341-1402; ‘PLawracunat,’ Ep- 
warp, 1373P-1415; Ricnarp, 1411-1460; 
RicwaRn, 1472-1483 ; Jawes II, Kine oF 
Ewatand, 1633-1701.) 


YORK and ALBANY, Duxus or, [Ses 
Egnnust Avevstus, 1674-1728; Freporick 
Augusrus, 1763-1827.) 


YORK, Ducarss or. [See Hrpu, Awnz, 
1687-1671] 


YORK, Canpmvat or. [Seo 
Buyrpior Mani Orpen, 1725-1807.] 


YORK, Str JOHN (d.1569?), master of 
the mint, was, according to the earliest 
igree of the family in Flower’s ‘ Visitation 
of Yorkshire’ in 1568-1, third son of Johu 
Yorke, by his wife Katherine Patterdale or 
Patterdall, The pedigresin the ‘ Visitation 
of Yorkshire’ by Robert Glover in 1584-6 
(ed. Foster, 1876) confirms these statements, 
but in the ‘ Visitation of London’ in 1568 
he is designated the son of Sir Richard 
Yorke. grandfather, according to all 
the pedigrees, was Sir Richard York of York, 
and his grandmother waa, according to the 
visitation of 1563-4, Joan Maliverer, Sir Ri- 
chard’s first wife. While accepting the testi- 
mony of the Yorkshire visitations os to the 
name of York’s father, it is probable that 
the London visitation ig correct in dis- 
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tinguishing two persons, father and son, 
named Sir Richard York, who have been con- 
fused by Robert Davies (1798-1875) [q. v.] 
and other historians. 

The elder Srz Rromarp Yorr (d. 1498), 
founder of the family, and great-grandfather 
of SirJohn York, was admitted to the freedom 
of the city of York by purchase in 1466. In 
1459 he was chamberlain; in 1466 sheriff 
and mayor of the staple of Calais at York; 
and in 1469 and 1482 he was mayor of York. 
On 14 Sept. 1472 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for the city of York, and he ir sa:d to 
have served the city in six parliaments 
(Davits, Brtracts from the Municipal Re- 
cords of York, p.122). Tle was knighted at 
York by Henry VIT on 81 July 1487, besides 
receiving a pension of 20/. in 1486 which 
was doubled in 1488 (Pat. Rolls, 6 Men. Vi, 
m. 19). It is probable that, in accordance 
with the statement in Glover's ‘ Visitation,’ 
he died in 1498, and thai his son Sir Richard 
York died in 1508, The younger Sir Richard 
was buried in the church of At, John, Mickle- 
gate, hia portrait appearing in the east 
window. 

Tho earliest mention of Sir John Yorlc 
occurs on 8 Sept. 1585 when he arrived at 
Calais from Antwerp with intelligence of a 
fermon preached aguinst the king by a ‘lewd 
friar’ in the pulpit at Antwerp (Letfers and 
Papers of Henry VIII, ix. 263), In 1644 he 
was appointed assay master to the mint (R. 
Rovinu, Annala of the Coinage, 8rd edit. 
1810, pp. 34,40), In 1547 he was promoted 
to be master of Lhe mint at Southwark, esta- 
blished in the former mansion of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk. In 1549 he was 
sheriff of London. In October of this year 
the quarrel had broken out hetween the Pro- 
tector Somerset and John Dudley, carl of 
Warwick, Somorset, fearing the confederate 
lords, had retired with Edward VI to [Tamp- 
ton Court, and desired the city to furnish him 
with a thousand men for the royal protection, 
‘Warwick, in order to counteract him, ro- 
ye to the city and took up his abode at 

orl’s house in Walbrook on 6 Oct. 1649. 
The city, influenced by his persuasions, re- 
kolved to join his periy On 8 Oct. the lords 
dined together ot York’s house, and on the 
following day the enmmon council responded 
to their summons of aid by promising a con- 
tingont of soldiers to support them, Asa 
reward for ‘his services Edward VI visited 
Yorke at his official residence in Southwark 
on 17 Oct., and, after dining there, Imighted 
him. Somerset, having been confined in the 
Towet, was Lag ee to York's house at Wal- 
braok on 0 Feb. following, and there réleased 
ou his recognisanees (Acts of Privy Council, 
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ii. 384), Here the privy council aga? 
ora ae alter, probably reeling moe ae 
within the city against surprise 
of coaeet oe 888). meprise by adhe 
ork appears to have enjoyed at this 
the office of master of the act oe 
poy Bonner, bishop of London, having 
en deprived on 1 Oct. 1649, the tem : 
talitics of tho see passed to the ones, 
York thereupon began felling the bishop's 
woods. The privy council on 24 Feb, 1550 
issued an injunction against him, further 
hibiting him from removing the woodaalread 
felled, which suggests suspicions of pecula- 
tion. Te apparently disobeyed, for a fresh 
prohibition was issued on 17 March, On 
the following 14 June the council again 
wrote to him, this time forbidding him to 
continue felling the king’s woods near Dept- 
ford, the timber to be preserved for naval 
purposes, Meanwhile, as the acts of privy 
council disclose, Yorle was busily engaged 
in his duties at the mint, which must hava 
been particularly arduous at a time whan 
changes in the coinage followed each other 
in vapid succession, During some time in 
tho summer of 1560 he waa employed in 
secret missions abroad, lis firat business 
was to smuggle over munitions of war 
from the Netherlands. To prevent infor. 
mation of this from reaching the Nether 
lands government, the privy council forbade 
the customers and searchers of Calais and 
TDover to acarch ‘such provisions of the 
kinges as Sir John Yorke shall from tyme 
to tyme hringe thider’ (75, 19 July 150), 
In the following February (1651) he was 
commissioned io repay to the Fuggers the 
aum of 127,000 florins borrowed by the king 
in the provious June (1650). In the summer 
of 145! he repaid for the king another sum 
of 23,2792. borrowed from the Faggers (ib, 
8 July 1551). By way of gratification he 
received the valuable license to export an 
hundred fodders of lend (2, 14 Dec, 150), 
Ife was also made under-treasurer of the 
Mint in the Tower in 1550, and promoted 
to be master in 1561 (Rupine, i. 34), He 
had contrived to render himself acceptable 
to the two rival parties in the privy council, 
headed by Somerset and Warwicl respec- 
tively. To Someract he had advanced no 
Jess a sum than 2,600/, which showa him 
to have been a man of great wealth for that 
day, ‘When after Somerset's exeoution the 
duice’s note of hand, which York had 
duced for the conneil’s inspection, had disa 
red, the Duke of Northumberland, w 
nd lately been promoted from the earldom 
of Warwick, interested himself on York's 
behalf in procuring an order for his 14 
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ent (Acts of the Privy Council, 10 Ma; 
fia) : 


York was enriching himself during this 
period not onl by his official income, but in 
the course of foreign trading. He had 
acquired land in Yorkshire, and also at Wool- 
wich (HastED, Ist. of Kent,ed. H.H. Drake, 
1986, p. 168). In May 1653 he formed one 
ofthe Russia company or ‘ merchant adven- 
turers to oe, incorporated under a 
tharterof Edward VI (see anor, Snpastian]. 
fe evidently retained Northumberland’s 
fiendship, arid he was prominent as a sup- 

rter of the claims of Lady Jane Grey, On 
33 July 1558, after the collapse of that cun- 
giracy and two days later than the duke, 

ork was put under arrest in his own house 
thelord mayor (WrrotHusLby, Chronicle, ii, 
$2). On 80 July the privy council issued a 
warrant for his committal to the Tower. 
An inventory of his goods was ordored, and 
they were seized to the queen's use, Sixty 
doths which were being exported by him 
wera stopped at Dover (dete of the Privy 
Council, a 1658). On 31 July he wns 
wnt to the Lower, being confined in the 
Bell Tower. At first his imprisonment was 
rigorous, for it was not till 14 Sept. that he 
was allowed ‘the liberty of the leades’ 
{Chronicle af Queen Jane, p. 27). On 
18 Oct, ha was released (#. p. 82), The 
inhabitants of Whitby, tenants of the lands 
of the abbey which he had bonght from the 
Duke of Northumberland, took occasion of 
his imprisonment to bring an action against 
jim in the court of requests for excessive 
rusing of their rents, These they alleged 
to have been increased by sums amounting 
toa rate of 122 per cent., besides exactions 
jn tha way of fines upon change of lord. 
On 24 Oct. the court gave judgment against 
jim. About the same time another action 
was brought against him in the same cowt 
by Averd or Alvered Uvedale, mineral 
fesea of the recently dissolved abhey of By- 
fand, complaining that York Heng ai 
chised the manor of Netherdale, Yorkshire, 
a of the lond of the abbey in June 1553, 
ad yafused to allow the plaintiff to cut 
dowa timber for his mines, and had seized 
a large Qttantity of lead ore betinging to 
kita, The issue of this case has nét been 
peer ‘but the two plaints throw some 
ight upon York’ character. 

York's early care on release from cn 
was to conformn to the new order of things, 
fr on 6 Nov. following he attended at St. 
Stephén'’s, Walbrook, the serfaon of John 
Feckonham [q. v.], ‘Queen Mary's private 
palate and ¢conféssor (MaciENn, Diary, p, 

). He was ht this time an alderman of 
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the city ; but his place atthe mint had been 
filled up, and he does not reappear in public 
life till after the accession of Ilizabeth. On 
5 Oct, 1660, when a project of recoinage 
was under consideration, York wrote to 
Cecil a letter of advice, winding up with a 
vequest for Cecil’s interest in his favour 
(State Papers, Dom. Eliz, xiv. 10). Among 
his recommendations was one for the em- 
ployment of foreign refiners, aa being of 
superior skill, It would appear from o 
letter from a Flemish company to Sir 
Thomas Gresham, wiitten from Antwerp in 
this year, that York actually went to Flan- 
ders on this business, But he was never 
reinstated in office at the mint, He died 
some time before the end of 1569, for on 
15 Dec, of that year Sir Ralph Sadler, 
writing to the council from Northallerton, 
mentions ‘ Peter Yorke, son and heir of Sir 
John Yorke deceased’ (State Papers, Dom. 
Eliz. xv, 99). 

York married Anne or Anna, daughter of 
Robert Smyth of London, According to the 
‘ Visitation of Yorkshire’ of 1668-4, and 
Glover's ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire’ in 1581-5, 
Lady York afterwards married Robert Paget 
of London ; but according to the ‘ Visitation 
of London’ in 1560 she was the widow of one 
Pagett when she married York, Sir John 
York left ten sons, two of whom were 
knights, Sir Edmund and Sir Edward, a 
yice-admiral in the navy. Rowland Yok 
f .V.] is said to have been another. He also 

three daughters. The spelling of the 
name, both in the signature of his letter to 
Cecil and in the pleé put ny, him in his 
defence agninst the tenants of Whitby in the 
court of raquests, is York, 

[Acta of the Privy Council 1542-66; State 
Papers, Dom. Hen. VIII, Edw. Vi, xv. 36, 
1b, Eliz, xiv. 10; The Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1664, sub Yorke of Gowthwaite, Harl. Soc. 
1881, xvi. 367; The Visitation of London, 1568, 
Harl, Soc. 1869, i. 81; The Visitation of York- 
shire, 1584-6, J. Foster, 1875; F, Drake's 
Eboracum, 1736; RB. Davies's Extracts from 
the Municipal Records of the Oity of York, 
1843; Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, Ox- 
ford, 1822, pts, ii. iii,; Burke's History of the 
Commoners, 1888, vol. iv.; Burgon’s Life of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, 1839, vol, i; BR. Ru- 
ding’s Annals of the Coinage, 1840, vol. i; H. 
Machyn’s Diary; Chronicle of Queen Jane; 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle (Camden Soe,); Offidiat 
Return of Members of Parliament; R. R. 
Sharpe's Londén and the Kingdom, 1894, vol. i.; 
Select Cases from the Court of uests, ed, 
I, 8. Leadam, Selden Soc. 1898.] 8. DL. 

YORK, LAURENCE (1687-1770), Ro- 
than catholic prelate, born in London in 1687, 
joined the Benedictine order aud made his 
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een nag a oe wi gq pg aca nge Ppisnciy a giaeos Te Sean oe Se ee 
solemn profession as a monk at St. Grogory’s | friends he was allowed to return to England, 


College, Douay, on 28 Dec. 1705, and was 
ordained priest in 171], He was prior of 
St. Hdmund’s, Paris CE and after 
‘wards prior at St. Gregory's (1725-9). Lis 
servicas were required for the mission at 
Bath in 1780, In 1741 he was consecrated 
bishop of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, and 
nominated coadjutor to Bishop Pritchard, 
vicar-apostolic of the western district. He 
succeeded to that vicariate in 1750, resigned 
it in 1764, and died at St. Gregory’s College, 
Douay, on 14 April 1770. Tis portrait 
hangs in the refectory at Downside. 
{Brady's Episcopal Succession, iii. 228, 295; 
Downside Review, i. 426; Oliver's Cornwall, 
pp. 65-6, 479; Panzani's Momoirs, p, 421; 
Bnow’'s Neerology, p. 116.] T. C, 


YORK, RICITARD or, Earn or Cau- 
sripan (d, 1416), (See Ricard. ] 


YORK or YORKE, ROWLAND (d. 
1588), soldier of fortune, is conjectured to 
have been. one of the ten sons of Sir John 
York: [q. v.], whose ninth son hore the 
name of Rowland (Visit. of Yorkshire, ed. 
Foster, p. 382). Being of an adventurous 
disposition, ho volunteered for the Nether- 
lends under Captain Thomas Morgan (d. 
1605) [q. v.] in 1672, Ie embarked at 
Gravesend on 19 March that year with his 
two companions, Gascoigne and Ierle, but 
the ship in which they sailed was nearly lost 
on the coast of [Tolland owing to the incom- 
petence of the Dutch pilot (Brypazs, Censura 
Siteraria, i111). But reaching the Eng- 
lish camp in safety, he took part in August 
that yoar in the attack on Goes under Unp- 
tain (afterwards Sir) Ifumphray Gilbert 
(g. v.] and ‘& Zereets (MIARKIIAM, Fighting 

eres, p.4G). Opinions differed about him, 
By some he was held ‘ bolde of courage, pro- 
vident in direction, industrious in labour, and 
quick in execution’ (Buanpy, The Castle, p. 
26). But his profligacy and the fnet that he 
‘wos a Ntoman catholic caused him from the 
first to be distrusted by thestates(Mxrroroy, 
list, Belg. lib. xiv. 430). In October 1680 
he was reported by Terle to Walsingham 
to have been arrested on a charge of felon: 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1517-80, p. 684). 
TFouryears later he was detected in aplot wit 
John Van Imbyss io betray Ghent to the 
Duke of Parma (Griusronn, ist. of the 
Netherlands, p.827). Contrary tothe advice 
of the Prince of Orange, who would have 
preferred 2 more summary punishment, he 
‘was clapped in prison in Brussels, whence he 
‘was released ie the city follinto Parma’s 
hands in 1586, Ile served aot the siege of 
Antwerp, but by the intercession of his 


Joining the expedition under ¢ 
Leicester that year, he jescedad as 2 
tinting himself with Sir Philip Sidney (Ue 
THERDN, Hist, Belg. 1.c.), aut being by Tei 
cester sprouted to the command of Zutphen 
sconce, he, according to Camden, took the 
opportunity thus offered him of pa: ing back 
a grudge he had against the cal by sur. 
rendering the sconce to the Spaniards and 
inducing Sir William Stanley (1548-1639) 
[q.v.] to do the same for Deventer, He Was 
spp captain of a troop of lancers in 
the Spanish service; but his treachery not 
being, os he thought, sufficiently rewarded, 
and he being known to be @ bold and de. 
termined villain (Toznw, i, 857), it is said 
the Spaniards took precaution to prevent 
any double treachery hy causing him to be 
pon _ We died on a Sunday in February 
588, having first ‘ raceived sacraments, unc- 
tion, and all’ (Burtm, Ztve Generations 
a@ Loyal House, p. 120; but ef. Cal, State 
Papers, Dom, 1681-90, p. 486, where ho ig 
said to have died of the smalipox), Thrag 
years afterwards his body was exhumed and 
gibbeted by ordor of the states, His heir 
hed aes Rhee who was executed at 
urn in for attempting to assnasi 

Queen Elizabeth, es sa 

Cardinal Allen's Dofence of Sir William Sten 
ley’s Surrender of Deventer, ed, Heywood (Chet 
ham Soe,), introd. p, xxiin,; Sadter's Lotters, 
App. iii., ‘Tho Estate of the English Fugitives’ 
Bp. 208-330; Somers Tract, i, 860; Roger 

iiame's Actions of the Lowe Countries, p, 
81; A True Discourse Histo icall . . . tran 
lated and collected by T, O[hurchyard], sq, 
&e., p. 8£; Molley’s United Notherlands; and 
authorities quoted.} B.D, 

YORK, WILLIAM or (7d, 1256), bishop 
of Salisbury. (See Wiurra..] 


YORKE, C{TARLES Ce lord 
chancellor, second son of Lord-chancellor 
QHardwicko (see Yorru, Purxt?, first Exar 
or Ianvwicrn], by Margaret, daughter of 
Charles Oocks, was born in Great Ormond 
Bireot, London, on 80 Dec, 1722, He wea 
educated at Newcome’s school, Iackney, 
and the university of Cambridge, where he 
went into residence at Corpus Uhristi Col- 
Jega on 18 June 1789, ond received the 

.A. degree in 1749, Destined to the law 
from his childhood, he was admitted on 1 Dee, 
1736 member of the Middle Temple. Thence 
he migratod on 28 Oct, 1742 toLincoln’sInn, 
where ho was called to the bar on 4 Feb. 
1745-6, and elected bencher on 8 May 1754 
His career opened brilliantly, ‘In the com- 
position of the ‘Athenian Letters’ he hed 4 
larger ahare than any other contrikutor excep} 
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his elder brother, Philip Yorke (1720-1790) 
fa. ¥] While still in his nonage he corre- 
onded on learned topics with William 
Warburton (afterwards bishop of Glouces- 
tf), and somewhat later with Montesquieu, 
Thomas Birch (q. v.], and Thomas Secker 
Veh archbishop of Canterbury. In 1745 
fey jonsiderations on the Law of Forfeiture 
for Hligh Treason, occasioned by a Clause in 
the late Act for making it Treason to cor- 

ond with the Pretender’s Sons or any 
of their Agents’ (London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1748; 4th edit. 1796, 8vo), an ingenious 
defence of one of his father's least defensi- 
he measures, established his reputation os 
aconstitutionalist. In 1747 hewas appointed 
to the sinecure placo of joint-clerk of the 
gown in chancery. In the same year ho 
was returned to parliament (7 Dec.) for 
Reigate, which constituoncy he continued to 
represent until the dissolution of 11 March 
1768. In the ensuing parliament he sat for 
the university of Cambridge. 

Yorke made his débufi in the Ilouse of 
(Commons by throwing out (7 May 1748) an 
i-considered measure for the relief of pro- 
iestant purchasers, trustecs, &c., of papists’ 
effects, Ile afterwards spoke with weight 
ond effect in mpport of the regency hill 
(16 May 1761), the reform of the marriage 
use) May 1753), and the extension of 
the Mutiny Act to India (8 Feb, aaa 
He also once seconded (November 174 
md onco moved (1758) the address. On 
3 July 1751 he wos made counsel to the 
East India Company, for which he con- 
tnned to act for many years (seo his opinion 
printed in the appendix to Lord Olive's 
‘Letter to the Proprietors of the East Indio 
Stock,’ London, 1764, 8vo). In 1764 he 
took silk, and was appointed solicitor-general 
tothe Prince of Wales, On the formation 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s administration 
he was appointed solicitor-general (6 Nov. 
1766). In this capacity he distinguished 
himself as Pratt's condjutor in the crown 
eases of Florence ilensey [i v.Jand Laurence 
Shirley, carl of Ferrers [cf. PRatt, CHARLES, 
fret Kann Campy]. ITe retained office 
throughout Pitt’s administration, but on the 
necting of parliament which followed Pitt's 
fall he delivered a powerful defence of his 
German policy and resigned (14 Dee. 1761), 
Nevertheless on Pratt's elevation to the 
bench he accepted from Bute the vacant attor- 
ney-generalship (22 Jan, 1762), and in spite of 
ths desertion of Prussia, the ignominious 
peace of Paris, the jproscettion of the oppo- 
sion, and the cider tox, he retained the 
fice. He also kept his place on the recon- 
atraction of the qdministration which fol- 
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lowed Bute's retirement [see Grayvee, 
GxoreE, and Rvsssxx, Jon, fourth Duxs 
oF Boproxp], and was thus called upon to 
deal officially with the difficult questions of 
constitutional law raised by the publication 
of Wilkes’s celebrated ‘North Briton’ No. 
45 [nes Witkes, Joun], The bias of his 
mind was by no means indulgent towards 
political pamphieteers. He had already 
(2 Nov. 1762) censured as libellous a whole 
series of ‘Monitors’ (Nos, 357-8, 860, 373, 
376, 878-80), and their supposed author, 
John Entick [q. v.], had been arrested, his 
house searched, and his papers seized, under 
a warrant issued by the secretaries of state, 
but without the discovery of evidence to 
convict him. Qn his consequent relense 
Entick had brought an action against the 
secretaries, which had resulted in a special 
verdict, upon which proceedings were pend- 
ing in error. Such warrants a secretaries 
of state were neither an innovation nor the 
revival of an obsolete practice, but were 
supported by a long course of precedents 
since the revolution, and Entick’s appears 
to have heen the first case in which their 
legality was contested. The warrants were 
issued by the secretaries proprio motu with- 
out the flat of the attormey-general. In the 
case of ‘North Briton’ No. 46 the warrants 
‘were issued in anticipation of Yorke’s opinion, 
and described tho libel as not only seditious 
but treasonable, The opinion (27 April 
1768) omitted the latter epithet, and cha- 
racterised the offence as ‘a misdemeanour of 
the highest nature.’ The discrepancy, or 
rather contradiction, shows that the opmion 
‘was independent and honest, Yorke wos 
also consulted on the question of privilege, 
and advised that it aid not enter into the 
case, but that Wilkes might be committed 
to prison even though he offered bail, and 
there detained ponding inquiry as to its 
sufficiency. 

As at that date the only offences recog- 
nised os unprivileged were treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, this opinion was 
undoubtedly of a somewhat speculative cha- 
racter, and Yorke did not venture to com- 
mit it to writing, In the proceedings on 
the habeas corpus the legality of the warrant 
was unsuccessfully impugned, but the plea 
of privilege was held Ue . Inthe printers’ 
actions Yorke showed no sign of faltering, 
though the juries proved refractory, and hia 
subsequent resignation (2 Nov.) took the 
world by surprise, Its professed ground was 
the proseription of the opposition, but Yorke 
really yielded to the strong pressure put upon 
him ‘by Pitt, and took leave of the king in 
tears. Pitt hoped to enlist his services on 
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behalf of Wilkes in the coming ey 
campaign; but Yorke felt bound by his official 
past, and emphasised his consistency by 
arguing for the court in the grand debate 
on privilege (28 Nov.) Pitt saw in his con- 
duct in this crisis a weakness which he never 
condoned. He was, however, viewed with 
great indulgence by Cumberland and the 
Rockingham whigs, 10 which party he thence- 
forth adhered. 

In 1764 Yorke was elected to the recorder- 
ships of Dover and Gloucester, vacant by his 
father’s death, In, parliament (18 Feb.) he 
voted with the minority against the adjourn- 
ment of Sir Willam Meredith’s motions 
condemnatory of general warrants. At the 
end of the year he angled for his reinstate- 
ment in the attorncy-generalship, which his 
successor Fletchor Norton [q. v.] was wrongly 
thought to be about to vacate in order to suc- 
ceed to the mastership of the rolls on the 
death of Sir Thomas Ularke [q.v.] Yorke 
also professed himself willing to accept the 
vacant mastership of the rolls with a salary 
of 4,000/, and a pecragu. These ridiculous 
advances were repulsed by Lord-chancellor 
Northington, and Vorke ended by accepting 
a patent of precedence next after the altor- 
ney-general (80 Nov.) In the following 
year (4 March 1765) he opposed Moredith’s 
motion impugning the legality of the ‘in- 
formation ex officio,’ which he defended on 
the high ground that the question of libel 
or no libel was a matter of purelaw. On the 
formation of the Rockingham administration 
he declined the king’. pressing oiler of the 
great seul, and reluctantly acquicsced in the 
atlorney-generalship which was then thrust 
upon him (25 Aug. 1766), The government 
was weak and divided, and from the first 
Jeant much on his advice. IlLis liberal con- 
struction of the Navigation Acts gave legal 
sanction {0 the bullion trade botween the 
American seaboard and the Spanish domi- 
nions. He approved the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, but insisted that it must be accom- 
panied by the Declarutory Act. On the 
passing of Sir William Mercdith’s resolu- 
tions condemnuatory of genoral warrants, he 
obviated further discussion of a matter best 
left to the courts of law by defeating George 
Grenville’s proposed measure. A conatitu- 
tion which he had drafted for the province 
of Quebec was under consideration by the 
cabinet when the government fell, Tta 
substance was embodied in the Quebec Act 
of 1774, 

Yorke started in life with the idea that 
the woolsack was his by a sort of hereditary 
right ; and the rapid and continuous devolop- 
nent of his practice had brought him within 
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what seemed measurable distance of hi 

He had rejected the king’s offer eens 
had no faith in the stability of the Rocking. 
ham administration. Te had in fact = 
served himself for Pitt's return to power, 
He was proportionately mortified by the 
preference which Pitt now gave to Camden 
and resigned his placein consequence (LA } 
During the session of 1767 he acted with tf 
opposition on Indian affairs, and in February 
1788 he spoke in support of the Nullum 
Tempus bill. Otherwise he observed a 
saturnine silence in the devious coursa of the 
Chatham administration, while he amused 
himself with landscape-gardening at his villa 
at Uighgate, and did its honours to War 
burton, Hurd, Garrick, and other friends, 
among his correspondents at this time was 
one well qualified to condole with him on hus 
misfortunes, Stanislaus Augustus, king of 
Poland, to whom he had been introduced by 
his brother, Sir Joseph Yorke. On Witkes's 
incapacitation he diilsred from his arty, but 
did not utter his views in public, an through. 
out the subsequent constitutional crisis he 
maintained the same politic resorve, He 
was thus in a position of comparative free- 
dom when the impending dismissal of Cam- 
den suddenly placed the great seal within 
his reach (12 Jan. 1770). His acquisition 
was a matter of cardinal importance to the 
court, and no pains wero spared 10 secura 
it. On the other hand, equal pressure was 
put upon him by the Rockingham party, to 
which he in effect pledged his word not to 
accept oflice, Grafton’s offer he accordingly 
declined, but with characteristic weakness 
he sullered himself to be drawn into the 
closet. The private audience failed to re- 
move his scruples, but on the day following 
(17 Jan.) the king summoned him after the 
levee to another audience. Yorke presented 
himaulf before his sovereign with nerves 
already shattored by the conflict between 
ambition and honour; the king pressed him 
hard, his resolution failed, snd Te left. tha 
closet lord chencellor. It is to his credit 
that he made no stipulations in his own ins 
terest except the usual peerage. He was st 
once sworn of the privy council, and a patent 
to create him Baron Morden of Morden, 
Cambridgeshire, was made out, and brought 
to him at the family mansion in Gest 
Ormond Street, where he lay prostrated by 
fever, He retained sufficient consciousness 
to forbid its authentication under the great 
seal, which. he poet ‘was uo longer in his 
custody.’ Ie died about & p.m. on 20 Jan, 
The fever was said io be complicated by 
colic and the rupture of a blood~vessel ; but, 
whatever its phyxical antecedents, it 18 cats 
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ain that Yorke’'s death was the consequence 
of the extreme nervous tension and mental 
yufering which he had undergone, and 
rumour gave the event a more tragic colour- 
jog. It was asserted, and came to be widely 
lieved, that, goaded to frenzy by the re- 
gutment with which his defection was re- 
d by his party, the chancellor had 
emmitted suicide; and, as there was no 
gi-mortem or other equivalent autopsy of 
fhe corpse, the lugubrious surmise remained 
alike uncorroborated and unrefuted. 
Yorke's remains were interred in the 
frmily vault adjoining the church at Wim- 
Je, Within the church is his monument, 
with medallion portrait, by Scheemakers, 
Ap engiaving from the medallion is fronti- 
apiece to the ‘Athenian Letters’ (ed. 1798, 
vol. ii.) Another engraving is in the 
‘European Magazine’ (1808, it, 162-3). Tis 
portrart by Allan Ltamsny belongs tothe Earl 
of Hardwicke (Cat. Second Loan Evhib. No, 
488), Ilis epitaph is in Additional MS. 5818, 
, 629, 
P Yorke married twice: first, on 19 May 
1755, Catharina (d. 10 July 1750), daughter 
of William Froman of Aspuden, Hert- 
fordshire; secondly, on 30 Nec, 1762, Ag- 
neta, daughter of [Henry Johnson of Greut 
Berkhampstead, Ilertfordshire, He had issno 
by both wives: by the first,a son Philip 
(i767-188L) [a y.], who eventually suc- 
ceded his uncle Philip ‘ag third Earl of 
Hardwicke; by the second, two sons, Charles 
Philip Yorke [q.v.]and Joseph Sydney Yorke 


Ave 
"piysically Yorke was in every respect a,.con- 
trast to his father, buing fat, coarse-featured, 
pluthoric, aud a gourmand; intelloctually he 
was his father's heir, ond hud he but been 
endowed with an equal measure of firmness 
might woll have achioved an equal renown. 
Yorke was F.R.8. and a trustee of the War- 
burtonian lecture and of the British Museum. 
Tie was an Italion scholar, and trifled with 
the musos. ‘Three of his essays in verse are 
extané—viz. 1, ‘ Ode to the Ilon, Misa Yorke 
oe Lady Anson] on her copying o 
ortrait of Dante by Clovio” 2. Lines ‘To 
e Lady with a Present of Pope's Works. 
3. ‘Stanzas in the Manner of Waller, occa~ 
sioned by a Receipt to make Ink, given to 
the ‘Author by a Lady’ (see Gent, Mag. 
1770, pp. 88-9, and Ann. Rey. 1770, ii. 201~ 
905). The lines beginning ‘Stript to the 
naked soul, escaped from clay,’ ascribed to 
him by Lord Campbell (Chancellors 
1857, vii. 118), were really written b 
see Warnurton, Works, ed. Turd, 
862-8; and ef, Bovron, Roper, 1097-1763). 
Some of Yoxke’s lotters are printed in War- 


ed, 
Pope 
x11, 
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burton’s ‘ Works’ (ed. Hurd, xiii, 495-510, 
xiv. 124-63); one to Dr, Birch isin ‘Original 
Papers’ (1765); and one to Conyers Middle- 
ton in Additional MS, 72457, £ 180; others 
to various friends are in Additional MSS, 
9828 ff, 58-68, 19317 ff. 270, 385, 841, and 
the ‘Pelham Papers,’ Additional MSS, 33724— 
33072. (Asto the disastrous fire at hischam- 
bers, see Somwmrs or Sowacngs, Jony, Logp 
Sownrs, ad fin.) 

(Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 494; Grad. 
Cant,; Lincoln’s Inn Records; Chamberlayne’s 
Magnm Brit. Notit, 1748 ii, 286, 1756 ii, 257; 
Cout and City Reg. 1754,p. 99; Official Return 
of Mombers of Parliament ; Parl, Hist. vols. xtv- 
xv.; Commons’ Journalg, ix. 342; Walpole's 
Memoirs (George IT, ed. Holland; George LI, ed, 
Le Marchant and Russell Barker); Walpole's 
Lettors, ed. Cunningham; Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, ed. Park; Warburton’s Works, 
ed, Hurd, i, 9, 42-60, xiti. 32, 107-18, 182, 204, 
262, 291-8, 344, 360-98, 432, xiv, 232-6; 
Ohanges in the Ministry, 1766-7 (Royal Iist. 
Soe,, Camden Ser}; Addit, MSS, 5832 f. 89, 
22131 ££ 22, 22182 ff 4 et org.; Grenville 
Papers, ed, Smith; Grafton’s Autobiugraphy, ed. 
Anson; Chetham’s Corresp. ed. Taylor und 
Pringle; Letters of Junius, No, xlix.;, Alle 
matle’s Memoirs of Rockingham; Memorials 
and Corrospondence of Chirlus James Fox, ed. 
Lord John Russell, i, 15; Howell's State Trials, 
xix. 927, 1027, 1057, 1803; Hist. MSS, Comm, 
loth Rep, App. i, 823, 854, 378, 801-2, 416-18, 
11th Rep. App. iv. 365, 400, 12th Rep App. v. 
818-14, 14th Rep. App. iv. 524, x, 22, 552-6, 
15th Rop. App. vi. 205; Nichols’s Lit. Anved,, 
and Dusty, ; Wraxzall’s Memoirs, ed, Wheatley; 
Cradock’s Memoirs, i. 92, iv. 252; Nicbulls's 
Recollections and Reflections; Gent. Mag. 1756 
p- 286, 1762 p. 600; Scota Mug. 1770, pp, 48-0, 
63-4; Ann. Keg. 1770 pp. 60, 186, 189! p. 219; 
Law Mag. xxx. 49; Couksey’s Exsay on Lord 
Somers, &e,; Hurria’s Life of Lord-Chancellor 
Hardwicke; Foss's Lives of the Judges; Notes 
and Querios, Ist sar. ii, 7, iii, 43, 72, vii. 113; 
Clutterbuck’, Hortfordshive, i. 212, lit, 154, 158, 
347 ; Cussans’s Hortfordshire (Ewinstree), i.44, 
96; Registors of St. George’s, Hanoyer Square 
(Harl. Sue); Adolphus's History of the Reign 
of George IIT; Parkes’s History of the Court of 
Chancery, p. 342; Trevelyan’s Early History of 
Charles Jumes Fux. ] v.M. BR. 


YORKEH, Sir CHARLES (1700-1880), 
field-morshal, bora 7 Dec. 1700, was the eon 
of Colonel. John Yorke, deputy-lieutenant of 
the Tower from 1795 till his death, 26 Jan. 
1826, by Juliana, daughten of John Dodd of 
Swallowfield, Barkshire. 

Fie was commissioned as ensign in the 
85th foot on 22 Jan. 1807, hecame lieutenant 
on 18 Feb, 1808, and on the 25th exchanged. 
to the 62nd foot. He served with that dis- 
tinguished regiment throughout the Penin- 
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sular war, i ee at Vimiero, Fuentes | Sir George Catheart’s Correspondence; Moog. 
8, 


de Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Sala- 
manea, Vittoria, the battles of the Pyronees, 
the Nivelle and Nive, and at Orthes, where he 
‘was severely wounded, Tewas also wounded. 
at Badajoz and the Nivelle, He afterwards 
received the Peninsular silver medal with 
ten clasps. Ie was promoted captain on 
24 Dec, 1813, 

At Waterloo he was extra aide-de-camp 
to Major General Adam, who commanded 
the brigade of which the 52nd formed Dart. 
Te received the medal, Ifo was placed on 
half-pay on 26 Feb. 1816, but was appointed 
to the 18th foot on 7 Aug. 1817, and ex~ 
changed back to the 62nd on 2 July 1818, 
On 9 Juno 1825 he was given an nnattached 
majority, and again went on half-pay. On 
30 Nov. 1826 he was mado lieutenant-colonel 
and inspecting field oflicer of:militia. Te be- 
came colonel on 28 Nov. 1811, and was assis- 
tant quartermaster-general, first at Cork and 
afterwards at Manchester from 18 12 to 1851. 

On 11 Nov, 1851 he was promoted major- 

eneral. He was sent to the Oape, and served 
in the Kaflir war of 1852 a3 second in com- 
mand yinder General (afterwards Sir Goorgo) 
Cathcart [q. v.] On 20 June 1852 a Tot- 
tontot camp near the source of the Buffalo 
was surprised by his ‘judicious arrangements 
and the indefatigable cxertionsof Lioutcnant- 
colonel Eyro and his troops’ (Carucart, 
p 195). ‘When Cathcart crossed the Ka, 

orke was left in command in British Kaf- 
fraria, and hunted out the Kallirs still lurk- 
ing there. Te was givon a reward for dis- 
tinguished service on 13 July 1853, and in 
May 1841 he succeeded Colonel (afterwards 
Lord) Airey as military sccrotary at head- 
quarters. 

He was mado colonel of the 35rd font on 
27 Feb. 1855, and K.C.B. on 6 Kob. 1850, 
He became lieutenant-gencral on 18 Feb. 
1859, and roceived ihe GOT. on 29 June 
1860, when he ceasod to bo military secre- 
tary, In that ollice if is said that as Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset had ‘ sofiuned the asperity 
of the Iron Duke, Sir O. Yorke neutralised 
the exuberant kindness of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’ (Srocavnior, Personal Ifistory of 
the {lorse Guards, p. 250), Tle was made 
colonal-commandant of the 2nd battalion of 
the rifle brignde on 1 April 1863, and became 

oral on & Sept. 1865. Ond April 1875 

e was appointed constable of the Towor of 

London, and on 2 June 1877 he was made 

field-marshal, He died in South Streot, 

Grosvenor Square, on 20 Noy. 1880, and 
was buried on the 24th at Kensal Greon, 

(Times, 22 Nov. 1880; Ann. Reg. 1880; Hlus- 
trated London News, 16 June 1877 (portrait) ; 


som’s History of the 52nd Regiment, 


» ML, 

YORKE, CHARLES PHILIP (174). 
1834), politician, born on 12 March 1764, ya 
elder son of Charles Yorko (1729-170) 
RY by his second wif, elder brother of 

ir Joseph Sydney Yorke (a. v.], and half. 
brother of Philip Yorke, third earl of Hard. 
wicke [q.v.] Tle was educated at Harroy 
and was admitted a fellow-commoner of St 
John’s College, Oambridge, on 92 Jan. 1781. 
he graduated M.A, from St. John’s per literas 
regias in 1788, and was called to tho har from 
the Middle Temple in 1787. During the 
winter of 1788 he spent o few months in 


tal 

© reprosented the county of Cambridge 
in parliament from 1790 to 1810, being 
choson at the general election of 1780, and 
re-elected in 1706, 1802, 180U, and 1807. In 
1792 he moved the address in answer to the 
king’s specch, He frequently spoke in 
parliament, generally in opposition to Pitt, 
and was a strenuous opponent of the catholic 
elnims, In 1801 he was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and neorpiee the post of secretary at 
war in tho Addington administration ; but 
he showod Soy thing but special aptitude for 
this office, and was in August 1803 trans- 
ferred to the home department, acting ag 
socretary until May 1804, when Pitt returned 
to oflico. To gavo his steady support in 
dobate to Windham’s military schemes, On 
22 Jan, 1808 he spole at some length in 
defence of the Copenhagen oxpodition. On 
25 May 1808 he spoke after Wilberforce 
against the catholic petition. Early in 1810 
he succeeded William Eden (son of Lord 
Auckland), who was drowned in the 
Thames, as one of the tellors of tho a 
chequer, a sinecure worth 2,700/ a year, 
which gossip had decided that Spencer 
Perceval would retain for himself, or at 
least for one of his own family (Waxrom, 
Life of Perceval, ii, 66-8), Yorke, who 
was not well off, accopted the provision in 
an cffusive manner. Tiaving lost his seat 
in Cambridgeshire, where his policy in 
regard to the war had given offence, though 
he received a present ol' gold plate from lus 
lato constituents, he re-entered parliament 
for St. Germains, o seat exchanged in 1812 
for Liskeard. 

On 26 Jan. 1810 Lord Porchester moved 
that the Ilouse of Commons should resolve 
itself into a committee to inquire into the 
conduct and policy of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, and the motion was carried against 
all the exertions of the ministry and their 
friends, among whom Yorke was prominent, 
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fe made himself responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the standing order for the exclusion 
of strangers, The consequence of his un- 
pular action was that John Gale Jones 
. %) president of the British Forum 
ebating Society, placarded London with 
gandbills announcing the decision of the 
society that Yorko’s action was an insi- 
dions attack upon the liberty of the press, 
gnd proposing, asa subject for future discus- 
in, the question ‘which was the greator 
outrage upon public feeling, Mr. Yorke’s en- 
forcement of the standing order or Mr. 
Windbom’s recent attack upon the liberty 
of the press.’ Yorke complained of this in 
the commons on 19 Feb. 1810 as a gross 
yiolation of the privilege of the house. On 
1 Feb. Gale Jones was committod to New- 
te, ond this led to Burdett’s questioning 
the legality of the proceeding, the commit- 
ment of Sir Francis himself to the Tower, 
and the riots of 6 April, in which Yorke's 
windows were the first to bo smashed. In 
the same month, negotiations with Lord 
(ambier ond with Dundas haying fallen 
through, Perceval asked Yorke to come 
into the ministry as first lord of the ad- 
niralty, lis acceptance of the tellership 
and his attitude over tho Walcheren debate 
had made him enemies, but those difficulties 
were ae surmounted (see TLANSARD, 
xy. 830), Ile held the post, however, for 
harely eighteen months, resigning in the 
autunm of 1811, In a long letter to Perce- 
val he hints pretty clearly that, apart from 
considerations of health, and the ‘ increasin, 
wear and tear of business in the Iouse o 
Commons’ (his ostensible motive for re- 
signing), he was actuated bya profound dis- 
trust of the princo regent. He made a long 
speech in the Ifouse of Oommons on 
95 Feb, 1818 against Grattan’s motion on 
the catholic claims (printed with notes in 
1818 by J, J. Stockdale). In tho following 
April he opposed Romilly's bill to ‘ take 
away corruption of blood’ (in cases of 
felony and treason), his action being dictated, 
it was belioved, by filial pioty, his father 
haying upheld the doctrine in his ‘Law of 
Forfeitures.’ In April 1811 he continued 
his opposition almost alone ; he also resisted 
the entire abolition of mutilation after exe~ 
cution for high reason, proposing an 
amendment, which was eventually adopted, 
to the effect that the bodies should be de- 
capitated after death (the modus operandi 
followad in the caso of the Cato Street 
conspirators, 1820). 
Yorke retired from public life in 1818. Ho 
had been elected F.R.S, on 12 Noy. 1801 
(Tnomson, Royal Society, App. Ixv.); ho was 
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also F.8.A. and a vice-president of the Royal 
Society of Literature, He died, aged 70, in 
Bruton Street, Berkeloy Square, close to the 
house where Canning lived in 1809, on 
18 March 1884. Ie married, on 1 July 1790, 
Harriott, daughter of Charles Manningham 
of Thorpe in Surrey, and sister of Major- 

eneral Manningham. He left no issue, aud 
the earldom of Hardwicke, to which he was 
heir-presumptive, devolved upon Charles 
Philip Yorke [q.v.], the son of his younger 
brother, Sir Joseph, His motions to clear the 
galleries in tha House of Commons and to 
stifle the Walcheren inquiry had gained a 
long-lived notoriety among the reporters, 
and after his death the family had to insert 
an advertiscment in tho ‘ Times’ newspaper 
correcting hostile misstatements on the part 
of the press. 


[Graduati Cantaby, ; Gent, Mag. 1885, 1, 652; 
Times, 10 March 1884; Pantheon of the Age, 
1825, iii. 611; Debrett’s Peerage, 1834, .¥. 
‘ Hardwicke; Cornwallis Corresp, 1859, ii. 499; 
‘Walpote’s Life of Spencer Perceval, 1874, vol. ii, 
chap. iii. and vii.; Courtney's Parliamentary 
Rep. of Cornwall ; Dalling's Life of Palmerston ; 
Pellew’s Life of Addington ; Lord Colchester's 
Diary, 1861, i. 141-52, 220, 272-5, 372, ii, 49, 
100, 187, 150, 172, 180; Romilly Momoirs, 
1840, ii, 311, iii. 39, 98, 100, 182-4; Craik and 
Macfarlanc’s Tist, of George III, 1844, iv. 898; 
Erskine May's Constit. Hist, ii, 62; Martineaw’s 
Hist, of England, 1800-16, pp. 108, 112, 163, 
357; Addit. MSS. 82166 f, 68, 33109 f, 109, 
83110 f. 110, 88107 f, 98; note kindly suppliod 
by R. F. Scott, esq., fallow of St. John's, Cam- 
bridge.] T.8. 


YORKE, OHARLES PHILIP, fourth 
Fant oF Harpwicrn (1709-1873), admiral, 
eldest son, by his first wife, of Sir Joseph 
Sydney Yorke [q. v.], was born at Sydney 
Lodge, Southampton, on 2 April 1709, 
After three yous ot arrow, he entered the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth in Fe- 
bruary 1818, and, having passed with credit 
through the course, was in May 1816 ap- 

inted asa midshipman to the Prince flag- 
ship at Spithead. ‘from her he was shortly 
moved to the Leviathan, and thence to the 
Queon Charlotte, in which he was present at 
the bomberdmont of Algiers [see Pettew, 
Epwarp, Viscount Exaovurn}. Ile was 
then sent to the Leander, flagship of Sir David 
Milne [q. v.], on the North Americon ata- 
tion, and on 14 Aug. 1819 was promoted to 
be lieutenant of the Phagton, On 18 May 
1822 he wos made commander, and in 
August 1828 was appointed to the Alacrity, 
which he took out to the Mediterranean, 
where he was actively engaged in the sup- 
pression of piracy. On 6 June 1825 he wag 
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romoted to the rank of captain, and from 

828 to 1831 commanded the Alligator in 
the Mediterranean, for the most part in 
Greek waters. He was M.P, for Rates 
1881-2, and for Cambridgeshire 1832-4. On 
the death of his uncle, Philip Yorke, third 
earl of Hardwicke gv} on 18 Nov. 1834, 
without male issue, Yorke succevded to the 
title, In the Peel administration of 1841 he 
‘was one of the lords in waiting, and was 
appointed in 1832 to attend on the king of 
Prussia during his visit to England. In 
1844-5 he commanded the Black aoe 
yaoht, and carried back tothe continent ihe 
emperor of Rusaia, who prosentod him with 
& valuable diamond snuff-box. He had no 
further service in the navy, and on 12 Jan. 
1854 was put on tho retired list with tho 
rank of rear-admiral, rising by soniority to 
be vice-admiral on 2-L Nov. 1858, and admiral 
on 8 Duc. 1863. In Lord Derby's ministry 
of 1852 he was postmaster-genoral, with o 
seat in the cabinet, but had no later office 
eacept that of Jord lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire, which he held continuously from hi 
accession to the pecrago till his death at 
Sydney Lodge on 17 Sept. 1878, Te was 
buriod at Wimpole on 24 Sept. In October 
1833 he married Susan (1810-1886), sixth 
daughter of Thoma» Moury Liddell, first lord 
Ravensworth, and left, with other issue, 
Charles Philip (1886-1897), father of Albert, 
Edward Yorke, sixth and present earl of 
Tardwicke. 

(Q’Byzne’s Nav. Biogr. Dict.; Navy Lists ; 
Tarrow School Rogist. 1894, p. 28, Times, 18, 
26, 20 Sept. 1873; Foster's Peorage.] 

EL 

YORKEH, TENRY REDITEAD (1772- 
1818), publicist, born in 1772, seems to have 
been a native of the West Indies, but was 
brought up at Little Eaton, neor Derby. 
In 1702, undor his paternal uname of Reil- 
head, he published a pamphiet against negro 
emancipation, bul speedily changed lis views 
on thot subject, and while ona visit to Paris 
at the ond of the same year wrote, but did 
not publish, a refutation of his pamphlet. 
In Faris, ‘madly in love with idval liberty,’ 
he witnessed the king’s apponrance before 
the convention, and was intimate with the 
brothers Sheares [sce Sumarus, Joy] and 
other membors of tho British club, but secedod 
from it when a persistent attempt was made 
to vole an address inviting the convention to 
liberata Iingland from tyranny. After his 
departure a warrant for his arrest, os he be- 
lieved, was issued against; him in consequence 
of the denunciation of Robert Raymont. He 
had hy thjs time assumod the name of Yorke. 
He visited Tolland cither on his way back 
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to England or at a little later pari 
joined a radical society at Doras 
1793 was sent by it to Sheffield to Assist a 
sister society. On7 April 1794he addressuq 
a large outdoor meeting at Shoflield which 
had been convened to petition for a pardon 
to Scottish political ofienders and for ne 
emancipation. Ile was alleged to have ex. 
claimed, ‘You behold before you, young ag 
Zam, about twonty-two years of age, a man 
who has beon concerned in three revolutions 
already, who essentially contributed to Scr'ye 
the revolution in America, who contributed 
to that in Ilolland, who materially assisted 
in that of France, and who will continue to 
cause revolutions all over the world’ He 
was arrested, and at the York spring assize 
of 1705 true bills were found against him 
for conspiracy, sedition, and libel. Qn 
23 July 1796 he was tried at York beforg 
Sir Giles Rooke [q. v.] for conspiracy, but hig 
co-defendants —Joseph Gale, printer of ths 
‘Shefficld Register,” and Tichard Davison, 
compositor—hail absconded. Yorke, while 
advocating parliamentary reform, repudiated 
the boastful words imputed to him, and 
declared himself opposed to violence and 
anarchy, lis speach in self-defence, how- 
evor, was believed to have conduced to his 
conviction, On 27 Nov. 1795 he was sen- 
tenced by the Iring’s Louch to two years’ im- 
prisonment in Dorchester Castle, fined 1004, 
and required (o give sureties of good behaviour 
for seven years. IIo does not appear to 
have been releasud till March 1708, Mean- 
whilo his opinions had undorpone a com- 
lete change. In a Letter to the Reformer 
Dorchoster, 1798), written in prison, he 
justifiod the war with France, and on 
3 Aug. 1798, in o private letter to William 
Wickham [q. v.], ts deplored the fate ond 
condemned the views of the brothers 
Sheares (Castlereagh Menwira, i. 258), He 
wiote lvtjturs for twelve months in the 
‘Star’ under the signature of Alfred or 
Galgacus (these were reprinted in a small 
volumo), was part proprietor of the ‘True 
Briton,’ revisited J'vance in 1802, and in 1806 
‘was noar having o duel with Sir Froncis 
Burdett [q, v.], both parties being bound 
over to keap the peace. In 1801, and again 
in 1811, he issued synopses of iectures in 
London on political and historical subjecte, 
Aftor a long illness, eee olitica, 
he was induced by Richard Valpy tt .¥.] to 
undertake a new edition and continuation 
of John Campbell's ‘Livea of British Ad- 
mirals;’ but before completing this work, 
and whon about to practise as a barrister (he 
had been a student of the Innor Temple from 
1801), he was again struck down by illness, 
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end he died at Chelsea ou 26 Jan.1818. He 
parried, in 1800, the daughter of Andrews, 
keeper of Dorchester Castle, and had four 
children. 

In addition to the works above mentioned, 
he published a letter to John Frost (1750- 
18) (q. v.] entitled ‘These are the Ti 
thet try Men’s Souls, 1798; a report of his 
trial, 1705; ‘Thoughts on Civil Govern- 
ment,’ 1800; ‘ Annals of Political Economy, 
1803; ‘Letters from France” 1804; ‘The 
Political Keview,’ 1805-11, 

{Annnal Rogister, xxxvii, 47, xl. 23, xli. 160, 
ini, 468; New Ann. Reg. 1795, p. 60; Euro- 

n Mag. December 1796 and December 1806; 
Bent. Mag. passim 1795-1818; Argus, Paria 
newspaper, 15 Nov. 1802; Moniteur, 26 Oct, 
1802, Faulkner's Cheloea, 1. 388, Howell’s State 
Tals; Eng. Hist, Rov. Oct. 1808.] J. G, A, 

YORKE, JAMES (ff. 1610), heraldic 
writer, appears to have been a blacksmith in 
the city of Lincoln, and wag, Bays Fuller, 
fan excellent workman in his protession, in- 
somuch that if Pegasus himself would wear 
shoes, this man alono is fit to mohe them.’ 
He is a servant, continucs Fuller, ‘98 well 
of Apollo as of Vulcan, turning his stiddy 
fetithy) intoa studdy. And although there 

e some mistakes [1n his Baronage], no hand 
go steady as always io hit thy nai] on the 
head, yet is it of singular use and industri- 
ously performed,’ His compilation appeared 
in folin (London, 1640) under the title 
‘The Union of ITonour. Uonfaining the 
Annes, Matchos, And Issues of the Ki 
Dukes, Marquesses, and Harles of Iingland 
from the Conquest until... 1640, with 
the Armes of the Jnglish Viscaunts and 
Barons now being, and of the Gentry of 
Lincolnshire,’ with on engraved title-page 
inscribed to Charles I ‘by the lowest of his 
subjects,’ and dadicated to Ifenry Frederick, 
the son of Thomas Ilowand, second earl of 
Arundel. The heraldry and genealogy is 
hased for the most part upon Milles, Guil- 
lim, Brooke, and Vincent, but the worl: has 
the great advantage of being arranged in 
alphabetical order of titles. Jfrom 1622 to 
1640 Yorke cluims the ‘creations ond con- 
tinuance of families’ as hisown work. The 
historical details and the list of battles 
sppended he derived from Speed and Stow. 
Prefixed to the volume are dedicatory verses 
p der Brathwaite [q. v.], Or. Elyot, 

9, Prujean, Sir a Buc [ay v.], T. 
Langford, Edward Bpllingham, Percy En- 
derby,and ThomesHeywood,thoactor. Tha 
‘Union of Honour’ relains some interest os 
a link between Vincent and Dugdale. A 
portrait of the learned bigclsmith, attributed 
fo T, Rawliny, adorns the engraved title, 
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{Fuller's Worthics, 1811, ii, 94; Watkins's 
Worthies of Lincolnshire, 1885, p. 26 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man.(Bohn), p. 3019; Hazhtt’s Collactions 
and Notes, i. 471; Brit. Mus, Cat.] T. 8. 

YORKE, JOSEPH, Baron Dover (1724- 
1792), diplomatist, the third son of Philip 
Yorke, first earl of Hardwicke (q. v.], by lus 
wife Margaret, was born on 24 June 1724, 
His brothers Charles and Philip are separately 
noticed, He was educated at Dr. Newcome'a 
school at Hackney, and entered the army as 
an ensignin April 1741, waa given a one 
in the first regiment of foot guards (Cold- 
streams) with the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
on 1 May 1745, and served as gide-de-camp 
to Cumberland at the battle of Fontenoy on 
1] May 1745. ‘My brother, wrote Phili 
Yorke to Horace Walpole, ‘who attende 
upon the duke, has, thank God! escaped 
without a hurt’ He again served on the 
duke’s staff throughout the campaign of the 
Scottish rebellion, and was present at the 
battle of Culluden on 16 April 1746. In 
1747 he was side-de-camp to the duke at 
the battle of Laffeldt, and in October 
1749 «he was appointed side-de-camp 
to the hing. After this he does not appear 
to have seen further active sorvice, but his 
subseyuent regimental appomtments were 
as follows: on 18 March 1755 he was made 
colonel of the 9th foot, on 27 Noy. 1760 
colonul of the 5th dragoons, on 4 April 1787 
colonel] of the 11th dragoons, and on 13 March 
1789 colonel of the Istlife guards, In 1772 
he was for a shott time with his regiment, 
the 5th or royal lrish dragoons in Ireland, 
and was presented with the freedom of the 
city of Dublin. THe was promoted major- 
general on 18 Jan, 1758, lieutenant-ganeral 
on 11 Dec. 1700, and general on 6 Sept. 
1777. 

The diplomatic career of ‘Colonel Yorke’ 
commenced in 1749, when he preceded 
Lord Albemarle to Paria as secretary of the 
embassy. In May 1761 Chesterfield wrote 
to his son, ‘Mr, Yorke is by thia time at 
Paris, Afake your court to him, but not so 
ag to disgust, in the least, Lord Albemarle, 
who may possibly dislike your considering 
Ms. Yorka as the man of business, and him 
only pour orner la scéne’ At Paria in 
September 1751 he asked for an explanation 
of the appointment of Cleorge Keith, tenth 
url Marischal [q. v.], a notorious Jacobite, 
ag Prussian ambassador, but received only a 
sharp anewer from Berlin; the incident was 
long a cause of ill-feeling in London. At 
the close of 1751 Yorke was removed from 
Paris in order to act as British minister 
at The Hague. Thence, early in 1756, he 
was the firat to communicate to Frederick 
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the Great news of the prospective attack upon 
Prussia by Austria and France. He probably 
got the news through Golowkin, the Russian 
envoy at The Hague (Politische Corresp, 
Fiiedr. des Grossen, xiii. 95-6). Through 
him, later in 1766, the French government 
communicated their demand to George IT 
that he would punish the ‘ brigands’ who 
had taken so many French ships, In Fe- 
bruary 1757 ho warned the British secre- 
tary, Lord I[oldernesse, that the overtures 
of Austria regarding the noutralisation of 
Tianover were a mere blind. His value and 
influence were steadily appreciated at the 
court of St. James’s, ‘Tf,’ wrote Walpole 
to Mann on 3 Sept. 1757, ‘you could wind 
into any correspondence with Colonel Yorke 
at The Engue, he may be of great service to 
you. That family is very powerful... if, 
‘without appearing too forced, you could at 
any time send him uncommon letters, papers, 
manifestoes, and things of that kind, it 
might do you good service.” lo was the 
first to send home from The Hague the 
news of Minden on 1 Aug, 1759, though 
but a few weeks later Walpole sneers at 
him for ‘laying himself most humbly every 
weok at hia majesty'’s feet with some false 

rece of news,’ and almost ‘ruining us in 
iluminations for defeated victories.’ On 
24 April 1761 he was nominated one of the 
three plenipotentiaries to represent Britain 
at the abortive pence congress at Augsburg, 
Shortly afterwards his status at Tho [Tague 
‘was raised to that of ambassador, and he was 
installed knight of the Bath on 26 May 1761. 
In 1764 it was rumoured that he was to 
replace Tord Stormont at Paris; but for 
sixteen years longer he remeined ombas- 
sador at ‘Ihe Tague. Richard Luighy [q. v.] 
paid a state visit to the diplomatist in the 
summer of 1764, and wrote of him in July 
to his patron, the Duke of Bedford : ‘At Tho 
Hague wo found Yorke’s character for pride 
and hauteur established, which made us 
determine to screw up our dignity to the 
highest pitch; and it had its effect, for he 
‘was remarkably moro civil to us than usual,’ 
Yorke, he added, took an unreasonable pride 
in setting himself against France and the 
French. 

The ambassador's position became difficult 
on the outbreak of the American war, when 
the French party in Ifolland strongly advo- 
catod that the old national policy of friend- 
ship with Iingland should be abandoned, 
Yorke addressed o protest against these views 
to the States-General on 2 Nov. 1778. In 
1779 he declared that the British govern- 
ment would seize and confiscate all naval 
giores destined for France upon which it 
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Sa ag Gg, a cg ee 
could Jay its hands in Dutch wa: 
@1 March 1780 Yorke made on betalft 
George IIT o formal appeal to the States. 
General to disavow French sympathicg 
coupled with an appeal to the epint of the 
treaty of 1716, But the French party in 
Holland proved the stronger, the correspon- 
dence, of which the English compan 
with America was continued, and the out- 
break of hostilities was with difficult post 

med until December 1780, when Sir J, oseph 

orke left Molland. He was ‘warmly re. 
ceived by the ministerialists, and Walpole 
laughed at his eres er greatness,” The 
opposition, however, ae by his old enemies 
the Oavendishes and Mussells, declared that 
his conduct as an ambassador had been 
harsh and overbearing. 

Yorke gave up the sent in parliament 
which he hed rotained since 176 oe East 
Grmetend, 1761-61; Dover, 1761-74; and 
Grampound, 1774-80), and seems to have 
busied himself with military affairs, He was 
crentod Baron Dover on 18 Sept. 1788, Ha 
died at his house in THill Street, Mayfair, on 
2 Dec. 1792, when the peerage became e- 
tinct, he pen tee issue by his wife Chnis- 
tiona Charlotte Margaret, daughter of Hans 
Henry, baron de Stocken of Denmork, and 
widow of the Baron de Boetzalaer of Hol- 
Jand, whom ho had marriod at Antwerp on 
23 June 1788. lis porsonalty he left 
mainly to his nophows, his houses at Noe 
hampton and ITill Street to his widow, and 
his private and political papers to the Earl 
of Hardwicke, forming a portion of the 
‘Hardwicke Papers’ now in the British 
Museum (cf. Gent. Mag. 1792, ii. 1218), 


[Mémoire présenté pur Mr, le Ohevalier 
Yorke le 10 Noy, 1780 & leurs Hautes Puis- 
snnces; Discours do Son Excellence M, le Chev, 
Yorke dans une conforonce avec les deputés des 
Etats-Genoraux, 2 Noy. 1778; Westminster 
Magazine, April 1780 (with portrait); Annual 
Reglster, 1792 ; Collins's Poerage, 1779 v. 319, 
1812 iv, 491; G.E, O[okayne]’s Complete Peer- 
age (Yorke is here wrongly described aa fleld 
marshal); Bentson’s Political Index, vol. ik 
passim ; Bedford Corrosp, if. 26, iii. 265, 272; 
‘Walpolo Corresp. ed. Cunningham, iii, 302, iv. 
84, 150, 261, wi. 309, vii, 301, 488, 498, vill. 
16, 18, 10, 26, 286; oe Memoirs of 
George II, and Momoirs of George III, ed, 
Burker, i, 48; Stanhope’s Hist. of =o vil, 
64, 120; Waddington’s Guerre de Sapt Ans, 
1890, p. 181; Tuttle's I'rederick the Great, ti. 
185; Maolachlan'a William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, 1876, pp. 116-16; Doniol's Partici- 


pation de la France 4 1'Etab, des Etate-Unis, 


1886-92, iii, 718; Oourtney’s Parliamentary 
wesentation of Cornwall, p. 198; Egerton 


MSS, 2700, 2708 (corresp. with R, Gunning, 


ies Seca 
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" ‘Syri-5); Stowe MSS, 267-60 (corvesp, with 


Sandwich, 1768-5); Addit, MSS, 32026-7 (Paria 
tetter-books of 1761), 82830-0919 (corresp. with 
Lord Holdernesse, 1761-61), 82817 (corresp. 
sith Duka of Bedford), 82882-990 (corresp, 
with Duke of Neweustle, 1749-68), 34413-16 
(corresp. with W. Eden, 1776-86), 84412, f, 263 
{report on Anglo-Dutch Trade, 1773)] T. 8. 


YORKE, Sim JOSEPH SYDNEY (1768- 
4831), admiral, second son, by his second 
marrge, of Charles Yorke (1722-1770) 
q¥eh and younger brother of Charles Philip 
Or [ah was bom on 6 June1768, He 
entered the navy in 1780—probably in nome 
only—on board the William and Mary yacht, 
al afterwards the Ardent, In March 1781 
ho joined the Duke, commanded by Sir 
Charles Douglas [q.v.], whom, in December, 
he followed to the Formidable, in which he 
was present in the action of 12 April 1782, 
and continued till she paid off in 1788. In 
1784 he was again with Douglas in the Asais- 
tance, and came home with hin in the spring 
of 1785, Tle was then in the Salisbury, 
flagship of Commodore John Elliot fa-v.) on 
the Newfoundland station, and in the Ada- 
ment, with Sir Richard Hughes (q. v.}, at 
Halifax. On 27 June 1789 he was promoted 
to be heutenant of the Thisbe with Captain 
[Sir] Samuel Tood (1762-1814) [a v.], and 
returned to England in the end of the year. 
On 19 Nov. 1790 he was promoted to be com- 
wander, and in February 1791 was appointed 
to the Rattlesnake, which he commanded in 
the Channel til his promotion on 4 Feb. 
1798 to be captain of the Circe, in which, 
and afterwards in the Stag, the Jason, and 
the Canada, he sorved on tho home station 
eontinuously till the peaco of Amiens, 

In August 1808 he was appointed to the 
Prince George in the Channol. He after- 
wards commanded the Barfleur and the 
Christian VII, also m the Channel, and in 
May 1810 was appointed a lord of the ad- 
miralty, In June he was knighted when 
acting ag proxy for his brother, the third 
Rarl of Hardwicke, on his installation as 
K.G. On 81 July 1810 he was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and in the follow- 
ing January, with his flag in the Vengeur, 
he was sent out to Lisbon with reintorce- 
ments for the army. These were landed on 
4 March, and on the news Masséna broke up 
his camp in front of the lines of Torres 
Vedras and began his retreat. This was 
Yorke's last service afloat, but he remained 
at the admiralty till April 1818. On4 June 
1814 he was made a vice-ndmiral, K.0.B. 
on 2 Jan, 1816, and admiral on 22 July 1830. 
During his later yoars he lived principally at 
Sydney Lodge, Southampton, but devoted 
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much time and thought to the administra« 
tion of various charities. On 29 April 1831 
he presided at a meeting to consider sug~ 
gestions for a school for the education of the 
sons of naval and marine officers, which after- 


wards were ag form in the Naval School 
formerly at New Oross, and now at Eltham, 
Six dayslater,on 5 May 1831, he was drowned 
by the accidental overturning of a small yacht 
in Stokes Bay as he was returning to South- 
ampton from Portsmouth. Hehad baen mem- 
berjfor Reigate from 1790 to 1806, and. from 
1818 to 1831, having 1 the interval rapre- 
sented St, Germans, West Looe, and Sand- 
wich. 

A portrait of Yorke aged three years was 
pce by Charles Read, and engraved by 

alentine Green in 1772 (Bromzzy, p. 353). 
Yorke married (1), in 1798, Elizabeth Weako, 
daughter of James Rattray of Atherston, 
N.B.; she died in 1812, leaving four sons 
and a daughter. The eldest son, Charles 
Philip Yorke, fourth earl of Iardwicke, is 
separately noticed. He married (2), in 1815, 
Utania Annie, Santer of George Paulet, 
twelfth marquis of Winchester, and dowager 
marehioness of Clanricarde, 

(Marshall's Royal Nav. Biogr. in, (vol. i pt. 
ii.) 486, Gent Mag 1881, i. 477, Servica book 
in the Public Record Office; Navy ae " 


YORKHE, PLILID, first Bant or Hanp- 
Wiern (1690-1764), lord chancellor, only 
son of Philip Yorke (d. 1721), an attorney 
of Dover, by Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Gibbon, also of Dover, and widow of her 
cousin, Edward Gibbon, was born in Snar- 
gate Street, Dover, on 1 Dec. 1690, Through 
his mother the future chancellor was dis- 
tautly connected with Edward Gibbon the 
historian, and with Edward Brydges, father 
of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges [q. v.] The 
Yorkes of Dover claimed descent from the 
Yorkes of Hannington, North Wiltshire, a 
family of some consequence in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In the course of the 
soventeenth century the chancellor's grand- 
father, Simon Yorke (1605-1688), son of 
Bartholomew Youke of Calne, Wiltshire, 
settled at Dover. The chancellor's younger 
uncle, Simon, was grandfather of Philip 
Yorke (1748-1804) [q.v.], the genealogist. 
Tle was educated at a private school at Beth- 
nal Green kept by Samuel Morland, a strict 
dissenter and sound classical scholar. His 
mathematical master wos William Jones 

1675-1749) [q.v.], father of Sir William 
ones the orientalist. From school he passed 
straight into the office of a London solicitor, 
Salkeld, brother of Serjeant Salkeld, and 
thenee, after about twa years of drudgery, to 
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the Middle Temple, where hewas admitted on 
20Nov. 1708, and called to the bar on 27 Ma 

1715. He afterwards, on 26 July 1724, mi- 
grated to Lincoln's Inn, of which in the fol- 
Jowmg November he was elected bencher and 
treasurer, and in 1726 master of the library. 

In the ‘Spectator’ of 28 April 1712 Philip 
Homebred Tiaomsicose judiciously and not in- 
elegantly on the absurdity of sending raw lads 
ontoreign travel. This modest performance 
is ascribed by early and credible tradition to 
Yorke, and, xf authentic, is not without bio- 
graphical interest, It affords, however, no 
reason to rogret the strictness with which he 
on the whole devoted himself to his legal 
studies, 

Among Yorke’s early associates were Ro- 
bert (afterwards Viscount) Jocelyn [q.v.] and 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Parker 
{a v.] By the latter he was introduced to 

ord Macclesfield, in whom he found a 
patron and friend. Ie thus made his début 
very early, both m the courts and in partia- 
ment, to which the Pelham interest secured 
his ratun on 21 April 1719 for Lewes, and 
afterwards, on 20 March 1721-2, for Seaford, 
which he continued to represent until his 
elevation to the peerago. Ifo made his first 
yecorded specch in the debate on going into 
committee on the measure declaratory of the 
supremacy of the British over the Insh 
parliament (-+ March 1719-20). The specch 
apparently established his reputation as a 
constitutionalist; for a few days later he 
‘was sworn in as solicitor-genoral, in succos- 
sion to Sir William Thompson la 4 On 
11 Junefollowing he was Iniphted. Jfe had 
proviously been clected to the recordership 
of Dover, which he retained throughout life. 

As sdheitor-general Yorke assisted Sir 
Robert, Raymond [q. v.] in the prosecution 
of the Jacobite conspirator Christopher Layer 
(4. v.] Ife also took subordinate part in 
the proceedings against Atlerbury and lus 
associates [see ATTORBORY, FRANCIS}. On 
81 Jan, 1728-4 ha succeeded Raymond os 
attorney-genoral. The impeachment of Lord 
Macclesfield was then impending, and in the 
ordinary course it would havo fallen to the 
attorney-general to conduct it. Yorke thus 
found himself in a position of extreme de- 
licacy; for what duty prescribed friendship 
forbade. The government respected his 
‘seruples, and permitted him to devolve the 
management of the impeachment upon the 
solicitor-general, Sir Clement Wearg [q. v.] 
His own professional honour was immacu- 
late, and might wall have induced him to take 
® severe view of Macclesfield’s canes but 
charity and the sense of personal obligation 
prevailed, and hisintimacy with the earl was 
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neither ruptured nor impaired b . 
tion, He showed a simflex ae 
political offenders, and, though himzelf th 
ee ism, did not fail to 
support the bill for Bolingbroke’ ituti 
(20 Apa 1736). ghroke's testitation 
_ He was as much at home in the 
in the forum, and rendered Walpole aoc 
service by his defonce of the financial ae 
dients adopted on the rupture of dj a 
intercourse with Austria (April 1797) - 
Continued in office on the accession of 
Ceorge II, he conducted in the earl years 
of the new reign several cases of mote than 
ordinary public interest, among them the 
prosecutions of Edmund Curll[q.v,](Michnel- 
mas term 1727) for obscene libel, of Thomas 
Woolston [q. v-| for blasphemy, of William 
Tales (9 Dec. 1728) for the conversion of 
letter-franks into poyeuenle instruments, of 
the ex-wardens of the fleet Bambridge and 
Tluggins (1729) for murder [sea Bansamay 
noe nel and of Richard Franckhn, ub 
lusher of the ‘Craftsman,’ for seditions hbal 
[cf Rayatonn, Rosurz, Lorp Raruonn), 
bearing in these, and indeed in all, crown 
cases blended vigilance and moderation in 
happy contrast with the excessive zeal dis. 
played by some of his predecessors, and served 
asan ensample to his successors, In parlia- 
mont he proved o mainstay to the goyern- 
ment in the heated debates on the Hessian 
and Swedish subsidies (7 Feb, 1799), the 
forvign loan prohibition bill (24 Feb, 1780), 
the army estimates (26 Jan, 1731-2), and 
tho excise bill (1d March 1782-8), At the 
bar he had now but one rival, Charles Talbot 
(afterwards Baron Tatbot) [q, v.], and as a 
common-law practitionor avan Talbot was his 
acknowlodged inferior. Accordingly, on the 
death of Lord Raymond (18 March 1782-8), 
Talbot was resorved for the chancellorship, 
which the cfe[aee of Lord a ly pee 





doon to vacate [see Kine, Pornn, first Lonp 
Ke], and Yorke, after some delay, secapted 
the vacant chief-justiceship, with a salay of 
4,0002, double that of his predecessor, He 
was invested with the coif and appointedchief 
justice on 31 Oct., was sworn of the privy 
council on] Noy,, and on 23 Noy, was created 
Baron Hardwicke of Tlardwicke (where he 
had already a seat) in Gloncesterabire, On 
29 March 1735 he was elected recorder of 
Gloucester, 

Tardwicke took his sent in the Toute of 
Lords on 17 Jan, 1783-4, and on 28 March 
following distinguished himeelf by his ¢ffec- 
tive and dignified reply to Lord Ohesterfeld's 
strictures upon the royal message announce 
ing an immediate augmentation of the forces, 
The war of the Polish syeceasion was thes 
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raging, and served as © pretext for the mes- 
yore. But Hardwicke saw in it a security 
for domestic tranquillity, then jeopardised by 
, widespread spirit of disaffection and law- 
jgness. Le therefore resisted the reduction 
gf the army proposed in the following year, 
helped Newcastle to enervate measure 
PM piting the presence of the military in 
roughs at election time (18 Apiil), and 
ya the sanction of his authority to their 
employment to suppress the sporadic riots of 
thasummer, He met the emergency of the 
Porteous riots with equal firmness; and the 
ninbution meted out by parliament to the 
city of Hdinburgh fell far short of the men- 
gore as originally drafted by him (1737). 
Sharing to the full the horror of ‘ per- 
uities’ chnracteristic of the lawyers of 
day, Hardwicke suffered the excessively 
stringent Moitmain Act of 1736 to pass 
without other amendment than the evemp- 
ton of purchases for valunblo consideration, 


. The natrowness of his chuichmanship was 


evinced by the strenuous resistance which, in 
eoncert with ‘Talbot, he offered to a measure 
of the some sesston for the amendment of 
tho antiquated and vexatious procedure for 
the recovery of tithes. When Talbot was 
aneble to attend the House of Lords, Hard- 
meke supplied his place as speaker, He was 
eo attiing on Talbot's death, and was con- 
tmued as speaker by an ixregularly sealed 
commission (16 Feb. 1730-7) ponve nego- 
tutions which terminated in his acceptance 
of the great seal, with a promise of the re- 
version of a tollership in the exchequer for 
lus eldest son (21 Feb.) Te retained the 
et ease until 8 June, when he was 
succeeded by Sir William Lee [q.v.] Me 
had no sooner received tho great soal than 
the king thrust a him the irksome duty 
of bearing to the Prince of Wales a message 
concerning his allywanco, couched in terms 
the harshness of which the chancollor in 
van attempted to mitigate, He was equally 
mauccessful in his subsequent endeavours 
fo pour oil on the troubled waters [see 
Frenprick Lovis, Princn oF Warns]. As 
Newcastle's contidantand mentor, Hardwicke 
now began to exert an influence on the 
course of political atfnirs which was far more 
real than apparent, le revised the Spanish 
eonvention of 178, and after Walpole’s fall 
he hecame the ordinary draftaman of the 
king’s speech, then a much more important 
dorument than it 1s now. During the king's 
absences from thé realm in 1740 and subse- 
quent years he waa a member, and by no 
means the least influential member, of the 
council of regency [seo Guoren Il}. lis 


foragn policy was on the whole pacific, but | from exercising their functions, 
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he discerned the ineyitableness of the wat 
‘with Spain somewhat earlier than Walpole, 
and went into it with more gusto. Wale 
pole’s administration, however, he defended 
at lerge and in detail against Carteret’s 
attack (13 Feb. 1740-1), and to his nervous 
and impassioned eloquence was probably due 
the defeat of the iniquitous measure for in- 
demnifying witnesses against the fallen 
minister oe May 1742), He retained the 
great seal during Lord Wilmington's ad- 
ministration, and also on the accestion of 
Henry Petham [q. v.] to power, Thenceforth 
his pollerwas to maintam the predommance 
of the Pelham interest. In this he was 
perhaps justified, for the choice lay between 
the Pelhams and Carteret; and Carteret, 
though incomparably superior to Newcastle 
in ability, was by no means a safe man or 
easy to work with (sea Carreret, Jory, 
Earn Granvinzz; and Porwam-Horxss, 
Tuomas, Dux or N. ae eee eet eey 
Neweastle was fussy and foolish, but Hard- 
wiclke well mew how to manage him, and in 
great emergencies was able to make his will 
prevail both in the cabinet andin parliament, 
Co him was due the insertion ofthe attainder 
clauses in the act of 1744 making corre- 
spondence with the young Pretender or his 
brothers punishable as high treason, a strong, 
not to say haish, measure which the event 
proved to be inellicacious, but which, con- 
sidering the gravity of the crisis, is not to 
be condemned on that account. The re- 
bellion itself, which Granville minimised 
and Newcastle magnified, while others of 
the regents showed signs of disailuction, 
Tlardwicke estimated at once in its true 
Ploportions, and with quiet alertness took 
the necessary measures for its suppresaion, 
Tle also composed the Pa ems and patriotic 
speech with which tho king on his return 
ed, parliament (27 Oct.) In presiding as 
lord high steward at the trials of the rebel 
lords, Hardwicke displayed judicml im- 
partiality. His tone, however, was neither 
as dignified nor as magnanimous as the 
oocasion demanded; nor can he escape re- 
sponsibility for the perversion of justice in 
the case of Charles Radcliffe (see Boxn, 
Witrtan, fourth Ean or Krnmarvocx; 
Exeninstonn, Antaur, sixth Lord Bat- 
moRINo; Fraspr, Smon, twelfth Lozp 
Lovar; Macxenzrn, Gnorex, third Earw or 
Cromarty; and Rapotirrs or Ravouyrrs, 
Jamas, third Hart or Dee) 
Hardwicke was pemenily responsible for 
thesubsegient legislative measures by which 
the highland ca was use akon 
nonjurin; iscopalian clergy prohibite 
njuring ep ney , Prohibited 
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foited estates at once annexed in perpunity ea In any case, the release of 


the crown, and the arbitrary and ill-defined 
heritable jurisdictions superseded by a re- 
gular impartial administration of justice 
upon the English model. As draftsman of 
the Regency Act passed on the death of the 
Prince of Wales (1761), he gave great 
offence to Cumberland eet QGuoren I1), 
‘which he increased by stitling the investiga- 
tion of the charges of jacobitism brought 
against the prince's entourage (sce Munnar, 
Writian, first Earn or Mansyicip], Ie 
supported Lord Chesterfield’s reform of the 
calendar (1751) and carried a reform of the 
marviago law (1753). The laiter measure 
felieveld England and Wales from the 
scandal of clandestine marriages (members 
of the royal family, the Jewish and quaker 
communiiies alone excepted); but by re- 
quiring solemnisation according 1o the law 
and ritual of the church of England in 
churches or chapels already used for tho 

urpose, and invalidating infants’ marriages 
by heense without consent of parents or 
guardiang, it produced a crop of grievances 
which were only gradually removed hy 
amending acts, In 1828 it was finally 
superseded by (he measure which forms the 
basis of the present law. 

On the death of Henry Pelham (6 March 
atte) Tastee manaped the negotiation 
which placed Newcastle at the treasury. 
Tlardwicke himself retained the great seal 
and was rewarded (2 Apvil) for his long and 
eminent services by the titles of Marl of 
Hardwicke sand Viscount Royston. Ile 
successfully defended the llanoverinn sub- 
sidiary treatics [sea Guoren IT] and de- 
feated the militia bill of 1766, In tho erisis 
which followed the loss of Minorca ho ro- 
signed office shortly after Newcastle (19 Nov. 
1766). Tilia opposition to the proposed re- 
lease of Byng’s judges from their oath of 
gecrecy wore a harsh and sinist cr appearance, 
of which the worst is made by his inveterate 
enemy, Horace Walpole, Of Byng’'s guilt, 
however, Ilardwicke had no shadow o 
doubt; and by his intimate relations with 
Lord Anson he was exceptionally qualified 
to form a judgment. ‘Byng,’ he wroto to 
Newcastle, 6 Feb, 1767,‘ would not sail down 
upon Golissonniére in the only way in which 
he was attackable because there would bo 
risk, Not an officer or a soldier was to be 
landed at Port Mahon because there would 
be danger in it.” There can be little doubt 
that thess words aro an echo of what he had 
heard from Anson, and they imply that 
Byng’s conduct, whatever its motive, was 
so excessively cautious a3 to be tanta- 
mount to desertion in the face of the enemy. 
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: & court-mart; 
from their oath would have been bctatet 


of dangerous ond incalculable 
which no constitutional lawyer eal 
ex eee to approve, 

On the resignation of Devonshir is 
wieke played the part of onset’ oe 
between Newcastle and Pitt, but did not 
resume office. To Pitt's foreign Policy he 
gave a general support, but on the fall of 
Quebec became solicitous for peace, 

IIe was resworn of the privy council on 
the accession of George IIT, whose first 
speech he drafted (minus the passage in 
which the king gloried in the name of Bri- 
ton). Ie approved of Bute’s appointment 
to the northern seala (25 March 761), and 
joined in the rovolt against Pitt on the 
Spanish war question, but declined Bute's 
subsequent ofler of the privy seal (16 Nov,) 
He followed Newenstle ‘into opposition 
(May 1762), and took a prominent 

ainst the government in the debates on 
the peace of Paris (9 Dec. 1762) and the 
cider tnx (28 March 1763). In the Wilkes 
affair he was against the government on tha 
as of genoral Warrants, and with 
them on the question of privilege, but was 
precluded by ill-health from making aay 
ee pronouncement on either question, 

n both questions his view ultimately pre- 
vailed. With Wilkes personally ho had no 
sort of sympathy, ‘North Briton’ No, 45 he 
held 10 be a seditious libel, He also held 
the high legal doctrine which restricted the 
jury in libel coses to the determination of 

are questions of fact, and how far he was 
prepared to go in restraining the lberty of 
the press he had shown in the earlier caseof 
Paul Whitehead [q. v.] by moving the 
standing order prohibiting the unauthorised 
publication of lives of peers, which was only 
vacated on the oye of the publication of 
Lord Campbell's ‘Lives of the Chancellors’ 
(22 July 1815). 

Hardwicke died, after a lingering illness, 
at his house in Grosvenor Square on 6 March 
1764, ‘Ilias remains were removed to his 
seat at Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, and in- 
terred (16 March) in the family vault ad- 
joining the church. Within the church is his 
monument in Siena marble by Scheemakers. 

Hardwicke figures as solicitor-general in 
Forrers’s historical picture of the court of 
chancery, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, where is also a sketch of him as 
lord chancellor by on unlmown hand, A 
copy of his portrait by Ramsay is at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Engravings from portraits by 
Dahl, Hudson, and Ifoare are in the British 
Museum (cf. his Life hy Hanns cited infra, 
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gad ADOLPHUS, British Cabinet, No. 48; 
(at, Second Loan Evhib. Nos. 268, 881, 788), 

Among Hardwicke’s minor oifices were 
hoe of governor of Greenwich Lospital, 

senor of the Charterhouse, high steward 
wtBristol, governor of the Foundling Hos- 
‘isl, and. high steward (appointed 4 July 
1749) of the university of Sapp from 
yhich he received the degree of LL.D. on 
1s June 1768, He was also FILS. (elected 
i$ March 1768) and a trusteo of the British 
Museum. : 

Hardwicke married, on 16 May 1719, 
Margaret, doughter of Charles Cocks of 
Worcester [cf. SosnRs or Somituns, Jony, 
orp Souuns), and widow of John Lygon, 
by whom he ad (with two daughters) five 

, His heir, Philip; his second son, 
Charles ; and his third son, Joseph, are all 

srately noticed. Ilis fourth son, John, 
ded in 1769, clerk of the crownin chancery; 
wd his fifth son, James, in 1804, bishop of 
Bly. His elder daughter, Elizabeth, married 
George, lord Anson [q. v.J; his younger 
daughter, Margaret, married, in 1749, Sir 
(ilbert Heathcote, bart. 

Hardwicke was one of the handsomest 
nen of his day, and, though of a delicate 
eonstitution, proserved by temperate living 
wen in old age the elasticity and mien of 

oth, Is personal advantages, which in- 
tuded 2 musical voice, enhanced the affect 
ofhis eloquence, which by its stately cha- 
neter was peculiarly adapted to the llouse 
ofLords, His statesmanship was of a some- 
what mixed type. While his coolness and 
rsource during the Jacobite rebellion de- 
stra unstinted commendation, it must not 
forgotten thet the rebellion itsolf was 
the consequence of the entanglement of the 
eontry in the war of tho Austrian succession, 
for which, jointly with Neweuatle, Nard- 
wicke was responsible. Tis plun for the 

ification of Scotland presents a strange 
finding of wisdom and folly. Tew mea- 
ura have beon more judicious than the 
tholition of heritable jurisdictions, few less 
wthan the proscription of the tartan. ILis 
forsign policy is perhaps fairly open to the 
charge of shiftiness, Ilo was chiofly respon- 
sible for the acceleration of the peace of Aix- 
Chapelle, an end in itself eminently de- 
uable, but accomplished in some degree at 
tha expanse of our ally, Maria Theresa. It 
ualso a melancholy fact that in 1762 he 
was party to a scheme for securing the 
dection of a king of the Romans by sheer 
conuption. Flis desertion of Pitt for Buto 
m 1761, and his subsequent desertion of 
Buta for Pitt, betray a lamentable want 
tither of judgment or of resolution, IIis 
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constitutionalism was somewhat stiff, not 
to say antiquated. His opposition to the 
reorganisation of the militis was determined 
by the old whig prejudice against permanent 
militery establishments; but hus solicitude 
for liberty did not prevent him from post- 
poning (1757) for nearly half 2 century a 
much-needed reform of the process by writ 
of habeas corpus at common law, and for 
the liberty of the press hecan hardly be said 
to have had any respect whatever, His re- 
verence for the British constitution as fixed 
by the revolution of 1688 was almost un- 
bounded, and he approached the task of legis- 
lation reluctantly, and only under pressure 
of what he believed to be urgent necessity. 
Among English lawyers his position is 
unique. With less thon the ordinary ad- 
vantages of education, he proved mora than 
competent in youth for offices which usually 
tax the powers of matureage. His maturit; 
fulfilled the promise of lis prime, and his 
later career crowned. the whole with un- 
perishable lustre. The term of his chief- 
justiceship was, indeed, too brief and 
uneventful to afford him an occasion of 
displaying his qualities to full advantage, 
but during his prolonged tenure of the great 
seal they found such scope as had been 
allowed to none of his predecessors ; nor did 
he fail to turn his opportunity to noble 
account. It is hardly too much to say that 
in the course of somewhat less than twenty 
years he transformed equity from a. chaos of 
precedents into a scientific system. This 
grand revolution he eflected in the quiet, 
unobtrusive, almost imperceptible manner 
in which the most durable results are 
usually achieved. Far from despising pre- 
cedent, he diligently sought for and followed 
it whenever practicable. But the use which 
he made of it was such as the Baconian 
philosopher makes of the instances positive 
and negative wpon which he founds o gene- 
ralisation. Each case as it came before him 
he reviewed in the light of all discoverable 
relevant authorities, and never reated until 
he had elicited from them an intelligible 
ound of decision. Where English pre- 
cedents failed he drew freely upon the 
learning of the civilians, and, in the last re~ 
sort, upon his own large and luminous sense 
of natural justice. Thus in Hardwicke the 
rational and architectonic spirit of the Ro- 
man jurisprudence penetrated English 
equity, with the result that in » multitude 
of intricate questions his decisions have 
traced the lines within which his successors 
have undeviatingly proceeded ; and close and 
frequent scrutiny has only served to con- 
firm their authority. His judgments, which 
4u° 
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in important cases were usually written, 
were always models of logical arrangement 
and perspicuous style. Only threo of them 
were ever reviewod by the House of Lords, 
and in each case the decision was affirmed. 
The paucity of appeals, however, is no doubt 
in part attributable to the fact that through~ 
out his tenure of the great seal Iardwicke 
himself was actually the sole law lord. 
Ifis principal reporters are: Barnardiston, 
Oomyns, Ridgeway, Annaly, Strange, West, 
Atkyns, ‘Ambler, Vesey Senior, and Ken- 
yon (see also ‘Collectanea Juridica,’ 1791, 
vol, i. No. xvii). 

In the ceeclesiastical patronage which, 
jointly with Newcastle, he dispensed, Tard- 
wicke showed axcellent judgment [cf Brrvn, 
Trowis, D D.; Bravuny, Jasus; Bornor, 
Josneit; PEARoD, ZAcHARY; Suckor, THo- 
was; Sirourock, Tromas; Tucknn, Jostatt). 
He is said to have been avaricious, and it, 
is certain that he appreciated wealth at its 
full value; but, though he amnased on im- 
mense fortune, no suspicion of corruption 
ever sullied Jus fnir fame. Doth in public 
and private life ho maintained an imper- 
turbable urbanity of manner; and, if hardly 
& genial companion, he was a firm friend 
aid a good husband and fal her. 





Iordwicke was author of ‘A Discourse of 


the Judicial Authority belonging to the 
Oftice of Master of the Rolls in the Tigh 
Oourt of Chancery,’ London, 1727, 8vo; 
2nd edit. enlarged, 1728 [cf. Warsunton, 
Witurai), Several of his speeches are ex- 
tant in pamphlet form: two on giving judg- 
ment against the Jacobite lords (London, 
1746-7, fol. and 8vo), and two othors—one 
on presenting the horitable jurisdictions bill, 
17 Feb. 1746-7 ; the other on the third read- 
ing of ihe militia bill, 24 May 1756 (London, 
1770, 8vo). A letterfrom him to Lord Roy- 
ston, dated 4 Supt. 1763, giving an account 
of the recent negotiation between Pitt and 
Bulo, was published in ‘ Original Papers, 
London, 1786, and afterwards incurporated 
in the ‘ Parliamentary Iistory’ (xv. 1827). 

A vast moss of his correspondence and 
other documents relating to him is preserved 
in the British Museum: in Rgerton MSS. 
3721 £ 86, 2184 £ 3; Stowe MSS. 142 7, 
107, 254 £. 1,750 f. 80; Additional MSS, 
9828 f. 80, 11801, 12428, 16956 Mf. 9-40 
28051 f. 360, 29598 f£. 19, 82687-7709, 
32842-054, 32902 f. 238, 38066 f 205, 
$4624-5, and the ITardwicke Papers acquired 
in 1809, For other Hardwicke Papers see 
‘Woodhouselee's ‘ Lifeof Lord ames,’ i, 294, 
814-820, re Hist, aay eae 2nd. Rep. 
App. pp. 88-91, 8rd Rep. App. pp. 222, 404, 
lb, ih Rep. App. pp. 281, b24, 6th Rep. 
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App. p. 289, 8th Rep, App. i, 991-4 Gi 
Oth Rep. App. iii, 85, 10t Rep. App. mae 
284, 822, 449, 11th Rep. App. vu, 50-69), ’ 
[Visitation of Wiltshire, 1628, od. Mar 
shall, 1882; Phillhpps's Visitation of Wilteh 
1677 (1854); Genealogist, ed, Selby, new ser, 
iv. 69-71; Aubrey's Collections for ‘Wiltshire, 
1.91; Ionre’s Modern Wiltshire (Ambresbary), 
p. 85; Miscell. Geneul. et Herald, od, Howat 
2nd ser. iii. 308-9; List of Sharitfs for England 
and Wales, compiled from documents in the 
Public Record Offico, 1898; Borry’s Count 
Genealogies (Kont); Hasted’s Kent (fol.), i 
859, iv_2, 88, 99; Lincoln's Inn Records; 
Otheial Return of Membera of Parliament: Parl 
Hist. vols, visi-xv.; Tat, Reg. Chron, Diary, 
1727 p. 66,1729 p, 214; Strange’s Rep, D 839; 
Fitzgibbon's Rep, p, 6; Walpolo's Letters, ed, 
Cunningham ; Walpole’s Memoiry George TI, ed, 
Tolland ; Goorge TT,ed, La Marchant and Rus. 
soll Barker); Walpolo's Cat. of Royal and Noble 
Authors, ed, Park; Glover's Momoirs; Walde- 
gravo's Momoira; Coxe'a Walpole, i. 899 et 
seq.; Coxe’s Pelham Administration: Mareh- 
mont Papers, od. Rouse, i 20, 273-4; Chatham's 
Corrosp ed. Taylor and Pringle; Curresp. of 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford, ed, Lord John 
Russell, Gronville Papors, od, Smith, Lordy 
Journals, xx1v. 321, 562, 564, 600, 634, 686, 
xxy, 4, 16, 19, lxxvir, 873; Chesterfield’y Letters, 
ed, Mahon; Couksey’s Essnys on Somera and 
Hardwicke; Ann, Reg. 1764, 1, 129, si. 278, 
Bigraphia Britannica; Nicholls's Recollections 
and Reflections; Phillimore’s Life of Lyttelton; 
Butler'sReminrcences, 4th adit, i, 132; Nichols's 
Lit, Anecd, and Illustv ; Collins's Peerage, ed, 
Brydges, iv. 486; G. E, C[okayne}'s Complete 
Peerage; Burke's Peerage; Luwyera and Mapi- 
strates’ Magazine, 11. 84; Law Magazine, iii,72; 
Qampboell’a Lives of the Chancellors; Harns'y 
Info of Lord-Chancollor Hardwicke; Fost'’s 
Lives of the Jndge9; Mnhon’s ist. of Eng- 
land; Lecky’s Hist. of England in the Ligh. 
toonth Uentury.] J. ML RB, 


YORKH, PHILIP, second Fann ov 
Darpwionn (1720-1790), eldest son of 
Lord-chancellor IJardwicke [sea Yorrs, 
Purp, first Bart or ITannwicxs}, was 
born on 19 March 1710-20. He was edu- 
cated at Newcome's school, Hackney, after- 
‘wards under private tutors, of whom Samuel 
Salter [q. v.] waa one, and at the university 
of Cambridge, where he matriculated from 
Corpus Christi College in 1737, and received 
the degroe of LL.D, in 1749, In 1741 he 
was elected F.R.S. and in 1744 F.8.A, He 
contributed some English verses to the 
‘Pietas Academim Cantabrigiensis in funere 
serenissim Principis Wullelmine Caro- 
linw’ (Cambridge, 1788, fol.), and with his 
brother Oharles [q. v.] wrote the greater 
portion of the ‘Athenian Letters; or the 
Epistolary Correspondence of an Ageut 
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ofthe King of Persia, residing at Athens 
during the Peloponnesian War’ (London, 
1741, 4 vols. 8vo). Tho work was projected 
gs an academic exercise by Thomas Birch 
(a. ¥-1, who himself wrote some of the letters 
and edited the whole. Other contributors 
wera Henry Coventry (d. 1752) (q. v.], John 
Green [q. V-}], Samuel Salter [q. v.], Cathe- 
ano Talbot ty v.], Daniel Wray [q. v. 
Dr, Rooke (afterwards master of Christ's 
(ollege), John Heaton (of Corpus Christi 
College), and John Lawry (prebendary ot 
Rochester). The ‘Letters’ were printed for 
private circulation only, the first edition 
peng limited to ten copies, and the se- 
end, which was deferred untal 1781 (Lon- 
don, 1 vol. 4to), to & hundred copies; but 
the vivacity and verisimilitude, which, not- 
withstanding the diversity of authorship, 
characterised the entire collection placed it 
fir above the ordinary level of academic 
compositions, and the vogue given to his- 
- ric fiction by the appearance of Barthé- 
lemy’s calebrated ‘Voyage du Jeune Ana- 
charsis en Grace’ (Paris, 1788) at length 

eured for it the honour of piracy (Dublin, 
1709, 2 vols. vo). Thesurreptitious edition 
was suppressed and superseded in 1798 by 
one ee the imprmatur of the then 
(third) Earl of Hardwicke (London, 2 vols, 
4to), and furnished with a geographical in- 
dex, maps, and engravings. A new edition 
by Archdeacon Coxe appeared in 1810 (Lon- 
dou, 2 vols, 4to). Another edition ap- 
peared at Basel in 1800 (8 vols. 8vo}. There 
ae also French translations by Villeterqua 
and Christophe, published ot Paris in 1803 
(8 tom. 8vo and 4 tom. 12mo respectively). 
Tha vogue of the ‘Athenian Letters’ is long 
pest, and. few critics would endorse the en- 
comiums lavished upon the work by Lod 
Campbell in his ‘Life of Charles Yorke.’ De- 
preciation is indeed now more easy than appre- 
dation; but, nevertheless, the service which 
the ‘Athenian Letters’ rendered in an age 
which had no worthy English version of 
Thucydides and few translations of any kind 
ftom the Greek is hardly to be over-usti- 
meted. The work was groatly admired by 
Barthélemy, 

Yorke represented Reigate, Surray, in 
the parliament of 1741-7, and Oambridge- 
third in subsequent parliaments so long as 
hsremained a commoner. From 2 April 
Wid he was styled Viscount Royston. 
Though an infrequent speaker, he was 
sssiduous in attendance in the House of 
Commons, and kept an exact journal of the 
debates from December 1748 to April 1745, 
which was eventually incorporated in Cob- 
bett’s ‘Parliamentary Jlistory,’ vol. xiii, 
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He was sworn of the privy council on the 
accession of George TTI, and took his seat in 
the House of Lords as Farl of Hardwicke on 
16 March 1764. In politics he continued the 
family tradition, was 1 member (without 
office) of the first Rockingham administra- 
tion, and was offered the northern sealy on 
Grafton’s resignation (14 May 1706), Ie 
declined office by reason of ill-health, which 
also prevented him from taling an active 
pet im. opposition during the Grafton and 

orth administrations, He retained, how- 
ever, the confidence of his party, whose 
meetings were commonly held at his town 
house, and was congulted during the ar- 
rangements which terminated in the forma- 
tion of the second Rockingham administra- 
tion, Ho was teller of the exchequer from 
1788, lord-lieutenont of Cambridgeshire 
from 1757, and high steward of the 
university of Cambridge from 1764 until 
his death in London, at his house m St, 
James’s Square, on 16 May 1700. He was 
also a trustee of the British Museum. 
Tle married, on 22 May 1740, Jemima, 
daughter of John Campbell, third carl of 
Breadalbane, afterwardssuojure Marchioness 
Grey and Baroness Lucas of Crudwell, b 
whom he left only female issue, Tho title 
accordingly devolved upon his nephew 
Philip Yorke, third earl [q. v.], eldest son of 
his brother Charles. 

Tardwicke edited ; 1. ‘Letters from and to 
Sir Dudley Carleton during his Embassy in 
Holland, London, 1767; 2nd ed. 1775; 8rd 
ed. 1780, 4to. 2, ‘Miscellaneous State 
Papers from 1601 to 1726,’ London, 1778, 
4to [of. Soups or Sommors, Jonny, Lonp 
Sounrs, ad jin.] 8. ‘Walpoliana; or a 
few Anecdotes of Sir Robert Walpole,’ 
London, 1783, 4to. The last work, which 
was privately printed, must be carefully 
distinguished from the ‘Walpoliana’ subse- 

uently edited by John Pinkerton (q. v.] 
Prom his autograph marginalia wera de- 
yived the annotations markod ‘EH’ in the 
Oxford edition of Burnet’s ‘Own Time’ 
(1828) (cf. Addit. 28. 31964), Portions 
of Hardwicke’s papers and correspondence 
are printed by Harris, ‘Life of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke’ and Lord Albe- 
marle, ‘ Memoirs of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and his contemporaries; others are 
containedin Egerton MS. 2180ff. 76,224, 284, 
9184, 2185 f, 164; Additional MSS, 15946 
f, 58, 16057 ff. 826-84, 32725-33070, and 
the Lansdowne, Rutland, and Dartmouth 
collections (sea Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
App. p. 280, 14th Rep. App. i. 89, x. 211, 
216, obi, 293, 289, 967, 270-1, and 15th 
Rep. App. i. 288, 268, 267-8), 

4mu2 
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(Collins's Pecrage, ed. Brydges, iv. 492; @. E. 
Clokayne}’s Complete Peerage; Official Return 
of Membors of Parliament, Parl. Hist..ols. xni- 
xvi; Liats of the Roya] Societyand Society of An- 
tiquaries ; Walpole’s Letters, ed, Cunningham; 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. and Illustr.; Gent. Mag. 
1790, 1. 479, 1816 ii, 405 ; Chalmors’s Biogr, 
Dict.; Lowndes’s Bibliographer's sae) - 


YORKE, PHILIP (1743-180), author 
of the ‘Royal Tribes of Wales, born in 
1748, was the son of Symon Yorke (d. 28 July 
1767) of Evddig, a few miles south of Wrex- 
ham, who married Dorothy, daughter and 
heiress of Matthew Hutton of Newnham, 
Hertfordshire, His grandfathor, Simon 
Yorke, was uncle of Philip Yorke, first 
earl of Mardwicke [q. v.] Duilip was ad- 
mitted o fellow-commoner of Bene't (Corpus 
Christi) College, Cambridge, in 1766, and 
‘was created MA. per literas regias in the 
game year. Three yeors later he was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Nociety of Antiqua- 
ries. Through his wife’s interest he obtamed 
a seat in partiament for the Cornish borough 
of Helston, in the place of a member dis- 

unlified yy order of the TIouse of Commons 

October 1774), and he retained this seat 
until bo retired in 1781, Subsequently 
he sat for Grantham from 17 Jan. 1792 
until 7 Jan. 1793, when he aceopted the 
stewardship of the manor of East Iendred, 
and made oyer the representation to lus 
son Simon, Ilis panegyrists wrote of him 
that his most distinguishing trait was his 
talent for conversation, ‘which made him 
the very life and delight of society ;’ but he 
never spoke in the Youse of Commons, 
owing 1o a ‘constitutional diffidence” In 
his later years he turned his attention to 
‘Welsh history and genealogy, and in 1796 
issued seventy copies of his ‘Tracts of 
Powys, a genealogical history of Bleddyn 
a nfyn, and the ‘Third Royal Tribe of 
North Wales’ (1796, dto, printed by J. Marsh 
at the Druid Press, Wrexham). The dedi- 
cation, to Thomas Pennant of Downing, is 
dated ‘ irthig, 20 April 1795.’ An appendix 
contains intoresting letters from Lowis Morris 
to William Vaughan and others. In a re- 
vised and expanded form this worl: was re- 
issued in 1799 as ‘The Royal Tribes of 
Wales’ (London, to), a valuable brief ac- 
count of the five regal tribes, with much 
interesting information of their distinguished 
descendants. The illustrative portraits, 
drawn by J. Allen and engraved by W. Bond, 
ate those of Lord Ellesmere, Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, Sir John Wynn, Humphrey, 
duke of Buckingham, Catherine of Beren, 
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George, lord Jeffreys, Sir John Tra i 
Orlando Bridgman, Uumphrey Liwyd’ 
Thomas Hanmer, and Sir William Williams, 
The British Museum Library haa Robert 
Southey’s autograph copy of Yorka's! Royal 
Tribes’ (‘ Keswick, 22 Dec, 1884 ), 

Yorke had the intention of proceeding in 
the same manner with the fifteen tribes of 
North Wales, but this scheme he was unable 
to realise, This study, wrote one of his 
critics, ‘rather dry in itself, was in his hands 
enlivened by 2 variety of authentic and ey. 
tertaining anecdotes, many of which had 
escaped preceding historians’ At the sama 
Lime we are assured that his‘ taste for natural 
beauty was very correct,’ Yorke died at his 
seat of Erddig Park, Wrexham, which he 
had greatly embellished since he succeeded 
to the property, on 19 Feb. 1804, 
married, first, on 2 July 1770, Elizabeth 
younger daughter of Sir John Cust fq. vl; 
and secondly, in 1782, Diana, ala of 
Tudgeway Owen Moyrick and daughter and 
heiress of Pierce Wynne of Dyffryn Aled 
Donbighshive, Tle was succeeded Yy Simon 
Yorke (1771-1834), his eldest son by his 
first wife, A portrait of Yorke by Gains. 
borough was onpraved by Scriven; another 
with a dog, by Reynolds, was engraved by 
Bartolozzi, 

[Annual Registor, 1804, p. 474; Gent, Mag, 
1767 p. 490, 1804 i. 280; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1898, p. 1669; Wollinms’s Dict, of 
Eminent Welshmen, p. 662; Graduati Cantabr.; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dictionary; Official Reto 
of Mombors of Purliament ; Courtney's Purlia- 
mentary Reprosont. of Cornwall; Moule’a Bibl, 
Tlernld, p 488; Monthly Rev. 1799, iii, 262; 
Malone’s Dict. of Engl. Literature ; Evane's 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, Nos. 11679, 23228, 
Addit. MS. 82967 ff. 16, 267; Lowndos’s Bibl, 
Man, (Bohn); Brit. Mus. Cat.} T.3. 


YORK, PIITLIP, third Eant or Hazp- 
wioxn (1757-1884), eldest son of Lord-chan- 
eellor Yorke (sec Yorn, can by hus 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of Dr. Fre- 
man, was born on 81 May 1767. Ie was 
educated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
‘where ho received the degree of M.A. in 
1776, ond that of LL.D, in 1811. He was 
algo in 1806 elected high steward of the uni- 
versity. He reprosented Cambridgeshire in 
parliament from his return on 14 Sept, 1780 
until lus accession to the peerage as third 
earl of TWardwicke on the death, 16 May 
1790, of his uncle, the second earl [sea YoRKE, 
Pre, second Bart or Harpwroxs), In 
politics he at first followed Fox, but rallied 
to the government in 1794, and was lord. 
lieutenant of Ireland under both Addin; 
(March 180]-May 1804) and Pitt, whose 
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death dissolved his administration before 
Hardwicke's successor-designate, Lord Powis, 
ted been sworn in [see Crivp, Epwanp, 
just or Powis]. On the formation of the 
siministration of ‘All the Talents’ he was 
yplaced by the sixth Duke of Bedford 
(february 806). During his six years’ vice- 
poyalty he did much to allay the irritation 
mused by the union, and became himself a 
canvert to catholic emancipation, to which 
use heateadfastly adhered until its triumph 
2 1829. To the parliamentary Reform Bill 
of 1881 he gave © qualified support. He 
died on 18 Nov. 1834, and was buried in the 
family vault_at Wimpole. Hardwicke was 
KG. (elected on 25 Nov, 1808, installed by 
proxy, paving received the penis at Dublin, 
23 April 1805). Ie was also F.R.S. and 
FSA, a trustee of the British Museum, 
and from 1790 lord-lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire, A few of Hardwicke’s letters ore 

inted in Lord Colchester's ‘ Diary’ (1861). 

thers remain in manuscript (seo Zist. MSS, 
Comm. 4th Rep. App. pp. 344 et seg. and 
Addit. MSS, 33109-11 and 83114). 

Hardwicke married,on 21 July 1782, Bliza- 
beth, third daughter of James Lindsay, fifth 
earl of Balcarres, by whom he loft only female 
issue. The title accordingly devolved upon 
his nephew, Chorles Philip Yorke, who is 
separately noticed. 

(Hareis’s Life of Lord-chancelior Hardwicke; 
Grd. Cant,; Collins's Pecrage, od. Brydges, iv. 
wii @. E, C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage ; Offi- 
as 
vols, xxiv-xxxi.; Hangard’s Parl, Debates, vol. 
vii, ot soq., now ser. XX. 1529, 3rd ser, iil, 326; 
Political Memoranda of Francis, fifth Duke of 
Leeds (Camden Soc.); Fox’s Momorials and Cor- 
respondence, ed. Russell; Private Papers of Wil- 
ham Wilberforce, ed. Wilberforce, p.112; Stan- 

e's Life of William Pitt; Pollew's Lifo of 
Sidmouth, i. 361, 481 ; Buckingham’s Court and 
Cublnets of George III, iii. 144, 364, iv. 19; 
Grey's Life and Opinions of Enz! Grey, p. 101; 
Cornwallis's Correspondence, ed. Ross; Kirk- 
qatrick Sharpe's Correspondence, od. Allurdyce, 
4.77; Gent. Mag. 1836, i. 206; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities, ed. Ockerby,] MR. 


YORKEE, PHILIP JAMES (1799-1874), 
chemist, mineralogist, and meteorologist, 
born on 18 Oct. 1799, was eldost son of Phili 
Yorke, prebendary of Ely (4, 24 Feb. 1770, 
4.27 July 18365), and his wife, Anna Maria, 
daughter of Charles Cocks, first baron Somers, 
He was great-grandson on his father's side of 
thefirst Moxl of Hardwicke. At about the age 
ofnine he went to the school of Dr. Pearson 
at East Sheen, and thenceto Harrow in 1810. 
Holeft Harrow at the age of sixteen, obtained 
commission in the Scots fusilier guards, ond 
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remained in that regiment till about 1852, 
attaming the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
During the Crimean war he was appointed 
colonel of the Ilerefordshire militia, o post 
which he held for three years. Yorke's first 
scientific paper (dated from 12 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square) contained a very careful 
investigation of the action of lead on water 
(Philosophiral Magazine, 1834 (3) v. 81). 
He showed, among other things, that after 
long contact with metalhe lead water dis- 
solves one twelve-thousandth part of itsown 
weight of a hydrated oxide of lead formed 
by the action of the water and the oxygen 
dissolved therein. Tn 1841 he became ons 
of the onginal members of the Chemical 
Society, of which he was vice-president in 
1862 and president from 80 March 1858 to 
30 March 1865. In 1849 Yorke waselected 
F.R.8._ Le also took an active part in the 
Royal Institution, of which he was often a 
manager. Yorke died onl+ Dec. 1874, He 
married, on 27 April 1818, Emily, youngest 
daughter of William Morgan Clifford of 
Perrystons, Herefordshire ; she died on 
16 Sept. 1869, 

The Royal Society's catalogue contains a 
list of thirteen papers by Yorke which show 
him to have been an accomplished chemist 
and mineralogist. A paper printed in abs- 
tract in the ‘Proceedings of the Royal 
Society,’ 1842 (iv. 386), shows that he made 
a laborious comparison between the barome- 
trical observations taken at his house near 
Tlerefordshire, ond those taken at the 
Royal Society's rooms, In 1853 Yorke pub- 
lished o translation of Baron F, C. F. von 
Mueffling’s ‘ Passoges from my Life,’ 

The Jubilee album presented to the Ohe- 
mical Society by Mr. Robert Warington 
contains a portrait and autograph of Yorke, 

[Yorke’s own papers; Obituary, Chem. Soe. 
Journ, 1876, p. 1319; Jubilee of the Chemical 
Society, 1891, pp. 25, 180, 181, 184; Roysl 
Soe, Gut ; Welch's Harrow School Register; 
Burke's Peerage,] PJ. 


YOUATT, WILLIAM (1776-1847), 
veterinary surgeon, bornin 1776, wasthe son 
of n surgeon residing at Exeter. Te was 
educated for the nonconformist ministry. In 
1810 he left Devonshire, and undertook mini- 
storial and scholastic duties inLondon. At 
some uncertain date, in 1812 or 1818, he 
joined Delubere Pritchett Blaine (1768- 

848) in conducting a veterinary infirmary 
in Wells Street, Oxford Street, This partner- 
ship continued for a little more than twelve 

ears, when the business passed into Youatt's 


ds. 
Jn 1828 Youatt began to deliver a series 
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of lectures and demonstrations to veterinary 
students at his private residence and in- 
firmary in Nassau Strect. These were inde- 
pendent of, ond to some extent designed to 
supplement, the teaching of the Royal Vete- 
vinary College. ‘from the end of 1880 
these Icetures wore delivered at the ‘ London 
University,’ i.e. University College. In 1835 
they were abandoned, but instead Yousttcon- 
tinued for four years to print a monthly series 
of written lectures in the ‘ Veterinarian,’ a 
professional monthly which he had started in 
1828. In this venture he was soon joined by 
William Percivall, veterinary surgeon to the 
Ist life guards. This journal, which is still 
in existence, was keptalive inthe early years 
only by Youatt’s dogged perseverance, at a 
time when even lis co-editor, Porcivall, 
wished to abandon the venture. 

In 1830 Youatt entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Socioty for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge to write o series of hand- 
books on the breeds, management, and dis- 
eases of tho difforent animals of the farm. 
The volumes continued to appear at irregular 
intervals during the ensuing ten years. In 
1839 a, testimoniml was presented to Yountt 
by various members of the vaterinary profes- 
sion as a mark ‘of the high esteem they en~ 
terlain of his literary labours in veterinary 
science,’ <A full account of the Eee ae 
append in the ‘ Veterinarian’ (xii. 50 
619), and is noteworthy by reason of the 
longautobiographical speech in which Youatt 
traced the growth of veterinary literature in 
his time. 

In 1838 the Royal Agricultural Socioty of 
Englaud had been founded under the title of 
the inglish Agricultural Society. Youatt 
‘was one of the original members, and was 
placed on the committce of management, 
ITere he did important work in moving and 
obtaining the appointment of a yetcrinary 
committee, of which he was appointed chair- 
man, and in attempting with considerable 
success to draw closer the connection be- 
tween the Socioty and the Royal Veterinary 


College. 
e 
atte 





Owing partly to his extensivo lit 
‘work, partly to attacks of gout, You 
practice had dovolved more and moro on his 
assistant, Ainsloy, on whose death in 1844 the 
establishmentin Nassau Streotwas broken up. 
Youatt, though now standing at the head of 
his profession, was not o registered member 
of it; he objectod to the constitution of the 
examining body of the Royal College of 
‘Veterinary Surgeons, which consisted chiefly 
of pyecens andsurgeons. When, however, 
in 1844, this body was remodelled, ond com- 
posed chiefly of yetorinarians, Youatt, being 
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then nearly seventy years old, pres i 
self for srarnthateon, The ‘ious pial 
Rioned by his refusal to answer a professional 
question rather impertinently put to him wag 
overruled by the tact of the chairman, who 
handed him his diploma on the spot, ’ 
_Youatt died suddenly on & Feb, 1847 in 
his seventy-first year, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Old St. Pancras, He had four 
daughters, but no sons. A small Portrait: of 
him, by Richard Anadell, is in the possession 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng. 
lend. * 
Yountt wrote: 1. ‘Canine Madness 1999 
(practically a reprint of articles which had 
been issued in the ‘ Veterinarian’), 2,' Tha 
IIorse’ (with a treatise on draught, by 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel), 1881 ; new edit, 
1848 (to this work was added in the posthu- 
mous cditions an appendix by William Charles 
Spooner [a v.], bringing the work up to date), 
3, ‘Oattle, their Breeds, Management, and 
Diseases” 1834. With this i Youatt 
was at the time much less familiar than with 
the treatment of tho diseases of horses, and 
tho veterinary part of the work is to be re- 
garded rather as a well-digested compilation 
than as on original trentise. 4, ‘Sheep, their 
Breeds, Management, and Diseases, to which 
ig added the ‘ Mountain Shephord’s Manual, 
1837. 5. An essay on ‘The Obligation and 
Eatent of Humanity to Brutes, principally 
considered with reference to the Domesti- 
cated Animals” 1839. 6. ‘The Dog, 1845, 
This, like his previous works on the horse, 
cattle, and sheep, formed part of the ‘Library 
of Useful Knowledge.’ It was also reprinted 
as part of ‘KKnight’s Farmers’ Library! 
7. ‘Tho Pig: a Treatise on the Breeds, 
Managoment, Fecding, and Medical Treat. 
ment of Swine; with Directions for salting 
Porkand curing Bacon and Hams,’ 1847; new 
edit. 1860, enlarged and rewritten by Samuel 
fidnoy [q.v.] On the title-page of the 1847 
edition of this work, which was issued after 
his death, Youatt is referred to as the editor 
of the ‘Complete Grazior,’ and modern edi- 
tions—that of R. Scott Burn in 1877 and of 
Dr. Fream in 18938—refer to the work as 
Youatt’s. The book was, however, first 
ae in the eighteenth century. The 
sixth edition and and seventh (1882) are 
supposed to have been edited by Youatt, 
though intrinsic evidence for this 1s Jacking, 
Youatt also wrote much im the ‘ Veterint- 
rion, and made some contributions to the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
[Professor J. B. Simonda's Biogr. Sketch of 
William Youatt, 1896; Vetermanun, passin, 
espocially obituary notice, xx, 106-6; Journal 
Roy. Agme, Soe, 3rd ser. 1908, iy. 411-21; Far 
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“7s Mag. Qnd ser. January 1847, xy. 195 
, wll! * ’ . ; 

me Eneyklopadie der gesammten Thierhel- 

kunde, &.v. ‘ Youatt."] E, C-x. 


YOULDING, THOMAS (1670-1788), 
aune and poet. [See Yarpun,] 


YOULL, HENTY (7. 1608), musician, 
ems to have been a household musician 
in the family of one Mdward Bacon, and 
teacher of his four sons, ahout the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. In 1008, when 
the four were all at the university, Youll 
dedicated to them his only known publica- 
tim, ‘Canzonsts to three Voyces, newly 
eomposed by Henry Youll, Practitioner in 
ths Art of Musicke.’ The work, in three 

rt-hooks, coutains twenty-four composi- 
tons, of which the lost six are f{a-les ; it 
qos one ol the last works penis by Thomas 
Tate or Hast [(q.v.] Youll wrote for cantus, 
situs, and bassus, using the alto and tenor 
clefs, ‘The copy of the ‘Canzonets’ in tho 
Bntish Museum Library secmsto bo unique, 
None of the pieces hnve been printed in 
modern notation. Four of the poems are 
in Oliphant’s ‘La Musa Madrigaleaca” Tho 
compositions, judged by the separate voice 
puts, appear bright and enlivening, and not 
without science, though they are by no means 

ofound conceptions. There is a complete 
Ist of the twenty-four pieces in Rimbault’s 
‘Bibliotheca, Madrigaliana’ (p. 27); but the 
pert-books are there inaccurately described 
ea cantus, tenor, and bass. 

[Youll's Canzonets, in the library of the Bit. 
Mus ; Davey's Hist. of English Music, pp. 173, 
290. H. D. 


YOUNG. [Sec also Yonan.] 


YOUNG, ANDREW (1807-1889), author 
of ‘There is a happy land, schoolmaster 
and poet, second son of David Young, teacher 
in Edinburgh, was born otf Edinburgh on 
8 April 1807. Fe hod a brilliant career in 
theartsand theological classes at Edinburgh 
University, where he secured Professor 
Wileon’s (‘ Christopher North's’) prize for 
the best poem on the ‘ Scottish Ilighlands,’ 
In 1880 he was appointed by the town 
souncil of Edinburgh Aieadinéeter of Niddrie 
Street school, where he taught for eloven 
‘Yyeara, starting with cighty pupils and leaving 
with six hundred, In 1888 he wrote hia well- 
known hymn, ‘'Thore is a happy land,’ first 
published in James Gall’s ‘Sacred Songs,’ and 
afterwards copied into hymn-books through- 
out the world. The words were written to 
an Indian air which he heard one night 
ee on the pine by a lady. In 1840 

acame head English master of Madras 
College, St. Andrews, from which he retired 
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in 1858 to Edinburgh, where he waa till his 
death supermtendent of the Greenside parish 
Sabbath school, being also actively en; 

in other philanthropic work. He was found 
dead in bed on 80 Nov, 1889. His remains 
‘wore interred in Rosebank cemetery, Edin- 
burgh, 

Young was twice married. His first wife, 
Moria Mivart, whom he married in 1845, 
died in 1817. He married, secondly, in 
1851, Christina Allan, mece of Sir William 
Allan fq. v.) He was survived by her and 
a doughter, 

Many of Young’s hymns and poems were 
contributed to periodicals. A collected edi- 
tion was published in 1876 as ‘The Scottish 
Tlighlands and other Poems,’ a work which 
entitles him to high rank among Scottish 
minor poets, 

Julian's Dict. of Hymnology; Scotsman, 
2 Dec 1880; Preface to fee Scottish Highlands, 
1876; information supplied by Miss Young.) 

. Sa, 


YOUNG, Sm ARETAS WILLIAM 
(1778 P-1835), soldier and colonial gavernor, 
born in 1777 or 1778, entered the Earl of 
Portmore’s regiment as an ensign on 8 Sept. 
1795. Te purchased a lieutenancy in the 
18th foot on 28 Nov. 1796, and ao one 
on 15 Sept. 1706, Me served with the 18t 
foot in Tieland during the rebellion in 1798 
andin Egypt in the campaign of 1801, for 
which he received a medal. Between 1804 
and 180G6he acted as aide-de-camp to Ceneral 
Henry Edward Fox [q. v.} at Gibralter and 
in Sicily. Onl? Dee. 1807 he was promoted 
to be major in the 97th regiment, with which 
he served in the Peninsula campaigns of 
1808~10 and 1811, and was engaged at the 
battles of Vimeiro, Talavera, and Busaco, 
at Redinha, tho taking of Olivenga and firat 
siege of Barlajoz. henever the fourth 
division was in movement, the light com- 

nies were entrusted to his charge, and 
aanng apart of the retreat of the army to 
the lines of Torres Vedras in 1810 those 
companies were embodied under his com- 
mand asa light battalion. Ile reecived a 
medal for the battle of Talavera. 

Owing to its thinned ranks the 97th was 
ordered to England, and Young waspromoted 
on 25 Jan, 1818 to a lisutenant-colonelcy i 
the 8rd West India regiment, stationed in 
Trinidad, “With five companies he joined 
the expedition against Guadeloupe in 1816, 
and received one of the badges of the order 
of merit presented by Louis II, After 
his raturn to Trinidad he was chosen by Sir 
Jamos Leith [q. v.] to command the troops 
in Grenada. On being ordered back to 
Trinidad in August 1816, the council of 
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assombly of Grenada presented him with a 
sword. In 1820, during the absence of Sir 
Ralph James Woodford, he administered the 
government of Trinidad for four months, and 
on the termination of the period was re- 
queries to continue a momber of the council. 

uring a second absence of Woodford he 
filled the offico of governor for nearly two 
years, and on his resignation in February 
1828 received the thanks of every section of 
the community. In 1825 the ard West 
Indin regiment wasdisbanded, and in January 
1826 Young was appointed to the newly 
created office of her majesty’s protector of 
slaves in Demerara, reliring from the army 
by sale of his commission on 13 May, with 
permission to retain the local rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On 25 July 1881 he was 
gazetted licuienant governor of Princo Ed- 
ward's Island, and on 9 July 1834 he was 
knighted. He died in Prince TEdward’s 
Island at the povernment house on 1 Dee. 
1835, and was buried at the new English 
church. Ile married Sarah Cox of Cool- 
cliffo, Wexford, and was father of Sir Tlenry 
Edward Tox Young [q. v.] 

[United Servico Journal, 1836, i. 3880-8; 
Fraser's ist. of Trinidad, 1896, ii. 126-7.] 
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YOUNG, ARTITUR (1698-1760), divine, 
born in 1608, was the son of Bartholomew 
Young (d. 12 Aug. 1724) of Bradfield Oom- 
bust in Suffolk, Ilo was educated at Pom- 
broke Tall, Cambridge, graduating LL.B. in 
1716, and proceeding LT..I), in 1728. In 
1719 he was instituted to the rectories of 
Bradfield Combust and Bradficld St, Olare, 
On 27 June 1746 ho was installed a praben- 
dary of Canterbury. In 17148 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Iexning in Suffolk, 
and recoived a dispensation to hold it with 
Bradfield St. Clare. Tle was also chaplain 
to Arthur Onslow [q.v.], speaker of the 
Tlouse of Commons. Young died on 26 June 
1759 at Bradfield Combust, where he lad 
inherited from his father an estate of about 
two hundred acros, and was buried there. 
He married Anna Lucretia (d. 6 Oct. 1785), 
daughter of John Coussmaker of Weybridge 
in Surrey. By her he had two sons, John 
and Arthur, and a daughter, Elizabeth Mary, 
married to John Tomlinson of East Barnet 
in Wertfordshire, Tho elder son John Young, 
fellow of Eton, broke his neck in 1786 while 
hunting with George ITI, The younger son, 
Arthur, secretary to the board of agricul- 
ture, is separately noticed. 

Young was the anthor of: 1. ‘An Ilisto- 
vical Disserlation on Idolatrous Corruptions 
in Religion from the Beginning of the World, 
and on the Methods taken by Divine Provi- 
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dence in reforming them,’ London, 17 
2 vols. 8vo, 2. ‘A Dissertation a oe 
Gospel Demoniacks,’ London, 1760 8yo 
The latter treatise was occasioned by the 
reply of Richard Smalbroke [q. v.}, bishn 
of St. David's, to Thomas Woolston’s ‘ De 
course on the Miracles of Our Saviour’ 


{Davy’s Suffolk Collectiona in Addit, Mxy 
19166 #. 836, 19166 f, 277; Gent. Mag, 1759, 
p. 846 ; Le Nevo's Fasti Eccles, Angl, ed, Mardy, 
Addit, MS, 15566, £. 201,] Bla’ 


YOUNG, ARTHUR (1741-1890), agri- 
culturist and author of ‘Travels in France! 
born at Whitchall, in London, on 11 Sent 
1741, was younger son of Arthur Youn 

1698-1759) [q. v.], rector of Bradfield, Sut. 
oli, and chaplain to Speaker Onslow. His 
mother, Anna Lucretia, daughter of John 
Coussmaker, brought her husband a guffi- 
cient dowry to require that Bradfield Hall 
manor and lands, the small estata which the 
Sonne had owned since 1672, should he 


settled upon herself. 
The speaker and the bishop of Rochester 
were his godfathcrs. In 1748 he was sent 


to school at Lavenham, where he received 
more indulgence than instruction, At the 
age of twelve he went {o London, saw Garrick, 
heard the ‘ Messiah,’ went to Ranelagh, and 
met John Wilkes ‘more thanonce.’ A letter 
from his sister, dated 1755, shows the pre- 
cocity of his intelligence, Sho writes to him 
of home and forvign politics and anciety 
gossip as if he were already a man of the 
world, In 1758 ho left school, and was ap- 
prenticed to Mersrs. Robertson of Lynn, 
with a viow to his subsequent employment 
in Messrs. Tomlinson’s counting-house. The 
same year ho visited his sister in London, 
shortly beforo her death. ‘My mother,’ he 
says, ‘grieved so much for her loss that she 
could nover be persuaded to go out of mourn- 
ing, but mourned till her own death [in 1785), 
nor did she eyer recover her cheerfulness. 
This had one pood effect, and that a very 
important one for me: she never afterwards 
looked into any book but on the subject of 
religion, and her only constant companion 
was her bible, herein copying the example 
of her father” Arthur Young was destined 
in time to follow the same example under 
the influence of a similar shock, : 
‘While still at school he began to writes 
history of England, had fallen in love, and 
cultivated the art of dancing, At Lynn his 
gallantry and his dancing alike continued, 
and his ‘great foppery in dress for the 
bells’ deprived him of the means he re- 
quired for the purchase of books, He ac- 
cordingly compiled political pamphlets, be- 
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inning in 1768 with ‘The Theatre of the 
ent War in North America,’ London, 
Bro, for which he received, 102. in books. 
He also wrote four novels, ‘The Fair 
American? ‘Sir Charles Beaufort, ‘Lucy 
Watson” and ‘Julia Benson, or the Inno- 
gent Sufferer.’ In 1759 appeared his ‘Te- 
fections on the present State of Affairs at 
Home and Abroad,’ London, 8yo. The 
ame year his father died, much in debt. 
Young now left Lynn ‘without education, 
fession, or employment.’ The death of 
Sire Tomlinson had upset the schemo of his 
entering upon & mercantile career, and in 
7761 be betook himself to London, went 
into society, and started at his own expense 
g monthly magazine,‘ The Universal Mu- 
aun, in January 1762. Dr, Johnson re- 
fused to write for it, and adyised him to 
ie up ascheme which was certain to fal 
‘if the booksellers have not the property’ 
After five months of eaperiment he found 
this advice sound; and, persnading the 
booksellers ‘Lo take the whole scheme upon 
themselves,’ he abnndonod it to a Inclkless 
fate. In 1768 ho broke s blood-yessel, and 
was ordered to the iotwells ot Bristol, 
where he mot Sir Charles Howard, who 
oflered him a commission in his own cavalry 
regiment, hut Young’s mother votoed the 
roposal, Ieturning home to Bradfield, he 
found his sole resources to consist of a copy- 
hold farm of twenty acres, worth about 20. 
ayear. His mother proposed that he should 
take one of her own farms of cighty acres 
at Bradfield ond farm it. Je had no idea of 
farming, but accepted the offer, tonk yet 
auother farm, and applied himself to agri- 
calture from 1768 to 1766. 

In 176 he married Martha Allen of 
lynn, and, after a brief residence at that 
lace, removed with his wife to Dradfield. 
he marriage was unhappy from the outst. 
Ina very short time we find him complain- 
ing of his wife’s intractable temper. A. 
loving son, a devoted father, Young was an 
indifferent husband. The foulis were per- 
haps not all on his wife’s side. Ilis letters 
to Mrs. Oalres from 1785 to her death in 1811, 
full of playfulness and deep affection, and 
the references to Mrs. Oakes in his diary ara 
in painful contrast to the references to his 
wite, The only tribute Young paid to his 
wife whon she died in 1815 was (o record on 
8 tablet in Bradfield church that she was 
‘the great-grand-daughter of John Allen, 
eaq., of Lyng Ifouse in the county of Norfolk, 
the first person, according to the Comte de 
Boulainyilliers, who there used marl.’ In 
oe 1766 Walter Tarte [q. v.] wrote to 
thank Young for his letters to the ‘Museum 
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Rusticum’ in prise of Aarte’s ‘ Essays’ 
This laid the foundation of a hfelong friend- 
ship. Harte advised him to publish his con- 
tributions to the ‘Museum Rusticum’ with 
additions in a separate volume,‘ which might 
be entitled “Sylim, or occasional Tracts on 
Hushandry and Rural Economics.”” In 1767 
Young followed this advice. He had hardly 
in four years gained sufficient experience to 
realise his ignorance. ‘The cireumatance,’ 
he writes, ‘which perhaps of all others in 
my life I most deeply regretted and con- 
sidered os a sin of the blackest dye, was the 
publishing the result of my experience during 
these four years, which, speaking aso farmer, 
was nothing but ignorance, folly, presump- 
tion, and rascality.'’ The publication was 
‘The Farmer's Letters to the People af 
England, which appeared anonymously m 
1767 (London, 8ro ; 2nd ed. 1768: 8rd with 
additions, in 2 vols. 1777), the ‘Museum’ 
papers being appended under the title ‘Ay lve, 
or occasional ‘Tracts,’ as suggested by Harte. 
In 1766 his daughter Mary was born. 
‘¥inding a mixture of families inconsistent 
with comfortable living, writes Young, ‘1 
determined to quit Bradfleld, and advertised 
in the London papers for such a house and 
farm as would suit my views and fortune, 
that is to eny, 1,000/, which I received with 
my wife, the remainder heing settled upon 
her’ Ife took ‘a very fine farm’ of three 
hundred acres in Esgex, called Samford ITall, 
tried experiments, lost money, and paid 1002. 
to a farmer to take it off lis hands, His 
successor ‘made a fortune’ out of the place. 
Young was at this time in great: straits. He 
advertised for new farms, and, os a result of 
viewing several, coliected the notes of his 
first tour, ‘A Six Weeks’ Tour through the 
Southern Counties of England and Wales’ 
aoe Svo, 1768; 2nd edit.1769; 8rd edit. 
772), in which ‘ for the first time the facts 
and principles of Norfolk husbandry were 
luid before the public.’ ITe now took a farm 
of a hundred acres at North Mimms in Hert- 
fordshire, the only one he could find with a 
suitable house. 14 was, he says, not merely 
sterile land. ‘A hungry, vitriolic gravel, 
occupied for nine years the jaws of a wolf. 
A nabob’s fortune would sink in. the attempt 
to raise 9 good arable crop upon any extent 
in such a country.” This year (1768) his 
daughter Bessy was horn, and the following 
year his only son, Arthur. In 1769 he pub- 
lished ‘Letters concerning the present State 
of the French Nation’ (Londen, soy ‘Essay 
on the Management of Hogs’ (London, 8yo ; 
Qnd edit., with additions, in 1770, London, 
12mo0); and, ‘The Expediency of o Free Ex- 
portation of Corn at this time’ (London, 
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v0, 2nd edit. 1770)-—-the last warmly praised 
by the king, His bookseller and his friends 
called for more tours. In 1770 a peared a 
‘Six Months’ Tour through the North of 
England’ (London, 4 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1771); ‘Tha Farmer's Guide in Thring and 
Stocking Farms’ (london, 8yo); ‘Rural 
Economy’ (London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1778); 
and ‘A Course of Experimental nie 
(London, 2 vols. 4to), which he subsequently 
attemptad to suppress as inaccurate and lack- 
ing thoroughness, In 1771 came from his 
i the ‘Farmer's Tour through the East of 

Wngland’ (London, Svo); ‘I'he Iarmer’s 
Calendar’ (London, 8vo), of which Dr. Paris 
mentions as many as ten editions; and ‘ Pro- 
pols to the Legislature for numboring the 

enple’ (London, 8yo), a suggestion not 
adopted till the census of 180]. Tis receipts 
from his books were considerablo, yet we 
find him recording ‘No carthorso ever la- 
boured as I did at this period (1770), spend- 
ing like an idiot, alwaya in deht, in spite of 
what I earned with the sweat of my brow, 
and almost my heart's blood . . . the year’s 
receipts 1,167)’ In 1772 ho published ‘ Poli- 
tionl Essays concerning the present State of 
the British Empire’ (luondon, 4to). ‘At this 
time, writes Young, ‘I was so distresac 
that I had serious thoughts of quilting the 
kingdom and going to America,’ Tho fol- 
lowing year he undertook to report the 
debates in. parliament for the ‘ Morning Post’ 
at five guineas a week, walking home seven- 
teen miles to North Mimms every Saturday, 
and back on the Monday morning, 111773 
he wrote ‘Observations on the presont State 
of the Waste Landa of Great Britain’ (lon- 
don, 8vo),and in 177-4 § Political Arithmetic’ 
(London, 8ya; pt. ii, 1779, London, 8vo), 
‘one of my best works, which was imme- 
diately translated into many languages and 
highly commended in many parts of Kurope, 
Tie was this year lected a follow of tho 
Royal Society, Summing up his vexations 
and anxieties about this time, he suys: ‘What 
would not a sonsible, quiet, prudent wife 
have done for me? But had L so behaved 
to God as to merit such a gift? 

In 1776 he wont to Ireland and kept a 
journal of his tour; bat, owing to the ras- 
cality of a servant who atole his trunk on 
the way back from Bath to London, the 
journal was lost, with all the specimens of 
soils and minorals which he had collected 
throughout the whole kingdom. In 1777 
Lord Kingsborough invited Young to become 
his agent im co, Cork at 5007. 2 year, with a 
house at Mitchelstown, and 9 retaining fee 
of 5002. Young gave up his farm in Lert- 
fordshira and moyed with Mrs, Young to 
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Jreland, but, owing to dissensions wi 
Kingsborough family, returned in 70 ni’ 
an annuity of 72/. in lieu of arrears, Ha 
again thought of going to America, but Was 
dissuaded by his mother, and once mora took 
a farm near homo. In 1780 appeared his 
‘Tour in Ireland’ (London, 4to, 3 pts.) 
This volume, lacking the incidents and ane 
dotes which had enlivoned the lost diary, 
did not attain to a second edition; but the 
author’s attack upon the bounty on land 
carriage of corn to Dublin was almost im- 
modiately successful, half the hounty bei 
abolished in the next session of parliament, 
1n 1783 was born his youngest child, Martha 
Ann, who called herself ‘Robin (which she 
pronpunoed Bobbin), and was the light of 
er father's eyes. In his letters and journals 
he strikes a noto of enthusiasm whenover his 
‘lovely Bobbin’ is concerned. She graw up 
a delightful child, bright, affectionate, and 
intolligent beyond her years, In 1784 Young 
commenced his ‘Annals of Agriculiure; 4 
monthly publication, one third or one fourth 
of which came from his own pon. Forty-six 
volumes appoated continuously until 1809, 
and detachod instalments of the volume left 
incomplete in that year were published in 
Other contributors wera 
George LIT (under tho name of Ralph Robin- 
son, his Windsor shepherd), Lori Orford, 
Dr, Symonds, Jeromy Bentham, Sir F. Eden, 
Harte, Balsamo, Coke of Iolkham, Priestley, 
Thomas Ruggles, Lord Bristol, and Lord 
Townshend. 

About this time camo to England M, de 
Lazowski with his two pupils, the Counts 
do la Rochefoucauld, sons of the Duc de 
Liancourt. Lazowski had already made the 
tour of Trance with these lads, travelling 
over most of the kingdom on horseback, and 
brought them to Mngland to acquire the 
language, The tutor had ‘given some at- 
tention to agriculture, and particularly to 
political economy,’ On his arrival he sought 
out aos and this led to an acquaintance 
with the duke and to the subsequent tour 
in France, In 1785 Young’s mother died, 
and Bradfield became his property. The 
same yoar he ‘ went on a farming journey to 
the Bakewolls, the famous agriculturists 
whoimproved so greatly the breed of British 
stock. This year Young was consulted by 
Litt upon his Irish proposals and upon & 
Inbouror’s consumption of taxed commodi- 
tics, Early in 1787 Lazowaki wrote fram 
Paris to soy that he was going with the 
Connt de la Rochefoncanld to the Pyrenees, 
and to propose that Young should be of ths 
party. ‘This,’ says Young, ‘ was tout 
a string tremendous to vibrate,’ He ha 
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sieady crossed over to Calais for a few 
days in 1784, ‘just_to enable him to say 
that he had been in France,’ In the survey 
of agriculture which he had taken in 
Fogland and Ireland of about seven thou- 
a miles he ‘had calculated from facts 
the rent, produce, and resources of thoso 
Jingdoms, and had often reflected on the 
importance of knowing the real situation of 
France, the effect of government, the states 
of the farmers, of the poor, the state and 
extent of their manufactures, with a hundred. 


* gther eee certainly of political import- 


ance’ Yet he could not find this in any 
French book written from actual observa- 
tion, Accordingly he crossed from Dover 
with his mare on 15 Moy 1787, and returned 
in November, concluding his journal with 
the words ‘Have more pleasure in giving my 
hitle girl a French doll than in viewing 
Versailles.’ Soon after his return Sir J, 
Sinclair persuaded him to try the experiment 
af dlothing shorn sheep with covering of 
dilskin and canvas. He maliciously records: 
'T did so, and tho rest of tho flock took them, 
Tsnppose, for beasts of proy and fled in all 
directions till the clothed ot jumping 
hedges and ditches, soon dcrobed them- 


selves. 

Barly in 1788 Young was deputed by the 
wool-growers of Suffolk to support a petition 
aguinet the wool bill. Sir Joseph Ranks was 
associated with him os a deputy for Lincoln. 
Young saw Fox on the subject, was ex- 
smined at the bar of both houses, and pub- 
Iwhed two pamphlets on the bill, ‘The 
Question of Woo truly stated,’ London, 8vo, 
Bat the bill passed, and Young was burned 
inofigy at Norwich by ite supporters. This 
business enabled him io hear the speeches 
at the trial of Warren Ilastings. On 380 July 
he set out for a second journey in Franco. 
After travelling a hundred miles his mare 
fell blind, but ho persevered and brought 
her safely back to Bradfield at the end of 
October. After riding her three thousand 
seven hundred miles ‘humanity did not 
alow him to sell her” Ife brought back 
from Lyons some chicory seed, which he 
sowed at Bradfield, and ultimately prew 
over & hundred acres of if. In 1789 he 
made his third and last journey to France, 
thetimein a postchaise to carry remarkable 
tolls, manufactures, wools, &c., and pushed 
on to Italy—Turin, Milan, Lodi, Bergamo, 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Bologna, Florence 
—returning home over Mont Cenis and 
via Lyons, 80 Jan. 1790. He was an eye- 
witness at Paris and Versailles of the moving 
wenea which ushered in the French revolu- 
tion, ind describes them vividly. His letters 
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from France to Bobbin (some six years old) 
show a remarkable estimate of her intelli- 

mea, e.g.; * Moulins, Aug. 7, 1789... 

What do you think of the French at such a 
Moment as this with a free press? Yet in 
this capital of a great province there is not 
(publickly) one newspaper to be seen; at % 
coffec-houre where twenty tables for com- 
pany not one! What blessed ignorance! 

Paris m— have done the whole, and 
aro the only enlightened part of the k—.’ 

In October 1780, when he was preparing 
his French travels for the press, 2 yolent 
fever brought him to the brink of death, 
On his recovery he wrote what he calls ‘a 
melancholy review of his past life’ in tho 
‘Annals’ 1791, xv. 162-97. In theas 
‘momoirs of the last 80 years of the editor's 
farming life’ he states that the ‘Annals’ 
are ‘greatly praised but not bought. ... 
Still I have not lost by it.’ There was a 
regular sale of three hundred and fifty, But 
he concludes sadly thatheis being driven out 
ofEngland by taxation, and must go toFrance 
or America to live. ‘Mon of large fortunes 
and the poor have reason to think the go- 
vernment of this country the first in the 
world, The middle classes bear the brunt.’ 
As to his tour in France, the manuscript 
‘when finished will, he expects, find no book- 
seller to purchase it, an will ‘rest on the 
shelf? 

In 1791 ‘Washington and Lafayette 
entered into correspondence with him, and 
the king presented him with a Spanish 
merino ram. Jn 1792 appeared the ‘ Travels 
in France during the Years 1787, 1788, and 
1789’ (Bury 8t. Edmunds, 2 yols. 4to; 2nd 
edit, London, 1794, 2 vols. 4to). Young had 
abridged his manuscript by one-half, but had 
not entirely nanrifices the ‘personal inci- 
dents ’ and enlivening gossip, theloasof which 
had been felt in his Irish tour. In May 
of this year he proposed to ‘arm the pro- 
jerty of the hingdom in a sort of horse 
militia.’ Ie repeated the suggestion in the 
‘ Annals’ 1792, xviii. 495, an. embodied it 
in his ‘Example of France a Warning to 
Britain’ (London, 1798, 8vo; 2nd and ard 
edits. Bury St. Edmunds, 1798, 8yo; 4th 
edit. London, 1794, 8vo), which gave great 
comfort to Pitt and his party and to Burke, 
and speedily ran through four large editions. 
He promptly set an example by curolling 
honself in a ‘yeomanry corps at Bury, Ona 
hint of Lord Loughborough he now bought 
four thousand four hundred seres of York- 
shire moor, but elmost immediately after this 
(1788) Pitt crested the board of agriculture 
sud appointed Young secretary at o salary 
of 4002, a year ond a house, He st once 
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advertised his Yorkshire estate for sale, and | the Agriculture of the County of Lincoln! 


after twelve months found s purchaser. We 
soon find him complaining of the percniems 
and thwarting conduct of Sir John Sinclair 
[q.v.], president of the board, and of his inept 
and precipitate appointments of incompetent 

ersons to write the reports of agriculture 
jn several counties. Young did not himself 
write a ‘General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Sussex’ (London, 1793, 
4to), often attributed to him instead of to 
his son, Arthur Young; but he was respon- 
sible for tho ‘General View of the Agri- 
culture of the County of Suffolk’ (London, 
1794, 4to). In 1791 he founded the Far- 
mers’ Club, Tlis daughter Elizabeth, who 
had married the Rev. John Hoole, died in the 
same year. In 1705 ho published ‘ The Con- 
stitution Safe without Reform’ (Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 8yo) and ‘An Idea of tho Present 
State of France’ (London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
same year, London, 8vo). In 1796 he had 
another interview with Pitt,and sounded him 
on the ‘ propriety of regulation by parliament 
of tho price of lahour.’ To found Pitt, like 
Burke, as was to be expected in atudents of 
Adam Smith, hostile tothe idea. ‘This year 
he made « tour in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
returning by Somersot, and published an ac- 
count of it in the ‘ Annals,’ 

In 1797 he wrote ‘Notional Danger and 
the Means of Safety’ (London, 8va), but the 
current of his shonghis ‘was soon to change. 
The black year of his life was now come, 
Bobbin died in her fourteenth year. Her cor- 
respondenco with her father is very touching. 
‘Oneof theswectest tempers,’ he writes, ‘and, 
for her years, ono of the best, understandings 
thatI ever met with... . I buried her inm 
pew, fixing the coffin so that when I kneel it 
will be between her head and hor dear heart. 
This I did asa means of preserving the grief 
T feel, and hope to feel whilo the breath is in 
my body, It turns all my views to an here- 
after... 

From this timo Young was a broken man, 
Like his mother and his grandfathor, he 
carried his boreavement ever with him. A 
settled gloom dcepenod into religious fana- 
ticism. ile gave up society, abridged his cor- 
reapondence, left his journal blank for four 
mouths, and broaded over sermons, to which 
his thoughts and reading almost exclusively 
turned. fle continued, however, to ye 
cute his duties at the board of agriculture, 
where Sinclair was superseded ag president 
by Lord Somerville in 1798, Young printed 
a letter to his friend William Wilberforce, 
entitled ‘inquiry inte the State of the Publis 
Mind amongst the Lower Classes’ (London, 
1798, 8vo), and published ‘General View of 


ondon, 1799, 8vo); ‘The Quoesti 
earcity plainly stated ’ (London 1800 et 
‘Inquiry into the Propriety of applying 
‘Waste Lands to the Better Muintensee 
Support of the Poor’ (London, 1801, 8yo0); 
‘¥ssay on Manures’ (London, 1801, 8v0); 
‘ General View of the Agriculture of Hert. 
fordshire’ (London, 1804, 8vo); ‘General 
View of the Agriculture of Norfolk! Lon. 
don, 1804, 8vo); ‘General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Essex’ (Lon- 
don, 1807, 2 vols. 8vo); ‘General Report 
on Inclosures’ (London, 1807, 8vo); and e 
paper ‘On the Advantages which have ra. 
sulted from the Establishment of the Board 
of Agriculture’ (London, 1809, 8vo). His 
‘View of the Agriculture of Oxfordshire! 
(London, 1809, 8vo) was to be almost tha 
last of his official writings, for his eyesight, 
long failing, now almost entirely deserted 
him. In 1811 he was couched for cataract. 
A week after the operation Wilberforce came 
to his darkened bedside, told him of the death 
of the Duke of Grafton, and painted so vivid 
a picture of the loss sustained by agriculture 
that Young burst into tears and destroyed 
the Iast hope of recovering the usa of his 
eyes, It is only necossary to mention his 
few subsequent |g ti : ‘On the Hus- 
bondry of tho Three Celebrated Farmers, 
Bakewell, Arbuthnot, and Ducket’ (Lon- 
don, 1811, 8vo); ‘Inquiry into the Pro- 
easive Value of Money ’(London,1812,8¥0); 
nquiry into the Rise of Prices in Europe! 
(London, 1815, 8yo)—these two as separate 
parts of vol, xvi. (1809) of the ‘ Annals’— 
and two compilations of religious pieces, 
‘ Baxteriana’ (London, 1816, 12mo), and 
‘Oweniana’ (London, 1817, 12mo), Te 
died of the stone at his official residence 
in Sackville Street, London, on 20 April 
1820, and was buried ot Bradfleld. His 
family became extinct on the death at Brad- 
field in 1896 of his grandson, Mr. Arthur 
Young, only son of the Rev. Arthur Young, 
the son of the great agriculturist. 
Young's manuscript remains include an 
autobiopraphy, edited by Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards ( Lonaon, 1 808), and materials fore 
great work on agriculture, commenced in 
1808, of which « transcription in ten folio 
volumes by his secretary, W. de St, Croix, is 
in the British Museum (Addit, MSS, 34821- 
84864), together with a collection of hia cor- 
respondence, chiefly letters addressed to him- 
self, together with a few replies (Addit. MSS 
81820,36126-88), This work, entitled 'The 
Elements and Practice of fh gesleare he 
states to be ‘on the basis of filty years’ ex- 
perience, much of the labour of more than 
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thirty years, and travelling to an extent of 
pors than twenty thousand miles, IIe 
formed o fine library on agriculture and 
gonomics, dispersed at intervals during the 
pstfew years. Much of it is now in the pos- 
sion of Professor Foxwell of Cambridge. 
‘Asa writer Young contributed nothing of 
manent importance towards the advance- 
pentof political economy; buthe remains the 
test of English writers on agriculture. 
ne English landlords of his time were the 
jest imaginative section of an wnimagina- 
tire people. As Mr, Leslie Stephen has 
ruarked, Young carried into agriculture 
ithe spirit which we generally associate with 
the great revolution of manufactures, as 
applied to the contemporary development of 
agriculture,’ Hewas indefatignble in obser- 
yation, inquiries, researches, and experi- 
ments, collecting by hand the seeds of 
attificial grasses and sowing them himself, 
poatng out to the country usa whole prac- 
tiees Which were successful in particular 
neighbourhaods at home and abroad, endea- 
youring, with the aid of Priestley, to dis- 
eover the chemistry of soils and to apply 
gience to practice, incessantly es 
uew methods, new rotations of crops, an 
stirring up a widespread and intelligent in- 
terest in the development of agricultural 
science, He thought the most useful fea- 
tura of his tours was his teaching upon the 
correct courses of crops. IlLis works were 
much esteemed nt home and abroad, and 
especially in the two great agricultural coun- 
tries of Europe—l'rance and Russia, In 
1801, by order of the Directoire, his works 
wera translated into French, and published 
at Paris in eighteen octavo yolumes under 
the title ‘Le Oultivateur Anglois’ A. set 
of the volumes was sent to Young by Carnot. 
Tho Empress Catherine sent him a gold 
mnuf-box, with ermine cloaks for his wile 
and daughter. In 1804 Count Rostopchin, 
governor of Moscow, sent him a snulf-box 
studded with diamonds, inscribed ‘from a 
pupil to his master.’ Tis principal works 
were translated into Russian and German. 
Breakfasting at Byadfleld on one occasion, 
the Duke of Bedford found him surrounded 
by pupila from Russia, France, America, 
Naples, Poland, Sicily, and Portugal. He 
was an honorary member of countless so- 
cieties at home and abroad. is corre- 
spondents included all the celebrated men of 
his time, His letters from ve 
were published in 1803 (Alexandria, Syo). 
Other correspondents were Lafayette, the 
prince bishop of Wilna, Haller, Arbuthnot, 
riestley, Bakewell, Ifowlett, Thomas 
Ruggles, Wilberforce, John Howard, Sir II, 
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Davy, Coke of Holkham, Malthus, Boswell, 
Pitt, Burke, Sir J, Sinclair, Edwin Wake- 
field, his brother-in-law Dr. Burney and 
Fanny Burney (Mme. d'Arblay), Lord Shel- 
barne, Lord Kames, Lord Sheffield, Lord 
Eden, and half the Peerage. We detect a 
little vanity in the care with which he pre- 
seryed the most triflingnotes and invitations 
from dukes and earla, The king flattered 
him greatly, ‘Mr. Young,’ he once anid to 
him, ‘T conceive myself more indebted to 
you than to any man in my dominions,’ and 
he never travelled without the ‘Annals’ in 
the royal carriage. Young was a great 
favouriteingociety, Vivacious, high-spirited, 
and well informed, he was an agreeable com- 
panion. Ilis characteristics are abundantly 
roanifested in his writings, and there is no 
lack of material for forming 8 mental picture 
ofhis personality. Eis portrait was painted 
by Rising about 1798, and a miniature of 
him by W. Jaggers was in the possession 
of Mr. Alfied Morrison. Engravings from 
these may be found in Sir Ernest Clarke's 
‘ History of the Board of Agriculture, 1898 
Vor of Royal Agricultural Society of 
nyland, vol. ix. pt. i.) His tall slim figure, 
thin features, aquiline nose, and hawk eyes 
arein keeping with the restless activity of his 
character, Ife rose ot 6 a.M., bathed in the 
open air; on one occasion—undaunied ex- 
artigniee paey broke the icain the pond to 
athe, and rolled his body in the snow to test 
the effect. Vivacity isthe chief charm of hia 
writings, His racy downright English is one 
of many points of resemblance between him 
and Cobbett. Like the contemporary French 
economists, the pivot of his principles was to 
promote the maximum net produce of agri- 
culture. Absentee landlords, antiquated 
methods of cultivation, wastes and commons, 
amall holdings were his pet aversions, and he 
headed the intemperate crusade in favour of 
enclosures, Butitis almost always possible to 
contradict him ont of his own mouth, Some 
of the stetoments in his‘ Tour in France’ 
suggested that he was in sympathy with the 
impending revolution, But he defended his 
consistency by declaring that ‘ the revolu- 
tion before the 10th of August wasas dif 
ferent from the ravolution after that day as 
light from darkness,’ In home politics he 
‘was opposed tocoloniolextension. The loss 
of the deaciawe colonies, ‘ north of tobacco,’ 
he thought ‘ a good thing.’ Canada.and Nova 
Scotia wera notworth colonising. ‘If the 
continue poor, they will ba no markets. 1 
tich, they will revolt; and. that perhaps is 
the best thing they can do for our inte- 
reat.’ The loss of India ‘must come, It 
ovgHT to cone,’ 
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Various causes contributed to render clas- | I replied two hundred leagues. “Deux cents 


sical his ‘Travels in France,’ His fidelity 
asa preceen and observant traveller is at- 
teste by Miss Edgeworth, who declares his 
‘Trish Tour’ to contain the most faithful 
portraiture of the Irish peasantry that had 
yet appeared. He carried the same good 
‘aith and shrewd intelligence to Franca, 
which became during the Napoleonic wars 
country of supreme interest to Englishmen 
no longer able to travel freely about it. The 
first part is o sprightly diary of travel; the 
second a sober study of agriculture, and facta 
and figures of cultivation of the soil in 
France, Spain, and Ttaly. Ifis descriptions 
of scenery and. people, his vignettes of pea- 
sant life—the old woman gathering grass by 
the roadside for her cow, the absence of shoes 
and stockings ame the poor, the farmers 
sleeping over their horses or cattle for the 
sake of warmth, the life of the inns—bis feli- 
citous phrasing (‘the magic of property turns 
sand into gold’), his authoritative record of 
the condition of the people in detail hitherto 
unattempted, the price of provisions, the 
mode of living, housing, clothing, social 
customs, pictures, churches, famous men, 
and pretty women, combine to mako his work 
oue of the permanent sources of history ; 
while the spontaneity of his peraonal foeling 
lends to his journal the kind of interest 
which we take in a sympathetic romance. 
Witness his exclamation on absentee sei- 
neurs: ‘If I were king of France for one day 
ow I would make the great lords skip 
again!’ Or his trip to Chambéry to see the 
home of Mmu. de Warens, and of the ‘ sub- 
lime,’ ‘immortal, and splendid genius,’ Rous- 
seau, In later years an anonymous corre- 
spondent wrote to reproach him for his praise 
of an atheist who had exercised so nefarious 
an influence onthe human mind. Youngnotes 
upon her lotter a recantation and en expres- 
sion of regret for meriting this ‘just rebuke.’ 
But the Foung who gathered the peasants 
together at Bradfield Hall on Sunday even- 
ings to read thom church services and exhort 
them with enthusiasm—turning his back 
upon them till his attendant faced his sight- 
leas eyes in the proper direciion—was not 
the Young who wrote the travels. The 
‘errors and absurdities’ which he deplores in 
his writings aro sometimes those we should 
be least willing to lose, ‘T met to-day,’ he 
says in his first ‘Tour in France,’ ‘with an 
instance of ignorance ina well-dressed French 
merchant that surprised me. He had plagued 
me with abundances of tiresome, foolish ques- 
tions, and then asked for the third or fourth 
time what country I waa of, I told him T 
wasaOhinese. Tow far off'is that country P ! 


licues! Diable, c'est un grand chemin |” 
The other day a Bvonehaiay cake) ea 
telling him I was an Englishman [f we 
had trees in England P—I replied, that we 
hada few. Had we any riversP—Oh nona 
atall. “Ah, ma foi, c'est bien triste!” This 
incredible ignorance, when compared with 
the Imowledge so universally disseminated 
in England, is to be attributed, like every- 
thing else, to government,’ Probably in his 
last days Young peganied these ‘ absurdities’ 
as reprehensible falsehoods, 

{The chief authority for the life of Y, i 
the Autobiography alrendy referred to, In 1798 
was published a Sketch of the Life of Arthur 
Young, Searetary to the Board of Agricultura 
(London, 8vo). His friend and medical atten- 
dant, Dr. J, A. Paris, wrote A Bio phieal 
Memoir of Arthur Young, Eeq,, F.RS., and 
Secretary to the Board of Agricultare (from 
Original Documents furnished by his own Me- 
morauda), 31 pages, 8vo (uppeared in Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Literature, and the A 
London, July, 1820), Seo aleo A, Pell, Arthur 
Young, Journal of the Royal Agricultural So 
ciety, vol, iv. 1898; Miss Betham Edwards, in 
PS ace to Bohn’s edition of the Tour in France; 

Siephen’s Studies of a Biographer, 1808; 
Stovenson in Westm, Review, cxxxix. 1893; 
Bandrillart’s Publicistes Modernes, 1863; Pro. 
thero’s Pioneers and Progress of English Farm- 
ing, 1888 ; Donaldson's Agricultural Biography; 
M. Léonee Lavergne gives an amusing account of 
‘Young's visit to the Royal Society of Agriculture 
in Paris in the Appendix to his Economistes 
Francais du xviii* Siéele, A bibliography of his 
writings, compiled by J, P. Anderson, is appended 
to Hutton’s edition of the Tourin Ireland (Bohn’s 
soriex, )] EH. Hs. 


YOUNG or YONG, BARTHOLOMEW 
(/ 1677-1608), translator of Montemayor's 
jpanish romance of ‘Diana,’ was, according 
to a pedigree in Uarleian MS. 1764, aon of 
ry Young of Yorkshire. He describes 
himself oa of the Middle Temple, and took 
part asa French orator in a ' public shew’ 
iven at the Middle Templo, when Lady 
Rich, probably the sister of Essex, was 
among the audience. About 1577 he was 
for two years in Spain. On coming home 
he spent ‘welny three yeares in some serious 
studies and certaine alfaires ’ without using 
his Spanish. At this point he fell into the 
company and acquaintance ‘of my especial 
friend Edward Banister of ldesworth 

in the Countie of Southampton, Esquier.’ 
Banister gave him the first end second parts 
of Montemayor’s ‘ Diana’ to translate into 
English, that he might not losa his Spanish. 
He did not publish his translation for six- 
teen years. In the meantime another trans- 
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yon (1560 P1628) [q. v.] Edward Banister’s 
qill is dated 27 March 1600, It leaves 
property to three friends, of whom Young is 
ane, ‘to ba bestowed for the benefit of his 
gol,’ and to each friend four angels for 
‘nos, It begins: ‘The first leaf of this my 
gill is written by my loving friend Mr, 
Bartholomew Young, which he wrote for 
mein my sickness.’ Probate is dated 24 Nov. 
1908, Wood thinks that Bartholomew 
Young was the same who lived at Ashhurst 
in Kent, and died there in 1621, Hunter 
identifies him with a Bartholomew Young 
whose name occurs in the register of burials 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West on 25 Sept. 
1012, Since the dedication of ‘ Diana’ to 
Lady Hich is from High Ongar, Essex, Hunter 
suggests that he was ao relative of Francis 
Young of Brent-Pelham, to whom Anthony 
Munday in 1602 dedicated ‘ Palmerin of Eng- 
Ind,’ 

Young was author of: 1. ‘The Civile Con- 
yersation of M. Stephen Guazzo, written 
first in Italian, divided into foure bookes, 
the first three translated out of French by 
G, Pettia ... In the Fourth it is set doune 
the forme of Civile Conversation, by an 
Example of a Banquet, made in Cassale, 
betwaene sixe Lords and foure Ladies, And 
now translated out of Itulian into English by 
Barth, Zoung, of tho Middle Temple, Gent, 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Mast,’ 1586, 
d4to. 2,¢Amorous Fiammetta, Whervin is 
sette doune a catalogue of all and singuler 
passions of Love and jealosie, incident to 
am enamored yong Centlewoman, with a 
notable caveat for all women to eschewe 
deceitfull ond wicked Love, by an apparent 
example of a Neapolitan Lady her approved 
and long misorivs, and with many sounde 
dehortations from the samo. First wryttun 
in Italian by Master Jolin ocace, the 
learned Florentine, and Poet Laureat, And 
now done into English by B. Giovano del 
M. Temp. (B. Young of the Middle coenel 
With notes in the Margine, and with o 
Table in the ende, of the chiefost matters 
contayned in it, At London. Printed by 
LO, for Thomas CGubbin and Thomas New- 
man. Anno 1687, b.l., dio, This is dedi- 
cated to Sir William Hatton. 3. ‘ Diona 
of George of Montemayor: translated out of 
Spanish into English by Bartholomew Yong 
gf the Middle Temple, Gontleman. At 
London, Printed by Tim, Bollifant,impensis 
GB,” 1598, fol. The dedication to Lady 
Rich, dated ‘from High Onger in Essex the 
28 of Novemb. 1598,’ is followed by ‘The 
Preface to divers learned Gentlemen, and 
thar my loving friendes;’ these contain 
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some biographical details regarding the 
author. He praises the translation made in 
manuscript by Edward Paston of the‘ Diana’ 
as better than his own, but, unfortunately, 
not complete, Young translates the first part 
of ‘Diana’ by George of Montemayor; the 
second part by Alonzo Perez; and the third 
part, more properly called the first part of 
the ‘ Enamoured Diana, by Gaspar Gil Polo. 
There aremanylyrica disperaed through these 
works which are translated by Young into 
English verge, Twenty-five of these lyrics 
are given im ‘England’s Helicon, 1600. 
Shakespear» used the ‘Story of the Shep- 
herdess Telismena’ in writing the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ It hasbeen reprinted 
by Hazlitt in ‘Shakspare’s Library’ (1. i. 
276-812; for Rook thot Shakespeare used 
tho ' Diana’ either in Young’s manuseript or 
some other form, ses especially p. 55 of 
Young’s printed translation). 

(Hunter's Chorus Vatum, Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 
24487, ff 10-12; Wood's Athens: Oxon. ed, 
Bliss, 1. 55; Ames's Typogy. Antiq. ed. Herbert, 
ii, 1016, 1217 ; Hazlitt’s Wandbook, p, 42 (ander 
© Bocewrcio’) ; Bryuges’s Censura Fitoruris, i, 
222, 266; Knight's Shakespere, 1842, ee 

t. B. 


YOUNG, Sm CHARLES GEORGE 
(1795-1809), Garter king-of-arms, born on 
6 April 1795, was the son of Jonathan 
Young, a doctor of medicine who practised 
in Lambeth. Ie was educated at Charter 
house school, where he was s contemporary 
of Thirlwall, Grote, and the Havelocks. 
In 1818 he entered the College of Arms as 
rouge dragon pursuivant, and he was pro- 
moted to the post of York herald in 1820. 
Two years later he was appointed to the 
regiatrarship of the college, an office of 
Jabour and responsibility. ‘This he resigned 
upon his eppointment, on 6 Aug, 1842, as 
Garter pues ee in sugcession 
to Sir William Woods. In conformity with 
the usual custom he was knighted upon his 
appointment (28 Aug.) While still York 
herald he was employed as secretary to the 
missions for investing the kings of Denmark, 
Portugal, and Franca with the blue riband 
of the Garter in 1822, 1823, and 1825, In his 
capacity as Garter king he was sent as joint- 
commiasioner to invest the king of Saxony in 
18492, the sultan of Turkey in [85U, the king 
of Portugal in 1858, the king of Denmark in 
1865, pe the king of the Belgians in 1888, 
His last public employment was that of 
joint-commissioner to Vienna in 1867 to 
confer the insignia of the Garter upon the 
emperor of Austria, 

‘oung, whowas elected F.8.A.on21 March 
1822, and was created D.C.L, by the univer. 
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sity of Oxford on 28 June 1854, died at his 
house in Prince's Terrace, Hyde Park, on 
$1 Ang.1869. Te married Frances Susannah, 
youngest daughter of Samuel Lovick Oooper 
and widow of Frederick Tyrrell, but left no 
ijgsue. By his will (his esinte was swoin 
under 60,0002.) he appointed his brother 
Henry, bartister-at-law, and his nephew 
Francis, residuary legatees. 

Young's contributions 1o heraldic litera- 
tute, all of which were privately printcd 
and are m consequence somewhat scarce, 
include: 1. ‘Catalogue of Works on the 
Peerage... of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land in the Library of O. G, Young, Youk 
Herald,’ 1826, 8vo. %. ‘Catalogue of the 
Arundel MSS. in the Library of the Col- 
lege of Arms,’ 1829, 8vo. 8, ‘An Account 
of the Controversy between Iteginald, Lord 
Ghey of Ruthyn, and Sir Edward Hastings 
in the Court of Chivalry in the Reign of 
Tlenry IV, 1811, fol. 4. ‘The Qader of 
Precedenca, with Authorities and Remarks,’ 
1851, 8vo. 6. ‘Privy Councillors and their 
Precedence,’ 1860, 8vo. 6. ‘Tho Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Tigh Sheiiff and their Prece- 
dence,’ 1860, 8vo, 7. ‘Ornaments and Gifts 
consecrated by the Roman Pontiffs: the 
Golden Lose, the Cap and the Sword, 1860, 
8vo, Ife shows that the rose was presented 
to Henry VI, Mary, and Tenrietta Maria, 
the sword to Edward IV and to IIeury VII, 
while Ifenry VIII was the recipient of both 
gifts on more occasions than one. 

Tn October 1836 Young drew up a learned 
report upon the grievances of the baronets, 
in which he sets forth in somo detail their 
claims to the title of honourable, to sup- 
porters, and to dark-green apparel, with 
thumb-ring, SS collar, and a white hat and 
plume. This report was printed for private 
cireulation, and from ils pages Disraeli de- 
rived the colouring for his highly diverting 
portrait of Sir Vavasour, who dilates with 
such eloquence upon the wrongs of his order 
in ‘Bybil’ (1816, bk. ii. chap. in.) Young 
was ao frequent contributor to ‘Notes and 
Querics,’ and assiated Braybroolke in his edi- 
tion of Pepys, Sevorel letters written by 
him upon antiquarian subjects, for the most 

art to the Marquis Grimaldi of Genon, aro 
10 the British Muscum (Addit, MSS, 81188- 
3 £189), 

[Times, 24 Aug, 1869; Cooper's Registor and 
Magazine of Biography, 1869; Notesand Quorios, 
4th ser, iv, 228; Toster’s Alumni Oxon, 1716- 
1886; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit,; Mon of 
the Time, 7th edit,; Brit, Mus, Cat] ‘I. 8. 

YOUNG, CHARLES MAYNE (1777- 
18656), comedian, the son of Thomas Young, 
a surgeon of some eminence, by his wi 
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Anna, was born in Fenchurch St 

don, on 10 Jan. 1777. He eat 
Oopenhagen with his father's sister Ma 
married to Professor Muller, a court physician 
of Denmark, and he acquired the frendi 
patronage subsequently maintained of the 
royal family of Denmark, On his return hy 
was sent to Eton, wheie he remained threy 
years, and aftorwards in 1791-2 to Merchant 
Taylors’. Young's father is depicted as » 
brutal and debauched tyrant who treated his 
family with preat cruelty, and at length 
brought another woman into the place of 
his wife. The entire family took refuge with 
a maiden sister of Mra, Young, by whom 
they were reared with some diftienity, 

Charles Mayne Young became a cletk ing 
well-known city house, Loughnan & Co, 
After playing at one or two small theatres 
as an amateur he appeared under the name of 
Green at Liverpool in 1798 as Douglas, 
Imboldened by success, he took hisownname. 
andaccepted in Manchosicran engagement to 
play leadmg busimess. After neting in Liver. 
pooland Glasgow he made his first appuar- 
ance in Iidinburgh on 28 Jan, 1802 as Dori. 
courtin the ¢ Bollo's Stratagem.’ He played 
during the entire season, and was taken up b 
Scott, whose friendship he retained, and wit! 
whom he more than ouce stayed. Lock 
hart snys that Young was the rst actor of 
whom Scott saw much, So early os 1803 
Scott calls him his friend, Returnmg to 
Liverpool, Young found as his leading lady 
Miss Julin Ann Crimani, a descendant of 
the famous Venetian family of the namo, 
whom he married at 8t. Anno’s Chuich, 
Liverpool, on 9 March 1805. Miss Grimani 
made hor first appearance on any stage at 
Bath on 16 April 1800 og Huphyasia in the 
‘Grecian Daughter. After playing o season 
or two im Bath, she was at tho Tayeustket m 
1803 and 1804, where she was Mrs, Haller in 
the ‘Stranger,’ Virginia in ‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia, Miss Richland in the ‘ Good-natured 
Man,’ ond Miranda in the ‘Busybody.’ She 
died of puerperal fevor, at the .eputed age of 
twenty-one, on 17 July 1806, after giving 
birth to a son, Julian Charles, She was 
buried in Prestwich churchyard, 

Young, who had had some share in 
management in Manchoster and elsewhere, 
after somo negotiations with Colman, cama 
to London in 1807 and made, on 22 June at 
the Ilaymarket, his first appearance, playin 
Tfamlet, in which, though he had to stan 
injurious comparisons with Kemble, he 
won acceptance, He was also seen os Octa- 
vion in the ‘Mountaineers’ Don Fehx in 
the * Wondor,’ the Stranger, Oamond in the 
‘Castle Spectre,’ ITotspur, Brederick in the 
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‘poor Gentleman, Petruchio, Gondibert in | Ie was 


the ‘Battle of Hexham,’ Sir Edward Mor- 
ter in the ‘Iron Chest,’ Harry Dornton in 
sho‘ Road to Ruin,’ Eustace de Saint Pierre 
inthe ‘ Surrender of Oalais,’ Penruddock in 
the Wheel of Fortuno,’and Nollain ‘Pizarro, 

ts in which ho had had country practice, 
md was on 18 Aug. the first Frank Wood- 
pad in T. Dibdin’s unpunted ‘Errors Tx- 
ppted’ In the two ollowing seasons he 
qos Zanga in the ‘Ttevenge,’ Old Wilmot 
in'Fatol Curiosity,’ Zorinski in a piece so 
med, Duke in Tobin’s ‘ Honeymoon,’ Leon 
m Rule a Wife and have Wife,’ Falk- 
jad in the ‘ Rivals,’ Durimel in ‘Point of 
Honour,’ and. George Barnwoll; and was 
the original Selico in Colman’s ‘ Africa,’ on 
4 July 1808, and the Count de Valmont in 
Dmond’s ‘Foundling of the Forest’ on 
July 1800, Ho had in the soason of 1807~ 
1908 and 1808-9 been at Bath appearing as 
Hamlet on 8 Oct. 1807, and playing Leon, 
« Ranger, and Young Mirabel in the ‘ Incon- 

i 


stant. 

Qn 10 Nov. 1808, as the original Daran 
m Reynolds's ‘Exile, he appeared for 
the first time ag a member of the Covent 
Guden company, then, in consequence of 
the destruction of the theatre by fire, acting 
sthe Haymarket Opere House. With the 
company o mipresed to the other Hay- 
market house, where he played Othello, Reu- 
tn Glenroy in ‘Town and Country,’ Maoc- 
bath, Bever ey Lord Townly, and Frederick 
in ‘Lover's Vows,’ Ilis engagement was 
jo support John Philip Kemble, and on ocea- 
sion to replace him. After the openi 
of the new theatre in Covent Gaxdan anil 
the suppression of the ‘O, DP,’ riots he » 
pered as Evander in the ‘ Grecian Daugh- 
ter’ and played Publius in the ‘Roman 
Father.’ He was the frst Abbot of Oorboy 
in Reynolds's ‘Free Knights, or the Edict 
of Ohorlemagna,' on 8 Feb, 1810, and played 
Sir John Restless in ‘All in the Wrong,’ 
and Irwin in ‘ Every one has his Fault,’ fa 
Reynolds's ‘Bridal Ring’ on 16 Oct, 1810 he 
wie the first Marquis de Vinci; and on 
Nov. the first Gustavus Vasa in Dimond’s 
play so named, Sir Roderick Dhu in Morton's 
(Knight of Snowdoun’ on 6 Feb, 1811, and 
on 28 March Lord de Mallory in Holman’s 
‘Gazette Extraordinary.” He was also seen 
a Kitely and Ford. 

Kemble’s performances were now but few, 
and Young became accepted os the leading 
eae tragedian, until his supremacy was 

enged, first by Kean and subsequently 
by Macready, TKaean did not appear at Drury 
Lane until 1814, and before that time Young 
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) the original Benzowsky in a trans- 
lation of Kotzebue’s ‘Kamtschatha’ on 
16 Oct. 1811, Rolla in Reynolds's ‘ Virgin 
of the Sun’ on 81 Jan. 1812, Almanzor in 
Dimond’s ‘ Aithiop’ on 6 Oct., Doran (the 
renegade) in Reynolds's ‘Renegade’ (an 
adaptation from Dryden) on 2 Dee, and 
Count Villars m Morton's ‘Education’ on 
27 April 1818, He had also been seen in 
Tachimo, Pierre, Prospero, Biron in ‘Iaa- 
bella,’ Jaques, Joseph Surface, Coriolanus, 
Mark Antony in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
Richard Ill, Cassius, lago, Barford in 
‘Who wants a Guinea?’ and Macheath in 
tha ‘ Rogers nee He had been in 
October 1818 in Bath, Subsequently at 
Covent Garden he was the first Fitzhard- 
ing in Mrs, C, Kemble’s ‘Smiles and Tears,’ 
12 Dec, 1816; Count St. Evermont (? Evre- 
mont) in Sheil’s ‘Adelaide, or the Emi- 
grants,’ 28 May 1816; Leontius in an 
alteration of the ‘Tumorous Lieutenant,’ 
18 Jan. 1817; Aben Ilamet in Dimond’s 
* Conquest of Taranto,’ 15 April; Malee in 
Sheil’s ‘ Apostate, 8 May; Duke of Savoy 
in Reynolds's piece so named, 29 Sept.; 
Varanes im Dillon's ‘Retribution,’ 1 Jan, 
1818; Montalto in Sheil’s ‘Bellomira, 
22 April; Colonna in Sheil's ‘ Evadne,’ 
10 Feb, 1819; Fredolfo in Maturin’s ‘ Fre. 
dolfo,’ 12 May. He hod meantime added 
to his ery many important parte, in- 
cluding Chamont in the ‘Orphan,’ Duke in 
* Measure for Measure,’ Horatio in tha ‘Fair 
Penitent, Inkle in ‘Inkle and Yarico, 
Columbus, Falstaff, King John, Brutus, 
Ilastings in ‘Jane Shore;’ and at Bath ‘King 
Lear.’ Forone ortwo years following Young 
‘was at Bath or elsewhere in the country. 
On 17 Oct. 1822, as Ilamlet, he made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, where he 
divided ‘the lead’ with Kean, and sup- 
poe him in Iago and Clytus, The 
‘ollowing season he was back at Oovent 
Garden, where he played Sir Pertinax Mac- 
hee Cato, was the first Count de 
ocida, in * Vespers of Palermo’ on 12 Das, 
1823, was Foster in a revival of ‘A 
‘Woman never Vexed,’ and was tho first 
Oesario in ‘ Ravenna,’ translated from 
Schiller, on 8 Dec, 1824, In the spring of 
1826, supported by Vanderhof, he played 
an engagement in dinburgh, which city he 
revisited in 1880 and 1831, making his 
last appearance there on 9 April 1831. 
Once more at Covent Garden in 1828, he 
was the first Doge in Miss Mitford's 
‘ Foseari’on 4 Nov, He was the original 
Viadimir in Talbot’s ‘ Serf’ on 28 Jan. 1828, 
On 1 Oct. 1828 he reappeared of Drury Lane 


had established himself at Covent Garden, | in Tamlel, played Macheth, and was on 
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9 Ost. the original Rienzi in Miss Mitford's 
* Rienzi? on 12 Jan. 1829 the first Cas- 
wallon in Walker's ‘Caswallon,’ ond on 
21 Feb. the first Poter the Great in the 
piece so named. Ilo playod Lord Townly 
and Virginius, and was the first Subrius 
Wiavius in Lister's ‘Epicaria’ on 14 Oct. 
In spite of tempting offera from America, he 
determined while still youthful to retire 
from the stage, Ilis farewell took place 
on 81 Jon. 1882 as Hamlet. Macready 
played the Ghost, and the elder Mathews for 
that occasion only Polonius. The receipts 
were 6481, 72. Gd. Young made a speoch 
declaring that his reasons for quitting the 
stage were thot he felt his strength de- 
clining and wished to be remombered at his 
best. After his retiroment he lived prin- 
cipally in Brighton, whore he died on 
28 June 1856. ie was buried in the church- 
ard at Southwick Green, near Brighton (see 
PrraznALi, Thirty-five Years yf a Dramatic 
Author's Life, iti, 832), Tie left one son, the 
Rev. Julian Charles Young, who wrote his life. 
Young was fond of hunting, and had more 
than one accident in connection with it, 
He led o blameless life and was much re- 
spected. No theatrical stories are current 
concerning him, Ile was about fivo feet 
seven inches in height, eyes and complexion 
dark, slightly inclined to corpulency. Ie 
had an admirable voice, and seems to haye 
had o good presence. Macready wrote with 
some emotion on hearing of his death, and said 
that he and Young disliked but respected 
each other. 

Young was porhaps the most distinguished 
member of the Kemble school. Te had to 
undergo formidable comparisons with Kem- 
ble flrat, then with Kean and Macready, held 
his place creditably, and had o small world 
which believed him superior to all compe- 
titors. Before he came to Tondon he gave 
promise in comedy, and won favourable 
opinions as Job Thornberry in ‘John Bull’ 
and Goldfinch in ‘Road to Ruin’ Tho 
comic parts in which he waa accepted in 
London were Sir Pertinax Macsyeophant, 
and Megrim in ‘Bluo Devils,’ is beat 

arta, however, are said to have boon Ilam- 
at, Octavian, Macbeth, Prospero, Cassius, 
and Daran in the ‘Exile.’ Mrs. Piozzi speaks 
of his Loar affecting her almost to hyste- 
rics, In several of these parts Young was 
openly charged with imitating Kemble. He 
‘wos & good deal Jess self-conscious than 
Johu Philip Kemble, and he had not the 
self{-content which characterised the Kemble 
family, 

Tlazlitt speaks disparagingly of Young as 
in general respectable actor, who seldom 


‘atifies and seldom offends, Of his Jos 
Burface he says, ‘ Never was thera - uh 
prepossessing byponeite. Mr, Young indeed 
puts on o long, disagreeable, whining face 
but he does not hide the accomplished 
plausible villain behind it? Laigh Hunt 
condemns him for being habitually incorrect 
in his words, except in Hamlet, which he ig 
said to have played with ‘decent’ acon: 
Ze had a sort of melodious chanting in de. 
livery. Hunt adds: ‘In o part of mournfy] 
beauty he is perfectly delicious—ths y 

onifleation of a melodious sigh, Again 
in a proud soldierly character or an indig. 
nant patriot, where there is a firm purpose 
he plage in a fiery spirit entirely his own, 
And in apiece whore the declamation abounds 
in images of pomp and luxury he displays 
a rich oriental manner which no one can 
rival’ oan bears witness: ‘Ie is on 
actor ; and though I flatter myself he could 
not act Othello os I do, yet what chance 
should I have in Iago after him, with his 
personal advaninges and hisd——d musical 
voicaP I don’t believe he could play Jafier 
as well as I can; but fancy me in Pierre 
after him! I tell you what: Young is not 
only an actor such as I did not dream him to 
have been, but heis agentloman,’ The ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ 1822, anya: ‘There are 
characters in which he is unrivalled and 
almost perfect ; his Pierre, if not s0 lofty, is 
more natural and more soldierly even than 
Kemble’s ; his Chamont is full of brotherly 
pride, noble impetuosity, and heroic scorn; 
and bis Jaques is ‘most musical, most 
melancholy,’ attuned to the very tempere- 
ment of the gontle svood-wal is among 
which he muses.’ Parts of tosty philan- 
thropists and eccentric humourists with o 
voin of kindness are said to have been 
as vivid in his hands as in those of Terry 
while he lent them at times a degres 
refinement and a tinge of poetical ond 
romantic colouring of which Terry was 
incapable. Robson, the old playgoer, declares 
that Young was rather o fine declaimer 
thon a fine actor, Ie had mony admirers 
and friends on the French stage, among 
whom may be counted Talma, 

‘Young's portrait, coloured, as the Stranger, 
by M. W. Sharp, accompanies his life in 

erry’s ‘ British Theatrical Gallery.’ A por- 
trait as King John, by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
two likenesses by phat dy Tlarlowe, and a 
fone as Hamlet by De Wilde are in the 

ethews collection in the Garrick Club, 
The Harlowe and Landseer portraits wers 
engraved by Jeens for the ‘ Life’ of 1871, 
which also contains two excellent drawings 
by J. ©. Young. 
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[The entire stage life of Young is practically 
wrered by (renest's Account of tho Stage. The 
Yemoie of Young onda, 2 vols. 1871) by 
tis son, Julian Chorles Young, rector of Ilming- 
ton, contributes some information, but is dis- 
appointing. Lives are in the Georgian Era, Ox- 
jerny's Dramatic Brography, Biography of tho 
British Stage, 1824, and Dramatie and Musical 
Renew, vol. viii. See also Doran's Stage Annals, 
ed Lowe, the collocted criticisms of Leigh Hunt 
gd Hazlitt, Terry's British Theatrical Gallery, 
Court Journal, 1882, Dibdin’s Edinburgh Stage, 
Robson's Old Playgoer, Loakhart’s Scott, Olurk 
Rassell’s Representative Actors, Notes and 
Queries, 9th ser. iii, 107, 166, and Era news- 
paper, 6 July 1836 and 6 July 1866, are among 
miny sources thitt have been eousalton| x 


YOUNG, EDWARD (1688-1768), poet, 
wes horn at Upham, near Winchester. 
Croft gives the year as 1681, but the parish 
vgister_ shows that he was baptised on 
July 1688, and the later date agrees with 
the statements of his age on eabereng ano! 
and college. He was the son of Wdward 
Young, rector of Upham and fellow of 
Winchester, The elder Young was after- 
wards made dean of Salisbury and chaplain 
to William and Mary, perhaps through tho 
uterest of Francis Newport, earl of Brad- 
ford [q. v.], to whom he dodicated two 
yolumes of sermons, It is assoriedin Jacob’s 
‘Poatical Register’ (1720) that he was the 
‘clark of the closet’ to Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Anne, and that she was god- 
mother to his son. Ie died in 1705 in his 
tixty-third year, The son's nome is on the 
dection roll for Winchester in August 160£ 
ate his ape 1s stated as ten years), and 

was admitted a scholar in 1695, Tle 
ose very slowly in the school, and, though 
in 1702 he was on the election roll for New 
College, he was superannuated before o 
vaeaney occurred. On 8 Oct. 1702 he 
matriculated 2s a commoner at New Col- 
lege (his age is then said to be nineteon), 
dues he lived in the lodge of the warden, 
sfriend of his father. The warden dying 
in the same yoar, he entered Corpus College 
ta gentleman commoner, the expenses 
being, it is said, less there than at any other 
college, In 1708 Axchbishop Tenison, upon 
whom the right of appointment had de- 
volved, nominated him to a law fellow- 
ship at All Souls’ out of respect for his 
father, The facts seem to imply that Young 
to far owed more to his father’s merits than 
to any of his own. Pope aftorwards told 
Warburton that Young had more genius 
thon common sense, and had consequently 


; Pised ‘a foolish youth, the sport of peors 


and poets’ (RurFunan, Pope, p. 200 x.) 
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‘There are who relate,’ says Croft, ‘thes 
Young at this time’ wos not the orna- 
ment to ‘religion and morality which he 
afterwards became.’ At Oxford he argued 
with the deist Tindal [see under Tinpat, 
Marrunw], Young graduated as B.0.L. on 
23 April 1714 and D.O.L, on 10 June 1719, 
He was meanwhile trying to push his way 
in London. One of his closest frienda was 
Thomas Tickell [q. v.}, who in 1710 became 
a fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
was soon afterwards one of Addison's 
‘little senate.’ Young was admitted to the 
same literary circles, His first publication 
was an ‘Epistle’ to George Granville, Jord 
Lansdowne [q. v.], recently raised to the 
peerage as one of the famous twelve sup- 
porters of the peace. Young praises Lans- 
downe as a second Shakespeare, and moro 
puelily asa colleague of Bolingbroke. Ie 

ewails in the sume poem Swift's client, 
William Harrison (1685-1718) [q. v.], the 
‘ partner of his soul,’ Farrison was also 4 
‘Winchester and New Oollege man; and 
Young travelled, probably from Oxford, to 
see him on his death~hed (14 Feb, 1719-18). 
Though Young was courting tories, he was 
on friendly terms with the whigs, He wrote 
one of the poems prefixed to Addison's ‘Cato,’ 
andin the ‘Guardian’ (9 May 1718) Steele 
quoted some lines from his ‘Last Day’ asa 
manuscript poem about to appear, It waspub- 
lished (license dated 19 May 1714) at Oxford, 
with a dedication to the queen, In1714 he 
also published the ‘Force of Religion,’ o 
poem (upon theexecution of Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband), with dedication to the 
Countess of Salisbury; and an epistle to 
Addison upon the death of the queen, with 
an ardent welcome to her successor. Young 
suppressed this epistle and various dedicr- 
tions in his own edition of his poems; and 
we may hope that he was a little ashamed 
of having bestowed his incense so freely. 
Meanwhile he had formed connections, the 
history of which is only 10 be conjectured 
from some proceedings before Lord-chan- 
cellor Hardwicke in 1740 (J.T, Arxyns, Ze- 
ports, 1794, ii. 142, case 185), The question 
then arose whether certain bonds of Philip 
‘Wharton, duke of Wharton [q. v.], held by 
Young, had been given for legal considera- 
tions. Anannuily of 100/. had been granted 
by Wharton to Young on 24 March 1719, 
on the ground that in Wharton's opinion the 
public good wasadvanced by ‘the encourage- 
ment of learning and the polite arts.’ Thus, 
however, had not been paid, and, by way of 
discharging the debt, Wharton granted an- 
other annuity of 100/ on 10 July 1723, 
Young swore that, wpon Wharton’s promises 
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SF 
of preferment, ho had rofused an offer of a | Pope’s nearest rival, and were often eitac 


life annuity of 1002. offered by Lord Exeter 
on condition of his continuing to bo tutor 
to Lord Burghley. There was also a bond 
for 6002, from Wharton, dated 12 March 
1721, in consideration of Young’s expenses 
in standing for the House of Commons (at 
Cironcestor), and refusing to take two livings 
worth 2007, and 4002. 1 year in the gift of 
All Souls’ College, Nothing moro is known 
of the Exeter tutorship. The chancellor 
decided in favour of Young's claim for tho 
annuities, and against the claim for 6002. 
The connection with Wharton must have 
begun about 1715, It was through Young’s 
inlluence that Wharton gave a subscription 
of over 1,0002. to tho new buildings at All 
Souls’, Young in 1716 pronounced o Latin 
oration upon the laying of the first stone of 
the library, Young also accompanied Whar- 
ton io Dublin in the beginning of 1717, and 
there saw something of Bwilt On7 March 
1718-19 Young's play of ‘Busiris’ was 
produced at Drury Lane. It had a run of 
nine nights, and was ridiculed by Fielding, 
among other tragedies of the time, in ‘Tom 
Thumb” On 18 April 1721 the ‘ Revenge,’ 
which ran for only six nights, was acted at 
the same theatre. The play, a variation 
upon the theme of ‘ Othello,’ afterwards had 
along popularity on the stage. The cha- 
vacter of ang, Young’s Iago, gave oppor- 
tunity for effective rant; although Young's 
mixture of bombast and epigrammatic anti- 
thesis is apt to strike the modern reader as 
it struck Wielding, It was dedicated to 
Wharton, with a statement that Wharton 
suggested the ‘most beautiful incident,’ 
whatever that may bo, in tho play. “‘Whar- 
ton’s departure from England at the end of 
1726 put an end to any hopes of advantago 
from this questionable patronage, Another 
gift, however, is mentioned, In 1726 
Young began the publication of a series of 
satires called ‘The Universal Passion,’ finally 
collected in 1728, According to Spence, 
‘Wharton made him a present of 2,002. for 
the poom, and defended himself tofriends by 
saying that it was worth 4,000/, Croft tales 
this as an adaptation of the saying attri- 
buted to Lord Burghley when remonstxating 
with Queen Elizabeth about Spenser's pen- 
sion— All this for a song!’ Oroft himself 
naserts, what seems to be improbable, that 
Young made 8,0002. by his satires, which 
compensated him for o ‘ considerable sum’ 
perionsly ‘swallowed up in the South Sea.’ 

oung’s son told Johnson that the money 
lost was that: made by the satires, which in- 
verts the dates. The satires, though very 
inferior to Pope's, showed Young to be 


pared favourably with the work of the 
greater writer. They imply that Young had 
hopes in a fresh quarter. The third (1723) 
is dedicated to Bubb Dodington, with whom 
Young was very intimate, and who was 
about this time coming into office, to be a 
rare instance, as Young hopes, of rea} 
worth’ gaining its price. Dodington, born 
in 1691, cannot have been, as Doran aye a 
‘follow student’ at Oxford, if mdeed he was 
at Oxford at all, In any case he was a 

romising Mescenas, and was for many yearg 
intimate with Young, Obvristopher ’ Pitt 
[q. v.]in an ‘Epistle of Dr. Young’ (1792 , 
and Thomson in his ‘ Autumn) both speak 
of Young's visits to Dodington at Eastbury, 
It was at Dodington’s house nt Eastbury 
that Young met Voltaire, ond made tha 
often-quoted epigram : 

Thou art £0 witty, profligate, and thin, 

At ones we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin, 


Tho last satire of the ‘ Universal Passion’ is 
dedicated to Sir Robert Walpole, to whom 
he had already addressed « poem called ‘The 
Instalment’ (le. in the order of the Garter, 
1726). ‘Walpole is there complimented on 
having turned the royal bounty towards 
Young, Young receivod (26 June 1720; sea 
the grant pak ished by Donan, p. xtxyii) a 
pension of 200/, a yoar. It does not appear 
whether this was reward for any particular 
services, though it is suggosted that he may 
have been a writer for the government, 
Swift in the ‘Rhapsody on Poetry’ (1758) 
says that Young 

Must toriuro his invention 

To flatter knaves or loge his pension, 


Swift had previously ridiculed Young's flat- 
tery of Walpole and Sir Spencer Compton 
in ‘Verses written upon reading the “ Uni- 
versal Passion,”’ though in his letters he 
occasionally montions Young respacifully. 
Young was prompted by the first parlin- 
mentary nach of George IT (27 Jan, 1727- 
2 produce an ode called ‘ Ocean,’ to 
which waa prefixed an ‘Essay upon Lyric 
Poetry.’ The essay is commonplace and the 
ode delightfully ‘absurd. Te afterwards 
sinned onco or twice in the same a About 
this time Young apparently decided that his 
most promising career would be in the line 
of ecclesiastical preferment. He took orders 
at an uncertain sate, and in April 1728 was 
appointed chaplain to the king. Ruffhead 
declares that upon his ordination he ‘asked 
Pope to direct him in his theological studies.’ 
Pope recommended Aquinas, Young re- 
tired to study his author ‘ot an obscure 
place in the suburbs,’ Pope sought him 


Young 


ont six monthe later, and was just in 
nme to prevent on irretrievable ‘derange- 
ment’ ‘The story, said to be told by Pope 
to Warburton, is probably some joke con- 
yerted into a statement of fact. Young was 
slready Imown to Pope in the time of quarrel 
with Tickell and Addison (1715), ‘ ic 
Young’ is mentioned by Gay as one of tho 
fiends who welcome Pope's ‘return from 
Troy’ He often refers to Foss with great 
respect, and in 1780 addressed him in two 
epistles ‘upon the authors of the age’—that 
is, Pope's antagonists in the war roused by 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ 

An undated letter from Young to Mra, 
Howard (soon afterwards Lady Suffolk), 
frst published in the ‘Suffoll Letters’ (i, 
934-7), and conjecturally dated 1727, was 
probably written in 1780. An incidental 
reference to Townshend as still in office 
shows that it cannot haye been later. Young, 
however, says that he is ‘turned of fifty,’ 
that he has been seven years in his majesty’s 
service, and that he is still without prefer- 
ment. He says that he hes in some wa) 
given up 8004 a year in consequence of his 
expectations of royal favour. Letters in 
the Newcastle Papeis, now in the British 
Museum, show that he was still ST 
bitterly to the Duke of Newcastle in 17 
and as late as 1758, He says that he is the 
only person who, having been in the king's 
service before his accession to the throne, had 
yet received nothing, It does not appear 
what his special services had beon, though 
in 1746 he says that they began twenty-four 
years previously, and evidently considers 
that they deserved at least 1 deanery, In 
July 1780 he bc mca by All Souls’ to 
the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire, 
worth 8002.0 year. On 27 May 1781 he mar- 
tied Lady Elizabeth, younger daughter of 
Raward [enry Lee, first earl of Lichfield 
[see under Laon, G.ooren Honey, third eae 
and widow of Colonel Lee, Young, acco: 
mg to Oroft, was known to this lady through 
her ae to Anne Wharton, first wife 
of the elder Wharton, who had been a friend 
of his father, the dean, To the same friend- 
ship is ascribed, but on vague conjecture, 
Young's connection with the Duke of Whar- 
ton. 

For some years Young published nothing 
except another absurd ode in 1784, called 
‘The Forcign Address,’ and written ‘ in the 
character of a sailor.’ IIo had one child by 
his wifo, enlled Fredorick after his godfather, 
the Prince of Wales. Lady Hlizabeth had a 
daughter by hor former husband, married 
to Henry Temple, son of Henry Temple 
(1678?-1767), frst viscount Palmerston ([q,v.] 
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Mrs. Temple died of consumption at Lyons 
in Octoher 1786 on her way to Nice; Young 
hed accompanied her, and passed the winter 
at Nice. Temple died on 18 Aug. 1740, and 
Lady Elizabeth in January 1741. Reference 
in the ‘Night Thoughta’ to three deaths 
happening ‘ere thrica yon moon had filled 
her horn'is apparently a poetical allusion 
tothese misfortunes, Mrs. Temple issupposed 
to be Narcissa, while Philander in the same 

oem represents Temple, A. story afterwards 

e current that ‘Narcissa’ had died at 

Montpellier, where her grave was pointed out 
in a garden. Young inthe ‘ Night Thoughts’ 
(‘Third Night’) describes a surreptitious 
burial made necessary by the superstitious 
refusal of n grave to o heretic. Mrs. Temple 
is proved by records to have heen regularly 
buried in the potestant ground at Lyons, 
It has therefoie been argued that Young 
aay have had « daughter, who may havo 
died at Montpellier in 17-41, and may have 
been buried inthe manner described. It 
is easier to suppose that he was taking a 
poetic license (see Notes and Queries, Ist 
ser, vols, iii. iy. and v.; in 4th ser. viii, 
484-5 is o reference to various pamphletson 
the subject. The documents in regard to 
Mrs, Temple’s death and herepitaphare given 
in Brnenor nu Luts Nouveane Mélanges, 
&c., 1829-81, pp. 302-8). Judicious critics 
have also pointed out that the infidel 
Lorenzo in the same poem could not bo 
meant for the post’s own son, inasmuch os 
the son was only eight years old at the 
time of publication. ‘The Complaint; or 
Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Im- 
mortality,” appeored in June 1742, and was 
followed by the later ‘Nights,’ The ‘ Night 
hts achieved immediate populanty, 
oung was now regarded as an orna- 
ment to religion and literature, Ie never 
obtained, however, the preferment to wluch 
he thought himself entitled. epeeeeny 
his hopes, like those of his friend Doding- 
ton, depended mainly upon the Prince of 
Wales, who was never able to reward his 
adherents, As Youngsnid characteristically 
in the ‘Fourth Night :’ 

My very master knows mo not; 

T’vo been so long remembered, I’m forgot, 


Thou 
and 


De had, however, become rich and led o 
dignified life of retirement at Welwyn. Ile 
was a friend of the Duke of Portland, and 
occasionally visited Tunbridge Wells and 
Bath. Mrs. (Elizabeth) Montagu describes 
him at Tunbridge Wells in 17-46, where he 


received her homage affably and made 
little excursions wilh her. She was sur- 


prised to find that his chief intimate was 


Young 


Colley Cibber. A common friend of Young 
and Cibber was Samucl Richardson, who 
corresponded with him from 1744 to 1769. 
A ‘Caroline’ mentioned in theso letters 
‘was apparently Miss (called Mrs.) Hallows, 
daughter of Daniel Hallows, rector of All 
Hallows, Hertfordshire. ler father died 
in 1741, when Young wrote an epitaph 
placed in the chancel of the church (Nicmozs, 
Lit. Anecd. ix. 501). The daughter became 
Young’s housekeeper, and, os his friends 
thought, came to have too great power in 
the family, Young and his housekeeper 
were caricatured in a rubbishy novel called 
‘The Oard ’ by John Kidgell [q. v.] In 1763 
Young brought out the tragedy of ‘The 
Brothers,’ writton many years before, and 
suppressed when he took orders and thought 
that play-writing was uot consistent with his 
new profession. Ile now pepoeed to give 
the profits to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, It was 
Drury Lane on 8 March 1758, and ran eight 
nights, but produced only 4002 Young, 
who had anticipated 1,0002, liberally paid 
the full sum to the society (RicmaRpson, 
Correspondence, vi. 248). Te afterwards 
wrote ‘The Centaur nol Fabulous ’ (1764), 
a kind of ‘Night Thought’ in prose; an 
a lelter (to Richardson) upon ‘ Original Com- 
position’ (1769) which shows remarkable 
vivacity for aman of nearly eighty. This 
book was much admired by Klopstock and 
his frionds, who were beginning to nim at 
originality (seo Gurvinus, Geschichte der 
deutschen Dichtung, 1853, iv. 882). Arch- 
bishop Secker, in a letter of July 1768 
(printed by Croft), wonders that Young had 
received no prolurmont; but points out 
to him that his fortune and_ reputation 
ut him ahove the need of it, and judiciously 
infers that le is too wise to feel concern 
for such things. In 1761 he was appointed 
‘clerk of the closot’ to the princess 
dowager in succcssion to Stephen Tales 
{g- v.] In October 1761 his old friend 
odington (Lord Meloombe), who also had at 
Jast got his reward by a peerage, sent him 
an ode full of most, edifying sentiments, 
In 1762 Mrs. Boscawen, who had found 
consolation for the loss of her husband, 
Admiral Edward Boscawen (1711-1761) 
(q. v.], in her perusal of ‘Night Thoughts, 
was introduced by Mrs. Montagu to the 
author. Te administered further consolation 
in person and by his last publication, a poem 
called ‘Resignation.’ It shows the decay of 
his power. Young's last years wore melan- 
choly. He was never cheerful, as his son 
told Johnson, after the death of his wife, 
Details of his growing infirmity are given 
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in the correspondence with Birch of his 
last curate, John Jones (1700-1770) (a. ¥.] 
Jones was persuaded to stay on with hin, 
though complaining a good deal of the old 
man’s irritability and the influence of Mrs, 
Tellows. Young’s only son had been edu. 
cated af Winchester, and was afterwards 
at Balliol, where he seems to have got into 
trouble (Biogr, Brit.) Young hed refused 
to see him for many years, In Young's 
last illness, however, Mrs. Hallows properly 
sont for the son. The father was then too iil 
to see him, hut sent a message of forgiveness 
and left to him the bulk of his property, 
Young dicd on 6 April 1765. Ie left’, 
legacy of 1,0002. to Mrs, Tallows, one to 
‘ his friend Ienry Stevens, a hatter at the 
Temple Gate,’ and © third to Jones, who 
‘was oue of his executors. Ie also left 
directions, which were apparently not 
executed, that all his eapers should be 
destroyed. Young had bullt a steeple to 
his church (Riomarnson, Corresy, it. 19 
and had founded a charity schoolin Fiona’ 
The life in the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ 
assorls that proper respect was not paid at 
his funeral by the parishioners, who were 
not sufficiently appreciative of their rector’s 
merits, Jones, however (Lit, Anecd. i, 654), 
says that he was ‘ decently buried’ under 
the communion table near his wife, with a 
proper attendanco of the clergy, 
ow anecdotes are told of Youn ’s personal 
habits. A story told by Pope (Works, x, 
261) is supposed to apply io him, and to 
illustrate tho absence of mind for which he 
waslamous, IIo is said in the ‘ Biographia’ 
1o have spent many hours a day ‘among the 
tombs,’ which is per an inference from 
his Pootey 5 and he put up an alcove in his 
garden, whore a bench was painted s0 as to 
roduce an illusion of reality. Under it was 
inscribed Invisibilia non decipiunt. Te did 
potter by planting a fine avenue of lime trees 
in the rectory garden, which still thrives. 
Qn 80 Sept, 1781 it formed a ‘handsome 
Gothic arch,’ much admired by Johnson and 
Boswell, ‘The house in which he lived 
foot the oy remains, and his writing- 

esk is shown there. The house was in 1781 
occupied by Young's son, to whom Johnson 
said, ‘I had the honour to know that great 
man your father.’ Johnson, however, seems 
only to have met him at Richardson’s house 
to discuss the letter upon ‘Original Oom- 

sition.’ Owing to Young's retirement in 

[ater cars he had passed out of the personal 
ieawledae of most literary contemporaries, 
STis poetry had become very popular, and he 
is mentioned with reverenco by literary ladies 
such as Mrs. Montagu and Mrs, Delany, 
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Young shared the talent of Pope for coin- 
ing proverbial sentences. They include such 
copybook phrases as ‘ Procrastination is the 
tef of time’ (‘First Night,’i,393), and a ver- 
sion of tho familiar epigram in‘ men talk only 
toconceal the mind’ (Satire ii, 289), His 
jghoured and sententious style made a sin- 
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x success when employed in the service , 


of religions sentimentalism. Young claimed 
to dd the orthodox element hich was 
wanting in Pope's rationalistic ‘Essay on 
Man,’ and his religious gloom was in edify- 
ing contrast to Pope’s doctrine that what- 
ever is is right. MLe was an early repre- 
wntative of the sentimentalism which was 
combined with a higher genius in his friend 
fichardgon. The strain was taken up with 
almost equal popularity in James Hervey’s 
‘Meditations among the Tombs’ (1745-6). 
‘Night Thoughts’ obtained aright to o place 
in al the libraries of the religious public, 
and has scarcely ye lost it, Suck an achieve- 
ment shows real power which the literary 
critic is apt to overlook, George Eliot 
thought it worth while to expose Young's 
feelings aa man and author in an essay on 
‘Worldliness and Otherworldliness’ (re- 
rinted in her‘ Essaya’ from the Westminster 
Peniew of 1857). His mixture of bombast 
and platitude is of course indefensible, and it 
iseasy Sin the sincerity of aman who 
courted Wharton, the most reckless spend~ 
thrift, and Dodington, the most profligate 
politician of his age, Young's gloom was 
no doubt partly that of a disappointed pre- 
ferment-hunter, but probably was genuine 
enough in its way, aud as sincere as that of 
most writers who bring their churchyard 
contemplations to market, Whatever his 
intrinsic merits, his pootry had very remark-~ 
able influence both in France and ormeny: 
Wopstock wrote a poem upon his death, 
and he was considercd by other German 
writers to be superior to Milton, In France 
the ‘Night Thoughts’ divided enthusiasm 
with ‘ avian Tlarlowe’ and ‘Ossian’ A 
loose translation by Letourneur (1769), with 
& preliminary dissertation, made a great 
seusation and went through several editions. 
The poem was admired by Diderot, Robes- 
ierre (who ‘kept it under his pillow’ sue 
the Revolution), and by Madame de Stac: 
Young was sharply criticised by Ohateau- 
briand, but was still read by Lamartine and 
the French ‘romantics.’ An intoresting ac- 
count of Young's popularity in France is 
given in M. Teate’s ‘ Rousseau and the 
Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature’ ee 
translation, 1899, pp. 804-14, eo also 
Drouror, Quvres (1 iy } 
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Mapamp vn Srare, CEwres (1830), iv. 212, 
219; Grin, Correspondance (1881), viii, 
80, 31, 47, 810), 

Young gave @ portauit of himself, painted 
by Josep! Highmore[q.v.]in 1754, to Richard- 
son, by whose widow it was left to All Souls! 
(see Gent, Bag. 1817 ii. 210, 892), Tt is 
said to be the poly portrlt, but an engrayin, 
from another by Louis Peter Boitar {q. vd 
is prefixed to the Aldine edition by Mitford, 

‘oung’s works are: 1, ‘Epistle to... 
Lord Lansdowne,’ 1718, fol. 2. The Last 
Day, 1714, 8vo. 8. ‘The Force of Religion, 
or eaatished Love: o poem in two books, 
1714, fol. 4. ‘On the late Queen's Death 
and his Majesty's Accession,’ 1714, fol, 
5. ‘Oratio. . .cum jacta sunt Bibliothecs 
Fundamenta’ (with English dedication to 
ladies of the Coneington family, second of 
‘ Orationes due’ (the fot by D, Cotes), 1716, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Parapbraso on part of the Book of 
Job,’ 1719, dto, 7,‘ Busiris, King of Egy pt: 
a Tragedy,’ 1719, 12mo. 8& ‘A Letter to 
Mx. Tickall, occasioned by the Death of... 
J. Addison,’ 1719, fol. 9. ‘The Revenge: 
a Tragedy, 1721, 8vo; French translation 
in 1787; edited by J. R. Kemble in 1814, 
10, ‘The Universal Passion:’ ‘first satine,’ 
1726, fol, ‘second,’ ‘ third,’ and ‘ fourth,’ also 
in 1726, ‘last’ in 1726, ‘fifth’ in 1727, and 
‘sixth’ in 1728. Collected under Young's 
name in 1728 as‘ The Love of Fame, in seven 
characteristic satires, when the ‘last’ be- 
comes the ‘seventh satire’ 11. ‘The In- 
stalment’ (i. ¢. of Sir R. bie tae as knight 
of the Garter), 1726, fol. 12. ‘Oynthio’ 
(poem on death of the Marquis of Carmar- 
then), 1727, fol, 18, ‘Ocean: an Ode, to 
which is prefixed an Ode to the King and o 
Discourse on Ode,’ 1728, 8vo. 14. ‘A Vindi- 
cation of Providence; or a true Estimate of 
Tiuman Life,’ 1728, dto. 16, ‘An Apology 
for Princes. , ’ (sermon before the House 
of Commons on 80 Jan. 1720), 8vo0. 16. ‘Im- 
perium Pelagi: « naval lyric written in imi- 
tation of Pindar's spirit, occasioned by his 
Majesty's return in September 1729,’ 1730, 
810 (the ‘lyric’ is headed ‘The Merchant’), 
17. ‘Two Epistles to Mr, Pope concerning 
the Authors of the Age,’ 1780,fol. 18. ‘The 
Sea-piece,’ 1780 (two odes, with dedication 
to Volteire). 19, ‘The Foreign Address... 
in the Charactor of a Sulor,’ 1784, 8yo. 
90, ‘The Complaint, or Night Thoughts on 
Life, Death, and Immortality’ (anonymous). 
First four ‘Nights’ in 17-42, dto; fifth, 1748; 
sixth ond‘seventh, 1741; sighth and ninth, 
1745. The folio edition, with ee by 
Blake, appeared in 1797, andone with designs 





xx, 18; Cxarmv- | by Stothard in 1799, Besides the general 


RRIAND, Mélanges Littéraires, vi. 874; j tile, the second * Night’ was entitled ‘On 
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Time, Death, and Friendship,’ the third ‘Nar- 
cissa,’ the fourth ‘Tho Ohristian ‘Triumph,’ 
the fifth ‘ Tho Relapse, the sixth and seventh 
‘The Infidel Reclaimed,’ the eighth ‘ Virtue, 
‘ Apology,’ and tho ninth ‘ The Consolation.’ 
There are translations into French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, and 
Magyar. 21, ‘Reflections on the Public 
Situation of the Kingdom,’ 1745 (a poem 
added to ‘Night Thoughts’), 22. ‘The Bro- 
thers: a Tragedy,’ 1758, reissued 1778 (Ger- 
man translationin 1764), 28, ‘The Centaur 
not Fabulous’ (‘in six letters to a friend on 
the life in vogue’), 1764, 8vo; 4th adit, 1786, 
24, ‘ Oonjectures on Original Composition’ 

a letter to the author of ‘Sir Oharles Gran- 

ison’), 1759, 8yo. 25, ‘ Resignation,’ in 
two parts, and a Corey to Mrs, Bos- 
cawen,’ 1762, 4to, Philadelp ia, 1791, Ourll 
published an edition of Young's ‘ Works’ in 
1741 in 2 vols, 8yo, with a letter from the 
author wishing success to the undertaking, 
but declining to revise it himself. The works 
yevised by tho author were published in 1757 
in 4 vols, 12mo, to which a fifth was added 
in 1767, and o seventh (edited by Isaac 
Raed) in 1778, Two two-volume editions 
of Young's works appeared in 1854, one edited 
by Nichols with Doran’s life, and the other 
with Mitford's life at Boston, U.S.A. The 
é er rag of Young,’ ed. A, Loward, appeared 
in . 


[The first life of Young appeared in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, 1766. Some orzors woro 
corrected in the Gent. Mag. for 1766, p. 810. Sir 
Tlerbort Oroft [q. v.] wrote tho hfo included in 
Johnson's Lives of the Posts. Oroft took some 
pains to obtain information, but without much 
success, Lator lives by John Mitford, prefixed 
to the Aldine edition of Young’s Poems, and by 
Dr. Doran, profixed to an edition of the poems 
in 1864, add a little, but the materials axe scanty, 
Seo also Nichols's Lit, Anocdotes, pp. 585-640 
(John Jones's letters to Birch), ii. 697-8, and 
a fow othor roforonces ; Biographian Dramatica; 
Spenco's Ancedotos (Singer), 1820 pp. 147, 254, 
327, 364, 374, 878,380, 456; Warton’s Hesay 
on Pope, 1806,ii. 896 ; Mrs. E, Montagu’s Lotters 
1818, iii. 9, 12, 17 s0g.; Lady M. W. Montagu's 
‘Works (Moy Thomas), 1887 ij. 18, 15, 16; 
Richardson's Corrosp. iii. 1-68, y. 142-54 ; Bos- 
wall’s Johnson CH, iv 69, 119-21, v. 269 and 
elsewhere); Popo’s Works (Elwin and Court- 
hope); Genest’s Iist. of the Stage, ii, 642, iii, 
60, iy. 860; Villemain’s Geuvres, 1856, vii. 817— 
828, x, 818-36. In the British Musoum are 
£0m06 lotters from Young to George Keate | q. v.] 
from 1760 101764 (Addit. MS. 30992), and a 
few (aes obove) in the Nowenstle Papers, In 
Pope's Works (Elwin and Courthops), iti, 137, v. 
221, and vii. 401, passngas arequoted from lotlers 
of Young to Tickoll of 1726-7; but these lottiors 
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are not now discoverable, A number of 1 
from Young to the Duchess of Portland ee 
tioned in Mrs, Delany’s Autobiography, ii. 149 
and supposed to be in possession of the present 
Duke of Portland) are algo not fortheoming. In. 
formation has been kindly givon by the present 
warden of All Souls’, by the Rey. A, O, Head. 
lam, rector of Welwyn, and the Rov. E, H. Tew, 
rector of Upham, and by Mr. 0, W. Holgate, 
who has supplied extracts from the register of 
Winchester school. The writer hag also to 
thank for various suggestions M, W, Thomas 
mattre do conférences at Rennes, who published 
in Fronch a study of Young in 1901.) L.8, 


YOUNG, Sm GEORGE (1782-1810), 
admiral, eldest son of the Rev. George Young 
of Bere Regis in Dorset (one ofa family claim- 
ig descent from John Yong of Buchhorn 

eston, sheriff of Dorset in 1570), by hia wifa 
Eleanor, daughter of Joseph Knowles, was 
born on 17 June 1782, t is said (Naval 
Chronicle) that he wont to sea in the Namur 
with Edward Boscawen (9-¥.] in 1748, in 
which case it would seem that he went out 
to the East Indies with Boscawen in 1747 
quitted the service there, and joined that of 
the East India Company, On 20 Dee, 1767 
he was dischargod with credit os 2 midship- 
man from thePrinceof Wales, East Indiaman, 
and immodiately entered on board the York 
as able seaman with Onptain Hugh Pigot 
(1721 P--1792) la. v.], and after aix weeks 
was rated midshipman, In this capacity 
he served at the reduction of Louisbourg in 
1768, whero he commanded o boat at the 
cutting out of the Bienfaisant 64 guns, and 
the destruction of the Prudent 74 guns, 
which was followed next day by the sur- 
render of the place. An oil picture by 
Francis Swaine (q. v.] of this night engage- 
ment, now at Formosa Place, which has been 
engraved, was painted from Young's sketch. 
In 1759 he was, again with Pigot, in the 
Royal William at tho capturoof Quebec. His 
passing certificate, 8 Sept. 1760, moutions 
only the York and Royal William, in addition 
to his certified service under the East India 
Company. On 16 Noy. 1761 he was promoted 
to be lieutenant of tho Orford, with Captain 
Marriot Arbuthnot, which in February 1763 
went out to the Leeward Ielands in chaxge 
of convoy, took part in the xeduction of 
Ifavana under Sir Geonse Pocock (q, v.}, and 
continued on the Jamaica station till the 
peace. Ile was promoted to be commander 
on 29 Sept. 1768, served for some time on the 
West African station, where he was one of 
the explorers of the ancient burying-places 
on the Peak of Teneriffe, and brought thence 
the mummy now in the library of Trinit 
College, Cambridge, described in Gough's 
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——— - 
iGepulchral Monuments,’r,i.Ixxx. In 1776 
tg went out to the Mast Indies in command 
ofthe Cormorant, from which, on7 Nov. 1777, 
hewas posted tothe Ripon as flag-captain to 
Sx Edward Vernon (a, hie whom he was 
ig the skirmish off Pondicherry on 10 Aug. 
1778 Young was then sent home with des- 

tches, recerved the usual compliment of 
£00. to buy a sword (Bnarson, Nav. and 
Gl, Memoirs, iv. 410), and was appointed in 
Morch 1779 to the William and Mary yacht; 
jn her he took the Prince of Wales to the 
Nore when the king visited the fleet under 
Sir Hyde Parker (1714-1782) [q. v.] after the 
ation on the Doggerbank on 6 Aug. 1781, 
He was knighted on 24 Aug. 1781. After- 
wards he was movod into the Catherine 
ach, and during the Nussian armament of 
Trot tothe Zealous. On4 July 1791 he be- 
came a, rear-admiral, vice-admiral on 14 Feb. 
1799, and admiral on 28 April 1804, but had 
30 BOL VICE, 

1n1784 Young took up actively, in conjunc- 
ton with Lord Mansfield, Sir Joseph Banks 
(ce Brrzron, pp. 8, 10), Thomas Rowcroft, 
aid others, the proposal of Jean Maria Matra 
for the establishment of a colony in New 
South Wales, and wrote a poe containing 
splan for this purpose, which was on 18 Jan. 
1785 communicated 10 Lord Byiny [see 
Townercunn, Tuomas) by Sir ‘epper 
Arden, the attorney-general, and became, 
with that of Matra, the basia of the official 
scheme on which tho expedition of Governor 
Arthur Phillip (q. v.] was started. The value 
af Young’s paper consists in its practical 
details; his two principal suggestions of an 
original noiure—one for making the setitle- 
ment a port of call for the Chine ships, the 
other for the cultivation there, in the interest 
ofthe navy, of the New Zealand flax-plant 
Coeliac a without fruit. 
tsa reprint of this paper, in a much short- 
ened form, which is given in Britton, and 
wos in 1888 reproduced in facsimile at 
Sydney. In 1788 Young, togethor with 
hs connection John Oall, applied to the 
colonial office for a grant of Norfolk Island, 
which had, however, been just taken wp for 
attlement; and in 1791 he was a promoter 
and one of the first proprietors of the Siema 
leone Company (aL eo, ITI, c. 55, pre- 
amble). In 1792 he was examined before 
the bar of the ITouse of Commons on the 
Afican slave trade, and gave evidence of ita 
evils, not less valuable because temperatoly 
worded, Hoe filled for the first ten ycars of 
ithexistence (1786-1796) the post of treasurer 
tothe board of commissioners of the Thames 
navigation, 

Young died ot his seat, Formosa Place, 
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Berkshire, on 28 June 1810, Ie was a 
F.RS. (elected 15 Feb, 1781) and F.S.A., a 
fine vocalist, andan amateur musician, Mrs. 
Bray tells some good stories of his manners 
and accomplishments, and describes him as 
remarkably handsome—a description which 
his portraits confirm, The best is a minia- 
ture by John Smart [q, v.], engraved in the 
‘ Naval Ohronicle,’ married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Samuel Bradshaw of Great 
Marlow, ond had is.ue by her two daughters 
and two sons, the elder of whom, Samuel, 
was created # baronet in November 1818, 
His second wife was Anne, daughter of Dr. 
William Battie (q. v.] of Bloomsbury. 
[Naval Chronicle (with portrait), xxi. 177; 
passing certificate, ships’ pay-books and list- 
booky in the Public Record Office; Britton’s 
Historical Records of New South Wales (by 
authority), vol. i. pt. ii, pp. xxvi, 10, 141; 
Autobiography of Anna Eliza Bray, p, 72; 
tat} Papers in possession of Sir G. Young, 
YOUNG, GEORGE (1777-1848), theo 
logian, topographer, and geologist, was born 
on 16 July 1777 at a small farmhouse called 
Coxiedean in the parish of Kirknewton and 
Lest Calder, Edinbuxghshire, and apa four 
ears in the university of Edinbur , where 
© was lmown as one of John Playfair's 
pyaate res, and where he ue @ a 
wished progress in literary an ilo- 
aophicall studies, Having compisted “with 
high honour his university course in 1796, he 
commencad the study of theology under 
George Lawson (1749-1820) [q, v.] at Sellcirk, 
and in 1801 he was licensed. to preach by the 
presbytery of Edinburgh of the associate 
secession church, In the summer of 1805 
he firat visited Whitby, and in January 1806 
he was ordained pastor of the chapel of the 
united associate or new presbyterian con- 
gregetion in that town, At this place of 
worship, situate in Oliff Lane, he officiated 
and preached forforty-two years, On24 April 
1819 the university of Edinburgh conferred 
upon him the degree of M.A. (Cat. of Edin- 
burgh Graduates, 1858, p. 219). Te after- 
wards became a doctor if divimty, butit does 
not appear where he obtained that degree. 
De was also a corresponding member of the 
"Wernerion Natural History Society, and an 
honorary member of the Yorkshire and [ull 
literary and philosophical societies. He died 
at Whitby on 8 May 1848, There is a por- 
trait of him in the museum at Whitby, 
painted by Edward, Cockburn, and another 
ete hangs in the vestry of the chapel in 
if Lane, 
Tn addition to some minor works, he wrote: 
1, ‘Eyangelical Principles of Religion vindi- 
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cated, and the inconsistency ond dangerous 
tendency of the Unitarian Scheme eaposed; 
in a series of letters addressed to the Rev. T. 
‘Watson: in reply to his book entitled “A 
Plain Statement of some ofthe most important 
Principlesof Religion asa preservative against 
Infidelity, Enthusiasm, ond Immorality,”’ 
Whitby, 1812, 8vo. 2,‘A History of ‘Whitby 
and Streoneshalh Abbey; with a Statistical 
Survey of the Vicinity to the distance of 
twenty-five miles, itby, 1817, 2 vols. 
Svo. A very valuable topographical work. 
3. ‘A Geological Survey of the Yorkshire 
Coast: describing the Strata and Fossils 
occurring between the umber and the Tees, 
from the German. Ocean to the Plain of York,’ 
Whitby, 1822, 4to; illustrated with numerous 
supe? by John Bird. 4, ‘A Picture of 
‘Whitby and its Environs,’ Whitby, 1824, | export to Adelaide and for encouraging the 
12mo ; QIndedit. Whitby, 1840, 8vo. 5,‘ The discovery of gold in South Australia had 


Life and Voyages of Captain James Oook, | some success ; and out of the condition of 
affairs that ensued thore arose the most re- 


drawn up from his Joumnals and other au- 
markable event of his government, viz, the 


thence documents,’ Jondon, 1886, 8yo. 
6. ‘Scriptural Geology, or an Essay on the | passage of the meagure in January 1853 
whereby bullion was made a legal tender, 


Tigh Antiquity aseribed to the anic 
There was a great scarcity of sey hua 
, and 


Tn South Australia he was almost i 
diately faced by the scuiestoke ae 
colonists for a more independent gover. 
ment, and his pubhcation of the resolutions 
fromed by Sir John Morphett ([q. v.], when the 
council was not sitting, brought ae Upon 
him the censure of the secretary of state 
Generally speaking, his term ‘of office Was 
marked by a vigorous but extravagant and 
not altogether judicious policy of develop. 
ment. Ile is entitled to the cuedit of 
carrying through the successful openmng of 
the Murray River to steam navigation, but 
large sums wee wasted in the atiempt to 
remove the bar at its mouth, When the 
rush to the goldficlds in Victoria denuded 
the colony for a time of men and wealth, his 
measures for diverting the stream of gold 


Remains embedded in Stratified cles 
advisers feared 2 drain of coined gol 


(Appendix. .. containing Strictures on some r 
Passages in Dr. J. Pye Smith’s lectures, en- this singular expedient wos devised to pre- 
vent it, Young depreontod the measure, but 


titled “Scriptures and Geology”), 2 pie 
London, 1888-40, 8yo; 2nd edit, ‘Lon on, | yielded to urgent representations, It was 
1840, 8vo, naturally short-lived. 

‘Evangelical Mag. 1849, new ser. xxvii, 13; Young was next gazetted to the govern- 
Robinson's Whitby, pp. 146, 161-3; United | ment of Now Zoaland, but never tool up his 
Presbyterian Mag. 1849, iii. 97.] T C. | appointmont, as in January 1855 he was 

YOUNG, Srz HENRY EDWARD FOX | transforrod to the government of Tasman, 
(1808-18705, colonial governor, the third son | Ilere he arrived at a time of great prosperity ; 
of Colonal Sir Aretas William Young (q. v.], | but again he was met by the difficulties sur- 

rounding constitutional changes ; the act to 


by his wife Sarah Cox of Coolcliffe, “Wex- 

ford, was born on 28 April 1808 at Brad- complete the introduction of responsible go- 
bourne, near Lee, Kent, and educated pri- | vernment was before the queen in Great 
vately at Bromloy, entering the Innor Britain, and meanwhile, on I Tuly 1856, he 
erat in 1881, though he was never called | summoned his first council on the old footing. 
to the bar. 

On 21 Noy. 1883 Young was appointed to 
be troasmer of St, lucia, where he arrived 
iv January 1884; from August he acted as \ 
colonial sucrotary, and from Novembor also | Dr. Hampton, to appear before it; Tampton 
as sccond puisne judgo: his knowledge of | denied the right of the council to summon 
French was here of much importance. In| him; the council came into collision with 
March 1885 he was promoted to be govern- | the courts; in the midst of the trouble the 
ment secretary of British Guiana, On| governor came unexpectedly into the coun 
98 Jan, 1847, on his return to England, | chamber and prorogued the council. For 
Young was appointed lieutenant-governor of | this bold stroke he has bean much Hiseoed, 
the eastern province of the Cape Oolony, but especially ns Ilampton, the canse of it, di 
found the pont uncongenial and very soon | not come out of the eer inguiry with 
applied to be relieved, In February 1818 credit. In December 1866 Young met the 
he was offered the government of South | first parliament under responsible goveta 
Ansiralin, came home to England at once, | ment; but successive changes of ministry 
and, having married, sailed on 27 April for robbed the next few years of a broader liti- 
his now government, which he assumed in | cel intrest. The development 0 the 
August 1848, country, however, proceeded rapidly during 


The council, arrogating to itself in advance 
tho powers of the House of Commons, sp- 
pointed a commuitlee to inquire into the con- 
vict system, and summoned the controller, 
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Young’s term of office In 1857 definite] the folowing spring, under the command of 


steps Were taken to improve the higher edu- 
ation in Tasmania; in the same year 
nes introduced into Tfobait, and the fee 
jnnngs of a railway to Launceston were 
eoussed. In 1858 the first submarine 
telegraph cable was laid round the coast; in 
1960 the foundation of a mming industry 
wos laid, and an industrial exhibition was 
ened at Hobart. The new governmont 
house, the outward sign of this progress, was 
frat ocoupicd by Young. Ife left the colony 
fr England on 10 Dee, 1861, 

Young visited New Zealand on private 
business in 1866, but chiefly remained for the 
west of lus life in London, where he died on 
18 Supt. 1870. 

Young was & man of sanguine and enthu- 
yastic temperament, devoted to what he 
teluved to be his public duty, and usually 
qnerous in his judgments, if not always 
aie, Jle was knighted in 1817. Ie mar- 
red, on 16 April 1818, Augusta Sophia, 
eldest daughter of Charles Moiryatt of Park. 
field, Potter's Bar, Mortfordshire. 

[Mennell’s Dict, of Australasian Biogr,; Fon- 
ton's Tasmania, chaps. aiv xy.; Rusden’s Hist, 
of Australia, vola, ii. iii. v. ; Colomal Office 
lust, 1860; Col. Office Records, family infor- 
mation ] GA H. 

YOUNG, JAMES G 1789), admiral, is 
aid to heye entered the navy in 1787 on 
board the Gloucester, carrying the broad 

miant of Commodore the Ilion. Geor, 

hnton as commander-in-chiof in the Medi- 
ferranean ; most probably, however, he had 
ome earlier service, the record of 
cannot now be found. When the Gloucester 
went home, Young was transferred to the 
Lancaster ; was promoted to be lieutenant, 
§ March 1788-9; was in 1742 moved into 
the Namur, flagship of Admiral Mathews; 
was promoted by him to be commander of 
the Salamander bomb, and on 16 May 1748 
tobe captain of the Neptune of 90 guns, 
This, as such ae commonly were, 
was for rank only; and ten days later he 
¥as moved to the Kennington of 20 guns; 
being thus, as was spitefully pointed out at 
the time, ‘midshipman, lieutenant, and cap- 
tain in ono voyage’ (Narrative of the Pro- 
wedings of H, M, Fleet, pp. 114-16), 
although the voyage had lasted fon six years, 
It did, in fact, last’ several years moze ; for 
fom the Kennington he was moved to the 
Dunkirk, and remained in tho Moediterra- 
nean till the peace in 1748. In 1752 he was 
appointed to the Jason, and in 1755 to tho 

ewark, from which he was moved in Octo- 
let to the Intrepid, a 64-gun ship, one of the 
wuadion sent out to the Mediterranean m 


} os 
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Admiral John Re {q.v } In the battle near 
Minorea on 20 May 1756 the Intrepid was 
the last ship of the van division [see West, 
Trurtn], and in running down towards the 
enemy had her foretopmast shot away. 
Byng afterwards seerted that this was the 
cause of the disorder in the rear division of 
his fleet; but, Young, when examined hefore 
the court-martial, denied that it ‘occasioned 
any impediment fo the rear division,’ and 
this was directly or indirectly confirmed by 
all the other evidence. 

_ 1n 1757 Young commanded the Buford 
in the expedition against Rochefort, under 
Sir Edward Hawke (Lord Hawke) [q. v.], 
andin the fleet which afterwards cruised in 
the Bay of Biscay under Hawke and Bos- 
cawen. In 1759 he was captain of the 
bbe ship Mars during the long months 
off Brest, ond on 20 Nov. was flying a com- 
modore’s broad pennant, Contmuingin the 
Mara, in November 1761 he had command 
of a small squadron off Havre, On 21 Oct. 
1762 he was promoted to be rear-ndmiral of 
the red ; but peace being concluded shortly 
afterwards, ho did not then hoist his flag, 
On 28 Oct. 1770 he was made vice-admiral 
of the white, and in an 1776, being then 
vice-admial of the red, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief on the Leeward Is- 
lands station, with his flog in the Poitland, 
On 29 Jan. 1778 he was promoted to be 
admiral of the white, and in July he re- 
turned to Englend. Te had no forther 
employment, and died in London on 24 Jan, 

789. 


(Charnock's Biographia Navalis,y. 272; Beat- 
son's Naval and Military Memoirs (lists in vol, 
iii.) ; Last-books in the Public Bere oe 


YOUNG, JAMES (1811-1883), chemist 
and originator of the paraffin industry, son 
of John Young, s joiner, ond his wifo, Jean 
‘Wilson (married on 9 Feb. 1809), was born 
al Diygate, Glasgow, on 18 July 1811, He 
received a scanty education ot o night 
school, working at the bench with hisfathor 
during the day. In 1830 he went to the 
avening lectures of Thomas Graham [q. v-], 
at the Andersonian University, where he 
became acquainted with David plas Re 
(q. v.], Whom he taught the use of the lathe, 
and Lyon, afterwards baron, Playfair, With 
both men he formed an intimate and hfelong 
friendship, In the session 1831-2 Graham 
appointed Young his assistant, and he used 
occasionally to take Graham’s lectures, In 
1896 he was presented with a watch, and on 
28 June 1887 with a testimonial by the 
* mechanics’ class’ In Young's first ecien- 
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tific paper, datod 4 Jan. 1887, he described a 
modification of a voltaic battery invented by 
Faraday (Philosophical Magazine, 1887, x. 
242). Inthe same year Young went, with 
Groham as his assistant, to University Col- 
Jege, London, and helped him with the ex- 

erimental work in his important researchos 

information from Dr, TH. E. Schunck, 

.R.8.) In 1839 he was appointed manager 
to Messrs. Muspratt [see under Musrrarr 
Jaan] at Newton le Willows, and in iid 
to Messrs, Tennant at Manchester, for whom 
he devised a method of making sodium 
stannate direct from tin-stone. In 1815 he 
served on a committee of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society for the 
investigation of the potato disease, and sug- 
gested ihe immersion of the tubers in dilute 
sulphuric acid os a means of stopping the 
discase ; he was not clected a membor of the 
society 1i1119 Oct. 1847. During his stay 
in Manchester ho started a local chemical 
society which afterwards became a section 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
but eventually died out. Finding the ‘Man- 
chester Guardian’ not sufficiently liberal, he 
also set on foot the movemont for tho esta- 
blishment of tho ‘Manchester Examiner,’ 
which was first published in 1846 (R. Anaus 
Surrn, Centenary of Science, p. 848). On 
8 Dec. 1847 Playfair wrote to Young from 
London a letter (quoted in Wanrrss Lturp’s 
Memorials of Lyon Playfair, pp. 102), 
telling him of a petroleum spring in the 
Riddings colliery at Alfroton, Derbyshire, 
belonging to “Playfain's brother-in-law, 
James Oakes, and suggesting that he might 
turn tho petroleum to account, The spring 
yielded ot that time three hundred gallons 
daily. Youngsuggested to Mossrs. Tennant 
that they might treat the petroleum, but 
they thought it ‘400 small a matter, and in 
1848 Young, in partnership with Hdward 
Meldrum, agreed 10 buy up the yield of the 
spring, from which they manufactured illu- 
minating oils and lubricating oils until in 
1851 it was oxhausted. Finding that the 
spring was failing, Young had meanwhile 
experimented (for & long timo without result) 
on the production of paraffin from the 
distillation of coal, and on 17 Oct. 1860 
took out a patent for this Prmpowe, of which 
2 specification was completed on 16 April 

851. 

In the beginning of 1850 Mr. Hugh Bar- 
tholomew, of the Glasgow City and Suburban 
ges works, showed Young a sample of 
*Torbane ILill mineral’ or ‘Boghead coal,’ 
which was found to give a better yiold of 
paraffin than any othor coal. In the summer 
of 1860 Young & Moldrum and Edward 
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William Binney [q. v.] entered into 
ship under the A | EW. Bing en 
at Bathgate, and I. Meldrum & Co, at Glas, 
gow; they erovted works at Bathgate, which 
were completed in the following year, In 1Riz 
Young left, Manchester and lived hencefoy. 
ward in Scotland. The firm first manufac. 
tured naphtha and lubricating ous; paroffin 
for burning and solid paraffin were not gold 
till 1856, and the demand for the solid su}. 
stance only became considerable in 1859 
Meanwhile Young's success gave nse to an 
immense amount of litigation. In 1858 M; 
and Mrs, William Gillespie, the owners of 
the Torbane Ilill estate, sued James us.cl 
& Son, the lessees of the right to extrat 
coal therefrom, from whom Young and hia 
er had contracted to buy the Torbane 
11 mineral, on the ground that this mineral 
was not coal—a contention which would, if 
sustained, havedestroyed thevalueof Young's 
patent. After much conflicting scientific evi- 
dence from the most distinguished chomists 
and geologists, the jury decided that Torbang 
Gill mineral wes a kind of coal, Willian 
Gillespie tried in 1861 and 1862 to obtain a 
repeal of Young’s pent, but in vain, Young 
and his partners also had to defend themselves 
aingt infringements of the patent. In 1864 
they won a case in the queen's bench against 
Stophen White and others; in 1800-1 they 
obtained 7,500J. damages and costs from tha 
Clydesdale Chemical Company ; in 186), 
§,0002. from John Miller & Oo, and William 
Miller & Co. But the most serious case was 
that begun in ioe | 1862 against Ehe- 
nozer Fernis, Wiliam Carter, and Joseph 
Robinson, tried from 29 Feb, to 7 May 18 
before Vice-chancellor Sir John Stuart, who 
awarded Young’s firm 10,0002. costs and 
11,4227, damages. ‘Fernie and his partners 
appenled to the louse of Lords, but lost the 
appeal. Jn each of these coses an attempt 
‘was made to show that Young had been fore- 
stalled. De Gensanne, before 1777, Archi- 
bald Cochrane, ninth earl of Dundonald 
(q- ¥.], in 1781, and othors had invented pro- 
cesses for the distillation of coal; in 1830 
Karl von Reichenbach first prepared sohd 
paraflin from beech tar, and later showed 
that it existed in small quantity in coal-tor; 
in 1829 Auguste Laurent proposed to obtam 
illuminating oils from the Autun schists, and 
in 1888 showed that paraffin could be gt 
from the English bituminous “schists 5 jel- 
ligue in 1889 exhibited in Paris jee 
and illuminating paraffin oils and soli 
paraffin candles obtained by the distillation 
of schists; Richard Butler in 1833, Count 
de Hompesch in 1841, and Du Buisson in 
1847 took out patents for obtaining parafiin 
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in this WAY. Ail these attempts were on 
the one hand unknown to Young; on the 
gther be was the first who, by heating gra- 
duilly suitable coals to a low rad heat, and 

fying the products suitably afterwards, 
made the process 2 commercial success, and 
thera can be no doubt as to the validity of 
his potent. 

Tn February 1865 Young took over the 
ghole business from his partners, He built 
geond and larger worke at Addiewell, near 
West Calder, and in Jonuary 1866 he sold 
ihe concern to ‘Young's Pareffin Light and 
Wmeral Oil Company’ for 400,0002. Other 
companies worked under licensofromYoung’s 
firm,and the paraffin manufacture spread over 
thesouth of Scotland. The fame of Young's 

fin soon Jed to the exploitation of petro- 
jum springs all over the world, and so has 
given rise to an immense industry. 

Jn 1872 Young took his friend, Robert 
Angus Smith [q.v.], who printed accounts 
of the voyages, to St. Kilda and to Iceland 
ohis yacht the Nyanza, Ie noticed that 
the bilge-water in his yacht was acid, and 
suggested the addition of caustic limeto the 
hige-water to prevent the rusting of iron 
sups, & suggestion afterwards adopted in 
the navy (Proc. Royal Soc. Edinburgh, 1872, 
wi, 703). He is further said to haye been 
the first 10 find that iron vessels could be 
wed inatead of silver for boiling down caustic 
yoda solutions—a discovery which, though 
simple, was of considerable — impor- 
tance, In 1873 he waselectedI.R.8, vos 
bought estates at Durris on the Dee in 187 
(Scotland) and at Kelly (he was Imown as 
‘James Young of Kelly’) on the Clyde in 
1878, near Wemyss Bay. Ile spent the 
greater part of his later years at Kelly. In 
1878 he began at Pitlochry a sexias of ex- 

mments with Professor George Forbes on 
te velocity of light, The final observations, 
mode by a modification of the method of 
Fizeau, wore carried out in 1880-1 between 
Kelly louse and a hill called the Tom, behind 
Inellan, Young and J’orbes found the velo- 
tity of white light to be 301,882 kilometres 
per second ( Phil, Trans. 1882, p. 281), a valuo 
aightly higher than those previously obtained 
by Albert A. Michelson and by Cornu. They 
dea found that blue light travelled at a rate 
18 per cent, faster than red, a result not yet 
fully explained. During his later yearsYo 
alo worked at the practical oe 
the electric light, but published nothing on 
this subject. 

Young was a member of the Chemical So- 
ciety, of which he was vice-president from 
1879 10 1881, The degree of LL.D. was con~ 
ferred on him by St, Andrews University in 
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April 1879, He died at Kelly on 18 May 
1883, He married, on 21 Aug. 1838, Miss 
Mary Young, and was survived by three sons 
and four daughters, 

Young, although outwardly somewhat 
‘cool’in temperament, was a man of enthusi- 
astic and generous nature. WhileLivingstone 
wasin Africa he allowed him to draw on him 
as he pleased ; ‘ any monetary promise of his 
ae to a Portuguese trader or Arab slaye- 

ealer, written upon an old bit of leather or 
pe of bark, was duly honoured by Young.’ 

6 gave generously towards the general ex- 

enses of Livingstone’s second and third expe- 
itions, and contributed 1,000/, towards the 
last or Zambesi expedition, and 2,0002. towards 
a search expedition under Lieutenant Grandy, 
which proved too late to find Livingstone 
alive. He had Livingstone’s body-servants 
brought to England, and presented to Glas- 
ow a statue to his memory, erected in 
eorge Square, Glasgow. He had previously 
presented a bronze statue to the city, also 
erected in George Square, of his former 
master, Graham, and he had Graham's ‘ Re- 
searches ’ printed for private distribution at 
his expense in 1876, The volume wasedited 
by R. Angus Smith, In 1870 he endowed 
with a sum of 10,5002. the ‘ Young’ chair of 
technical chemistry at Anderson's College, of 
which he was president from 1868 to 1877, 
Royal at 878 he ne 1,0002, sea 
ociety, eventually appropriated to 

the ‘Fue reduction fund,” veer 

The pen pores of Young was painted. b: 
Sir John Watson Gordon [q. v.], and passe 
into the possession of John Young, esq. 


(Obituaries in Journal Chem. Soc. 1884, xlv, 
630; Chemical News, 1888, xlvii. 245; Man- 
chester Guardian, 15 May 1888, and Manchester 
Examiner and Times, 15 May 1888, pp. 5, 8; 
Men of the Time, 10th edit.; Wemyss Reid’s 
Memorials of Lyon Playfair, passim; Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia; Poggendoif's Biographisch-lite- 
ransches Handwortertuch, iii. 1474; R, Angus 
Smith’s Life and Works of T. Graham, 1884, 
Preface, and p. 66; R. Angus Smith’s Centenary 
of Science in Manchester, 1888, pp. 290-4, 348, 

im; Calendar of the Glasgow and West of 

nd Technical College (with which Ander- 

son's Collegs is now incorporated) ; Jubilee of 
the Ohemical Society, 1891, p. 181 ; Evidence 
iven on Anderson’s University hefore Royal 
igsion on Scientific Instruction, &c,; 
Smith’s Visit to St, Kilda (privately printed), 
1879, passim (reprinted, Glasgow, 1876); 
Record of the Royal Society; Roscoe and 
Schorlommer's Sey tii, 144 (on the his- 
tory of the paraffin manufacture), passim; Mille's 
Destructive Distillation, 3rd edit. 1866, pasarm; 
Redwood's Petroleum, 1896, p. 18; Dittmar and 
Paton’s att, on ' Paraffin’ in Enoyel, Brit. 9th 
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edit, ; information kindly given by Young's son, 
John Young, nq., of Glasgow; by his daughter, 
Mra. MaryAnn Walker of Limefield, West Calder; 
by Dr. T. E, Thorpe, F.R.S.; by Professor G. G. 
Henderson, and by Dr. 0. IL. Lees; Laurent, 
‘Sur les Schistes bitumineux et sur la Paraffino,’ 
Annales de Chim. et do Phys, 1833, liv. 392; 
Larousse’s Dict. Univorsol, art. ‘Paratiine;’ Per- 
sonal Lifo of Dr. Livingstono, by Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie, 1880, passim, contams several letters 
from Livingstone to Young ; Somerville’s George 
Square, Glasgow, 1891, pp. 191, 271-5, 288; 
Young’s own pnpora ; Report of Trial bofore the 
Lord Justieo General in the Action. . . Mr. and 
Mra, Gillespie ... against Messrs Russel & 
Son, 29 July-4 Aug. 1868; Report of Jury 
Trial, Binney & Co, against The Clydesdale Cho- 
mieal Co, 1 Nov. to 7 Nov. 1860; Roport of 
Trial, Young v. Vernie, in Chancery, before Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart, 1864; Repoit of an Appel 
in the Ifouse of Lords, Fernie v. Young. All 
these reports contain a large amount of scientifia 
evidence with regnrd to previous processcos and 
the working of Younp’s process for the manufac- 
ture of paraffin.) PJ. 


YOUNG, JOIN (1514-1580), master of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, born in 1614, 
is said to have beon a nativo of Yorkshire, 
He was educated at Cambridge, where ho 
graduated B.A. in 1536-6, M.A. in 1639, 
and B.D, in 1616, [e was elected fellow of 
St. John’s College in 1536, but on 19 Dec. 
1646 he was nominated by tho charter of 
foundation an original member of Trinity 
College. Foster attributes to him the tenure 
of a number of minor ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments between 1686 and 1646, but the namo 
was 100 common to make any certainty pos- 
sible. Ifo was ono of the witnesses present 
at Gardiner’s famous sermon at St. Paul’s 
on 1 July 1648, and_in Juno 1549 took part 
on the catholic side in the disputations 
before Ridley at Oambridge. A year later 
he was one of the dispuiants against Bucer, 
whom he subsequently attacked in a course 
of lectures on Timothy, and in February 
1650-1 he was accused bofore the pri 
council of stirring up opposition to the iting’s 
religious proceedings. On 25 Nov. and 8 Dec. 
following he took part in the disputations 
on the Eucharist in Cecil’s and Sir Richard 
Morison’s houses, 

At Queen Mary’s accession Young's ser- 
vices in behalf of the old religion were recog- 
nised by his creation as D.D. at Cambridge 
in 1658, incorporation at Oxford on 14 April 
1664, and appoint mantas master of Pembroke 
Tall, Cambridge, on Ridley’s deprivation, 
and canon of Ely in succession to Matthew 
Parker (12 April 1564). Ile was vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge from 1658 io 1556, 
when he becamo regius professor of divinity. 
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In this capacity he delivered a, sor} 

tures entitled‘ Enarrationes J alia ves dood 
which he dedicated to Cardinal ecko a 
which are now extant in the Bodleian Ii. 
brary (Rawlinson MS. 0. 45). Hewas sent 
to dispute with Cranmor, Ridley, and Lati. 
mer at Oxford in 1664, took an active part 
in the measures for reducing his own ae 
versity to the catholic faith, and preached at 
St. Paul's on 14 ond 21 Feb. 1556-7 and at 
St. Mary Spital on 20 April, , 

After Elizebeth’s accession he was de. 
prived of his mastership by the universit 
visitors on 20 July 1659, and committed £ 

rison in the Counter, Wood Street, Lon. 

on, for refusing the oath. He was trans. 
ferred to the Marshalsen befora 1574, bain 
temporarily released on 18 June of that vist 
on surety of Gregory Young, grocer, of Lon. 
don, probably his brother; and 1575 he was 
allowed to spend the summer at Bath for his 
health’s sake. On 28 July 1577 he was 
transferred to the custody of the dean of 
Oanterbury, but, the dean's persuasion hay- 
no effect upon his religions views, he 
wos on 18 Feb, 1577-8 committed to the 
queue bench. In 1580 he was removed to 
isbech, where he is said to have died in 
October of that year. In an inscription on 
a Fertritbelonsing to Cambridge University 
(Cat. Tudor Erhib, No, 278) he is sud to 
have diad in 1579, 

Young’s various disputations with Bucer 
and others are extant in Corpus Chrati 
Coll. Cambr. MS. 102; others of o like 
nature are printed in Foxe’s ‘ Actes and 
Monuments.’ The only separately published 
work by Young appears to have been his 
‘Do Schismate .. . liber unus, Louvain, 
1578, 8vo; republished Douay, 1608. He 
must be distinguished from John Young 
(1684 P-1606) [q. v.], master of Pembroke 
Hall, and afterwards bishop of Rochester, 

[Besides the numorous authorities cited in 
Cooper's Athenss Onntabr. (i, 427-8), saa Lit, 
Remains of Edward VI (Roxburgha Club); 
Dasont’s Acts of the Privy Council, 1671-6 pp. 
258, 360, 1577-8 pp. 4, 168; Brit. Mus, Addit. 
MS. 5843, p. 429; and Dixon's Hist, Church of 
England.] AUR PB, 

YOUNG, JOIIN (1684 P-1605), master 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and bishop 
of Rochester, was born in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, about 1534, and was educated at the 
Mercers’ School. Thence he proceeded to 
Oambridge, probably to Pembroke Hall, the 
admission register of whichis notextant, and 
graduated B.A. in 1551-2, He was elected 
tellow of Pombroke in 1653, and in 1586 
commenced M.A.; in 1561 he was ordained, 
and in 16563 proceeded B,D. On 31 Aug. im 
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the latter year he was collated by Grindal, 
whose chaplain he was, to therectory of St. 
Mertin’s, Ludgote, and vacated his follow- 
ship, He was presented to the living of 
&, Giles without, Conplegets and on 8 May 
1g04 was collated to the prebend of Cading- 
ton Major in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Notes of a 

on preached by him at St. Paul's on 
94 March 1566-6 are extant in Tanner MS, 
745, On7 May following he was collated 
tothe prebend of North Muskham in South- 
ell colleginte church, and on 24 Sept. in 
the seme year to the rectory of St. Magnus 
ty London Bridge. 

Qn 12 July 1667 Young was elected 
master of Pembroke Tall in succession to 
Whitgift, being crented D.D. and appointed 
ea-chancellor in 1569. On 26 April 1572 
he was elected canon of Windsor, and in the 
ame year preached before convocation, 
Histenurcof the mastership isremarkablefor 
thenumber of eminent literary men attracted 
toPembroke Hall during its course. Spenser 
entered as o sizarin May 1669, and other 

npils of Young were Lancelot Andrewes 
fr and Edward Kirke [av] Gabriel 

ey [q: 3, and Thomas Neville [q. v.] 
were electad fellows of Pembroke during 
Young’s mastership, aud the former's letters 
to Young form a considerable part of 
Gabriel Harvey's ‘Letter-book’ published 
by the Camden Socicty. The best testi- 
nony, however, to Young’s faculty for se- 
eming the aflections of his pupils and 
colleagues is Spenser's celebration of him 
ss ‘faithful Roffy’ in the ‘ Shepheard’s 
Calendar,’ ‘ Roffy ’ being an abbreviation of 
‘Roffensis,’ which became Young's title 
when on 18 Feb, 1577-8 he was elected to 
the bishopric of Rochester. 

Young retained his bishopric for more 
than twenty-seven years; he was almost 
immediately selected one of tho delegates 
to represent the church of England at a 
proposed diet in Germany, but the project 
was abandoned (Acts P.C. 1577-8, iD 248, 
263). On 19 Feb, 1578-9 the deprived bishop 
Thomas Watson (1513-1584) [q. v.] was com- 
nitted to his charge, and in August 1681 ho 
was summoned by ihe council to concert 
measures for stopping the spread of Roman 
catholicism consequent upon the efforts of 
tha jesuits and seminary priests. In 1684 
Whitgift vain! uae on Burghley Young's 
translation to Chichester (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1581-90, p. 201), On 22 Sept. 1589 
(8x) Obristopher Perkins fa vt was placed 
in his custody, and on 16 Nov. following he 
wis one of ihe bishops specially charged 
with the duty of suppressing the Martin- 
| Marprelate trncts. In 1592 he roused some 
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obloquy by presenting himself to the rectory 
of Wouldham, Kent, but in 1604 he was 
offered the bishopric of Norwich, declining 
it because Bishop Scambler had spoiled the 
revenue of the see, He died at his palace 
at Bromley on 10 April 1605, and was 
buried there, leaving by his wife Grace one 
son John. He wasthe author of one or two 
separately printed sermons. 

[Besides Cooper's Athenm Cantabrigionses, ii, 
405-7, and the authorities there cited, see 
Gabriel Harvey’s Letter-book (Camden Soc.), 
and Spenser's Works, ed. Grosart, passim; Acts 
of the Privy Council, ed, Dasont, 1370-90; 
Brit, Mus. Add. MS. 32092, f. 29; and Hen- 
nessy's Nov, Rep. Eccl. Londin. 1898,} 

ARP. 

YOUNG, JOHN (1750 ?-1820), professor 
of Greek at Glasgow, second son of John 
Yonng, cooper, was born in Glasgow about 
1760. He matriculated in Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1761, graduating M.A, in 1769. On 
9 June 1774 he was installed professor of 
Greek in Glasgow University, and proved o 
very efficient and Pepe teacher. Thomas 
Campbell (1777-18£4) [q. v.] remembered 
him aa ‘a man of great humour,’ ready to 
laugh heartily with his students over the 
whumsicalities of Lucian and Aristophanes 

Buarrin, Life and Letters of Camptell, i. 

59). Oaptain Hamilton eulogises hisscholar- 
ship and oratory, somes his energetic 
sympathy with that of Burke (Cyril Thorm 
zon, chap. vii.) Wilson dedicated to Young 
and his colleague George Jardine 4 I ‘The 
Isle of Palms and other Poems,’ 1812, and, 
writing of ‘Homer and his Translators,’ he 
recalls how Young’s reading of the ‘Iliad’ 
‘gave life to every line’ (Wison, Works, 
viii, 86). A large portion of Letter xviii, 
in ‘ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfollx,’ vol. ini, 
ig a eulogy of Young, with whose reading of 
Greek and his enthusiasm over the value of 
a, particle or the aublimity of a poetical pas- 
sage the writer was deepiy impressed, A 
similar tribute occurs in Gleig's ‘ Quarterly’ 
article on Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ (see 
Quarterly Review, xxxv.37, and Lane, Life 
and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, i. 22), 
Young was devoted to the classical stage and 
enamoured of Kean (Strana, Glasgow and 
dts Clubs, p. 198). Ater filling his chair for 
nearly halte century, Young died in Glasgow 
on 18 Noy. 1820, : 

On 25 Sept. 1780 Young married Jean 
Lamont, daughtor of Oolin Lamont of 
Knuockdow, Argyleshire, who survived him 
with seven chill en, This eldest gon, John 
(1781-1852), received the honorary degroe 
of LL.D. from Glasgow in 1810; was for o 
time chaplain of the East India Company; 
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and died rector of Newdigate, Surrey, on | Charles Frederick. He was edneated ‘ 


13 May 1862 (Gent. Mag, 1852, ii. 105). 
Charles, the fourth son (1796-1822), a 
classical scholar of great promise, died at 
Glasgow on 17 Dee. 1822 (Fosran: Alumni 
Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1828, pt. i.) 

Although Young's ripe scholarship was 
mainly utilised in his class-room, he contri- 
buted some valuable notes to Dalziel’s ‘ Ool- 
lectanea Greca Majora’ (1820). His metrical 
translation of the ‘ Odes? of Tyrteous, and his 
jeu deamit after Dr, Johnson on Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ ave not of much account. 

[Authorities in text; information from Eme- 
ritus Professor Dickson, Glasgow, Mr. W. Innes 
Addison, clork, and Mr, James Lymburn, libra- 
rian, Glasgow University; Glasgow Matricula- 
tion Album.] Tv. B. 


YOUNG, JOIIN (1755-1825), mezzotint 
engraver and keeper of the British Institu- 
tion, was born in 1755, and studied under 
John Raphael Smith [q. v.] Ho becamo o 
very able ongrayor, working exclusively in 
mezzolint, and executed about eighty por- 
traits of contemporary personages, from pic- 
tures by IIoppnor, Lawrence, Zoffany, &c., 
as well ag some subject pieces after Morland, 
Hoppner, Paye, and others, Ilis finest plate 
ia the prize ight between Broughton and 
Stevenson, after Mortimer, In 1789 he was 
appointed mezzotint engraver to the Prince 
of Wales. In 1813 Young succeeded Valen- 
tine Green [q. v.] in the keapership of the 
British Institution, an arduous post which 
he filled with unfailing tact and officioncy 
until his death. Ele was honorary secretary 
of tho Artists’ Bonevolent Fund from 1810 
to 1813, and then transferred his services in 
the same capacity to the rival body, the 
Artists’ Goneral Benevolent Institution. 
Tle died at his house in Upper Charlotie 
Streot, Fitzroy Square, London, on 7 March 
1825. Young published in 1816 ‘Portraits 
of the Emperors of Turkey from the Founda- 
tion of the Monarchy to the year 1808,’ 
thirty plates printed in colours, with Eng- 
lish and French toxt ; and between 1821 and 
1695 a series of catalogues, illustrated with 
etchings by himself, of the Grosvenor, Lei- 
ceator, Miles, Angerstein, and Stafford 
galleries. 

[Gent. Mag. 1826, i. 468; Redarave's Dict, 
of Artiste, Smith's British Mazzotinto Portraits; 
Pyo’'s Patronage of British Art,] F.M, O'D, 


YOUNG, Sire JOLIN, second baronet, 
Banon Lisaar (1807 -1876), born at Bomba; 
on 81 Aug. 1807, was the eldest son of Sir 
Willian Young, first baronet (d. 10 March 
1818), by his wife Luey (d. 8 Aug, 1858), 
youngest danghier of Lieutenant-colonel 


Eton, and matriculated from Cor istt 
College, Oxford, on 13 June 1895, ati 
B.A. in 1829. On 26 Jan. 1829 he was af 
mitted to Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1884 he wena 
called to tho bar. On 19 May 1881 he Wag 
returned to parliament in the tory interest 
for the county of Cavan, and retained his 
seat until 1855. His political vigws were 
moderate, and he gave & general support to 
Sir Robert Peel, hen Boel took ‘office in 
1841 Young was appointed o lord of ths 
treasury on 16 Sept., and on 21 May 1814 
he became one of the secretaries of ths 
treasury. On the overthrow of Peel’s mi. 
nistry ho resigned office on 7 July 1846 
‘Undor Lord Abordeen he became chief secre. 
tary for Ireland on 28 Dec, 1852, and was 
nominated a privy councillor, On 20 March 
1855 ho resigned the Irish secretaryship on 
being appointed lord ah commissioner of 
the Ionian Islonds, and on 25 March was 
gazetiedG.O.M.G, Ho commencadhisduties 
on 18 April 1855, and found himself imme. 
cater at variance with the representative 
assembly, which his predecessor, Sir Tenry 
George Ward [a v-], had also found diffioult 
to conciliate, me ‘was not in sympathy 
with the desire of tho majority of the in- 
habitants for union with Greece; and in 5 
despatch to the colonial socretary, He 
Labouchere (afterwards Baron hata) 
{9. v.], dated 10 June 1868, he recommende 
that Corfu and Paoxo should be converted 
into English colonies, with the consent of 
their inhabitants. The despatch was stolen 
from the colonial office and published in the 
‘Daily News’ towards the close of 1858, 
This misfortune rondered Young's position 
impossible, and in the game year Gladstone, 
who had been sent out os high commissioner 
extraordinary, recommended Young's recall, 
Ile gave sirong testimony, however, to the 
mild and conciliatory nature of Young's 
administration, and recommended that 
should bo employed elsowhore, Young left 
Corfu on 25 Jan. 1859, and on 4 Feb, was 
nominated K.0.B. 

On 22 March 1861 he was appointed go- 
vernox-general and commander-in-chief of 
New South Wales, in succession to Sir Wil- 
liam Thomas Denison [q. v.] Immediately 
after his arrival he was persuaded by the 
premier, (Sir) Oharles Cowper [q. ¥.], to 
endeavour, by nominating fifteen new mem- 
hers, to compel the upper house of New 
South Wales to pass o measure regulating 
the allotmont of crown lands. Denison, be- 
fore his departure, had refused to accads to 
this expedient, and tho coloninl secretary, 
Tfenry Pelham Fionnes Polham-Olinton, fifth 
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of Newcastle [q.v.], on hearing of the 
ieijent signified Lay. om their duappte- 
jation, Soon after tho expiration of his term 
gfoflice, on 24 Dec. 1807, he returned to Eing- 
lnd, and was created G.O.B, on 18 Nov. 
1968. \ : 

Young determined on his return to enter 
setive political life. Inclining to liberalism, 
heconsulted Gladstone a8 to & constituency, 
tnt found himeelf in disagreement with the 
fiheral leader on the question of the ballot, 
Jn 1668 the conservative ministry offered him 
the governorship of Canada, which several 
men of their party, including Lord Mayo, 
had declined, because the Canadian parlia- 
ment had impaired the dignity of the office 
by reducing the governor's anlary, Young 
accepted the post, and on 2 Jan, 1869 he 
was appointed governor-general of Canada 
md governor of Princes Edward's Island, 
whick wag not annoxed to the Dominion 
wotil 1878. He reached Canada towards 
tha end of November, and found the rebellion 
of Louis Riel (q.v.] in progress on his arrival, 
Sewas not Papper until September 1870, 
when Riel flod into the United States, On 
96 Oct. Young was created Baron Lisgar of 
Lisgar and Baillieborough, co. Oavan, Re- 
signing his post in June 1872, ho returned 
to Ireland, leaving behind him in Canada a 
reputation for ability and sound judgment, 

e diod at Lisgar House, Baillieborough, 
o 6 Oct, 1876, On 6 April 1886 he married 
Adelaide Annabella, daughter of Edward 
Tuite Dalton by his wife Olivia, afterwards 
Marchioness of ITeadfort. Lady Lisgar mar- 
tied, aecondly, Sir Francis Charles Fortescue 
Turville of Bosworth Hall, Leicestershire, 
Lisgar left no issue, and on his death the 
iarony became extinct, while the baronetey 
descended to hisnephew, William Need Mus- 
ton Young. Young's portrait was engraved 
y — E, Porine for the ‘ Belectic Maga- 
sine’ in 1872 (New Yorls, xv, 129), 


[Burke's Peerage and Daronotage, av.‘ Young 
of Buillisborough ;’ Buase’s Modern Biogr. a7. 
"Tisgar;’ Ward's Mon of tho Reign, 1886, sv. 
‘Tisgat;’ Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886, 
ay! Young ;' Inydn’s Book of Dignitios, od. 
Ockerby; Officinl Return of Membors of Par- 
lament; Records of Lincoln's Inn, 1896, ii, 
181; Four Years in the Ionian Islands, 1864, i. 
208 29; Dunn's Ionian Islands in rolation to 
Greece, 1859; Rusden’s Hist. of Anatralia, 
1988, iii, 269-64; Lnng’s Tist. of Now South 
Wales, 1876, i. 409-20; Parkca’s Fifty Years 
In the Making of Australian Ilistory, 1802; 
Dent's Last Forty Years, 1881, ii. 487-8, 618 ; 
Pope's Momoira of Sir J, A. Macdonald, 1824, 
vol. fi.; Dont’a Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1881, 
iy. 40-1] BL G. 
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YOUNG, JOHN (1811-1878), Canadian 
economist and minister of public worls, waa 
born at Ayr in Scotland on 4 March 1811, 
ond was educated in the ee school, He 
went to Canada in his fifteenth year, and, 
efter a short stay in the western province, 
moved to Quebee, and entered the office of 
John Torrance & Co. Nine years later he 
was taken into partnership, and traded in 
Quebec till 1841, when he proceeded to 
Montreal as ona of the firm of Stephens, 
Young, & Co. He amassed a fortune, and 
pes the remainder of his daysin Montreal, 

representation to Lord Gosford as to the 

uiet state of Lower Canada, suggesting 
the formation of a volunteer force, brought 
him into notice in 1885, Onthe heelcitg 
out of the rebellion two years later ha di 
good service in raising a regiment of volun- 
tears and taking command of & company, 
In 1842 he identified himself with the Free 
Trade Association (Montreal), and by his 
writings in the ‘Economist’ newspaper dus 
ing the next four yeara prepared the business 
community for the change of policy of 186, 
which was distasteful to the Canadian public 
enerally, Fle was an ardent free-trader all 
is life, but did not belong to the Zaisser-faira 
branch of the school. He saw that the 


r separate life and prosperity of Canada on the 


American continent depended on cheap and 
uiek transport, and bent his energies to its 
velopment, so as to enable the British 
poe to compete with the United States, 
ntreal with New York. The deepening 
of Lake St. Peter's, which enables ocean 
ateamers to ascend to Montreal, the railway 
line to Portland (Maine), which gives Mont- 
real a winter port, the line from Montreal 
to Kingston, whioh secures the trade of the 
west, and the junction of the line by means 
of the Victoria Bridge in 1860, are chiefly to 
be ascribed to Young, He was a devoted 
advocate likewise of canal improvement, e.g, 
the enlargement of the Welland, St. Law- 
rence, and Lachine canals, a work carried 
out according to his ideas only in late years, 
anda, canal to connect Lake Champlain with 
the St. Lawrence, which remains a deside- 
ratum. By 1851 he had gained so high a 
ition in public estimation that, on the 
‘ormation of the Hincks-Morin ministry, he 
was offered the commissionership of public 
works, with o seat in the cabinet, though he 
had never sat in parliament. He accepted 
the portfolio, and signalised his short term 
of otlice hy organising the Canadian exhibit 
at the exhibition of that year, by subsidisin 
steamships botwean Montrealand Liverpool, 
and bringing together the intercolonial rail- 
way conference, He withdrow = the 
Qo 
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ministry in 1852 because the premier imposed | self more completely to the study of mathe. 


differential tolls on Americans using ihe Ca- 
nadian canal, an act which was in his eyes 
‘short-sighted and mischisyous,’ Hlected 
in 1851, he continued to servo his consti- 
tuoncy till 1857, whon ho rotired from par- 
linment on account of ill-health. He was 
again chosen in 1872, but resigned two 
years after. Ile was then eppointed in- 
spector at Montreal and chairman of the 
harbour commission, At a later dato he 
held the office of president of the board of 
trade, Jor many years he had suffered from 
an affection of the heart, nnd he diod on 
12 April 1878. 

Young was a liberal in politics and o 
unitarian in religion. Ilis chief writings 
wero: 1. ‘Letter to the Ton. F, Lemieux 
on Canadian Trade and Navigation,’ Mont- 
real, 1854, 2, ‘Rival Routes from the West 
tothe Ocean,’ Montreal, 1859. He also con- 
tributed soveral articles to the eighth adi- 
ae ie the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, signed 
‘ 

pele Portraits of British Amoricans, ii. 
277; Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery, s.v. 
‘Young ;’ Dent's Canada since the Union, i, 
215-16, 676, ii, 248-0, 266, 402; Rattray’s Scot 
in British North America, ii, 600-1; Dominion 
Ann. Teietee, 1879, p. 876; Accounts and 
Papors (I, of 0.) (4) Colonias, 1845, xxxi, 815; 
Tlincks's Reminiscences, pp. 208, 208-17, 222-8, 
269, 276, 864; Kingsford’s Canadian Canals, 
pp. 18-21, 26-80.] T, B, B. 

YOUNG, JOHN RADFORD (1799- 
1886), mathematician, ‘born of humble 
parents’ in London in April 1799, was 
almost entirely self-educated. At an earl 
aga ha hecame acquainted with Olinthus Gil- 
hort Gregory [q.v.], who porceived his mathe- 
matical ability, and assisted him in his 
studies, In 1823, while holding a post ato 

rivate establishment for the deaf and dumb 
in Walworth Road, he published ‘An Ele- 
montary Trentise on Alpobra’ (London, 8vo), 
with a dedication to Gregory. An Ameri- 
ean odition appenrod at Philadelphia in 1832, 
and a second Itnelish edition in 1884. This 
trentise was followed by a series of ele- 
mentary works, in which, following in the 
ateps of Robert Woodhouse [q. v.], Youn 
yendored imporlant service to Englis 
mathomatical study by familiarising stu- 
dents with continental methods of analysia. 
In 1883 he was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Belfast Collega. In 1849, 
on the opening of Queen's College, the pres- 
byterian party which controlled the pro- 
fessoriol nominations prevented Young's 
ee as professor in the new esta- 
blishment, From that time he devoted him- 


matical analysis, and made several origi 
discoveries. In 1847 he published ire 
i Transactions of the Cambridga Philosophi. 
cal Society’ a paper ‘On the Principle of 
Continuity in reference to certain Results 
of Analysis,’ and in 1848 in the ‘ Transac. 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy’ a paper 
‘Onan Eatension of a Theorem of len? 
As early as 1844 he had discovered ani 
pubhshed a proof of Nowton's rule for de- 
termining the number of imaginary roots in 
an equation, in 1866 he comploted his 
rool, | publishing in ‘The Philosophical 
agazina’ a demonstration of a principle 
which in his enrlier paper he had assumed a8 
axiomatic. In 1868 he contributed to the 
‘ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy’ 
a memoir ‘On tha aetna Toots of 
Numerical Equations’ Young ded at Peck. 
ham on 5 March 1885, He was married and 

gaa : 

esides the works already mentioned 
‘Young's principal publications va : 1,‘ Ele 
ments of Geomotry,’ London, 1897, 12mo, 
2. ‘Tlements of Analytical Geometry, 
London, 1880, 12mo. 8, ‘An Elementary 
Essay on the Computation of Logarithms, 
Lon on, 1880, 12mo, 4, ‘The Elements of 
the Differential Oalculus’ London, 1881 
12mo, 6, ‘The Elements of the Integral 
Oalculus,’ London, 183], 12mo, 6, ‘The 
Elements of Mechanics, comprehending 
Statics and Dynamics,’ London, 1889, 12mo, 
7. ‘Wlements of Plano and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry,’ JTondon, 1888, 12mo, with 
‘Some Original Researches in Spherical 
Geometry,’ by Thomas Stephens Davies 
.v.], appended, 8, ‘On the Theory and 
lution of Algebraical Equations’ London, 
1885, 12mo; 2nd edit, London, 1848, 8yo, 
9. ‘Mathematical Dissertations for the Use 
of Studenis in the Modern Analysis, Lon- 
don, 1841, 8yo. 10. ‘On the General Prin- 
ciples of Analysis. ... Part I,: The 
Analysis of Numerical Equations, London, 
1850, 8vo. No more parts appeared. 11. 
‘An Introductory Treatise on Mensuration,’ 
Belfast, 1850, 12mo, 12, ‘ An Introduotion 
to Algebra and to the Solution of Nume- 
vical Equations,’ London, 1861, 12mo. 
18. ‘ Rudimentary Treatise on Arithmetic,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo; 10th edit, 1889, 14,‘ A 
Compendious Course of Mathematics,’ Lon- 
don, 1865, 8vo. 16, ‘The Theory and 
Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy,’ London, 1856, 8yo; new edit, 1882. 
16, ‘The Mosnie Cosmogony not “ adverss 
to Modern Science," Bia on, 1861, 8yo. 
17. ‘Scienca elucidative of Scriptura and 
not antagonistic to it,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 
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Oe a pga ens : 7 
12, ‘Modern Scepticism viewed in relation 
to Modern Science,’ London, 1865, 8yo. 


(Young's works; Times, 23 March 1885, 
3fen of the Timo, 1881.) BIG. 


YOUNG, MATTIIEW (1750-1800), 
pishop of Clonfert, was born on 8 Oct. 1700 
at Castieren, in the county of Roscommon, 
md was the fourth son of Owen Young of 
that town, and grandson of Owen eng, a 

ntleman of Yorkshire extraction, who had 
rattled at Caatleren in 1706, and became an- 
eestor of the Youngs of Iinrvistown, still 
yeident in the cont Ilis_ mother was 
Olivie Maria Bell, 6 matriculated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1766, obtained 
ascholarship in 1769, became B.A. in 1772, 
md M.A, in 1774, in which year he had the 
guffrages of the majority of senior fellows for 
afellowship, but the election was overruled 
by the provost, IIo was, however, elected 
fallow in 1775. Ie appears to havo resided 
in Dublin, and to have devoted himself for 
several yenrs entirely to the worl of the col- 
lege, a 178+ he published in London ‘An 
Enquiry into tho Principal Phenomena of 
Sounds and Musical String;, an endeavour, 
hesays, ‘to vindicate Prop. 47, Book 2, of New- 
ton’s “ Principia ” from the objections which 
have been made against it, as it appears to 
me to bo the only truo principle on which 
the phenomena of tho pulses of air can be 
explained, ‘The phinomena,’ he adds, ‘ 
musical strings are also accounted for by a 
theory which is at lenst plausible; and, 
though it is not proposed as a rigid demon- 
stration, yet the great variety of experiments 
which conspire to confirm its truth will pro- 
bably be looked on as settling it far above 
conjecture” The British Musoum copy of 
the book has numerous manuscript notes, 
monymous, but evidently mado by o highly 
competent porson, who frequently draws at- 
tention to the novelty of Young’s views and 
experiments. In 1786 the degroo of D.D, 
was conferred upon him, and ho was elected 

rofessor of natural philosophy in Trinity 
liege, A compondinm of his lectures was 
mblished in 1800, under the title of ‘An 
Hhnalyais of the Principles of Natural Philo- 
tophy' (Dublin, 8vo), and is remarkable for 
extreme precision of statemont, notwith- 
standing the wide range of subjects covered, 
Young exerted himself to promote private 
research in the ee by founding in 1777 
4 society for the study of Syriac and theo- 
logy, as well ago philosophical society which 
became the gorm of the Royal Irish Academy. 
To the transactions of this body Young con- 
tributed several papers, chiefly on scientific 
subjects, but including one upon ancient 
* 
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one poetry, in which he took much inte- 
res 

In 1790 Young appemed as a pamphleteer 
on 8 question aifecting the government of 
the college, being the author of an anony- 
Mous tract entitled ‘An Enquiry how far 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 3s 
vested with a negative upon the Proceed- 
ings of the Senor Fellows’ The ques- 
tion arosa from the claim of the provost, 
Jobn EHely Hutchinson [q- v.], from which 
Young himself had suffered, to overrule elec- 
tions of fellows even against a clear majo- 
tity of the electors, which, resting upon no 
better foundation than a usurpation by Pro- 
vost Ttichard Baldwin [q. v.], was decided 
against him by Lord Clare in the followin 
year, In February 1708 Young was alee 
to the seo of Clonfert on the recommendation 
of the lord licutenant’s principal secretary, 
who, on being asked. by his chief who ought 
to be promoted, replied that Young was ‘the 
most distinguished literary character in the 
kingdom,’ Such was also the opinion of 
Bennett, bishop of Cloyne, who described 
Young in 1800 os ‘the ablest man I have 
seen in the country, with a keen and logical 
mind, united to exquisite taste, He has tha 
pao and ingenuousness of a achool- 

oy. The church will have a severe loss in 
him? ‘When this was written Young was 
dying of a cancer in the mouth, which ter- 
minated his lifo at Whitworth in Lancashire 
on 28 Noy. 1800, Hisremains were brought 
to Dublin and interred in the chapel of 
Trinity College, He married Anns, daugh- 
ter of Captain Bennet Outhbertson, and left 
several children, A pansion of 5007, was 
conferred upon his widow. 

Young was a man of extraordinary powers, 
almost as versatile as his more celebrated 
namesake, Thomas Young, and only needed 
longer lifo to have left a great name. Be- 
sides his scientiflo and theological attain- 
ments, he was an amateur in landscape- 
painting and on enthusiastic botanist, After 
his elevation to the episcopal bench he pro- 
secuted the study of Syriec with especial 
reference to an amended version of the 
Psolms which he had undertaken, and which 
alter being printed in his lifetime as far as 
Pealm oxli,, with ennotations, disappeared, and 
‘was never seen again until in 1881 William 
Hamilton Drummond {q. v.] bought a copy 
(without title-page), now in the British Mu- 
seum, at an auction in Dublin, and annotated 
on the fiyleaf: ‘This work was printed of 
the college press, but never published. The 
bishop died before the work was completed, 
and, it is seid, the present members of the 
university took all the care they could to 
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prevent any copy from seeing the hight, on 
account of its supposed heterodoxy.’ The 
imputation may have been grounded upon 
Young's opinion, expressed in his preface, that 
‘the most probable means to ascertain the 
true moaning is to endeavour to discover the 
primitive and original sense, without mixing 
or confounding it with that which is merely 
secondary or rative;’ also, perhaps, on 
his denial that Panlms xxii. and xl. can 
interpreted as prophetic of Christ, He was 
none the less a firm believer in Olristianity, 
and at the time of his death was preparing an 
easay on ‘ Sophisms,’ illustrated by examples 
from antichristinn writers. A moro impor- 
{ant work in preparation, which must have 
been of great value, was his ‘Method of 
Prime and Ultimate Ratios, illusirated by 
a Comment on the “ Principia,”’ in Latin, 
Iis publication was expecred after his dea 
but it never appeared. Two portraits o 
Young are in the provost’s house at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and « bust is presorved in 
the library, 

[Mant’s Hist. of the Ohureh of Ireland, ii, 
742-6; Gent. Mag December 1800; Funeral 
Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Elrington; Memoirs of 
Sydney, Lady Morgan ; private information from 
the Rey, W, Ball Wright.] RG. 


YOUNG, PATRICK (1684-1652), bibli- 
cal writer, fifth son of Sir Peter Young 
[a. tt Seaton, and of his first wife, Eliza- 

oth Gibb, was born at Seaton, Forfarshire 
(not Iladdingtonshire, as is stated in Oham- 
bers’s ‘Eminent Scoitsmen’), on 29 Aug. 
1684, Tie was educated at St. Andrews, 
graduating M.A. in 1603, In that year he 
accompanied his father to London in the 
train of James VI, and was appointed libra- 
rian and secretary to Dr. Goorge Lloyd[q. v.], 
bishop of Ohester. On 9 July 1605 he was 
incorporated at Oxford, and, taking holy 
orders, was made a chaplain of All Souls’ 
Collega. Following the example of his grand- 
unele Henry Scrymgeour [q. v.], he devoted 
himself specially to the study of Greek, and 
became one of the most proficient scholars 
of his time in that language, Removing to 
London, he was employed at the court os 
correspondont with foreign rulers, the diplo- 
matic language then ee Latin. On] Aug. 
1609 he wrote to Isaao Casaubon in Paris, 
sending him books and urging him to stud; 
Strabo (Casaubont Iqpistole, No. iii. 
Through the interest of Dr. Richard Mon 
{q.v.], bishop of Bath and Wella, he obtained 
an annual pension of 60/., and held the office 
successively of librarian to Prince Te: 
Brron, p. 164), James I, and Charles I. 
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dral under his patron, Bisho 
Nova, Fasti ii, 370). in 1617 beso 
Paris, furnished with letters from Camden 
the historian (his father's intimate friend) to 
the leading French literary mon, On 9 an. 
1618 he was made a burgess of Dundee alon; 
with his younger brother, Dr, John Youn, 
(1685-1655), dean of Winchester, the entr 
in burgess-roll describing him ag ‘ superin. 
and recordi 
that the freedom of the burgh was cg 
him ‘on account of his zeal Sor the common. 
weal, and for the mode in which ha hag 
munificently increased the library of the 
burgh.’ It has been reasonably supposed 
that many of the books and manuscripts 
which Henry Scrymgeour had bequeathed 
to Sir Peter Young were conferred upon 
Dundee at this time, and were placed in the 
vestry of the church of St. Mary at Dundes: 
but, as that edifice was totally destroyad by 
fire in 1841, all these valuable documents 
aa kr ore lost, 

ut this time Young waa engaged in 
making a Latin irauelation of the aah of 
King Jamos, but how far the Latin edition of 
James I’s works that appeared in 1619 (Lon- 
don, fol.) was Young's work is uncertain, 
In 1620 he was ag ee M.A, of Com- 
bridge, and in 1621 he became prebenda 
and treasurer of St, Paul’s Cathedral, and in 
1624 was appointed Latin secretary by Bish 
(ebeewar sArchbishop) John Wi sala, 

e was also made rector of Hayes, Mi a 
sex, in 1623, holding the benefice until his 
sequestration in 1647 by the Westminster 
assembly, and rector of Lilanynys, Denbigh- 

re, 

Young was one of the learned men selected 
by Selden for the examination of the Arunde- 
lian marbles, and his reputation os a scholar 
‘was so great thot he was entrusted with the 
revision of the Alexandrian codex of the 
Septuagint, and suggested various readinga 
to Grotiusand Ussher, Ho proposad to pub- 
lish an edition of this manuscript, and issued 
specimen pages, hut was compelled to aban- 
don the project, though in 1667 his ‘anno- 
tationes’ were published in vol, 6 of Brian 
Walton's ‘ Polyglot Bible,’ In 1638 he pub- 
lished at Oxford ‘ Olementis ad Corinthios 
epistola prior,’ dedicated to Charles I. The 

reek text is from a manuscript Six Thomas 
Ros [q. v.] brought from the Kast and gave 
to Oharlos I, and Young adopted the excel- 
lent plan of peeeting in red the additions 
necessary to fill in the lacunm in the MS.; 
other editions appear’ in 1654, 4to, and 
1870, 8vo, He also prepared an edition of 
Clement's two opistles, with a Latin trans- 


n 1618 he held a prebend in Chester Oathe- | lation, which appeared in 1687 and again in 
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je04. It is no doubt to these works that an 
entry in the journal of the House of Lords 
for 25 Dec. 1017 refers. This is the draft 
cop of an ordinance directing that the sum 
of 1,000/, should be paid‘ to Patrick Yo 
in part recompense of his pains im the edi- 
tion of a most antiont manuscript copy of 
the Greel Septuagint Bible and other Cheale 
manuscripts. On the same day another 
ordinance was drafted assigning to Young 
gu additional 1,0002, ‘for the same reason,’ 
It has been asserted that he was appointed 
archdeacon of St. Andrews, but this is not 
confirmed; and the statement that he gave 
ind for the erection of a school in St, 
Andrews is incorrect, and has arisen through 
confusion betwixt him and his brother, 
John Young. In 1637 he published in folio 
‘Catena Grescorum Patrum in Jobum,’ with 
a Latin version, and two years later he 
issued ‘ Expositio in Canticum Oanticorum.’ 
His comments on and abridgment of Louis 
favot’s work on the coins of the Roman 
emperors were published with Leland’s ‘Col- 
lectanea’ (vol. v.) 1770 and 1774, 

The civil war interrupted his project for 
nblishing various manuscripts in the king’s 
brary, and after Oharles I’s execution 

Young retired to the house of his son-in-law, 
John Atwood of Gray’s Inn, at Bromfield, 
Fssex, where he died on 7 Sept. 1652, leny- 

two daughters. THe was buried in Brom- 
field church, Young was reckoned by his 
contemporaries one of the most learned men 
of thetime. A small folio bible in a bind- 
ing of erimaon velvet, embroidered with the 
royal arms and cipher, presented by Oharles I 
to Young, was given by the latter's grand- 
daughter to the church at Bromfield, where 
it may still be seen. 

(4 full account of Young, with over one hun- 
dred lettars 10 and from him, was published by 
J, Kemke in 1898 in part 12 of Dziatko’s Samm- 
long bibliothekswissonschaftlicher Axbeiten, 
Barlin. Seo also Smith's Vitee quor. Erudit et 
Wustr, Virorum (1707); Hugh Young’s privately 

inted ‘Sir Peter Young of Seaton’ (1896); Le 

‘eve’s Fnsti Hiccl, Angl. ed. Hardy; Lansd, MS. 
985, f.188; Add, MS, 16671, p, 185; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; I, Oasauboni Epp. 
The Hague, 1688, nos, cy—cix.; Millar's Roll of 
Eminent Burgesses of Dundee, p. 107; Oham- 
bore’s Eminent Scotsmen (ed, 1872), iii. 668; 
Brit. Mus. Ont. ay. ‘Junius, Patricius,’ the 
latinised form of his name which Young adopted 
in his writings.] AM 


YOUNG, Sm PETER (1514-1628), 
tutor to James VI, was the second son of 
John Young, burgess of Edinburgh and Dun- 
dee, and of Margaret, daughter of Walter 
Berymgeour of Glasswell, and was born at 
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Dundee on 16 Aug. 1644, His mother was 
closely related to the Scrymgeours of Dud- 
hope (afterwards erinokled with the title of 
Earl of Dundee), and his father settled mn 
Dundee at the time of his marriage (1541). 
It has been reasonably conjectured that John 
Young was descended from the Youngs of 
Ouchterlony, who held lands in Forfarshizo 
carlyin thetourteenth century. JohnYoung's 
eldest son, John (1642-1584), was provost of 
the collegiate church of Dysart; the third 
son, Alexander, usher of the king's privy 
chamber to James VI, died on 20 Dec. 1608, 
From Isabella, the elder daughter, descended 
the Youngs, baronets, of Baillieborough 
Castile, co. Cavan, to which family belonged 
John Young, baron Lisgar Ig. ve} 

Peter Young was educated at the Dundes 
grammar achool, and probably matriculated 
at St. Andrews University, though no record 
of his attendance there has been found. 
‘When he was admitted burgess of Dundee 
he was designated ‘Magister, a title ex- 
clusively use by masters of arta. In 1662 
he was sent to the continent to complete his 
studies under the care of his uncle, Henry 
Scrymgeour [q. v.], by whom he was recom- 
mended to Theodore Deza, then professor of 
theology at Geneve, Scrymgeour was sp- 
pits to the newly founded chair of civil 
aw at Geneva in 1668, and Young resided 
with him until in 1668 he returned to Scot 
land. His reputation as a scholar was so 
great that in the beginning of 1569-70 
the regent Moray appointed him joint-in~ 
atructor of the infant James VI along with 
George Buchanan (1606-1582) [g.v.] As 
Buchanan was then advanced in years, it 
is probable that the chief share of teaching 
the infant king fell upon Young; and he is 
referred to_in complimentary terms in Ba- 
chanan’s‘ Epistolee.’ From the account given 
by Sir James Melville of Halhill (Memoirs, 
1735 ed, p. 249), it i that while Bu- 
chanan was ‘wise and sharp,’ Young was 
more of the courtier and. ‘ was loath to offend 
the king at any time, carrying himself warily, 
og @ man who had mind of his own weal b 
keeping of his majesty's favour.’ This atti- 
tude won the affection of the king, and 
Young was his favourite counsellor up tall 
the king's death. An interesting relic of the 
education of the king was discovered in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS, 84275) in 1898, 
in the form of a fragment of the king's 
books written in Young’s handwriting, in- 
terspersed with exercises by the royal 
pupil, This manuscript was published in 
the ‘Miscellany’ of the Scottish History 
Society in 1893, with notes by Mz, George’. 
Warner, 
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On 25 Oct. 1577 Young was made master 
almoner, and received numerous gifts and 
pensions, several of which are recorded in 
the acts of parliament. In August 1586 he 
‘was sont on his first embassy to Frederick II 
of Denmark ‘to treat on business concorning 
Orkney,’ and he was so successful that on 
his return he was admitted to the privy 
council (7 Nov. 1586). From that date until 
July 1622 he was o faithful attendant at the 
meelings of the council In June 1687 he 
was sent with Sir Patrick Vans [q. v.] of 
Barnbarroch on a second embassy to Den- 
mark, partly in connection with the question 
of the Orlmeys, but chiefly to ‘spy everything 
with curious eyes, and make searching in- 
quiry regarding the hing’s daughters,’ with 
a view to the mazringe of one of them with 
Jomes VI. In the royal archives of Den- 
mark at Copenhagen there are numerous 
letters from Younp, and algo from Frederick 
Tl and Ohristian IV, relating to this em- 
bassy, which were examined and reporiod 
upon by Dr. W. Dunn Macray in 1886, 
Young recommended Tlizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Frederick IJ, as the most suit- 
able match; but in 1588 the overtures for 
the hand of this princess were declined as 
she ‘had been promised to another.’ It was 
then suggested that tho king should wed 
the second daughter, the Princess Anne 
but the death of Frederick in 1688 delayed 
the negotiations. At length, early in 1589, 
Young was sent once more to Denmark to 
complete the marriagenegotiations, and on his 
roturn he set out with James VI on 28 Oct, 
1589 to attend the nuptials of that monarch 
at Oslo (now Christiania) in Norway. In 
1608 Prince Tlenry, the firat son of this 
maztinge, wos born, and among the letters 
of Christinn IV preserved at Copenhagen 
there is ono dated 12 May 1694, acknow- 
ledging the arrival of Young as ambassador 
sent 10 convey oflicial information of this 
event, In 1606, when the king found it 
expedient to commit the charge of his 
affnira to eight councillors (hence called 
Octavians), Young was one of the number, 
‘When James VI was invited to Denmark in 
May 1696 to attend Ohbristian’s coronation, 
but found it inexpediont to leave the 
kingdom, he sent Lord Ogilvy and Young 
es his ambassadors, and they wore ac- 
credited by Qhristian in a letter dated 
6 Aug. 1696. The quostion of the suc- 
cession to the throne of England was then 
agitating the mind of James VI, and as 
he was anxious to gain the support of his 
brother-in-law Ohristian, he sent David 
Ounningham, bishop of Aberdcen, and 
Young on aspeciol embassy for this pu 
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pose in 1598, and the king of 0, ’ 
reply to them, dated 6 haga that pa 
still preserved at Copenhagen, While on 
their way thither the ambassadors met 
at Rostock, David Chytreus (1530-1600) 
who had published on attack on One 
Mary, founded principally ou Buchanan's 
‘ Detoctio, and by the king's instructions 
‘Young remonstrated with Obytreus and ch. 
tained o recantation. Dr. Smith asserts that 
vies ane aca to Scotland he wrote 
an abridge ife of Queen Mary, whi 
sent to Obytticus vy apeh he 
When commissioners were appointed in 
1598 10 report upon the state of the Scottish 
universities, Young was chosen as one of 
the number, IIo accompanied the King to 
Loudon in 1603, aud before they renched 
the capital James desired to mark lng aps 
reciation of Young’s services by Appointing 
im dean of Lichtield, but he soon found 
that the office was not in his freg gi 
Young retained his post in the royal house- 
hold as chiof almoner, but resigned his office 
of keeper of the grey purse to the queen, 
In November 1604 he was made tutor and 
‘chief oyeiseer’ in the establishment of 
Prince Charles, Tho lutier post cerried with 
it a pousion of 200/,, which was increased to 
800/, whon Young was knighted on 10 Feb, 
1604-6. In November 1616 Young was ap- 
pointed master of St, Cross Hospital, Win- 
chester, a spaciel license being granted to 
permit him to hold the office though he was 
not in holy orders nor resident, ‘Hither in 
1620 or 1623 Young desired to ‘ retrait home 
into Scotland, there to ve where his barnes 
may see him buried in the land of his fore- 
fathers, and at this time the king overted 
himself to procuro the payment of the 
arrears of pension due to Foung, He had 
pwrehased the estate of Easter Seaton, near 
Arbroath, Forfarshire (not Haddingtonshite, 
as stated by Chambers), in 1680, and three 
yoars afterwards built’ a mansion there, of 
which only one stone, with the date and the 
initiols of himself and his first wife, is in 
existence, built into the farmhouse that 
occupios its site, In this place he spent his 
declining years, and here he died on 7 Jan, 
1628, in his eighty-fourth year. Tle was 
buried in the vault of St, Vigean’s Church, 
near Arbronth, whera a mural toblet bearing 
a Latin inscription is still preserved. It is 
a remarkable fact that fiom the birth of his 
father Gey his own death the period 
of 180 years had intervened, ; 
Young was thrice married, By his first 
wifo, Elizabeth, rv of John Gibb, & 
mtleman of the king’s bedchamber (m. 
1677 , d. 1598), he had twelve children, seven 


Young 
sons and three daughters, The fifth son was 
Patrick Young Ig. y.]; another son, John 
(1585-1655), graduated B.A, from Sidney 
dussex College, Cambridge, in 1600-1, M.A. 
in 1604, and B.D. in 1611, being inco: porated 
at Oxford on 9 July of that year; he held 
yarious livings, a canonry in Wells cathe- 
dral from 1611, and the deanery of Win- 
chester from 1616. His gift, of ground for 


the erection of a school in St, Andrews has | learnin 


erroneously been credited to his brother 
Patrick. 

Sir Poter’s second wife was Dame Joanna 
Murray, widow of Lord Torphichen, who 
survived her marriage for only six mon 
dying in November 1606. In 1600 Sir Peter 
married his third wife, Marjory, daughter of 
Nairne of Sandfurd, Fifeshire, by whom he 
had four daughters, She survived him, and 
in 1642 made application to the House of 
Lords for payment of arrears of pension 
amounting 10 2,8502, (ZZist. MSS, Comm, 
bth Rep. p. 65), Previous to this time (in 
1681) Ohorles [ had directed that o pension 
of two hundred marks conferred on Young 
should be paid to his son, Sir Peter Young 
(ib. Oth a p. 214). It is stated that be- 
sides the‘ Life of Queen Mary,’ Young wrote 
a‘ Life of George Buchanan ;’ but Dr. Smith, 
writing in 1707, could find no trace of it, 


or principal authority for tho life of Young 
is Smith 

Tlustrium Virorum, in which several extracts 
from Young’s Diary are given. A. translation 
of the article on Young, along with other par- 
tieulars of his career, was published by Hugh 
W. Young in o privately printed book, ‘Sir 
Peter Young, Knt., of Seaton,’ in 1896, the 
frontispiece being a reproduction of a portrait 
that appeared in tho Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquarics of Scotland. See also P. Hume 
Brown's Goorgo Buchanan, Humanist and Re- 
former; Irving's Memoirs of Buchanan; Reg. 
P.C. Seotl, od. Masson, passim; Cal. State 
Paperd, Dom, 1608-1626 ; Millar's Roll of Emi- 
nent Burgesses of Dundce, p. 78; Miscellany of 
the Maitland Olub, i. 16; Miscellany of Scot, 
Hist, Soc, vol. i.; Reports of Deputy Keeper of 
Public Records, 43, 46, 46; Calderwood’s Hist. 
of Kirk, ed, Wodrow Soc. v. 60, 368, 398, vi, 
681.] A. TM. 


YOUNG, ROBERT (1057-1700), forger 
and cheat, was born about 1657, possibly at 
Warrington, Lancashire, and educated in 
Ireland. Te himself, in one of his unve- 
racious accounts of his career, states that he 
was educated at Mnniskillen school, co, Fer- 
managh, and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Dublin, but his name does not appear upon 
the list of graduates. In 1676 he married 
Anne Yeabsly, and five years loter, though 
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she was still living, he went through the 
form of marriage with Mary, daughter of 
Simon Ilutt, a Cavan innkeeper, who was 
thenceforth the favoured companion in his 
wanderings and accomplice in his crime. 
Soon after 1680 he managed to procure ad- 
mission to deacon’s orders at the hands of 
John Roan, bishop of Killaloe, whom he 
circumvented by forging certificates of lus 
ing and moral character. He obtained 
a@ curacy first at Tallogh in the county of 
Waterford, ‘ whence for divers crimes he ran 
away on anotherman’s horse, which he never 
yestored.’ From his next curacy at Castle- 


ths, | reagh, co, Roscommon, he ‘was forced to flea 


for getting a bastard’ While at Kildallon in 
the diocese of Kilmore he was delated to the 
bishop, Francis March (q. v.], afterwards arch- 
bishop of Dublin, ‘ for many extravagances, 
the least of which was marrying without 
bannsorlicense.’ Henow fledinto the diocese 
of Raphos, but was taken up for bigamy and 
imprisoned. first at Lifford, then at Cavan. 
From gaol he wrote to both his wives, com- 
paring himself to David, and assuring each 
of them that she alone was the object of hi. 
love. He succeeded in mmducing his first 
wife not to appear against him, and seems 
to have been allowed henefit of clergy. De- 
tained for non-payment of prison tees, he 

to procure his release by pretend~ 
ing to Ormonde (the ‘ popish plot’ being then 
in the air) that he co e disclosure of 
serious plots against the government. ‘The 
Scotchman,’ as Marah calls him in a letter 
to Bishop Sprat, then ran away to England 
with his second wife. In England they ope- 
rated at first under the name of Green, par- 
ambulating the country with forged testi- 
monials, purporting to be in the hand of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. At Bury &. 
Edmunds, on 6 Oct, 1684, they were pil- 
loried as common cheats. From Bury gaol, 
on 80 Sept. 1684, Young had written a long 
letter to Archbishop Sancroft, with en en- 
tirely novel account of his parentage and 
early life, expressing his mortal hatred of 
‘ discentors, espacially that damnable faction 
of Presbytery, and stating that he had been 
put upon the hellish and durty stratageme’ 
of forging testimonials by one Wright, a 
non~existent ‘scrivener of Oxford. Failing 
in his object, he vowed to be revanged on 
the archbishop, As soon as he wasreleased 
he forged a new set of testimonials with a 
dexterity which was generally admitted to 
be marvellous, and set to work, with a now 
alias and a new story, collecting large sums 
of money from wealthy clergymen, including 
three bishops who were intimate with San- 
croft, and felioved that they recognised his 
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hand, At longth in 1687 the imposture camo 
under the notice of the archbishop, who 
caused to be inserted in the ‘ London Gazette’ 
(September and October 1687) advertise- 
ments warning the charitable to beware of 
Mya. Jones and Robert Smith (i.e, Young and 
his paramour). Young next gave himself out 
asa grove Irish clergyman of good profer- 
ment, but a victim of T'yrconnel’s persecuting 
fury; some funds were necessary to support 
this character, and these he seems to have 
obtained by aseriesof highly successful frauds 
at St, Albans, where he had secured the cor- 
a connivance ofthe postmaster. Forming 
a design of a wealthy marriage, Young was 
now anxious to get rid of Mary Tutt ; but at 
this juncture the pair were betrayed to one of 
their victims, and lodged in Newgate on a 
charge of forgery. They escaped with the 

illory anda tine, owing to lack of evidence; 

ut, the fines remaining unpaid until 25 May 
1692, they remained in prison for upwards of 
two years. 

During the western rebellion Young had 
stood false witness against a number of 
pekyeces divinos, but his evidence had 

eon disbolisved. While lying in Newgate 
he determined upon reverting to this branch 
of hia profession and fabricat ng 0 sham plot, 
and with this object in view he address 
himeelf in the first instance to Tillotson. 
The archbishop mentioned his allegations 
with all reserye to William, who treated 
them with disdain. Young was temporarily 
disconcerted; but when at the end of April 
1692 William left England for the Low 
Countries, and when the nation was agitated 
by apprehension of French invasion and 
Jacobite insurrection, Young’s hopes revived. 
By writing in feigned names to ask after the 
characters of servants or curates, he had ac- 
cumulated a collection of autographs from 
men of note who were suspected of disaf- 
foction, With consummate caligraphic skill 
he now drew up a paper purporting to be an 
association for the restoration of the ban- 
ished king. ‘lo this documont he appended 
the forged signatures of Marlborough, Oorn- 
bury, Salisbury, Sancroft, and Thomas Sprat, 
bishop of Rochestor, The owners of the first 
four names were alroady under the suspicion 
of the government, ‘With regard to Sprat 
it was well known that there was more of 
the opportunist than of the conspixator in 
his composition. Why Young selected the 
ease-loying bishop to be the pee of his plot 
‘was probe! ly because he had been prospect- 
ing round Bromley in 1690, and knew that 
ingress into the palace was easy. Young 
himself could not quit Newgate, and ho se- 
lected as his emissary a rogue named Stephen 
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Blackhead, whose ears had sufferod j 
pillory, Blackhead conveyed to the bint” 
a letter carefully forged by Young from ae 
imaginary doctor of divinity. Ihghly pleased 
with the terms of the letter, the bishop told 
his butler to treat the messenger well 
Blackhead, affecting great reverance for ths 
entourage of a bishop, asked the butler to 
show him Sprat’s study, with a view of con- 
cealing the traitorous document among tho 
papers on the episcopal table. Failing in 
this, he had finally to content himself with 
dropping the ‘ association’ into a flowerpot in 
a disused parlour, Young now demanded to 
be heard before the privy council on amatter 
of the greatest import. He had timed his 
plot to a nicety. The government werg 
overweighted with anxiety. They thought 
Young’s story plausible enough to order 
Sprat'sarrest,and Mo ge ‘were sent down 
to Bromley on 7 May 1692 with a warrant 
from Nottingham to taka the bishop into 
custody, and to search his apartments for 
the signed insirument in which the alleged 
conspirators avowed their aims. Young par- 
ticularly requested that the officers might be 
ordered to examine the bishop's flowerpots, 
Hence the incident was referred to by Lady 
Marlborough and others as ‘the flowerpot 
lot’ ies Brown, Historie Note Book), 
ery fortunately for the bishop the forged 
document was not found, and after tan days’ 
detention Sprat was suffered to retum to 
Bromley. In the meantime Young hadsent 
Blackhead to recover the paper, which he 
thereupon forwarded to the ee of state 
omer) with on ingenious explanation, 
‘he bis P was recalled before the council 
10 June 1692) and confronted with Black- 
ead. Finding the bishop’s story corroho- 
rated by his servants at all Pointe, and 
greatly relieved by the victory of La Hogue, 
the privy councillorsturned sharply on Black- 
head, who lost his nerve and finally blurted 
out the truth, But Young was utterly un- 
abashed; ho repudiated Blackheod, and 
denied that he had given directions for the 
flowerpats to be searched. He declared that 
the Hiahoy es bought off hie accomplice, 
and that they woro trying to stifle the plot. 
Sprat, conscious that he had perhaps ner- 
rowly esonped the block, upbraided Youn 
for his unprovoked malignity. Hoe replie 
with as much cunning as effrontery, ‘ All is 
not confessed yet. A parliament will come, 
and then you shall bear more from me 
(Sera, Relation, pt. ii.) Another tem- 
porney sufferer, but eventual gainer, by 
oung’s false accusation was the Duke of 
Marlborough, now promptly released irom 
tho Tower. 
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a a RC TG ety Yo gern 
On his return to Newgate Young at-| vi. 198-277, The literary ability displayed b 
tempted to suborn a hali-starved wretch | the bishop in his morte rif justly ee 
gamed Holland to take Blackhead’s place, | mended by Macaulay, See also Luttrell's Brief 
and to support him with newl devised evi- | Hist. Relation, ii, 485, 606, 614, 621, iii, 31, 36, 
jence against Marlborough and Sprat, Tlol-| iv. 461; Rapin’s Hist. of Englund, 1761, iii, 
jand having reported this scheme to Not-| 218; Ralph's Tist. of England, 1746, ii. 387-9; 
tingham, oung was prosecuted by tha Oldmixon's Hist. 1735, in. 77, Burnet'a Own 
ttorney-general for perjury, Blackhead abs- Time, ii. 285; Coxe’s Marlborough, i. 36-9; 


: : + | Macaulay's Hist. of England, iv. 245 seq.; 
conded after promising to turn king's evi Wokeley’s Life of Marlborough, ii, 272 seq.; 
‘Wheatloy and Quaningham'’s London, ili, 416; 
Annals of England, p. 606; Hist, MSS, Comm, 


dence, thus delaying the trial until 7 Feb, 
1693, when Young was sentenced at the 
King’s bench to be imprisoned and to be 
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thrice set in the pillory, where he had to| Tuovwas, SARS A SiO ne ae ath - ae 


godergo 8 very severe pelting. Taying ef- 
fected his escape from the king’s bench} YOUNG, ROBERT (1822-1888), theo- 
prison. on 12 Dec. 1698, Young seems to have | logian and orientalist, son of George Young, 
tamed to coining for a livelihood, and early | manager of a flour mill, was born in ILad- 
in April 1700 he was arrested for this offence ' dingtonshire on 10 Sept. 1922; his father 
and tried at the Old Bailey. He-was found } died when Robert was child, After edu- 
wlty on 12 April, under the name of John} cation at some private schools, he was in 
farkin alias Young. The ‘evidence against | 1888 a: fieatined to the printing business, 
laoy nae a contemporary news-shest, ‘ were | and in 1847 became a printer and bookseller 
ow prisoners whom he had invegled | on his own account. During his apprentice- 
toassist him in the act of coyning, with de-| ship he employed his spare time in studyin 
sign to accuse them, and to witness against | Hebrew and other oriental languages, and 
them, in hopes to purchase his liberty, but | also interested himself in various forms of 
they turned evidence against him, upon! religious work; for three years he was con- 
wich he was condemned. He was very j nected with Dr. Chalmers's Territorial church 
dexterous in counterfeiting People's Hands, ' sabbath school in the West Port, Edinburgh, 
having counterfeited the lands of both the! On starting business as a printer he pro- 
Sheriffs for the discharge of a prisoner’ (Zon- | ceeded to publish o variety of works intended 
don Post, 15 April), Ie made a ‘ penitent’ | to facilitate the study of the Old Testament 
end at Tyburn on 19 April 1700, confessing and its ancient versions, of which the first 


that he had forged the plot againet the bishop | 
of Rochester (lying Post, No. 772). | 
‘Paper delivered by Robert Young’ to Jobn | 
Allen, the ordinary of Newgate, and pub- | 


‘was an edition with translation of Mai- 


a! monides’s 618 precepts. From 1856 to 1861 


he was literary missionary and superin- 
tendent of the mission press at Surat; and 


lished on 20 April 1700, the criminal frankly during this time he added Gujarati to his 
confesses ‘I have injurod my Neighbour go ' acquirements, which already included Gaelic 
often by Forgeries, Cheats, &c., that I think ' and Finnish, in addition to the Romance and 
it is scarce possible to recount them.’ Teutonic languages; while he did not neg- 

‘Writing to Lord Dlatton in March 1698, ! lect his Semitic atudies, From1864 to 1874 
Charles Hatton said of Young, whose triol he conducted the ‘Missionary Institute;' 
he witnessod: ‘In impudence he far outdid , in 1867 he visited the most important cities 
even Dr. Oates, Ite had not a ranting im-| in the United States. The bestlnown of his 
pudence, but 1 most unparnileled, sedate, | works is his‘ Analytical Concordance to the 
composed impudence, and pretends to be ag! Bible’ (1879, 4to), which has gone through 
great a martyr for his zeale for the preserva-| meny editions. In 1871 he stood unsuccess- 


tion of the present government as Oates did | fully for the Tebrew chair at St. Andrews. 


for his for the protestant religion’ (Hatton 
Corresp, ii. 190). 


[The windings of Young's evil carser down to 
1692 are unfolded with remarkable detective 
skill in Bishop Sprat’s Relation of thelate Wicked 
Contrivance of Stephen Blackhend and Robert 
Young; pt i., dealing with the investigation of 
the supposed plot by the council, was issued in 
Angust 1692, and pt, is, illustrating Young's 
previous career by 2 number of papers, lettors, 
and affidavits, in November 1602, Both parts 
were reprinted in the Harl. Miscellany, 1810, 


Most of his life was passed in Isdinburgh, 
where he died on 14 Oct. 1888, leaving two 
sons and four daughters. 

[Banner of Ulster, 18 Dec. 1855; Schaff's 
Encyclopedia of Living Divines, 166 


YOUNG or YONGE, THOMAS (1507- 
1668), archbishop of York, was the son of 
John Young and Eleanor his wife, and waa 
born at Hodgeston or Hogeston, near Llan- 
fey, Pembrokeshire, in 1507. He becames 


Young 


student at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A,14 June 1529, M.A. 19 March 
1588, os secular chaplain, B.O.L. 17 Feb, 
1538, (disputation for) D.O.L. 18 eb. 1566 
(fuller details in Boasn, Register of Uni- 
versity of Oxford, p. 157), and was itted 
in London (Woon, Fustz, i, 105), Ie be- 
came principal of lis hall in 1642, and re- 
signed in 1546, Fe had already become 
vicar of Lienfihangel Castle Walter, Car- 
diganshire, in 1541, rector of Hogeston (his 
birthplace) in 1642, and, in the same year, 
of Nashwith-Upton, Pembrokeshire, pre- 
bendary of Trallong in the collegiate church 
of Abergwilly, near Caermarthen, in 1545, 
and of Qaron in the soled church of 
Lianddewi-Brefi in 1560, In 1542 (Ln Nuvo, 
Fusti, i. 816) he became precentor of St. 
David’s Cathedral, entering into residence 
in 15.7, ‘in which year ho was present at 
the convocation’ (Archdeacon Yardley’s MS.) 
‘Much scandalised’ at the actions of Robert 
Ferrar [q. v.], bishop of St. David’s, who had 
made him his commissary, he, with others of 
the canons, drew up articles against him, 
which were tavesligeted by a commission 
appointed by Edward VI in 1649, Ferrar, 
in vindication of himself, accused Young and 
another canon of spoiling the cathedral of 
crosses, chalices, censers, and other plate, 
jewels, and ornaments, to the value of five 

undred marks or more, ‘ for their own pri- 
vate lucre’ (dotails in Arohdeacon Yardley's 
MS.) Foxo comments very sovorely on 
Young’s condust. 
On Queen Mary's accession Young was 
one of the six who, in convocation in 1668, 

ublicly avowed his adherence to the Re- 
formation and resigned his preferments 
(La Navn; ef. Drxon, Ist, of the Church of 
England, iv. 76). Tle fled to Germany, ‘and 
there lived obscurely.’ ILis successor, Mor- 
gan Phillips, follow of Oriol College, Oxford, 
was collated precentor on 31 May 1564, 

Qn the accession of Elizabeth, Phillips 
was doprived (1669) and Young was re- 
stored. Ife was shortly afterwards o 
pointed with others on a commission to visit 
the Welsh cathedrals (Woop, Aéhene O.on, 
i, 463), On the deprivation of Bishop 
Morgan, he was elected bishop of St. David's 
on 6 Dec, 1569, confirmed on 18 Jan. 1560, 
congeoratad at Lambeth on 21 Jan. 1560 by 
Archbishop Parker end the bishops of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Bedford. He was already, it 
appears, a friond of Lord Robert Dudley, 
whom he begged to obtain for him the re- 
storation of the temporalities of his see 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, p. 151, 
March 1560). Ife obtained the restitution on 
28 March (cf, Rymon, Fadera, xv. 561, 676). 
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Ife received license to hold én eon 
the precentorship and a canon’s wall ne 
rectory of Hogeston, and the prebend of 
Trallong, because of the great extent of his 
diocese and its expense (license in Ryn 
Federa, xy. 588). On the deprivation of 
Nicholas Ieath, archbishop of York, Parker 
recommended Young to the queen as Heath's 
successor (Cat, State Papers, Dom, 1647-29 

. 161, For. 1660-1, p. 339; Cal. Hatfelj 
OF ? i atfield 

SS. 1,220). Oe was elected archbishop 
on 27 Jan. se) ane ooieaes on 26 Feb., 
recetying restitution of the temporaliti 
4 Mac 1561. ae 

From the moment of his arrival in the 
north Young was immersed in the work of 
pectying the country, bringing it to con- 
ormity in religion, and acting os the royal 
representative in political and religions 
matters. Ile was an active president of 
the council of the north, is constant 
correspondence with the queen and Ceeil 
shows him energelic in checking moral 
offences, in judging on assize, and in re- 
viving the archiepiscopal mint. Ie was pre- 
sent with Parker at the interviews Eliza- 
beth had in 1661 with De Quadra aos to 

ossible reunion through o general council 

Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1668-97, pp. 

1, 204). Te was given charge of ie 
young Charles, gon of the Countess of Len- 
nox, and ordered to repress the Romanist 
tendencies of the family (<b. p, 447; Dom, 
1665, p. 567). As president of the council 
of the north he received 6662. 188, 4d, par 
annum. In his archiepiscopal visitation ha 
claimed the right to visit the diocese of 
Durham, but was resisted (#5, For. 1561-2, 
pp. 186, 226), Tis activity in spreading the 
worl: of the Reformation seems to have been 
very groat, and his ‘ painful forwardness in 
oe forth the true religion’ is often re- 
corded (0.9. Cal. State Papers, For. 1661-2, 
p. 185). On 30 June 1563 he reported to 
the queen that ‘touching ministers and 
administration of the sacraments they are 
now thoroughly agreed in these parts ac 
cording to law’ (2b. 1564-5, p. 68). 

Ife was bold in rebuking vice in high 
places, ond even ‘thought well... to 
admonish and counsel the queen with re- 

to her method of life and conduct’ i 
penish, 1658-67, p. 568). On a similar 
oceasion, having spolren to Elizabeth with 
the archbishop of Canterbury on religious 
matters, they are reported to have ‘ come 
out very crestfallen,’ a 

Tn 1661 he sat on the commission at Lam- 
beth which drew up the articles, On 26 March 
1564 the university of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.0,L. (see above), In 


: Young 
[jl he visited and reformed the college at 
Manchester. In 1666, on account of his age, 
sauffregan, with the title of bishop of Not- 
finglam, Was consecrated to assist: him (Dr. 
[nebord Barnes, 9 March 16566). 

Young is said to have granted several long 
jeeses, ond to have pulled down buildings 
jelonging 10 the palace at York for the sake 
of the lead (see references in Lz Nn 
Ines of Archlishops). Sir John Darington 
geovses him of @ ‘drossie and unworthy 

, with which he stained the reputation 
of learning and religion’ (Briefe View, p. 
Wl). He died at Sheffield on 26 June 1663, 
gnd was buried in the cast end of the choir 
of York Minster, where his monument still 
remains. His will is dated the previous day, 
and was proved on 15 March 1668, 

He married, first, a daughter of George 
Constantine, registrar of St. David's (Foxn, 
Acta and Monuments, p. 1772); secondly, 


Joc, daughter of Thomas Kynaston of | thon 


Estwick, Staifordshire, by whom he had a 
you, Sir George Young (74. 1612). 
[Manuscripte of chapter of St, David's, Arch- 
digcon Yaidley’s MS., Menevia Sacro, commu- 
nicated by the Very Rev. W. I. Davey, dean 
of Llandaff; Lansd. MS. 981, ff. 46-6; An- 
thony Wood's Athoum Oxon. ii, 800, and Fasti 
1.91, 06,105 ; Bouse’s Register of Univorsity of 
Oxford (Oxford Hist, Soc.); Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714, s.v, ‘Yonge;’ Onlondars of 
State Papors, Domestic, Foreign, Spanish ; Hat- 
fed MSS.; Mucleano’s Iist. Pembroke Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc,); Sir John Harington's Briefe 
View of the State of the Church of England, 
1653; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, ed. 1670; 
Machyn's Diary Sag eR ; Le Neve's Lives 
of Archbishops, and Fasti Hcl. Augl.; Heylyn's 
That. of the Reformation; Burnet’s Hist. ed, 
Pocock; Riymer's TFedera, yol. xv.; Stubbs’s 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum; Godwin’s Cate- 
logue of Bishops (copy in Bodleian Library with 
manuseript notes by Anthony Woody) Hear 


YOUNG, TITOMAS (1687-1665), master 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, born in 1687 
at Luncarty in Perthshire, was the son of 
William Young, minister of the parishes of 
Luncarty and Redgorton, and one of those 
who aigned the protest (1 July 1606) against 
the introduction of episcopacy into Scotland. 
His mother’s name was Rebecca, but of her 
fmily nothing is mown. The son was 
educated at the grammar school at Perth, 
whence he was sent 10 St, Leonard's College 
in the university of St, Andrews. His name 
appears in the college registers as ‘Thomas 

unius,’ and he was one of eighteen students 
styled ‘minus potentes magistrandi’ (i.o, of 
the poorer class) who obtained the degree of 
WA. in Suly 1606, 
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In 1619, or soon after, he appears to have 
settled in London, where he supported him- 
self by assisting puritan ministers and also 
by caching. n this latter capacity he was 
eppcinted y the father of John Milton, 
about the year 1018, tosuperintend his son's 
education at the time that the latter was 
living with his family in Cheapside, The 


VE, | egagement appears to have lasted for at 


least two years after the time when Milton 
Was sent to St, Paul’s school in 1620, but in 
1822 Young was appointed chaplain to the 
English merchants resident at Hamburg 
(Masson, Life of Milton, i. 72). Threa 
years later, the poet, writing from London 
(26 March 1625), acknowledgesthe present ot 
& Hebrew bible, which Young may probably 
have sent in anticipation of his former 
pupil’s removal to the university; but the 
‘Writer is, at the samo time, under the ne- 
cessity of apologising for a silence of ‘ mare 
three years, although he expresses 
“boundless and singular gratitude’ to his 
old tutor, whom he regards ‘in the light of 
a father’ (%. i. 147), Two years later, in 
the long vacation of 1627, another letter from 
Milton, in Latin elegincs, deplores the fact 
that their comespondence had again been 
interrupted by a long silence; the poet pic- 
tures to himself the manner in which Young 
may be endeavouring to beguile his thoughts 
amid the distractions caused by the con- 
flict between the imperialists and the pro- 
testant league—turning over the massive 
tomes of the fathers and the pages of holy 
scripture—and predicts his early return to 
England, 

Young retumed in the oan gem 
when he was presented (27 March 1628) by 
John Howe to the vicarages of St. Peter an 
8t. Mary in Stowmarket, the ancient county 
town of Suffolk, The hving was worth 3001, 
a year, and in the following July Young in- 
vited Milton to visit Stowmarket, ‘The poet 
in replying (21 July 1628) compliments his 
old tutor, whom he describes as ‘living on 
his little farm, with a moderate fortune but 
a princely mind’ Mr, Laing considers that 
we may safely assume that the old inter- 
course between the two was now renewed, 
and maintained ‘by occasional visits’ (on 
Milton's part) ‘to the vicarage as well as 
by correspondence,’ 

From 1629 to 1637 Young appears to have 
been ally resident at Stowmarket, but 
his signature to the vestry accounts is 
wanting for 1682 ond 1685, and from 1637 
to 1652 ceases altogather. Hollingsworth 
infers that during this latter period the 
duties were discharged by acurate, In 1639 
Young published his best known work, the 


Young 





‘Dies Dominica,’ on the observance of the 
Sabbath, In the prefatory address, to ‘the 
orthodox church of Christ,’ he describes it 
ashis design ‘to benefit chiefly thy natural 
sons that sojourn in Germany, which I 
love upon many accounts. ‘The volume 
bears no date nor name of place, but is 
evidently printed abroad. In the fol- 
lowing year the appearance of the ‘Itum- 
ble Remonstrance’ of Josoph IIall [q. v-], 
bishop of Norwich, gave rise to the memo- 
rable controversy in which the author con- 
sequently found himself involved with 
‘Smectymnuus, a name in which the let- 
ters T and Y stand for Thomas Young, 
According to the author of the ‘ History of 
Jesus College,” Young was the ringleader of 
the five contributing divines (Shermanni 
Historia, p. 40). ilton, in his ‘Reason 
of Ohurch Government,’ rallied to the de- 
fence of his old tutor, whose reputation was 
undoubtedly enhanced by the share he had 
taken in the above work; for wo flnd that 
when in 1641 the subject of recruiting and 
encouraging their ablest divines and 
preachers came before the general assembly 
at Edinburgh, the moderator set forth ‘ the 
expediencic of calling home one Mr. Thomas 
Young from England, the author of the 
“Dies Dominica” and of the “Smectymnias” 
for the most part’ (Barun, Letters and 
Journals, i, 806). In 1648 Young was 
nominated a member of the assembly of 
divines at Wesiminster, and, according to 
the same authority, he was one of those 
who ‘reasoned for the divine institution of 
the office of ruling eldar,’ and also ‘took an 
active part in preparing the portion of the 
directory for reading of the scriptures and 
singing of psalms’ (5. ii, 110, 117-18; 
Laine, p. 19}, About this time he received 
the appointment of proacher at St. James's, 
Duko Place, in succession to Herbert Palmer 
{s vi); and in 164 was mado master of 
esus Collene, Cambridge, in place of the 
jected Richard Sterne [g. 7] The Earl 
of Manchoster, who appointed him, was 
present at his installation in tho college 
chapel on 12 April 1644, 

Young was, however, unable to accept 
the Engagomont, and was even supposed to 
ha the author of a manifesto, ‘The Tumble 
Proposals of sundry Learned and Pious 
Divines ., concerning the Engagement,’ 
&c. (London, 1649, 4io), Ilis refusal to 
comply with the new test was followed b: 
his deprivation of his mastership in 1660. 
From this timo he appears to have lived in 
retirement at Stowmarket, where he died 
(28 Nov. 1656) in his fifty-eighth yeor. Tle 
was buricd in the parish church by the side 
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of his wife Rebecca, who predeceased hi 
in April 1651, Ilis eldest son Thon 
‘MLA. and president of Jesus College,’ it is 
stated in the epitaph, was also interred jp 
the same grave. 

Tlis portrait, preserved at the vicarage 
eee ie Poenieg & copy in photo- 
zincography is prefixed by Laing to his in. 
teresting volume, iis 

[David Laing’s Biographical Noticesof Th 
Young, Edinburgh, 1870; Clarke's live (al 
1667); Hollingsworth’s Iist. of Stowmarket, 
Masson’s Life of Milton, vol.i,] JBM.” 


, YOUNG, THOMAS (1778-1829), physi. 
cian, physicist, and Egyptologist, the eldest 
son of Thomas Young of Milverton, by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Robert Davis of 
Minehead, Somerset, was born at Mulverton 
on 18 June 1778. His father owned a con- 
siderable amount of property in the neigh- 
bourhood, and both parents wore members of 
the Society of Frionds. 

Up to the age of scven he resided with 
his grandfathor, an admiray of the Classics, 
who encouraged in every way the extraord:- 
nary precocity his grandson began to dis- 
Play. At two years of age he could read 
with fluency, and before he commenced 
Latin, at six, could repeat from memory 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Doserted Villago? and many 
other poems, At seven he was sont to 4 
‘misorable boarding-school’ near Bristol, 
where he was lengli nothing, After a year 
there he returned to Milverton, and rend 
science books borrowed from a neighbour 
named Kingdon. Whon nearly nine he was 
sent to a good school at Compton, Dorset, 
kept by a Mr. Thompson, There he studied 
Latin, Greek, mathematica, and natural phi- 
losophy, and was taught drawing and tim 
ing by one of the ushers, Josiah Jeffrey, a 
man of great mechanical skill, After four 
yoars at this school he returned to Milver- 
ton, where he continued his studies, taking 
up ‘Hebrow, Ohaldee, Syriac, and Persian, 
and began making optical instruments. Dur- 
ing this period he displayed great powers of 
acquisition, and o determination to master 
difficulties which remained one of his cha- 
racteristics through life, In 1787, when 
only fourteen, he became classical tutor to 
Hudson Gurne [a vi}, grandson of David 
Barclay fa. ee Youngsbury, Hortford- 
shire, and spent the next flye years of his 
life at Youngsbury pursuing his studies and 
acquiring a ihotos! h knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and o considerable acquaintance with 
Tlebrew, Ohaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, During this 
interval, when about sixteen, he was at- 
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ineked. by on illness thought to be consum 
tion, and this led to his extraordinary abili- 
tes being brought. to the nofice of Richard 
Brocklesby Ce) La. v.], an uncle of 
hig mother, who was called in and succeeded 
jarestoring him to health. From this period 
hevisited Brocklesby in London each winter, 
md at his house met with most of the dis- 
tuguished literary men of the day, and when 
eighteen wns recognised by them as o, clas- 
sical scholax of no mean order, 

In 1702 Young took lodgings in Little 
Queen Street, Westminster, and commenced 
studying for the medical profession, He 
frst attended the lectures of Matthew Baillie 
q: Veh, William Cumberland Cruikshank 
q.¥.], and John Hunter (1728-1798) [q. v.], 
and then, in 1703, entered for o year as a 
student at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. On 
30 May 1798 he read a paper before the 
Royal Nociety, in which he attributed the 
secommodating pore of the eye to a mus- 
cular structure of the crystalline lens. This 
was published in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ of the aac and led to his elec- 
tion, on 19 June 1791, as a member of the 
society. In the autumn of that yoar he 

ceeded to Edinburgh, where it had been 
lacided he should continue his studies, and 

ent the winter there, attending lectures by 
james Gregor St v.), Andrew 
Duncan (q. v.], and Joseph Black [q, v.], and 
Spanish, and Italian. 
During this time he oped the outward 
characteristics of a ‘Friend,’ mixed largely 
in society, to which his uncle's position and 
his own reputation pore him an entrance, 
and learnt to play tha flute, to sing, and to 
dance, In the summer of 1795 he made a 
tour of the highlands, in the course of which 
he visited the Duke of Gordon at Elgin, and 
the Duke of Argyll at Inverary. In Detober 
he wentto Gittingen, to continue his studies 
under Arnemann, Richter, Blumenbach, and 
Lichtenberg. There he learnt horsemanship 
and devoted considerable attention to music 
and art, On 80 April he passed the exami- 
notion, and his dissertation ‘De Oorporis 
Humani viribus conservatricibus’ aig 
bean approved, he was created doctor o: 
physic on 16 July 1798. Leaving Gittingen 
a devw weeks later, he travelled mainly on 
foot to Dresden, where he remained a month 
to study the art collection, and then con- 
tinued his journey by Berlin and Hamburg 
to London. 

Tnaccordance with the wishes of Brockleaby 
he entered as a fellow-commoner at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, on 18 March 
1797. The Rov. Robert Towerson Cory, 
shortly afterwards master of the college, was 


studying German 
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one of his tutors, but he was never required 
to attend the common duties of the college, 
Tle wes imown as ‘Phenomenon Young,’ and 
associated on terms of equality with tho 
fellows, but complained of the barriers which 
custom imposed on his free intercourse as 8 
student with the more distinguished mem- 
bers of the university. On the sudden death 
of Brocklesby, on 18 Dee, 1797, he succeeded 
to his uncle's house in Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, London, his library, pictures, and 
10,0002, He continued, however, to resida 
at Cambridge in term time, entered 18 much 
as possible into general society, and formed 
friendships with many distinguished scholars, 
eg. (Sir) William Gell [q. v.], Edward Dod- 
well ty, v.], Matthew eins [a vl, (Su) 
Isanc Pennington (3. y.J, and John Cust 
(Earl Brownlow) (1779-1858), which he re- 
tained in after life, In the summer of 1798 
he carried out some experiments on sound 
and light, afterwards communicated to the 
Royal Society, which formed the starting- 

int for his subsequent theory of ‘ inter- 
erence, After spending part of 1799 in 
attending the London hospitals, he esta- 
blished himgelf in practice as a physician at 
48 Welbeck Streat, London. He continued, 
however, his contributions to literature and 
science, sometimes under his own naime, 
sometimes anonymously, to avoid tha charge 
of allowing other studies to take his atten- 
tion from the duties of his profession. 

In July 1801 he was appointed professor 
of naturel philosophy at the Royal Institu- 
tion, editor of the ‘Journals, and superin- 
tendent of the house, with a salary of 3001 
androoms. Between January and Alay 1802 
he delivered thirty-one, and next year sixty 
lectures, which he afterwards (1807) pub- 
lished, His lectures displayed the extra- 
ordinary width of his acquaintance with his 
subjects, but were too didectio and con- 
densed for the popular audiences to whom 
they were delivered (Parts), Ho resigned 
the professorship in July 1808, as his friends 
considered the duties interfered with his 
prospects as a physician. In 1802 he was 
appointed foreign secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, and held that office till hisdeath. In 
March 1808 he was admitted at Oambridge 
to the ~~ of M.B., and on 2 July 1808 
took the degree of M.D, 

The summer of 1805 was spent profes- 
sionally at Worthing, then a fashionable 
watering-place, and the visit was repeated 
annually till 1820, Young having in 1808 

ired a house there, 
te became a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 80 Sept. 1808 and fellow on 
92 Dec, 1809. He was censor in 1818 and 
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1823, and Croonian lecturer to the college 
in 1822 and 1823, During the winters of 
1809 and 1810 he delivered at the Middlesex 
Dospital two courses of lectures on medical 
science and the practice of physic, afterwards 
(1813) ombodied in his work on medical 
literature. Liko his lectures at tho Royal 
Institution, thoy were too condensed to 
attract many students, and were only 
sparsely attended, On 2d Jan. 1811 he was 
elected physician to St, George's Hospital, 
London, o position he retained till his death, 
In 1814, ot the roquest of the admiralty, ho 
roported on ® proposed change in the method 
of building ships (Pail. Trans. 1814). Du 
ing the samo year he became a member of a 
committee of the Royal Society appointed 
ot the request of the socrotary of state to 
investigate the 1isk aitending the proposed 
genoral introduction of gas in London. The 
results of tho experiments made by the com- 
mittee removed all fear of danger, In 1816 
he was appointed secretary of a commission 
for ascertaining the length of the seconds 
pendulum, This commission subsequently 
recommended theestablishmont of thepresent 
‘imperial gallon’ of ten pounds of water. 

In November 1818 Young was appointed 
superintendent of the ‘Nautical Almanac’ 
with o salary of 1007, and secretary of the 
reconstituted board of longitude, with o 
further salary of 8002 per annum. His 
opinion that the‘ Nautical Almanac ' should, 
as in tho past, supply only information o: 
importance in navigation, brought him into 
conflict with many astronomers of the day, 
who wished it to be carried out on the more 
liberal scale of the ‘ Ephemerides ’ published 
abroad. When in 1828 the board of longi- 
dude was dissolved, and the admiralty as- 
sumod its funotions, Young, as _superin- 
tendent of the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ was ap- 
pointed an adviser to the admiralty, and ihe 
agitnlion for reform was resumod. [lis death 
put an end to the contest, and on the report 
of a committee of the Astronomical Sociot 
appointed to consider the matter, the ‘Nauti- 
cal Almanac’ took its present form. 

In 1814 Young retixed from practice os a 
physician, haying been appointed inspector 
of calculations to the Palladium Insurance 
Company ot a salary of 6002 per nnnum, 
Within the noxt two years ho published 
several papers dealing with lifo assurance. 

During two visits io Paris in 1817 and 
1821 he had met most of the distinguished 
French scientists, and was elocted on 6 Aug. 
1827 one of the sight forcign members of tho 
Trouch Academy of Science, In 1828 ho 
visiled Paris on his way to Genova, where 
his strength commenced to show signs of dle- 
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cay. Io sank gradually and died 

1839, at his house in Pak S ce ae 

he had removed in 1896, Tie waa interred 
at Farnhorou h, Kent. To left no issue, : 

Ho married, on 1-4 June 1801, Eliza (1785. 
1869), second daughter of James Primrosa 
Maxwell of 69 Marley Street, London, and 
Tubbendens, Kent, The marriage as Te 
markably happy one, and the relations be- 
tween Young and his wife's famly wore 
always ae seas Mrs. Young's 

rother was Captain George Berkeley Max. 
well, RAN, (1791-1864), eee Max 

Young has been justly called ‘the founder 
of Piyeologicn optics’ (Tsommrnia), Tle 
was the first to prove conclusively that the 
accommodation of the eye for vision at 
different distances was due to change of cur. 
vature of the crystalline lens (Phil Trang, 
1708), Lis opinion that the lene itself was 
muscular has, however, not been confirmed 
by more recent work, {Tis memoir ‘On 
the Mechanism of tho Eyo’ (ib, 1801) con. 
tained the first doseription and measure. 
ment of astigmatiam, and a table of optical 
constants of the eye in close agreement with 
modern dotorminations, Ho first evplamed 
colour sensation as dne to the presence m 
the retina of structures which respond to the 
throe colours, red, groen, and violet respec. 
tively (Lectures, i, 189, 440), and colour 
blindness as due to the inebility of ono or 
more of these structures to respond normally 
to stimulus (#4. ii. 316), Young's theory 
has beon supported and extended by Helm- 
holtz; and although a rivol theory due to 
Tloring is regarded with favour by many 
physiologists (Fosrpr), there are phenomens 
unfavourable to that theory (Tsonunnine; 
Burcu), 

Of other contributions connected with 
his profossion two of the most noteworthy 
aro the Oroonian lecture 1o the Royal 
Society ‘On tho Iunctions of the Heart and 
Arteries’ (Novembor 1808, Pai?. Trans,), in 
which the laws regulating the flow of blood 
through the body aro clearly stated ; and ita 
predecessor, ‘IIydraulic Investigations’ 
are dante Z'rans,), on which it depends 

is work on ‘Medical Literature’ (1813) 
was the most complete of its kind for many 
years, and reached a second edition (1828); 
while his ‘ Practical and Un:storical Essay on 
Consumptive Diseases’ (1815) was a con- 
densed account of all that was then known 
on the subject, 

When Young began to write on physical 
apne tho wave theory of light (IIvrarns, 

aite de la Inmitre, 1690) had made hittla 
headway against its rival the emission theory, 
Young supported the wave theory in his 
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ieperiments on Sound and Light’ Janu 
0, Phil. Trans.), ond next al Nichol. 
was Journal, August 1801) extended the 
emolusions be had drawn in that paper ‘on 
the coalescence of musical sounds’ to the 
interference’ of hght. A more detailed ac- 
gount of his doctrine of ‘interference’ and its 
appheations appeared in his brilliant memoir 
ijn the Theory of Light and Colours’ 
akerian Lecture, November 1801, Puri, 
yana,), Which marks an epoch in the history 
of the subject In it he showed that the 
glours of thin and of thick plates, of striated 
gurfaces, and those seen at the edge of the 
shadow of an obstacle, could all be explained 
the interference of light undulations which 
had traversed different paths, and concluded 
vith the proposition ‘ Radiant light consists 
of undulations of the luminiferous ether.’ 
Other phenomena were explained in two 
subsequent papers (July 1802, Phil, Trans; 
Bakerian Lecture, November 1803, Phil. 
Trans.) The vital importance of Zeunga 
work was, however, not understood, and the 
three memoizs met with soyere and unjust 
qriticism at the hands of Henry Bro ham 
{q.v.] inthe ‘Edinburgh Review’ (Nos. ii. 
and 1x. 1808). The critic could find in them 
‘nothing which deserves the name either of 
experiment or discovery, considered them 
‘destitute of every species of merit,’ and 
admonished the Royal Society for printing 
such ‘paltry and unsubstantial Ete 
Young’s masterly reply was published in the 
form of a pamphlet (London, 1804), which, 
remaining almost unimown, did nothing to 
counteract the effect produced by these un- 
fortunate assertions; and the principle of 
interference remained unnoticed till fourteen 
years later it was rediscovered by Tresnel. 

A further advance was made by Young in 
1809, when he showed (Quarterly Review, 
ii, 844) that the variation of the index of 
refraction of a uniaxal orysial, which the 
emission theory had been unable to explain 
satisfactorily, was on the wave theory a 
simple consequence of the elasticity of the 
crystal being different in different directions. 
The idea thus introduced was Su pe by 
Fresnel into a complete theory of double 
refraction (1821). 

Dispersion in transparent media was ex- 
plained by Young (Theory of Light and 
Colours, Prop. vil.) as due to the oacilla- 
tions of the matezial particles set in motion 
by the ether vibrations, affecting the latier 
to an amount depending on their So. 
This explanation has bean extended by Sell- 
meyer, Helmholtz, and others into complete 
theories of dispersion for absorbent media. 

, The phenomena exhibited by polarised 
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light had proved too difficult of explanation 
by either the emission or the wave theory, 
although Young had suggested ( Quarterly 
Rev, April 1814) thet the colours produced 
by the passage of polarised light through 
eryatalline plates were due to interference of 
the two pared rays into which the crystal 
divided the incident light, When in 1816 
Arago and Fremel showed that two rays 
polarised at right angles to each other would 
notinterfere, Young pointed outimmediately 
that this implied that the vibrations of light 
‘were transverse to the ray. Next year he 
showed (‘ Chromatics,’ Encycl. Brit. Gth edit, 
Works, 1. 885) that the law of Malus for the 
intensities of the two rays into which o erya- 
tal div ides polarised light incident on it, was 
® consequence of the transverse nature of the 
vibrations, and in a, few years, principally by 
the work of Fresnel and Arago, most of the 
phenomens of polarisation had been explained 
on the wave theory. 

Tn his ‘Essay on the Cohesion of Fluids’ 
(December 1804, Phil, Trans) Young gave 
in non-mathematical language the theory of 
capillary action soon after and mdepen- 
dently (1805) poaen forward by Laplace, 
and now known by his name, In this essay 
Young for the fist time accounted on phy- 
sical grounds for the constancy of the angle of 
contact ofa sohdand a liquid, 

Ie was the first to usa the term ‘energy’ 
for the product of the mass of a hody into 
the square of its velocity, and the expression 
‘Isbour expended’ (wor ane) for the pro- 
duct of the force exerted on a body into the 
distance through which it is moved, and to 
state that these two ss Were propor- 
tional to each other (Lectzres, i, 78-9). He 
introduced absolute measurements in elas- 
ticity by defining the ‘modulus’ (Young's 
modulus) as the weight which would double 
the length of a rod of unit cross-section to 
which it was hung (Lecdures, i. 187). He 
agreed with Rumford [see THompson, Bun- 
vain], Pictet, and Sir umphry Davy {a 
astothe impossibility ofany ‘material’ theory 
of heat (November 1801, Phil. Zrans.), and 
held that it consisted of vibrations of the 

ticles of bodies, ‘larger and stronger than 
those of hght’ (Lectures, i, 654). 

Young's Theory of the Tides,’ given first 
in his ‘Lectures’ Cp, 676), then in ‘ Nichol- 
son’s Jownal’ (1813), and more completely 
in the ‘ Encyelopsedia Britannica’ 6th edit, 
(1828) ( Works, u. 201), explained more tidal 

henomena than any other theory till (Sir) 
Benege B. Airy’s articleon ‘Tidesand Waves’ 
appeared in the ‘Hncyclopmdia Metropoli- 
tana,’ vol. v- (1844). 
Young contributed to the supplement to 
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the ‘ Eneyclopedia Britannica’ (Cth edit.) 
several scientific articles containing impor- 
tant results of his own—e.g. § Bridge,’ ‘ Co- 
hesion,” numerous biograpbivs, eg. Yon. 
Tlenry Cavendish fq. Lf Sir cenamin 
Thompson, count von Rumford,and Coulomb; 
and to Brand’s Journal several articles on 
geodetic and astronomical subjects. 

Many otiempts had been made during the 
eighteenth century to interpret the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions found on Egyptian re- 
mains, but all had failed, It had been 
conjectured, however, that some at least of 
the characters represented sounds, and that 
those enclosed in an oval lino represented 

roper nomos, When, in 1799, a tablet was 
iscovered at Rosetta, at the mouth of the 
Nilo, with a decree of the pricsts inscribed 
on it in hieroglyphic (sacred), enchorial (eur- 
sive), and Creek characters, 1t was seen that 
the Greek magne afford a clue to the inter- 
pretation of the Egyptian inscriptions. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy firat interpreted three proper 
names in the enchorial text, and Akerblad 
and Champollion claimed to have interpreted 
the whole of it, but up to 1814 neither had 
published on interpretation. In October 
of that year Young communicated to De 
Sacy a complete translation of the enchorial 
(or, a8 it is now called, demotic) text, and 
in 1816 published (Arek@ologia, vol, xviii.) a 
comparison of the translations of the demo- 
tic ond Greek texts, In o letter to De 
Bacy (8 Aug. 1815) he announced his dis- 
covery that the demotic characters were not 
all eipaabeles but that some were symbo- 
lic. By next year he had found that the 
enchorial characters wore derived from the 
hieroglyphic, and in 1818 he wrote for the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ the justly cclo- 
braied article ‘gypt, in which he pointed 
out the phonetic character of the hiero- 
glyphs in the ovals, which he found to be 
royal names. From the name Ptolemy (Pto- 
Iemaos), which occurred several times in the 
Rosetta inscriptions, he obtained the hiero- 
glyphs now transliterated », ¢, J, m, y, 8, and 
to which he assigned the values y, ¢, ole, m, 
7, oa, respectively, and from other portions f, 
to which he gave the correct value. Tis 
analysis of an oval containing the name of 
Berenice in an inscription at Karnak was 
not so happy, only one letter, 2, being cor- 
rect, In addition to the beginnings of o 
hieroglyphic alphabet, Young gave in his 
atticle a hieroglyphic vocabulary of about 
two hundred signs not opens most of 
which have been confirmed by more recent 
rescarch. 

In 1821 Ohampollion, who had continued 
hia atudy of Egyptian inscriptions, published 
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a work, ‘De VEcriture Iiérati ie des An 
ciens Egyptiens, in which he stated etn 
hieroglyphs were ‘signs of things and notof 
sounds.’ Before another yoar had passed hg 
changed his opinions, and, applying Young's 
method to an oval containing the nome 
Cleopatra, obtained the hieroglyphs for kand 
r, ond an alternative one for %. From this 
point his progress was rapid, and his memo. 
rable work ‘Précis du Syatéme Hiérogly- 
phique’ appeared in 1824, The parallel tt 
virtually independent, investigations of the 
two scholars are elucidated by Renouf in 
‘Proceedings of the Socisty of Biblical 
Archeology’ (xix. 188 et a 

In November 1822 Young discovered that 
an ancient Greck manuscript brought hy 
G. F. Grey of Oxford from Thebes was 4 
translation of a demotic papyrus in the 
Paris collection, which he was at the time 
studying. It related to the sale by the 
ne of the offerings made to the gods on 

ehalf of certain mummies, and enabled 2 
many new facts with rospect to the demotic 
character to be established, These Youn 
made known, together with his original vat 
on hieroglyphs and the advances sinca mada 
by Ohampollion, in his ‘Account of some 

mt Discoveries in Tlieroglyphical Lite. 
rature and Egyptian Antiquities’ (1823), He 
kept up for the rest of his life a correspon- 
dence on Egyptian subjects with Sir W. 
Gell _and Ohampollion, and was engaged on 
an Egyptian dictionary at the time of his 
death, 

Young contributed to the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view’ several archeological, philological, ond 
critical articles; and to the supplement to 
the ‘Encyclopodia Britannica’ (6th ) 
the article ‘ Language,’ and several lives o 
scholars—e.g. Richard Porson [q. v.] 

Young, though not quite so tall as repre- 
sented in his portrait, was well formed in 
person, and took great delight in bodily 
exercise. ‘His language was correct and 
his utterance rapid.’ Ilis tempor was re- 
markably even, a consequence probably of 
his early training, and his domestic life sin- 
gularly happy. Te ‘was emphatically a 
man of truth,’ ‘could not bear... the 
slightest degree of exaggeration,’ was ‘in all 
the relations of life upright, kind-hearted, 
generous, and ‘entirely free from either 
envy or jealousy’ (Gurwny). Te was 
‘accustomed to reciprocate visits with the 
best society,’ ‘and was always ready to take 
his part in a dance or a glee, or to join in 
any scheme of amusement calculated to giva 
life and interest to a party’ (Pacoox), His 
success 08 & physician was not so great as 
miglt have been expected. He practised in 
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an age when ‘vigorous measures’ vere 
thooght the only ones worthy of a great 
physician, and his careful study of symptoms 
inorder to arrive at the cause of a dines 
was put down by his contemporaries to 
weakness, and the acknowledged success of 
his treatment was unable to remove this 
impression. Sir Benjamin Brodie [q. v. 
considered that Young ‘ was either not fit 
fora physician, or was too engrossed in other 

suits’ Young himself (i811) said: ‘T 
fave been fortunate enough. . . to acquire 
g pretty good proportion of those things for 
qhich aliluenca is puncipally desired... 
but I am not the more in love with my pro- 
fession. 

Many of Young’s writings have been 
characterised as obscure. While the charge 
has some foundation if confined to his 
earlier, it is unjust to extend it to his later 
works. The apeelectaat oth his 
early years, and the ease with which, carry- 
vi his motto, ‘What one has aioe 
another can do,’ he surmounted difficulties, 
rendered him ignorant of the limitation of 
the powers of others, and he thought it 
necessary to give only a few steps of his 
argument to render the whole course of it 
clear. His contempt for analytical pro- 
cesses, engendered no doubt by the torpid 
condition of mathematical studies at Cam- 
bridge in his time, made him cut down all 
algebraic work to a minimum, and his 
mathematical papers are most open to the 
charge of obscurity. His lectures are, on 
the contrary, a ‘mine of good things happily 
expressed’ (Dn Monean). 

is colleague at the Royal Institution 
ssid of him: ‘He was a most amiable and 
ood-tempered man... of universal eru- 
ition, and almost universal accomplish- 
ments, Hed he limited himself to any one 
department of knowledge, he must have 
heen the first in that department. But as 
a mathematician, a scholar, 8 hieroglyphist, 
he was eminent, and he knew so much that 
it was difficult to say what he didnot know’ 
(Davy). 

No opinion expressed in recent times is 
more worthy of attention then that of Helm- 
holtz, who in the vast extent of his know- 
ledge and the importance of his contribu- 
tions to science so much resembled Young. 
He says: ‘He was one of the most clear- 
sighted men who have everlived, but hehad 
the misfortune to be too greatly superior in 
sagacity to his contemporaries. They gazed 
at him with astonishment, but could not 
always follow the bold flights of his intel- 
lect, and thus a multitude of his most im- 
portant ideas lay buried and forgotten in the 
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great tomes of the Royal Society of London, 
till a later generation in tardy advance re- 
made his discoveries and convinced itself of 
the accuracy and force of his inferences.’ 

Young published the following works: 
1. ‘A Course of Lectures on Natural Philo- 
gophy and the Mechanical Arta, 1807, 
2 vols. 4to; new ed., edited by Professor 
Kelland, 1845, 2 vols, 8vo. 2. ‘An Intro- 
duction to Medical Literature, including a 
System of Practical Nosology,’ 1818, 8vo; 
new ed., with essay on ‘Palpitations’ added, 
1828, 8, ‘A Practical and Historical 
Treatise on Oonsumptive Diseases’ 1816, 
8vo, 4. ‘Letter of Canova and Memoirs of 
Visconti on the Elgin Marbles’ Translated 
tenon yancus 1816, 8yo. 6, ‘ Elementary 

lustrations of the Celestial Mechanics of 
Laplace,’ 1821, 8vo. 6. ‘An Account of the 
Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Litera- 
ture and Epyptian Antiquities,’ 1828, 8yo. 
7. Enchorial Egyptian Dictionary, ‘appended 
to the ‘Egyptian Grammar’ by Henry Tat- 
tam [q. v.}, 1830, 

A collection of translations, ‘ uvres Oph- 
talmologiques de Thomas Young,’ made and 
edited with great sympathy and care by 
Techerning, was published in 1804. 

A portrait of Young, painted by SirThomas 
Lawrence (q. v.|for Hudson Gurney, passed 
into the possession of Mr. J. H. Gumey, J.P., 
ofKeswick Hall,Norwich. A copyby Henry 
Perronet Briggs (av) was presented by Hud- 
son Guraey tothe Royal Society in 1842, and 
is now in the society's rooms at Burlington 
House. Asam Sony by Pecuaslngno 

. V.] was presented to the governors of St, 

orge’s Hospital by friends and Pople of 
Young in 1851, and now hangs in the board- 
room, A third copy by Minna Tayler (188!) 
hangs in the combination room at Emmanue! 
College, Cambridge; and a fourth by Briggs 
passed to the possession of A.B, Young, esq. 
An engraving by George Raphael Ward from 
Lawrence's portrait forms the frontispiece of 
Peacock’s‘ Life of Young.’ Others form the 
Pontiacs of Pettigrew’s ‘Life of Young,’ 
Tyndall's ‘Light,’ and Tscherning’s ‘ uvres 
Opitaluoleeaee A memorial tablet with 
rofile medallion by Sir Francis Ohantrey 
q. V.], and inscription by Gurney, is to be 
seen. in Westminster Abbey, and another 
memorial is in the Shire Hall at Taunton. 


(Gumey’s Memoir of Dr, Thomas Young, 
1881, and Pettigrew's Life of Young in his 
Medical Portrait Gallery, 1840, contain com- 

ete lists of Young's writings; Peacock's Life of 

‘oung, 1865; soar Works; Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society; Records of 
the Royal Society, 1897; Miscellaneous Works 
of Dr, Thomas Young by Peacock and Leitch, 
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8 vole, 1854; Journal of the Royal Institution, 
1821, ii, 822; Bence Jones's Royul Institution, 
1871, pp. 188-257; Tscherning’s CEuvres Ophtal- 
mologiques de Thomas Young, 1894; Foster's 
Physiology, 6th ed. 1900, iv, 1843-84; Bureh, 
Phil, Trans. 8 1889, pp. 1-33 ; Whewell’s History 
of the Inductive Sciences, 8rd ed ii, 322 et seq; 
poeenbenses Geschichte der Physik, vol. iti. 
passim ; Challia's Report on Capillary Attraction, 
and Lloyd’s Report on Optical Theories, British 
Association, 1834, passim; Glazebrook’s Report 
on Optical Theories, British Association, 1886, p. 
212; Francois Arago’s Guvres, i. 241-94 (Elope 
Instorique du Dr, Theiss Young); A ustin 
Fusnel's CEuyres, passim; Barrow’s Sketches of 
the Royal Society, 1849, p. 172; Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy, by his brother, 1839, p. 422, 
note, ditto by Paris, 1831, p. 08; Hawkins’s 
‘Works of Sir B. Brodie, i, 92; Munk's Coll. of 
Phys, th. 80-8; Helmholtz’s Populdre wissen- 
schaftliche Vortrage, ii. 47; De Morgan’a Me- 
noirs, p. 146; Rouse Ball’s History of the Study 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, pp. 07 et seq.; 
Collection of lettera of Young to Hudson Gurney, 
kindly lent by J, Il. Gurney. esq., J.P., Norwich, 
‘W. Young, esq., J.P., Droitwich, A. E. Young, 
esq , Earl's Court, Colonel G. 8. Maxwell, bth 
battalion rifle brigade, Miss A. M. Chambers, 
and J. B. Peace, esq., Emmanuel Cullege, Cam- 
bridge ] 0. H. 


‘+ YOUNG, WILLIAM ( 72.1653), musician, 
of unknown pereulane and education, was & 
distinguished performer on the viol. He 
took service as a household musician with 
the Count of Innspruck, J. Rousseau, a 
Parisian violist, describing how the English 
had carried the art of playing and composing 
for the viols into other countries, names 
‘Walderan at the Saaon court, ‘Boudler’ 
(Henry Butler, mentioned by Wadsworth) 
at the Spanish court, ‘Preis’ (John Price) at 
Vienna, ‘Joung auprés du Comte d’In- 
spruk’ (ef. Brapp, WILLIAM, and Szarr- 
son, Tuomas, jf. 1620], as distinguished 
examples of these musical missionaries. 
Playford included an ‘Allmaine’ and sara- 
bande by William Young among the lessons 
in tablature for the lyra-viol which con- 
stitute the first part of ‘A Musical Banquet,’ 
1051; and reprinted them in ‘ Recreations 
for the Lyra-Viol, 1662. The edition of 
1661 contains a third piece by Young, an 
‘ Ayre ;' later editions only two. On the adi- 
tion of 1669 is advertised ‘ Fantasios for Vials 
of three parts, by William Young. ‘Walther 
says that Young published a collection of 
sonatas for three, four, and five instruments, 
Tonapruck, 1668, dedicated to the Archduke 
Ferdinand Charles. No copy of either col- 
lection is now known, Some of Young’s 
pieces are among the manuscripts in 
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‘ 
English Musicians, Wood MSS, 19 Diy; 
the Bodleian Library) says only that Your 
was & Violist, and published ‘Fancies' z 
1669. In the sale catalogue of Thomas 
Britton [q.v.] Young's sonatas are men. 
tioned (Hawxine, History of Musi, c. 166), 
and in @ catalogue of Henry Playford, 169] 
(eegiony® oe MSS. 6936), 

r. Young’s second set of sele 
oh and six we, Ato.’ Sraeaeh fe 
NTHONY Youne (72.1700-1720), organi 

of St. Clement Danes, Strand, Demin 
been related to William Young, He pub. 
lished o set of songs in 1707, and some suites 
for harpsichord or spinet. The composition 
of the national anthem was ascribed to An. 
thony Young by the Rey, Mr. IHenslowe in 
1819, with the assertion that Oscilia Arne 
[q. v-], Young's aaoghis had received « 
pension from George IIT in recognition of 
the fact (Onarrntt, Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, p. 692). But Hawkins (His. 
tory of Music, c. 170) says Mrs, Arne and 
Mrs, Lampe [see under Liuen, Jomy 
Frrpnrick}] were daughters of Charles 
Young, organist of Allhallows, Barking; and 
thoug urney (ib, iy, 668) calls their 
father Anthony Young, he states that he 
was organist of St, Catharine Cree by the 
Tower. Henslowe's pamphlet does not ap- 
pear in the catalogues of the British Museum 
and Bodleian Libraries; and no other eyi- 
dence has eyer bean discovered in support 
of his assertion, The oldest known version 
of the tune (Harmonia Anglicana, ©, 1742) 
is inferior to the present version. 

[Jean Roussenu's Traité de lo Viole, Paris, 
1687, p. 18; Walthex’s Musicalisches Lexicon, 
Leipzig, 1732, art. ‘Young ;' Davey’s History of 
English Music, pp. 286, 362, 402; John Play. 
ford’s and Anthony Young's publications in the 
British Musenm, Royal College of Muse, and 
Bodleian Librarios,] 

YOUNG, Siz WILLIAM, second baronet 
Gerd colonial governor, born at 

arlion in Kent in December 1749, was the 
eldest sonof Sir William Young, first baronet 
(d. 8 April 1788), governor of Dominica, 
by his second wile, Smizabeth (d. 12 July 
1801), only child of Brook Taylor [q. v.] 
In 1787 he was entered at Olare Tall, al 
bridge, but, some difference arising, he was 
removed and matriculated from University 
College, Oxford, on 26 Nov, 1768, He sub- 
sequently travelled in France, Italy, and 
Sicily. Ten copies of an account of part of 
his journeys, entitled ‘A Journal of a Sum- 
mers Excursion by the Road of Monte- 
casino to Naples,’ ware privately printed by 
him about 1774, In1777 he published ‘The 


usio School, Oxford, Wood (Lives of| Spirit of Athens, being a Political and Philo- 
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sophical peverimene of the History of that 
wblie, a work which brought him some 
fame. A German translation was published 
at Leipzig in the same year, and nine years 
later, after careful revision, he issued a 
second edition, entitled ‘The History of 
Athens, politically and philosophically con- 
sidered’ (London, 4to). A third edition 
appeared in 1807 (London, 8yo). 
m the signesure of the preliminaries of 
ce with France and the United States in 
782, Young was deputed by the proprietors 
of Tobago to negotiate their interests at the 
French court. On 19 June 1781 he was 
returned to parliament for St. Mawes in 
Cornwall. He was a follower of Pitt until 
1801, when he joined the ranks of his patron 
Grenville. He retained this seat until 1806, 
when he was returned for the town of Buck- 
ingham, On 15 June 1786 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and on 2 June 
1701 a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
In 1788 he assailed in parliament the pro- 
oaols of Thomas Gilbert (1720-1798) (a. 7.) 
he the reform of the poor laws in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Observations Preliminary to a Pr: 
osed Amendment of the Poor Laws’ (Lon- 

m, Syo). Asa proprietor of West Indian 
estates he opposed the sudden prohibition of 
the alave trade, and o speech on the subject 
delivered by him in the House of Commons 
was published in 179]. In that year he 
visited the West Indies and wrote an ac- 
count of his travels, entitled ‘A Tour 
through the Windward Islands.’ In 1801 
it was first published as an appendix to the 
second edition of ‘An Historical Survey of 
theIsland of Saint Domingo,’ by Bryan Ed- 
wards (q. V.], the whole work being edited 
by Young. Some of the copies were issued 
with a different title-page as a third volume 
of Edwarde’s ‘History of the British Colo- 
nies in the West Indies.’ 

Young took a keen interest in exploration 
and travel, In 1798 he edited the ‘Journal 
of Samuel Holmes during Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy to China and Tartary’ (London, 
8vo). He was for some years secretary to 
the Association for Promoting the Discovery 
of the Interior Parts of Africa, and in 180: 
edited for the second volume of their ‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ the ‘Journal of Ffriedrich Con- 
rad] Hornemann’s Travels from Cairo to 
Mourzouk, the Capital of the gee of 
Fezzan,’ ‘The journal was separately pub- 
lished in the same year (London, 8vo), and 
& German edition appeared at Weimar. 

Tn 1807 Young was oppointed governor 
of Tobago, a post which he retained until his 
death at the government house at To! 
in January 1815, He was twice married: 
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first, on 22 July 1777, to Sarah, daughter 
and coheiress of Charles Lawrence. By her 
he had four sons— William Lawrence, Brook 
Harry, Charles,and George—and two daugh- 
ters: Sarah Elizabeth, married to Sir Richard 
Ottley, chief justice of Ceylon; andCaroline, 
married to Thomas Robson of Holtby House, 
Yorkshire, Young married, secondly, on 
2] April 1798, Barbara (d. 1 Feb. 1880), 
daughter of Richard Talbot of Malahide 
Oastle, co. Dublin. A portrait of Young 
‘Was engraved by Thomas Holloway for the 
‘European Magazine,’ 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Young was the author of: 1. ‘The Rights 
of Englishmen, or the British Constitution 
of Government compared with that of a 
Democratic Republic,’ London, 1798, 8vo, 
2, ‘An Account of the Black Charaibs in 
the Island of St. Vincent,’ compiled from 
the papers of the first baronet, London, 1795, 
8yo. 8, ‘ Considerations on Poorhouses and 
‘Workhouses; their Pernicious Tendency,’ 
London, 1796, 8vo. 4. ‘Instructions for 
the Armed Yeomanry,’ London, 1797, 8vo, 
5, ‘Corn Trade: an Examination of certain 
Commercial Principles in their Application 
to Agriculture and the Cor Trade, in the 
Fourth Book of Mr. Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations.” With Proposals for the Re- 
vival of the Statutes against Forestalling,’ 
London, 1800, 8yo. 6. ‘The West Indian 
Commonplace Book,’ London, 1807, 4to; a 
‘work marred by many inaccuracies (ef. Edin- 
burgh Review, 1707, xi, 145-0). 7. ‘A few 
Poemswritten at different Periods of my Life,’ 
Barbados [1814], 8vo (privately printed). 
Some verses by Young appeared in the ‘ An- 
nual Register’ (1804 pp. 927, 928, 1805 pp. 
972-9), and a arc of Gray’s ‘Blegy "by 
him, entitled ‘The Camp,’ was printed in 
1862 in ‘Notes and Queries’ (8rd_sey, i. 
499-8), He also wrote a sketch of the life 
of his grandfather, Brook Taylor, which was 
prefixed to Taylor's ‘Contemplatio Philo- 
sophica,’ first printed by Young in 1793. 

[Foster's Baronetage and Knightage; Gent, 
Mag. 1811 H 90, 1816 i, 878, 1816 ii. 682; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; European 


2 | Mag, 1787, i. 69; Ann, Rog. 1708 1,28, 85, 169, 


1794 i, 218, 17971. 258, 17981. 174, 285, 1700 
i, 180, 1800 i 182, 1802 p. 166, 1804 pp, 28, 31, 
1805 p. 45; Georginn Era, 1884, iv. 466; Offi- 
dal Return of Members of Parliament; Alli- 
bone’s Dict. of Engl, Lit.; Spence’s Radical 
Cause of the Present Distreases of West India 
Planters pointed out, 1807.) ELC, 


YOUNG, Sm WILLIAM (1751-1821), 
admiral, born in 1761, entered the navy in 
April 1761 as captain's servant in the Guern~ 
sey with Mark Milbenke {q. 7] In Decem- 

4p 2 
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ber 1762 he was moved into the Wasp, and 
in October 1764 into the Guernsey with Oom- 
modore (Sir) Hugh Palliser (av. He passed 
his examination on 10 Jan. 1769; was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on 12 Nov. 1770; 
and in May 1771 was appointed to the Tri- 
dent, going out to the Mediterranean as 
flagship of Sir Peter Dena [u- v.}) Inl776 
he was in the Portland, flagship of Vice- 
admiral James Young [q. y.], at the Lee- 
ward Islands, and on 10 Hey 1777 was pro- 
moted to the command of the Snake sloop. 
On 28 Sept. 1778 he was advanced to the 
rank of captain; commanded the Hind 
frigate till April 1782, and the Ambuscade 
till the peace. From October 1787 to May 
1790 he commanded the Perseverance, and 
the Orescent till November 1790. In 
January 1793 he was appointed to the For- 
titude, in which he went out to the Medi- 
terranean with Lord Hood, when he took 
art in the occupation of Toulon lee 
oop, Saunt, Viscount]; and on 8 Feb. 
1794, being one of a small squadron do- 
tached under Commodore Linzee, the Forti- 
tude was sent in to destroy a tower on a amall 
promontory in Mortella Bay, immediately 
south of Pte. de la Mortella on the north- 
west coast of Corsica. The tower, however, 
advantageously placed, proved too strong for 
the ship; the Fortitude, after suffering very 
heavy loss, and being set on fire by red-hot 
shot, was obliged to haul off (Janms, i. 208- 
209), and the tower was eventually taken by 
ms from a commanding height on shore. 
The affair gave rise to a rather exaggerated 
opinion of the strength of such towers 
eat numbers of which, under the name o 
martello towers,’ wero built on the south 
coast of England, The Fortitude was still 
with the feet in the actions of 14 March, 
18 July 1796 [see Hotnam, WinttaM, Lorp], 
and returned to England with conyoy in 
the autumn, Young was promoted to be 
rear-admiral on 1 June 1795, and in Decem- 
ber he was appointed a lord of the ad- 
miralty, in which post he remained until 
1801, In April 1797 he wos one of the 
committea of conciliation which visited 
Portsmouth and arranged for the removal 
ofthe seamen’s grievances (Jamas, ii, 27-8). 
He became vice-admiral on 14 Ifeb. 1799, 
and admiral on 9 Nov. 1805, From 1804 
to 1807 he was commander-in-chief at Ply- 
mouth, where he was said by Lord Dun- 
donald (Autobiography of a Seaman, i, 
171-2, 178-9) to have shown undue greed 
for prize-money. The charge seems un- 
founded ; for cruisers sailing from Plymouth 
were necessarily under the orders of the 
commander-in-chief at the port, and his 
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claim to issue the orders was in a 
with the etiquette and routine of thes se. 
vice. In 1809 he was a member of the 
court-martial on James, lord Gambier 
[a. v.], and is said to have shown an undue 
1as In favour of the accused (Jauzs WV 
425), From 1811 to the end of the war hy 
commanded the fleet in the North S 
blockading the Scheldt and the whole of 
the Dutch and German coast, as a counter. 
measure to the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
In July 1814 he was nominated a KB. 
which on the reconstruction of the order of 
the Bath in the following year bacama 
G.O.B. In 1819 he was appointed vica 
admiral of the United Bengden. He died 
i Lonen on 26 on bee His portrait, 
eechey, was exhibited at th 
hoadens in 1804, eas 
Annual Biog. and Obit, 1823, p.816; ‘ 
weal Hist, cacan 8v0 edit.) ; te 
in the Public Record Office, The exact atu. 
tion of the Tour de la Mortella is shown in Mf 
Hell's Plan du Golfe de St, Florent, 1828 J 


TEL 
YOUNG, Str WILLIAM (1799-1887), 
chief justice of Nova Scotia, was born at Fal- 
kirk in Scotland, on 8 Sept. 1799, 

His father, Joun Youne (1773-1887), 
agricultural writer, was born near Falkirk 
in September 1773, and educated at Glasgow 
University. He entered into trade, and 
about 1815 emigrated to Nova Scotia with 
his wife and family. In 1818 he drew atten- 
tion to the backward state of agriculture in 
the province in a series of twenty-three 
letters signed ‘ Agricola’ which appeared at 
Halifax in the ‘ Recorder’ between 25 July 
and 26 Dec. By means of these letters 
he procured the establishment of a board of 
agriculture in Nova Scotia, of which he 
became secretary. They were published m 
book form in 1822 under the title ‘ Letters of 
Agricola on the Principles of Vegetation 
and Tillage’ (Ifalifax, 8vo), In 1825 he 
was returned to the provincial parliament, 
and retained his seat until his death at 
Halifax on 26 Oot. 1887, He married Agnes, 
daughter of George Renny of Falkirk. By 
her he had three sons— William; George 
Renny, who is noticed below; and Charles, 
who became a judge (Monean, Bibliotheca 
Canadiensis, 1867; Murnoon, Hist. of Nous 
Scotia, 1867, iii. 421, 422, 486, 448). 

His eldest son William was educated at 
Glasgow University and, on returning to 
Nova Scotia, aided his father in busines 
until 1820, He then studied law with 
Charles Rufus Fairbanks, Hoe was called 
to the bar of Nova Scotia in 1826, and 
to that of Prince Edward’s Island in 1886. 


‘ Young 
Tn 1848 he was appointed queen’s counsel, 
In 1882 he was returned as a liberal to the 
legislateve assembly of Nova Scotis for Cape 
Breton, and when that island was divided 
to several electoral districts in 1887 he 
qas elected for that of Inverness. Soon 
after entering parliament he protested 
against the coal-minin, menopoy anted 
hy the crown to the creditors of the Duke of 
York, ond at s later date he and his brother 
George were largely instrumental in procur- 
ing its abolition. In 1888, towards the close 
of the rebellion of the French Canadians, 
Young was among those invited to meet 
Lord Durham at Quebec and discuss the 
complaints of the French population [see 
Lawton, JonN Goren, first Ean, oF 
Dorwam}, He set forth the grievances of 
his own peer 10 8 letter which Durham 
afterwards appended to his famous report. 
In 1889 Young and Herbert Huntington 
were sent to England to lay their case be- 
fore the home government, and they suc- 
ceededin gaining someimportant concessions. 
A report of their Heoeee ngs was published 
on their return. Young took a prominent 
xt im the quarrel in 1839 between the 
emslative assembly and the leutenant- 
ernor, Sir Colin Campbell (1776-1847) 
q. v.), concerning the remodelling of the 
executive council in accordance with a des- 
atch from Lord John Russell. In 1842 he 
fecame a member of the executive council, 
and in 1848 he was elected speaker of the 
legislative assembly, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold until 1854, when he became 
leader of the government, and on 8 April 
attorney general, In 1857 the government 
were defeated, and he went into opposition. 
In 1859 he was returned to the legislative 
agsembly for the county of Cumberland, after 
having represented Inverness fortwenty-two 
years. In the same yearhe again became 
premier and was chosen president of the 
executive council. During his political life 
he was the recognised spokesman of the 
tgticulturists of the province. In 1861 he 
was associated with Thomas Ritchie and 
MoOully in revising the statutes of Nova 
Scotia. 

In 1860 Young retired from politics, and 
was appointed chief justice of Nova Scotia 
m August. Subsequently he was also nomi- 
nated judge of the court of vice-admiralty, 
a crown oo He was knighted 
in 1868, and resigned his office on 4 May 
1881 on account of nee. In that year he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D, from 
Dalhousie CoMege, Halifax. He died at 
Halifax on 8 May 1887. On 10 Aug. 1880 
he married Anne, daughter of Michael Tobin, 
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amember of the legislative council, She 
died at Halifax on 12 Jan, 1883, 

Young's younger brother, Grozcn Rewxy 
Youne (7. 1884-1817), author and jour- 
nalist, was born in Scotland. In 1824 he 
established the ‘Nova Scotian,’ a newspaper 
which he edited until 1828, when it was 

urchased by Joseph Howe [a v4 He was 

‘or a considerable time member of the legis- 
lative assembly. Among his publications 
were: J. ‘The British North American 
Colonies, Letters toE G. 5, Stanley, MP. 
terns Lord Derby upon the existing 

eaties with Franceand America as regards 
their Rights of Fishery upon the Coasts of 
Nova Scotia, Labrador, and Newfoundland,’ 
London, 1884, 8vo. 2, ‘The History, Prin- 
ciples, and Prospects of the Bank of British 

orth America and of the Colonial Bank; 
with an Enqwry into Colonial Exchangrs,’ 
London, 1888, 8vo, 3,‘The Canadian Ques- 
tion,’ London, 1839, 8yo. 4. ‘On Colomal 
Literature, Science, and Education,’ Lon- 
don, 1842, 12mo: a work of some value. OF 
three volumes announced only the first ap- 

eared. 65, ‘Articles on the great Colonial 

roject of connecting Halifax and Quebec 
yy a Railroad, London, 1847, Svo (Monraay, 

tbliotheca Canadiensis, 1867). 

(Dent's Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1v. 48-7 ; 
Rose’s Cyclopedia of Canadian Biogr, 1888, pp. 
898-400; Appleton’s Cyc] of Amencan Biogr. 
1889 ; Morgan's Canadian Legal Directory, 1878, 
p. 278; Foster's Baronetage and Knightage, 
1882; Rattray’s Scot in British North Amenca, 
1880-4, i. 289, if. G64-7.} B16, 


YOUNGE, ELIZABETH (1744P-1797), 
actress [See Porz} 


YOUNGE or YOUNG, RICHARD 
(ft. 1640-1670), Calvinist tract wiiter, was 
a member of the family of the Youngs of 
Roxwell in Essex, where a small estate in 
Morant’s time was still known as‘ Youngs.’ 
In order to be near the best puritan pulpits he 
settled im Moorgate, and soon became known 
for his tracts cree the general view that 
this world was the hell of the godly and the 
next world the hell of the ungodly, but more 
particularly admonishing in no measured 
terms the errors of the drunkard, the swearer, 
and the covetous. In hus ‘ Curb against 
Cursing’ he commends above his own writ- 
ing the‘ Heaven and Hell Epitomised’ of 

Swimock [q. v.}; but he went on 
steadily down to 1671 pouring out penny 
tracts, Most of them were issued through 
James Crump, & bookbinder in Little Bar- 
tholomew’s Well-yard. Many copies were 
exported to America, whileothers were esther 
lent on a twopennuy security or given away 


Younge 


by the author, first at the Black Swan, | British Museum Library has 
Moorgate, and afterwards in Cripplegate and | of 


Newington Oauseway. 
His publications comprised: 1, ‘ A Ooun- 
terrors or Soverain Antidote against all 
efe... together with the Victory of 
Patience,’ London, 1687, 8vo; & second edi- 
tion, much enlarged, and recommended by 
Thomas Westfield [q. v.] and Daniel Featley 
[q. v.}, appeared in 1641; a ‘ fourth edition’ 
was included in No. 4. 2. ‘Philarguro- 
mastix, or the Arraignment of Oovetous- 
nesse and Ambition in our great and greedy 
Cormorants... . By Junius Florilegus,’ Lon- 
don, 1658, 8vo. He frequently signed him- 
self ‘Richard Young, of Roxwell, forilegus,’ 
8. ‘The Blemish of Government, Shame of 
Religion, Disgrace of Mankinde, or a Charge 
drawn up against Drunkards, and presented 
to his Tlighness the Lord Protector in the 
name of all the Sober partie in the three 
Nations,’ London, 1655, 8vo. 4, ‘A Obris- 
tian Library, or a Pleagant and Plentiful 
Paradise of Practical Divinity,’ London, 
1665, 8vo, This bulky volume is stated to 
contain ten treatises, ‘like ten small Corn- 
fields now laid together (as it were) within 
one hedge,’ prefaced by letters to the‘ Worthy 
Authour’ and ‘Ingenuous Reader’ byRichard 
Vines and Richard Baster. With the ori- 
ginal ten are bound up in the British Mu- 
seum copy eleven additional treatises by 
Young, all of them apparently being re- 
mainder copies of penny tracts by Young in 
various editions, At the end of a tract 
called ‘Apples of Gold’ (1654) the printer 
fives a list of thirty-three separately printed 
iscourses by Young. 6, ‘The Peoples Im- 
pace and Oompassionate Monitor, about 
earing of Sermons,’ 1657; an attack upon 
preaching for rhetorical effect merely, dedi- 
cated to Sir Nathanael Basile. 6. ‘The 
Impartial Monitor: about Following the 
Fashions... in a rare Example of one 
that Oured his Wife of her Costlinesse, 
Imprimatur, Edmund Oalamie, London, 
1666, 7, ‘The Iearts-Index, or Self-Know- 
ledge, 1659, 8, ‘A Topefull Way to Cure 
that horrid Sinne of Swearing,’ 1660, 
9. ‘Mena great losse of Happinesse for not 
paying the small quit-rent of Thanifulnesse,’ 
661. 10. ‘A Spark of Divine Light to 
kindle piety in a frozen Soul... printe 
for Peter Parker in Popes-head Alley,’ 1671. 
This little piece, which he calls his ‘little 
Benjamin,’ was apparently the last of 
Young's exhortatories. In @ postscript he 
announces ‘ Upon Newington Causeway thi 
Book is freely given to all, but beware of 
sending for it out of wantonness; for sacri- 
lege is a parching and a blasting sin.’ The 
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nearly thi 
Young's admonitory tracts and ae 
works i tue it is hard to piierentiats them 
owing to the variations of title in ; 
editions. as Sucoeasivg 
ounge’s Works; Hazlitt’s Bibl, i 
and Notes; Yeowell’s Biogr. ullawion tae 
Mus.; Halkett and Laing's Dict. of Anon, and 
Peeudon. Lit.] T, §, 
YOUNGER, ELIZABETH (16992. 
1762), actress, called indifferently on tha 
stage at the outset Miss and Mra, Younger 
was the daughter of James and Margaret 
Younger, and the sister of M— Bicknell 
q oT Her mother was a Keith, a near ra. 
tive of the earls Marischal, and her father 
rode in the 8rd troop of guards and seryed 
seven years in Flanders under King William, 
She appeared on the stage with the combined 
companies of Drury Lane and Dorset Car. 
den, and pleyod for Mrs, Knight's benefit on 
27 March 1706 the Princess Elizabeth in 
Banks's ‘ Virtue Betrayed, or Anna Bullen’ 
and spoke a new epilogue. She is next 
traced at Drury Lane with the combined 
Drury Lane and Haymarket companies on 
29 Jan. 1711 a8 Lightning in the‘ Taina! 
Page in the ‘Orphan’ followed, as did Rose 
in the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ and Miss Prue in 
‘Love for Love;’ and on 29 Jan, 1718 she 
was the original Olara, disguised as a foot- 
man, in Charles Shadwell’s ‘ Humours of ths 
Army.’ She was at this time regularly en. 
gaged, which suggests that she was older 
than was given out. On 2 May 1714, for 
her sister's benefit, Mrs, Younger danced, 
‘who never danced on the stage before, 
She played Mra. Betty in ‘Sir Solomon 
Single,’ Cydaria in ‘Indian Emperor,’ Mary 
in the ‘Puritan, or_the Widow of Watling 
Street,’ Pegay in ‘London Cuckolds,’ Phila- 
delphia in the ‘Amorous Widow,’ and was 
on 28 Feb, 1716 the original Joyce in Gay's 
‘What d’ye call itP’ She then appeared as 
Mrs. Dainty Fidget in the ‘Country Wife’ 
Flora in ‘She would and she would not, 
Queen in ‘Don Carlos,’ Inis in‘ A Wife well 
managed.’ (an original part) in 1715, Miss 
Notatle in * Lady’s Last Stake,’ Valeria in 
the ‘Rover,’ Dol Mavis in the ‘Silent 
Woman,’ Lucy Weldon in ‘ Oroonoko,’ Amie 
in ‘ Jovial Crew,’ Sylvius (originally) in Mra, 
hristian King 
of Britain,’ on 11 May 1717, Oelia in ‘ Vol- 
pone,’ Dorinda in Dryden's Fig ee An- 
gelica in ‘Constant Oouple,’ Victoria in 
Fatal Marriage,’ Violante in ‘Sir Courtly 


his | Nice,’ and Floretta in ‘Greenwich Park.’ 


More important parts assigned her were first 
Constantia in the *Ohances’ Melisinds in 
‘Aurenge-Zebe,’ Lady Wouldbe in 'Yol- 


, Younger 


one,’ and Fidelia in the ‘Plain Dealer, 
fa Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Artifice’ she was the 
first Louisa on 2 Oct. 1722, and in Steele's 
‘Conscious Lovers’ the first Phillis on 
7 Nov. She also played Hoyden in the ‘ Re- 
lapse,’ Edging in the ‘Careless Husband,’ 
Sylvia in the ‘Recruiting Officer, Frances 
in ‘Ram Alley,’ and other parts, 

During the season of 1724-5 she disap- 
ears, On 4 Oct. 1725, as the Country 

fife, she made her entry on the stage of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, at which house for the 
next seven seasons she remained. In her 
first year she played Charlot Weldon in 
‘Orooncko,” Desdemona, Euphronia in 
‘ sop,’ Lady Fanciful in ‘Provoked Wife,’ 
Flippanta in the ‘ Confederacy,’ Dorinda in 
the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Belinda, Gatty in 
‘She would if she could,’ and Julette in § Pil- 

im,’ She was also the first Graciana in 
‘Capricious Lovers,’ Scuttle in ‘ Female For- 
tune-teller,”’ and Mariana in Southerne’s 
‘Money the Mistress,’ Subsequently she was 
the original Miss Severne, disguised as Sir 
Harry Truelove, in Welsted's ‘ Dissembled 
Wanton’ on 14 Deo. 1726, and Olympias in 
‘Philip of Macedon,’ and played Miranda in 
‘Woman's a Riddle,’ Cordelia, Leonora in 
the ‘Mistake, Angelica in the ‘Gamester,’ 
Selima in ‘Tamerlane,’ Miranda in ‘Busy- 
body,’ Schoolboy, Kitty Carrot in ‘ What 
d'ye call itP’ Lucia in Cato,’ Fair Quaker, 
Lady Lurewell in ‘Constant Couple,’ Lady 
Townly, Hippolita in ‘She would and she 
would not,’ Mrs. Ford, Estifania in ‘Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife,’ and Mrs, Conquest 
in ‘ Lady's Last Stake.’ Her original parts 
comprise: Ariaspe in Sturmy’s ‘Sesostris’ 
on Ty Jon, 1728, Artesia in Barford’s ‘ Vir- 
gin Queen’ on 7 Dec., Isabella in the‘ Rape f 
on 25 Nov. 1729, Myrtilla in an alteration 
by Gay of his‘ Wife of Bath’ on 19 Jan. 
1780, ilaret’ in Fielding's ‘ Coffee House 
Politician ’ on 4 Deo, (in this pieoe, probably 
given previously at the Tlaymariret, she 
spoke a not too decent role ; Hermione 
in Theobald’s ‘Orestes’ on 8 April 1781, and 
Violetts in Kellys Married race 
95 March 1782, o translation apparently of 
‘Le Philosopho Marié of Destouches, On 
the opening performance at the new theatre 
in Covent Garden she played Millamant in 
the ‘Man of the World,’ and was seen 
during the season as Bellaria in ‘ Tunbridge 
Walks,’ Olivia in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ and 
Eudosia in ‘Siege of Damascus’ She was 
on 9 Jan. 1784 the original Batty in Popple’s 
‘Lady's Revenge,’ played Lady Bet 0- 
dish in the ‘ Careless Husband,’ and had an 
original part, probably Lady Willit, in Gay's 
‘Distressed Wife ?on 5 March 1734. 
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The last part to which Mra. Younger’s 
name appears is Victoria in ‘ Fatal Marriage ' 
on4 May, though a day or two later she 
probably played in the ‘ Busybody.' She res 
tired at the close of the season 17984, and 
about the same date she married the Hon, 
John Finch, fourth son of Daniel, earl of 
Nottingham; he died on 12 Feb, 1763, 
Twenty years before his marriage to her 
Finch was stabbed all but fatally in a quarrel 
by the famous Sally Salisbury, adias Pridden 

ALPOLE, Correap, ed. Cunningham, 1, 
79n.3 see also Saory’s Cat. Nos, 1216, 
1217); he was member of parliament for 
Higham Forrers (1781-44), She had by 
him a daughter Elizabeth, who married, on 
2 June 1767, John Mason, of Greenwich. 
Mrs. Younger, otherwise Mrs, Finch, died on 
24 Nov. 1762. She was a pleasing actrees, 
and, when she retired from the stage, lett 
behind her a good reputation, artistic and 
social, From the parts of sprightly chambers 
maid, she rose to play the Toadin characters 
in comedy. Ter essays in tragedy did little 
for her reputation. Her most err parts 
were Belinda in the ‘Qld Bachelor? Miranda 
in the ‘Busybody,’ and the Country Wife. 

(Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Hist, 
of the English Stage (attributed to Batterton); 
Devies’s Dramatic Miscellanies ; Wulpole’s Cor- 
respondcnee, ed, Cunmngham; Doran's Stace 
Annals, ed, Lowe; Gent, Mag. 1763; Collins's 
Peerage, ed. 1812, iii, 408; Notes aud Querias, 
Oth ser, iii. 69, 153.] I.E. 

YOUNGER, JOHN (1785-1860), of St. 
Boswells, writer on angling, shoemaker, 
and post, the youngest of the six children of 
William comet a border shoemaker, by 
his wife, Jean Henderson, was born at Long 
newton in the parish of Ancrum, Roxburgh- 
shire, on 5 July 1785. His grandfather, Jo! 
Younger, had put by 900/, as a gardener in 
England, but lost it all by an unlucky spe- 
culation. He himself was pnt to the last 
when barely nine. The countryside was a 
poor one, even befora the black famine of 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
and while the quartern loaf stood at 2s. Johu 
had some sharp straits to live through, the 
details of whic supply some truly pathetic 
passages in his ‘ Auto jography. @ 8002 
gurpasaed any poacher of the day in his know= 
ledge of fur and feather, but, above all, he 
became an unrivalled angler. When fangs 
began to mend he married (9 Aug. 1811) 
Agnes Riddle, and settled at St, Boswells, 
some three miles from Longnewton, as the 
village shoemaker. Having bought a copy 
of Burns for eixpence at St. Boswells fair, 
John began to feel that he too was a poet, 
but it was not until 1884 that he published 
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a little volume (in the metre of ‘Don Juan’), 
entitled ‘ Thoughts as they Rise’ (Glasgow, 
12mo). The title is a good one, suggesting, 
as it does, the lack of metrical finish con- 
Spicuous in work by no means devoid of in- 
spiration. After ‘sweethearting’ and love 
lyrics, he held the next best thing in the 
world to be fly-fishing, and he turned his 
intimate ranwieigs of this last subject to 
good account when he dated from St. Bos- 
‘wells Green in September 1889 his ‘ River 
Angling for Salmon and Trout, more par- 
ticularly as practised in the Tweed and its 
Tributaries’ (Edinburgh, 1840, 16mo, two 
editions; revised, Kelso, 1860, 16mo, and 
1864, 8vo; it was highly praised in the 
‘Field’ for its ‘practical’ value, and good 
copies of the first edition are still at a pre- 
mium). He was es keen an observer of men 
as of fish, and he hecame courted alike as 
the most proficient Scots angler and as the 
*Tweedade Gnostic. He laughed at the 
chartist moyement as chimerical, but poverty 
was to him almost a religion; he both hated 
and despised the rich, nor was he at any pains 
to conceal his views. Of a duke to whom it 
‘was once suggested he might appeal, he said 
roughly, ‘We have no natural sympathies, 
save eating, that is, when o poor man has to 
eat.’ Atypical cobbler in many respects, he 
thought deeply but rather crossly. His per- 
ception of lyrical poetry and natural beauty 
‘was exquisite, but he had a disgust, partly 
envious,for‘ the classics, and he looled on the 
Waverley novels as ‘old piperstories, ‘dwarf 
and witch tales, and monstrous caricatures 
of Scottish manners. The ‘baronial hall’ 
was his abhorrence. In 1847, being then 
gixty-two, he won a prize for an essay on 
‘The Temporal Advantage of the Sabbath 
...in relation to the Working Classes’ 
tontiished as ‘The Light of the Week,’ 
ondon, 1849, 12mo, 1851 and 18658, 8vo), 
an admirable example of the sententious 
essay, lit up by vivid illustrations such as a 
ee Speaker or preacher might envy. 
e went ne London to receive his prize of 
157, ot the hands of the Harl of Shaftesbury, 
and on his return was banquated by the 
neighbourhood, in which he was extremel 
popular. About 1849 he was appointed vil- 
age postmaster, but the routine worl: proved 
beyond his patience,and in January 1856 he 
threw up the post and returned to cobbling. 
He died very poor, but honest and indus- 
trioug to the last, on 18 June 1860, and was 
buried beside his ‘ Nannie’ (often celebrated 
in his writings; she died in 1856) in St. 
Boswells kirkyard. He left some rich ma- 
terials for a ‘memoir’ of himself, to which 
he had given tha title ‘ Obscurities in Private 
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Life developed; or Robinson Orugos o. 
travelled’ These were recast into an hie: 
biogmphy af John Younger,’ and published 
at Kelso in 1881. His best thoughts are 
contained in this and in two bulky volumes 
of correspondence which remain unpublished 
Good engraved portraits of Younger ara pre. 
fixed both to the ‘Autobiography’ and tg 
‘River Angling.’ 

[Younger’s Autobiography (bringing hig ij 
down to about 1820) and rete it Me 
prefixed to River Angling, 1860; Henderson's 
My Life as an Angler, 1879; Westwood and 
Satchell’s Bibliotheca Piscatorie, 1983, p. 244: 
Scotsman, 20 June 1860; Sunderland Times, 
22 June 1860; Winks’s Illustrious Shoemakera, 
1883, pp. 319-21 ; indes Groome’s Gazetteer of 
Scotland, s.v, ‘St. Boswells;’ Allibone's Dict, of 
Engl, Lit.; Book Prices Ourrent, 1899: Brit 
Mus, Cat.} rg 

YPRES, WILLIAM or, erroneous) 
styled Earn or Kunz (¢. 1165?), (Seo 
Wirram,) 

YULE, Sir HENRY (1820-1889), geo. 
apher, born 1 May 1820 at Inveresk, near 
dinburgh, was youngest son of Major Wil- 
liam Yule (1704-1889) of the East India 
Company's service and of his wife Eliza, 
daughter of Paterson of Broehead in A: 
shire. The family was settled for several 

anerations as tenant-farmers at Dirleton in 

ast Lothian. The name is Scandinavian, 
Major Yule, Sir Henry's father, was versed 
in oriental literature. He retired fromIndia 
in 1806 with a valuable collection of Persian 
and Arabic MSS, which was presented by his 
sons to the British Museum. He issued pri- 
vately in 1892 o lithographed edition of the 
‘ Apothegms of ‘Ali, the son of Abu Talib’ in 
the Arabic with an old Persian version and 
an English translation by himself. 

Henry Yule was educated at thehighschool 
in Edinburgh, and was afterwards a pupil, 
first with Henry Parr Tamilton [a vt and 
then with James Challis [q. v.], subsequently 
Plumian professoratCambridge, Hisfellow- 
Ppeils included John Mason Neale (gq. v.] and 

arvey Goodwin the mathematician, after- 
wards bishop of Carlisle, who has described 
Yule’s intellectual development as extra- 
ordinary for his years. He had,the bisho 
adds, ‘considerable geometrical ingenuity, 
but ‘showed much more liking for Greek 

lays and for German than for mathematics.’ 

avin; oa @ competent acquaintance 
with the classics, he went to Addiscombe 
in 1887, and, passing out head of the college 
in 1889, went for a year to Ohatham, tn 
1840 he was appointed to the Bengal En- 
gineers. His firat appointment in India 
was among the Kasias, a primitive Mongo- 
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Joid people on the north-east borders of Ben- 
gal, who greatly interested him, and his 
aecount of their quaint manners and cus- 
toms, of the character of the country, and 
of its megalithic monuments, showed the 
pent of his studies, 

In 1845 he came home on leave to 
his cousin Anna Maria (d. 18765), daughter of 
Generel Martin White of the Bengal army. 
From 1843 to 1849 he served with a group 
of officers, who all afterwards stained dis- 
tinction (among them Napier, Durand, Baird 
Smith, Cautley, W. E. Baker, W. W. Great- 
hed, and R. Strachey), in the restoration 
and development of the irrigation system of 
the Moguls in the North-West Provinces. 
His labours were interrupted by the Sikh 
wars of 1846-6 and 1818-9, in both of which 
he took part. He was at home on furlough 
from 1819 to 1851, and during that period 
jecturad at the Scottish Military Academy. 
While thus engaged, he wrote a volume on 
‘Fortification.’ Professionally it may still 
be read with profit, while its interesting 
biographical notices and portraits of famous 
engineers completely differentiate it from 
the ordinary technical treatises. A French 
translation Steere in Paris in 1868. His 
warm regard for Henry Dundas Trotter 
[a- v.}, then recently returned from his 
expedition to the Niger, led Yule to take an 
interest in the slave-trade controversy, and 
his able pamphlet, ‘The African Squadron 
Vindicated’ (uonsie, 1850), passed through 
more than one edition. 

Having early gained the confidence and 
regard of Lord Dalhousie, the governor- 
general of India, he was in 1855 appointed 
under-secretary to the newly formed public 
works department, Besides irrigation, this 
department was entrusted with the direc- 
tion of the great scheme for railways which 
Lord Dalhousie was urging forward. The 
railway scheme entailed from its novelt 
much labour and anxiety. From this wor 
Yule was temporarily detached as secretary 
to Colonel (afterwards Sir Arthur) Phayre’s 
friendly embassy to Burmah, and to act as 
its chronicler. His report to government, 
afterwards recast, and. published in 1858 as 
‘ A Narrative of the Mission to Ava in 18655,’ 
was his first’ publication to attract wide 
attention. It is mainly illustrated by his 
own pencil, The confidence in Yule shown 
by Lord Dalhousie was continued to him in 
very full measure by the succeeding go- 
vernor-general, Lord Canning. Yuleretired 
from the service in 1862, and was created 
O.B. in the following year. 

Partly on account of his wife’s health, 
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Italian mirsionaries and travellers in Central 
Asia, he took up his residence at Palermo. 
In 1868 he brought out for the Hakluyt So- 
ciety ‘ Mirabilia descripta. The Wonders of 
the East,” by Jordanus, and in 1866 ‘Cathay 
and the Way thither’ (2 vols,), containing, 


marry | besides biographical notices of old travellers 


and many of their curious letters and re- 
ports, a fund of information on medieval 
Asia, with a full and well-digested account 
of the intercourse from early times between 
China and the west. Wule’s famous edition 
of ‘ Marco Polo’ appeared in 1871 ond earned 
him the pola medal of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Italy, and Inter the founder’s medal 
of the Royal Geopephical Society. The 
book is storehouse of curious and profound 
research, and placed the editor by common 
consent in the first rank of geographers, A 
remarkable feature in Yule's work is the 
skill with which he unravels the most con- 
fused narratives of uncritical and credulous 
medirval writers, and the satisfaction he feels 
in rehabilitating, when possible, their charac- 
ter for accuracy, An enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1875. A new edition of Yule’s 
‘Marco Polo,’ prepared by Professor Cordier 
of Paris, was published in 1908, with memoir 
of Sir Henry Yule and a bibliography, by his 
daughter A. F, Yule, 

Yule retumed to England after his first 
wife’s death in 1875, and was placed. on the 
Indian council, from which he retired shortly 
before his death in 1889. His presence there 
was much valued, not only for his ey 
services, but from his habit of viewing 
questions on their own merits, rather than 
by the light of expediency or of precedent. 

«He married secondly, in 1877, Mary Wil- 
helmina (d. 26 April 1881), second daughter 
of Fulwar Skipwith, of the Bengal civil 
service, but she died four years afterwards. 
At this time his own health was beginning 
to break, but his industry hardly diminished. 
Two important works date from these years, 
‘Hobson Jobson, a Glossary of Anglo-Indian. 
Colloquial Words and Phrases’ (1886, new 
edit. 1903), the terms dealt with being culled 
not only from books but from diaries and East 
India Ontapany's court letters of the seren- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and copi- 
ously illustrated by a quaint medley of refer- 
ences, It is dedicated in graceful Latin to 
his brother, Sir George. His Inst work for 
the Hakluyt Society was the ‘Diary of Sir 
‘William Hedges ' (1887), full of curious de- 
tails of the inner working of the old and new 
East India companies, comprising inciden- 
ally the strange lustory of Governor Pitt, 
of Pitt diamond celebrity [see Pitt, THomas, 


partly to investigate the histories of old | 1668-1726). The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
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also contains many important geographical 
and biographical papers, and the vurious 
Asiatic and geographical journals for many 
years had valuable articles from his pen. 
For a new edition of John Wood’s ‘ Journey 
to the Oxus’ (1872), Yule wrote an intro- 
duction which is @ brilliant essay on the 
topo aphy of the Upper Oxus regions, with, 
incidentally, an exposure—a remarkable piece 
of geographical intuition—of the curious 
literary frauds of the great Russian geo- 
gropher Klaproth, Yule also contributed in- 
troductions to Nikolai Mikhailovitch Przhe- 
yal’sky's ‘ Mongolia ’(1876), and for Captain 
William John Gill’s ‘River of Golden Sand’ 
(1880) he prepared o learned and highly 
interesting study of the river systems of 
Eastern Tibet and Burmah. A long series 
of biographical notices, chiefly in the ‘ Royal 
Engiueers’ Journal,’ of distinguished en- 
gineers, are models of what such compositions 
ought to be. Ie gave, besides, a vast amount 
of friendly help, in suggestions and criticism, 
to the works of others, and notably to writ- 
era for the ae Society, of which he 
was president until the end of 1889, 

The widely awakened interest of late 
years in the geography as well as in the me- 
dissval history and archeology of Central 
Asia is largely due to Yule’s labours. His 
erudition and sympathy have inspired alike 
explorer and student. Baron F, von Richt- 
hofen, a scientific traveller and pecmerbee 
of the first rank, and endowed with wide phi- 
losophic observation, speaks of Yule’s unique 
position as an historical geographer, and at- 
tributes to his mode of treating his subject 
(viz, by combining ‘ wissenschafiliche Grind- 
lichkeit mit anmutender Form ’) a wide in- 
fluence, not only on English but on conti- 
nentel scholars, He was a many-sided man, 
His efforts in verse, serious and humorous, 
and sometimes in good Scots, were very 
happy, and he was interested to the last in 
art, a discovery, and social and phi- 
lanthropic movements. A keen and delight- 
ful sense of humour was never far from the 
surface in his conversation or in his writings. 
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He received the honorary depres 
from Edinburgh in. 1884, and wes grocy 
KOS. in 1889, He died at his residence 
in London on 80 Dec, 1889, havin within 
eight hours of his death dictated in Latin 
the following message to the Institute of 
France, which had just made him a corre. 
sponding member : ‘ Reddo gratias, illustris. 
simi domini, ob honores tanto nimios quanto 
immeritos, Mihi robora deficiunt, + ita colla. 
en moclpiats voluntatem pro facto, Cum 
corde pleno et gratissimo moriturus yos,i 
iro Aoatiul, ae ple a sel: 
portrait, painted by Mr, T. B, Wirg. 
man, is in the Royal Engineers’ Me 
at Chatham, ciate, 

Yule had two brothers. The elder, Sir 
Gaoren Upry Yorn 1818-1886), was dis 
tinguished Indian civilian and a famous shi. 
kart, During the mutiny, with a corps of 
mounted European volunteers, he maintained 
order aisvagaont the division of Bhagalpur, 
driving out ange bodies of the mutineers and 
keepmg open the navigation of the Ganges, 
while preventing communication between 
the rebels in East and West Bahar. Ha 
subsequently served as chief commissioner 
of Oudh, as resident at Hyderabad, and 
finally on the governor-general’s council, 
from which he retired in 1869, 

The other brother, Rosnrr Yuzu (1817- 
1857), published an excellent treatise ‘On 
Cavalry Movements’ (1856) as well ag some 
fugitive writings in prose and verse, After 
much active service in Persia and Afghani- 
stan he fell while leading his regiment, the 
9th lancers, in a gallant action before Delhi, 


Miss A. F, Yule’s Memoir in Marco Polo, ard 
edit, 1908; Journals of the Royal Engineers aud 
Royal Asiatic Soc. for 1890; Proc, of the Royal 
Soe, of Edinburgh, 1891, and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Soc, 1890; Scottish Geographical Mag, 
(seo for bibliography), 1890, Baran’ von Richt. 
hofen in Verhandlungon der Gesellschaft fur Erd- 
kunde au Berlin, xvii, 2; Professor Gigticli mBol- 
lettino della Societa Gecgrafica Italiana, March 
1880; M, Henri Cordier in Journal Asiatique, 
1890, xv. 2; personal knowledge.] 0, T. 
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Rrowarp Jamus, 1795-1874, 


ZAEHNSDORE, JOSEPH (1816-1886), 
bookbinder, son of Gottlieb Zaehnsdorf, of 
Pesth in Austria-Hungary, was Lorn in that 
city on 27 Feb. 1816, and received his educa- 
tion in the gymnasium there. At the age 
of fifteen he was apprenticed to Herr Knipe, 
a bookbinder of Stuttgart, with whom he re- 
mained five years, afterwards proceeding to 
Vienna, where he workedin the shop of Herr 
Stephan, a bookbinder in a large way of busi- 
ness. He left Vienna about 1836,and aucces- 
sively visited Ztirich, Freiburg, Baden-Baden, 
and Paris. In 1887 he came to London, and 
obtained capes in the esta) lishment 
of Messrs, Wesley & Oo., Friar Street, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, for whom he worked three 

ears. He afterwards entered the shop of 
, Mackenzie, a binder of considerable emi- 
nence, and there he remained until 1842, 
when he commenced business on his own 
account at 90 Drury Lane, remoymg in 1845 
to 80 Bridges Street, Covent Garden, after- 
wards called 86 Oatherine Street. Zachns- 
dorf became a naturalised British subject in 
1855, and died at 1£ York Street, Covent 
Garden, on 7 Deo. 1886, In July 1849 he 
married Ann daughter of John Mahoney, 
by whom he had an only child, Mx. Joseph 
William Zaehnsdorf, his successor in business 
and author of ‘The Art of Bookbinding,’ 

Zaehnsdorf was an excellent craftsman, 
and his work may be ranked with that of 
Bedford and Riviere. The forwarding and 
finishing of his bindings are equally good, and 
much artistic taste is also displayed in their 
decoration, Fine examples of his workman- 
ship are to be found in the libraries of all 
the great English collectors of the day. He 
exhibited at the London International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, where he received honour- 
tble mention. He also obtained medals at 
the Areas Working Olass Exhibi- 
tion, held at the Crystal Palace in 18665, at 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1866, at Paris in 
1867, at Vienna in 1878, and at South Ken- 
sington in 1874, 

dorf was acquainted with the 

German, French, and Italian languages, and 

also with several of the Sclavonic tongues. 

[The British Bookmaker, iv. 8; Journal of 

the Soc, of Arte, xxxy, 38; British and Colonial 

Printer and Stationer, 22 Dee, 1886; informe- 
tion supplied by the family.] wW.y.F 
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ZEEMAN, ENOOH (1694-1744), por- 
trait painter, [See Supmay.] 


ZERFFI, GEORGE GUSTAVUS 
(1821-1892), writer on history and art, was 
born in Hungary in 1821. Ho edited at 
Pesth the ‘Ungar’ newspaper, and in 1818 
served as a captain in the 2nd corps of the 
revolutionary army, On the failure of the 
revolution in 1849 he came to England 
and was naturalised. Some years later he 
obtained surpicy ment in the department of 
art at South Kensington, and in 1868 
was appointed a lecturer. He devoted 
much attention to the subject of decora- 
tion, and published in the ‘Building News’ 
in 1872-6 ‘Historical Art Studieg,’ bein, 
his lectures in a revised form. In 187 
he issued & more comprehensive work, en- 
titled ‘A Manual of the Historical Deve- 
lopment of Art... with special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Or- 
nament, It went through three editions. 
Prefixed to the preface is a chart illustrating 
the development of art from the earliest 
times, and a bibliography is none! to 
the work, Throughout his life Zertfi also 
gave much attention to history, which he 
maintained should be studied as a whole on 
piloeopnioal nee In 1879 he pub- 
ished ‘The Science of History, a work 
written for Japanese scholers in accordance 
with instructions prepared by K. Surge- 
matz of Japan, 2a gee a general worl: 
on somewhat similar principles, entitled 
‘Studies in the Science of eral His- 
tory,’ two volumes of which, dealing with 
ancient and medimval history respectively, 
were issued in 1887 and 1889. They 
were in great part a revision of lectures 
which he delivered and issued in monthly 
Leon Zerfli died at Chiswick on 28 Jan. 

892, 


Zerf was for many years a member of 
the council of the Royal Historical Society, 
and at one time its chairman, and was also 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
He was a man of extensive knowledge and 
some critical ability, Asa lecturer he was 

ular and effective. He published the 
bo wing lectures delivered before the Sun- 
day Lecture Society: 1. ‘ Natural Pheno- 
mena and their Influence on different Re- 
ligious Systems, 1878, 2, ‘Dogma and 
Science,’ and ‘ The Spontaneous Dissolution 
of Ancient Creeds, 1876, 8. ‘Jesuitism and 


Zincke 


and Short Chronologists, or Egypt from a 
religious, social, and historical point of view,’ 
1878, 6. ‘The Enstern Question from a 
religious and social point of view, 1879. 
6. ‘The Irish Qnestion in History, 1886, 
In 1884 he also isgued ‘ Evolution in History, 
Language, and Science;’ four Addresses 
delivered in 1884-5 for the Orystel Palace 
Company's School of Art, Science, and Lite- 
rature, Zerifi published an English version 
of Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ with critical and expla- 
natory notes, 1859, Syo, reissued in 1862; 
‘ Spiritualism ond Animal Magnetism,'1871, 
8rd edit. 1876 (an attempt to explain spiri- 
tualistic phenoment, on the principles of 
Schopenhauer by the theory of animal mag- 
netism); and ‘Immanuel Kant in his re- 
lation to Modern History’ (a paper read 
before the Royal Historical Society), 1875, 
8vo, 

(Zerfii’s works; Times, 80 Jan. 1802; Athe- 
neum, 6 Feb, 1892; Report of Council of 
Royal Hist. Soc. sess, 1890-1; Building News, 
B Feb. 1892. @. La @ N. 


ZINOKE, OHRISTIAN FRIEDRIOH 
Ce enomel-painter, was born in 
resden about 1684, and was the son of a 
ean there. He came to England in 
706, when he became a pupil of Charles 
Boit [q. v.] the enameller. is small por- 
traits in enamel became very popular, and 
he was extensively patronised i a ed and 
fashionable people, Frederick, prince of 
Wales, appointed him his cabinet-painter, 
and he was also employed by George IT and 
Queen Caroline. He painted several enamels 
for Sir Robert Walpole, chiefly members of 
the family ; a good enamel of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole from panes is at Knowsley, 
and one of Horace Walpole was purchased 
by the Earl of Waldegrave. So grent was 
the vogue of Zincke that he was able to 
raise his price for a small enamel to thirty 
guineas. 

The enamel portraits Wy Zincke ore ve 
carefully and minutely finished, but lac 
both in colouring and arrangement the grace 
and tenderness of Petitot. They have, how- 
ever, been justly admired, and are to be met 
with in many private collections, Several 
appear to be copied from aa by Sir 

odfrey Kneller or Michael Dahl. Zincke 
lived in Covent Garden, but about 1746 he 
retired from his profession and settled in 
South Lambeth, where he died on 24 March 
1767. After he had retired he was specially 
commiasioned by Mme. de Pompaloar to 
execute a portrait of Louis XV from a pic- 
ture sent over from France for that purpose, 
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the Priest in Absolution,’ 1878. 4, ‘Long | Young the 
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poet, in his ‘Loye 

(sat. 6), says: ; a 
You here in miniature your picture 5 

Nor hope from Zincke more justice than from mo 


Zincke was twice married, He-was pai 
with his first wife, by H. Huyssing, Z siete 
engraved in mezzotint by J. Faber, 
he had one son and a daughter, The second 
wife, Elizabeth, survived him at Lambeth 
The grandson, Paul Francis Zincke, practised 
in London as a copyist, forged various por- 
traits of Shakespeare, Milton, and other 
celebrities, and died miserably in Windmill 
Street, London, in 1880. Paul Christian 
Zincke, younger brother of the above, cama 
with him to London, but afterwards removed 
to Vienna, and later to Leipzig, where he 
settled, founded a drawing-school, and died 
blind in 1770. 

ivielpelee Anecdotes of Painting, ed, Wor- 
num; Graves andArmstrong’s Dict. of Painters 
and Engravers; Rouquet’s State of the Arts in 
Great Britain; Foster's British Miniatury 
Painters.) Lc 


ZINCKE, FOSTER BARITAM ee 
feat antiquary, born on 6 Jon, 1817 at 
Enrdley, a sugar estate in Jamaica, was the 
third son of Frederick Burt Zincke, of 
Jomaica, by his wife, Mise Lawrence, 9 de- 
scendant of Henry Lawrence [q, v.], presi- 
dent of Oromwell’s council, He was fourth 
in descent from Ohristian Friedrich Zincke 
iG. v.], the miniature and enamel painter, 
e entered Bedford Grammar School in 1828 
and matriculated from Wadham College, 
Oxford, on 5 March 188365, graduating B.A, 
on 18 May 1839. Te rowed in the Oxford 
boat at Ienley in the same year, In 1840 
he was ordained by Charles Richard 
Sumner [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, to 
the curacy of Andover, and in 1841 he 
became curate of Wherstead and Freston, 
near Ipswich. In 1847, on the death of the 
vicar, George Capper, ho was appointed vicar 
of Wherstead on the presentation of the 
crown. Soon afterwards he began to con- 
tribute to ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ and the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ and in 1862 published 
‘Some Thoughts about the School of the 
Future’ (London, 8vo), in which he criti- 
cised with some severity the system of 
education pursued in the universities and 
public schools. Shortly afterwards ho was 
appointed one of the queen’s chaplains, 
Zincke was a lover of travel. ediatal 
after leaving Oxford he visited France, an 
traversed a large part of Switzerland on foot, 
In September 1868 he went to Ireland, and 
convinced himeolf that the distressed atate 
of the country was largely owing to past 


‘ Zoest 

isrule. He spent the greater part of 1867 
ed 1868 in the United States of America, 
travelled eight thousand mules, and recorded 
his impressions and observations in ‘Last 
Winter in the United States, being Table 
falk collected during a Tour through the 
late Southern Confederation ’ (London, 1868, 
8vo). In 1871 he visited Egypt, and pub- 
lished ‘The Egypt of the Pharaohs and of 
the Khedive’ (London, 8vo), which reached 
a second edition in 1873, 

On 30 iy 1865 Zincke was married at 
St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, London, to 
Caroline Octavia, lady Stevenson, daughter 
of Joseph Seymour Biscoe, and widow of Sir 
William Stevenson, K.0.B, (d, 1863), go- 
yernor of Mauritius. When in 1885 his 
stepson, Mr. Francis Seymour Stevenson, 
became liberal candidate for the Eye division 
of Suffolk (for which he sat till 1906), 
Zincke, who took a keen interest in politics, 
assisted in his victory. From that time 
until his death he continued to take an 
active part in local polities, and wrote a 
large number of pamphlets and addressas in 
support of his opinions, which were those of 
an advanced radical, He died at Wherstead 
on 28 Aug. 1898, and was buried in the 
churchyard on 26 Aug. He left no children. 
Besides the works alraady mentioned Zincke 
was author of: 1, ‘The Duty and Discipline 
of Extempore Preaching,’ London, 1866,8y0; 
Qnd ed. 1866; American edition, New 
York, 1867, 8vo. 2. ‘A Month in Switzer- 
land, London, 1878, 8vo, 3. ‘The Swiss 
Allmends ... being a second Month in 
Switzerland,’ London, 1874, 8vo, 4, °A 
‘Walk in the Grisons, being a third Month in 
Switzerland, London, 1875, 8vo. 5, ‘The 
Plough and the Dollar, or the Englishry of a 
Century hence,’ London, 1888, 8vo. 6, ‘ Ma- 
terials for the History of Wheratead,’ Ips- 
wich, 1887, 8vo; 2nd enlarged edit. London, 
1898, 8vo; originally eo in the‘ Suf- 
folk Chronicle.” 7. ‘The Days of my Years,’ 
an autobiography, London, 1891, 8yo, 

(Zincke’s Seton (with portrait); Suf- 
folk Chronicle, 26 ., 2 Sept. 1893; Times, 
26 Aug. 1808; Allibone's Dict, of Eng, Lit, ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888.) E. I. C. 


ZOBST, GERARD (1637 ?-1681), painter. 
[See Sousr.) 


ZOFFANY, ZOFFANJI, or ZAF- 
‘ANTI, JOHN or JOHANN (1788-1810), 
painter, was born at Ratisbon in 1783, His 
real name seems to have heen Zauffely. His 
father, who came of a Bohemian ay was 
architect to the Prince of Tours and Taxis 
At thirteen, after some instruction under 

Solimena’a pupil Speer, Zoffany ran away | 
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to study painting, and succeeded in getting 
to Rome, Here he was befriended by one 
of the cardinals, to whom his father obtained 
him a recommendation, and by whom (saya 
Redgrave) he was placed under thecare of the 
conventof the Buon’ Fratelli, After a twelve 
years’ residence in Italy, during which period 
he visited many Italian cities, he went back 
to Germany, married unhappily, and in 1758 
ney He to England, where at first he seems 
ve been reduced to great straits. He 
was starving in a garret in Drory Lane 
when, by the instrumentality of an Italian 
named Bellodi, he was made known to Ste- 
Ee Rimbault, the clock-maker, of Great 
t. Andrew Street, Seven Dials, at that time 
noted for his twelve-tuned Dutch clocks. 
Rimbault, gave young Zoffany immediate 
employment upon his clock-faces, which it 
wag his practice to ornament with landscapes 
and moving figures, From Rimbault Dot. 
fany passed into the service of Benjamin 
Wilson [q. v.], as drapery painter and as- 
sistant, at 40, a year. Bryan affirms that 
he first attracted attention by a portrait of 
the Earl of Barrymore; Redgrave, that a 
pe of Garrick in character obtained 
im the notice of Lord Bute, by whom he 
was introduced to the royalfamily. A third 
story is that Garrick detected a second hand 
in Wilson's picture of himself and Miss 
Bellamy as Romeo and Juliet, and hunted 
out Wilson's anonymous assistant. How- 
ever this may be, Zoffany had becoma a 
member of the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain by May 1762, when he exhibited ‘A 
Gentleman's Head, and ‘Mr. Garrick in the 
character of the Farmar returned from Lon- 
don’ (a subject of which Hogarth also made 
a sketch). ‘The Farmer's Return’ was per- 
haps the identical work which attracted the 
prime minister. Zoffany followed this by 
many other dramatic ‘ conversation pieces’ 
of the ‘ Great Roscius,’ e.g. as Abel rugger 
with Burton end John Palmer) in the 
Alchemist;’ as Jaffer (with Mrs. Cibber) 
in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ a companion to the 
‘Farmer's Return;' as Macbeth (with Mrs, 
Pritchard); as Sir John Brute in the ‘ Pro- 
voked Wife;’ as the Poot (with Thomas 
King) in ‘Lethe ;’ and as Lord Challstone 
in the later version of the same faree, He 
also painted Samuel Foote (with Thomas 
Weston) as the President in the ‘Devil 
upon two Sticks,’ and as Major Sturgeon 
with Hayes) in the ‘Mayor of Garratt,’ 
huter, too, came under his brush (with 
Beard and Dunstall) in Bickerataffe's ‘ ove 
ex ; 
while at the Garrick Club, in addition to @ 
head of Garrick and the above-mentioned 
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Wt an ok Gae ie inc oe PEEP lene nea ie ee 
scene from ‘ Venice Preserved,’ are pictures | of Bryanston Square. At Lucknow, where 


of King as Touchstone, Weston as Billy 
Button, Mrs, Pritchard as Lady Macbeth, 
and King again (with Mrs. Baddeley) in the 
‘Olendestine Marriage,’ Besides these and 
other pictures in character, eg. Moody as 
Foigard and King once more as Puff in the 
‘ Critic,’ Zoffuny executed two groups of the 
Garrick family, and two views of the villa 
and grounds at Ilampton, which were sold 
in the Garrick sale of June 1828. 

Little seems to have been preserved as to 
Zoffany’s mode of life at this date. When 
he came to London he had joined the St. 
Martin's Lane Academy in ‘Peter's Court, 
and was no doubt an habitué of Old 
Slaughter’s Coffeehouse. At one time he 
lived at No. 9 Denmark Street, St. Giles’s, 
and when he was painting Foote as Major 
Sturgeon his studio was in the Piazza auc- 
tion-rooms, afterwards George Itobins’s, in 
Covent Garden. In 1709 he was nominated 
a member of the Royal Academy, shortly 
after which (1770) he exhibited (ieee Frith 
Street, Soho) a portrait group of George ITI, 
his queen, and family, which was engraved 
by Harlom in the same year. He was sub- 
sequently engaged to accompany Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Banks in Cook’s second 
voyage; but, like Banks, he withdrew on 
account of the inadequate accommodation. 
In after ye he painted a ‘Death of Ca: 
tain Cook,’ which is at Greenwich Hospital. 
He had thrown up many commissions to 
with the expedition, and his affairs at this 
juncture became embarrassed. Ie accord- 
ingly set out once more for Italy. Ie left 
England in 1772, assisted by a present of 
800/, and an introduction from the king to 
the grand duke of Tuscany. At Florence 
he painted the ‘Interior of the Florentine 
Gallery,’ which is now at Buckingham Palace, 
and was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1770. In1778 he went to Vienna to present 
to the Empress Maria Theresn a picture, 
which he had painted for her on commission, 
of the royal family of Tuscany. He was made 
in return a baron of the Austrian empire. On 
his way home from Vienna he painted the 
court chapel at Coblentz, Distinctions of 
different kinds came to him in Italy, and he 
was elected a member of the academies of 
Bologna, Tuscany, and Parma, 

He had been seven years in Italy when 
he reached England againin 1779. For some 
time he worked assiduously at his profession, 
Then in 1788 from unrest or cupidity he 
suddenly determined to start for India, iere 
he received many lucrative commissions, one 
of which, a large family growp executed at 
Ouleutta in 1784, belongs to Mr, Dashwood 


for some years he resided, he painted ‘ 
Mordaunt’s Oock-match’ ct 7ae), al 
Hunt in the East Indies (1788), and the 
‘Embass: of Hyder Beck to Calcutta’ (1788), 
all of which were afterwards engraved by 
Earlom. He returned to England oncg sake 
in 1790,a richer man, but wit sadly impaired 

owers, though he continued to paint. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he had a house 
at Strand-on-the-Green, where he died on 
11 Nov. 1810. In the neighbouring church 
of Old Brentford (St. George's) is an altar. 
piece which he gave to it, representing the 
‘ Last Supper,’ and which containg, in ite St, 
Peter,a portrait of himself. The remainin 
apostles are said to be Brentford or Strand. 
on-the-Green fishermen. Zoffany is buried 
in Kew churchyard. 

He was matried twice, his first wife being 
the niece of a priest at Coblentz, By his 
second wife, Mary, who survived him, he 
had four daughters. It was this lady whom 
Nollekens, nearing eighty, wished to marry, 
and to whom he subsequently left 800/, in 
his will (SmirH, Wollekens, 1828, ii, 19, 41), 
A large number of Zoffany's portraits of 
royal and noble personages were exhibited 
at South Kensington in May 1867, and there 
are examples of his work in the Diploma 
Gallery at Burlington House, Inthe College 
of Physicians is a picture by him of William 
TIunter delivering a lecture on anatomy in 
the life school of the Heya Academy ; in the 
Royal Collection, in addition to the ‘Flo- 
rentine Gallery’ and separate portraits of 
George ITI and Queen Charlotte, is the 
Royal Academy in 1778, Zoffany also 
left portraits of Gainsborough, Cresar H. 
Hawkins, Macklin, O, J. Fox, Sir Richard 
Jebb, Wilkes and his daughter, and Geor 
Steevens, the Shakespeare commentator (the 
last afterwards engraved for Boydell’s 
‘Shakespeare ’). At the National Portrait 
Gallery is his own portrait, painted by him- 
self in 1761, together with portraits of Sir 
Elijah Impey and Lord Sandwich. Zoffany’s 
skill lay chiefly in dramatic scenes and con- 
versation pieces, which, besides being full of 
life and character, are cleverly varied and 
agrecably finished, The backgrounds were 
sometimes executed by other artists, oF hy 
Richard Wilson; but those by Zoffany him- 
self have great merit and ingenuity. He 
has been admirably engraved by V. Green, 
McArdell, Finlayson, i J. G. Haid, 
Earlom, and others. 

[Redgrave Bryan; Seguier; Smith’s Nolle- 
kena; Wheatley and Cunningham's London; 
Thorne’s Environs of London; Academy and 
Grosvenor Gallery Oatalogues.] A. D, 
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ZOON, JAN FRANZ VAN (1658- 
1718), painter. [See Van Sow,] 


ZOONE, WILLIAM (4, 1540-1575), 
jrist and cartographer, (See Soonz.] 


ZOUCH. [See also Zovcus,] 


ZOUOH, HENRY (1725?~1795), anti- 
and social reformer, was the eldest 
surviving son of Charles Zouch (d, 1764), 
yicar of Sandal a near Wakeiield, and 
elder brother of Thomas Zouch [q.v.] He 
was educated at Wakefield school under the 
Rev. Benjamin Wilson, and was admitted 
pensioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
j April 1748, He graduated B.A, in 1746 
and M.A. in 1750, The set of English verses 
contributed by him to the Cambridge collec~ 
tion on the peace of 1748 is included in the 
‘Works of Thomas Zouch’ (i. 862-5), He 
translated into Greek a number of the odes of 
Horace. As ascholar he was much praised 
by Dr. Parr. 

Zouch was vicar of his native parish of 
Sandel Magna from 1754 to 1789, Towards 
the close of his life the first stone of a new 
church at Wakefield was laid by him 
(Beauties of England, Yorkshire, P. 803), 
and from 8 June 1768 to 81 Dec, 1764 he 
was governor of Wakefield school. In 1758 
he succeeded his brother-in-law, Sir William 
Lowther, in the rectory of Swillington, which 
he held until his death. He was also rector 
of Tankersley in Yorkshire, and chaplain to 
the Marchioness of Rockingham. Long letters 
of the pe ad to him are in the thirteenth 
report of the historical manuscripts commis- 
sion (pt, vii, TP. 136-9). As a magistrate of 
the West Riding his zeal never flagged, but 
he was ofan odd nature. He diedon 17June 
1795, and on 21 June ‘was buried in his own 

arden’ (Notes and Queries, 8th aer, iii. 126, 
#93), e married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of William Spinke of Wakefield; she 
died in the spring of 1796, leaving no issue 
(Honran, Familie, Har. Boo, ii. 750, 788). 

Zouch was author of: 1, ‘Remarks upon 
the late Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons respecting the a Change of the 
Poor Laws’ eek . English Freeholder's 
Address to his Countrymen ’ (anon.), 1760, 
8, ‘A few Words in Behalf of the Poor, 
being Remarks upon Plan of Mr. Gilbert 
for improving the Police, 1782, 4, ‘Ac- 
count of the present Daring Practicea of 
Night-hunters aud Poachers,’ 1788, 6.‘Hints 
on the Public Police,’ 1786, 6, “Remarks on 
a Bill of Sir William Young for preventing 
Vexatious Removals,’ 1789. Lord Lough- 
borough’s ‘Observations on the State of Eng- 
lish Prisons and the Means of improving 
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them’ (1798) were communicated to and 
revised by Zouch. 

Walpole’s letters to Zouch (8 Aug. 1758 to 

18 March 1787) were, through the favour of 
Lord Lonsdale (Zouch’s kinaman and exe- 
cutor), added to the ‘Letters to the Earl 
of Hertford,’ edited by Croker in 1825. They 
are included in Ounningham’s edition of 
Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ from vol. iii, p. 146, 
_ [Whitaker's Lojdig, i260; Gent, Mag 1795 
i, 484, ii, 700, 1796 i. 856; Peacock's Wake- 
field School, pp. 102, 211; Hist. MSS Comm, 
18th Rep. App. vii. 188-4, 151; information 
from Dr. Aldis Wright, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.} W. P. C, 

ZOUCH, THOMAS (1787-1815), divine 
and antiquary, who thought himself allied 
to the noble family of Zouche, was younger 
son of Charles Zouch, \icar of Sandal Magna, 
near Wakefield (d. 27 July 1764), who 
married,on 14 July 1719, Dorothy, daughter 
of Gervase Norton of Wakefield; she died 
on 17 March 1760, aged 64, 

Thomas was born at Sandal Magna on 
12 Sept, 1787, and, after receiving the rudi- 
ments of a classical education from his 
father, was sent to the free grammar school 
of Wakefield, under John Clarke (1706- 
1761) [q. v4 He was admitted pensioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 8 July 
1756, under the tutorship of Stephen Whis- 
son, and became scholar of his college on 
6 May 1757, He won a Craven scholar- 
ship in 1700, and graduated B.A. in 1761. 
His nome is printed as third in the list of 
wranglers for that year, but he himself 
claimed the second position, Possibly one 
of the two graduates above him had received, 
as Was not uncommon at thet date, an hono~ 
rary degree. Zouch proceeded MLA. in 1764, 
and D.D, in 1805. 

Zouch remained at Cambridge until 1770. 
He was ordained deacon in 1761, and for 
two years gained the members’ prize fora 
Latin essay—in 1762 as a middle bachelor, 
and in 1768 asa senior bachelor. In 1762 
he was elected minor fellow of his college, 
and became major fellow in 1764, aub-lector 

rimus 1765-6, and lector lingus Latinse 
1768, He was also appointed assistant 
tutor, at an annual salary of 602, to Thomas 
Postlethwaite [q. v.], and in addition took 
private pupils, among whom was Pepper 
Arden, baron Alvanley, On 8 Feb, 1768 he 
delivered in the college chapel a funeral 
oration in Latin on the death of Robert 
Smith, the master, The oificial verses on 
the accession of George IIT contained a 
Latin poem by him; to those on that king’s 
marriage he contributed a Greek poem, and 
he supplied English verses for the sets on 
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the birth of the Prince of Wales and tha | succeed; but he bestowed 


eace of Paris, which are quoted with praise 
in the ‘Monthly Review’ (xxviii. 27-9, 
xxix. 48), The Greek verses in four of tho 
university sets which bear the name af 
Michael Lort [q. v.] are said to have been 
composed by Zouch. He won the Seatonian 

rize in 1765 with a poem on the ‘ Cruci- 

xion.’ It waa printed in that year, and 
included in the collections of ‘ Muss Sea- 
tonians’ (1772 pp. 223-41, 1787 pp. 2238-41, 
1808 i. 188-98). 

Under the posure of hard work Zouch’s 
health broke down, and on 12 July 1770 he 
was instituted, on the presentation of his 
university, to the rectory of Wycliffe, on the 
southern bank of the Tees and in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The patronage was 
vested in the Roman catholic family of 
Constable, and, as they resisted his nomina- 
tion, it cost him much trouble and expense 
to establish his right to the living, The 
church and parsonage are delightfully situ- 
ated, and the interest of this small parish was 
heightened in his ayes by its reputed con- 
nection with John Wycliffe (Wairarnr, 
Richmondshire, i. 197-200). Inthispleasant 
position Zouch remained until 1798, and for 
the first ten years (from 1770 to 1780) took 
private pupils, three at 2 time. His siater 
Anne (@ 8 April 1759, aged 35) had married 
Sir William Lowther, rector of Swillington 
(d. 16 June 1788 ar 81), and the list of 
the youths with him included his two 
nephews (William Lowther, created Karl of 
Lonsdale in 1807, and John Lowther) and 
Sir Levett Hanson. Here he found much 
time for ey on his own account, and he 
acquired a full knowledge of French, Italian, 
Hebrew, as well as ‘a certain portion of 
Chaldee and Arabic learning” Hethoroughly 
explored this district of Yorkshire for rare 
botanical specimens, and became so well 
known for his zeal in the pursuit that on 
16 May 1788, within two months of its first 
meeting, he was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society. Marmaduke Tunstall (a. 
1700), distinguished antiquary and natural- 
ist, was the squire of the parish. Zouch’s 
character of him is in Whitaker's ‘ Rich- 
mondsbire ’ (ii, 87) and Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Illustrations’ (v. ee 

On the appointment of Richard Pepper 
Arden as master of the rolls, in 1788, Zouch 
became his chaplain, and in 1791 he obtained 
theposition of deputy-commissary of thearch- 
deaconry of Richmond. Pitt, who was under 
great a to the family of Lowther, 
wrote to Sir William Lowther in January 
1781 that he hoped to procure the living of 
Catterick for Zouch, In this he did not 
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the valuable rectory of Sorayinghen te “ 
East Riding of Yorkshire, Whereupon the 
bensfice of Wycliffe became vacant, B the 
death of his elder brother, Henry, in 795 
an estate at Sandal Magna came to Zouch 
and from the date of the widow's death i 

1706 he resided there, Pitt thought of hy 
for the mastership of Trinity lege in 
1798; but Mansel hod superior claims for 

a post which then required 2 man of exog 
tional firmness of character. In April 1805 
Zouch obtained through Pitt the Becond 
rebendal stall in the cathedral of Durham 
en Vernon (ottervards Vernon-Harcourt) 
was translated at the close of 1807 ftom 
Carlisle to the archbishopric of York, the 
vacant see was offered by the Duke of Port. 
land to Zouch, He is said to have accepted 
the offer, but one day later to have with. 
drawn his acceptance, In early life he was 
attacked with deafness, which grew on hin 
with increasing years, and he was now in 
bad health. Moreover, the change would 
have brought little, if any, pecuniary ad- 
vantage (Notes and Queries, 8rd ser, vi. 279. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 18th Rop. vii. 289-8), ’ 
Zouch died at Sandal Magna on 17 Dey, 
1816, and was buried there on 28 Dee,, the 
Rey. James Tate drawing up a Latin in 
scription for him. Ie married at Winston, 
Durham, on 9 July 1772, Isobella, daughter 
of John Emerson, rector of that parish, She 
died on 18 Oct. 1808. Tlis second wife, 
whom he married at Sandal Magna on 
25 Aug. 1808, was Margaret (1748-1898), 
second daughter of Dr. ‘William Brooke of 
Field Head, Dodworth, Yorkshire, and sister 
of J. O, Brooke, Somerset herald; she was 
buried with her husband at Sandal (Jul 
1888). Zouch was a governor of Wakefid 
school from 14 June 1799 to 18 May 1805, 
and he founded the endowed school st 
Sendal. Zouch was best known as e student 
of the works and life of Izaak Walton. He 
edited in 1795, with notes, and a preface and 
a dedication to his brother Henry Zouch, a 
thin quarto entitled ‘Love and Truth in 
two modest and peaceable letters... from 
& quiet and conformable citizen of London to 
two busie and factious shopkeepers in Qo 
ventry,’ a reprint of a rare tract dated 1630 
in Emmanuel Oollege Library, Cambridg, 
and ascribed to Walton (cf, Watton, Com 
one Angler, ed. Nicolas, vol. i. Pp c-cii), 
is edition of Walton's ‘Lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderaon, 
with Notes and Life of the author,’ whick 
was first issued at York in 1796, was reissued 
in this oe 1807 and (with inclusion 
of ‘Love and Truth’) in 1817, and was pub 
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lished at New York in 1846 and 1848, and 
at Boston in 1860, He was attacked for some 
of hia comments inthe ‘ Monthly Magazine’ 
(May 1808, PP, 299-800), and defended him- 
self in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ (1803, 
ji. 1016). Zouch’s ‘Life of Izeak Walton,’ 
with notices of his contemporaries, waa sepa= 
rately published with illustrations in 1823, 
and was reissued in 1826. ‘The fruits of 
his researches’ were embodied in the life of 
Walton which was prefixed to the 1808 issue 
by Samuel Bagster of Sir John Hawkina’s 
edition of ‘The Compleat Angler.’ Zouch’s 
biography of Walton was superseded by that 
of SeN. H. Nicolas, 


The other works of Zouch included, in ad- 
dition to sermons: 1, ‘ An Inquiry into the 
Prophetic Character of the Romans, as de- 
seribed in Daniel viii, 25-5,’ 1792. 2. ‘An 
attempt to illustrate some of the Prophecies 
of the Old end New Testament’ [1800]. 
8, ‘A Letter to Bishop Horsley on his 
Opinion concerning Antichrist. By a Coun- 
try Clergymon [ie Zouch}, 1801. 4. ‘Me- 
moit of John Sudbury, Dean of Durhsm’ 

‘anon.), 1808. 6. ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Gane 1808; 2nd ed. 1809; a ‘meagre book,’ 
says Southey (Letters, ed. Warter, ii, 97, 
0B; Life, ed. G, 0. Southey, iu, 224), He 
asaisted in drawing up ‘The Life and Cha- 
acter of John, Lord Viscount Lonsdale,’ 
printed for private distribution in 1808, an 

refixed to the ‘ Memoirs of James II,’ 1808, 

uch’s works were edited by Francis Wrang- 
ham at York in 1820, both in a private im~- 
ression of four copies only, and also for sale 

(2 vols, 8vo). 

{Memoir by Wrangham prefixed to Works 
(1820) and issued separately; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vii. 720 ; Notes and Queries, 
Sth ser, iii, 125, 198, 334; Lupton’s Wakefield 
Worthies, pp. 191-6; Peacock's Wakefield 
School, pp. 108, 214; Whitaker's Loidis, i. 255, 
991-2, 260 ; Lonsdale MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm, 
13th Rep. pt. vil.) 185, 146, 160-4, 282-4, in- 
eluding several of Zouch’s letters; Hunter's 
Familie (Harl. Soc.), ii. 766, 788; information 
from Dr, Aldis Wright, Trin, Coll, coo 


ZOUCHE, Baron. [See Cunzoy, Rozen, 
1810-1878.] 


ZOUOHE or ZOUOH, ALAN xa or pe 
14, Baron Zovomn (d. 1370), was the son of 
Roger dela Zouch and the grandson of Alan 
de la Zouch, This elder Alan, the first of 
the family to be established in Englend, was 
a youn aon of ‘Galfridus vicecomes,’ that 
is, in all probability of Geoffrey, viscount 
of Porhost in Brittany (d. 1141); his elder 
brother, Eudes de Porhost, was for a few 
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yesrs count of Brittany, but with a disputed 
title, and his uncle, also nemed Alan, was 
founder of the viscounty of Rohan (ef. 
(A. Dp LA Bornurtu, Géographie féodaie 
de la Bretagne, p. 29). Under Henry IL 
Alan de Porhoet, or de la Zouch, established 
himself in England, and married Adeliza or 
Alice de Belmeis, sole heiress of the house 
of Belmeis [cf, Butwers, Ricuarp nz), 
her inheritance including Tong Castle in 
Shropshire, Ashby (afterwards called Ashby 
de le Zouch) in Leicestershire, North Molton 
in Devonshire, and other landsin Cambridge~ 
shire and elsewhere. As her husband, Alan 
ds le Zouch became an important personage 
at Henry II’s court. Their sons, Willism 
de Ia Zouch (d, 1199) and Roger de le 
Zouch (d. 1238), succeeded in turn to these 
estates. Roger's Breton connection was 
almost fatal to him in 1204 (Rotuli Nor- 
mannia, pp. 180, 189), but he managed to 

in John’s favour, and devoted himself 
to that king tothe last. Inthe first year of 
Henry IT's reign he was rewarded by receiv~ 
ing grants of the forfeited astates of his king- 
men, the viscounts of Rohan (oz. Zit. Claus. 
i, 866, 885, 428). He died before 3 Nov. 
1288 (Freerpta e Rot, Fin. i, 315), 

On 16 June 1242 Alan was summoned to 
attend‘the king with horses and arms in 
Gascony (2Réles Gascons, ed. Michel, i, 25, 
a: He was at La Sauve in October (75. 
i. 78), at Bordeaux in March and April 1243 
(10, i. 119-26), and at La Réole in November 
1b. 1,221). Before 6 Aug, 1250 (Cal. Doe. 

reland, 1171-1265), p. 468) Zouch was ap- 
pointed justice of Oheater and of thefourcant- 
rade in North Wales. Matthew Paris says 
that he got this office by outbidding his pre- 
decessor, John de Grey. He offered to pay a 
ferm of twelve hundred marks instead of five 
hundred (Hist, Major, v. 227; see, however, 
Geuy, Se Jon Dx, d,1266), Zouch boasted 
that Wales was nearly all reduced to obe- 
dience to the English laws (15. v. 288), but 
his high-handed acts provoked royal in- 
terference and censure (cf. Rdles Gascons, 
i, 454; Adbbreviatio Placitorum, Bi 142-8), 
He continued in office as the lord Hdward’s 
deputy after the king’s grant of Chester and 
Wales to his eldest son. 

Treland had been among the lands which 
Edward had received from Henry TIT in 
1254. In the spring of 1256 Zouch was 
sent to that country ‘on the service of the 
lord Edward’ (Cal. Doe, Ireland, 1252-84, 

. 81), and soon afterwards he was appointed 

justice of Ireland under Edward, his first 

official mandate being dated 27 June 1256 

‘of, Qhron. in Cart, St. Mary's, Dudlin, ii. 

i, which dates his appointment 1255; 
4a 
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Gitarer, Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 103-4). In | hall; Alan himself was seriously injured and 


1257 he was still in reland (Cal. Doo, Ireland, 
1252-84, p. 88). On 28 June 1258 he re- 
ceived a mandate from the king, now under 
the control of the barons, not to admit any 
justice or other officer appointed by Edward 
to Ireland unless the appolnesnenh had the 
consent of the king and the barons (Fwdera, 
i, 878). However, he ceased to hold office 
soon after this, Stephen Longespee being 
found acting as justice on 21 Oct. 1268. 
During the barons’ wars Zouch steadily 
adhered totheking. He wason 9 July 1261 
appointed sheriff of Northamptonshire, re- 
ceiving in October a letter from the king 
urging him to keep his office despite any 
baronial interlopers (List of Sheriffs, p. 92; 
Suratuy, Royal Letters, ii. 198). Ile re- 
mained sheriff until 1264, and sometimes 
ignored the provisions of Magna Carta by 
acting as justice itinerant in his own shire 
and also in Buckinghamshire and Hampshire. 
In 1261 he was also made justice of the 
forests south of Trent (Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 
82), and in 1268 king's seneschal (7d, p. 84). 
In April 1262 he held forest pleas at Wor- 
cester (Ann. Mon. iv. 447), On12 Deo, 1263 
he was one of the royalist barons who agreed 
to submit all points of dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of St, Louis (Royal Letters, ii, 252), 
According to some aceounts he was taken 
risoner early in the battle of Lawes by John 
iffard fa] He escaped almost immediately 
and took refuge in Lewes priory, where he 
was found after the fight disguised os a monk 
(Rozort or Grovcesrnr, ii, 758-4; ‘Ann, 
London’ in Chron. Eduard Iand Edward II, 
i, 65, however, makes his brother William 
Zouch Giffard’s captive ; see Braruw, Barons’ 
War, p. 201). Inthe summer of 1266 he was 
one of the committee of twelve arbitrators ap- 
pointed to arrange the terms of the surrender 
of Kenilworth (Any. Waverley, p.872), On 
23 Jone 1267, after the peace between 
Henry IIT and Gilbert de Clare, eighth earl 
of Gloucester [g.v.], he was appointed warden 
of London and constable of the Tower (Lider 
de Antiquis Legibus, P 92; cf, however, Ann, 
Lond. p. 76, and Cat, Rot, Pat. p. 40, which 
says 26 June). He continued in offica until 
Michaclmas, whereupon his tenure was pro- 
donged until Easter 1268 (Lib. de Ant. Leg. 
26), In 1270 Zouch had a suit against 
arl Warenne with regard to a certain estate, 
On 16 June the trial was proceeding before 
the justices % banco at Westminster Hall, 
and Zouch seemed likely to win the case, 
Thereupon he was murderously attacked b 
Earl Warenne and his followers ee details 
see WARENNE, JOHN DD, 1281 P-180-4], Roger, 
his son, was wounded and driven 


‘om the 


left on the spot, He waastill aurviyin 

on 4 Aug,, Warenne made his peace ae 
crown and agreed to paya aiken com- 
pensation to the injured Zouches (Faderg, } 
485). He died on 10 Aug., and on 20 Oct, 
his son Roger received seisin of his estate 
(Excerpta e Rot. Fin. ii, 526). 

Zouch was a benefactor of the Kni hta 
Templars, to whom he gave lands at Sibi ‘ord 
and to the Belmeis family foundation of 
Buildwas, after having carried on protracted 
lawsuits with that house (Exton, ii, 220) 
Zouch married Elena (d. 1296), ono of the 
daughters and coheirs of Roger de Quincy, 
earl of Winchester [see under Quinoy, Suze 
pn], and in 1267 succeeded to her share of 
the Quincy estates. Their eldest son, Roger 
de Ja Zouch, married Ela, daughter of Eme- 
lina, countess of Ulster, was summoned to 
pelea, and died in 1286, being sueceaded 

his son Alan, then aged 18, who died in 
1814, being also summoned to parliament 
between 1297 and his death, He left thres 
daughters as his coheirs, The youngest, 
Elizabeth, was a nun. The elder ones wera 
Eleanor, who married (1) Nicholas Seymour, 
and (2) Alan de Charlton ; and Maud, who 
married Robert de Holland. Between the 
descendants of these two ladies the estates 
were divided, A younger son of the elder 
Alan and Elena de Quincy was Eudes or Ivo, 
the alleged ancestor of the Zouches of Har. 
tingworth [see Zovcrn, EpwaRp La), 


[Rymer’s Federa, vol. i., Oul. Rot. Pat., Cal, 
Rot, Cart,, Rot, Lit, Olaus,, Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum, Excerpta e Rot, Finium, vols, i. and ii, 
and Cal. Ing. post mortem, vol. i, (all in the 
Record Comm,); Oal. Doe, Ireland, 1171. 
1261, 1262-84 ; Trivet (Engl. Hist, 800.); Liber 
de Antiquis Logibus (Camd, Soc,); Réles Gas- 
cons, vol, i, in Documents inédits; Matt, Paria's 
Hist. Majorxa, vol, v., Stubbs's Chron, Edward I 
amd Edward II, Annolcs Monnstici, Rishanger, 
Flores Hist., Shirley’s Royal Letters, vol. ii,, 
Cartularies of St. Mary's, Dublin, vol. ii, 
Robort of Gloucester, vol, ii, (all in Rolls Ser.); 
Memoirs and Genealogies of the Zouches aro in 
Foss's Judges of England, ii. 627-9, and Bio- 
graphia Juridica, pp, 790-1; Eyton’s Shropshire, 
ii, 208-24, Nichols's Leicestershire, iii, 568, 685, 
and in Dugdale's Baronage, i, 688-9. For the 
Zoush descent the Swayesey Charters in Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, vi. 1001, 1002, cannot be re- 
lied upon; see rather Monasticon, yi. 263, 
Eyton, ii, 210, and G. EB, Ofokayne]'s Complete 
Peerage, vill. 229, corrected in viii, 520 ; Nico- 
las’s Historic Peerage, ed, Courthope, R oe 

ZOUCHE, EDWARD 1, eleventh 
Banow Zouonn or HanprnewortH (1556?— 
1625), born about 1556, was only son of 
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George la Zouche, tenth baron (d. 1569), 
and his wife Margaret, daughter and coheir 
of William Welby of Molton. Lincolnshire. 
The family claimed descent from Eudes la 
Zouche, 8 younger son of Alan la Zouche, 
baron Zouche (ars) His son William, first 
baron Zouche of Warringworth, was sum- 
moned to parliament from 18 Jan. 1808 to 
14 Feb. 1848, and died in 1852, William, 
the fifth baron (1402 P-1468), married Alice 
de jure bavoness St. Maur, daughter of Sir 
Thomas St. Maur, baron St, Maur, and the 
sixth and suceeering Dero Zouche are now 
considered to have been also de jure barons 
St. Maur. John, the seventh baron (1460- 
1626), was attainted in 1485 as an ad! t 
of Richard III, but was restored in blood and 
dignity in 1495. 
dward succeeded as eleventh Baron 
Zouche on the death of his father, George, 
on 80 June 1669. Asa ‘ward of state’ he 
came under the care of Sir William Cecil, 
who entrusted his education to Whitgift, 
then master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On 19 Aug. 1570 Whitgift wrote to Cecil, 
‘My Lord Zouche is in good health ... and 
shall not lack my carefulness and diligence, 
..» He continueth in his well-doing,’ but 
apparently did not take a degree (W HITGLFT, 
orks, iii, 699). He received his first sum- 
mons to parliament on 2 April 1571, but 
being a minor did not take his seat for 
some years. eomeeely he lamented his 
‘fond spending of his time in youth;’ ‘I 
passed my youth,’ he wrote, ‘in httle search- 
ig for knowledge, and in that time spent 
my patrimony’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1601-4, p. 91; Cal. Hatfield MSS.vi. 195), In 
1576 he quarrelled with Roger North, second 
baron North [q.v.], and on 12 Feb. 1575-6 
hoth peers were summoned before the privy 
council and bound over to keep the peace. 
In 1586 Zouche wag one of the peers who 
tried Mary queen of Scots, and in the follow- 
ing year he went to live on the continent, 
marily to qualify himself for public service 
and partly, as he said, ‘to live cheaply.’ He 
went by sea to Hamburg in March 1587, and 
thence to Heidelberg and Frankfort, In 
April 1588 he was at Basle, and in 1690 he 
met at Altdorf (Sir) Henry Wotton (q. v.], 
with whom he corresponded much in after 
este ‘Wotton’s letters to Zouche were pub- 
ished separately in 1685 (London, 8vo), and 
wera also appended to the edition of the 
‘Reliquisa Wottonians’ which appeared in 
that year. In August 1591 Zouche was 
living at Vienna; thence he proceeded to 
Verona, but in 1698 he was back in England. 
On 22 Dec. of that year he was sent as 
enyoy extraordinary to James VI of Scot- 
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lend to protest against his leniency towards 
Huntly, Errol, and Angus, who were known 
to be in league with Spain, and to inform 
him that Elizabeth would resist the landing 
of any Spanish troops in Scotland (instrue- 
tions dated 20 Dec. in Cotton 348, Caligula 
D, ii, ff. 151, 155; of. Cal State Papers, 
Spanish, 1587-1608, p, 618), He had audi- 
ence of James VI on 16 Jan. 1698-4, but 
his ‘zeal caused him to exceed his authority,’ 
aod he returned in the following April 
coe Cal. Scottish State Papers, ii, 612— 
77; Cotton MS. Colig. D. ii. £169), In 
June 1598 he was sent on a commercial 
missionto Denmark, (Sir) Christopher Perkins 
{q.v.], who hal already been several times 
as envoy to the Danish court, being selected 
to paeneeny him (Cotton MS. Noro B. iv. 
ff. 105, 201, 211), These missions did 
nothing to reatore Zouche's foe fortunes, 
and in 1600 he retired for the sake of eco~ 
nomy to Guernsey, where for a few months 
he was persuaded to act: as deputy-governor. 
He returned to England in 1601, when 
Chamberlain anticipated his appointment as 
ambassador to Scotland. The report was 
unfounded, but in June 1602 Zouche was 
appointed resident of Wales (Hari, MS. 
7020, art. 26), and four months later Oham- 
berlain wrote, ‘Lord Zouche plays rex in 
Wales with both council and justices, and 
with the poor Welshmen’ tCal State 
Papers, Dom. 1801-8, pp. 45, 201, 249). 
ache was continued in this office by 
James I, who further gratified him by mak- 
ee ants of land worth 801, a year in 
1604, and others in subsequent years (0d. 
1608-10, pp, 187, 142, 214, 220). After 
Salisbury’s death in 1612 be was one of the 
commissioners to whom the treasury was 
entrusted (Court and Times of James I, i. 
178). He was now able to indulge in colonial 
ventures ; in 1609 he was member of the 
council of the Virginia Company, and in 1617 
he invested o hundred pounds in Lord De la 
Warr's oxpedition (see West, Taomas, 1577— 
1618}, In 1619 hesent his pinnace, the Silver 
Falcon, to Virginia, and on 8 Nov. 1620 was 
appointed one of the first members of the 
New England council, 

Meanwhile, in spite of complaints that hia 
treatment brought disgrace upon the office 
he held, Zouche remained president of Wales 
until 18 July 1615, when he was given the 
important and dignified office of lord warden 
of the Oinque Forts (Ganpryup, ii, 827); 
his official correspondences in this capacity 
fills no small portion of the ‘ Domestic State 
Papers.’ His political importance was slight, 
but what influence he possessed he seems to 
have exerted in the anti-Spanish interest, 
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and he was the last of the council to take the | condly to Sir William Kingenill and after 


oath to observe the articles of the Spanish 
marriage treaty—if indeed he took the oath 
at all (4d. vy. 69). He held the wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports until 17 July 1624, when 
ill-health and sacle persuasions, re- 
inforced by a grant of 1,000/, and a pension 
of 5002., induced him to erste the office, 
which was bestowed on the duke, : 
Zouche died in 1625, and was buried in 
the family vault in Hackney, The fact that 
this vault communicated with Zouche’s wine- 
cellar provoked from his friend Ben Jonson 
the lines: 
Wherever I die, oh, here may I lie 
Along by my good Lord Zouche, 
That he T am dry, to the tap I may hie, 
And so back again to my couch. 


Jonson was not Zouche's only literary friend; 
his cousin, Richard Zouche fa. v.], dedicated 
to him his ‘Dove, or Passages of Cosmo- 
graphy,’ in 1618; the first part of William 
Browne's ‘Britannia’s Pastorals,’ published 
in 1618, was also dedicated to him, as was 
the Fagiah and French dictionary published 
in 1598 by Claude Tlolyband, a French 
teacher settled in London, while Thomas 
Randolph's father was Zouche’s steward. 
The loss of his patrimony is said to have 
heen largely due to his passion for horti- 
culture. Ile cultivated a ‘ pio genien * in 
Hackney, and formed a friendship with John 
Gerard soe eat roel alist. The 
celebrated botanist L’Obel superintended this 
garden, accompanied Zouche on his embass: 
to Denmark, and dedicated to him the 160 
edition of his‘ Animadversiones’ (PuLrrnDY, 
English Botany, 1790, i. 98; Sm Huew 
Pratt, Garden of Eden, 1653, p.145), Man- 
ie describes him os ‘a very learned 
and wise nobleman,’ and his secretary (Sir) 
Edward Nicholas [q. | pecan im ‘a 

rave and wise counsellor” IJlis portrait, 
from an Snerymaus engraving (cf. BRomLDy, 
Cat. Engr, Portr. p. 463) ia reproduced in 
Brown's ‘Genesis of the United States.’ 
His will was proved on 80 Sept. 1625 by his 
cousin, Sir Edward Zouche, ‘a roystering 
courtier, who had been made knight-marshal 
of the household in 1618, and a member of 
the New England council in 1620. 

Zouche married, first, about 1578, his 
cousin Ileanor, daughter of Sir John Zouche 
of Condor, and, secondly, Sarah (d. 1629), 
daughter of Sir James Ilarington of Exton 
by his wife Lucy, daughter of Sir William 
Sidney (see under Sronny, Srr Hurry]; she 
had already been twice marriod, firat to 
Francis, lord [Lastings (eldest aon of George 
Tiastings, fourth earl of Huntingdon), se- 


Zouche’s death she married ag her 
husband Sir Thomas Edmondeg [a. Bess 
neither wife had Zouche any male issue, an 
his baronies fell into abeyance between the 
heirs of his daughters by his frst wife: (1) 
Bleanor, who married, in 1597, Sir William 
Tate, father of Zouch Tate [see undor Ty 
Gone (2) Mary, who married, first, 
Qharles “Leighton, and, secondly, Willian, 
Connard, The abeyance was termineted in 
1816 in favour of Sir Cecil Bissho p, who 
became twelfth baron Zouche, aa whose 
daughter Harriet Anne Ourzon (1787-1870) 
thirteenth baroness Zouche, was mother of 
Robert Curzon, fourteenth baron Zouche 
q. ¥. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1681-1626, A 
and West Indies, 1674-1660; Cal, Hatfield 
MSS, vols. iivii.; Harl, MSS. 808, 807, 1233 
1411, 1529, 6601; Lansd, MSS, 289, 269, and 
868; Addit, MSS. 6705, 12496-7, 12504, and 
12607; Egerton MSS. 2641, 2652, and 2584. 
Hist. MSS, Comm. Sth Rep. App. passim; 
Davy's Suffolk Collections in Addit, MS. 19156 
#f. 836 aqq.; Hunter's Chorus Vatum in Addit. 
MS. 24480, ff. 80, 189; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed, Dasont, 1675-1690 ; Manninghom’s 
mee and Chamberlain's Letters (Oamden Soc.); 
Birch’s Mem. of Elizabeth; Court and Times of 
Jamos I, passim; Gardinor's Hist, of England; 
Alexander Brown’s Genesis of the United States! 
Ward's Sir Henry Wotton, 1898, pp, 22-8 aqq., 
Robinson's Hackney, pp. 131-2; Granger'’sBiogr, 
Hist. ii.40; Bridges's Northamptonshire, ii, 320; 
Burke's and G. E. O[okayna]'s Complete Peer- 
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ZOUOHE, RICILARD (1690-1661), ci- 
vilian, son of Francis Zouche, lord of the 
manor of Ansty, Wiltshire, and sometime 
M.P., who was son of Sir John Zouche, a 
younger son of John, eighth baron Zouche 
of Tarringworth, was born at Ansty in 1690, 
His mother is said to haye been Philippa 
sixth daughter of George Ludlow of Hil 
Deverel, Wiltshire. He was elected scholar 
of Winchester in 1601, scholar of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1607, fellow in 1609. Ha 

aduated as B.C.L. in 1614, ond D.C.L. in 

619, having been admitted in 1617 an 
advocate of Doctors’ Commons, In 1620 he 
succeeded John Budden [q.v.] (who had been 
first the deputy and then the successor of 
Alberico Gentili [g.v.]) as regius professor of 
civil law at Oxford, It was apparently in 
1622 that he married Sarah, daughter of John 
Harte of the family of that name, settled at 
Brill in Oxfordshire, a proctor in Doetors’ 
Commons, and, having thus vacated his 
fellowship, entered himself in 1628 as & 
fellow commoner at Wadham College, and 
continued to occupy that position till in 1625 
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he was appointed principal of St. Alban Hall, 
Jn 1621 and 1624, through the influence of 
his cousin Edward, eleventh baron Zouche 
[q. ¥.], he had been elected M.P. for Hythe, 
Henceforth Zouche seems to have divided 
his attention between his academical en- 
gagements and his practica in London, He 
on a leading part in the Laudian codifica- 
tion of the statutes of the university (1620- 
1688). He acted for many years as ‘as- 
sessor’ of the vice-chancellor’s court, and in 
1682 became chancellor of the diocese. At 
the same time he was making for himself 
such a position at Doctors’ Commons as re- 
sulted in his appointment, on the death of 
Sir Henry Marten in 1641, to be judge of 
the high court of admiralty, In the civil 
war the sympathies of Zouche were on the 
side of the king. His departure for Oxford 
in 1648, without nes of a parliamentary 
assessment, was followed by the levy of a 
distress upon the furniture in his London 
chambers. In 1616 he was one of those 
who negotiated, on behalf of the royalist 
forces in Oxford, the articles for the sur- 
render of the city to Fairfax, signed 22 June, 
under which he and the other malignants 
there were permitted within six months to 
compound for their estates, without taking 
the covenant, and to go to London for that 
orpose, He pendent accordingly, and in 
ovember of the same year was allowed to 
compound for interests in Jand at Harvill, 
neat Uxbridge, at Ascott in Oxfordshire, 
and in Knightridor Streat and Doctors’ Oom- 
mous in the city of London, at one tenth of 
theix value, viz. 8387, In 1647 he was busy 
in drafting, together with Dr, Robert San- 
deraon [q. v.], the ‘Reasons’ of the uni- 
versity of Oxford for —— with the 
solemn league and covenant and the negative 
oath; but in the following year he seems to 
have in some sort submitted to the parlia- 
mentary visitors for the reformation of the 
university (though his name does not occur 
in their register, so a8 not only to have 
retained his academical preferments as long 
as he lived, but also to have induced the 
visitors to restore his son Richard to a demy- 
ship of which they had deprived him. Zouche 
was, however, not allowed to retain the 
jndgechip of the admiralty, which was in 
649 conferred upon Dr. Exton, but was 
sufficiently in favour with Cromwell to be 
placed by him upon the special commission 
of oyer and terminer, consisting of three 
judges, three civilians, and three Jaymen, for 
the trial of Don Pantaleone Sa, the brother 
of the Portuguese ambassador, for murder 
committed in a brawlat the Exchange, Sa 
was condemned on 4 July 1654, and exe- 
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cuted, aud Zouche some years later wrote a 
book to defend the judgment in which he 
hed taken part. In opposition to the now 
ne view, he holds that the diplomatic 
privilege allowed toan ambassador does not 
extend to a member of hia suite, 

Zouche seems to have passed theremainder 
of the commonwealth time chiefly at Oxford, 
and to have been looked upon with some 
suspicion by both political parties, On the 
one hand, he was defeated in 1647 for the 
keepership of the archives by Dr. John 
Wallis (1616-1703) Ig. ¥-) who had gone 
about saying of him ‘thet he wos a malig- 
nant and talked against Oliver. On the 
other hand, as having submitted to the 
visitors of 1648, he was an unacceptable 
member of the new commission which was 
sent down in 1660 to undo the work of its 

decessors, by restoring the deprived pro- 

rs and fellows to their former positions. 

No attention was, however, paid to com- 
plaints on this score, and Zouche and his 
colleagues completed in ten weeks the work 
which had been entrusted to them, On 
4 Feb, 1661 Zouche was replaced in the 
judgeship of the aul; but enjoyed the 
ost for less than a month, He died at his 

use in Doctors’ Commons on 1 March 1661, 
and was buried st Fulham, near the grave 
of his daughter, Catherine Powell. Sarah 
Zouche long survived her husband,and dying 
in 1688, at the lodgings of her son-in-law, 
the provost of Oriel, was buried under a 
memorial tablet in the church of St. Peter's 
in the East at Oxford. 

Richard and Sarah Zouche had six chil- 
dren—two sons and four danghters—of 
whom Anne married Robert Say, provost 
of Oriel, and, dying in 1687, was honoured 
by a monument at St. Mary's; and Sarah 
married Dr. Lydall, warden of Merton, and, 
dying in 1712, wes buried with on inseri 
tion in the college chapel, She alone of a! 
Zouche’s children left issue. One of her 
daughters, Frances Lydall, married Dr. W. 
Walker, fellow of Oriel, whose descendant, 
the Rev. R. Zouche Walker, late fellow of 
Magdalen College, is the owner of s beautiful 
portrait of Zouche by Cornelius Jansen, re- 
presenting him as a man of ahout thirty- 
five,in radi and doublet, with refined features 
and pointed beard, An etching of this picture 
ig prafixed to the reprint of ‘The Dove’ 

che made a very favourable impression 
upon his contemporaries. Bishop Sanderson 
said toafriend: The leamed civilian, Doctor 
Zouche (who lately died), had writ “Ele- 
menta Jurisprudentize,” which was a book he 
could also say without hook; and that no 
‘wise Men could read it too often, or com- 
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mend it too much.’ Anthony Wood sa 
thet Zouche was ‘an exact artist, a subtile 
logician, expert historian, and for the know- 
ledge in, and Ee of, the civil law, the 
chief person of his time; as his works, much 
esteemed beyond the seas (where several of 
them are reprinted), partly testify. He was 
so well vere’d also in the statutes of the 
university, and controversies between the 
members thereof and the city, that none after 
Twyne's death went beyond him, As his 
birth was noble, so was his behaviour and 
discourse, and as personeble and handsome, 
so naturally sweet, pleasing, and affable. 
The truth is there was nothing wanting but 
a froward spirit for his advancement; but 
the interruption of the times, which ailenc’d 
his profession, would have given a stop to 
his rise had he been of another disposition.’ 
Zouche was, in fact, a good specimen of the 
sort of civil lawyer who was produced at 
Oxford, while the thorough drill of the old 
system of legal training, as revived by the 
impulse given to it by the Italian refugee, 
‘Atbariog Gentili, still lasted on. Zouche 
and his junior contemporary, Arthur Duck 
Ig; v.], both pupils of Budden, the successor 
of Gentili in the regius rofessorship are 
the last of the old race of Oxford civilians 
whose writings still enjoy a European repu- 
tation. 

The literary activity of Zouche, taking 
into account his labours in other directions 
was a8 sepeaing in amount as it was varie 
in character, His first, and somewhat juve- 
nile, publication (No. 1 in the list which 
follows) was a poem, descriptive of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, after the manner of the 
‘Poeriegesis’ of Dionysius, In a euphuistic 
preface tho author apologises for his poetical 
venture, having known some ‘ whose credit 
hath challenged respect, exceeding strong in 
prejudice against the composing and reading 
such trifles.’ In maturer years Zouche at- 
tempted o play (No, 6), if it be rightly 
ascribed to him, intended to be porformed 
before an academical audience, fitted indeed 
for no othor, since the dramatis person@ are 
such bloodless abstractions as' Fallacy,’ Pro- 
pone and jemmbigay. Quite late in 
ife he produced a little book of logical, rhe- 
torical, and ethical maxims (No.1d). Most 
of Zouche's writings were, however, of a 

rofessional character. Of these several were 

andbooks for disputations at the university 
(Nos, 11, 12, 15), and two were of a pole- 
mical cast (Nos. 18,16). But his mostim- 
portant achievement was the mapping out 
of the whole field of law, and the subsequent 
examination in detail of its various depart~ 
ments. The ‘Elementa Jurisprudentin’ 
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(No. 2), although in terminolo 

and in paiataape mainly, a setting ere 
Roman law, is intended to su ply a gene. 
rally applicehls scheme of legal solenn’ dig 
tributed under the two main heads of Tug! 
and ‘Judicium’ (or ‘ Rights’ and‘ Remedies’ 
In accordance with the method which he 
had thus prescribed to himself, Zouchs after. 
wards dealt, in a series of monographs, with 
the several topics of ‘ feudal,’ ‘sacred, navi. 
time,’ ‘ military,’ and ‘ fecial’ law (Nos, 8, 4 
6, 7, 8, 9,10). His was essentially a logical 
mind, and the acheme is consistently and 
persistently carried out, The treatise on 
Jus fectala is seerring of especial mention 
as the first work which exhibits the law of 
nations as & well-ordered system, in which 
the ‘ Jus belli’ is relegated to a duly sub. 
ordinate position (* Tst als das erste Laheinah 
des gesammten Vilkerrechts angzusehan,’V, 
Ompteda, Ldtteratur des Volkerrechts, 1785: 
‘Das erste eigentliche Lehrbuch des Vol. 
kerrechts,” von Kaltenborn, Kritihs des Val. 
Kerreohts, 1847). Tt must also be remem- 
bered that it was the second title of tus 
work, Jus inter gentes, which suggested to 
Benthom the happily coined phrasa ‘ inter 
national law.’ 

The following is a liat of the worke written 
by or attributed to Zouche: 1. ‘The Dove, 
or Passages of Oosmography,’ London, 1618, 
8yo, dedicated to Edward ford Zouche }y 
his kinsman, the author; reprinted, wit 
notes and a momoir of the author, by his 
descendant, Richard Walker, B.D., t39, 
8vo. 2. ‘Wlementa Jurisprudentis, defini. 
tionibus, regulis et sententiis selectioribus 
Juris Oivilis illustrata,’ Oxford, 1629, 8yo; 
Leyden, 1668, 12mo, together with Nos 4and 
5; Oxford, 1636, 4to, together with Nos, 7, 
8, and 9; Leyden and Amsterdam, 1652, 
12mo; and The Iague, 1665. 8. ‘Descriptio 
Juris et Judicii feudalis, secundum congue- 
tudines Mediolani et Normannim, pro intro- 
ductione ad Jurisprudentiam Angliconam, 
Oxford, 1684, 12mo. 4, ‘ Descriptio Juris et 
Judicii temporalis, secundum consuetudines 
feudales et Normannicas,’ with Nos, 2 and 
5, Oxford, 1686, dto, 6. ‘ Descriptio Juris 
et Judicit ecclesiastici, secundum canones 
et constitutiones Anglicanas,’ together with 
Nos, 2 and 4, Oxford, 1686, 4to, Nos. 4 
and & were reprinted with R. Mocket's 
‘Tractatus de politia ecclesia Anglicanm,’ 
London, 1688, 8yo. 6, ‘The Sophister, a 
comedy,’ London, 1689, 460, anon., but 
ascribed by an old manuscript note in the 
Bodleian copy to Zouche; so alao by most 
authorities on the drama, though not by G. 
Langbaine, 7. ‘Descriptio Juris et Judicit 
sacri, ad quam Jeges que religionem ef piam 
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cansam respiciunt referuntur, with Nos. 2, 
8 and 9, Oxford, 1640, 4to, and Leyden and 
Amsterdam, 1662, 12mo. 8, ‘Descmptio 
Juris et Judicii militaris, ad quam leges 
que rem militarem et ordinem personarum 
yespiciunt referuntur,’ with Nos, 2, 8, and 9, 
Oxford, 1640, 4to, and Leyden and Amster 
dam, 105%, 12mo. (Part li. of this work is 
on nobility.) 9. ‘Descriptio Juris et Judicii 
maritimi, adquam que nevigationem et nego- 
tiationem maritimam respiciunt referuntur,’ 
with Nos. 2, 8, and 9, Oaford, 1640, 4to, 
and Leyden and Amsterdam, 1652, 12mo. 
10, ‘Juris et Judicii fecialis, sive Juris inter 
entes, et qaeetcnna de eadem explicatio, 
ford, 1650, 4to; Leyden, 1651; Tha 
Tague, 1659, 12mo; Mayence, 1661; trans- 
lated by Gottfried Vogel as Allgemeines 
Volkerrecht, wie auch allgemeines Urtheil 
und Anspriche aller Volker, Frankf. 1666, 
12mo. 11.‘ Cases and Questions resolved in 
the Civil Law,’ Oxford, 1652, 12mo (in- 
tended later ‘to be published in the proper 
language of the civil law for the use of 
students in their profession.’ Part i. relates 
to rights, part ii, to procedure). 12, ' pee 
men queestionum Juris Civilis,’ Oxford ; 
anon., but certainly by Zouchs; see No. 15, 
18. ‘Solutio queestionis yeteris et nove, sive 
de Legati delinquentis pee competente 
dissertatio,’ Oxford, 1657, 12mo; Cologne, 
1662, 12mo; cum notis Hennelii, Berlin, 
1669, 12mo; translated by J. J. Lehmann as 
‘Eines vornehmen englischen Jureconsulti 
Gedanken von dem Traktement eines Minis- 
ters,’ Jena, 1717, 8vo; alao by D. J., gent., as 
‘A dissertation concerning the punishment 
of ambassadors, with the addition of a pre- 
face concerning the occasion of writing this 
treatise,’ London, 1717, 8vo (published with 
reference to the affair of the Swedish am- 
bassador, Gyllenburg). 14, ‘Eruditionis in- 
enue specimen, scilicet Artium Logicw, 
Hinlection et Rhetoric, necnon morali 
Philosophie, M. T. Ciceronis definitionibus, 
receptis et santentiis illustrates,’ Oxford, 
tes, 12mo, anon., but dated from St, Alban’s 
Hall, and attributed to Zouche by an old 
manuscript note on the Bodleian copy, 
16, ‘Questionum Juris Oivilis centuria, in 
decem classes distribute,’ Oxford, 1660; 
London, 1682, 12mo. In the preface, dated 
1659, Zouche alludes to his publication of 
the ‘Specimen’ six years previously. 
dedicates these ‘ senectutis molimina’ to 
the ‘jurisprudentim studiosis, preesertim B, 
‘Wicchami alumnis, having himself been 
‘humaniorbus literis et juris studio insti- 
tutus’ in the two Wiccamical colleges. 
16, ‘The Jurisdiction of the Admiralty of 
England asserted against Sir Edward Ooke's 
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“ Articuli Admiralitatis "in chap, xxii. of his 
“Jurisdiction of Courts,” London, 1663, 8ro. 
= a preface, dated from Doctors’ Commons, 

r. Baldwyn attests that this treatise was 
delivered into his hands by the suthor him- 
self to be printed); reprinted in the edition 
of the ‘Consuetudo vel lex mereatoria’ of 
Gerard Malynes [q.v.], published in Loudon, 
1688, fol. 

With a view to his candidature for the 
keepership of the archives Zouche compiled 
in manuscript ‘ Privileges of the University 
of Oxford, collected into a body.’ A tran- 
script of this manuscript is preserved at St. 
John's College. 


[Banks's Dormant and Extinct Baronage ; 
Nichols's Hist. of Leicestershire ; Hoare’s Hist. 
of Wiltshire, Kirby's Winchester Scholars; 
Gardiner’s Wadham College; Wood's Athenee, 
his Colleges and Halls and hie Life, by Clark; 
[Coote's] English Cirlians; Le Neve'’s Monu- 
menta ; Burrows’s Visitation of 1648; the 
Royalist Composition Papers in the Record 
Office, the Registers of New College, of the 
Diocese of Oxford, and of the High Court of 
Admiralty; and private infomation] ae 


ZOUCHE or ZOUCH, WILLIAM ta or 
Du La (d. 1852), archbishop of York, seems 
from his close connections with Northamp- 
tonshire to have belonged to the Harring- 
worth branch of the Zouche family, and he 
is peal said to have been a younger son 
of William la Zouche, first Baron Zouche 
al P-1852) of Banat (RAINE, 

‘asti Eboracenses, p. 487); he alludes to his 

arents as alive in 1819. He graduated 

.A, and B.O.L. at some university (Cal. 
repel Letters, ii, 620), At the beginning of 

ward III's =e he appears as one of tha 
king’s clerks or chaplains ( Federa, iii, 210). 
Perhaps he was the William la Zouche who, 
with other dlerks, was accused before Januar: 


ralis | 1828 of breaking into the house and steal~ 


ing the sheep of the prior of Charley, Leices- 
tershire (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1827-80, p, 275). 
On 14 May 1829 he received protection on 

ing abroad with the king (#4, p, 890). On 
46 Sept, 1380 he was appointed clerk and 
purveyor of the great wardrobe (2d. 1830-4, 
p-5), A little later he is called keeper of the 
wardrobe (i. p. 58). Hig successor in that 
offica was appointed on 165 July 1884 (%b. 
p- 569), In 1885 he was keeper of the 
riry seal (Cal, Papal Letters, ii. 524). On 
Ot March 1887 he was sppelee treasurer 
of the exchequer during pleasure (ib. 1834- 
1888, p. 409), and on 21 Aug, of the same 
ear was joined with William le Zouche of 
Fianingwirth possibly his father, to lay 


before the shires of Northampton and Rut- 
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land the decision of king and council as 
to the defences of the realm (2b. r 508), On 
10 March 1338 he was succeeded by Robert 
de Wodehouse [q. v.] as treasurer of the ex- 
chequer (1b. 1338-40, p. 105), but on 16 Dec, 
he was appointed treasurer of England (1). 
p. 196). In July 1889 he was sent beyond 
Trent to bear news to the north of the 
dangers besetting the realm, and then or a 
little later he was summoned to follow the 
king to Brabant, so that he had to discharge 
the office of treasurer by deputy (73. pp. 271, 
887), On 19 Jan. 1840 he was back in 
England and a commissioner for opening 
parliament (1d, p. 847). In April, however, 
a@ deputy treasurer was again appointed, and 
on 2 May 1840 he was definitely relieved of 
his office. 

Ecclesiastical preferments had been pour- 
ing thickly on William. On 6 Jan. 1828 
he was prasented by the king to the rectory 
of Titchmarsh, near Thrapston, Northam 
tonshire (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1827-30, p. 343), 
and 29 Aug. in the same year also received 
from the crown the living of Ohesterton, 
near Warwick (¢. p. 818). Before this he 
svas also rector of Clipsham, Rutland (Cal. 
ra Letters, ii, 276), On 4 July 1328 
John XXII, at the king’srequest, appointed 
him by provision to a canonry at Exeter on 
condition of his resigning Olipsham (2b. 
ii, 276). In Exeter he was also collated 
to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple on 10 Dec. 
1829 (Ln Navn, Fasti Ecol. Angi. ed. Mardy, 
i, 406), which he resigned before 17 Dec. 
1880, Between 12 July 1880 and 10 June 
1331 he was archdencon of Exeter (2d. i. 893), 
Before 1883 he was also rector of Yoxley, 
Huntingdonshire (Cal. Papal Letters, ii.876). 
In that year Benedict XII, at tho king's 
yequest, gave him a canonry of Southwell 
by rant renewed on 31 May 18865 (2, 
B , 875, 520). On 80 Nov. of the same year 

enedict provided him to the prebend of 
Loughton en le Morthen in York Cathedral. 
On 12 Nov. 18836 he was admitted dean of 
York (Ln Novo, iii, 128), On 9 April 1840 
he was collated to the prebend of Ufion in 
Lichfield Cathedral (24. i. 688), Ie also 
held « canoary at Ripon (Cal. Papal Peti- 
tions, i, 2). 

On 2 May 1840, the day on which he re- 
signed the treasury, Zouche was elected by 
twelve votes to five archbishop of York in 
succession to William de Melton [q.v.] His 
rival, William de Kildesby, was a royal 
chaplain, ond was now king’s secretary and 
keeper of the Privy seal. Edward wished, 
for Kildesby’s election, though ecclesiastical 
opinion was unfavourable to him (Cal. Pat, 
Rolls, 1888-40, pp. 468, 619), A fierce con- 
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test broke out between the two compati 
Zouche got himself installed om Se tee 
election, and both parties appealed to Avi- 
gnon. Efforts were made to Prevent Zouche 
trom going to the pope to urge his claims in 
person, but on 18 Aug. Benedict XTT ordered 
the archbishop of Canterbury to excommu- 
nicate all who sought to detain him in Eno. 
land (Cal. Papal Letters, ii. 549). As er 
Zouche started. He seema to have travelled 
to Avignon by way of the Low Countries 
and Germany, avoi ing French territory be- 
cause of the war, Hoe got safely as fe as 
Geneva, and had just crossed the bridge over 
the Arve beyond the town, when he was gat 
upon by a band of brigands headed by three 

audois knights and two citizens of Geneya, 
He and his followers were overpowered 
their possessions were seized, and they them- 
selves were dragged to a lonely place in the 
diocese of Lausanne, north of the lake of 
Geneva. They wore kept in confinement for 
some time, At last they were released on 
payment of two hundred florins ransom and 
on taking an oath not to reveal the names 
of the brigands, It seems to have been 
another organised attempt to prevent Zouch 
getting to Avignon to Iny his claims before 
the pope (2b, ii. 647, 579, cf. p. 549), How- 
ever, Benedict showed vigour in defendi 
Zouche against the marauders, On 25 Noy, 
he released him from his involuntary oath, 
and ordered the bishop of Geneva to seek out 
and punish the offenders, Early in March 
1841 the brigands were compelled by ex- 
communication to submit and undergo a 
humiliating penance at the scene of their 
crime (2d. p. 660), 

A long delay ensued after Zouche’s arrival 
at the curiae, Edward III wrote urgently 
in March 1841 urging Kildesby’s claims 
(Feedera, ii, 1118). “Benedict XII hesitated 
to decide between the nominee of the chapter 
and the favourite of the king, and kept the 
rival claimants waiting in suspense at Avi- 

on (Munmurn, p. 121), He died on 
26 April 1842, nearly two years after the 
election, leaving everything undecided, The 
new pope, Clement VI, was elected on 
7 May, and crowned on 19 May. Zouche 
now prudently resigned all right by election, 
though Kildesby was lesscomplacent. How- 
aver, the cardinal of Santa Prisca pronounced 
his election invalid, whereupon on 26 June 
Clement appointed Zouche archbishop by 
penal provision (Cal. Papal Letters, iii, 62; 

‘URIMUTH, p. 124, whose dates here are un- 
usually exact), On 7 July he was conse 
crated bishop by Olement VI at Avignon 
(I. Stubbs in Rare, Historians of Church 
of York, ii, 417; of, however, Cat, Papal 
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Letters, iii, 85, which suggests Gaucelin, 
cardinal-bishop of Albano, as the conse- 
erator). Having taken the oath of fealty 
to the pope, he was permitted on 12 July to 
wear the pallium. In consideration of the 

eat expenses incurred by him while wait- 
ing, he was allowed to hold his prebend of 
Laughton for a year after his consecration 
(ib. ti. 62), He petitioned later for license 
to hold benefices worth 1002. to help defray 
the same expenses (Cal, Papal Petitions, 


i, 58). 

On8Sept. Zouche received from Edward Lil 
letters of safe-conduct to return home, and on 
19 Sept. his temporalities were restored. He 
‘was enthroned at York on 8 Dec. The ques- 
tion of the succession to the deanery of York 
involved. Zouche in some difficulties both 
with the pope and Edward III. Clement 
rejected Thomas Sampson, whom the canons 
had chosen to succeed Zouche in that office, 
and on 18 March 1848 appointed Talleyrand 
de Périgord, cardinal of St. Peter adVincula, 
and afterwards bishop of Albano, by papa 
pevinen while Edward III nominated Jo 

e Ufford [ -v.], whom the pope got rid of 
by making dean of Lincoln. However, Ed- 
ward persisted in anes tight, and in 
1847 spp Philip de Weston his chap- 
lain, whom Zouche ordered the chapter to 
admit on 26 Aug, (Ln Nov3, iii, 128), The 

ope still peut in pressing the claims of 
Gardinal ‘alleyrand, and on 80 June 1849 
excommunicated and deposed Weston (Cal. 
Papal Letters, iii, 387), As Zouche and the 
canons had upheld him, they were on 16 June 
summoned to appear within three months at 
Avignon, Zouche not appearing was pro- 
nounced excommunicate. Talleyrand re- 
mained dean until his death. On 20 April 
1852 the formal excommunication of Zouch 
was suspended with Talleyrand’s consent 
(i, iii, 434), 

Zouche resided almost entirely in the north, 
and busied himself with the affairs of his 
diocese. ecg 4 generally on cordial terms 
with Edward, he was also able to give the 
king constant help in his dealings with the 
Bcots, ay in 1846 he was appointed 
warden of the Scottish march, in which 
capacity he took a prominent part in re- 
pelling the Scots invasions. On 2 ay he 
‘was sent to the marches, and on 20 Au 
he was made, with Henry Percy and Ralp 
Neville, commissioner of array for the 
northern army, When King David crossed 
the border in October, these three mustered 
an army to withatend him. They advanced 
from Richmond to Auckland, where they 
passed the night of 16 Oct., the archbishop 
commanding one of the three divisions 
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into which the host was divided. On 
17 Oct. the archbishop took a prominent 
part in the victory of Neville’s Cross, near 

urham. Before the fight he blessed the 
whole army. His action in the war was 
warmly praised by the king, and the northern 
clergy, who had largely followed him to the 
battle, regarded him as a hero, They thought 
that anarchbishop could do no more christian 
work than protect his flock from the Scots 
invaders (LANBRCOs?, pp. 847-8), 

During the “black death’ in 1819 Zouche 
showed great activity in consecrating new 
cemeteries and ordering prayers and pro- 
cessions to avert the divine wrath (Historians 
of the Church of York, iii. 268-71), He 
obtained from Avignon permission to ordain 
clergy at other than the canonical seasons, 
and large indulgences to admit illegitimate 
children and persons under the canonical 
ageto orders, that the dearth of priests caused 
by the ae of the pestilence might be 
averted (Cal. Papal Letters, iii, 882; Cal, 
Papal Petitions, i. 178). 

‘or Imany years Zouche suffered from a 
serious disease. On 28 June 1849 he drew 
up his will at Ripon. His main anxiety in 
making it was to secure the erection of a 
chantry chapel and burial-place for bimegelf 
to be served by two chaplains in the cathe- 
dral, In the will he set aside three hundred 
marks for this purpose, and direoted his exe- 
cutors, one of whom was his brother, Sir 
Roger la Zouche, to divide the residue of 
his property among his kinsfolk, servanta, 
and friends according to their merits (Hia- 
torians of the Church of York, ii, 271-8; 
Testamenta Eboracensia, i, 55-6). On4 July 
1862 he obtained « license from the chapter 
to bnild his chantry chapel, after the actual 
work of it had elready begun. It was 
situated on the south side of the choir, and 
permission was given to pierce through the 
extemal wall of the cathedral to connect it 
with the fabric. Soon after, on 19 July, 
Zouche died at Cawood. 

The executors and kinsfolk set at naught 
Zouche’s last commands. He -was buried, not 
in his unfinished chapel, but before the altar 
of St. Edward, anduo monument waa erected 
over him, Thomas Stubbs [q. v.], the his- 
torian of the archbishop, speaks very strongly 


. | about the meanness and negligence of the 


family which had derived so many benefits 
from him, The chantry chapel, if completed, 
‘was swept away when Archbishop Thoresby 
a few years later rebuilt the choir on the 
ae The present officeof the chap- 
ter-clerlz, where the chapter records are now 
deposited, is supposed to mark the site of 
the chantry (Ratu, Fasté Evoracensea, p. 
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448), The archbishop y 
established chantries, jointly with his brother 
Roger, in the churches of Lubbesthorpe, 
Leicestershire, and Clipsham, Rutland (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1834-8, p. 408). 


[Calendar of Papal Letters, vols. ii. and iii. ; 
Calendar of Papal Petitions, vol i.; Calendars 
of Close and Patent Rolls, Edward III; Raine’s 
Historians of the Church of York (Rolls Ser.); 
Rymer's Federa, vol. ii.; Walsingham, Muri- 
muth (both in Rolls Ser,); G. le Baker, ed, 
Thompson ; Obron, de Lanercost (Bannatyne 
Club). Tho earliest life is in T. Stubbs’s Actus 
Pontiff. Ebor. in Raine’s Historians, ii, 417-19; 
the latest and fullest is in Raine’s Fasti Ebora- 
censes, pp. 487-49 ; Le Neve'’s Fasti Eccl. Angl, 
ed, Hardy, i, 898, 406, 638, iii, 106-7, 128; 
Godwin, De Preesulibus Angliz, ale eed 


ZUQCARELLI or ZUCCHERELLI, 
FRANCESCO (1702-1788), landscape- 
painter, was born at Pitigliano in Tuscany 
in 1702, He studied first undor Paolo Anesi 
at Florence, and then under Giovanni and 
Pistro Nelli at Rome, He began as an his- 
torical painter, but afterwards confined him- 
self to decorative landscape with figures ina 
protty but insipid style, which became popu- 
ar throughout Europe. On the recommen- 
dation of Josoph Smith (1682-1770) Cav) 
the British consul at Venice, he visited Eng- 
land, After staying five years in London, 
during which he was employed as scene- 
painter at the Opera House and painted some 
views on the Thames and some subjects from 
Shakespeare, he returned to Venice. Tle 
came to England xgain in 1762, Te be- 
longed to the Incorporated Society of British 
Artista, and was one of the foundation mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. He was patro- 
nised by the royal family and the nobility. 
Frederick, prince of Wales, bought a great 
many of his works, which now fill a room at 
‘Windsor Castle. Many of his pictures were 
engraved by Vivares, Byrne, Woollett, Bar- 
tolozzi, and others. Five of his pictures are 
in the Glasgow Gallery, one in that of Edin- 
burgh, and there is o tempera drawing by 
him in theSouth Kensington Museum, ‘Ooh 
works by him are to be found in the Louvre, 
the Hermitage at St, Petersburg, the Brera at 
Milan, and othr public galleries throughout 
Europe. He was a friend of Canaletti, who 
sometimes painted the buildings in his land- 
scapes. He discovered the genius of Richard 
‘Wilson (q.v.] forlandscape-painting, and per- 
suaded him to leave portrait-painting for 
that branch of art. He returned to Italy in 
1778, and was ruined by the suppression of 
& monastery in which he had invested his 
savings, Hoe died at Florence in 1788. In 
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t made some etch- 

ings after the designs of And: 

and others, : rem del Baste 
[Redgraves’ Century; Redgrave's Dict, . 

wards’s Anecdotes ; dilakens and his ttm 

Bryan's Dict. ed, Armatrong.] Om. | 


ZUCCARO, ZUCHARO, or zZU0- 
OHERO, FEDERIGO — (1642-1909) 
painter, born at St. Angelo in Vado in Tys. 
cany in 1642 or 1648, was son of Ottaviano 
Zuccaro, a painter of little merit, and ounger 
brother by thirteen years of Taddeo Fuses 
who obtained great repute as an historical 
painter. The family name seems to have heen 
spell Zucearo, though Federigo, in such letters 
of his as have been preserved, usually signed 
himself ‘Zucharo’ The spelling Zucchero is 
only found in England, or derived thereftom, 
Federigo when seven years of age became a 
pupil and assistant to his brother Taddeo, who 
was engaged on important works at Rome 
and for several years he continued to work 
with his brother on paintings in the Belye. 
doxe at the Vatican for Pius IV and in the 
Villa Farneso at Onprarola. ITis own success 
gained him a summons to Florence by the 

and duke of oar to complete the paint- 
ings in the cupola of the cathedral, which had 
been commenced by GiorgioVasari, Hewas 
also employed on important decorative paint- 
ings at Venice, After the death of his brother 
Taddeo in 1660 Zuccaro was recalled to 
Rome by the new pope, Gert XII, to 
paint the vault of the Cappella Puoling in 
the Vatican. While engaged on this work 
Zucearo quarrolled with some of the papal 
officers, and revenged himself by painting a 
scurrilous picture, which he exhibited to the 

ublic at the festival of St. Luke. For this 
insult he had to fly from Rome and took re- 
fuge in France, where he was employed by 
the cardinal of Lorraine. From France he 
went to Antwerp and Amsterdam, and in 
1674 came to try his fortune in England, 

The name of Zuccaro has been attached in 
reckless profusion to numberless portraits of 
this period, especially those of Queen Eliza- 
beth herself, The painter remained in Eng- 
land for only four years, and, had he met with 
the patronage with which he has heen 
credited by posterity, it is hardly likely that, 
considering the dearth of native painters in 
England, he would have set forth to seek hia 
fortunes again. It is certain that Zuccaro 
did paint Elizabeth, and probably Leicester, 
and two drawings in the print-room at the 
British Museum can safely be attributed to 
his hand. Elizabeth was forty years old 
when Zuccaro came to England, so that he 
could not have painted her in youth or old 
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age. Perhaps the so-called ‘Rainbow’ por- 
trait of the queen at Hatfield was the work 
of Zuccaro, and the fine portrait recently 
discovered and now in the Gallery of Fine 
Arts at Siena, although this last portrait 
would appear to be taken from an earlier 
percett of the queen, now at Holyrood 
alace. Burghley and Walsingham may 
very well have sat to Zuccaro, but Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose portrait has been fre- 
ee ascribed to him, was in close con- 
ement at Sheffield, and it is not likely 
that an Italian painter would have been 
allowed access to her. Thereis norecord of 
Zuccaro's being attached to the court as 
ainter-in-ordinary, and he probably obtained 
ut scanty employment, the Italian style not 
being so much in yogue as later; for after 
four years he returned to Italy, and was for 
a time employed at Venice, where he was 
rewarded by the honour of knighthood. It 
was on the strength of this, it may be sup- 
osed, that Zuccaro was allowed to return to 
ome, and complete his paintings in the 
Cappella Paoline, About 1886 he was sent 
for by Philip II to Madrid to execute some 
paintings in the Escorial. After that he re- 
tured to Rome, where Sixtus V was now 
pope, and founded the Accademia S. Luca, 
of which he was the first president. Zuccaro 
built himself a house in Rome by the steps 
of the Monte di Trinité, which he adorned 
with frescoes by himself. After other visits 
to the north of Italy, Zuccaro died at Ancona 
in 1609. In 1607 he wrote‘ L’Idea diSoultori, 
Pittori ed Architetti,’an attempt at a bio- 
graphical dictionary of artists, in rivalry with 
the celebrated work by Vasari, 

Zuccaro was a moderate painter of histo- 
rical and decorative subjects at the be- 

inning of the decadence of Italian painting. 

@ was not a portrait-painter by profession. 
Many of the countless ‘costume’ portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth and her contemporaries 
£0 recklessly attributed to Zuccaro are in all 
probability the work of Netherlandish artists. 
According to a good tradition Zuccaro, when 
in England, made eee: of the famous paint- 
ings by Holbein in the Steelyard at London. 
oF the copies attributed to him one, ‘The 
Triumph of Poverty, is in the British Mu- 
gseum ; the other, ‘The Triumph of Riches,’ 
belongs to Mr, Harry Quilter. 

[Vasari’s Vite dei Pittori, &e. (ed. Milanesi) ; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum ; 
Bryan’s Dict. of Artiste, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong; Gaye's Carteggio degli Artisti; Lanz’s 
History of Painting.] L. 6. 

ZUOCHI, ANTONIO PIETRO (1726- 
1795), painter, and a member of a family of 
artists, was born at Venice in 1726. 


studied under his father Francesco, who 
Was an engraver, his uncle Carlo Zucchi, a 
scene painter, Francesco Fontebasso, and 
Jacopo Amiconi. His earliest works were 
historical pictures in oils, and the church of 
San Jacopo at Venice possesses an altar-piece 
by has but he subsequently devoted himself 
chiefly to landscape and decorative work, In 
1764 heaccompanied Robert Adam [q.7. ] and 
Charles Louis Clérisseau[q.v.]in thew travels 
through Italy and Dalmatia, aketching archi- 
tectural remains, and some of his drawings 
were engraved in Adam’s ‘ Ruins of the Palace 
of Diocletian at Spalatro,’ 1764. In 1768 
Zucchi was invited” to England by Adam, 
who employed him on the mterior decora- 
tions of many of the great mansions erected 
or altered by him, including Luton House, 
Syon House, Osterley, and Caen Wood ; also 
some of the houses in the Adelphi, London, 
His worke of this class are agreeable in 
colour but pont and mannered in design ; he 
was assisted in many of them by Angelica 
Kauffmann [q. ¥.] and her father. Zaechi 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1770, in which year and also in 
1771, 1778, and 1779, he exhibited pictures 
of classical auleors. In July 1781 be mar- 
ried Angelica Kauffmann, and with her re- 
turned toItaly, where the remainder of lus 
life was spent. He died at Rome on 25 Dee. 
1796, and was buried in the church of Sant’ 
Andrea delle Fratte, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory and that of his celebra- 
ted wife. Zucchi's ‘ Death of St. Julian in the 
Convent of La Trappe’ and ‘ Meeting of the 
Sisters at Reculver ’ (from Keate’s‘ Sketches 
from Nature’) were engraved by F. Haward, 
and his ‘Homer inapired by Calliope’ by A. 
Kauffmann and G. Zuechi, He designed the 
emblematical frontispiece to Adam's ‘ Works 
in Architecture,’ engraved by Bartolozzi, 
Alessandro Longhi drew and engraved a 
rirait of Zucchi for his ‘Compendio delle 
ite de’ Pittori Veneziani Istorici,’ 1762, 
Grossrre Zvccw1 (7. 1770), younger 
brother of Antonio, accompanied him to 
England, where he practised line engraving 
for some years. He was employed upon 
Adam’s ‘Works in Architecture, and 
finished with the burin many of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s etchings, 
Nagler's Kiinstler-Lexicon; Redgrave's Dict, 
of Artists; Sandby’s Hist. of the Royal Academy; 
Gerard's Life of Angelica sean ae 


ZUKERTORT, JOHN HERMANN 
(1812-1888), chess master, was born in the 
province of Riga on 7 Sept. 1842, his father, 
a conyerted Jew, having been a protestant 


He | pastor of very humble means in the town 
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and district of Lublin, Russian Poland. In 
1856 he entered the gymnasium at Breslau in 
Silesia, and in 1861 was transferred to the 
university, whence he graduated after e full 
course in medicine in 1866. He served with 
the medical corps of the German army in 
the campaign of thet year and in 1870-1. 
He learned chess at Breslau in 1861, enter- 
ing for a handicap tourney in that year, and 
losing ev pees that he played, although 
he received the odds of the queen. He now 
purchased Bilguer's ‘Handbook’ and studied 
the game. Before the close of 1862 he en- 
countered Anderssen, receiving the odds of 
the knight, and won a number of games. 
Henceforth, os Anderssen’s most talented 
pupil, he began to meet first-class players on 
equal terms. By 1867 he was known as one 
the strongest players in North Germany, 
and auaried the editorship (at first in con- 
junction with Anderssen and afterwards 
alone) of the ‘ Neue Berliner Schachzeitung,’ 
which had been founded by Neumann and 
Suhlo after the retirement of Ph. ICirschfeld 
from the editorship of the Leipzig ‘Schach- 
zeitung.’ In this he published a number of 
brilliant games and new variations of the 
spenttigy, representing the strategic school of 
that period. During the previous two years 
he had been honoured by association with 
Jean Dufresne in editing the invaluable 
‘Grossea Schach-Handbuch’ (seo Van der 
Linde, Geschichte und Litt. des Schachapiels, 
Berlin, 1874, i. 28-4), This was followed 
by his ‘Leitfaden des Schachspiels’ (Berlin, 
8yo; 25, ii, 25), a collection of problems, 
studies, and endings, with a short synopsis 
of the openings. In 1871 he dofented 
Anderssen in ‘a set match, and ot the close 
of the same year the ‘Neue Berliner Schach- 
zeitung’ collapsed. Marly in 1872 he came 
over to England by invitation of the St. 
George’s Ohess Club, and in the tourney of 
that year he won the third prize (Steinitz 
taking the cole Ho intimated that he in- 
tended thenceforth to make Ingland his 
home, took out letters of naturalisation, and 
was hereafter regarded as an English repre- 
sentative in all contests abroad. The rapid 
strides which he made as an exponent of the 
ame between 1872 and 1878 were attri- 
uted by him to the advantage derived from 
his ‘ assimilation of English characteristics.’ 
From 1878 to 1876 Zukertort contributed 
largely to the ‘Westminster Papers’ (the 
official organ of the St, George’s Club). In 
1878 he won the first prize at the Paris’ 
Exhibition tournament, after a tis-match 
with Winewer, In September 1879, in con- 
junction with Mr. L, Hoffer, he founded and 
co-edited the ‘Ohess Monthly,’ which con- 
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tinued for seventeen years to be the lead- 


ing chess magazine, In March 1881 he g 
tained the ‘City of London’ in it : 
with the rival ‘St. ub, and te 


George's’ Club, a 
in the year was second se Mr, J. ater 
burne m the Berlin tournament. He de- 
feated Blackburne (1881) and the brilliant 
Paris master Rosenthal (1880) in two 
matches, annotating the games with an 
elaboration hitherto unknown in chega 
periodicals, In 1882 he was fifth in the 
Vienna tournament, Steinitz and Winawer 
taking the first and second prizes after a tis 
(Chess Mc on July 1882). 

In 1883 Zukertort achieved one of the 
great objects of his ambition by triumphing 
over Steinitz, and winning the first prize 
of 8007, in the London international chess 
tournament, Steinitz being second and Black- 
burne third, This tournament, which wag 
the first important gathering of the lind 
held_in London since 1862, took place at 
the Victoria all in the Criterion between 
26 April and 21 June 1888, and the liberal 
scale of prizes attracted preotionlly all the 
acknowledged masters in Europe and Ame- 
rica (the only important exception being 
Louis Paulsen. uring the first six wacks 
of the tournament Zukertort achieved a 
record in first-class chess by winning twenty- 
two games to one defeat, showing in xs 
performance a combination of brilliance, 
energy, and accuracy, unequalled by any 
great master hitherto, His games against 
Winower (of Warsaw) and Rosenthal (of 
Paris) were of the very highest order, while 
that against Blackburne, played on 5 May, 
‘was, in Steinitz’s opinion, ‘one of the most 
brilliant games on record’ (for Blackburne's 
analysisof this gamesee BLAOKBURNE, Games, 
1899). But the master’s nervous energy had 
been maintained only by recourse to the most 
powerful drugs, and on 7 June took place 
the threatened breakdown which his friends 
had long feared. On that day he made an 
elementary blunder in his game with Mac- 
kenzie, and on the two following days he was 
successively defeated by the weakest players 
in the tournament. Fortunately this collapse 
was deferred until his position as first prizeman 
had already been assured. Zukertort never 
fully recovered the extraordinary mental 
vigour which he had exhibited during the 
early part of the London tournament, Con- 

to the advice of his friends and the 
verdict of medical men to the effect thas 
repose was essential after his supreme effort 
he persisted in accepting the challenge o 
Steinitz to an ‘international match,’ the con- 
ditions of which were highly unfavourable 
toa man of his nexvous temperament. Seven 
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games were to be played at New Yorl, seven 
at St. Louis, and seven at New Orleans, 
The British Chess Club entertained Zuker- 
tort in London in November 1885, previously 
to his departure, He won four out of the 
firat five games, but was utterly crushed in 
the concluding portion of the match, which 
terminated at New Orleans on 29 March 
1886 (see Chess Monthly, February and 
March). 
broken-down man. His nerves seemed over- 
strained, an impediment in his speech was 
noticeable, and he had not the energy to rouse 
himself from a kind of mental torpor. He 
lost a short match with Blackburne (1887), 
and it was doubted whether he would venture 
to psy, in an international contest projected 
at Bradford for the autumn of 1888. In the 
summer handicap of the British Chess Club 
eel he headed the list, and the auguries 

ame more hopeful ; but on 19 June 1888, 
while playing at Simpson’s chess divan, he 
was suddenly attacked by apoplexy; he was 
removed at the instance of Dr. Cassidy to 
Charing Cross Hospitel, and he died there, 
aged 46, on 20 June, He was buried at 
Brompton cemetery on 26 June, when most 
of the prominent British chess players wera 
represented at his graveside. From 1878 
to 1888, said the ‘Times’ justly, in an 
obituary notice, ‘Dr, Zukertort was con- 
sidered by many to have attained a degree 
of excellence in chess that has never been 
exceeded,’ 

Zukertort was clever conversationist and 
arom (speaking English like a native), 
with a marvellous memory, and a large store 
of general information, His memory, it was 
said, only failed him when he had to answer 
a letter or keep an appointment. At the 
chess-board ons could not gather from his 
countenance whether he was winning or 
losing, for he presented in either case the 

icture of abject misery. At New York in 

886 he was desaribed ag illustrating nerves, 
while Steinitz illustrated solidity. As 
blindfold player he was not surpassed even 
by Blackburne, and as an analyst he probably 
had no equal. His annotations upon 
Morphy-Anderssen match in the pages of the 
‘Chess Monthly’ were a revelation, entirely 
superseding the previous analysis by Lowen- 
thal. His knowledge of the openings was 
exhaustive, and his analyses of the Hivans, 
Muzio, and Allgaier gambits completely al- 
tered ‘Tong-esta lished opinions as to their 
value. Very few eee ayers haveequalled 
Zukertort in devotion and service to the game 
of which he was such a brilliant exponent, 
‘ Altogether he was a chess genius of 
highest order’ (Zi/ustr, London News, 50 June 
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1888), The majority of his more important 
es are to be found either in the ‘Chess 
onthly’ or in the books of the various 
tournaments in which he was engaged; 
Seventeen are printed in ‘Mr, Blackburne’s 
Games at Chess,’ 1899, 
Photographic portraits a pee in the 
* THustrated London News’ t (0 June 1888), 
‘Chess Monthly’ (July 1888), and elsewhere. 





e only one which conveys any true idea 
of his gaunt, haggard, and ‘corrugated’ a 
pearance is the pen-and-ink caricature in the 
* Westminster Papers,’ 1 June 1870, with 
the legend ‘The Chess Apostle.’ 


{Chess Monthly, 1879-88; preface to Inter- 
national Chess Tournament of 1883 (‘Thirty-two 
games by Zukertort); Steinite’s International 
Chess Mag. March and April 1886 ; Mr, Black- 
burne’s Games at Chess, 1899 ; Fortnightly Rev, 
(art. by Hoffer), December 1886; Field, 28 Tune 
1888 (the best memoir), by Mr, Hoffer, who bas 
kindly revised this notice; Times, 21 June 1888 ; 
Macdonnell’s Chess Life Pictures, and Knights 
and Kings of Chess, pp. 16-26 (portrait); Bird's 
Hiat. of Chess; Bilguer’s Handbuch, 1891, p. 
67; Schallop’s Der Schachwettkampf zwischen 
Wilh. Steinitz und J. H, Zukertort, 1886; 
Schweiggor's Zukertort’s Blindlings eatecieyia 
Berlin, 1873.] T. 8. 


ZUYLESTHIN or ZULESTEIN, WIL 
LIAM HENRY, first Eant oF Roowrorp 
(3845-1709), born at the Schloss of Zuylen- 
stein or Zuylestein, about a mile from the 
city of Utrecht, in May 1645, was tho eldest 
son of Frederick Nassau de Zuylestein, who 
married, as his first wife, in 1644, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Killigrew, 
part, and first cousin. of Oharles It’s daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Yarmouth. This Mary 
Killigrew went over to Holland, aged barely 
seventeen, as @ maid of honour to Mary, 
princess royal of og and princess of 
Orange, in February 1614, 

William Henry's father, FrepERion Nas- 
sav Dr ZoyLEstacy (1608-1672), was a natu- 
ral son, by the daughter of a purgomaster 
of Emmerich, of Henry Frederick, prince of 
Orange. He wasa faithful henchman to his 
half-brother, William If, until that prince's 
sudden death in 1650, and a few years later 
it was agread. between the Princess Mary and 


the Princess Dowager Amalia that heshould 
actas governor to his ‘nephew’ (afterwards 


‘William IIT). In 1659, against the young 

ince’s own inclination, Zuylestein was 
supplanted in this influential position b 
Johan van Ghent, & partisan of the gran 
peusio John de Witt (PortaLis, De Witt, 
lL. i176). He nevertheless accompanied Wil- 


the | liam to England in the winter of 1670. 


Burnet relates that Charles spoke to the 
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prince in private of the factious character 
inherent in a protestant people. ‘The prince 
told all this,to his natural uncle (end to 
no one else until after Charles’s death), and 
they were both amazed’ at such a frank 
expression ofreligious opinion, John Evelyn 
supped with him during his stay in England 
on 165 Dec. 1670, Zuylestein was appointed 
a general of foot in the Dutch army in 
February 1672, and shared with his nephew 
the prince and Count Horn in the attack 
on Woerden, a town in South Holland, held 
by one of Louis XTY’s garrisons, Zuylestein 
repulsed an attack by a relieving force, and 
tha town sent a message with a view to capi- 
tulation, but on that same night, 12 Oct. 
1672, Zuylestein was slain in an attack upon 
his quarters led in person by the French 
general Luxembourg. He was wounded in 
eighteen places, and his body was almost 
hacked to pieces, a circumstance which 
Le Cleve regarded as a just retribution for 
the prominent part that Zuylestein had talon 
in planning, if not in executing, the cruel 
murder of the De Witts (ZZist. des Provinces- 
Unies, 1788, iii, 812). 

William Henry entered the Dutch cavalry 
in 1672, but as a young man appears to have 
been best known at The Hague for his gal- 
lantry and his good looks, and as a com- 
panion of the prince's pleasures. He was 

eatly trusted by William, and acquitted 

imaelf so well on a mission of observation 
to England in August 1687, the nommal 
purpose being to condole with the queen- 
consort Bp the death of her mother, the 
Dowager Duchess Laura of Modena, that he 
was named envoy upon a much more im- 
ortant occasion in the summer of the fol- 
owing year. Fis avowed purpose was now 
tofelicitate Mary Beatrice upon the birth of 
a prince, his real object to inform himself of 
the temper of the nation and to gauge the 
pone of James’s summoning a parlia~ 
ment and adopting o more rational and 
conciliatory policy. For this purpose it was 
thought that an envoy with tho frank and 
martial exterior of a cavalry colonel, such as 
Zuylestein, would be able to operate with 
much greater freedom than a recognised 
diplomat of such known astuteness as Dyk- 
velt. But beneath the brave carnage of the 
dragoon there lurked in Zuylestain no ordi- 
nary power of dissimulation. He was re- 
ceived by the queen at St. James’s on 
28 June 1688 (London Gazette, 80 June), 
and the cordiality of his messages inspired 
Mary Beatrice to write a letter of playful 
affection to her ‘dear lemon’ (the Princess 
of Orange); but he wrote at once an account 
of the sceptical manner in which the birth 
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was received in London, and intr: 
expeditiously and effectively with al the 
Prominent malcontents, Clarendon recordg 
a number of his movements during July. He 
returned with Sidney to The Horas garl: 
in Dugas; talung with him letters to Wit. 
liam from Nottingham, Churchill, Herbert 
Bishop Compton, Sunderland, and others’ 
On his return _he wes promoted a maior. 
general in the Dutch army.* On 16 Oct. he 
embarked on the same ship with William at 
Helvoetsluys. On 16 Dec, he was sent by 
William from Windsor with » mesgsa 
urging James to stay at Rochester and not 
on any account return to London. He found 
on his arrival that Jamea hed already re 
turned to Whitehell, whither Zulestein 
Fone follawed him (Hatton Correap, ix, 

27; London Gazette, No. 2410). In ye. 
sponse to William's blunt message, James 
ree ahope that the prince might he 
induced to meet him at Whitehall, Tuyle. 
stein was ready with an uncompromising 
answer to the affect that the prince would 
not enter London while any royal troops re- 
mained in it. This had the desired effect of 
scaring James from the palace, 

Zuylestein was naturalised in England on 
11 May 1689, and was appointed master of 
the robes to the king on 28 May, holding 
the post down to 1606, His regiment waa 
retained for service in the north of England; 
in May 1601 it was at Durham (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1690-1, p. 266). He accom- 
sey ‘William to Ireland, but in August 

690 left the campaign there on a mission to 
‘Whitehall, where his tanned face ‘ frighted’ 
the queen, though she regarded him as the 
harbinger of her husband's return (¢3, Dom, 
1690, p. 97). On 12 Sept. 1690 he was pro- 
moted a lieutenant-general in the English 
army. In a list of this date (Commons 
Journals, xii, 635) he is mentioned as an 
English subject with the rank of lientenant- 

enoral and poy of 1,4602, per annum, In 

anuary 1691 he accompamed William to 
Holland, and had o perilous adventure in a 
small boat ina premature attempt to land 
(Lurrrnct, ii. 166). In July 1698, in the 
sanguinary battle of Neerwinden, after dis- 
tingnishing himself and, it is said, rescuing 
William fois a position of great canes, 
Zuylestein was slightly wounded and taken 
to Namur; he was exchanged and returned 
to the camp on 8 Aug, In November 1608 
his regiment was again ordered to Flanders, 

On 10 May 1696 Zuylestein wes created 
Baron Enfield, Viscount Tunbridge, and 
Earl of Rochford, and received grant of 
rome of the Marquis of Powis’s estates (Ratv- 

inson MS, A 289); he took his seat on 


wed 
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90 Feb. 1696 (Zords’ Journ. xy. 675). On 
95 Dec. 1695 he received o pension of 1,000/, 
per annum (Rawlinson MS, A241), In the 
report presented to parliament in 1699 it 
vas shown that he had received grants of 
Jand in Ireland amounting to 80,512 acres 
(Rarity, wu. 899), His later years were 

essed in comparative seclusion for the most 
part in Holland, where William visited him 
in 1607, and he died at his estate of Zuylen- 
stein in the province of Utrecht in Jan 
1708-9. He had married, on 25 Jan, 1681, 
Jane, cea of Sir Henry Wroth of Dur- 
rants, Enfield, and of Loughton House in 
Eesex (see under Wrorg, Srr Ronerr], 
She went over as maid of honour to Mary, 

rincess of Orange (afterwards Mary II). 
Faylestein seduced her, and then refused 
the promised marriage, being strongly en- 
couraged in this course of conduct by Wil- 
liam. Ken, however, at Maery’s instance, 
wrought upon the count to marry the lady, 
and performed the ceramony secretly in 
Mary’s chapel while the prince was absent 
hunting. illiam was excessively angry, 
and Ken had temporarily to withdraw fon 
The Hague (cf. Spuncn, Anecdotes, ed 
Singer, P: 829; Newman, Tracts for the 
Times, No. 75). 

The eldest son, Wintiam Nassav pp Zvy- 
LESTHIN or ZULESTDIN, second Earl of Roch- 
ford (1681-1710), was born in 1681, and 
after 1695 was styled Viscount Tunbridge. 
He was returned to the Irish parliament for 
Kilkenny in 1705, In the meantime he had 
gone out to the seat of war in Flanders, and 
was appointed one of Marlborough’s aides- 
de-camp earlyin170L. Marlborough wrote 
of him to his father on 1 Sept, 1704 as a 
young seigneur who promised well, and he 
was elected for the honour of bearing the 
despatch of the victory of Blenheim from 
the generalissimo to the queen, The ‘M. 
rae 7 Mumay) is in ae on letter (as 

rinte urray) is evidently & misprint 
for Zuleatain, aut robably refers $6 Tie 
bridge's second brother, Maurice. Tunbridge 
arrived in London with his despatches on 
16 Aug, In January 1708 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel of the 82nd regiment of 
foot, and on 1 Feb. 1707 colonel of the 8rd 
dragoons. On 3 May 1708 he entered the 
Engli —- im the dominant whig 
interest for Steyning borough, Sussex. Next 
year {having sneceeded as second Harl of 

ochiord in January 1708-1709) he was 
sent out with his regiment under the com- 
mand of General Wills to Spain, arrivi 
off Lisbon in October 1709, On New Year's 
day 1710 he was promoted brigadier-general, 
At the battle of enara (not Almanza, a8 


stated by Collins and Burke) he fought with 
the utmost gallantry at the head of his dra- 
goons on the extreme left, under Stanhope 
and Carpenter, His regiment bore the brunt 
of the fighting, and he was killed by a sword- 
cut in the hour of victory, 27 July 1710. 
Stanhope spenks of him as a young olficer of 
much promise (History,1870,p £85). Being 
unmarried, he was succeeded in the earldom 
by his brother, 

Faupentcr Nassau py ZuytestEry, third 
Barl of Rochford (1682-1738), who had been 
brought up in Hollend ag a noble of the pro- 
vince of Utrecht. He joined the powerful 
ernig oppention (1710-14) in the House of 
Lords, and took part in the protest against 
the stifling of the Assiento bquiey wm 1718 
eps rotesta of the Lords,i, 224), Ha 

ied on 14 June 1788 at his house in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was 
buried at Easton in Suffolk, where his younger 
brother, Henry (d. 1741), who had been a 
lieutenant-colonel in a dragoon regiment, 
was seated, His own country residence was 
St. Osyth Priory, the fine old Essex man- 
sion (partly renovated about 1715) which 
came to him Hough his meee in 1701 
to Bessy (2, 28 June 1746), legitimate 
daughter by Elizabeth Culleton of Richard 
Savage, fourth earl Rivers [q.v.] By her 
he was father of William Henry Nassau de 
Zuylestein, fourth earl of Rochford avi) and 
Richard Savage Nassau de Zuylestein (1728- 
1780), M.P. for Colchester (1747-54) and 
for Malden (1774-80), and one of the clerks 
of the board of green cloth. This Richard 
Savage married, on 24 Dec. 1751, Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Spencer of 
Rendlesham, Suffolk, and the widow of James 
Douglas, fifth duke of Hamilton; by her 
(she died on 9 March 1771) he was iather 
of Wiliam Henry, fifth and lest earl of 
Rochford, 

Of the first earl's congas Anne died 
unmarried and was buried in St. Nicholas's 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, on 15 Feb. 
1701 (Oxasrer, Reg. p. 248); Mary married 
the Heer Harvelt or Harrevel, one of the 
chief nobles of the province of Guelderland 
and second son of Godert de Ginkel, first 
earl of Athlone [q. v.]; and Henrietta mar- 
tied Frederick Christian Ginkel, second earl 
of Athlone (1668-1719), the elder brother 
of Mary’s huaband (see under Gurxnr, Co- 
DERT DB}. 

[Collins's Peerage, 1812, iii, 721; G. H. O[o- 
kayne)’s Complete Pesrage; Burke's Extinct 
Peerage, gv. ‘Nassan;’ Huebner's Genealo- 

sche Tabelion, iy. 1272; Zedler's Universal 
con, 1750, kxiv. 966-8; Essex Arch. Soc. 
Trans, 1878, v.45; Playfair's Family Antiquity, 
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1809, i. 863-5; Luttrell’s Brief Hist, Relation, 
i, 488, ii. 166, 199, 280, 318, 369, iii, 146, 150, 
157, 225, 467, iv. 20, 8305, 320, v. 456; Burnet’s 
Own Time, 1867, i, 185, 479, 606; Boyer's 
William IIT, 1703, pp. 22, 180, 159, 161, 200, 
408, 415; Boyer's Queen Anne, 1735, pp. 200, 
$94, 460, 461; Mulgrave’s Account of the Re- 
volution; Evelyn's Diary, ii, 67; Rapin and 
Tindal’s Hist. of England, xvii. 286; Dal- 
rymple's Memoirs of Great Britain, 1790, bk. v. 
and appendix containing packet of lotiers from 
Mary of Modena, Mordaunt, Danby, Halifax, 
Compton, and others to William, prince of 
Orange, in which reference is made to Zuylestein 
as the prince's emissary; Corresp, of Henry 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 1828, i. 166, ii. 178- 
182, 226, 229; Olarke’s James II, 1816, ii. 
262, 266; Despatches of Marlborough, od. 
Murray, i, 392, 445; Dalton’s Eng ish Army 
Lista, iv. 217; Coxe’s Marlborough, iii. 163; 
Wolaeley’s Life of Marlborough, i, 383; Par- 
nell’s War in Spain, pp. 270, 274-7; Mackin- 
tosh’s Hist, of the Revolution, 1834, pp. 392, 
411, 416, 544; Macaulay's History, 1883, i, 
455, 608, 611, 667, ii, 240; Mazure’s Hist. de 
Ja Révolution, 1825, iii. 268; Ralph’s Hist. of 
England, pp. 999, 1066; Ranke's Hist. of Eng- 
land, iv, 898; Wilson’s James II and Duke of 
Berwick, Pp. 71-2; Noble's Contin. of Granger, 
iii, 442 ; Plumptre’s Lifo of Ken, 1888, i. 56, 136, 
144, 146, ii, 21, 23, 270; Strickland’s Queens of 
England, vi. 199, 200, 226, 229, 285, vii. 78-4, 
185, 802-8, 381; Klopp’s Fall des Houses 
Stuart, 1870, iii. 379, iv. 64, 67, 71; Foxcroft’s 
Life of Halifax, 1898, i. 484, ii, 838-42; Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 5th Rep, App. p. 316, 8th Rep. 
App. pp. 17, 86-7, llth Rep. App. iv. 64, 67, 
71; Official Return of Members of Parliament, 
Index, s.v. ‘ Yulestein.’] 


ZUYLESTELN or ZULESTEIN, WIL- 
LIAM HENRY (Nassav dn], fourth 
Eart or Rodxrorp (1717-1781), eldest son 
of Frederick Nassau de Zuylestein, third earl, 
by Bessy Savage, was born at St. Osyth 
Priory, Hssex, on 17 Sept. 1717, His mother, 
who was the illegitimate daughter and 
heiress of Richard Savage, fourth earl Rivers 
{ v.], by Elizabeth Colleton or Culleton, 

ied on 23 June 1746, being then the widow 
of the Rev. Philip Carter (Gent. Mag. 1746, 
pp. 828; Novin, Continuation of Granger, 
iii. 442), After education at Westminster 
school he was appointed a lord of the hed- 
chamber in 1738 with a salary of 1,000/. a 

ear, In 1741 he inherited property from 

is uncle, Henry de Zuylestein, who died, un- 
married, at aston in the April of this year. 
Inheriting also strong whig views, he moved 
in the most influential society in London, 
and was in 1749 elected a member of White's. 
In 1748 he was nominated vice-admiral of 
Essex, and in the following year was sent 
as envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
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to the king of Sardinia. While at Tuy; 
made the Italian tour, ‘ observed the deme: 
tion of the several Italian courts, and g t 
some time at Rome in the spring of 1758 
Next year he obtained permission to raturn 
to a re and landed at Dover on 98 Apri] 
On 5 Sept. 1764 he embarked again at Har. 
wich on his return, but a few months latar 
upon the Earl of Albemarle dying suddenly 
in Paris, Rochford was recalled, and ac0on. 
lished the journey from Turin to Berkelay 
uare in what was thought the quick tima 
of fifteen days (February 1755), On March 
upon his rea himself at court, he wes 
appointed groom of the stole and first Jord 
of the bedchamber. As groom of the stole 
at the time of George i's death, ha was 
entitled to the furniture of the room in 
which the king died, and a bed-quilt of 
which he became possessed in this manner 
long did duty as an altar-cloth in St, Osyth’s 
church, 

On 11 March 1755 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and on 26 April he was one 
of the lords justices upon the occasion of 
the king’s visit to Hanover. On 15 Aug, in 
this year Walpole mentions that he dined 
with Grafton and Rochford at Garrick's, 
He was constituted lord lieutenant of Essex 
on 6 April 1756, and on George III’s acces. 
sion was continued in that pot and on the 
list of privy councillors, and granted, upon 
his resignation of his bedchamber sppoint- 
ment, an Irish pension of 2,000/ a year 
(December 1760). On 8 June 1768 he was 
named ambassador-extraordinary to the court 
of Spain, and held that appointment for three 
years. At Madrid he witnessed the changes 
that ensued upon the fall of Richard Wall 
(q.v.], and hesoon arrived ata thorough under- 
standing of Spanish politics, The removal 
of a man eo difficult to replace was strong] 
deprecated by Grenville and others, His 

ersonel extravagance was very great, and 
it was said that in order to get away from 
Madrid he had to pawn his plate and jewels 
for 6,0002. (Morning Herald, 6 Oot, 1781). 
One of his extravagances was 4 super! 
china dinner service, with his coat of arms 
in the centre, Ilis motto was ‘Spes durat 
avorum,’ but the painter wrote ‘Spes durat 
amorum,’ and the substitution was held to 
be more than justifled by the earl’s peculiari- 
ties. On 1 July 1766 he was appointed 
British ambassador at Paris, Jt was ru- 
moured that he had received instructions 
of a secret character from Shelburne as to 
the line he was to take in regard to the 
French designs upon Oorsica, and that he 
suffered a good deal owing’ to the vacillation 
of the English cabinet on this subject. 


# 
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. relations with the Bourbons (CaveNnDIsa, 
his remonstrance against Freneh agyression | Detate , 1043, ii, 164). He was, however, 
in Corsica to the mdi-cretion of Lard Mans- | moved to the southern department ou 19 Dee, 
field, who at the table of a minister in Paris | 1770, the promotion bemg effected by menns 
was said to have declared that the English | of an exchange with Weymouth, who did 
calinet was too weak and the nation too not ‘choose to he dipped in the Npanish 
wie to enter upon a war for the sake of busine-.' (i4,iv.171), Numerous references 
Corsica (Srannorn, v. 199; ef. Watrots, | to his activity as -ecretary, especially in refer- 
Meme. of George III, ed. Barker, iii. 154). 1 ence to Irish affairs, are contained in the 
In retribution Rochford plied the ministers | second yolume of the ‘Dartmouth Papers.’ 
with alarming tales of deep-laid designs for In connection with the ‘Convention with 
a French coup de main upon Cibraltar. Un Spain’ of 1771, the ‘London Museum’ pre- 
21 Oct. 176% Rochford was appointed secre- | sented its readers with a portrait of Roche 
tary of state for the northern department | ford, engraved by J. Lodge, with the lezend 
in place of Lord Weymouth, who replaced | from Gay, ‘Man may escape from Rope und 
Shelburne in the southern; Shelburne with- ! (tun, but Infamy he ne’er can shun’ (April 
drew from the administration upon the re-| 1771). 
tiremont of Chatham. Rochford owed his| In October 1775, in view of the American 
nomination to the new prime minister, the difficulties, Grafton and Rochford resigned, 
Duke of Grafton. The new secretary vin- The latter was spoken of next year as lord- 
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Another account attributed the failure of 


a 





dicated his indypendence, if not his judg- 
ment, upon a momentous occasion, On 


1 May 1769 at a cabinet meeting Grafton ' 


proposed to his colleagues that they should 
altogether repeal the obnoxious American 
duties. To avuid an appearance of timidity, 
North urged that the tea-duties should be 
excepted from the repeul. On a division 
the proposal of Grafton was rejected by the 
casting vote of one—Lord Rochford. But 
for this unhappy event, wrote Gratton after- 
wards, ‘T still think that the separation 


lieutenant of Ireland, but eventually re- 
ceived, as a consolation for the loss of his 
secretaryship, a pension of 2,500 a year 
(Letters of Gevrge III to Lord North, i. 
286-92); this was_almo3t immediately in- 
creased, and on 11 Jan. 1776 8 grant pnosed 
the great seal for an annuity of 8,320/. pay- 
able quarterly (Gent, Mug. 1776, p. 44). A 
good deal of annoyance was caused to the 
government at the time of his retirement by 
his maladroi(ne-s in drawing up a warrant 
for the arrest of Stephen Sayer or Sayre, a 


from America might have been avoided.’ , banker in the Oxford Road, London, who 
fn December 1770 Rochford. though still published a pamphlet in remonstrance and 
nominally under Weymouth’s direction, ' in vindication of the liberty of the subject. 
showed his accustomed skill in dealing with Sayre eventually brought an action against 
the politicians of Madrid, Spain conceding | the secretary before the court of common 
everything that England asked, though not ; pleas on 27 June 1776, and Ttochford was 
until the Hnglish minister hadlefttheSpanish | cast in damages to the amount of 1,000/. 
capital and had proceeded twenty leagues | (Report of Trial, 1776, fol.) The incident, 


on his homeward journey. The committal 
of Spanish interests tothe care of Rochford, 
who still retained the northern department, 
was apparently a concession to the criticism 
of Junius, who had written (Letter i. 21 Jan. 
1769; cf. Letter xlix.): ‘ Lord Rochford was 





however, was soon forgotten; Rochford was 
made raster of the Trinity House, and in 
1776 paid a visit to his estates in Holland, 
In April 1778 he made some overtures to 
Chatham, which came to nothing (Stiy- 
HOPE). Ile was elected a K.G. on 3 June 


acquainted with the offairs and temper of | 1778. Hedied at St. Osyth priory on 26 Sept. 
the southern courts—Lord Weymouth was i 1781, aged 64, and was buried at St, Osyth, 
equally qualified for either department. By the property which had cometo him from his 


what unaccountable caprice has it happen 

that the latter, who pretends to no expe- 
rience whatsoever, is removed to the most 
important of the two departments, and the 
former by preference placed in an office 





mother's family (see WRIeHt, Esser, ii. 775). 

Rochford married, in May 1740, Lucy, 
daughter of Edward Young of Durnford, 
Wiltshire, sometime Bath kine-of-arms. She 
had been maid of honour to Queen Caroline 


where his experience can be of no use to| when Princessof Wales, andshe died without 


him P’ [see Tuynnz, THomas, third Vis- 

cocyt Warmoura and first Marours oF 

Barn], Fear of Firing offence to Choiseul 

was openly stated in the commons to have 

been the ministerial motive in excluding 

Rochford from any share in our diplomatic 
VOL. XXI. 


issue on 9 Jan. 1778, aged 50, and was buried 

at St. Osyth (Lloyd's Evening Post, 1 Oct. 

1781). Rochford at his death had to dis- 

pose of a landed property of 2,007. a yeur, 

which by his will he gave as follows: ‘To 

Mrs, Johnstone, a woman who lived with 
48 
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him and by whom he hud two children, 8002, 
a year, and his house at St. Osyth with his 
furniture, plate, and horses. To thorae two 
children and to another naturel child 8002 
a year each, and 3001. a year to his nephow 
(hia successor in tho earldom) ; but his lord- 
ship has entered a caveat to the will and 
thrown it into chancery’ (Gent. Mag. 1781, 
p- 498; Dutany, Corresp. vi. 56). The 
priory and the bulk of the estates appear to 
have passed nevertheless to the bastard son, 
Frederic Nassou, who died ‘aged 76’ on 
2 July 1845. We married Catherine Roso, 
baronne de Brackell, who had oe room at the 
priory fitted up in her native Swiss style 
with panels in oil-colowrs representing Swiss 
scenery; she died on 4 Nov. 1857. By her 
grenddaughturs a few years later the estate 
at St. Osyth was sold (Gent, Mag. 1858, i. 
114; Lesex Archwol. Soc. Trans. 1873, v. 45 
ag.) The poerage passod to William Henry 
i de] Zulestein, fifth earl of Roch- 
‘ord, born at Rendlesham on 28 Juno 1764, 
being the eldest son and heir of Itichard 
Savage Nassau de Zulostein (2. 1780), MP. 
for Colchester Juno 1717~April 1754, for 
Maldon October 1774-1780, and clerk of 
tho board of green cloth, [Le died, unmarried, 
at the White House, Easton, Suffolk, on 
3 Sept. 1880, when the poarage became 
extinct (ef. Gent. Mag. 1828, ii. 178-80, 1880, 
ii, 278; Eesex Arch@ological Society's T'rans- 
actions, Vv. 48), 

Rochford was one of the few men of note 
mentioned. by Junius with commendation. 
If we may believe the statements of an 
anonymous writer in the ‘ Gontleman’s 
Magazine’ (cf. %. v. 47), Rochford was 

xivy to the authorship of the Junius letters. 

The writer states that an intimate friend of 
his was kept waiting by him one evening, 
and that whon Rochford came in he apolo- 
gised for his lateness, saying thot it had 
hoan occusioned by an allair of the utmost 
importance; and he added that henceforth 
no further communication need bo expected 
from Junius. The writer gives no daie, but 
strtes that afler that day no more letters 
appeared, 

Tho fourth earl of Rochford is referred to 
in torms of undue disparagement in Wal- 
pole’s ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George IIT’ 
—nor does the charactor there given of the 
secretary seem to apreo particularly well 
with the facts of his carer. Walpole spraks 
in his ‘ Lett ors’ of Rochford’s foppery in 17-46, 
when he appearod in a sot of birthday clothes 
with the Duke of Cumberland’s head upon 
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pe a es 
every large plate bution; later he admits ‘hig 
person is good and he will figure well enough 
as an ambassador.’ In connection with hig 
embassy at Tuvin he credits him, upon inauff- 
cient authority, with haying been the first 
to introduce Lombardy poplars on any scale 
into this country. It is true, however, that 
several of these poplars planted about 1768 
are still standing in the park at St. Osyth’s, 

There are two fine mezzotint portraits of 
Rochford, one engraved by R. Houston after 
Domenico Dupre, the other by Val Grean after 
Jean Baptiste Porronneau (both described in 
Cuatonnr Suri, Cutalogue, pp. 582, 684; 
ef. evans, Cat. of Engraved "Portraits, Nos. 
8059-G0), and there is a woodcut after Dupra 
in Doyle's ‘ Olficial Baronage’ (iii, 161), The 
print-room (Brit. Mus.) has an attractive 
mozzotint likeness of ‘Bessey Countess of 
Rochford, engraved by J. Smith after Chay, 
D'Agar (1728). George ITT twice visited 
St. Osyth, on his way to inspect the cam 
at Colchester, 18 ihe guest of the fourt 
Earl of Rochford. On one occasion the king 
presented the earl with two very fine por- 
traits of himself and Queen Charlotte by 
Allan Romsey; those are still preserved at 
the priory. 

[Collins's Peorago, iii, 875; G. EB, C[okuyne]'s 
Complete Peerago; Burke's Extinct Peerage, 
gv. ‘Nassau ;’ Walpole’s Corresp. ad. Cunuing- 
ham, ii. 68, 162, 880, 418, 421, 428, 467, il. 
278, 366, 368, iv. 845, 494, 600, v. 62-3, 181, 269, 
272, 360, 411, vi. 275, 277, vil. 87; Stanhopo's 
Mist. of Englond, 1854, v. 108, 208, 242, 282, 
818, vi. 71, 224; Lecky’s Hist. of England, iv. 
402, 404, 467; Political Momoizs of Francis, 
fifth Duke of Leeds (Camd. Soc,), 1884, pp. 25, 
81,48; Grenville Papers, iii, 286, 240; Wood- 
fall’s Junius, 1912, 331,177; Vitemaurice’s Life 
of Sholburna, 1876, ii, 8, 130, 316 ; Coxo’s Me- 
moirs of the IIouse of Bourbon, iti, 298; Arm- 
atroug’s Elisnboth Farnese, p. 895; Memoirs of 
Angustus onry, third Duke of Grafton, ed. 
Anson, 1808, pp. 204, 226, 268 aq.; London 
Museum, Nov, 1770, pp. 371-2; Malmesbury 
Corresp. i. 76; Hssox Archmological sar 
Transactions, 1st gor. v.; Duvy’s Suffolk Col- 
lectiony, xx. 287, apud Addit, MS, 10006 (for the 
Nassau family at Euston); Hist. MSS. Comm, 
5th Rop. App. pp. 292, 264, 8th Rep. App. p. 
286, 10th Kop, pt. vi., 11th Rep, pts. v. and 
vil, 11th Rep. App. x. pessim, 16th Rep. App. 
i. 229; Addit, MNS, 32828-865 (¢orrespondenes 
with Huldernesse), 32724-83071 (correspondence 
with tho Duko of Newcastlo, 1751-68), 88058, 
f. 243; Egorton MS. 2688, f% 20-21 (corre- 
spondence with Sir William Hamilton); Egar- 
ton MSS. 2697-2700 (corresp. with R, Gunning 
at Coponhagen, 1768-1771). T, 8, 
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8 SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


OF THE RE-ISSUE OF THE 


, DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
& 





. The TIMES, 

‘We are all proud of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” and we owe a large 
debt of national gratitude to the munificence 
and public spirit of the one man, the late Mr. 
George Smith, who projected it and carried 

git through at great cost to completion, We 
all use the Dictionary and few, if any of us, 
joould now do without it.’ 

The SPECTATOR 

‘This splendid monument of historical 
scholarship. We cordially hopa that the 
success of this new venture will be all that 
ita merits entitle it to. The work is really 
indispensable to the student, and every 
public library, not to speak of private 
purchasors, should be supplied with a copy.’ 

The ATHENEUM, 

‘The series has long baen appreciated 
ry every scholar who has had anything to 
Jo with the history or biography of his own 
country. The popular writer appears 
learned by its means, and the expert differs 
fromits results and verdicts with trepida- 
tion. It is a monument of wonderful 
organisation and scholarly restraint, and its 
mere existence in this age of hasty and 
ill-considered compilation isan encourage- 
ment to the ‘honourable minority ’ who do 
not scamp their work and know what real 
research and criticism are.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘To those who have had occasion to use 
the Dictionary to any great extent it must 
have long appeared invaluable, and they may 
well be amazed at finding it now in volumes 
of close upon 1,500 pages, issued at a price 
that makes it one of the cheapest works of 
the kind ever put befors the public. ... . In 


welcoming this new and marvellously cheap 
re-issue, whieh will cost only one-third of 
its oviginal price, and will occupy only 
one-third of the shelf space, we may say 
that no publio reference library will, in 
future, be worthy of the name that does 
not contain the Dictionary in one or other 
of its forms.’ 


The STANDARD. 

‘There is no need ot this time of day 
to say anything in praise of the most ex- 
haustive and most varied picture accessible 
of national life during the march of events 
in no less than ten centuries..... The 
Dictionary in this new version will only 
occupy about one-third of the shelf space 
required by the original work. ... .’ 


The GUARDIAN, 


‘This is a reprint of the Dictionary on 
thin paper, yet by no means too thin for 
the handling of workers and opaque enough 
to give no trouble to the sye. A better 
library formas could not be desired.’ 


The SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘Everyone who has browsed on the 
fascinating volumes of the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ must have been 
struck again and again with the endless 
records of lives quite unknown to the 
general reading public, and often of no 
conspicuous note in their own time, which 
yet axe filled with high enterprise, coloured 
by romance marked with the power of 
character. ... And to attack the thou- 
sends of family portraits may well seem 
an appalling undertaking. Yei the “ Dio- 
tionary of National Biography * was hardly 
less formidable an enterprise,’ 


OPIINONS OF THE PRESS. 





The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


* A wide-spread welcome will be accorded 
to the re-issue. There is no need to point 
out that the Dictionary occupies a position 
to which none other can aagpire. It is 
indeod an enterpriso ofnational importance, 
and will never be superseded. Ii is admir- 
ably printed, and in its latest form will be 
more than ever a boon, not only lo all 
public libraries and other public institutions 
and offices, but in private libraries as well.’ 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Sixty-six volunes take np much shelf- 
room, the idea then of reducing this to a 
third, without sacrifice of matter, was a 
distinctly happy one, people to whom space 
ia of first importance will welcome the 
re-igauo in ita handsome dark blue covers.’ 


The DAILY MAIL, 


«A monumental and invaluable work, 
and we are glad that it has boen found 
possible to isaua it at a reduced price. The 
present re-issue" thorefore is very heartily to 
be welcomed.’ 


The BRITISH WHEKLY. 


‘Tho Dictionary, in its new jssne, should 
become a univorsal household porsossion. 
There is nothing to compare with it any- 
where. No greater servico was evor rendered 
to English litoreture than was rendered by 
ils publication. It is, in short, pricclesa. . 

. The re-issue ought to he in every public 
library, and in avery private library of any 
pretensions. As it stands it is about tho 
cheapest book in the market.’ 


MR. CLEMENT SHORTER in the 
Spmuas says: ‘The “D.N.B.” is a book 
that should be in every library, and thoy 
are indeed fortunate who can have it on 
their shelves in twenty-two volumes instead 
of the sixty-six of the original edition, mora 
particularly as, unlike most reprints, the 
new form is handier and more attractive 
than the old,’ 
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TRUTH, 

‘To praise * The Dictionary of Natic 
Biography” now seems superfluous, 
production was a literary enterprise 
national importance, and its publishers 
rendering what is really a publio ser 
by making it accessible in a cheaper : 
handier form.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE, 

‘This magnificent book of referenc 
absoluicly essential to auy well equip 
library.’ 

The BOORMAN. 

‘Bookmen all the world over 1 
hail with gratitude the re-issne of 
“Dictionary of National Biography ” 
something like a third of its original s 
and price. Hitherto many litorary nen, 
reason both of slendor puryes and limit 
shelf-space, have had to be content with t 
excellent Index-and-Epitome volmne, Ni 
that it may be obtained in twenty-t 
monthly volumes, costing fifteen shillir 
each, ita acquisition should be the Hirst ¢ 
of every book-lover'’s desire. The wor 
one of the groatest literary monuments 
our time, and its issue in this form is n 
only a gyeat publishing entorprise, but 
national service which is bound to me 
with cordial welcome and well merit 
reward.’ 

The GRAPHIC, 

* Thore is no need to praise such a wor 
since its valuo is recognised by ull ssholar 
Tho new issue is identical with ite prodece 
sors in type and size of page, but it i 
printed on thin paper, and in consequence 
in its completa shape it will occupy abou 
one-third of the sholf space of the ok 
volumes. In outward aspect it is mon 
attractive.’ 


Professor Max Foérstun, in the Jahrbueh 
dor Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft 
1908.—‘ Tt is an absolutely indispensable 
work for all engaged in litorary history, 
aud for a long time to come will xemain 
one of the proudest ornaments of England's 
work in scholarship.’ 


